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:t  to  the  interest  wliiuh  our  friends 
.  tlie  beginning  of  this  enterprise, 
le  tlieir  desire  to  hare  recordeil,  ile 
sful  cstnbEthment.  The  patrana  of 
jierican  Review,  who  generously  and 
ticallj-  aided  its  first  struggles  into 
ay  be  desirous  of  knowing  its  pre-s- 
«ition  and  future  intentions,     A  sod 

has  forbidden  the  hand  thnt  should 
nade  the  record. 

ei[perience  of  three  years,  with  the 
rl  and  advice  of  many  ablo  and  ju- 
i  friends,  had  determined  the  Editor 
io  a  neir  Series  of  his  Journal,  upon 
3  libera]  scale  of  expenditure,  and 
iD  infusion  of  greater  rigor  and  at- 
I  in  every  department.  The  proper 
zl  of  the  whole  was  found  to  snrpaes 
litiee  of  any  one  person,  and  a  greater 

became  necessary  to  obtain '  the 
te  aid.  The  price  piud  for  valuable 
i,  though  it  already  exceeded  what 
laoces  would  bear,  had  to  he  in- 
i,  that  none  hut  good  material  might 
i.     The  political  department,  espc- 


he  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  it 
'cessary  that   the  svhsenption  list  j 


Were  it  posable  to  exjilain  the  diffiiiul- 
ties,  delays,  and  losses,  which  attend  the 
collection  of  the  dues  of  such  a  joiumal, 
reducing  the  average  value  of  ita  eubsurip- 
tions  by  more  than  a  third,  the  friends  <£ 
the  Review  would  find  less  diBiculty  in  un- 
derstanding why  all  the  necessary  improve- 
ments were  not  sooner  made,  lliey  have 
been  kept  constantly  in  liew,  but  are  the 
ivork  of  much  time,  and  of  the  joint  Tabor 
and  enthusiasm  of  many  persons. 

In  the  midst  of  these  plans,  and  in  the 
bloom  and  rigor  of  his  youth,  the  generous 
spirit  who  strove  to  exeeule  them,  and 
thereby  to  deserve  well  of  his  country, 
was  cut  off  by  a  severe  and  lingering  ill- 
ness ;  but  as  he  was  &  man  free  iu  his  con- 
fidenoes,  and  laving  to  make  common  cause 
with  many,  ho  left  those  behind  him  who 
had  taken  an  equal  interest  in  the  work, 
and  bad  advised  and  strenuously  labored 
with  him  for  its  accomplishment ;  it  was 
their  part,  therefore,  to  make  this  state- 
ment, both  for  the  regard  they  bear  his 
memory,  and  for  the  duty  they  owe  to 
the  friends  and  supporters  of  the  enter- 
prise. 

It  has  always  been  home  in  mind  that  a 
trulF  national  journal  must  reprtseivt  tW 
spirit  and  piinciples  of  tlie  'NaUon,  m\\s 
best  moods,  and  as  they    tippua.);   m  V\\t; 
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wisdom  of  its  earlier  lawgivers.  In  every' 
free  nation,  two  great  parties  hayeiTirfeen, 
tending  towards  opposite  ext^eii^e^:  *  Dif- 
fering in  this  particular  frQi]v^a1il*ancient, 
and  even  from  modem  Earope&n  nations, 
that  we  are  not  composied'of  an  inferior, 
politically  mingled,  and-^Xnng  power  with 
a  superior  race — -a.  commonalty  with  an 
aristocracy — k^jk^  parties,  with  us,  profess 
to  sustain  libodbjp.'and  the  common  right. 
In  the  spirit  iiid'  heart  of  the  nation  there 
can  be  na-dinsion.  The  nation,  as  a  body, 
extends,  freedom — political,  social,  and  refi- 
giaus— Tt6  all  men  equally ;  and  out  of  this 
spriiij^  all  our  national  and  political  pecu- 
liarities. 

Yet  it  will  happen,  for  the  most  part, 
that  even  in  pursuit  of  a  good,  men  are 
easily  misled  and  deceived  into  radical  ex- 
tremes. 

The  friends  and  conductors  of  this  jour- 
nal incline  not,  therefore,  hastily  to  despise 
and  subvert  the  institutions  of  our  fathers. 
They  mean  to  abide  by  the  Constitution. 

They  beheve  that  reforms  should  in  all 
cases  grow  from,  aBd  be  limited  by,  neces- 
sity ;  and  that  the  State,  like  any  natural 
organization,  should  gradually  shape  itself, 
by  a  healthy  and  spontaneous  growth. 

They  beheve  that  the  designers  and  sup- 
porters of  schemes  of  conquest,  to  be  car- 
ried on  by  this  government,  are  engaged 
in  treason  to  our  Constitution  and  Decla- 
ration of  Rights,  giving  "aid  and  comfort" 
to  the  enemies  of  repubHcanism,  in  that 
they  are  advocating  and  preaching  the 
doctrine  of  "  the  right  of  conquest."  These 
traitors  to  all  humanity,  and  to  God,  must 
be  met  and .  vanquished,  or  the  principle 
which  sustains  us,  as  a  nation,  will  be  sub- 
verted. 

In  meeting  and  discussing  new  phases 
of  opinion,  they  will  favor., with  their 
whole  heart  and  mind,  all  plans  for  the 
ameUoration  of  society,  and  all  such  new 
ideas  of  social  and  physical  science,  as 
seem  to  have  their  foundation  in  nature 
and  experience.  Yet  they  can  never  for- 
get that  truth  is  old,  and  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  like  the  moral  law,  by  no 
means  a  discovery  of  yesterday. 

In  questions  of  political  economy,  they 


will  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by  the 
example  of  any  other  nation,  into  advocating 
measures  suitable,  perhaps,  to  that  nation, 
but  unsuitable  and  injunous  to  our  own ; 
believing  that  a  judicious  regard  to  the 
circumstances  of  a  people,  should  govern 
its  legislation. 

In  a  choice  of  rulers  and  legislators, 
they  mean  to  sustain  such  men  as  seem 
fitted  to  represent,  not  the  will  only,  but 
the  virtue  ^d  common  sense  of  their  con- 
stituents. 

That  the  power  of  the  Executive  be  re- 
stricted within  its  just  limits,  they  will 
strenuously  urge. 

That  the  rights  and  power  of  the  States 
be  preserved  mviolate,  as  the  sole  defence 
of  the  individual  against  Executive  usurp- 
ation, they  will  also  advocate ;  but  no  less, 
that  individual  States  be  not  suffered  to 
impair  the  high  privileges  of  the  citizen,  in 
his  relation  to  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

That  every  means  be  employed  to  pre- 
vent the  converting  of  oflSces  into  political 
agencies,  for  corrupting  and  subverting 
the  popular  will. 

In  brief,  the  conductors  of  this  jounial 
are  Whigs,  in  principle  and  practice,  and 
mean  to  use  it,  as  far  as  in  them  lies,  for 
the  promotion  of  that  cause. 

As  a  vehicle  of  opinion  to  reach  all 
classes  of  intelligent  persons,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  regard  the  interests  of 
general  literature  in  the  Review,  cquaUj 
with  those  of  politics — ^the  two  being 
necessary  to  each  other. 

In  regard  to  sectional  questions,  a  jour- 
nal professing  to  be  purely  national  must 
either  avoid  them,  or  discuss  them  in  the 
light  of  general  pohcy  and  morality :'  in- 
difference to  the  decision  of  such  questknis 
would  betray  either  an  immoral,  or  an 
imbecile  spirit. 

Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  siud  on 
former  occasions,  of  the  importance  of  a 
truly  national  organ  of  opinion,  whose 
purpose  should  be  to  promote  imion  and 
singleness  of  principle  in  the  Whig  party. 
The  sole  desire  of  the  conductors  of  tms 
journal  is,  that  it  may  in  some  measure 
satisfy  the  want  that  is  felt  for  such  an 
organ. 
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1    PEESIDENT'S  MESSAGE-THE  WAR. 


ten  as  the  President  comes  before 
m  with  a  new  manifesto  in  regard 
nhappy  war,  in  which,  by  hia  own 
le,  unauthorized  and  criminal  act, 
QTolTed  the  country,  no  choice  is 

as  the  fnithful  conductors  of  a 
of  American  politics,  but  to  follow 
this  wetl-txudden  fit-Id — lo  set  up 
faia  and  again,  in  the  face  uf  the 
in  people  and  of  the  world,  the 
todard  of  historic  truth,  of  inter- 

Uw,  of  real  justice  and  honor, 

trup  national  renown  and  glory, 
the  wretched  pcrrersiona,  the  faUe 
ind  miserable  plausibilities  in  which 
;h  functionary  of  the  government 
ly  indulges,  whenever  he  comes 
he  country  to  justify  liimsolf  for 
A  Measure  of  Blood  and  Con<)uest 
h  he  has  undertaken  to  signalize 
inistrution.  If  truth,  as  affecting 
icst  question  of  national  concern, 
L  lost  all  value,  it  must  be  defended 
-ainst  the  mistakes  or  perversions 
sident  of  the  United  States.  Nay, 
.y  becomes  doubly  important  and 

ve  in  euch  a  case,  on  account  of 
lority  which  attaches  to  his  lofty 
And  he  must  not  be  allowed  to 
•minent  station  to  indoctrinate  the 
if  this  country  in  any  false  princi- 
lether  of  the  law  of  nations  or  the 

national  justice  and  honor.  He 
t  be  nUowed  to  seduce  the  Ameri- 
ple  from  the  allegiance  which  they 
i  higher  law  than  any  which  the 

rulere  of  this  earth  can 
the  law  of  right  and  of  duty — I 
,ich   Las   its  sanction  '      ' 

of  men,  and  its  seat  ii 

urse,  we  are  not  weak  enoagi  iti 
inything  less  than  that  liffi  W,,.si- 
■uld  continue,  at  every  opporMrj,ity, 
jTlh  all  his  own  energies,  and  jdi 
gies  he  can  buy  or  borrow  for  the 


war.  It  is  his  fate  also,  in  order  to  render 
hia  attempts  at  justification  any  way 
plausible,  that  he  must  take  care  to  make 
all  his  subsequent  conduct  and  act^  aa 
consistent  as  possible,  in  error  and  crimi- 
nalit}',  with  his  original  offences.  Begin- 
ning wrong,  which  he  is  resolved  never 
to  acknowledge,  he  must  continue  to  go 
wrong,  Binkiug  deeper  and  deeper  at  every 
etep,  until  h«  becomes  involved  in  difficul- 
ties from  which  he  is  obliged  to  confess 
he  sc-es  no  certain  way  of  escape.  Pre- 
cisely ns,  on  the  one  hand,  the  path  of  the 
just  shines  brighter  and  brighter  to  tho 
peri'ect  day,  so,  on  tbC  other,  docs  that 
path  in  which  the  President  has  chosen  to 
walk,  darken,  at  evetr  remove,  into  thicker 
and  more  palpable  gloom.  On  this  point, 
his  recent  AJinual  Message  to  Congress, 
when  rightly  imderstooo^  exhibits  the 
most  melancholy  proof.  Of  course,  it  is 
passably  ingenious,  adroit  and  plauaibio. 
But  it  is  not  difficult  to  unravel  and  expose 
its  plausibihties.  And  it  is  a  bold  docu- 
ment, because  no  other  tone  would  suit,  at 
all,  the  condition  of  desperate  hazard  to 
which  he  has  been  brought  in  the  legiti- 
mate progress  of  the  game  he  undertook  to 
play.  The  most  timid  are  known  to  be- 
come brave,  when  all  retreat  from  danger 
is  found  to  be  cut  off.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  bold  lone  of  the  Message  is  not 
sufficient  to  hide  altogether  that  terrible 
conflict  of  secret  emotions  which,  we  iloubt 
not,  has  been  going  on  all  the  wliile  in 
"     heart  im^fl5r.3cience  of  its  author. 

■otiident  undertook  to  make  a  littlt 
He  has  found  it  a  great  and  terrible 
He  ordered  an  army  to  invade  the 
Mexican  State  of  Tamauhpas.  then  in  the 
undisputed  and  undisturbed  occupation  of 
its  Mexican  inhabitants  ;  and  he  did  this 
with  the  eupectalion  and  belief,  that  a  mili- 
tary demonstration  of  this  sort,  perhaps 

..^.L  „  ..; ti.  ..r.ll'isl.Mi  nr  nrmB.iust  sufficient 


with  a  single  collision  of  arms,  just  si 
to  manifest  our  undoubted  superiority  in 
defence  of  his  original  crime  io  )]  wvir,  wnuld  be-  enough  to  brinjj  MexW.o  Ui 
(  Hiia  eoantr^  iqio  aa  uaneceaaaij  '\sucb  compUaacv  &nd  conce3aioa9,as\iOu\^ 
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enable  him  to  illustrate  his  political  rule  by 
the  acquisition  of  some  portion  of  the  coveted 
lands  of  that  unhappy  country.  In  tliis  he 
-  was  disappointed.  Mr.  Slidcll,  his  envoy 
to  that  republic,  writing  from  its  capital,  in 
the  first  month  of  his  visit  there,  and  mis- 
taking in  like  manner  the  character  of  that 
people,  strongly  recommended  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  virtue  of  "  hostile  demonstrations," 
as  necessary  to  quicken  them  to  the  proper 
labors  of  negotiation.  To  his  surprise,  no 
doubt,  Mr.  Polk  found  that  Mexicans  would 
flght  when  their  homes  and  countrj'  were 
in^-adcd.  Still  he  believed  they  would  be 
overawed  by  '*  hostile  demonstrations  "  'on 
a  more  formidable  scale.  As  soon  as  it  was 
known  at  Washington  that  a  collision  of 
arms  had  taken  place,  with  disasti-ous 
results  to  a  small  body  of  our  gallant 
dragoons,  he  recommended  to  Congress 
"  the  immediate  appeanmce  in  arms  of  a 
large  and  overpowering  force,  as  the  most 
certain  and  efficient  means  of  bringing  the 
existing  collision  with  Mexico  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  termination."  He  was 
{)romptly  authorized  to  call  fifty  thousand 
volunteers  into  the  field,  and  to  employ  the 
whole  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
in  the  war. 

Thus  the  countrj"  was  precipitited  into 
the  war  so  recklessly  provoked  and  begun 
by  the  Executive.  Battles  were  fought  and 
victories  won  in  unbroken  succession,  but 
peace  was  not  obtained.  And  at  the  end  of 
ever}'  ensuing  engagement,  successful  in 
all  'things,  except  in  bringing  submission 
and  peace,  the  President  promised  himself 
that  the  next  battle  and  victory,  and  the 
next,  and  the  next,  would  certainly  Issue  in 
the  wished-for  triumph.  They  brought 
nothing  but  disappointment.  More  men 
were  called  for ;  blood  was  poured  out  like 
water  ;  more  battles  ?md  more  glorious  vic- 
tories were  achieved  ;  half  ik  r'nzon  States 
and  Territories  were  overrun ;  still  wt  'v»d 
not  "conquered  a  peace."  With  everj' 
new  success,  which  was  only  a  new  disap- 
pointment, the  cry  was  raised — "  The  war 
must  be  more  vigorously  prosecuted."  It 
was  prosecuted  just  so  \'igorously  as  to  ena- 
ble our  gallant  soldiers  always  to  win  des- 
perate battles,  against  fearful  odds,  by  the 
most  incredible  efforts,  and  the  most  awful 
sacrifice  of  life.  Our  army  performed  pro- 
digies of  valor,  challenging,  by  their  gallant  i 
deeds,  the  amazement  and  adminXvmoiilti^  \ 


world.  And  so  odr  victorious  arma 
carried  up  to  the  gates  of  the  proud  c 
of  the  Mexican  empire.  And  then 
was  a  magnanimous  pause,  to  receii 
submission  of  the  enemy.  He  was 
bled,  but  he  was  not  subdued.  He 
yield  much,  but  he  would  not  jrie 
Tlie  President  had  imposed  on  himse 
necessity  of  making  his  demands  larg< 
they  might  seem  to  bear  some  propc 
portion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  war. 
had  begun  a  little  war,  upon  a  d« 
enemy,  who  was  to  be  terrified  into  sb 
sion,  by  "the  appearance  in  arms 
large  and  overpowering  force."  I 
grown  into  a  great  war,  that  tasked  th 
resources  and  the  full  energies  of  the  i 
to  carry  it  on.  The  very  policy,  in 
which  proposed  to  strike  terror  int 
heart  of  the  enemy  by  a  formidable  sh 
force,  created  the  necessity  of  makin 
war  in  fact  a  formidable  one,  fron 
moment  <it  was  found  that  the 
demonstration  was  a  failure.  Anc 
prosecution  of  such  a  formidable  war 
ted,  in  its  turn,  a  sort  of  necessity  of  1 
ing  out  results  of  corresponding  niagn 
far  beyond  anything  having  reft 
merely  to  the  original  matters  of  diffc 
between  the  two  countries.  When  ov 
torious  army  stood  before  the  gates  c 
enemy's  capit<il,  in  the  heart  of  his  d 
ions,  there  was  no  longer  a  question  . 
the  original  grounds  of  quarrel, 
were  yielded  by  Mexico.  She  agre< 
give  up  her  pretensions  to  Texas,  wliic 
been  annexed  to  the  United  States 
which  she  had  heretofore  insisted  o 
garding  as  her  own  revolted  provin 
spit(i  of  its  declared  independence,  ar 
political  union  Avith  this  countrj'.  An 
agreed,  also,  to  give  us  ample  indemr 
txjrritory,  more  than  enough  to  cove 
claims  of  our  citizens  upon  her  ju 
which  thus  far  she  had  failed  to 
These  were  tlie  main  original  points  c 
iv'-ence,  and  formed  the  onlv  orijrmal 
jee*  s  of  complaint  or  demand  wo  h; 
make  against  Mexico.  Tliey  wore 
yicWetfJ^^as  they  would  have  he<Mi  yi< 
by  jeprotiation,  without  any  war  at 
only  a  little  forbe^irance  and  a  litth?  wi 
had  been  exercised  in  reirard  to  thorn. 
whole  country  is  aware  of  tliis,  and 
never  b<»  com-inced  to  the  contrary. 
hence  it  was,  that  after  hanng  proset 
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tch  a  fornudable,  costly  and  desolating 
ar,  up  to  the  walls  of  the  Mexican  capita], 
>r  no  necessary  causes  of  dispute  whatever 
etween  Mexico  and  us,  the  President 
mnd  or  deemed  it  necessary  to  turn  his 
aek  upon  the  false  pretences  he  had  con- 
Antly  set  up  and  insisted  on,  as  inducing 
sd  justifying  hostilities,  and  to  make  such 
emands  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
lexican  empire  as,  if  yielded  on  her  part, 
a^ht  gratify  the  pride  and  supposed  rapa- 
ity  of  his  countrymen,  and  win  for  the  war 
n  unjustifiable  and  dishonest  popular  ap- 
roval.  This,  of  course,  put  peace  out  of 
lie  question.  Negotiations  were  broken 
ff,  because  Mexico  would  not  consent  to 
he  dismemberment  proposed  to  her.  An 
nnecessary  war  had  led  to  the  making  of 
n  iniquitous  and  exorbitant  demand,  to 
rhich  Mexico  would  not  submit.  The  con* 
lict  was  resumed.  More  battles  were 
Dught ;  the  best  blood  of  the  country 
lowed  again  like  water ;  the  capital  of  the 
nemy  was  entered,  sword  in  hand,  and 
iexico  is  conquered ! 

Yes,  Mexico  is  conquered,  but  she  is  not 
et  subdued,  and  we  have  not  yet  "  con- 
[uered  a  peace."  Mexico  is  no  nearer  sub- 
iiission,  now  that  l)er  capital  is  in  our  hands, 
ban  the  United  States  were,  when,  in  the 
i<?  vol  lit  ion,  the  enemy  had  possession  of 
Sew -York  and  Philadelphia.  She  is  no 
icar^T  submission  than  Russia  was,  when 
S'api>lef»n  was  in  Moscow.  And  it  is  at  this 
rry  point,  that  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
Hs.<ments  <»f  the  Pr(?sident  on  account  of 
his  war.  ani  become  most  formidable  and 
noxiricable.  At  the  end  of  campaij^ns  as 
omplotely  successful,  so  far  as  mihtary  op- 
Tat  ions  are  concerned,  as  any  that  Alexan- 
ler  or  Napv>leon  ever  prosecuted,  he  finds 
limself  in  a  st;ite  of  most  distressing  pvr- 
"klexity.  He  can  neither  go  forward  nor 
etn-Mt.  with  any  prospect  of 'satisfaction, 
rhe  hust  field  of  glory  in  this  war,  was 
eaped  when  the  city  of  Mexico  was  taken, 
lenceforth,  there  can  b<^  no  grand  fighting, 
10  glorious  victories.  What  remains  is  a 
far  of  det^iils,  a  defensive  war  against  gue- 
illas,  and  assassins,  and  the  vomilo.  A 
ew  minor  cities  and  places  may  yet  be  as- 
;ailed  and  taken  ;  but  there  can  be  no  grand 
orward  movement.  As  a  war  of  move- 
nent  and  of  conquest,  it  is  over.  And  as 
.he  President  holds  retread  to  be  J/nposalble, 
u>  U)agr  ^^  Mexico  refuses  to  consent  to  the 
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terms  he  has  prescribed  for  her  dismember- 
ment,'and  as  there  is  not  the  slightest 
chance  that  Mexico  unllcDer  consent  to  any- 
thing of  the  sort,  a  state  of  embarrassment 
has  arisen,  which  might  well  fill  the  Execu- 
tive with  distress  and  alarm.  How  he  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  the  case,  since  he  is  forced 
to  meet  it  in  some  way,  we  shall  see  in  the 
progress  of  this  article.  SuflSce  it  here  to 
say,  that  he  meets  the  case  with  a  proposi- 
tion as  daring,  reckless,  and  profl^te,  as 
any  that  ever  characterized  the  proceedings 
of  the  most  celebrated  among  the  professed 
conquerers  and  spoilers  of  ancient  or  mod- 
em times ;  and  so  we  shall  demonstrate 
the  fact  to  be,  before  we  have  done  with  the 
subject. 

Our  readers  must  be  nuuie  aware,  if  they 
are  not  so  already,  of  the  significant  and 
important  fact,  now  officially  disclosed,  that 
the  war  assumed  an  entirely  new  phase 
from  the  termination  of  the  negotiations 
between  Mr.  Trist  and  the  Mexican  Com- 
missioners.    From  that  period,  rr  became 

EXPLlCrrLT    AND    WITHOUT  DISGUISE,  A  WAR 

FOR  THE  Conquest  and  Dismemberment  or 
Mexico.  The  general  object  had  been 
plain  enough  to  all  shrewd  obscr\'er8  from 
the  beginning ;  but  it  had  been  made  as 
far  Jis  posvsible  a  covert  object,  and  had  been 
constantly,  not  to  say  impudently,  dis- 
avowed. Up  to  that  time,  other  objects  of 
th('  war  had  been  insistc^d  on,  and  not 
without  some  show  of  reason,  since  war  had 
been  underUiken.  There  were  the  claims 
of  our  citizens,  which  must  be  secured  in 
some  siitisfactorv  form.  And.  then.  Mexico 
must  be  made  to  relin(jui.sh  her  pretensions 
to  Texas,  since  that  country  was  annexed 
t^)  the  United  States.  There  was,  finally, 
an  unsettled  question  of  boundary  between 
Mexi(*o  and  the  State  of  Texas,  which 
Mexico  must  be  mtule  to  consent  to  nego- 
tiate about  and  settle,  before  we  could 
make  a  definitive  peace  with  her.  These 
were  the  subjects  of  difference  between  the 
two  countries  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war,  and  the  only  subjects  of  ditference. 
Of  course  they  formed,  so  far  as  had  been 
avowed  at  any  time,  the  objects,  and  the 
only  objects,  of  the  war  on  our  part. 

Now    we    desire    to    Jisk,    and    to   ask 

very  emphatically,  what  remained  of  these 

objects  of  the  war,  aft<»r  the  couteteivc^ 

hiftwcon  the  American  and  Me.x\caiv  Com- 

miasioners  before  the  wallfi  of  t\ic  M.eivcaj 
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capital  ?  Looking  steadily  at  these  as  the 
only  subjects  of  difference  between  the  two 
nations,  and  the  only  legitimate  and  avowed 
objects  of  the  war  on  our  part»  what  was 
Mr.  Trist,  as  the  Comniissioner  of  the 
United  States,  authorized,  or  rather  what 
should  he  have  been  authorized  of  right,  to 
demand  of  the  Mexican  Government,  in  re- 
gard to  them  ?  His  legitimate  demands 
would  have  been — 

1.  Ample  indemnity  for  the  claims  of 
American  citizens  on  Mexico.  2.  The 
cession,  or  renunciation,  of  all  claims  or 
pretensions  on  the  part  of  Mexico,  to  the 
proper  territory  of  the  State  of  Texas. 
8.  An  adjustment,  on  terms  of  reciprocal 
fairness,  of  the  boundary  between  the  State 
of  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Now  these  demands  were  virtually  inclu- 
ded in  the  plan  of  a  Treaty  furnished  to 
Mr.  Trist  at  Washington,  and  presented  by 
him  to  the  Mexican  Commissioners.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  we  should  state  at  this 
moment,  what  other  and  further  demands 
were  included  in  the  same  document 
How,  then,  did  Mexico  treat  these  de- 
mands? What  answer  did  she  return 
through  her  Commissioners  ?  Did  she  re- 
fuse lul  concessions  on  all  or  any  of  these 
suUects? 

The  Mexican  Commissioners  presented  a 
Coontcr-Project  for  a  Treaty,  whicli  is 
referred  to  in  the  President's  Message,  as 
offering  terms  of  a  Treaty  **  wholly  inad- 
missible." We  deeply  regret  to  be  obliged 
to  say,  that  this  highest  oflicial  dignitary  of 
the  land  speaks  of  this  Counter-Project  in 
a  manner  which  is  neither  warranted  by 
cmnmon  candor,  nor  by  the  clear  facts  of 
the  ease. 

One  thing  at  least  is  not  denied  in  the 
President's  statement  of  objections  to  the 
terms  of  this  Counter-Project ;  and  that  is, 
that  it  includes  a  clear  cciision  or  renuncia- 
tion of  all  claims  or  pretensions  of  the 
Mexican  government,  to  the  proper  territory 
of  Texas.  This  is  done  in  the  fourth 
article  of  the  project,  which  is  as  follows : —  , 

*  The  dividing  line  between  the  two  Ropul)- 
lics  shall  commenco  in  the  Gulf  of  Moxiro, 
three  leainies  from  land,  opposite  to  the  Roiith- 
om  mouth  of  the  Bay  of  Corpus  Christi,  run- 

nin  a  Btnight  line  from  within  the  said  Bay 
e  mouth  of  the  river  Nueces;  thence 
throQgb  the  middle  of  said  river  in  all  its  conrsc 
itf  Ug  moarce;  from  the  source  of  the  river  Nne- 
«*a^Ar  Hmeedmtinigbt  line  mdl  it  meets 


the  present  frontier  of  New  Mexico  o 
east-south-east  side;  then  follow  the  pi 
boundary  of  New  Mexico  on  the  east, 
and  west,  until  this  last  touches  the 
degree  ;  which  will  serve  as  a  limit  for  bol 
publics  from  the  point  in  which  it  touche 
said  frontier  of  West  of  New  Mexico  to  tl 
ciBc  Ocean.  The  Government  of  Mexio 
mises  not  to  found  any  new  tovns  or  est 
colonies  in  the  tract  of  land  which  remaii 
tween  the  river  Nueces  and  the  Bravi 
Norte." 

The  line  here  proposed  as  a  boui 
begins  with  yielding  to  the  United  £ 
the  State  of  Texas,  just  as  it  had  sta 
a  State  or  Department  of  Mexico.  I 
the  same  State  of  Texas,  having  its  » 
eastern  boundary  defined  as  here  desoi 
which  had  revolted  from  Mexico, 
achieved  its  independence  on  the  plai 
San  Jacinto.  The  line  here  stated 
not,  it  is  true,  include  any  part  of  Ccj 
la,  or  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas,  nc 
of  which  ever  revolted  from  Mexic< 
ever  manifested  any  desire  to  sep 
from  the  Mexican  empire.  But  we  n 
that  this  line  yielded  to  the  United  S 
the  proper  State  and  territory  of  T 
And  let  it  be  remembered  that  wi 
here  referring  to  this  matter,  only 
affects  the  general  question  of  Annexi 
and  the  subject  of  difficulty  and  dit 
between  the  countries  on  account  of 
nexation.  It  was  this  subject  of  Am 
tion — as  distinct  from  any  mere  que 
of  boundary — at  which  Mexico  origi 
took  offence.  It  was  on  this  account 
the  Mexican  minister  in  this  country 
monte,  demanded  his  passports  and  ' 
drew  from  the  country.  It  was  on 
account  that  Mexico  refused  to  have 
further  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
Shannon,  then  our  minister  near  the 
emment  of  that  republic.  And  it  wj 
this  account,  and  because  Mr.  SlidcU 
not  come  as  a  special  commissioner  cha 
with  the  particular  duty  of  propi 
terms  of  accommodation  in  referent 
Annexation,  that  that  functionary  wa 
received  by  the  Mexican  government 
was  tliis  Annexation  of  Texas  that  M* 
said  originally  she  should  regard  as  i 
claration  of  war  against  her,  ihougb 
acted  no  further  on  this  declaration 
to  break  up  all  diplomatic  relations 
us,  and  to  hold  herself  aloof  as  the  offe 
party,  wbo  iraa  U>  \ie  cooffiAaaJu^ 
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.€•  oar  Mil..;  Bar  ngee- 
iM  «f  OTranialH;  nw  irtnhiww  one 
dfavt  of  Manhnt  by  our  gOTMnniBB^ 
hoMk  aat  muium'  M*  down  oiatmcUy  aa 
•Tmm oTm^  iMUe  BHiDly  to 

"^  to  ngr  i%  thii  in 

Phgeot  «Cft  tMif«  the  Men- 
ennwdj  ykiMfld  the 
riiold  MBtltr  cf  diSBnooo  Of  dmute  in 
qjiid  to  the  genenl  aotgeei  of  ttie  An- 
nrtiM  of  TeiM  to  the  TTidted  Btetes. 
iMMNwIkm  ww^iio  Ismgn  o  Mfajeet  of 
Mfiliinf J  ead  wee  »o  longer  to  stend  in 
lewnjoiF  peeee  and  aaifey  between  the 
vo  eoantriML  And  ikue  we  iey«  one  of 
le  otMrinel  snb|eete  p[  ditpute,  and  no 
oelii  tae  innnettBBeleedinff  to  a  coUiBon' 
faw^wnawofed.  If  &erehad  been 
»  Anfrmtion  there  would  hare  been  no 
ar ;  tbwe  would  have  been  no  intemip- 
on  of  dtpioinatie  and  firiendly  relaliona ; 
lera  woald  hare  been  no  rejection  ct  our 
■nirtnr,  and  no  wiarohing  of  troopa  to  the 
tio  Gnndeu  ''The  ezutinp^  war/'  said 
le  lifwinan  eonmiinoaen  in  their  letter 
>  Mr.  TMat^  aoeompanying  their  oonnter- 
rojeety  "  has  been  undertaken  solely  on 
sconnt  of  the  territory  of  the  State  of 
exas,  respecting  which  the  North  Ameri- 
m  republic  presents  as  its  title  the  Act 
f  the  said  State  by  which  it  was  annexed 
)  the  North  American  confederation,  after 
aving  proclaimed  its  independence  of 
[exico."  And  they  add,  after  stating 
lat  Mexico  consents  **  to  the  pretensions 
r  the  government  of  Washington  to  the 
irritory  of  Texas,"  that  "the  cause  of 
le  war  has  disappeared,  and  the  war  it- 
slf  ought  to  cease,  since  there  is  no  war- 
mt  for  its  continuance."  And  imdoubt- 
lly  they  were  right  to  this  extent,  that 
I  far  as  this  question  of  Annexation  was 
cause  for  the  war,  that  cause  did  disap- 
dar  from  the  moment  Mexico  had  declared 
srself  ready  to  yield  the  point,  and  the 
nited  States  were  no  longrer  at  liberty  to 
rosecute  the  war  on  account  of  that 
lestion,  or  for  any  reason  merely  incident 
» it.  This  object  of  the  war,  then,  if  an 
bjec t  of  the  war  at  all,  no  longer  remained 
'ter  the  conferences  between  the  commis- 
oners  d  the  two  countries,  in  September ; 
id  when  the  war  was  renewed,  it  was  re 
Bwed  for  no  object  rehuiagr  to  the  annex- 
)iem  afJlBoayt  io  ibe  Umted  States, 
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Tbe  next  object  of  the  wacp  onoarpavt^ 
after  it  had  once  beeneonunenced,  was  to 
obtain  eatiafaetion,  w  indemnity,  for  the 

olaimB  of  our  oitiiena  on  Mexico,  on  account 
of  injuries  and  indignitiea  to  their  persoBn 
and  property.  These  daima  were  not  the 
oanae  or  the  war ;  it  was  not  undertahen 
fw  the  redreea  of  these  injuriea ;  but  the 
war  once  begun,  it  waa  not  to  be  expected 
that  peace  would  be  made,  mtil  theae  de* 
manaa  should  be  latialMtorily  adjusted. 

Now  we  attert»  in  the  foce  c^  the  bald 
and  bold  statement  to  the  contraiy  in  the 
Pxeeident's  Message,  that  the  Mexican 
CommissionerB,  in  udr  counter-project  did 
offin*  an  ample  indemnity  for  theae  chdmai 
It  18  not  trncy  aa  the -Preaident  affirms,  that 
this  plan  "contained  nopro?i8ionfcn*the 
payment  by  Mexico  of  the  just  claima  of 
our  dthens."  There  waa  no  ofifor  of  pay^- 
ment  in  money,  nor  waa  any  such  paymMt 
in  money  expected^  or  desired,  by  the- Ad- 
ministration. But  there  waa  indemnity, 
and  juat  that  kind  <rf  indemnity  after  Wtioh 
the|poTemment  haa  been  loolong  from  the 
begmning,  namely,  indemnity  in  terri- 
toiy. 

The  whole  statement  in  which  the  Mes- 
sage indulges  on  this  point,  is  the  most  ex- 
traordinary, perhaps,  that  was  ever  uttered 
by  a  high  public  functionary,  in  the  face  of 
an  intelligent  country.  We  know  of  noth- 
ing to  compare  with  it,  except,  indeed, 
some  other  statements  of  the  like  character 
in  the  same  document,  and  in  the  Presi- 
dent's previous  Messages  on  the  same  gen- 
eral subject.  It  would  be  charitable  to 
believe,  if  we  could,  that  the  President  fsHa 
into  these  shocking  errors  of  fact,  from  the 
agency  and  imposition  of  some  unprincipled 
persons  about  him,  and  is  to  be  excused  on 
the  ground  of  utter  inattention,  or  else  of 
absolute  want  of  capacity.  If  this  habit  of 
gross  perversion,  or  of  careless  statement,  is 
to  be  indulged  in,  and  tolerated,  and  if  he 
is  really  to  be  held  accountable  for  what 
appears  under  his  hand,  it  will  soon  come 
to  be  understood,  that  a  Message  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Congress, 
is  no  more  to  be  relied  on  for  its  relation 
of  facts,  than  the  most  worthless  newspa- 
per sheet  in  the  land. 

The  Message  informs  Congress  and  the 
country,  that  **  the  terras  of  a  treaty  pto- 
posed  by  the  Mexican  Commissioners,  were 
wholly  inadmissible,"  among  other  reasona, 
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some  of  which  are  equally  g^ss,  because 
"  it  contained  no  provision  for  the  payment 
by  Mexico  of  the  just  claims  of  our  citi- 
zens." Standing  by  itself,  this  might  be 
taken  merely  as  an  assertion  that  this  pro- 
ject of  a  treaty  contained  no  provision  for 
the  pecuniary  payment  of  these  claims; 
and  if  so  intended  to  be  understood,  the 
assertion  could  have  had  no  purpose,  but 
to  mislead  and  confound  the  intelligence  of 
the  general  reader,  because,  from  the  be- 
ginmng  of  this  war,  the  President  has  had 
no  design  or  desire,  nor  the  remotest  ex- 
pectation, that  these  claims  should  be  paid 
by  Mexico  in  money,  or  provided  for  by 
her  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  cession  of 
territory  to  the  United  States.  We  must 
hold  the  President,  therefore,  as  meaning 
to  deny,  by  the  expression  we  have  quoted, 
that  Mexico  had  made  any  offer  whatever 
of  indemnity  for  the  claims  of  our  citizens. 
And  he  has  not  left  this  matter  in  doubt ; 
for  by  way  of  expressly  ncgati\ing  the  idea 
that  any  cession  of  territory  was  offered  as 
indemnity  for  these  claims,  he  proceeds  to 
declare,  as  showing  what  he  calls  '*  the 
unreasonable  terms  proposed  by  the  Mexi- 
can Commissioners,"  that  this  project  of  a 
treaty,  amongst  other  things,  **  offered  to 
<;ede  to  the  United  States,  /f/r  a  pecuniary 
connderation,  that  part  of  Upper  Califor- 
nia lying  north  of  latitude  thirty -seven 
degrees."  He  refers  to  this  offer  of  ccs- 
non,  as  among  the  objectionable  and  un- 
reasonable things  contained  in  the  counter- 
project  of  the  Mexican  Commissioners — a 
cession  to  be  made  "for  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration ;"  and  ho  accuses  the  Commis- 
uoners  of  having  *'  negotiated  as  if  Mexico 
were  the  victorious  and  not  the  vanquished 
party."  In  short,  he  means  to  state,  and 
means  that  we  shall  understand  him  as  stat- 
ing, that  while  Mexico  had  the  impertinence 
to  endeavor  to  get  a  bargain  out  of  us,  by 
offering  to  sell  us  land  in  California  for 
ready  money,  she  refused  to  give  us  any 
indemnity,  or  any  satisfaction  whatever,  in 
land  or  anything  else,  for  the  just  claims 
of  our  citizens.  And  this  statement  we  are 
constrained  to  pronounce  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  the  facts. 

It  will  be  observed  by  the  reader  that 
our  Commissioner  opened  the  negotiation 
at  the  conferences  referred  to,  by  present- 
ing to  the  Mexican  Commissioners  the 
dniiybt  of  B  tnatf,  with  which  he  had 


been  furnished  by  our  Govemmfli 
though  the  President  takes  pains  to  i 
us,  by  way  of  showing  with  what  i 
nified  and  lofty  reserve  the  conf 
must  have  been  approached  on  Um 
of  the  United  States,  that  Mr.  Trisi 
not  directed  to  make  any  new  overti 
peace."  Nevertheless,  he  presenti 
draught  of  a  treaty,  the  first  arCi 
which  began  with  declaring,  **  Ther 
be  a  firm  and  universal  peace  betw^ 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  1 
Mexican  States,"  <fec.  The  subsequ 
tides,  of  course,  set  forth  the  terma 
which  the  President  proposed  this  1 
and  universal  peace  should  rest. 

Now  it  is  the  particular  mode  ac 
in  this  draught  of  a  treaty,  of  rcj 
the  matters  of  difference  and  dispu 
tween  the  two  countries,  to  which  w< 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader,  h 
of  preparing  him  to  understand  full- 
without  the  possibility  of  mistake 
meaning  and  mtention  of  the  temu 
sequently  proposed  in  the  Counter-P 
of  the  Mexican  Commissioners.  He 
remomber  that  a  main  thing  was, 
President  so  strenuously  argues,  to  > 
indemnity  for  the  claims  of  our  citiw 
a  cession  of  territory.  *•  Mexico," 
the  Message,  **  has  no  money  to  pa; 
no  other  means  of  making  the  rei 
indemnity.  If  we  refuse  this,  we  ca 
tain  nothing  else."  This,  indeed,  was  a 
ing  a  fact  without  any  warrant  of 
But  for  the  interruption  caused  by  tl 
nexation  of  Texas,  and  finally  by  th< 
tlicre  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  every 
of  these  claims  would  have  been  p 
money.  And  the  President  forgets  \ 
this  v(*ry  Message  in  which  he  urges  tl 
possibility  of  squeezing  anything  c 
Mexico,  except  land,  he  exults  in  the 
pect  of  being  able  to  do  a  good 
towards  supporting  our  vast  mUitarj 
rations  in  that  country  by  the  money 
shall  be  collected  out  of  regular  M< 
custom  house  and  internal  duties, 
into  the  hands  of  our  officers  for  tha 
pose!  The  internal  revenue  of  A 
and  her  Departments,  is  stated  b; 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  i 
Report,  to  have  l)een  about  thirteer 
ions  of  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  re 
on  imports  he  says  have  varied  from 
twelve  imlUona.     Aikd  Y\e  ^ve»  \1  «&  ^ 
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Wir- 
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t  wilh  ft»  porti,  Md  ■tMkii,  Md  readi 
^:ll■n■o  m  ov  phmimob,  m  msy  e<d- 
Ift  ftwAdin  OB  impotii  m  mneh  u 
iadwkiAliMftvadtodo;  thowhliow 
ipnh  «•  a^  ffMhar  fton  tatonMf  dntiM 
»-^  Mt  vwton  to  wtiawto.  Hn^ 
taKtWikna  As  AdwBiitntioB  pnpoa- 
^«1A  wffumk  nadoraDdgoodfiiith, 
•  mOmI  flram  HMODOk  fa  Ift*  f^"'/  r^g- 
iir  taw^  «U1«  Iht  priaeipiil  porta  and 
Ulitm  A^  nntun  m  our  lulitary  ocah- 
tltiiMt  wttcf  Bora  ""tpj"''"  BDDn>llT>  in 
Had  mU  lad  anr,  ftr  tha  mpport  <tf  the 
w,  Smm  wDsId  niSee  to  p«7  AreiydoUw 
>f  the  duBi  wUeh  oar  otueu  hkva  apaa 
h»  jailieB  of  that  eonntiy;  and  at  the 
i^aa  tino — in  the  nme  Inath — we  hare 
ft  hid  doira  aa  a  fiwt — '.'lAeMrudnnqaea- 
ionaUe "  ai  oar  right  to  Oregon  ap  to 
WBf4am  fnrtji  or  aa  our  i^[ht  to  the  Bio 
Bnnda  aa  a  botBdar^ — thatHeneo  ia^ 
talf  laaUe  to  DBf  m  ai^thing  bvt  land? 
la  iMh  ndaenue  and  gioaa  otmtntdietioiM 
lo«  Aa  lapadow  and  AahoDeet  poEey  of 
tte  Pnridaat  oonataatlyinTolTe  hnn.  He 
ma  reoolTed.  from  the  peginnrng.  to  hare 
taiitorj,  MM  much  a>  be  ravld  wring  from 
the  fears  and  distresses  of  that  n^mppy 
eoQDtiy — territory  conquered  in  fact,  be- 
canse  forced  from  ita  unwilling  owner  by 
Ihe  terror,  and,  if  need  be,  by  the  desola- 
li(Mi  of  our  arms ;  bat  he  wished  to  put  a 
mask  on  llie  har^  and  bloody  features  of 
the  abominable  transaction,  by  providmg 
diBt  the  forced  cession  should  pass  under 
the  fraudulent  guise  of  a  necessary  indem- 
nity, with  a  ^nerous  offer  of  payment,  or 
how  many  millions  we  know  not,  for  what- 
ever balance  of  value  there  might  be  over 
and  abore  the  indenmity.  This  was  hi^ 
policy  and  his  resolution,  and  hence  hU 
labored  and  awkward  attempt  to  make  the 
EOnndry  beliere,  at  one  and  the  same  mo- 
ment, that  taxation  in  Ueiico  would  give 
Ds  millions  for  the  support  of  the  war,  bul 
could  not  be  made  Ui  produce  a  farthing 
for  the  payment  of  our  claims. 

But  we  return  to  the  prant  of  our  argu- 
sent  and  exposition.  A  principal  thing  to 
be  secured  in  a  treaty  of  peace,  was  the  pay- 
Dtent  <rf  onr  claims.  This  was  to  be  done. 
■■  the  President  innsts,  only  by  oblaimnK 
aceasioo  of  territory.  Mr.  Trist  carried 
out  with  him  a  plan  of  a  tmstp'  which  em- 
iiMOM/  tbm  ofy'eot;  Mod  ^^c/Ah  ju»t  ae  . 


true  of  this  plan,  aa  it  is  of  the  OoBstar- 
Frojeet  praaentod  by  Uie  tfitrinait  Cob- 
miBBonerB,  firrt,  that  "it  eontatoed  ao 
pronaioB  lor  the  payment  by  Mexico,  of 
Uie  jnat  olaima  of  our  tdtiaeaB  i'  and  next, 
that  it  cootaiaed  a  pTorinoa  for  the  eea- 
mn  of  toritoiy  to  (he  United  Statea  "br 
apeeniuaiyooiuideratkM.".  If  the  Ooon- 
tecProjeot  waa  objeotuoafafe  or  ofiensTa, 
OD  dther  of  these  groands,  dw  plan  pi«- 
MBted  by  Mr.  Trist  waa  objeelionable  and 
ofienHve  to  the  United  Statea  for  the  aams 
reasons.  The  form  at  reaching  both 
pcanta — iadeinnity,  and  the  eeaBoo  of  tar- 
ritory — waa  preosely  the  same  in  aaoh 
eaae.  And  BKire  than  thia:  the  aabataiiea 
of  the  aereral  proriskau,  onbtaoag  theaa 
two  objeota,  and,  to  a  great  extaat,  the 
lingnige,  was  identieal  in  the  two  pro- 
jecta  3[  a  treaty,  a>cept  raly — and  thia 
waa  the  only  essential  diieranoe — as  to  the 
anumnt  of  teiritory  to  be  oedad.  W« 
here  plane  the  articles  otMitaining  thaae 
prorisionB  in  jiutapontion  on  onr  pagea,' 
that  they  may  be  read  together  and  eamfy 
compared ;  oily  prenurii^  that  the  nut- 
ter inclosed  in  bnefceta,  m  the  copy  flnt 
^ven,  was  no^  aooording  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Washingt<m  Union,  embrseed 
m  the  original  draught  furnished  to  Mr. 
Trist. 


FROM  THE  ORArOlIT  Of  A  TRSATr  F 
BY  HB.   TBIBT. 

'  Article  IV.  The  boundary  line  between  tb* 
two  rcpablicB  shall  commence  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  three  leagues  from  land,  oppo^te  the 
Rio  Grande  ;  from  thence  up  the  miodle  of  that 
nver  to  the  point  where  it  etrikca  the  southern 
line  of  New  Mexico;  thence  weatwurdly  aloiiff 
the  southern  bound.iry  of  New  Mexico,  to  the 
Eouthwestorn  comer  oi  the  same ;  Ihcnce  north- 
ward along  the  weutorn  line  of  New  Mexico, 
nntil  it  intOTsecta  the  first  branch  of  tiie  river 
Gila,  or  if  it  should  not  intersect  aoy  branch  of 
that  river,  then  to  the  point  on  the  said  Hoc 

:  nearest  to  such  branch  ;  and  thence  in  a  direct 
lino  to  the  satno,  and  down  the  middle  of  said 

■  branch  and  of  the  sud  river  until  it  omj)tie« 
into  the  Rio  Colorudo.  and  thence  downwarde 

I  by  the  middle  of  the  Colorado,  and  the  middle 

I  of  the  Gulf  of  California,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

'  Article  V.  In  consideration  of  Uic  extension 
of  the  boundaries  of  the  United  Stales,  as  defined 

I  by  the  last  preceding  article,  [and  by  the  stipn- 
lations  which  will  appear  in  article  Nn.  8,  tRe 

I  United  States  abandon,  for  ever,  all  cla\iiia 
^Bjosl  tAe  f/niteJ  States  of  Mexico  on  acconnx 

of  the  expoaaea  of  the  war]  the  United  StaXm 
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agree  to  pav  to  the  United  Mexican  States,  at 

\he  city  of  Vera  Cruz,  tlie  sum  of 

dollani,  in  five  equal  instalment:*,  each  of 

dollars ;  the  lirst  instiilnient  to  be  paid  immedi- 
ately alti'r  this  treaty  shall  h.ivi?  been  duly  rati- 
fied by  the  government  of  the  United  Mexican 
States. 

Article  VI.  As  a  further  consideration  [of 
article  No.  4]  for  the  exten-sion  of  the  bounda- 
rios  of  the  Ignited  States,  as  defined  by  the  fourth 
article  of  this  treaty,  the  United  States  agree  to 
ajMume  and  pay  to  the  claimants  all  the  instal- 
ments now  due,  or  hereafter  to  become  due,  un- 
der the  convention  betwe»?n  the  two  republics 
concluded  at  the  city  of  Mexico  on  the  30th  day 
of  January,  1843,  "further  to  provide  for  tho 
payment  of  awards  in  favor  of  claimants  under 
the  convention  betwc^en  the  United  States  and 
the  Mexican  republic,  of  the  1 1th  April,  1839  ;" 
and  the  United  States  also  agree  to  assume  and 
pay,  to  an  amount  not  exceeding  three  millions 
of  dollars,  all  claims  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  not  heretofore  decided  against  the  gov-^ 
erumcnt  of  the  United  Mexican  Slates,  which ' 
may  have  arisen  previous  to  the  1 3lh  of  May, 
1846,  and  shall  be  found  to  bi;  justly  due  by  a 
board  of  commissioners,  to  bo  e&itablished  by  tho 
government  of  the  United  States,  whase  awards 
shall  be  iinal  and  conclusive  :  provided,  that  in 
deciding  upon  tlic  validity  of  these  claims,  the 
board  shall  be  guided  aufi  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples and  rules  of  decision  prcscriixMl  by  the 
first  and  fifth  articles  of  the  unratified  conven- 
tion, concluded  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  20th 
day  of  November,  A.  D.  1843  ;  jjnd  in  no  case 
."hull  an  uwani  be  made  in  favor  of  any  claim 
not  embraced  by  those  principles  and  rules.  And 
the  Unitc«l  States  do  hereby  for  ever  discharge 
llie  United  Mexican  States  from  all  liability  for 
any  of  tho  said  claims,  whether  the  same  shall 
bo  rejected  or  allowed  by  the  said  board  of 
cununissiouers. 

FBOM    THE    COUNTEU-PROJCCT    PKOPOSED  HY 
THE    MEXICAN    COMMm.<^I0NEUS. 

4th.  The  dividing  line  between  the  two  re- 
publics shall  commence  in  the  (Julf  of  Mexico, 
three  leaoues  from  land,  opposite  Uie  southern 
mouth  of  the  bay  of  Corpus  Christi,  running  in 
a  straight  line  from  within  the  said  buy  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Nueces ;  thenco  through  the 
middle  of  that  river  in  all  its  course  to  its  source : 
from  the  source  of  tho  river  Nuecos  shall  be 
trace<I  a  straight  line  until  it  meets  the  present 
frontier  of  New  Mexico  on  the  east-south-east 
side,  then  follow  the  present  boundary  of  New 
Mexico  on  the  east,  north  and  west,  until  this 
last  Uiuohes  the  37th  degree  ;  w-hieli  will  serve 
Bji  a  limit  for  both  republics,  from  the  iM)int  in 
which  it  touches  the  said  frontier  of  west  of 
Now  Mexico  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  govern- 
ment of  Mexico  promises  not  to  found  any  new 
/oimsf  or  estaUliah  colonies  in  tho  tract  of  land 


which  remains  between  the  river  Naecea  and 
the  Bravo  del  Norte. 

5th.  In  just  compensation  for  the  extensioo* 
of  old  limits  which  the  United  States  may  ac^ 
quire  by  the  previous  article,  the  goveniment 
of  said  United  States  is  bound  to  pay  over  to 
the  republic  of  Mexico  the  sam  of  ,  which 

shall  oe  placed  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  at  the 
disposal  of  the  said  government  of  the  Mexicaa 
republic,  in  the  act  of  exchanging  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  treaty. 

6th.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
further  bound  to  take  upon  itself  and  satisfy 
fully  to  tlie  claimants  all  the  instalments  [can- 
tiduides]  which  are  due  up  to  this  time,  and  may 
come  due  in  fntore,  by  reason  of  the  claimi 
now  liquidated,  and  decided  against  the  Mez^ 
can  republic,  agreeably  to  the  conventions  a^ 
ranged  between  the  two  republics,  the  11th  of 
April,  1839,  and  30th  of  January,  1843,  in  such 
manner  that  the  Mexican  repuUic  shall  have 
absolutely  no  further  parent  to  make  by  rea- 
son of  the  said  reclamations. 

7th.  The  government  of  the  United  States  is 
also  bound  to  take  upon  itself  and  pay  fullv  all 
the  claims  of  its  own  citizens,  not  yet  decided, 
against  the  Mexican  republic,  whatever  may  be 
tlie  title  or  motive  from  which  they  may  pro- 
ceed or  in  which  they  are  founded ;  so  that  from 
the  date  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications  of 
the  present  treaty,  there  shall  remain  settled 
definitely  and  for  ever,  the  accounts  of  every 
kind  tliat  exist,  or  may  be  supposed  to  exist, 
between  the  government  of  Mexico  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

8th.  In  order  that  tlic  government  of  the 
United  States  may  be  able  to  satisfy,  in  observ- 
ance of  the  previous  article,  the  claims  not  yet 
decided  of  its  citizens  against  the  Mexican  re- 
public, there  shall  Ix;  established  by  the  govern- 
ment of  tJie  said  United  States  a  tribunal  of 
commissioners,  whose  decisions  shall  be  conclu- 
sive and  definitive  ;  provided  that,  on  decidiiiff 
upon  the  vtilidity  of  any  demand,  it  may  be  ad* 
justed  by  the  principles  and  rules  which  were 
established  in  the  articles  Ist  and  5th  of  the 
convention  (not  ratified)  which  was  held  in 
Mexico  on  the  20th  of  November,  1843,  and  in 
no  case  to  give  sentence  in  favor  of  any  claim 
which  is  not  adjusted  in  the  prescribed  rules. 

Here,  then,  the  state  of  the  case  may  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  The  President  proposed 
throuirh  Mr.  TrLst,  in  substance,  that  the 
line  of  boundary  between  the  two  coun- 
tries be  so  drawn  that  Mexico  should  cede 
to  the  Uuit«fi  States,  besides  Texas,  parts 
of  the  several  States  of  Tamaulipaa,  Coa- 
huila,  and  Chihuahua,  the  whole  of  New 
Mexico,  and  the  two  Calif omias,  comprising, 
altogether,  about  690,000  square  miles  Sf 
territory — rather  more  than  twice  the  area 
within  Ihc  pre^enl  Ymuto  oil  V^aa  ^^  NXss- 


It's  oraiiigQt  ana  propoaiiion  lor  a 

bow  does  the  Counter-Project  of 
boan  Gommissioiiera  differ  from 
[t  propOMs  thtit  the  line  of  bound- 
1  be  BO  drawn,  that  Mexico  shall 
the  United  States,  besides  Texas, 
rees  of  latitude,  or  more  than  one 
the  territory  of  Upper  California, 
ng  about  190,000  sqoare  miles,  or 
ar^r  than  that  of  eleven  of  the  At- 
lates  of  this  Union,  taken  together, 
g  with  Maine  and  running  through 
nu.  Thw  is  in  the  fourth  article : 
I  come  the  articles  in  which  it  is 
id,  *'  in  just  oompensation  for  the 
a  of  old  linuts,  first,  that  the 
States  shall  pay  to  Mexico  a  snm 
y,  in  blank ;  and  next,  this  gov- 
shall  take  upon  itself  to  pay  and 
he  claims,  liquidated  and  unliqui- 
f  onr  cttizens  on  Mexico.  Such  is 
liter- Project.  And  what,  we  ask, 
tomes  of  the  official  statement  of 
tage,  that  this  project  proposes  to 
ritory  "  for  a  pecuniary  considera- 
18  if  there  was  somethW  offensive 
-bntcontains  "  no  provision  for  the 
i  by  Mexico  of  the  juBt  claims  of 
9ns  ?"  If  there  is  no  each  provis-  i 
le  plan  proposed  by  Mexico,  then 


irom  our  own  country.  X'Iub  is  particar 
larly  the  case  with  the  country  on  the  S»- 
j:ramento,  which  is  understood  to  be  settled 
principally  by  emigrmnts  from  the  United 
States.  All  these  settlers  wonld  be 
brought  within  our  own  limits  by  this  ces- 
sion— thus  putting  an  end  at  once  to  a 
Berions  difficulty  which  was  brewing  in 
that  quarter  before  the  war  began,  and 
which  could  hardly  fail,  sooner  or  later,  to 
bring  on  another  Annexation  question  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  two  countries. 
The  Message  sets  forth  in  strong  terms  the 
advantages,  commercial  and  other,  which 
would  accrue  to  the  United  States  from  the 
possession  of  Upper  California.  Butall  this 
has  its  best  application  to  that  northern 
portion,  including  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
wliich  lies  above  the  thirty-seventh  parallel 
It  is  ttiia  portion  of  the  country  that,  "  if 
held  by  the  United  States,  would  soon  be 
settled  by  a  hardy,  enterprising,  and  intel- 
ligent portion  of  our  population."  It  is 
the  bay  of  San  Francisco  that  "would 
afford  shelter  for  our  navy,  for  our  nu- 
merous whale  ships,  and  other  merchant 
vessels  employed  in  the  Paoilic  Ocean,  and 
would,  in  a  short  period,  become  the  mart 
of  an  extensive  and  profitable  commerce 
with  China,  and  other  countries  of  the 
East."     One  thing  is  certain — the  Presi- 
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has  had  to  saj,  and  repeat,  as  he  does  in 
this  last  Message,  about  "  the  wanton  vio- 
lation of  the  rights  of  person  and  property 
of  our  citizens  committed  by*^  Mexico  ;  her 
repeated  acts  of  bad  faith  through  a  long 
series  of  years,  and  her  disregard  of  solemn 
treaties,  stipulating  for  indemnity  to  our 
injured  citizens ;"  all  this,  and  much  more 
of  the  same  sort,  wrought  up,  in  the  face  of 
notorious  facts,  to  the  point  of  nK>st  absurd 
exaggeration  and  bluster,  has  had  refer- 
ttice,  of  course,  to  these  claims,  for  which, 
it  stands  confessed  and  recorded,  whatever 
may  have  been  her  conduct  in  regard  to 
them  in  times  past,  Mexico  oflfered,  in  the 
conferences  unaer  the  walls  of  her  belea- 

fuiered  capital,  the  most  ample  indemnity, 
rom  that  moment  these  claims  ceased  to 
be  matter  which  could  be  talked  about, 
with  decency,  as  cause  of  war  with  that 
power ;  from  that  moment,  if  war  was  to  be 
prosecuted  further  against  her,  for  any 
oause  or  any  objects  whatever,  it  was  not 
oertainly  on  account  of  these  claims.  And 
while  the  claims  themselves  could  no  longer 
be  set  up  as  a  reason  for  continuing  the 
war,  it  was  equally  impossible,  with  de- 
cency, to  talk  any  longer,  as  the  President 
does  in  this  Message — perhaps  from  the 
mere  habit  of  a  sort  of  parrot  repetition 
— about  our  magnanimous  forbearance, 
of  years'  duration,  in  regard  to  these 
claims,  manifested  by  our  not  having  long 
and  long  ago  asserted  our  rights  by  force ; 
and  how  patiently  we  sought  for  redress 
by  amicable  negotiation;  and  how  we 
were  finally  insulted  in  the  person  of 
"  our  minister  of  peace,"  by  the  mortifying 
rejection  he  endured.  All  thLs,  we  say,  as 
incident  to  the  subject  matter  of  these 
claims,  became  obsciete,  after  the  tender 
of  full  indemnity  made  by  the  Mexican 
Commissioners  in  September.  And  this 
war,  as  re-commenced  and  prosecuted  after 
the  breaking  up  of  the  conferences  near 
Chapultepec,  must  find  its  justification,  if 
any  there  be,  in  sometliing  else  besides 
these  claims,  or  any  conduct  of  Mexico  in 
relation  to  them. 

But  we  observe  that  the  President,  in  his 
Message,  with  that  general  disingeuuous- 
ness  and  unvarying  obliquity  of  purpose, 
which  cliaracterize  nearly  all  the  state- 
ments of  the  Message  on  the  subject  of  the 
war,  attempts  to  confound  the  understand- 
'  Aig  readers,  by  affecting  to  inrnt 


upon  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  if  he 
had  ever  made  these  expenses  any  part 
of  his  demands  upon  Mexico  for  indem- 
nity. He  does  not  make  thk  asaertion  in 
terms ;  that  would  have  been  too  grom 
and  palpable  for  him  to  venture  upon. 
And  yet  he  means  that  the  uninitiated 
reader  shall  so  understand  him.  Refer- 
ring to  the  project  of  a  treaty,  preparad 
at  home,  and  which  Mr.  Trist  took  out  with 
him,  and  to  the  fact  that  by  the  tenns  cf 
that  plan,  **  the  indemnity  required  by  the 
United  States  was  a  cession  of  territory," 
he  proceeds  to  state  why  it  was  that  tbis 
kind  of  indenmity — namely,  territory — was 
insisted  on.  The  reason  »  thus  stated: 
**  It  is  well  known  that  the  only  indemnity 
which  it  is  in  the  power  of  Mexico  to  make^ 
in  satisfaction  of  the  just  and  long  deferred 
claims  of  our  citizens  against  her,,  and  Ikt 
only  means  by  which  she  can  reimburse  iki 
United  States  for  the  expenses  of  the  tear,  is 
a  cession  to  tl^e  United  States  of  a  portion  of 
her  territory" 

Certainly  no  plain  man,  unacquainted 
with  the  particular  facts,  could  read  this 
paragraph  without  concluding  that  the 
demands  of  the  President  for  indemnity* 
as  imbodied  in  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
ject of  a  treaty,  embraced  the  expenses  of 
the  war ;  that,  instead  of  being  a  demand 
of  indemnity  for  three  or  five  millions  at 
most,  the  demand  was  for  indemnity  to 
the  antount  of  a  hundred  millions  at  least 
— for  the  full  cost  of  the  war,  up  to  that 
time,  was  not  one  dollar  within  that  sum. 
The  ad^-antage,  no  doubt,  which  the  Pres- 
ident proposed  to  himself  by  this  state- 
ment, was  the  creation  of  a  prevalent  pop- 
ular impression,  that,  however  the  actual 
issue  might  turn  out,  and  whatever  crimi- 
nahty,  in  the  public  estimation,  had  mark- 
ed his  conduct  in  precipitating  the  country 
into  this  war,  he,  for  one,  had  endeavored 
to  take  care  that  it  should  cost  the  country 
nothing— excepl,  indeed,  some  thousands 
of  lives»  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
anybody  pay  for;  that  Mexico,  besides 
being  chastised  into  a  compliance  with 
whatever  terms  of  peace  we  might  see  fit 
to  prescribe  to  her,  was  to  pay  the  money 
expenses  of  her  own  hunuliation.  And* 
besides  this,  it  was  convenient  to  the  argn- 
ment  he  was  endeavoring  to  set  up,  to 
swell  the  supposed  indemnity  which  was 
to  be  exaeiea  oi  MemAOitramWsiX^A  ^^^ 
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to  ft  hundred  miUiuns  ;  because  it 
^  in  tbia  way  that  he  could  put  a 
ie&UMt  OQ  Iiis  bold  assumption  of 
Bi£ty  uf  Mexico  \a  meet  our  cLsums 
iray  but  by  a  ceseion  of  t«rrit«ry. 

nam,  af(«r  all  this,  what  will  be 
t  of  the  Preoident  of  the   United 

when  the  fact  comes  to  be  stated 
QVed,  that  by  the  terms  of  bis  own 

of  a  treaty,  not  only  was  no  claim 
for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  but 
^t«DGe  of  that  sort  was  necessarily 
ed  and  excluded  ?  Nobody  will  be 
ovgh  to  pretend  that  under  the  stip- 
t  of  a  treaty  uf  peace,  which  makes 

slightest  reference  to  the  expenses 
car  OIL  either  «dc,  either  party  is  to 
>Fe  than  its  own  expenses.  In  the 
^nt's  plan  of  a  treaty,  Mexico  is  not 
nor  is  the  remotest  hint  conveyed 
e  is  expected,  to  pay  us  the  costs 
irar.     Besides,  any  such  idea  is  ex- 

by  the  stipulations  actually  in^rted 
□strument.     Mexico  was  indebted 

citizens  in  a  ecrtain  amount — say 
illions  of  dollars — and  lids  plan  pro- 
that  if   Mexico  will    cede   to  the 

Slates  certam  lands,  the  goveni- 
f  the  United  States  will  undertake 
tfy  the  creditors  of  Mexico  in  this 
f  for  this  indebtedness,  in  such 
-  that  she  shall  be  fully  discharged 
And,  OS  it  is  understood  that  the 
proposed  to  be  ceded  are  worth 
Jian  this  four  millions  of  dollars,  it 
xieed  that  the  United  States  shall 

Mexico  the  balance  of  this  value, 
er  it  may  be  ascertained  or  agreed 
Such  was  the  President's  own 
ition  for  a  settlement  and  treaty  of 
with  Mexico ;  and  he  does  not  get 
h  the  tortuous  couree  of  his  Mes- 
itbout  giving  this  very  account  and 
ntion  of  the  matter. 

the  territory,"  he  says,  "  to  be 
d  by  the  boundary  proposed,  might 
Tiated  to  be  of  greater  value  than  a 
livalcnt  for  our  just  demands,  our 
.ssioner  was  authorized  to  stipulate 

pa^-ment  of  such  additional  pecu- 
onaideration  as  was  deemed  reason- 

a  word  here  about  the  expenses  of 
r.  No  intimation  here  that  the  bol- 
f  value  to  he  paid  in  laoner  to  Mex-  i 
•■  oaJf  so  moDh  as  would  remain  af-jt 


ter  deducting  four  millionB  for  the  demsndl 
due  our  citisene,  and  a  hundred  miUiona 
more  for  the  cost  of  the  war.  ThcPreaidenI 
bnowB  as  well  as  we  do,  that  the  cxpensea 
of  this  war,  end  when  and  how  it  may, 
are  to  be  boroe  by  the  people  of  the  Uni- 
ted States:  and  he  did  not  entertain  the 
remotest  idea,  when  this  project  of  a  treaty 
was  prepared,  that  Mexico  was  to  be  made 
to  pay,  or  asked  to^ay  these  expenses,  or 
any  part  of  them.  He  knew  then,  and  he 
knows  now,  that  Mexico  will  never  make  • 
treaty  with  the  United  Slates  on  any  such 

In  our  account  of  what  the  President 
proposed  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  with 
Mexico,  we  have  had  reference  to  what 
the  Washington  Union  some  time  sine* 
published  as  "  the  authentic  copy  of  tb« 
draught  of  a  treaty  carried  out  by  Mr. 
Trist."*  It  would  seem  that  Mr.  Trial 
went  a  step  further,  in  the  project  present- 
ed by  him  to  the  Mexican  Commissioners. 
He  inserted,  in  the  fifth  arUcle,  arefercntia 
to  the  stipulation  contained  in  article  eight, 
in  regard  to  a  right  of  way  across  the  Isth' 
mus  of  Tehuantepec,  as  forming  a  part  of 
the  general  confiidcration  for  the  undcrta* 
kings  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States ;  and  then,  by  way  of  addition  to 
the  stipulations  for  paying  the  claims  of 
our  own  citizens,  and  the  payment  of  a 
clear  sum  of  money  to  Mexico,  he  inserted 
this  eipreiis  renunciation  i  "  The  Uniltd 
States  abandon  farrver  all  clainu  againti 
the  United  Merieaii  Stales,  on  accounf 
of  the  expenses  of  the  war."  After  all  this, 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  the  Presi- 
dent could  have  the  courage  to  talk  about 
the  expenses  of  the  war  in  the  manner  he 
has  done  in  the  Message.  At  any  rate, 
we  trust  an  enlightened  pubhc  will  under- 
stand the  true  state  of  the  case. 

Thus  far,  then,  we  have  seen  that  two 
principal  subjects  or  matters  of  difference 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
at  the  commencement  of  the  war,  were 
actually  removed,  so  far  as  the  moat  ample 
concessions  on  the  part  of  Mexico  could  re- 
move them,  at  the  conferences  near  Cba- 
pultepcc  in  September  last.     Mexico  yield- 


j  the  State  of  Texas. 


and  all  complaints  she  had  to  make  o 
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eonnt  of  Annexation.  This  struck  at  the 
original  source  of  all  the  difficulty  between 
the  two  powers,  and  made  an  end  of  it,  so 
far  as  Mexico  could  alone  effect  that  ob- 
ject Mexico  also  offered  ample  indemnity 
for  the  claims  of  our  citizens,  in  the  mode 
preferred  and  insisted  on  by  us — that  is  to 
say,  by  a  cession  of  territory ;  and  thus 
put  an  end,  so  far  as  she  alone  could  do  it, 
to  all  complaints  whi«h  we  had  to  prefer 
against  her  for  neglect  of  those  claims,  and 
whatever  other  conduct  in  relation  to  them 
we  had  thought  exceptionable.  There  re- 
mained, therefore,  only  one  original  subject 
of  dispute  between  the  two  powers,  and  that 
was  the  undefined  boimdary  between  our 
State  of  Texas  and  the  dominions  of  Mex- 
ico. It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Presi- 
dent went  into  the  war  claiming  the  right 
to  the  whole  country  between  the  Nueces 
and  the  Rio  del  Norte  ;  though  it  is  per- 
fectly certain  that  this  was  not  such  a 
claim  on  our  part,  that  any  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  alone  has  the 
power  of  declaring  war,  would  ever  have 
undertaken  to  enforce  it  by  the  sword. 
Mexico  refused  to  cede  to  us  this  territory, 
at  the  conferences  near  Chapultepec,  and 
this  question  of  boundary  remained,  there- 
fore, in  statu  quo,  when  the  war  was  re- 
sumed. 

The  important  inquiry  now  arises,  wheth- 
er the  war  thus  resumed  had  for  part  of 
its  object,  the  enforcement  of  the  Presi- 
dent's demand,  clearly  embraced  in  his 
project  of  a  treaty,  for  the  cession  of  the 
whole  country  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Rio  del  Norte  ?  We  suppose  there  can- 
not be  a  doubt  of  it.  The  fact  is  suffi- 
ciently indicated  in  this  brief  and  charac- 
teristic announcement  in  the  Message : 
"  The  boundary  of  the  Rio  Grande,  and  the 
cession  to  the  United  States  of  New  Mexi- 
co and  Upper  California,  constituted  an 
mUmaluui,  which  our  Commissioner  was, 
under  no  circimistances,  to  yield."  The 
history  of  the  conferences  shows  that  the 
Commissioner,  though  with  evident  misgriv- 
ings,  acted  up  to  the  letter  of  his  instruc- 
tions on  this  point.  He  would  not  yield 
"  the  boundary  to  the  Rio  Grande,"  but 
"  be  offered  that  if  there  remained  no  other 
point  of  difference  for  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  than  that  relative  to  the  territory 
wluch  is  compiised  between  the  Bravo  and 
^AelTueeeg,  he  would  oaasult  bia  govern- 


ment upon  it,  with  some  hope  of  a  good  re- 
sult." Such  is  the  Mexican  official  account 
Mr.  Trist,  it  is  evident,  did  not  believe  it 
possible  the  President  would  dare  to  make 
the  renewal  and  continuance  of  the  war 
turn  on  his  adherence  to  the  absurd  and 
baseless  pretension  he  had  set  up,  of  a  right 
and  title  in  the  United  States  to  a  "  Ixran- 
dary  to  the  Rio  Grande."  Mr.  Trist  had 
manifestly  been  impressed  with  the  pr^- 
nant  and  severe  tone  of  the  following  dec- 
laration, in  the  note  addressed  to  hmi  by 
the  Mexicain  Commissioners : — 

"  To  the  other  territories,  [i.  c.  beeidoa  tiie 
proper  territory  of  Texas,]  mentioned  in  the 
fourth  article  of  yonr  Excellency's  draught, 
[including,  of  coup«,  the  coantry  between  the 
Nueces  and  the  Bravo,]  no  right  lias  heretofoie 
been  asserted  by  tlie  Republic  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, nor  do  we  bieliove  it  possible  for  it  to  asseit 
any.  Consequently,  it  could  not  acquire  them, 
except  by  the  right  of  conquest,  or  by  the  title 
whicti  will  resnlt  from  the  cession  or  sale  which 
Mexico  might  now  make.  But  as  we  are  pw- 
Buaded  that  the  Republic  of  Washington  will 
not  only  absolutely  repel,  but  will  bold  in  abhoi^ 
rence,  tlic  first  ot  those  titles,  and  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  would  be  a  new  thing,  and  con- 
trary to  every  idea  of  justice,  to  make  war  ont 
people,  for  no  other  reason  than  because  it  re- 
fused to  sell  territory  which  its  neighbor  sought 
to  buy,  we  hope,  from  the  justice  of  the  sovem- 
mcnt  and  people  of  North  America,  that  the 
ample  modiUcationH  which  we  have  to  propoee, 
to  the  cessions  of  territory  (except  that  of  the 
State  of  Texas)  contemplated  by  the  said  Arti- 
clo  Four,  will  not  be  a  motive  to  persist  in  a 
war  which  the  worthy  General  of  the  North 
American  troops  has  justly  styled  unnatural.** 

But,  however  the  Commissioner  of  th6 
United  States  might  have  been  impressed 
and  moved  by  an  appeal  so  replete  with 
the  force  of  simple  truth  and  natunl 
justice,  he  was  bound  by  an  Executive  ulii- 
matum,  which  embraced  other  points,  that 
Mexico  could  no  more  yield  than  she 
could  this  demand  of  a  boundary  to  the 
Rio  Grande.  The  President  mttst  have 
New  Mexico  and  Upper  C'alifomia,  as  well 
as  the  whole  territory  betwe<Ai  the  Nueces 
and  the  Bravo.  Mexico  could  not  yield  to 
any  of  these  demands,  to  the  extent  to 
which  the  President*8  ultimatum  carried 
them ;  and  nothing  remained,  therefore,  but 
to  renew  and  prosecute  the  war.  She  did 
offer,  be  it  observed,  to  give  up  the  moert 
valuable  portaoa  ot  \3p^  Ov^onoBi;  «Dii 


Mil 
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itMintyiiriit^  n^iiMft'of  #bMi|MMkMi;  to 
ifei  inoirtBnbihrtdd  uMtier  of  tho  oom- 
^  hstavMB'  ili6  two  lifttti^  M  tO'tthiiliAo 
tfi  it'' flhottM^kO'iu  wolfed  io  to  unwihob* 
ril'ttiS'  dOMrt  iqpMo  fcrafWs '  oxpMn^ 

"li  OHOO  ■■a   pOBQMOID  nODIIBr   DOfffOOII 

And  tUi  onsfako  w  to 


of  the  PraridflttI  it  was,  in 
gavl  to  territory  thi*  the  wer-irMX^ 
iwed,  after  the  oonueiiiw  node  ot  the 
nfcmoeo  Beer  Oli^Ndtepoe ; 'oad  we  do- 
IV  to  oet  dofFB  theee  pratennoBi  end  de- 
voiy  preoiBelj,  and  to  edl  the  at- 
of  the  eooBtiy  to  theni  in  o  veuij 
Or  mntten  thot  the  M>ple  hmj 
iBBRjrinoontOBd  wfaot  it  tbmBj  wwb,  the 
lir  wae  lonmed  far.  The  wvv  then',  was 
—dpioeecotedp after  the  confar- 
Chopidtepee,  tot  the  foDowii^ 
Rocoar 

vinik  tooompellfeiiooywho  waswiDiiig 
adf^Jytotonnqinah  her  i%ht  of  ooeapa- 
ioaai  we  wide  mnnhalated  apace  between 
be  IFweeea  and  the  Bio  Grande,  ao  as  to 


nke  thai  deaert  apaee  in  effect  the  boun- 
aiy  between  the  two  coontries,  to  go  for- 
ber  and  cede  to  ns  in  absolute  sovereignty 
ad  jurisdiction,  the  whole  of  that  territory 
ip  to  the  Bio  Grande ; 

Second,  to  compel  Mexico,  who  was 
rilfing  to  yield  us  one  half,  and  the  most 
ahiable  portion  of  Upper  California,  to  go 
Dther,  and  sell  to  us  the  other  half  also  ; 

And,  third,  to  compel  Mexico  to  sell  to 
8  her  province  of  New  Mexico. 

Of  these  three  objects,  the  first  is  the 
aly  one,  it  will  be  observed,  which,  in  any 
hape  whatever,  found  a  place  among  those 
r^rnial  sobjecta  of  demand,  to  which 
kme  the  war  from  its  inception,  appa- 
eaUy  or  professedly,  had  any  relation. 
he  other  two  objects  became  objects  of 
be  war  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  any 
istiDct  avowal  or  disclosure  is  concerned, 
^hen  it  was  renewed  after  the  conferences 
ear  Chapultepec.  But  the  truth  b  that 
le  whole  three  objects  just  specified, 
tand  in  fact,  when  properly  understood, 
a  the  same  footing.  The  demand  which 
le  President  makes  of  a  boundary  on  the 
tao  Grande,  is  juat  aa  much  in  the  spirit 
Feonqneataa  the  rest.  These  last,  as  we 
ov  aee»  atand  out  epea  mnd  undiagidaed. 
)9  compei  oar  wmwnlaog^  miemy,  b^  force 


of  anoBy  to  aeD  her  temtoij  to  ua,  ia  to 
exeroiae  over  her  and  her  territory  the 
T^ta  of  oonqneat  Fhyment  in  aoeh  a 
eaae  ia  no  eq[idvalent.  It  ia  not  a  barg^, 
though  we  pay  our  money  for  tiie  landa» 
where  the  oeaaion  ia  eompukory.  If  ef- 
fected, it  ia  nothii^  kea  toan  a  robbeiy, 
with  ^  inaidt  added  of  throwing  our  pmrae 
m  the  feee  of  our  victim,  by  way  of  charity; 
orfartheaakeof appearaneea.  Theobjeet 
ia  to  diamember  the  Mexican  empire,  and 
appropriate  her  teiritonea  to  our  own  nae^ 
by  virtue  of  oar  ndlitaiy  aupdriority.  The 
Pleddeot  wants  theae  territoriea  beeanae  he 
thinka  it  will  uiatify  a  spirit  of  rapacity 
which  he  imagmea  dwella  in  the  hearta  of 
our  people,  and  will  glorify  hia  adminiatra- 
tion  Deforethemaaaea,  who^  he  behevea^ 
win  make  no  account  whatever  of  the 
money  price  of  the  robbery .  He  behevea 
they  would  like  it  still  be^  if  he  had  re- 
sdived  to  keep  the  teiritory  already  con- 
quered, and  tne  money  too.  And  we  do 
not  entertain  a  doubt  that  he  would  have 
preferred  this  p(^cy  from  the  first,  if  he 
had  thought  it  aa  praetieri>le  as  tiie other; 
he  would  nave  let  appearances  take  care  of 
themselves. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  offer  of  money  to 
Mexico  for  her  conquered  provinces,  was 
not  to  pay  for  the  land,  but  to  buy  a  peace 
of  her  after  the  conquest.  He  thought 
this  would  be  better  than  perpetual  war, 
and  the  support  of  large  stanmng  armies, 
to  maintain  the  conquests.  It  was  not 
justice,  but  policy,  that  dictated  the  offer. 
It  was  better,  he  thought,  to  pay  Mexico 
twenty  millions  for  her  craven  consent  to 
her  own  dismemberment  and  degradation, 
than  imdertake  to  maintain  his  conquesta 
by  arms,  at  the  cost  of  another  hundred 
millions.  Brennus,  the  Gallic  conqueror, 
finding  his  affairs  in  desperate  condition, 
but  ^amc  to  the  last,  demanded  to  receive 
of  Rome  a  thousand  pounds  of  gold  for 
retiring  from  his  conquests,  for  thus  he 
would  go  home  an  acknowledged  conquer- 
or, though  giving  up  the  provinces  he  had 
overrun.  Our  modem  American  Brennus 
understands  the  glory  of  conquest  differ- 
ently ;  he  is  willitig  to  pay  Mexico  a  thou- 
sand pounds  of  gold  to  stop  her  resistance, 
allow  him  to  keep  the  provinces  he  has  over- 
run, and  80  come  home  a  conqueror .  Bren- 
nus piioudij  threw  his  sword  Into  the  acaXe 
Bt  the  last  moment,  aa  hia  ultimatie  argometa 
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with  the  Roman  :  Mr.  Polk,  too,  gallantly 
threw  in  his  sword,  but  at  last  he  offers  to 
withdraw  it,  and  weigh  down  the  scales 
with  money,  as  his  ultimate  argument  with 
the  Mexican.  But  Mexico,  though  in  the 
extremity  of  distress,  refuses  to  take  moi^ey 
as  the  price  of  her  honor — she  refuses  to 
allow  the  President  to  salve  her  sore  hu- 
miliation in  that  mode.  And  this  puts 
him  in  a  dilcmna :  he  must  retire  from  this 
chosen  field  of  his  glory  without  the  ill- 
gotten  fruits  of  his  successfid  military 
exploits,  or  he  must  prosecute  his  war 
from  this  time  forward,  for  the  naked  pur- 
pose of  subjugation  and  dismemberment. 
The  latter  alternative,  as  we  shall  see,  is 
the  one  lie  has  chosen,  and  recommends 
in  his  Message  to  Congress  and  the 
country. 

Recurring  to  the  particulars  embraced 
in  the  policy  of  conquest  and  dismember- 
ment, now  disclosed  and  avowed  by  the 
President,  and  confining  our  attention  still 
for  a  while  to  the  state  of  tilings  as  they 
existed  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  confer- 
ences near  Chapultepec,  let  us  observe 
how  naked  and  undisguised  the  object  is, 
in  each  particular.  We  have  shown  the 
offer  made  of  half  the  vast  province  of 
Upper  California,  not  only  giving  the 
United  States  the  most  ample  indemnity 
for  all  the  claims  of  our  citizens  on  Mexico, 
but  very  far  exceeding  in  value  to  us  the 
amount  of  those  claims.  ^  We  have  shown, 
also,  that  beyond  these  claims,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  negotiations  with  Mexico,  did 
not  set  up  any  other  or  further  demands 
for  indemnity.  After  deducting  the  amount 
of  these  claims,  he  offered  to  pay  Mexico 
as  much  money  as  the  territories  he  wanted 
were  deemed  worth.  It  is  merely  absurd, 
or  it  is  much  worse  than  that,  for  him  now 
to  talk  about  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  if 
he  expected  to  make  Mexico  pay  them. 
He  has  known  from  the  beginning,  that  we 
could  make  no  claim  on  her  for  the  cost  of 
the  war,  and  that  tlus  was  an  account  which 
the  people  of  his  own  country  must  pay, 
without  recourse  or  redress  anywhere. 
And  on  these  terms  he  offered  to  make 
peace  with  Mexico — provided  only  she 
would  cede  to  us  as  much  territory  as  he 
desired  to  get,  for  an  equivalent  in  money. 

When  the  war  was  resumed,  then,  under 

ihe  waJJs  oi  the  Mexican  capital,  we  aver 

sitd  mmataia,   tbai  H  was  for  the  sole 


purpose  of  compelling  Mexico  to  consent, 
for  a  consideration  in  money,  to  the  dismem- 
berment of  her  empire,  by  ceding  to  the 
United  States  three  distinct  parcels  of  her 
territory,  to  neither  of  which  had  we  the 
slightest  claim  of  right,  either  on  the  ground 
of  mdemnity ,  or  on  the  ground  of  title.  The 
pretence  of  further  indemnity,  rather  hinted 
at  or  disingenuously  insinuated,  than  actual- 
ly set  up,  in  the  Message,  we  have  already  ! 
disposed  of.  We  must  say  a  few  wordi 
on  the  matter  of  title. 

No    boldness  nor  ingenuity   has  ever 
enabled  the  President  to  assert  any  right 
or  title  to  the  Califomias.     The  demand, 
therefore,  as  an  ultimatum,  of  the  remam- 
ing  half  of  Upper  California,  after  Mexico 
had  offered  to  yield  up  the  first  half  bj 
way  of  indemnity  and  for  the  sake  of  peace,    . 
was  a  naked  demand  of  dismemberment 
to  that  extent,  though  for  a  consideration 
in  money,  to  be  agreed  to  by  Mexico,  under    i 
the  penalty  of  an  immediate  resumption    > 
and  prosecution  of  the  war  against  her.*       ' 

The  demand  made  for  the  cession  of 
New  Mexico,  was  of  the  same  character 
and  rested  on  the  same  foundation.  It  is 
true,  the  President  has  the  amazing  cool- 
ness to  venture  on  a  suggestion  in  his 
Message,  that  there  was  a  question  of 
boundary  to  be  adjusted  between  the  prov- 
ince of  New  Mexico  and  the  State  of  Texas, 
on  the  ground  that  *'  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  State  of  Texas,  as  defined  by  her 
laws  before  her  admission  into  our  Union, 
embrace  all  that  portion  of  New  Mexico 
lying  east  of  the  Rio  Grande."  Every- 
body knows  that  Texas  might  as  well  have 
extended  her  limits,  by  a  statutory  declaia- 
tim — a  ridiculous  bruitm  falmen-^OYet 
the  whole  of  Old  Mexico,  as  over  a  part  ci 
the  province  of  New  Mexico  ;  and  such  an 
act  would  have  given  her  just  as  much 
right  and  title  in  that  case,  as  it  did  in  the 
other.  But  besides  this,  it  is  perfectly 
n9torious  that  the  President,  utterly  disre- 
garding any  claim  of  the  State  of  Texas 
upon  New  Mexico,  on  account  of  this 
statutory  declaration,  seeing  she  had  never 
occupied  a  foot  of  the  soil  of  that  territory, 
ordered  the  country  to  be  conquered  for 
the  United  States,  which  was  done  accord- 

■s 

*  Ttie  Mexican  CommiwioneTB  say  that  ^Bfr. 
Trist  waa  disposed  to  abandon  his  first  pretensions 
"  to  a  Mr<  orU(»per  California."  If  so,  it  was  in  lb« 
face  <n  the  Viesidcm'a  «VC\nff^«a. 
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iter  a  fashion,  when  he  caused  a 
rernment  to  be  set  up  there  under 
lority.  The  demand,  therefore,  as 
.fttum,  of  the  whole  of  New  Mexico, 

aides  of  the  Rio  Grande,  was  a 
leoiand  for  the  further  dismember- 

Mexico,  though  for  a  conside-mtion 
y,  to  be  assented  to  by  that  power, 
le  penalty  of  an  itnmediate  rcsump- 
1  prosecution  of  the  war  against 


And.  then,  see  what  a  benefit  it  wonld  bt 
to  Mexico  to  give  this  province  up  to  ua ; 
for  we  could  protect  it,  and  her,  against  the 
Indians,  and  make  tbem  give  up  Uieir  cap- 
tives !  Finally,  in  ceding  these  provmces  to 
us,  tliere  would  only  be  a  moderate  popula- 
tion of  Mexican  citizens  [probably  onlv 
about  176,000]  who  would  be  transferred, 
like  cattle,  without  their  consent  and  against 
llieir  will,  from  Mexico  to  the  United  States. 
"These,"  adds  the  President,  "were  the 
leading  connderaliona  which  induced  mc 
to  authorize  the  terms  of  peace  which  were 
proposed  to  Mexico.  They  were  rejected  ; 
and  negotiations  being  at  an  end,  hoslilitJeB 
were  renewed,"  These  were  the  "leading 
considerations "  which  induced  the  Presi- 
dent to  instruct  his  CommisMoocr,  that 
unless  Mexico,  beaidesgiving  up  to  us  half  of 
the  vast  province  of  Upper  California  for 
our  full  indemnity,  which  she  oS<:red  to  do, 
would  consent  to  a  further  diamemberment 
by  ceding  to  us  the  rest  of  that  province, 
and  the  whole  ot  New  Mexico,  for  a  sum 
of  money,  the  war  should  go  on.  Even  if  _ 
the  Rio  Grande  had  been  yielded  as  a 
boundary  for  Texas,  and  every  other 
demand  of  the  President,  still,  for  the 
"  leading  considerations  "  we  have  recited, 
the  war  was  to  go  on  unless  Mexico  would 
give  up  also  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  and 
Upper  California! 

But  besides  these  two  provinces,  there 
was  that  other  considerable  tract  of  country, 
embracing  parts  of  three  Mexican  States, 
and  having  altogether  an  area  of  about 
45,000  square  miles — nearly  equal  to 
New-York — lying  betwe«n  the  Nueces  and 
the  Bravo,  which  was  also  demanded  as 
an  ultimatum.  And  to  this,  as  to  the  rest, 
except  where  there  was  an  inconsiderable 
settlement  on  and  near  the  Nueces,  the 
United  Stat«s  had  not  the  slightest  claim 
of  right, -for  herself  or  for  Texas,  unless  by 
conquest.  Yet  this  is  the  country  in 
reference  to  which  the  President  repeats 
in  the  present  Message,  the  stale  and 
miserable  fiction,  so  often  exposed  before, 
that  Mexico  "  involved  the  two  countries 
in  war  by  invading  the  territory  of  the 
State  of  Texas,  striking  the  first  blow,  and 
shedding  the  blood  of  our  citizens  on  our 
own  soil ;"  that  "  Mexico  commenced  the 
war.and  we  were  compelled, in  sel/'dejence, 
vrovmA  the  Beck  of  this  dajiing  I  to  repel  the  invader!"  In  the  name  tA 
with  affection.  I  Trath,  and  by  the  authority  of  its  unemng 


low,  any  man,  possessing  any  just 
ty  to  the  honor  and  proper  fame  of 
ulty,  turn  to  the  President's  Mes- 
id  read  there,  without  a  blitsh  of 
if  he  can,  the  reasons  which  that 


;  npou  Mexico  for  the  dismember- 
that  comitry,  by  the  forced  cessbn 
T  California  and  New  Mexico  to  the 
Stales.  We  will  give  the  substance 
I  meaning  of  these  reasons,  leaving 
I  reader  to  verify  our  brief  exposi- 

recurring  to  the  President's  own 
e, 

Preadent  believes,  then,  that  as 
mail  be  dismembered,  it  is  for  her 
mce  and  interest,  as  well  as  our  own, 
«e  two  provinces  should  he  lopped 
IT  than  any  other.  They  lie  a  great 
from  ber  capital,  and  if  she  does  not 
m  now,  it  is  manifest  tbe  time  will 
len  she  will  have  to  give  them  up. 
lapcciftlly  true  of  Upper  CaUfomia, 
re  don't  take  it  now,  some  other 
power  may,  by-and-by.  Or  it  may 
mdepcndent  of  Mexico,  by  a  revo- 
f  movement,  and  then  be  annexed 
other  country  ;  and  if  annexed  to 
ntry  but  our  own,  we  should  have 

that  country  for  it.  These  te.rri- 
e  contiguous  to  our  territories,  and 
ul  them  we  would  bring  them  on, 
!e  something  out  of  them.  Upper 
ia  is  bounded  right  upon  our  Ore- 
sessions,  and  we  could  stock  it  with 
population,  and,  with  the  n^it  of  its 
.  make  great  commercial  profits  out 
which  the  commercial  world  m^ht 
ite.  New  Mexico  is  naturally  con- 
rith  our  Wesbsm  settlements,  and 
I   is  not   worth  much  to  Mexico. 

our  State  of  Texas  once  threw 
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Records,  we  pronounce  every  word  of  all 
thu  statement  utterly  without  foundation 
in  fact.     The  country  where  our  anny  was 
found  when  the  firdt  blood  was  shed,  was 
not  American  soil.     It  was  in  the  peacea- 
ble posscission  and  actual  occupancy  of 
Mexico,  and  under  her  undisputed  juris- 
dicUon,  as  it  had  always  been  since  she  was 
a  nation,  and  as  Spain  had  possessed  and 
governed  it  before  her.     if  the  United 
States  once  preferred  a  claim,  as  against 
Spain,    to    the    Rio   del    Norte    as    the 
boundary  of  French  Louisiana,  the  pre- 
tension was  yielded  by  solemn  treaty  with 
that  power  in  1619.   Thus  the  Sabine  was 
settled  as  the  boundary  of  our  possessions 
in  that  direction,  and  the    Republic    of 
Meiico  became  the  undisputed  mistress  of 
the  country    from  that  river  westward. 
Texas  with  Coahuila  was  a  State  of  the 
Mexican  Confederation,  and  the  indisputa- 
ble limit  of  Texas  in  the  south-west  was 
the  Nueces.  Texas  revolted  and  established 
her  independence  ;  and  when  she  annexed 
herself  to  the  United  States,  the  Nueces 
was  still  her  boundary,  except  that  she  had 
so  far  encroached  on  the  neighboring  loyal 
State  of  TamauUpas,  as  to  have  a  small 
settlement  on  the  right  bank  of  that  liver, 
over    which    she    exercised    jurisdiction. 
Thus  far  the  just  claim  of  Texas  may  go, 
and  no  farther.     Beyond  Corpus  Christi, 
or  San  Patricio,  in  that  direction,  she  had 
neither  possession  nor  jurisdiction.     Thence 
began   a  desert,  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  wide,  and  reaching  to  witliin  a  few 
miles  of  the  llio  Grande,  where  was  a  long 
established  Mexican  population,  under  un- 
disputed Mexican  j  urisdiction.     Here  it  was 
the  first  blood  was  shod  in  tliis  war.     Tlie 
claim  which  Texas  asserted  to  the  whole  of 
this  country  between  the  rivers  Nueces  and 
del   Norte,  and  that  which  the  President 
has  set  up  after  her  example,  rest  on  a 
title  which  is  no  better  than  a  base  and  im- 
pudent forgery.     //  is  a  naked  paper  iille 
in  the  shape  of  iegislntive  enactments y  made 
by   the  partti  setting   up  the  claim ^  and 
having  not  a  shadow  of  right  to  stand  upfm, 
A  man  could  as  well  make  himself  a  deed 
of  his  neighbor's  farm,  and  establish  a  right 
under  it  in  a  court  of  justice.     The  most 
distingruished  men  of  the  President's  own 
party  have  derided  and  denounced  this 
a/M/m  of  title  :  Benton,  Wrij^ht,  Woodbury, 
AMr»  done  so.     The  PresidoDt  himself  has 


repudiated  the  main  gjronnd  of  the  claim 
set  up  by  Texas — ^her  Legislative  Act  of 
1636,  declaring  the  Rio  Grande  to  be  her 
boundary  in  its  whole  extent;  for  this 
would  give  her  a  large  part  of  New  Mexico, 
and  he  has,  by  the  most  unequivocal  acts, 
treated  this  part  of  her  claim  with  contempt 

Though  it  be  true,  therefore,  that  tki 
President  asserted  a  claim  for  a  boundary 
on  the  Rio  Grande,  when  this  war  was  bfr* 
gun,  yet  it  was  only  a  claim,  and  had  not 
a  shadow  of  truth  and  justice  to  support 
it.  The  boundary  between  the  State  of 
Texas  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico  was  un- 
defined, and  so  considered  and  left  1^ 
Congress  in  the  Act  of  Annexation,  it 
was  no  further  undefined  and  in  dispute, 
however,  than  as  Texas  had  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  a  claim  to  some  territory  on  and 
adjacent  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Nueces, 
by  having  established  and  exercised  actual 
jurisdiction  over  some  small  settlements 
along  there.  But  because  this  left  the 
President  at  liberty  to  plant  one  foot  on 
the  Nueces,  it  did  not  authorize  him  to 
plant  the  other  on  the  Bravo,  and  so  claim 
the  whole  country  embraced  in  his  colos- 
sal stride.  Considering  the  hold  which 
Texas  has  acquired  on  the  Mexican  side  of 
the  Nueces,  and  looking  at  the  peculiar 
topography  of  the  country,  the  true  boun- 
dary separating  the  two  countries,  would 
be  the  broad  desert  between  Ihe  two  riverB, 
the  hne  of  which  might  properly  run 
through  its  centre.  We  have  not  a  doubt 
that  Mexico  would  have  consented  to  this, 
if  it  had  been  proposed  or  suggested.  In 
effect,  indeed,  this  is  what  she  herself  pro- 
posed. She  offered  to  have  the  uninhab- 
ited desert  preserved  forever  as  a  bounda- 
ry, and  barrier,  to  secure  each  country 
from  the  other. 

She  knew  very  well  that  peace  could 
never  be  maintained,  if  the  Anglo-Saxon 
was  to  be  planted  on  one  side  of  a  narrow 
stream  like  the  Rio  del  Norte,  from  which 
he  could  look  into  the  windows  of  the 
Mexican  on  the  opposite  side ;  and  she 
refused  to  make  that  river  the  boundary. 
Besides,  though  the  real  value  of  the 
country  was  not  great,  yet  there  were 
Mexican  citizens  who  had  their  home  on 
the  left  bank  of  that  river,  and  she  nobly 
declared  that  "  it  was  not  for  the  Mexican 
government  to  weigh  the  price  of  the  at- 
tachmeDi  of  ibe  caJ&zmkVo  w&.w»i  c^^bk^ 
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We  d»  Boiharitelt  to«iy  thai  the  chim 
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afawyc  niolvtioB»  right 
to  ■■kfthA  part oC (he ieiri- 
lUled  Btetci  And  the  de* 
ei  the  i^fjubntmm  near 
npvbHpee^ef  "a  bouidarf  on  the  Bio 
■MiW    aB'Wi  dInBaftinif  noiwilteaad- 


cf  Manooto  naketbedetert^ 
iiwHieJiate  the  two  meia»  in  eftot^  the 
af  ihe  two  eom^kriesp  wai^  in 
dMae  for  GaSConiia  and  New 
naked  deaaand  for  the  further 
■liD  of  MeneOi  to  he  as- 
■aed  to  by  that  powar,  under  the  penalty 
!  the  iaanediale  wwiimiitinn  and  proeeen* 
m  off  the  war  i^punat  Mr. 

We  have  laid,  that  from  ihe  tennina- 
m  Of  the  eoafewpcea  between  Mr*  Tkvt 
ed  the  Manean  fifwn  mieiinnflrB^  th^^  war 
leaaa  «zplieitljr  and  without  diegaieea 
jar  for  the  ConjneetandDiememberment 
f  Mexioo.  We  eaj  that  Conquest  and 
tenembennent  became  tbe  sols  object 
f  the  war.  We  bave  shown  precisely 
'hat  particular  portions  of  the  Mexican 
ominions  were  demanded  to  be  ceded  to 
be  United  States,  and  that,  in  every  in- 
lance,  these  were  naked  demands,  with- 
at  any  just  pretence  of  right  or  title,  and 
rithout  any  excuse  or  apology,  to  be  found 
1  any  remaining  cause  of  complaint 
gainst  Mexico,  or  any  unsatisfied  claims 
p(m  her  for  indemnity,  existing  when  the 
rar  commenced,  or  to  which  the  war  could 
are  any  just  relation.  We  have  shown 
ow  every  other  demand  of  the  American 
!ommissioner,  except  only  his  naked  de- 
lands  for  the  dismemberment  of  the  Mex- 
:aa  empire,  was  met  by  the  most  ample 
ffers  and  concessions  on  the  part  of  the 
lexican  Commissioners,  leaving,  in  very 
mth,  nothing  else  but  those  demands  for 
ismembermcnt  for  the  war  to  stand  on. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add  here,  that 
bere  were  just  two  things  embraced  in 
be  Counter-Project  of  a  treaty  presented 
7  the  Mexican  Commissioners,  which 
roold  have  been  deemed  inadmissible  by 
Ir.  Trist,  and  which,  tbasre  cannot  be 


diflloaltj^  if  Mr.  Trirt'a  demands  for  terri- 
tory had  not  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of 
peace.  Mexioo  asked  for  indenuuty  to 
her  eitiiena  for  injuriaa  sustained  from  our 
troopa  m  the  prosecution  of  the  war; 
and  she  wished  to  levy  duties  on  goods 
foimd'in  her  ports*  whioh  had  been  hn- 
ported  under  the  anthori^  of  the  Preai- 
deat^  and  had  paid  duties  into  ViM  militaiy 
ehest  The  Pneident  makes  the  moat  of 
these  objectkaiable  elaiaia»  in  his  Meeeage, 
calling  them  a  part  of  the  Mexican  ultima* 
tum»  and  forgetting  entirely  that  the  Mex- 
ican CommSskmeni  in  presenting  thev 
Counter-Pngeety  referred  to  them  exprees^ 
aa  ;natten  of  ''minor,  momenti"  whieh 
oonld  ooeaeion  no  serioaa  difficulty.  It  is 
certain  that  ih4  nq^otiatkms  for  peace  did 
not  foil  on  aeoonnt  of  these  matters  of 
«  minor  moment^*'  but  that  they  did  £ail 
solely  on  tiie  ground  of  the  naked  demanda 
of  our  CommisiQoner,  aa  the  President's 
ultimatum,  for  the  dismemberment  of  the 
slexican  empire. 

Let  it  beobseriedy  then— -let  the  people 
of  thb  abused  eouii^  understand — that 
it  was  upon  sneh  an  issue  as  we  have  here 
demonstrated — ^upon  the  President's  de« 
mands  and  ultimatum,  for  the  dismember- 
ment of  Mexico,  and  upon  that  issue  only-^ 
that  this  war  was  begun  de  novo,  after  the 
breaking  up  of  the  conferences  near  Cha- 
pultepec.  Upon  this  Issue  of  Dismember- 
ment, the  awful  battle  of  £1  Molino  del 
Rey  was  fought.  Upon  this  Issue  of  Dis- 
memberment, the  terrible  conflict  at  Cha- 
pultepcc  was  waged,  and  the  murderous 
affairs  at  the  gates  of  Belcn  and  San 
Cosmo  were  enacted.  Upon  this  Issue  of 
Dismemberment,  the  proud  capital  of  the 
enemy  was  entered,  sword  in  hand,  and  the 
colors  of  the  United  States  hoisted  on  the 
National  Palace.  Wonderful  achievements 
all — brilliant  and  glorious  feats  of  arms — 
if  only  they  had  been  exhibited  in  a  cause 
where  national  justice  and  honor,  and  hu- 
man rights  and  human  liberty,  were  to  bo 
defended  1  But  every  blow  was  struck — 
every  life  sacrificed — every  gaping  and 
hideous  wound  inflicted — upon  this  naked 
Issue  of  Dismemberment !  Upwards  of  six- 
teen hundred  gallant  American  citizens 
and  noble  spirits — and  among  them  some 
of  the  most  valued  in  the  land — were  struck 
down  in  these  battles  alone ;  and  of  iho 
4)aH   fnmU hmw0  been  adjusted  without  I  enemy,  wAoie  hecatombs  were  sacrUiced ; 
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all,  all,  upon  this  naked  Issue  of  Dismem- 
berment !  Mexico  would  not  consent  to 
dismemberment,  for  a  consideration  in 
money,  and  so  the  war  was  begun  de  novo, 
and  prosecuted  at  the  cost  of  such  a  hor- 
rible amount  of  human  sacrifice. 

We  are  already  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
proper  space  allotted  for  this  article,  and 
we  must  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  before  we 
have  half  finished  what  we  would  have 
said  about  the  President's  Message  and  the 
War.  The  Message  shows  us  plainly 
enough  what  perplexity  the  President  has 
suffered,  since  he  has  found,  what  all  con- 
siderate and  wise  men  understood  before, 
that  Mexico  is  no  nearer  submitting  to  his 
demand  for  her  dismemberment,  now  that 
her  capital  has  fallen,  than  she  was  be- 
fore. Let  the  country  ponder  well  what 
he  has  finally  brought  his  courage  up  to 
propose  as  the  future  poUcy  to  be  pursued. 
Instead  of  moderating  his  demands,  he  ac- 
tually proposes  to  enlarge  them.  He  now 
demands  Lower  California  with  the  rest. 
He  now  calls  upon  Congress  to  aid  him, 
by  legislative  acts  and  ample  miUtary  sup- 
plies, in  appropriating  permanently  to  our- 
selves, and  without  any  reference  to  Mexi- 
can consent,  both  the  Califomias,  the  whole 
of  New  Mexico,  and  the  tract  between  the 
Nueces  and  Bravo.  Of  course,  they  can 
only  be  appropriated  as  countries  con- 
quered in  war.  And  we  arc  not  to  content 
ourselves  with  taking,  and  governing,  and 
defending  these  countries,  but  we  must 
still  prosecute  the  war,  "  with  increased 
energy  and  power  in  the  vital  parts  of  the 
enemy^M  country.**  We  must  hold  her 
other  towns  and  provinces,  so  far  as  al- 
ready overpowered,  and  as  many  more  as 
we  can  yet  conquer,  by  military  occupation, 
and  we  must  try  to  feed  our  armies  on  the 
substance  of  the  Mexican  people.  And  all 
this  we  must  do,  in  order  to  compel  Mexico 
to  cease  her  resistance  to  us,  and  consent 


and  submit — as  a  lamb  submits  to  the 
slaughter — ^to  the  enforced  and  enlarged 
dismemberment  of  her  empire,  which  we 
are  resolved  to  complete  and  execute.  All 
that  is  asked  of  her.is,  that  she  shall  allow 
us,  without  gain'saying  or  resistance,  to  ap- 
propriate to  ourselves,  including  Texas, 
only  a  little  more  than  half  of  her  territorial 
empire  ;  we  generously  consenting  that,  for 
the  present,  she  shall  keep  what  is  lefL 
She  has  offered  us  enough  for  ample  in- 
demnity ;  but  she  must  give  us  the  rest, 
according  to  our  demands,  or  suffer  the 
horrors  of  an  eternal  war  in  the  vital  paHi 
of  her  country ! 

What  will  Congress  do  on  this  greift 
theme  and  subject  ?  Near  the  close  of  tl» 
last  session  the  Whigs  in  both  Houses— 
in  the  Senate,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Bbb- 
RiEN,  from  the  South  ;  in  the  House,  on  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Winthrop,  from  the  North 
— ^voted  in  solid  column,  with  only  one 
nominal  exception  in  each  House,  for  re- 
stricting the  Executive  in  the  conduct  of 
the  war,  so  that  it  should  not  be  prosecuted 
for  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico.  The 
Whiffs  in  the  present  Congress  will  not  for- 
get tnis  example.  Can  there  be  a  sane 
man  in  Congress,  or  in  the  country,  who 
has  the  true  honor  and  the  safety  of  the 
country  at  heart,  and  is  governed  by  any 
notions  of  common  justice,  who  will  not 
say,  with  Texas  yielded  and  the  vexed 
question  of  Annexation  at  rest ;  with  the 
broad  desert  between  the  Nueces  and  the 
Bravo  for  a  boundary  and  frontier  separa- 
ting Texas  from  Mexico ;  and  with  five  de» 
grees,  or  190,000  square  miles,  of  the  ter>- 
ritory  of  Upper  California  for  our  tndem- 
nity,  including  the  finest  harbor  and  bej 
in  that  part  of  the  Pacific  ;  that  we  ought 
to  have  peace  with  JAexico  ?  God  help 
this  infatuated  country,  if  peace  may  not  he 
embraced  and  secured  on  the  offer  of  suck 
terms  as  these !  D.  D.  B. 
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E  proceedings  of  the  Convention  at 
arc  in  July  last,  and  the  hope  found- 
on  them  of  an  early  and  favorable  ac- 
r  Congress  on  the  subject  of  river  and 
r  improvements,  give  a  new  interest 
it  has  heretofore  been  said  and  writ- 
)uching  the  extent  of  the  power  of 
•ess  in  making  the  desired  appropri- 
In  this  connection,  several  of  the 
nes  advanced  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his 
-t  to  the  Senate  on  the  Memorial  of 
[emphis  Convention,  hold  a  conspicu- 
lace  ;  and,  from  the  character  of  their 
T,  as  well  as  the  novelty  and  impor- 

of  the  principles  presented,  are 
ky  of  a  special  examination.  Such 
amination  we  propose  to  give,  prefa- 
«rhat  we  mav  oifer  with  a  brief  abstract 

much  of  the  Report  as  comes  within 
urpose. 

n\-ino4'd  of  the  importance  of  the  nav- 
>n  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  great  tribu- 
i,  and  of  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
ving  the  obstructions  to  them,  Mr. 
>un  raisos  the  inquiry,  by  whom  these 
uctions  shall  be  removed.  "  Who,*' 
►ks,  *'  has  the  power,  and  whose  duty 
to  improve  the  navigation  of  the  Mis- 
ipi  and  its  great  tributaries  ?"  He  an- 
s :  "It  is  certainly  not  that  of  indi- 
iL*.  hs  improvement  is  beyond  their 
IS  and  powrr.  Nor  is  it  that  of  the 
nil  States  bordering;  on  its  navijrable 
rs :  it  is  also  beyond  their  means  and 
cT,  acting  separately.  Nor  can  it  be 
'  by  their  joint  action.     There  are  six- 

^^tates.  ;ind  two  Territories  that  soon 
be  Suites,  lying  either  wholly  or  partly 
in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
e  is  still  ample  space  for  several  more. 
ic  all  have  a  common  interest  in  its 
naerce.  Their  united  and  joint  actio/? 
Id  be  rec;uis//^  /or  the  improvement  of 
;i\igiitJon.     But  the  only  means  by 
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which  that  could  be  obtained  is  expressly 
prohibited  by  the  10th  section  of  the  1st 
article  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides 
that '  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  treaty, 
alliance,  or  confederation.'  But  if  neither 
individuals  nor  States,  acting  separately  or 
jointly,  have  the  power  to  improve  its 
navigation,  it  must  belong  to  the  Federal 
Government,  if  the  power  exists  at  all,  as 
there  is  no  other  agency  or  authority,  in  our 
system  of  government,  by  which  it  could 
be  exercised.  But  if  it  does,  it  must  be 
comprised  among  the  expressly  granted  or 
enumerated  powers,  or  among  those  ne- 
cessary  and  proper  to  carry  them  into  ef- 
fect ;  as  under  the  one  or  the  other  all  the 
powers  belonging  to  it  are  to  be  found  ; 
and  thus  the  (question  is  presented  for  con- 
sideration— Is  it  to  be  found  in  either?'' 

Whether  the  needful  power  be  found  in 
either  the  express  or  imphed  powers,  the 
Report  proceeds  to  consider  ;  and  after  de- 
nying that  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  clause 
giving  to  Congress  the  power  *'  to  le^y  and 
collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts  and  excises,  to 
pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common 
defenc(j  and  general  welfare  of  the  United 
States,'*  or  that  it  is  to  be  foimd  in  the 
cat<'gory  of  necessarily  implied  powers,  it 
expresses  th(j  opinion,  "  after  full  and  ma- 
ture consideration  of  the  subject,"  that  it 
is  to  be  found  in  the  power  **  to  regulate 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among 
the  several  States,"  and  more  specHically, 
in  that  to  refjulate  it  amonff  the  States. 
After  expressing  this  opinion  of  the  €x.\si' 
cnce  and  origin  of  the  power,  the  Report 
I  goes  on  to  explain  what  the  Committee 
*•  beli<?ve  to  be  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
power;"  and,  on  this  point,  the  Com- 
mittee are  of  opinion  that  the  words 
''among  the  States  '*  restrict  the  power  to 
the  reguhition  of  the  conimorcc  of  l\\c 
States  with  each  other,  as  separate  or  d'\s- 
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tinct  communities,  to  the  exclusion  of  its 
regulation  within  their  respective  limits, 
except  as  far  as  may  be  indispensable  to  its 
due  exercise.  Their  effect,  in  other  words, 
is,  to  restrict  the  power  delegated  to  Con- 
gress to  regulate  commerce  among  the 
States,  to  their  external  commerce  with 
each  other  as  States ;  and  to  leave  their 
internal  commerce,  with  the  exception 
above  stated,  under  the  exclusive  control 
of  the  several  States  respectively. 

In  reference  to  the  extent  of  the  power 
conferred  on  Congress  by  a  fair  interpreta- 
tion of  the  terms  "regulate  commerce," 
within  the  restriction  above  indicated,  as 
imposed  by  the  terms  "  among  the  States," 
the  Committee  are  of  opinion,  "  that  they 
confer  upon  it  all  the  powers  which  be- 
longed to  them  (the  terms)  as  fully  as  the 
States  themselves  possessed  it,  except  such, 
if  there  be  any,  as  may  be  prohibited  by 
the  Constitution  from  being  exercised, 
either  expressly  or  impliedly."  On  this 
assumption,  and  on  further  inquiry,  "  what 
powers  the  States  were  accustomed  to  ex- 
ercise in  regulatmg  their  commerce,  before 
and  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  its 
safety  and  facility,"  the  Committee  find 
that  "  the  powers  they  exercised  for  that 
purpose  were  restricted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  light-bouses,  buoys,  beacons,  and 
public  piers ;"  and  that  these  powers  were 
exercised  by  the  several  States,  up  to  the 
period  referred  to,  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
The  Conmiittee  hence  conclude,  that  the 
same  powers  legitimately  belong  to  Con- 
gress, as  conferred  by  the  terms  "  regulate 
commerce ;"  and  that  "  Congress,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  government  until  the 
present  tmie,"  have  exercised  them  accord- 
ingly. 

Having  fixed  the  subjects  upon  which 
Congress  might  legitimately  exercise  the 
power  "  to  regulate  commerce,"  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  Committee  proceed  to 
inquire  whether  the  Mississippi  might  be 
brought  within  the  power,  so  that  "  snags 
and  other  obstructions  which  endanger  and 
impede  its  navigation,"  might  be  constitu- 
tionally removcMl ;  and  after  elaborate  ar- 
gument, they  express  themselves  of  the 
opinion  that  that  river  is  within  the  princi- 
ple of  the  power,  and  that  it  "  extends  to 
£A0  removal  of  all  obstnietioBa  whbin  its 
cbMonel,  the  imaonU  (^  wluch  would  add 


to  the  safety  and  facility  of  its  navigation.^' 
They  are  also  of  opinion  that  it  "  extends 
to  the  removal  of  like  obstructions  in  its 
navigable  tributaries,  including  such  ts 
have  thret  or  more  States  bordering  on  their 
navigable  waters,  but  not  to  those  whose 
navigable  waters  are  embraced  within  oae, 
or,  farthest,  two  States." 

In  further  prosecution  of  their  inquiries, 
as  to  the  objects  of  the  power  "  to  regu- ' 
late  commerce,"  the  Committee  proceed  "  to 
consider  whether  harbors,  or  canals  around 
falls  or  other  obstructions  of  the  Misds- 
sippi,  including  its  great  tributaries  (thereby 
meaning  those  bordered  by  three  or  more 
States,)  are  embraced  in  the  power  ;"  and 
they  come  to  the  conclusion, "  that  harbois, 
except  for  shelter,  arc  not "  within  the  pow- 
er ;  and  that  the  cutting  of  canals  or  the 
construction  of  roads  around  falls,  &o.,  are . 
also  excluded  from  it. 

From  the  abstract  of  the  Report  thus , 
given,  it  appears,  that  the  Comnuttee  con- ' 
cede  the  power  to  Congress,  of  river  and 
harbor  improvements  in  its  general  princi' 
pie,  but  encumber  it  with  such  modifiea- 
tions  in  the  application  of  it,  as  to  deprire 
it  largely  of  its  value.  It  may  well  be  re- 
gretted, that  a  mind  so  ingenious,  and,  in 
general,  so  sound,  in  vindicating  a  princi- 
ple of  such  transcendent  moment  as  the 
author  of  the  Report  admits  the  one  m 
question  to  be,  should  not  have  been  able 
so  to  present  it  in  its  applications,  as  to 
make  it  as  broad  in  its  operation  to  do 
good,  as  it  is  obviously  capable,  in  itself,  of 
doing  it. 

We  propose  to  discuss  and  to  controvert 
the  three  following  propositions  presented  ■ 
in  the  abstract : —  | 

1.  That  the  constitutional  power  of  Con-  J 
gross  "  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  I 
States,"  by  the  removal  of  obstructions  ^ 
from  navigable  waters,  does  not  extend  to 
those  waters  which  run  withm  only  one 
State. 

2.  That  it  does  not  extend  to  those  con- 
fined to  two  States,  whether  dividing  or 
flowing  through  them. 

3.  That  it  does  not  extend  to  the  con- 
struction of  harbors  for  commerce,  but  only 
those  for  shelter, 

A  fourth  proposition,  viz.,  that  the  pow- 
er does  not  extend  to  the  cutting  of  canals 
or  the  coDBtnietioTi  of  Toads  around  fiJlii 
alioala,  or  ot)bet  o\N^iraiC^otA  ox  VsKyv&r 
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to  iM«fgBtiQ«;  *B^  te^  Id  its  prinei- 
pla^  ftr  y««n»  been  io  nmoh,  and  in  noh 
wioM  iMiM,  beAMIhe  jiiiUie,  ihii*  I 
AwJdJtogmilijihciMigawipcrfliioMlieg^ 

Afttihepow- 
toiifcnnumiiig  in  caly 
Stefte:  It  wai  be  ninembered  that 
tho  OomnittAe  hM  Mid,  fai  imply  to  thdr 
qwirtwi^  ''Who  hM  the  power,  and 
do^  k  ife»  to  jnpiwre  the  BMknrtioii 
•  MJMMiinii  and  ittgwrt  triboterieer 
-'ii  b  oertaaly  not  that  of  infivida- 
faetaHO  befond  the  reach  of  their 
and  power;''  nor  yet  that  of  the 
Btatea  bordering  on  Ha  narigaUe 
noting  dbparately,  for  the  aame  rea- 
ean  ft  be  done  by  their  joint 
p**  beeanae  they  are  prohibited  by  the 
OuuatilBtiuu  from  fonning  any  affianoe,  Ac. 
The  Committee  then  go  on  to  lay,  thak»  as 
Empower  and  dnty  belong  to  neither  of 
tfceaej  if  they  beloi^  anywhere*  it  mnat  be 
to  the  Fedwml  Qorefiunent;  and,  after 

they  ttod  them  there, 
modifieationa»  under  the  pow- 
«  "to  vqgnhite  eonmieroe.''    Now,  it  is 
iMmJi  to  perceive  why  this  reasoning 
of  the  Ck>nimittee  is  not,  or  may  not  be, 
jnst  as  applicable  to  the  cases  of  rivers 
nnmiog  in  one  State  or  two  States,  as  to  those 
of  rivers  bordered  by  three  States.     Rivers 
under  the  former  class  of  cases,  it  is  conce- 
ded, are  just  as  much  open  to  the  commerce 
of  ^1  the  States,  as  those  of  the  latter  are, 
and  aU  the  States  may  be  equally  interested 
in  the  improvement  of  their  navigation ; 
and  it  »  erident  that  the  point  of  inability 
to  improve  the  navigation  for  the  want  of 
means,  is  or  may  be  quite  as  true  (if  not 
more  so)  of  the  one  class  of  cases  as  of 
the  other.     It  is  equally  evident,  that  the 
finlure  to  improve  for  want  of  such  means 
on  the  part  of  a  single  State,  in  a  given 
case,  might  not  be  more  inconvenient  to 
such  State  itself,  than  to  the  States  gen- 
erally, whose  commerce  with  such  single 
State,  through  a  river  running  only  within 
its  own  limits,  requiring  improvements  to 
mahe  its  navigation  practicable,  might  be 
of  the  greatest  moment  to  the  general 
good.     Hence,  it  should  seem  that,  to 
make  such  a  case  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
srd  power  of  Congress  to  make  appropii- 
m  for  nwmr  improrameDtB,  the  argu- 
emfy^hMdw^  it  aboald  be  so  certain  as 


not  to  admit  of  reasonable  doubt.  Kthero 
be  aneh  doubt,  the  clearest  public  good 
would  seem  to  require,  that  the  benefit  <tf  it 
ahonid  be  given  in  fiivor  of  the  power  and 
against  the  ezoeption.  Do  the  Committee 
fluke  out  such  a  case  bevond  such  doubtf 
Do  they,  indeed,  give  colorable  support  to 
thrir  proposition  ?    Let  us  examine. 

Two  reascms  are  ofEered  in  support  of 
the  proposition  :— 

^vrU.  Thatthepower  ''isiestricted  to 
tlie  external  commerce  %A  the  States,  with 
each  other,  to  the  exclusion  of  their  inter- 
nal ;"  and, 

^SeroRcL  That  the  commerce  of  such  riv- 
en is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
States  within  whose  limits  thdr  navigable 
waters  are  c<mfined,  with  two  exceptiona, 
vis. :  first,  "that  no  vessel  from  another 
State,  coming  or  gmnsr,  can  be  compelled 
to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties ;"  and,  second, 
''that  vessels  from  other  States  shall  not 
be  subject  to  any  regulation  or  lawin  navi- 
ffating  them,  to  whidi  the  vessels  of  the 
State  to  which  they  bek»g  are  not" 

As  to  the  first  of  these  two  reasons^  I 
shall  ccmsider  it  aa  equivalent  to  another 
propoaitiouiu  a  previous  part  of  the  Report, 
viz. :  that  the  words  "  among  the  States," 
restrict  the  power  ''  to  regulate  commerce" 
to  "  its  regulation  with  each  other,  as  sepa- 
rate and  mstinct  communities,  to  the  exclu^ 
sion  of  its  regulation  within  their  respective 
limits,  except  as  far  as  may  be  indispensable 
to  its  due  exercise ;"  and  that,  ''  with  this 
exception,  the  internal  commerce  of  the 
States  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the 
several  States,  respectively."  Now,  upon 
this  proposition  I  have  two  remarks  to 
make : — 

FxrnL  That  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
subject  for  the  exercise  of  the  power  "  to 
regulate  commerce  among  the  several 
States,"  which  should  not,  of  necessity, 
exist  within  the  limits  of  a  single  State.  It 
must  have  a  locality  somewhere — at  least, 
in  its  inception— and  this  cannot  be  in  more 
States  than  one.  If  this  be  so,  the  nega- 
tion, in  the  proposition,  of  the  power,  as  to 
its  exercise  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
State,  would  seem  to  be  meaningless  ;  and 
the  exception  may  be  regarded  as,  in  fact, 
an  affirmation  of  the  power, — without  the 
limit  which  the  idea  of  its  being  an  excep- 
Hon  would  imply. 
My  second,  and,  perhaps,  more  impox 
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iant  remark  upon  this  proposition,  would 
be,  that  as  it  stands  in  the  Report,  it  in- 
Tolves  a  confusion  of  ideas ;  which  appears 
thus :  The  power  given  to  Congress  is, 
"  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States." 
Of  course,  these  terms  exclude  the  power 
to  regulate  the  conunerce  of  a  single  State 
within  its  oii-n  limits  ;  and  yet  we  are  told 
that  this  latter  power  exists,  *'  as  far  as  it 
may  be  indispensable  to  the  due  exercise  of 
the  former !  This  must  be  the  meaning 
of  the  Report ;  for,  in  the  point  in  hand, 
no  distinction  is  made  between  internal 
and  external  commerce,  as  respects  opera- 
tions within  a  single  State.  Now,  we  deny 
that  the  power  exists  in  Congress,  at  ally 
or  far  any  purpose,  to  regulate  the  com- 
merce of  a  single  State,  witliin  its  own  lim- 
its, as  such ;  and  the  confusion  of  ideas  in- 
volved in  the  proposition  of  the  Report, 
consists  in  this :  that  it  makes  an  act  of 
Congress,  executed,  within  the  limits  of  a 
single  State,  with  a  view  to  the  external 
commerce  of  such  State  with  other  States, 
to  be  an  act  so  far  regulating^  the  internal 
commerce  of  such  State  itself.  Now,  such 
an  act  can,  in  no  conceivable  bearing,  be 
so  construed  or  regarded ;  for,  the  com- 
mercial operation  to  which  it  applies  must 
take  its  character  as  an  operation  of  internal 
or  external  commerce,  from  its  purpose  ; 
and  this,  by  the  supposition,  looks  exclu- 
sively to  a  commerce  beyond  the  State  in 
which  it  is  performed. 

Our  proposition,  on  this  subject,  would 
be  this:  that  whatever  legislation,  to  be 
carried  out,  for  the  regulation  of  commerce 
within  the  limits  of  a  single  State,  is  con- 
nected with,  or  bears  upon,  the  promotion 
of  commerce  outside  those  limits,  must  be 
considered  as  embraced  within  the  power 
**  to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  na- 
tions and  among  the  several  States." 
Hence,  any  appropriation  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  improvement  of  a  river  run- 
ning in  only  one  Stat<*,  the  object  of  which 
would  Iw,  to  promote  the  commerce  of  that 
State  with  other  States,  or  with  foreign 
nations,  would  manifestly  be  within  the 
Constitution.  This  the  lleport  denies,  in 
its  general  proposition,  that  the  power  of 
Congress  to  improve  rivers,  does  not  ex- 
tend to  rivers  running  in  only  one  State. 
But  this  denial,  in  our  judgment,  cannot 
hi*  switjuned.  For  one  Mng  is  quite  clear, 
W  eveiyr  instance  of  commesrciBi  opera- 


tidi,  foreign  or  domestic,  must  have  iti 
origin,  as  has  already  been  intimated,  ia 
some  single  spot  or  State ;  and,  if  it  is  in- 
tended by  the  operator  to  go  beyond  the 
State,  it  is  equally  clear  that  he  is  entitled 
to  the  benefit  of  national  l^;islation,  ^to 
regulate"  his  case,  as  making  a  part  of  the 
commerce  with  foreign  nations  or  among 
the  several  States,  for  which  the  Coostita- 
tion  has  provided.  There  will,  of  couree^ 
be  instances  innumerable,  of  coDomercid 
operations  intended  to  terminate  witUii 
the  State  in  which  they  have  originated 
These  are  admitted,  nay,  claimed,  to  be 
exclusively  subjects  of  State  legislatioD. 
But  a  rule  is  necessary  to  discrinunate  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  cases,  that  we 
may  know  when  to  apply  the  power  sod 
when  not ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  we  can 
perceive  or  imagine  no  other  rule,  than 
that  afforded  by  the  intentions  of  the  par- 
ties as  carried  out  and  proved,  either  by  a 
transmission  of  operations  beyond  the  lun- 
its  of  the  State,  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  re- 
tention and  consummation  of  them  withiD 
these  limits,  on  the  other.  In  the  one  case, 
it  is  commerce  with  foreign  nations  or 
among  the  several  States ;  in  the  other,  it 
is  not.  In  the  one  case,  the  congressbnal 
power  applies;  in  the  other,  not.  And 
when  a  river,  improved  by  act  of  C<n- 
gress,  though  running  within  only  a  single 
State,  (as  the  James  in  Virginia,  <x  Uie 
Penobscot,  or  Kennebec,  in  Maine,)  is  used 
for  the  transportation  of  articles  of  com- 
merce beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  then 
the  appropriation  for  such  improvement  b 
brought  within  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce vf\\h  foreign  nations  and  among  the 
several  Stat-es. 

If  these  views  be  soimd,  then,  although  the 
proposition,  that  the  power  to  regulate 
commerce  "is  restricted  to  the  extenial 
commerce  of  the  States  with  each  other, 
to  the  exclusion  of  tlieir  internal,"  be  in 
itself  true,  yet  it  Ls  not  true  as  a  reason 
why  tliat  power  does  not  apply  as  well  to 
an  improvement  of  a  river  running  in  only 
one  State,  as  to  that  of  a  river  running 
through  half  a  dozen.  Whether  such 
improvement  shall  come  within  the  power 
or  not  in  a  given  case,  must  depend  upon 
whether  the  river  requiring  it  shall,  or  shall 
not,  be  navigable  for  the  general  conuneree 
of  the  States.  And  this  would  be  as  true 
of  a  river  Tuun\n|^  \\iTo\i^  «l  ^Qii«a^\a^M> 


ateted,  is,  that  the  commerce  of 
ren  (u  nm  within  one  State  only) 

the  ejeliuive  control  of  the  States 
rhoK  limits  thai  mirigable  watere 
Sned.     The   exetpliont  are,  first, 

0  TeaacI  from  another  Slate,  com- 
bing, can  be  compelled  to  enter, 

pay  duties ;"   and  tecond,  that 

1  from  other  States  shall  not  be 
:o  any  regulation  or  law  in  na^igat- 
1,  to  whicn  the  vessels  of  the  State 
I  they  belong  arc  not." 

this  second  reason  (thus  stated  in 
I  of  a  rule)  is,  without  the  excep- 
;rely  a  corollary  from  the  first ; 
le  power  of  Congress  be  denied 
tn  running  only  in  one  State,  the 
^  power  of  the  State  over  such 
UEt,  of  consequence,  be  admitted  ; 
X,  all  the  argument  just  presented 
the  fiist  reason,  must  be  of  equal 
unst  the  second,  unlet*  the  sec- 
>  rule,  be  placed  upon  different 
from  the  6rst  by  tbc  exceptions 
d  with  it.  These  exceptions  could 
t  different  ground,  only  by  their 

eMiablUh  the  rule,  of  which  they 
he  proof,  and  which  they  profess 
fy.      Have    the    exceptions  that 

We  think  not,  for  two  reasons  ; 
ausc  the  rule  and  tbo.  exceptions 
■elring  to  till'  snmc  category  ;  and 
■>ocause.  if  thcv  did,  the  eKcortidns 


immumiy  lo 
every  other 
State,  on  which  the  Report  professes  to 
found  it.  For,  any  discrimination  in  the 
rights  of  nangation  in  a  particular  State, 
between  the  citizens  of  such  State  and  the 
citiiens  of  other  Stat<;s,  would  be  obviously 
on  etercLsc  of  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce ;  and  hence,  the  eioeption,  from 
whatever  provision  of  the  Constitution  it 
may  be  drawn,  may  properly,  if  not  onlg, 
be  regarded,  as  a  limitation  upon  the  power 
of  Congress  lo  regulate  commerce.  The 
effect,  then,  of  the  exceptions  in,  not  to  pre- 
vent a  State  from  doing  n  thing  which, 
without  them,  it  might  have  done,  {^Tor 
the  subject  matter  of  tiie  exceptions  Iw-mg 
exclusively  in  Congress,  a  Slate  could  not, 
as  has  been  seen,  Iiavc  done  such  a  thing 
at  any  rale  ;)  but  simply  and  onlv  to  im- 

Eosc  particular  lirailations  upon  the  li>gis- 
ition  of  Congress,  which,  without  these 
limitations,  the  general  power  to  regulate 
commerce  would  have  authorized.  Tlie 
States  therefore  stand,  teilh  the  prohibi- 
tions, precisely  where  they  would  have 
stood  tcithoul  them.  Hence,  the  second 
reason  in  support  of  the  general  proposi- 
tion being  entirely  untiffccleii  by  the  ex- 
ceptions connected  with  it,  leaves  it  liable, 
as  we  have  said,  to  all  the  objections  urged 
ngmnst  the  firet, — being  a  mere  corollary 
from  it.     Dut, 

Second    Admiltiiiir  the  reason  and  llie 
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fectW  free  and  unlimited  commerce  among 
the  dutea,  than  the  liberty  of  entering  any 
river  or  port  of  any  State,  without  liability 
to  duty  on  imports  and  exports,  or  to  dis- 
criminating nttvigation  charges  ?  Vessels 
go  from  one  State  to  another,  through  any 
river  that  may  be  navigable,  whether  run- 
ning in  one  State  only,  or  in  many,  and  return 
agam — going  as  they  pleiuse,  and  carrying 
what  they  please,  either  way.  What  is  this 
butllie  freest  commerce  among  the  States? 
and,  in  view  of  it,  of  ivhat  importance 
would  be  the  rule,  that  rivers  running  within 
a  single  State  are  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  that  State  ?  Such  control,  at  the 
most,  could  be  only  nominal.  Nay,  it 
would  |not  be  control,  but,  in  fact,  a  Ua- 
biliti/  on  the  part  of  such  State  to  keep 
Buch  rivers  in  navigable  order,  at  its  own 
expense,  if  kept  in  such  order  at  all. 

So  much  for  the  fiwt  proposition  and  the 
reasons  offered  to  support  it.  We  think  we 
have  shown  the  rciwons  to  be  utterly  des- 
titute of  subMnnce,  and  of  course  that  the 
proposition,  at  lea.st  as  depending  upon 
these  reasons,  cimnit  be  sustained. 

The  second  proposition  is,  that  the  con- 
Btjtulional  power  of  C'ongress  over  river 
obstructions,  does  not  extend  tn  such  rivers 
as  are  confined  to  two  Slates,  whether  di- 
viding or  running  through  them.  Wo  would 
here  remark,  that  the  wIii>lo  uf  the  pre- 
ceding argument  is  as  applicable  to  this 
second  proposition  as  to  the  first ;  for  if 
Congress  Jiave  the  power  within  one  State, 
they  must  of  course  have  it  whei-e  two  are 
coneerred. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Argument  in 
support  of  thU  second  proposition,  and  the 
commentary  we  shall  make  upon  it,  it  Ls 
proper  that  we  should  quote  at  length  the 
two  following  paragraphs  from  the  Re- 
port : — 

"  Tlic  caw  of  a  river  whose  navignble  walera 
are  conlincil  to  two  Staten,  wliethnr  dividing  or 
flowing  lliron^h  them,  requires  ranri'  partiniilar 
■ml  full  cxplaniti<in.  Tlie  provision  of  tlie 
Cimstitution,  already  eitetl,  which  exen)[ilB  ves- 
sels bound  to  or  from  one  Ktnte  from  eiiterinp, 
clenring,  or  paying  duties  In  another,  would 
mike  all  Btreains,  in  effect,  ciimmoii  hiehways 
of  nil  the  StBtes,  and  brinjj  them  excliiBive'ly 
under  the  conlrol  of  the  federal  Government, 
•s  far  BR  the  power  to  repulnte  comtneree 
amnne  the  States  Is  concerned— as  mnch  no, 
indeed,  as  the  Misslnxippi  itself — wore  it  not  for 
another  proytuon  in  the   same  instramcnl. 


They  ftbe  Cominittee)  allode  to  that  whid 
vldes  that  do  State  iball,  without  the  ea 
of  Consrcss,  enter  into  any  affreement  or 
pact  with  another  State ;  ancT which  of  e 
permits  (with  aach  content)  one  State  to 
mto  compact  or  agreement  with  aniAer. 
•'  Tu  nnderstand  the  intention  of  the  fn 
of  the  Constitution  for  inserting  this  pim 
and  its  bearing  on  the  pmnt  under  cooa 
tion,  it  ia  necMsary  to  view  it  in  conn 
wiUi  anotlier  provision  of  the  iostrument  il 
cited.  They  (theC^Mnmittee)  refer  to  thai' 
prohibits  the  States  from  entering  into  an] 
ty,  alliance,  or  confederation  in  any  cass 
ever ;  plainly  becaase  it  would  be  hoth  di 
ouB  and  inconsistent  with  their  federal  lel 
to  permit  it.  In  order  to  prevent  so  imp 
a  pro\ision  from  being  eluded,  the  pro 
immediately  under  consideration  waa  ini 
prohibiting  the  States  from  enterine  into  i 
mente  or  compacts  in  any  case  whateve 
cept  one  Stale  with  anotlier  State,  or  i 
foreign  power ;  and  to  prevent  the  abuM 
of  that  limited  power,  the  consent  of  Cot 
is  required.  Bucli  is  the  prohibition  an 
reason  for  it.  The  reason  for  tlie  except 
that  without  it  the  prohibition  would  aon 
the  federal  aulhorily  for  that  of  the  E 
for  tlie  adJiLBtment  and  regulation  of  a 
I  vaiious  subjects  in  which  the  several  t 
may  have  a  mutual  interest  In  adjustinf 
regulating,  including  euch  as  the  one 
consideration;  and  thereby  would  give  g 
extension  and  minuteneas  to  the  anthoi 
the  General  tJovemment  than  was  desire 
consistent  with  the  objects  for  which  it  w 
stituied.  Under  the  exception,  it  is  left  ■ 
States,  when  only  two  are  interested  r 
iwvigation  of  a  river,  or  any  otiier  obje 
take  it  nnder  tlieir  own  jurisdiction  and  o 
by  an  agreement  or  compact  between 
Willi  the  consent  of  Congress  ;  as  much 
it  would  be  under  that  of  one  if  it  was 
lined  exclusively  to  one  instead  of  exta 
to  two," 

My  main  purpose,  in  reference  to 
two  paragraphs,  is  to  discuss  then 
gether,  with  a  view  to  the  effect  of  the 
neution  of  the  two  prohibitory  clans 
the  Constitution  referred  to  in  thei 
support  the  proposition  under  considen 

In  the  second  paragraph,  then,  tbi 
thor  asserts,  that  in  order  to  unden 
the  proper  meanmg  of  the  clause. 
State  shall,  without  the  consent  of 
gress,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
pact  with  another  State,"  and  its  be. 
upon  the  pcHnt  under  consideration, 
necessary  to  consider  it  in  connection 
another  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
viding  that "  no  Stat*  aball  enter  mU 
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.**  The  two 
oonadend  toseCher,  then,  are  thus : 
"No  aUto  Shdl  Ater  into  anv 

SoT  Slate  ahaH  vitlioiit  tbe.  ooosent  of 

■to  anj  ttmement  or 
vMi  noUier  Btata.^    Now,  tlie 
of  thaae  two  etanaea  together, 
aa  ia  dedaiad  b  the  Beporik  a  two- 
; :  jbn;  theintentkm  (H  the  firamera 
ftonatitatinifc  fior  the  inaertion  ol 
in  qoeate,  (that  i^p  the  fint  of 
alMVO  fBotad ;)  and  memi,  to 
tlie  baariw  of  that  ohmae  on  the 
iMnt  mder  oonMerafion. 

J^  to  the  fiiat  of  theae  objects,  it  will 
ba  obaerrad,  that  the  reason,  and  flie  sole 
laaaottp  sifea  hj  the  Beport  for  the  inaer- 
Ibk  of  the  fall  daote  as  abofe  quoted,  was 
la  prafwt  the  eluion  of  the)v»l.  This 
maon*  of  eovae,  logicallr  impUea  that  the 
Int  clanae  oomprehended  all  that  was  ex- 
pwwaedinthe  aeeond,  but  which,  not  bemg 
eaptaacdinthefatynughtbeeliriled.  But 
thi  leaaon  could  not  be  the  true  one ;  for 
if  it  wove,  the  last  clanae  would  amply 
aajTf  "  No  State  ahall  enter  into  any  agree- 
iMnt  or  compact  with  another,"  without 
adding, "  without  the  consent  of  Congress/' 
This  addition  carries  the  clause  beyond  the 
reason  asserted  for  the  introduction  of  it, 
and  of  course  indicates  some  other  reason 
for  it  than  that  affirmed  by  the  Report. 
What  that  other  reason  b,  will  appear 
directlv. 

As  to  the  second  object  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  clauses,  viz.,  to  show  the 
bearing  of  the  last  clause  upon  the  point 
nnder  consideration,  it  will  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  ''  point  under  consideration" 
is,  that  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress does  not  extend  to  such  rivers  as  are 
confined  to  two  States ;  and  the  inquiry  is 
as  to  the  "  bearing"  upon  that  "  point"  of 
the  clause,  '*  No  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  any  agree- 
nent  or  compact  with  another  State." 
Now,  it  is  evidently  the  meaning  of  the 
Report,  in  the  connection  of  the  two 
clauses,  that  this  "  bearing"  can  have  no 
other  relation  to  this  "  point"  than  as  it 
refers  to  the  distinction  between  the  power 
of  Congress  over  rivers  bordered  by  three 
States,  and  the  want  of  that  power  over 
rivers  confined  to  two.  For,  as  the  Re 
port  Msmmes  the  exlsteace  of  the  power 


in  the  first  class  of  eases,  the  distmetion 
most  presappose  that  the  clause  was  in- 
serted with  a  sole  relerence  to  two  Statea, 
and  of  course  can  be  ^)plicable  to  no  poa- 
sible  caae  that  shall  be  medicated  of  than. 
This  distinction  is  e^oenily  deduced  by 
the  Beport  from  such  a  reading  of  the 
two  clauses  as  makea  then*  tenn»  recipro- 
cally equivaknit  and  thehr  ohjeettidenheaL 
Now  we  deny  the  correctness  of  this  r^- 
ing,  and  maintain  that  the  terms,  "  treaty, 
alSance  and  ooofederataon,"  in  the  one 
clause,  haye  an  entirely  diflfbrent  meaning, 
and*  lefer  to  entirely  different  anbjeota 
matter,  from  the  terms  **  agreement  and 
compact"  in  the  other.  We  maintain  that  a 
humr  meaning  and  application  were  in- 
teiued  by  the  former  terms  than  by  the 
latter ;  that  the  terms  "compact  and  agree- 
ment,"  referred  to  mmor  matters  of  ar- 
rangements between  the  States,  such  as 
regulations  of  mutual  police,  boundary,  ju- 
risdiction, dEc. ;  and  that  the  terms  "  treaty, 
alliance  and  confederation,"  referred  to  the 
higher  negotiationa  of  intematiaud  diplo* 
macy ;  the  first  being  permitted  wiih  tibe 
consent  of  Congress,  and  the  last  abso- 
lutely prohibited  tcUh  or  without  such 
consent. 

That  the  reading  of  the  two  clauses  here 
suggested  is  the  true  one,  appears  to  us 
to  be  sustained  by  several  obvious  consid- 
erations.    In  the  first  place,  we  would  say, 
that  the  detached  form  in  which  the  two 
clauses  are  presented,  affords  the  strongest 
prima  facie  evidence  that  they  referred  to 
entirely  different  subjects  ;  and  that  if  the 
one  had  been  intended  as  a  qualification  of 
the  other,  it  would  have  been  so  expressed. 
The  distinction,  to<f,  between  foreign  rela- 
tions and  home  relations,  as  predicable  of 
the  several  States,  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  the  insertion  of  the  two  clauses :  the 
first  clause  using  terms  suited  to  the  di- 
plomatic dignity,  and  the  hist  clause,  the 
domestic  simplicity,  of  the  classes  of  sub- 
jects to  which  they  respectively  referred. 
And  then,  again,  the  qualification,  "  with 
the  consent  ofConprrcss,"  in  the  one  clause, 
and  the  absence  of  that  or  any  other  quali- 
fication in  the  other,  cannot  leave  a  doubt 
that  entirely  diflferent  topics  were  in  the 
minds  of  the  Convention,  m  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  two  clau.ses,  respectively.     The 
matter  is  made  still  clearer  by  cousidemg 
the  wisdom  of  the  distinction  between  i\ve 
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unqiiafified  prohibition  in  the  one  clause, 
ana  the  only  qualified  prohilntion  in  the 
other:  the  first  putting  negotiations  for 
treaties,  alliances  and  confederations — im- 
porting the  relations  of  peace,  war,  and 
the  largest  range  of  international  politics — 
entirely  beyond  the  power  of  the  States, 
even  with  the  consent  of  Congress ;  the 
last,  leaving  smaller  matters — embracing 
topics  of  public  convenience,  boundaries,  ! 
local  jurisdictions,  and  the  like — subjects  to 
compact  or  agreement  with  the  consent  of 
Congress,  ^e  first  were  the  subjects  of 
unqualified  prohibition,  because  they  were 
of  a  class  of  which  it  could  never  be 
proper  that  any  State  should  take  cog- 
nizance. The  iast  were  the  subjects  of 
yua/i/If  if  prohibition,  because  they  were  of  a 
class  upon  which  it  might  be  highly  con- 
venient that  the  States  should  be  at  liberty 
to  negotiate,  provided  the  cases  made  were 
such  as  should  be  justly  entitled  to  the 
assent  of  Congress. 

Now,  this  reading  of  the  two  clauses 
makes  them  entirely  independent  of  each 
other ;  and,  while  it  presents  in  them  two 
substantive  and  distinct  matters,  each  of 
moment,  for  the  Constitution  to  act  upon, 
and  furnishes  the  true  reason  for  the  in- 
sertion of  the  "  agreement  and  compact  " 
clause,  it  at  the  same  time  vindicates  the 
Convention  from  the  imputation  of  an  after- 
thought and  repetition  in  one  clause,  to  re- 
lieve a  slovenly  omission  or  imperfection  in 
another. 

But,  if  these  views  be  just ;  if  there  be 
nothing  in  the  reason  presented  by  the  Re- 
port for  the  insertion  of  the  clause  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  if  it  be  true,  that  the  two  pro- 
hibitory clauses  refer  IX)  entirely  different 
objects,  and  have  no  more  relation  to  cadi 
other  than  any  other  two  independent 
clauses  in  the  Constitution ;  then  it  is  clear, 
that  their  connection  together  in  this  dis- 
cussion sheds  no  light  upon  the  matter 
whicli  the  Report  intends  to  illustrate,  and 
fails  to  establish  the  proposition  which  it 
affirms. 

We  have  thus  far  discussed,  together,  the 
two  paragniphs  quoted  from  the  Report, 
with  reference  to  the  effect  of  the  connec- 
tion of  the  two  prohibitory  clauses  of  the 
Constitution  referred  to  in  them,  upon  the 
proposition  under  consideration  ;  and  here, 
jierhaps,  so  far  as  the  repetition  of  that 
pivpositum  is  concerned,  we  might  safely 


rest.     But  there  are  some  matt«« 
second  paragraph,*  standing    8e|) 

*  There  isalao  a  matter  in  the^rat  pi 
which,  though  not,  ai  we  coDceive.vital  to  tl 
sioOiWeBtilTregara  as  worthy  of  attention, 
coDveTinff  a  doctrine  singolarly  erroneona, 
traying  a  looaenen  of  thouafat  or  a  slovei 
expression, quite  discreditable,  in  my  jo4| 
the  author  of  the  Report.  A  careful  analjrs 
first  paragraph  ^ives  the  following  propoait 
that  the  provision  of  the  Constitotion  ej 
vesseb  bound  to  or  from  one  State,  from  < 
clearing  or  paying  duties  in  another,  woi 
all  such  streams  as  are  confined  to  two  Slal 
sively  under  the  controj  of  the  Federal  Govt 
as  much  so  as  the  Mississippi  itself,  ao  I 
power  to  regulate  commerce  is  conceraec 
not  for  anotner  provision  of  the  Constitui 
viding  that  '*  no  State  shall,  without  the  a 
Congress,  enter  into  any  agreement  or 
with  another  State."  Now  the  author 
mean  what  this  language  clearl]^  imports 
he  does,  it  appears  to  me  to  contam  a  most 
dinary  statement,  leading  to  a  result  more 
dinary  still ;  for,  unless  we  greatly  jnisapprel 
language,  such  result  ronstoe  in  direct  con: 
the  previous  proposition  of  the  Report,  clai 
control  of  the  Mississippi  and  all  its  navigal 
taries,  bordered  by  three  States,  as  comin 
the  power  of  Congress  "  to  regulate  con 
This  will  appear  from  what  follows. 

We  understand  the  statement,  then,  to  af 
things: 

/Vrsf,  that  were  it  not  for  the  prohibitoi 
quoted  in  it.  Congress  would  have  the  e 
control  over  such  streams  as  are  bordered 
two  States;  and,  uecnd,  that  this  contn 
come,  not  from  the  power  to  regulate  coj 
buf  from  the  clause  exempting  vessels  goi 
one  State  to  another,  from  payment  of  dui 
And  as  the  control  thus  ascribed  to  Congr 
so  originating,  would  be  possessed,  as  the 
tion  declares,  to  the  same  extent  as  ov 
Mississippi  itself,"  we  might  suppose,  with 
thing  further,  that  it  was  intended  to  am 
power  of  controlling  the  Mississippi  itself  t 
empting  clause  also.  But  it  will  be  remi 
that,  in  a  preceding  part  of  the  Report.  th( 
over  the  Mississippi  is  ascribed  to  the  ] 
regulate  commerce,  without  any  allusion  V 
enripting  clause.  Supposing  the  Report  I 
this,  and  supposing  also  the  prohibitory  clau 
quoted  out  of  the  way,  the  prop<>sition  m) 
control  which  Congress  would,  in  such  ca 
oyer  rivers  confined  to  two  States,  to  sta 
different  ground  from  that  which  it  has  ov( 
extending  to  more  States  than  two.  And  1: 
the  proposition,  in  reference  to  the  |h>wc 
first  class  of  cases,  assumes  the  exempting  < 
its  prooer  source,  and  in  connection  wrni 
cifically  bases  the  distinction,  givins  the  c 
Congress  over  rivers  bordered  by  three  S 
the  one  hand,  and  denying  that  control  ov( 
confined  to  two  Stales,  on  the  other,  upon 
ground  of  the  clause  that  **  no  State  shall, 
the  consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  ai 
ment  or  compact  with  another  State,"  it  i 
low,  as  the  opinion  of  the  Report,  that^  in 
sebce  of  both  the  exempting  and  prohibitoi^ 
from  the  Constitution,  the  power  of  Con 
regulate  commerce  would  extend  only  i 
bordered  by  three  States,  to  the  exclusion 
confined  to  two  or  only  one.  Now,  as 
tinciion  precedes  all  discussion  of  the  enect 
the  exempting  or  prohibitory  clauses,  w 
right  to  demand,  es^cially  ofaitrtctcofufn 
that  he  ihoi?  w  \hal  v\%»m  q(  Vu«  Co^t^\ 
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he  first,  which  we  deem  vital  to  this 
sion,  and  which  we  cannot  pass  over 
it  notice.  Thus,  in  the  fi^rst  place, 
eport  says,  **  In  order  to  prevent  so 
Ant  a  provision  from  being  eluded, 
s,  the  provision  that  "  no  State  should 
into  any  treaty,  alliance  or  confeder- 
')  the  provision  immediatelv  under 
cration  was  inserted,  prohibiting  the 
from  entering  into  agreements  or 
lets  in  any  case  whatever,  except  one 
with  another  State,  or  with  a  foreign 
' ;  and  to  prevent  the  abuse  even  of 
•Miied  power,  the  consent  of  Congress 
ured.'  Now,  here  is  a  jumble  and 
ion  of  words  and  ideas,  utterly  ama- 
1  a  mind  so  remarkable  for  precision 
'.  Calhoun's.  The  text  of  the  Con- 
3n  is,  "  No  State  shall,  without  the 
it  of  Congress,  enter  into  any  agree- 
or  compact  with  another  State  or 
i  foreign  power."  Mr.  Calhoun's  in- 
'tation  or  paraphrase  of  tliis  text  is, 
he  States  arc  prohibited  from  enter- 
ito  any  agreements  or  compacts  in 
Lsc  whatever,  "  except  one  State  with 
?r  State,  or  with  a  foreign  power." 
'xception  in  favor  of  "  one  State  with 
•r  Suite,"  <fcc.,  he  calls  a  *Mimit<»d 
■,"  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  which  the 
rC^nt  of  Congress  *'  is  roquired.  The 
fclares  a  prohibition  with  a  qualifira- 
riz^  the  consent  of  Conj^rcss.  The; 
rotation  declares  a  limited  power  with 
raintj  Aiz.,  the  consent  of  Congress  ; 
hat  is  verv  curious  Is,  that  this  verv 
nt  in  the  text,  viz..  the  consent  of 
•ess,  which  imposes  this  restraint,  is 
;r}'  source  from  which  the  power  re- 
:'d  IS  derived.  For,  tjike  awav  from 
xt  ihe  phrase,  "  without  the  consent 

esprirwly  or  by  implication,  that  distinction 
Mi!*taintru  ;  ana,  it  he  cannot  »how  it,  as  he 
ifiurcdly  cannot,  llit'n  we  art*  at  liberty  to  place 
)  ca<««'9  on  prtrciwly  the  same  ground,  as  re- 
he  power  of  Congress  lo  regulate  commerce  ; 
the  Report  denien,  in  the  case  supposed,  that 
wcr  would  extend  to  the  cate  of  a  river  bor- 
>y  only  two  State;),  we,  on  our  iMirt,  deny  that 
ici#  t<»  the  ca>e  of  one  bordered  by  three.  The 
«,  that  in  the  absence  of  the  exriiiplint?  and 
tory  claiiseB  in  question,  the  naked  {lower  to 
e  commerce  alone  remaining,  that  power 
lot  •xfnd  at  alt  to  the  imiirovcmentofriver? 
Z  in  one,  two,  or  a  dozen  Statcn.  All  thear- 
I  of  the  Ke[>orl  then,  in  favor  of  the  general 
lion  of  the  i>ower  of  Congress  to  facilitate 
rrce  by  removing  impediments  to  ntiy'igatiOD, 
from  the  |X)wer"lo  Tegu)ate  commerce,  must 

conc/as/oa,  ihc  author  of  the  Report  could 


of  Congress,"  and  you  have  the  naked  un- 
qualifi^  prohibition  thys :  "  No  State  shall 
enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact- with 
another."  I>ike  from  the  text  that  phrase, 
and  Mr.  Calhoun  would  hardly  be  sup- 
posed capable  of  the  absurdity  of  constru- 
ing the  remainder  anything  but  an  absolute 
prohibition,  much  less  a  limited  power. 
And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  he  has, 
in  effect,  committed  this  absurdity,  by  sep- 
arating, in  his  paraphrase,  that  part  of  the 
sentence  which  speaks  of  the  prohibition — 
with  one  exception,  creating  a  limited 
power — from  that  part  which  refers  to  the 
consent  of  Congress  as  a  restraint,  to  pre- 
vent that  limited  power  from  being  abused. 
He  has,  in  effect,  declared,  that  the  words, 
"  No  State  shall  enter  into  any  agreement 
or  compact  with  another  State,"  convey  a 
grant  of  power(I),  **  to  prevent  the  abuse 
of  wliich,  the  consent  of  Congress  is  re- 
quired." 

But  the  whole  idea  of  a  grant  of  limited 
power,  or  power  in  any  sense,  is  quite  absurd. 
It  must  be  ohser\'ed,  that  the  terms  of  the 
clause  are  prohibitory  and  not  permissive, 
A  State  shall  not  do  a  certain  thing,  unth- 
oui  consent  of  Congress — not  a  State  may 
do  a  certain  thing,  trith  such  consent. 
The  purpose  of  the  clause  is  to  deny  a 
power,  ni»t  to  (jrant  om-. ;  lo  prevent  S(.»me- 
thino"  from  being  done,  not  to  promote  it ; 
and  the  c<msent  <»f  Congn.'ss,  if  given,  must 
be  considered  as  given  ayuinsl  a  rule  and 
not  as  fulfilling  one.  Hence  the  power 
which  a  State  might  ex«'rcise  with  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  is,  to  all  practical  intents, 
dead,  until  such  consent  be  asked  and 
('iven  ;  and  therefore  the  clause,  until  such 
consent  bo  asked,  in  a  given  ctuse,  must  be 
regarded  as  though   it   were  not   in  the 


not.  of  cour'^e,  have  thought  of:  and  yet,  it  is  be- 
lieved, it  cannot  be  escaped.  For  it  the  proposition 
of  the  Report  be  correct,  that  the  power  ol  Congress 
over  rivers  bordered  by  three  States  i.^  derived 
from  the  power  to  regulate  conim»Tce,  and  if  the 
iwwer  over  rivers  confined  to  two  Stale?.,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  exemptin^f  and  prohibitory  <iui?es,i3, 
in  fact,  referable  to  the  same  source,  it  l»»llows  that 
the  latter  iK>wer,  if  it  exist  anywhere,  belongs  as 
well  to  Ci)n cress  as  the  former  ;  which  latter  propo- 
sition the  K«-poit,  in  effect,  denies.  Now,  to  es- 
cape the  dilemma,  the  Rejwrl  must  either  abandon 
what  it  claims  in  reference  lo  three  States,  or  yield 
what  it  denies  in  reference  to  two;  and  il  the  pro- 
hibitory clause,  relied  upon  to  prove  the  P^^wer 
wanting  in  the  one  case,  shall  be  conclu^lve  Vo  \V\^l 
end,  then  Uie  power  in  the  other  must  i^\\aTe  lue 
furne  /kte,  nna  rivvr  and    harl)or  im\>TOveme\A\a, 

under  the  auspiccb  of  the  nation,  be  d'is\)enscvi  v.\XV 

altogether. 
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Constitution.  Now  the  whole  assumption 
of  the  Report  assumes  the  reverse  of  this ; 
for,  in  making  the  qualified  prohibition 
of  two  States  to  enter  into  an  agreement, 
in  relation  to  a  river  confined  within 
them,  to  work  the  effect  of  taking  from 
Congress  all  power  over  such  river,  is 
in  effect  to  assume  that  such  qualified  pro- 
hibition was  in  fact  no  prohibition,  but  an 
affirmative  power ;  that  the  prohibition  at 
most  was  merely  nominal ;  as  though  the 
consent  would  certainly  be  asked  if  it  were 
wanted,  and  granted  if  it  were  asked. 
The  case  would  be  different  if  the  power, 
instead  of  hcing  prohibited  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress,  had  been  given  unless 
prohibited  by  Congress.  In  the  last  case, 
a  State  might  act  unless  stopped  ;  in  the 
first,  it  could  not  act  unless  permitted. 
The  first  case  might  of  itself  furnish  no 
absolute  refutation  of  the  proposition  of  the 
Report ;  the  last,  in  our  judgment,  if  there 
be  any  such  thing  as  inconsistency  of  ideas, 
makes  it  impossible  that  the  proposition 
should  be  true. 

To  conclude,  in  a  word,  this  point  in  the 
discussion,  our  proposition  woidd  be  this : 
that  the  power  to  "enter  into  treaties, 
alliances  and  confederations,''  and  the 
power  "  to  make  agreements  and  compacts," 
both  existed  in  the  States  anterior  to  the 
Constitution  ;  but  that  instrument  prohib- 
ited the  former  absolutely,  and  the  latter, 
except  when  all  the  States^  through  Con- 
grcssj  should  assent. 

But  something  worthy  of  attention  still 
remains  in  the  paragraph  in  hand.  The 
Committee  having  found  an  exception  to  the 
prohibition,  in  favor  of  "one  State  with 
another  State,**  feel  bound  to  give  a  reason 
for  it.  That  reason  is,  that,  without  the 
exception,  **  the  prohibition  would  substitute 
the  federal  authority  for  that  of  the  States 
for  the  adjustment  and  regulation  of  all  the 
various  subjects  in  which  the  several  States 
may  have  an  interest  in  adjusting  and  regula- 
ting, including  such  as  the  one  under  con- 
sideration, and  thereby  would  give  greater 
extension  and  minuteness  to  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Government,  than  was  desi- 
rable or  consistent  with  the  objects  for 
which  it  was  instituted."  This  language  is 
cool  and  oracular — ^uttered,  evidently,  as 
thoiurh  felt  to  be  undeniable,  and  intended 
cJearfy^  to  be  impressed  as  hj  authority. 
^"^w,  we  amrm  every  BjUable  of  it  to  be 


utterly  gratuitous ;  without  a  word  in  the 
Constitution  to  sustain  it,  or  a  thought  in 
the  necessity  of  the  case  to  suggest  it.  It 
defines  what  is  "  desirable  or  consistent 
with  the  objects  for  which  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  instituted,"  in  reference  to  its 
"authority,"  by  a  purely  arbitrary  rule, 
and  one,  (in  its  appUcation  to  two  States  as 
distinguished  from  three  or  more,  as  the 
objects  of  the  exception,)  without  even  the 
semblance  of  a  reason.  If  the  argument 
from  "  greater  extension  and  minuteness/' 
had  any  force,  it  must  apply  to  subjeeU 
matter  of  authority,  and  not  to  the  partia, 
whether  two  States  or  three,  that  might 
be  interersted  in  them.  For  nothing  can  be 
clearer,  than  that  the  authority  of  the 
Federal  Government,  in  the  adjusting  and 
regulating  of  \'arious  objects  '*  in  which  the 
several  States  may  have  a  mutual  interest," 
may  be  quite  as  important,  in  given  instan- 
ces, in  its  exercise  upon  two  States  as  three ; 
and  any  discrimination  between  them, 
such  as  the  Report  proposes,  might,  and 
probably  would,  often  work  the  rankest 
injustice,  if  not  the  greatest  danger.  But 
as  the  proposition  is  offered  wiuiout  sup- 
port, I  may  leave  it,  without  further  com- 
ment, to  fall  by  its  own  weight. 

A  single  other  matter  in  the  paragraph 
under  consideration,  is  entitled  to  notice. 
"  Under  the  exception,"  the  paragraph 
goes  on  to  say,  "  it  is  left  to  tlie  States, 
when  only  two  are  interested  in  the  naviga- 
tion of  a  river,  or  on  any  other  subject,  to 
take  it  under  their  own  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion and  control  by  an  agreement  or  com- 
pact between  them,  with  the  consent  of 
Congress"  With  the  consent  of  Congress  1 
But  suppose  this  consent  in  a  given  case 
shoidd  be  refused  ?  A  work  of  vital  moment 
to  the  two  States — ^perhaps  to  the  Union— 
^ocs  unaccomphshed.  The  States  cannot 
do  it,  because  Congress  will  not  permit 
them  to  make  a  compact;  and  Congress 
cannot  do  it,  because  their  power  to  per- 
mit the  States  to  do  it  operates  a  pyohibi- 
tion  to  themselves.  There  can  be  no 
escape  from  this  dilemma,  except  by  as- 
suming that  the  consent  of  Congress  wouM 
be  always,  in  all  cases,  certain ;  whidl 
would  be,  virtually,  to  annihilate  the  clause 
in  the  Constitution  that  requires  it.  Thb 
effect  must,  of  course,  make  such  an  assump- 
tion  inadmissible  in  practice,  as  it  certaiuj 
is  iu  theory.    '£(o^t  «»ii  ^  'raso^.X.  vas&.  m 
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im,  m  Ihe  Mtion  of  tbii  mmameai,  be 
«gttdfld  in  wof  oihtr  ttrht  ihaa  m 
JMtmjing  aU  ebbi  to  ooMOBBoe  in  any 
mpoiitiaBthttfcihdllflad  toH?  Wetrmt 
Mr  syilem  b  not  quite  ao  w«ik«  puerile 
iad»  waaHgr  add,  iDiwoifli7»Mibe  truth  of 
mA  a  propoeitaon  irodd  presuppoie  it 
In  o«r  jad^MBtt  ibe  point  it  worthy  of 
wioaa  ditrairioiiv  only  in  eomadenitiop  of 
ke  aooree  firom  wfaieh  it  oomes. 

We  iMve  doie  whaiwedeuned  to  offer 
1km  two  pangmpha  oTthe  Report^ 
«ngly  or  tOfpBther;  but  before 
the  aeeond  general  propoeition 
dhieh  we  mdertodc  to  diacuasy  and  upon 
rUch  the  two  pangmpha  rdenedtohave 
K>  material  abearing,  we  ahall  offer  a  few 
pneral  reaaona  why,  in  our  judgment^  that 
propoahioa  eannot  be  anatanied. 

tini.  It  ia,  to  our  mind,  a  moat  aerioua 
objocthm  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Report^ 
that  it  ia  of  indefinite  apnlicatioa  aa  to  the 
nlgeeta  of  it.  It  will  Ve  obaerred  that 
the  Report  apedfically  appliea  the  opera- 
tion of  the  ehiuae,  "No State  ahall,  without 
the  eonaent  of  Cmigreaa^  enter  mto  any 
agreement  or  compact  witti  anoUier/'  only 
to  the  power  of  Congress  "to  regulate 
commerce.'*  Now  are  there  not  other 
pro^isioDS  of  the  Constitution  to  which 
that  operation  may  be  applied  with  just  as 
much  propriety  as  to  this  ?  We  maintain 
that  there  are  ;  and  in  this,  we  are  borne 
out  by  the  Report  itself,  when  it  declares 
that  there  are  "  various  subjects  in  which 
the  several  States  are  mutually  interested 
in  adjusting  and  regidating,"  which  come 
within  its  doctrine.  Now  there  are,  at 
least,  a  dozen  of  these  "  various  subjects  " 
which  might  be  mentioned,  in  entire  con- 
sistency with  the  reasoning  and  admission 
of  the  Report,  and  coming  within  the  doc- 
trine ;  but  we  shall  name  only  one.  How, 
then,  for  instance,  stands  the  clause,  that 
"  vessels  bound  to  or  from  one  State,  shall 
Dot  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear  or  pay  duties 
in  another  ?"  To  our  mind,  the  applica- 
tion of  the  principle  in  question  to  this 
clause,  forming  an  exception  to  it,  would 
be  just  as  legitimate,  as  it  is  to  the  clause 
givmg  to  Congress  the  general  power  to 
r^olate  commerce :  nay,  even  more  so ; 
for  there  is  a  reason  of  high  justice  for  its 
application  in  the  former  case,  if  it  be  ap 
imeable  in  the  latter,  in  the  fact,  that  as, 
\f^  iu  Imtter  sppUcMtiaa,  the  two  States 


interaated  are  deprired  of  the  aid  of  the 
General  Gkyfemment  inneceaaary  improve- 
menta  of  a  river  fear  navigation,  Uiey  would 
clearly  be  entitled  to  levy  duties  upon  vea- 
aela  coming  from  other  States,  in  order  to 
anpply  the  means  of  maUng  such  improve- 
ments themaelvea.  This  power  of  levying 
dutiesy  in  the  case  suppoaed,  is  manifestly 
sustained  by  the  jnat  principle  of  compen- 
sation ;  for,  aa  outer  Statea  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  navigation,  made  practicable 
and  uaeful  by  the  aole  meana  of  the  two 
States,  they  aie»  in  equity,  bound  to  con- 
tribute in  the  onhr  way  they  can,  to  reim- 
burae  thoae  two  Statea  the  expenditures  to 
wluch  they  have  been  subjected  for  the 
general  accommodation.  ISfow  is  Mr.  Cal- 
nonn  prepared  for  a  consequence  like  this,  of 
thedoctnneofhisReport?  We  apprehend 
not  Nevertbelesa,  we  see  not  how  he  can 
escape  it,  unleaa  by  aaauming  the  Conati- 
tution  to  be  a  mere  convemence,  to  auit 
particular  occaaions,  auoh  as  caprice  may 
select,  or  a  miaerable  jumble  of  contradic- 
tions, denying  the  umform  and  equal  jua- 
tiee  which  it  professea  to  aecure. 

SecmuL  In  connection  with  the  objec- 
tion just  offered,  and  without  the  advan- 
tage of  the  exception  suggested  in  it,  in 
favor  of  the  power  of  two  States,  in  the 
dl^e  supposed,  to  levy  duties,  <fec.,  it  may 
be  urged  as  a  conclusive  and  overwhelm- 
ing argument  against  the  proposition  of 
the  Report,  that  its  operation  would  work 
the  most  monstrous  injustice  upon  the 
States  to  which  its  principle  would  attach. 
Two  States,  for  instance,  as  New- York  and 
New-Jersey,  border  upon  the  same  river. 
This  river  is  open  to  the  commercial  enter- 
prise of  all  the  other  States ;  thousands  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  States  trace 
their  fortunes  to  the  navigation  of  it ;  the 
nation  at  large,  by  universal  consent,  derive 
annually  nullions  of  profit  from  it ;  and 
yet  the  two  States,  at  an  enormous  annual 
expense,  and  by  a  standing  compact,  (Con- 
gress kindly  consenting  to  it,)  must  keep 
such  river  in  order !  the  common  national 
purse  giving  back  nothing  of  the  enormous 
gains  thus  constitutionally  realized  by  the 
whole  confederacy,  from  the  constitutional 
plunder  of  a  pari !  And  more  and  worse 
than  all  this :  when  the  two  Stales  implore 
of  the  naiAon  relief  from  such  a  load  oi  'm- 
justice,  they  are  insultingly  told  t\\at,  to 
relieve  them,  would  be  to  interfere  w\ib 
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their  State  rights!  They  have  exclusive 
control  of  the  river;  and  any  interfer- 
ence of  Congress  to  remove  obstructions 
from  it,  for  the  general  good,  would  be  an 
outrage  upon  their  proper  State  dignity 
and  honor.  We  have  heard  much  of 
State  rights,  and  of  nullification  to  vindi- 
cate them.  The  Report  introduces  us  to  a 
new  category — State  wrongs;  but  says 
nothing  of  nullification  to  redress  them ! 

A  third  objection  is,  that  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  Report,  ascribing  the  control  of 
Congress  over  rivers  bonkrcd  by  three 
States  to  the  power  to  regulate  commerce, 
cannot  stand  consistently  with  the  propo- 
sition under  consideration. 

It  will  be  obscr>'ed  that  the  whole  force 
of  the  argument  of  the  Report,  for  the  dis- 
crimination which  it  sets  up  between  three 
States  and  two,  in  regard  to  the  power  of 
Congress  over  rivers,  turns  upon  the  as- 
sumption that  two  States  may  make  a 
compact,  but  that  three  or  more  cannot. 
It  follows,  hence,  that  if  three  or  more 
States  could  make  a  compact,  their  case  in 
regard  to  the  power  in  question  would 
stand  upon  the  same  ground  that  the  case 
of  two  does ;  and,  as  the  Report  excludes 
the  latter  from  the  power,  it  must  necessa- 
rily exclude  the  former  also.  Now  if  the 
"  treat  v,  alliance  and  confederation  "  clause 
were  not  in  the  Constitution,  it  is  admitted 
that  three  or  more  States  might  make  a 
compact,  as  well  as  two ;  and  that,  hence, 
in  such  case,  the  power  in  question 
would  be  no  more  applicable  to  the  case 
of  rivers  in  three  or  more  States,  than  to 
that  of  rivers  confined  to  two.  Now,  the 
necessar}'  effect  of  this  view  is,  to  make 
the  power  ascribed  to  Congress  over  rivers 
bordertid   by   three   or  more   States,   to 


come,  in  pomt  of  fact,  from  the  "  treaty, 
alliance  and  confederation  "  clause.  But 
the  Report,  in  terms,  ascribes  the  power  to 
the  clause  giving  to  Congress  the  power 
**  to  regulate  commerce  among  the  States." 
Now,  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  power  can- 
not come  from  both  of  these  clauses; 
much  less,  sometimes  from  the  one,  and 
sometimes  from  the  other,  as  may  suit  the 
convenience  of  some  present  purpose.  It 
must  come  certainly,  definitely,  and  under 
all  relations,  from  only  one  of  them,  if  it 
comes  from  either.  Now  this  power 
comes  from  the  clause  "  to  regulate  com- 
merce/'orit  does  not    If  it  does,  then 


the  reasoning  of  the  Report,  founded  m 
the  "treaty,  alliance  and  confederatioa* 
clause,  most  fall  to  the  ground.  But  thi 
reasoning  of  the  Report,  upon  the  matte 
under  consideration,  consciously  or  uncon* 
sciously  to  its  author,  presupposes  tlMft 
clause,  as  is  shown  above  ;  and  therefon^ 
for  all  the  purposes  of  this  argument,  thi 
clause  "  to  regulate  commerce  "  must  1» 
considered  as  inapplicable.  And  hence,  li 
without  the  "  treaty,  alliance  and  confed- 
eration" clause,  three  or  more  State 
might  make  a  compact ;  and  as  it  is,  1^ 
coding  to  the  Report,  because  two  State 
may  make  a  compact  under  the  "  agpnee- 
ment  and  compact  "  clause,  that  Congren 
is  denied  the  power  over  rivers  cotmned 
to  such  two  States ;  it  follows,  that,  in  the 
absence  of  the  **  treaty,  alliance  and  con- 
federation "  clause,  (three  States  being,  in 
such  case,  enabled  to  make  a  compact,) 
the  power  of  Congress  over  rivers  bor- 
dered by  such  other  States,  must  be  denied 
also— the  clau.se  "  to  regulate  commerce  " 
notwithstanding. 

Now,  this  reasoning,  to  make  the  Report 
consistent,  requires  that  it  shall  abandon 
either  its  proposition  that  the  power  of 
Congress  over  rivers  nmning  in  three 
States  or  more,  comes  from  the  clause  "  to 
regulate  commerce,"  or  the  proposition 
under  discussion — which  claims  that  that 
power  docs  not  extend  to  cases  of  riven 
running  in  only  two  States.  Which  of  the 
two  propositions  the  Report  shall  abandon, 
remains  for  itself  to  say.  Our  purpose 
alone  is  to  prove,  that  its  adherence  to  the 
first  propa'tition  is  a  conclusive  objection 
to  the  tenableness  of  the  last. 

A  fourth  objection  to  the  proposition 
under  consideration  is,  that  it  assumes  a 
reading  of  the  "  agreement  and  compact " 
clause,  which  is  not  borne  out  by  the  good 
sense  of  the  case,  or  by  acknowledged 
rules  of  legal  interpretation.  This  reading 
limits  the  application  of  the  clause  to  two 
States  only,  where  there  is  every  reason 
for  applying  it  to  all  of  them.  When  it 
is  said  that  *'  No  State  shall,  without  the 
consent  of  Congress,  enter  into  agreements 
or  compacts  with  another,"  we  understand 
the  meaning  to  be,  that  the  States,  gener- 
ally, are  prohibited  from  making  agree- 
ments with  each  other,  in  any  number, 
whether  two  or  ten,  if ithout  the  consent 
of  Congress.    TVnaVieWj^eMtY/^  A«wfifts 
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^  bj  die  obfiow  Tomaam  for  the 

■glioo  of  the  dm^,  «  alrMidy  exphin- 
ITliiew  nMOM  bfliiw  nist  M  apfkidife 

_  othflr  umibar  c?  States  « to  two. 

ria  dflailf  bonie  oat  bj  Mknowladff^ 
oir  Iqpf  intflqirotatioii ;  fior  shouH  a 

Awflifo  thit  **  no  man  aMl  do  this  or 

ttU^g^"  witliovia  certain  poialij,  ereiy 
ittHt  aay,  that  it  is  not  one  man 
that  isemfanced  in  the  pnmrioo, 
Ml  miy  eomWnatinn  of  moit  no  matter 
Mi  tlia  onmber  who  nuight^  bj  Tiolatii^ 
hI  vonrfoQ,  oome  wittun  its  bearing, 
■a  fl&nee  inqoettion,  we  maintain,  atandi 
a  the  aamegroond* 

We  proceed  now  to  the  tliird  proposition 
f  the  Keport  which  we  proposed  to  cton* 
lsr»  Yix. :  That  the  power  ''to  regidate 
muneiee"  cannot  &  ezeroised  in  the 
aslnietioa  of  harboTB  for  cosuaeros,  but 
sir  those  for  «4eAer. 
Three  argoments  are  mged  by  the  Be- 
ort  in  sapport  of  this  imposition:  Firsts 
lat  the  »kates»  in  the  exercise  of  the 
over  of  regolatipg  conmierce>  never  ez- 
nded  it  to  the  improyement  or  oonstmc- 
on  of  harbors  for  commerce — nmther  sub- 
quent  to,  nor  before  the  Rerolution,  while 
'lonies.  This,  if  true,  is  an  extraordinary 
(^t ;  but  the  inference  drawn  from  it  is 
>re  extraordinary  still.  No  one  will  be 
absurd  as  to  say,  that  harbors  are  not 
[ispensable  to  commerce.  The  question 
in  is,  who  shall  build  them  ?  Undoubt- 
ly  the  public,  through  its  proper  gov- 
iment.  You  cannot  expect  individuals 
do  it,  it  being  "  beyond  their  means." 
ch  of  the  States,  then,  certainly  after 
\  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  and 
fore  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
ist  have  had  the  power  to  build  them ; 
1  if  they  did  not  exercise  the  power,  it 
£  not  because  they  did  not  possess  it, 
t  because  they  had  no  occasion  to  use 

They  probably 'had  harbors  enough 
'eady,  and  which  had  grown  at  dififer- 
t  points  on  the  Atlantic  coast  so  grad- 
llv»  as  that  their  growth  was  not  partic- 
my  observed,  and  made  no  mark  in  the 
story  of  the  times.  There  certainly 
?re  harbors  then  as  there  are  now ;  and 
ey  were  built  by  somebody  ;  and  to  say 
at  the  particular  State  governments  did 
>t  boild  them,  is  to  say  what  aU  rational 
yAsitSdBk^iBBpronouace  to  be  untrue.  But, 
Mnjr  nUet,  ii  k  i»o  neoeeeuj,  or  at  least, 


conclnsive  arrament  against  the  existence 
of  ia  jpower,  uiat  it  is  not  exercised ;  espe- 
cially ma  case  like  this,  where  the  neceasitj 
of  its  exercise,  in  the  infant  growth  of  a 
continent  of  States^  must  be  so  infrequent 
compared  with  the  whole  extent  of  coun- 
try, as  to  make  no  distinct  impreaaioa 
when  it  occoned.  The  States,  then,  we 
hold,  must  have  posaessed  the  power  to 
build  commttxsial  harbors  at  the  period  of 
the  adoption  (rf  the  Constitution;  and  being 
•o  pottBeased  by  them,  it  must,  according  to 
the  admission  of  the  Report,  have  passed 
over  to  the  present  national  govenmient^ 
under  the  power  ^  to  regulate  commerce." 

The  second  argument  of  the  Report 
against  the  power  of  Congress  to  build 
harbors  for  commerce,  vis.,  that  they 
must  necessarilv'  be  located  within  the 
limits  of  individual  States,  and  therefore 
be  controlled  by  them,  has  already  been 
answiered  in  what  we  have  said  in  relation  to 
the  regulation  of  commerce  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  State.  A  harbor  must 
have  a  locality  within  a  single  State,  or 
nowhere.  And  to  say  that  because  it  is 
80,  therefore  it  is  not  a  proper  subject  of 
congressional  legislation,  is  simply  to  beg 
the  question ;  and  there  we  leave  it. 

The  third  argument,  \iz.,  that  the 
Constitution  discriminates  between  the 
powers  of  a  State  to  levy  duties  on  im- 
ports and  exports  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
tonnage  on  the  other,  giving  the  net  pro- 
ceeds of  the  first  to  the  national  treasury, 
and  reserving  those  of  the  last  to  the 
treasury  of  the  State,  appears  to  me  to  be 
founded  in  perfectly  arbitrary  conjecture, 
sustained  neither  by  the  history  of  the 
ffovemment,  nor  the  reason  of  the  thing. 
There  are  a  hundred  purposes  to  which  a 
tonnage  duty  might  be  applied  with  equal 
propriety  as  to  that  of  building  harbors  ; 
and  it  is  worthy  of  a  moment's  thought, 
that  harbors  must  be  built  before  the  duty 
can  be  levied ;  so  that  the  question  stands 
open  for  discussion  before  the  fact  can 
exist  upon  which  the  argument  is  predica- 
ted. Why  it  should  be  assumed  and 
asserted  as  a  fact  that  the  tonnage  duty 
which  might  be  levied  by  a  State,  was 
intended  for  the  single  purpose  of  building 
harbors,  and  for  no  other,  we  cannot  com- 
prebend;  and  before  we  will  believe  l\ie 
fact,  we  demand  the  proof ;  and  uul\\  t\i\s 
comes,  we  shall  regard  the  assertion  oi  it  as 
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another  begging  of  a  question.  But,  fur- 
ther, it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  "  the 
consent  of  Congress"  must  precede  this 
levying  of  a  tonnage  duty  by  a  State ; 
and  as  this  consent  may  be  refused,  the  ar- 
gument in  hand  is  liable  to  the  objection 
already  urged  against  the  argument  de- 
duced, for  another  purpose,  from  the 
power  of  two  States  to  make  a  compact, 
to  which  the  same  contingency  is  attached. 
The  distinction  between  a  harbor  for 
commerce  and  a  harbor  for  shelter,  is,  to 
our  apprehension,  utterly  without  meaning. 
The  only  possible  difference  between  the 
two,  that  we  can  see,  is,  between  a  vessel's 
lying  at  a  wharf  to  take  in  lading  for  a 
voyage,  and  her  lying  at  the  same  place  to 
wait  the  passing  of  a  storm.  There  is  a 
wharf  in  either  case,  and  it  serves  both 
.  purposes  equally  well ;  and  why  we  should 
not  be  permitted  to  call  that  a  "  facility" 
to  commerce  which  gives  the  conven- 
ience of  shipping  the  freight  that  is  the 
substance  of  it,  as  well  as  that  which  pro- 
tects from  the  winds  the  vessel  in  which 
such  freight  is  shipped,  may  be  a  curious 
question  for  the  wits  of  a  metaphysical  de- 


bating club  of  very  young  men,  but,  in  our 
judgment,  is  utterly  unworthy  a  moment's 
attenticm  of  a  practical  statesman. 

We  here  conclude  a  discussion— already  too 
long  protracted — ^which  we  regret  has  not 
fallen  to  abler  hands.  There  are  those  who 
think  the  Report  which  we  have  examined, 
refutes  itself,  and  therefore  requires  no 
elaborate  criticism  to  expose  its  erron. 
This  may  or  may  not  be  just.  Whether 
§0  or  not,  however,  there  is  a  power  about 
Mr.  Calhoun's  name  and  position,  which 
would  make  it  worse  than  in  bad  taste,  (o 
regard  any  state  paper  slightingly  that 
comes  from  his  pen.  He  is,  without  doubt, 
one  of  the  master  minds  of  this  country 
and  age;  and  thousands  take  their  law 
implicitly  from  his  opinions,  however  exiniT- 
agant  in  themselves,  or  feeble  in  the  argu- 
ment that  would  sustain  them.  It  is  to 
such,  that  we  would  especially  address  what 
we  have  said,  in  the  hope,  that  though  we 
may  not  succeed  in  producing  conviction, 
we  shall  not  entirely  fail  to  awaken  thought. 

W.  G. 
Cincinnati^  Dec.j  1847. 


THE  ANGLO-SAXON   RACE. 

AN    INQUIRT   INTO     THE     CAUSES     OF    TTB    UNRIVALLED    PROGRESS,   Wmi  SOME    CONSIDER- 
ATIONS   INDICATIVE    OF    ITS    FUTURE  DESTINY. 


The  present  age  is  developing,  with 
startling  rapidity,  the  national  characteris- 
tics of  races  which  must  ultimately  be  sub- 
ordinated to  one.  Inquiry  has  recently  re- 
ceived a  new  impulse,  and  the  future  com- 
plexion of  society  is  rousing  the  attention 
of  the  statesman,  the  philosopher  and 
scholar.  Whatever  results  may  spring  from 
their  investigations,  it  is  obvious  that,  even 
now,  the  means  of  stimulating  and  dii^ect- 
ing  successful  inquiry  are  neitlier  few  nor 
sparsely  distributed.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  societies  have  been  formed, 
and  volumes  published,*  for  our  information 
as  to  the  long-neglected  literature  of  "  our 
noble  ancestors ;  and  we  propose  to  fur- 
jiiaA  some  brief  indicia  to  a  more  intimate 

\Amoagoaien,I^dffFUV€*M  andJMm%  (noticed 


understanding  and  appreciation  of  their  la- 
bors and  wants — to  seize  some  prominent 
traits  of  social  excellence  early  exhibited,    j 
and  trace  them  through  all  the  vicissitudes  j 
of  time  down  to  our  own  age. 

It  is  wise,  at  times,  to  fathom  the  mys- 
tic future ;  to  scan  the  coming  age,  aad 
sketch    its  characteristics   and    destinies^ 
through  the  light  of  the  present.     And 
though  the  veil  which  conceals  its  imprint  ^ 
be  closed  to  our  view  by  an  all-wise  Prov-  L 
idence,  yet  nature  instinctively  urges  ns  to  I 
trace  the  influence  of  the  present  on  the  h 
future  history  of  our  descendants.     It  ii 
the  closing  prayer  of  the  patriot  to  his  nK- 
cessors,  remember  the  deeds  ofy9wrfaihmi\ 
and  by  them  receive  guidance  forihefwimi. 

Wheii  xnaxi  ^t«1  VMrai^i  i^»\\v  ^tool  Bi*j 
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lach  fonn  where  blend  the  lily  and  the 
ose  was  fixed  in  a  cool  and  fertile  clime.* 
lach  frame  whose  swarthy  hue  distin- 
uished  its  possessor  from  his  "  fellow 
Bst,"  departed  for  the  torrid  vales  of  Af- 
ica.  Yet,  age  after  age  and  convulsion 
fter  convulsion  have  passed,  and  the  for- 
ler  have  retained  the  most  of  their  primitive 
zcellence  wherever  fate  may  have  cast 
heir  lot.  And  now  the  European  sweats 
mder  Congo's  sultry  sky,  or  shivers  be- 
leath   the  polar  blast.     The  Englishman 


"  Our  first  autlumtic  accounts  of  Eng- 
land, arc  at  the  landinjj  of  Ca'sar,  neiirlv 
two  thousand  years  ago."  Tlu;  merest 
school -boy  is  familiar  with  the  pnijri»s  of  the 
author- warrior,  and  we  need  not  dilate 
upon  the  character  and  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Britons.  Yet  we  caimut  j)ass  over  the 
Dniids — whose  name  generally  awakens 
vague  conceptions  of  barbaiic  priests 
chaunting  their  hymns  to  some  bloody 
deity  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest,  and, 
amid  the  over-hanijinnr  reeks  invokint;  his 


nd  American  of  the  nineteenth  century    protection,  or  soliciting   liis  favi.r  by  the 


neet  amid  the  palmy  groves  of  Ceylon, 
T  the  coral  isles  of  the  Pacific,  and 
Lail  each  other  brother.  Over  "the 
tepj>es"  of  Central  Asia,  or  through  the 
r>rests  of  the  wild  New-Hollander,  they 
hout  the  watchword,  Onvcard^  onward. 

There  must  be  some  elements  which  fur- 
ish  the  key  to  such  a  vast  superiority  over 
heir  fellows ;  as  we  shall  carefully  estab- 
Ish  hereafter.  These  will  meet  us — thev 
lave  forced  themselves  upon  the  notice  of 
•ver}'  other  race  ;  and  we  shall  consider 
hese  characteristics  somewhat  more  in  de,- 


sacrifice  of  human  victims.  Pv^rhaps  mir 
minds  will  start  at  the  idea,  that  rliev  were 
the  political  soul  and  guides  of  iin*ir  sev- 
eral ti-ibes,  the  life-blood  of  civil  liberty, 
the  unswerving  champions  of  tlu  ir  people 
against  the  tynmny  of  the  RoniMis  ;  and 
yet  such  may  have  been  the  ca^o — if  we 
believe  Ciesar  and  Tacitus,  sucli  was  the 
case.*  Tlie  stern,  mysterious  rit»«s  of  the 
Druids — ^with  all  their  follv — reveal  a 
spirit  of  religious  activity  only  too  widely 
stimulated.  The  direction  of  tlu;  current 
was  right,  but  its  impetuosity  engendered 
ail.  It  is  (among  other  causes,  less  obvi-  the  most  terrible  outrages.  Then  all  Eng- 
)U-,  though,  perhaps,  not  less  important)  '<  land  was  a  living  representation  of  that 
o  thf'ir  moral  inttijritu^  their  cc^asclcss  en-  \  vast,  intangible  and  darkly  impif  ^ivi"  idea, 
eiprisr.  (ihoir  roving  habits  stimulated  by  ;  a  God — whoso  attiibutcjs  c«>ri<'>}iond('d  to 
xnttiral  iiupiisitivt'ucss.  and  improved  by  '  tlieir  OAvn  rude,  mysterious  feeliii;;^.  Each 
h'ir  advantages,)  th(?ir  intellectual  activi-  |  plain  was  redolent  with  sac^tio^'^ — was 
'/,  and,  lastly,  to  the  social  elevation  of  vocal  with  the;  Druids'  ni'^htlv  H'vrroiice 
cnincn,  wo  assign  this  pre-emin(^nc(*.  '  asccndin;jf  to  Him.     Such  ideas  iiid  <'xj)cc- 

1.  At  pn-sr-nt  it  might  appear  as  singu-  |  tations  derived  a  thrilling  imprrssivcnoss 
ir  as  it  will  1h»  found  tnie,  tliat  the  Anglo-  j  from  their  mighty,  dark,  and  solemn  for- 
\ixf»ri  ni«*e  has  ever  been  distinguished  :  ostsf — their  ccnMuonies  peifoniud  during 
ri<ra  all  <»T]u'rs,  by  moral  eh-valion,  by  re- 
igi' tii«4  forvor.  How  rautrh  (jf  this  slundd  bo 
ittributi-d  to  a  direct  interposition  of  the 
^•■ity  in  their  behalf,f  and  how  much,  on 
he  other  hand,  In-lontrs  to  their  own  silent 
■fforl-!,  we  ne^-d  not  determine.  But  if  , 
m  attentive  view  be  ca-^jt  upon  them  in  " 
heir  i-arliest  and  most  sinii)le  '*  strivings"  ! 
iwv  the  sublime  idea  of  a  (lod,  in  their  j 
n»re  remr>te  endeavors  to  grasp  that  of 
•  th«*  Increate,"  not  dimlu  seen  bv  tlu^m  in 


the  hours  sacred  to  repose,  in  the  solemn 

shades  of   nitrht,  combined  wiili   the  con- 

•       •  • 
stant  presence  of  His  ministcis  ;unong  the 

people.  To  them  the  intercour>r^  of  their 
hoary  priests  seenujd  like  a  near  approach 
from  heaven,  too  dread  and  to-)  sublimely 
real  to  be  neglected.  Whatev.T  we  may 
think  of  them  as  Christians,  we  'annot  re- 
fuse the  meed  of  praise  to  such  ])ur<.-minded 
though  heathen  patriots.  AV«'  can  well 
svmj)athize  Avith  the  h(M*oic  drvi^tion  of 
Ii<   works — a   hope  wouhl  arise  that  such  j  the  Druids  ;  for  the   religious   t«*:i(;hers   (tf 


ji  inve.'^tigatifjn  may  be  amply  repaid. 


<mr    ancestors    could    '\fi(jhC'    "'i>   well  as 
preach  :  they  cherished  a  wild,    patriotic 


*Ti>Mut'act  Iluinboldt  ascrib(;s  the  su|)eriority 
f  iht*  inh.ibiMnr<4  of  l^-mivrale  climefl  over  all  otli- 
M.     (-im. /^riWr,  June,  18l6,i>.  600  J     "Though 

i<r  desire  and  frelini;  he  common  to  all,  \\\cy  a]one  j      *  Tiic.^4?ituil.f  Lib.  x'lv.  sec  .xxx.  (Muv\'Uy,  v-  ^^  > 
re  aUle  to  eaiisfy  it.';  .       ^..  now.)      Hu^t.   Lib.   iv.   sec.  liv.    Ca^ii\   De  Tic\. 

^^om^th'ingstroneiycoanrmfitiveofMts  conjee-  j  Gal.  panidm. 

n'tnHybrfoitaJfaUan/'s'Lecturesiin  Ancient  Is-   I      f/Je  Afor    /5W-     iV    /tlt.,«.^U-    -    r\     ;.;;      -,       krr 
/,  'aaticcJJa  'The  An^/o-Amencan,  *Jii».24,lS46.    ' ricola/xxvii.  (T' 9  f  <^^"n>hy,  n.  5,)  x\\l\. ,  n,    Ag 
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feeling,  productive  and  suggestive  of  civil 
liberty  ;*  und,  amid  the  sj-steuiatic  attempts 
of  Rome,  afterwards,  favored  nith  learning, 
nealtli,  iael,  and  the  afiection  she  had  in- 
Spired,  to  erect  an  undivided  sovereignty 
over  the  hearts  and  arms  of  the  Anglo- 
Baions,  this  same  spirit  has  never  decayed. 
First  evinced  when  the  intrepid  Druids 
plunged  from  the  smouldering  hamlets  of 
Mona,^  preferring  death  to  Roman  send- 
tnde,  and  thus  cheering  the  faith  of  their 
countrymen  ;J  the  counterpart  may  be  ob- 
served, gifted  with  a  more  spirituiil  imper- 
uonation,  amid  the  fires  of  Smlthfield,  and 
owniiig  such  men  as  Latimer  and  Ridley. 
But  their  defence  (heroic  as  it  must  have 
been)  was  unuvniling  :§  for  who  could  re- 
^t  the  colossal  power,  who  could  cm'b 
the  iron  legions,  of  "  the  seven-hilled  city  V 
The  extension  of  Roman  authority  gener- 
ully  softened  and  subdued  the  fierce  valor 
of  the  Unions  ;||  and.  as  wave  after  wave 
of  their  more  independent  foes  ^llie  Picts) 
ruUed  doH-n  from  the  north,  mstead  of 
manfully  repelling  the  ferocious  invaders, 
they  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Saxons,*f  who 
became  more  formidable  a^  allies,  than 
they  ever  could  have  become  as  enemies. 
During  the  Roman  domination,  the  Britons 
bad  received  some  faint  sparks  of  Chris- 
tianity.** We  have  spoken  of  the  Druids  r 
it  was  on  this  predisposed  stock  that  its 
pristine  influences  were  grafted  in  their 
purity,  and  from  the  feelings  to  whose  ei- 
hibitions  we  have  alluded,  they  took  their 
wannest,  most  ineffaceable  impress.  "  The 
word  of  life"  had  reached  tnem,  and  was 
received  into  the  affections  of  a  people 
whose  earnest  care  and  self-denying  efforts 
liavc  been  to  exhitnt  it  to  the  world,  and 
transmit  it  to  others  unimpaired.  The  en- 
ervating influence  of  excessive  luiuiy, 
(which  "  ssevior  armis  mcubuit,  victuro 
ulciscitur  orbem,")  and  the  fires  of  persecu- 
tion, have  equally  f^led  to  crush  its  ener- 
gies. Of  the  latter  there  were  two :  the 
first  raged  under  Diocletiui ;  and  the 
Saxons,  ferocious  pagans  H  they  were, 
Hoon  annihilated  tn«  ll4tfM  of  a  t 


•  Mo[.  Gcr.  iii.  iHturbf, «,  »  M>a  8.] 
t  Kam\.,  Lib.  uv.  «cg.  9  MMJ  3u , 

liW  (Muivhy,p.fi 


faith,  that  yet  remained  linked  with  tha 
singularly  simple  hatnts  and  unwavering 
Gdelity  of  the  Britons.  We  are  fr»nk  to 
confess  that  this  period  was  not  so  remark- 
able or  important,  Ttligioutlii  cooeideire^ 
as  a  future  one.  Probably  the  virtue  and 
energy  of  the  Britons  are  more  conejHcn- 
ous  in  their  civil  relations ;  for  the  fint 

fihase  in  the  development  of  theae  germs  at 
ree  institutions,  that  so  slowly  expaodel 
aftenvarda,  was  here  visible ;  and  yet  tlxv 
atUchment  to  religion  most  have  been  oob- 
siderably  operative,  for  it  sustained  thea 
under  the  grinding  oppression  of  the  "  mis- 
tress of  the  world,"  then  ruled  by  cow  <d 
her  most  ruthless  tyrants.  The  astoti 
and  critical  scholar,  as  his  eye  lingers  viA 
fond  delight  on  the  limninga  of  the  hatt, 
sententious  Tacitus,  will  not  ful  to  tnss 
many  offshoots  from  the  rude  i 
of  the  ancient  Gennans  transplated,  i 
oped,  and  now  operative  in  our 
forms  of  social  life,  as  well  as  our 
pies  of  government  and  modes  at  | 
procedure.*  Probably  they  were  Oi 
with  the  Britons.t  Of  both  it  voxy  | 
that  "  their  souls  were  raised  b 
free  part  in  concerns  more  i 
those   of    individuals.     The  _ 

awukeoed,  which,  after  many  age>  ol 
and  darkness,  qualified  Ibe  TenloidB  jj 
to  be  the  ruling  portion  of  naiAMb' 
the  foundation  of  a  better-ordend  4 
tion  than  that  of  the  i 
world,  and  finally 
ship  of  those  1 
they  had  subdued." 
land.") 

The  fint  p 
tiamW,  ociin 
db6rt,(A.p 
by  the  4  ~ 


-age>fl(|i 
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1    thi"  pi;riod  Ui  the  liinding  of  ' 

■  t'oiiqiii.Tor,  ibf  failh  Jind  confi- 

:  An;j:lo-Saxons  (though  nuliji'i-t-  ; 

■  iind  seductions  of  nu  ordinary  [ 
net  ni>  unnihihitinn.  Here  was  i 
tye  of  Eiigli:ih  reUijious  eiierev  :  ' 
■i]ui:nt  jwriod  lias  been  marked  ■ 
iiv  of  nim,  br  ii  more  unswerv-  I 
ii-nt  to  the.  dwtrines  and  pnic- 
uncorriiiitt-d  Clirittian  tburch.  | 
rf;  partieuhir  and  satiafiictory  . 
jijlo-Siixon  Britain  may  be  en-  | 
Imll  Uikc  the  liberty  of  ([wiiting  i 
k,  whose  spirit  and  excellencies 
■i!»l>l>*  Ijy  thr  ample-minded 
cvi-r  unw<kome  to  the  refined 

scholar  *  Our  limits  will  per-  ; 
ef  "-lanees  at  some  of  the  most  I 

fviiTures  <»f  this  age— an  age 
rds  art*  cniwdi-d  witb  an  inter- 
trajturi.^  I'f  those  who  Kulfuri-d, 
d  died,  liming  aycomplished  the 
led  to  them. 

as  the  resistftnee  to  that  strong 
f  propagating  Christmnity  by  the 


.\>o 


.___  nTsot  most  nurthemmon- 
abundiintly  evident  from  the 
edi-h  history. I  Noiucftcon- 
i-ver,  tor>k  place  in  England  ; 
i.'ful  imd  voluntary. 


. ,.nf<l   llie  r*ith   from  the  rnoni 

f  tin;  Nortliumbriun  princes,  who 
vntly  in-'truinftntal  in  Ihe  disserain*- 
iriBt.w"'iy  aciinnp  the  numeroua  trihea 


among  ll*!r:-.^::  "e  ^ 
Kinjof  Suivri.  -.  ;  .1; 
invited  hiK  ;;  ir;=;-  ■ 

Thus.  ?:;;=-:■■  :v;: 
his  el>qurr.«.  ii  r^ 
verted,  and  z-:'^-' --. 
freedom  or. '.'..-  Iit  ,;' 

■'  he  is  fn-r  wb-:--  -.i- 
]>araUeIed  ta:  ;  ^  .: 
lorj-,  (that  in  -i^  j» 
1  which  we  sha":  h-rriT 

I  '■  Thw  ;n  ihi  »part  -i 
!  succwtfuUy  coxp-rK 
I  AQgli>-Siu»i; :  »a  {■:;-: 
I  in  the  charity  of  G-sn 
I  «nr<-iniiiinp!vc:r'-'»<'. 
disciples,  witii  thru  '^ ' 
ctHiperatoTs  Brai**^' 
"Theatjaisj*'''^''- 
tTodaccdiKvMC"^ 
ence  of  iL«  ia»»*^ 


ibei-: 


Of 

:cd 

(^  me; 
St  Iter- 
:*■     Ccr- 

I"'  iatent 
1  from 
which 
janrried 
married 
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their  throoefl,  and  exchanged  the  sceptre  for 
the  cowl.  Their  conduct  was  applauded  by 
their  contemporaries ;  and  the  modems  wiiose 
supercilious  wisdom  affects  to  censure  it,  must 
at  least  esteem  the  motives  which  inspired,  and 
admire  the  resolution  which  completed  the 
sacrifice.  The  progress  of  civilization  kept 
equal  pace  with  tlie  progress  of  religion ;  not 
only  the  useful,  buttho  agreeable  arts  were  in- 
troduced ;  every  s()ecies  of  knowledge  which 
could  be  obtained,  was  eagerly  studied ;  and 
during  the  gloom  of  ignorance  which  over- 
spread the  rest  of  Europe,  learning  found,  for  a 
certain  period,  an  asylum  among  the  Saxons  of 
Britain.       (Lingard,  p.  35.) 

Such  names  were  given  to  the  dififercnt 
sections  of  the  country  as  have  withstood 
the  mutations  of  a  thousand  years :  for 
instance,  wc  have  Cent^  (Kent,)  South- 
Seoxc,  (Sussex.)  Ozenford^  (Oxford,)  and 
Grantebrige,  Norlh-Humber-land,  and  nu- 
merous others.  Such  arrangements  for 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  clerj^y,  and  their 
support y  were  ori^nated,  as  have  met  very 
few  changes  in  later  ages.  Canterbury 
then  .st!curcd  (after  severe  conflicts)  its 
present  pre-eminence,  and  the  present  sys- 
tem of  tithes  obtained  as  early  as  the  year 
750  ;  but  Oflfa,  King  of  Mercia,  first  invest- 
ed tliem  witli  a  legfil  relation,  and  Ethel- 
wolf,  about  sixty  years  after,  enlarged 
them  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  England.* 
At  thi.s  early  period,  too,  the  right  of  tem- 
poral investitures  was  yielded  to  the  king^ 
and  ''  as  soon  as  any  church  became  vacant, 
the  ring  and  crosier,  the  emblems  of  epis- 
copal jurisdiction,  were  carritjd  to  the  king 
by  a  deputation  of  the  chapter,  and  re- 
turned by  him  to  the  pci-son  w^hom  they 
had  chosen,  wiUi  a  letter  by  which  the 
civil  officers  were  ordered  to  mainttiin  him 
in  the  pr).s.session  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
his  church.'*  (Lingnrt/.)  Tliis  useful 
measure  soon  engendered  intolerable  abuses, 
though    it    was    William  Rufus  who  first 

"  prostituted  ecclesiastical  dignities."! 
****** 

We  meet  with  interestinir  records  of  the 
conversion  of  Northumbria,  of  which  Ed- 
win was  the  puissant  king.     He 

'■'  Had  a8kr>d  and  obisiined  the  iiantl  of  Edil- 
Ijcrgu,  the  daughter  of  Ethelbert ;  but  tlio  zeal 
of  her  brother  hud  stipulutod  that  she  should 


*  Bkck,  Comm.  pp.  23,  26. 
t  Fuller,  vol.  i,  p.  279, 


enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  her  religion,  and  hai 
extorted  from  the  impatient  suitor  a  proauH^ 
that  he  would  impartially  examine  the  credibit 
ity  of  the  Christian  faith.    With  these  conditkM 
lldwin  complied,  and  alternately  consnlted  tfai 
Saxon  priests  and  Paulinos,  a  bishop  who  W 
accompanied  the  queen.    Though  the  amfr 
ments  of  the  missionary  were  enforced  19 
the  entreaties  ot  Edilberga,  the  king  was  doi 
to  resolve,  and  two  years  were  spent  in  anxkn 
deliberation.    At  length,  attended  by  Pkulhiiij 
he  entered  the  great  council  of  the  nation ;  i» 
quested  the  advice  of  his  faithful  Witau ;  aal 
exposed  the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  pifr 
fer  the  Christian  to  the  pagan  worship.    Coiffi, 
the  high  priest  of  Northumbria,  was  the  first  ta 
reply.    It  might  have  been  expected,  that  pre- 
judice and  interest  would  have  armed  him  with 
arguments  against  the  adoption  of  a  foreign 
creed ;    but  his  attachment  to  paganism  mi 
been  weakened  by  repeated  disappointmenti 
and  he  had  learned  to  despisa  tlie  gods,  who 
had  neglected  to  reward  his  services.    Tbil 
the  religion  he  had  hitherto  taught  was  useksi, 
he  attempted  to  prove  from  his  own  misfortonai, 
and  avowed  his  resolution  to  listen  to  the  rea- 
sons, and  examine  the  doctrines  of  Paulinos- 
He  was  followed  by  an  aged  thane,  whose  it- 
course  offers  an  interesting  picture  of  the  sin- 
plicity  of  the  age.    '  When,'  said  he,  '  O  kioff, 
you  and  your  ministers  are  seated  at  the  table 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  the  cheerful  fire 
blazes  on  the  hearth  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  a 
sparrow,  perhaps,  chased  by  the  wind  and  snov, 
enters  at  one  door  of  the  apartment,  and  e^ 
capes  by  the  other.     During  the  moment  of  ib 
passage,  it  enjoys  the  warmth  ;  when  it  is  oooe 
deparSMl,  it  is  seen  no  more.     Such  is  the  oi* 
ture  of  man.    During  a  few  years  his  existence 
is  visible ;  but  what  has  preceded,  or  what  wil 
follow  it,  is  concealed  from  the  view  of  mortak 
If  the  new  religion  oflTer  any  information  oo 
these  important  subjects,  it  must  be  worthy  of 
our  attention.* " 

Right  worthily  spoken,  though  by  one 
who  never  trod  the  starry  halls  of  science! 
for,  in  the  words  of  the  poet — 

"  Nothing  of  life  abideth  !  all  is  change  ! 
AV  whence  wc  came,  and  tDhitherice  i^udlg«, 

Ho  knowcth  who  hath    sent — nor    deem  it 
strangre 
If  whence  and  whitherward  the  ocean's  flov 
Ages  have  known  not,  nor  shall  over  kno^'.'' 

"To  these  reasons  the  other  members  «»• 
sented.  Faulinus  was  desired  to  explain  tiif 
principal  articles  of  the  Christian  faitJi,  and  the 
king  expressed  his  detemiination  to  embrue 
the  doctrine  of  the  missionary.  When  it  wu 
asked  who  would  dare  to  profane  the  altan  of 
Woden,  Co\fEi  accepVed  th^  daii(geiouii  office. 
Laying  aside  iVve  c\iv\>\e\cA  ol  V^  \prv^te\'^  ^ 
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rf^.  iMUMMdAtfaHaf  awritr;  and 
lapri^  Iba  pnUHMooi-of  te  Bun  rapar- 
nled  te  ftflorilB  dUMT  cf  BMa. 
riiD  wm  ^MM*  af  th  nimTOi, 
I  WW  mittulBo  loft  twupcfuy ip- 

..       il  hiiftiiniiiliillhili  iliiiiiii.  iirn 

M£i  to  te  MMt  iMHb,  ml,  HUng  M- 
M»  to  tl»  foior  lfa*£n,  borfM  Ua  ipnr 
ktotbaiHiSidUM.  IlrtwkfcilfaBonnrite 
vril;  wi^  to  Ae  morin  of  tte'tramUU^ 
ijitliliiii.  tbt  hMMw  mn  rileM,  nd  the 

MwMftov  Oak  ftu>, ul,  aaoomged  by 
At  ndMrtatlai  of  Cdfl, bunt  to totgraud 
AttoB^  cod  dw  mmnidiiif  gton."* 


MneneH 


wUch  w»ra  rtoded  at  that  period, 
Mnhc  of  a  wiia  and  vlgilaiit  A*. 


rf  t&iir  pnfearicqi.  Aeeordtoff  tothdrreua 
lad  nwrit.  Ibej  wsm  >dadttod  tothaknrarac- 
kfa  of  the  Ueiaichj ;  and  rai^  with  tlw  ap- 
mfaaltoa  of  tbnr  •operior,  aapira  at  tba  an  of 
twil  nrnnlT  to  Urn  tank  of  deami,  at  toii^ 
Dtfaatof  prietL" 

Nor  were  these  prOTinona  for  education 
onfined  to  th^  inoiiasteries.  The  great 
uass  of  the  common  people  shared  in  the 
abors  and  instmctione  of  the 


othera,  the  pnetiee  of  alibacg  was  fully 
openrtfre.  Indeed,  although  erery  ago 
haa  marked  the  preralence  of  thia  seuti-> 
meott  none  haa  preaented  brighter  ex- 
MBfdea  of  ito  faithful  obaerrance.  From 
tbeir  eai^  teachers  irere  derived  the  in- 
atoneea  m  ita  caraAiUf -inatilled  importance : 
and  we  are  almost  ready  to  agree  with 

TJngarJ,  that 


I  eiidiaiTaMCDenta  of  marriage,  they 
wonld  DOTsr  have  torn  themaelTei  from  their 
home  and  eoontiy,  and  have  dented  the  boat 
portion  of  their  Uvea  to  the  ccavenion  of  dia- 
tout  and  anknown  butarians."  ^  AT.) 


"  Bede  has  drawn  nn  interesting  picture  of 
be  avidity  with  which  the  simple  natives  of 
he  most  neglccled  cantons  were  accnstocned  tn 
lastcn,  on  the  first  appearance  of  h  miBsiDnarj, 
lo  beg  his  benedictions  and  listen  to  his  inittrac- 
lions ;  and  the  celebrated  St.Cuthbert  frequently 
wnt  whole  weeks  and  months  in  performini; 
the  priestly  functions  among  the  most  moun- 
tainoQS  and  nncultivated  parts  of  Nonhumbria." 
(P.  01.) 

"Tbe  priests  were  exhorted  to  be  satisGei! 
wiib  the  revenue  of  tbeir  churches ;  and  the  ee- 
VL'reat  ceosuTes  awaited  liim  wiui  presumed  to 
demand  a  retribution  for  the  diectwrge  of  his 
functiooa." 

To  prevent  the  secularization  of  their 
minds,  (the  necessity  of  which  is  painfully 
evinced  by  the  history  of  the  MoraiTnti 
■  'i  Greenland,)  many airangc- 
ts  were  sedulously  earned  out.  Among 

*  Alcaia  hu  cclebraled  ibe  fame  of  Coiffi  in  hi? 
wm  on  die  Church  of  Yoik  ; 

"  U  nimium  tanii  ftlii  ■uJk'm /iuvrj 


It  waa,  profaaUy,  the  oottaidention  (tf 
Boeh  aeotiiiMnte  that  afterwards  indtued 
BacMt  to  aay :  "He  that  hath  wife  and 
children  bath  given  hostagea  to  fortune  ; 
tor  they  are  impedimeoto  to  greet  enter- 
priaea,  cither  ol  virtue  or  mismef .  Cer- 
tamly  tbe  best  worio,  and  of  the  greatest 
merit  for  the  public,  hare  proceeded  from 
the  unmarrieii  or  the  childless  man,  which 
both  in  auction  and  means  have  married 
and  endowed  the  public.  .  .  .  Unmarried 
men  are  best  friends,  beat  masters',  best 
servants.  ...  A  single  life  doth  well  with 
churchmen  ;  for  charity  will  hardly  wat«r 
the  ground  where  it  must  first  fill  a  pool," 
Seneca,  it  seems,  was  of  the  same  opinion ; 
"  Vita  conjugalis  nltoa  et  generosoa  spiritos 
franpt,  et  a  ma^is  capital ionibua  ad  hu- 
millimas  dotrahit."  (^Ibid.,  p.  58,) 

Without  entering  on  the  discussion  of 
tilts  question,  wc  may  briefly  mention  that 
these  are  the  times  when  no  such  principles 
are  in  vogue — that  the  modems  will  hearken 
to  no  opinion  of  this  kind  ;  and  yet  wc  are 
not  certain  that  enthusiastically  unselfish. 
vital  piety  is  ony  more  extensively  preva- 
lent now,  than  when  the  self -denying  earn- 
estness of  Anglo-Saion  religion  graced 
England  with  those  exemplars,  which  after 
I  years  have  delighted  to  commemorate. 
I  though,  perhaps,  not  to  imitate.* 
j  In  his  third  chapter  Dr.  LinganJ  passes, 
by  a  natural  digression,  to  the  temporal 
I  support  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  It 
I  was  derived  frOm  donations  of  land,  termed 
I  "  glebe  hinds,"  (which  were  exempt  from 

I      *  Thrre  are  e[  coune  two  sides  in  ib'is  queslioa. 
Mackiolo/h,  "Hist.  £nc.,"  vol.  I.,  ciin.  'A,  w.  41ft 


-W,  hta  tketcbed  ihe  origin  of  cl( 
Mid  Ihe  coiTuption  enfeoiiered  by  it 
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taxation  ;)  from  the  voluntary  oblations  of  j 
the  people  ;  from  lithet,  whose  institiition 
has  been  noticed  above  ;  and  various  other 
eharitiea,  as  "  the  plough  alma,"  (consisting 
of  one  penny  for  every  hide  of  arable 
land,  exacted  within  fifteen  dap  after 
Easter  ;)  the  kirk-ikol,  cat-»hol,  and  last, 
(though  not  least,  for  it  was  the  right  of 
the  clergy  to  eiact  it,)  the  aoul-thol,  "  a 
retribution  in  money  for  the  prayers  said 
in  behalf  of  the  dead." 

These  were  willing  offerings.  The  Saxon 
people  were  not  hard-fisted,  nor  unworthy 
of  the  priidleges  Heaven  had  given  to  them. 
Ample  provision  waa  hence  made  for  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy,  and  most  of  the 
institutions  for  that  purpose  have  come 
down  to  our  own  time.  The  Saxon  clergy  [ 
appear  both  to  have  known  and  taught 
the  pure  morality  of  the  Gospel.  Their 
preachers  sedulously  inculcated  that  the 
first  of  duties  was  the  love  of  God,  and 
the  second  the  love  of  our  ndghbor. 

"  To  Hubserve  this  latter  object,  ihe  iggre- 
nte  amount  of  all  iheae  perquisites  compraed 
m  each  parish  a  fand,  wluch  waa  called  the 
patrimony  of  the  minister,  and  which  was  de- 
voted to  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  the  reve- 
nues of  the  cathedral  chureliea.  After  two- 
thinls  had  been  deducted  for  the  aupport  of  the 
clergy  and  the  repairs  of  iho  building,  the  re- 
mainder waa  assigned  for  the  relief  of  tbe  poor 
and  of  strangers.  In  a  country  which  offered 
no  convenience  for  the  accommodation  of  trav- 
ellers, freauent  recourse  wae  had  to  the  hospi- 
lalily  of  the  cutmte ;  and  in  the  vicinity  of  fiiu 
residence  a  house  was  always  open  fur  their 
reception,  in  which,  during  Ihree  days,  they 
were  provided  with  board  and  lodging  at  the 
expanse  of  the  chnrch."  (Pp  58,  66.) 

Here  no  Acheean  host  graced  the  festive 
table  with  the  refinement  of  habits  and 
anavity  of  manners,  which  made  Hellas 
renowned  through  all  antiquity  ;  but  the 
toil-worn  traveller  found,  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  a  race  anxious  to  minister  to  his 
comforts,  "given  to  hospitality."  The 
rights  of  sanctuary,  and  the  peace  of  the 
church,  were  institutions  that  softened  the 
manners  and  elevated  the  generous  senti- 
ments of  those  almost  semi-barbarians,  to 
an  extent  elsewhere  nnsurpassed  in  the 
annals  of  civilization.  "Royal  alms"  were 
otHiveyed  to  Rome,  and  the  benefactions  of 
MbeiwTilf  to  the  poa^  were  mnnificent : 
aor  ^I  ie  6u]  to  gin  to  ffie  people  in  tlie 


imperial  dty  likevrise.  (P.  69.)  Bi 
worthy  advantage  was  taken  of  thlsl 
spirit,  BO  difiitsive  among  the  Anglo-S 
by  the  imposition  of  the  Rome-tcol, 
which  waa  origtnal«d  by  Offu,  estab 
by  Ethelwulf,  and  continued  by  A 
"  and  which,"  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
"  amounted  to  something  more  tha 
hundred  pounds  of  Saxon  money."* 
71.) 

Nor  did  the  violent  escape  the  pen 
their  neglect : — 

"  In  the  laws  of  Etiielred  and  Cane 


I 


(P.  a 

The  same  reverence  for  the  sacret 
is  displayed  in  tbe  rates  of  "  the  mao 
where  the  bishop  comes  after  the 
thus  evincing  their  recognition  of  a  e 
ority  granted  only  by  Heaven, — an 
running  through  all  the  variatio 
Anglo-Saxon  social  institutions  as  i 

"  In  the  lime  of  Edward  Uie  Confea 
manbote  to  be  paid  to  the  king  or  archbit. 
the  murder  of  one  of  their  retainers,  wa 
marks ;  to  a  bishop  or  earl,  forty-eight  »1 
of  five  pennies=20  of  12,  or  /laZ/'of  a  mar 
lo  a  thane  Iwenty-four  of  five  peon 
ten  of  twelve,  or  one-fourth  of  a  mark, 
was  two-thirds  of  a  pound,  or  one  hnnd 
si.^ty  pennies,"! 

Tbe  clergy  were  eminently  adaptet 
by  spirit  and  education,  for  modifyi 
rude  customs — for  forming  and  mo) 
the  laws  ;  and  their  a^istancc  was 
fully  given.  How  beautifully  Chris 
moulocd  their  ferocious  valor,  and  n 
auxiliary  to  the  life  and  spread  < 
religion,  may  be  seen  from  the 
records  of  contemporaneous  history. 
by  their  persuasion,  that  Ethelben 
lished  the  first  code  of  Saxon  lawt 
thus  the  civil  power,  in  tbe  infanc] 

•Edinhuroh  ReTJew,  Jinnarir,  1838,  pp.  1 
Hie  rMiihor"acarefDl  iovfatwatian  inio 
gieia  iDd  ■Dcceu  of  th««e  clerical  eneron 
aRei  Iht  coDq[ieil,''(patticalailr  ia  tsguA  u 
u  here  ann. 
I      tTidailao'UtcUw«JCi,YqV\.,vt^ 
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chafltily  appeared  the  most  arduous  effort  of 
humaii  viitue  ;  they  rcvpred  i[a  proftwi^ors  !ur 
beings  of  a  naiure  in  lltiH  rp*pecl  Biipcrior  (o 
tiieir  own  ;  and  learned  to  estuem  a  religion 
wliicli  could  elevute  uisn  so  much  above  the  in- 
fiui^nce  of  his  in  all  nations.  Ab  they  btcame 
acqnaiutcd  with  the  inaximt>ofthe Gospel,  their 
veneration  far  this  virlne  increased  ;  and  who- 
ever comperes  the  disKoliite  manners  of  the 
pagan  ijaxons  with  the  severe  celibacy  of  the 
monastic  ordurs,  will  be  BBlonished  at  the  im- 
mense number  of  male  and  female  rcclusec 
who,  witliiii  a  century  after  the  arrival  of  St. 
Augustine,  had  voluWarUy  embmoed  a  life  of 
perpetual  conlinency.''     (I'.  85.) 

Monastic  indiittry  was  equally  conspicu- 
ous. While  their  churehcB  were  adorned 
and  elegantly  furnished,  the  wild  luxuriooce 
of  nature  was  not  lestt  subdued  "  by  the 
unwearied  industry  of  the  monks." 

■'  Tlie  foreBts  wore  cleared,  the  rnarshe* 
drained,  roads  openeiJ,  bridgen  erected,  and  the 
waale  lands  reclainned.  Plentiful  harvests 
waved  on  the  coaHls  of  NorthumbriB.  and  luxu- 
riant meadows  elarted  from  l)ie  fens  of  the  Giroii. 
The  superior  culliiiKtioo  of  several  counlies  in 
England,  ia  originally  owing  to  the  labors  of  the 
monks,  who  lit  this  early  iXTiod  were  the 
pnrenU  of  agriculture  aa  well  as  of  the  aits.'' 
(P.  95.) 

It  is  impressive  to  reflect  on  the  harmony 
and  beauty  of  the  ceremonies  altendaol 
upon  the  conaeomtion  of  ti  nun,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  Britain — more  impressive  hiill  to 
know  that  they  ever  regarded  their  vows. 
and  dispensed  a  light  as  cheering  and  eQee- 
tive  as  it  was  pure  and  illuminating. 
(Cap.  vii.  p.  135.) 

How  comprehensive  and  simple  the  in- 
junction to  the  candidate  for  holy  orders. 
After  all  preliminary- ceremonies  were  con- 
cluded, the  bishop, — 

■'Having  placed  the  'stole"  acroro  the  left 
shoulder  ot  each,  a^  tljey  succei^ivcly  knelt  be- 
fore him,  put  in  his  hand  the  book  of  the  Gos- 
pcta,  aaying,  '  Eeceive  this  volume  of  the  Gob- 
pela ;  read  and  unden-tAnd  it ;  teach  it  to  oth- 
ers, and  fulfilil  thyself  Then  holding  his  hands 
over-thcif  head.i  lie  thna  continued  :  '  O  l.ord 
God  A 

complacency  on  Uiese  thy  servants,  whom  v 
humbly  ordain  to  the  office  of  deacon",  that  tliey 
may  always  minister  in  ihy  service.  We- 
Ibough  ignomnt  of  Iheir  judgment,  have  pxam- 
ined  their  lives,  aa  fur  as  we  are  able.  But 
thou,  O  Lord,  knowest  all  things ;  the  moat  hid- 
den lliinss  are  not  concealed'  from  thy  e-jes. 
t,  the  onpoilimiry  oi gr^iiRcadon  hud  Tlioa  «rt  aci]»aint«l  with  all  secrcls  ■,  Uiottirt 
•aeii the lapa/seoflhepasaioaa,  a  life  of  I  tlte  se^cher  odiefnU.     But  as  tllOU  caaal  ex.- 


<afi  much  indebted  to  the  superior 
g«  of  the  elei^.  It  would  seem 
tat  niUhority,  too,  was  oonsenta- 
for  be  who  relapsed  into  idolatry 
tenable  lo  the  civil  power,  which 
I'lum  "by  the  forfeiture  of  his 
ml  disgTace  of  tbc  pillory,  unless 
'd    by    the    contributions    of   his 

ins  the  name  of  St.  Columbn — 
a  bv  succeeding  aces — will  give  us 
ipnJpriate  idea  trf  the  spint  and 
•I  of  the  age ;  and  remind  the 
OS  of  power,  how  worthless  are  the 

0  and  favprs  of  worldly  wealth, 
^d  with  the  lustre  which  lives  with 
use  life  has  been  dignified  by  heroic 

Columba  irr«diftted  the  distant 
h  the  inspinition  of  a  true  and  fer- 
iristianity ;  aud  "  his  memory  was 
ensht^  with  every  testimony  of 
on  by  the  northern  nations."  He  woe 
ider  of  a  monastery,  far  off  in  the  sea- 

of  lona,  the  works  of  which  were 
ly  noticed  by  Bede,  and  the  influence 

1  was  felt  throughout  Christendom, 
vus  Columba  the  only  one  of  royal 
to  thus  devoted  himself  to  tolilade, 
Illness,  and  immortality.  Princesses, 
the  homes  of  their  ancestral  splen- 
gerly   hastened   to  the   cloistered 

some  distant  abbey  beyond  the 
waves,  or,  with  pious  zeal,  erected 
dowed  monasteries  in  their  own 
I.  Thus,  while  "  crowds  resorted 
emontier,  Chcllea,  and  Audcli; 
,  Coldingham  and  Ely  were  soon 
d  by  those  illustrious  for  itation 
ety.  Eauswilde,  Mild  rede,  and 
urge,  among  the  Southern  Saxons, 
luiubria  Hein,  Hilda,  and  numerou.s 
have  been  remembered. 

mcKiisleries  were  held  in  the  highest 
in  :  the  most  dlstingnithedof  the  Saxon 
ainte,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent 
were  educated  inlhem  ;  and  so  edifying 
deportment  of  the  greatest  part  of  iheso 
itiee,  that  the  breath  of  slander  never 
d  to  tarnish  their  character.  The 
nr  of  Coldingham  alone  forms  nn  ex- 
^    (P.  83.) 

our  ancestors,  monastic    chastity 
lented. 
he  Saxons,  in  whom,  during  the  tide  of 
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amine  their  conduct  by  thy  celestial  light,  so 
canst  thoa  also  purify  their  souls  and  ^nt 
them  the  graces  necessary  for  their  functions. 
Send,  therefore,  on  them,  O  I^rd,  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
that,  in  the  execution  oftheir  ministry,  they  may 
be  strengthened  by  the  seven-fold  gift  of  thy 
grace.  Aiay  thy  precepts  shine  in  their  conduct ; 
may  thy  people  fcam  to  imitate  the  chastity  of 
their  lives ;  and  may  their  fidelity  in  their  present 
station  raise  them  to  a  higher  dignity  in  thy 
church.'  He  then  completed  their  ordination 
by  anointing  them  with  oil  and  chrism,  pray- 
ing, *  that  Uirough  the  merits  of  Christ,  what- 
ever they  shoula  bless,  might  be  blessed,  and 
wliatever  they  should  hallow,  might  be  hal- 
lowed.'"    (Cap.  vii.,  p.  139.) 

Wc  shall  trace  other  fragments  evincing 
the  spirit  and  social  culture  of  those  distant 
days.  Such  was  the  Anglo-Saxon  Episco- 
pal Synod,  which  is  still  appropriately 
paralleled  by  the  Bouse  of  Convocation, 
How  interesting  to  the  enthusiast,  who  looks 
far  into  the  mturc,  must  have  been  the 
spectacle  when  the  bishops  and  mitred 
abbots — ^venerable  by  the  weight  of  indiviual 
excellence,  as  well  as  the  sacredness  of 
their  official  character — gave  the  first  and 
most  harmonious  specimen  ot  a  true  legis- 
lative body,  ere  Anglo-Saxon  energy  had 
evolved  and  consolidated  such  an  organiza- 
tion in  its  political  relation.  From  the 
church  were  derived  the  most  valuable  im- 
pressions of  popular  equality ;  it  was  a 
pure  democracy,  realizing  itself  in,  and  in- 
corporated with  the  most  useful  sugges- 
tions for  the  arrangement  of  popular 
assemblies.  True,  the  VVittena-gemote  was 
typified  in  their  ordinary  "assemblies" 
before  the  diffusion  of  Christianity ;  but 
none  the  less  did  the  church  concentrate  its 
fragmentary  evolutions,  and  infuse  into 
them  an  improved  and  elevated  spirit. 
(Cap.  V.  p.  98.)  The  mutations  of  society 
have  abolished  the  rule  which  prevailed  in 
regard  to  the  dower  of  a  widow,  (for  in 
those  simple  days,  it  Wiis  the  whole  of  her 
husband's  estate,  if  they  had  issue ;  if  not, 
the  half;)  but  the  form  in  use  at  the  matri- 
monial ceremony,  has  come  down  to  us 
since  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury.      (Pp.  133-135.) 

We  annex  the  following  to  show  how 
nearly  the  coronation  oath  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  kings,  corresponds  with  that  now 
established  in  England,  after  the  lapse  of 
almost  nine  hundred  yean.     We  slmll  be 
surpnsed  to  see  how  carefully  the  spirit  of 


that  handed  down  from  the  records  of  dim 
antiquity  has  been  preserved,  and  almost 
imbodied  in  the  naivete  of  language  by 
which  it  is  presented. 

"  The  ceremony  began  with  the  coronatioi 
oath.  Its  origin  may  be  traced  to  AnthefniiM^ 
the  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whose  zeal  n- 
fused  to  place  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Ana^ 
tasius,  a  prince  of  suspicious  orthodoxy,  till  he 
had  sworn  to  make  no  change  in  the  established 
religion.  But  the  oath  of  the  Anglo-Saxou 
was  more  comprehensive :  it  was  a  species  of 
compact  between  the  monarch  and  peqile^ 
which  the  bishop,  as  the  representative  of 
Heaven,  ratified  with  his  benediction.  *•  Reed- 
tudo  est  regis  noviter  ordinati,  et  in  solium  sab* 
levati,  hac  tria  prscepta  populo  Christiano  sifai 
subdite  prscipere:  imprimis  ut  ecclesia  Dei,et 
omnis  populus  Christianus  veram  pacem  ser- 
vent  in  omni  tempore.  AMEN.  Aliud  est, 
ut  rapacitate  et  omnes  iniquitates,  onmibns  gni* 
dibus  interdicat  AMEN.  Tertium  est,  at 
in  omnibus  judiciis  aequitatem  et  misericordiam 
prscipiat,  ut  per  hoc  nobis  indulgeat  misericor- 
diam suam  Clemens  et  misericorsDens.  AMEN.' 
A  portion  of  the  Gospel  was  then  read; 
three  prayers  were  recited  to  implore  the  bleas- 
ing  of  God ;  and  the  consecrated  oil  was  pooied 
on  the  head  of  the  kin^.  While  the  other  pre- 
lates anointed  him,  the  archbishop  read  the 
prayer :  <  O  God,  the  stren&fth  of  the  elect,  and 
the  exaltation  of  the  humble,  who  by  the  noo* 
tion  of  oil  didst  sanctify  thy  servant  Aaron,  and 
by  the  same  didst  prepare  priests,  kings,  and 
prophets,  to  rule  thy  people  Israel ;  sanctify. 
Almighty  God,  in  like  minner,Unsthy  servant, 
that  like  them  he  may  be  able  to  govern  the 
people  committed  to  ms  charge.' 

"  At  the  conclusion  of  the  prayer  the  principal 
thanes  approached,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the 
bishops,  placed  the  sceptre  in  his  hand.  TI0 
archbishop  continued :  '  Bless,  O  Lord,  this 
prince,  thou  who  rulest  the  kingdoms  of  ill 
kings.     Amen. 

^  *  May  he  always  be  subject  to  thee  with  fear: 
may  he  scr\*e  thee :  may  his  reign  be  peace- 
ful :  may  ho  with  his  chieftains  be  protected  bf 
thy  shield :  may  he  be  victorious  without  blooo- 
shcd.    Amen. 

"  *  May  he  live  magnanimous  among  the  as* 
semblies  of  the  nations :  may  he  be  distinguished 
by  the  equity  of  his  judgments.    Amen. 

"  <  Grant  him  length  of  life  for  years ;  and  may 
justice  arise  in  his  days.     Amen. 
"  *  Grant  that  the  nation  may  be  faithful  to  him ; 
and    his    nobles  may  enjoy  peace,  and  love 
charity.    Amen. 

'^ '  Be  thou  his  honor,  his  joy,  and  his  pleasun; 
his  solace  in  ^ef,  his  counsel  in  difficulty,  lui 
consoler  in  IsSmr.    Amen. 

** '  May  he  seek  advice  from  thee,  and  by  thee 
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is  lire  in*r  be  a  life  or  happincee,  and  he  rosy 
ereaAer  enjoy  elcm»l  bliss.     Ahb».' 

■■  Tlu!  rod  was  now  put  into  his  Imnds, 
rith  a  prayer,  llial  the  benedictions  of  llie  ho- 
ienl  patriarchs,  of  Abraham,  Imsc  anrf  J»eob, 
tirfit  rest  upOTi  him.  He  wa*  then  crowned, 
M  Ibe  archbifbop  said,  <  Bless,  O  Lord,  the 
tntiglh  of  the  king,  our  prince,  and  receive 
Ik  wwrk  of  bis  hands.  Blessed  by  thee  ba  his 
iitig  with  the  precious  dew  of  the  heavena,  and 
he  eprings  of  iho  low-lying  deep ;  with  tlic 
nits  broaghl  forth  by  the  hud,  and  the  fruits 
toiif  ht  forth  by  the  moon ;  with  the  preciouE 
\iiDga  of  the  aged  moantains,  and  the  precious 
hings  of  Iho  eternsl  hills  j  with  the  fniiU  of 
be  earth,  and  the  fuilnesa  thereof.  May  the 
'l»4ine  of  Ilim  who  appeared  in  the  buah  rest 
uthehe&d  el  the  king:  may  he  be  blessed  in 
iaekildten,  and  dip  hia  fool  in  oil:  mny  the 
noa  of  (be  rtunoceros  be  his  boms ;  witli 
'lem  DMy  he  push  the  nations  to  the  exlrenii- 
M  of  Ae  earth.  And  be  He  who  ridethonthe 
eavens  hU  helper  forerer."*  Here  the  people 
telairaed  thrice, 'Live  the  king  forever.  Ames, 
iBzs,  Ameji.'  They  were  then  admitted  to 
ira  him  on  faia  throne.  The  ceremony  con- 
Inded  wUh  tiiU  prayer :  '0  God,  the  author  of 
umily.  leader  of  the  heavenly  hotit,  and  con- 
DCTor  of  all  eiiemiea ;  ble^s  Ais,  thy  tervant, 
rbo  bgoiblf  bends  bis  head  before  thee  :  pour 
liycTBce upon  him:  preserve  him  wilhheallh 
Ddlrappinea^  in  the  service  to  which  he  is  op- 
oiiUeir  a.nd  wherever  and  for  whomsoever  he 
kll  implore  tliy  aasislance,  do  thou.  O  God, 
e  present,  protect  and  defend  him,  through 
brwt,  ourijard.     A«EM.'t 

By  those  who  linger  among  the  shadows 
F  far  antiquity — who  venerate  whatever 
)mea  gifted  with  the  spells  of  mysli- 
sm  became  its  ori^n  is  scarcely  percepti- 
« — the  East  has  ever  been  considered  as 
e  land  of  religiouB  favor ;  but  may  it  not 
•  «qtiaUy  just  to  regard  it  as  the  boU  where 
tar  eminence)  error  has  been  moat  inces- 
ally  erafted  on  Christianity  ;  where  dim- 
■ed  philosophy  has  betn  resorted  to,  and 
lored,  for  merging  with  and  poHthing  the 
)ctrinei9  of  religion?  But  the  converts 
QODg  the  northern  nations  were  more  sim- 
eandlessinquisitive.  "Without suspicion 
£j  acquiesced  in  the  doctrines  taught  by 
i«r  BUSMOnaries,  and  carefully  transmitted 
lem  a.1  a  sacred  deposit  to  the  veneration 
'.  their  descendants. '  Two  hundred  years 
XnT  Christianity  had  been  planted,  the 
r«Ute>i  of  Cloveshoe  made  a  "  confesaion  of 
wir  faith."  worthy  of  record  by  the  side  of 


tbo^e  in  the  councils  of  Nice  and  Cliul- 
cedon.  The  language  is  so  choice,  bo 
elevuted,  that  we  transcribe  it  here : — 

"  Notum  ait  poternitnti  tu^,  quod  Hicut  primi- 
tus  a  sanrta  Roroann,  ct  sposiolicB  sede,  be«- 
tisBimo  papo  Gregorio  dirigente,  oxnraia  est, 
itacredimus."     (An.  800,   p.  117.) 

The  influence  of  their  religion  over  the 
civil  concerns  of  society  in  the  aggregate, 
was  not  superior  Ut  that  which  it  bore  in 
the  simple  scenes  of  domestic  life. 


"  Among  our  ancestors  religion  was  not  a  dry 
and  lifeless  code  of  morality  :  she  constantly 
intoresled  herself  in  tlie  welfare  of  her  children ; 
she  took  them  by  the  hand  at  the  opening,  she 
conducted  ihem  with  the  care  of  a  parent  to  die 
end  otLfc." 

In  addition  to  "  the  three  great  sacra- 
ments" of  baptism,  the  Lord's  Bupper  and 
penance,  they  were  wont  to  regard  the 
imposition  of  hands  by  the  bishop,  ordina- 
tion, marriage  imd  the  extreme  snelion  with 
much  veneration.  It  was,  indeed,  some- 
thing rcmarkahle  to  find  that  the  idea  of 
death  presented  no  terror  to  minds  so  well 
cultivated  and  reposing  with  such  unques- 
tioning earnestness  in  the  triuDiphi;  of  the 
Christian  faith. 

"The  directions  ofSf-  James  were  religiously 
obse^rved ;  llie  prayer  of  fuith  was  read  over  the 
dying  man,  and  his  body  anointed  with  con- 
sec-rated  oil," 

Such  was  St.  Culhbcrt's  death.  The 
last  rites  of  one  to  whose  zeal  and  succesa 
we  have  previously  alluded,  are  thiu 
described  by  Uede  ; — 

"  Gcce  sacer  rcsidens  antisCes  ad  altar, 
Pocula  degnstat  vits,  Cliristique  supinum 
Sanguine  munit  iter,vultnsque  ad  sideraet  almas 
Sustollii  gaiidens  pnlmas,  animaniquQ  Hupcmm 
Laudibns  inlentam  liclanCibus  indidit  amris." 
P.  119. 

Nay,  more — after  their  spirits  had  fled 
with  pardonable  zeal,  they  desired  to  b 
entombed  iti  the  monasteries  founded  by 
their  weaUh,  and  dignified  with  their  pro 
tection. 


/3 


Such  were  the  aontimenta  of  Alcuyn,  the 
jaMomgn  of  East  Ang^lia,  find  one  of  the  founi- 
^ofRant^y.  H'anied  by  frequent  infinities 
bia  appnMchiag  death,  he  reputed,  ascoior 
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panicd  by  his  sons  Edwin  and  Ethelward,  to  the 
abboy.  Tho  monks  wore  speedily  assembled. 
*  My  beloved,'  said  he,  *  von  w^ill  soon  lose  your 
friend  and  protector.  My  strength  is  gone ;  I 
am  stolen  from  myself.  But  I  am  not  afraid  to 
die.  When  life  grows  tedious  death  is  welcome. 
To-day  I  shall  confess  before  you  the  many 
errors  of  my  life.  Think  not  that  I  wish  you 
to  solicit  a  ]>ro1ongation  of  my  existence.  My 
request  is  that  you  protect  my  departure  by 
your  prayers,  and  place  your  merits  in  the 
balance  against  my  defects.  When  my  soul 
shall  have  quitted  my  Ixxly,  honor  your  father's 
corpse  with  a  decent  funeral,  grant  him  a  con- 
stant share  in  your  prayers,  and  recommend 
his  memory  to  the  charity  and  gratitude  of  your 
Ruccesi>ors.'  At  tiie  conclusion  of  this  address, 
the  aged  thane  threw  himself  on  the  pavement 
before  the  altar,  and,  with  a  voice  interrupted 
with  frequent  sighs,  publicly  confessed  the  sins 
of  his  past  vears,  p.nd  earnestly  implored  the 
mercies  of  his  Redi^omcr.  The  monks  were 
dissolved  in  tears.  As  soon  as  their  sensibility 
I)ermitted  them  to  begin,  they  chanted  over  him 
the  seven  psahns  of  penitence,  and  the  prior 
Gcrmanus  r(»ad  the  prayer  of  absolution. 
Witii  the  assistance  of  Edwin  and  Ethelward 
he  arose ;  and  supporting  himself  against  a 
column,  exhorted  the  brotherhood  to  a  punctual 
observance  of  their  rule,  and  forbade  liis  sons, 
under  their  fathers  malediction,  to  molest  them 
in  the  possession  of  the  lands  which  he  had 
l)cstowcd  on  the  ablxjy.  Then,  having  embraced 
eacli  monk,  and  asked  his  Messing,  he  returned 
to  his  resid<^nre  in  the  noijrhlKirhood.  This 
was  his  Inst  visit.  Within  a  few  weeks  he  ex- 
pired. His  body  was  interred,  with  proper 
solemnity,  in  the  church,  and  his  memory  was 
long  cherished  with  gratitude  by  the  monks  of 
Ramsey."    P.  15:5. 

Theije  were  beautiful  and  affecting  in- 
stances of  attachment  to  the  departing 
spirits  of  their  friends ;  and  this  Incident 
seems  to  evince;  a  chiiste  and  cultivated 
tone  of  moral  sentiment  among  the  Anglo- 
Saxons.  No  people  ever  became  illustrious 
in  the  annals  of  the  line  arts,  or  intellect- 
ually conspicuous,  who  failed  to  mark  upon 
their  souls  this  (iiot  universal,  as  has  been 
sometimes  maintained)  respect  for  the  dead. 
The  polished  Grreks  n'lained  many  of 
their  beautiful  solemnities  a/ifr  Christianity 
had  taught  them  that  the  body  was  insen- 
sible to  the  fond  endearments  thev  lavished 
upon  it ;  and  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers 
were  not  less  obedient  to  the  voice  of  nature. 
How  gratifying  to  find  the  frail  memen- 
toes of  tlieir  history'  confirmatorv  of  this 
— ^to  connect  with  it  their  zeal  to  become 
/i///r  veivcd  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age. 


"The  chikiren  of  the  thanea,  educated  in  tk 
neighboring  monasteries,  imbibed  an  early  la- 
spect,  if  not  a  passion  for  literature.  Even  the 
women  caueht  the  general  enthusiasm :  semi- 
naries of  learning  were  established  in  tbdr 
convents;  they  conversed  with  their  absent 
friends  in  the  fangnace  of  ancient  Rome ;  ind 
frequently  exchangea  the  labors  of  the  distaff 
and  needle  for  the  more  pleasing  and  moR 
elegant  beauties  of  the  Latin  poets." 


Nor  were  these  efforts  attended  with 
slight  results ;  for  the  whole  continent  was 
enriched  by  the  stores  of  learning  that  had 
been  collected,  and  were  still  clustering  in 
the  monasteries  of  England ;  particularly 
in  the  seminary  at  York,  the  list  of  whose 
works  may  not  prove  uninteresting  to  those 
who  fondly  hang  over  what  the  friend  of 
Alcuin*  reverently  terms  his  •*  Ubros,  cans 
super  omnia  gazas  " — his  guides  in  a  daik- 
encd  age. 

"  Illic  invenies  veterum  vesticfia  patrum 
Quidquid  habet  pro  se  latio  Komanus  in  orbe; 
Gnecia  vel  quidquid  transmisit  clara  latinis; 
Hebraicus  vel  quod  populns  bibit  ore  supemo; 
Africa  lucifluo  vel  (}uiaquid  lumine  sparsit 
Quod  pater  Hieronymus,  quod  scijsit  Hil<iriaB, 

atque 
Ambrosius  prsesul,  simul  Angnstinns,  ct  ipse 
Sanctus  Athanasius,  quod  Orosius  edit  virtus, 
Quidquid  Gregorius  summus    docet,  et  Leo 

papa: 
Basil! us  quidquid,  Fulgentius  atque  comscant 
(>assiodorus  item,  Chrysostomus  atque  Joannefi. 
Quidquid    et    Athelmiis     docuit,    quid    Beds 

magister. 
Quae  Viclorinus  scripsere,  B^tius,  atqae 
Historici  veteres,  Pompeius,  Plinius,  ipse 
Acer  Ari.<toteles,  rhetor  quoque  Tulliiu)  ingeni: 
Quid  quoque    Sedulius,  vel  quid  canit  ipse 

Juvencus. 
Alcuinus    et    Clemens,    Prosper,     Paulinos, 

Avator, 
Quid  Fortunatus  vel  quid  Lactantius  edunt. 
Qua;   Maro  Virgilius,    Statius,   Lucanus,  et 

auctor 
Artis  Grammatica;,  vel  quid  scripsere  maeistii. 
Quid  Probus,  atque  Phocas,  Donatus  Priscianiu 

ve 
Servius,  Enticus,  Pompeius,  Comminianus, 
Invenies  alios  perplures." 

(Chap.  X.,  p.  191.) 

Nor  shall  we  fail  to  admire  the  taste 
which  formed  the  following  schedule  of 
studies  in  the  siime  seminar}' : — 

"  His  dans  Grammatics  rationis  gravitcraTte^ 


i 


irics  infuiideiiB  refluvninft  lingua, 
dica  curevit  cote  poliri : 
lo  docDiI  concinncre  cantu, 

Pamsdsi  lyricii  percurrere  plantia. 

Tecit  prxfatDs  noase  mupslcr 
am  cffili,  !olis  lutueque  Ubores : 

poU  zoooE,  eranlia  aldera  septem, 
D  legca,  ortu'  Bimul  atqne  reccEstis; 
dCiu  pelagi,  lerrsqiia  trcmorem, 
homiDQiu.     pecuduni,    volucrumque 


;reBt  master-spirits  of  this  age — 
■■  tBe  ljrpc«  and  the  cspression"  of 
er  features — were  St.  AJdhelm 
ind  "  the  venerable  Bede ;"  who, 
(  tlie  inglorious  cage  of  a  monastic 
sed  their  days  in  ministering  to  the 
cravings  of  their  awakened  coun- 
They    spoke,  they  wrote,  thty 

fervently  and  cheerfully  ;*  and, 
pcrformt^d  the  work  allotted  theiu, 
away,  leaving  those  who  vrerc 
lo  sue cced  them ;  those  who  were 
»i  with  the  energy  of  piety  and 
.  whose  souls  were  attuned  to  a 
veneration  for  the  benefactors 
anies  and  virtues  they  ever  loved 
sh.  It  was  the  age  when  Roman 
,  Roman  mind  had  just  impressed 
"  civil  codes")  their  characters  in 
1  Europe  ;  and  the  Latin  language 
;  depository  of  almost  everythiog 
■e  or  religion  that  had  escaped  the 
)f  barbaric  invasion.  To  the  Anglo- 
icholars,  then,  the  Latin   bi^came 

"  as  household  words  ;"  and,  at  a 
len  the  wild  Franks  were  but  just 
from  the  sleep  of  ages  by  the  cn- 
d  spirit  of  Charlemagne,  England 
idiated  by  the  beams  of  a  morning 
;lorj-  has  experienced  no  dimness, 
h  the  tide  of  a  thousand  years  has 
I  all  else.  We  mentioned  Aclbert, 
I  preceded  by  Egbert,  in  whose 
re  have  the  following  effusion  of 

the  sweet  bard  of  Anglo-Sajon 


Te  dace  desieiti  vania  involvimiir  undis, 
Incerti  mialem  nioreamur  tangerc  porlum. 
Sidera.  dum  lucent,  trndit  diiiii  niibila  ventus, 
Semper  Iiohm,    notDenc|uc    luum,  landesqas 
luanebunt." 

At  the  earnest  sohcitation  of  Charie* 
mftgne,  Alcuin  left  Britain ;  but  that  he  _, 
often  pined  for  "  hb  own  loved  island- 
home,'  that  his  affections  fondly  reverted 
to  the  land  of  his  childhood,  is  e\iiiced  by 
the  following  extract  from  his  letter  to  the 
clergy  of  York,  (an  extract  whose  trusting 
faith  and  innocent  simplicity  lend  a  double 
charm  to  the  respect  we  cherish  for  its 
author :) 


Deu?,  ut  ciijus  hirnn- 
Bcpeliutix,    Rl  ei 


aluistis.  eju 
alius  tiorpori  depulabitur  locu(>,  tamen 


■"■) 


This  desire  was  not  secured.  Far  from 
its  shores  be  sank  to  rest ;  and  the  zephyrs 
of  a  more  burning  clime  swept  over  his 
lonely,  honored  tomb.  Truly  does  he  seem  to 
have  been  gifted  with  that  far-sweepbg. 
foreseeing  ^-ision,  which  conid  look  beyond 
his  nation's  Future — to  have  been  sustained 
and  supported  by  the  unwearying  guidance 
of  a  Deity  ever  watchful  of  his  servants. 
So  that  Charlemagne  not  only  solicit ed  hit> 
services,  but  his  odcice  ;  became  his  "  own 
familiar  friend ;"  and  this  condescension 
from  one  who  bad  been  the  first  styled 
"  Emperor  of  the  West."*  and  was  the 
champion  of  the  feudal  system — at  a  period, 
too,  when  the  whole  Christian  world  ac- 
quiesced in  the  doctrine  of  "  the  tflvine 
right  of  kings " — was  something  of  a 
tribute — a  tribute  to  the  Christian  and  the 
scholar.  The  following  lines  will  picture 
forth  more  than  we  can  express : — 

"  Mens  mea  mellifliio,  faleor,  congaudet  Hmore" 
Doctor  auinte,  Ini :  volni  qiiapropter  in  odis, 
O  veneraiMfe,  tuom  muais  salare,  eenectam ; 
Jam  meliora  tpnes  sancts  vestigia  vilic, 
Uonec  retherii  renias  ad  culmina  regni, 
Conga udens  Sanctis,  Christo  soclatu^  in  Ecvum, 
Mefiiietniaprecib us,  tecum  rape,  qnssomagister 
Adpia.quB  tendi8,mieerantia  cnlmina  rcg-ia." 
Ckarl.  apadAl.  {tbid.  p.  210.) 


teoflhrm.  "Seapera 


"  Middle  Ages,"  Tsttl 
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It  was  his  to  give  a  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing example  of  tSe  reality  of  religion.  To 
him  might  the  w(»^  <u  Bryant  be  ad- 
dressed in  all  their  epiiituality  ;  for  be 

"So  Ihedihatvhtm  hu  eunnnons  cajneXojoin 

The  inuamerable  caraTan  that  movea 
To  that  rnvBlerioui  realm  where  each  ahall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  balls  of  death, 
He  vent  not  like  the  quarry  slave  at  night 
Scourged  to  his  dungeon,  but,  HOgtaiued  and 

soothed 
By  an  unfaltering  trust,  approathed  his  grave 
Like  one  who  wraps  the  (uapery  of  his  couch 
About  him,  and  lies  dovm  to  pleasant  dreams." 

His  last  hours  were  spent  In  rapt  com- 
munion with  the  saints  long  since  departed ; 
or,  more  frequently,  in  reflections  on  his 
own  approaching  death.  For  this  end  he 
often  wandered  to  the  spot  selected  for  his 
resting  place,  and,  great  to  the  last,  mused 
upon  the  frailty  of  life.  Even  after  death 
his  works  did  follow  him.  His  epitaph, 
inscril>ed  on  a  brazen  tablet  fixed  in  the 
wall,  is  characterized  by  such  a  pensive 
beauty  and  harmonious  philosophy,  that 
we  cannot  be  censured  for  quoting  it  here : 

"  Hie,  rogo,  pauxillam  venicns  lubsiste  viator, 
Et  mea  scrutator  pectoro  dicta  tuo. 
Ut  tua,  doquc  nieis,  cognoecas  fata  figuris ; 
Vertitur  en  species,  ut  mea,  sicquo  lua. 
Qaod  nunc  ea,  fucram,  famo^ua  in  orbo  viator, 
Et  quod  nunc  ego  sum,  tuque  fuluroB  oris. 
Dcllcias  mundi  casaa  sectabar  ainore : 
Nunc  cinia  et  pulvia,  vermlbus  atque  cibue. 
Quapropler  potiils  animam  curare  mementn, 
Quam  carmen;  quoniam  hac  manet,  ilia  petit. 
Cur  tibi  nova  paras  7  Qtuun  pano  ceniisin  anlro 
Me  tenet  hie  requies,  sic  tua  parva  Get. 
Cur  Tyrin  corpus  inhias  vcstire  oatro. 
Quod  niox  eeuriena  puivere  vennis  edet  7 
Ut  tloros  pereunt  venlo  vcniente  minaci, 
Sic  tua  namque  caro,  gloria  tota  peril. 
Tumihireddevice[n,lector,rogocannini8hujuB, 
Et  die,  da  veniam,  Christe,  tuo  famulo. 
Obaecro  nulla  m&nus  violet  pia  jura  scpulcbri 
Personet  angelica  donee  ab  arcc  tuba. 
Qui  jaces  in  tumulo,  teme  de  pulvere  surge, 
Magnus  adesljudei  militibuE  innum^ris. 
Alchuin  nonen  eral  sophism  mihi  semperamanti 
Pro  quo  funde  precee  mente  legens,  litulum." 
(Pp.  210,  317.) 

Nor  did  his  successors  in  England  be- 
come recreant  to  their  religious  faith. 
When  the  fero<aouB  Danes  overran  the 
country  they  found  the  abbots  and  their 
^laais  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
tie  tniib,  and  maataHy  meettiw  death. 


I  amid  tbdr  blaang  shrines  and  the  1 
corses  of  their  countrymen.  Such  v 
devotion  which  has  given  to  posteri 
name  of  St.  Elphege,  and  numy  < 
whose  pious  z^  met  no  mercy  i 
hands  of  the  ferocious  monsten 
cursed  the  land.  This  irruption  o 
Danes  (which  occurred  A.  D.  636,  ai 
came  moat  oppressive  in  876)  was  a  ; 
blow  to  those  who  viewed  their  n 
with  reverential  awe,  who  aclmowl 
its  ministers  as  meaaengers  of  tb 
jesty  on  High,  and  whose  hearU 
tuned  to  the  softest  strains  of  penii 

The  inquiry  may  here  arise,  wh 
Britons  did  not  merge  with  the  Dat 
they  had  before,  to  some  extent,  don 
the  Saxons  ?  We  can  only  conii 
that,  after  ChristianitY  had  refined 
manners,  and  elevated  the  tone  of 
ment,  they  could  not  mingle  with  thi 
rocious  invaders  ;  but,  abhorrent  aa 
practices  were  to  the  Anglo-Saxoni 
influence  of  force  might  have  sal 
them  were  it  not  thatn^acb  soven 
seems  to  have  been  endued  with  a  [ 
pie  of  eitahty — an  impulse,  elastic  I 
reality  imbodiedin  it,  of  resistance — ' 
the  waves  of  conquest,  though  they  i 
overwhelm,  could  never  quench.  O 
spirit  (universal  in  its  expansion)  I. 
was  the  champion — of  tliis  tendeni^ 
the  must  fitting  impersonation.  It 
"  the  illustrious  Alfred  "  who,  in  th 
sure  hours  snatched  from  the  cares 
kingdom  saved  by  his  energy,  found 
to  translate  the  works  of  Boethius,  * 
own  tast«,  while  his  arm  guided  tl 
awakened  spirit  of  Anglo-Saxon  free 

gurified  the  decaying  sources  of  A 
axon  literatnre.  Thus,  when  the  R 
omu  were  no  longer  seen  in  Britain,  th< 
tings  of  her  illustrious  senator  were  tn 
ted  and  disseminated  by  Alfred ;  and 
land's  once  rude  barbarians  were  foui 
cherish  the  spirit  of  freedom  when  "thi 
en-hilled  city  "  owned  the  sway  of  fero 
tyrants.  It  was  he,  who,  after  con3< 
ting  the  government,  and  classifying 
vaned  tribes  of  his  countrymen,  fou 
one  of  those  magnificent  univer»tics  t 
have  never  been  surpassed  either  in 
ents,  piety,  or  vnchaHging  deeotion  to 
cipit.*     Here,  doubtless,  was  the  atai 
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Dglo-Saxon  energy,  and  Anglo- 
y.  By  his  side  we  place  one, 
e  tone  of  his  mind,  at  least,  is 
;  Alfred — Washinglfin ;  the  ex- 
t  (as  it  \rere)  to  a  chain  of  pow- 
!,  and  high-souled  men — the  nsA- 
i)ts  or  personifications  of  an  inde- 
"enoration  of  social  polity  which 
naintsjncd  its  elability  among  any 
lie,  or  flouriEhed  for  any  length 
I  the  valea  of  any  other  race, 
reek  or  Roman,  whether  Gothic 

Jn  both  there  is  the  same  unity 
icifiion  of  purpose,  and  indomita- 
erance  in  laboring  for  its  fulfij- 
ile  their  intuitiTe  perception  of 
Itmg  moans  for  every  exigency 
mplishment  of  their  deigns,  is 
&picuoii8,  Alfred's  throne,  how- 
(Tested  from  his  immediate  de- 
Washington's  re«dence,  and 
,  and  name  are  enshrined  in  the 
fa ifrateful people.  Alfred! — the 
a  darkened  f^« — the  father  of  a 
eople — the  warrior,  slateanian, 

man — great,   sublimely    great 

)w  hundred  years,  then,  had 
>re  the  subjection  of  England  to 
was  viubly  and  successfully  ac- 
.  by  the  elevation  of  Canute  to 
*  Yet  he  achieved  no  secure 
for  his  successors,  year  after 
bat  varied  by  the  attempts  of 
to  place  their  own  chieftain  on 
:  but  demonstrated  the  impo- 
>anish  force  to  enslave  Anglo- 
1,  or  annihitate  Anglo-Sajion  en- 


animoeily  betwoen  the  Danes  nad 
I  be  cDcaidered  as  ihe  real,  lliough 
n  cause  of  Ihesa  conteela  for  the 
h  appeared  to  orieinale  in  the  ambi- 
cidusls,  BO  ihe  hrutl  prevalence  of 
is  to  be  attribnted  to  their  superior- 
ere  and  citiiijiof  ton,  and  to  their  im- 
a  barbarovM  yoke,  which  in  better 
t  the  bistory  and  remembrance  of 
proved  people."     i^Mackiniush.) 

frosty  peaks  of  Norway  swarmed 
aadsof  pirates  who  overran  Eu- 
ift«rwards  peopled  the  desolate 
celand  with  arms  and  arts,  with 
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learning  and  cieilhatioti  ;  who,  conquering 
the  nations  of  the  continent,  and  recivitig 
ancient  barhariem  there,  found  no  quiet 
rule  in  English  soil,  in  Saxon  character  no 
base  subsenicncy  to  their  brutal  exactions 
and  systematic  oppresaion.  The  resuKs 
are  known.  Contmental  genius,  learning 
and  refinement  were  clouded  by  the  un- 
mitigated barbarism  of  "  the  dark  ages," 
while  on  the  shores  of  Iceland  sprang  up, 
and  in  England  glowed,  the  flame  of  pure 
religion  and  civil  progress.*  Here  was  the 
begmniog  of  those  systems,  here  the 
birth  of  fliose  feelings,  which  seem  to  have 
clung  lo  England's  soil,  and  which  rejoice 
us  in  their  more  refined  and  successful  de- 
velopments of  the  nineteenth  eentoiy. 

But  here  the  meed  of  praise  mttst  cease. 
Britain,  torn  by  the  violence  of  contending 
factions,  with  her  soil  drenched  in  the  best 
blood  of  her  kings  and  people,  was  a  prize 
too  tempting  to  the  ambitious  restlessness 
of  Wilham  Ihe  Norman  ;  and,  under  the 
sanction  of  the  "church,"  (not  now  the 
honest,unasaumingfrieiid,butlhe«>i-rfiMn/ 
master  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,)  he  deter- 
mined to  effect  its  conquest — a  conquest 
over  the  spirit,  rights  and  feelings,  the 
whole  national  existence  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons — which,  though  almost  total,  it 
were  not  altogether  judicious  to  consider 
an  entire  annihilation  of  their  civil  liber- 
ties. From  this  period  (he  church  be- 
came more  closely  allied  {and,  where  it 
could  not  reign,  more  enslaved)  to  the 
power  of  the  king ;  the  people  less  de- 
pendent on  either ;  while  the  nobles  were 
gradually  losing  their  ancient  strength,  and 
"  the  middle  class  "  (now  the  bulwark  of 
England's  greatness)  was  revived  and  Per- 
mitted a  nhare  in  the  councils  as  well  as 
in  the  expense  of  government.  In  this  tri- 
ple development,  although  Jew  instances 
typifying  the  silent  prepress  of  that 
agency,  (the  power  of  public  opinion,)  now 
so  vital  and  brilliant,  were  displayed,  it 
was  not  the  less  operative,  nor  the  less  ap- 
preciated. The  "  tiers  etat  "  have  been 
ever  since  gradually  elevating  themselves, 
until  the  period  of  our  own  political  origin, 
when  the  democratic  principle  was  pro- 
claimed to  the  world  as  the  natural  and 
inalienable  safeguard  of  human  authority. 
of  governmental  supremacy, 

■  JtfaduDioah,  vol.  I.  ]>.  Bl. 
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And  the  keeping  of  that  precious  gem 
b  no  easy  matter.     With  mental  strength, 
and  incessant  devotion,  it  requires  a  moral 
stamen,  a  substratum,  which  history  seems 
to  record  as  peculiar  to   our   own  race ; 
for,  while  the  other  nations  who  sprang 
from  the  ancient  Goths  (and  more  remotely 
from  the  Germans  described  by  Tacitus) 
have  suffered  their  civil  liberties  to  dwindle 
from  age  to  age,  or  seen  them  overturned 
by  the  grasping  hands  of  ambitious  nobles, 
and  have  yielded  to  the  unchecked  cen- 
tralization of  usurping  pontiffs,  (the  favor- 
ite object  which  scourged  emperors  and 
people  during  the  pontificate  of  "  the  monk 
of   Cluny  "  and   his  successors  ;*)   while 
Fmnce,!  and  Austria,  and  Spain  J  are  less 
free  than  when  under  the  sway  of  those 
early  (barbaric)  chieftains  ;  the  stock  plant- 
ed on  British  soil  has  permanently  advanced 
to  the  full  fruition  of  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal liberty.     In  brief,    where  the   people 
are    less  free    in    these    Roman    Catho- 
lic   countries,   in  England   they   are  far 
more  so  than  they  were  some  thousand  years 
ago.     Thus   these   branches  of  the  same 
race,    starting  from   the  same  point,  and 
from  the  same  places,  (not  inaptly  denom- 
inated officina  (jentium,)  have  met  with  a 
different  fate ;  for,  in  one  the  progress  has 
been  towards  despotism,  exemplifying  it- 
self by  an  absorption  of  popular  influence 
and  the  rifjhts  of  the  indi\idual  into  un- 
bounded  ecclesiastical  authority  or  kingly 
prerogative  ;§  while,  in  the  other,  each  suc- 
cessive  era  has  advanced   true  constitu- 
tional freedom,  has  developed  and  emanci- 


•  Norih  American  Review,  Jan.  Ift45. 

t  HalUin,  p.  105-106,  (leg.  power  of  •  les  etats  gen- 
craax '  lost.) 

t  For  a  clear  view  of  the  predominance  altamed 
by  the  CcutUian  cortt*  in  the  interval  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  twelfth  to  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, we  refer  to  Prescott'a  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
Introduction,  vol.  I.  pp.  45-58.  Their  intrepid  spirit 
is  traced  by  Hallam,  p.  215,  et  seq.  The  Arago- 
nete  corteSy  it  neems,  enjoyed  still  greater  influence, 
and  more  unequivocal  privileges,  and  yet  they  were 
nearly  contemporary  with  the  Castilian.  (Com* 
mens  admitted,  A.D.  1133,  Hallam.  p.  224.  in  notis.) 
For  its  causes  see  the  same  leamed  authors.) 
(Prescotr,  pp.  xcvi.-cv.,  et  seq.  Hallam,  pp.  218- 
227.)  These  have  been  lost  now,  and  Spain 
is  ever  on  the  eve  of  convulsion .  The  power  ot  her 
cortes  is  merely  nominal,  and  the  government  as 
much  enslaved  to  papal  influence  as  the  people  are 
impatient  of  its  yoke. — ^Am.  Rev.  (For.  Mis.)  May, 
1846,  p.  569. 

§  We  have  not  included  Denmark  in  this  list ;  bat 
her  bifitory  affords  an  unequivocal  testimony  to  the 
iriiih  of  the  position.   Vide  Dr.  Baird's  Visit,  chap- 
ien  on  Hiatory  of  Deammrk. 


pa4ed  mind,  at  the  same  time  that  H 
feelings  of  social  life  have  been  n 
and  encouraged.  Upon  closing 
portion  of  a  few  discursive  glanc 
home  of  our  ancestors  previoui 
time  of  William  the  Conquerc 
sketches  of  the  efforts  made  by  t 
hierarchy  to  erect  here  a  consolid 
pire,  subject  to  the  central  infl 
Rome,  may  be  appropriate  in  pas 
his  troubled  reign. 

The  sweep  of  six  hundred  yo 

the  Saxons  first  landed,  has  di8< 

our  view  scenes  of  quiet  happinet 

ligious  purity,  and  social  cultivi 

veloped   by   the    genius  of  unc 

Christianity,  mingled  and  shaded 

mult,  or  civil  and  moral  degenera 

thorns  and  roses,  fitly  blended,  m 

branch  which  bore  the  hopes  of 

future.     Henceforth,  however,  R 

fiuence  become  the  grand  agent  o 

bered  evils.     Introduced  and  s 

by  William,  whose  naturally  vigoi 

prevented  an  indiscriminating  sub 

its  precepts,  it  soon  overmastered 

spirits  of  his  successors,  soon  n 

the  lord  over  prostrate  Britain, 

had  been  lately  known  as  but  t1 

its  conqueror.*     We  speak  not  u 

ly  when  we  maintain  that  there  i 

a  plan  more  carefully  schemed— 

almost  beyond  the  reach  of  humai 

to  detect — that  met  so  signal  a 

the  efforts  of  Rome  to  bend  tl 

faith,  and  crush  the  independer 

our  ancestors,  f     Some   evidenc 

might  be  presented,  but  it  is 

point  out  what  is  traced  on  eac! 

page   of  England's   earlier  hist 

every  other  country  where   Re 

and  the  Romish  faith  have  prevai 

benumbed   the   spirit  and  pois 

fountains  of  popular  freedom,  an 

its  throne,  even  to  this  day,  th< 

day   of  man*s   advancement. 

spiritual  energy   which   has   eh 

fainting  hopes — ^which  has  guide 

ed,  and  embellished  the  exertioni 

who,  from  century  to  century,  hi 

to  secure  to  the  masses  their  natu 

*  Mack.  Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  87  ;  also  138, 
t  **  The  Statutes  of  Mortmain"  (teo 
[.)  "were  introduced  to  check  the 
wealth  of  the  hierarchy.*'  Hallam, 
Kent,  w.  VX^  28t  The  British  clem  ; 
miMiou  to  \)de  C^\n<:\i  cal'^^AdEA  Vglw* 


:h  is  nowhere  so  successfully  dia- 
3  on  the  wil  that  nourished  "  our 
nc«stors."  Tbrongh  the  reign  of 
mana,  the  Plantageneta,  the  houses 

and  Lancaster,  and  the  first  Tu- 
uuy  \ni.,)this  religious  independ- 
111  not  extinct,  but  slumbering. 
iad  partly  triumphed ;  and  king 
^d  noble,  ihc  nobles  oppressed  the 

while  a  gradual  tide  of  wealth, 
into  the  religious  houses,  corrupted 
■leiiiaEtica  ant^  impoTerished  the 
1*  But  the  good  providence  of 
iia  yet  visible;  though  John  hnd 
3efore  the  legate,  and  Henry  been 
d  at  Becket's  tomb,  the  people  were 
to  the  echoes  of  the  reformation. f 

as  we  have  feebly  portrayed 
rere  the  aspects  of  this  religion  iu 
!arly  days ;  and  such,  or  similar, 
tot  be  found  to  mark  the  experience 
liher  people.  Unrivalled  then  was 
^lo-Saixon  race  in  religious  favor; 
Ted  now  in  moral  eicellenco,  or  the 
if  social  culture.  Thar  benevolent 
hare  led  back  the  benighted  Hin- 

his  ancient  source  of  safety,  and 
ibors  defied    the  perils  of  Afric's 

On  China's  hitherto  inhospitable 
as  Chritlianilg  sought  and  effected 
lent,  under  the  guidance  of  British 
anship — a  permanent  home, 
ew^  of  the«e  facta  and  impressions, 
lot  resist  the  conclusion  that  Prov- 
lias  rai.'ied  up,  and  sustaioed,  and 
i  the  Anglo-^xon  race,  to  perform 
t  work  in  reclaiming  the  world ; 
ided  and  protected  them  from 
tioD,  or  brought  them  from  it  pari- 
d  ennobled  by  every  scone  of  trial  ; 
I  given  to  them — to  u* — the  desti- 
tho  world.  That  a  moral  rcspon»- 
■a  political  accountability  rest  here, 
extent  is  measured  only  by  the 
if  mankind,  and  for  the  discharge  of 
w  have  not  the  means  alone,  but 
position  and  ability,  seems  probable. 
mjuiries  as  to  this  destiny,  and  the 
re  have  already  attained  in  its  ful- 
,  as  most  beautifully  evinced  by  the 


obargh  Iteiicw,  (belbre  t 

■k-  p,  193.    For  a  penpii 

adnoUjr  menrati'lUF  «V(  ■'- 
-f//JSaf/a&  bctur  guide 


missionary  operations  of  the  day,  will  he 

E resented  at  the  close  of  tliis  paper.  And 
ere — "  as  in  the  middle  watohea  of  the 
night" — we  leave  the  church,  lo  note  the 
progress  of  thatentcrprisingdiiiposition  first 
begun  under  her  promptings,  fostered  by 
her  inatrumentality,  and  encouraged  by 
her  auspices ;  for,  previous  to  the  time  of 
the  conquest,  the  ehurch  took  the  lead  in 
every  movement  of  social  and  civil  pro- 
gress, extended  her  benign  influence  as  an 
incentive  to  e\-ery  noble  enlerpriso ;  and, 
when  she  aflenvards  refused  to  attend  the 
triumphant  march  of  free  principles  and 
poliucal  regeneration,  she  was  Left  behind. 
Thus  the  once  servant  became  the  leader, 
and  the  church  lost  all  her  enormous  priv- 
ileges, while  humanity  gained  all  for 
which  it  mmed ;  and  Protestanlirim,  with 
milder  beams,  irradiated  the  land  onco 
bletseii  by  the  prevalence  of  the  t'athoUc 
(that  is,  the,  then,  pure)  faith.  Many  ten- 
dencies are  at  worV,  now,  whieh  mar  the 
purity,  and  cripple  the  effldencj  of  the 
church.  One  of  these  is  the  augmenting 
excicinrencH,  the  socialism,  so  lanivntably 
characteristic  of  our  countrj-.  Tlii.s  brooda 
over  the  altars  of  the  Moat  High  ;  and, 
until  it  be  destroyed  by  a  spirit  of  Chris- 
tian hbcrality  and  expanaive  feeling,  the 
churcli  will  never  attain  the  position,  the 
vantage-ground,  designed  by  Providence, 
for  her  efficient  guidance  of  the  dciitiniei 
of  mankind,  or  our  own. 

U.  Kor  is  it  their  leal  for  the  welfare 
of  the  Siberian,  the  Negro,  or  the  Indian, 
their  interest  in  the' spiritual  welfare  nlone 
of  these  benighted  tribes,  that  commands 
our  wonder.  Sciejice,  inciting  their  enter- 
prising disposition,  has  bod  its  boundaries 
enlarged,  its  efficacy  renewed  by  their  dis- 
coveries. The  vast  oceans  encircling  the 
poles,  have  first  greeted  the  "  cross  of  St. 
George,"  and  the  accompanying  "  stars 
and  stripes."  England's  sturdy  sons  "a 
thousand  years "  had  braved  the  battle 
and  the  breese  in  those  ordinary  bnys  and 
coasts ;  but  now  the  stubborn  enterprise  of 
her  Parrys  and  Franklins  iios  wrested  its 
laurel  from  the  ceaseless  roar  of  eir- 
cumpolar  waters,  ice  and  snow  ;  and 
the  keels  of  Europe  press  on  to  searob 
those  untrodden  fields.  In  the  ihriliing 
address  of  the  priest  to  Boadicea,  'nVch 


k    I    f    """'^^  "'  '■'"'  pnest  to  doadicea,  ■when 
'^hn"'h'c^rtjj    •■seeking  coimsel  of  her   country's  ttods.'' 

»  MAekinio^.     I  we  aotice  the  vrODhetla  Wdrda  ■ 
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"  Regions  CotEBr  never  knew, 

Thy  posterity  shall  HWav, 
Wliero  Ilia  eagles  never  flew, 

None  invincible  aa  thoy  ;" 

and  their  rapid  fulfilment  seums  rested 
with  all  the  truth  as  well  as  enthusiasm 
of  poetry. 

Attracted  by  these  wondrous  evidences  of 
a  comprehensive  policy — one,  too,  bound- 
ed only  by  creation's  limits — other  nations 
have  reared  the  cross  on  Greenland's 
dreary  shores,  and  taught  her  rude  children 
the  blessings  of  reli^on  and  civiUaition ; 
have  planted  colonies  on  the  farthest 
limits  of  our  north-weatom  continent,  Hs  if 
a  world  were  too  narrow  for  their  ventur- 
ous spirit  *  In  this  "  labor  of  love  "  Eu- 
rope IS  not  alone.  Recently  the  southern 
cioss  hiis  joyfully  witnessed  the  efforts  so 
perseveringly  made  by  American  vessels 
to  penetniie  those  secluded  r^ions,  where, 
since  the  "  morning  stars  sang  together," 
nought  hiid  scaimed  their  boundless  diver- 
sities of  ice  and  sea,  but  the  eye  of  their 
Creator ;  while  on  the  lonely  isles  of  many 
a  group  repose  the  reliqucs  of  oar  loved, 
and  lost,  and  honored  dead.f 

It  ciinnot  be  denied  that  much  has  tar- 
nished the  English  name  where  such  at- 
tempts have  been  made  :  witness  a  Has- 
tingn  in  India,  and  the  progress  of  the 
British  arras  in  China.  The  simple  native 
has  been,  too  often,  forced  to  cscluim,  with 
the  ancient  Caledonian,  ubi  toVitudinem 
/aciunl,pacim  adpcllaiU.  But  such  results, 
though  frequent,  are  not  a  necessary  part 
i>f  the  policy  to  which  reference  is  design- 
ed. Nay,  each  victorr  seems  to  have  been 
overruled  for  the  spiritual  reg<!neration  of 
the  vanquished  : 

■'  For,  with  the  avengers  came  the  word  of 

With  the  deslroyers  came  the  breatli  of  life." 

How  different  the  course  of  missionary 
zeal  in  India,  fvm  what  is  disclosed  by  the 
melancholy  annals  of  Cuba,  Goa,  and  the 
French  as  well  as  Spanish  West  Indies. 

So  far  has  this  toleration  of  the  supersti- 
tious fiiith  which  flourishes  on  India's  soil 
been  carried  by  the  Company,  that  the  car 


«-Tiiut  llie  French  are  not  twhiDdhaad  in  ihrse 
moremeoif,  aee  Amenom  Review,    June,    1S16, 
/>.  aB7;  July,  ft.  en,  ft  aHml. 
f  South.  Lit.  Mom..  M*y,  IMi,  fp-  SIS,  816. 


of  Juggernaul  has  been,  utilil  very  latelg, 
undemolished,  and  evea  made  a  source  of 
revenue  to  its  coffere !    * 

We  cannot  trace,  in  detail,  the  progrev 
of  this  exploring  spirit,  nor  pause  to  no- 
tice its  peaceful  triumphs.*  Learning  ba 
aided  such  explorations,  and  been  bereelt 
improved.  With  ceaseless  rapidity,  liten- 
ture  and  intelligence  are  now  filling  up, 
where  English  discoTeir  has  paved  the 
way.  Knowledge  and  virtue  shoot  ii 
chorus  as  civilization  welcomes  their  pn>- 
gress  in  the  Northland  South,  from  tba 
East  to  the  late  untrodden  West.  Tha 
mental  improvement  of  such  a  people  hM 
been  marked  by  a  rapid  development  and 
useful  permanency,  which  now  extort  the 
admiration  of  their  fellows  in  other  paiti 
of  the  earth.  England's  soil  has  nnnt- 
bcrcd  a  thousand  generations,  and  hv 
people,  m  all  tateatial particulars,  are  BtiO 
the  same — invincible,  as  when  a  Ckmt 
vainly  strove  to  crush  and  curb  their  spint 
or  daunt  their  mlor.  A  thousand  yean 
subsequent,  they  had  exchanged  tbeir 
ruder  arms  for  the  bow  and  arrow,  liUio- 
duced  by  the  Normans.  "  The  bow  was  thi 
emblem  of  froedom,  and  the  pre-eminence 
of  the  English  archers  shows  that  the  po- 
litical condition  of  England  was  superior 
in  the  fourteenth  century  to  that  of  ai^ 
continental  nation. 

'■  These  gallant  yecanen, 

Engl.tnd's  peculiar  and  apDropnatc  eons. 
Known  in  no  otlicr   land.     Each   boasts  hil 

And  field  as  free  as  the  best  lord  his  barony, 
Owning  subjection  lo  no  human  vassalage. 
Save  to  tlie  king  and  law.     Ilenco  are  they 

resolute, 
leading  the  van  in  every  day  of  battle. 
As  men  who  know  the  blesdings  (hoy  defend. 
Ilenco  are  ihey  frank  and  generous  in  peace, 
As  mm  who  have  their  portion  in  its  plenty. 
No  other  kingdom  shows  nitch  worth  and  hapf^ 

Veiled  in  such  low  e«tate."t 

'  Stem  and  vast,  wild  and  acUve,  are  bar 
energies.  And  thus,  as  her  physical  en^ 
pire   has   extended   ovor  the   globe,    hv 

mentjtl    superiority    is    attest^-d    by   h« 


*  The  inlereBlcd  inquirer  may  obaene  MiWf 
thine  elucidating  ihi;,  in  Ed.  Ad.,  Jam.  ISHl  ifF 
ITI,  m,  Am.  V  Rn>.,  SSB.  Il  awt;  ud  M>^ 
Lit.  Mm.,Jtdv,\UG,«.«U.  * 

tHalteia,n.4\,«&. 


res  and  Miltona ;  her  Ncwton-s 
i}.'s  ;  by  her  educated  statesmen, 
igt'Di  peasHiitry.*  The  action  of 
H  and  literary  tissociations,  her 
HA  and  learned  Bodetics,  pecu- 
uables  her.  To  her  eDhrpmng 
>n.  ICC  unite  a  spirit  of  freedom  at 

bich  tells  lu  how  to  benefit  our- 
-  benefitting  others  ;  with  her  be- 

activity,  we  combine  a  reveretioe 
freedom  of  reh^ous  worship 
■aches  our  people  to  serve  their 
1  not  their  "  Church. "f  And 
¥e  we  received    as  our  dearest, 

le^c?  from  our  venerated  fore- 

PaLued  be  the  haad,  which, 
in  our  balk  of  legisktloti  or  ehc- 
"ould  sop  the  earnest  truat  of  our 
1  the  value  of  religious  influence 
tabibty  of  natiohs ! 
fficient  feature,  then,  in  modem 
in,  K^enlerpriie — social,  moral,  in- 
,  and  pohtical  enterprise  ;  and  in 
)  for  distinctjon,  England  and 
have  been  first  and  foremast. 
«n  said  by  QuizoL,  that  the  prime 
in  modem  European  civilisation 
•rgg  of  indieidual  life,  the  force  of 
exiilence.  Ja  aHie  verba — "  po- 
iiabty  was,  and  still  is.  the  grand 
1  uf  the  nineteenth  century." 
tscusising  the  difference  in  the 
the  ancient  and  modem  govem- 
jfber  savs,  with  much  truth, 
«ty  of  the  State  'k,  their  principal 

the  safety  of  the  individual  is 
LIT  greatest. "J  In  the  med'iavat 
■t  was  the  standing  of  man  as 
■rieaf,  or  kmght  which  gave  tone 
JOMderalion  m  society :  the  man 
in  bb  office ;  but  modem  civiltza- 
ering  a  medium  course  betweoa 
■ncy,  among  the  ancient  B<^publics, 
■  e  of  the  individual  in  the  masa, 
other  ertremc  just  defined,)  has 
zemplilied  the  rank,  and  elevated 
lion  of  the  inditidual  abstracted 
:  Si*te.  While  the  "  tyranny  of 
>rity  "  has  ever  been  (in  this  coun- 


il   impels  Angla-Saxon 

-  -. .,  impela  u«  I"-""  in  <<^f 

;,  and  all  ihrhi^iicliE 


trj')  the  under-currenl  of  this  tendency,  it 
is  none  the  less  true  that  the  importance 
of  man,  ut  man,  was  first  prominently  vin- 
dicated by  the  "  retuUant  force  "  of  the 
American  Revolution,  and  that  our  nation 
has  ever  been  guided  by  the  principle 
"  that  Government  has  for  Its'lnLssion  the 
full  and  unequivocal  maintenance  of  the 
rights  of  man,  of  each  and  every  man,  in 
all  their  plenitude."  Has  the  learned 
writer  reflected  how  much  the  English 
race  has  been  instrumental  in  evolving  the 
necessary  relation  of  indmdual  exertions 
to  the  state  (the  culture  and  improve- 
ment) of  society  ;  how  much  they  have 
done  to  make  virtue  commoosuntte  with 
knowledge  ?  Our  civilization,  be  it  re- 
membered, is  the  type  and  product  of  our 
political  enterprise — is  the  mirror  of  our- 
selves. 

in.  There  are  some  important  princi- 
ples which  civilization  has  marked  in  the 
very  vitals  of  the  English  race,  as  their 
progress  developed  its  impruvemejit.  We 
arc  justified  in  claiming  tliat  here  the  ab- 
stract principles  of  jurispradenee  are  made 
most  pnieticalty  beneficial,  as  they  are, 
undoubtedly,  best  understood.  From  the 
age  of  the  Saxon  Wittcnagemot  to  the 
time  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  from 
that  period  to  the  restoration.  (ICSO,)  and 
the  independency  of  the  British  House  of 
Commons,  (A.  D.  1632,)  these  great  foun- 
dations of  Justice  have  been  scrutinized, 
wliicb  arc  the  bulwark  of  nations.  Hence, 
"  nowhere  has  the  science  of  the  law  been 
carried  to  such  perfection  "  as  in  England 
and  America.  The  rude  elements  of  con- 
stitutional freedom,  exisdng  during  the 
middle  ages,  have  been  exchanged  for  and 
moulded  with  those  improvements  which 
time  hEis  suggested  and  experience  happily 
confirmed. 

A  more  extended  view  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  the«c  different  discoveries, 
these  evolutions  of  the  great  problem  of 
Human  Rights,  have  been  effi^cted  and  in- 
corporated with  the  frame-work  of  Eng- 
lish society,  may  be.  here,  not  injudiciou.sTy 
given.  In  this  brief  investigation,  we  shall 
present  some  incidents,  to  aid  "  in  tracing 
out "  the  oriijinalt,  the  actualizations, 
"  and  as  it  were  the  elements  of  the  law ;" 
considera lions  to  assist  in  "tracing 
out  dis- 
Mnoe  will  permit." 
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The  Anglo-Saxon  Race. 
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The  history  of  the  middle  ages  discloses 
to  our  view  three  distinct  classes  of  peo- 
ple, the  thanes,  ceorls,  and  villeins ;  the 
first  of  whom  received  their  title  from  the 
Danes,  and  the  others  were  a  necessary 
offspring  of  the  mixture  of  Saxon  and 
Danish  character. 

"  Under  the  Saxon  government  there  were, 
as  Sir  William  Temple  tpeaks,  a  sort  of  people 
in  a  condition  of  downright  servitude,  used  and 
employed  in  the  most  servile  works,  and  bo- 
lon^inir,  both  they,  their  children,  and  effects, 
to  the  lord  of  tlie  soil,  like  the  rest  of  tlie  cattle  or 
8tock  upon  it.*  These  seemed  to  be  those  who 
held  what  Wits  called  the  folk-landn,  from  which 
they  were  removable  at  the  Ionics  pleasure. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  Normans  here,  it  seems 
not  improbable  that  they  who  were  strangers 
to  any  other  than  a  feodal  state,  might  give 
somo  sparks  of  enfranchisement  to  such  wretch- 
ed persons  as  fell  to  their  share,  bv  admitting 
them,  as  well  as  others,  to  the  oath  of  lealty, 
which  conferred  a  right  of  protection,  and  rais- 
ed the  tenant  to  a  icind  of  estate  superior  to 
downright  slavery,  but  inferior  to  every  other 
condition."! 

An  important  concession,  this,  even  of 
protection  IJ  Observe,  now,  the  progress 
of  this  enfranchisement  in  the  lapse  of  a 


*  See  also  Ilallam's  Middle  Ages,  (Harper's  N. 
Y.  Edit.,  It^l,)  p.  90. 

1  2  Blackstoiie's  Comm.,  (Chitty's  N.  Y.  Edit. 
1843}  p.  92. 

^  We  are  not  aware  that  the  English  operatives 
are  now  under  any  proteciion ;  a  pnvilege  (it  may  t>e 
remarked  m  passing)  ai  that  rude  period  confering 
valuable  advantages.  They  should  remember  that 
the  condition  of  multitudes  (Judge  Carleton  says, 
that  **  out  of  the  26,000.000  who  mhabil  the  three 
kingdoms,  twenty  millions,  men.  women,  and 
children,  daily  feel  the  yearnings  of  unsatisfied  ap- 

g?ti!e."  Deni.  Rev.,  Jan.  1814,  p.  33.  See  also 
lackwood,  May,  1845,  pp.  531,  543—548,)  of  these 
\X)oT  "  villeins,"  Inomine  mutator']  now  in  their 
midst  is  but  little  superior  to  those  of  whom  Judge 
Carleton  speaks,  "degraded  indeed  for  a  being 
endued  with  reason  ;  "and  cease  taunt'mg  us  with 
the  barbarism  of  American  Slavery. 


few  centuries  subsequent.  Speaking  of  it, 
Blackstone  says,  that  "  these  encroach- 
ments grew  to  be  so  universal,  that,  when 
tenure  m  villenagc  was  virtually  abolished 
by  the  statute  of  Charles  II.,  there  was 
hardly  a  pure  villein  left  in  the  nation.''§ 
What  an  advancement  in  the  code  of  hu- 
man rights,  and  from  hence  what  an  im- 
pulse was  given  to  the  progress  of  true 
freedom  ! 

There  is  one  memorable  instance  in  the 
progressive  actualizations  of  this  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  liberties  of  mankind  when  in 
danger,  recorded  on  the  pages  of  Englbh 
history :  wheri  a  proud  monarch  demanded 
of  the  rude  and  haughty  barons  at  Runny- 
mede  by  what  title  they  held  (heir  landi, 
each  stalwart  knight  clasped  bis  sword,  ei* 
claiming,  "  By  this  we  acquired,  and  by  tUl 
we  will  maintain  them  ;*'  an  impcrsonatioob 
an  evolution  of  that  far-seeing  regard  for 
human  rights,  and  individual  sovereiffo^, 
whose  correspondent  type  is  illustrated  uj 
the  triumph  of  the  Engusb  arms  at  Nav*' 
rino,  when  an  oppressed  people  invoked  tM 
sympathy  of  Humanity.  The  main  feature! 
of  this 

"  Devotion  to  the  right  with  their  last  brettb— 
Resistance  of  the  wrong  even  unto  death,'* 

have  often  been  displayed  to  the  world  d^l^ 
ingthis  interval  of  nearly  a  thousand  yean 
between  the  two  events  here  specially  noted. 
Who,  then,  can  say  that  national  character 
will  not  develop-  reciprocal  phases,  after 
centuries  of  change,  which  annihilate  every- 
thing but  the  attachment  to  Freedom, 
which  ages  never  subdue  ;  or  that  there  is 
no  divine  Providence  guarding  the  sacred 
heritage  conferred  on  one  people,  and  that 
one,  our  own  race  ? 

•  2  Black,  p.  96.    Warren's  Law  Studies,  p.  3<1 
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AN    IMPROMPTU. 


AX    ALOUK,   WITU  TUB  QUtLL  OF   AN   EAOLE   KILLED   AT   KIAOARA   FALLP. 


iIlavHng  versea  were  an  extemponweoua  efiuaion  froin  ilic  pen  o(  the  late  George  H. 
the  Bdilor  and  Founder  ot  this  Journal.  Some  two  years  since,  being  on  &  visit  in 
tty,  he  waa  asked  to  write  iu  a  young  lady's  album,  and  consented,  but  afterwanJa  forgot 
iae,  until  within  an  hour  of  his  departure.  Being'  then  reminded,  be  took  a  pen  and 
3  Knee  as  they  are  given  below,  while  the  family  were  talking  and  laughing  about  bim> 
de  did  not  occupy  him  twenty  minutea. 

treea,  with  the  above  particulars,  were  stint  to  the  Editor  by  an  elder  brother  of  Ilieir 
rlio  wafi  present  with  him  at  the  time.  Though  inferior  to  much  else  that  ho  wrote, 
re  to  illui'trato  his  surprising  facihty,  harmony,  and  correctneas  of  ear  and  fancy.  The 
lel&iicbolj  and  pathos  which  appears  in  these  verses — the  same  which  affects  the  reader 
Ltbetic  pasaages  of  his  poem  of  Tecomsch,  and  in  the  eli)i|iient  and  powerful  verses  to 
t  Wind  in  Autumn,  prlbli^'tl(■J  idtli-;  iiumlwr  of  this  Journal  for  Nov.  184R— proves  them 
teen  a  trae  efiosion  of  the  soul.  Id  the  qualities  of  foUaess,  power,  and  bannony 
,  Mr.  CoLTtw  had  no  superior  among  the  poets  of  our  own  country.  With  the  spirit 
IB  of  almost  every  species  of  verse  used  by  the  moderns,  be  waa  practic^ly  familiar ;  Dor 
appreciate  better  the  peculiar  exeelleacies  of  our  great  poets.  His  taate  in  this  depart* 
letters  was  at  once  noiveraal  and  diactiminating.  In  a  Usmoir  of  him  that  will  appear 
[oarnal  as  soon  as  the  necesaai;  materials  can  be  collected,  a  review  will  be  given  of  bia 
jid  character  as  a  poet. — Ed. 


Of  me — poor  mJnBtrel  of  one  atniggling  hour, 

Whose  strains  shall  perish  on  th*  unresting  wind — 

Thou  asV'at,  fwr  girl,  some  little  word,  of  power 
To  hold  my  image  in  thine  absent  mind. 

Oh  !  how  shall  I  a  flickering  art  relume  ? 

Ah !  why  for  thee  my  memory  leave  its  tomb  ? 


For  I.  upon  the  slug^b  waters  cast, 

Meseema,  have  lost  the  power  that  thrilled  of  yore  :- 
And  when  from  those  I  love  my  form  hath  passed, 

MethinlcB  mine  ima^  Itves  with  thee  no  more. 
Still,  still,  oh  1  still,  where'er  I  wandering  go. 
Around  m^  steps  dart  Letbe  aeema  to  Bow. 


\S  An  Impromptu.  \}^sk*% 

Oh,  had  I  but  the  wing  this  plume  that  flung, 

Where  wild  Niagara  tears  his  rocky  way, 
I  would  for  thee,  the  cloudy  years  amoug, 

A  lofty  and  most  potent  theme  essay. 
Would  that  his  quill  might  give  the  pinioned  might 
That  bears  the  eagle  cm  his  onward  flight. 


Proud  bird ! — amid  the  mountain  solitudes 

He  builds  his  eyrie,  where  the  storms  have  birth — 

He  tears  his  prey  in  depths  of  boundless  woods — 
And  if  his  gaze  grow  dim,  too  near  the  earth, 

Soaring  through  tempests  to  the  far,  calm  sky, 

Rekindles  at  the  sun  his  glorious  eye. 


But  I  am  prisoned  in  my  own  sad  mind. 
With  hardly  strength  to  beat  the  dull  close  bars ; 

And  thus,  by  inward  heaviness  confined. 
Forego  communion  with  the  earnest  stars : 

Yet,  though  my  skill  be  dead,  my  memory  nought. 

This  prayer  hath  utterance  from  my  cloistered  thought  :— 


If  pain  and  sorrow  and  most  secret  tears 

Be  e'er  withheld  from  any  child  of  light. 
May  these  be  kept  from  thy  unclouded  years ; 

And  l^e's  dark  waves  noi^nore  a  wrinkle  write  L 

On  thy  bright  face  and  all  unspotted  hand, 
Than  fairy  lake  upon  its  silvery  sand. 


Knowledge  is  power — ^yet  not  for  this  we  pray. 
That  thy  fair  mind  be  filled  with  deathless  lore ; 

But,  that  the  heavenly  and  Promethean  ray 
May  light  thee  safer  to  the  shadowy  shore, 

And,  on  the  voyage  that  must  eternal  be, 

Illume  thy  way  o'er  that  immortal  sea. 


But  most,  oh !  most,  young  Peri !  we  have  prayed 
Thy  life  a  pure  and  sinless  course  may  take. 

As  glides  the  sweet  rill  from  its  parent  shade 
And  runs  melodious  to  the  still,  deep  lake, 

Freshening  green  mead,  and  banks  and  flowery  sod, 

And  murmvaing  wdAj  in  the  ear  of  Qod  I 


The  Natural  History  of  Paraguay. 


THE  NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  PARAGUAY  i  * 


riTH      SOME      ACCOUNT      OF      THE      JESUITS 


the  single  exception  of  the  &s- 
narni^'«  of  MM.  Humboldt  and 
.J,  the  scientific  irorld  in  entirely 
ni  upon  tbe  Jesuits  for  fill  the  in- 
rn  hitherto  obtained  of  this  region 
South  Americiin  Continent,  sur- 
as it  ia  with  every  production 
tfe  to  the  comfort  or  luxury  of  nuui- 
For  ourselves,  we  are  convinced 
arc  is  no  purt  of  the  earth  where 
niscicnt  proridcnce  of  God  has  bo 
illy  displayed  the  glorious  beauty 
landiwork  ;  for  whether  we  study 
the  departmenla  of  animated  na- 
'  turn  to  the  wooda  and  forests, 
;  with  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of 
lies,  we  find  that  almost  every  ob- 
8  been  moulded  m  some  superior 
r  the  higher  enjoyment  of  man — 
jlest  of  His  works,  and  the  favorite 
::reation. 

re  we  proceed,  however,  we  must 
ledge  our  incompetency  to  do  full 
to  our  topic.  Our  ambition  \\i 
^  by  the  hope  that  we  miiy  draw 
entkin  of  some  one,  more  capable 
e  ore,  to  the  magnificent  range  of 
.s  which  would  80  richly  reward  in- 
tion  in  this  aknoBt  unknown  region 
world.  To  the  scientific  naturalist,  or 
venturous  traveller,  better  advice 
be  given  than  to  say,  "  Go  to  Para- 
there  you  will  meet  with  govem- 
protection  in  the  prosecution  of 
^bors,  and  caclj  citizen  of  the  repub- 
be  proud  to  offer  you  all  hospitality 


bout  being  able,  therefore,  to  add 
ng  absolutely  new  on  the    Natural 


iog  loitie  sbience  of  the  EdiloT 
lyi-ogrBphical  rrtora  ill  ibe  irilc 
t  Ills  September  oiimbei,  were  ..       ._.    . 
The  DsDic   of  ihc  ■ucbot,  Mr.  E  A.  Hop- 
loald  tiro  iiMri  iera  jaKrtird.^Eii. 


History  of  Paraguay,  »fe  may  do  some 
senico  to  the  cause,  by  a  condensed  com- 
pilation frijm  the  publisbed,  but  obsolete. 
worfis  of  some  of  the  Jesuit  fatherii ;  occa- 
uonally  using  the  advantages  which  wo 
possess  over  them,  from  the  more  modem 
and  complete  forms  of  classification.  But 
even  of  the  accounts  of  the  Jesuits,  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  reject  much  that  ia 
entirely  fabulous,  and  depend  upon  our 
judgment  and  piersonal  knowledge  of 
country,  for  the  selection  of  those 
statements  on  which  we  can  rely.  For, 
from  an  attentive  study  of  the  works  of 
those  extnu>rdinary  men,  combined  with 
much  information  concerning  them  of  a 
traditionary  character,  which  we  collected 
on  the  spot,  in  propria  pertona,  we  are 
compellea  to  adopt  the  cAnchision,  that, 
finding  themBelvea  at  one  time  in  almost 
exclusive  poaaeasion  of  the  richest  portion 
of  this  continent,  they  sought  to  strength- 
en their  influence  with  the  court  of  Spain, 
by  sending  the  most  glowing  accounts  of 
its  natural  capacities  and  resources,  in  order 
to  bring  to  their  aid  a  larger  supply  of 
prieata  and  treasure,  and  thus  enable  them 
to  increase  the  establishments  by  which 
they  expected  to  hold  undisturbed  posses- 
sion. And  when,  at  Inst,  their  scUeraea 
were  detected,  and  they  were  swept  from 
the  scene  of  tJieir  labors  in  a  single  night, 
by  the  jealous  government  of  Charles  111., 
they  then,  for  retro-active  effect,  published 
exaggerated  delails,  not  only  of  theh  own 
labors,  but  also  of  the  country  which 
they  had  been  so  anxious  to  retain.  We 
say  not  this,  because  we  feel  the  slightest 
tnchnation  to  detract  from  the  wonderful 
deeds  these  men  accomplished.  The  fact 
is  too  well  established  that,  assisted  by 
the  combination  of  everv  talent,  with  every 
.  means  of  education  and  discipline,  Uiej 
/  bare  goae  forth  to  nil  parta  of  the  -worW 
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and  effected  far  more  than  any  other  or- 
ganized body,  whether  religious  or  secu- 
lar. But  it  is  aUo  an  established  fact  that, 
astute  as  they  have  been  and  are,  the 
growth  of  their  ambition  has  been  too 
rapid  and  monstrous  for  concealment ;  and 
hence  they  have  never  succeeded  to  the 
full  measure  of  their  designs.  And  now, 
wherever  they  go,  their  enemies  far  out- 
number their  friends,  and  the  secrecy  and 
ability  t>f  their  endeavors  are  no  security 
against  their  failure. 

The  prophetic  eye  of  the  great  founder 
of  the  Jesuits  soon  turned  towards  the 
New  World,  as  the  best  seat  for  their  fu- 
ture pow(;r  and  stabihty.  For,  only  nine 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  order, 
their  pioneers,  accompanying  the  Portu- 
guese expedition  under  the  command  of 
Don  Tomas  de  Souza,  governor  of  Brazil, 
landed  at  the  port  of  Bahiii.  This  occur- 
red in  1540.  According  to  Father  Martin 
DobrizhofTer,  Francis*  Victoria,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  and  first  Bishop  of  Tucu- 
man,  "  solicitous  for  the  glor)'  of  God," 
called  the  iirst  Jesuits  into  Paraguay  from 
Brazil  and  Peru,  in  1581.*  This  early  be- 
ginning certainly  has  the  merjt  of  mani- 
festing great  ardor  in  the  work  before 
them.  The  first  steps  tiiken  to  practice 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  simple-minded 
savages  were  completely  successful ;  and 
wonderful  stories  ai*e  related  of  the  mira- 
cles performed  by  the  cruss  of  St.  Thomas, 
recover»*d  from  a  lake  near  Chuquisaca, 
after  an  inmiersion  of  fifteen  centuries  I  In 
about  fifty  yeai*s  from  their  first  landing, 
the  efforts  of  these  fraudulently  pious  men 
had  tnllccled  thirty  estiiblishments  of 
neophyti's,  containing  on«;  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabiuints,  and  located  betwewi  the 
rivers  Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  the  most 
deli^'hlful  region  of  South  America.  From 
this  centre,  their  influence  ramified  over 
an  immense  extent  of  countiT.  The  build- 
ings  erectcul  by  them  wen?  of  the  most 
subsUinlial  kind,  and  upon  the  exact  mod- 
els which  they  haxe  always  used  in  Eu- 
rope. Those  that  were  iiitended  to  contain 
their  worldly  goods  were  Ixwnb-proof ;  but 
the  churches  were  by  far  the  most  splen- 
did and  iflaborate.  We  have  wandered 
with  astonishment  over  the  ruins  vet  left 
by  the  civil  wars,  which,  in  our  opinion. 


^Account  of  the  Abipones,  vol.  I,  p.  47. 


their  conduct  first  entailed  upon  nearly  all 
parts  of  wretched  South  America.  At 
San  Borja,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Uru- 
guay, we  measured  the  remains  of  one  of 
these  churches,  and  found  it  to  be  one 
hundred  paces  long,  and  sixty  wide. 
Moreover,  the  sculptured  stone  and  carved 
wood -work  were  equal  to  anything  of  the 
kind  which  we  had  ever  seen.  This  mea- 
surement would  make  it  one  of  the  largest 
buildings  constructed  on  this  continent; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  capable  of  con- 
taining thirteen  thousand  persons.  We 
also  Msit^^d  two  of  these  churches  in  Pan- 
guay,  which  are  kept  in  good  repair. 
They  are  located  at  Santa  Rosa  and  Santa 
Mana,  and  were  passed  by  with  contempt 
by  that  universal  robber,  Francia,  on  ac- 
count of  their  poverty.  Yet  they  each 
contain  from  thirty  to  fifty  arrobas*  of 
gold  and  silver,  llie  bells  of  these  churches 
bear  the  date  of  1500 ;  and  not  only  these, 
but  also  a  small  organ,  and  all  the  can*ed 
gold  and  silver,  adorned  with  predous 
stones,  which  embellish  the  various  al- 
tars and  images  of  the  saints,  were  the 
product  of  Paraguayan  workmen. 

These  Jesuits  affected  to  govern  all  their 
establishments  on  the  principle  of  a  com- 
munity of  goods.  They  instructed  their 
Indian  "  brethri'n "  to  the  precise  extent 
which  rendered  them  most  useful  as  slaves, 
and  least  rebellious  as  subject-mcmben 
of  their  ''  Christian  Republic."  But, 
whilst  their  "  godly  preceptors "  and 
*'  masters  in  Christ"  erected  churches  and 
cagas  de  rciridencia,  with  all  the  pomp  and 
sphindor  which  wealth  could  command, 
the  simple-minded  architects  rested  their 
woary  limbs  in  mud  hovels.  Wliilst  the 
"  ghostly  comforters  "  Inxuriatx^d  on  the 
fat  of  the  land,  the  Indian  workmen  tasted 
not  the  *'  milk  and  honey  "  which  their 
toil  had  produced.  Whilst  the  padres 
taught  them  to  work  the  farms  of  the  so- 
ciety ;  to  raise  sugar,  mate,f  tobacco,  com, 
and  sweetmeats ;  to  watch  the  cattle,  to 
tim  }\ides  and  dye  cotton,  to  make  shoes, 
and  manufacture  garments ;  the  former 
alone  enjoyed  the  benefit,  and  the  bare- 
footed, half-clothed  neophyte  lived  on  yuc- 
ca root,  and  such  supply  of  hope  as  thdr 
corrupt  Chriitian  edttcatian  may  have  left 
to  them. 

*  A  ^lanJHh  arroba  is  twenty-five  pounds. 
t  Mate  i»  the  tLdn\'vi%\Ae  tcu-^Unt  of  Fangnajr. 
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iTCr  inucJ)  our  admiration  may  be 

by  Uic  unprecedented  ex«r(ioDa  of 
lUia  for  the  benefit  and  advance- 

tlieir  own  order,  we  must  Buy  that 
stem  was  poorly  cJilculnW  to  pro- 
e  happiness  of  the  Indian.  Such 
n  iostmction  as  they  gave  him, 
-ius«  liim  but  Utile  in  the  scale  of 
ty.  Such  Christian  example  as 
liibited.  was  as  little  likely  to  illua- 
c  true  dotitiine  of  an  eternal  life  ; 

seeldng  to  deceive  mankind  with 
(tones  of  their  lelf-tieni/iiig  and  dit- 
■d  seal    for  the   conversion  of  the 

,  they  have  forfeited  the  praise 
;hcy  might  have  justly  earned  by 
onderfiu  and  succea^ful  l»bors  for 
11  aggrandisement.  Now  they  stand 
iie  «roHd  in  the  light  of  fafce  pro- 
-  wolves  in  sheep's  clothing — which 
luded  and  cursed,  for  so  many  gen- 
^  the  fiijr  lands  of  whieh  they  took 
on.  In  proof  of  our  assertion,  we 
ire  the  reader  some  idea  of  this 
tian  Republic,"  as  it  is  presented  in 
■It  of  Father  Charlcvoii:,  which,  on 
i-p&K^,  stales  that  these  establiah- 
>f  the  Jesuits  are  allowed  to  have 
,  the  sublime  ideas  of  Penelon,  Sir 
i  More,  and  Plato ! 
Quarani  Indians  seem  to  have  been 
Ijatingulshed    by  the  favor  of  the 

than  any  other  tribe.  And  the 
4  Joseph  Calaldino  and  Simon  Ma- 
,  Italians,  exacted  from  the  Bishop 
svemor  of  Paraguay,  before  their 
ue  for  the  Ouarjiii  territory,  full 

not  only  to  build  and  govern  as 
lould  see  6t,  without  any  depcnd- 
pun  the  Spaniards  in  whose  neigh- 
d  they  might  settle  ;  but  also  to  op- 
I  the  king's  name,  all  who  should,  on 
etence  whatever,  desire  to  subject 
r  Christians  to  tmy  pertonal lereice.* 
a  manifesto  of  their  designs  before 
epartore,  we  learn  that  these  fathers 
L  desire  to  interfere  with  anyndvan- 
which  the  Spaniards  might  derive 
he  Indians  in  a  lawful  manner;  but 
L  was  the  king's  inlen^on  to  pre- 
-heir  being  treated  as  slaves ;  be- 
whieh.  they  regarded  slavery  as 
■  forbidden  by  the  law  of  God.  The 
d  design  waa  to  make  them  men.  that 


they  might  be  better  enabled  to  iSake  them 
Chrislians.  In  the  same  document  wft 
find  that  the  fathers  did  not  think  it  allow- 
able to  make  any  attempt  upon  the  liberty' 
of  the  Indians,  lo  which  liberty  they  had 
an  incontestible  right.  But  Ihey  wished  lo" 
make  their  converts  sensible  that  they  ren- 
dered their  liberty  prejudicial  to  themselvca 
by  making  a  bud  use  of  it ;  and  that  they 
must  theri'fore  learn  to  restrain  it  within 
just  bounds.  Henee  the  Jesuits  only  de- 
sire them  to  pay  obedience  to  a  prince, 
who  b  anxious  to  become  thrir  protector 
and  father ;  and  hope  they  will  submit  lo 
his  yoke  with  joy,  and  bless  the  day  when 
they  became  his  subjects.  All  this  prom- 
ised very  fairly ;  but  let  ua  see  how  the 
promise  was  fulfilK-d. 

These  fathers  proceeded  forthwith  to 
form  two  "reducUons"  for  the  reception 
of  Indian  proselytes,  which  were  peopled 
so  fast  that  tbey  immediately  conceived 
the  deagn  of  a  "CffVistian  Repubhc," 
which  might  revive  the  happiest  days  of 
prinrilive  Christianity  in  thehearfof  this 
barbarous  country.*  The  first  step  was  to 
baptijje  the  heathen ;  the  nest,  to  make 
them  swear  unlimited  obedience  to  the 
king.  And  finally,  in  1649,  in  return  for 
being  honored  with  the  title  of  "  His 
Catholic  Majesty's  most  faithful  subjects," 
they  were  required  to  pay  an  annual  capi- 
tation tax  to  the  sovereign,  of  one  dollar 
for  each  man.  This  last  arrangement  was 
an  excellent  piece  of  policy,  because  it  at- 
tached the  crown  of  Spain  tQ  the  interest* 
of  the  Jesuits,  and  thus  assisted  them  ma- 
terially in  the  prosecution  of  then-  plans. 
After  this  important  point  was  secui'e,  we 
soon  find  out,  from  Father  Charlevoix,  that 
it  becomes  quite  lawful  to  abridge  the  liber- 
ty to  which  the  Indians  so  lately  had  an 
incontestible  right  ;t  that  the  limited  un- 
derstanding of  their  neophytes  required 
the  Jesuit  fathers  to  enter  into  all  their 
affairs,  and  direct  them  in  thdr  temporal 
as  well  as  in  their  spiritual  concerns ;  and, 
furthermore,  that  the  pvnithmentt  consist 
of  nothing  but  prayers,  fasting,  eon/ine- 
meni,  and  someliaies  whipping,  at  the  sole 
discretion  of  their  spiritual  guides.  How 
rapidly  the  sublime  ideas  of  Fenelon,  Sir 
Thomas  More,  and  Plato,  were  now  devel- 


•  riiit  ofPkragnur,  rol.  I,p.  215. 
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oped !  Mow  affecting  the  analogous  and 
sympathetic  Christianity  of  the  ptimaAmenf^ 
by  prayer  and  whipping !  Nay,  we  are 
informed  by  Don  Antonio  Ulloa,  in  his 
Voyage  to  South  America,  that  the  hber- 
ties  of  these  Indians  have  been  so  well 
preser^'ed,  and  their  minds  so  well  guard- 
ed from  superstitious  fear,  by  love  and 
veneration  for  their  pastors,  that  if  the  lat- 
ter could  be  guilty  of  inflicting  an  unjust 
punishment — not  a  supposable  case — ^the 
suffering  party  would  impute  it  to  his  own 
dements,  being  firmly  persuaded  that  the 
priests  never  do  anything  without  a  suffi- 
cient reason ! 

In  the  gradual  advancement  of  this 
"  Christian  Republic"  to  perfection,  the 
next  step  was  to  hinder  the  new  Christians 
from  having  any  intercourse  with  the 
Spaniards ;  not  allowing  any  conversation, 
and  studioasly  abstainmg  from  teaching 
them  the  Spanish  language.  This,  of 
course,  was  an  excellent  precaution.  For 
now  the  Indians  could  never  come  to  a 
proper  \inderstanding  of  their  enslaved 
condition.  Nor  was  it  likely  they  would 
rebel,  or  create  factions,  and  so  trouble  the 
holy  fathers,  since  no  knowledge  could 
reach  them  but  that  which  the  Jesuits 
thought  lit  to  impart,  and  nothing  could 
disturb  that  contentment,  under  a  full  sense 
of  their  blessings,  wliich  was  their  chief 
virtue. 

Our  author.  Father  Charlevoix,  must 
have  slumbered  in  a  most  pleasurable 
forgetfulness  of  all  common  sense  on  the 
part  of  his  readers,  when  he  put  such  a  mass 
of  contradictions  into  the  shape  of  a  book, 
as  we  find  in  the  volume  before  us. 
We  are  told,  a  little  further  on,*  that  the 
Indians  learned  in  a  surprising  manner 
whatever  they  were  directed  to  acquire ; 
that  to  hear  them  read  Latin,  which  was 
taught  them  for  the  senice  of  the 
churches,  one  would  suppose  they  under- 
stood every  word  of  it ;  that  they  copied 
manuscripts  in  a  very  fine  hand,  which  in 
point  of  beauty  and  exactness  would  do 
honor  to  the  best  copy ist«  of  Europe ;  that 
their  morals  could  hardly  escape  corrup- 
tion, were  they  to  communicate  with  the 
Spaniards,  but,  nevertheless,  the  orders  of 
Philip  V.  that  they  should  be  taught 
Spanish,  were  disregarded,   not   for   mis 

*  Jb.  pp,  262,  2IB3, 


reason,  but  because  of  the  great  rel 
of  these  otherwise  most  dutiful  and 
ent  children,  to  learn  this  languaj 
withstanding  the  facility  with  wbi 
read  and  wrote  the  Latm.  The  im 
tence  informs  us,  that  these  Indiaa 
nature  of  a  very  limited  capacil 
understand  nothing  but  what  fall 
diately  under  the  senses.  The  ne3 
that  they  acquired,  as  it  were  by ; 
all  the  arts  to  which  they  had  acce 
then  they  were  directed,  says  our 
only  to  such  as  would  exempt  the 
having  recourse  to  foreign  assistai 
was  enough  to  show  them  a  en 
candlestick,  a  censor,  and  give  ti 
requisite  materials;  and  thereupc 
woidd  make  so  good  an  imitatioOp 
woidd  be  difficult  to  distinguish  tl 
from  the  original.  They  have  been 
proceeds  the  Rey.  Father,  to  m 
bare  inspection,  the  moat  intricate 
also  astronomical  spheres,  and  Tor 
pets.  They  engrave  upon  bras 
giving  it  a  due  polish,  all  the  figure 
before  them.  Furthermore,  they 
unconunon  taste  for  music,  and 
upon,  as  well  as  make,  all  sorts  of 
instruments.  So  strong,  indeed,  ii 
affection  for  harmonious  sounds,  1 
first  Reductions  were  peopled,  a< 
to  our  author,*  by  the  power  of 
and  not  by  the  influence  of  the 
as  taught  by  the  Jesuits ;  thus  : 
what  fable  relates  of  Amphion  and  C 
We  also  discover  among  these  wi 
Indians,  who  are  so  stupid  and 
Umited^  understanding,  gilders,  ] 
sculptors,  artists  in  gold,  silver  ai 
metals,  clock-makers,  carpenters, 
weavers,  and  founders;  in  a  woi 
exercised  all  the  arts  that  covid  i 
,  to  them— of  which  usefulness  the 
Jesuits  were  the  self-constituted 
Our  author  even  boasts,  that  the  c 
erected  by  these  Neophytes  w< 
disgrace  the  largest  cities  of  Spaii 
in  regard  to  the  beauty  of  their  sri 
or  the  richness  and  good  taste 
sacred  vessels  and  ornaments  of  en 
The  churches  were  "useful," 
houses  of  the  Indians  were  of  small  i 
therefore  they  were  mean  and  n 
doubtedly  assisting  them  to  an  ever 
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4  that  Imnutity  vhich  ihould 
chanteteiixe  the  inic  Chruitiaa. 
)  it  -was  that  they  liod  neither 
Dor  chiniiiey,  nor  seat  nor  bod,  nor 
an  one  aptutment.  Tliis  last,  of 
coturibtitcd  to  the  cultivation  of 
:  virtue  and  female  modesty  ;  and 
ke  of  the  Grea,  which  had  no  issue, 
modicnm  of  daylight,  nhir.h  had 
jic«  save  the  door,  by  marked  con- 
Lde  them  adore  ibe  Uod  of  Nature, 
sent  in  the  spoataneoos  richneed  of 
[hly  favored  Land.  Moreover,  from 
fy  rtigard  for  due  phy^al  develop- 
tlie  women  were  mode  to  take 
It  --  exercise  in  ccrtiun  rustic  labors 
and  their  strength." 
>  willing  and  subordinate  creatures 
be«n  made  sufficiently  submi^vc  lo 
iritoal  lords,  vre  learu  tliat  the  next 
IS  t£>  petition  the  King  of  Spain  lo 
iMU  tae  use  of  fire-orma.  Chorle- 
5^,  that  this  ir>3  to  prevent  their 
mto  the  moat  cruel  slavery  :  that 
>nld  be  uoappreheosion  of  anything 
revolt  among  the  Neophytes,  for 
ppiness  and  security  depended  Upon 
yulljr,  which  nothing  but  &n  attempt 
ihm  liberties  (?)  could  impair, 
ingly  the  new  Christians  were  drill- 
ry  week,  and  rendered  tompetent 
t  the  battles  of  the  Jesuits,  which 
they  did,  most  faithfully,  for  many 

le  communities  where  no  quarrels  or 

Is  were  to  be  seen,  where  nrine  and 
rere  synonymous,  were  oocasiopally 

by  the  Bishop;^  of  Paraguay.  These 
B  hai'o  affirmed,  says  our  author, 
leir  tears  of  gratitude  to  Ood  for 
nanifest  famra  to  the  benighted 
a,  never  dried  up  during  all  the  time 
■sitation  lasted !    To  assist  in  prevent- 

Bltemptsi  upon  the  liberty  of  the 
ytes.  uid  in  consideration  of  their 
]  levity  and  inconstiuicy,  it  was 
it  proper  to  establish  in  the  Reduc- 
he  practice  of  public  penances,  upon 
me  fooling  which  prevailtsd  in  the 
.ve  ages  of  ChriBtianity,  Therefore 
tors  were  appointL'd  to  search  out  all 
arable  of  giving  sciindal.     Then  fol- 

the  penitenlial  liabit,  an  obligaUou 
>Iiu  confession,  and  a  whipping.  Of 
.  throt^^h  fear  of  discovery,  this 
ed  lo  taakeaiaof  volunteer  a  coafee-  j 


uon  of  their  crimes.  But  disor^ion,  san 
Cliarlevoix,  would  not  permit  this ;  for  thtt 
iptem  of  espionage  cindd  no(  be  deprived 
of  its  moral  tyranny ;  it  was  essential  to 
the  enjoyment  of  the  largest  liberty  !  R« 
expressly  informs  us,  that  during  the  act  of 
coDtrition,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  divine 
mysteries,  "  tliey  eob  and  sigh,  and  would 
publicly  confess  their  faults,  did  not  the 
missionaries  employ  all  their  authority  to 
prevent  it,"  To  hinder  all  possibility  of 
"  scandal,"  moreover,  the  new  Christians 
were  married  to  the  brides  choienfoT  ikem 
by  the  Jesuits.  This,  too,  aided  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  domestic  aSections — the 
purest  and  most  precious  gift  of  God  to 

This  "Christian  RepubUc"  is  now  before 
our  readers,  as  the  facts  are  furnished  by 
one  of  its  most  ardent  defenders,  himself  a 
prominent  member  of  the  mission.  Caa 
tJiey  say,  with  the  Bishop  of  Buenos- Aires, 
when  speaking  of  the  company  of  Jesus  ia 
his  letter  oflTZI  lo  Phillip  V.:  "How 
beautifu]  is  a  chaste  generation,  when 
joined  with  the  lustre  ofa  pure  and  bunt- 
ing xeal  \  the  memory  of  such  a  generation 
is  precious  in  the  sight  of  God  and  man  ?" 

But  truly  we  are  sick  of  our  subject ;  nor 
can  we  waste  our  time  any  lot^er  in 
comments  on  the  Rev.  Father  Chiirievoi*. 
Were  me  to  follow  out  his  narrative,  every 


not  always  subtle  attempt  to  conceal  the 
deep -dyed  hypocrisy  of  plana  which, 
under  the  overshadowing  mantle  of  the 
pure  religion  of  Christ  Jesus,  created  a 
tyranny  more  thorough  and  more  cfiectual, 
tiiau  that  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  or  the 
Holy  Inqiu»tion  itself. 

The  Jesuits  had  three  principles  of  gov- 
umrae-nt.  The  finit  was.  that  they  were  a 
body  distinct  from  either  the  civil  or  ecclesi- 
astical powers  of  the  community  at  large. 
They  professed,  indeed,  allegiance  to  tne 
king,  but  allowed  neither  their  institutions, 
their  laws,  nor  their  proc^cnl  management  b^ 
beinterferod  with  by  him,  his  deputy,  or  the 
bishop.  Aided  by  their  perseverance  and 
vast  wealth,  as  well  as  by  thdr  distance 
from  both  regal  and  pupal  authority,  they 
well  nigh  succeeded  in  making  Paraguay 
an  empire  of  thrar  own.  Secondly,  the 
eomplofc  9 ubivdi nation  m  whicb  every 
member  of  the  order  lived  to  bis  Superior, 
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at  once  enabled  one  overmastering  mind  to 
control  the  whole.     The  very  senses  of 
each  individual  were  subjugat^  to  the  vo- 
lition of  the  one  next  removed  above  him, 
and  the  lips  dared  not  to  breathe  a  sigh  for 
independence.  This  horrid  discipline,  sm^- 
ly,  could  accomplish  anythincr  short  of  ab- 
solute impossibilities.     Lastly,   the  com- 
munity of  goods  and  the  perfect  equality 
of  the  Neophytes,  was  perhaps  the  most 
characteristic  trait  of  the  Jesmtical  form  of 
government.     Ridiculous  and  unnatural  as 
this  system,  even  when  fairly  administered, 
is  generally  allowed  to  be,  how  great  an 
imposture  as  well  as  fallacy  must  it  not 
have  involved,  when  it  was  nothing  but  a 
name  ?     For  the  poor  Indian  was  made  to 
work  in  all  departments  for  his  lords  and 
masters,   and  received  out  of  the  whole 
produce  of  the  Reductions,  only  a  scanty 
supply  of  coarse  clothing,  coarse  food,  and 
a  mud  hovel.     Latterly,  it  is  true,  that  the 
Jesuits,  in  order  to  stifle  the  clamor  raised 
against  them,  gave  to  each  famUy  a  small 
parcel  of  land,  apd  three  days  in  the  week 
to  work  it.     But  what  became  of  the  pro- 
duce ?     No  market  was  offered  to  them  at 
home,  nor  ships  with  which  to  transport  it 
abroad.     Nor     had     they   any   domestic 
trade*  for  they  could  only  exchange  com- 
modities in  kind.     The  whole  product  of 
this  extra  labor,  therefore,  went  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits,  as  offerings  to  the 
Virgin  Mary — "  consecrated  to  our  good 
Mother,"  says  our  author,  "  who  will  never 
abandon  us  in  our  distress."     And  thus, 
through  the  perfect  subjugation  of  mind 
tind  body,  which  the  Jesuits  had  secured 
over  their  Indian    proselytes,  this  appa- 
rently liberal  allowance  of  land  and  time 
left  their  condition,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, precisely  as  it  was  before. 

We  must  close  our  relation  of  these  w^on- 
derful  Reductions  with  one  more  refer- 
ence to  Charlevoix.  It  is  his  version  of  their 
downfall  which  we  would  quote,  adding 
thereto  the  evidence  of  contemporary  wri- 
ters. Then,  after  an  account  of  their  wealth 
in  the  height  of  their  prosperity,  we  will 
pass  to  more  agreeable  topics. 

It  seems  that  the  Spanish  settlers  of  this 
country  of  Paraguay  most  unnaturally  con- 
ceived that  their  right  to  the  personal  ser- 
vice of  the  Indians  they  had  conquered  by 
force  of  arms,  was  quite  as  good  as  any 
tJtat  tbc  Jesuits  could  urge  m  support  of 


the  power  they  exercised  over  thoee  whc 
they  had  peaceably  subjugated  "  by  t 
entrails  of  Christ.  To  this  the  Jen 
most  reasonably  objected.  Hence  an 
dissensionSy  strife,  and  all  ungodliness,  c 
each  party  endeavored  to  supplant  t 
other  m  the  good  ^ces  of  His  Catho 
Majesty  of  Spain.  The  Jesuits  consistenl 
followed  out  in  their  representations  t 
hypocritical  plan  they  had  adopted  fh 
the  commencement,  and  persisted  in  sayk 
that  they  did  not  hold  the  new  Christii 
in  personal  8er\ice.  The  Spaniards, 
their  turn,  beset  the  court  with  horrid  td 
of  the  cruelty  and  extravagant  versions 
the  wealth  of  tlie  fathers ;  falsehoo 
about  the  existence  of  gold  mines  w( 
poured  into  the  ears  of  the  avaricious  mi 
isters,  and  no  effort  was  left  untried 
subvert  the  now  firmly  settled  missions 
the  hard-working  and  guileless  Jesm 
Amidst  the  continued  storm  of  won 
the  latter  seem  to  have  prevailed 
court  for  a  considerable  length  of  tin 
At  length,  however,  a  royal  visitor  wasi 
pointed  in  1613,  to  investigate  the  mutv 
charges  of  the  hostile  parties,  and  if  poa 
ble  gain  such  information  as  might  lead 
an  impartial  judgment.  The  better  to  fi 
fill  his  duties,  he  proceeded  to  the  seat 
dissension.  After  conferring  in  priva 
with  several  persons  who  best  understoc 
the  nature  of  these  difficulties,  he  came 
a  conclusion  hostile  to  the  interests  of  tl 
Spaniards,  and  deprived  them  of  the  pc 
sonal  service  of  the  Indians  for  elevi 
months  of  the  year.  But  from  this  d 
cision  H.  C.  Majesty  was  pleased  to  su 
tract  another  month.  He  furthermore  d 
clared  that  neither  the  tribes  of  the  Gm 
ranis  nor  the  Guaycurus  should  ever  I 
placed  under  the  subjection  of  serfda 
or  slavery,  upon  any  pretence  whateva 
and  that  the  Jesuits  alone  should  1 
charged  with  the  care  of  instructing  an 
civilizing  them. 

We  are  informed  that  the  visitor  ha 
scarce  left  Ascension,  before  there  arw 
so  furious  a  storm  against  the  Jesuits,  s 
being  the  authors  of  this  new  regulatioa 
that  they  were  obliged  to  retire  from  tl 
city;  whereupon  the  Spaniards  bega 
again  to  treat  the  Indians  with  their  usu 
cruelty  and  injustice.  The  ^at  distinc 
tion  between  the  hostile  parties  was,  tha 
the  Spaxuardft  debased  the  Castilian  dignit 
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Indians  to  serrice  by  brut« 
bout  ^ving  them  anything 
return  ;  wbilst  the  fathers  of 
JesuB  cont«nted  theiD^lves 
iving  the  mind,  and  through 
Uectufll  and  certain  method, 
setriees  of  their  bodies,  giv- 
yucca  root  to  cat,  nod  some 
ia  to  clothe  their  nakedness, 
was  nothing,  so  far  as  it  con- 
Iculations  of  riral 
at  in  the  modia  operandi,  for 
idly  worked  for  themselves, 
er  labored  professedly  for 
)od  and  the  honor   of   the 

latantially  the  view  which 
'es  of  the  matter.  The  re- 
work \i  devoted  to  a  tedious 
le  constant  wars  and  blood- 
3  rascally  Spaniardd  Waged 
■ek  and  unresisting  Jesuits  ; 
ast  mentioned  were  always 
rty,  and  bore  with  unflinch- 
the  miseries  inflicted  upon 
)rmcr.  But  he  ia  careful  to 
:^tions  which,  by  possibility, 
e  his  brethren,  and  really 
«lUgible  account  of  the  roa- 

to  their  total  expulsion  by 

He  simply  ends  his  work 
1.  ■■  the  prosperity  of  these 
watered  with  the  sweat  and 
the  blood  of  so  many  apos- 
i  no  further  reliance  save  in 

a  prince  who  sent  orders 
'  their  extermination.  We 
.  look  elsewhere,  and  give 
">f  Don  Gonjalo  de  Dobliw, 
nled  by  the  Viceroy  Vertii, 
:mor  of  Conception  in  the 
is  writer  was  upon  the  spot 

expulsion  of  the  Jesuits ; 
J  fourteen  years  to  elapse 
^  anything  upon  the  sub- 
quite  sufficient  to  have  ena- 
in  information  of  an  impar- 
D  longer  warped  by  the 
.y   of  the    hostile    parties. 

to  place  confidence  in  his 
in  this  ground.  We  learn 
las,  that  the  Jesuits  planted 
.  of  their  own  ruin  in  the 
inciple  of  their  government. 

honest   allegiance 


authority.  The  rapid  accumulation  of 
their  power  and  wealth  alarmed  the  jeal- 
ousy of  the  king,  whose  mind  was  con- 
stantly inflamed  By  the  sympathetic  feelings 
of  his  various  governors  and  viceroys  in  the 
New  World.  At  last  they  arrived  at  the 
clear  conclusion,  that  if  they  did  not  oust 
the  Jesuits,  the  Jesuits  would  onst  them, 
and  the  Christian  Bepubiic  become  entirely 
independent  of  the  mother  country. 

The  eitraordinary  council  of  H.  C.  M. 
Charles  IH.  issued  a  rejoinder  to  the  rtply 
of  Pope  Clement  XIII.  to  the  royal  letter, 
announcing  that  the  Jesuits  bad  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  Spanish  dominions. 
Tberem  they  are  accused  of  altering  the 
theological  doctrines,  and  of  doubting  the 
authenticity  of  the  sacred  writings.  "  In 
China,"  it  proceeds,  "  and  in  Malabar, 
they  have  rendered  compatible  the  wor- 
ship of  Ood  and  Mammon.  In  Japan, 
they  have  persecuted  the  very  bishops 
and  the  other  religious  orders,  in  a  manner 
3D  scandalous,  that  it  can  never  be  blotted 
from  the  memory  of  man ;  while  in  Eu- 
rope, thoy  have  been  the  focus  and  point 
d'appui  of  tumults,  rebellions,  and  regi- 
cides." '•  It  is  proven  against  them  by 
the  undeniable  testimony  of  their  own 
papers,  that  in  Paraguay  they  took  the 
field,  with  organized  armies,  to  oppose 
themselves  to  the  crown ;  and  now,  at  this 
very  time,  have  they  not  been,  in  Spiun, 
endeavoring  to  change  the  whole  govern- 
ment, to  modify  it  according  to  their  own 
pleasure,  and  to  promulgate  and  put  in 
practice  doctrines  the  most  horrible  1" 
Here,  then,  we  have  the  reliable  evidence 
of  a  formal  document  of  State,  from  which 
the  reader  can  draw  his  own  deductions. 

The  manner  of  their  expulsion  was  not 
less  secret  and  conclusive,  than  the  deter- 
mination which  led  to  it.  On  the  27th  of 
February,  1787.  Charles  III,  issued  a 
royal  decree,  banishing  the  Jesuits  from 
all  his  dominions.  Shortly  after  this,  the 
prime  minister.  Count  do  Aranda,.  sent 
peremptory  orders  to  Bucareli,  Viceroy  of 
Buenos- Aires,  to  take  immediate  and  active 
measures  for  simullaneously  seizing  them 
in  their  Btrongholds,  and  shipping  them 
to  Europe.*     Bucareli  received  this  order 
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a  in  PtraguHf ,  vol, 
irs.  RubeiUon  [irotcsi 
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on  the  seventh  of  June  in  the  same  year, 
and,  from  the  facilities  in  his  power,  fonnd 
that  he  could  fix  upon  the  2 2d  of  July 
following,  as  the  day  on  which  all  the  Jesuits 
should  be  instantaneously  eradicated.  At 
midnight,  therefore,  of  the  2 2d  of  July, 
17(57,  they  were  swept  from  their  homes 
and  possessions  to  a  man.  None  escaped, 
Tliey  were  marched  to  Buenos- Aires,  from 
whence,  as  Bucareli  expresses  it,  they  were 
remitted  in  parcels  to  the  amount  of  five 
hundred,  as  a  present  to  Pope  Clement 
XIII.  His  Papal  Majesty  was  much  in- 
censed at  the  impertinent  presumption  of 
his  vassal,  the  powerful  monarch  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies,  and  refused  to  grant  his 
"  holy  and  apostolic  "  benediction  upon 
this  mejkiure.  His  successor.  Pope  Cle- 
ment XIV.,  more  pliant  to  the  wishes  of 
the  king,  ratified,  in  1773,  the  proceedings 
against  the  Jesuits ;  and  issued  a  complete 
brief — not  very  6rtc/^— consisting  of  forty- 
one  articles,  which  we  have  not  seen. 
Thei*ein  we  are  told  that  he  exonerated 
King  Charles  from  all  blame,  and  in  direct 
terms  made  many  and  weighty  charges 
against  the  down-stricken  Jesuitical  order. 

Such  was  the  disastrous  end  of  this 
**  Christian  Republic."  Its  foundations  so 
firm — its  superstructure  so  grand,  which, 
for  the  space  of  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
six  years,  had  excited  the  envy  and  the  won- 
der of  mankind — in  a  single  day  were  seen 
no  more.  Alas,  for  the  Jesuits !  Their 
goods  and  chattels — ^their  dwelhngs  and 
churches — their  land  and  cattle — their  sil- 
ver and  gold — their  tools  and  workshops — 
their  subjects  and  slaves,  were  all  lost  to 
them,  and  added  to  the  crown  of  their 
jealous  sovereign.  With  all  their  wisdom, 
caution,  calculation,  strength,  wealth,  learn- 
ing, and  double-dealing,  the  Jesuits  were 
out-jesuited  at  last ;  and  at  the  moment 
when  each  individual  was  aspiring  to  ad- 
vancement, and  every  one  thought  his 
house  built  upon  a  rock,  the  followers  of 
LovoIh  found,  to  their  cost,  that  the  Count 
de  Aranda  and  Bucareh  were  stronger 
than  they.  From  that  day  to  this,  they 
have  not  sought  an  open  return  to  these 
countries.  Though  many,  undoubtedly, 
exL«it  in  South  America,  none  are  to  be 
found  in  Paramiay. 

In  the  height  of  their  power,  we  learn, 

from  a  dispatch  of  Bucareli,  that  "  five 

hundred  Jesuila  were  distributed  over  ft 


distance  of  more  than  2,100  miles ;  that 
they  possessed  twelve  colleges ;  more  than 
fifty  estancias  and  settlements,  made  up 
of  a  vast  number  of  servants  and  slaves ; 
thirty  towns  or  Reductions  of  GhianuB 
Indians,  inhabited  by  one  hundred  thou- 
sand souls ;  and  twelve  thousand  Abi- 
pones,  Macobies,  Lules,  and  various  other 
nations  of  Chiquitos ;  not  to  speak  of  many 
more,  of  whom,  through  the  Jesuitical 
principle  of  keeping  the  Indians  from  all  in- 
tercourse with  the  Spaniars,  we  know 
nothing."  Furthermore,  speaking  of  these 
possessions  he  says,  "  Empire  it  may  truly 
be  called;  because,  counting  Indiaai^ 
slaves,  and  other  servants,  they  have  ii 
this  vast  country  more  vassals  than  the 
kmg." 

We  copy  from  Robertson  a  condensed 
statement  of  the  value  of  the  missionaij 
establishment  of  San  Ignacio  Mini : — 


3,500  Indians,  valued  at  . 
5,000  head  of  homed  cattle, 
1,600  horses, 
2,000  mares, 

700  mules,   . 

500  asses,     . 
6,000  sheep,    . 
Church  and  caza  de  residencia 
Territory  twelve  miles  square. 
Church  ornaments  and  plate. 


(700,000 

10,000 

1,600 

1,000 

1,400 

500 

2,500 

100,000 

3,200 

120,000 


Total,     8940,000 

On  the  day  of  the  expulsion  we  find  the 
number  of  cattle  in  the  thirty  missions 
as  follows  : — * 


Tame  cattle. 
Oxen, 

Horses,  . 

Mares,  . 

Colts,  . 

Mules,  . 

Asses,  . 

Sheep,  , 


743,606 

44,114 

31.603 

64,35S 

3,256 

12,70S 

7,486 

225,486 


I; 
I 

I: 

1 

\\ 

■  I 


n 


.. 


This  aggregate  list  of  cattle,  when  con- 
pared  with  the  corresponding  list  in  the 
mission  of  San  Ignacio  Mini,  shows  a  pio- 
portion  of  thirty  to  one.  If  we  take  tUi  J_ 
rule  for  our  guide,  we  shall  find  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  thirty  missions  to  hsK 
amounted  to  twenty-eight  millions    tiM 


*  "Memoria  sobre  las  Miniones."    Dob  PedK 
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iA  and  six  thousand  dollars.  And 
esiimnte  this  according  to  tho 
sumdard  of  diffbrenee  between  the 
of  money  in  that  day  and  in  our 
be  result  wiU  be  fonnd  lo  exceed  by 
e  buodrcd  railltooB  of  dollars  at  the 
it  time.  But  the  combination  of 
ly  influence  and  poHlicsl  power 
1  them,  as  ire  have  seen  already, 
rag  as  they  confined  themBclves,"  says 
iBon,  "to  the  care  of  their  flocks. 
vhilst  their  political  situation  vaa 
or  precariouB,  they  went  on  and 
3T7d  ;  butwfaen  they  hiid  made  those 
subiervienl  to  their  aggrandizement, 
om  year  to  year,  by  papal  bulls  and 
concessions,  had  isolated  and  with- 
tbem^elves  from  under  the  control 
•j^  of  diocesans,  viceroys  and  gov- 
,  they  got  into  a  false  position,  and 
the  way  for  their  own  downfall." 
:  enough  of  this.  It  is  time  that  we 
id  to  the  other  topic  intended  for  our 
it  communication.  The  work  of 
■  llartin  Dobrizhnfier  is  on  the 
the  best  guide  to  what  is  known  of 
atural  History  of  Paraguay  proper ; 
ia  we  shall  occaaionnlly  improve,  as 
y  our  own  recollection  of  what  we  saw 
as  by  the  accounts  of  other  writers 
^e  conligDous  countries  of  a  much 
■e<;ent  date.  For  the  upper  regions 
river  Amazon  and  the  rivers  Pnranii 
araguay,  as  far  as  any  knowledge  of 
has  reached  us,  are  very  similar  in 
ipootaaeous  productiuna.  though  not 
!Jr  geological  conformation.  We 
le  with  the  principal  quadru- 


1  AsTA.  or  L\  Gran  Bestia,  {the 
bea*l,)  from  its  superior  size,  as  well 

dissimilarity  to  all  known  animals, 
1  our  first  attention.  Aa  far  as  it  bears 
semblance  to  other  quadrupeds,  it  may 
ncd  to  the  Rhinoceros.  Ithasthesame 
uely  thick  hide,  the  same  long  upper 
itli  which  to  collect  the  same  food, 
he  grass  and  herbage,  and  it  ia  nat- 

of  a  mild  and  gentle   disposition. 

hfiwever,  the  similarity  must  end : 
else  it  is  tui  generis.  Dobrizhoffer's 
iption  is  the  fest  we  havB  read,  and 
tpoods  with  a  specimen  it  was  our 
le  to  see  in  Paraguay.     Its  size  is 

the  same  with  that  of  a  luU-grown  I 
'\B  th»pe,  if  we  except  its  eyes,  bead,  j  I 


and  feet,  it  resembles  the  swine  ;  its  teeth 
are  sharp  and  regular,  like  thoae  in  the 
lower  jaw  of  a  cnlf,  save  only  that  it  has 
four  tusks  in  each  jaw,  similar  to  thirae  of 
a  wild  boar.  When  eoragcd,  the  uppor 
lip  is  projected  to  an  citem.  which  reminds 
one  of  a  proboauis.  A  smooth,  short  and 
bare  appendage  supphes  the  place  of  s 
tail.  The  stomach  contains  a  pouch,  ia 
which  are  often  found  a  amnber  of  poly- 
gotious  beioar  stones.  To  these  the  na- 
tives a.scribe  extraordinary  medicinal  viiv 
tues,  either  altogether  iraaginarj-,  or,  at 
least,  grejitly  eiaggerated    beyond   their 

There  is  no  animal  of  our  continent 
which  seems  to  be  bo  little  known  as  thia, 
and  about  which  so  many  contradictiona 
exist,  even  in  the  histories  of  the  mael 
celebrated  naturalists.  In  the  "  Natural- 
isfa  Library,"  edited  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Oould, 
A.M.,  and  which  professes  to  use  as 
authority  the  worka  of  Curier,  OriffiUi, 
Richardson,  Geoflror,  Lacepcde,  Buffon, 
Ooldamith,  Shaw,  Montague,  and  others, 
we  find  it  staled  that  the  Anta  has  three 
toe«  upon  the  anterior  fe«t,  and  four  upon 
the  posterior.  Ouldsmilb  himself,  on  the 
other  hand,  says  it  has  four  claws  upon 
each  foot.  In  a  work  by  Mr.  Bennet,  en- 
titled "  The  Garden  and  Menagerie  of  the 
Zoological  Society  Delineated,'  it  ia  said 
to  have  four  toes  upon  the  anterior  and 
three  upon  the  posterior  feet.  Father 
Dobrizhoffer,  however,  who  spent  twenty- 
two  years  in  Paraguay,  aaeerts  that  its 
fore-feet  are  cloven  into  two  hollow  nulla, 
and  the  hind-feet  into  throe ;  and  thia 
agrees  best  with  the  specimen  which  we 
saw  during  our  own  brief  residence. 

The  inaccurate  historian  of  "Animated 
Nature"  also  ascribes  to  this  animal  small, 
long  and  pendent  ears,  and  a  fondness  Ux 
the  water  which  almost  makes  it  amphi- 
bious. But  both  these  statements  are 
erroneoua  ;  for  it  baa  rather  shoi-t,  strai^it 
ears,  inclining  forwards,  and  only  takes  to 
the  water  when  pursued.  Its  favorite 
haunts  are  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
moat  rugged  forests,  almost  inaccessible  to 
both  Btaga  and  horses,  where  it  sleeps  by 
day  and  feeds  by  night.  The  Anta  be- 
longs to  the  Pachydermatous  tribe,  bo 
called  on  account  of  the  extreme  thickneSB 
o/"  the  skin,  and  farther  characleriied  b'j 
the  toes   being  entirely  enveloped  in  m- 
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flexible  hoofs,  and  by  the  want  of  rumi- 
nating stomachs.  The  name  under  which 
it  is  usually  described  by  naturalists  is 
that  of  the  Tapity  but  the  appellation 
which  we  have  given  is  the  one  used  in 
South  America.  There  are  only  two 
species  yet  known,  one  of  which  was 
lately  discovered  by  M.  Roulin.  In  color 
it  is  a  very  deep  brown,  and  it  sometimes 
has  a  stripe  of  black  on  both  sides  of  the 
shoulder,  like  a  mule.  The  mane  is  about 
six  inches  long  in  the  adult,  and  is  stiff 
like  the  bristles  of  the  hog.  It  is  covered 
with  hair,  but  so  thin  and  close  that  it  is 
hardly  distinguishable  at  a  short  distance. 
Its  strength  exceeds  that  of  any  known 
animal  of  its  size,  but  it  is  harmless  and 
inoffensive  until  attacked.  It  produces 
but  one  young  one  at  a  birth. 

Mr.  Bonnet  represents  the  Anta  as 
ranging  from  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  to  the 
Stniits  of  Magellan.  In  this,  however,  we 
think  he  must  be  mistaken,  for  it  is  not 
found  on  the  extensive  plains  or  pampas 
to  the  southward  of  Paraguay  and  Tucu- 
man. 

The  plains  of  Paraguay,  as  well  as  those 
of  Bu(;nos- Aires,  contain  immense  num- 
bers of  OXEN,  noKSKs,  and  mules.  Even 
now,  after  forty  years  of  continual  war  in 
the  latter  province,  many  persons  possess 
herds  cont^iining  thousands  of  them.  The 
oxen  are  larger  than  ours,  equal  in  height, 
but  surpassing  tliem  in  girth.  The  trade 
in  hides,  if  ever  opened  to  the  world,  must 
prove  vor}'  profitiible.  They  average  now, 
according  to  size,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty 
cents  apiece.  Ox-hides  are  employed  by 
the  Paraguayans  in  making  ropes,  building 
fences  and  houses,  making  casks  for  the 
tea  of  Paraguay,  (or  yerha  mate,)  tobacco, 
sugar,  flour,  and  many  other  things.  We 
can  recommend  the  hi<le  hammock,  most 
curiously  made  of  the  thinnest  strips  of 
raw-hide,  as  the  most  luxurious  bed  for  a 
hot  climate  in  the  known  world.  Horses 
are  valued  according  to  their  color,  but 
more  particularly  according  to  their  paces. 
Though,  of  course,  not  equal  to  our 
thorough-bred  horses,  we  should  say  the 
breed  of  horses  in  Paraguay  was  far  su- 
perior to  the  average  of  our  own.  Tlie 
story  of  the  historian  Robertson,  that  the 
horses  of  America  have  small  bodies  and 
no  spirit,  and  that  they  arc  mere  dwarfs 
and  spectres  in  comparinon  with  those  of 


Europe,  is  long  since  exploded.  Horses 
are  deemed  fit  for  labor  m  Paraguay  at 
thirty-five  years  of  age  ;  for,  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  them,  they  are  never  in- 
jured nor  their  lives  shortened  by  hard 
work  as  with  us.  It  is  considered  a  dis- 
grace to  use  a  mare,  or  to  cut  your  horse*s 
tail.  In  these  respects  civilization  might 
learn  a  little  decency  and  humanity  from 
the  South  Americans. 

The  MVLEB  are  larger  than  any  that  wc 
know  of,  and  of  equ^d  endurance.  They 
are  at  present  of  more  value  than  horses, 
and  the  time  has  been  when  Paraguay 
annually  sent  eighty  thousand  of  them 
into  Peru,  where  they  were  sold  for  from 
ten  to  fourteen  dollars  apiece. 

A  suflicient  number  of  the  Felix. e  are 
found  in  this  region,  but  happily  they  are 
all  of  such  a  diminutive  size,  when  com- 
pared with  their  more  ferocious  brethren 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  as  to  be  little  danger- 
ous to  man.  The  Puma,  or  South  Americak 
Lion,  is  found  but  seldom  in  Paraguay, 
though  it  is  known  to  be  an  inhabitant  of 
all  parts  of  the  continent,  south  of  Canada. 
It  is  probably  attracted  to  the  pampas  of 
Buenos-Aires  by  the  greater  number  of 
cattle  there.  ITie  Black  Pcma,  {FeRt 
nigra y  Griff.)  is  very  ferocious,  but  scarce 
in  Paraguay.  Its  skin  is  very  valuable 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  black  color.  It 
is  about  two  feet  ten  inches  long,  exclud- 
ing the  tAil,  which  is  about  thirteen  inches 
more.  The  Yaquarun'di  of  Azara  is  a 
native  here  also,  and  is  found  more  fre- 
quently than  any  other  of  the  Felinoe.  It 
is  an  inhabitant  of  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
forest,  and  climbs  trees  to  prey  upon  birds 
and  monkeys,  never  attacking  the  larger 
quadrupeds  unless  when  pressed  by  hun- 
ger. Its  color  is  a  deep  grav,  which  is 
produced  by  each  hair  being  ringed  alter- 
nately by  black  and  white.  It  is  seldom 
seen  more  than  four  feet  in  length,  includ- 
ing the  tail.  The  Eyra  of  Azara  is  of  a 
reddish  brown,  the  length  of  the  body 
being  about  tw(;nty  inches,  and  that  of  tie 
tail  eleven  inches.  It  much  resembles  a 
little  Puma.  ^ 

The  Jaguar,  or  American  Paxtbsi^  g 
next  to  the  T^ger,  is  one  of  the  strongest  , 
and  most  powerful  of  the  Felinae.  In  the  ^ 
spotted  markings  of  its  skin  it  rivals  k^ 
beauty  those  of  the  species  inhabiting  the  ^ 
old  world,  and  a|^l^«cell^i^  ^!!A&  tke  same 
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laixtul  liEe.  Two  or  thre«  spo- 
*  snimal  are  supposed  to  exist  in 
the  di^tincLtcn  being  founded 
iSercnt  marldogs  of  the  akin. 
adopt  the  clnasiiicalioa  of  Cu- 
lay  coofidently  assort  that  there 
ipecies  there  of  equal  aiee  and 
These  aiumals  have  boeu  known 
le  smctotli  trunk  of  &  tree  forty 
I  in  height,  withoat  branches. 
«htf  n  full-grown,  seren  feet  long, 
at  the  shoulders  being  two  feet 
i.  The  Jaguar  commita  great 
ing  the  herds  uf  horsiiis,  ana  the 
if  tlie  courser  is  unavailing  be- 
>f  these  relentless  foes.  Oxen, 
lei),  Mid  asses,  also  form  their 
ey,  and  the  depredations  com- 
e  sometimes  very  ex(«nsive. 
says  that  their  numbers  are  so 
that  four  thousand  were  killed 
the  Spanish  colonies,  and  two 
skins  exported  annually  from 
ires.  They  are  taken  by  the 
the  balls,  (iwt  bola$,)  The  lat- 
D  is  one  not  commonly  known. 
posed  of  three  leather  thongs, 
each  FonI;iininK  a  round  stone, 
cathcr.  One  m  these  stones  is 
m  the  other  two,  and  is  intended 
.  in  the  hand  whilst  swinging  the 
T  its  flight,  A  rotary  motion  is 
t,  until  each  thong  presents  an 
appearance  like  a  pole.  Then, 
mn  with  great  violence  agiunst 
t  of  attaok,  it  entwines  itself 
e  legs  of  the  victim,  closing  with 
:  as  often  to  break  them,  but  sel- 
g  to  entangle  the  animal  to  such 
AS  to  preclude  all  possibility  of 
We  have  often  seen  both  the 
the  balls  thrown  at  the  distance 
.'ards,  with  unerring  aceuracy. 
al,  like  many  of  his  lund  in  South 
is  in  no  wise  particular  about  the 
of  his  food.  We  are  informed 
Mldt  that  monkeys,  turtles,  fish, 
are  included  by  his  omnivorous 
The  turtles  are  as  expertly 
n  out  their  shell  by  his  claws,  as 
been  done  by  the  art  of  man. 
I  a  succeiisful  fisher,  and  an  ex- 
vimmer.  In  this  recreation,  the 
outs  white  froth  from  its  mouth, 
ating  on  the  surface  of  the  stream,  , 
sought  for  bythehuagry  SaLea,  j 


and  they  are  as  eagerly  tossed  to  the  shore 
by  his  claws.  The  exceeding  beauty  and 
usefulneis  of  the  skin  causes  these  animals 
to  be  sought  after  with  great  auccess,  and 
their  numbere  have  decreased  greatly  in 
consequejice. 

The  OcsA,  the  FeU»  ancia  of  Linnaus,  is 
a  species  of  the  Felina;  but  little  known, 
and  is  a  native  of  Par^puy.  In  the  same 
category  we  are  compelled  to  place  the 
Chatk,  or  Fclis  mitis  of  Cu^-ier.  They  are 
both  smaller  than  the  Jaguar,  but  equally 
graceful  and  beautifid,  possessing  all  the 
genera!  charade ristjes  of  the  diurnal  cats. 

The  Ocelots,  considered  as  forming  a 
subordinate  group  in  the  great  family  of 
the  Felinse,  are  of  the  nuddle  size  be- 
tween the  larger  and  smaller  cats,  and  are 
of  more  slender  and  elegant  proportions. 
They  all  belong  to  the  New  World,  and 
number  four  varieties,  all  of  which  ar« 
found  in  Paraguay.  They  are  the  Ocelot, 
or  Felis  pai-dulis,  Likked  Ocblot,  or  Felia 
Cateuata,  the  Loku-tailed  Oceixjt,  or 
Felis  maci'ourus,  and  the  Maroav,  or  Felia 
Ugrina. 

Of  animals  of  the  Suebp  and  Oo&T 
kind,  Paraguay  possesses  her  full  yaiiety. 
We  regret,  however,  that  we  are  unable  to 
classify  some  of  them  according  to  any  re- 
ceived system.  For  oftentimes  it  is  im- 
possible to  tell,  from  our  slight  knowledge 
of  thera,  whether  they  belong  to  the 
Sheep.  Goat,  or  Deer  kind,  since  they 
possess  sume  characteristics  nearly  re- 
acmbUng  all  of  these,  while,  in  other  re- 
spects, they  are  seemingly  utterly  distinct. 
Hence  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
precision  to  which  class  they  belong.  The 
tame  sheep  and  goats  differ  in  no  respect 
from  those  known  so  well  among  ourselves, 
save  that  the  former  produce  a  much 
coarser  kind  of  wool,  which  has  become 
an  important  article  of  export  from  many 
parts  of  South  America  to  this  eouutry. 
Of  this  wool  our  manufacturera  make 
blankets,  carpets,  and  other  arUcles,  We 
have  no  data  concerning  the  introduction 
of  the  parent  stock  of  these  sheep,  but 
must  naturally  presume  that  they  have 
descended  from  the  Spanish  merino,  which 
is  so  celebrated  for  its  tine  wo»l.  We 
suppose,  therefore,  that  either  from  a 
want  of  care  in  the  breeding,  or  the  differ- 
once  of  dimato,  or  both,  the  fleece  \a& 
thus  deterionited.    Great  quantjtitjs  ol  liua 
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wool  can  be  had  in  Paraguay  for  two  cents 
per  pound ;  but  now,  detained  within  its 
own  country  by  the  tyranny  of  Gen.  Ro- 
sas, there  is  no  demand  for  it,  and  con- 
sequently no  encouragement  for  its  pro- 
duction. 

We  are  inclined  to  differ  somewhat  from 
all  authors  who  have  written  upon  those 
varieties  of  the  Sheep  called  Peruvian. 
Some  able  papers  recently  appeared  in 
the  "  American  Agriculturist "  upon  the 
Alpaca,  imbodying  more  or  less  all  the  in- 
formation of  this  genus  hitherto  obtained 
by  naturalists.  The  author  of  these  pa- 
pi*rs  is  '*  led  to  believe  that  there  are  at 
least  three  kinds  of  Peruvian  Sheep, 
namely,  the  Guanaco,  or  Llama,  the  Paco, 
or  Alpaca,  and  the  Vicuna ;  which  agrees 
with  the  classification  of  Baron  Cu>'ier, 
who  regards  the  Alpaca  as  a  mere  variety 
of  the  Llama,  and  who  considers  the  Vi- 
cuna as  the  only  animal  of  the  group  that 
desenes  to  be  specially  distinguished  from 
the  latter."  Though  these  animals,  strict- 
ly speaking,  are  natives  of  the  more  im- 
mediate regions  of  the  Andes,  yet  they 
have  been  known  in  Paraguay  since  its 
earliest  settlement.  But  two  other  species 
must  be  added  to  them,  viz.,  the  Maco- 
MORO  and  Taruga,  which,  though  appa- 
rently belonging  to  the  same  family,  do 
not  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  noticed  by 
naturalists.  Though,  doubtless,  Baron 
Cuvier  satisfied  himself  that  the  Vicuna, 
Alpaca,  and  Llama  were  but  varieties  of 
the  same  species,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  he  was  influenced  in  this  decision  by 
the  fact,  tliat  the  natives  applied  the  name 
of  Llama,  or  Sheep,  to  them  all,  as  well 
as  by  the  further  circumstance  that  all 
these  animals  produce  hybrids,  which  of 
course  must  introduce  a  large  number  of 
intermediate  varieties.  So,  among  our- 
selves, we  have  many  kinds  of  sheep,  of 
which  the  original  stock,  at  this  day,  is 
utterly  undistinguishable.  But  we  know 
that  sheep  have  been  found  ahke  in  the 
African  desert,  and  on  the  plains  of  Sibe- 
ria, in  Iceland,  and  in  Persia,  wliich,  though 
in  one  sense  varieties  of  the  same  species, 
in  another  were  independent  species,  hav- 
ing alike  an  independent  orifirin.  Such  we 
take  to  be  the  case  with  those  of  Peru, 
and  consequently  we  may  enumerate  six 
different  species^  the  Huanacho,  Llama, 
Vicuna,  Paco,  Maoomoro,  and  Taruoa. 
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It  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  Paco  is  the 
native  name  which  both  Linnseus  and  Cu- 
vier have  taken  the  liberty  to  alter  into  j 
Alpaca,  These  ^animals  are  known  to  be 
of  a  larger  size  upon  the  hilly  parts  of 
Paraguay,  than  upon  the  Andes.  This 
fact  should  be  interesting  to  our  agricultu- 
rists, as  we  are  aware  that  endeavors  are 
now  makii^  to  introduce  them  into  our 
country.  The  hybrid  race  does  not  pro- 
create, but  is  a  far  more  beautiful  animal 
than  either  parent,  and  produces  a  finer 
and  heavier  fleece.  Experiments  hitherto, 
however,  have  not  demonstrated  the  bene- 
fit of  breeding  them,  as  they  have  lived  in 
northern  latitudes  but  a  short  time.  Tlie 
most  certain  return  is  to  be  found  in  the 
wool  of  the  Vicuna,  because  the  fleece  ■  * 
the  finest  and  heaviest  of  any  species  of  | 
the  sheep.  The  garments  produced  from 
it  bear  a  silky  appearance,  and  excel  aD 
others  of  the  known  world  in  beauty,  com- 
fort, and  durability. 

Among  the  ruminating  animals  of  Pft^ 
aguay,  the  Deeb  family  deserve  an  impo^ 
tant  place.  The  Guazapita,  Guazcpuoo 
Deer,  and  the  Guazuti  .  Deer,  are  the 
three  only  species  with  which  naturalisii 
are  as  yet  acquainted.  They  were  tint  [^ 
classified  by  Azara,  since  which  time  no  l"' 
further  discoveries  have  been  made  coi-  j- 
ceming  them.  The  Guazuti  Deer  groip  |'_ 
contains  several  other  species,  which  are  |  r. 
still  in  such  obscurity  as  to  render  it  n-  [^ 
certain  whether  they  will  rank  as  diflemi  ^ 
animals,  or  only  as  varieties  or  difiienit  f' 
states  of  the  same,  according  to  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  season  or  the  color  of  thv 
hair.  The  Subulo  is  another  variefy  d 
the  Deer  family.     Another  species  moh 

tioned  by  Aztira,  and  entering  into  this  di- 

vision,  is  the  Guazu-bira,  the  Bira-roi  rf|._] 
Major  Smith,  and  the  cerous  nemortMgti 
of  Lichetenstein,     These  Deer  are  exceed- 
ingly  fleet,  and  do  not  yield  the  palm 
beauty  to  any  known  species  or  variety 
the  world.     They  are  very  plentiful  in 
parts  of  Paraguay. 

Four  different  species  of  Wild  B 
abound  in  the  woods  of  this  coimtrj, 
of  which  contain  upon  the  back  a  s; 
glandular  protuberance,  filled  with  a 
liquid  like  milk,  and  scented  like 
These  are  the  Collaiuu)  and  White-: 
Peocary,  two  distinct  species.    It 
i  not  appeal  Cot  what  puq^oae  this  Ikpii. 
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«d.  It  is  exceedingly  offensive 
rsons,  and  it  ie  neccssATy  to  cut 
<h  containing  it,  immediately  af- 
to  prevent  the  contamination  of 
.der  of  tbe  c«rcasa.  D'Amra, 
lad  an  unaoconntable  partiality 
rates  Ba£ron  for  calling  ita  odor 
Wc  cannot  agree  with  him. 
outiaritieB  of  the  two  other  spe- 
ire  ignorant.  The  Peccary  is 
jrent  numbers,  and  ia  esteemed 

at  three  Tarieties  are  found  in 
which  do  not  differ  materially  in 

■  from  our  red,  gray,  and  black 

md,  what  is  more  esimordioary 
manifest  a  strong  partiality  for 
capon  !"     Among  the  bleinngt 

iTuitry  of  Paraffuay,  may  also  be 


)  whicli 


lis  continent,  to...  a  plentiful  »up- 
:  weasel  kind,  in  the  tninst  ftctid 
^preeentBtivce,  the  Skukk  !  Do- 
says,  this  animal  is  called  Zorri- 
Spaniards.  He  wan  so  unfortu- 
j  experience,  in  his  own  person, 
ition  of  its  powers ;  and  came  to 
itdon  that  if  Theuphrastua,  Para- 
id  all  the  other  chemists,  had 
togetlier,  with  all  their  furnaces 
in  alchemy,  they  never  could 
iposed  a  smell  more  intolerable 
which  the  Sknnk  cxl 
lirit  of  hartshorn,  o 
odor,  if  there  be  such,  might  be 
omatic  scents,  frankincense,  balm 
,  yea,  the  most  fragrant  roses  and 
s,  by  him  that  has  once  smelt  the 
We  are  much  amazed  at  the  as- 
r  Goldsmith,  that  many  planters 
he  Americans  keep  this  animal 
out  their  premises.  Such  an  evi- 
irdity  hanlly  needs  contradiction, 
lext  mention  the  Biscacha.  which 
to  be  a  kind  of  Ferret.  They  are 
f  numerous,  feeding  upon  rabbits, 
verrun  the  whole  country,  and 
some  fifty  varieties,  of  different 
1  markings. 

in  sufcly  say  that  to  investigate 
rent  species  and  varieties  of  the 
TRIBE,  which  exist  in  South 
,  would  require,  in  the  present 
imtry,  the  period  of  many 


not  the  hves  themscb 


The 


tains  already  eight  different  species,  compris- 
ing sixty-five  varieties,  all  of  which  belong  to 
tropical  South  America.  These  fill  tbe 
woods  with  their  discordant  chatterings, 
until  the  unfortunate  traveller,  if  he  un- 
luckily possesses  an  car  for  harmony,  be- 
comes distracted  with  the  noise.  Only  tbe 
northern  part  of  Paraguay  is  afflicted  with 
these  pests,  and  this  portion  also  fares  less 
hardly  than  nearly  all  parte  of  Bmnl. 
Many  Turielies  of  these  monkeys  are  found 
within  small  I'anges  of  thi-ee  or  four  de- 
grees of  latitude,  and  seem  to  be  restrained 
within  bounds  by  rivers  of  any  magnitude. 
In  the  thickly  inhabited  districts,  we  know 
of  only  three  or  four  of  the  more  harmless 
kinds. 

But  there  is  one  species  which  de- 
serves especial  mention,  called  Diablds 
DHL  MoNTK,  or  devih  nf  the  mounlain,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  Oumng-outaog 
of  America.  They  we  very  hairy,  and  in 
walking,  presen-e  the  upright  posture. 
Their  footsteps  are  like  those  of  a  boy 
fourteen  years  old.  They  possess  strength 
sufficient  when  attacked  to  tear  a  man  tn 
pieces,  and  should  one  be  espied  by  them 
in  the  woods,  he  is  sure  U)  be  compelled  to 
stand  on  his  defence.  Moreover,  they  have 
the  power  of  uttering  a  sound  imitating  the 
human  voice  in  distress.  Portunatelv  this 
monster  inhabits  only  the  deepest  recesses 
of  the  forest,  and  is  seen  but  seldom.  One 
species  of  the  Sloth,  called  Ay,  is  fre- 
quent here.  It  has  a  tail,  and  three  claws 
upon  each  foot,  which  ore  bent  backwards  : 
its  appearance  is  ridiculous  and  disagreeo' 
hie  in  every  point  of  view. 

Of  the  few  Rodent  animals  that  attain 
to  any  size  in  Paraguay,  we  may  mention - 
the  Pacas,  and  several  varieties  of  the 
Aooi'Tis.  These  animals  are  most  highly 
esteemed  for  the  iiible,  and  might  be  use- 
fully introduced  into  our  rabbit  warrens. 
CoATiH  also,  of  several  species,  are  found 
here :  the  most  common  is  the  Xasua 
Narica,  (F.  Cuv.)  or  Brown  Coati.  Nat- 
uralists mention  hut  one  species  of  squir- 
rel as  inhabiting  this  country,  which  M. 
Buffon  calls  the  CoquaKn.  It  is  remarka- 
ble for  the  grace  of  its  movements,  and  tbe 
beauty  of  its  colors.  It  has,  however, 
many  companions  of  different  varieties 
which  are  not  yet  described. 
Tlie  AiuLiDiLLo,  or  Tatu,  is  fouad  \ft 


Ij  Pla/jvTAntf  of   (rgefi-^,  con-  j great  numbers  in  alj  tbe  punpas  o{  Sovit): 
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America.  We  have  frequently  caught 
them,  and  our  next  meal  was  always  rel- 
ished as  a  feast.  Another  singular  crea- 
ture is  the  Tamandua,  or  Ant-eater, 
which  destroys  countless  millions  of  his 
favorite  prey.  But  this  animal  is  fastidi- 
ous in  his  tastes,  and  confines  himself  to 
the  ants  and  eggs  of  a  particular  species, 
known  among  the  Guaranis  hy  the  name 
of  Cupiy.  A  small  fissure  6er\'es  him  for  a 
mouth,  from  whence  he  protrudes  a  tongue 
of  twenty -five  inches  in  lengtli,  and  more 
slender  than  a  goose-quill.  lie  dips  this 
tongue,  coated  with  a  strong  glutinous  sub- 
stance, into  an  ant-hill,  and  when  covered 
with  his  prey,  he  draws  it  back  into  his 
mouth,  and  swallows  them  instantly.  But 
the  strangest  peculiarity  of  this  animal, 
consists  in  the  singular  mode  and  the  great 
rapidity  by  which  he  ejects  from  his  mouth 
whatever  particles  of  dirt  mjiy  have  ad- 
hered t<^  his  tongue,  reserving  only  the  ants 
for  food. 

The  catalogue  of  amphibious  animals  in 
Paraguay  is  very  extensive,  and  many  be- 
longing to  it  are  entirely  unknown  to  the 
writers  of  Natural  Histor}\     Among  the 
more  familiar   are   Alligators,  or  Cay- 
mans, of  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  black ; 
also,  the  Capibara,  or  water-iiog  ;  Ot- 
ters in  grent  abundance  ;  Seals  ;  Iquanos, 
Lizards,  b<.rsides  frogs  and  toads  of  numer- 
oas  varieties  and  variously  developed  mu- 
sical talents.     Then  we  have,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  natives,  the  Aguara,  or  wa- 
ter-dogs ;    Yaguaro,   or   water-tigers  ; 
and  river- WOLVES,  to  which  we  add  the 
A6.     The  name  of  this  dreadful  beast  sig- 
nifies clothing   in  the  Guarani  langutige, 
for  the  Guaranis  formerly  wove  garments 
from  its  wool.     It  resembles  the  mastitf  in 
size,  possesses  singular  ferocity,  and  equal 
swiftness,  but  no  tail.     Nor  does  it  hesitate 
to  attack  man  wherever  he  is  encountered. 
Fortunat(?ly  this  beast  is  very  scarce,  and 
of  late  years  has  been  rarely  seenf    The 
IVnier-dogs  have  the  ears  of  an  Jiss,  with 
the  he^id  of  a  dog,  and  are  of  a  timid  and 
cowardly  disposition,  fleeing  from  mankind 
with  instinctive  dread.     They  roar  with  a 
loud  voice  at  night,  and  are  valued  only 
for  their  extremely  soft  fur.     The   Water- 
tiger  is  larger  than  the  latter,  and  commits 
great  depredations  upon  horses  and  cattle, 
fy'-  somnir  and   speedily   disembowelling 
iJbein  as  they  are  swimming  across  the  riv- 


ers. The  River-tvohet  include  two  vazie- 
ties,  a  larger  and  a  smaller.  They  are 
valuable  omy  for  their  fur.  The  Seals  an 
scarce,  and  probably  have  found  their  way 
up  the  river  Parana  from  the  mouth  of 
the  La  Plata,  where  they  are  taken  in  great 
numbers. 

Among  some  one  of  these  unknown  ani- 
mals, we  would  be  inchned  to  place,  if  we 
could,  the  Manati.     But  this  extraordinarj 
creature  stands  alone.     It  is  shaped  some- 
what like  a  seal  in  the  head  and  body,  bar- 
ing short  and  webbed  fore-feet,  or  hands,  but 
armed  with  four  claws  only.     Its  hinder 
parts  are  precisely  those  of  a  fish,  and  it 
wants  even  the  vestiges  of  the  bones  which 
form  the  legs  and  feet  in  other  amphibiou 
aninuils.     The  largest  of  these  are  about 
twenty- six  feet  in  length.      The   femak 
brings  forth  but  one  at  a  time,  and  her 
breasts  are  placed  hkerthose  of  a  woman. 
They  have  no  teeth,  nor  voice,  nor  ciy. 
Their  internal  conformation  resembles  veiy 
closely  that  of  the  horse,  and  they  are  en- 
tirely herbivorous.     The  fat  of  thiis  animal 
has  a  fine  smell  and  taste,  and  is  much  es- 
teemed as  an  article  of  food.     It  is  cbiefy 
found  In  the  large  rivers  of  South  America^ 
often  two  thousand  miles  from  the  ocean; 
and  may  possibly  be  identical   with  the 
Cow-Kisii  mentioned   by  Edwards,  in  the 
Voyage  up  the  Amazon. 

Having  imperfectly  accomplished  this 
part  of  our  work,  let  us  betake  ourselves 
to  the  more  attractive  and  extensive,  hot 
still  more  unexplored  department  of  Omi- 
tholog}\  As  our  design  is  simply  to  draw 
attention  to  that  portion  of  the  world 
which  our  subject  comprises,  in  so  far  as 
we  are  able  to  delineate  its  surpassing 
beauty  and  spontaneous  wealth,  we  mart 
be  excused  for  reiterating  the  assurance 
that  we  make  no  pretension  to  indite  a 
scientific  paper.  We  have  already  said  that 
we  shall  be  amply  repaid  if  we  succeed 
in  displaying  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
exuberance  which  awaits  the  zeal  of  the 
natural  philosopher  in  that  glorious  re- 
gion. As  far  as  seemed  proper  in  our 
casual  mention  of  the  different  animals 
already  alluded  to,  wo  have  hitherto,  how- 
ever, followed  ^he  comprehensive  and 
simple  classification  of  Goldsmith,  as  taken 
from  Linnseus  and  Buffon,  and  this  we 
shall  contmue  to  do  in  our  enumeration  of 
the  Biana  ot  Pk&kqu^t, 
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'RAmv;  ct  AiwinMi  Oifarifih,  is 
id  hi  gresfc  ntnalMn  i^  Urn  puniMi  of 
thJUMrioa.  IfcbtiMkigMt  iMrdm 
wmUd^  iiith  tlw  riii^  ooeptioii  of  Ha 
botypa  of  Hub  Afinoaa  continant.  It 
oftf  itfBawlihi  <1m  Oatrieh,  bni  ita 
■Mgn  IS  kaa  tnbtnaL  and  ^afauUe, 
it  IMS  cne  toe  koa^  laanrinir  but  two  on 

Ifte  BAMdooa  Kud  m  weU  npre- 
ted  m  thb  Ngkn  of  oomtiy  by  the 
9mom  iruuima,  (rare;)  tlie  biAsmD- 
umas;  *the  JBaiimiijr  Voudbb ;  and 

Kdmi  Yoiaims  ;  the  Baid  Baou  ; 
SiLOu;  YounKDR  Oabaoaba 
TtosaaR'  Bosabd  ;  CoMkov  or 
r«  Fiftooa ;  KnB»  JPaleoJIftmt- 
of  VDaon;  Wbiss-taxibdHawx, 
» TIaauB. ;  Swaxxow-tailkd  Hawk, 
Audubon;  Hkv-babukb,  i^. 
"WilaQn ;  and  tbe  Bubbow- 
^  €(na;AV-HOBnaH  Lovg-babed»  SeoBar- 
BSDw  mad  WBm  or  Babb  OwiA  Theae 
dflw  vSth  the  ezoeption^tf  the  Owls»  are 
tihs  gmleet  uae  in  theae  eonntriea. 
hetwiee,  fran  the  inunenae  niunber  of 
BB  tbnt  Bie  ammallj  Idlled,  the  atmo- 
here  wcyold  become  tainted  hj  the  carrion 
L  the  earth.  From  the  luxurious  repasts 
er  ready  for  them,  they  are  found  in 
hSt  numbers,  and  are  so  easily  approached, 
at  we  baye  frequently  shot  specimens  of 
kem  with  our  holster  pistols.  We  may 
Id  that  great  quantities  of  crows  and 
awka  of  many  Tarieties  are  found  in 
araguay,  which  we  are  unable  to  name 
r  claaBiiy.  One  variety  of  the  former  is 
pparently  in  close  affinity  to  the  vulture, 
eu^  quite  black  and  having  no  feathers 
n  the  head  or  neck.  When  feedins^  upon 
,  carcass  they  seize  the  intestines  ana  carry 
bem  through  the  air  like  a  long  rope,  for 
i  eonsideFable  distance.  Simuar  to  the 
-ultare,  too,  they  acknowledge  a  king, 
rho  is  clothed  with  extremely  white 
eathen,  and  flies  accompanied  by  other 
srows,  as  by  satellites.  He  always  takes 
lis  ^noMtMm  sufficit  of  food  alone,  the  re- 
nainder  of  the  flock  standing  around  with 
forbearance,  and  at  a  respectful  distance. 
Hia  alar  extent  concurs  with  his  color  to 
■ake  him  quite  conspicuous,  being  of 
aboni  thirty-fire  inehes. 

In  oar  consideration  of  the  Pib  Ejnd,  it 
b  not  to  be  expected  ihBt  Qte  lunita  of  tbh 
wketeh  will  penalt  us  to  touch  upon  the 
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one-twentieth  part  of  its  varieties  that  are 
to  be  found  in  Paragnay.  In  this  i^aaa 
natufaliata  have  plaoed  a  much  greater 
vuiety  of  birda  than  any  other  famuy  con* 
tain%  and  though  they  have  some  few 
qualifciea  in  common,  m  many  others  thej 
are  more  or  leaa  widel}r  dnsimilar.  It  u 
a  weU-eetablished  opinion^  for  instance, 
that  strict  connubial  ndefity  is  one  of  their 
virtoea,  and  that,  though  living  in  harmony 
with  each  other,  every  species  is  true  to 
its  kind,  and  transmits  an  unpolluted  race 
to  its  poateri^.  To  this  rule,  however, 
we  thmk  there  are  many  exceptaona 
among  the  extenave  tribe  of  Parrots,  and 
perhama  <me  or  two  others.  We  phused 
the  Crow  of  Paragnay  and  its  ammtieB 
amon^  tiie  rapacioas  buda,  because  there 
it  decidedly  prefers  all  hinds  of  carrion, 
and  is  not  omnivorous.  Having  had  for 
BO  many  centuries  a  suffidenoy  of  that 
kind  of  food,  ita  nature  has  probably  un- 
deigone-a  corresponding  chaage.  Among 
thoae  bbda  moat  common  to  our  own 
countiy,  and  which  are  alike  found  in  all 
parts  of  South  America  during  our  winter, 
we  may  mention  the  Orioibs,  chief  singers 
of  the  forest ;  the  BLACK-Bmns,  which  are 
polygamous ;  the  Kino-birds  ;  the  Ftr- 
CATcuKRs,  with  all  their  varieties  ;  together 
with  the  Indiqo-bird  and  the  Mockino- 
BIRD,  Swrdtis  Polj/glottus  of  Wilson.  This 
unrivalled  sin^r  makes  the  perennial  for- 
ests vocal  with  his  strains  of  powerful 
melody,  learned  from  other  birds  in  other 
climes.  Nevertheless,  the  birds  of  Para- 
guay arc  much  more  musical  than  is  gen- 
erally allowed  to  be  the  case  in  tropical 
climes.  By  far  the  majority  of  our  birds 
spend  nearly  half  the  year  either  in  Mexico 
or  South  America,  compelled  to  this  course 
from  the  variability  of  our  climate.  But 
then  these  birds  are  silent,  and  seemingly 
occupied  with  the  duty  of  supporting  hfe. 
They  resort  to  North  Americu  to  breed 
during  our  summer.  It  is  then,  during 
the  labors  and  the  pleasures  connected 
with  their  progeny,  when  sinjnring  their 
songs  of  love  to  their  mates,  or  trilling  forth 
some  long  note  of  defiance  to  a  rival  male, 
that  we  hear  their  delicious  strains.  But 
we  doubt  not  that  many  of  these  birds 
range  not  only  from  Hudson's  Bay  to 
Mejuco,  but  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  Oa\>e 
Horn;  and  there  are  numerous  tnbea  ot 
item  which  seek  the  high  elevation  ana 
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temperate  climate  of  the  southern  part  of 
Paraguay,  just  without  the  tropic,  and 
there  select  their  mates,  raise  their  off- 
spring, and  dehght  the  inhabitants  with 
their  songs.  One  great  cause,  perhaps, 
for  their  abundance  m  this  region,  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  Paraguay  affords 
the  first  forests  which  South  America  con- 
tains, north  of  Cape  Horn  and  east  of  the 
Andes,  and  the  pampas  cannot  serve  as  a 
breeding-place  for  the  Pie  Kind,  who  all 
nestle  in  trees.  The  Indicator,  or  Honey- 
guide,  is  one  of  the  most  useful  among 
them,  for  these  forests  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  honey,  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  without  some  conductor  to  its  vari- 
ous receptacles.  This  is  found  in  the 
Indicator,  which,  calUng  with  a  shrill  note 
morning  and  night,  furnishes  a  certain  clue 
to  the  concealea  treasure. 

We  come  now  to  the  Parrot  and  its  va- 
RiifiTiRS.  With  the  exception  of  the  Canary, 
this  bird  is  probably  the  best  known 
among  us  of  all  foreign  birds,  and  is  valued 
not  only  for  its  beauty,  but  also  its  power 
of  imitating  to  a  great  degree  the  human 
voice.  Fortunate  it  is  for  the  ears  of  our 
countrymen,  that  our  forests  do  not  abound 
with  them,  like  those  of  Paraguay.  They 
would  soon  find  that  there  is  one  sort  of 
music  which  has  no  charms.  We  have  of- 
t^n  thought,  when  traveUing  there,  that  if 
Milton  had  ever  been  surrounded  by  a  cho- 
rus of  Parrots,  alternating  with  an  anti- 
phon  of  monkeys,  he  would  have  been 
tempted  to  introduce  their  horrible  noise 
into  the  description  of  his  Pandemonium. 

Some  two  hundred  varieties  have  been 
classified,  from  the  proud  and  stormy  Ma- 
caw tribe,  down  through  all  gradations  of 
size  and  color  to  the  smallest  Parakeet, 
scarce  larger  than  a  humming-bird.  They 
are  all  harmoniously  beautiful,  all  discord- 
antly noisy,  and  more  than  half  the 
known  varieties  make  the  forests  of  Para- 
guay resound  witli  a  concert  which,  to  our 
ears,  was  perfectly  abominable.  To  those, 
however,  who  are  fonder  of  reg.iling  their 
stomach  tlum  their  cars,  these  birds  offer  a 
most  delicate  repast,  particularly  whilst 
feeding  upon  the  ripe  guana.  According 
to  father  Joseph  Labrador,  the  Brazilians 
aad  Guaranis  have  a  method  of  producing 
whatever  tints  in  the  feathers  of  these  birds 
^bejr  desire.  The/  pull  them  out  by  the 
roo^  when  near  the  moulting  season,  and 


rub  the  place  from  which  they  baT~ 
plucked,  until  it  grows  red  and  blooc 
from  it ;  they  then  press  into  the  a 
of  the  old  feathers,  juice  of  any  cdc 
wish,  and  thus  impart  the  desired  1 
the  new  growth.  We  consider  the  ' 
tribe  as  decidedly  polygamous,  and 
quently  believe  that  their  yarieties  aj 
stantly  increasing,  and  probably 
present  time  number  many  hundred. 
Amongst  the  feathered  tribes,  hor 
the  most  interesting  in  its  form,  its 
and  its  habits,  b  the  Dove  or  Pi 
Faithful  to  its  mate,  its  affectionate 
and  devotion  share  the  duties  of  ii 
tion,  and  render  domestic  ties  a  pie 
Ten  varieties  are  found  in  Paragti 
which  we  know  little  more  than  th< 
mage.  To  this  class  we  must  add  ihi 
CAN,  a  bird  whose  bill  is  nearly  as  la 
its  whole  body.  The  Toucan  is  one 
most  remarkable  birds  in  creation,  an 
beautiful.  It  lives  upon  the  same  f 
the  Parrot,  and  its  flesh  is  very  d 
and  of  superior  flavor  for  the  tab 
builds  its  nest  like  a  Woodpecker, 
the  hollow  of  a  tree,  making  only 
large  enough  for  ingress  and  egress. 
it  sits  guarding  the  entrance  with  it 
beak,  and  it  is  a  defence  sufficienl 
midable  to  keep  off  all  the  attacks  o 
and  serpents,  and  monkeys,  more  mii 
ous  than  all.  There  are  many  vai 
appearing  at  all  seasons.  The  Red- 
and  the  Ariel  are  the  largest,  and  ar 
in  vast  numbers  throughout  the  fore 

Tlie  beautiful  family  of  Chattehebsi 
a  place  here,  as  one  of  those  most  » 
after  by  naturalists.  For  aught  we  1 
nil  the  varieties  of  the  Brazilian  fores 
some  others  besides,  are  met  with  i 
country.  Edwards  mentions  several 
I  cies  in  the  region  of  the  Amazon  riv( 
most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Umb 
Chatterer,  Cephalopeterus  omatia 
species  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  mos 
ous  of  South  American  birds,  and  d 
its  name  from  a  tiill  crest  of  slendc 
thers  upon  the  head.  Like  all  Chat 
they  are  fruit-caters,  and  a  delicacy  1 
table.  We  must  pass  over  many 
remarkable  birds  which  belong  to  tl 
kindf  as  much  from  want  of  infor 
concerning  them,  as  to  allow  of  i 
consideration  of  the  remaining  on 
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ij  prescDU  the  same  marks  of 
bencficGDce  and  boundful  pro- 
•ite  Poi'tTRT  KiSD.  Thia  grani- 
«  makes  no  pretcnsiona  to  any 
attachment  or  fidclit)',  and  con- 
t  number  of  birds  aa  yet  undo- 
Whilst  the  true  origiaals  of 
t  domestic  species  are,  througb 
f  ages,  entirely  extinct,  our  ept- 
e^rtAinmentu  hare  a  wide  ratige 
re,  as  yet  almost  unattemptcd. 
m  to  the  viirieties  of  the 
rck,  peacock,  turkey  and  guinea 
many  species  of  the  groiise. 
uail.  pheasant,  and  eomu  two 
f  the  piirtridge,  abound  in  all 
■e  Republic.  The  pbeasnnt  is 
e  oi  the  most  beAuliiul  of  birds, 
the  most  easHy  tamed  ;  and 
V  that  with  the  knowledge  of 
IT  poultry  yardd  ore  not  stocked 
Frank  Forrester.  (Mr.  H.  W. 
I  lu3  able  sporting  pupers,  posi- 
thal  there  is  not  a  single  ^■ariety 
isant  in  America.  Mr.  Herbert 
I.  He  may  answer  for  North 
ind  for  aught  we  know^  some 
ulh  America,  but  he  has  never 
ragiiay.  Natural  History  hith- 
awn  far  larger  resources  in  spc- 
I  various  iipei:ics  of  this  bird 
Eastern  world  than  from  our 
' ;  and  though  Asia  probably 
much  greater  variety,  America 
1  another  store  to  the  family. 
ETBR  is  must  abundant  from  the 
the  La  Plulii,  and  is  character- 
wonderful  noise  which  it  makes, 
hich  it  was  named.  It  is  easily 
.,  and  its  attaehment  is  strong, 
of  the  Spabhow  kind  we  have 
J}  say.  Chiefly  distinguished 
ng,  the  lai^  majority  of  ihem 
lis  of  the  temperate  EOnes.  The 
n  is.  also,  that  possessing  but 


y,  in  a  great  measure,  apply  to 
d  tribe  of  HeMWNO'BiRDs,  which 
more  extended  notice,  and  to 
has  been  unable  to  place  any 
'heee  lovely  and  delicate  being:< 
■xclted  the  admiralion  of  their 
,  and.  indeed,  of 


lies,  eternally  at  rest,  in  the  artificial  dis- 
play of  our  museuma.  Sir  Wm.  Jardine 
menlione  tltu  historical  fact,  that  the  Mexi- 
cans used  their  feathers  for  superb  mnntles 
in  the  time  of  Montezuma.  Tlic  Indian 
contd  appR'L'iate  their  loveliness,  delight- 
ing to  alaum  his  bride  with  gems  and  jew- 
elry plucked  from  the  starry  frontlets  of 
these  beauteous  forms.  Every  epithet  which 
the  ingenuity  of  language  eouta  invent,  lins 
been  employed  to  depict  the  richness  of 
their  coloring :  the  lustre  of  the  topaz,  of 
the  emcmld  and  the  ruby,  has  been  com- 
pared with  them,  and  applied  in  their 
names.  "  The  hue  of  roses  st«Dpcd  in 
liquid  fire,"  and  even  the  "  Chcveux  de 
I'aatre  du  jour"  of  the  imaginative  BufTon, 
fall  short  of  their  versatile  linta.  llicse 
birds  belong  exclusively  to  the  New  World, 
and  almost  entirely  to  its  tropical  portion. 
In  the  wild  and  uncultivated  parts  of  the 
latter,  they  inhabit  those  forests  of  mag- 
tuScent  trees,  overhung  wilJi  Lianas  and 
the  superb  tribe  of  Bignonaceoe,  the  huge 
trunks  clothed  with  a  nch  draperj-  of  para- 
whose  blossoms  only  yield  in  beauty 


Audubon  calls  the  only 
species  of  the  Humming-bird  that  is  found 
with  us,  "the  ghltenng  fragment  of  a 
rainboiv."  From  the  IrochiUs  gigai.  a 
bird  about  eight  inches  in  length,  to  the 
T.  Gouldii  or  T.  magnificus.  an  inch  and 
a  half  long,  all  sues,  tints  uid  colors  are 
found,  far  beyond  the  power  of  language 
or  the  painter's  pencil  to  depict.  Descrip- 
tion is  bailed,  and  an  idea  con  only  be 
conveyed  by  likening  them  to  some  familiar 
object,  such  as  the  bright  and  changing- 
hue  of  steel,  and  other  metals,  united  to 
the  splendid  tints  of  precious  stones.  M, 
Le.'^fion's  work  contains  two  hundred  and 
nineteen  platci,  and  an  account  of  nearly 
as  many  varieties  already  discovered.  Yel 
when  we  tlunk  of  the  vast  tropical  expanse 
yel  unknown  to  any  aave  the  Loud  of  the 
trackless  forest,  we  may  safely  say,  that 
the  knowledge  of  the  synonyms  and  econ- 
omy of  this  wonderful  tribe  of  birds  is  yet 
its  infancy. 

vo  leave  the  land  birds  of  Para- 
guay, happy  if  we  shallauccecdiodraiving 
tlio  attention  of  naturalists  to  their  bcau- 
(ifuJ  flfJic.f,  and  stiJ]  more  beautiCu\  coviQ- 
•A\Wm,  lathiT  rorcUing  in  Ihcir  I  try.     In  yvX    more  astonishing    prufvtsioit 
^.ar.^homoftbcircbierbc&u-lmost   kmds   of   wiikr    DIBDa    find  &   licJl 
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support  in  the  magnificent  rivers  and  lakes 
of  interior  South  America,  and,  more  local 
in  their  habits  in  tropical  climes,  than  the 
generality  of  land  birds,  they  are  almost 
totally  unknown  a  few  hundred  miles  from 
the  sea-board.  Among  birds  of  the  Crank 
KIND,  or  WADERS,  Grollatores,  we  can  men- 
tion Sanderlinos,  Plover,  ten  varieties, 
Cranes,  Herons,  and  BrrrERNS,  in  far 
greater  number,  but  probably  differing 
little,  save  in  plumage,  from  the  same 
species  with  us.  We  rank  among  the  lat- 
ter, though  rather  a  separate  species,  the 
ScoLOPACEOus  CouRLAN,  a  Solitary  bird, 
and  almost  restricted  to  Paraguay.  The 
banks  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and  its  con- 
fluent streams,  are  copiously  supplied 
with  Red  Flamingoes,  Spoonbills,  Avo- 
SETS,  and  four  or  five  varieties  of  Curlews 
and  Sandpipers.  Many  more  of  the  lively 
Snipe  and  delicious  Rail,  promiscuously 
cotUHonize  in  millions  all  over  the  country. 
And  the  Galunutes,  or  Water  Hen, 
superior  in  its  size  and  plentiful  in  its  num- 
bers, offers  an  opportunity  of  wholesale 
execution  to  the  ardent  sportsman. 

To  these  may  be  added  a  vast  collection 
of  the  Duck  kind,  or  Wkdb-footed  birds. 
Amongst  the  number,  there  are  many  va- 
rieties of  Tern,  some  of  which  owe  their 
discovery  to  Prince  Neuwied,  in  Brazil ; 
also  Gulls  of  several  species,  the  princi- 
pal of  which  are  the  Blackbacked  Gull, 
or  Cobb,  Larus  Mannus,  lAnn.  This 
bird,  though  ordinarily  feeding  upon  fish, 
may  frequently  be  found  in  company  with 
Vultures  and  Eagles,  discussing  the  merits 
of  a  putrid  carcass.  To  these  least  useful 
of  the  webb-footed  birds,  we  must  append 
the  most  graceful,  in  the  Swan.  And, 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the  poet, 
black  Swans  are  found  in  all  the  nvers 
of  southern  South  America,  and  their  skins, 
with  the  feathers  attached,  are  an  article 
of  considerable  commercial  value  in  the 
regions  of  the  La  Plata. 

In  reference  to  the  wild  Geese  and 
Ducks,  with  their  very  abundant  varieties, 
we  must  be  content  to  quote  Father  Do- 
brizhoffer  when  he  says,  "  Water-fowl  are 
so  numerous,  and  of  such  various  kinds, 
that  it  would  fill  a  volume  to  describe 
them  properly."  "  But  of  ducks  there  is 
such  a  variety  and  number,  not  only  in 
the  lakes  hut  in  the  rivers  also,  that  the 
water  is  oftentimes  deSled  so  as  to  render 


it  unfit  to  be  drunk."  Probal 
thirty  varieties  might  reward  the 
the  ornithologist,  including  ther 
species  of  Teal,  and  Shag,  and 
in  profusion.  We  conclude  this 
tion  with  the  Pelican.  A  cosm< 
seems  to  be  regardless  of  climate 
or  longitude.  No  bird  wanders  s 
or  inhabits  such  a  diversity  of  < 
Whether  in  Red-Russia  or  the 
lakes;  along  the  Mediterranean, 
Minor,  Greece,  or  the  Prop< 
whitening  the  lakes  of  Egypt  u 
and  the  banks  of  Strymon  in 
whether  on  the  Senegal  and  the 
or  at  Madagascar,  Siam,  or  the  Ph; 
whether  on  the  coasts  of  Pataga 
fomia,  Florida,  or  up  to  the  61® 
em  latitude,  nothing  deters  the  v 
propensities  of  this,  the  larges 
webb-footed  birds.  It  is,  howc 
scarce  in  the  interior  of  Araerie 
favorite  resort  is  on  the  seashore. 
Of  the  IcHTHYOLoov  of  Pare 
are  unable  to  write  much  that  ^ 
tercst  the  reader.  We  have  n 
there  any  North  American  or  ! 
fish  of  our  acquaintance.  We  hi 
ever,  a  list  of  fifteen  names  of  fis 
nous  to  these  lakes  and  rivers,  bu 
of  which  it  is  in  our  power  to 
These  are  all  of  most  excellent 
the  table,  and  comprise  all  sizej 
as  a  hundred  pounds  weight ;  i 
ors,  likewise,  being  very  various  a 
tiful.  Among  some  of  the  more 
we  may  mention  the  Armado,  i 
term  applied  to  it  from  the  fact 
fish  is  armed  almost  at  all  po 
sharp  fins,  with  which  it  cndc 
wound  the  fisherman  whilst  se< 
emitting  at  the  same  time  a  lo 
noise.  Its  head  is  roxmd  and  inc 
very  strong  shell.  Its  eyes  are  s 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  golden  ( 
its  mouth  is  covered  with  a  shag| 
The  Vaore  is  a "  species  of  7n 
much  resembling  our  brook  Trc 
habits,  and  affording  equal  pleasu 
angler.  La  Viega  bears  the  i 
both  of  a  fish  and  a  turtle ;  for  p 
the  form  of  the  one,  it  has  it 
homy  shell  of  the  other.  The 
similar  in  form  to  an  oval  dish  w 
surface,  and  its  mouth  is  place 
\  middle  ol  i\ie"\iody .   "VLowws^t  ^V 
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^  rf  JntUfftipg  death,  unleM  preyented  by  im- 
^Nlfcffi  sttflntko.  But  ms  Palouta  is 
f&Oj^  u  dingttoiu  creatnzBy  and  may* 
iDBtk  pronribty,  be  called  the  fresh- water 
■BiK.  Us  jM^  am  amed  nith  fomteen 
flry  akarp  triuqpolar  teeth,  with  which  it 
ll  rally  sttle  tdevt  in  two  the  human  body. 
One  apedea  of  fiah,  fike  the  Dorof  C09- 
Mkf  of  DeuMtan,  has  the  nogular  prop- 
dkty  of  tmreffing  Oirer  land  in  seasons  of 
tavera  droai^  m  search  of  water,  and 
iiB  the  aqMcabnndance  of  its  secretoij 
iasts  it  never  becomes  dry  as  long  as  B& 
IJaBliniwiii  We  must  refer  the  r^er  to 
tba  ftmrih  Tdume  of  Humboldt's  Personal 
^  ^_  luratife  for  an  aecountof  the  Otmhotos 
IT  Blbcihioal  Bkl.  It  may  be  suflBdent 
%  oboetre  here,  that  their  deetric  power 
i^  aurpaaaea  duit  of  any  known  species  of 
Ae  ToKPKDo.  A  Und  of  Cbab,  as  well  as 
bth  land  and  water  Tdbtus,  are  most 
ikmdant  here,  and  exceUent  tor  the  table. 
_  A  good  aceoant  of  the  latter  may  be  found 
^^fcSdwards's^Yoyage."  SHBDiP,thedeli- 
of  which  au  travellers  to  tropical 
\  w31  readily  recall,  are  very  nu- 
m  the  fr^h-water  rivers  of  Par- 
But  they  are  extremely  small, 
when  taken  by  the  net,  they  are  first 
in  the  sun  and  then  preserved  as 
liousehold  provision.  We  recommend  to 
)L  Agassiz  to  take  a  trip  to  the  interior  of 
South  America,  before  he  returns  to  Europe 
amin.  There  he  may  do  more  for  Ich- 
'wEBftAoFy  in  a  short  time,  than  he  has  yet 
e  during  his  whole  life,  though  that  is 
for  a  full  measure  of  fame  and 


Of  Entohologt  we  are  obliged  to  ac- 
re knowledge  our  utter  and  entire  ignorance, 
:  --^  ^pd  must  be   content   with  saying  that 
pr.  ?  jiooth  America  affords  to  the  lovers  of  in- 
^     -  jWAs  the  most  boundless  and  imtrodden 
'   ^Ud  in  nature.     The  naturalist  Ray  asserts 
^  :    'tibat  he  discovered  in  England,  within  two 
/■/    .^sr  three  miles  of  his  residence,  upwards 
'  of  three  hundred  different  kinds  of  one  tribe 
\.-y    «*  insects,   (papiHones,)     Therefore    we 
^  c^^MnUl  say  to  the  ambitious  Entomologist, 
r  '>'"'^M^*^^^  be  be  endued  with  the  life  and 
!.'  ^^'^■dth  of  Meihusaleh  to  follow  this  pur- 
'^  we  doubt  whether,  when  he  came  to 
he  would  have  become  acquainted 
t  tithe  of  the  insects  coBtamea  within 
thamnd^  square  miles  of  Paraguay, 


Under  this  head,  however,  we  must  notice 
two  or  three  pests  which  do  not  add  to 
the  otherwise  exceeding  comfort  of  a  resi- 
dence in  this  lovely  reffion.  The  first  is 
the  Chigoe  or  JTiookb.  The  male  is  not  un- 
like the  common  flea,  and  the  abdomen  of 
the  female,  like  that  of  the  queen  of  the 
white  ants,  the  Cocci,  enlarges  to  an  enor- 
mous extent.  These  insects  penetrate  the 
skin  of  the  toes  near-  the  nad,  and  there 
nestle  and.breed  with  wonderful  rapidity ; 
so  that  the  sufferers  soon  behold  their  ex- 
tremities in  an  awfully  deformed  and  hor- 
ribly disgusting  oonditioh,  and  a  stranger 
would  suppose  that  they  must  die  by 
inches.  But  these  insects  are  easily  re- 
moved at  firsts  and  cause  no  inconvenience. 
Moreover  a  sure  preventive  is  the  constant 
use  of  shoes  and  stockings.  Again  Hum- 
boldt, Bonpland,  and  GmelUn  all  mention  a 
species  of  gad-fly  which  attacks  mankind. 
It  deposits  its  egg  under  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen,  in  which  the  grub  remains  six 
entire  months.  If  molested  it  smks  deeper 
and  deeper,  and,  creating  ulcers  or  inflam- 
mation, often  causes  death.  This  b  also 
sixnply  provided  against  by  clothing. 

But  tnere  is  a  plague  far  worse  than 
both  of  these,  in  what  we  commonly  call 
the  seven  years^  locust.  This  pestiferous 
insect  is  only  a  visitor  within  a  circle 
around  Asuncion  of  about  fifteen  leagues. 
In  this  they  literally  cover  the  land  as 
with  a  shroud,  for  they  bring  grief  and- 
mourning  to  all.  The  time  of  their  apo 
pearance  is  not  regular,  varying  from  tws. 
to  five,  or  more  generally  eleven  yeare, 
None  can  vouch  from  whence  they  corned 
or  whither  they  go.  Two  kinds,  the  rm. 
and  the  black,  are  recognized  among  thehe 
Their  eggs  are  deposited  just  beneath  tch 
surface  of  the  ground,  the  average  of  ea  cr 
female  being  about  sixty,  adhering  togeth  e 
in  an  oval  foam.  Their  disappcaranc- 
always  takes  place  upon  the  first  moon- 
light after  their  coming,  and  they  leave  no 
growing  thing  behind  them,  but  all  is  a 
scene  of  wide-spread  desolation. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  more  agreeable  and 
profitable  topics,  so  far,  at  least,  as  com- 
mercial  interests  are  concerned.  The  veg- 
etable kingdom,  in  Paraguay,  presents  the 
richest  attractions,  not  merely  to  the  pro 
fessional  botanist,  but  to  the  importan 
class  who  devote  themselves  to  mercanlvl 
enterprise.     We  shall  pass  over  the  sp\e 
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did  varieties  of  plants  and  flowers  which 
arc  only  ornamental.  The  Medicinal 
Herbs  that  abound  in  the  CTcatest  profu- 
sion arc  llhubarb,  Sarsapanlla,  Jalap,  Bry- 
onia Indica,  Sassafras,  Holy  wood.  Dragons- 
blood,  Balsam  of  Copaiva,  Nux  Vorai- 
ca,  Liquorice  and  Ginger.  To  these, 
(though  the  product  of  a  tree,)  we  may 
add  one  of  the  most  valuable  productions 
in  the  world,  viz.,  the  Peruvian  or  Jesuits 
bark.  Of  dye-stuffs,  too,  there  is  an  im- 
mense variety.  The  Cochineal,  which  is 
indeed  the  production  of  insects,  but  re- 
quiring the  food  of  a  species  of  the  Cac- 
tus plant.  Indigo,  Vegetable  VermiUon, 
Saffron,  Golden-rod,  with  others,  produ- 
cing all  the  tints  of  dark  red,  blac!k  and 
green  ;  and  the  Tataiuva,  whi(;h  affords  a 
yellow  of  great  durability,  much  used  in 
the  dyeing  of  wool.  Many  of  the  forest 
trees  yield  valuable  ffums  not  yet  familiar 
to  commerce  or  medicine :  but  they  com- 
prise some  of  the  most  delicious  perfumes 
and  incense  that  can  be  imagined.  Oth- 
ers again  arc  like  Amber,  hard,  brittle, 
and  insoluble  in  water.  Some  Cedars 
vield  a  gum  equal  to  Gum  Anibic  ;  others 
a  natural  glue,  which,  when  once  dried,  is 
iinaffocted  by  wet  or  dampness.  Tlie  Se- 
rlncfa,  or  Rubber  tree,  the  product  of 
which  is  now  almost  a  monopoly  from 
Para,  crowds  the  forests,  ready  to  give 
up  its  riches  to  the  first  comer ;  and  the 
sweet-flavored  Vanilla  modestly  flourishes, 
as  if  inviting  the  hand  of  man. 

But  it  is  with  the  forest  trees  of  Para- 
guay that  we  love  most  to  deal.  Giants ! 
there  they  an*,  vast  and  noble  in  their  as- 
pect, and  able,  as  it  were,  to  utter  for 
themselves  the  sublime  music  of  the  wil- 
derness. Still  unknown,  for  the  most  part, 
as  regards  their  worth  or  their  beauties,  ! 
they  spread  abroad  their  sturdy  arms  :  of  I 
incredible  girth,  they  tower  aloft,  and  many 
tribe?  of  the  animated  cu kation  luxuriate 
beneath  their  shade,  and  from  gambol  to 
rest,  and  from  rest  to  gambol  again,  live 
among  tliejr  branches.  Huge  vines  start 
from  the  teeming  soil,  and  snake-like,  shoot 
their  serpentine  coils  round  the  trunks  and 
through  the  branches,  binding  tree  to  tree. 
And  thirty-sev(m  species  of  the  Passion 
flower,  America's  native  beauty,  color  each 
twig  with  glorious  tints  of  a  summer 
ffkj'.  We  snnll  present  to  our  readers, 
however,   in   a  wore  distinct   form,   the  \ 


principal  varieties  of  the  Timber  trees  of  ' 
Paraguay. 

1.  First  we  shall  place  the  Lapacho, 
more  admirable  by  far  than  English  oak. ! 
or  Indian  teak  for  shipping.  It  is  of  im- 
mense size ;  yellow  color ;  lasts  an  a^ ;  ii 
attacked  neither  by  worms  nor  rot,  m  ur 
or  water.  We  have  seen  timbers  of  the 
Lapacho  that  have  supported  the  roofs  of 
houses,  in  Buenos- Aires,  for  two  hundred 
years.  Tliey  are  now  as  sound  as  ever, 
and,  to  all  appearance,  capable  of  per- 
forming the  same  service  for  a  thousand 
years  to  come. 

2.  Uruxdy. — ^This  tree  is  higher  and 
thicker  than  the  Lapacho.  It  is  beauti- 
fully varied,  like  rosewood,  from  red  to  * 
black ;  is  excessively  hard,  and  takes  a 
splendid  polish.  It  never  rots,  nor  bit 
affected  by  worms.  There  are  three  n-  fe 
rieties  of  the  Urundy.  h 

3.  Quebracho. — Medicinal  hark.  Same  |: 
as  Urundy  in  color  and  texture. 

4.  EspiMLLo  and  Algarobo,  are  vcrr 
hard,  of  red  color,  and  similar  in  quality  to 
the  Urundy. 

5.  Cedro. — There  are  many  kinds  rf 
this  noblest  of  tree^,  but  the  red  is  consid-  I; 
ered  the  best.     They  are  of  immense  siie,   : 
and  all  yield  gums  of  varied  value.    We 
are  within  bounds  when  we  say  that  we  .  ^ 
have  met  them  frequently  eight  and  ten 
feet  in  diameter. 

G.  Palo  Amargo. — ^This  wood  is  veiy  t 
buoyant,  and  easily  bent  when  fresh.  It  t. 
is  fine-grained,  like  white  pine,  and  higUj  r 
useful  for  shipping.     It  is  very  white.       |: 

7.  Peterevun. — This  wood  is  unsor-  '- 
passed  for  masts  and  spars.  It  is  while,  r 
when  dry,  not  liable  to  suffer  from  worms,  I- 
and  has  a  proper  elasticity,  and  great  du-  L 
rability  in  the  air. 

8.  Palo  de  Lanza,  is  a  white  wood  and 
splits  easily.  Il  is  useful  for  household 
purposes. 

9.  Calaxdro  is  well  adapted  for  cabi- 
net work.  It  is  red  and  hard,  as  well  as 
durable,  and  exceedingly  beautiful. 

10.  Tatore  is  used  in  house-building. 
The  heart  of  the  tree  docs  not  rot» 

11.  Tataiuva  we  have  already  mention* 
(»d  as  producing  a  useful  dye,  Tlie  wood 
is  durable. 

12.  Car  AND  AY, — This  tree  is  one  d 
many  species  of  the  palm.  It  is  very  hard, 
and  \s  unassa\\a>)\«  \>^  to\.  ot  ^QTisk^^«^SG«& 
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fc  or  under  the  ground.  When  green, 
wood  is  white  and  soft ;  but  when  seii- 
!d,  it  is  black,  Uiugh.  and  wiry,  and 
ads  Uke  h  bell  when  Btruuk. 

3,  YomraA-pupK. — Thin  in  n  superior 
•d  for  ^ricultuTHl  impleuioota.  llie 
rt  is  white,  but  the  remaiiidur  a  de«p 

It  vields  an  odoriferous  ^ni. 

4,  CcRppATand  Cbbil  produce  hark 
burning. 

5,  IjArKKt.  is  owd  for  chnrw>al.  and 
r  produce!'  medicinal  gum  of  great 
ne. 

i6.   The  Alpaboba  is  medicinal,  '—■ — 
retic,  and  in  some   varieties  end 
ilso  makes  an  agreeable  alcoholic 
L7.  Tamarinds  and  Cocoa  are 

over  the  country.  The  Mt'LCSKUt 
nishes  safirou  dye.  The  Seibo, 
>eD,  is  spongy  and  soft  as  cork,  an 

cut  like  an  apple  ;  but  when  drj 
hard,  that  axes  cannot  hew  it. 
Again  we  have  the  Palo  db  Vivoi 
ikc  tree,  whose  leaves  arc  an  infi 
re  for  the  poisonous  bites  of  aer] 
*  Sterabd  produces  a  cordage  fro 
ingy  portion  of  its  barll,  —'-"'-  ■ 


mi  ( 


ih,' 


mp  ;  in  fact,  it  has  supported  with  a  sin- 
;  strand  sixty  pounds  more  than  hemp  ! 
le  Palo  db  Lecue,  or  milk-tree,  may  be 
Ued  a  vegetable  cow  ;  and  the  Palo  de 
>BRACUO,  the  drunken  tree,  a  vegetable 
idUery.  The  Ycica  resin  is  found  at 
B  roots  of  trees  under  ground,  and  is  a 
Lch  ready  prepared  to  pay  the  seams  of 
■sels.  The  tree  called  Abatt  TiuBAar 
▼ery  large.  In  the  heat  of  the  sun  it 
eda  a  quantity  of  gum,  of  a  golden  color, 
id  clear  aa  the  purest  crystal.  Of  this 
im,  the  lower  orders  of  the  Spaniards 
d  the  foresters  make  crosses,  earrings, 
id  other  ornaments.  Although  as  fra- 
le  aa  glass,  the  gum  can  be  melted  by  no 
Mature.  It  might  be  found  to  contain 
doable  properties.  Hitherto  no  one  has 
ade  a  trial  of  its  virtues. 
Some  thirty  different  fruits,  comprising 
I  the  Imown  and  some  unknown  tropic^ 
leciea,  abound  plentifully.  Our  apples, 
•an,  peaches,  et  cetera,  are  grateful  to 
le  t«sle  ;  but  a  rich  luscious  pine-apple, 
'  onnge,  &eab  plucked  from  the  tree  and 
itm  \mort  breufaat  w  wuch  ntore  so.  . 
Bat  we  AareprobnMj'  said  oaougb  on  j 


this  part  of  oixr  at 
been  to  exiiibit,  in 
wealth  of  Paragus 
oning.  to  some  sma 
ranoc  that  everywl 
To  this  end  wc  ) 
roots,  gui 


Our  object  has 

it  sketch,  the  great 

the  hope  of  eniigbt- 

■'■■!  great  igno- 

regarding  it. 

-/  mentioned 

enough.     We  have 


found  the  forests  f  lontaneously  prodi 
everything  neceast  y  for  the  comfort  anS 
luxury  of  mankind  from  tbi*  beautiful  cot- 
ton tree  that  atfoi  s  him  clothing,  to  the 
colors  which  suit  I  s  fancy  as  a  dye  ;  and 
from  the  woods  tl  ,t  furnish  his  ship  and 
liis  escritoire,  to  the 
ickness,  or  the  gum  that 
lea.  It  is  only  necessary 
jnato  is  favorable  to  all 
4  table  vegetable^  with 
Import  and  gratify. 


nothing, 

uudcd  to  tell  the  original  of  some 
srcl  breeds  to  be  found  there. 
t.  '  "laMea  have  ever  been  much 

B  ic^.  of  their  blood,  than  in  any 

— sr  par  -.^uiish  or  Portuguese  Amcn- 
ca  ;  find  m^y  continue  to  iKis  day  pure 
:in(l  11  nciitita minuted.  Tliey  are  brave, 
stout  and  healthy  ;  hospitable  and  simple- 
hearted,  and  true  and  faithful,  to  a  degree 
that  would  be  perfectly  astonishing  in  thia 
or  any  other  cipilixed  country.  Perfect 
conBdence  in  the  government,  and  subor- 
dination to  the  laws,  are  two  of  their  car- 
dinal virtues,  and  security  for  life  and 
property  is  the  blessed  consequence.  They 
are  an  agricultural  people,  philosophically 
content  with  what  they  have,  until  they 
can  get  more  ;  but  they  arc  determined, 
nevertheless,  to  gain  the  navigation  of  the 
river  Parana.  Tyranny  enough  they  have 
already  suffered,  to  have  learned  how  to 
escape  its  toils  in  future,  and  their  chief 
desire  k  to  learn  those  aits  which  may 
conduce  to  their  comfort  and  hapjiiness, 
and  elevate  their  country  to  its  proper  po- 
sition among  the  nations  of  the  world,  In 
return  for  that  knowledge,  thoir  commerce 
will  bring  to  ua  much  that  we  have  never 
seen,  and  will  cheapen  for  our  manufac- 
turers what  we  already  import  from  other 
parts  of  South  America,  while  to  the  nat- 
uralist  and  the  historian,  the  most  e\t«T\- 
t  Bi've  Selda  of  undeveloped  richness  ai\4  in- 
ejpreeaibie  beauty  will  open  at  conuaand. 


Sbpe.  [Jim, 


HOPE, 


I  DARE  not  sing  of  lofty  things^ 

Of  heroes,  demfigods,  and  kings  ; 

And  yet,  my  song  hath  no  mean  wings  r 

Were  they  but  grown,  • 
Proud,  over  the  head  of  carping  fools. 

It,  long,  had  flown^ 

t 

4 

Feebly  the  yearling  falcon  flics ; 
Strong  tumbling  torrents  humbly  rise ; 
Kor  at  the  first  with  tempests  tries 

His  arms  the  pine  ; 
Slow  planned,  the  solemn  domes  arise 

That  slow  decline. 

Swift  deeds  but  meet  the  swifter  fate. 
And  forward  buds  an  earher  date  ; 
Then  think  not  quickly  to  be  great, 

But  in  thy  mind, 
Long  meditate  the  mighty  toil 

By  thee  designed. 

In  the  deep  bosom  of  the  past, 
Lie  riches  of  the  centuries  vast. 
Alchemic  gold,  from  heaven  down  east  : 

Thou  art  sole  heir 
To  that  ffreat  wealth ;  it  waits  thy  hand. 

Ana  fabric  care. 

Oh  !  much  avails  the  strong  desire — 
The  bosom  touched  with  restless  fire — 
The  strife,  that  sunward  still,  and  h^her 

Would  ceaseless  rise ! 
More  in  the  strife  than  in  the  crown. 

The  virtue  Kes. 

Still,  at  the  mountain's  wooded  base. 

The  fledgling  hawk,  though  proud,  may  chase 

A  game  too  humble  for  the  race 

Of  stronger  plumes : 
So  may  the  soul  her  hour  await. 

Whom  hope  illumes. 

And  should  my  day  be  limited. 

Let  conscious  worth  my  mind  bested  : 

Glory  may  wreath  the  honored  head. 

But  cannot  rise 
With  crown  of  stars  to  matcVi  live  ^cxili 

In  Hope  that  lies. 


, 
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THE  PROSE  WRITINGS  OF  ANDRE  CIIENIEK.* 


Etcrt  onentaUconrersont  wttb  French 
lit«niture  has  heard  of  the  young  poet,  who 
"  struck  his  Ij-re  at  the  foot  of  the  scaf- 
fold," and  whose  last  rerses  were  inler- 
nipli^  bj-  the  summons  of  the  executioner. 
0  generally  known  that  thk  man 


riod  at  wliich  he  lived.  The  firal 
on  re:iding  his  political  essays  u 
surprise,  ibat  writers  on  the  FreDc) 
Itttion  aliDuM  have  alluded  to  him 
the  poet — or  rather  the  youth  wh 
kaee  brta  a  poet,  had  lie  not  peri 
young.  Even  Ait  toun'n,  H.  "HiieT 
guing  so  far  as  to  coll  him  a  d'ulh 
poel.f  mokes  not  the  least  menlio 
con  trove  rsiiil  wii  tings. 

Sow  in  this  we  arc  persu&d' 
Cbenier  bss  not  been  furly  trcatc 
poetry,  rough  and  fniKmcntary  us  mosi 
of  ii  is,  docs  not  put  nim  very  high  on 
pHm;i-snu-^— *(cn  the  Gallic  Parnassus. 
HL<!  longer  productions  are  principally  uni- 
tations  of  the  classics ;  and  everybody 
knows  what  French  imitations  of  the  clas- 
sics are,  and  that  they  resemble  the  Greek 
ot^oals  about  as  much  as  the  domestic 
madonnas,  so  common  in  a  certain  city  of 
thb  Union,  do  the  Raphaels  at  Florence. 
To  our  mind  the  man  who  could  translate 

iyXaKate  XaXcCvrcu  Wov  ^ofuvoi  mmnpM'd'tu, 

Cest  ce  boia  qui  ie  yne  et  s'agite  et 


had  fallen  very  far  short  of  the  spirit  of 
Theocritus.  In  shorter  pieces,  (such  as  his 
Hanzas  to  Fanny,  and  other  erotics,)  where 
he  bad,  partially  at  least,  escaped  from 
the  influence  of  his  clasuc  pseudo-models, 
there  is  more  poetic  fire.  But  even  his 
last  and  best  known  verses. 


■  (EavTF*  tm  PioM  d' Andre  Cheaier.     Farii  i 
t"  Dans  \e  nombrc  flmient  deni  poetCB  oekbrei. 


JKwhoS 


"  Comme  uii  doniie   rsj-ou,  comnie  un  dernier 
rephyre,"  &c. 

owe  their  eelebr*"  more  to  the  unex- 
ampled circumstj  ea  ■">'i»r  which  they 
were  written,  thi  intrin»ic  merit- 

And,   generally,  ugh   sketches," 

'■''       '      '        ""  ojj^jropriatcly  calls 

1  ■t-n  pIHl^Ilnl  by  his  compatriots, 
H--  ".B  qroin**'  "-"y  gave,  as  if,  to 
■•  —  he  "had  some- 

ould  have  come 
upportunity.  Now 
ive  repeat  it,  very 
o   deserts.      And  we 
WitiK    lor  him,  not  the  vngnc 
■uuiful   re  of  a  ponible  poet, 

— .ni  nn.i  '.v.1j.  character  of  on 

ith  a  strong  and 
spirit  of  inde- 
j,i  ciice,  Hiiu  R  Bdguciiy  which,  eondder- 
ing  the  circnmstances  in  wliich  be  was 
plsccd,  is  but  faintly  depicted  hy  the 
epithet  extraordinary.  Before  proccedmg 
to  justify  this  claim  of  out's  m  detail,  we 
will  mention  two  facts  which  may,  at  any 
rate,  tend  to  gain  us  a  hearing.  It  was 
Andr6  Chenier  whom  the  conser\'ative 
secession  from  the  Jacobin  Club,  selected 
to  prepare  their  manifesto  and  profession 
of  faith.  It  was  Andre  Chenier  who  com- 
posed that  letter  in  which  the  unfortunate 
Louis  XVI.  made  his  last  appeal  to  the 
people. 

Louis  Chenier,  a  French  consul,  married 
a  Greek  beauty.  His  third  son,  Andre, 
was  bom  at  Constantinople,  in  1762.  Sent 
to  France  in  his  infancy,  and  liberally  edu- 
cated, he  entered  the  army,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty  was  in  quarters  at  Strasburg  as 
a  sub-lieutenant.  A  soldier's  Ufe,  in  time 
of  peace,  is  particularly  unsatisfactory  to  an 
active  and  ambitious  voung  man.  In  six 
months  Andre  quitted  his  profession  for- 
ever, and  returned  to  Paris.  There  he 
began  to  study  Jurioudy. 
have  mopoaed  for  himself  ' 
'  ia  said  to  have  proposed  for  his  bl-, 
Jeam  tbe  whole  C^clopieaia."     As  is  ubW 
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*n  such  Ccisos,  he  read  lilmself  nearly  to 
d(Uit)L  Ills  heahh  was  partially  restored 
by  a  journey  in  Swit7.erland,  durin*^  which 
he  made  some  efforts  to  commit  his  im- 
pressions to  paper  ;  but  his  enthuisiasm 
was  too  buoyant  to  be  tlius  fixed,  and  he 
had  not  sufficient  command  over  his  own 
feelings.  Next  he  Mcnt  to  England,  in  the 
suite  r)f  tlie  ambassador,  (the  Count  of  Lu- 
cenie,)  a  very  likely  way  of  taming  an}'  ex- 
cess of  spirits.  With  England  he  was  dis- 
pleased, as  most  foreigners,  and  especially 
most  Frenchmen,  may  well  be  on  short  ac- 
quaintance. Yet  his  penetrating  mind- 
fully appreciated  the  strong  common  sense 
of  tlie  English  people ;  and  the  contrast 
which  he  subsequently  drew  between  the 
political  clubs  of  London  and  those  of 
Paris,  was  not  at  all  flattering  to  his  coun- 
trj'men. 

"it  was  not  till  1/90  that  he  established 
himself  at  Paris,  and  applied  himself  se- 
riously to  poetic  compositi(m.  The  state 
of  public  affairs  soon  turned  his  talents  in 
another  direction.  The  Fiiends  of  the 
ConstitutioUy  afterwards  so  formidable  as 
the  Jttrobhis,  had  in  their  progress  towards 
anarrliv.  eliminated  from  th<*mselves  a 
numbrr  of  moderate  men.  amonir  whom 
were  D(^  Pauije  and  Condorcet.  Tlie  re- 
suit  wa-^  the  Suciefif  of  1780,  a  society 
wliosc  (»l)j(M't  was  pretty  well  indicated  by 
its  tith*.  Chenier  joini^d  these  men,  and  to 
him  a^  tlie  Ix^st  or  boldest,  or  both,  of 
their  writers,  was  the  ta^k  a.s>igned  of  put- 
ting forth  an  official  sUitenicnt  of  their 
principlt'S.  of  *'  defining  their  position,**  as 
our  phrase  is.  This  he  did  in  an  essay  on 
the  momentous  question,  "  Who  are  the 
real  tjiemies  of  the  French  V**  He  begins 
with  a  graphic  sketch  of  the  condition  of 
France*  at  that  time  : — 

"  When  n  great  nation,  after  having  prown 
gray  in  careless  error,  wearied  at  length  of  evils 
anci  oppression,  wakes  from  this  lonjr  lethargy, 
and  by  a  just  and  lawful  insurrection  enters 
upon  all  its  rights,  and  overturns  the  order  of 
things  which  violated  all  those  rights,  it  cannot 
in  nn  instant  find  itself  calmly  eKtabli»>hed  in  its 
new  condition.  The  strong  impulse  jjiven  to 
BO  weighty  a  mass,  makes  it  vacillate  for  some 
time  before  it  can  recover  its  equilibrium.  Af- 
ter all  that  is  bad  has  been  destrovcHl,  and  those 
charged  with  Uie  execution  of  reforms  are  pur- 
■ning  their  work  in  haste,  we  must  not  hope 
that  a  people  atill  heated  with  emotion,  and  ex- 
n///!^  hv success,  ctLD  stAj  quiet  and  wait  peace- 


al»ly  for  the  new  government  that  is  preparing 
for  them.  All  imagine  they  have  acquired  the 
right  of  co-operating  in  the  government,  and  de- 
mand the  exercise  of  that  right  with  an  anret- 
sonable  impatience.  Every  one  wishes,  not 
merely  to  assist  and  protect,  out  even  to  preside 
over  a  part,  at  least,  of  tlie  fabric  ;  and  as  the 
general  interest  of  these  partial  reforms  is  not 
so  striking  to  the  multituae,  their  unanimity  ia 
less  thorough  and  active.  The  number  of  feel 
retards  the  general  progress ;  the  number  of 
arms  the  general  action. 

"  In  this  state  of  imcertainty,  politics  take  hoM 
of  every  mind.  All  other  labors  are  suspended ; 
all  th^  old-fashioned  kinds  of  industry  are  buh 
ished  ;  men^s  heads  are  heated ;  they  originalB 
ideas,  or  follow  those  of  others ;  they  purme 
them ;  they  see  nothing  else  ;  the  patriots  who 
at  first  made  but  one  body,  because  they  looked 
to  but  one  end,  begin  to  discover  differenceft,  in 
most  cases  imaginary,  among  themselves ;  evciy 
one  labors  and  struggles  ;  every  one  wishes  to 
show  himself;  every  one  would  carry  the  fisf : 
every  one  in  his  principles,  his  speeches,  hii 
actions,  wishes  to  go  beyond  all  others. 
*****  *** 

'*  These  agitations,  provided  that  a  new  order 
of  things,  wisely  and  promptly  established,  doei 
not  give  tliem  time  to  go  too  far,  may  not  be 
injurious,  nay,  may  turn  out  a  public  benefit, 
by  excitincr  a  sort  of  patriotic  emulation :  and 
if  while  all  this  is  going  on,  the  nation  is  en- 
lightening and  fashioning  itself  by  really  lib^ 
ral  principles ;  if  the  reprfsenlalives  of  the  peo- 
ple are  not  interrupted  in  the  work  of  forming 
a  constitution  ;  anu  if  the  whole  political  ma- 
chine is  tending  towards  a  good  government,  iQ 
these   triflincr   inconveniences   will   vanish  of 
themselves,  and  there  is  no  cause  for  alarm.  Bnt 
if  we  see  that,  far  from  disappearing,  tlie  genu 
of  political  haired  are  taking  deeper  root ;  if  we 
see  grave  accusations  and  atrocious  imputip 
tions  multiplied  at  random ;  if  we  sec  every- 
where a  false  spirit  and  false  principles  work- 
ing blindly,  as  if  by  some  fatality,  in  the  moit 
numerous  class  of  citizens ;  if  we  see  at  die 
same  momtmt  in  every  comer  of  the  empire 
illcgiil  insurrections  brought  on  in  the  same 
manner,  founded  on  the  same  misapprehensiow, 
defended  by  the  same  sophistries;  if  we  see 
frequent  appearances  in  arms  on  the  part  of 
that  lowest  class  of  the  people,  who,  unde^ 
standing  nothing,  having  nothing,  posscssiiif 
no  interest  in  anything,  can  only  sell  themselvei 
to  whoever  will  buy  them ;  then  such  smp- 
toms  must  bo  alarming." 

Here  was  enough  to  fix  upon  Chenier 
the  fatal  enmity  of  the  Jacobin.<«.  What, 
the  "  poor  and  virtuous  people"  that  Ro- 
bespierre delighted  to  prate  about,  ready  to 
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eoft  r*  Hm  jcmg  coDMrralm  was  a 
MNOBfld  manaueadj. 
He  goaa  on  to  iaj  tliat  inch  a  deplor- 
Ae  state  of  ihinga  must  be  ojring  to  the 
achiiiiitaona  of  some  public  eneinieB,  Who 
e  tkeae  eMatteaf  Not  the  Anatnans, 
fc%iied  and  ezfaaoated  by  their  own  wars; 
r  the  Bngfiaht  ''thai  natkm  about  which 
e  Piariaiaaa  talk  ao  mueh  and  know  so 
Qe;^*  noryettheenmranta.  These  last 
bTe  been  influenced  hy  fear,  prejudice 
id  iffnonnoe.  The  sioest  way  to  brinjo^ 
em  oeek  and  make  them  good  citizens  is 
•  praent  sneh  a  snectada  of  order  and 
iqiiillity  as  will  snow  them  that  their 
ara  and  prejudices  are  unfounded.  But 
^en  admitting  thdr  hostility,  what  can 
ush  a  faction  accomplish  if  tiie  State  is 
cnted  ?  And  this  l^ds  to  the  first  con- 
tnaion,  that  the  real  puUic  enemies  are 
lose  eaM$e$  wkkk  prevemi  ihs  re-tfiablM- 
temi  of  fmbhe  iramqwUHty.  Now  what  are 
leae  causes?  "Eve^hing  that  has 
sen  done  in  this  narolution,  good  or  bad, 

owing  to  wriHng$:  in  them,  perhaps, 
len,  we  shall  find  the  source  of  the  evils 
bat  threaten  us."  And,  accordingly,  he 
roceeds  to  show  that  these  public  enemies 
re  ihe  encouragers  and  apologists  ofpopu- 
V  excesses.  After  a  hasty  summary  of 
le^e  excesses,  he  exclaims,  with  a  natural 
nd  virtuous  indignation — **  And  to  think 
3 at  there  are  writers  blood-thirsty  or 
>wardly  enough  to  come  forward  as  the 
rotectors  and  excusers  of  these  murders  ! 
hat  they  dare  to  abet  them  !  That  they 
are  to  point  out  this  and  that  victim !  That 
ley  have  the  audacity  to  give  the  name  of 
opufar  justice  to  these  horrible  violations 
f  all  justice  and  all  law!  To  be  sure, 
le  power  of  hanging,  like  all  other  powers, 
i  ultimately  referable  to  the  people,  but 

IS  a  frightful  thing,  if  this  is  the  only 
ower  which  they  are  not  willing  to  exer- 
36  by  their  representatives." 

Then  follow  several  pages  of  just  and 
owerful  invective  against  "  those  people 
0  whom  all  law  is  burdensome,  all  re- 
tniint  insupportable,  all  rule  odious  ;  peo- 
le  fur  whom  an  honest  life  is  the  most 
ppressive  of  yokes !  They  hated  the  old 
[)vemment,  not  because  it  was  bad,  but 
xause  it  was  a  government ;  they  will 
Bte  the  new  ;  they  will  hate  all,  whatever 


be  their  nature."  How  accurately  Chknier 
foresaw  what  would  be  the  consequence  of 
giving  in  to  these  people  may  be  seen  from 
tiie  following  extract  :-^ 

**  Now,as  t  Wis  saying,  is  it  not  evident  that, 
on  the  one  hand,  the  workmen  and  day-laboreri 
of  every  class,  who  only  live  by  constant  and 
steadv  work,  abandoning  themselves  to  this 
torbolent  indolence,  will  no  longer  be  aUe  to 
gain  a  subsistence,  and  before  long,  stimulated 
Egr  hanger,  and  the  rage  which  hunger  inspiies, 
will  only  think  of  seeking  for  money  wherever 
they  imagine  it  may  be  found  ?.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  burdly  necessary  to  say  that  the 
farms  and  workshops  thus  abandoned  will  cease 
to  be  capable  of  supplying  that  income  of  in- 
dividoals  which  abne  makes  the  public  income. 
No  mors  taxes  then;  consequently  no  more 
poblks  service;  consequently  the  upper  cksses 
rsdoced  to  misery  and  despair ;  the  army  dis- 
banded and  pillaffing  the  country ;  the  infamy 
of  a  national  bankruptcy  accomplished  and  de- 
clared ;  the  dtiiens  all  in  arms  aasiost  each 
other.  No  more  taxes ;  consequently  no  more 
government ;  the  Nstkmal  Assembly  obliged  to 
abandon  its  task,  and  put  to  flight;  universal 
■langhtermnd  conflagration;  provinces,  towns, 
Mvi  individoals  mutually  accusing  one  another 
of  tbeir  common  disasters;  France  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  convulsions  of  this  incendiary 
anarchy. 

There  was  no  want  of  respectable  per- 
sons to  laugh  at  these  alarms  and  pity  the 
alarmists.     Chenier  has  a  word  for  these  : 

"  1  abould  like  these  persons,  for  our  entire 
satisfaction,  to  deign  to  lake  pen  in  hand,  and 
prove  that  these  feraientalions,  those  tempests, 
those  continued  pangs,  have  not  the  tendency 
which  I  attributed  to  them ;  tliat  they  do  not 
produce  a  spirit  of  insubordination  and  want  of 
discipline;  or,  if  they  please,  that  this  spirit  is 
not  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  law  and  lib- 
erty. I  should  like  them  also  to  show  us  what 
will  become  of  Franco,  if  the  bulk  of  tlie  French 
people,  wearied  of  their  own  indiscretions  and 
the  anarchy  resulting  from  thorn,  wearied  of 
never  arriving  at  the  goal  which  they  have 
themselves  continually  put  further  off,  should 
oome  to  believe  that  liberty  is  only  to  be  found 
in  disgust  of  liberty,  and,  as  the  rememl)rance 
of  former  evils  is  readily  effaced,  should  end 
by  regretting  their  old  yoke  of  quiet  degrada^i 
tion." 

He  proceeds  to  draw  an  important  dis. 
tinction  :— 

"  These  same  persons  are  never  tired  oC  t^ 
peating  to  as  that  things  are  preserved  by  the 
same  metms  which  have  ac(juired  t\\en\,    u  \w 
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this  they  mean  that  conrage,  activity  and  anion 
are  as  necessary  to  preserve  liberty  as  to  win 
it,  nothing  is  more  incontrovertible  or  more  irrel- 
evant ;  but  if  they  understand  that  in  both  cases 
thifl  con  mere,  and  activitv,  and  union,  are  to 
manifest  tiiemselves  in  the  same  way  and  by 
the  same  actions,  they  are  very  much  mistaken. 
The  very  contrary  is  the  truth,  for  in  destroy- 
ing and  overthrowinnr  a  colossal  and  unjust 
power,  the  more  ardent  and  headlong  our  cour- 
age the  more  certain  our  success.  ^But  after- 
wards, whon  our  ground  is  cleared  and  we  have 
to  rebuild  on  extensive  and  durable  foundations, 
when  \VL*  mu.*»t  mako  after  having  unmade, 
then  (jur  courage  should  be  tlie  very  reverse  of 
wlint  it  was  at  first.  It  should  be  calm,  pru- 
dent and  deliberate;  it  should  manifest  itself 
only  in  wisilom,  tenacity  and  patience  ;  it  should 
fiiar  to  r»*scmble  those  torrents  which  ravage 
without  fertilizing.  Hence  it  follows  that  the 
mounri  which  accomplished  the  Revolution,  if 
t!icy  c.)n*inuc  to  be  ouiployed  without  addition 
or  (pialitication,  can  only  destroy  its  efficiency 
by  hindfrinsf  the  constitution  from  being  estab- 
lis}ic<l.  Hince  again  it  follows  that  those  wild 
inniphlrtoers,  llio.^e  unruly  demagogues,  who, 
enemies,  as  we  have  seen,  of  all  government 
and  ail  restraint,  thundered  against  old  abuses 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution,  were  dien 
right  enough,*  for  they  found  themselves  for 
the  mniuout  united  with  all  honest  men  in  pro- 
claiuiiiig  th(?  truths  which  have  made  us  free ; 
but  that  MOW  they  ought  not  to  claim  our  con- 
fi'ienre  a??  a  debt,  or  accuse  our  want  of  atten- 
tion as  a  want  of  gratitude,  while  in  «?»ing  the 
sauie  (^Yp^ossions  and  the  same  declamations 
against  an  absolutely  new  order  of  things,  they 
arc  preaching  an  entirely  different  doctrine, 
which  w«)uM  "conduct  us  to  a  different  end.'' 

What  remedies  and  safeguards  are  to 
\yo,  adnptcd?  Popular  errors  are  apt  to 
aiTse  from  ignorance,  rather  than  doliberate 
wickedness.  The  real  principhjs  of  civil 
liberty  must  be  carefully  inculcated.  Here 
arc  some  of  the  things  which  every  citizen 
ought  to  know  and  feel : — 

**  That  there  can  bo  no  happiness  and 
freedom  in  s^)cioty  without  government  and 
public  order. 

"  That  there  can  be  no  private  wealth,  un- 
less th<i  public  revenue,  or  in  other  woixis, 
the  public,  wealth,  is  secure. 

"  That  f  lie  public  wealth  cannot  be  secure 
without  public  order. 

"  That,  while  in  despotic  states  a  blind 


•  An  application  of  the  same  principle  explains 
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obedience  to  the  caprices  of  despots  b 
called  public  order,  under  a  free  constlta- 
tion  founded  on  the  national  sovereignty, 
public  order  is  the  only  safeguard  of  per- 
sons and  property,  the  only  support  of  the 
constitution. 

"  That  there  is^o  constitution,  unless  aB 
the  citizens  are  freed  from  every  illegal  re- 
straint, and  cordially  united  to  bear  the 
yoke  of  the  law — a  yoke  always  light  when 
all  bear  it  equally. 

"  That  every  respectable  nation  respeeti 
itself. 

"  That  every  nation  which  respects  itself 
respects  its  own  laws  and  magistrates. 

"  That  t'iiere  is  no  liberty  without  law. 

'*  That  there  is  no  law  if  one  part  of  soci- 
ety, be  it  the  majority  or  not,  can  forciblf 
assail  and  attempt  to  overthrow  the  fonner 
general  wish  which  ha.s  made  a  law,  with- 
out  waiting  for  the  times  and  obser\'ing  the 
forms  indicated  by  the  constitution. 

"  That,  as  M.  dc  Condorcet  has  very  wd 
shown   in  a  late    publication,    when  tb  j 
constitution  gives  a  legal  way  of  reform^ 
a  law  which  experience  has  shown  to  M 
faulty,   insurrection  against  a  law  is  ttl ' 
greatest  crime  of  which  a  citizen  can  M. 
guilty ;  for  he  thereby  dissolves  society  9/ 
far  as  in  him  lies,  and  this  is  the  real  criac 
of  treason. 

'*  That  there  is  no  liberty  if  all  do  mI 
obey  the  hiw,  and  if  any  one  is  obliged  llj 
obey   anything   except  the   law  and  " 
agents. 

"  That  no  one  ought  to  be  ai 
searched,  examined,  judged,  or  pi 
except  according  to  law  and  by  tw 
of  the  law. 

"  That  tlic  law  is  only  applicable  toi 
tions,  and  that  all  inquisitions  upon 
ions  and  thoughts  are  no  less  violation  i 
Uberty  when  exercised  in  the  name  of  ^ 
people,  than  when  exercised  in  the 
of  tynmts." 

If  these  brief  sentences  had  been 
ten  at  the  present  day  ;  if  they  had 
pearcd,  for  instance,  in  an  article  of 
Conner  and  Enquirer,  or  oxur  own  ReviP 
against  the  anti-renters,  while  it  could 
be  denied  that  they  expressed  soimd  p 
ical  views  in  a  bold  and  forcible  mar 
it  might  be  said  that  they  contained  v 
in^  very  striking  or  remarkable,  but  * 
omy  a  6umtic\.  ^lA  Vm<sra^a&  %tAteinen 
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npoMd.  as  they  were,  at  a  penod 
the  two  great  experimcnta  whence 


r  [K>UtJual  nxvn 
Qiiiiig  and  iat 


•woa  just  beginiiiiig  and  tbe  other 
bwl  lime  to  work  ;  a  period  when 
joritv  of  refonners  and  philoao- 
lought  with  Jefferson,  tliat  "  the  old 
of  goreminent  liad  bet'n  tried  long 
"  and  the  on\j  eecajje  fruiu  it  was 
ioto  the  oppotuI«  extromo  of  no 
sent  at  all  except  the  temporary 
an  occasional  majority,  they  denote 
(ton  sagacity  and  foreaight.  and 
Uut  Chenier  had  the  head  of  a 
on  no  leas  than  the  heart  of  a  pa- 
Most  particularly  worthy  of  notice 
jjorneas  of  hU  financial  viewH,  and 
aracr  with  which  he  traced  the 
iun  '  between  private  and  public 
!t  was  then  a  favorito  delusion, 
>  nation  might  bo  bankrupt  without 
^  the  fortunes  of  individuals.  The 
ero  and  apostle  of  democratic  dcs- 
who  rose  out  of  the  ItevotuUon,  felt 
J  contrary  error  of  supposing  that 
blic  treasury  might  continue  to  be 
)d  by  the  appropriation  of  private 
.  not  seeing  that,  to  use  an  ancient 
fosiia  illustration,  he  was  thus  killing 
Ke  that  laid  the  golden  eggs.  It  was 
d  for  a  still  more  modern  democracy 
at  a  still  wiser  and  honcster  linan- 
«dient — that  of  repudiating  the  obli- 
,  while  they  enjoy  the  acquisitions, 
,  generations. 

Atis  aa  I'rancoh  made  a  great 
HI,  which  was  not  confined  to  France. 
ircumsLineea  will  show  the  extent 
re  of  its  influence.  The  Polish  king 
HUB  Augustus,  caused  it  to  be  trana- 
ito  his  language,  and  sent  a  token 
^teem  to  the  author,  who  returned 
■  of  thanks  :  of  course,  iHefriniU  of 
•Rtlilution  were  still  more  amlibly 
d  tn  him,  after  this  royal  correspond- 
And  Condorcet,  finding  that  he 
lo  longer  take  the  lead  in  the  Society 
9.  broke  up  that  association  so  far 
in  his  power,  and  went  straight  over 
Jacobins.  Cbenier's  reputation 
IcdmI  him  to  present  himself  in  the 
og  year,  (ITSl,)  as  a  cAndidale 
assembly  ;  but,  aa  might  have  been 
«d  of  a  man  so  independent  and 
ieyond  bL*  age.  he  waa  unsacce.- 
\Jier  thin  he  eonlinucd  to  attack  und 


expose  the  Jacobins  in  the  Journal  de 
Paris,  ft  paper  professedly  neulrnl.  and 
publishing  communications  on  any  side  aa 
paid  advertisements,  but  edited  by  men  of 
a  consenative  leaning.  The  Jacobins  were 
not  slow  to  answer  their  bold  assailant. 
They  set  upon  him  hi»  oim  broiher,  Maril 
Joseph,  the  youngest  of  the  four,  who  had 
by  some  means  been  Inveigled  into  their 
mnks.  The  discussion,  which  lasted  sev- 
eral months  and  was  only  broken  off  at  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  the  rest  of  the  fiimily, 
displayed  at  the  outset,  but  did  not  long 
presene,  the  moderation  and  delicacy  de- 
manded by  the  uncommon  position  of  the 
parses.  The  two  brothers  all  hut  O'Con- 
nellized  each  other.  I'hey  applied  to  each 
other'swriting*  the  epithet  of  ("n/awou*.  then 
a  pet  word  in  the  vocabularv  of  the  French 
journalists,  and  more  usually  merited  than 
such  pet  wordagencrallyare.  HowJoseph 
Chenier  came  lo  t-ikc  side-s  with  the  Jaco- 
bins, is  not  perfectly  clear.  It  seems  proba- 
ble that  they  flattered  his  vanity,  and  made 
him  half  beficre  that  hia  brollier'n  opposi- 
tion was  attributable  to  envy  and  jealouBy. 
For  when  most  angry  witli  Andre,  his  bit- 
terest taunt  is  to  remind  hira  of  the  elec- 
tion for  deputies.  A  veiy  young  man 
among  Democrats  may  be  pardoned  fnr 
supposing  that  office  and  honor  are  synony- 
mous, and  not  reflecting  that  where  merit 
ia  no  longer  the  le.st  of  advancement,  the 
correlative  mentioned  by  Sidlust  is  una- 
voidable.* 

If,  however,  the  leading  Jacobins  sup- 
posed, that  by  getting  up  this  personal  issue 
ihcy  had  succeeded  in  diverting  or  weak- 
ening Andre  Chcnier's  attacks  upon  them, 
they  were  very  much  mistaken.  In  the 
winter  of  I702,  an  event  occurred,  which, 
by  eminently  exposing  them  to  his  ridicule, 
specially  marked  him  out  for  their  ven- 
geance. Two  years  before,  a  Swiss  regi- 
ment had  been  condemned  lo  the  galleys 
for  mutiny.  Their  offences  were  gross  and 
unequivocal :  they  had  refused  to  swear  to 
the  Constiluljon,  plundered  the  regimental 
chest,  and  fired  upon  th<!  National  Guard. 
But  General  Bouille,  against  whom  they 
then  revolted,  had  now  proved  a  traitor  to 
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lilt!  po|)ul:ir  cause.  In  ii  fit  of  cliildUh 
apile  agiiiiist  him,  tlio  Swisa  were  jKir- 
doncd  :  un  niuliun  of  Collol  d'UerboU,  tlic 
amni'sty  was  chun^fd  into  a  triiinipli ;  a 
fiitc  WHS  given  to  tlic  tilipnitud  culprila,  und 
I'eiion,  as  mayor  of  Paris,  prct^idcd  ut  it. 
Tim  intiais.:  ab'surUily  wf  tlif  affair  thii?w 
into  the  sliadu  iti>  inju.sticc  iiiui  danger; 
and  Ohoiiirr  was  not  the  man  to  Icl  any  of 
this  absurdity  be  last.  lie  satirized  and 
riilicutiMl  lU<:  JacuLiiis  in  prose  and  vuriic. 
He  sktlehi-d  a  plan  forlhi;  new  ovation  : — 

"  Thi*  Roma.ii.-i  iiapd  to  cngravi>  on  bmss  llic 
names  of  llina(>  ^eneraU  lo  whom  they  j^nlcd 
a  lriimi|ili,  !tnd  tlioir  tilles  to  bo  great  an  honor. 
1  suppose  the  city  of  l*uriH  will  follow  lliis  ex' 
ain|i1e,  anJ  llic  happy  wilneiiitcs  of  the  triuni- 
|i)ial  entry  will  read  inscribed  on  ilio  car  of  vic- 
lory: 

"  '  For  having  revcilteil  with  nrniR  in  their 
liBwi?,  and  rephcd  to  the  reading  of  the  Na- 
tional Afwinhly's  deerco  which  reralkii  Ihern 
ti>theirdnly,-l)iallhevperrirted  in tlieir revolt;' 

"'For  having  been  declared  guillyiifhighlTea- 
Pin  by  a  decn^e  of  the  iNniional  Asscnibiv,  Aug, 
Iti,  1790; 

'■' Forhaving  plunderf d the  regimental  chesl; 

■■ '  For  havi  njj  apoken  tlicse  meinorahle  words ; 
•I  FrtiKhmcn ;  tee  are  Sfrisn;  iwmuJt 
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' '  For  having  fired  upon  the  National  Gairda  of 
Mi.'tz  und  other  pkces,  who  marched  In  Nancy 
in  accordiiui-'!  withtlie  decrees  of  llio  National 
.^.■iseiatily.' '' 

And   hi>    proceeds,    with  unnnsweraMe 


''  General  tluaill£  dectived  nil  Fmiicc  and 
iUj  repretciit^ilivi  ^.  Noih^  but  ihese  Swiita  e«l- 
Jier.i  iKnttrati'd  liia  had  designs.  They  saw 
that  he  wonlil  tikn  tlie  lin't  opportanity  to  Ik- 
I'omo  a  piTjiired  traitor.  Acrordingly  tliey 
took  up  anriB  againrt  lain,  and  luade  sure  of 
tho  re^incnlul  che»t,  for  ftnir  lliin  tnoney,  falling 
into  Itia  lesH  [utriotic  handn,  should  servu  tJib 
purposes  of  llie  eonnttT-revohitionlsts. 

"Since  (iencral  Donille  lias  Miownbimaeira 
cowardly  and  IrcacheroiiK  enemy  uf  his  countrv, 
it  is  cl«ir  that  those  who  fired  on  liim,  and  on 
llic  French  cilimtDS  maTcbiuir  niider  Inn  onlrrs 
by  vi  nun  cifa  decree  of  the  National  A»tcinbly, 
cannoibat  be  excellent  patriots. 

"  In  every  criiiiinal  cane  there  can  be  hat  one 
culpable  piirty.  For  example,  when  a  murdered 
man  in  prnvt'd  lo  have  been  a  rogiie,  it  is  uvijenl 
tliathis  iiiiirilerer  mast  bo  an  honest  man.'' 

The  only  reply  Collot  d'Horboirt  und 
Ais  mj-mmlons  could  make,  was  to  chni'ge 
Chiniei-  with    being  lured  by  the  Court, 


and  to  threaten  him  with  asKiSBination — 
two  excellent  radicid  arguments. 

Chenier  liod  already  drawn  a  portrait  of 
the  Jacobin  Club,  too  faithful  not  to  pn>-  , 
vokc  their  fiercest  indignation.  Thlt  sketch  i 
was  i)ublii'hed  in  the  suppk'ment  to  the 
Journal  lie  Parii,  February  26, 1792,  just 
a  month  before  the  letter  from  which  we 
have  been  quoting  : — 

"There    exists    in    tho  midst    of   Paris  • 
numeions  association,  holding  frequent   meet- 
ings, open  to  ail  who  arc,  or  pretend  to  ht, 
patrii>tH,  always  govcrnod  by  leaden  visitde  ar 
invisible,  who  are   continually  changing  and 
matnatty  destroying  one  another,  but  wlio  1wt« 
always  tho  same  object — the  supremo  powtr; 
and  the  same  intention — to  gel  that  power  by 
whatever   mcnn«.     This  society,  fonned  at  t 
moment  wlien  liberal  principles,  though  sure  la 
triampli,  wore  not  vet  completely  CHtublishe^ 
necessarily  attmcted  a  great  number  of  citiKDS    ! 
who  were" filled  wUh  alarm  and  warmly  attach-     | 
ed  to  the  good  cause.   Alanyof  these  bad  men    | 
zeal  tlian  knowledge.     With  them   glided  ii    | 
many  hypocrites;   so   did   many   people   who 
were  in  debt,  willioat  industry,  pour  throngb    j 
their  own  indolence,  and  seeing  Hoinothing  to    I 
hope  for  in  any  change.    Many  wise  and  juM    1 
men  who  know  tliat  in  a  well  regulated  State 
all  the  citizens  do  not  attend  to  public  tftvn,    I 
while  all  ought  lo  attend  lo  their  pri^'ate  affain,     | 
bave  since  retired  from  if,  whence   it  fothnn     I 
that  this  Bsnocintinn  mast  be  chiefly  composed     j 
of  some  skilful  playcra,  who  arrange  the  card*    j 
and  profit  by  them,  of  some  subordinate  in-    ■ 
trigaers  wiih  whom  an  halatual  eagerness  U* 
mischief  lakes  the  place  ol  talent,  and  a  lai|« 
iimnber  of  idlers,   honest,   but  ignorant  and 
short-sighted,  incapable  of  any  uid  intention 
Iheinselves,  but  very  capal>1c  o(  forwanhnrr  i1m 
bad  inicntions  of  others  without  knowing  iL 

"This  Koeielv  lias  generated  an  infinity  of 
oUiers;  towns,  toroughs,  and  villages  are  foil 
of  them,  'i'hey  arc  almost  all  under  the  orden 
of  the  iiarenl  society,  with  which  they  keep  gp 
a  mo.«t  ar.live  correspondence.  It  is  n  boa*  is 
I'arii  and  the  head  of  a  larger  Uidy  extenaini; 
oi-er  France.  In  the  same  way  did  the  ChareE 
at  Rmnf.  j'lavtthf  faith,  and  govern  tlio  woiU 
by  its  congregations  of  monks^ 

"This  Hvstem  wasimaginisJ  and  expected  iwo 
ago  bynienof  great  popult"---      '     — 


lery   w 


•U  thai  ii 


s  Of'il 


their  pon-erand  preserving  their  popalarity.bol 
did  not  liee  how  perilous  an  instrument  it  wOf. 
So  long  as  tliey  ruled  tlieso  societica,  all  the 
errors  there  committed  met  tiieir  wnnneM 
approbation ;  but  since  they  have  been  blom 
up  by  this  mine  of  their  own  kindling,  Ibm 
detest  tlie  cxccsbcb  -wVich  ktc  wi  loa^r  ui  tbetr 
profit,  und,  lB,\k\ngunnQ\x&'Cti'«VCn^V  lywfrm 
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tAava,  combine  witL  bone&t  man  in 
old  moetct-plMe. 
lience  before  which  theee  societiw 
msUtiilei  Liteiralrength  ;  and  when 
1  tfaat  men  of  bu&iness  do  not  neg- 
kira  to  listen  at  the  debates  of  & 


e  tumDttuid  clamorsof  these  noisy 
ettey  to  we  whnt  mURfbe  the  or- 
asitioDortheaudipiice,and  further, 
Janguage  is  the  beet  reconi(ni.'nda- 
\.  One  Bimple  fnllac;  ia  all-Bufli- 
eonatituCioti  being  founded  ou  that 
I,  (Jlr  lottrdgTtry  of  the  peiijili,  il  is 
iij  to  persuade  the  liMencra  at  the 


ey: 


e  I'll  a 


smnil  ntim- 


a  and  JDurnal-mougeiB  have  gen- 
led  this  dc&nilion.  Some  hundred 
:onect«d  in  a  garden  or  at  a  play 
nga  of  robltcrs  and  shop-liflerB,  art 
denominat«id  the  pfpie ;  and  novel 
t  wanlcn  despot  receive  from  th( 
con rtier  adoration  so  vile  and  dis- 
lie  b4xo  flaiicry  with  which  two  ot 
ind  usurpers  of  the  national  sove- 
ei-ery  day  intoxicated — Ibankato  the 
epeahera  of  these  Eocielieil 
aeiublance  of  palrlotisni  ia  tlie  onlj 
iriuc,  EOfno  men  who  liave  beei 
by  their  diBgracpful  lives  mti  to  the 
a  reputation  for  patriotism,  by  the 
their  discooraes.  founding  on  their 
lamations.  and  the  passions  of  the 
Dbliviun  of  the  past  and  hope  for  t)ic 
i  redeeming  lliem^eives  fiom  dis- 
npiidencc.  Al  the  clubs  are  daily 
,  scotimeiitB  and  even  principles 
«tcn  the  fortunes  and  the  properly  of 
J  liie  names  of  fureMaUing  and  m/>- 
ualryaud  commerce  Ate  rcpreflcnled 
Every  rich  man  passes  for  a  pub- 
Neilber  honor  nor  reputation  in 
ioas  suspicions  and  unbridled  slan' 
led  lihtrt^  <^  apinian.  He  who  dc- 
if  of  an  accuBBlion,  is  a  saspected 
lemy  uf  the  people.  At  the  clubs, 
rdily  ia  admired,  if  it  be  only  mur- 
■ery  falsehood  cherished,  if  il  be  only 
•  •••**  Sometimes,  in- 
y  parties  are  ansaikd,  but  tliey  are 
ith  a  violence,  a  ferocity,  and  nn  uo- 
al  muke  them  appear  innocent." 

the  wkme  tune,  (its  eiAct  tlLite 
ledium  uf  its  publication  are  ua- 

Clit'nicr  wrolc  The  Allan  of 
lori  of  last  appeal  to  the  lovors 

order.  Its  title  alludes  to  the 
if  llic  ancients,  who  made  Jaw  a 
and  erected  ullars  to  bim. 

•urei  re  bare  ool yet  iaiilatcd them  j 


to  the  letter,  hut,  ns  in 

ligioiis  men  have  nbcen 

tnie  allar  where  the  De 

ed,  and  that  ititenml  ai 

times  more  vsluable  tl 

niagnlGcent  worship  inl 

ber  of  persons,  and  cou  ices 

by  express  coniiecrslion 

hud  never  more  truly  all 

now  in  Paris;  that  itwi  •"'  ■. 

more  general  worship;        i   ,.  „ 

its  temple  ;  lliat  all  reap,..  be- 

come its  poblin'M,  oiJerinj  ice 

oflheir  opinions  and  tli( 

The  mob  coramit  isscs ;  rsonal 
f-rivacy  am'    lersonal  ty  nre        Hded ; 

the  re^pe«i  peop.,-  •"■■  noth        igniitst 

it  or  abi  "  f"  >J  talkd 

ariilocra. 

"The  '01.1.U  t  7/ 

stupefies  nm  puulic  man,  tmu  ana  >:iy 

principle  of  motion  in  him.  lib  nimiea  the 
success  of  the  good,  with  all  his  heart;  he  is 
making  zenlous  exertions  that  way,  and  would 
sacrifice  all  his  fortune  to  it ;  in  the  midst  of 
his  action,  lot  him  jiear  tlioso  four  fatal  Bvlla- 
bles  pronounced  agoinst  him,  and  he  tremUes, 
he  grows  pale,  the  swonl  of  the  laiv  falls  from 
his  grasp.  Now  it  ii  clear  enough,  that  Cicero 
will  never  be  anything  better  than  an  oritKcral, 
to  lake  Clodius  or  Calaline's  word  for  it :  if, 
then,  Cicero  is  a/raid,  what  uUlbeecmt  ofus  ?" 

It  must  be  plead,  however,  in  excuse  for 
these  respectable  people  who  said  nothing 
for  fear  of  being  called  aruloerais,  that 
they  had  pretty  urgent  motives  for  silence. 
To  he  unpopular  at  that  day,  waa  to  have 
your  head  cut  off;  the  terms  were  con- 
vertible. There  aro  many  among  ua,  to 
whom  such  reproaches  arc  inHniti^ly  more 
applicable,  men  who  will  not  lift  up  their 
voices  against  Bomc  popular  abuse  or  in- 
justice or  prejudice,  for  fear  of  being 
called  federalist  or  aristocmt ;  although, 
thank  Ood !  to  call  a  man  federalist  or 
aristocrat  neither  knocks  him  on  the  head 
nor  even  takes  a  cent  out  of  his  pocket. 
And  when  we  hear  a  man  complaining  of 
the  ti/rannif  of  ihe  majority  and  papular  i»- 
limidalion  because  hb  independent  con- 
duct has  caused  his  fellow -townsmen  to 
refuse  him  their  voices  at  an  election,  or 
made  some  honest  editor  afraid  to  publish 
his  communications,  we  would  just  refer 
him  to  Chcnicr,  who  was  putting  bis  neck 
under  the  axe  ereij  time  he  took  pen  m 
hand. 
The  momentoua  teeth  of  August  casM, 
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and  that  notorious  popular  potentate  whom 
our  saucy  friends  over  the  water  have  fa- 
cetiously denominated  "the  Yankee  Jus- 
tinian," had  the  supreme  jurisdiction  in 
Paris.  The  Journal  de  Paris  was  put 
down  vi  et  armis,  and  its  conductors  and 
contributors  precipitately  scattered.  Che- 
nior  was  in  imminent  danger ;  many  thought 
that  ho  must  have  fiUlen  a  victim  to  the 
popular  fury,  and  Wieland,  the  German 
poet,  wrote  to  inquire  if  he  were  yet  alice. 
But  he  was  not  dead  ytt,  nor  even  silent; 
only  his  writings  were  now  anonymous  or 
pseudonymous.  Owing  to  this  fact,  nearly 
all  that  he  published  in  the  autumn 
and  winter  of  1792-3  has  been  lost.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  he  was  the  author  of 
the  h'ttor  in  which  Louis  after  his  condem- 
nation vainly  appealed  to  the  French  peo- 
ple. After  the  king's  death  his  friends 
persuaded  him  to  quit  Paris  for  Versailles, 
where  he  remained  a  whole  yeiir.  By  that 
time  most  of  liis  personal  enemies  had  dis- 
appeared, some  torn  to  pieces  by  wolves, 
and  some  by  their  fellow  Jacobins.  But 
Collot  d*IIerbois  still  lived,  and  his  power 
nearly  equalled  Robespierre's. 

On  the  Cth  of  January,  1794,  Chenier 
was  arrested.  The  immediate  and  ostensi- 
ble cause  of  his  arrest  was  a  visit  to  a  sus- 
pecL<?d  lady  at  Passy.  The  proceeding 
was  utterly  illegal,  even  according  to  such 
scanty  remains  of  law  as  the  Terrorists 
had  preserved  for  themselves,  for  Chenier 
was  not  under  the  local  jurisdiction  of  the 
man  who  seized  him,  and  had  a  safe  con- 
duct and  certificate  of  good  citizenship 
from  tlie  authorities  of  his  quartier.  In- 
deed the  gaoler  of  the  Luxemburg  pnson 
refused  to  receive  him.  but  the  functionary 
at  St.  Lazare  was  less  scrupulous. 

As  Joseph  Chenier  had  been  an  influ- 
ential Jacobin  and  a  member  of  the  Con- 
vention, there  were  not  wanting  persons 
afterwards  to  assert  that  he  had  netflected 
to  .siive  his  brother's  life  when  it  was  in  his 
power  to  do  so  ;  nay,  some  even  charged 
him  with  havmjf  contributed  to  his  con- 
demnation.  This  imputatitm  his  friends 
have  indignantly  repelled.  They  main- 
tain that,  on  the  coutrar}%  it  was 
chiefly  through  his  influence  that  An- 
dre had  remained  unmolested  for  the  .six- 
teen months  preceding.  They  affirm, 
moreover,  that  Joseph  had  been  for  some 
^we  v/rtiuUfy-  disconnected  with  the  Jaco- 


bins, having  grown  wiser  as  they  grew 
more  frantic  ;  that  he  was  then  a  suspect- 
ed if  not  a  denounced  man,  and  would  him* 
self  have  shared  the  fate  of  Andre,  had  the 
rule  of  Robespierre  lasted  a  fortnigiit 
longer.  The  two  pleas  are  not  perfectly 
consistent,  and  we  think  that  generally  tne 
editors  and  biographers  of  the  brothen 
have  erred  in  trying  to  prove  too  mncli, 
and  in  giving  to  the  accusation  a  greater 
importance  than  it  deser\-ed.*  For  oar 
own  part,  we  do  not  believe  one  syllable  of 
it.  The  Cheniers  had  that  strong  family 
attachment  which  all  families  ought  to 
have,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  if 
Joseph  regarded  the  wishes  of  his  reh- 
tives,  when  the  question  was  only  abovl 
breaking  off  a  paper  war  with  his  brother, 
he  would  have  disregarded  them  whea 
that  brother's  life  was  at  stake,  llie  ad- 
vice he  gave  his  father,  who  wished  him  to 
iigitiite  openly  for  his  brothers,  *"  Rather 
try  to  let  them  be  forgotten,"  was  the  veiy 
best  that  could  have  been  given,  as  the 
event  too  truly  showed.  Had  nothing  been 
said  about  Andre,  he  might  have  rcnudiied 
unnoticed  for  two  days  longer,  whkli 
would  have  been  enough  to  save  his  life,  and 
actujilly  did^savc  the  life  of  Sauveur  ;  bat 
the  memorial  which  lus  father  addressed 
to  that  body  called  with  a  mournful  irony 
the  CommUtee  of  Public  Safety,  was  hu 
death-warrant.  * 

And  now  comes  a  characteristic  speci- 
men of  radical  inaccuracy.  Another  of 
the  Cheniers,  Sauveur,  formerly  an  ofticcr 
in  the  army  of  the  north,  had  been  arn*st- 
ed  and  imprisoned  at  Beauvais.  In  such 
haste  was  the  indictment  agiunst  Andre 
drawn  up,  that  it  confounded  him  with 
Sauveur ;  attributed  to  one  brother  the 
acts  and  writings  of  both,  and  designated ' 

"^  ]'>pi^cially  do  wc  think  M.  Arnault  to  blame,, 
for  seriously  confijiinjj^  in  a  nurralionof  fwopagef, 
a  scantialoiiB  story  ot  Madame  de  ('r«*nti:4,  abool 
Madotuoiselle  Duinesnirs  reception  of  Joseph  Che* 
nier  ;  as  if  a  Frencii  actress  would  trouble  hendf 
about /rrt//»,  whi-n  there  was  a  clinnc:,*  of  Fnyingl 
mntf  or  makln<;  a  scene. 

t  And  yet,  after  all,  must  we  not  Hds  that^  La  a 
higher  sense,  Joseph  Chenier  was  morally  giiiilTn 
his  brother's  death  1    lie  had  encouraged  the  Ji; 
cobina  in  iheir  earlier  attempts;  he  had  defendp' 
or  apologized  for  their  excesses :  he  had  given  thr 
his  pen»  his  voice,  and  his  inauence.    In  ao  ii 
then,  aa  he  had  contributed  to  their  triunnph,  mr 
he  be  deemed  answerable  for  the  conaequencea 
that  triumph.    Alas !  it  is  not  too  well  rcmembei 
even  at  the  piewnv  da^,  >!kA.\.  ^^t^  v)Ko  Kef|»  fo  «. 
I  liie>lood-got«horeTttp<m»iUtf«ptt«* 
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#lW|Hfe» '^itvKmi  */^  'Jiwiy  ^f  ^PfMMcii 


T* 


h0  poeftrafitar  m  eanrifaliat-gipwl  mA 

yili  tfdB  uotfcibii  m  petiood  idendtf 
iii^  te  4i»  iddlM  of  Ittfrnttp  Ui  broCh^ 
^#0^  lili'tBaiMe  mM  taeomiraL 

TbsM  *«■%  idkadt»  HHtty  MMimB  whj 
irfMhift  Gheaiflr  Aodd  kmf#  kiade  no  fur- 
to  Hie  pMceafings  agunit 
niMMMiy  to  eipoia  tlieir 
flriniBlr  ia  the  6fQt  of  firtiire 
tSWlrhoM  photic  hopes 
eo  craeftr  (fitoppomied,  fife  mui 
■he:    when  a  mtDof  lefined 
Hmu  priiiflipieey  hopes  oc  fibe- 
woi.  freedom  nroni  per^ 
an   eoiMliftiitioiiel  land- 
■wept  eiwsf >  sod  the  oohloeimey 
fch  dfti^oadeiiojr  is  utter  and 
He  has  "lost  the  dream  of 
the  other  dream  of  done,**  and 


not  hoir  to  hdp  hamself  or  othen. 
oidj  eaa  he  be  snstafaied.    If 


haa  been  deeplj  fanbned  irith  the 

I  pldoeophy^— Ihe  prnkwophy  of  Chria- 
"^     nu^  remember  tut    '*Gk>d 


laWb  hhnsdf  in  many  wajs/'  and  faith 
wHl  iDamine  for  him  what,  to  the  eye  of 
reason  alone,  is  thick  daifaiess. 

ydymg  in  h  oupav^J  ZtS^ 


But  we  Tery  much  fear  Ohenier  had  not 
this  consolation.  His  news,  lofty  and 
noUe  as  they  were,  were  still  bounded  by 
this  world  and  the  fimits  cf  human  al»lity. 
And  at  that  time  it  seemed  as  if  no  human 
abifity  could  do  anything  for  the  French. 
The  people,  from  whom  the  gallows  was 
a  more  aoeeptable  gift  than  the  riffht  hand 
of  friendship,*  had  triumphed,  and  he  had 
long  brfbre  made  upiiis  nund  which  alter- 
natire  to  ehoose. 

Chenlbr  was  guillotined  July  25th,  1794. 
His  works  were  not  collected  till  1819, 
and  complete  editions  of  them  did  not  ap< 
pear  till  1840. 
# 

*  **  SHb  triampheat,  er  toot  geiw  par  q«i  il  v«m 
mieiix  etre  pendre  que  n^aidccomme  ami.^— ^Mf 
aux  F)nmeau  tur  Uun  vtntabUt  Ennemu, 


FREDERICK  WILLIAM  IV.  KING  OF  PRUSSIA. 


[Tte  aecompanjing  portrait  of  the  present  Kin^  of  Praasia,  waa  taken  from  an  oxcelleot 
tn  jniDt,famiahed  for  Uie  purpose,  by  the  politeness  of  J.  W.  Schmidt,  Esq.,  Prussian 
I  lor  this  city.    It  is  a  pen  drawing,  printed  by  Donlevy's  Chcmitypio  press. — Ed.] 


PsBDnaiCK  William  the  Fourth 

in  the  royal  palace,  at  Bcrtin,  on  the 

l|5Ui  of  October,  ra  the  year  1795.     His 

was  then  Crown  Prince  of  Pmssia, 

his  grandfather,  Frederick  'WHliam  II., 

atiu  on  the  throne. 

It  most  be  confessed,  that  this  monarch 

*^  into  oxiatenoe  in  one  of  the  most 

aaj  perioda  that  mar^  the  history  of 

world.    The  gi'^t  French  Revolution 

w«D  adfaneed  in  ks  'wonderful  career. 


r/. 


burying  in  ruin  the  ancient  house  of  the 
Capets,  and  all  the  timc-lionorcd  institu- 
tions of  the  Church  and  of  the  State.  AD 
the  old  orders  of  society,  all  the  former 
usages  and  opinions,  all  the  cherished 
modes  of  admmistering  the  government, 
and  CTcn  the  very  boasted  military  tactica 
of  the  age  of  Louis  the  Great,  (as  Louia 
XIV.  had  long  been  called,)  had  gone 
down  toother  m  the  overwhelming  vortex 
of  that  astounding  movement ;  and  a  new' 

•_  f 1 t»^»  a  •  «  ... 


>m  ionmdo^  &  Aad^mspf  owerFraaee,  I  Boekl  and  political  world  was  becinnino  to 
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rise  out  of  the  chaos.  The  Directory  had 
succeeded  the  overthrow  of  Robespierre 
and  his  Jacobin  friends  ;  and  it  was  pre- 
paring the  way  for  its  own  dissolution,  and 
tlie  accession  of  the  Consulate,  with  the 
(.'orsican  at  its  head. 

Nor  had  the  moral  volcano,  which  had 
Kivelled  every  ancient  institution  of  France 
in  the  dust — just  as  the  tremendous  hur- 
ricane in  the  natural  world,  prostrates  for- 
ests, overturns  houses,  and  spreads  desola- 
tion everywhere — been  confined,  in  its 
ravages,  to  the  limits  of  that  beautiful,  but 
then  unhappy  country.  Its  effects  were 
felt  in  all  the  civilized  world,  especiiilly  in 
the  European  portion  of  it.  Thrones  which 
had  endured  a  thousand  years,  trembled 
on  their  bases,  and  fear  fell  upon  all  the 
venerable  adjuncts  by  which  they  had  been 
so  long  propped  up. 

In  no  country  wjis  there  more  alarm 
among  sensible  and  far-seeing  men,  than  in 
Germany  :  in  none  was  there  greater  occa- 
sion for  it.  From  immemorial  time — at 
least  from  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire— ^that  countr}'  had  been  the  prey  of 
all  sorts  of  despotism,  from  that  of  the 
poorest  baron  and  the  humblest  priest,  up 
through  the  double  lines  of  State  and 
Ohurch.  to  the  throne  of  th«^  Empomr  and 
the  chair  of  the  Fisherman. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem  to  men  o{ 
our  day,  the  trembling  despotisms  of  that 
country — wholly  insensible  of  their  own 
weakness,  and  ignorant  of  the  nation  >\itli 
which  thoy  had  to  do — conibinod  their  ! 
forces,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  France  i 
to  her  pristine  condition.  Large  arniios  , 
were  marched  to  the  Rhine,  there  to  meet  ' 
inglorious  defeat,  and  thence  to  be  driven 
back,  overwhelmed  with  shamc^  to  the 
lands  whence  they  came. 

Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  i\\(^y  suffered 
such  disasters.  The  enemy  with  whom 
they  w^ent  to  contend,  was  a  young  giant, 
awaking  up  in  all  his  energy,  and  intoxica- 
ted with  the  enthusiasm  of  newly -got- 
ten freedom.  The  sudden  acqmsition  on 
the  part  of  the  masses  of  liberty,  or  what 
was  deemed  to  be  such,  had  infused  a  new 
life  throughout  the  entire  nation.  Old 
thiogR  had  passed  away,  and  all  things  had 
become  new — alas !  not  always  in  the  best 
sense.  And  when  the  old  dynasties  under- 
U}o}i  to  put  down  this  most  astonishing 
^Femei?/  which  the  world  has  ever  seen, 


the  AUom!  and  the  Marchon$! 
Marseillaise  Hymn  sent  young  Fi 
overwhelming  force  into  Flanden 
Rhine,  to  the  Jura,  to  the  Alps, 
tile  foot  was  allowed  to  tread  the 
France  many  days.  The  panio- 
foe  was  pursued  even  into  the  mi 
Holland,  nor  found,  in  its  dy 
its  canals,  the  safety  which  it 
Not  only  did  the  blue -eyed  Qen 
treat  with  precipitation  back  to  tb 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  but  were  glai 
render  the  western,  and  with  it,  fc 
ions  of  inhabitants,  to  the  Rep 
France.  The  Austrians  were  en 
of  Switzerland,  and  were  compell 
tire  altogether  from  their  ill-ffot 
sessions  in  Italy !  Such  were  the 
meats  of  a  mighty  nation,  when 
had  infused  a  new  life  throoghoD 
classes  of  its  population. 

And  what  if  liberty  was  perv* 

licentiousness,  and  new  despots  mc 

the  deserted  seats  whence  the  old 

recently  been  hurled  ?     Still   thi 

possessed  the  emblems  and  somi 

substantial  fruits  of  freedom.     ( 

nopolies  were  gone.     The  enormot 

possessions  of  the  church,  of  th 

ty,  and  of  the  crown,  had   been, 

most  part,  confisciited,  and  a  new 

things,  sr)  far  as  the  agricultunil  p( 

was  concerned,  had  commenced. 

despotism  had  again  t^en  the 

libertv,   even  while  wearinj;    its 

was  some  consolation  to  the  mas 

the  despots  were  from  among  th( 

and  not  of  an  ancient,  privileged,  s 

detested  caste.     And  then,  if  it  w 

potism,  it  was  a  glorious  one,  i 

Frenchmen  is  a  great  deal.     V9 

gave  them  chains  at  home  ?   it  gj 

consideration    and     glory   abroa 

more,  if  it  was  a  despotism,  it  w 

their   own  making ;  and  we  all  k 

men  will  submit  with  much  more 

ment  and   better  grace,  to   bur 

which  they  themselves  are  the 

than  to  those  which  others  impose 

But  let  us  return  from  this  dign 

digression,  however,  needed  to 

the  subject — to  the  state  of  Gei 

the  epoch  of  the  birth  of  Freder 

iam  iV.    Two  great  military  gov 

ruled    the    Germanic  and    Gem 

vonic  Tttfiea — ^<d  koaVnMi  wad 


.ft*w^:>  IWw  fv  mg  <f.f-mm-  - 
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I  atttuDcd  to  !Ui  acme  of  hauteur, 
insupportable  and  ridiculous,  on 
of  their  achievements  in  arms. 
grouDils  i)f  ttuB  insolent  bcuring 
t  equal.  Austria  had  for  a  long 
;en  distinguished  for  her  warlilte 
ties  and  illustrious  deeds.  She 
the  Turks  in  a  hundred  battles, 
A  by  Poland,  had  been  the  bul- 
Ohristfodom  ngaiast  the  Moslems. 


one  tiaia,  it  seemed  as  if  he  •bonld  be  cow 
polled  to  ttaad  agaiut  all  ooutineatol  Ba 
rope.  And  what  a  apeotade  did  fae'pn 
aent  I  ■  At  (me  monuntt  ve  aee  him  beM- 
ing  the  Bmuana  cm  the  Oder,  and  d^Miw 
tlMm  back  towards  Potaod;  anim  he  m 
fiffhtinff  the  Anstriaita  amid  the  nomt- 
tamfl  cl  Sileua,  or  attacking  and  hattaiiag 
down  the  byttlementa of Piigne  1  Atone 
"      TortT   The  BMmr 


MtaMi  in  nuEtaty  ■&»,  and  her 
ipa  worid-wide  extended. 
Promia,  ahe  waa  aponwav  among 
b  powen«  not  lumng,  in  Ctet,  com- 
eontnrr  of  national  eiistence.* 
bean  angnlariy  fortunate  in  the 
her  ndua;  no  royal  hwue  m 
hnvii^,  from  the  fint,  prodneed 
mt  men  than  that  of  Bnradenbnrg. 
va  t^  fw  the  most  part,  a  poor 
and  criginaDj  ita  extent  was  very 
Ita  poBlion,  too,  !■  oneofesaen- 
Bnt  Frederick 


while,  all  seems  to  be  lort !'  The  e 
oAen  measure?  her  strength  with  takes  poaacwion  of  Ua  blaang  capital, 
«  r&oe,  and  not  without  success.  whQat  ae  fiiea  with  his  afiBtteredlegioneto 
the  banks  of  the  £lbe.  But  soon  ncfaisT 
nmches  apin  on  lua  standards,  and  "  jMd 
Fiitx  "  is  m  pooaeawm  of  his  aandr,  pfaw- 
pTodiuniig  realm.  Kothing  eonld  dannt 
&EL  ^C  night  be  beaten,  but  eraqnered, 
nerer.  ffii  nund  was  as  nctire  as  lua 
bo^,  and  his  right  hand  wielded  the  gooae- 
qniu  as  readily  as  the  swtnd.  For  wi.to 
write  "  two  hundred  verses  "  on  the  eve 
of  acreat  battle,  was  almost  an  ordinary 
ni^ta  worici 

That  such  a  oonsununate  genera],  the 
monareh  of  (he  nation,  should  be  saitQuadad 
with  able  conunsnden,  is  no  wsyaatosUt- 
ing.  Himsdf  sharii^  in  all  the  htigves 
and  exposures  of  the  camp— with  as  moeb 
times,  had  raised  her  up  from  the  |  patience  drilling  a  company  of  grenadiete, 
I  of  a  third  or  fourth-rate  power,  on  foot,  in  the  midst  of  a  drenching  rain, 
^e  in  the  very  first  rank.  In  his  I  as  he  marshalled  a  hundred  re^ments  on  a  - 
fears'  War,  he  resisted,  successful-  Champ  de  Man — it  was  inevitable  that  his 
ia,  Austria,  France,  Poland  and  '  spirit  should  be  imparted  to  the  officers 
t«gethcr  with  several  of  the  around  him,  be  they  princes  of  the  blood, 
powers  of  Germany.  Indeed,  at  nobles  of  high  birth,  or  plebeians  from  the 
■ — -^~ — — -*-  lowest  rante.  The  HAme  enthusiasm  per- 
vaded the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
common  soldiers.  And  at  \Sb  death  he 
left  Prussia  the  roost  distinguished  nation 
in  Europe  for  military  prowess.  He  left, 
too,  an  able  corps  of  great  commanders, 
whom  his  own  genius  and  example  had 
trained  up.  And  Prussian  tactics  were 
adopted,  as  the  French  are  now,  by  all.  the 
civiliied  world,  and  the  plans  of  her  (cam- 
paigns nnd  of  her  battles  were  studied,  as 
master- pieces,  by  cadeta  and  all  others  who 
sought  distinction  in  military  Ufe, 

In  the  year  1786,  died  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  with  him  the  mUitair  glory  (rf 
Prussia  went  dowu  to  the  tomb,  and  r«- 
mained  there  for  &  quarter  of  a  century. 
Frederick   William  II.  succeeded   to  the 


wPras- 


iitioEuI  eiiMcnce  of  Pniuii  datei  from 
mi,  whrn  Fnderirk  111.,  Diike  of  Brnn- 
UBomed  the  tille  of  King  of  PraraiB,  and 
of  Frrderirk  L  of  that  kinedom. 
iek  ITiltiBlii— (he  Qnal  EUctar, 
reaBcd— wuthcitalfoundnaf  1. 
lorn.  He  came  lo  tbr  ducal  ihToue  ol 
Ml  ID  M40,  lod  nigned  idok  ihon  forty 
e  wu  in  ercrv  aenae  ■  grral  man.  and  a 
PniMiunt.  He  invited  ihc  peiwcoied 
■  of  Fnace  to  hi>  dominionB,  and 
Sacked  ihilhrr,  carrying  with  Ihem  iheii 
nM  to  IB*  their  riehr«~aa  well  a*  thrii 
9  waa  the  faiher  of  the  lirtil  King  of  I'rua- 
ed  lo  in  [he  r^eceding  note. 

Even  when  Frederick  11.  (commonly 
cderick  the  Oreal)  aocended  the  tbronc 
n ;_ It  larger ■■ ■■- 


■nnqrlnuiiaj  and  (la  popalalion  waaabout  | 
tmt!     He  lea  ii  Brcaily  enlarged  andqu»e 

At  prewDl,   Pmuia   exceeds   120,000  ' 
lea,  Biid  baa  about  fifleeti  milliona  of  Id'   i 

Iia  diqainwd  alale,  aa  well  aa  ila  Dam-    i  '^"=>"='*''»     '■""•""_  "■    ■"■>'     -—-•-■  ."^    -" 
I  great  obatacic  in  the  way  of  iu      throne  of  his  lUustnous  uncle,  and  inglor 


Sm^^c 


l"G.^«*ife "/^'z  ""^'^  r^igaed  tUl  the  year  1791.    ISeitViei 
/  the  naiioo  nor  the  world  bad  very  eVevaUA 
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expectations  of  his  distinguishing  himself. 
It  angiired  anything  else  than  greatness,that 
"  Old  Fritz  "  had  driven  him  in  his  younger 
years  from  the  army,  telling  him  to  go  home 
and  take  care  of  his  children  !    And  most 
certainly  and  amply  did  his  life  and  actions 
establish  the  correctness  of  the  great  war- 
rior's opinion.     The  best  thing  tnat  can  be 
said  of  his  reign  is,  that  it  was  one  of  peace. 
But  it  was  one  of  wasteful  extravagance 
and   mal-administration.     A   large   army 
was  maintained  in  idleness,  corrupting,  by 
its  relaxed  discipline  and  dissolute  manners, 
the  moral  atmosphere,  far  and  wide,  wher- 
ever   any  portion    of   it  was    stationed. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  pride  and  auda- 
ciousness of  the  officers,  especially  those  of 
the  lower  grades.     Kvery  one    thought 
himself  the  heir  of  all  the  military  capacity 
and    glory  of    the    "  Great    Frederick. 
He  who   had  served  with  the  renowned 
Captfun,  in  whatever  rank,  deemed  himself 
invincible  !     And  when,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  French  Revolution,  tlie  Prussian  troops 
met  with    some    pretty  serious    dicfcats 

g hough  they  gained  some  victories)  on  the 
hine,  their  disasters  seem  not  to  have 
opened  their  eyes  to  the  possibility,  either 
that  they  had  lost  any  of  the  prowess  which 
they  had  acquired  under  Frederick  the 
Great,  or  that  their  enemies  had  made  any 
advances  upon  the  tactics  and  tlic  discipline 
of  a  by-gone  generation.  Nothing  of  the 
sort  seems  to  have  entered  their  heads. 

Tliey  heard,  indeed,  with  some  degree  of 
astonishment,  of  the  victories  of  the  French 
in  Flanders,  on  the  Rhine,  under  their  Re- 
publican generals,  Dumouriez,  Jourdan, 
Hemadotte,  Moreau,  and  others,  and  espe- 
cially those  of  Napoleon  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  But  they  attributed  them  to  the 
inferiority  of  their  antagonists.  Even  the 
victories  of  Marengo  and  of  Austerlitz,  at 
later  epochs,  scarcely  agitiited  their  self- 
complacency,  or  made  thorn  believe  it  possi- 
ble that  simii:ir  reverses  might  await  them  in 
their  turn.  "  Tliey  have  beaten  the  Austri- 
ans,  but  they  have  not  met  the  Pjiussians  !'* 
"  Let  Prussia,"  said  they,  **  but  once  ent<5r 
the  lists  with  Franco,  and  the  superiority 
of  her  high-horn  officers,  of  the  school  of 
Frederick  the  Gre«it,  over  the  French 
boorgeob  troops,  will  soon  appear." 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  arrogance  of 

the  Prussian  o/Eccra,  save  their  contempt 

^tAe  FrcDob.    And  yet,  to  the  eye  of 


the  reflecting,  nothing  could  be  i 
courag^ng.  The  officers  who  ha 
under  the  great  Frederick,  wer 
old  and  infirm  men :  some  were 
with  the  gout,  and  others  wero 
service  from  other  causes.  An 
younger  officers,  infidelity  and  in 
extensively  prevailed,  as,  alas  !  to 
ally  in  the  nation  at  large.  The 
soldiers  were  ignorant,  and  trei 
much  like  machmes,  or  like  beasti 
was  no  morale  among  either  ol 
men.  Among  the  former  the  pi 
the  great  Frederick  and  his  victo 
almost  the  only  stimulus  that  was 
to  wake  up  their  courage.  An 
latter,  there  was  little  enthusiasm 
of  any  cause.  A  bUnd,  unrcaaoi 
dience  was  all  that  was  expected 
officers  or  soldiers.  Count  Ilenl 
in  his  "  Memoirs.^  that  when  I 
William  11.  died,  the  colonel  of 
ment  to  which  he  belontrcd  asscn 
mon,  and  made  them  thb  rei 
speech : — 

"His  Majesty  Frederick  WillUni 
been  pleaRCtl  to  die.  Wo  have  the 
swour  allciriance  to  a  new  king, 
name  will  be,  whotlicr  Frodorick  W 
Frcdorick,  we  cannot  ox<actIy  tell ;  but 
not  sirrnify.  Ilerr  Gerichtitchreiber, 
oath  ulouid.** 

In  the  year  1707,  Frederick  Wil 
a.scended  a  throne  environed  by  ma 
Napoleon  was  conquering  everjrtl 
fore  him  in  the  north  of  Italy,  and 
ing  to  enact  the  part  of  another  Al 
of  Macedon.  The  King  was  still 
Conscious  of  the  many  difficult!* 
beset  his  path,  and  distrustful  of 
capacity  to  meet  the  storm^  wliich 
saw  was  approaching,  he  was  dLspos 
with  a  caution  that  bordered  on  1 
But  he  was  surrounded  by  rash 
lors,  who  climored  for  war  with 
War  with  France  was  more  and  mc 
estly  demanded  by  a  large  part 
yc'ir.  At  the  liead  of  tliis  party  ' 
King's  cousin,  Louih  Ferdinand,  a 
great  influence  among  the  younger 
and  of  vast  popularity  with  the  pe 
At  length,  after  years  of  very  o« 
and  it  must  be  confessed,  of  very  d 
diplomatic  manoeuvring,  in  whi 
chiracter  tor  ^inadoiii,  wA  \a  «k<| 


Wi  Emg  tfl*fmtk. 


ggMtty,  Trasak    4^*^^^   ^^r  |  affiotion  were  profitable  in  the  way  ol 
^ —      "  vast  arnay  was  in  !  diaeipliiie.     They  led  the  good  to  seek  hdp 

'  vhere  only  it  eonid  be  fomd,  in  fiod.  Tlie . 


OB  tte  toutheni   bordera  of  hi 
1.  aadw  the  oonunand  of  the  oM 
,  to  meet  the  enemy. 

,_         jtiog  of  the  officers  and 

■■  A  n^r  boasted  "  that  he 
hAs  Aftt  scoundrel,  Bonaparte, 
■a.**  Erery  one,  save  the  serious 
0etfw  auu  who  had  long  Femarhed 
|dna  the  degeneracy  of  the  times, 
tpdna  of  Bueccss.  Alast  in  this,  as 
Hl^  other  instances,  ochieTement 
•qml  protube.  The  declamliun  of 
■  aade  oa  the  6th  day  of  October, 
1  Oe  Xith,  Bonapi   '  -     ■  • 


9«i«ar -    -- 

Go4  IB  tha  ifikin  of  Ifim  ■■  >:diiiiiti,  t 

drrfollf  ^inBl:,.  TIm  efaaliee  wbiiAl 


camia.ud  oftcawto- 
coummT 

baeie«fPMirwlKUYBo«Br~Hriihtriba  MS 
iiMlbeb«aalrorih«aBna,  >bo  wu  eoe  of  that 
" ' udwbadwdafabnkMkaanL 

ut  daring  tha  T^avFUaoMfatw 


TbuboikMUui 

(h*  King,  HTM  le  bi  __, , _, ,^ , 

lempi  ia  whieh  he  beUhlDi— a  eantrmpt  wUdi  wia- 
■hunt  hf  ilnioit  ereir  oifa#r  MTMsiia  oftlw  aUf 
dnaMiM  of  that  dar.    Om  of  the  ■ 


MNMW 


oeeanoBcd  br  ili*  ealamldea  of  bet  eoaaii/.  n 
pcoieeibnagatnMhUlMfecahnnaic*.  Ombi»' 
to  8l>  Helena,  and  doring  tha  yeaia  of  Uaooaf. 
amt  as  that  mrlr  ht  Inrt  nn  nntttrtiiaitr  nf  iaanh 
lag  the  mcMOtj  m  thai  eieeUai  wonaa-^  pa^ 
.  duct  anwonky  of  a  trolr  gnat  aaa.  NeiihM 
tvith    his  I  Sotpio.aorOiMaTtia  &doIiAna,BaroaTOWBVaalt- 

bk  toffi^  .eaUenJ  Ihe  Prmmra,    iW"^."""  1»-  1~«  r*r  •<  "^  i-«J* 

Inff  ia  driven  by  tlie  wind,  on  the 

f  Jena.     On  that  fata]  day  petishcd 

a  pratige  of  the  name  of  the  great 

ek,  ■adutcar  wretched  self-delunon. 

r  ^Py  Nlipolcon  was  at  Uieir  capi- 

apyinff.  if  not  revelling  in,  the  dc- 

pdMH  Of  Fifiderick  WilUam  III. 

eei  of  the  Ptince  of  Fonte  Corvo, 

lotte,)  Soult    and  Marat  drove  a 

msnan  army  westward  to  IJibeelt, 

mpelkd  tbem  to  lay  down   their 

a  the  other  side  of  thai  city,  near 

Lnish   frontier.      Whilst  Bonaparte,     Hiiie  capacitT.ia  iheeimpaiga  of  l8'li^'sD'd~*» 

emam  body  of  hia  army,  pursued     ihebaiile  of  Ore^fn.and  ihaiofUipiic,    Htwm 
t  /  L     V  .         J  ■   .        very  iniimaie  WLtlilhelaleKiogorPruisia,  Biidiha 

ng  forces  of  the  King  eastward  into     Eniiwror  AleianJrr,  and  vfni^red  to  sccomnnm/ 
and    Eastern   Prussia,   where   the     ih™io  TiliU,inihe  LncogDiioof.CosMpk 

ofPnltUBk,  Ostrolenka,Eylau,  and    ^e^rfo^iy ^"day >i hi?' 


iaMaacea  of  ihia  Borl,  of  whieh  we  han  aorkoowF 
edge,  we  beard  fram  the  liai  of  Sr  Soben  WllaD< 
at  pfeaenl  ibe  militaij  Oovenor  of  ^bnkn. 
That  woadeifal  raaa.  wfaaoe  owe  "Htwnn" 
wooM  make  OM  of  tba  meat  cBKnaiiiaa  booha  ia 
the  woitd,  waa  Mrenl  lime*  aeat  bji  tha  BritiA.' 
OornntBtw  *•  "Uilimy  rtimiaiwinf  r. "  in  ab. 


era  Fiuraia,  and  witatwtd.  wa  belien,  the  batll* 
ofPriedluid.    He  wis  wiihihe  allied  forcea,  in  (be 


nd,  led  to  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  and 
>r  prostration — not  to  say  nnnihila- 
I  the  Prussian  kingdom.  The  foot 
ionqueror  was  even  on  tbc  neck  of 
ea  and  wrelcbed  foe. 
ong  years  of  disgrace,  distress,  and 
imiliation,  enau^.  The  sufferings 
?nuBa  endured — the  instdta  heaped 
te  men,  and  ttie  cruel  injuries  done 
romen — have  never  been  fully  rr- 
to  the  world.*     But  these  years  of 


B  ih«ir,  ind 


in  ibe  lul  fev  yetf  miny  w arks,  tfIu ting 
period  of  Prdeein'i  humiliuion,  hove  ar- 
I  Gennany,  vety  few  of  wbieh  ste  knowu, 
title,  la  oar  Ametieta  public.  Many  of 
Ilka  ate  in  the  shape  of  "Mrmriirs"  nnd 
U,"aDdare  mote  or  leas  prnional.    Thry 


however,  very  many  facie  oi 
r,aad  tbey  are  deeptv  inieresii 
jbl  into  tha  aaw  ol  ihiaga 
ftriod.    TbcT  caDtaia  '■"■•'i- 


iBasgivi 


mooarcba  weir  hia  auealn,  declariag  that  bf  would 
bans  Wilaon,  if  be  ahould  calcb  him.  The  Empe- 
ror Alexunder  conirived  lo  send  a  note  to  Grnrral 
Wilgon.  lo  apro'iae  him  ofhia  danger,  aiid  lo  beseech 
him  10  fly.  The  Kngliihmen  immediaiely  set  oat 
10  9uii  the  place,  aod  on  hia  way,  with  grrat  aang- 
froid,  patned  by  Boniparte'a  qui nerti,  lean iog  oa 
Ibe  arm  of  General  Woroaizoff.  Boaapane,  wbo 
waietaadiiigby  the  wmdow,.MeiD8  bim.  asked  Ihe 
Emperor  Alexander  who  it  wa*  that  waa  walking 
witb  WoroQIzoin  He  irMei  ibil  it  waa  a  Co*- 
ick  officer.    The  King  oTPrusaii  remarking  ibu 


lime  lo  see  Wilson  off.  A  moment  only  waa  aneal 
io  the  King's  relating  lo  him  what  Bonaparte  bad 

Icon  a  inaoli-nce  lo  hlni  and  ibe  Queen.  Ailer  alia, 
he  said,  "To-day,  al  ihe  dinner,  al  his  own  tabic, 
Booap^irli',  remarking  Ihe  rows  at  buttoni  on  raj 
pantaloons,  (which  studded  the  ouirr  seams,  from 
top  to  bottom,  by  way  of  ornameni,!  isked  roe, 
'whelher  it  required  mote  lime  to  bullon  them 
from  lop  lo  bottom,  than  from  bottom  to  lopf  Titt 
insnienlBDd  unmannetly  fellow  I"    But  Boniparte 


BfipalUojt.  It'affDbablr,  iatrerer,  /  Among  Ihe  mosi  inlrreetingord' 
■strd  rraJeaa  onie  I'jvaah  iJidaot  /  to  at  the  hetii  of ibia  note.  We  mi 
mforiAi-nnflauiAeiatrJm  la  '  irnVWD  6/ Ciiunf  Henket,  Karl  Im 


jeo  be  wished  u 

jyielding  friend. 

inirreetingof  the  wotkitefencA 

'" may  nication  ihoaa 

Immennun,  Prafew 
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Mcellent  King  shared  deeply  in  this  con- 
viction. A  happy  reaction  t^xA  pla/;e  ;  the 
plague  of  infidelity  and  irreli^on  was 
lUayed  ;  and  a  regenerating  process  com- 
menced, affecting  alike  the  court,  the  army 
and  the  nation.  A  deep  sen-se  of  disgrace, 
combined  with  the  indignation  which  in- 
justice and  oppression  engendered,  indamed 
every  heart,  from  the  monarch  on  the 
throne,  to  the  humblest  peasant.  The 
smothered  fires  gained  strength  year  by 
year,  until,  when  the  proper  time  had 
oome — the  fatal  year,  to  Napoleon,  of  1813 
— it  burst  forth  like  a  volcano,  and  over- 
whelming the  French,  drove  them  out  of 
Germany. 

To  say  tliat  PrussLi  lotst  ever}'tliing  at 
Jena,  would  be  to  utter  what  all  the  world 
has  said  these  forty  years  past.  To  say 
that  that  defeat  saved  her,  (by  leading  her 
in  what  was  probably  the  only  practi- 
cable way  of  regeneration,)  is  a  paradox  in 
which  there  is  a  pregnant  meaning. 
Another  paradox  has  also  been  uttered 
respecting  that  same  disastrou.s  battle, 
namely,  that  Frederick  the  Great  (by  the 
blind  and  vain  reliance  of  tlie  Prusraians  ou 
his  name)  was  the  cause  of  it. 

Frederick  William  IV.  was  eleven  years 
old  when  the  battle  of  Jt-na  was  fought 
and  his  country'  ruined ;  and  he  was 
eighteen  when  the  dreadful  battle  of 
Lcipsic  was  fought,  and  the  day  of  deliv- 
erance was  come  for  down- trodden  Prussia. 
And  terribly  was  she  avenged  of  her  great 
enemy  there,  as  well  as  at  many  other 
places,  and  among  them  the  plains  of 
Waterloo.  Awaking  from  long  years  of 
oppression  and  anguish,  she  drove  that 
enemy  fri>m  her  borders,  nor  ceased  from 
the  pursuit,  until  she  .saw  him  humbled  in 
the  dust.  What  a  K\sson  of  warning  to 
the  oppressor,  and  of  hope  to  the  oppressed, 
does  her  history  teach  1 

In  the  month  of  May,  1810,  died  Fred- 
erick William  HI.  at  his  palace  in  Berlin. 
Tlie  first  half  of  his  rei;;n  was  ominentlv 
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M>r  8tcfl^rup,  Eroef^t  Moriiz  Arndi,  Jr>hnnneR  Gus- 
tAVu»i  I>royb<'n,  (hdini^'so,  nnd  Varnhiigeii  Von 
KnM! — ih'*  MMt  iianif^d  ot'wiiicli  han  hrpn  tr.insl.iicd 
into  Knglinh,  liy  Sir  AlexiiiidtT  ])iiff  Gordon,  and 
wan  iiublibhed  in  I^ndon,  in  2  vols.  8vo.,  laHt  year. 
ThiH  in  a  work  full  orinii*rriitingrfacls.  The  Has 
iek  tHtbuoi  Frof«;f«cior  SU'ffeuB  iscvcomorc  inter- 
^^f'og:  i/Myuiie  voluminouM,  however,  and  has  not 

tnajf/mted  into  Knglifh,  so  far  lut  we  know. 

r  «//  ihcMe  works  Luwv  appcand  within  the 


dbai-troos  in  many  respects,  but  the  last 
fift^'ren  years  were  peaceful,  prosperoDBi 
and  in  the  main  happy.  Gradually  the 
kingdom  recruited  its  resources  and  iti 
enerjpes;  its  population  has  steadily  in- 
crea.>ed ;  and  its  proper  influence  in  the 
European  family  of  naUons  has  been  re- 
covered. The  reign  of  the  late  King; 
however  gloomy  the  times  during  the  r 
former  portion  (^  it,  secured  many  blesonp 
to  the  people.  A  number  of  importaid 
ameliorations  in  the  admimstration  of  iti 
affairs  were  effected.  It  is  indebted  to 
that  monarch  for  the  existence  of  two  d 
its  best  universities — those  of  Berlin  and 
Bonn* — and  for  the  renoTationofthereiL 
Above  all,  it  owes  to  his  wisdom  and  fet- 
tering care,  both  the  existence  and  the 
high  degree  of  perfection  of  its  adminUe  i 
School  System,  which  has  secured  tk  f 
admiration  and  the  imitation  of  all  the  ' 
German  States,  France,  and  several  other 
countries. 

It  is  true,  that  the  nation  were  not  vdl 
satisfied  in  regard  to  several  subjects,    b  [ 
the  first  place,  the  King  had  promised,  iff 
1815,   to  give  his  people  a  ConstiiutiM 
adapted  to  the  demands  of  the  age.    In- 
stead of  this,  he  only  restored  pro^incid 
as.<emblies  to  those  of  the  eight  proviaeee 
of  the  realm  which  formerly  had  theok 
and  created  them  in  those  which  never  had 
ihcm.     That  these  provincial   assemblieik 
which  are  entirely  consultative  bodies,  hare 
been  of  use  in  directing  the  government,  ! 
and  in  preparing  the  way  for  a  constita-  ■ 
tional  government  for  the  entire  lungdom  ]. 
cannot  be  denied ;  but  they  were  far  froB 
fulfilling  the  expectations  excited  by  the 
royal  promise.     . 

In   the   next    place,    the    goTemmeirt 
sympathized  entirely  too  much  with  Auatrii 
and  Russia,  in  their  abhorrence  of  eTOty- 
thing  like  political  agitation.     In   eoimt- 
qucnce  of  this,  many  young  men  of  the 
universities,    as   well  as  other  suspected  i 
persons,   were   made   to  undergo  sereie  ' 
punishments  in  the  shape  of  imprisonmenlt    i 
tines,  banishment,  6zc.,  which  were  afihfr 
excessive,  unjust,  and  impolitic.  J 

Again,  the  anny  was  kept  on  a  foota^l 
entirely  too  large  for  a  nation  not  aboundar'' 
in  wealth,  and  having  scarcely  14,000^01 
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of  inbafaitante.  Indeed,  the  govervmmi 
was  aKogrllifr  too  mililAiy  in  its^pitttaad 
chMxnctrr.  By  eoasequenoe.  tho  burthsia 
of  Iho  nation  were  very  henvy. 

Carried  away  by  the  desire  dF  iflidng 
tfac  Lulhcrmi  and  Reformed,  or  CiifviiiiitfD, 
Cbari>tus  of  his  r^m,  in  one  ''  EvongcE- 
cal  Chturli,"  a£  it  vros  called,  he  allowed 
fni— r**"  K>  be  employed  Iti  I'o^rutt  th« 
wittctont  aiui  the  eonscicnlJouBly  oppoasd, 
which  ted  to  a  gticTOua  pcrsecutitm.  Mp»- 
oally  in  BAusia.* 

But  whal«rer  vere  the  disappoincmatfa 
and  grievaneeii  of  the  Prusrdaiui.  t\tej  bon 
them  patiently  ;  for  tliey  enU>rtniP6d  a 
Itcaitfi  If  respect  for  Frederick  Willjuni  HL 
nMs  belief  was  univcrnsl,  that  he  WM  M 
hotM--kl  and  good  man,  who  loved  fats  pwqde, 
md  Hincerely  aimed  nt  promoting  nii 
oonBtry's  welfare.  In  that  extreme  tint- 
plidty  of  heart,  for  which  the  OemUBsan 
nJirtinigniinhTil.  the  tnaEscs  were  ever  ready 
to  pot  the  best  constmctioD  on  everything. 
When  tbey  heard  of  an  instance  of  iiyietiee 
« IhB  fart  il  Oe  gonnimeat  oOeera,  the 
MHMB  iHMik,  eneeiellT  inioag  the 
fnM^i  WW.  we  an  told,  "Weff,  our 
Miod  <4d  Fiederiek  knowi  DoUnng  <tf  this." 
Ihc^  had  ejmpathiied  with  him,  and  he 
idtih  them,  in  the  great  calamities  which 
hltill  the  nation,  and  which  fell  npon 
iD — ^King  u  well  aa  people ; — and  though 
tter  nay  nerer  tiare  esteemed  him  a  great 
^n  eapaUe  prince,  they  bdiercd  hmi  to 
ba^  what  he  eminently  was,  a  good  man.| 


u  thai  bii  misiuen  and  oihet . 
^■ee  uodt  him,  were  of[ea  maoh  more  lo  dli 
Aia  be,  in  rrprd  to  mufof  ihe  nnjoit  tbiocadi 
^ilfr  ai*  favmiBKnt.    We,«re  soile  aare  I 
MHB  of  tWM  nm  fmtlr  abnaed  the  inltDei 
■Mill  thrrharlirithhiTTi     Inpaiticahr.webelii 
ttaib*  n  ail  ftntcau  ea  of  rbe  IaiIictuu  in  S 
rib  wha  eMlIt  bM  be  iadoccd  to  come  inio  — 
BiHa«  af  dMCbnrcbM  oa  ifae  niral  bana,  waa  grrally 
Mnac  M  Wm  renTMemanoMandbad  eoBoacl  giTCD 
Hm^  U>  fa*€inl*  dufUia,  or  CMiit-vnacbcr,  Ik. 
SbioM— fMM  lobe  eoafoanded  with  ibetwmiarcn  of 
tht  MBT  BUM.    It  i*  well  kioWD  tbal  Dr.  B.  waa 
'    inltfluMRrofkialaleiiwieaij.aBdagiraiancmr 
.   I*  aH  diMral.    He   b  auT ^ive.    Vc  hope  tbe 
iwatatlPatwillbecwbiagaardagaiatihini. 

tFiedeiiA  WilliMn  lU.  waa  «  mui  of  gntt 
'-Aj  af  life,  which   i*   lh«   merr  leniirkiiblc, 

'■  —  ba  crew  ap  ia  ihe  midal  of  ■  -"■■" 

ij6im6k ■" 


Baaderl  wilt thon pardon  thialonffintro- 
dnotioii  to  our  aaUeofr— the  life  and  onarae- 
ter  ot  'Fnderi^  Wffliam  TV.,  the  present 
Xingof  PrwataT  If  thoa  wilt,  wo  promiae 
thee  to  enter  at  onee  upon  it 
Hie  roath  and  eariy  manhood  of  this 
onaroa,  aa  has  been  seen,  were  paaaed 
aid  twiwi  of  punfallv  smpaarinfr  inter* 
eaL  At «  nrj  eariy  age.  he,  with  two  of 
hia  younger  hrothen,  witliam  and  Fred- 
i,  eoteied  the  mOitai^  service  of  the 
ooaatry,  and  waa  present  j6  aereral  soreK 
faattlea,  and  dispbyed  mat  onthuoiaan 
~  eonraoe  in  hehalf  of  ita  proatzatod  In- 
ita  ana  its  blee^ng  honor.  The  great 
battle  of  Leipae,  in  the  anlumn  of  1818) 
maj  be  aud  to  hare  terminated  tlte  dom< 
"oa  of  the  French  m  the  north  of  Oar- 
main',  for  the  fortreeaee  remakung  in  Umr 
ImnaB  woe  snrreodered  a  few  wuka  brier. 
Bat  it  waa  not  antn  the  battle  <tf  Waterloii 
had  oeeurred,  that  the  drama  of  the  fiial 
BoTolnlioa  of  Ftaneo  terminated,  and  Gar- 
many  and  tlie  world  were  forever  delivered 
from  the  amlnlion  and  the  anus  of  Km>o- 
leoo.  AtthiaepoohFredeiiokWiUiamtV. 
was  well  advanced  in  his  20th  year,  and 
although  ho  then  felt  that  he  might  put 
off  his  arms — the  exigency  which  hod  re- 
quired their  assumption  having  passed 
away — yet  the  spirit  which  the  tiroes  had 
created  has  not  even  yet  ccused  to  mani- 
fest itself  in  fondness  for  military  display 
and  the  maiDtenanrc-of  a  large  military 
establishment,  which  makes  a  vcn-  heavy 
draft  ODDoally  on  the  treasury'  of  the 
nation. 

From  1816  to  1840  Frederick  William 
enjoyed  ii  long  period  of  comparative  lei- 
sure for  the  improvement  of  his  mind  and 
the  enjoyment  of  domestic  happiaese, 
which  it  has  been  his  good  fortune  to 
share  to  an  extent  which  rarely  fulls  to  th« 
lot  of  a  prince,  CGprcially  of  one  who  U 


finer  for  [he  k 

we  believe,  alill  live.  In  the  charming  foKBI  in 
therearorthe  inlHcr  of  Chailoltenburg,  coaie  four 
milea  dialanl  (rom  Hirlin,  lie  erecietfa  amall  bui 
sppropriiite  maufoleum  (or  lipi  rrmninn.  On  her 
lonib  liei  ihe  exqiiisiie  Elatue  which  llie  tculptor 
Ranch  madeofpurctlmarhlc.  KolliinEcanexceed 
Widely  theawectdiffniljoflhecouniriiance.endfiivalpre 
-'  -■-  piiclyofdnqwrj.whirhiheiimBt  hail  coni|wllcd  Ihe 
martiUloeir|i'eM.    TheKint;wai<  inihe  tialiU.whrn 

tuning  al  CbHrlotirnburg—wbicli  wbb   ofti'n— ot 

_,  _„_^  ,.  J of  MrcklrobBrg     rimiiiDg  thia  lomb  daily,  trad  was  ever  ob»eI^elt( 

'mttmtemaiedima^M^wlMdiediff  I  "come  oac  vripian  the  leura  from  his  eye b." 


«M  veiy  fliaaoiulf,  aod  anoDE  a  peoi 
liar  fcairiiilona  of  einoa  had  beei 
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heir  to  a  throne.  The  leisure  which  he 
enjoyed,  however,  was  but  comparative ; 
for  being  the  Crown  Prince,  as  the  heir- 
apparent  is  called  in  Germany  and  other 
Teutonic  countries,  he  had  to  take  more  or 
less  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  bear  more  or  less  of  its  bur- 
thens. This  was  more  especially  true  of  all 
that  concerned  the  mihtary  department. 
Standing  as  near  as  he  did  to  the  throne, 
it  was  not  proper  for  him  to  quit  the 
country  for  any  considerable  periods.  He 
visited,  however,  from  time  to  time,  the 
chiefcountrics  of  Europe.  With  Germany 
he  became  familiar  by  travel.  He  visited 
Italy,  France,  Holland,  England,  Denmark, 
Kussia,  &c.  To  Holland  and  Russia  he 
oXten  went,  having  a  sister  married  in  each 
-T-in  the  former  to  Prince  Frederick,  brother 
of  the  present  Kin^  of  that  country,  and  in 
the  latter  to  the  Emperor.  Of  the  insti- 
tutions of  England,  and  even  of  English 
literature,  he  has  a  considerable  acquaint- 
ance. 

At  a  proper  a^  he  married  a  Bavarian 
princess,  with  \vnom  he  has  lived  many 
and  happy  years.*  To  the  great  regret 
of  the  nation,  they  have  no  children.  Of 
course  his  next  brother,  WUliam,  is  heir 
to  the  tlirone.  The  Queen  was  a  Roman  j 
Catholic  at  the  time  of  lier  marriage.  In 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  she  became  a 
Protestant.  Her  conversion  to  the  Prot- 
estant faith  was  an  event  which  eave  not 
im\y  her  husband,  but  also  her  lather-in- 
law,  groat  joy.  For  whatever  may  be 
said  of  both,  a  want  of  attachment  to  the 
Protestant  Religion  can  never  with  truth  be 
charged  upon  either.  It  is  the  testimony 
of  all,  that  her  Majesty  is  a  woman  of  tlie 
lovehost  and  purest  character.  Often  as 
we  have  been  in  Prussia,  we  have  never 
heard  a  word  respecting  hor  save  what 
was  to  hor  praise.  She  is  a  pattern  in 
unaffected  goodness,  and  feminine  grace 


•  We  ihink  it  would  br  difficult  to  find  a  couple,  = 
whether  in  the  ranks  of  princes  or  of  untitled  peo-  ; 
nie,  who  enioy  greater  dometiiic  happiness  than  i 
rrederick  willinm  IV.  and  hit*  Queen.    Beautiful, 
accomplished,  and  amiable,  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
the  secured  from  their  earliest  acquaintance  hia 
wannest  affviion.    No  one  can  be  with  them  alone 
wiihoui  being  Mruck  with  the  unaffected  and  sin- 
cere esteem  and  love  which  they  entertain  for  each 
4iibrr.    We   have  oursekes  wiine»aed  this,  and 
Aswe  rfjienfedly  heard  the  King  mddreiB  the  (Jueen 
Vf  "^^^«?  tUiaet**  ber  bajnisnial  oume  is  EU- 


and  propriety  of  deportment,  to  1 
subjects.  It  is  said,  by  those  ' 
means  for  forming  a  correct  opi 
she  is  sincerely  pious.  Her  innv 
her  royal  spouse  has,  we  have 
believe,  been  eminently  happy. 
That  Frederick  William  IV. 
well  the  long  period  which  he 
Crown  Prince,  we  have  been  at 
men  who  are  well  qualified  to  sp 
subject.  The  celebrated  Baron  j 
Humboldt,  the  veteran  traveller, 
prince  of  the  first  rank  in  the 
world,  has  been  one  of  the  mosl 
friends  of  the  King  from  his  (tli 
youth.  He  was  the  intimate  fric 
late  King.  From  the  lips  of  tl 
guished  man — ^an  authority  whic 
be  disposed  to  question* — we  1 
selves  heard  the  statement  whic 
about  to  give,  namely :  That  the 
ceived  a  private  education  fra 
era  who  were  employed  in  the  i 
that  purpose — a  fact  which  he  1 
ceased  to  deplore.  It  was  his  n 
to  the  university,  and  receive  sue 
cation  as  other  young  men,  his 
age,  received  there.  But  his  fathe 
this  inconsistent  with  the  digni 
birth  and  position  in  life.  By  g 
gence  he  has,  however,  made 
well-informed  man.  Baron  I 
tliinks  that  there  is  no  monarch  i 
superior  to  him  in  acqidred  ki 
and  styles  liim  a  "  self -made  n 
order  to  secure  his  own  improve 
King,  whilist  he  was  Crown  Prin 
has  done  since  he  ascended  thi 
surroimded  himself  with  literary 
informed  men,  from  whose  con 
and  even  direct  instructions,  he  h 
immense  advantages.  We  know 
many  other  modem  languages  h 
but  we  know  that  besides  the  Qc 
mother  tongue,  he  speaks  botl 
and  English  well,  and  writes  tl 
(and  probably  the  latter,  althoug 
not  aftirm  this)  with  great  beaut 
cilitv.     His   intimate   friends — h. 


*  Nevertheless  we  have  heard  this  anth 
in   question,  and  by   whom  do  yoa 
reader  1    By  an  ignorant  German  quack 
among  U9,  not  from  Pnisaia,  but  lirom 
duchy  in  Germany,  and  who  probably  t 
Prussia  at  all.    The  reader  may  deciar 
which  \o  beUc^e — ^Xeisn^ct  VL^assftMUllt 


m^ 
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aiihtf  tmai^  BamMiU  Bumd, 
m  Bmkat,{a»  QmtriU  To*  Gnaboi. 
h>.q— wl  ad OoMt)  Too  Anim.  ud 
iMnof  dfldbrokineter;  vtiif  aman. 
I  ha  friBM  «r  otbtnriH*  n  to  k  ind^ 
r  VrtlMtiMMmr  bekMnwthe  old 
fmm  mhH  ««  OU  flt^  Treimek 
Am  Jnr.  b  Wrir  wtitM  to  Iho  &Tor^ 
t^MMonol.iWDlil^  BntMtUapMk 
P'nMFit.a  «ovtk<  Tho  itotoiiienf  wa 
M>  iak  Mri*  fa  bM  to  tho  leOar. 
fiMijiioMw  ji«ii  Vndcricik  mniun 
r.  di^ivd  nms  fniU  of 


fc  liiMiffi  wM  qnek,  exdtal^  initaUtt 

wm,  ami  faq«tHBt     Whbd,  boiw  « 

Mb  of  gioMt  wit  and  Imnor,  be  ndnlgod 

MaAankite  na^  and  area  anmtiiMe 

1    ■iiiaiia     miji     dangarooi    wtupoea, 

ifcathw-in  tka  radi  of  ptkee  or  ooaiDion 

im.    Tfa>,  and  the  jgood  adrioe  of  hk 

htada,  eipBdallj  the  Sflvence  of  the  beat 

if  an  bts    frieads,  bis  belored  Queen,*' 

Mire   d<Mie  much  to  orercome  these   in- 

bnities    and    perrerutiea    of    character. 

kOl.  ve  apprehend  that  there  is  need  of    oGcertain  thi 

tarther  attentkia  to  this  por^on  of  the  field 

rf  self-culture.     Impatience,  precipitatioa , 

■id  etmaeqnently  rashness,   are   evils   t" 

■bich  we  are  inclined  to  think  his  Majsty 

a  peculiarly  exposed. 

At  length,  hu  father  having  gone  dow^i 
to  the  tomb,  Frederick  William  IV.  was 


dthe  throne  of 


I,  IB40,),  in  the  4Sth  year 
in  the  vigor  of  his  stroi^itlk 


oalled  toaac 
the7tbof  J 
of  hia  age,  and  in  tl 

!n«re  wwe  aome  tbingB  connected  with  t^ 
doable  orent— tite  death  of  the  father  and 
the  nrnmininn  of  the  ton — which  were  ^trj 
toaebing.  The  King  was  from  his  yontli 
dirtinganhad  for  fifiu  [aei^,  and  ever  «n- 
tarbuned  for  his  lUher  the  greatest  leva- 
renca.  He  was  oonatantlj  with  him  m  hia 
last  nokneas,  which  was  a  painfnlond  pro- 
tntoted  one.  Vast  muUitades  asaemblad 
in  front  of  the  palace  when  they  beard 
tbatdteiddSDgwaady^;  and  when  bia 
death  was  anaoanoed,  th»  waited  in  m- 
IflBOO  tot  the  naw  Kii^  to  enow  himself  on 
tiia  devatad  alcpe.  Tbia  he  did  with 
mat  diffianlty,  baiw  oyenome  with  mo< 
tauL*  AH  ha  ooolo^  do  waa  to  bow  m 
grateful  aekBowledgment  to  the  mnltitada 
whan  tbey  saluted  him  aa  their  £mg,  and 
eiied  onb  "  God  aave  the  King."  la  d 
few  daya  the  oath  of  allq^oa  was  admm- 
isteredin  luB  preaence,  to  all  thegreatoflt 
eera  of  state.  When  tbia  was  done,  he 
eame  forward,  of  his  own  accord,  and  fai 
the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude,  hevmne 
with  uplifted  hand,  that  he  would  govern 
tho  kingdom  according  to  the  principles  of 
truth  and  righteousness,  so  far  ss  he  could 
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t  ibc  QoMa*!  h>[fT    . 


Kft. 


-,  ..-„,     .JiflucDce   o»M  her 

. .   1^  llieni,ilaiibtleu,  jpocryphtl 

The  fblkiwiDC  ii>  we  hnre  reaaon  to  be-- 
.     1^^  uiibeinlifaL    Tbc  Qurcn 


f  the  drred 


«S^(raMikiwtti -....- 

^tivd  ID,  eadenored  lo  correct  Itii^iii. 
mkit  dioald  ir;  to  control  hii  (empi'i 
■abeoKdlo  HT  laOEhinglr,  "Uh, 
,  4hra  I  become  King''  But  ahe  rci 
'  tli^  (0  gel  the  Tictory  or 


Frederick  William  IV. 
seated  on  the  throne  of  his  fathers,  than  he 
set  about  the  discharge  of  the  important 
duties  devolved  upon  him.  Seven  years 
and  more  have  now  passed  away,  during 
which  he  has  hoen  unremittingly  occupiM 
with  the  cares  of  his  office.  They  have 
been  seven  eventful  years,  during  which 
seeds  have  been  sown  that  will  bring  forth 
a  great  harvest — whether  of  good  or  of 
ev3  remains  to  be  seen — both  in  the  Church 


. fither,  with  whom  li'"  w^s-  iirnhsM' 

pa»ea.  Tremblingty  ■live  to  tli.>  hnii'ir  "f  h" 
fewd,  iheTFiiiDieiluigo  ioio  il>';  ;"<'rLi  wii^ii 
*id  At  mioiner  were.  Bad  without  taking  id' 
■taf  tbcm,  ahe  waJkedtowirdsa  window,  aji 
4*  looking  for  ■ometbiag.  The  Sing  h»trnt' 
,aadMldji"  Mr  dear,  what  ire  jton  \<n>ki- 


We  have  bttn  told  OD  good  Buihorii;  that  he  not 
hia  pioua  friends  *ho  were  immrdi- 

-._    —J :.Ii_  u; .ll..,(„||^ 

ceded 


onlT  called  oi 

Blelf  arnund  I , ,-- ^  -- 

"lo  piay  for  him,"  eaying  "that  I 

thtir  prayers  so  moch  in  his  life,"  uuj  .....  ..•■  - 

wrote  to  an  ambaaaador  of  his  kingdom,  m  wnc 
religioua  character  he  had  greai  confidence,  a  »i 
little  time  alter  hia  falhert  desih,   to  ihia  effe 

"  My  dcBi ,  my  father  haa  juei  dcceaaed,  an 

am  ooinz  lo  ascend  the  ihronr!  Piaf  for  mc, 
pray  for  me,  that  God  wonld  give  me  the  grace  ■ 
wudom  1  need  lo  enable  me  lo  govern  Ihia  pco 

+  Tliw  cer^monj;  (nay  be  nonaide^red^as  inking ' 


itCtag.       

nm  and geramfd  Ml 


place  of  Ibe  fotipal  c 


1  which  ptevaih  l& 


aaaaiui,-at) , ^ ..un^i  «,  .u-  ,w,,.,^.  

*•  ^*fi^  "  ■,'""  '°,'"t  " '■"  ™*"W  I  other  moaarcbies  of  Europe  ;  fpr  (he  King*  o' 
*^r    He.iiDdejBliwd  ibebiBt.  frf.ae- /  iYiuaia  are  nevercrowoed.    This  IB  a  rematViaWB 


acuciom  which  baa  long  crev  tied  is 
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and  State  of  Prussia.  Shortly  after  the 
accession  of  Frederick  William  IV.,  such 
of  his  friends  as  were  friends  of  peace, 
were  not  a  little  concerned  lest  he  might 
ffet  entangled  in  the  difficulty  between 
Prance  and  the  other  great  powers,  in 
relation  to  the  "Eastern  Question,"  as  it 
was  called.  They  were  afraid  lest  his 
military  propensities  might  carry  him  too 
far,  in  a  moment  of  great  excitement,  when 
(in  the  month  of  October  of  that  year, 
1840)  war  appeared  to  be  inequitable. 
But  the  threatening  storm  passed  away, 
and  Prussia  and  the  rest  of  Europe  repose 
in  P^ce.     And  long  may  it  continue ! 

The  limits  which  we  must  assign  to  this 
notice  of  the  life  and  character  of  Fred- 
erick William  IV.,  will  not  permit  us  to 
speak  of  all  the  subjects  of  interest  to 
which  his  mind  has  been  directed,  nor  of 
all  the  measures  of  importance  which  have 
been  adopted.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to 
indicate  such  as  are  likely  to  have  the 
greatest  bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  Prus- 
sia and  Germany,  if  not  upon  the  interests 
of  humanity  entire. 

And,  first,  it  is  a  pleasant  task  to  record 
that  the  present  King  of  Prussia  has  in- 
herited the  spirit  which  has  prevailed  so 
much  in  his  illustrious  house,  in  regard  to 
the  proper  encouragement  of  institutions 
of  learning.  It  was  the  chiefest  glory  of 
the  reii^n  of  hb  father  that  he  lostered 
seminanes  of  every  class,  for  the  diffusion 
of  science,  and  of  knowledge  in  all  its 
branches.  The  present  monarch  has  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  enrich  the 
six  universities  of  his  realm  by  attracting 
to  them  men  of  talents  as  professors.  To 
accomplish  this,  no  expense  has  been 
spared.  The  veteran  philosopher  Schel- 
Img  was  induced  to  leave  Munich,  and 
establish  himself  at  Berlin,  five  or  six  years 
ago.  To  the  same  university  the  distin- 
guished jtuisconsult,  Stahl,  was  drawn 
from  Erlangen,  to  deliver  lectures  on  law. 
When  the  King  of  Hanover  pursued  such 
a  course  as  drove  several  of  the  best  pro- 
fessors from  the  University  of  Gdttingen, 
the  King  of  Prussia  immediately  offered 
them  posts  in  the  universities  of  his  king- 
dom. He  seems  to  delight  in  doing  every- 
thing in  his  power  to  make  Prussia,  in 
learning  and  learned  men,  to  Germany, 
what^the  republic  of  Athens  was  to 
Oji^ece,  qr  what  Orceee  was  to  the  rest  of 
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the  world.*  Indeed,  he  has  done  almost 
too  much  in  this  way,  for  he  has,  as  it 
were,  impoverished  some  of  the  other  parts 
of  Germany.  He  has  liberally  encouraged 
the  fine  arts  also,  and  drawn  to  hb  kmg- 
dom  some  excellent  artist8.f 

But  the  subject  of  reli^on,  or  niha, 
the  state  of  the  churches  in  Prussia,  ii 
one  which  has  greatly  engrossed  the  King't 
thoughts  ever  since  he  came  to  the  throne. 
We  will  endeavor  to  make  this  qnestioB 
clear  to  the  reader.  We  begin  with  statinf 
that  the  King  is  a  decided  Protestant,  ana 
holds  with  great  earnestness  what  ii 
called  the  evangelical  system  of  doctrine ; 
in  other  words,  the  doctrines  held  and 
taught  by  the  Reformers.  He  has  a  great 
abhorrence  of  the  rationalistic  and  panthe- 
istic heresies,  which  have  crept  into  the 
Protestant  church  so  extensively,  throufll 
a  want  of  the  proper  maintenance  Qf  dit- 
cipline  on  the  part  of  those  who  should 
have  guarded  the  sacred  portals  of  the 
temple.  He  deems  these  errors  to  be  fnn- 
damental,  and  utterly  subversive,  not  onlj 
of  the  Gospel,  but  also  of  the  foundatiooi 
of  all  sound  morality.  And  he  is  riffht 
But  how  are  these  heresies  to  be  expelled 
from  the  national  Church  of  Prussia,  when 
they  have  nestled  for  years  ?  This  m  i 
very  grave  question,  and  hard  to  answer. 
His  Majesty's  project  for  doing  this  is  n 
follows : — To  give  the  church  auioeraof, 
or  independence,  and  induce  it  to  do  the 
work  of  restoring  purity  of  doctrine  to  aU 
its  branches. 

To  do  this,  he  convoked  a  synod  of  some 
seventy -five  or  six  members,  a  year  ago 
last  summer,  at  Berlin.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  some  ten  or  twelve  individuals,  tut  ; 
synod  was  composed  of  men  of  evangeUeil 
doctrines,  more  or  less  distinctly  held  and  | 
enunciated.  To  draw  together  such  i 
synod  would  have  been  impossible,  if  the 


*  It  is  really  dpiightful  to  go  into  the  Royal  li- 
brary of  Berlin,  which  ia  also  the  Univcrfiity  Libm- 
ry,  and  see  the  large  collection  of  well-Mlecled 
books  which  is  there.  We  were  assured  by  the 
keepers,  when  we  were  there  a  little  more  than  t 
year  ago,  that  it  then  contained  600,000  volumMi 
und  is  rapidly  increasing.  About  $40,000  arc  an- 
nually expended  to  maintain  and  enlarge  lUi 
library. 

t  There  are  several  very  disiingaished  anistt  h 
Germany  at  this  time.  Kauch  and  Daoneker  an 
excellent  sculptors.  So  is  Stein hauer,  of  Brennu 
There  is  an  admirable  group  of  his,  Leandcr  aii 
Hero,  in  ihe  to^al  v^Ucc  at  Beriio.  It  u  ■ '  ~ 
tifnl  and  exK^m&vlt  vEEavt. 
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tmmu^'^Tnmm  tv.  jong  ^  AMb. 


Eeb  or  ttiMMMlHAteim  fc<i  to  th« 

IVQHMII  MimHWllg  m  nVtlfty  toO  0T6r- 

bBbII^  Ai^dril^  bftVB  depaiiod  from 
'  «Mwdkd  qrrtettC  IB  the  «^ftifthtlisi 
pk"  Scjdiad.'  Tte  Sifliod  wtt,  there- 
9!»'  ^fiAtiatm,  in  abma  boim,  ebe  ao 
Mf  m  alriiiitty  of  etMgdKil  d^egmtes 

pOB  DiXjHEfB  DOBaHMSra. 

VJfitti'fUibiddT  cflflBNBw|tfot]iBr,  tte  Kioff 
IHM<^ttiMi'^«htf  be  Ind  oont^d 
m  ibjtaft  thdr   adnee  on  aereral 

K  tt  dhodd  ijiot  ooaridar  Hmadf  boid^ 
SdldfirlliBirtdTio^.  At  the  Bame  Ane, 
eihortwl  tiiBBi  to  bo  Tory  oareAdaB 
wluit  ftdme  t^r  g»TO  bim»  finr  that  he 
ydldbeteijHk^tofdDowit  Among 
t  safameteBidxintled  to  iOie  cooBidrt^^ 
Oie  miodiraBthalof  leoommeiKfiDff  a 
rfuMMi  of  mth  f<v  the  Natioiial 
ntfdi,  irhoBO  heartf  adoption  ohoald  he 
naked  of  aD  who  would  do  paston  hi  it. 
m  Bynod  leooumended^  in  the  maiii^  that 
A^gBbmg.  Another  Babfeot  wae  the 
(me,  or  xather  the  tenuB  and  extent,  of 
Bi  oaih  or  BnbBciiplioa  to  be  required  of 
candidates  for  the  nunisterial  or  pastoral 
ice.  This  was  a  perplexing  question, 
was  found  difficult  to  get  clear  of  a 
aienm$* — ^that  word  which  has  opened 
e  door  to  so  much  controversy,  and  what 
worse,  to  so  much  heresy.  At  length 
e  Synod  decided  on  this  point,  and  all 
liers  that  were  submitted  to  them,  and 
fi  members  returned  home  after  a  session 
some  three  months. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  the  King  will 
>.  It  is  probable  that,  by  this  course,  he 
n  find  a  Confession  of  Faith  which  he 
n  proclaim  by  edict  to  be  that  of  the 
Uional  Church,  the  Church  supported 
r  the  ffoyemment.  By  requiring  an  ex 
tbmo  adoption  of  this  symbol  of  doctrine, 
1  the  part  of  those  who  are,  or  who^ 
raid  be,  pastors  in  that  Church,  and  by 
ring  at  the  same  time  a  large  measure  of 

*  The  word  mutemu  is  in  fact  a  doable  one,  and 
eompowd  of  au&  fmnf ^  and  means  "aeeording 

*  or  **aM  Jar  tu.  It  was  introduced  into  the  sub- 
iptioo  lo  creeds  when  the  person  who  made 
cagnged  to  recetre  the  creed  or  confession  in 
nbOB,  OS  fBTOt  it  agreed  (in  his  judgment)  with 
I  Sacred  seripCares.  It  is  a  wonT  which  has 
gped  BO  small  pait  in  the  ihedlomcaleootioreniea 

(be  Chiistiam  woiU,  e^teoimlif  in  Proteatuit 


rBHfpoUB  Kherty,  or  toleration  mther,  hto 
Mqesty  may  in  tune,  by  bringmg  an  tber 
patroaa^  n  the  goT^mnent  to  bear  on 
the  Bnbjeot,  restore  external  uniformity, 
and^  Browed  parity  of^doetrine,  to  the 
National  Chureh.  The  plan  k  far-reaching 
and  welI-e<mM?ed.  bat  we  doubt  both  ItB 


wisdom  and  ita  justice.  Perhaps  the  King, 
in  his  landahle  seal  for  the  rsiioTBtion  of 
the  KatioiMl  Ohmreh,  eould  do  nothinff 
better.    But  it  sanns  too  mneh  of  a  ^ 


dom  that  belongB  to  this  wmrld,  rather  than  ^ 
thatwhichoomeBfromabo^.  Whenagood 
Udg  undertakes  to  promote  religion,  or  any 
otlMT  good  thing,  he  is  in  great  dn^^  of 
doing  too  nmeh. 

For  ounelTeBy  we  are  inoHned  to  thiiA 
that  the  tniewi^  tobrii^aboattheTegett- 
eration  of  the  Men  Protestant  ChuieheB 
on  the  Contment,  whioh  are  all  oonneotad 
with  the  State,  and  haye  beoi  eormpted 
b^  the  imhal]jOwed  alfiance,  would  be  to 
diBBolve  that  union,  and  throw  them  upon 
the  voluntary  support  of  the  people.  In 
that  ease,  truth  would  have  to  depend  on 
its  own  reBouroes,  under  the  Ues^ng  of 
its  great  Author,  and  must  in  the  issue  pre* 
Tail ;  whilst  error,  inadequate  to  meet  the 
demands  of  humanity,  having  no  sufficiency 
in  itself,  and  above  all,  no  promise  kA 
heavenly  succor  to  fall  back  upon,  must 
fail  in  the  struggle  and  yield  the  victory. 
We  are  quite  sure  that,  although  for  a 
time  religion  might  apparently  lose 
ground,  and  great  confusion  occur,  yet  a 
pure  Christianity — the  Christianity  of  the 
apostolic  ages,  and  such  as  the  reformers 
strove  to  bring  back  to  the  world — ^must 
arise  like  a  new  creation,  from  a  tempora- 
ry chaos.  The  King  of  Prussia  holds  a 
cQflferent  opinion  on  the  subject,  and  hopes, 
in  avoiding  a  "  disruption,  to  work  out 
the  restoration  of  pure  doctrine  to  a  Church 
where  it  has  so  extensively  been  lost. 
Time,  which  resolves  so  many  things  now 
doubtful,  will  decide  whether  he  has 
chosen  the  better  course  or  not. 

Another  and  very  weighty  subject  has 
engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  Frede- 
rick William  IV.,  from  his  accession  to  the 
throne  to  the  present  time,  and  will  prob- 
ably do  so  for  years  to  come.  It  is  that 
of  giving  a  Constitution  to  his  people. 
The  n&Hion,  although  they  boro  with  ex- 
traoTdm&ry  patienoe  the  non-fulfilmenl 
oftbepromke  of  the  late  King,  were  Vn 
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gpreat  hopes  that  the  present  monarch 
would  grant  this  boon,  without  delay, 
upon  his  ascending  the  throne.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  such  hopes  were  encouraged 
hj  royal  declarations.  Several  years, 
however,  passed  away  before  anything 
was  done,  and  that  "deferred  nope 
which  "  makes  the  heart  sick,"  began  to 
be  deeply  felt  throughout  Prussia.  What 
the  cause  of  this  procrastination  may  have 
been,  the  world  has  not  been  informed. 
Perhaps  it  was  opposition  from  the  King's 
own  family,  or  his  cabinet,  both  of  which^ 
it  is  believed,  were  at  first,  and  for  a  long 
time,  against  the  project.  Perhaps  it  was 
opposition  from  abroad  ;  for  it  is  not  likely 
that  Austria,  to  say  nothing  of  Russia, 
could  have  heard,  without  alarm  and  remon- 
strance, even  the  rumor  of  the  intended 
royal  gift.  .  And  it  is  well  known  that 
Wurtemburg,  and  some  other  petty  Ger- 
man kingdoms  and  principalities,  were 
greatly  concerned,  and  deciaedly  opposed 
to  the  proposition.  But  it  is  most  likely 
that  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  dif- 
ficulty which  the  King  experienced  in  his 
attempts  to  devise  a  constitution  wliich 
would  satisfy  his  own  views  of  what  was 
needed.  Nor  is  this  wonderful.  Of  all 
handiwork  to  which  a  monarch  might  be 
set,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Constitu- 
tion-making would  be  precisely  that  at 
which  he  would  be  found  most  awk- 
ward. 

But  whatever  were  the  causes  of  the  ad- 
journment of  this  matter,  it  was  at  last 
announced  to  the  world — ^if  not  with  a 
heraldic  flourish  of  trumpets,  at  least  with 
extensive  out-givings  by  the  press  and  in 
conversation — ^that  the  long-expected  con- 
stitution would  soon  be  forthcoming. 
Accordingly,  on  the  11th  of  April  last,  all 
the  eight  provincial  assemblies  were  con- 
voked in  Berlin,  to  constitute  a  general 
Diet  of  the  kingdom,  to  which  the  Consti- 
tution was  to  be  submitted.  This  body, 
when  convened,  was  found  to  number 
more  than  eight  hundred  members, — ^no- 
bles, burgesses,  and  peasants — ^for  the 
three  classes  of  the  inhabitants  are  repre- 
sented in  the  provincial  assemblies.  We 
are  inclined  to  thmk  that  his  Majesty  com- 
mitted a  serious  blunder  in  calling  together 
60  large  a  body,  composed  of  men  elected 
/Sir  a  purpose  altogether  different  But 
perhaps  he  could  choose  Done  more  Buita- 


ble  ;  and,  as  to  the  number,  he  may  hare 
found  it  difficult  to  make  a  selection. 

The  day  appointed  for  opemng  the 
Diet  was  the  Sabbath,  because  the  King 
thought  that  the  serious  work  to  be  done 
befitted  the  sacred  day ;  nor  were  due  re- 
ligious observances  wanting.  On  tlui 
occasion,  his  Majesty  made  a  long  speech, 
(he  is  a  fine  speaker,  and  may  be  furij 
styled  the  orator-king  of  our  times,)  in 
which  he  endeavored  to  set  forth  hia  viewi 
of  the  subject.  What  those  views  were 
on  all  points,  it  is  not  very  easy  to  gather 
from  the  translations  of  the  royal  speech 
which  we  find  in  the  Elnglish  and  French 

Sapers.  One  thing,  however,  is  not  veiy 
oubtful — it  is,  that  the  King  had  no  idea 
of  giving  what  we  should  ciul  a  complete 
constitution,  well  defined  and  suffiiciently 
comprehensive — ^far  from  it.  In  fact,  the 
submitted  project  was  very  much  such  an 
afihir  as  the  extorted  concession  of  King 
John  at  Runnymede.  With  the  exceptioo 
of  a  considerable  control  over  the  nations! 
purse,  it  gave  little  or  nothing  to  the  Diet 
beyond  the  privilege  of  diseasing,  and 
giving  advice  on,  such  subjects  as  the 
government  might  submit  to  it ! 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  no  little  die- 
appointment  was  felt  in  the  Diet  when  the 
royal  scheme  was  laid  before  it,  and  in  the 
nation  when  they  saw  it  set  forth  in  the  news- 
papers— although  it  must  be  confessed  thit 
expectation  had  not  been  very  high. 

The  Diet,  however,  lost  no  time  in  pro- 
ceeding with  the  work  of  organization,  and 
then  commenced  the  discussion  of  the  sub- 
jects which  were  submitted  to  it  in  the 
royal  address,  as  well  as  those  which  were 
from  time  to  time  laid  before  it  by  the 
minister  whose*  duty  it  was  to  act  as  the 
organ  of  the  government.  A  session  of 
several  weeks  ensued,  during  which  veiy 
many  able  and  animated  discussions  toM 
place,  embracing  a  very  wide  range,  and 
including  often  subjects  on  which  the 
government  had  no  desire  whate^'cr  to 
Icam  the  opinions  of  the  Diet — such  as  the 
competency  of  the  body  to  decide  on  the 
qualifications  of  its  own  members,  &c.  In 
t  nese  discussions  a  great  deal  of  talent  wii 
elicited,  as  well  as  an  unexpected  displw 
of  capacity  to  grapple  with  the  most  aiB> 
cult  questions  originated  by  the  cxigenej. 
Sevcnd  men  of  commanduig  intellect  ain 
clo({aencc  wei«  Tev^e^,  ii  "««  t&i»2)  ia 
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the  DK  the  mliaii,  and  the 
BB  whoie  DiiMi  ire  vow  nng- 
(bcMit  QefUMUij, 

gtli  the  Dm»  hftYing  aotten 
le  eonndenlioa  of  the  tmneets 

to  it»  wee  dinelTed,  end  its 
iqtMiied  to  their  boiiiee»  eome 

be  reeeiied  with  ofstioofl  at  the 
Mirdd^tedoonititiienta.  And 
ii  goii^  to  be  done ?  Thaika 
«  ooestioiiy  whiehy  not  being 
ve  TO  not  feet  oandves  capable 
iqg  with  eonfidenee.  We  will, 
■J  a  few  words, 
int  plaoe,  we  think  that  Fred- 
liam  has  eommitted  the  seriona 
khrongh  Ids  great  admiratioii 
ererjthing  that  ccmcenis  Eog- 
befiering  that  the  tnie  way  to 
1  the  proposed  object,  is  to  begin 
ttle  as  possiUe  m  the  sh^>e  of 

to  the  people.  Or  rather,  he 
hfadc  tluU  a  sort  of  constitutional 
it  may  be  organised  with  almost 
die  form  of  a  written  and  defined 
But  he  loses  right  of  the  fact 
times  are  widely  different  from 
;  ages  through  which  England 
\  her  constitution.  There  b  now 
more  light  on  the  subject  of 
institutions  than  there  was  during 

and  rude  period.  No  nation, 
example  of  England  before  its 

hereafter  be  content  to  pass 
hat  she  did. 

niUanluTy  et  nos  mutamur  cum  ii/fs." 

i  fast  in  these  da^s  of  steam- 
ilroads,  and  electnc  telegraphs, 
g  must  now  be  done  with  o&pid- 
le  at  all.  The  slow  procedures 
ients  will  not  suit  us.  Wc  must 
ft  few  years,  or  months,  results 
ii  them  required  long  ages.  The 
^russia  should  bc!ir  this  in  mind, 
pie  of  England,  in  her  protracted 
Jful  struggles  to  ffiiin  one  prin- 
oint  after  another  m  her  Consti- 
[]  not  serve  in  these  days.     On 

hand,  those  in  Prussia  who  de- 
onstitution  ought  to  remember 
heaTons  and  the  earth  were  not 
i  one  day,  although  that  would 

practicable  for  the  inGnito  Archi-  j 
rwqabwd  s  loag  time  to  perfect  j  \ 


(if  we  may  use  the  word)  the  British  Con* 
stitntion ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Pmasia 
either  can  or  irill  obtain  a  good  one  in  a 
day,  a  year,  or  eren  aereral  years. 

In  the  second  place,  we  certainly  belie?e 
that  things  cannot  remain  long  as  they  are 
no  w  in  Prossia ;  and  as  we  tlink  that  iheking 
is  too  wise  and  good  a  man  to  retreat  from 
his  present  position  and  fell  back  upon  the 
bayooeta  of  his  army,  we  are  quite  sure 
that  he  will  go  forward,  periiaps  not  im- 
mediately, b^  sooner  or  later.  We  are 
inelmed  to  thmk  that  the  riring  biUowB  of 
.popnlar— we  should  say  aoltoaa/— diseoa- 
tent  will  rise  so  higrib,  that  in  a  year  or 
two  he  irill  be  eompSDed  to  give  his  people 
another  and  greatly  ''enlaiged  and  im« 
proTed*'  edition  bi  his  present  meam 
constitution.  In  that  ease  he  irill  pnm- 
bly  dismiss  his  present  oabinet»*  aiMl  eall 
to  the  head  of  a  new  one  his  friend  CImt* 
alier  Hansen,  the  able  Pmsriaa  ambassador 
at  the  court  of  Bt  James— of  all  men  in 
Qermany  the  best  instructed,  in  our  opiiuoii» 
in  constitutional  government.  Hehasbeen 
for  yeaiB  in  L<mdon,  and  has  studied  on 
the  spot  the  British  Constitution  and  all  the 
details  of  its  working.  He  is  the  fittest 
man  of  Germany  to  dcyise  and  carry  into 
operation  a  broad,  liberal  and  well-defined 
Constitution.  Indeed,  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  he  has,  at  the  request  of  the 
King,  submitted  a  sketch  of  a  Constitution 
of  a  very  complete  nature ;  but  his  Majes- 
ty prefers  to  make  an  experiment  with  his 
own  scheme. 

We  have  said  that  the  state  of  things  in 
Germany  cannot  remain  long  as  it  is  at 
present.  Thb  is  our  firm  conviction. 
About  one  year  ago  M.  Guizot  said,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  tontt  PAllemagneett 
en  feu!  And,  although  there  was  some- 
thing of  French  hyperbole  in  this  strong 
metaphorical  expression,  yet  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  truth  in  it.  There  are  many 
elements  fermenting  there,  besides  a  desire 
of  liberty,  well  defined  and  practicable. 
There  is,  if  wc  arc  correctly  informed,  and 
wc  think  wc  are,  a  strong  tendency  to  rush 
into  the  extreme  of  licentiousness.  There 
is  a  laigc  amount  of  low,  vulgar  infidelity, 


*  The  pretient  cabinet  of  (he  King  embraces  some 
men  of  lalenta—such  as  Eichhoni^bul  it  c^naol 
be  Bftid  to  he  nn  Me  one.    It  will  not  ccm?aTS 
with  that  of  the  late  King,  ctpecially  when  aieia 
vrMMMtthebemdofU. 
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in  close  alliance  with  radicalism,  socialism, 
and  other  wrong  economical  and  moral 
opinions  of  one  grade  and  another,  which 
tlircatens  to  overthrow  the  very  fomida- 
lions  of  society.  Still,  we  trust,  that  the 
good  sense,  kindly  feeling,  and  almost 
naturally  conservative  character  of  the 
German  people,  will  keep  them  back  from 
all  avoidable  excesses.  With  the  bloody 
pages  of  the  Revolutions  of  both  England 
and  Fnmcc  before  their  eyes,  humanity 
entire  will  have  cause  to  weep  if  the  chil- 
dren of  Hermann  and  Luther  should  plunge 
into  all  the  horrors  of  a  fratricidal  war. 

That  Frederick  William  IV.  may  be  so 
influenced  and  guided,  as  to  be  induced  to 
give  his  people  such  a  Constitution  as  will 
be  best  for  them — such  as  will  render  them 
happy  and  prosperous — must  be  the  wish 
— the  prayer  rather — of  all  good  men. 
For  ourselves,  we  cc^nsidcr  him  one  of  the 
best  sovereigns  in  Kurope,  as  it  regards 
benevolence  of  heart,  simplicity  and  purity 
of  domestic  life,  and  general  rectitude  of 
intentions.  We  are  very  far  from  thinking 
that  he  is  not  liable  to  make  serious  mis- 
takes. We  think  that  his  ardent  and  im- 
petuous temperament  will  hurry  him  into 
many  an  act  which  he  had  better  avoid, 
lie  may  not  always  be  wise  in  his  meas- 
ures, or  in  the  manner  of  executing  them  ; 
but  we  believe  him  sincerely  desirous  of 
doing  what  will  be  Ix^st,  so  far  as  he  can 
sec.  for  his  people.  He  is  naturally  a  man 
of  humane  and  kind  feelinjis.  And  we 
have  occasion  to  know  that  he  is  prompt 
to  do  not  only  justice,  but  even  grace, 
where  a  proper  case  is  presented  to  him. 
Ilis  position  at  this  moment  is  eminently 
difficult,  and  he  needs  a  large  measure  of 
that  wisdom  which  God  alone  can  give. 
As  we  have  alreadv  hinted,  we  are  far 
from  thinking  that,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, he  is  surrounded  by  as  able  men 
as  the  exigency  of  the  times  demands. 
That  there  art^  such  men  in  Pnissia,  we  do 
not  doubt»  nor  tliat  thev  will  be  shortlv 
forthcoming. 

The  recent  acts  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, in  giving  publicity  to  the  pnx'et^dings 
of  the  courts ;  in  proposing  (if  we  under- 
stand the  matter)  to  withdraw  the  sur- 
veillance of  the  pres.s  ahogether  from  the 
Diet  of  Germany,  and  place  it  under  the 
coniFvJ  of  the  ^irornraent  of  the  country 
m   which  it  may  be :  in  granting  a  large 


amount  of  rel^ous  liberty  ;  and  in  tl 
mation  of  the  Zollvcrcin  or  Customs-I 
all  prove  that  Frederick  Willian 
must  be  an  eclightcned  man.  On  tl 
named  two  measures  we  must  say  a 

If  we  arc  rightly  informed,  the  lati 
on  the  subject  of  religious  liberty,  w' 
does  not  release  any  one  from  bean 
share  of  the  burthens  of  the  Estab 
Church,  allows  an  unrestricted  dissei 
other  words,  it  introduces  a  state  of 
in  this  respect,  similar  to  what  existi 
British  realm — a  state  of  things  ini 
better  than  that  which  existed  a  few 
ago. 

As  to  the  ZoUverem,  or  "Comn 
League,'*  it  relieves  all  the  portii 
Germany  which  have  come  into  it* 
the  numerous  and  vexatious  diffi* 
arising  from  each  kingdom  and  petty 
having  its  own  custom  houses,  and  it 
tarifV.  We  think  it  probable  that 
have  a  far-reaching  influence  upa 
poUtical  destinies  of  Germany.  It 
prove  an  ''  entering  wedge"  to  a  c 
idation  of  all  the  northern  German  I 
at  least — a  consummation  much 
desired. 

Considerable  censure  has  been  besl 
upon  the  conduct  of  Frederick  Willia 
in  relation  to  the  affair  of  Cracow,  b 
think  not  justly.  We  have  the  hi 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Kin( 
been  grouily  grieved  by  the  dcceptiri 
high- handed  course  which  Austria  pw 
in  that  business.  Tlie  caj^e  demands  i 
words. 

Cnicow,  by  the  partition  of  Po 
among  the  three  great  powers,  fell 
believe,  to  Austria.  Napoleon  in  II 
when  he  created  the  g^rand  ducli] 
Warsaw,  annexed  Cracow  to  that  dm 
The  Congn»ss  of  Vienna,  finding  no  I 
difficulty  in  deciding  to  which  of  the 
powers  tliat  desired  it — Austria  and  I 
sia — ^to  give  it,  when  they  convert<»d 
duchy  of  Warsaw  into  the  modem  k 
dom  of  Poland,  constituted  Cracow, ' 
a  small  adjacent  territory,  into  a  repui 
and  put  it  under  the  auspices  of  the  { 
parties  to  the  treaty  of  Vienna — Am 

*  The  portiona  of  Gernuny  whidi  hife  0 
ihr  (.usioms-Unioii,  embrace  more  than  ISJI 
of  inhabitaiMii. 

\  EmbTacin^  aboal  ISIJOQO  lAhabitanta,  of 
SK^CKA  ax«  3«^a. 
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ioaol  thaqaartidii,  ■flier  Mdqrpw- 
Aak  the  npaUo  «w  •  Mrt  of  nm> 
to  tts  Bn>t  BCttlibbn,  or  becanw  abe 
d  it. «  AlabSd  ITabatli'i  Tinmid. 
^  kte  Xb^of  ftnaoB  voald  not 
Id  the  pro^atibiL  Not  long  sAer 
\  wamiaA.  ttstlinnBof 


aioeeaBfiillT  her  nih,  mdng 
ninetMit  Sbg  of  Prasalis  tlwt 
new  ecnU  be  tn^mlEbr  «n  the  bor- 
■DtQ  the  npnUio  of  Ciaooir  vu 
■bad.  Id  u  enl  honr  Frederieh 
Hi  IT.  eoMMited  tiwt  Aiutm  (Rne- 
ning  jMded)  miriit  tdra  poneMkui 
meoir,  bnt  apon  ue  express  eondi- 
Ibat  abe  abmilil  fint  gain  the  con- 
oF  France  and  Englaod.  The  con- 
rf  Prama  haring  beea  gained,  Met- 
A  did  not  wait  for  that  of  France  and 
and,  but,  after  having  talien  possea- 
af  the  city  and  territory  in  question, 

to  work  to  n^tiate  with  both  about 
t&ir  as  a  "fail  aeeompli"  France 
ed  readily  enough,  whiiBt  protesting 
ist  the  transaction.  England  was  dis- 
«d,  but  could  do  nothing  but  remon- 
e.  The  King  of  Prussia  was  greatlj 
ed,  as  we  know  from  good  authority, 
,he  evil  was  done.  This  is  a  simple 
ry  of  the  case,  and  seLs  the  conduct 
lat  monarch  in  a  very  different  light 

that  m  which  it  is  very  geecr^ly 
ed. 

It  we  must  hting  this  sketch  of  thc 
ind  character  of  Frederick  William 
to  a  close.  We  have  endeavored  t<i 
k  impartially  and  truly  of  that  mon- 
,  bnt  are  well  aware  that  this  notice 
be  considered  by  many  as  entirely  ton 
:aUe.     This  we  cannot  help.      Wi' 

given  our  conscientious  opinions  re- 
ting  his  character  and  conduct.  Wi' 
1  not  do  otherwise,  having  derived 
1  from  aoarcei  that  are  wor&j',  mb  we 
T^  til  tH  mwA/bbm.     Bj  nmay  in  . 


Oemany,  eapecially  by  eertam*olaesn  of 
pet^  who  hatebii  Proteetani  andstrietlf 
eraageEeal  bitb,  he  ia  greatly  sp^eo 
agHut  Tbera  ia  as  infidelity  m  (birt 
eonntry  of  the  rooet  malignant  oharaeter, 
and  those  who  have  unfa£ed  it  an,  with- 
out  exc^tioii,  the  enenues  of  the  Kii^  of 
I^naeia.  TbKj  hate  hia  rdgiouB  creed, 
and  by  eonaeqnenoe,  they  hate  bim.  And 
amoi^  the  anignmta*  from  HaX  land, 
who  come  to  onr  ihorea,  there  are  many 
eoimterpaita  of  thoee  we  haTe  jnat  refer- 
red to.  Borne  id  them  cannot  find  ejd- 
theta  Btdluently  abanve  to  expreas  all 
their  batied  of  hia  Uajeety.f 

Itwonid  bare  beoi  very  easy  for  oa  to 
have  wntten  «nch  a  scrtiee  ct  the  King  of 
PmasiB  as  would  hnve  ohimed  in  with  the 
pnqndieea  ot  those  people  amon^  ns  who 
think  that  it  is  unposaible  for  a  king  to  be 
<iUifiranh(niestor«senaiUeman.  nme 
are  br&wleia  unoi^  as  who  find  it  eoniM- 
ient  and  eoay  to  eonrt  popnhrity  irifli 
men  ai  ignorant  and  rabar  minda,  by  de- 
Donunng  ererythii^  in  the  shape  of  mon- 
archy. Mid  oD  persons  who  belong  to  what 
are  ctJled  the  high  ranks.  But  there  an 
also  men,  of  all  parties,  who  have  too 
much  elevation  of  mind  and  justice  .of 
heart  to  sympathize,  for  one  moment,  with 
such  a  spirit. 

For  ourselves,  we  dare  afiirm  that  we 
yield  to  no  one  in  admiration  of  republi- 
can government.  We  bcUeve  that  it  is 
the  normal  one.  The  Divine  Being  gave 
hia  people — his  "chosen  nation" — a  re- 
publican economy  ;  and  a  glorious  com- 
monwealth it  was  !     But  when  He  found 

*  Whilal  [here  »re  many  Inily  enltghrf  ned,  w*|]. 

US  from  Genniny,  France,  and  olhf  r  portion!  of 
Europe,  [here  are  noi  a  few  who  know  very  liule 
■boal  (be  counirifs  from  which  Ihry  hase  come, 
■lire  ihc  petiy  localiiies  in  which  ihev  were  bom, 
,  and  in  which  Ihey  neaied  their  lives  down,  lill  ihc 
'  day  ofquiiiingiheirnalive  lands.  The  opinlooiof 
Buch  are  Teiy  litile  worlh,  eepeeially  in  regird  to 
I  both  facta  and  men  whereof  ihey  had  no  aourcM  of 
I  infonoalion  aave  the  eiaE^rated,  and  oflen  baae- 
leaa  and  absurd  sloriea  wiiich  ihey  heard  some  one 
or  other  repeat. 

t  We  have  heard  Frederick  William  IV.  called, 
by  aome  of  his  campatrioft  of  the  claaa  alluded  (i> 
in  (he  lew,  a  "liar,"  a  "ryram,"  a  "knave,"  ■ 
.  "diuokard,"  and  we  know  not  what  all.  Such 
peojile  are  entirely  welcome  lo  their  own  opiaiona 
I  of  hia  Majeaty,  and  every  one  else  ;  but  they  pre- 
nime  too  much,  Iflht^  (hlak  thai  the  people  of  Ibia 
'  country  will  receive  ibem  wiihaut  eiamiDtiton,  or 
I  ibai  thry  will  tllnw  ibem  to  ouiweigh  those  ol  ptal 
anrf  good  mta  ia  Germany  who  hwe  the  Mti 
ateant  afkaowng  tht  Irulh. 
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Uiat  theynrere  not  fit  fo^  such  a  govern- 
ment, **  He  gave  them  a  kingpin  nis  an- 
ger." In  both  cases,  however,  he  required 
his  people  to  obey  the  government  defacfo. 
And  much  as  we  love  our  invaluable  po- 
litical institutions,  and  deem  them  truly  in- 
comparable, we  should  consider  ourselves 
bereft  of  common  sense,  if,  knowing  the 
state  of  the  world  as  we  do,  we  should  in- 
sist upon  it,  that  all  other  nations  arc  at 
present  prepared  for  them. 

We  believe  that  God  permits  the  na- 
tions to  decide  for  themselves  what  form 
ot  government  they  will  have.  From  the 
first,  our  government  has  acted  upon  the 
principle  that,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  the 
government  de  facto  is  the  government  de 
jure.  And  as  we  thus  expect  other  nations  to 
treat  our  government  with  respect,  it  is 
our  duty  to  treat  the  forms  of  government 
which  they  choose  to  maintain,  with  similar 
respect.  It  is  this  that  has  inspired  a  con- 
fidence in  all  other  governments,  in  relation 
to  us — be  their  form  what  it  may — which 
is  in  the  highest  degree  honorable  to  us. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  domestic  happi- 
ness of  Frederick  William  IV.  with  deep 
interest,  for  we  know  no  greater  proof  of 
the  goodness  of  a  man's  heart  than  his  love 
for  his  wife  and  family,  nor  a  stronger 
pledge  of  general  rectitude  of  purpose. 
We  will  add  that,  as  the  King  can  find  very 
little  time  for  reading,  amid  the  cares  and 
burthens  of  government,  he  still  has  the 
distinguished  and  excellent  Humboldt  with 


him  several  hours  daily,  in  order  to 
from  the  conversation  of  the  greatest 
living,  that  knowledfi;e  and  insti 
which  he  has  no  leisure  to  gain 
books. 

In  terminating  this  sketch,  we  ban 
to  remark,  that  whilst  we  consider  th 
tion  of  Frederick  WilUam  IV'.  to  1 
trcmcly  difficult,  and  even  critio 
think  that  never  had  monarch  such 
portunity  to  immortalize  himselfl 
him  be  prompt  in  giving  to  his  pe 
good  Constitution— one  correspcHid 
the  intelligence  and  the  demands 
age — and  he  cannot  fail  to  render  hii 
ory  illustrious  in  all  coming  time 
might,  if  he  were  so  disposed,  n 
Germany  aroimd  his  throne,  and  o 

great  and  happy  empire  in  the  h 
urope,  which  would  oe  an  efifectn 
rier  against  Gallic  ambition  on  U 
hand,  and  Russian  on  the  other,  j 
Austria  and  Russia  should  atten 
hinder  or  molest  him,  he  need  only  ih 
them  both  with  the  restoration  of  1 
to  her  ancient  independence,  ant' 
limits  she  had  in  the  16th  century.  I 
Germany  aroimd  him,  he  could 
word  raise  up  a  mighty  kingdom 
eastern  frontier,  composed  of  the 
tries  inhabited  by  the  western  branc 
the  Slavonic  races — Poland,  Bo 
Hungary — and  effectually  put  it  out 
power  of  Austria  and  Russia  ei 
trouble  the  rest  of  Europe. 


HAMLET. 


The  tragedy  of  Hamlet  h-vs  probably 
caused  more  of  perplexity  and  discussion, 
than  any  other  or  Shakspearc*s  plays. 
Others  of  them  may  have  more  of  interest 
for  particuhir  minds,  or  particular  states  of 
mind,  or  particular  periods  of  life ;  but 
none  of  them  equals  Hamlet  in  universahty 
of  interest.  Doubtless  this  results,  in  part, 
from  the  hero's  being  "  a  concentration  of 
a//  tbc  interests  that  bcHang  to  humanity." 
""V  biBtory  is  the    very  extraction  and 


efficacy  of  the  thouglits,  and  feeling 
inward  experiences  of  us  all ;  his  lin 
picture  of  blighted  hopes  and  cr 
affections,  from  which  we  may  sol 
darkest  enigmas  of  our  existence,  am 
which  our  aching  hearts  may  bleed 
selves  into  repose.  Hamlet,  in  short 
universal  genius,  in  the  depths  and  ^ 
of  his  feelings  and  faculties,  almost 
ling  Shakspeare  himself,  and  engage 
in  orea&ig  qc  Tev«B2&n%i^<^  XaroA«\2M 


nd  the  good,  Iiut  in  conflict  with  ibc 
owera  of  the  world.     If  there  be  a 

whose  best  affectiona  have  never 
rcathed  upon  by  hope,  nor  broken 
bj  despair;  which  has  never  bci^n 
to  TFeep  ovt;r  the  desecration  or  the 
Atioo  of  its  most  cherished  objects  ; 
has  no  spring  of  life  to  be  Bweet- 
y  sympathy,  or  embittered  by  dis- 
Lmcnt ;  and  which  has  put  forth  no 
ea  to  htr  funned  by  airs  from  heaven, 
rched  by  blfista  from  bell ;  such  a 
nay  indeed  uontcmplitte  the  picture 
niet  without  emotion,  and  may  find 
tion  from  the  sorrows  of  life  in  the 
;  of  its  own  insc-n&ibihty. 
iridge  very  finely  remarks  some- 
thkt  Shabspmre's  characters  are 

of  men  individualiKed.  Of  most  of 
this  seems  to  ua  profoundly  true ;  and 
t  seems  to  differ  from  the  others,  in 
le  is  the  race  itself  individualiKed. 
s  sort  of  glass  wherein  we  may  all 
rselves,  provided  we  have  any  self ; 
it  to  say,  that  he  rcp- 


represcnts  them  all.  Hamlet,  in 
is  the  very  abridgment  and  cclecti- 
'  humanity :  in  the  words  of  another, 
I  who  are  Hamlet, 
ordingiy,  scarce  any  characlcr  in 
■  has  provoked  so  great  a  diversity 
ion  as  Hamlet ;  for  the  more  gene- 
I  comprehensive  a  man  is,  the  more 
i  will  the  judgments  of  men  natur- 
I  concerning  htm.  One  man  thinks 
t  is  grejit,  but  wicked ;  another, 
5  is  good,  but  weak  ;  a  third,  that 
,  coward,  and  dare  not  act ;  a  fourth, 
t  baa  too  much  intellect  for  his  will, 
I  reflects  away  the  time  of  action. 
less  there  are  facts  in  the  represen- 
which,  considered  by  themselves, 
sustain  any  one  of  these  views ;  but 
f  them  Bcems  reconcilable  with  all 
«ls  taken  togetlier.  Yet,  notwith- 
jg  this  diversity  of  facte  and  conclu- 
all  agree  in  thinking,  and  feeling, 
■eaking  about  Hamlet  as  an  actual 
.  It  ts  easy,  indeed,  to  invest  with 
jility  almost  any  theorj'  in  regard  to 
but  it  is  extremely  hard  to  make 
oory  comprehend  the  whole  subject  i 
hough  all  are  impressed  with  thi 
if  the  chamcter,  nii  > 
notber's  explanation 


question  is,  why,  with  this  unanimity  u 
to  bis  t>eing  a  man,  do  men  differ  so  much 
as  to  what  sort  of  a  man  he  is  ? 

In  reasoning  upon  facts,  we  are  apt  to 
forget  what  complex,  mnny-sidcd  things 
we  are  deahng  with.  Wo  often  speak  Of 
them  as  very  simple  and  intelligible  things, 
whereas,  in  reality,  they  nre  most  pro- 
foundly and  inscrutably  mysterious ;  ^ey 
may  indeed  be  used  to  explain  othor 
things,  but  they  cannot  themselves  bo  ex- 
plained. For  example,  how  many  causes, 
elements,  conditions,  and  processes  go  tA 
the  forming  of  a  rose  ?  The  combined  agen- 
cies of  oil  nature  work  tt^ether  in  its  pro- 
duclion — are  all  represented  by  it.  and  in- 
ferable from  it.  I'hus  facia  involve  and 
infer  many  thin;^  at  the  same  time  ;  they 
present  manifold  elements  and  qualities  in 
consistency  and  unity,  and  bo  express  ■ 
diversity  of  meanings  which  cannot  be 
gathered  up  into  a  form  of  logical  explana- 
tion. Even  if  we  seise  and  dmw  out, 
severally  and  successively,  all  the  proper- 
ties of  a  fact,  still  we  are  as  far  as  ever 
from  producing  the  effect  of  their  combi- 
nation in  the  fact  itself.  It  is  this  myste- 
riousness  of  facts  that  begets  our  respect 
for  them,  ottr  docility  to  them,  and  our  in- 
terest in  them :  could  we  master  them,  we 
should  cease  to  regard  them :  could  we 
explain  thera,  we  should  feel  at  liberty  to 
aubstitofe  our  explanations  for  the  things 
explained.  For,  to  see  round  and  through 
a  thing,  implies  a  sort  of  conquest  over  it ; 
and  when  we  get,  or  think  we  have  got, 
above  a  thing,  we  naturally  either  over- 
look it,  or  else  look  down  upon  it :  finding 
or  fancying  we  have  mastered  a  thing,  we 
are  apt  to  neglect  it,  or,  what  is  worse, 
put  off  that  humihty  towards  it.  which, 
besides  being  itself  the  better  part  '>f  wis- 
dom, is  our  only  key  to  the  remainder. 

In  this  complexity  of  facts,  is  obviously 
contained  the  material  of  innumerable  the- 
ories ;  for,  "  in  so  great  a  store  of  proper- 
ties belonging  to  the  self-same  thing,  every 
man's  mind  may  take  hold  of  some  .epcdal 
consideration  above  the  rest;"  and  it  is 
characteristic  of  fact»,  that,  seen  through  any 
given  theory,  they  always  seem  to  prove 
only  that  one,  though  really  affording  equal 
proof  to  fifty  other  theories.  In  short,  many 
of  the  elemen Is.  perhaps  all  Iheelcmi'Ulanl 
i.1  aatJsSed  I  Iralb,  maymeet  together  in  afact;  and  liOtV 
/t      The  I ing  ia  more  common  thanfor  several mmdt 
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to  single  out  different  elements  of  the  same 
fact,  and  then  go  on  to  reason  from  a  part,  as 
from  the  whole.  Hence,  there  naturally 
come  to  be  yarious  opinions  respecting  the 
same  fact :  generalizing  too  hastily  from 
the  surface  of  things,  men  often  arrive  at 
contradictory  conclusions,  forgetting,  that 
of  a  given  fact,  a  vast  many  things  may  be 
true  in  their  place  and  degree,  yet  none  of 
them  true  in  such  sort  as  to  hinder  the 
truth  of  others.  Human  life  is  full  of 
practical  as  well  as  speculative  errors  and 
mistakes,  resulting  from  this  partial  and 
one-sided  view  of  things :  seizing  some  one 
principle,  or  being  seized  by  it,  men  pro- 
ceed, as  they  say,  to  carry  it  out ;  never 
stopping  to  think  how  it  is  limited  and  re- 
strained on  all  sides  by  other  principles. 
Thus  men  often  draw  a  button  so  near  the 
eye,  as  to  shut  out  all  the  rest  of  creation, 
and  then  go  smashing  through  the  world, 
mistaking  their  own  ignorance  or  obstinacy 
for  conscientiousness. 

Now  Hamlet  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
complex  character  in  dramatic  litorature. 
He  is  all  varieties  of  character  in  one ;  is 
continually  turning  up  a  new  side,  appear- 
ing under  a  new  phjise,  undergoing  some 
new  development ;  and  before  we  can  mea- 
sure and  map  him  in  any  one  form,  he  has 
passctd  into  another.  He  thus  touches  us 
at  all  points,  surrounds  us,  as  it  were,  so 
that  great  circumspection  is  requited  to  see 
the  whole  of  him  at  once,  and  so  to  avoid 
mistaking  him  for  several  persons.  This 
complexity  and  versatility  of  character  has 
often  been  mistaken  for  inconsistency ; 
hence  the  contradictory  opinions  respect- 
ing him,  different  minds  taking  up  very 
different  impressions  of  him,  and  even  the 
same  mind  taking  up  very  different  impres- 
sions of  him  at  different  times.  Hamlet, 
in  sliort,  like  other  facts,  is  many-sidtrd, 
and  many  men  of  many  minds  may  see 
themselves  in  different  sides  of  him ;  but 
when,  upon  comparing  notes,  they  find 
him  agreeing  with  them  all,  they  are  per- 
plexed, and  conclude  him  inconsistent,  be- 
cause they  are  themselves  too  one-sided  to 
recognize  his  consistency.  In  so  great  a 
divei-sity  of  elements  and  principles,  they 
lose  the  perception  of  identity,  and  cannot 
see  how  he  can  be  so  many  and  still  be  but 
one.  Doubtless,  Hamlet  seems  the  more 
rBa/,  for  the  very  reason  that  we  cannot 
naderstand   bim;    our    inability    to    see 
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through  him,  or  to  discern  the  source  and 
manner  of  his  impressions  upon  us,  brii^ 
him  closer  to  nature,  and  makes  him  ap- 
pear the  more  like  a  fact,  and  so  widens  and 
deepens  his  hold  on  our  thoughts.  For 
where  there  is  life,  there  must  naturally  be 
more  or  less  of  change,  the  very  law  of 
life  being  identity  in  mutability ;  and  ii 
Hamlet,  the  variety  and  rapidity  of  cliis- 
ges  are  so  managed,  as  only  to  infer  tlie 
more  intense,  active,  and  prolific  vitaUftr. 
In  this  multitude  of  changes,  however,  itv 
extremely  difficult  to  perceive  the  constnt 
principle;  these  outward  contradictiflM 
make  the  character  more  powerful,  indeed, 
on  the  feelings,  but  much  less  intelligiblB 
to  the  mind  ;  they  help  us  to  feel,  but 
hinder  us  from  seeing,  the  inward  vital 
unity  whence  they  spnng. 

As  is  generally  the  case  with   Shak- 
speare's  characters,  in  order  to  apprehend  iI 
Hamlet  aright,  it  is  necessary  to  go  round  . , 
behind  the  text  into  the  elements  and  pro-  ^ 
cesses  of  his  mind,  of  which  the  text  bit 
gives  the  results.     For  one  of  the  excd- 
lencies,  in  which  Shakspeare  is  without  a 
competitor,  is  that  of  painting  the  interior 
history  of  minds.     While  unfolding  their 
present  condition,  he,  at  the  same  time^ 
suggests  a  long  series  of  preceding  condi- 
tions ;  portrays  in  far-stretching  perspec- 
tive the  various  stages  and  changes  of  a 
mind,  each  growing  out  of,  and  growing 
above,  the  one  that  preceded  it.     Among 
these   instances  of  historical  perspective, 
perhaps  there  is  none  more  worthy  of  study 
than  Hamlet. 

Up  to  his  father's  death,  Hamlet's  mind, 
busied  in  developing  its  innate  riches,  had 
found  room  for  no  sentiments  towaidi 
others  but  a  gontle  and  generous  trust  and  / 
confidence.  Dehghted  with  the  appear- 
ances of  good,  and  protect4?d  by  his  rank 
from  the  naked  approaches  of  evil,  he  had 
no  motive  to  pry  through  the  semblanetf  f_ 
into  the  reality  of  surrounding  characten  | 
The  ideas  of  princely  elevation  and  rf|" 
moral  rectitude,  springing  forth  simnl- 
taneously  in  his  mind,  had  intertwistid 
their  fibres  closely  and  firmly  togetber. 
While  the  chaste  forms  of  youthful  imagh, 
nation  had  kept  his  own  heart  pure,  S^ 
had  framed  his  conceptions  of  others 
cording  to  the  model  within  himself, 
the  fec\\T\^  of  the  son,  the  prince, 
I  gentleman,  t\ifb  Inefii^,  «m^  Viub  «£^i&a^ 
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«n  joined  the  feelings  of  the 
his  heart,  oppreasea  by  the 
>f  hopes  BDd  jova  that  enrich- 
breathed  forth  its  fullness  in 
the  hoiy  TOW*  of  heaven." 
in^  at  wiU  into  the  lofUesl,  or 
widest,  or  scanning  the  de«p- 
)f  thought,  he  vet  felt  how 
lUy  are  illl  the  gifts  and  shows 
compared  to  purity,  and  gen- 
lowliness  of  heart  ;  could 
atl  the  satisfaction  which  su- 
ss alone  can  know,  upon  the 
gin  ioaocence  and  virgin  lovc- 
n  the  simple  goodness  whicli 
IS  of  itself,  from  its  veiy  per- 
1  discern  a  worth  which  puts 
!  proudest  exhibitions  audT^tri- 
nd. 

ler,  endowed  with  ereiy  royal 
juality.  Hamlet  had  realized 
leal  of  chameter  which  he  as- 
mplify  in  himself.  Whatever 
i  and  ideas  bo  had  gathered 
de  »f  pcetry  and  philosophy, 
med  lo  associate  with  that 
e.  To  the  throne  he  looked 
h  hope  and  with  fear,  as  an 
m  whence  to  diffuse  the  bless- 
^e  sovereignty,  and  receive  the 
grat^'ful  submiBsion.  To  re- 
limself  his  father's  character, 
"iew,  lo  deserve,  and  therefore 
lis  father's  place;  and  as  the 
tot  hereditary,  he  regarded  his 
'M  of  succession  as  suspended 
nuance  of  his  father's  life,  untD 
wvcr  in  himself  the  virtues  that 
s  father's  title.  In  his  father's 
fore,  he  loat  the  chief  support 
affections  and  his  pretensions. 
;h  bereavement  and  disappoint- 
lus  united  to  teach  Hamlet  the 
orrow,  the  foundations  of  bis 
lappiness  were  yet  unshaken, 
:l8  of  the  prince  had  perhaps 
nly  to  disclose  still  brighter 
r  the  man.  He  could  stilllovc, 
id  revere  ;  the  fire-side  and  the 
)wer  were  yet  open  to  him  ; 
leauly,  thought  and  affection, 
liidden  thwr  faces  from  him. 
though  deeply  saddened  and 
IS  not  diseased ;  and  his  be- 
iknd  the  effect  to  guickcn  and  . 
te-aeihiiity  witbonf  disordering  I 


his  affections.  With  a  heart,  cunning  and 
prompt  to  discover  and  appropriate  the 
remunerations  of  life,  he  could  compensate 
the  loss  of  some  objects,  with  a  more  free 
and  tranquil  enjoyment  of  such  as  re- 
mained. In  the  absence  of  his  father,  he 
could  collect  and  concentrate  upon  hia 
mother  the  feelings  hitherto  shared  be- 
tween them ;  and  in  cases  like  this,  the 
part  of  an  object  often  exceeds  the  wh<^e, 
inasmuch  as  a  religious  feeling  towards 
the  dead  comes  in  to  enrich  and  sanctify 
an  affection  for  the  Uiing.  And  even  if 
his  mother  also  had  but  died,  the  low, 
though  unspeakably  hitter,  would  not  have 
been  baleful  to  him  ;  for,  though  separated 
from  the  chief  objects  of  bis  love,  and 
trust,  and  reverence,  he  would  still  hare 
retained  those  sentiments  themselves  in  all 
their  strength  and  beauty.  Nay,  death 
would  not  so  much  have  taken  her  away 
from  him,  as  brought  her  nearer  to  hu 
feelings  and  raised  tier  to  a  higher  place 
in  them ;  as  her  form  vanished  from  hin 
sight,  the  sweet,  sacred  image  of  a  mother, 
which  filial  piety  loves  to  cherish,  would 
have  come. 


"  Appirelled  in  more  precicnB  htbit. 
Mere  movintf,  delicate,  and  full  of  lif?, 


For  when  those  whom  such  a  being  loves 
die  with  tlieir  honors  fresh  and  bright 
about  them,  they  become,  in  some  sort, 
omnipresent  and  immortal  to  him  : 

■'  The  fiilDre  brightcna  on  bis  sighl, 
For  on  the  part  has  fallen  a  light 
That  tempts  him  to  ndore." 

It  is  not  with  his  mother,  however,  but 
with  his  faith  in  her,  that  Hamlet  is  forced 
lo  part ;  it  is  not  herself,  but  her  honor, 
that  dies  to  him.  To  his  prophetic  soul 
her  hasty  and  incestuous  momage  brings 
at  once  conviction  of  his  mother  s  infidel- 
ity and  suspicion  of  his  uncle's  treachery 
to  his  father.  In  the  disclosure  of  her 
guilt  and  baseness  bis  best  affections  them- 
selves suffer  death ;  for  while,  to  such  a 
mind,  dejith  immortalizes  the  objects  of  its 
love,  infamy  nnnihiktes  them.  Where  he 
baa  most  hvvd,  and  Inisted,  and  revered, 
there  he  Snds  bJmself  most  deceived.   TVc 
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sadness  of  bereavement  now  settles  into 
the  deep,  dark  gloom  of  a  wounded  spirit ; 
and  life  appears  a  burden  to  be  borne,  not 
a  blessing  to  be  cherished.  In  this  condi- 
tion, the  appearance  of  his  father's  ghost, 
its  awful  disclosures  and  still  more  awful 
injunctions,  confirmmg  the  suspicion  of  his 
uncle's  treachery,  and  implicating  his 
mother  in  the  crime,  complete  his  desola- 
tion of  mind. 

But  this  is  not  all.  The  garden  of  his 
own  life  having  now  become  a  desert,  he 
feels  that  he  can  breathe  nothing  but  des- 
olation over  the  life  which  he  has  once 
sweetened  with  the  music  of  his  vows.  In 
his  terrible  visitation  he  reads  the  neces- 
sity of  giving  up  the  gentle,  the  cherished 
Ophelia ;  for  he  loves  her  too  well  to  en- 
tangle her  in  the  web  of  horrors  from 
which  he  sees  no  escape  for  himself.  But, 
though  he  resigns  the  object  of  his  love, 
he  does  not  ana  cannot  resign  the  love  it- 
self;  and  the  consciousness  that  he  must 
leave  her  whom  he  loves,  and  leave  her 
even  because  he  loves  her,  finishes  the 
death  and  burial  of  his  hopes. 

*'  The  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 
As  it  did  seem  to  shatter  ull  his  bulk, 
And  end  his  being," 

could  only  spring  from  the  depths  of  a 
wounded  spirit,  as  he  gazed,  in  the  anguish 
of  despair,  on  the  beloved  one  who  had 
written  her  name  all  over  his  thouj^hts. 

So  much  for  Hamlet's  internal  history 
until  the  extinction  of  his  earthly  pros- 
pects and  purposes  in  the  awful  words, 
**  Remember  me."  But  amid  these  accu- 
mulated agonies,  and  though  suffering  all 
that  he  can  suffer  save  remorse  and  self- 
reproach,  he  yet  retains  all  his  original  in- 
tegrity and  uprightness  of  j>ou1,  and  his 
quick  moral  sensibilities  shrink  from  the 
very  conception  of  meanness  and  wrong. 
In  the  depths  of  his  being,  ev(»n  below  the 
region  of  distinct  consciousness,  there 
lurks  the  instinct  and  impulse  of  a  moral 
law  that  forbids  revenge,  especially  such  a 
revenge  as  he  is  called  upon  to  administer. 
With  this  impulse  of  rectitude  thus  dimly 
and  deeply  working  within  him,  the  in- 
junction of  his  father's  ghost  comes  in  con- 
flict. 
What,  indeed,  is  the  quality  of  the  act 
enjoined  upon  him  ?    Nothing  less,  to  be 


sure,  than  to  kill  at  once  his  uncle,  hii 
mother's  husband,  and  his  anointed  sov- 
ereign. And  this  deed,  thus  involviiig  i 
homicide,  parricide,  and  regicide,  aU  roUea  | 
into  one,  he  is  called  to  perform,  not  as  an 
act  of  justice,  and  in  a  judicial  manner,  but 
as  an  act  of  revenge,  and  by  assasdnatkML 
Surely  this  could  hardly  be  expected  of 
one  who  had  the  misfortune  to  live  before 
the  dawn  c^  that  wisdom  which  so  admi- 
.  rably  teacheth,  that  to  kill  a  father,  or 
mother,  or  bishop,  or  king,  is  but  common 
homicide  !  How  shall  Hamlet  j  ustify  such 
a  deed  to  the  world  ?  How  vindicate  him- 
self from  the  reproach  of  the  very  crime 
he  is  called  upon  to  revenge  ?  For  the 
evidence  upon  which  he  is  required  to  act  is 
in  its  nature  available  at  best  only  in  the 
court  of  his  own  conscience.  In  view  of 
such  an  act  he  might  well  say  to  him* 
self: 

<*  If  I  could  find  example  { 

Of  thousands  who  had  struck  anointed  kingit, 
And  flourished  afler,  Fd  not  do't ;  but  since 
Nor  brass,  nor  stone,  nor  parchment,  bears  not 

one, 
Let  villany  itself  forswear't." 

Hamlet,  then,  is  called  upon  to  punish 
one  crime,  by  committing  what  seems  to 
him  another  crime  ;  for  the  same  religioD 
Avhich  in  his  mind  enjoins  filial  piety  also 
forbids  revenge  ;  so  that  he  dare  neither 
reject  nor  perform  the  mandate  from  the 
ghost.     Thus  his  conscience  is  divided,  not 
merely  against  his  inclination,  but  against 
itself ;  it  plucks  him  on,  and   plucks  him 
off ;  it  provokes  the  resolution,  but  prevenu ' 
the  performance.     However  much  he  mul- 
tiplies reasons  and  motives   upon  himself  '■ 
in  favor  of  the  deed,  there  yet  springs  up, 
from  a  d(»pth  in  his  nature  which  reflec- 
tion has  never  fathomed,  an  impulse  acraimt 
it,  which  he  can  neither  account  for  nor 
resist.     Tlie  truth  is,  his  moral   instincti 
are  too  strong  for  his  intellectual  convic- 
tions.    It  is  the  triumph  of  a  pure  moial 
nature  over  temptation  in  its  most  imposing 
and  insinuating  form — in    the    form  of  a 
sacred  call  from  heaven,  or  what  is  such 
to 'him.     He  thinks,  indeed,  that  he  ought, 
to  perform  the  act,  resolves  that  he  will  do 
it,  and  blames  himself  for  not  doing  it ;  bat 
there  is  a  power  within  him  and  jet  abors 
him,  which,  in  spite  of  himself,  OTeniiaf-| 
tera  bis  Teso\\x\\otA  «xA\)b?«rat\&^i^xi^*,vilj 


ot  do  the  thing  for  the  simple  rea- 
ugh  he  knows  it  not,  and  belieres 
h»t  be  is  tuu  good  to  do  it.  The 
with  Iiiin.  in  hLort,  lies  not  in  him- 
t  in  his  ^tiMtioD  :  it  all  arises  from 
(Midhiltt]'  of  trnnabttiDg  the  outw&i'd 
duty  uiU>  a  freo,  apontaneous  moral 
:  and  of  coorec  he  cannot  perform 
he  has  HI  traoiilatcd  it ;  for  he  is 
jtnti-d,  that  in  such  an  undertaking 
.  Mt  from  himself,  not  from  another. 
From  this  strife  between  incompati- 
ics,  that  Hamlet's  peqtleiity  and 
»Q  spring.  For  escape  from  this 
I  all  his  faculties  and  resources  are 
nd  Htruined  to  the  uttermoHt.  Uis 
tetudiivencss,  shriokiug  from  the 
1  aummuns  to  revenge,  throws  him 
'on  his  rirfloctif  e  powers,  and  sends 
rough  the  abysses  of  thouzht,  in 
f  a  r«<!oncilia^n  between  his  con- 
duties,  so  that  he  may  shelter  cither 
■fonnaoce  of  the  aeed  from  the 
h  of  irreliyion,  or  the  non-perform- 
oro  the  reproach  of  iilial  impiety, 
condition  springs  of  thought,  and 
and  action,  beyond  the -roach  of 
ds.  are  opened  within  him.  Here, 
e  have  an  example  of  a  great  mind 
instanced  that  all  its  greatness  has 
9  out  in  thought ;  which,  indeed, 
1  have  been  the  poet's  design. 


And  it  should  be  especially  remarked 
withal,  that  the  same  voice  which  calls 
Hamlet  to  this  terrible  undertaking,  also 
reveal*  to  him  the  fearful  retributions  of 
futurity  ;  m  that  in  proportion  ss  he  is 
nerved'  by  a  sense  of  the  duly,  he  is  nt  the 
iiitmo  time  shaken  byadreadof  thcresponsi- 
hitity.  "ITieeterurtlblaaon,"  wluch  "must 
not  he  to  ears  of  flesh  and  blood,"  hurries 
him  away  from  action  into  meditation  on 
the  dread  reallliea  of  the  invisible  world ; 
and  his  resolution  U  Buspcndcd'  by  the 
apprehensions  started  up  in  bis  mind  by  the 
ghost's  diselosures  respecting  "  the  secreta 
of  its  prison  house."  Nay,  his  filial  rever- 
ence itself  leads  him,  first  to  regret,  then  "" 
to  doubt,  and  finally  to  disbelieve,  that  his 
falka  has  laid  upon  him  an  injunction  so 
repugnant  to  liis  sense  of  right.  Upon 
r^ection  ho  diBocms  in  the  nature  of  the 
mandate  something  that  makes  him  ques- 
tion and  distrust  its  sooree ;  it  clashes  with 
his  sentiment  of  moral  rectitude  ;  and  he 
wisely  thinks,  that  "light  which  leads 
asli-ay  cannot  be  light  from  heaven."  It 
seems  to  him  more  probable,  Hint  th« 
ghost  should  be  a  counterfeit  of  his  father, 
than  that  his  father  should  give  such  an 
order.  He  must  "  have  grounds  more 
relative  than  this." 


[To  be  concluded  ii 
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intelligence  from  Emope  in  of  more  than 
interest.  The  Britien  Parliament  baa 
.n  earlier  period  thsn  usual,  for  the  dis- 
f  bnsiness.  The  only  proceeding  of 
'e  yet  have  informalion,  is  the  re-electLon 
)ea.bcr  ot  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
tion  of  that  body  is  slaled  by  the  Lon- 
arterly  Review  to  consist  of 

bigs,  Riidicals,  Repealers  and 

:;hartiBls,    -         -         -         -  321        - 

elite*,         ....  80 

Jtectioniatt.         -         -        -  236 

TO  doable  returns,       .        -  3 

dbnry  disfnncfaifled,    -        -  3 

idscbured  and  doufatfnl,        -  11 

TitMi      .       .       .    SM         I 


The  change  in  the  persons  of  the  meinbera, 
issaid  tube  vastly  greater  than  was  ever  known 
before — excepting  only  the  election  which  suc- 
ceeded the  passage  of  [he  Rerorm  Act.  There 
were  then  380  new  members,  and  in  ihe  pres- 
ent matance  the  number  is  223,  which,  under 
the  circumstances,  is  a  more  remarkable 
change.  The  alteration  in  Uie  pursuits  of  the 
members  is  also  indicative  of  political  or  social 
change.  The  number  of  railway  direclora, 
engineers  and  contractors,  of  barristers,  mer- 
chants, retail  traders,  political  writers  and  lec- 
turers, is  greater ;  while  the  naval  and  military 
officers,  me  connections  of  aristocratic  and 
wealthy  families,  have  diminished  in  numerical 
force.  The  intentions  of  the  Russell  minialT^ 
ire  yet  unknown,  not  even  the  Queen's  S()eecn 
a  the  opening  of  Parliament  having  yel  «■ 
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rived  here.  Several  failures  have  taken  place  in 
the  commercial  part  of  the  community,  but  not  so 
serious  in  n  mount  as  those  which  have  preced- 
ed ;  and  it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  severity 
of  tlie  crisis  has  passed.  A  steady  influx  of 
gold  and  silver  has  rendered  the  currency  less 
restricted ;  although  discounts  still  remain  at 
very  high  rates,  and  money  very  difficult  to  be 
obtained.  The  Directors  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land availed  themselves  of  one  portion  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  ministry,  mentioned  in 
our  last — the  charging  "  a  high  rate  of  inter- 
est ;"  b!it  omitted  to  comply  with  that  which 
urged  an  enlargement  of  the  amount  of  dis- 
counts and  advances ;  and  their  proceedings  in 
this  respect  have  called  forth  considerable  ani- 
madversion. Tlie  number  of  bills  drawn  in  the 
colonies,  which  have  been  returned  in  conse- 
quence of  the  late  failures,  together  with  the 
low  price  of  sugar  and  other  colonial  products, 
will  yet  cause  considerable  embarrassment; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  slight  rise  in  cotton 
and  grain,  will  cause  a  greater  buoyancy  in 
tlie  tmde  with  tliis  country  ;  and,  although  upon 
tlie  whole,  the  amelioration  is  but  small,  the 
change  will  operate  to  restore  confidence,  and 
may  prove  more  stable  from  being  of  slow  mo- 
tion. Strong  hopes  are  entertained  that  the 
Royal  Bunk  of  Liverpool  and  the  Bank  of  North 
and  South  Wales,  both  of  which  have  suspend- 
ed payment,  will  he  enabled  to  resume  business. 
Government  stocks  are  more  iinn  in  price ;  and 
although  the  Bank  of  England  btill  charges 
eiglit  porcent.  discount,  many  private  establish- 
ment^ are  content  with  seven  and  six  and  a 
half  per  cent.  Accounts  from  the  mannfac- 
turing  districts  are  still  unfavorable,  and  not- 
withstanding some  little  improvement  has  been 
evinced,  it  is  to  be  apprehended  that  isliort  work 
and  a  high  price  of  provisions  will  be  pro<luc- 
tive  of  very  great  distrcsjs  among  the  opera- 
lives  and  the  laboring  population  generally. 

Ireland  still  continues  to  present  a  melan- 
choly spectacle,  and  must  cause  very  consider- 
able embarrassment  to  the  present  Parliament. 
Famine  appears  again  to  threaten  its  appear- 
ance, while  murder  and  agrarian  outrages  are 
so  much  on  the  increase,  as  to  have  produced 
a  proclamation  from  the  I>ord  Lieutenant,  call- 
ing on  all  well-disposed  persons  to  assist  in 
their  repression,  and  threatening  oflTenders  with 
tlie  utmost  rigor  of  pimishmcnt.  The  worst 
features  in  these  offences  are,  that  tliey  seem 
to  be  committed  by  persons  who  have  not  tlie 
excuse  of  destitution ;  and  that  in  many  in- 
stances the  victims  arc  resident  proprietors, 
who  arc  exerting  themselves  to  nenefit  the 
peasantry  in  their  neighborhoods.  The  assas- 
sination of  Major  Rowan,  of  Stokestown,  in 
the  county  of  Roscommon,  appears  an  offence 
of  a  most  unaccountable  character.  With  three 
vears^  rent  due  from  tlie  tenants  of  his  estate, 
ne  last  year  cAartered  two  veaseh  to  assist  a 
Dortion  oftbem  to  emigrate,  and  had  just  bor- 


rowed money  to  effect  large  improvements  on 
his  estate,  by  which  ho  expected  to  employ  t 
large  numlicr  of  persons  during  the  coming 
winter.  While  engaged  in  tliis  and  other  bene- 
ficent employments,  lie  was  shot  down  on  hii 
own  estate — an  occurrence,  tmong  otheis, 
which  most  painfully  shows  the  disorganiaBd 
»tate  of  society.  A  number  of  Irish  memben 
of  Parliament,  and  influential  persons,  organ- 
ized, for  the  purpose  of  demanding  from  the 
government  employment  for  the  people,  on  the 
unfinished  improvements  which  were  com- 
menced last  year ;  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  thit 
in  the  present  state  of  the  peasantry,  their  ef* 
forts  will  be  directed  to  measures  of  a  ddt^ 
practical  character,  and  that  no  political  feelii^ 
will  be  allowed  to  thwart  the  measures  so  ioh 
peratively  demanded. 

Intelligence  has  been  received  of  the  total 
loss  of  the  packet  ship  Stephen  Whitney,  which 
left  New- York  on  the  8th  October.  Bf istakiiw 
the  light  upon  Rock  Island,  near  Cape  Cletr. 
on  the  South  Coast  of  Ireland,  for  the  old  Hm 
of  Kinsale,  she  went  broadside  on  a  rock  called 
the  West  Calf,  about  four  miles  inside  the 
Cape,  and  in  less  than  ten  minutes  was  dashed 
to  atoms,  involving  in  her  destmction,  the 
melancholy  loss  of  her  captain  and  no  less  thui 
92  of  her  crew  and  passengers — 18  only,  out  of 
110,  having  escaped  with  life — ^the  sliip  i»itfa 
many  articles  on  board  being  totally  lost. 

The  commercial  and  financial  difldculties  of 
England  do  not  appear  to  liave  reached  France : 
on  the  contrary  securities  have  been  steady, 
and  notwithstanding  the  negotiation  of  a  kMn 
of  250  millions  of  francs  which  was  taken  by 
the  Rothschilds,  and  by  which  a  large  amoont 
of  fresh  stock  was  created,  the  price  of  fundi 
rose  at  tlic  Bourse.  A  plitical  agitation  for 
tlic  extension  of  the  elective  franchiso  is  active 
in  France,  and  though  greatly  discouraged  by 
the  government,  large  meetings  are  held,  tt 
which  the  name  of  the  king  is  not  very  respect- 
fully greeted.  lx)uis  Philippe  sufiTers  much^in 
public  estimation  from  a  belief  of  his  interfering 
personally,  with  all  tlie  details  of  govemmenf, 
in  a  greater  degree  than  is  consistent  widi  a 
limited  and  constitutional  monarchy,  where  the 
responsibility  for  such  acts  is  exclusively  con- 
fined to  the  ministers.  Count  Bresson,  who 
figured  considerably  in  negotiating  the  nmh 
riage  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  and  also  of  her 
sister  to  the  Due  de  Montpensier,  lately  con*  > 
mitted  suicide,  while  ambassador  at  js'splei;  ^ 
and  his  immediate  predecessor  at  that  port, 
Count  Mortier,  made  a  like  attempt  while 
laboring  under  mental  alienation.  Monsieur 
Deschappelles,  the  celebrated  chess-player,  diei 
in  Paris  about  the  beginning  of  the  past  month; 
and  Monsieur  Parmentier,  who  was  so  (fifr 
gracefully  connected  with  the  late  proceediagf^ 
of  Gei)^ral  Cubieres  and  Monsieur  Teste, 
of  grief  at  Lure.  It  is  said  that  the 
dudiesa  oi  VaTroA.,  ^^m.  \isia\aA^  ^vdov 
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,  1ms  muriied  the  Count  deBombdles, 
miniilan.  The  Cpmmavtf  arnxmiicM 
iitB  from  the  Ptefeeto  hiTe  been 
Vf  the  Uinieter  of  the  Interior,  which 
t  the  potato  crop  hed  been  Atbered 
BfcFnneeiUid  that  it  was  lunuiduit 
ood  qnali^,  the  dieeeie  having  only 
•If  at  a  few  points  and  its  eflects  b«ng 


wstrM^  QMium  orProsida,  pnbiisb* 
Ion  SLPMenboifh  of  tl»  nth  No- 
vU^statea:— 

chitea  makes  fkeih  progress  in  the 
tioiN,  which  ft  is  felhmiiv  in  Bossia. 
ist  broken  oofc  in  tiM  govemments  of 
» Kasui,  Nyni,  No?ogorod,  Bia«an,Pol- 
l  Tambofil  Thos  far,  it  does  not  ap- 
oaed  to  spread  on  the  side  of  Poddia 
icii^  and  it  even  appean  to  have  very 
msity  in  that  neighborhood.  In  that 
it  has  only  shown  itself  on  one  point, 
rinoski^  where  it  tiaveraedthe  Dnieper, 
eonnting  Geoigia,  CSaucasns,  and  the 
^  the  Coseaeks  of  the  Black  Sea,  it  ei- 
gne in  iixteen  govenmentB.  Chi  the 
It  broke  oat  at  Moscow." 
lest  intelliffenoe  from  the  latter  place 
I  munbo'  of  cholera  patients  there  on 
Novembtf  ,  at  106 ;  on  the  evening  of 
Octoiier,  the  number  was  135. 
still  coDtinues  the  victim  of  intrigne. 
ich  party  is  in  the  asceodant,  and  not-' 
ling  the  constant  changes  in  the  min- 
rvaez  appears  to  be  the  director  of  af- 
h1  by  the  queen  mother,  Chriatina.  An 

reconciliation  has  been  effected  be- 
ueen  Isabella  and  her  husband,  but  a 
pinion  is  maintained  in  Madrid  that 
ing^are  as  much  estranged  as  ever, 
their  prc:$ent  union  is  onlv  a  matter  of 
essity.  Tlie  Carlist  and  Montemoli- 
es  are  endeavoring  to  excite  civil  war 
onia  and  other  provinces,  but  meet 
}  encouragement  from  the  peasantry, 

generally  routed  when  met  by  the 

roops.    £spaitero,  the  exiled  general, 

ofiered  the  embassy  to  London ;  which 

*fu£ed,  it  is  said,  on  account  of  want  of 

.  fortune  to  sustain  the  dignity  of  the 

ivil  war  in  Portugal  having  been  termi- 
ongh  the  combined  intervention  of  the 

the  queen^s  government,  the  parties 
ire  busy  at  the  work  of  intrigue,  and 
ing  great  exertions  to  gain  tlie  su- 
at  the  coming  elections. 
y,  Pius  IX.  still  continues  to  persevere 
licious  reforms.  His  views  all  appear 
Awards  practical  results,  and  are,  for 
on,  likely  to  prove  more  lasting  and  cf- 

A  commercial  treaty  and    customs 


may  bacopdidered  the  first  step  towards  a  po- 
litical dmou  of  the  Italian  States.  The  terms 
of  this  treaty  wQl^Aot  be  made  pnblic  until  it  is 
known  wbe(Uier  Jtte^  King  of  Naples  and  the 
DnkeofModeiia^*^nV>in  the  league,  proposi- 
tions having  been'xiCde  to  them  to  do  so.  A 
Paris  PiHper  announces  thtt  the  Sultan  has  sent 
Cbebel  Effimdi  on  a  mission*  to.  Rome,  to  ek- 
prees  his  desire  that  the  prnt^iSm  of  the  Chris- 
tians of  the  Libanns  should  tiheniace  in  a  di- 
rect manner  by  the  interventmn  9i,a-tepreBen- 
tative  of  the  Holy  See;  and  the  Popb  mis,  in 
consequence,  ro-established  the  offic^  ilf  Pa^- 
arch  of  Jerusalem,  and  raised  to  that  dignisiy'' a 
simple  misskmaiy  priest.  ^'^ 

The  civil  war  in  Switzerland  has  commenc- 
ed. The  troops  of  the  Federal  Government 
were  investing  Fribonrg,  and  the  bombardment 
of  that  place  was  said  to  have  commenced  on 
the  IStb  inst;  but  the  latter  fact  sppears 
doubtful,  as  reports  of  a  later  date  state  that  the 
Grand  Council  of  Friboura  had  assembled,  and 
demanded  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  commander  of  the  Federal 
forces.  Great  excitement  exists  in  the  Tyrc^, 
in  consequence  of  the  events  taking  place  in 
Switzerland,  and  which  is  increased  by  the 
movements  of  the*  Austrisn  troops.  It  is  ub- 
derstood  that  overtures  have  been  made,  hj 
the  representatives  of  some  of  the  conti- 
nental powers,  to  the  British  Cabinet,  for  an 
amicable  mediation  to  terminate  the  differences 
now  existinfir  in  the  Helvetic  republic. 

Mr.  GutzTafF,  the  missionary  to  China,  has 
just  completed  a  voluminous  history  of  that 
empire,  and  sent  the  manuscript  to  Mr.  Cotta, 
the  publisher  at  Stutgardt.  lie  has  published 
at  Hong  Kong  a  universal  geography,  in  Chi- 
nese, with  Hixty  large  maps ;  and  has  begun  to 
compose  a  dictionary  of  that  language.  He 
has  founded  a  Chinese  society,  which  already 
numbers  600  members,  and  includes  mandarins 
and  native  ^aianaof  the  first  rank  ;  and  the  so- 
ciety has  already  published  a  large  number  of 
popular  works.  This  establishment  was  insti- 
tuted from  a  conviction  that  Christianity,  and 
its  civilizing  results,  can  only  be  successfully 
propagated  in  China,  by  the  Chinese  tliem- 
selves. 

Dr.  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdy,  the  great 
musical  composer,  died  suddenly,  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brs^n,  at  Leipsic,  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember last,  aged  30.  He  was  bom  at  Berlin, 
on  the  3d  of  February,  1808 ;  and  was  son  of 
the  celebrated  Archaeologist  James  Solomon 
Bartholdy,  and  grandson  of  the  philosopher 
Mendelssohn.  At  8  years  of  age,  he  had  com- 
posed some  remarkable  pieces,  and  performed 
on  the  piano,  at  Paris  and  I/)ndon,  with  great 
8ix  songs  for  a  soprano  voice,  three 


success. 

motets  for  mixed  chorusses,  (already  \n  iVie 
las  lately  been  concluded  between  the  press  J  a,  large  portion  of  his  new  Orlario  of 
)^%\ng  of  SaidiDia,  »ml  the  Grand  Christ, &nd  some  ciket  works,  were  found  Vn 
Ta^canjr  MDd  Duke  of  Lucca,  which  /  bia  writing  deak,  after  his  de^se. 
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Old  Wtnein^lt>w  Bottles ;  or.  Spare  Hours  of 

a  Stii^stit  m  Paris.     By  Augustus  Kinsley 

•    Q?LfiDKftR,  M.  D.     New-York :  C.  S.  Fran- 

.   cUi&'Co.,  262  Broadway.     Boston:  J.  H. 

'^rahcis,  128  Washington  street.   1848. 

This  volume  is  a  republication  of  a  series  of 
letterSjWritten  by  the  author  when  he  was  a  med- 
ical student  in  Paris,  to  the  Newark  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser. They  are  exceedingly  entertaining  and 
full  of  interesting  description,  ^ood  humor  and 
good  sense.  The  author  has  an  observant  eye,  and 
while  his  correspondence  lets  us  into  the  heart 
of  life  in  the  ^y  capital,  its  thousand  excite- 
ments evidently  did  not  disturb  the  serenity  of 
his  understanding.  He  appears  the  same  quiet 
observer  in  all  the  various  scenes  through 
which  ho  takes  us — the  theatres,  the  opera,  the 
hospitals,  the  bal  masque.  One  who  wishes  to 
ramble  around  the  city,  which  seems  the  phy- 
sical and  social  centre  of  the  world,  as  London 
docs  its  intellectual  and  moral,  could  not  choose 
a  more  agreeable  companion.  He  is  always 
cheerful  and  amusing ;  not  narrow  in  his  views 
of  French  life,  but  at  the  same  time  thoroughly 
and  indisputably  American  in  his  observations 
and  reflections.  Many  of  his  opinions  are 
deeply  colored  with  the  mode  of  thinking  pecu- 
liar to  physicians ;  but  that  of  course  does  not 
diminish  the  gratidcation  of  the  reader.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  how  differently  the  same  in- 
cident will  be  regarded  by  diftbrent  minds. 
The  following,  for  example,  would  hardly  have 
come  from  a  young  lawyer,  after  witnessing  an 
execution  by  the  guillotine : — 

"  An  individual,  it  is  agreed,  by  all  people  of 
sense,  may  take  life  in  necessary  self-defence. 
Whnt  may  be  thus  done  by  one  may  be  done  bv 
anotluT,  and  so  society  becomes  invested  with 
the  same  high  prerogative,  as  a  dcmicr  resort. 
I  do  not  acknowledge  myself  under  any  obliga- 
tion to  incur  the  trouble,  expense  and  risk  of 
chaining  a  wild  beast  of  a  man,  to  keep  him  from 
preying  on  his  fellow-men.     The  virtuous  por- 
tion of  the  community  is  not  bound,  and  some- 
times is   not  able,  to  waste  the  fruits  of  its 
hard  and  honest  labor  in  building  penitentiaries, 
in  which  the  worthless,  aye,  and  still  danger- 
ous existence  of-a  demon  may  be  carefully  pro- 
longed, and  his  body  clothed  and  fed — often 
much  better  than  the  poor  who  are  taxed  to  pay 
/brJt — ii))  t}i0jcii)pnt  shall  be  pardoned  by  an 
impoteat  or  corrupt  executive,  to  vex  the  coun- 
^mgmin  with  bin  mnrden  and  conflagrationa -, 
r  till  a  natand  death  ahall  do  for  the  people 


what  they  had  not  the  firmness  to  do 
selves — rid  them  of  an  enormous  am 
burden,  not  imposed  by  any  dictate  o 
law." 

Here  is  no  sympathy  with  crime,  n 
into  palliative  circumstances.  The  man 
^illotined  had  attempted  several  time 
der  his  wife,  and  at  last  nearly  beat  h 
out  with  a  hammer.    The  doctor  waa 
glad  to  see  his  head  cut  oflT.     As  tl 
slides  over  the  description  he  feels  ao 
Uiongh  it  is  only  medical  and  milil 
whose  nerves  are  educated  out  of  tb 
thetic  influence  of  pain,  that  can  witi 
things  with  a  becoming  indifierencc. 
it  is  owing  more  to  this  sympathetic  i 
which  the  subtle  fancy  can  any  mome 
to  the  mind,  that  we  have  sach  diacoi 
opinion  respecting  capital  punishme 
easy  confidence  with  which  pnysicianai 
opinions  on  social  questions  is  often  noi 
tertaining,  but  really  instructive ;  we  a 
sec  the  matter  in  a  new  light.     A  1 
troubled  with  the  uncertainties  of  jn 
and  the  thousand  other  hindrances  to 
doctors  consider  all  that  as  an  accuraU 
ing  part  of  the  social  machine,  and  1 
to  the  abstract  question.     A  man   n 
his  wife  ought  to  be  buns',  they  thir 
people  have  an  instinctive  feeling  to  ' 
effect,  because  the  fact  appeals  direct 
sense  of  natural  justice,     but  the  doc 
step  further :  not  only  do  they  have  tb 
feeling,  but,  being  accustomed  to  surgic 
tions,  tliey  have  also  a  feeling  that  they  f 
perfectly  willing  to  officiate  in  the  matt 
one  else  were  at  hand,  and  tliat  by  t 
least  painful  to  the  subject.     They  an 
slashers.    But  perhaps  their  cool  mode  • 
ing  contributes,  on  the  whole,  to  the  h 
the  body  politic,  no  less  than  their  sciei 
to  that  of  the  body  individual.     At  all 
however  much  any  one  may  differ  \ 
Gardner  on  this  and  other  points,  there 
no  diflbrcnce  as  to  the  fact  of  his  havii 
ten  a  very  readable  volume. 


\ 


The  American  in  Paris.  By  John  Sji 
In  two  volumes.  Third  edition.  Phibu 
Carey  &.  Hart     1847. 

Since  these  letters  were  originally  pi 

in  18^5,  they  have  bad  many  imitatoi 

of  l\\em  d\s^\?Ly\tk^  urax^  i^yKfu)  \  -^j^i 

a(!teT  a  \a^e  o^  tmr^  Hynjci  \exL  i«»v ' 
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ft  kng  iounartili^  tor  neb  ■totdiMLtheyhftTB 
IcMt noDa of  their flri^narilaww.  ffUbe 
hwfid  to  iM  two  wonb  ntter^  oulwuru,  we 
mn  expfCM  In  Ibm  ft  n&eiamy  Mmmraben- 
■ra  aUun  lor  ft  brief  Ba&».MdcJriben 
votonee  "  giuUe"  and  *  nej."  Tbttij  ve 
mctnneqii^  HilOnl,  eperidiiig-aTMytMiig 
Oat  ia  auBMited.    TowJttan  leHkeeeeine 

«r  fttigM  aad  doy  tM. 

of  tbe  iuKj,  which  is 


-«•  haow  Mt  wh7,  vdlr  ■a'  evw  Buiifidlj. 
W»  eeca  to  be  leo^Ebt  In  eoalftet  with  ftbuii. 

taw  mm],  that  k  eonaiunitiKile  ofer 
na  tlH^t1lH^^  tsaanant    The  «>■  < 


■wiliU  II  ■!  the  faodj.    After  tea£ng  a  fi 
auaa  one  leda  haalad  and  fereriah.    ui  tl 


hn  nan  taOliHt,  hot  not  n  chearftiL  ll  ma  j 
t»  taHWfw,  ttrt  to  fttagaapeetoOTpweepticna 
INtoeAaBeqlB.  Fbriheee  who  em  bear  each 
vittnf  then  ia  MUeiT  «iKM|^  «a  well  aa  aag- 
■mtfTMeaa,  itf  theee  two  volunee,  to  atininlatt 
-SMteftiKiaA.  "Here,  «B  Ae  Bn-  ' 
gWiiiwaiii  a.  «r  near  b,  laayes  Sfr.  - 
Unr  Jamf;  he  hne  ben  aent  over  .  . 
^HtmAn  to  QDomt  tbeae  Fieneb  pn^  ut 
^UktiKdtf.  He  ia  ft  van  eterer  nfts,  and 
iMwUaiiirhe  hTetaHw;  Aa  jonaab  of 


«  hntaH 
■J  tnrae  « 


ft  Ibonsftod  o(bei.M 
qitit  of  ft  Parisian  fmiltetonitt. 


We  Boyj'  WiTtW  Boofc;  DetcHptire  itflht 
Saiton,  •Scaien,  Rwal  Life,  and  Cmmtry 
AntutemenU.  Of  Thomas  Millek.  Harper  j 
&.  Brothers.  : 

It  make!  one  simost  iad  to  eee  how  mach 
letter  bnja  are  cared  for  now  than  ihey  VKci  ' 
to  be,  especially  during  the  auniisi  holidaye 
that  are  juat  past  Thia  little  toIu me  in  another 
•ndencp  of  ttie  increased  aUention  that  ie  paid 
Ibftui.  It  ia  very  neatly  printed,  and  the  wood  cote 
■re  well  executed.  Mr.  Miller  (Evidently  love» 
children,  and  haa  also  excellent  taate  in  matlerK 
«f  Ijtenture,  anecdote,  &.C.  Our  wily  fault 
vrith  him  is  that  he  writes  down  too  far,  and  ie. 
K  little  childiah  and  goodyiiih  at  times,  which 
boys  do  not  like  half  so  well  as  strong  niBnly 
writing,  that  says  what  it  has  to  say  in  plain 
•matAr,  and  leaves  their  own  active  fancies  to 
mikytiy  the  coloring.  Nothing  oSenda  their 
yiit  more  than  to  ce  played  baby  with ;  they 
-alwftys  feel  that  tliey  are  not  appreciated,  and 
that  their  teacher, wno  approaches  ihem  in  thar 
Wft/,  mart  beweakin  perception.  'But  so  it  ip 
^Anagfa  liCe ;  tbe  ptiae  a/"  tba  old  ttMiida  op-  I 
ymmibr  tbmt  ofthefoang:  I 


CuMHnlnfMiw:" 

and  when  there  cornea  a  young  genins,  who 
lives  mora  in  a  month  tlian  otbete  in  a  year,  the 
proad  world  la  aeldon  raady  to  acknowledge  him 
till  the  atrngrie  of  life  is  past.  Then  it  £«iors 
him  for  bnray  djing. 

7^  /.asM  (f  lafe,  md  oUmr  Poemt.  By 
Geoxox  H.  Bakbb.  Philadelpfaia :  Georga 
B.  Ajqilstoo,  14S  Cheanut  streeL    1848. 

A  very  tnodeatly,  attired  littte  volume,  con< 
taiidng  soTera]  very  gracefnily  written  pieces, 
betokniintr  good  sense,  a  kind  heart,  and  a  gental 
fancy,  "nie  lonnst  j^ece  has  many  paasagea 
of  trnly  poetio  doacnption,  and  is  nowhere 
maiTod  by  tfae  aflhctatuna  of  style,  which  are 
the  ftduon  of  Ae  day  with  manr  yoang  gen- 
tlemen  who  preeome  to  come  b«oro  tbe  world 
In  the  chaiftcter  of  poets. , 


The  lepablicatioo  of  thia  great  work  ia  draw' 
inp  to  ft  oonclusion,  it  baring  reached  tbe  thirty* 
thud  number,  the  whole  being  to  be  com|Jatad 
in  about  fwty.  It  is  fairly  printed  in  amjde 
twi>«cdaran  pages,  and  the  ei^ravings  very 
reapeclable.  The  uBefalDess  and  interest  of 
the  work  arc  loo  obvious  to  need  a.  comment. 
It  is  a  compilation  from  all  sorts  of  histories, 
and  preEenle  a  view  not  only  of  the  progress  of 
the  government  but  also  of  the  people,  their 
religion,  manners  and  customs,  national  indus- 
try, general  condition,  and  gradual  advance- 
ment in  literature,  science,  and  tlic  fine  aits. 
For  those  who  road  hit-tory  only  for  tiicir  own 
gratification  and  mental  improvement,  and  not 
to  supply  themselves  with  arms  to  be  used  in 
politicsl  or  professional  employments,  such  a 
work  roust  supply  a  long-felt  desideratum. 
For,  in  respect  of  the  most  picturesque  parts  of 
English  liistory,  we  have  hitherto  relied  more 
upon  the  old  dramBtisbi  and  llie  modern  novel- 
ii<is  than  upon  Hume  and  his  succcfisors ; 
Shakspe^re  and  Sir  Walter  Scutt  have  in  tliis 
sense  oeen  our  best  historian  a. 

Wo  have  not  had  time  to  examiue  the  tone 
and  merit  of  the  compilation,  hut  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  it  is  of  similar  excellence 
with  the  many  works  tending  to  popularize 
learning  and  spread  the  love  of  knowlcdec 
which  liave  issued  from  the  same  press  in 
London ;  and  if  so,  il  ie  a  work  which  cannot 
fail  in  this  country  of  doing  good  service  among 
,  the  people.  It  is  attractive  and  nil!  be  read, 
I  and  many  who  urc  drawn  into  reading  it  will 
find  how  many  of  the  nuiitiest  socihI  fancies  of 
j  the  present  day  whicli  claim  to  be  great  dis- 
I  coveiiea  are  only  new  developments  of  l\ie  one 
Adam,  anil  are  in  fact  as  old  as  the  hiWs,  ll 
wiU  latd  lo  re&cticn,  and    t^at  u  ^  ba\A\ 
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which,  in  fcvcTishaiid  fighting  timea  like  these,  I 
all  true  men  must  be  glad  to  Bee  encouraged  in 
every  posaible  way. 

TAom.'nn't  Scaioru;  and  GoUtmilh't  Poems. 
Bblh  tUuslraled  mtk  Engravings  by  the 
aaing  C^uS.  Harper  &  Brothers.  1848. 
To  find  thcBe  two  familiar  friend  a  ar- 
rayed in  dressea  of  nach  elegance,  ifl  like 
meeting  an  every-day  acquaintance  in  a  ball- 
room ;  thoy  are  so  fine  one  scarcely  recognizea 
them.  Yesterday  they  lay  in  our  chamber, 
soiled  and  rusty — one,  sooth  to  tell,  with  his 
coat  entirely  torn  off  his  back ;  lo-day  we  be- 
hold them  in  blue  and  gold,  and  with  their 
pages  filled  with  elegant  engravines.  For  our 
own  part,  wo  feel  coualrained  ana  awkward  in 
conversing  with  them  in  their  new  attire  ;  but 
if  liicro  were  any  young  lady  friend,  or  relative, 
a  couEin  for  example,  upon  whom  we  desired  , 
them  to  make  a  favorable  impression,  we 
could  not  present  them  to  her  in  more  attrac- 
tive costume.  They  would  surely  be  welcome 
guests  in  any  parlor. 

The  Seasons,  especially,  is  as  charmins  a 
book  as  one  could  offer  to  a  lady.  It  is  sucn  a 
beantifal  work  of  art,  fo  gentle  and  refining, 
so  well  fitted  to  cause  those  lovely  in  them- 
selves to  perceive  the  loveliness  of  the  world  ■ 
around  them,  and  thus  to  exist  in  a  larger  I 
and  more  various  sphere  of  enjoyment.  One 
cannot  but  rejoice  in  the  repnblicalion  of  ' 
BO  delightful  a  book  in  such  a  garb.  Here  in  I 
the  rough  outside  of  life,  in  the  struggles  of 
bosiness  and  the  coarse  contacts  of  the  gross 
and  EelliBh,  one  almost  fears  sometimes  that  all  ' 
the  refinement  of  the  world  is  vanishing  out  of  j 
it— that  ladies  are  no  longer  sensirive  lolhe  ! 
music  of  the  poets,  and  have  delemiined  to  ' 
favor  only  the  victora  in  those  less  severe  and  less 
exacting  conflicts  that  occur  in  wars  on  fields 
of  battle.  Tbe  publication  of  these  handsome 
editions  is  a  proof  that  they  have  not  forgotten 
how  to  estimate  the  greatness  of  those  who 
conquer  in  ideal  regions,  as  well  as  of  those 
who  dwell  wholly  in  the  actual. 

Goldsmith  would  be  less  one's  choice  for 
such  a  purpose  than  Thomson,  he  having  been 
obliged  to  see  so  much  of  the  worser  part  of 
the  worid  in  his  youth,  liiat  he  never  quite  re- 
covered of  it ;  yet  tiie  Deserted  Village  is 
excellent  reading.  Every  one  knows  thiit 
"  nihil  qvnd  leligil  quod  non  omayit :'' — it  ia 
refreshing  lo  see  that  he  is  at  last  beautified 
himself,  more  according  to  His  deserts  than  he 
usually  was  in  his  lifetime. 

Horoi  Biblioc  Quotidiana^.  Dafli/  Scripture 
Rtadings.  By  the  late  Thohas  CHaLWERs, 
D.D.,  L.L.D.  In  three  volumes. — Vol.  I. 
Harper  &  Bro&en.    1S48. 

rSfr  mftfDM  £»iii«  *  oDmber  ID  Dr.  Oulmeis' 


OE  ;  or  Sabtalh  Mtdilalimi  on  the  U 
Iwei."  The  third  ia  called  "  7T 
InslUulei  f  the  fonrth  is  the  anthor's 
on  BuiUr'i  Analogy ;"  the  fitlh 
■'Discount!."  We  mention  the  nan 
forthcoming  volumes  for  the  convei 
many  of  our  readers,  who  may  wiat 
(hemselves  acquainted  with  one  of 
distinguished  theological  writers  of 
The  publishcra  promise  also  a  lil 
Clialmers,  by  his  son-in-law  Dr.  Hani 
of  Ihe  North  British  Review. 


The  Bethel  Flag :  a  Series  of  Short  i 
to  Seajnen.  By  Gardiner  Spre 
Pastor  of  the  Brick  PreabvteriaD  < 
the  City  of  New-York.     wew-Yor. 

dtScribuer.    1848. 

It  ia  unnecessary  to  examine  thi 
merita  of  a  seriea  of  discourses  adc 
seamen  by  a  ctorgyroan  whose  writit 
highly  esteemed  by  his  denominatit 
Spring.     They  are  characterized  by 

Elainness  and  sincerity  of  style,  and  b 
ave,  aside  from  their  pions  uses,  a  te 
improve  the  minds  of  the  many  rea 
will  of  course  find,  among  the  class 
Ihey  arc  intended. 


7^  American  Musical  Times,  j 
Devoted  to  Music,  Literature,  ' 
Arit,  and  ike  Drama.  Henry  C. 
Editor.  New-York:  W.  B.  Ta 
Nassau  street. 

Ttiis  is  the  title  of  the  seventh  noi 
new  weekly  paper  devoted;  as  ita  nam 
chiefly  lo  music.  Mr.  Wataon  is  ■ 
known  in  the  city  as  an  accomplished 
and  an  able  writer  on  all  topica  coniM 
the  art.  The  series  thus  &r  has  beon 
the  most  interesting  literary  and 
iFielnnge  we  have  ever  seen,  and  if 
tinned  with  the  same  siiirit  the  w 
surely  succeed.  The  editor  promise 
of  articles  on  Instrumentation,  to  be 
Mr.  George  Loder ;  these  will  of  i 
both  inlereifting  and  valuable  lo 
students. 


sohn,  wIm  was  the  greateat  of  the  cot 
composeiB,and  whose  gTandeetwork.tli 
of  Elijah,  was  sueeesafnlly  perfbrnK 
city,  last  month,  by  our  best  choral  M 
American M'anca.v\v  '■'  '  '  " 
direction. 
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THE  WAEi   THE  NEW  ISSUE. 


bject  in  this  Brticlc  will  be  to  pre- 
be  American  people — at  least  as 
B  OUT  humble  labors  may  reach — 
I  Practical  Issue,  as  it  now  stands, 
I  to  the  further  prosecution  of  the 
War.  We  laid  the  foundation  for 
>iir  article  in  the  last  number  of 
ew,  on  "  the  Fre^dent's  Message, 

War,"  and  to  which  we  would 
mr  readers  to  recur.  We  think 
lOot  be  mistaken  in  supposing 
rias  has  come  in  our  Mexican  rela- 
lieb,  of  necessity,  must  force  politi- 
aod  political  parties  into  an  open 
isgoised  attitude  on  the  one  side  or 
X  <^  the  great  issue  which  has  now 
I  those  relations. 

rding  to  our  conception  of  the  clear 
the  case,  th«  President  now  offers 
resB  and  the  country  the  project 
'  to  be  prosecuted  and  maintained, 
I  time  forward,  for  the  following 

object — Damely :     To     compel 

10  BDXVT  TO  OUS  J^mOPSIATma  j 

RKT  TO  oesag^r^  wztbovt  akx  j 


jtrsT  CAueK,  AKs  without  Xs  EQurvAi.EKT, 

(ir  THERE  COULD  BE  AN  E4UIVALBKT  FOE  A 
FORCED  DtSHBMBERMENT,)  CERTAIN  LARGE 
DXSTRICie  OF  COUHTRT  nELONOINO  TO  THAT 
HAUOH,  ALREADT  OONQDERED  DY  OUR  ARUS, 


WHICH    i 


OF    THE    EHTBRFRIBE  TO  VHICH  WE  ARE    IK- 

riTBD.  It  must  be  understood  that  the 
territory  which  he  now  proposes  to  take  or 
secure,  is  more  extenuve  than  that  which 
he  demanded,  as  his  ultimatum,  in  the  con- 
ferences of  Mr.  Trist  with  the  Mexican 
Commissioners  in  September  last.  In  those 
conferences,  the  President  informs  us  in 
his  tat«  Annual  Message,  "  the  boundary 
of  the  lUo  Grande,  and  the  cesuon  to  the 
United  States  of  New  Menco  and  Upper 
California,  constituted  an  ultimatum  which 
our  Commissioner  was,  under  no  ctrcum- 
ttancet,  to  yield."  The  demand  now  em- 
bracea  bolh  the  Califomias.  "  Eariy  dStav 
'  the  commencement  of  the  ■war,"  aays  the 
Meaa^e,  "NewMejico  aild  the  CdiioT 
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nias  were  taken  possession  of  by  our  for- 
ces." "  These  provinces  are  now  in  our 
undisputed  possession,  and  have  been  for 
many  montlis."  "  I  am  satisfied  that  they 
should  never  be  surrendered  to  Mexico,*'  The 
present  ultimatum  of  the  President,  then, 
embraces  Lower  as  well  as  Upper  Califor- 
nia. And  the  whole  territory,  taken  to- 
gether, comprising  parts  of  three  Mexican 
States,  the  province  of  New  Mexico  and 
the  two  Califomias,  has  an  area  of  nearly 
700,000  square  miles.  The  whole  area  of 
the  Mexican  empire,  since  she  has  lost 
Texas,  is,  we  believe,  less  than  1,500,000 
square  miles ;  so  that  the  President  propo- 
ses to  take  for  the  United  States  a  little 
less  than  one  half  of  the  dominions  remain- 
ing to  that  empire. 

We  desire  to  be  understood  as  taking 
the  ground  distinctly,  that  from  the  period 
of  the  conferences  with  the  Mexican  Com- 
missioners, we  have,  in  effect,  so  far  as 
Congress,  or  the  country,  is  called  on  to 
become  a  party  to  it,  a  xfiw  war.  It 
wants  the  formalities  of  a  new  war  to  make 
it  such  in  legal  contemplation,  and  nothing 
olgc.  To  every  moral  intent,  so  far  as 
Congress  or  the  country  is  concerned,  it  is 
a  now  war — the  monstrous  birth  of  that  to 
which  it  has  succeeded.  The  war  which 
was  carried  on  up  to  the  period  referred 
to,  though  the  real  designs  of  its  author 
were  undoubtedly  veiled  from  the  public 
eye,  had  certain  professed  objects  in  view, 
upon  which  all  appeals  to  the  country  for 
its  sanction  and  support  were  constantly 
based.  Mexico  had  injured  our  citizens, 
and  had  not  made  reparation,  as  she  was 
bound  to  do.  "  In  vindicating  our  national 
honor,"  says  the  President,  "  we  seek  to 
obtain  redress  for  the  wrongs  she  has  done 
us,  and  indemnity  for  our  just  demands 
against  her."  It  was  supposed,  of  course, 
that  our  national  honor  would  be  suffi- 
ciently vindicated,  our  wrongs  redressed, 
and  the  whole  end  of  the  war  obtained, 
when  we  had  beaten  her  forces,  with  im- 
mense odds  against  us,  in  every  field  and 
fight  through  two  campaigns,  had  brought 
her,  by  the  extremity  to  which  she  was  re- 
duced, to  give  up  her  pretensions  and 
complaints  on  account  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas  to  the  United  States,  to  propose  a 
just  and  proper  boundary  between  our 
S^^e  of  Texas  and  her  domiDiona,  and  to 
tender  to  our  acceptance  ample  indemnity 


for  our  clums.  All  thb  she  did  in  the 
conferences  with  Mr.  Trist.  We  take  the 
President  at  his  word,  in  what  he  has  lo 
often  said,  with  the  most  solemn  aaseven- 
tions,  up  to  that  period,  that  the  war  wu 
not  waged  for  conquest,  but  for  the  redicH 
of  injuries,  and  for  indemnity  for  our  claim 
And  when  concessions  were  offered  by 
Mexico  which  fully  met  those  objects  it 
the  war,  the  war  of  course  ceased  to  be 
prosecuted  for  those  objects.  The  goal  was 
reached,  and  the  enterprise  could  not  be 
pushed  an  inch  further  in  that  directioa. 
It  is  true,  the  submission  of  Mexico  was 
not  accepted ;  not  because  of  any  defector 
deficiency  in  the  concessions  and  indexnnitj 
offered,  nor,  as  we  have  shown  in  our  fo^ 
mer  article  on  this  subject,  because  of  any 
inadmissible  claims  on  her  part  by  which 
they  were  accompanied ;  but  because,  and 
only  because,  her  submission  did  not  go 
far  enough  to  satisfy  the  secret  purpose  of 
the  President  in  the  war.  But  as  a  na- 
tional war,  the  country  had  nothing  to  do 
with  any  secret  purpose  of  the  President 
in  prosecuting  it.  So  far  as  the  nation 
was  concerned,  it  was  a  war  for  such  ob- 
jects only  as  had  been  avowed,  and  were 
understood  by  the  nation.  The  submis- 
sion of  Mexico  fullv  met  and  covered  these 
objects,  or  would  have  done  so  if  it  had 
been  accepted.  And  when  that  submission 
was  rejected  because  it  stopped  short  of  that 
extreme  humiliation  and  sacrifice  to  which 
it  had  been  the  private  purpose  of  the 
President  to  reduce  that  unhappy  country, 
and  when  the  war,  after  the  conferences, 
w:is  resumed,  and  prosecuted  for  the  sin- 
gle purpose  of  bringing  down  Mexico  to 
the  point  of  that  extreme  humiliation  and 
sacrifice,  we  say  it  was,  in  eflfect,  a  new 
war ;  a  war  to  which  neither  Congress  nor 
the  country  had  as  yet  committed  them- 
selves, and  a  war  to  which  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  they  tri7/  ever  commit  them- 
selves. 

We  must  recur  to  what  took  place  at 
the  conferences  in  September,  referring . 
the  reader  for  further  particulars  and 
proofs,  to  our  former  article  on  this  sub- 
ject. Our  army  had  fought  its  way  up  to 
the  gates  of  the  capital  of  Mexico,  neie 
a  parley  was  sounded ;  there  was  a  panse 
in  the  war ;  and  Commissioners  of  Peace 
came  togetVier  io  teivder  «.^  i^sceive 'terms 
of  accommoAaWoTi.    tVkft  %kX  \Xiv^  \ft  \fc 
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ansiiction.  The  lirst  demands  of  ihc 
erur,  according  to  the  habit  of  di- 

cy — gcnenilly,  wo  think,  a  very  bad 
—embraced  more  than  was  to  be  in- 

on.      Tho  Project  presented  by  Mr. 

propoiied  a  Utic  of  boundary  between 
M'i>  countries,  giving  to  the  United 
I,  bc^ddus  Teiiu)  proper,  Idt,  the 
ry  between  the  Nueces  niid  the  Itlu 
iu  i  2d,  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  ; 
le  whole  of  tho  two  CaUfurcias.     It 

also  for  certain  privileges  of  trans- 
tion  and  traniilt  across  the  Isthmus  of 
intepec.     And,    in   considerution  of 

demands,  if  conceded.  It  proposed 

things  on  the  part  of  the  United 

SI  1  si,  to  renounce  uU  claims  for  the 

i^>«  uf  the  war ;  3d,  to  assume  and 

he  claims  of  oar  own  citizens  on  Mexi- 
)d,  to  pay  to  Mexico  i>uch  additional 
aiiiry  compcn::atioii  fur  the  now  terri- 
acquircd.  as  it  might  be  worth,  over 
ibove  the  amount  of  the  claims.  The 
peered  by  Mr.  Trist  is  sutcd  to  have 

"  from  fifteen  to  twenty  millions  of 
™" — tho  demands  of  the  Commis- 
T  having  been  first  lowered  to  the  ul- 
tum  of  the  President.  This  ultimatum 
tded  from  his  demands  Lower  Cali- 
»,  and  the  right  of  way  acrosa  the 
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SCO.  Upon  this  extension  of  our 
limits  by  tho  grant  of  Mexico — for  the 
new  territory  acquired  in  Califoiiiia  alone 
would  Lave  an  area  equal  to  that  of  four 
States  like  New  York — it  was  required 
tliat  the  United  States  should  assume 
and  pay  the  claims  of  our  citizens  on 
Mexico,  and  should  pay  such  further  sum 
of  money  to  Mexico,  as  the  value  of  our 
acquisitions  should  render  just.  The  coun- 
try on  the  left  bank  of"^  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  and  the  territory  of  New  Mexico, 
with  the  whole  of  Lower  and  n  part  of 
Upper  California,  the  Commis.-iioners  a'- 
fused  to  yield,  llie  preservation  of  their 
country  on  the  Eio  Grande,  and  of  New 
Mexico,  with  their  luyal  inhabitants,  and 
tho  possessions  and  property  belonguig  to 
them,  to  the  Mexican  nation,  and  under  its 
jurisdiction,  they  declared  to  bt;  acondition 
n'ne  qua  tton  of  peace.  "  Mexico,"  it  was 
declared,  "  would  not  sell  her  eilizi-ns  as  a 
herd  of  catlc  !"  "  Mexico  would  not  put 
a  price  on  the  attacliment  of  a  citizen  to 
the  land  that  gave  him  birth !"  Of  course, 
tho  preservation  of  these  countries  to 
Mexico,  waa  inconsistent  with  the  ultima- 
tum of  the  President.  The  conferences, 
therefore,  were  broken  off,  and  the  war 
was  resumed. 
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or  three  inadmissible  propositions  of  minor 
importance  were  inserted  in  the  Counter- 
Project  of  the  Mexican  Commissioners ; 
but  we  assert  positively  that  they  had  no 
influence  whatever  in  arresting  the  negoti- 
ations for  peace.  We  appeal  to  the  record 
in  the  case.  We  cannot  be  mistaken.  In 
the  last  instructions  given  by  the  Mexican 
Government  to  the  Commissioners  of  that 
power,  dated  the  day  before  the  Counter- 
Project  was  presented  to  Mr.  Trist,  it  was 
solemnly  declared  :  **  In  New  Mexico, 
and  the  few  leagues  which  intervene  be- 
tween the  right  bank  of  the  Nueces  and 
the  left  bank  of  the  Bravo,  lie^  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war."  Mexico  presented 
no  other  ultimatum — no  other  condition 
sine  qua  non  of  peace,  but  this.  She  pre- 
sented some  claims — she  offered  some 
propositions — for  the  consideration  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  American  Commissioner  ; 
but  they  were  not  to  be  insisted  on.  In 
reference  to  these,  the  Mexican  Commis- 
sioners, after  stating  the  point  on  which 
the  conferences  were  broken  off,  expressly 
declare :  "  The  other  points  touched 
upon  in  the  Project  appeared  to  us  easili^ 
settled :  such  at  least  was  the  opinion  we 
formed  during  the  conferences."  It  is  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  Mexico  would  have 
allowed  the  war  to  go  on,  some  thousands 
more  of  her  citizens  to  be  sacrificed,  her 
whole  army  to  be  cut  up  and  dissipated, 
and  her  proud  capital  to  be  taken,  merely 
on  the  claim  which  she  set  up  to  impose 
import  duties  over  again  on  foreign  goods 
which  had  once  paid  such  duties  to  the 
"  concjueror,"  or  on  that  other  claim  of 
damages  done  to  her  citissens  by  the  ne- 
cessary progress  of  our  arms  in  the  war. 
The  matter  on  which  the  parties  separated 
— and  the  whole  matter— was  the  ultimatum 
of  the  President,  demanding  the  dismem- 
berment of  Mexico  far  beyond  what  the 
(iovemment  of  that  country  would  con- 
sent to. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  points  in 
this  connection,  about  which  it  is  essential 
we  should  not  fall  into   error.     One  of 
them  is  this :  that  the  United  States  had 
no  claim  of  right — except  only  what  might 
arise  from  conquest  in  war — to  any  part 
or  portion  of  the  territory  which  the  Pres- 
/dont  thus  resolved  to  force  from  the  un- 
williDg  bands  of  its  proprietor  and  sever- 
al.    And  this  remark  is  as  true  of  the 


country  which  he  demanded,  lying  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Bravo,  as  it  is  of  New 
Mexico,  on  both  sides  of  that  river,  or  of 
California.  We  arc  bold  to  say,  that  no 
man  who  has  given  himself  the  trouble  to 
understand  the  facts,  and  who  has  any  just 
perception  of  the  difference  between 
7neum  and  tuum,  and  between  right  and 
wrong,  can  doubt  the  truth  of  this  posi- 
tion. We  know  the  contrary  has  oecn 
asserted  in  high  places — even  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  over  and  over 
again,  in  the  most  solemn  form — as  well 
as  by  partisans  and  politicians  of  hiffh  and 
low  degree,  all  over  the  land.  Ifever- 
theless,  the  truth  is  as  we  have  stated  it — 
resting  on  the  plainest  facts,  open  and 
read  of  all  men,  and  which  cannot  be  ar- 
gued off  from  imperishable  records.  The 
question  of  title  docs  not  rest  on  argu- 
ment. There  is  nothing  in  the  case  to 
argue  about.  Unless  a  man  may  give 
himself  a  valid  title  to  his  neighbor's  prop- 
erty, by  making  a  deed  of  it  to  AisueJ/^, 
neither  Texas  nor  the  United  States  had 
the  slightest  claim  of  title,  antecedent  to 
this  war,  to  the  country  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rio  Grande.  Ilie  reader  who  has 
done  us  the  honor  to  look  into  our  pre- 
vious articles  in  this  Journal,  in  relation  to 
the  Mexican  war,  will  not  expect,  or  need, 
that  we  should  say  more  on  this  matter, 
in  this  place. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed  here,  and 
firmlv  fixed  in  our  minds,  is  this :  that  the 

ml 

terms  of  peace  offered  by  Mexico  in  the 
conferences  with  Mr.  Trist,  having  refw- 
ence  to  the  original  subjects  of  difference  or 
quarrel  between  the  two  countries,  did  not 
leave  an  inch  of  just  ground,  so  far  ii 
those  subjects  of  dispute  were  concerned, 
for  the  United  States  to  stand  on  in  k- 
newing  and  further  prosecuting  the  wsr. 
The  points  of  dispute  were,  1st.  The  an- 
nexation of  Texas  to  the  United  Statei, 
giving  high  offence  to  Mexico,  and  call- 
ing her  to  put  herself  in  a  threatening  and 
war-like  attitude.  2d.  The  question  of  a 
boundary  between  Texas  and  the  Mexicaa 
dominions,  which  Congress,  by  the  Act  of 
Annexation,  expressly  reserved  to  be  set- 
tled by  negotiation.  Sd.  The  pecmiiaiy 
claims  of  our  citizens,  which  the  Preflidaiift 
has  constantly  insisted  on  as  the  eanae  ftr 
prosecuting  t\i^  '^irat  oci  owe  iMct,  Nov 
tbc  termft  oi  ^^<;e  Qi^«n^\rj  mKB«^^«Mr 
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pride  cf  the  Mezieaii  natioD,  the 
CI  her  iiritetwn  and  eager,  and  the 
eane»  the  eMM  e«ai00M^  of  the  war 
IHPopoead  a  fiae-of  demarkation  be- 
the  two  ooontriea,  wluch  woold 
At  hor  ofF  foiefer  fteoi  the  proper 
yef  Tana^  with  ita  boDndarjoii 
iaeea»  and  thva  remored  oompletely 
aftter  aa  a  aabjeot  of  diflbrenee  or 
%  between  .the  two  powem.  The 
Mopoaed  to  be  taken  waa  partiea- 
iiicioii8y  iaaamneh  aa  it  wonU  have 
e  United  Statea  at  fiborfy  to  lo<^ 

to  the  Congreeaioi^  Aot  of  An- 
il, with  the  aaaent  of  the  Republic 
Wy  aa  the  tme  ^poond  of  onr  tiUe ; 
aft  the  aame  tmie,  Meiieo  murht 
I  her  woonded  pride  with  the  beuef, 
ehoae,  that,  at  iaat,  we  were  only 
Im  oar  poaaeBakA  of  that  oountiy 

generons  eesaion  wbieh  she  eon- 
to  make.  In  regard  to  the  qnes- 
boondary — ^whieh  we  moat  look  at» 
wtote,  aa  totally  distinct  from  that 
lation— Meiioo  made  an  oflbr  which, 
nbstance  and  effect,  cannot  fail  to 
arded,  by  all  just  minds,  as  fairly 
^  this  question  with  a  view  to  its 
adjustment.  She  did  not  propose 
i  the  country  between  the  Nueces 
e  BraTo,  but  she  offered  to  make 
«rt  the  actual  boundary.  What  she 
L  on  was,  that  she  would  not  aban- 
r  citizens,  having  their  property  and 
1  residence  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  in  the  State  of  Tamaulipas ; 
at  a  desert  a  hundred  and  twenty 
ride,  was  a  safer  and  better  frontier 
h  countries,  than  a  narrow  stream 
B  Rio  Grande.  It  is  perfectly  man- 
lat  she  cared  nothing  for  the  unim- 
t  territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
s,  and  between  that  river  and  the 
,  where  Texas  had  some  small  set- 
ts. A  line  of  demarkation  in  the 
t  of  the  desert  would,  no  doubt, 
3een  perfectly  acceptable  to  her. 
Fer  she  tendered  made  such  a  line 
^  the  boundary.     Finally,  in  regard 

pecnniaiy  claims  of  our  citizens, 
>  offered  the  moat  ample  indemnity, 
dering  the  cession  of  one  half  of 

CmkfcrBMMf  iadadt^  the  beat  hay 
iforBbetadoa  AendSe, 


In  reference,  then,  to  the  original  sub- 
jects of  dispute  or  quarrel  between  the 
two  countries,  we  repeat  that  the  terms  of 
peace  offered  by  Mexico  in  September  last» 
didnoi  kave  an  inch  of  jw^  ground  far  the 
Uniied  States  to  $tand  on  in  renewing  and 
proseenting  the  war.  Theae  terms  were 
tendered,  aa  we  have  every  reason  to  say, 
in  perfect  good  faiUi,  and  with  an  anxious 
demre  to  close  the  war  and  restore  the  re- 
lations of  peace.  No  one  can  read  the 
laat  letter  A  Instmctions  from  the  Minis- 
ter, Pacheco,  to  the  Mexican  Commissbn- 
ers,  or  that  of  the  Commissioners  to  Mr. 
Trist^  accompanying  their  Connter-Project 
of  a  Treaty,  without  b^g  struck  with  the 
marked  emmffe  of  tone,  so  strikingly  dif* 
ferent  from  wat  which  has  always,  here- 
tofore, chanicterixed  the  diplomatic  cor- 
respondence of  the  Mexican  authorities. 
There  is  an  earnestness,  a  directness,  a 
manifest  sincerity,  a  nobleness  of  sehtiment, 
and  even  a  pathos,  in  the  commnnicationa 
we  refer  to,  which,  especially  if  we  take  into 
the  account  the  unhappy  and  distressing 
circumstances  under  which  they  were 
written,  we  venture  to  say,  cannot  be  read 
by  any  just-minded  person,  enemy  though 
he  be,  without  exciting  within  him  a 
strong  feeling  of  sympathy,  and  a  senti- 
ment  of  disgust  towards  that  cold-blooded, 
calculating  policy  of  the  President,  which 
could  spurn  the  submission  Mexico  offered 
to  make,  and  turning  haughtily  away,  de- 
liberately proceed  with  his  measures  of 
blood  and  devastation  to  complete  her 
degradation,  and  reduce  her  to  the  last 
st^e  of  wretchedness  and  despair. 

Let  it,  then,  be  distinctly  observed,  that 
when  the  war  was  renewed,  after  the 
conferences  in  September,  Mexico  had 
tendered  her  submission  to  every  just  de- 
mand which  the  United  States  had  to 
make  upon  her,  in  reference  to  every 
original  ground  of  difference  between  the 
two  countries ;  and  from  that  time,  this 
nation  cannot  justly  consider  the  war  as 
prosecuted  for  any  of  those  objects  which, 
before  that  period,  were  regarded  as  lend- 
ing a  sufficient  sanction  to  its  operations. 
As  a  national  war,  as  a  war  waged  for 
national  objects,  it  had  already  met  its 
complete  accomplishment,  only  that  the 
President  refused  to  make  peace  otv 
the  terms  of  submission  to  whic\i  t\\c 
enemy  had  been  brought.    We  say,  i^l\v- 
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out  a  doubt,  that  as  between  us  and 
Mexico,  the  sense  of  national  justice  and 
honor  would  have  been  satisfied,  when 
Mexico  had  submitted  to  piu*  annexation 
of  Texas,  had  oflfered  us  tlic  desert  this 
side  the  Rio  Grande  as  a  frontier,  and  had 
tendered  us  ample  indemnity  for  our  pecu- 
niary claims  ;  and  that  the  further  demands 
on  which  the  President  insisted  were 
altoffcthcr  his  own,  in  which  he  has  never 
yet  received,  as  we  trust  he  never  will  re- 
ceive, the  countenance  of  Congress  or  the 
nation.  The  war  having  been  begun. 
Congress  made,  and  hitherto  has  continued 
to  make,  the  necessary  appropriations  for 
carrying  it  on.  It  did  not  prescribe  and 
limit  its  operations  or  its  objects ;  but  every- 
thing was  done  under  the  repeated  and 
solemn  pledges  made  by  the  President, 
that  peace  should  be  made  as  soon  as 
terms  could  be  obtained  to  satisfy  the 
honor  and  justice  of  the  country — pledges 
constantly  accompanied  with  the  most 
explicit  disclaimers  of  any  purpose  to  turn 
the  war  into  one  of  conquest  and  dLsmem- 
berment.  We  say,  with  perfect  confidence 
in  the  indisputable  truth  of  what  we 
assert,  that  neither  Congress  nor  the 
countr}'  entered  into  this  war  witli  any 
purpose  of  conquest  and  dismemberment. 
Comjuest  has  not  been  the  object,  nor  one 
of  the  objects,  which  Congress — the  only 
war-making  power  in  this  country — has 
had  in  view.  It  never  has  been  its  purpose 
to  demand,  as  a  condition  sine  ana  non  of 
peace,  that  Mexico  should  cede  to  the 
United  States  the  Califomias,  or  New 
Mexico,  or  even  the  belt  of  country  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande,  or  any  other 
territories  whatever,  properly  belonging  to 
her,  unless  it  might  bt^,  at  her  own  option, 
such  moderate  porti»)n,  convenient  both  to 
her  and  to  us,  as  might  suffice  for  indem- 
nity for  her  indebtx^dness  to  our  citizens. 
Congress  has  been  a  party  to  the  war  only 
to  obtain  a  peace  on  just  terms,  having 
special  reference  to  the  particular  matters 
in  dispute  between  the  two  powers.  It 
was  no  party  to  a  war  for  the  conquest 
and  dismemberment  of  Mexico,  such  as 
the  war  became,  expressly  and  exclusively, 
after  the  conferences  in  September,  and 
which  has  made  it,  as  we  insist,  virtually 
-  '»^w  war,  of  which  the  President  is  the 

'  "•'••Ml  far  the  sole  prosecu- 

-''»  author 


of  the  war  in  the  beginning ;  bnt  Coo 
became  a  party  to  it  by  a  formal  n 
nition  of  it,  and  by  famishing  the  nece 
supplies  to  carry  it  on.     Still,  how 
there  was  a  virtual  limitation  and  re: 
tion,   in   the   employment  of  the  o 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executii 
Congress  for  the  war,  in  regard  to 
objects  for  which  it  should  be  proseci 
And  the  President  had  no  more  rig 
undertake,  after  these  objects  had 
attained,   or   were  within  his  react 
employ  the  means  in  his  hands,  and  p 
cute  the  war  against  Mexico,  for  othe 
jects,  not  within  the  well  understood  de 
of  Congress,  than  he  had  to  turn  the 
of   the    United  States  entirely   in 
new  direction,   and   find   or  make 
new  enemy  to   conquer,   in  some 
quarter  of  the  world.     He  knew  that: 
gress  had  never  authorized  a  war  oa 
(^uest   and  dismemberment  to  be  g 
on   against   Mexico ;  and  when  he 
trived  and  undertook  to  carry  on  such, 
he  set  liimself  above  his  office,  and. 
the    Constitution,    and    trampled 
moral  and  every  poHtical  obligation  b 
ing  to  his  station,  wantonly  beneath  I? 
The  President,  it  seems,  at  the  ver 
when   he   was  giving  Congress  ar 
country  to  undtTstand,  by  his  repeat 
claimors,  that  he  had  no  purpose  f 
(juest  in  the  conduct  of  the  war,  • 
tiie  while  nourishinor  this  desifirn ; 
gave  his  Commissioner,  Mr.  Tnst, 
instructions  not  to  make  peace  witl* 
unless  she  would  consent  to  dis 
ment,  exactly  on  his  own  terms, 
matum    embniced    territory,    1" 
aggregate    area   of  more   thar 
square  miles.     For  this  tcrrito 
willing  to  pay  twenty  millions 
besides  the  amount  of  the  inde 
Mexico  to  our  citizens,  which,  by 
ated    estimate,    might    be   fi 
Dy  his  own  computation,  th 
I>art  of  the  territory  he  deir 
ultimatum,  or  125.000  squa 
enough   for  indemnity — ^and 
than  tJiis  was  offered  to  him 
the  sake  of  peace — and  the 
000   square  miles   of  Mcj 
more  than  equal  to  ten  Stat 
New- York  or  Pennsylvania 

.  to  be  deWvered  >i^  \a  \\v« 

I  on  a  foTocd  aol<^.  ^\>>^^iX 


tj 
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tern  to  MiBify.  at  to»aytiuig dtt 
■d  anv  bMB  Mt  w  dr  MggwtMl  at 
^«r  antnea  fior  ua  war.  And  it 
ifiBB  taia  |weiiB  daaiHid  of  dtHtt«iB~ 
M^  Hid  baasnae  it  ma  not  anbauttad 


•  thoaa  taima  wan  rajaotad. 
MMBBaoy  of  Uaiiao  on  that  oooanoB 
mAp  titmed  tha  door  to  tlie  graoa 
■-  I"  J  of  tha  PrewlMt.  Ha  hat 
xeatlr  •dvaoaed  hia  denanda,  whiah. 
tit,  pariika  Toy  little  of  the  Mrfcro^ 
rlijeh  ahamctariud  Ua  nlliiiiattiiu  al 
oniflnaeM.  Than,  with  s  botrndary 
a  Bio  Gfaiide,  and  the  tenitoty  of 
Kbaeo,  be  waa  ooatant  to  take  011I7 
r  Califiania.  Kow,  ha  mnit  have 
r  Cali&ma  abo.  Thai,  if  Uezioo 
i(pMd  with  her.adiwBarj'  wl^  ihe 
m  the  w»j  with  him,  he  waa  oontent 
ar  Ua  own  ezpemea  of  the  war,  and 
tier  beflidea  twenty  miUions  of  dollars 
M  teniUvj  be  demanded,  as  the  valui' 
>«  cession,  over  and  above  indemnity. 
'■he will  have  more  territory  still,  and 
rill  take  poaseEsioa  avowedly  as  Con- 
LOR,  and  there  it  no  longer  any  talk  or 
Knee  (tf  purchase  aitd  payment.  On  the 
ofSeptember,  125,000  square  miles  of 
litory  might  have  been  eaough  to  take 
Uk  name  of  indemnity  for  the  claimis 
nrdliiena,  if  only  Mexico  had  consented 
kD  M  at  the  tame  tkne  &00,OWi 
We  milee  more,  for  twenty  millions  ol' 
Un.  Bat  things  have  changed  sino' 
tdty ;  and  now  the  President  demands 
Ktui^  leaa  than  100,000  square  miles 
Writory,  wholly  in  the  name  of  iodcm- 
'.  In  September,  the  United  Slates 
lid  have  paid  their  own  eipcnses  of 
war ;  now,  Mexico  must  pay  them  by 
oanity  in  territory.  See  with  what  n 
aenae  of  truth,  innucence  and  injury. 
WTtii  what  firmneat  of  purpose  and 
wioaa  dignity,  this  change  in  the  policy 
daBiaadactfthePretideatisBiiDQuneea! 
vqaotefrom  the  lato  Meaaage : — 


iafia  expenditiine  have  been  inenirad,  and  the 


..   abed  in  the  proaecntion  of  the  war. 

Thit   coDttderatloa,   and  the   obitmate  ptr- 


afMejdcotnprotnetlnfftbew  .  .  . 
inflnenee  (he  tema  of  paaee  lAleh  it  may  be 
deened  proper hereafier to aeeqpt  Onranne 
haviiw  been  ereiy  where  victorioaa,  bafinf  mlK 
jeotedto  oar  miliurj  oeonpatiaa  a  krae  porttoa 
of  the  eneanv'a  ootutty,  including  hit  cupim, 
and  negotittmw  for  peace  baring  bUed,  Ibo 
impMttnt  qaestkat  aiW-^n  w)nt  ni 


B  baring  fi 
^n  what  mtimer  loe 
war  engfat  to  be  maeevtedt  and  what  dKNdd 
baonrfatiimpoUcTt  I  eannal  doabt  dud  we 
ihovld  aecoie  ana  render  awdkbl^  the  ocv- 
qoanawbieh  we  hara  abaadr  made  i  and  that, 
with  thia  riew,  we  ahoald  held  and  occupy  by 
our  navaland  military  fotce^  aU  the  poets,  towns, 
utlea  and  {mrrinces  now  m  our  oecnpalion, 
or  which  may  hereafter' Ul  into  onr  potaee- 
noB."  •  •  •  •  "  Had  tbe  sofsmment  oT 
Mezfco  acceded  to  the  aguftoN*  md  libtMl 
terma  pcopoaed,  that  Btcda  <i(  adjaatneat  would 


to  do  thi^  and  failed  to  aOn  an*  other  tMma 
wUeh  could  be  teeepted  by  tha  United  Statatt 
the  Notional  honor,  no  lest  than  the  ptMic  ui- 
'  fervit*,  leqniiea  that  (he  war  thoold  be  proaecn* 
tad  with  inereasBd  energy  and  power,  until  a 
yHKMMrffali^aetprjpMOMeanbeabtaiiied.  In 
the  moan  time,  ai  Mexito  r^uet  aU  imfem- 
ntfyf.'  we  should  adopt  measures  to  Indemnify 


of  her  territory.  ,  

tnenccmeiit  of  the  w»r,  New  Mexico  and  the 
Califomias  were  taken  posgeaaion  of  by  our 
I  forces.  »  •  •  •  These  provinces  are 
I  now  in  our  undiapiited  oceopetion,  and  have 
been  bo  for  many  months.  •  •  •  •  I  aoi 
I  satisfied  lliat  lluy  ihould  nner  be  turrenJered  to 
Mexico.  Should  Congress  concur  with  me  in 
I  this  opinion,  anil  tliM  they  should  be  retained  by 
j  the  United  Stales  as  indannily !  I  can  perceive 
no  good  reoBon  why  the  civil  juriadiction  and 
!  laws  of  the  Uniled  States  shoald  not  at  once 
I  be  extended  over  them.  Touraitfor  atrratyqf 
pfoce,  m:h  at  ice  are  u^Uiitg  to  make,  by  nftii^ 
ouTTtlaliont  toirardt  them  vjoutdnotbechcngiA 
cannot  be  good  policy.  •  •  •  *  SbouU 
Congress,  uierefore,  determine  to  hold  these 
provincea  permanently,  and  that  they  shall 
heieafter  be  considered  as  consfi/uftil  porfj  of 
OUT  own  conntry,  the  early  eatabirshment  of 
territorial  p>vernn»ents  over  them,  will  be  im- 
portant. •  •  •  •  And  /  recommend  dial 
■neb  territorid  govemmenta  bo  established;" 

So  much  of  the  Message  of  the  Proai- 

dent  as  we  have  just  quoted,  may  be  read 

as  aetUng  forth  the  avowed  and  osten^ble 

I  t^yect  of  the  war,  since  the  ooiArcneca  in 

,  September.     We  shall  see,  by  and  \n, 

kiApraht,  I  cJut  area  thia  arowed  object,  n 
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and  atrocious  as  it  i»,  is  by  no  means  com- 
prehensive enough  to  embrace  the  whole 
designs  of  the  President.  At  least  he 
entertains  certain  speculative  purposes, 
which,  if  they  should  ever  be  realized, 
would  make  the  design  he  has  deigned  to 
disclose  appear  tame  indeed.  But  first 
let  us  endeavor  to  settle  exactly  in  our 
minds  the  avowed  object  for  which  the 
war  is  now  to  be  prosecuted,  since  the 
fiulure  of  the  negotiations  in  September, 
and  the  terms  upon  which  alone  peace  is 
to  be  made  with  Mexico— pronded  the 
President  shall  find  himself  sustained  by 
Congress,  as  well  in  the  object  avowed  by 
him  as  in  the  mode  of  conducting  opera- 
tions and  the  means  of  carrying  them 
on. 

The  plain  proposition  presented  by  the 
President  to  Congress  is  this:  That  we 
now  proceed  at  once  to  appropriate  per- 
manently to   the   United   States,  in  full 

^  property  and  sovereignty,  and  never  to  be 
surrendered,  the  province  of  New  Mexico 
and  both  the  Californias,  holding,  besides, 
the  country  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  comprising  parts  of  the  tliree 
Mexican '  States  of  Tamaulipas,  Coahuila 
and  Chihuahua,  for  our  State  of  Texas. 
This  is  the  proposal.  Now  Mexico  and 
the  Californias  are  the  countries  he  refers 
to,  as  "  the  conquests  which  we  have  al- 
ready made,"  and  which  we  are  now  to 
**  secure  and  render  available.'*  By  a 
rule  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  perfectly  well 
settled,  the  title  which  a  conqueror  acquires 
in  war  to  real  property,  or  territory, 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  mere  tempo- 
rary right  of  possession,  until  confirmed  by 
a  treaty  of  peace.  The  title  may  be  con- 
firmed in  either  of  two  ways  in  a  treaty  : 
by  an  actual  cession  to  the  conqueror,  or 
by  the  silence  of  the  treaty  in  regard  to 
the  property  or  territory,  the  conqueror 
at  the  time  holding  the  possession.  This 
last  13  the  rule  of  uti  possidetis,  and  gives 
as  valid  and  complete  a  title  as  actual 
cession.  In  one  of  these  two  modes  every 
title  to  real  or  fixed  property,  begun  in 
conquest,  must  be  confirmed.  Until  such 
confirmation,  the  right  is  a  mere  usufruct ; 
the  conqueror  cannot  sell  and  give  an  ab- 
solute title ;  for,  if  it  should  happen,  after 
all,  in  the  chances  of  war,  that  peace 

should  come — aa  come  it  must,  some  time 
or  oiher — without  bringing  to  the  con^  \ 


queror  confirmation  of  bis  title, 
of  the  original  proprietor  and  i 
which  is  called  his  right  or  benefi 
liminy,  becomes  paramount,  and 
chaser  loses  his  title.  When,  1 
the  President  proposes  to  Cong 
the  United  States  should  proeeo 
to  appropriate  to  themselves,  pen 
the  provinces  already  conquered 
in  full  property  and  sovereigatf 
establish  provincial  or  territoriai 
ments  over  them,  be  means  to^ 
doe^,  in  fact,  lay  down  this  fani 
position,  as  the,  unalterable  basiB 
our  national  poUcy  in  regard  to 
shall  rest,  now  and  forever  h 
That  peace  shall  never  be  mi 
Mexico  until  she  shall  consent  tc 
all  claim  or  pretension  to  these  tn 
countries.  He  proposes  that  ' 
enter  now,  by  anticipation,  into 
and  complete  proprietorship  andu 
ty,  which  we  can  only  have  in  n 
tlte  law  of  nations,  under  a  treaty 
"  To  wait  for  a  treaty  of  peace," 
''  such  as  we  are  willing  to  make, 
ow  relations  towards  them  [the 
tories]  would  not  be  changed,  e 
good  policy."  He  proposes  an  d 
a  condition  sine  qua  non  of  peace, 
ing  in  the  mere  will  of  the  Pre 
of  the  treaty-making  power — the ! 
and  Senate — ^which  possibly,  son 
other,  might  be  yielded,  but  resti 
solemn  action  of  the  whole  goi 
and  in  the  recorded  will  of  the  m 
placed  beyond  the  possibility  • 
He  proposes  to  hazard  eveiytl 
dare  everytliing,  for  this  object  ol 
In  his  desperation,  on  account  of ' 
of  perplexity  into  which  tlus  n 
own  seeking  and  making  has  hn 
country,  he  proposes  to  plunge 
into  the  profound  deep  of  mea 
bottom  of  which,  or  the  end  < 
neither  liis  own  nor  any  mortal 
discover.  The  first  conqueror  < 
chose  to  cut  off  all  possibiUty 
for  his  companions  in  arms,  by  d 
the  ships  which  had  brought  th 
shores.  The  second  conqueror  c 
more  than  three  centuries  in  ai 
the  other  in  point  of  time — ^how 
advance  of  the  other  in  point  e 
tioti  and  CYvmlSasi  '^TYcyd^W  lei  li 
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leftsuro  which  shall  cut  off 
rom  the  possibility  of  retreat 
,  till  Mexico  shflll  mibmit  to 
ni  U>  the  ctlont  of  only  a 
n  ono  half  of  hi?r  empire. 
«r  woald  end.  nftor  nuch  a 
lid  once  be  Adopted,  it  i^ 
iV  mi»n'»  wisdom  to  tell ;  it 
ly.  we  belicTe,  with  the  utter 
ler  national  eiistonce — or  of 
the  races  of  men  on  thia 
le  liM  eihibited  snch  obsti- 
ince,  when  they  have  had  to 
try  and  nationnlily  ;  not  ono 

will  so  utterly  incapuble  of 

and  subdued,  by  whatever 
>ppression  however  long  con- 
broQght  under  the  yoke  or 
iqneror,  as  this  anme  Gotho- 

wilh  which  we  are  deatin|T 
"hat  the  President  does  not 

for  any  ready  submission  of 
I  present  ultimnttim,  though 
t  il  out  of  the  power  of  this 
ttreat  from  this  position,  is 
It  from  other  parts  of  the 
ow  he  contemplates  dealing 

in  such  an  erent,  is  not  left 

intelligent  indication,  which 
■  own  mind,  clearly  enough, 
;  infatuation  and  madness  of 
L  he  is  indulging, 
■ailion  of  the  President  to 
?ak.5,  aa  we  have  said,  of 
and  (he  Califomias  as  "the 
lich  we  have  already  made ;" 
jOngrcBs  to  proceed  at  oner- 
hcse    conrjuesta   secure   and 

the  country,  by  measures 
lake  it  impossible  for  us  ever 
them,  cieept  in  the  way  in 
ive  acquired  them — namely, 
,  to  some  superior  power. 
lesion,  then,  m  the  face  of  all 
isclaimera  of  the  President,  ' 
oome  at  last.  It  turns  out 
■f  conquest.  It  was  called  a 
indication  of  our  honor,  and 
>f  grievances.  Meiico  had 
some  three  or  five  millions  of 
L  she  owed  our  citizen?,  and 

been  prosocnted  to  compel  ■ 
wyment.  Under  two  ollcga- 
■ossly  and  notoriously  false  in  , 
it  Mexico  coald  nerer pay  this 


territory ;  and  next,  tha       '  !>"■'  re*^ 

give  us  any  indemnitj 

debt;  the  Preudent  no 

must  regard  certain  va;  -r 

power,  already  overm  --  * 

coNquESTO,  and  proceeu  '"  " 

secure  and  available  aa  w 

torics  have  been  already  u 

aubdued  byourarm^,  and  k 

our  military  occupation,  ana  vat 

the  war  henceforward  muBt  bo. 

these  conqnests,  and  ren''—  •'■eir 

nent  and  available.     At  -oi 

in  September,  an  effort  "  ■"• -i 

this  con(|ucst  into  on  rer 

It  failed,  and    now  tri  % 

acknowledged  as  a  »  est.     n 

conquest  all  tbe  while  it  was  ini 

to  soften  its  features,  ny  farcin;}  1 
to  yield  it  in  the  way  of  a  sale  ana  i 
consideration  in  money.     The  trick  faiiei 
and  nothing  was  left  but  to  call  it  \>y  its 
right  name. 

It  is  tme,  the  President  slill  manifests 
his  inveterate  disposition  to  put  a  dis- 
guise on  the  transaetion.  In  the  same 
paper,  end  almost  in  the  same  breath,  in 
which  he  refers  to  the  territories  taken  and 
occupied  by  our  forces  aa  "conquests," 
and  calls  upon  Congi'ess  to  secure  and 
make  them  permanent  ai  aiieh,  he  ventures 
(o  quote  his  own  tanguaffc  in  a  former 
Message,  declaring  that  "  the  war  has  not 
been  waged  with  a  view  to  conquest," 
but  "  with  a  view  to  obtain  an  honorable 
peace,  and  thereby  secure  ample  indem- 
nity for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  as  well 
as  to  our  much  injured  citizens  who  hold 
large  pecuniary  demands  agfunst  Mexico." 
And  to  this  he  now  adds  ;  "  Such,  in  my 
judgment,  continues  to  be  the  true  policv, 
mdeed,  the  only  policy  which  will  proba- 
bly secure  a  permanent  pence."  The  jug- 
gle of  indemnity  is  Btill  kept  up.  The  war 
has  been  waged  for  indemnity,  and  not  for 
conquest ;  and  in  order  to  give  the  case 
some  faint  plausibility,  lie  continues  to  in- 
timate— in  the  face  of  demonstrable  faets 
— that  the  war  has  been  prosecuted  to  ob- 
tain indemnity  "  for  the  expenses  of  the 
war,"  as  well  as  for  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
Kens.  He  would  have  the  country  belieTC 
that  the  expenaea  of  the  war  have  conati- 
tated  one  of  hk  demands  acTiinst  "K 


,    .  that  iosload   of  claiming  only  a  debt 

and,  thervfore,  mtiH give  us  /  Ibree  i>r  fii-o  »..'ll;n».   i,-  u- j  _i..!«-„4  .1 


of 


r  fire  millions,  he  had  clumed  'Cras, 
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and  a  hundred  millions  more  as  due  from 
Mexico  on  account  of  the  cost  of  the  war. 
But  not  one  word  of  this  is  true.  He  made 
no  demand  through  Mr.  Trist  for  these 
expenses.  Mr.  Tiist  expressly  renounced 
any  such  claim  or  pretension  in  the  Pro- 
ject of  a  Treaty  he  presented.  The  Pres- 
ident was  ready  to  stipulate  for  the  pay- 
ment of  our  citizens  by  our  own  govern- 
ment, and  for  the  payment  to  Mexico  of 
twenty  millions  more,  if  Mexico  would 
sanction  and  confirm  our  conquest  of  New 
Mexico  and  Upper  California,  by  a  cession 
and  a  treaty  of  peace,  and  the  country 
should  pay  its  own  expenses  of  the  war. 
It  is  not  true,  then,  that  the  war  was 
waged  to  obtain  indemnity  for  these  ex- 
penses, and  the  President's  own  Project 
of  a  treaty  tendered  to  Mexico,  is  proof 
positive  to  the  contrary.  There  stands 
the  luminous  record  of  that  transaction — 
the  conferences  in  September — and  there 
it  will  stand  forever,  to  confound  all 
attempts  that  have  been  made,  or  shall  be 
made,  to  mistify  and  darken  the  true  na- 
ture of  this  business.  The  only  indemnity 
for  which  the  war  could  be  said,  with  any 
semblance  of  truth,  to  have  been  waged, 
was  indemnity  for  a  debt  of  three  or  live 
millions  of  dollars.  No  other  indemnity 
was  asked  or  sought  for  by  the  President ; 
and  even  this  indemnity  was  tendered  by 
Mexico,  and  was  rejected  by  the  President 
— affording  a  clear  domonstnition  that  it 
was  not  indemnity  at  all,  in  any  shape,  not 
even  indemnity  for  our  just  claims,  wliich 
constituted  the  real  object  of  the  war  from 
the  beginning.  The  real  object  was  the 
acquisition  of  territory.  Hence,  the  expe- 
ditions so  promptly  set  on  foot,  after  the 
war  broke  out,  to  Santa  Fe  and  to  Cali- 
fornia, with  orders  which  clqarly  indicated, 
from  the  very  first,  the  settled  purpose  of 
the  President,  not  merely  that  those  prov- 
inces should  be  conquered  and  held  by 
military  occupation,  as  a  means  of  indu- 
cing Mexico  to  come  to  just  terms  of  ac- 
conmiodation  with  us,  but  that,  being 
conquered,  "  they  should  never  be  surren- 
dered to  Mexico."  Tills  was  the  design 
from  the  beginning,  often  boldly  denied, 
all  along  attempted,  iiwkwardly  enough, 
to  be  disguised,  and  finally  admitted  and 
avowed.  Up  to  the  time  of  the  confer- 
eneee  in  September,  the  President  flattered 
huDselfthat  Mexico,  in  her  extremity  and 


distress,  or  somebody  or  other  ii 
by  a  Uberal  appliance  of  the  moo 
nation,  would  be  brought  to  act  ft 
to  a  compact,  by  which  the  acqv 
territory  he  had  resolved  to  make 
of  standing  before  the  country 
world  as  a  naked  conquest,  shouli 
the  semblance  oi  a  free  bargain  ol 
purchase.  In  this  he  was  disaf 
because  the  government  of  that 
would  not  consent  **  to  sell  Mexi 
zens  as  a  herd  of  cattle,"  or  "  pul 
on  the  attachment  of  men  to  the  1 

fave  them  birth."  And  this  has 
im  to  his  confession  and  his  finil 
tion.  He  now  recommends  to  Coi 
consider  and  adopt  New  Mexico  a 
the  Cahfomias,  as  conquests, 
should  never  be  surrendered,  ba 
with  secured  and  rendered  pennai 
complete  and  unequivocal  acts  of 
torship  and  sovereignty.  Sinee 
refused  to  give  us  "  indemnity,"  b; 
us  a  portion  of  these  countries  foi 
millions  of  debars,  we  must  now 
measures  to  indemnijy  ourselves 
permanent  appropriation  of  the  i 
our  own  use,  without  money  and 
price !  In  other  words,  and  in  moi 
fill  language,  he  proposes  tliat  ( 
shall  adopt  the  war,  as  it  presents 
the  country  since  his  rejection  of  t 
turcs  of  peace  by  l^Iexico,  and  h( 
of  ample  indemnity  for  our  p 
claims,  with  the  unalterable  reso 
hold  New  Mexico  and  both  the  C( 
— besides  the  country  on  the  left 
the  lower  Rio  Grande — as  conqm 
ritory,  and  "constituent  parts 
own  country,"  in  defiance  of  Mei 
without  any  com})ensation  to  her 
but  in  the  abused  name  of  indemi 
never  to  make  peace  with  her  i 
consents  to  this  humiliation  and 
berment. 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  Praetit 
before  Congress  and  tlu;  counti 
regard  it  as  a  new  ^sue,  on  whi 
gress  must  be  deemed  free  to  act, 
standing  its  committal  to  the  si 
the  war  previous  to  the  presentin 
issue.  We  have  said  that  the  w 
the  period  of  its  renewal  after  th 
encea  in  September,  was  in  effe 
war '.  ^o\i  Vy^^rafii^  \2iu»^  \raa  no 
w\u\e  a  V\cVe^  ^us^oK^  ^  qq« 
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t  towards  Mexico  on  tlie 
caident,  but  because  Con- 
1  way  to  be  deemed  to  hare 
1  to  such  a  purpose.  Tlie 
ngn?9a  had  reco|fnuied  and 
IT  the  support  of  which  it 
ilies  of  men  and  monej',  was 
'ongress  was  a  party  to  it,  a 
st  in  any  sense,  but  is  to  be 
e  been  prosecuted  solely  for 
compelling  Mexico  to  aome 
r  oceommodntion  with  us ; 
istility  to  OS  on  account  of 

of  Texas ;  to  agree  to  a 
r  boundary  between  Texas 
lions ;  and  to  pay  or  se- 
gire  us  full  indenmity  for, 
if  our  citizens  on  her  jus- 
1  war,  Eo  far  as  Congress 

wns  a  party  to  it,  which 
lased  from  the  hour  that 
night  to  propose,  or  accede 

of  accommodation.  That 
?d — that  object  of  the  war 

d,  aa  we  think  we  have  de> 
oar  former  ailicie  on  the 
:ico  was  ready  to  gire  np 
;e  the  desert  between  the 
:  Rio  (Jrande  the  boundary ; 
me  half  of  Upper  Cnlifomia 
■  San  Francisco,  for  indem- 
aima.  With  this  the  war 
s  was  "aging  against  Mex- 
<  ceased.  It  was  the  fault 
It,  and  not  of  Mexico,  that 

e.  He  set  up  new  claims 
i,  to  which  Congress  was 
jarly.  He  demanded  the 
;  of  that  country — an  ob- 
r  to  which  Congress  had 
_ion — which  Me«eo  could 
sed  with  money  to  submil 
lich,  on  hia  own  rcsponsi- 
:d  the  war  to  be  renewed 
!.  And  this  war  it  is — a 
w  for  its  precise  object  the 
of  the  President's  avowed 
iquering  and  dismembering 
pport  of  which  the  Presi- 
i  demands  the  co-operation 


recognife  and  adopt  this  war  for  the  corn- 
quest  and  dismemberment  of  Mexico? 
The  Issue  becomes  a  praolical  one,  since 
the  question  must  be  met  by  official  action. 
One  way  or  the  other  it  must  be  decided, and 
the  decision  must  stand  out  before  the  coun- 
try in  official  coaduot.  Theobjectof  the  war 
is  clearly  set  forth  in  the  Preudent's  Uea- 
sage — to  secure  a  boundary  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  the  whole  of  New  Mexico  on  both 
sides  of  that  river,  and  the  two  Californiafl, 
by  conquest;  and,  in  general  terms,  tlM 
mode  or  plan  of  military  operations,  by 
which  these  conquests  are  to  be  secured,  ia 
set  forth. 

"  I  cannot  doubt,"  says  the  President, 
"  that  we  should  secure  and  render  availa- 
ble the  conquests  which  we  have  atrendy 
miide  ;  and  that,  with  this  view,  we  should 
hold  and  occupy,  by  our  naval  and  mili- 
tary forces,  all  the  port*,  towns,  cities  and 
pro\inces  now  in  our  occupation,  or  which 
may  hereafter  fall  into  our  possession.  •  *• 
Beades  New  Mexico  and  the  CalifomiiUi 
there  are  other  Mexican  provinces  which 
have  been  reduced  to  our  possession  by 
conquest.  *  •  •  They  should  continue  to  M 
held  as  a  means  of  coercing  Mexico  to  ac- 
cede to  just  terms  of  pence,  *  *  'What final 
disposition  it  may  be  proper  to  make  of 
them  must  depend  on  the  future  progress 
of  the  war,  and  the  coume  which  Mexico 
may  think  proper  henaafter  to  pursue." 

The  plan  of  military  operations  is  to 
subjugate  all  Mexico — not,  the  President 

"  It  has  never  been  contemplated  by  me. 
as  an  object  of  the  war,  to  m^ike  a  perma- 
nent conquest  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico, 
or  to  annihilate  ber  separate  existence  as 
an  independent  nation."  Still  he  recom- 
mends i  1st.  That  Congress  shall  perma- 
nently appropriate  to  the  United  States 
forthwith,  and  never  to  be  surrendered,  the 
provinces  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Califor^ 
nias — nearly  one-half  of  the  country  with- 
in the  territorial  limits  of  the  Mexican  em- 
pire. 2d.  That  we  should  hold  on  to  ail 
the  other  provinces,  parts,  cities  and  plti- 
ces  already  in  our  ocoupntioo.  8d.  That 
we  should  prosecute  the  war  "with  in- 
creased energy  and  power  in  the  vital  parta 
of  the  enemy's  country," — of  course,  to 
conquer  as  fur  as  possible   the   reoinmng 


ongress  do  on  this  momen- 
How  will  Whig  Senators 
juse  of  Representatives  an- 

id  demand  wbich  the  Proai-  j  portions  of  that  country,  to  be  held 
upon  them?     Will  tbey  j rest,  '•  m  »  meam  of    coercing  Me; 


coercing 
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accede  to  just  terms  of  peace/'  What  he 
means  by  ''just  terms  of  peace/'  he  ex- 
plams  abundantly  in  the  Message.  If 
ever  Mexico  makes  peace  with  us,  it  must 
be  by  consenting  to  dismemberment,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  losing  New  Mexico 
and  the  two  Califomias.  **  What  final  dis- 
position it  may  be  proper  to  make  of  the  rest 
of  our  conquests  must  depend  on  the  future 
progress  of  the  war,  and  the  course  which 
Mexico  may  think  proper  to  pursue !" 
The  meaning  of  all  this,  we  say,  is  plain 
enough.  The  President  proposes,  as  the 
immediate  and  first  object  of  the  war,  re- 
commenced bv  his  orders  after  the  confer- 
ences  in  September,  to  secure  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  the  permanent  conquest  and 
possession  of  New  Mexico  and  the  Califor- 
nias  ;  and  he  proposes  as  a  means  thereto, 
so  far  as  ^ay  be  found  practicable,  the  en- 
tire conquest  and  complete  subjugation  of 
the  whole  Mexican  country — ^to  be  sur- 
rendered, or  held,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
hereafter,  according  as  ''the  future  pro- 

fress  of  the  war,  and  tlic  course  which 
lexico  may  think  proper  to  pursue,"  shall 
seem  to  render  expedient  and  proper. 

The  recommendations  pf  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  of  the  President,  and  the  mea- 
sures instituted  thereupon  in  the  Senate, 
by  the  friends  of  the  Executive,  for  raising 
thirty  new  regiments  of  men — ten  regi- 
ments of  regulars,  and  twenty  regiments  of 
volunteers — ^in  addition  to  the  large  force 
already  in  the  field,  and  the  further  force 
which  may  be  brought  into  the  field  under 
existing  laws — and  all  this  for  tlie  avowed 
purpose  of  widening  and  extending  our 
military  operations  and  conquests  in  Mexi- 
co—show demonstrably  that  we  are  not 
mistaken  when  we  say,  that  the  grand  de- 
sign of  the  President  is,  whether  as  a 
means  or  an  end,  or  let  it  lead  to  what  it 
may,  to  subjugate  all  Mexico  by  the  power 
of  our  arms,  jus  far  as  it  mav  be  found 
praclicable  to  do  so.  A  few  days  ago,  in 
debati3  in  the  Senate  on  this  subject.  Gen- 
eral Cass,  Chairman  of  the  War  Committee, 
presented  a  veiy  meagre  extract  frura  a 
letter  which  he  said  the  Government  had 
received  from  General  Scott,  containing 
"an  estimate  of  the  force  he  [General 
Scott]  deems  necessary  to  cany  into  effect 
the  j)lan  of  operations  which  is  recommen- 
ded  bjr  the  Svcretary  of  War."  This  ex- 
riiuci  not  only  funu»\\cs  ihQ  estimate  spo- 


ken of,  but  shows  plainly  enough  wli 
Secretary's  ''plan  of  operations" 
signed  to  accomplish  in  the  subjuj 
of  all  Mexico : — 

"Augment  this  army  to  fifty  thouaan 
to  enable  tbeni  to  occupy,  at  the  sami 
nearly  all  the  State  Capitals  and  other  ra 
cities ;  to  drive  guerrilla  and  other  robn: 
ties  from  the  great  highways  of  trade ;  t 
into  our  liands  all  the  ordinary  revenues 
country,  internal  as  well  as  external, 
support  of  the  occupation,  and  to  keeptl 
tral  Government  in  c-onstant  motion  and 
until  constrained  to  sue  for  peace." 

Never  was  there  in  so  few  words,  \ 
complete  picture  of  a  subjugated  c* 
than  that  presented  in  this  brief  e 
as  what  should  be  accomplished  aa 
nessed  in  Mexico,  if  General  Scott 
be  furnished  with  the  requisite  anc 
instructed  to  execute  the  Secretary 
of  operations.  And  precisely  wb 
President  is  now  demanding  of  Co 
Ls,  that  it  shall  adopt  and  sanction  th 
of  operations,  and  give  him  the  me 
carrying  it  into  immediate  execution, 
shall  happen  when  Mexico  shall  th 
subjugated  ;  when  we  have  permai 
appropriated  to  ourselves  New  Mexic 
the  Califomiiis,  to  secure  which  is  th 
avowed  object  of  this  complete  suli 
tion ;  and  when  **  nearly  all  the  State 
tals  and  other  principal  cities  "  sbi 
conquered  and  held  under  our  militai 
cupation  and  authority ;  in  short, 
Mexico,  as  a  coimtry,  shall  be  conq 
and  subjugated,  all  her  revenues,  in 
and  external,  seized  into  our  hands 
Central  Government  dissolved,  or  fi 
no  resting  place,  and  the  whole  ci 
indeed,  brought  under  the  rule  of  th 
tary  power  of  this  Government — wlia 
happen  then,  the  President  profess 
to  be  able  to  toll.  After  helping  h 
to  those  countries  which  are  his  pre* 
timatum,  it  will  depend  on  "  the  futm 
gross  of  the  war,  and  the  course 
Mexico  shall  think  proper  to  pursue,* 
disposition  shall  be  made  of  the  resi 
the  empire.  Verily,  it  was  no  absti 
this  time,  with  which  Mr.  Calhou 
dealing,  when,  recently,  he  submitto 
tain  Resolutions  in  the  Senate,  and  so 
au  alanxi  to  the  country,  lest  we  ^ 
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Mse,  with  the  Mexican  empire  on 
i,  and  Ibe  awful  qoesljon  of  iU 
-how  to  hold  it,  or  how  to  get 
"to  be  met  and  settled.  It  was 
ctioD  which  doalared,  in  the  laa- 
his  second  resolution,  "  That  no 


ilicy  in  the  further  prosecution  of  dhe  majority  of  that  body  wor' 
should  be  adopted,  which  may 


the  country  from  the  degradation  and 

which  the  President  and  his  infatua- 

party  are  certainly  preparing  for  St. 

When  the  House  of  Rijpreaentatives  shall 

be  called  on  for  supplies  of  men  and  money 


for  this  n 


:  look  for  a 


o  disastrous. 
tx  now  in  Mexico,  and  on  tbelr 
e,  according  to  official  returns,  of 
es,  about  45,700  men.  To  these 
e  added  6,000  seamen  and  ma- 
ployed  in  the  same  service.  In 
to  this  force,  the  Eiecutive  hai 
'  by  existing  laws,  to  jaise  ! 
force  of  7,000  enlisted   soldiers 

00  Tolunteers  for  the  war.  Hen 
TBgale  force  of  70,000  men  eithej 
Id,  or  authorized  to  be  called  then 
*ly.  And  now  the  President  ii 
ir  authority  to  raise  an  additiona 
30.000  men  !  What  part  of  ih* 
tr  this  estraordinary  demand  is  ti 
)wn  to  a  de4re  and  determinatioi 
the  patronage  of  the  war  powc: 
ids,  support  the  war  as  long  ns  hi 
to  carrj-  it  on,  and  for  \i  botoi  er 
f  conquest  and  robbery,  we  can- 
Dor  shall  we  now  stop  to  inquire. 
It  this  demand  as  it  bears  directly 
real  question,  now  brought  home 
Msdence  of  every  member  of  the 

1  Congrass  :  Shall  this  war  of  the 
t's,  renewed  under  his  orders  after 

hoooraUc  tenna  of  peace  had 
dered  by  Mexico — a  war,  having 
owed  object  the  conquest  and  dis- 
sent of  Mexico,  to  an  extent  which 
rates  that  indemnity  for  our  just 
u  nothing  to  do  with  it,  by  a 
nilitary  operations  which  contem- 
u  complete  subjugation  of  that 
■ahaU  (At*  war  of  the  President'^ 
ted  and  sanctioned  by  Congress, 
'  the  sole  war-making  power  of 
enunent  ?  For  ourselves  we  shall 
^confidence,  yet  not  without  deep 
'■,  for  the  result  of  the  delibera- 
^ongress  on  this  momentous  ques- 
't  cannot  but  flatter  ourselves  that 
idmt  is  now  to  be  arrested  in  his 
Mr ;  that  Congress,  under  the 
latiiotic  counsels,  wiU 


noble  principles,  and  of  th" 
committed  to  them.     It  is 
suggest  the  mode  of  meetii 
sible  duties  in  this  regard. 
a' way  of  doing  all  their 
lant  army  in  Mexico — !■ 
gaged  in  war  with  a  foi 

ffeci 


rof  c 


ir  their 

ua  to 
■  .espon- 
ty  will  find 
-to  our  gal- 
country  en- 
'er — until 
lo  to  both 
-ill  find  a 

twlf. 
.1  and 


on  a  weak  and  almost 
They  will  take  a  fit 
'Unce,  by  some  authoritative 
*t  of  that  body  with 
i    must   originate,   far 
jc  war  they  will,  and  for 
y  will  not,  give  the  PreM- 
I  of  carrjittg  it  on.     We 
m  a  Juubl    llint  "e   ppeak 
n  sentiment  of  the  Whig  party 
in  Congress  and  throughout  the  country, 
when  we  soy,  that  in  the  offers  made  by 
the  Mexican  Conmnissioners  to  Mr.  Trist  in 
September  last,  a  basis  was  proposed  for 
a  peace  between  the  two  countries  on  jost 
t«nns,  which  ought  to  have  resulted  in  a 
treaty  of  peace,  and  which  would  have  re- 
sulted in  such  a  treaty,  free  from  every  ex- 
ceptionable condition  or  demand  on  the 
part  of  Mexico,  and  entirely  acceptable  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  the' 
President  had  not  set  up  an  impertinent 
and  unjustifiable  demand,  as  an  ultimatum, 
for  the  further  dismemberment  of  Mexico, 
after  she  iiad  tendered  a  cession  of  territo- 
ry far  exceeding  in  value  the  demands  ho 
made  upon  her  for  indemnity.     Such,  as 
we  believe,  being  the  settled  and  abiding 
sentiment  of  the  Whigs  in  Congress,  they 
will  support  the  war  just  so  far  as  it  may 
be  necessary  to  bring  Mexico  to  make  a 
peace  with  us  on  terms  like  these,  or  on 
terms  equally  moderate  and  just;  but  they 
will  support  no  war  for  the  conquest  and 
I  subjugation  of  the  Mexican  nation,  or  for 
B  its  stuxT  oa  tboae  b^b  duties  /  the  destruction,    dismemberment  ot  rob- 
mit  b/^  the  Constitation,  and  /  ber^  of  the  Mexican  empire.      D.D.B 
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Murmuring  riTer,  gently  flowing 
Onward  to  the  parent  sea, 

Self-same  beauty  ever  showing. 
Singing  self-sune  melody ; 

In^e  image  of  thy  life, 

of  our 


184S. 


. ^.««  ^K.  ainixy^  mine ! 
Not  lingering  or  in  chill  decline. 
Till  snowy  locks,  and  tears  of  rheum. 
Declare  me  ripened  for  the  tomb. 

No !  rather,  let  my  sun  descend 
Through  azure  skies  to  instant  night ; 

As  d^s  m  burning  tropics  end, 
Un^lt  the  dull  decay  of  light. 

But  while  on  Ufe's  bright  shore  I  dwell, 
Be  mine  the  splendor  and  the  glow — 

Be  mine,  in  golden  song,  to  tell 
Thine  even  balanced  joy  and  woe. 

The  apparent,  heaven-descended,  power. 
The  vision,  and  the  light  divine, 

Thou  gavest  me  in  my  nata\  \io\ii — 
0  be  these  j^fts  {oTeveriDUieX 


fftmrtt 
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^  The  ■piiit  I  httftt  teen 
d&w'd  I  aaa  the  davU  hath  power 
e  a  ptea^  ihapa,  jea,i]i4jMi)iAp% 

wry  potent  nith  looh  ff^iftoy) 
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lie  hope  that  the  gli08t*8  tale  may 
and  Uie  fear  thai  it  may  be  trne. 
Bend  him  m  qn^rtof  other  proofs, 
balnlity  aeevM^  cmoe  too  stronff 
r  the  ahandofini«at»  and  too  weak 
f  the  execution  of  the  deed.  The 
the  ghoet  derelops  Hamlet^  and 
elopment  it  works  within  him.ia 
with  the  injnnotion  it  hiya  npon 
ba  sapernatmal  rerehUions  hrinff 

0  de£«rappn>heii»m  aomemanS 
lich  before  were  but  dim  preaenti- 
ithm  him ;  and  ito  reqmatiooa  are 

1  by  the  very  truths  which  it  sng- 
d  iinfolds  to  him,  and  by  the  tram 
ttions  which  it  sets  a-going  in  his 
Under  the  disclosures  made  to  him 
yond  the  grave,  his  mind  attains  a 
degree  of  deyelopment  not  ordi- 
mchsafed  to  our  earthly  being.  It 
be  were  bom  into  the  other  world 
lying  out  of  this.  But  the  words 
kt  other  world  must  be  confirmed  by 
om  this,  before  he  can  bring  him- 
rust  in  them  ;  and  therefore 

"The  play's  the  thing 
he'll  catch  the  conscience  of  the  king." 

lowever,  he  has  caught  the  king's 
ce ;  when,  by  holding  the  mirror 
s  soul,  he  has  forced  ''  his  occulted 
o  <' unkennel  itself;"  along  with 
^  of  the  crime,  he  gains  food  for 
her  reflection.  The  demonstration 
icle*s  guilt  arrests  the  rery  purpose 
h  that  demonstration  was  sought. 
conscience  b  but  startled  into  a 
f  the  retribution  he  has  disclosed 
conscience  of  another.  He  has 
grounds  of  punishment  in  the 
atioDS  of  remorse;  and  the  very  i 
luebg  io  biM  miod,  juatUjr  the  in-  j 
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flioting  of  death»  thenueivea  spring  fnom  a 
wone  death  than  he  haa  power  to  infliot. 
It  ia  thus  that  Hamlet  ii  distraoted  with 
a  parpoae  which  he  la  at  onoe  too  good  a 
son  to  disnuM,  and  too  good  a  man  to  per- 
form. Under  an  injunetioii  with  which  he 
knowa  not  what  to  do»  he  caata  about, 
now  for  exmises,  now  f<Nr  eenaures,  of  hb 
non-performance;  and  religion  preventa 
him  nom  doing  what  filial  piety  reprovea 
him  for  omittinff.  While  he  dare  not  abandon 
the  deagn  of  nlling  the  kinff ,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  morally  incapabto  of  forming 
any  plan  for  doing  it.  He  can  only  do  it, 
and  ne  does  <mly  attempt  it»  under  a  sud- 
den fireaay  oC  ezcitementy  eauaed  by  8<Hae 
immAiimto  provooation ;  not  80  much  act- 
ing as  beiog  acted  upon ;  as  an  instrument 
of  Pkoridence,  rather  than  as  a  self-deter- 
muiingaffent. 

And  wis  view  of  Hamlet  is  rather  con- 
firmed than  otherwise  by  the  motives  which 
he  assimis  for  sparingthe  king,  when  he 
finds  him  praying.  That  these  motives, 
too  horrible  even  for  a  fiend  to  entertain, 
are  not  his  real  motives,  is  evident  from 
their  extravagance ;  for  if  such  motives 
would  keep  him  from  doin^  the  deed  then, 
assuredly  no  motives  could  have  kept  him 
from  doing  it  before.  These  motives  are 
but  the  excuses  wherewith  he  quiets  his  filial 
feelings  without  violating  his  conscience. 
He  thus  efifects  a  compromise  between  his 
religion  and  his  afifcction,  by  adjourning  a 
purpose  which  the  one  will  not  suffer  him 
to  execute,  nor  the  other  to  abandon. 
The  question,  ''  Is  it  not  perfect  conscience 
to  quit  him  with  this  arm?"  which  he 
afterwards  puts  to  Horatio,  while  relating 
the  king's  plot  against  his  own  life,  proves 
that  he  had  not  even  then  overcome  his 
moral  repugnance  to  the  deed. 

Properly  speaking,  therefore,  Hamlet 
lacks  not  force  of  wDl,  as  some  have 
argued,  but  only  force  of  self-will ;  that  is, 
his  will  is  strictly  subjected  to  his  reason 
and  conscience,  and  is  of  course  powerlea^ 
when  it  cornea  in  conflict  with  them ;  wYvcrei 
tbof  impede  not  his  volitions,  he  aeema,  aa 
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hath  been  said,  all  will.  We  are  apt  to 
estimate  men's  force  of  will  according  to 
what  they  do ;  but  we  ought  often  to  esti- 
mate it  according  to  what  they  do  not  do ; 
for  to  hold  still  often  require  smuch  great- 
er strength  of  will,  than  to  go  ahead  ;  and 
the  peculiarity  of  this  representation  con- 
sists in  the  hero's  being  so  placed,  that  his 
will  has  its  proper  exercise  not  so  much  in 
acting  as  in  thinking.  In  this  way  the 
workmg  of  his  whole  mind  is  rendered  as 
anomalous  as  his  situation  ;  and  this  is  just 
what  the  subject  demands.  Moreover,  in 
the  perfect  harmony  of  the  will  and  the 
I'^ason,  force  of  will  would  naturally  dis- 
appear altogether;  for  in  that  case,  the 
will  being  entirely  subject  to  the  law, 
nothing  but  the  law  would  be  risible  in 
our  conduct.  And  yet,  to  preser^'e  or 
restore  this  harmony  of  will  and  reason,  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  achievement  in 
human  power.  Thus  the  highest  possible 
exercise  of  will  is  in  renouncmg  itself,  and 
taking  the  law  instead  ;  so  that,  paradoxi- 
cal as  it  may  seem,  he  may  be  justly  said 
to  have  most  strength  of  will,  who  has,  or 
rather  shows ,  none  at  all.  Hamlet  is  equal 
to  the  performance  of  any  duty,  but  not  to 
the  reconciliation  of  incompatible  duties; 
and  he  cannot  act  for  the  simple  reason, 
that  he  has  equal  "  respect  unto  all"  the 
duties  of  his  situation.  In  a  word,  his 
inability  is  purely  of  a  moral,  not  of  a 
complexional  kind ;  and  this  inability  is 
only  Another  name  for  the  highest  sort  of 
power. 

Hence,  doubtless,  as  some  one  has  re- 
marked, Hamlet  would  seem  greater,  were 
he  not  so  great.  In  his  thoughts,  and 
feelings,  and  principles,  he  soars  so  far 
above  our  ordinary  stimdards  of  greatness, 
as  to  dwarf  himself  by  the  distance.  He 
who  ruleth  his  spirit  u  greater  than  he 
who  taketh  a  citv,  but  he  who  takctli  a 
city  seems  greater  than  he  who  ruleth  his 
spuit.  We,  in  our  littleness,  estimate 
greatness  by  the  noise  it  makes :  true 
greatness  moves  in  harmony,  false  great- 
ness in  conflict,  with  the  moral  oracr  of 
things  ;  the  conflict  is  loud,  but  the  har- 
mony is  still.  Why,  Christianity,  when 
first  published,  made  infinitely  less  noise 
than  the  last  French  novel :  the  former 
came  from  heaven,  the  latter  came  from 
nowhere,  or  from  a  worse  place ;  that  has 
rera/ationued  the  world,  this  has  done 


and  can  do  nothing  but  kill  time,  or  i 
kill  mind  awhile,  and  then  die  itself, 
strives  only  to  do  what  he  ought,  u 
even  in  his  achievements ;  he  whoi 
strife  is  to  do  what  he  ^can,  is 
even  in  his  failures :  his  noise  indei 
sign  he  is  failing  ;  if  he  were  goine  1 
ceed,  he  would  be  sure  to  keep  still 
it,  because,  in  order  to  succeed,  be 
work  in  depths  where  the  ear  cannol 
trate.  It  b  what  acts  on  the  sutDm 
makes  a  noise ;  it  is  what  works 
centre  that  does  something.  Wli 
ever  heard  the  sun  shine  ?  who  1 
heard  a  straw-fire  blaze  ? 

•*  Rightly  to  be  great, 
Is,  not  to  stir  withoot  great  argument ; 
But  greatly  to  find  quarrel  in  a  straw. 
When  honor*8  at  the  stake." 

Such,  it  seems  to  us,  is  Hamlet's 
ness,  and  not  the  less  truly  his,  bees 
disclaims  it.  Hamlet,  indeed,  is  en 
cally  greater  than  he  knows.  Th 
that  is  not  greater  than  he  knoWi 
very  small  aifair ! 

Hamlet,  it  is  true,  is  continually  eh 
the  fault  of  his  situation  on  h 
Herein  is  involved  one  of  the  finest  s 
in  the  whole  delineation.  True 
!  never  publishes  itself;  it  does  no< 
know  itself.  Radiating  from  the 
through  all  the  functions  of  life,  its 
pirations  are  so  free,  and  smooU 
deep,  as  to  escape  the  ear  of  conscioi 
Hence  people  are  generally  aware  c 
virtue  in  proportion  as  they  have 
We  arc  apt  to  estimate  the  merit 
good  deeds  according  to  the  strugg 
make  in  doing  them  ;  whereas,  the  [ 
our  virtue,  the  less  we  shall  have  to 
glc  in  order  to  do  them,  and  it  is 
the  weakness  and  imperfection  of  oui 
that  makes  it  so  hard  for  us  to  d 
Accordingly  we  find  that  he  who  d 
duty  without  being  goaded  «p  t 
conscious  of  much  more  virtue  than  1 
while  he  who  does  every  duty  as  i 
of  course  and  a  matter  of  delight, 
conscious  of  his  nrtue  amply  beea 
has  so  much  of  it. 

Moreover,  in  his  conflict  of  duties. 
lot  naturally  thinks  he  is  taking  the 
one ;  for  Ihe  calls  of  the  claim  he  me 
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bim  Iw  BCi^eete  an  ioetoAiiMd  by  dis- 
BtawL  ThoB  ilie  notfTM  which  he 
I  oHb-ifiogae  ihofw  which  he  obeys, 
Aft  he  hem  nothing  but  the  Tcioe  of 
■Ij  he  oBBlB.  We  ere  of  eonne  in- 
de  of  the  eurreai  with  whkh  we 
;  hot  we  ere  made  aenrible  of  the 
ift  a^pHt  wUsh  we  move  by  the  TOiy 
1^  li  eoatc.  In  thii  wnj^  Hemlet 
I  to  iMtAe  Ui  icnBiplee  of  concdenee 
ut  of  eoneeieno^  Mid  from  hit  very 
tfenen  of  pi]nd|ile»  tries  to  roeson 
tfintoaeomietknofgiiitt.  IC  how- 
he  were  nelly  goiSf  of  whei  he 
»  himsdf^  he  woud  m  trying  to  find 
ike  exeoses  wherewith  to  opiate  his 
enee.  For  the  bad  naturaUy  try  to 
Jbeir  badness,  the  good  thor  good- 
from  themsdves ;  for  which  cause 
nner  seek  narcotics,  the  hitter  stimu- 
for  their  eonsdences.  The  ^food 
a  ant  to  think  he  haa  i|ot  eonscKnoe 
fa,  because  it  does  not  troaUe  him; 
id  man  natorally  thinks  he  has  nunre 
enee  than  he  needs,  because  it 
eshimallthe  whfle;  which  aocomits 
c  well-known  readiness  of  bad  men 
»ply  their  neighbors  with  conscisQee. 
is  sort  were  those  men  we  read  of, 
t  tenderness  of  conscience  was  such 
bej  could  not  bear  to  take  ci>'il  oaths, 
h  they  did  not  scruple  to  break  those 
lad  already  taken. 

1  yet  Hamlet  **  thmks  meet  to  put 
ic  disposition  on.''  This,  if,  indeed, 
not  rather  the  anticipation  of  a  real 
the  pre-announcement  of  a  feigned 
ty ,  seems  to  us  a  profound  artifice  of 
ty.  Hamlet  cannot  kill  his  uncle, 
iadains  to  conciliato  him ;  and  appa- 
ladness  is  the  only  practicable  outlet 
•ughts  and  feelings  which  he  scorns 
e.  Towards  the  king  as  a  fratricide, 
ickie,  and  a  usurper^  as  the  thief  of 
ther's  life,  and  crown,,  and  queen,  he 
the  deepest  abhorrenee.  The  Lord 
berlain,  as  a  skiBful  but  unprincipled 
)f  sovereignty*  reckless  whom,  and 
;  only  for  wnat»  he  serves,  Hamlet 
la  with  the  contempt  which  a  man  of 
qaahties  naturally  feels  for  a  man  of 
y  useful  qualities.  To  express  his 
lents  to  these  in  his  real  character, 
I  be  but  to  defeat  his  purpose  and 
iger  his  life,  ^nce,  therefore,  in  his 
hMcicrbe  can  oaljr  express  Hihfc 


feelings,  he  assumes  a  false  character  to 
express  his  truefeelings.    Thus  his  appa- 
rent mental  insanity  beoomes  the  triumph 
of  his  moral  sanity.    Siwh,  then,  appean 
the  true  moral  aspect  and  explanation  of 
Hamlet's  madness.    It  is  the  spontaneous 
effort  of  his  mind  to  be  true  to  itself.    He 
resorts  to  formal  hypocrisy  as  the  only 
available  refuge  from  essential  hypocrisy. 
Moreover,  Hamlet  sees  that  in  this  way  he 
can  tent  the  king's  conscience  to  the  quick 
with  impunity.    Accordingly  it  is  not  till 
pierced  by  the  shaft,  that  the  kingdiscoTers 
Hamlet's  aim ;  and  thia  discovery  is  a  per- 
fect demonstration  of  his  own  guilt,  nius 
Hamlet  turns  the  very  disturbance  with 
which  his  soul  is  struggling  into,  a  means 
at  once  of  safety  to  himself  and  of  punish- 
ment to  the  bng.    In  the  uneasy  sus- 
punons  and  remorses  which    his  antics 
awaken  in  the  kinff,  Hamlet  has  at  the 
same  time  proof  of  his  guilt  and  revenge 
for  his  crime ;  and  the  setting  a  wicked 
man's  conscience  to  biting  and  stinging 
him,  is  always  a  lawful  and  even  a  laudaUe 
kind  of  revenge.    Herein  Hamlet  ^ows 
his  profound  cunning,  when  he  will  stoop 
to  cunning.     He  so  lays  his  plan,  that  the 
king  cannot  possibly  detect  him,  without 
betraying  himself.     From  the  nature   of 
the  case,  the  moment  the  king  shows  that 
he  suspects  what  Hamlet  is  about,  that 
moment  Hamlet  knows  infallibly  what  the 
king  has  been  fibout. 

Of  all  tlic  perplexities,  however,  involved 
in  this  play,  the  question  of  Hamlet's 
nnadness  is  perhaps  the  hardest  of  solution. 
Whether  his  insanity  be  real  or  feigned,  or 
whether  it  be  a  species  of  intermittent  in- 
sanity, or  whether  it  be  sometimes  real, 
sometimes  feigned,  are  questions  which, 
like  many  that  arise  on  similar  points  in 
actual  life,  can  never  be  fully  and  finally 
settled  one  way  or  the  other.  Aside  from 
the  ordinary  impossibility  of  deciding  pre- 
cisely where  sanity  ends  and  insanity  be- 
gins, there  are»  as  there  naturally  mustbe» 
peculiarities  in  Hamlet's  character  and  con- 
duct, resulting  from  the  minglings  of  the 
preternatural  in  his  situation,  which,  as 
they  lie  beyond  the  compass  of  our  com- 
mon experience,  so  they  can  never  be  re- 
duced to  anything  more  than  probable 
conjecture.  If  s^inity  consists  in  a  cexiam 
harmony  and  sympathy  between  a  maxv'ft 
actions  and  liiij  circumstancca,  it  mu&l  \)e 
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difficult  indeed  to  say  what  would  be  in- 
sanity in  a  man  so  circumstanced  as  Ham- 
let. Of  course  our  own  view  in  this  matter 
will  pass  for  just  what  it  is  worth. 

Many  of  us,  no  doubt,  have  experienced 
in   ourselves  or  obscr\'cd  in    others    an 
almost  irrepressible  tendency,  in  times  of 
great  depression,  to  fly  oflF  into  extravagant 
humors  and  eccentricities.     We  have  our- 
Kelves  known  people,  in  hours  of  extreme 
despondency,  to  throw  their  most  intimate 
friends  into   consternation   by  -their  pro- 
digious extravagances ;  their  minds  being 
in  a  very  paroxysm  of  frolic,  when  thev 
almost  felt  like  hanging  themselves.  Such 
symptoms  of  wildness   and  insanity  are 
often  but  the  natural,   though   perhaps 
spasmodic,  reaction  of  the  mind  against 
the  weight  that  oppresses  it.     The  mind 
thus  spontaneously  becomes  eccentric,  in 
order  to  recover  or  preserA-e  its  centre; 
voluntarily  departs  from  its  orbit,  to  escape 
what  might  else  throw  it  from  its  orbit.  This 
is  especially  apt  to  be  the  case  with  minds 
which,  like  Hamlet's,  unite  great  intellect- 
ual  power  with  exceeding  fineness   and 
fullness  of  sensibility.     The  truth  is,  almost 
all   extreme   emotions  naturally    express 
themselves  by   their  opposites :  extreme 
sorrow  oft<»n  utters  itself  in  laughter ;  ex- 
treme joy,  in  tears ;  utter  despair  sometimes 
breaks  out  in  a  voice  of  mirth  ;  a  wounded 
spirit,  5h  gushes  of  humor.     Hence  Shak- 
speare,  with  a  depth  of  nature  which  has 
often  puzzled  both  readers  and  critics,  has 
heightened  the  effect  of  some  of  his  awful- 
lest  catastrophes  by  making  the  persons 
indulge  in  flashes  of  merriment :  for  there 
is  nothing  so  appalling  as  a  person  laughing 
in  distress ;  it  shows   that   the   spirit   is 
loaded  to  the  utmost  extent  of  its  endu- 
rance.    And  the  same  thing  often  occu!*s 
in   actual   life.     Sir   Thomas   More's  wit 
upon  the  scafibld,  "  than  the  bare  axe  more 
luminous  and  keen,"  is  an  instance  of  this 
kind,    familiar   perhaps   to  us  all.     It  is 
not  to  be  presumed,  we  take  it,  that  More's 
playfulness  on  this  awful  occasion  sprung 
from  merry  feelings ;  on  the  contniry,  it 
must  have  sprung,  one  would  think,  from 
the    other    extreme    of    feeling — a    man 
smiling  and  playing  from  excess  of  anguish 
and    terror.     In    like    manner  Hamlet's 
mental  aberrations  seem  to  spring,  not  from 
deficiency,  but  from  excess  of  intellectual 
strength;  the    conscious,    half-voluntary 
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bendings  and  swayings  of  his  faculties 
beneath  an  overload  of  thought,  io  he^ 
(hem  from  breaking.     Amid  overpoweriiu;     ^ 
excitements  of  his  reason  and  bis  bloo£ 
his  intellect  is  neither  crippled  by  disease 
nor  enthralled  by  illusion,  but  distracted 
with  conflicting  duties,  and  hurried  away 
into  antics  and  eccentricities.  His  mind  beii^ 
deeply  dbturbed,  agitated  to  its  centre,    , 
but  not  disorganized,  those  irregularities 
are  rather  a  throwing  oflf  of  that  disturb- 
ance than  a  giving  way  to  it.     Ghiethe's 
celebrated  illustration,  therefore,   though    I' 
almost    too    beautiful    not    to    be  tme, 
seems  entirely  irrelevant  and  inadmisable. 
"  Here,"  says  he,  ''  is  an  oak  planted  in  i 
china  vase,  proper  to  receive  only  Uie 
most    delicate  flowers ;  the  roots  strike 
out,  and  the  vessel  flies  to  pieces."    If  : 
Hamlet's  mind  were  really  disorganized,   f 
broken  in  fragments,  as  this   ezpressiim  i 
implies,  we  do  not  see  how  it  could  alter-  f' 
nate,  as  it  unquestionably  does,  betweea  '^ 
integrity  and  unsoundness;  between  tine    I 
most    exquisite  harmony  and  the  most    ^ 
jarring  dissonance.  ' 

Now  the  expressions  of  mirth  wlucb 
come  from  extreme  depression,  are  obri- 
ously  neither  the  reality  nor  the  affectatioi    ^ 
of  mirth.     People,  when  overwhelmed  by  |' 
despair,  certainly  are  not  in  a  condition  to 
feel  merry,  and  they  are  as  little  in  a  con- 
dition to  feujii  mirth  ;  yet,  though  neither    ' 
feeling  nor  feigning  it,  they  do,  neverthelea, 
somclinies  express  it.     The  truth  is,  such    " 
extremes  naturally  and  spontaneously  ex-   * 
press  themselves  by  theur  opposites ;  tbi  [^ 
very  contradiction   between   the   passkm  i" 
and  expression  best  revealing  the  anutte^  i" 
able  intensity  of  the    passion.     In   like    * 
manner  Hamlet's  madness,  paradoxical  and  \ 
contradictory  as  the  statement  may  appear,  \ 
is,  it  seems  to  us,  neither  real  nor  affected,  | 
but  a  sort   of  natural   and  spontaneoss  i 
imitation  of  madness,  resulting  from  tl»  ^ 
successful,  though  convulsive,  eflforts  of  in  | 
overburdened  mind  to  brace    and  stay  '' 
itself  under  the  burden.     The  triumphs  of 
his  reason  over  his  passion  naturally  ez- 
press  themselves  in  the  tokens  of  insanity, 
just  as  the  agonies  of  despair  natmw  \ 
vent    themselves    in    flashes    d    mem-  [ 
ment.    It  is  not  so  correct,  therefore,  to  | 
say  that  Hamlet  puts  an  antic  on,  as  Att  I 
he  (e(s  it  oiv;  and  his  pre-annonneement  rf  | 
\  it  acema  lo  %^TingT«^^^M»  VranL^ncna^^l 
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mf,  amn  firom  an  jntentioii  (o 
Ble  knaem,  appwentty,   that 
trioWet  and  abemUoDs  will  be 
1  naolt dim oonditkiik ;  ihat» 
can  Bfoid  them  tf  hai  wiBt  it  wiD 
I  cSNi  to  do  so;  tbat  tboogh 
^  it  viD  not  be  easy*  perhaps 
to  lepme  tbeiiL    Foreaeeingp 
thit  by  giTinff  natare  free  coozae 
png  Uieae  Menatbiia  as  they 
itomllieBtoa  vaefol  porpoeej 
m  determinea  neither  to  seek 
liaB»1mttoIetthem  come  when 
aad  nae  them  when  thejr  come, 
meter  of  Hamlet  seems  derigned 
(jt  among  other  thingps  the  rare 
nnatural  contradiction  between 
L  and  the  outward,  the  real  and 
SBt»  whereby  men  come  to  seem 
the  rererae  of  what  they  are. 
d  men  are  generally  comneDed 
|Ood,  notwiustanding  ana  even 
tey  are  bad,  so  good  men  are 
compelled  to  appear  bad,  even 
ley  are  good.    Thus  in  Hamlet 
ppaient  weakness  springing  from 
jrtn ;  apparent  badness,  from  real 
apparent  insanity,  from  real  san- 
Ice  manner,  his  unkind  treatment 
i,  in  the  famous  eaves-dropping 
lears  to  spring  from  his  ezceed- 
rness  of  feeliDg.     An  arrange- 
been  made  whereby  Hamlet  and 
re  to  have  an  interview,  the  king 
nius  being  behind  the  curtains 
3   to  overhear  what  passes  be- 
)m,  with  a  view  to  ascertain,  if 
he  cause  of  his  supposed  insanity; 
ise  Polonius  thinks,  and  tlie  king 
be  disappointed  love.     Hamlet 
B  her  there ;  "  Nymph,  in  thy  ori- 
.  my  sins  remembered ;"  perfectly 
gentle  towards  her.     Presently, 
his  deportment  changes,  and  be- 
ceedingly  harsh  and  rude.     The 
is,  why  this  so  sudden  and  vio- 
je  ?  Now  Ophelia  is  here  thrown 
ition  where  she  is  forced  to  tell, 
falsehood.    In  her  perfect  inno- 
d  artlessness,  having  probably 
I,  much  less  acted,  a  lie  in  her 
I  of  course  unable  to  go  smoothly 
he  part  assigned  her ;  she  falters, 
becomes  embarrassed,  and  thus 
Y  her  manner  the  rerr  secret  she 
^Mde,    Frxmi  tbk  myolnniary 


embarrassment  Hamlet  donbtleaa  instanta- 
neonsly  perceives  that  scmiething  ia  wrong, 
and  suspects  himaelf  to  be  watched ;  and 
his  snbaieqnent  remarks,  though  addrassed 
to  Ophelia,  are  rather  intended  for  those 
who  are  watching  him.  To  okar  up  this 
difficulty  on  the  stage,  the  king  and  Polo- 
nitts  a»  sometimes  made  to  come  forward 
where  Hamlet  can  see  them.  This,  we  beg 
leaye  to  say  with  aH  due  deferanoe,  pre- 
dudea  the  chief  beauty  of  the  soene,  which 
is,  that  Ophelia  ^lould  be  so  innocent  as 
to  betray  by  her  manner,  and  Hamlet  so 
(idek-iightod  as  to  deteet,  pneuefy  what 
la  iromff  on. 

Ii^thoagh  Hamlet'B  uncivil  nieeebe. 
on  this  occasion  be  rather  intended  for  the 
eaves-droppers  than  for  Ophelia,  still  he 
cannot  but  know  she  will  take  them  as 
meant  for  herself,  and  accordingly  be  hitrt 

rbem;  so  tha^  without  oU^  grounds 
this,  we  eannot  reconcile  his  conduet 
with  the  assurance,  that 

»  Foitv  tbonstnd  hroChen 
Could  not,  with  mil  this  quantity  of  love, 
Make  up  his  sum.** 

The  discovery  of  the  trick  attempted 
upon  him  may  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  re- 
suming his  antic  disposition,  but  not  for 
using  unkind  and  uncoiuteous  expressions 
to  her.  What,  then,  can  be  Hanilet's  mo- 
tive in  using  them  ?  Few  circumstances 
in  the  play  have  been  so  perplexing  to 
critics  as  this.  It  seems  never  to  have 
occurred  to  them,  to  seek  for  the  motives 
of  Hamlet's  conduct  in  the  result.  Now 
Ophelia  comes  out  of  the  interview  fully 
convinced  that  his  mind  is  hopelessly 
wrecked.  Is  it  not  fair  to  presume,  then, 
that  this  result  is  precisely  what  he  in- 
tended ?  Knowing  that  her  heart  is  en- 
tirely his  own,  and  fearing  the  effects  of 
his  unexplainable  desertion  of  her,  he  there- 
fore wishes  to  detach  and  alienate  her  feel- 
ings gradually,  and  so  prevent  the  danger 
of  a  too  sudden  and  violent  rupture.  In  a 
word,  he  treats  her  rudely  and  unkindly 
in  order  to  save  her.  Thus  we  have  ap- 
parent harshness  springing  from  real  ten- 
derness; and  Hamlet's  conduct  becomes 
reconcilable  with  his  professions,  o\i  lYift 
ground  of  its  being,  in  the  words  ot  Lainb, 
"an  ingenious  device  of  love,  gra4\xaXV 
to  prepare  ber  mind,  by  affected  d\scou' 
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tesies  under  the  guise  of  insanity,  for  the 
breaking  up  of  an  attachment  which  he 
knows  can  never  be  consummated." 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
as  was  intimated  in  the  outset,  that  there 
is  a  mystery  about  Hamlet,  which  baffles 
the  utmost  efforts  of  criticism.  The  deep- 
est and  subtilest  analysis  has  hitherto 
proved  unable  to  clear  up  the  apparent  in- 
consistencies of  his  character.  The  central 
principle,  from  which  these  inconsistencies 
radiate,  and  in  which  they  are  reconciled, 
lies  perhaps  beyond  any  insight  less  pierc- 
ing than  Shakspeare's.  We  cannot  sec, 
Hamlet  himself  cannot  see,  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  his  being  and  doing  thus  and 
so.  He  is  subject  to  impulses  below  our 
penetration,  and  even  below  his  own  con- 
sciousness. We  feel  the  truth  and  consbt- 
ency  of  the  character,  but  the  grounds  of 
this  feeling  reach  beyond  our  depth  ;  for 
in  such  matters  the  heart  always  feels  much 
deeper  than  the  heiid  sees.  In  the  words 
of  another, "  Hamlet  is  a  being  with  springs 
of  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action,  deeper 
than  we  can  search.  These  springs  lise 
up  from  an  unknown  dopth ;  a  depth  in 
which  we  feel  and  know  there  is  a  unity 
of  being,  though  we  cannot  distinctly  per- 
ceive it ;  so  tliat  the  superficial  contradic- 
tions of  his  character  have  no  power  to 
make  us  doubt  its  perfect  truth."  And 
the  character  undoubtedly  cleaves  to  us 
the  closer  for  that,  while  it  includes  much 
of  our  own  consciousness,  it  also  reflects 
the  mystery  of  our  own  being.  We  can 
neither  see  through  Hamlet  nor  yet  away 
from  him,  and  the  same  is  the  c;ise  with 
ourselves ;  indeed,  this  is  about  all  that  we 
know  of  ourselves. 

The  idea  of  Haihlet,  which  we  have  been 
trying  to  unfold,  is,  conscious  plenitude  of 
intellect,  united  with  exceeding  fineness 
and  fullness  of  sensibility,  and  guided  by  a 
pn^dominant  sentiment  of  moral  rectitude. 
In  spite  of  himself  Ills  mind  is  a  perennial 
spring  of  "  thoughts  that  wander  throutjfh 
eteniity ;"  he  is  perpetually  losing  the 
present  in  the  eterniil,  the  particular  m  the 
universal,  as  genius  is  apt  to  do ;  for  genius 
is,  in  some  sort,  intuition  of  universal  truth. 
His  mind,  however,  is  by  no  means  in  a 
healthy  state ;  indeed,  no  healthy  mind 
could  well  roUiin  its  health  m  his  circum- 
stiinccs.  When  nil  w/w  joyous  and  promis- 
K"  before  bim,  he  had  sufficient  resources 


without,  and  his  faculties  were  geniall? 
occupied  with  external  objects ;  but  amkl 
his  later  trials  and  perplexities,  he  is  forc«d 
to  seek  within  himself  resources  which  the 
world  cannot  furnish,  and  his  faculties  are 
thrown  bock  upon  themselves.  Thus  hk 
great  genius  becomes  intensely  self-con- 
scious, and  introspection  settles  into  a  sent 
of  chronic  disease. 

"  By  abstrase  research  to  steal 
From  his  own  nature  all  the  natural  man — 
Tliia  was  his  sole  resource,  his  only  plan ; 
Till  that  which  suits  a  part  infects  the  whole, 
And  now  is  grown  the  \'ery  halnt  of  his  sooL* 

It  is  in  this  morbid  consciousness  of  hii 
own  powers,  that  he  exclaims :  "  What  ■ 
piece  of  work  is  a  man !  How  noble  in 
reason,  how  infinite  in  faculties !  in  form 
and  motion  how  express  and  admirable ! 
in  action  how  like  an  angel,  in  apprehen- 
sion how  like  a  god !"  Haunted  with  ■ 
sense  of  the  supernatural  in  his  experienee; 
persecuted  with  duties  which  be  can  nei- 
ther forget  nor  perform ;  with  all  the  nat- 
ural issues  of  his  being  closed  np,  so  that 
he  can  neither  act  nor  let  it  alone ;  and 
mistaking  his  outward  difficulties  for  in- 
ward deficiency;  his  mind  of  course  be- 
comes abstracted  from  surrounding  objecta, 
j  and  absorbed  in  itself ;  he  can  do  nothing 
I  but  think,  and  think,  and  "  eat  his  own 
heart ;"  his  self-contemplation  causing  him 
to  marvel  the  more  at  his  inactivity,  and 
his  inactivity  plunging  him  still  deeper  in 
self-  con tem  plat  ion . 

And  perhaps  his  consciousness  of  "  genhn 
given  and  knowledge  won  in  vain/'  n  one 
source  of  his  overwrought  distress.  Edo- 
cated  with  the  noble  prospect,  and  insraied 
with  the  noble  ambition  of  blessine  otnen» 
everything  he  now  meets  but  stings  him 
with  remembrance  of  the  precious  oppor> 
tunity  whereof  another's  crimes  have  de- 
prived him.  In  his  calmer  moments,  when 
his  energies  are  not  engrossed  in  control- 
ling his  emotions,  he  revels  amid  the  veij 
regalities  of  poetry  and  philosophy;  hii 
mind,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  nature  and  of 
art,  smiles  forth  its  treasures  with  the  gen- 
tleness of  a  child  and  the  composure  of  a 
god  ;  unbending  itself  in  the  labon  of  a 
giant !  In  the  happiness  of  youthful  con- 
fidence, his  genius  has  plucked  the  flowen 
\  wV\\cV\  carpeX  \\\e^^^  oS.  «Q9uff^V^,Ui  en* 
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bade;  tad  the  nMkxliet  of  Eden 
Bw  vpon  iM»  wben,  eseapiiiff  for 
;  from  the  tempest  whieh  hath 
.him,  lie  nnclupe  to  the  ^ar  of 
I  the  leooid  of  hb  intdleotoal 

w  M^  n  needy  all  reepeete,  the 

of  Hanle^  though  Hanilet  doabt- 

dee  him,  as  the  heavena  incliide 

He  ii  a  eort  of  polhaeal  oflofi- 

petrifietMii,  whose  eoul,  if  he 
MM,  hM  got  whoDy  abeoAed  m 
itofidhy.  A  man  of  but  one 
hat  of  mtrigne,  and  of  but  one 
ml  of  interest ;  wholly  giren  up 
I  of  management ;  wtth  his  fin- 
lya  itehmg  to  pnll  the  wires  of 
sate  plot;  and  withont  any  senee 
tion  of  the  fitness  of  times  and 
;  he  is  eaUed  to  act  in  a  matter 
h  arts  and  methods  are  especially 
iateand  vnaTailing,  and  therefore 
looeeds^  of  coarse,  in  overreach- 
aremnventing  himself.    In  this 

of  mtrigney  sanriTing  the  pow- 
which  U  oriffinaUy  sprung,  lies 
ladon,  not  only  of  his  character, 
class  of  characters,  which  is  as 
AS  human  folly.  Thus  in  Polo- 
ave  the  type  of  a  politician  in 
i ;  and  all  bis  follies  and  blunders 
i  his  undertaking  to  act  the 
where  be  is  especially  required 
an.  This,  we  are  aware,  is  mak- 
out  a  caricature,  rather  than  a 

for  a  man  of  but  one  motive  or 
re  is  a  caricature  ;  but  it  is  such  a 

as  is  occasionally  to  be  met 
iual  life. 

the  principles  and  practices  of 
Polonius  studies  and  deals  with 
to  make  them  wiser  or  better, 
4>  make  himself  better  off  out  of 
d  has  therefore  acquired,  in  the 
erfection  and  greatest  abundance, 
a  knowledge  of  human  nature  as 
himself,  and  enables  him  to  de- 
srs ; — the  same  knowledge,  for  all 
.  that  politicians  now-a-days  seek 
t^  and  use  too.  His  very  trade, 
ings  him  to  know  men  only  in 

wnere  the  springs  and  causes  of 
ms  lie  out  c^  themselves.  For 
meehanical  as  well  as  a  dyDami 
\  oar  JuUwv,  and  few  Mags  are 


grossed  m  one  of  these  parts,  as  to  lose 
sight  of  the  other;  as»  on  the  onehand, 
certain  physicians,  absorbed  in  the  study  of 
our  material  frame,  have  come  to  the  oon« 
elusion  that  we  had  no  souls ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  certain  metaphysicians,  ab- 
sorbed in  studying  our  spiritnal  being,  have 
concluded  we  had  no  bodies.  In  oertsia 
spheres  of  action,  in  the  eonrt,  the  cabinet, 
the  counting-room,  and  the  exchange, 
amonff  the  arts,  the  games,  the  interests 
and  ue  ambitions  of  fife,  men  are  but  * 
sort  of  machines,  to  be  moved  by  certain 
outward,  definite,  tangible  forces :  dispose 
thoee  forces  after  a  certain  manner,  and 
you  can  pretty  nearly  calculate  the  results; 
but  in  certain  cdier  spheres  of  action,  at 
the  fireside  and  the  altar,  where  the  affec^ 
tions,  the  religions,  the  dynamics  of  our 
nature,  are  calfed  into  play — here  men  are 
something  Car  better  and  nobler  than  ma- 
chines ;  and  as  they  are  moved  by  certain, 
inward,  vital,  self-determining  powers,  sa 
we  cannot  possibly  anticipate  or  contrc^* 
their  movements. 

Now,  it  is  only  in  the  former  spheres  of 
Hfe  that  Polonius  has  any  real  acquaint- 
ance with  men.  Of  those  innate  and  origi- 
nal springs  of  action,  which  originate  and. 
shape  the  movements  of  men  in  spheres  of 
disinterestedness,  he  has  no  insight,  or 
even  conception.  Always  looking  through 
his  politician's  spectacles,  he  sees  men  only 
where,  and  when,  and  so  far,  as  they  are 
machines,  capable  of  being  played  into  a 
given  set  of  motions  by  a  given  set  of 
motives ;  and  a  long  course  of  observation 
and  experiment  has  taught  him  how  to 
adjust  and  apply,  with  wonderful  precision, 
the  forces  and  influences  which  will  set 
them  agoing  as  he  desires.  From  studying 
nothing  but  the  mechanics  of  hiunan  nature, 
he  has  come  to  regard  men  as  nothing  but 
machines ;  for  what  is  itself  divine,  is  not  to 
be  discerned  but  by  divine  faculties  ;  and 
he  presumes  men  to  be  nothing  but  account- 
ants, because,  forsooth,  he  has  none  but 
counting-house  faculties  to  view  them  with. 

In  matters  of  calculation,  therefore,  Po- 
lonius is  a  sage ;  in  matters  of  sentiment 
and  imagination  he  is  a  dunce.  He  always 
succeeds  in  arts  of  policy,  because  he  never 
tries  to  rise  above  them  ;  like  the  dema- 
gogue  who  leads  the  people  by  first  walcVv- 
jng  their  course,  and  then  adroitly  rubhmg 


woo  OiMo  for  mm  to  get  so  en-  /  ahead  of  ibem  ;  a  thing  that  requires  but 
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long  legs,  a  short  head,  and  little  or  no 
heart.  Polonius,  accordingly,  has  made 
success  his  test  of  merit,  and  success  has 
made  him  self-conceited.  For  such  is  apt 
to  be  the  case  with  artful,  intriguing  men ; 
generally  succeeding,  as  the  world  counts 
success,  they  naturally  estimate  merit  by 
success,  and  thus  become  as  c<Hiceited  as 
they  are  successful.  They  deserve  to  be 
conceited ! 

From  books,  also,  Polonius  has  gleaned 
maxims,  but  not  gained  development ;  can 
repeat,  but  not  reproduce,  their  contents ; 
equips,  not  feeds  his  mind  out  of  them ; 
uses  them,  in  short,  not  as  spectacles  to  read 
nature  with,  but  only  as  blinds  or  goggles  to 
protect  his  own  eyes  with.  He  has,  there* 
fore,  made  books  his  idols,  and  books  have 
made  him  pedantic.  For  he  is  a  conceited 
old  pedant.  An  exceedingly  practical 
man,  he  is  too  fond  of  the  dirt  to  be  in 
any  danger  of  getUng  up  into  the  clouds. 
Craving  truth  only  for  the  stomach's  sake, 
of  course  he  always  has  food  enough,  and 
his  understanding  is  too  eupeptic  to  think 
of  living  by  faith ;  he  believes  in  living  on 
realities  :  there  is  no  romance  about  him  ; 
no,  indeed,  he  cultivates  solider  things  than 
that ! 

To  such  a  mind,  or  rather,  half-mind, 
the  character  of  Hamlet  must  needs  be  a 
profound  enigma.  It  takes  a  whole  man 
to  know  such  a  being  as  Hamlet ;  and  Po- 
lonius is  but  the  attic  story  of  a  man  !  Of 
course  he  cannot  find  a  heart  or  a  soul  in 
Hamlet,  because  he  has  none  himself  to 
€nd  them  with  :  for  it  always  takes  a  heart 
to  find  a  heart,  a  soul  to  find  a  soul ;  those 
who  have  them  not  always  think,  and  de- 
serve to  think,  that  others  are  without 
tliera.  As,  in  Polonius*s  mind,  the  calcula- 
tive  faculties  have  eaten  out  the  perceptive 
faculties,  so,  of  course,  his  premises  are 
seldom  right,  and  liis  inferences  seldom 
wrong.  Assuming  Hamlet  to  be  thus  and 
thus,  he  reasons  and  acts  most  admirablv 
in  regard  to  him  ;  but  the  fact  Is,  he  has 
no  eye  for  the  true  premises  of  the  case ; 
he  cannot  see  Hamlet,  cannot  understand 
him ;  and  his  premises  being  wrong,  the 
very  correctness  of  his  logic  makes  him 
aeem  but  the  more  ridiculous. 

Wherefore,  knowing  the  prince  can  hope 

k>  make  nothing  by  marrying  his  daughter, 

Ae  cannot  conceive  why  he  should  woo 

ber,  unJeas  from  dishoMkorable  intenttona. 


And  he  falls  into  a  similar  mistake  in  ir- 
gard  to  Ophelia.  He  thinks  she  is  in  dai- 
ger  from  Hamlet's  addresses  to  her»  that  slie 
will  f&\\  a  victim  to  some  inhiiman  arts, 
because  he  is  insensible  to  her  real  power: 
to  him  she  appears  all  weakness  and  ezpe- 
sure,  because  he  has  no  eye  to  disceni  Mr 
true  strength.  But,  to  such  a  man  is 
Hamlet,  a  man  of  heart,  of  soul»  of-  honor, 
of  religion,  of  manhood,  she  is  the  oooecB- 
tration  of  whatever  is  most  powerful  tad 
most  formidable :  her  virgin  umoeence,  her 
gentleness,  her  maiden  honor,  her  8weeC» 
sacred  defencelessness,  "create  aa  aws 
about  her  as  a  guard  angelic  placed ;"  sH 
Heaven,  in  short,  is  set  for  the  proteetiQi 
of  such  a  being ;  but  Heaven,  alas !  is  no 
protection  against  a  brute,  much  Imi, 
against  a  sellsh,  heartless,  soulless  msa! 
Coleridge  has  very  happily  remarked, 
that  ''  gooid  terrestrial  charts  can  be  eoa- 
structed  only  by  celestial  observatiGns." 
As  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  the  stars  HhI 
men  can  direct  their  course  seeurely  snd 
profitably  over  the  earth,  so  some  dm 
observe  the  stars  only  for  the  sake  of  proft 
and  security ;  they  look  upwards,  not,  is- 
deed,  to  learn  what  is  aboye  them,  hA 
only  that  they  may  the  better  avail  them- 
selves of  what  is  around  or  beneath  theiL 
Such  appears  to  be  the  case  with  Pokmiv 
in  the  few  precepts  with  which  he  accom- 
panies the  farewell  blessing  upon  LaertM. 
Coming  from  another  man,  these  precepts, 
it  must  be  confessed,  would  seem  the  verr 
perfection  of  prudential  morality,  contain- 
ing here  and  there  a  trace  of  manly,  gen- 
erous sentiment.  Coming  from  PcdomiB. 
they  seem  but  the  extraction  and  quintei- 
sence  of  Chesterfieldism,  of  which  the  first 
and  great  commandment  is,  act  and  speik 
to  conceal,  not  to  express,  thy  thoughts. 
and  avoid  to  do  anything  that  may  iajiirft 
thvself;  for  on  this  commandment  undoabt- 
(idly  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  of 
his  morality  ;  and  if  in  this  brief  abstrsct 
of  policy,  he  sprinkles  a  few  elements  of 
manly  honor  and  generosity,  Jt  is  only  to 
make  the  compound  more  palatable  to  s 
young  mind,  that  has  not  so  far  desiccated 
itself  of  heart  and  soul  as  to  take  up  with 
mere  policy.     The  precept, 

<^  To  thtne  own  self  be  true. 
And  It  mu^  IcAVovr ,  ^«  iOka  ia^X^^  ^^^  ^ 
\  TlMmGaBAui(AX>DMevi^tt^"a>A%n|ws? 
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be  taM  to  lliiiie  own 

to  othon  11  iBJiirioiis 

mK  '  lUi  fnoMt,  indeed,  hie 

keen  vgedee  leoeeaiu  the  aa« 

the!  ntf  w  heeewe  end  edfiih* 


Urn  net  of  hb  eondnoi  eo 

hnt  to  ne  it  eeme 

die  rieir  we  heite  taken  of 

,  be  tone  to  thine  own 


to  thine  own  inlenet^  wUdi  m 
WMulkf;  end  eU  th0  net  of  the 
to  wamntfe  if  not  to  ra- 
tkn kiter eonetraetkNL  Whfttdoee 
n  SBHi  aetamllf  neen  hj.eelf  f  hb 
t  ho4on*t  know  thai  he  hae  one; 
hnhaanot;  intenrtbebff  eUlhe 
thneordeeei  lee  tohave.  liheebeen 
tkii  Fdooine  ken  foqfete  hnn- 
and»  efieeMng  from  meoKny,  nnwii- 
hfffdnifm  n  beSer  eentiment  then  he  it 
■mnn  oL  lb  whioh  wo  oen  only  nplfy 
Mh  nenee  he  an  addom  goiltf  of  any  thiw 
» |pod  na  fingettinff  thnmielveB ;  indeed 
ftaBrebiefmiieiTenanieanneeBii*  that  they 
Mldom  think  of  anythinff  but  themselves. 
Pcdoniae  would,  doubUess,  have  his  son 
itrain  at  a  gnat  of  indiscretion,  and  swal- 
low a  camd  of  insincerity ;  sit  up  nights 
(o  make  himself  a  gentleman,  but  take  no 
pains  to  make  himself  a  man.  Of  course 
we  mean  a  faMhiomable  g^entleman ;  for  a 
tme  gentleman  is,  we  take  it,  the  finest 
piece  of  work  that  God  has  yet  shown  us 
—except  a  true  lady.  Polonius  aims,  not 
to  plant  high  principles,  nor  kindle  noble 
paaaions,  but  only  to  lodge  shrewd  practi- 
cal maxima  in  his  son.  The  whole  gist  of 
hia  inatructMHia  to  Laertes  is,  to  study  and 
diseipline  all  spontaneousness  out  of  him- 
aelf ;  and  for  tnose  involuntary  and  uncon- 
aekma  transpirations  of  character,  which  re- 
veal that  one  has  a  heart,  though  perhaps 
with  some  flaws  in  it,  he  would  leave  no  room 
whatover«  In  his  view  <'  the  dictates  of 
an  inward  sense,  whose  voice  outweighs 
the  worid,"  are  but  bugbears  to  frighten 
ehildren  withal ;  and  a  virtue  which  cannot 
piate  about  itself,  which,  moved  by  secret, 
vital  forces,  goes  so  smoothly,  and  sweetly, 
and  silently,  as  not  to  hear  itself,  or  be 
oonaeioQa  of  ita  workings,  is  not  to  be 
thoi^hl  afar  tnmied  in,  much  Jess  Bought 
t/kr  or  MfffwwdL    Ja  s  wmd,  hia  mo- 


raHhj  and  nUnion  apring  altogether  from 
the  nndefitanoing,  not  from  the  conscience 
nor  the  hearty  and  therefore  are,  in  reality 
,and  in  efibcty  but  two  chapters  of  political 
economy,  one  for  this  world,  and  one  for 
the  nezk 

And  yet  Polonius  is  a  ffieat  man  in  his 
way ;  many  of  the  worid'a  pasasitea  an 
bat  diminDuvea  of  him ;  several  modem 
pdlitjeiana  murhl^  we  aqspect,  bo  cnt  out 
of  him.  He  haa  the  lower  fEundtiea,  the 
eakndative,  in  the  higheat  degree;  the 
higher  faculties,  the  imaginative,  he  haa 
not  at  alL  He  ia  virtuous  inasmuch  as  he 
keeps  below  vice,  (for  there  is  aplacedown 
there,  and  some  people  in  it ;)  is  honest, 
beeann  he  thmks  honesty  to  be  the  beat 
nolioy-— a  maxim  which,  oy  Ae  way,  ia  ht 
mm  being nniversally  tme:  for  honesty 
aomethnea  eaniea  people  to  the  stake, 
(queer  poliey  thatl)  and  peihaps  it  would 
canry  mon  oif  us  to  the  stake,  if  we  had  it ; 
and  if  it  did  not  carry  us  to  the  stake,  it 
might  carry  ua  to  povoiy,  and  that,  some 
people  think,  is  the  next  thing  to  the  stake. 
Poloniua,  indeed,  is  free  alike  from  prind-. 
pie  and  from  passion,  so  that  he  goes 
straight  ahead,  merely  from  want  of  sus- 
ceptibilities for  temptation  to  lay  hold  of, 
and  keeps  himself  transparent,  because  he 
has  got  so  crystallized,  that  no  dust  can 
stick  to  him. 

Shakspeare's  matchless  skill,  in  reveal- 
ing a  character  through  its  most  charac- 
teristic transpirations,  is  nowhere  more 
finely  displayed  than  in  the  instructions 
Polonius  gives  his  servant,  Reynaldo,  for 
detecting  the  habits  and  practices  of  his 
absent  son.  In  framing  plans  to  "  get  at 
truth,  though  it  lie  hid  within  the  centre ;" 
how,  '*  with  the  bait  of  falsehood,  he  may 
take  the  carp  of  truth  ;*'  and  how,  "  of 
wisdom  and  of  reach,  with  windlasses  and 
with  assays  of  bias,"  he  may  *'  by  indi- 
rections find  directions  out ;"  here  the  old 
politician  is  perfectly  at  home ;  his  mind 
seems  to  revel  in  the  mysteries  of  wire- 

Sulling  and  trap-setting ;  and  schemes 
y  together  in  his  head  and  troll  out  of 
his  mouth  as  if  they  could  not  help  it. 
In  Hamlet,  however,  he  finds  an  impracti- 
cable subject;  here  all  his  strate^  and 
sagacity  are  effectually  nonplussed;  and 
the  tmp  with  which  he  essays  to  ca\c\il\iQ 
truth  only  springs  on  himself.  TVvc  mcw> 
tarcb  ofpoUey^  nature,  or  Hamlet,  nfYioij 
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an  imbodiment  of  nature,  blows  him  out, 
so  that  he  rays  out  nothing  but  darkness 
and  smoke  whenever  he  attempts  to  throw 
light  on  the  prince.  The  sport  of  circum- 
stances, it  was  only  by  a  chance  of  cir- 
cumstances that  Hamlet  came  to  know 
him.  Once  the  honored  minister  of  his 
royal  father,  now  the  despised  tool  of  his 
father's  murderer,  Hamlet  sees  in  him 
only  a  mean  and  supple  time-server,  ready 
at  any  time  to  *'  crook  the  pregnant  hinges 
of  the  knee  where  thrift  may  follow  fawn- 
ing ;"  and  the  ease  with  which  be  baffles, 
and  puzzles,  and  plagues  the  old  fox,  shows 
how  much  craftier  one  can  be,  who  scorns 
craft,  than  one  who  courts  it. 

Habits  of  intrigue  having  extinguished 
in  Polonius  the  powers  of  insight  and 
adaptation  to  circumstances,  he  of  course 
discerns  not  the  unfitness  of  his  usual  meth- 
ods to  the  new  exigency;  while  at  the 
same  time  his  faith  in  the  craft  which  he 
has  hitherto  found  so  successful  betrays 
him  into  the  most  overweening  assurance. 
Hence,  also,  that  singular  but  most  char- 
acteristic specimen  of  unconscious  granny- 
ism,  namely,  his  pedantic,  unseasonable 
and  impertinent  trifling  and  dallying  with 
artful  forms  and  turns  of  thought  and 
speech,  amidst  the  most  serious  business, 
though  conceiving  and  swearing  the  while 
that  he  is  using  no  art  at  all;  where, 
mindless  of  the  occasion,  and  absorbed  in 
his  frivolous  fancies,  he  appears  not  un- 
like the  le4imed  dunce  in  Hudibras,  who 
''could  speak  no  sense  in  several  lan- 
ijuagcs  ;"  and  shows  what  a  tedious  old 
tool  he  is,  the  moment  he  leaves  to  "  hunt 
the  train  of  policy,**"  and  forsakes  the 
habitual  routine  of  intrigue  and  manage- 
ment. Superannuated  politicians,  indeed, 
like  Polonius,  seldom  appear  wise  but  in 
proportion  as  they  fall  back  upon  the  re- 
sources of  memory  ;  for  out  of  these  re- 
sources, the  ashes,  so  to  speak,  of  long 
extinct  faculties,  thov  may  seem  wise  after 
the  fountains  of  wisdom  are  dried  up  with- 
in them ;  as  a  man  who  has  loit  his  sight 
may  seem  to  distinguish  colors  perfectly 
so  long  as  he  does  not  undertake  to  speak 
of  the  colors  about  him.  On  the  whole, 
Polonius  is  a  fine  exemplification  of  the 
truth,  that,  while  wisdom  grows  more 
hnghi  and  beautiful  as  it  waxes  older, 
aged  cunning  relapses  into  garrulous  do- 
$V0/  and  ibat  amid  the  decays  of  seiise, 


nothing  can  retain  the  aoul  in  its  digmij 
but  a  faith  in  the  truth,  and  a  child-liln 
simplicity  of  heart  which  reposes  meeUj 
and  gently  upon  a  wisdom  above  its  own. 

There  is  one  relation,  however,  in  whicht 
from  whatsoever  motives,  PoloniuB  wishes 
to  do  his  entire  duty.     He  sincerely  aims 
and  endeavors  to  be  a  good  father,  and 
evidently  has  the  welfare,  or  rather,  the 
interest  of  his  children  truly  at  beul 
But  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  politician  ■ 
visibly  uppermost,  perverting  his  endeav- 
ors and  thwarting  his  aims ;  for  OpheHi 
seems  to  have  grown  up  what  she  ia  rather 
in  spite  of  her  father's  instmctions,  then 
in  consequence  of  them.     The  truth  is^  he 
has  practiced  the  arts  of  intrigue  nntfl 
they  have  gprown  into  second  nature ;  the 
craft  which  he  adopted  as  his  servant,  hn 
become  his  master ;  so  that  in  spite  ef 
himself  the  wily  magician  looks  oat  mraa 
us  through  the  face  of  the  father.     It  h 
thus  that  a  principle  of  action,  when  onea 
taken     home  to  the  bosom,    insinaatei 
itself  throughout  the  character,  shapiBf 
and  coloring  the  whole  life  into  its  like- 
ness.    The  mean  and  wicked  arts  whieh 
we  call  in  as  friends  and  auxiliaries  gene-^ 
rally  remain  as  our  conquerors  and  lords ; 
and  Satan,  invited  to  a  comer  of  the  mind, 
seldom  fails  to  usurp  the  whole. 

Of  all  Shakspeare*s  heroines  the  im- 
pression of  Ophelia  is  perhaps  the  moit  * 
difficult  of  analysis,  partly  because  she  iv 
so  intensely  real,  and  partly  because  she 
is  so  imdeveloped.  A  perfect  rose-bud 
of  womanhood,  just  ready  to  burst  inte 
development  from  its  own  fullness,  we  fed 
its  riches  in  the  promise,  but  cannot  dis- 
tinguish the  peculiarities  that  are  to  ohsr- 
acterize  the  flower.  Nipt,  too,  on  the 
promise  of  the  blossom,  the  bud  perishes 
"  before  its  buttons  be  disclosed,"  leaving 
us  nothing  but  smiles  for  its  bcAuty,  and 
tears  for  its  fate. 

Ophelia  is  brought  forward  but  little  in 
the  play,  and  yet  the  whole  plav  seems 
pervaded  with  her  presence,  tfer  veiy 
absence  reveals  her  ;  her  very  silence  ut- 
ters her ;  we  think  of  her  the  more  for  that 
we  miss  her  society.  We  see  her  and 
Hamlet  together  scarcely  any,  yet  we  can 
hardly  separate  them  in  our  Uiouffhts.  Of. 
their  sweet  hours  of  courtship,  wheft 
Ophelia  '^  sucked.  \)^«  \tfSM^  ^1  Viaa  msuia 
vows  "  v«  Yicai  uo\JMii\i^\»X»*w\  y^^!^ 
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A  «I1»  we  nftd  ihflir  wlkde  history 
treinon  they  hsre  left  upcm  her, 
lier  entire  being,  hearty  eool  and 
the  sweet  soirereiffnt^  of  love, 
lie  reason  why  Ohpheai»  thoogh 
de  in  Oe  piny,  aSeets  so  deemy 
antly,  is,  that  those  about  ha 
best  develo|Mnent  to  her  infiu- 
nid  the  eoort  drole»  die  is  like  a 
naatelanBiig  from  the  bosom  of 
Whatever  hannony  eomes  from 
and  the  qneen,is  of  her  elicit- 
hai  redeems  them  from  onr  ha- 
om,  is  of  her  inspiring.  Laertes 
bff  to  ns»  ehiefly  fOT  the  interest 
nhis  sister;  be  had  little  hold 
wd,  but  lor  the  feelings  she  has 
wiyun  Ubl  Of  Hamlet's  soul, 
I  the  sunrise  and  the  morning 
thinff  in  biightneas  the  birth  of  a 
frd  m  its  beanfy  and  so  ptiahle 
t.  The  sonl  ci  innocence  and 
i»  wadom  seems  to  radiate  from 
lUy,  as  frsgrance  is  exhaled  from 
It  is  in  snoh  forms  that  Heaven 
aently  vints  ns. 

*s  situation  very  much  resembles 
ogen ;  their  characters  are  in  per- 
ist.  Both  appear  amidst  the  cor- 
r  a  wicked  court :  Ophelia  escapes 
insensibility  to  their  presence ; 
»y  firm,  steady  resistance.  The 
unassailable  in  her  innocence ; 
18  unconquerable  in  her  strength. 
\  protects  Ophelia;  knowledge 
Imogen.  The  conception  of  vice 
y  found  its  way  into  Ophelia's 
Imogen  the  daily  perception  of 
but  called  forth  the  power  to 
Ophelia  dreams  not  but  she  is 
d  by  angels  ;  Imogen  knows  she 
ded  by  devils  :  knowledge  of  her 
irould  ruin  the  former;  ignorance 
ituation  would  ruin  the  latter, 
utter  ignorance'  of  her  father's 
begets  perfect  confidence  in  him, 
fore  requires  implicit  obedience 
ers  ;  Imogen's  perfect  knowledge 
Lhcr's  character  begets  utter  dis- 
him,  and  therefore  requires  un- 
resistance  to  his  orders.  In 
igain,  as  in  Desdemona,  the  com- 
vant  of  intelligence,  or  rather,  of 
ality,  is  never  felt  as  a  deBciency. 
vp  ibe  Idea  of  exeellenoe  just  as 
'Mgifabe  were  all  iateUeet,    Jn 


the  rounded  harmony  of  her  character  we 
miss  not  the  absent  elements,  because 
there  is  no  vacancy  left  for  them  to  supply ; 
and  high  mtellect  would  rather  strike  us 
as  a  superfluity  than  as  a  supplement ;  its 
voice  would  rather  drown  tnan  complete 
the  harmony  of  the  other  tones. 

Ophelia  is  exhibited  in  the  utmost  ripe* 
ness  and  mellowness,  both  of  soul  and  of 
sense,  to  unpressbns  from  without  With 
her  snseeptiDilities  just  opening  to  exter- 
nal objects,  her  thoughts  are  so  completely 
engrossed  with  those  objects  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  self-contemplation.  This  ex- 
ceedinff  impressibility  is  uie  source  at  once 
of  her  beauty  and  her  dai^er.  From  the 
Hps  and  eyes  of  Hamlet  she  has  drunk  in 
assurances  of  hb  love,  but  she  has  never 
heard  the  voice  of  her  own;  and  she 
knows  not  how  full  her  heart  is  of  Hamlet, 
because  she  has  not  a  sinele  thought  or 
feeling  there  at  strife  with  him ;  the  eurrect 
of  her  feelings  runs  so  deep  that  it  doea 
not  admit  of  tumult  enough  to  make  her 
eonseious  of  them.  In  the  words  of  Mrs. 
Jameson,  "  She  is  far  more  consdous  of 
being  loved  than  of  loving,  and  yet  loving 
in  the  depth  of  her  young  heart  far  more 
than  she  is  loved."  For  it  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  though  Ilaralct  gives  many 
disclosures,  and  Ophelia  gives  only  conceal- 
ments, many  have  doubted  the  reality  of 
his  love,  while  no  one  has  ever  thought  of 
doubting  the  reality  of  hers. 

Critics  generally  have  construed  Ophe- 
lia's silence  respecting  her  own  passion 
into  a  wish  to  hide  it  from  others ;  but  the 
truth  is,  she  seems  not  to  be  aware  of  it 
herself ;  and  she  unconsciously  betrays  it 
in  the  modest  reluctance  with  which  she 
yields  up  the  secret  of  Hamlet's  addresses 
to  her.  The  extorted  confession  of  what 
she  has  received  reveals  how  much  she 
has  given.  The  soft  movements  of  her 
bosom  are  made  the  plainer  by  the  delicate 
lawn  of  silence  thrown  over  it.  To  the 
warnings  of  her  brother  and  the  orders  of 
her  father  she  promises  and  intends  implicit 
obedience,  ignorant  herself  of  the  fearful 
truth,  and  yet  betraying  it  to  us  by  this 
very  ignorance,  that  those  warnings  and 
orders  have  come  too  late.  Alas!  she 
knows  not  that  the  love  which  she  th\\a 
consents  to  shut  out  of  her  heart  \\aa 
already  entwined  itself  inextricably  v?\tt\ 
the  imermost  thread  of  her  life,    E.veu 
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when  despair  is  wringing  and  crush- 
ing  her  innocent  young  soiu  into  an  utter 
wreck,  she  seems  not  to  know  the  source 
of  her  affliction;  and  the  dreadful  truth 
comes  forth  only  when  her  sweet  mind, 
which,  stringed  and  tuned  in  heaven,  once 
hrcathcd  such  enchanting  harmony,  lies 
broken  in  fragments  before  us,  and  the 
secrets  of  her  maiden  heart  are  hovering 
on  her  soul-deserted  tongue. 

One  of  the  bitterest  ingredients  in  poor 
Ophelia's  cup  of  sorrow,  is  the  belief  that 
by  her  repulse  of  Hamlet  she  has  scared 
away  the  music  of  his  mind  ;  and  when, 
forgetting  the  wounds  with  which  her 
own  pure  spirit  is  bleeding,  over  the  heart- 
rending spectacle  of  that  "  unmatched 
form  and  feature  of  blown  youth,  blasted 
with  ecstacy,"  she  meets  his  fatal  "  I  loved 
you  not,"  with  the  despairing  sigh,  "  I 
was  the  more  deceived,"  we  see  that  she 
feels  not  the  sundering  of  the  ties  that 
bind  her  sweetly-tempered  faculties  in 
harmony.  The  singing  of  this  innocent 
sweet  bird  has  but  betrayed  her  to  the 
huntcr*s  aim ;  and  she  feels  not  the  fatal 
shot  because  it  strikes  to  the  very  source 
of  her  spirit's  life. 

And  yet  we  blame  not  Ilamlet,  for  he  is 
himsi'lf  but  a  victim  of  the  same  relentless, 
inexorable  power  which  is  spreading  its 
ravages  through  him  over  another  life  as 
pure  and  heavenly  as  his  own.  Standing 
on  the  verge  of  an  abyss  which  he  sees  is 
yawning  to  ingulf  himself,  his  very  effort 
to  frighten  her  back  from  it,  only  hurries 
her  in  before  him.  To  snatch  a  jewel  from 
Mrs.  Jameson's  casket,  *'  he  knows  he  can 
neither  marry  her  nor  reveal  to  her  the 
terrific  influences  which  have  changed  the 
whole  current  of  his  hfe  and  purposes ;  and 
in  his  agony  he  overacts  the  painful  part 
with  which  he  has  tasked  himself;  like  the 
judge  of  Athens  who,  engrossed  with 
graver  matters,  flung  from  him  the  httle 
bird  which  had  fought  refuge  in  his  bosom 
with  such  violence  that  he  unwittingly 
killed  it." 

Ophelia's  insanity  absolutely  exhausts 
the  fountains  of  human  pity.  Tlie  break- 
ing of  her  virgin  heart  lets  loose  the  se- 
crets which  have  hitherto  enriched  it,  and 
their  escape  reveals  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
own  sweet  dwelling-place.  It  b  one  of 
those  pictures  surcharged  with  unuttered 
Mad  unutterable  woe,  over  which  the  nund 
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can  only  brood  in  silent  sympithf  ■ 
awe ;  which  Heaven  alone  has  ■  heuta 
quately  to  pity,  and  a  hand  efieetnBfJl 
heal  Its  pathos  were  too  much  for  ■ 
hearts  to  bear,  but  for  the  sweet  'mm 
that  rises  from  her  crushed  spirit^  u*m 
turns  thought  and  afiOiction,  panioi,  k| 
itself,  to  &vor  and  to  prettmen"  1^ 
victim  of  crimes  in  which  she  his  no  ikqj 
but  as  a  sufferer,  we  hail  with  wj  M 
event  which  snatches  her  from  the  m 
of  this  world ;  and,  in  our  speechka  |l|| 
for  such  helpless  innocence,  we  ledk  ft 
sure  consolations  of  hope  in  the  ami 
religious  faith.  In  the  death  of  thii  gi4 
creature  there  is  a  divine  depth  of  utm 
which  strikes  expression  dumb.  ^  In  Ad 
solenm  playfulness,  the  songs  irith  ^ 
she  chiuits,  as  it  were,  her  own  M 
service,  are  like  snules  {pishing  fen  i 
very  heart  of  woe.  Over  this  pietati 
awful  in  its  beauty,  we  can  but  repot  A 
sighs  of  its  most  gifted  commwitif 
"  Ophejia !  poor  Ophelia !  O,  fivtooHl 
too  good,  too  fair,  to  be  cast  among  A 
briars  of  this  working-day  world,  sad  II 
and  bleed  upon  the  thorns  of  life.  ^  Vh 
shall  be  said  of  her !  for  eloquence  is  ad 
before  her.  So  exquisitely  delicate  iih 
character,  it  seems  as  if  a  touch  wod 
profane  it ;  so  sanctified  in  ourthoughtil 
the  last  and  worst  of  human  woes,  Al 
we  dare  not  consider  it  too  deeply.  B 
love,  which  she  never  once  confene^ 
like  a  secret  which  we  have  stolen  &• 
her,  and  which  ought  to  die  upono 
hearts,  as  it  dies  on  her  own.  Hersoni 
asks  not  words  but  tears ;  and  from  t 
spectacle  of  her  insanity  we  feel  inclined 
turn  away,  and  veil  our  eyes  in  revereal 
pity,  and  too  painful  sympathy." 

The  queen  s  affection  for  this  lom 
being  is  one  of  those  unexpected  strol 
of  character  so  frequent  in  Shakspea 
which  surprise  us  into  reflection  by  th 
very  naturalness.  Mrs.  Jameson  compa 
it  to  the  nightingale  of  Sophocles  angi 
in  the  groves  of  the  Furies.  That  Op- 
lia  should  disclose  a  vein  of  goodnetf 
the  wicked  queen,  was  necessary,  perlii 
to  keep  us  both  from  underrating  the 
fluence  of  the  one,  and  from  overratoigt 
wickedness  of  the  other.  The  love,  i 
which  she  thus  awakens  in  one  sodepiai 
goes  to  picvetA  VXju^  ^VJ  "n\stf3a.  Vxo 
ailion  moves  ttoia  VsMsiYa^  ^^  vi 
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h  W  dnitflte  dflMTfM.  It  telk  nt 
OfUk'i  hdplwaew  qpring*  from 
NMe^  aoi  from  wmlmoM;  ud  thus 
» il  «Qoa  to  hfliglitoii  our  impoiiioii 
mrcf  Imt,  and  to  Nften  our  mipret- 
l^Mit  the  queen.  Bendes,tliegood 
k  Ofhdh  tkiift  doee  alibidi  some  eom- 
itfoB  to  ovr  minde  finr  the  erfl  wbicli 
nftn^  end  tends  to  deepen  and  pro- 
mv  jdtf  hf  ealSng  in  olber  feeOnge 
iidHs  and  Bvppoft. 
hanl  aqr- otter  author  wooU  have 
Mt  fiKortnidiB  iricfaoof  a  flfaiglB  aDeriar 
Mtmhereharaeter.  Beaumont  and 
ikr  would  probably  hate  made  her 
If  taghltal  or  loatlimney  eapaUe  of 
iqgno  feelinff  but  dngnat  or  abhor- 
i;  if,  indeed,  in  her  monetroos  de- 
itjr,  die  had  not  rather  fiuHed  to  excite 
iBdngwhataoerer.  Fnmi  their  anxiety 
edaee  eflbet  in  Buch  defineationBf  most 
m  would  strike  so  hard  and  so  often 
)  ttnn  the  feelings  they  wished  to 
le.  ffliakspeare,  with  far  more  eflhet 
dssfiur  more  troth,  exhibits  her  with 
■ixtore  of  gpod  and  bad  which  nei- 
dhsnns  eensnre  nor  precludes  pit^. 
rif  dragged  along  in  the  terrible  tram 
■sequences  which  her  own  guilt  had  a 
I  in  starting,  she  is  hurried  away  into 
lame  dieaaful  abyss  along  with  those 
n  she  loves  and  i^ainst  wnom  she  has 
)d.  In  her  tenderness  towards  Ham- 
fid  Ophelia,  we  recognize  the  virtues 
lemotner  without  palliating  in  the  least 
rait  of  the  wife ;  while  the  crime  in 
n  she  18  an  accomplice  almost  disap- 
i  in  the  crimes  of  which  she  is  the  vie- 
Corrupted  by  the  seductions  which 
na  about  her  station,  her  criminal  pas- 
•  tlind  her  to  the  designs  of  her  wicked 
vily  associate ;  and  she  stops  not  to 
ader  the  nature  of  her  conduct,  until 
iearful  results  come  in  to  stab  her  af- 
ioBs  and  murder  her  peace. 
^0  speak  of  this  play  as  a  whole,  is  a 
i  wluch  we  dare  not  attempt.  Nearly 
tte  events  of  the  play  seem  the  work 
tt  inscrutable  Providence,  or  rather 
7  art  the  work  of  an  inscrutable  Provi- 
^  and  teem  the  woric  of  an  inexorable 
^7*  The  plan  (A  the  drama  seems  to 
toiepreaent  persons  acting  without  any 
>t  b  tbe  woras  of  Ooethe,  "  the  hero 
riUioiit  wyj^ut,  but  the  plajr  itself  is 
^fiuu''   TbeeImiacten,aecordmgly, 


are,  for  the  most  part,  bnt  the  victims  of 
whatis  done  and  theauthonof  what  is  said. 
The  play  forms  a  complete  class  by  itself; 
it  is  emphatically  a  tragedpr  of  thought ; 
and  of  all  Shakspeare's,  thu  undoubtedly 
eombmes  the  greatest  strength  and  widest 
diversity  of  faculties.  Sweeping  round  the 
whole  cnrcle  of  human  thought  and  passion, 
its  altemalaons  of  amaxement  and  terror; 
ollust,  and  amotion,  and  remorse;  of  hope, 
and  love,  and  fnendship,  and  anguish,  and 
madnews,  and  despair;  of  wit,  and  humor, 
and  pathos,  and  poetnr,  and  jihilosophy; 
now,  congjeBlinff  the  blood  with  horror; 
now,  melting  we  heart  if  ith  pity;  now, 
launching  the  mind  into  eternity;  now, 
shaking  the  soul  to  its  centre  with 
thoughts  too  deep  for  mortal  reach ;  now, 
startSng  conscience  from  her  lonely  seat 
with  supernatural  visitings ; — it  unfolds  a 
world  of  troth,  and  beauty,  and  sublimity, 
which  our  thoughts  may  mdeed  aspire  to 
traverse,  but  wmch  our  tongues  must  de- 
spair to  utter. 

Of  its  manifold  excellencies  a  few  of  the 
less  obvious  only  need  be  mentioned.  For 
picturesque  effect  the  platform  scenes 
have  nowhere  been  surpassed.  The  chills 
of  a  northern  winter  midm'^ht  seem  creep- 
ing over  us  as  the  heart-sick  sentinels  pass 
before  us,  and,  steeped  in  moonlight  and 
in  drowsiness,  exchange  their  meeting  and 
parting  salutations.  The  train  of  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  which  arises  in  their  minds, 
is  just  such  as  the  anticipation  of  preter- 
natural visions  would  be  likely  to  inspire. 
As  the  bitter  cold  stupefies  their  senses, 
an  indescribable  feeling  of  dread  and  awe 
steals  over  them,  preparing  the  mind  to  re- 
alize its  own  superstitious  imaginings.  The 
feeling  one  has  in  reading  these  scenes  is 
not  xmlike  that  of  a  child  passing  a  grave- 
yard by  moonlight.  Out  of  the  dim  and 
drowsy  moonbeams  apprehension  creates 
its  own  confirmations  ;  our  fancies  imbody 
themselves  in  the  facts  around  us ;  our 
fears  give  shape  to  outward  objects,  while 
those  objects  give  outwardness  to  our  fears. 
The  heterogeneous  elements  which  are 
brouffht  together  in  the  graveyard  scene, 
with  its  strange  mixture  of  songs,  and  wit- 
ticisms, and  dead  men's  bones,  and  its 
still  stranger  transitions  of  the  grave,  the 
sprightly,  the  meditative,  the  solemn,  tlie 
playful,  and  the  grotesque,  make  it  one  oi 
ibe  most    wonderful    yet   moat  natural 
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scenes  the  poet  has  given  us.  Of  various 
other  scenes  the  excellencies  are  too  obvi- 
ous to  need  remark.  The  overpowering 
intensity  of  interest  in  the  miniature  scene, 
with  its  Niagara  of  thoughts,  and  images, 
and  emotions,  can  have  escaped  no  mind 
that  has  not  escaped  it. 

The  catastrophe  of  this  play  is  a  fright- 
ful abyss  of  moral  confusion  over  which 
the  mind  shudders  with  horror  and  awe. 
As  we  gaze  into  its  dark  chaotic  bosom, 
where  the  guilty  and  the  guiltless  have 
been  relentlessly  swept  away  and  over- 
whelmed in  indistinguishable  ruin,  as  if  by 
some  furious  tomadT>  of  destiny,  our 
thoughts,  affrighted  at  the  awful  cdhfu- 
sion  before  us,  fly  for  refuge  to  the  heaven 
above  us.    Most  truly  hath  a  wise  man 


said,  in  view  of  this  terrible  cats 
"  It  is  the  tendency  of  crime  to  S{ 
evils  over  innocence,  as  it  is  of  t 
spread  its  blessings  over  many  \ 
serve  them  not;  while,  frequea 
author  of  the  one  or  of  the  otlM 
punished  or  rewarded  here  at  all 
there  is  a  heaven  above ;  and  thd 

"  In  the  connpled  correntB  of  this  * 
Offeoce's  f^ildcd  hand  may  shove  by 
And  oft  'tis  seen*  the  wicked  priw : 
Buys  out  the  law ;  yet  'ds  not  so  ab 
There  is  no  shaffling,  there  the  actii 
In  its  true  nature ;  and  we  oone!* 

peird. 
Even  to  the  teeth  and  forehead  of  o 
To  give  in  evidence." 


UHLAND. 


Foremost  among  the  living  bards  of 
Germany,  stands  the  name  of  Ludwig 
Uhland  ;  and  if  popularity  be  the  test  of 
poetic  excellence,  and  the  pledge  of  lasting 
distinction — "  that  life  to  come  in  every 
poet's  creed," — the  evergreen  chaplct  of 
laurel  has  seldom  encircled  a  worthier 
brow.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Germany,  and  especially  among  the 
youth  of  that  country,  the  songs  of  Uhland 
arc  familiar  as  household  words ;  scattered 
through  the  land,  "  like  flowV  seeds  by  the 
far  winds  strown,"  they  call  forth,  when- 
ever they  fall  on  a  kindly  and  genial  swl, 
sentiments  of  a  noble  and  generous  nature ; 
a  love  of  the  home  circle,  and  that  wider 
circle  of  the  Fatherland,  a  lively  apprecia- 
tion of  the  beauties  and  harmonies  of  na- 
ture, and  a  warm  sympathy  with  all  that 
Is  great  or  venerable  in  the  ruined  monu- 
ments of  the  past.  It  has  been  objected 
bv  that  utilitarian  school  of  critics,  who 
estimate  the  merits  of  a  work  of  art  as 
they  would  the  efficiency  of  a  steam  en- 
gine, by  its  value  as  a  means  of  increasing 
our  pecuniary  wealth,  or  ministering  to 
OUT  phYs\Qv\  wants,  that  the  poems  of 
Uhland  are  the  puny  o/Fspring  of  a  sickly 
BcntimcntaUsm,  or  the  idle  fancies  of  a 


"mind  diseased;*'  that  he  fails 
lects  to  express  the  advancing  i 
the  age ;  that  he  ling^ers  too  long 
the  mouldering  relics  of  feudal  gi 
and  too  carefully  avoids  all  conti 
"  tower'd  cities  and  the  busy  hi 
men,"  preferring  ta4oiter  among  tl 
paths  and  hold  converse  with  t 
bands  who  people  the  greenwood 
till  he  seems  spell-bound  by  their  i 
ous  influences ;  that  his  poetry  is 
deficient  in  strength  and  vigor, 
after  all,  but  "  such  stuff  as  drei 
made  of."  These  bagmen  of  life 
with  the  mercenary  quere  ever  o 
lips, 


"  Wiat's  the  worth  of  anything 
Bot  just  80  much  as  it  will  bring ' 

would  try  the  fine,  ethereal  eooeej 
genius  by  the  standard  of  the  poun 
Qupout,  and  test  the  creations  of  th 
fancy  by  their  influence  on  the  rat 
change.  They  believe  only  in  the  * 
and  the  actual,  and  in  the  pride 
ignorant  sclf-suffidency,  deem  that 
exkls  6Kve  ^YA\i  \&  M^^ETQciable 
senses.    TVi^  i^'d«ii»^'j  x^»^' 
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mntk  nor  in  awdi,  nich  an  de- 
lieapiiitaaL  TlieyrMrnoaltwi 
aknown  dmniljr.    Oui  bmo^  m 

Mcnkr  sense  of  the  phnae,  is 
,  cf  Uie  besntifiiL  Thej  woidd, 
MMnpmetkii,  eonveii  the  Psiilie- 
s  Fooiisrite  qiuidnuigie»  snd  pot 
ieU  ef  Hsnuion  at  nnetiony  m 
oi  pnndissen. 

not  in  n  fitannr  point  of  view 
it  the  name  of  Uluand  deserves 
)  mention :   hk  serrioes  in  the 

freedom  hare  beoi  ndther  few 
iportant^  and  the  umverBal  adnu- 
I  which  he  is  held  throughout 
;  Is  a  trihnte  of  praise  to  the 
f  the  eStiseny  as  well  as  to  the 

the  poet  A  patriot  in  the  war 
he  has  proved  himself,  unce  the 
w  of  the  common  enemy  of  the 
Confederation,  a  vigilant  guardian 
pular  liberties  from  the  encroach- 

domestic  tyranny.  In  the  year 
period  of  great  politicBl  excite- 

WurtembuTg,  his  songs  were 
rom  ereiT  tongue ;  and  from  the 
his  election  as  a  member  of  the 
hat  principality,  in  1809,  until  his 
^n,  which  occurred  a  few  years 
consequence  of  the  liberal  com- 
of  his   political  "^iews,  and  the 

with  which  he  expressed  them, 
he  constant  and  unwavering  ad- 
'  those  great  and  important  con- 
d  rights  which  despotism  is  always 
jer  to  suppress.  In  this  respect 
ests  a  vast  moral  superiority  over 
t  oracle  of  German  literature,  the 
Mded  "  Goethe,  whose  facility  of 
>n  led  him  to  regard  with  com- 

indifference  the  dangers  that 
ed  his  country  both  from  hostile 
ithout,  and  arbitrary  rulers  with- 
rders,  provided  only  that  his  indi- 
iiiet  remained  undisturbed  and  his 
)ursuits  iminterrupted.  He  viewed 
Qg  from  an  artistical  point  of  view ; 

most  momentous  interests,  pres- 
future,  of  humanitv,  seem  to  have 
^rdcd  by  him  merely  as  subjects 
osophical  speculation.  Indeed, 
racter  and  principles  were  none 
trictesty  nor  was  lus  temperament 

ci  enduring  those  restraints  to 
nen  of  ste/rrer  moaJd  easilf  sub- 
r  waa^  6ur  joare  than  h  com- 


patiUe  with  the  character  of  a  truly  great 
man,  tiie  creatoxe  of  circumstances — 

^  A  pipe  for  fortone^B  finger 
To  play  what  stops  she  please  ;** 

and  it  is  well  iw  his  reputation  that  his 
life  flowed  on  in  a  smooth  and  even  cur- 
rent, exposed  to  few  of  those  dangers  and 
trials  that  call  forth  the  exercise  (d  the 
loftiest  and  most  self-denying  virtues. 

Uhland  has  withdrawn  entirely  from 
public  life,  and  now  enjoys  a  competency 
which  renders  him  independent  of  the 
smiles  and  frowns  of  princes.  His  resi- 
dence is  thus  described  by  Howitt,  in  his 
"  Rural  and  Domestio  life  in  Germany :" 

**!&  lives  in  a  house  (m  the  hill-side  over- 
lookinff  the  Necker  Inridffe,  as  you  go  out 
towaro  Uhn;  above  lie  bis  pleasnre  ^rden 
and  vineyard,  and  here  he  has  a  full  view  of 
the  distant  Swabian  Alps,  shutting  in  with 
their  varied  outlines  one  of  the  most  rich, 
beautifol  and  animated  kndscapes  in  that 
pleasant  Swabian  land.** 

Professor  Wolff,  of  the  University  of 
Jena,  in  a  paper  on  German  Literature 
contributed  to  the  London  Athonseum  for 
1835,  says,  in  reference  to  Uhland  : 

"  I  could  write  thronch  whole  pages  and  yet 
not  praise  him  thoroughly  to  my  own  satisfac- 
tion, for  his  patriotism,  his  love  of  mankind,  his 
noble  nature,  and  all  the  beautiful  qualities 
of  hie  character.  Never  was  a  man  so  uni- 
versally loved  and  revered  in  Germany,  and  I 
never  read  or  heard  his  name  mentioned,  with- 
out demonstrations  of  respect,  and  declarations 
of  sincercst  affection.*' 

Uhland  is  considered  by  the  critics  of 
Germany,  as  belonging  to  the  Romantic 
School  of  poetry,  which  numbers  among 
its  followers  the  Schlegcls,  Tieck,  Novalis, 
Gleim,  Chamisse,  and  a  host  of  others  of 
less    distinction.     The    characteristics    of 
this  class,  which  dates  its  origin  from  the 
German  War  of  Liberation  in  1813,  are 
described  by  Dr.  Wolff  as  a  true  percep- 
tion of  the  nature  of  romantic  poetry,  and 
its  relation  to  that  of  the  classical  school, 
a  more  thorough  recognition  of  the  intel- 
lect and  the  poetry  of  the  German  middle 
age,  a  more   profoxmd   understanding  of 
Shakspeare's  greatness,  and  of  the  rich 
treasures  of  Spanish  and  Italian  poclty , 
for  a  true  and  noble  estimation  of  l\\c 
treasures  of  which  Germany  was  \ndeV)lc< 
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to  Lessing  and  Goethe,  and  for  an  unre- 
lonting  warfare  against  characterlessness 
in  literature,  wherever  it  appeared. 

The  works  of  Uhland  consist  of  a  col- 
lection of  poems  published  in  1815,  which 
are  the  most  popular  and  well  known  pro- 
ductions of  his  pen,  and  two  dramas  wnich 
appeared  in  1818  and  1819,  in  which  his 
powers  are  displayed  to  less  advantage. 
He  has  also  wntten  a  commentary  on  the 
works  of  Walter  Von  Den'ogelweide,  one 
of  the  ancient  Minnesingers ;  an  "  Essay 
on  the  Scandinavian  Myth  of  Thor,"  and 
"  Researches  concerning  Poetical  Tradi- 
tions." For  the  last  twenty -five  years, 
his  poetical  energies  seem  to  have  been 
allowed  to  slumber,  either  according  to 
(Joethe's  prediction,  because  the  politician 
has  swallowed  up  the  poet,  or  becau.se  his 
ci\ic  and  professional  duties  have  occupied 
his  time  to  the  exclusion  of  more  congenial 
pursuits.  Without  entering  into  a  critical 
analysis  of  the  character  of  his  writings, 
we  shall  give  translations  of  a  few  of  his 


poems,  selected  chiefly  from  his  ballads 
and  romances,  in  order  that  our  readen 
may  form  some  estimate  of  his  poetical 
powers.     Should  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment be  experienced  in  reading  them,  wa 
beg  that  some  allowance  may  be  made  for 
the  difference  between  American  or  Eng- 
lish and  German  taste,  as  well  as  for  the 
obvious  disadvantage   presented  by  thfl 
appearance  of  an  author  under  a  foreign 
garb.     Other  specimens  may  be  found  ii 
**  LongfeUow's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Eu- 
rope,   in  "  Gostick's  Survey  of  Gemuu 
Poetr}',"  and  in  the  "  Foreign  Qoarterjj 
Review"  for   1837.      The    "Democratic 
Review"  for  1846,  also  contains  "some 
translations  from  the  Songs  and  Ballads  d 
Uhland,"  by  W.  A.  BuUer,  prefaced  by 
some  introductory  verses  of  considerabki 
merit. 

The  following  ballad,  which  is  among 
the  best  of  the  collection,  has  lately  fur- 
nished the  subject  of  a  beautiful  painting 
from  the  pencil  of  Munchen. 


THE   MINSTREL'S    CURSE. 


In  oldon  times,  erect  and  proud,  a  lofly  castle  stood, 

It  shone  afar,  across  the  land,  to  Ocean's  dark  blue  flood, 

And  in  the  fragrant  garden  round — a  belt  of  bloom  outspread — 

Clear  sparkling  fountains  far  aloft  their  rainbow  splendors  shed. 

Therein  a  haughty  monarch  dwelt,  in  lands  and  conquests  great, 
And  on  his  regal  throne  he  sat  in  dark  and  gloomy  state  ; 
His  every  thought  was  horror  still— each  glance  with  vengeance  shone ; 
A  curse  was  in  his  ev'ry  word — he  wrote  with  blood  alone. 

Once  at  the  castle  bounds  appeair'd  a  noble  minstrel  pair, 
The  one  with  golden  ringlets  bright,  the  other  with  gray  hair ; 
The  elder,  with  his  trcasur'd  lyre,  a  well  trimmed  palfrey  rode, 
And  nimbly  by  the  old  man^s  side  his  youthful  partner  strode. 

The  old  man  to  the  younger  spake  :  "  My  son,  thou  must  prepare  ! 
Recall  to  mind  our  deepest  lays — attune  thy  fullest  air, 
Togetlier  summon  all  thy  powers ;  first  love,  then  sorrow's  smart 
Behooves  us  try  to-day  to  touch  tlie  Monarch's  stony  heart.*' 

Within  the  lofly  pillar'd  hall,  tlie  minstrels  twain  are  seen, 

And  seated  on  the  throne  appear  the  monarch  and  his  queen — 

He,  wrapt  in  dread  magnificence,  like  tlie  red  northemiiffht. 

His  queen  with  glance  as  mikl  and  sweet,  as  beam  of  full  moon  bright. 

The  hoary  minstrel  struck  the  strings — ^ho  played  so  wondrons  well, 
That  on  the  ear  more  richly  still  each  note  appear'd  to  swell ; 
In  times  ofhenvenly  clearness  streamed  iVie  ^outk'n  «s««fiX  ^roioe  alone, 
Like  moumfal  strains  from  parted  souh,  am\d  iVtf^  c^di  \sAi£^iaGi%. 


I 


I 


Th«  Ring  of  spniig-tide  and  of  lova — the  age  ere  wo  h^gnn — 

kOf  (roedom,  fei'ih,  of  holincw — the  dignity  of  nmn  ; 
All  lovtlj  things  Uiej  celebrate,  that  heave  the  human  breatii, 
Thi-y  cJiant  of  all  high  Ilietnca  that  rouse  the  hnman  heart  froni  rest. 

H  Tlw  tfDOp  of  courtiers  ijather  round,  Iheir  scom  forgotten  now — 

I  Before  the  tlirone  of  Gud  above  the  king's  brave  wurriore  bow  ; 

I  .  Tlic  quMn,  entranced  in  eMtafy,  with  strange  swoet  grief  oppreea'd, 

Throtn  to  the  laneful  Bingeratlown  the  rofe-bud  from  her  breast. 

|.  "  My  pw>p!c  he  has  led  away,  will  he  corrupt  my  wifn  ?" 

L  The  fDriouB  monarch  erica  aloud,  bis  frame  with  freoty  rife : 

r         Swift  «l  thu  younger  minstrel's  breast  his  gleaming  sword  he  flings, 

f  And  thence,  instead  of  gofdcn  songa,  a  blood-red  torrent  epringa. 

» 

1^        Aa  if  a  storm  luul  icaitered  ibem,  the  hcareri!  ilpj  away. 

All  fiiiat  within  hia  master's  arnis,  the  youthful  singer  lay  : 
Ue  wraps  him  in  bin  mantle  broad,  he  seats  him  on  tlie  horse, 
Erect  and  firm  he  binds  him  there,  and  with  him  tulccs  his  coarse. 

But  now  before  the  lofty  gate*  the  hoaiy  minsLrel  elands, 
His  own  dear  harp,  the  best  of  harps,  he  seizes  in  his  hands  : 
tie  strikes  it  'gainst  a  eoliunn  slone — 'tis  now  a  broken  shell ; 
Thru'  castle-tioll  and  garden  then,  his  dreadful  accents  swell : 

"  Wo,  wo  Ig  you,  ye  lofty  halls,  no  sw.>et  and  soothin?  lone 
Of  lyre  ot  song,  wttbin  yonr  walls,  shall  ever  more  be  known. 
No !  sigha  and  groans  alone  be  yoi 
Till  "nealli  the  stem  avenger's  tree 

■■  Wo  to  Ton  all,  je  garden*  sweet,  in  the  May  month's  pleasaiil  light— 
This  dead  youth's  pallid  conntenaucc  I  here  expose  to  sight ; 
For  this  your  beauty  shall  decay — your  every  spring  be  dry. 
And  ye  yourselves,  in  future  d.ijs,  despoiled  and  desert  lie. 


"  Wo  to  thee,  ruthlesa  marderef !  of  minstrelsy  the  nest ; 
e  forgotten ' 


D  be  all  th;  deeds  of  arms  for  glory's  blood-ttain'd  c 
■  JIta  f<  .... 


The  oh]  min'a  voice  haa  died  away,  bat  Heav'n  has  heard  his  cry  ; 
The  walls  hecotne  a  rained  heap,  the  halls  dismantled  lie  ; 
One  only  column  still  remains,  to  tell  of  former  might. 
And  that,  already  tottering,  may  fall  perchance  bj  night. 

Aroand,  where  once  the  garden  smiled,  is  now  a  desert  land. 
No  tree  casts  there  its  grateful  shade,  no  fountain  threads  the  sand. 
No  history  tells  the  monarch'a  name,  mw  line  of  lofty  veiw— 
Departed  and  forjptten  all !  such  is  the  Minstrel's  Curse. 


"he  Ferry  "  is  a  little  poem  which 
a  very  fair  impression  of  some  of  the 

marked  peculiarities  of  Uhl&nd's 
n-.     He  delights  in  Bnmmooing  from 

dim  mystenotia  past  "  the  scenes, 
looghts  and  feelingB  c^  that  happier 
when  the  ririd  imagination  of  yotith 
inrer  to  elothe 


ind  compiling  tlie  picltires  which  hope 


•>  Ae  pafyaib  fad  ^  Aaniar 
7tb  giMea  axhalktloor  of  tbe  dtrntt," 
c  MO,  a.  XMw  atmrnt.  jo 


which  experience  has  siitce 
transmuted  them.  As  the  cwitrast  of  the 
present  with  the  past  generally  suggests 
reflections  of  a  somewhat  mournful  char- 
acter, inasmuch  as  the  advancing  footsteps 
of  time  are  constantly  cnisbing  Some  flovei 
)  that  bloomed  in  our  pathway,  whose  ftaW 
/life  we  rondlf  deemed  of  perenmal  duta- 
Oon,  the  Aeart  of  the  poet  whose  s^m^- 
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thies  and  feelings  lie  garnered  up  among 
the  records  of  departed  years,  of  which 
l)is  song  is  but  the  echo,  must  often  be 
touched  with  a  sentiment  of  sadness  at  the 
retrospect. 

THE  FERRY. 

Many  a  year  is  past  and  o*er, 
Since  I  cross'd  Uiis  stream  before  ; 
Gleams  yon  tower  in  eveninff's  glow, 
Sounds,  as  erst,  the  river's  m>w. 

Then  our  passengers  were  three — 
Two,  my  friends,  and  dear  to  me ; 
One  witn  grave,  paternal  air, 
One  in  youthful  promise  fair. 

One  a  life  of  quiet  pass'd. 
And  in  quiet  breath'd  his  last; 
But  the  youth,  in  foremost  rank, 
In  the  storm  of  battle  sank. 

So,  when  o'er  those  happy  days, 
Distant  far,  I  dare  to  gaze. 
Still  I  mourn  companions  dear, 
Reft  away,  'mid  life's  career. 

That  which  cv'ry  friendship  binds, 
Is,  the  sympathy  of  minds ; 
Spirit-hours  the  past  appear^ 
Spirit  forms  are  with  mo  here. 

Take,  then,  boatman,  tlirice  thy  fee — 
Willingly  I  give  it  thee  : 
Two  whom  thou  hast  ferried  o'er. 
Earthly  bodies  wear  no  more. 

-  Tlie  Ride  by  Night "  exhibits  the  same 
peculiarity. 

I  ride  thro'  the  darksome  land  afar, 
IJncheer'd  by  moonbeam  or  twinkling  star, 

Cold  tempests  around  me  lowering ; 
<.)ften  before  have  I  pass'd  tliis  way. 
When  the  golden  sunshine  smiling  lay 

Among  roses  freshly  flow'ring. 

1  ride  to  the  gloomy  garden  ground, 

I  hear  the  blasts  through  tlie  braucbes  sound, 

And  the  witherealcavcs  descending ; 
^Twas  here  I  wander'd  in  summers  flown. 
When  love  had  made  all  tiie  scene  his  own, 

The  steps  of  my  fair  one  tending. 

Elxtinguished  now  is  the  sun's  glad  ray. 
The  roses  have  wither'd  and  died  away, 

And  the  grrave  my  belov'd  is  holding ; 
My  durkBome 'journey  I  now  pursue. 
In  the  wintry  Btorm^  with  no  star  in  view, 
My  mantle  around  me  folding. 


"  The  Shepherd  "  is  a  la^  of  ih< 
ages,  short  and  simple — its  mo 
motto  of  all  things  earthly — ** 
away." 

Twas  near  a  kingly  caatle  wmlU 
A  fair  young  swain  paaa'd  by  ; 

A  maiden  from  the  window  look'd- 
He  caught  her  longing  ^ye. 

"  Oh !  might  I  venture  down  with  I 
With  kindly  voice  she  said ; 

**  How  white  do  yonder  lambkins  si 
The  blossoms  here,  how  red." 

The  youth,  in  answer,  thus  replied 
^  Oh  !  would'st  thoQ  come  with  ; 

Fair  glow  those  rosy  checks  ci  thii 
Those  arms— can  whiter  be  7" 

And  now  each  mom,  in  silent  grief 
He  came,  and  looked  above, 

Till  from  the  casement,  far  aloft, 
Appear'd  his  gentle  love. 

m 

This  friendly  greeting  then  he  sent 
"  Hail !  maid  of  royal  line." 

A  gentle  answer  echoed  soon — 
^  Thanks,  gentle  shepherd  mine. 

The  winter  pass'd,  the  spring  appei 
The  flow'rs  bloomed  rich  ana  fki 

The  castle  bounds  he  sought  again 
But  she  no  more  was  there. 

In  sorrowing  tones,  he  cried  aloud, 
"  Hail !  maid  of  royal  line." 

A  spirit  voice  beneath  replied, 
"  Adieu !  thou  shepherd  mine." 

"The  Wreath"  is  a  charmii 
fair}'  story,  told  with  exquisite 
and  simplicity.  Though  the  * 
stuff "  of  manhood  may  pass  it  1 
idle  fiible,  destitute  of  sense  oi 
cancc,  it  will,  in  all  probability,  be 
ed  with  favor  by  the  fairer  portioi 
readers,  whose  quick  perception  v 
enable  them  to  unveil  its  meaning 
expressed  in  allegorical  language. 

THE  WREATH. 

A  maiden  on  a  sunny  glade. 
Was  gath'ring  flow'rs  of  varied  1 

There  came  from  out  the  greenwoo 
A  lady  fair  to  view. 

She  join'd  the  maid,  in  friendly  gni 
And  twined  a  wreathlet  m  her  hi 

''  TW  \mti«ii  TMV9t  >tkMi^ta  iMOiet  n 
0\\\  N9eax\\«^«tSSBia«r 


\ 


laidea  grew  in  yean, 
■d  by  moonlight  sheeii] 
i  and  tender  tcsrs, 

.  lenp^th  her  own  trne  knight 
'  tA  his  tircael, 
low'rs  BWoke  to  light, 
le  buds  Ihey  prest. 

nolber'B  armB  w*s  seen 

iportive  plav  ; 

fruits,  'mid  ftJiage  green, 
1  in  open  day. 

las',  bcr  love  was  laid 
duiit  anil  night, 
lordcr'd  locks  display'd 
Ji  aolimin'a  blight. 

soon;  the  wrealli  still  graced 
of  pallid  hoe. 

ange  sight !  tog^tlier  placed 
:9  and  tilossoms  too.- 

U  a  legend  of  the  days  of 
TiUinia,  when  the  "  fttnall 
mirth  or  mischief,  used  to 

in  benighted  travellers,  anl 
isible  Icttera,  strong  as  tlie 
ny,  all  obnoxioua  trespassers 
iwoud  domuins. 

IIARALD. 

I  train  did  Hara,M  ride. 


I  gorgeous  banner  there 
the  breeze  its  fold, 
baitle  song  is  heard, 
les  thro'  the  wold. 

and  rnstlea  In  each  bush  7 
on  ev'ry  spray  ? 

tlie  clouds  above,  and  divca 
lining  streamictfl  play  ? 

^  the  Hoasoms  here  and  Uiere  J 
ge  ?  glad  notes  indeed  ! 
«  thro'  the  armid  ranliH, 
*  the  warlike  steed  I 

no  these  kisses,  soft  and  sweet 

ns  BO  gently  prest  ? 

the  Bcabbanl  steals  the  sword, 


The  chief  alone  rem  tie  behind — 

Harald,  the  bold  t  ;  knight ; 

From  top  to  toe  his  m  appears 

In  polished  steel  I  ^ight. 


1  all  hav"  '''Mnneared — 
Araund  He  shield  ar, 

Am!  ihro'  the  wild  v  irless 

The  chargera  swi        .i^.^..'. 

In  heavy  sadness  tbi        on 
Did  haugbty  Hara       ide  ; 

He  rode  alone  by  ni'     ^'hinc  bright. 
All  thro'  the  foresL  -ide. 


Dir^m. 
Unclaapc 


Hia  ui-niu  und  Iolho  aie  gray. 

When  lightnings  Hash,  and  thunders  roll, 

And  howls  the  forest  broad, 
'Tifi  said  the  aged  chief  is  known 

I  n  dreams  to  grasp  hia  sword. 

The  ■*  Dream  "  is  decidedly  Uhlandisb. 
THE  DREAM. 

Juin'd  hand  in  hand,  a  loving  pair 

A  garden  wander'd  round ; 
They  eat  like  apectres,  pale  with  care, 

W  ilhin  that  flowery  ground. 

Each  kissed  the  other's  pnllid  face. 

Sweet  mutual  kisses  sped ; 
They  stood  entwined  in  close  embrace ; 

Then  grief  and  languor  fled. 

Two  little  bells  rang  sharp  and  clear — 

Swift  did  the  vision  flee ; 
She  lay  within  tl>e  cloister  drear, 

A  far-ofl*  exile  he. 


The  "  Monk  and  the  Shepherd  "  bos 

hlly  band  of  fays ;  eerUln    plctnresqueness    nbout   it     «b« 

ibeir  spells  withstand—  /  '>""ff^  ^^  ^^^"^  cJcpictcd  OS  vividW  beic 

/  the  eye  as  if  it  had  been  portraved  by  ' 

/  sister  art. 
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THE  MONK  AND  THE  SHEPHERD. 

MOHK. 

"  Why  stand*st  thou  thas,  in  silent  grief  7 

Oh !  shepherd,  tell  to  me ; 
Beats  there  e'en  here,  a  wounded  heart, 

That  draws  me  unto  thee  7" 

SHEFITERD. 

*'  And  dost  thou  ask  7  oh !  look  below 

On  mv  beloved  vale ; 
The  wide  expanse  is  flowerless  all, 

The  woodland  sere  and  pale." 

MONK. 

"  Yet  sorrow  not — ^what  is  thy  grief  7 
What,  but  a  mournful  dream  7 

The  fields  ere  Ion?  will  bloom  again. 
The  trees  with  blossoms  beam. 


''  Then  plant  the  cross,  to  which  I  kneel, 

Withm  the  verdant  CTove ; 
It  boasts  nor  fruit  nor  nowV,  but  bears 

The  sign  of  deathless  love." 

The  "  Robber  "  seems  like  a  sketch  of 
one  of  the  bold  outlaws  of  Sherwood  For- 
est. The  portrait  would  be  no  disgrace  to 
Robin  Hood  himself. 

'Twas  on  a  pleasant  day  in  spring, 
A  robber  left  the  greenwood  shade. 

When  lo!  along  the  rugged  path, 
Came  tripping  by  a  gentle  maid. 

**  If  'stead  of  these  wild  flowers  of  May,"' 
Thus  spoke  the  forest's  dauntless  son, 

**  Thy  basket  bore  the  wealth  of  kings, 
Thou  should'st  in  safety  jouniey  on." 

The  beauteous  pilgrim's  parting  form 
He  followed  long  with  eager  eye : 

Thro'  meadows  fair,  she  wander'd  on, 
And  sought  tlie  quiet  hamlet  nigh. 

Soon  'mid  the  garden's  lavish  blooms, 
Concealed,  her  lovely  figure  stood ; 

Then  turned  the  robber  back  and  sought 
A  shelter  in  tlie  dark  pine  wood. 


The  "  Landlady's  Daughter  *'  is  one  o( 
the  most  popular  of  Oennan  songs,  and  is 
said  to  be  a  great  favorite  among  the  stu- 
dents of  the  various  universities.  We 
have  either  read  somewhere,  or  the  idea  i^ 
our  own,  that  a  political  meaning  is  conched 
in  these  verses,  the  dead  daughter  repre- 
senting the  spirit  of  Gherman  freedom,  and 
the  exclamations  uttered  by  the  three  stu- 
dents respectively,  the  sentiments  with 
which  its  loss  is  regarded  by  different 
minds. 

Once  over  the  Rhine  three  students  strayed. 
At  our  landlady's  door  a  halt  they  made. 

"  Oh  !  landladv,  hast  thou  good  beer  and  wine, 
And  where  is  that  fair  little  daughter  of  thine  ?" 

**  My  wine  and  beer  are  fresh  and  clear ; 
My  daughter  lies  stietch'd  on  her  cold  death- 
Wer." 

As  into  the  chamber  they  took  their  way, 
In  a  sable  coffin  the  maiclen  ky. 

Then  quicktv  nutting  the  death-veil  by. 
The  first  look'd  on  with  a  mournful  eye : 

"•  Oh !  would  thou  wert  living,  fair  maiden,*' 

said  he ; 
"  Forever  henceforth,  my  beloved  thon  shouIcTat 

be." 

The  second  the  veil  o'er  the  features  cast. 
And  tum'd  away,  while  his  tears  fell  fast: 

^'  Alas !  that  thou  li'st  on  thy  cold  death-bier-* 
Thou  whom  I've  loved  for  so  many  a  year.*' 

The  third  quickly  lifted  again  the  veil. 
And  prossM  a  kiss  on  that  mouth  so  palo: 

*'  I  love  thee  to-day,  as  through  all  the  past— 
I  will  love  thee  hereafter  while  time  shall  last.'' 

Here  is  a  ballad  of  the   days  of  the 
Northmen,  containing  more  strength  and( 
nerve  than  is  commonly  found  in  Uhland*s 

poems. 


THE  BLIND  KING. 
Why  stands,  on  yonder  hilly  shore,  that  band  of  Northmen  bold  ? 
Whv  thither  goes,  with  hoary  locks,  that  monarch  blind  and  old? 
He  leans  upon  his  staff,  and  cries,  in  agony  profound. 
Till  o'er  the  intervening  strait  the  island  shores  resound : 

*•  Give,  robber,  back,  my  child  to  me,  from  out  thy  dungeon  cleft ; 

l^ought  save  her  lyre  and  sone  so  sweet  to  soothe  mine  age  was  left. 
Thou 'at  torn  ber  from  the  verdant  sliore,  wViWe  tiieie  \i«  Smuu^  i&a  led; 
Tliis  Mngeth  lasting  shame  cm  thee,  and  bows  m^  a^o^VKeadLT 


I 

t 

1 


Forth  from  hid  caTern,  fierce  and  tall,  the  robber  stood  reveil'd, 

'    '  "    ind  Biruck 
]UDd,  did  n< 


Shia  sianC  sword  aloll,  and  siruck  upon  his  shield 
:a,  0?  all  thy  giuiids  '   '* "  .     -     .  . 

Ofalfi-  .    -■     .    . 


the  foe  deter  7 
6ght  for  her  7" 

Yet  not  a  warrior  leaves  iJie  ranks,  nor  maifeth  one  reply ; 
The  Bightlesa  monanh  toma  arouod:  "  Then  all  aJnno  un  1 7" 
The  IkUier'd  hand  his  youthful  eoq  now  grasp'd  with  fervent  Eeal : 
"  Oh !  let  su  Sghi  the  foe :  there's  hUcji ^Ih  in  tlJin  young  arm,  I  feel." 

'-  Oh !  WQ,  the  foe  ia  giant  Btrong,  and  none  liis  might  withstand, 
Yet  thine  I  feci  is  valor's  stamp,  wltile  here  I  grafp  thy  hand ; 
Then  willi  tliee  take,  in  eong  renown'd,  :ny  old  and  trusty  glaive, 
And  ahonld'Et  thou  bill,  my  aged  timbs  fhall  Gnd  an  ocean  gmve." 

The  deep  abyss  aenda  o'er  the  sea  a  roaring,  surging  sound. 
The  blind  old  inodarcb  listening  !<tanc{s,  and  all  is  still  around ; 
But  barb  !  from  yonder  side  there  comes  the  clash  of  spear  and  shield, 
AimI  echo  loud  the  battle  cry  and  tumult  of  tiie  field. 

Full  soon  llie  old  king  blithely  cries,  "  Oh  '.  what  can  now  he  seen  7 
Alj  own  good  sword  I  I  heard  its  clang,  I  know  tliat  sound  so  keen." 
"The  robber  chief  lies  overthrown — his  meed  of  blood  ia  won  j 
Then  hail  to  thee,  of  heroes  chief,  tlioo  monarch's  valiant  son." 

Arain  'tis  silent  all :  the  monart h  stands  wiili  lieC'ning  car : 

"  A  rushing  sound,  as  if  of  oars,  across  the  waves  J  hear." 

"  Returning  now  they're  bringing  back  thy  son  with  spear  and  shield — 

With  gleaoiing  locks  of  golden  Imir,  thy  daughter  dear  Guuild." 

A  welcdme  from  llie  lofty  rock  the  hoary  monarch  gave: 
"  My  age  will  now  paM  gladly  on,  and  honored  be  my  grave ; 
Beside  me  ihoo,  my  son,  shalt  place  my  sword  that  rings  so  clear, 
And  thou,  Gonild,  my  dirge  ehall  sing,  oh !  ransomed  maiden  dear." 


'  Lines  to  a  Nameless  One  "  are  some- 
at  sentimentat,  and  decidedly  German 
^irit ;  bat  pore  in  feeling  and  pleasing 
^ipression. 

Upon  a  monntBin's  lununit, 

Ob  !  might  I  stand  with  thee. 
Where  valea  and  crested  forests 

We  ftr  beneath  might  see. 
On  cv'iy  side  Td  show  thee 

Where  vernal  glories  shiaa. 
And  sav,  "  Were  I  the  owner. 

One  half  at  least  were  thine. " 

My  heart's  nnfatbota'd  secret, 

Oh.'  coald'st  thou  search  and  see. 
Where  all  the  songs  ate  sleeping, 

"niat  God  e'er  gave  to  me, 
Whene'er  I  atrove  for  goodness, 

Hy  stmgglea  then  would'st  know, 
\Vhich,  oe^er  to  thee  reconnted. 

To  thoe  their  being  owe. 

rbe  dead  poet,  Uuniffh  his  earthly  voice 
iBshed  forever,  "  it£  SDeaketli/^   Tbe 
nari^ty  af.gtmm  m.  am  l<^ — he 
t  to  t^tgbxioat  ooBtpuB^  of 


The 


"  dead  hot  sceptred  soverei^ 
Who  still  rule  our  spirits  from  their  nms ;" 
and  while  his  songs  preserve  the  records 
of  the  past,  which  else  had  perished  front 
mortal  memory,  they  affrad  the  snrest 
pledge  of  his  own  exemption  from  oblirion. 
THE  MINSTREL'S  RETURN. 


Tbe  harp  that  late  so  clearly  rang. 

Tho'  sunk  in  death's  oblivions  sleep, 
Round  ev'^  ear  still  floats  his  lay. 

And  bitter  gnef  it  wakens  still. 
For  him,  the  lordly,  past  away. 

When   months  and   years  had   roll'd   their 

Arouai  his  tomb  the  eypreas  grew, 
Aaii  they  who  sadly  moam'd  his  fate, 
Slept  iB  the  gnn'w  de^  slumbeT  too. 
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Yet,  as  with  quicken'd  strength  and  power, 
Returns  the  year's  delightful  prime, 

So  now,  with  youth  and  grace  renew'd, 
The  minstrel  roams  in  his  new  time. 

He  muigles  with  earth's  living  crowds, 
His  form  no  funeral  trace  cTisplays ; 

The  olden  age,  that  deem'd  him  dead. 
Itself  lives  only  in  his  lays. 

*'  Walter  the  True  Knight "  is  a  ballad 
of  the  middle  ages,  portraying  man's 
fidelity  and  woman's  mconstancj,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  burthen  of  such  ditties, 
and  showing  that  all  damsels  were  not,  in 
those  days,  quite  so  deTOted  as  the  "  nut 
brown  maid  in  the  old  English  song, 
who  refused  to  abandon  her  lover,  even 
when  he  informed  her 

^  That  he  must  to  the  greenwood  goe, 
Alone,  a  bannyshed  man." 

The  valiant  Walter  rode  along. 

Our  Lady's  church  beside ; 
A  maiden  on  the  threshold  knelt, 

By  sorrows  deeply  tried : 
"  Oh !  halt,  my  Walter  true,  for  me ; 
Hast  thou  forgotten^-can  it  be — 

That  voice  of  old  so  welcome  ?" 

"  Whom  see  I  here  ?  the  faithless  maid, 

By  me  belov'd  of  yore  7 
But  where  are  now  thy  robes  of  silk. 

Of  gold  and  gems  thy  store  7" 
"^  Alas  !  diat  I  my  true  one  left  \ 
For  Paradise  from  me  is  reft— 

With  thee  again  I  find  it." 

With  pitving  hand  he  raised  the  maid,. 

Upon  his  courser  sprung. 
And  fast  around  his  stalwart  form 

With  frail,  white  arms  she  clung. 
'^  Oh  !  Walter  true,  this  heart,  alas ! 
Is  beating  now  'gainst  cold  dull  brass, 

And  not  upon  tliy  bosom." 

To  Walter's  castle  on  they  rode, 

There  all  was  still  and  lone ; 
The  visor  from  his  face  she  took — 


His  blooming  looks  had  flown. 
*^  These  sunken  eyes,  these  cheeks  so  white, 
Become  thee  well,  thou  faithful  knights 

I  love  thee  more  than  ever.^ 

The  fi[entle  maid  the  armor  loosed. 
Which  he,  the  wronged  one,  wore. 

*^  What  see  I  here  7  a  sable  garb? 
What  loved  one  is  no  more  1^ 

"  For  one  beloved  my  sorrows  flow. 

Whom  I  on  eaith  no  more  shall  know. 
Nor  ever  in  the  future." 

She  sank  beside  his  feet,  and  there 
With  outstretched  arms  she  lay : 

<*  On  me,  poofiJiapleBs  penitentt 
Some  pity  take,  I  pray ; 

Oh !  raise  me  up,  ami  make  me  bleat, 

And  let  me  on  tny  fiuthful  breaot 
From  all  my  grief  recover.^ 


n 


"  Forbear,  forbear,  thou  wretched  child, 

For  vain  is  thy  request ; 
These  arms  are  ix>niid,  as  if  in  ehains, 

And  torpid  is  this  breast 
Be  nd,  as  I  am  sad,  for  aye ! 
Love  from  this  heart  hath  fled  away, 

And  never  more  retnmeth.** 

Thus  have  we  culled,  .here  and  there,  t 
few  scattered  flowers  from  the  wildenen 
of  sweets  in  which  we  have  lately  been 
wandering ;  but,  like  all  exotics,  when 
transplanted  from  the  parent  soil,  they 
have  lost  in  the  process  much  of  thdr 
native  freshness  and  vigor.  And  even  if 
all  their  **  original  brightness "  has  not 
yet  departed,  the  faint  trace  of  its  exiit- 
ence  that  may  still  remain,  aflfbrds  but 
little  indication  of  their  beauty  when  flour- 
ishing in  a  more  genial  clime.  They  re- 
semble the  plant  which,  in  the  masque  of 
'*  Comus,"  the  shepherd  gave  to  the 
attendant  spirit : 

"  The  leaf  was  darkish  and  had  prickles  on  it, 
But  in  another  country,  as  he  said. 
Bore  a  bright,  golden  ifow'r,  but  not  in  this  soil." 

W.  B. 
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Bomb  wiD  bamil^  Oat  dl  pliil«opli7  is 

hi;  and  thai  the  line  bettowed  vpon  it, 

1  our  ooBegoa  and  daewlier^  is  only 

wted,  or  wona  Ihaa  waaiad,  b  Ihe  pnr- 

■I  of  1^  piMuitasi  dial   eaa  nerar  be 

etched,  wmle  it  leada  aa  awar  eontina- 

Vj  from  tlie  proper  aae  of  Ine.    What 

m  need  in  thii  trmd,  we  are  told,  is  not 

mealatioii,  Irat  an  aetire  apprehoDaioii  of 

he  Hvnffi  raafiHea  irilh  irhidi  thej  are  im- 

■edialafy    aatnumded,  and   the  pnq^er 

pnetical  vae  of  theee  for  the  ends  <rf  their 

mm   enatoaoe.     The  irorid  is  a  foot, 

broadly  aad  palpaUy  apnad  out  before 

iMr  oeaaea ;  and  our  fife  Is  a  foet,  whieh 

«e  are  laqidred  to  turn  to  right  aeeoont, 

bj  auloDg  the  beat  of  it  fw  ooradTeBand 

othen,  in  the  eirciiniBtaiices  in  which  we 

auj  happen  to  be  jdaced.    Whj,  then, 

dMMdd  we  occnpj  onrselTcs  with  things 

diat  lie  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  our 

pctnal  existence,  and  that  can  only  serve 

lo  disqnalify  ns  for  understanding  and 

Bflinff  the  world  as  it  is  ?    The  sense  of  the 

world  18  sufficiently  clear  of  itself  for  such 

aa  are  disposed  to  take  things  just  as  they 

are,  without  troubling  their  heads  about 

what  they  are  pleased  to  call  its  inward 

spiritual    constitution    and    desi^.     We 

haTe  had  ample  experiment  besides  of  the 

Tamty  of  philosophy,  in  the  past  history 

of  its  own  achieyements.    The  world  has 

been  philosophizbg  since  the  days  of  Py- 

thagooraa  at  least,  and  from  a  still  eorUer 

dite,  and  yet  to  what  has  it  come  in  the 

cid?     Has  its  philosophy  made  it  any 

wiser  or  better  ?     Has  it  accomplished  any 

Bolid  gain  whatever  for  the  human  race  ? 

h  the  world  improved  in  any  respect  by 

the  long  exploded  systems  of  Greece,  by 

the  profound  lucubrations  of  the  school- 

i&en  m  the  middle  ages,  or  by  the  vast  up- 

Wvings  of  thought  wbich  have  had  place 

tince  ue  days  of  Immanuel  Kant,  in  the 

JKiodem  metaphysics  of  Germany  ?    Is  it 


syaton  continaany^  surmountiiur  another, 
only  to  be  aa  eertainlj  overwh^ed  after 
the  same  iaablon,  m  its  tun?  It  will  be 
time  enough  to  challenge  our  respect  for 
philosophy,  when  philosophy  shall  hare 
borne  to  some  proper  understanding,  in  the 
first  plaee,  of  her  own  mind  and  meaning. 
When  she  diall  have  become  once  mistress 
of  heradf— ahouae  no  kneer  divided  agamst 
itself,  the  very  cavern  of  j£o1us  where  all 
pent-up  minds  are  stnu^lin^  perpetually 
m  fierce  conflict — it  will  be  time  enough  to 
tlunk  of  proclaiming  her  mistress  of  the 
world.  Till  then,  let  her  be  remanded  to 
her  proper  dwelling  place  in  the  clouds, 
the  una  oL  £ur-off  shadows  and  dreams. 
The  workbhas  too  much  serious  business 
on  hand,  to  be  interrupted  by  her  preten- 
sions, and  may  reasonably  say,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Nehemiah  to  Sanballat  and  Ge- 
shem  the  Arabian  of  old :  "  I  am  doing  a 
great  work,  so  that  I  cannot  come  down  ; 
why  should  the  work  cease,  whilst  I  leave 
it  and  come  down  to  you  ?" 

All  this  is  very  comfortable  doctrine,  of 
course,  for  those  who  have  no  disposition 
and  not  much  power,  possibly,  to  think 
for  themselves,  while  they  have  iust  as 
little  wish  or  will  to  be  bound  by  the 
thinking  of  others.  Agrarianism,  indeed, 
we  may  call  it,  of  the  most  truly  demo- 
craticjorder ;  for  is  it  not  something  more 
to  level  thus  the  aristocracy  of  mind,  than 
it  is  to  bring  down  simply  the  aristocracy 
of  birth  or  fortune  ?  Is  it  not  a  species  of 
self-exaltation,  particularly  soothing  to  the 
sense  we  commonly  have  of  our  own  im- 
portance, to  be  able  in  this  way  to  com- 
pare ourselves  so  favorably  with  what  has 
generally  been  counted  the  highest  order 
of  the  world's  intellect,  and  the  true  nobil- 
ity of  its  life  ?  The  man  who  can  say  of 
all  philosophy,  It  is  mere  wind,  must  needs 
feel  himself  m  this  respect  somewhat  su- 


perior to  the  great  minds  which,  m  diffet- 
>k>t,  in  foet,  9k\ii(Uxry of  eoatndwtions and  I ent  ages,  have  counted  it  worthy  ot  lYieiT 
^oB/bmw^  £rvm  b^iuuBg  to  end'-^-ime  /  attention  and  study.     It  is  much,  aure\\ » 
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for  any  one  to  have  the  thought  clearly 
present  in  his  own  consciousness :  "Py- 
thagoras was  a  fool,  Plato  was  a  fool,  Ar- 
istotle was  a  fool ;  all  the  old  Greek  phi- 
losophers were  fools ;  the  seraphic,  irre- 
fragable doctors  of  the  school  divinity, 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Duns  Sco- 
tus,  the  whole  of  them  together,  were 
fools ;  and  the  same  character  belongs 
most  eminently  to  the  modem  German 
thinkers,  Eant,  Fichte,  Schelling,  Hegel, 
and  all  who  think  it  worth  while  to  waste 
any  time  upon  their  speculations :  but  / 
ajfi  vnse ;  for  I  have  sense  enough  to 
know  that  all  philosophy  is  nonsense,  and 
that  the  less  the  world  is  troubled  with  it 
the  better,  illy  life  is  more  rational,  and 
likely  to  be  of  far  more  account  at  last, 
than  theirs."  Thb,  we  say,  is  comforta- 
ble ;  and  it  is  not  much  wonder,  perhaps, 
that  philosophy  should  be  in  bad  credit 
with  so  many  persons,  when  so  fair  a  pre- 
mium in  this  way  is  made  to  rest  on  un- 
thinking ignorance  and  sloth. 

And  then,  the  case  becomes  still  worse, 
of  course,  when  the  prejudice  of  reUgion 
comes  in,  as  it  is  always  ready  to  do,  in 
favor  of  the  same  conclusion.  It  is  bad 
enough,  we  are  told,  that  philosophy  should 
pretend  to  interfere  with  the  actual  world, 
in  its  common  life,  abstracting  men*s 
juinds  from  its  practical  realities,  and 
amusing  them  with  its  own  theoretic 
dreams ;  but  when  the  evil  is  made  to 
reach  over,  in  the  same  foiin,  to  the  sphere 
«>f  religion  and  faith,  it  is  something  still 
more  difficult  to  be  endured.  And  is  there 
not  in  fact  an  original,  necessary  opposi- 
tion between  revelation  and  philosophy  ? 
Is  not  fiiith  the  simple  contrary  of  specu- 
lation ?  Is  it  not  written,  "  Let  no  man 
spoil  you  through  philosophy  ;"  plainly 
implying  that  we  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  it,  in  the  business  of  Christianity  ? 
And  is  not  the  history  of  the  church  from 
the  beginning  full  of  instniction  and  warn- 
ing, in  the  same  direction  ?  Have  not  all 
•corruptions  and  heresies  sprung  from  phi- 
losophy, luidertaking  to  rule  and  set  a>ide 
the  simple  doctrine  of  God's  word  ?  Wit- 
ness the  flood  of  Gnostic  speculations  in 
the  second  century  ;  the  subsequent  errors 
of  Ori^en  and  his  school ;  the  scholastic 
subtleties  of  the  Aristotelian  theology,  at 
,^  ""  ^-'^ period  ;  and  above  all,  the  ra- 
wmtbeistic  systems,  to  which  the 


modern  German  philosophy 
birth.  Philosophy  and  infidelitj 
to  have,  in  all  ages,  a  close  inwi 
for  each  other.  The  first  ma 
sidered  the  elder  sister,  if  not 
proper  natural  mother  of  tl 
That  state  of  the  church  accorc 
be  accounted  the  most  proe 
which  religion  is  as  Uttlc  as  p< 
subject  of  speculation  ;  and  tni 
meddles  least  with  the  cont< 
faith,  in  the  way  of  inward  tht 
reflection,  is  likely  to  show  1 
best  Christian,  ana  make  his  wa' 
cessf  ully  to  heaven. 

But  now,  in  opposition  to  all 
ular  cant, — that  can  hardly  be  i 
most  part  to  understand  its  own  i 
it  is  at  once  an  ample  reply  U 
philosophy  belongs  to  the  ver] 
tion  of  our  life,  and  cannot  b 
from  it  therefore  without  the  gi 
lence  and  wrong.  For  what  i 
more  or  less  than  the  endeavo 
ourselves  and  the  world,  and.  tl 
which,  at  any  given  time,  this 
reflects  itself  in  our  cons 
And  can  it  be  a  question  at  all, 
be  proper  and  right  for  us  to 
knowledge  of  ourselves  in  this 
lies  in  the  idea  of  humanity  iti 
should  comprehend  within  its< 
mode  of  existence,  just  as  it  i 
includes  also  the  life  of  art  or 
social,  or  political  organization, 
tion  whether  philosophy  is  to  b 
and  approved,  is  precisely  like 
tion  whether  we  should  approve 
rate  government  or  art.  Thej 
so  many  several  spheres  only  c 
man  existence  itself,  which  are 
to  make  it  true  and  complete,  i 
cannot  be  sundered  from  it,  witl 
throwing,  at  the  same  time,  it 
constitution.  It  is  not  by  any 
option  or  will  of  ours,  that  tlie^ 
have  the  right  of  being  compre 
the  organic  structure  of  the  wc 
right  is  as  old  as  the  world  itself 
stand  as  long  as  man  and  natun 
found  to  endure.  If  any  numb 
for  instance,  in  vast  world-conv 
sembled,  should  pretend  to  sit  in 
on  the  right  and  title  of  the  fine 
sic,  sculpture,  poetry  and  the  i 
taiu  t\\e\T  pW^  m  \\i<^  \i^^^, ' 
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I  font  tokgUateihenioatof  iC^ 
t  furtastky  And  iDJwimii  fo  rdi- 

wliat  iroQld  mh  legidation 
I  die  eoA^mate  ihmx  to  expose 
oBne  and  tdUj  of  tlie  ooDgav 
oh  it  avght  ming?  Tbe  fine 
iit  M^  to  msBok  a  eomrentioii: 
ittve  we  to  do  nith  lAef»  Tain, 
*ppMJIioii.*of  an  hoar  I  Ii  the 
nan  to  bethua  auide  or  amiiade. 
ay  pleaamtt  Ort  anthoiifcjr  b 
ind  deeper,  and  fat  more  anaeat 
tt.**  And  ean  it  be  any  more 
le,  I  would  ask,  to  think  ra  legis- 
iHoooph J  out  6L  the  worid  or  out 
mrch,  in  any  efanihr  way  ?  Phi- 
a  no  aabject  for  human  arbitra- 
I  kgidation,  in  eueh  magisterial 
lie  <pe8tion  of  its  being  tolerated 
red,  IS  not  just  like  the  queeticm 
we  shall  haTe»  or  not,  a  tariff  or 
il  bank.  It  ads  no  permission  of. 
exercise  its  appointed  funotioDS  in 
worid-prooess  of  man's  history ; 
■ercisea  them  through  all  aoes 
and  ii  will  continue  to  exercise 
doubty  to  the  end  of  time,  in  virtue 
m  indefeasible  right  to  be  compre- 
n  this  process,  as  an  original  ne- 
[>art  of  its  constitution, 
ophy  is  the  form,  simply,  in  which 
ce  is  required  at  last  to  become 
^  It  is  not,  as  sometimes  sup- 
me  among  the  sciences  only,  m 
in  which  this  may  be  said  of  ge- 

for  instance,  or  chemistry,  or 
itics;  it  is  emphatically  the  sci- 
science  itself — the  form  in  which 
comes  to  master  U$  own  nature, 
ay  of  conscious  self-apprehension 
f.possession.  It  belongs  to  the 
iception  of  knowledge,  that  how- 
tributed  into  manifold  departments 
teres,  it  should  nevertheless  be  at 
;  the  power  of  a  single  universal 
n  science  is  organic,  and  falls  back 
ipon  the  unity  of  self-consciousness 
«ntre  and  ground.  This  is,  how- 
dy to  say  that  it  comes  to  its  true 
[  end  in  .the  form  of  philosophy, 
a  for  this  very  reason  the  mistress 
(yther  of  all  sound  knowledge  in 
other  view.  What  can  be  more 
•I  then,  and  absurd,  than  to  cry  out 
philosophjr  Ba  8ometbiag  unpro- 

'    ia  f   It  were  just  aa  reaaon- 


able  sorely  to  cry  out  against  science  in  any 
of  its  subordmate  departments ;  as  some, 
indeed,  most  oonsistent  in  their  fanaticism, 
have  at  times  pretended  to  do,  in  blind 
homsffe  to  a  life  of  sense,  or  in  the  service, 
possiUy,  of  a  blind  religion.  All  science 
has  its  ehaotic  disorders  and  revolutions, 
its  sooroes  of  danger  and  ita  liabiUties  to 
corruption  and  abuse.  But  what  then? 
Must  we  cease  to  think  and  inquire,  in 
order  that  we  may  become  truly  wise  ? 
Shall  we  extinguish  the  torch  of  knowl- 
edge, that  we  may  have  power  in  the 
dan  to  fSsndy  ourselves  secure  from  harm? 
To  do  so  were  only  to  commit  violent 
wrong  upon  our  human  nature  itself. 
Man  was  made  for  science ;  he  needs  it» 
not  as  a  means  simply  to  something  else, 
but  ai^  a  constituent,  we  may  aay,  m  the 
substance  of  his  own  being.  Buthisrela- 
ticn  to  science,  in  this  view,  is  his  relation 
at  the  same  time  to  philosophy ;  for,  aa 
we  have  just  seen,  science  can  have  no 
reality,  except  as  it  includes  in  itself  a 
reference  at  least  to  philosophy,  as  that 
in  which  alone  it  ean  become  complete. 
Man  then  is  formed  for  philosophy,  as 
truly  as  he  b  formed  for  science ;  and  if  we 
did  but  consider  it  properly,  we  should 
see  and  feel  that  to  xmdervalue  and  de- 
spise the  first,  is  as  little  rational  as  it  is 
to  imdervalue  and  despise  the  second. 
Philosophy  is  not  a  factitious  interest, 
artificially  and  arbitrarily  associated  with 
our  life,  which  we  may  retain  or  put  away 
from  us  altogether  at  our  own  pleasure ; 
it  is  the  perfection  of  our  intelligence  it- 
self, the  necessary  summit  of  self-conscious- 
ness, towards  which  all  the  lines  of  knowl- 
edge struggle  from  the  start,  and  in  which 
only  they  are  made  to  reach  at  last  their 
ultimate  and  full  sense. 

What  has  now  been  said,  does  not  imply 
of  course  that  all  men  are  called  to  be  phi- 
losophers, and  to  exercise  the  functions  of 
philosophy  on  their  own  account.  When 
we  say  of  art,  that  it  forms  an  original 
constituent  sphere  of  our  general  human 
life,  we  do  not  mean  certamly  that  every 
individual  is  required  to  be  a  painter,  or 
musician,  or  poet,  or  all  of  these  together,  in 
order  that  he  may  fulfil  his  proper  destiny 
in  the  world.  Non  omrda  possvmtts  omnes ; 
the  life  of  the  world  is  something  far  moTe 
cowprebensive  and  profound  than  the  He 
ofaajr  one  man,  or  any  ten  thousand  men 
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included  in  its  course.  Humanity  has  its 
measure  in  the  whole,  and  not  in  the  sep- 
arate parts  of  which  the  whole  is  com- 
posed. The  perfection  of  the  individual 
does  not  consist  in  his  being  all  that  the 
general  idea  of  human  life  requires,  but  in 
this,  that  he  shall  truly  fill  his  own  place 
in  un  organism,  which  is  complete  for  the 
purposes  that  belong  to  it  as  a  whole. 
In  this  sense  we  say,  that  art  is  a  necessary 
constituent  of  humanity,  though  few  com- 
paratively may  be  fitted  as  organs  to  exer- 
cise the  functions  for  which  it  calls :  these 
functions  belong  to  the  organic  constitu- 
tion of  our  life,  as  a  whole,  and  for  the  use 
of  the  whole ;  and  where  they  are  not  ac- 
knowledged or  fulfilled,  the  life  itself  must 
be  regarded  as,  to  the  same  extent,  mutila- 
ted and  shorn  of  its  true  sense.  So  in  the 
case  before  us.  Science  and  philosophy 
are  not  necessary  for  all  men,  individually 
and  separately  taken  ;  but  they  art  neces- 
sary at  all  times  to  Man  as  an  organic 
whole.  The  great  fact  of  humanity,  the 
process  of  the  world's  life,  cannot  go  for- 
ward at  all  without  their  presence.  It  may 
be  enough  for  the  mass  of  men  perhaps  to 
be  borne  along  by  the  spirit  of  the  age  to 
which  tliey  belong,  without  any  clear  in- 
sight into  its  constitution  and  course  ;  but 
this  is  not  enough  for  the  age  itself. 
Through  organs  proper  for  the  purpose,  it 
ought  to  come  if  possible  to  a  clear  under- 
standing of  its  own  spirit  and  will,  so  as  to 
be  self-conscious  and  not  blind.  As  we 
have  already  said,  however,  this  self-con- 
sciousness is  pliilosopliy ;  and  towards  it 
at  least  all  human  life  must  continually 
struggle,  so  far  as  it  is  vigorous  and  sound. 
Nay,  a  bad  life  must  rest  in  some  con- 
sciousness too,  often,  to  be  sure,  very  dark, 
of  its  own  meaning  and  tendency  ;  and  so 
far  this  also  will  have  its  philosophy. '  Phi- 
losophy and  life,  in  fact,  whether  men 
consider  it  or  not,  go  ever  hand  in  hand 
together. 

It  is  perfectly  ridiculous,  therefore,  to 
think  or  speak  of  the  world  as  having 
power  to  accomplish  its  history  without 
philosophy  ;  as  much  so,  as  though  we 
should  dream  that  society  might  exist 
without  government.  It  would  be  indeed 
something  most  strange  and  unaccounta- 
h]e,  that  the  human  mind  should  have 
shown  such  an  inreterate  propensity 
through  all  ages  to  speculate  in  this  way, 


in  spite  of  all  discouragement  and  seem- 
ingly bad  success,  if  there  had  been  no 
reason  for  it  other  than  ita  own  Tagrant  j 
curiosity  or  lawless  self-wilL  The  woiU 
haa  never  been  without  its  philosophy>  v 
far  back  as  we  find  it  exhibiting  any  Buni 
whatever  of  a  moral  or  inteUectoal  miB. 
Christianity  wrought  no  change  in  it^  wi 
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the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  to 
a  subject  of  school  speculation ;  aa  thos^ 
it  might    have    been  possible  to   hsife 
hand^  them  down  as  mere  tiaditiiml 
articles  of  faith,  without  their  being  msdl   , 
to  enter  thus,  with  new  informing  pom,  L 
into  the  actual  thinking  of  the  world  ii  L 
well  as  mto  its  actual  li&.    And  yet  isifll  !| 
the  thinldng  of  the  world,  at  all  timely  ^ 
inseparably  identified  with    its    life;  or  ^ 
rather,  is  it  not  the  very  soul  throi^   >, 
which  this  itself  lives,  the  central  streoi  ^ 
that  carries  all  forward  in  its  own  dirfle-  .| 
tion  ?  If  Christianity  were  to  be  sometUw  ' ' 
more  than  a  religion  of  blind  mechaniw  r 
tradition ;  if  it  should  at  all  make  good  ill  i 
claim  to  be  the  absolute  truth    ^f  tk  r 
world,  the  eternal  consummation  of  hunsi- 1 
ity  itself ;  it  mu9t  introduce  itself  into  tk  '■ 
actual  process  of  the  world's  history  u'tl 
stood,  so  as  to  fulfil  and  not  destrOT  tk  ; 
origmal  sense  of  it,  in  all  its  comphcatol 
parts.     We  might  as  well  a^  that  k  J 
shoidd  not  meddle  with  the   sphere  ef;' 
politics,  as  that  it  should  abjure  all  intfl^  ^ 
est  in  philosophy.   The  early  Churoh 


found  herself  compelled  to  speculate.  It-^ 
was  part  of  her  mission  in  the  world,  ts  ^ 
regenerate  its  intelligence  and  reaiOBi 
And  so  in  all  periods  since,  we  find  phik^ 
ophy  closely  interwoven  with  the  actifitr  ^ 
of  the  church  under  other  forms,  nfc^^ 
refusing  to  part  with  its  authority  for  tlM^ 
human  mind,  so  far  as  this  can  be  said  itaf^ 
have  made  any  historical  progress  atsIL^ 
The  Reformers,  in  the  sixteenth  century,'^ 
imagined  at  first,  indeed,  that  their  cea*>< 
required  its  entire  banishment  froB  th^-'f 
territory  of  religion ;  but  they  were 
compelled  themselves  to  have  reoc 
again  to  its  aid  ;  and  in  the  end,  the 
order  of  things  in  this  direction  —  * 
established  throughout  the 
wotVd. 

How  \e^n,  m^^nem  ^^Sl^OkSmkNi^' 
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'  nllQ  MM  pHinBKNB  in  itii  own 

irilh  tti  mm  of  tti  Suqne- 
;  fbr  ifiikiMg  tbrir  iray  toirndft  llie 
te  iroiil  nmt  tUnk ;  would  not 
^iMeli;irftMnedtotliiiik;  ud 
*  peiAk  Oat  it  dMwld  be  tbns 

mm  fei  li»:«feiyiiid  of  Mine  pbilo- 
I  njMMiy  Ikifc  BiAj  repreeent  more 
deaiijftihe  vdAj  of  ite  geoeid  life. 
B  ibllow;  BMioofer,  from  thk  liew 
leeeriniy  idstbm  In  iriiioh  pbfloeo- 
nde  to  the  Ife  of  the  wond,  that 
oi  no  eBlirdy  trithoat  mle  a&d 
hi  its  eoune,  m  is  takm  for 
t  br  the  irholenle  objection  we  are 
WMMWiny.  If  it  fona  an  Original 
eatial  part  of  man**  constitatiop,  it 
V9^  a  hirtorjf'y  eomprdieBded  in  the 
flow  of  hnman  history  as  a  whole, 
tony  implies  ovgaoic  nnity  and  pro- 
It  is  Jost  the  opposite  of  chaos. 
Mfwaiu  mofement^  exhiUting'  the 
ahraya  as  at  onee  the  birth  of  the 
d  the  womb  of  tiie  future,  belongs 
Tery  conception  (^  hnmanitre;  as 
10  as  it  does  also,  that  it  should 
y  resolution  into  a  vast  system  of 
,  fiamilies  and  individuals.  Distri- 
in  time,  and  distribution  in  space, 
:e  necessary,  to  represent  the  one 
tagnificent  fact,  through  which  the 
man  is  made  real.  To  be  human, 
to  be  at  the  same  time  historical, 
lense  here  explained.  If  we  should 
t  the  world  is  not  bound  together 
force  of  a  common  life,  at  any  given 
at  is  made  up  of  nations  and  men 
dly  thrown  into  one  mass  in  an  out- 
dd  mechanical  way ;  it  would  not 
eater  wrong  to  our  nature  than  it  is 
>  suffer,  when  this  life  is  not  appre- 
as  a  continuous  process  also,  al- 
ifferent  and  yet  amays  the  same, 
ng  perpetually  from  one  generation 
another.  In  fact,  the  two  concep- 
mnot  be  held  asunder.  There  is 
roative  here  between  cotmoi  and 
To  be  organic  at  all,  the  world 
e  historical ;  and  its  history  must 
tself  especially  in  the  progressive 
iment  oi  humanity^  as  a  whole,  to- 
fts  mppoiated  end.  Tbh  we  migbt 
Umed  to  amume,  as  mpoatulBte  of 


r^igioii  as  weD  as  reason;  since  in  no 
other  Tiew  ean  we  eoneeire  of  the  world 
aa  eanying  in  itself  a  divine  sense  and 
meaning,  so  as  to  be  the  mirror  truly  of  aa 
idea  in  the  mind  of  €k>d.  Gtod  is  not  the 
author  of  confusion,  eithermnature  or  his- 
tory. He  upholds  and  rules  the  world  hj 
phin ;  and  tus  plan  takes  hold  of  the  end 
frooB  the  beghmmg,  bearinj^  all  life  stead- 
ily forward  as  a  process  in  its  own  aervioe. 
In  this  way»  eveiy  sphere  of  our  general 
human  enrtenoe  comes  to  its  proper  evo- 
lution only  in  the  form  of  history ;  and  so 
we  should  expect  to  find  it  pre-eminently 
in  the  case  of  philosophy,  representing,  aa 
this  does,  the  inmost  eonseiousness  of  the 
race  itself  firom  age  to  age.  The  idea  of 
an  absolutely  stnonaiy  philosophy,  me- 
chanicaMy  at  hand  as  somethmff  ripe  and 
done,  for  the  use  of  the  woild  Sirough  all 
time,  is  an  absurd  contradiction.  How 
could  it  then  represent  the  worid's  Ufoy  m 
its  ever-flowing  aetnal  form?  Changeand 
revolution  here  are  not  at  onee  oontradio- 
tion  and  eonfosion.  May  they  not  be  but 
the  necessary  action  of  history  itself,  salt 
forces  its  way  onward  continually  from  one 
stage  of  thought  and  life  to  another  ?  For 
this  process,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
not  by  uniform  movement,  in  the  same  di- 
rection and  under  the  same  character.  It 
goes  by  stadia  or  eras ;  not  unlike  those 
great  world -cycles  which  geologists  under- 
take to  describe  in  the  primitive  formation 
of  the  earth,  only  compressed  into  much 
narrower  dimensions.  Each  period  has,  of 
course,  its  own  history,  including  the  rise 
and  decline  again  of  its  particular  life,  and 
the  breaking  up  of  its  whole  constitution 
finally,  to  make  room  for  a  new  spiritual 
organisation  ;  and  all  this  must  necessarily 
be  attended  with  some  show  of  chaotic 
confusion,  to  the  view,  at  least,  of  the  su- 
perficial thinker;  while  it  is  still  possible 
that  the  whole  may  be,  notwithstanding, 
in  obedience  throughout  to  the  same  great 
law  of  development  and  progress. 

Such  an  onward  movement  is  found  to 
characterize  in  fact  the  course  of  human 
thought,  as  it  may  be  traced  from  its 
cradle  in  the  ancient  Oriental  world,  down 
to  the  present  time.  Philosophy  has  its 
own  history,  capable  of  being  studied  and 
understood,  like  the  history  of  any  olYieT 
sphere  of  human  life.  This  may  be  so  daiV 
5ii{/ioifeed  as  io  leave  room,  atmany  pointa, 
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for  uncertainty,  and  controversy,  and  doubt. 
All  history  is  open  more  or  less  to  the  same 
difficulty ;  but  still  its  general  sense,  and 
the  force  at  least  of  its  great  leading 
epochs,  are  sufficiently  clear.  It  is  only 
the  unphilosophical  and  uninqiuring,  who 
pronounce  the  record  of  the  world's  life  in 
this  form,  a  farrago  of  unmeaning,  discon- 
nected opinions  and  dreams.  In  propor- 
tion- as  any  man  can  be  engaged  to  direct 
his  own  attention  to  the  subject,  in  the 
way  of  earnest  thought,  he  will  feel  the 
deep  unreasonableness  of  this  presumption. 
The  history  of  mind  he  will  see  to  be 
something  more  than  chaos,  "  without  form 
and  void."  Alas  for  us  indeed,  if  that 
were  all  the  world  here  offered  to  our  faith ! 
Order  in  its  outward  material  structure, 
only  to  make  room  for  an  interminable 
soul-chaos  within ! 

It  would  go  far  at  once  to  break  the 
force  of  much  of  the  prejudice  that  is  en- 
tertained against  philosophy,  if  only  this 
idea  of  a  historical  development  in  the 
case  of  our  world-life  generally,  as  its 
necessary  and  proper  form,  were  fairly 
familiar  to  our  minds.  We  should  then 
understand,  that  the  very  same  life,  in 
passing  upwards  through  different  stages, 
may  be  expected  to  show  itself  under  dif- 
ferent phases  or  aspects,  without  yet  fall- 
ing for  this  reason  into  any  ^elf-contra- 
diction ;  and  in  this  way  we  would  be 
rescued  from  the  narrow  bigotry  of 
measuring  all  past  ages  by  our  own,  while 
at  the  same  time  we  might  be  prepared  to 
estimate  intelligently  the  actual  advanta- 
ges of  our  position,  in  its  advanced  relation 
to  the  past.  As  the  self- consciousness  of 
the  individual  has  different  contents  in 
childhood  and  riper  age,  and  must  neces- 
sarily migrate  through  a  succession  of 
forms  in  order  that  it  may  become  com- 
plete ;  so  we  say  of  philosophy,  wliich 
may  be  denominated  the  self-conscious- 
ness of  the  world  as  a  whole,  that  it  too 
can  Jisscrt  its  proper  reality  only  by  living 
itself,  from  age  to  ago,  upwards  into  new 
and  higher  forms,  till  the  process  shall 
become  complete  in  the  full  completion  of 
humanity  itself — the  glorious,  all-harmoni- 
ous millennium  of  creation.  It  does  not 
follow,  then,  that  a  system  of  philosophy 
hf^  been  nugatoiy  and  null  in  its  own 
timff.  because  it  has  come  to  be  exploded, 
sajr,  and  superseded  by  some  fol- 
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lowing  system.  We  have  no  right  to  declare 
the  wisdom  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  Tain, 
and  just  as  little  to  deride  the  speculatioai 
of  the  medieval  schoolmen  as  learned  non- 
sense, merely  because  their  authority  Im 
long  since  passed  away.  The  Greek 
philosophy  comprehended  both  truth  and 
power  for  the  use  of  the  world,  in  its  own 
time.  It  entered  largely  into  the  growth 
and  education  of  the  human  spirit.  AM 
in  this  way  it  still  continues  to  live  also,ii 
the  organic  progress  of  human  thought 
The  acquisitions  of  the  past  in  this  fonn 
are  not  lost  by  the  downfall  of  the  systemi 
in  which  they  may  have  seemed  originally 
to  inhere ;  they  are  simply  translated  into  the 
constitution  of  other  systems,  and  so  canied 
forward  in  the  vast  intellectual  process  to 
which  these  belong.  In  a  deep  sense  we 
may  say  of  all  history,  that  it  is  thus  a  ptft- 
petual  metempsychosis  of  the  world's  life, 
by  which  it  is  always  new  and  yet 
always  the  same. 

We  may  easily  see,  now,  how  little  room 
there  is  for  the  fashionably  vulgar  imagi- 
nation, that  philosophy  has  little  or  nothing 
to  do   with   the  realities  of  actual  Ufe. 
There  is  indeed  a  latitude  of  meaning  some- 
times allowed  to    the    term,    especially 
in   England   and   our  own    country,    by 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  saved  from  thii 
reproach  in  part ;  though  only  in  such  a 
way  as  to  fall  more  clearly   under  the 
power  of  it  beyond  the  bounds  of  sadi  ' 
exception.     In  the  sense  to  which  we  refer, 
philosophy  is  taken  to  be  a  scientific  in- 
sight simply  into  the  nature  and  force  of 
things  cmpincally  considered,  as  we  find 
ourselves  surrounded  by  them  in  the  actual 
world.     In   this   way   we  may    have    a 
philosophy  of  mind,  by  a  sort  of  spiritual 
anatomical  dissection,  and  then  a  philoso- 
phy of  nature  also  as  something  altogether 
different ;  and  however  it  may  be  with  the 
first,  it  can  easily  be  shown  that  this  last 
is  capable  of  being  turned  to  many  impor- 
tant   practical   uses.     Witness   only    the 
wonders  that  are  now  wrought  by  steam, 
and  the  brilliant,  though  silent,  action  of 
the  electro-magnetic  telegraph.     Philoso- 
phy in  9uch  shape  means  something,  and 
has  a  value  that  can  be  made  tangrible  lo 
the  world's  common  sense.     It  is  the  gloiT 
of  our  own  age,  too,  in  particular,  that  it  ■ 
made  to  c^rry  \\a  ^^aVarj  "^^^r  into  every 
nook  and  cotuqi  q^  omx  o^nsansscLtonXm^ 
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uapUomhyof  nanfiMtoni*  and  a 
iomdij  ortmda.  We  aMke  our  ihoet 
1  teto  ov  brad  ptrikMopUcaUj.  We 
k^  with  eqad  eM,  ef  the  pUkMophT  of 
»¥e«rav«iid  the  pMiMopiiy  of  ja  plum 
We-  em  go  iCiU  fitftber,  and 
Aa  Meaoal  iiie  of  ^i3oKq>hy» 
uMi  the  bnn  of  our  own 
irilL  M  the  lanie  Bacooiaii 
ffc  jwe^ided  ahw^  the  proceaa  be  not 
ihed  too  tev  The  eoieaee  of  mmd,  ae 
pidhd  bj  liMk^  nay  hdp  «  poanUjr  to 
hdEOometii^;  iHiOetheBoiaiceofethMa» 

MifoHed  a  the  nme  way  by  Pdey, 
ly  eerve  to  arart  ua  oeearionany  in  d»- 
^gwdnoar  between  i^bt  and  wrong, 
al  have  &e  eoBQoanon  ia  required  to  itop. 
ir|iluloaophy,aatheBoiaiceof  Mnv^  or 
A  »  aooMlBnea  ealled,  the  aeienee  of  the 
■ohte,  wUeh  ia  after  an  the  only  proper 
■ae  of  the  tony  our  oommoo  s|^atan  of 
iakiii^  la  apt  to  entertam  no  reapeot 
hnterer*  in  tne  genenJ  Tiew  now  notioed. 
ngaidad  aa  nnprofitabk  metaphyaitts 
aenriee  jpoariUr  for  dialeotie 
in  the  aclmla,  Intt  of  no  oon- 
eifmble  uae  besdes  in  our  ordinary  mun- 
ane  experience.  For  does  it  not  in  fact 
lofeas  to  go  beyond  the  bounds  of  this 
iperience ;  showing  itself  thus  to  be 
naMcendea/a/,  as  we  say,  and  more  fit  to 
e  referred  to  the  visionary  moon,  than 
» this  solid  material  earth  we  now  inhabit  ? 
1  it  not,  by  its  own  confession,  the  science 
f  ideas  and  not  the  science  of  facti  ?  It 
I  in  reference  to  such  philosophy  especial- 
f,  that  the  question  has  been  triumphantly 
iked :  What  has  it  done  to  improve  the 
etnal  life  of  the  world,  from  the  days  of 
"lalo  down  to  the  present  hour?  Has 
t  ever  manullEustured,  not  a  steamboat, 
lot  ao  much  as  a  pin  only,  in  the  service 
i  the  world's  comfort  ?  Has  it  descended 
il  all  into  contact  with  the  real  wants  of 
nan?  Has  it  added  one  luxury  to  his 
able,  or  coined  a  single  dollar  oi  new 
realth  for  bis  pocket  1 

The  whole  force  of  this  plausible  repre- 
lentation,  we  say,  is  broken  by  the  view 
le  have  now  taken  of  the  true  nature  of 
pkiloaophy,  and  its  necessary  relation  to 
ike  onward  historical  explication  of  the 
peaft  mystenr  of  humanity.  The  "  chief 
Bad  of  muk,  after  mI),  in  tius  world,  h  not 
}f  4.vmfif  nSnmb^  mad  iehgnplm,  and 


gpreat  Lowell  eetablishments,  for  his  own 
eomfort ;  to  aeue  the  reina  of  nature  in  a 
merely  outward  way,  and  force  her  chariot 
wheela  to  move  aubaerrient  to  his  ahnply 
phynoal  accommodation.  All  this  is  right, 
mdeed,  i%itB  place,  and  we  mean  not  to 
undervalue  or  ccmdemn  the  march  of  irn* 
provement  in  such  outward  form.  Mui 
la  appointed  to  be  the  tamer  and  subduer 
of  nature,  and  it  Is  reasonable  and  fit  that 
thia  should  be  brought  to  serve  him,  with 
absolute  and  univenal  submission.  It  Is 
the  proper  prerogaJive  of  Mind,  its  grand 
moral  vocation,  we  may  say,  in  the  world, 
thus  to  assert  and  proclaim  its  supremacy 
over  Matter ;  as  it  is  the  true  glory  of  this 
laaty  again,  to  be  ruled  and  Sled  by  the 
self-conscious  presence  of  the  first.  But 
thia  lordship,  to  be  true  and  rights  must 
be  moral  as  well  as  physioa],  inward  no 
less  than  outward ;  it  must  be  the  supre- 
maey  of  man  ovw  nature  e«  aura,  and  not 
simply  aa  the  potent  magician  of  science,  at 
whose  bidding  the  spirits  of  the  vasty  deep 
stand  ready,  in  shape  of  steam,  tempest 
and  lightnmg,  to  execute  his  pleasure. 
The»  omy  true  mastery  over  the  worid  at 
last,  is  that  by  which  man  is  brought  at  the 
same  time  to  master  himself,  in  the  clear 
apprehension  and  spontaneous  election  of 
goodness  and  truth  m  their  absolute  form. 
This  is  something  more  than  agricultural 
chemistry,  or  the  rattling  machinery  of 
cotton  factories  and  rolling  mills.  It  is  by 
the  power  of  the  spiritual  at  last,  that  the 
full  sense  of  the  world,  whether  as  spirit 
or  nature,  is  to  be  evolved,  and  the  full 
triumph  of  humanity,  as  sung  in  the  eighth 
psalm,  carried  out  to  its  grand  consum- 
mation. The  chief  end  of  man  is,  not  to 
know  and  rule  the  world  simply  as  it 
stands  beyond  his  particular  person,  but 
to  know  and  rule  it  in  the  form  of  reason 
and  will,  as  the  inmost  constitution  of  his 
own  life.  As  in  the  case  of  his  person 
separately  considered,  the  skillful  use  of 
his  bodily  organs  for  mere  bodily  ends  is 
in  itself  no  argument  of  either  strength  or 
freedom,  but  can  become  of  account  only 
as  such  active  power  may  be  itself  com- 
prehended in  the  higher  activity  of  the 
soul,  moving  always  in  obedience  to  its 
own  law ;  so  here,  also,  it  is  nothing  less 
.  .  than  the  same  moral  self-consciOMSive^ 
f  /  and  self'goremmeni,  that  can  impart  e\\.\ieT 
/  d^tjr  or  value  to  any  doimmon  we  mr- 
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be  brought  to  exercise  over  external  na- 
ture, by  virtue  of  our  mere  intelligence 
under  any  other  form.  But  now  this  in- 
ward supremacy  of  mind  over  matter,  con- 
stituting thus  the  self-conscioiisness  of 
the  world  itself  through  the  ^edium  of 
the  human  spirit,  is  something  which  lifts 
us  at  once  into  the  sphere  of  philosophy. 
It  is  emphatically  at  last  the  power  of  the 
ideal  as  compared  with  tlie  power  of  the 
actual,  the  ascendency  of  the  absolute, 
(universal  reason  and  universal  will,)  over 
the  force  of  all  that  is  simply  empirical 
and  particular. 

Philosophy,  we  say  then,  is  supremely 
practical.  It  takes  hold  of  life,  not  indeed 
upon  its  immediate  surface,  but  in  the  very 
foundations  of  the  great  deep  of  which  it 
consists.  Away  with  the  heresy,  dishon- 
orable to  man  and  God  alike,  that  this 
world  is  ruled  supremely  by  material 
forces,  or  simply  sensuous  mterests  of  any 
kind.  In  the  face  of  Heaven,  we  proclaim 
it  false !  Of  all  forms  of  power  that  enter 
into  its  constitution,  there  is  none  to  com- 
pare with  that  which  belongs  to  mind,  in 
the  form  of  the  Idea.  This  is  more  than 
tempest,  lightning  and  steam ;  more  than 
whirlwind,  cataract  and  fire;  more  than 
the  noise  of  many  waters,  or  the  tumult 
of  the  people  surging  and  roaring  with 
passion.  Not  by  might,  nor  by  power, 
but  by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord,  shall  the 
great  purposes  of  this  world  be  ultimately 
carried.  There  is  nothing  under  heaven 
so  omnipotent  among  men,  as  the  presence 
of  an  Idea,  in  its  true  conception,  repre- 
senting, OS  it  does  always  in  fact,  the  in- 
most and  deepest  consciousness  of  the 
world  itself.  Amid  all  the  thundering 
noise  that  marks  the  progress  of  history, 
it  is  only  here  at  last  we  communicate 
with  its  soul,  and  are  made  to  understand 
the  true  motive  power  which  actuates  its 
wheels.  Men  may  talk  as  they  pleiise 
about  their  mechanics,  and  politics,  and 
tactics — the  world  is  governed,  when  all  is 
done,  by  the  power  of  Ideas ;  and  the 
deepest  thinkers,  though  far  out  of  sight, 
it  may  be  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet,  arc 
still  ever  in  the  end,  by  di\ine  right,  the 
royal  oligarchy,  that  preside  over  its 
afifairs,  and  conduct  them  forward  towards 
their  proper  end.  No  great  revolution 
jbju  ever  vet  occurred,  t£it  took  not  its 
tb  £r8t  nom  the  womb  of  an  Idea.    Ko 
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department  of  our  life  can  1 
towards  perfection,  save  throv 
ence  of  the  same  force.  And  i 
then,  that  philosophy,  the  8< 
Idea,  whose  very  province  it  ii 
world  to  a  consciousness  of  iti 
this  form,  is  not  practical  ? 
deratand  ourselves,  or  posac 
nature  fully,  in  any  respect, 
aid  ?  No  general  activity,  wl 
form  of  thought  or  will,  can  d 
regarded  as  at  all  complete, 
controlled  by  the  liffht  of  p 
not  directly,  at  least  m  an  indi 
cuitous  wav. 

Such  bemg  the  case,  we  nu 
of  course,  that  philosophy  is  ne 
friendly  to  religion.  We  have  i 
that  it  has  entered  largely  inti 
of  Christianity  from  the  beginn 
efforts  have  been  made  from  t 
with  more  zeal  than  clear  ki 
sunder  the  church  entirely  fi 
nection.  All  such  efforts  hav< 
be  of  no  account  thus  far,  m 
tinue  to  be  of  no  account  alwi 
cause  philosophy  is  a  necessa 
of  our  general  human  life ;  and 
the  one  in  this  absolute  way, 
nounce  the  other  also  to  the  » 
If  Christianity  be  truly  divine 
same  time  truly  human,  it  mui 
itself  to  the  actual  constitutic 
its  previous  form,  or  rather  so 
into  its  own  constitution  in  the 
tural  consummation,  that  noth 
ing  to  it  of  right  shall  be  det 
the  whole  on  the  contrary  ; 
under  a  higher  form,  more  [ 
before.  No  wrong  to  the  Gos 
be  more  egregious,  than  that  t 
power  is  limited  and  restrained 
only  of  the  general  organism  of 
life ;  while  other  spheres,  cleai 
in  this  from  the  beginning,  a 
thrust  out  from  the  range  of  it 
hopelessly  profane,  and  incapa 
tification.  It  is  a  hbel  on  CI 
that  his  religion  has  nothing 
politics,  or  the  fine  arts,  or  the 
common  social  life.  It  musi 
with  all  these,  i;iwardly  and 
so  as  to  transfigrure  them  fully 
image,  before  it  shall  have  ac 
lis  m\a«\OTi  Vn.  tlie  world.    Fo 
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vth  of  maVlifet  And  sob 
grpfOBs^tmoB  ibo  in  the  nine 
nn  o(  Christumiljp  that  lihaB 
do vidinliikMopliT.  Is  igno- 
,  aAar  alC  tlie  notoer  of  dSvo- 
mi  tho  11— M?*^  wilks  of  oon- 

jB  oroor  to  piOMnre  thii  MNuid 

CbnitiMulif  ^l*hnff  to  be  the 

itfiil  MMgiateeey  of  mnn't  entire 

rirar  to  niaeh  all  bdoo^ 
an  le^nme  to  be  oeenpied 
It  mmt  enter  then  into  JHfr 
r  the  iroffldf  ae  well  ae  into  its 
.  working ;  and  it  eannot  aeta- 
in  folly  ejMqrt  aeitiafavouffhtto 
with  proper  symmetrical  de* 
,  throaghoat  its  whole  life, 
hat  Christnnity  should  have  no 
with  philosophy^  oomes  simply 
the  end,  that  the  c<»itents  of 
lot  fSmned  to  become  ever  the 
knowledge;  tliat leligioii is ne- 
ometfaiiu^  bhnd  in  its  own  na- 
Mble  of  being  reflected  in  the 
Bss  of  its  snbject  nnder  an  intetti- 
;  that  it  is  to  M  receired  and  held, 
o  last,  in  the  way  of  mechanical 
adition,  on  the  ground,  simply, 
ign  authority  by  which  it  comes 
ted  to  our  confidence  and  trust. 
t  religion  the  inmost  life  of  our 
Dg  itself ;  and  must  not  the  pre- 
10  thyself,  extend  to  it  always  as 
Ary  issue,  in  which  alone  the 
:  for  which  it  calls  can  become 
Strange  that  any  should  hold 
ivilege  and  calling,  by  the  inde- 
^ht  of  his  intelligence  itself,  to 
the  interior  sense  of  the  world 
n  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  and 
it  little  better  than  profane  for 
ink  of  penetrating  the  interior 
is  own  nature,  as  unfolded  to  his 
ess  in  the  Christian  revelation. 
be  prerogative  of  intellect,  to  be 
rent?  and  is  it  possible  then  for 
.y  to  be  the  absolute  truth  of 
the  inmost  substance  of  its  very 
at  including  in  itself,  at  the  same 
pacity  at  least  for  beinff  made 
it  to  its  own  vision  in  this  way  ? 
is  very  conception,  that  it  should 
,  when  complete,  the  ieif-con- 
at  the  wojii  Ja  Its  deepest  and 
t9beaaire  Beage, 


This  isnot  to  make  Christianity-  depend* 
ent  on  philosophy  in  any  way,  for  its  ezist- 
enee.  No  process  of  thinking,  on  the  part 
of  men,  eonld  ever  originate  or  diseover 
reliffiffli  in  this  form ;  jnst  as  little  as  it 
mifpit  be^mpposed  to  originate  or  di^Borer 
the  coostitntion  of  the  natural  earth  and 
hesfena.  Christ,  and  the  new  oreatiimre- 
Yealed  throng^  him,  ate  not  a  tkamgkt  aim* 
ply)  but  a  fiiet,  such  as  philosophy  has  no 
power  either  to  make  or  unma&e.  But 
this  is  00I7  to  say,  that  philosophy  has  no 
power  to.  make  or  unmaxe  the  world's  life 
m  any  view.  The  province  cf  philosophy 
ia  not  to  ersate  truth  in  any  ease,  but  only 
to  make  truth  clear  to  itsen  inthe  reflected 
eoDsdottsness  cf  its  subject.  It  is  truth 
itself  in  the  form  of  self-knowledge ;  and 
in  this  view,  there  is  no  reason  surely  why 
Christianity  should  treat  it  as  false  and 
profiuie,'but  every  rsason  on  the  contrary 
that  it  should  be  made  welcome  to  the 
Ch»tii«  q>hei«,  a.  its  lightfol  •taetimi7 
and  home. 

But  we  are  p(nnted  to  actual  history  in 
proof  of  its  pernicious  poww  in  the  view 
now  notioed.  It  has  been  from  the  begin* 
ning,  we  are  told,  the  fruitful  mother  of 
heresies  and  corruptions  in  the  church. 
And  has  it  not  ever  shown  a  sort  of  native 
affinity  with  atheism  and  infidelity  ?  lias 
it  not,  more  or  less,  openly  proclaimed  it- 
self the  enemy  of  Christ,  from  the  days  of 
Ammonius  Saccas  and  Origen  down  to  the 
days  of  Immanuel  Kant,  and  from  the  epoch 
of  the  Critical  Philosophy  onward  again, 
with  rapid  development,  to  the  culmina- 
tion of  this  modem  movement  in  the  pan- 
theism of  Hegel  ? 

This  only  shows,  we  may  reply,  that 
philosophy  is  not  of  itself  Christianity ;  and 
still  further,  that  Christianity  has  not  yet 
fully  mastered  the  inward  life  of  the  world. 
But  this  is  nothing  more  than  we  find 
abundantly  made  evident  to  us,  in  the 
manifestation  of  the  world's  life  also  under 
other  forms.  Art,  science,  government,  all 
have  exhibited,  in  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tian history  thus  far,  a  more  or  less  un- 
friendly relation  to  the  Christian  conscious- 
ness, refusing  to  acknowledge  and  accept 
it  as  the  only  proper  form  of  their  own 
being.  But  what  then  ?  Shall  we  abjure 
all  art,  sciencQ  and  politics,  for  this  reasotv, 
as  necessarily  unholy  and  profane^.  Ot 
shall  we  say  that  tlieir  whole  past  \na^ 
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has  been  false  and  without  valiie,  as  not 
springing  directly  from  Christ  ?  And  why 
then  should  we  entertain  any  such  judg- 
ment in  regard  to  philosophy,  which  at 
last  is  but  the  consciousness  which  enters 
into  all  these,  and  makes  them  to  be  what 
they  are  in  fact  ?  It  comes  simply  to  this,  . 
when  all  is  done,  that  philosophy  is  not  of 
itself  Christianity,  and  that  it  must  neces- 
sarily fall  into  an  infidel  position,  if  it  as- 
sume to  be  in  its  own  separate  nature  suf- 
ficient for  the  ultimate  purposes  of  man's 
life,  as  comprehended  in  Christianity,  and 
in  Christiamty  alone.  But  although  philos- 
ophy be  not  thus  the  actual  power  of  the 
divine  fact  itself,  it  may  be  said  to  consti- 
tute, nevertheless,  the  interior  fundamental 
form  of  the  world's  life,  on  which  the  pow- 
er in  question  is  required  to  make  itself 
felt — the  posture  of  humanity  at  any  giv- 
en time,  in  its  relation  to  the  great  regenera- 
tive process  by  which  it  is  thus  to  be  trans- 
formed finally  into  the  full  image  of  God. 
In  this  view,  philosophy  is  a  great  fact  too 
— nothing  more  nor  less,  indeed,  than  the 
self-consciousness  always  of  the  world  it- 
self, at  such  stage  of  its  historical  de- 
velopment as  it  may  have  reached  at  the 
time ;  and  as  such  a  fact,  it  must  be  re- 
8pcct<?d  by  Christianity,  in  order  that  this 
may  at  all  take  hold  on  the  vast  world- 

?rocess  to  which  it  belongs,  in  a  real  way. 
hat  is,  Christianity,  to  conquer  fully  the 
world's  life,  must  become  philosophical, 
by  endeavoring  continually  to  work  itself 
into  the  consciousness  of  the  world  as  it 
stands,  for  the  purpose  of  thus  help- 
ing it  forward  into  a  form  that  mav  be 
found  fully  commensurate  at  last  with 
its  own  di>'ine  contents.  Tlie  ultimate 
problem,  of  course,  is  the  full  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  two  powers  here  brought  into 
view,  in  such  way  that  neither  shall  be 
allowed  to  do  violence  to  the  other,  but 
both  come  finally  to  harmonious  union,  as 
form  and  substance  in  the  actualization  of 
all  that  is  comprehended  in  the  idea  of  hu- 
manity. But  it  lies  in  this  conception  it- 
self, that  they  should  continually  seek  each 
other  in  the  resolution  also  of  this  prob- 
lem, and  be  more  or  less  interwoven 
through  all  the  process  by  which  it  is  to 
be  accomplished.  Christianity  must  ent^r 
the  mind  of  the  world  as  it  is,  to  secure 
ojir  permaaent  power  in  its  life.  Philoso- 
p^r,  it  deserves  to  he  well  remembered  \ 


and  eamestlj^  laid  to  heart,  is  the  only  me- 
diimi  by  which  the  new  creation  in  Chnst 
Jesus  can  come  into  trinmpbant  contact 
with  the  actual  muversal  life  of  man,  as  it 
stands,  in  the  form  either  of  art,  or  Bciencp, 
or  political  oivanization.  An  vophHosopli- 
ical  Christianity  may  be  sufficient  tosiTe 
a  multitude  of  individual  souls  for  hearen, 
but  it  can  never  etmquer  the  world. 

Admitting,  too,  that  philosophy-  has  its 
dangers  for  Christianity  as  vren  as  for  fife 
generally,  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  tk 
wont  of  philosophy  is  always  domeOaag 
more  full  of  peril  still.  Relicion  camiotbe 
made  so  practical  as  to  stand  in  no  rdatioD 
whatever  to  intelligence  and  thought  It 
must  ever  rest  in  a  theory  of  some  l[ind,tfctt 
will  be  found  to  rule  and  condition  its  in- 
fluencc  upon  the  world.  If  this  theonr  be 
not  philosophically  sound,  it  will  be  philo- 
sophically unsound  and  &lse ;  and  as  t 
medium  of  communication  with  the  worid's 
life,  it  will  to  the  same  extent  be  a  banier 
to  the  proper  power  of  the  Gospel,  as  ap- 
pointed for  its  salvation.  We  hare,  indeed, 
a  widely  extended  school,  if  we  may  so 
use  the  term,  who  affect  to  hold  Christim- 
ity  (greatly  differing  at  the  same  tnne,  to 
be  sure,  about  its  true  form)  directly  fnm 
Christ  and  the  Bible,  without  the  help  of 
any  theory  whatever,  as  the  medium  of  its 
apprehension.  But  it  needs  no  very  deep 
philosophy  certainly — though  the  case  it- 
self shows  that  it  calls  for  iome — ^to  per- 
ceive the  utter  vanity,  nay,  profound  ab- 
surdity, of  every  such  pretension.  The 
greatest  slaves  of  theory,  commonly,  are 
just  those  who  profess  to  have  none ;  only 
their  theory  includes  in  itself  no  life,  bat 
resolves  itself  at  last  into  the  power  of 
blind,  tyrannical,  tradition.  If  we  need  to 
be  cautioned  against  philosophy,  we  need 
still  more  perhaps  at  this  time,  at  least  here 
in  America,  to  be  cautioned  against  the  ten- 
dency that  seeks  to  bring  aU  philosophy 
amon?  us  into  discredit,  and  which  would 
exclude  its  authority,  only  the  more  effec- 
tually to  bind  the  yoke  of  its  own  ceremo- 
nialism upon  our  necks. 

However  it  may  be  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  it  is  clear  indeed  that  what  is  want- 
ed among  ourselves,  to  bring  our  life  gen- 
erally into  right  form,  is  not  less  pbifeso* 
phy  than  we  have  at  present,  but,  if  H 
were  possib\e,  «i  ^^kaX  deal  more.  Then 
IS  a  sad  dvs^^TOYOt^vitk,  \si  ^i«s  ^^sokb^^ 
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•a  G£^  betwten  oatward  acthUy 
raid  eoBMkMWMM ;  whioli  fanplies^ 
kr»  90  fitf  M  it  pTOTaib,  A  want  iA 
f^poMOMwn  and  aetf-contrply  in  tlie 

osronifciniidactinfeyitielf ;  a  want 
eitesBTcly  felt  alnfidy  tlurooghout 
ial  ayaleift  to  wlueh  it  belongB*  and 
ay  be  eipeotad  to  woik  itMlf  oat 

or  Iator»  tf  not  met  with  proper 
lUe  lemady,  into  the  moat  diiAa- 
ifttot abaoliitdy fatal,  practical re- 
We  need  eaniest»  profound  tbouqbt,  ' 
nd  ondled  in  the  inmost  philoeo- 
ecmaeiooaneaa  of  the  age,  b  j  which 
Bontand  the  problem  we  are  called 
reaaa  lotion,  and  eo  to  turn  oar 
to  light  aeconnt.  Aeticm,  of  coane, 
nportant  for  the  proper  use  of  life ; 
f^  to  oar  natoie,  not  simply  to 
in  itidf  the  senae  iA  the  anrronnd- 
rid,  bat  tomoald  thia  alaoiivto  its 
mage;  and  it  is  only  ander  this 
hat  it  can  ever  possibiy  show  itself 
)te.  Phflosophy  withoat  action,  is 
I  Bomething  helplesa,  and  liable  to 
I,  aa  we  see  exemplified  on  a  larse 
1  the  lustory  of  specolation  among  tne 
1  Qermans.  But  then,  action  with- 
ilosophy  will  be  found  just  as  little 
r  to  be  trusted  also,  in  the  end,  for 
-eat  puq)oses  of  human  life.  No 
ation  can  well  be  more  false,  than 
>pose  that  our  American  practical 
is  sufficient  of  itself  to  accomplish 
t  is  comprehended  properly  in  our 
>n  as  a  people.  Power,  to  be 
it  for  moral  ends,  must  be  accom- 

with  light.     The  force  of  mind, 
ed  from  the  inward  illustration  that 

of  right  go  with  it  always,  is  made 
emble,  more  or  less,  the  force  of 
nature,  and  becomes  of  the  same 
irith  the  strength  of  the  whirlwind 
mtoin  torrent.     It  may  carry  all  be- 

for  a  time,  but  the  action,  at  last, 
ler  mtional  nor  free.  We  need  not 
le  energy  of  will,  which  now  dis- 
hes us  above  all  the  nations  of  the 
but  the  clear  insight  of  speculative 
,  also,  to  clothe  our  will  with  its  full 
to  be  thus  energetic  and  strong, 
r  national  spirit  be  brought  to  know 
iflsess  itself  fully  in  a  free  way,  so 
tie  action  of  the  nation,  in  all  the 
S  of  its  life^  majr  he  Bllod  and  ruled 
}0  goal  of  a  true  Beif-coDsciouaness, 
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in  the  form  of  philosophy,  and  we  shall 
then  be  prepared  to  fulfill  indeed  the  high 
destiny  that  seems  to  be  assigned  to  us  on 
the  part  of  Heaven.  Such  a  anion  of  ac- 
tion and  speculation,  joined  with  the  yast 
resoorceck  of  our  outward  life,  and  the 
mighty  scope  thrown  open  to  us  by  the 
ffenius  of  our  pohtical  institutions,  might 
be  expected  to  carry  us,  in  due  time,  far 
bevond  all  the  world  has  yet  been  pennit- 
ted  to  reach,  in  the  way  of  moral  progress, 
under  any  other  fonn.  May  we  not  say, 
indeed,  that  this  is  the  very  problem  of 
problems,  which  our  new-bom  America 
IS  called  at  this  time  to  solve,  iSor  the  uni* 
Tcrsal  benefit  of  men  in  all  time  to  come  ? 
At  present*  as  alr^y  remarked,  we  are 
manifestly  suffering  through  the  want  of 
speculation,  and  not  from  its  excess.  Ac- 
tum is  allowed  too  often  to  overwhelm  or 
crowd  out  thouffht.  There  reigns  among 
us,  indeed,  a  wiik-spread  prejumce  against 
pUlosophy,  in  its  true  and  proper  charac- 
ter, which  makes  it  difficult  to  secure  any 
earnest  attention  to  its  claims  in  any  quar- 
ter. In  the  mean  time,  besides,  to  make 
the  case  still  worse,  a  false  empirical 
scheme  of  thought,  (since  all  action  must 
have  $ome  spiritual  bottom  on  which  to 
rest  in  this  way,)  claiming  to  be  philoso- 
phy itself,  though  only  its  wretched  cari- 
cature, in  fact,  has  come  to  underlie  our 
activity  on  all  sides,  and  is  now  ready  to 
resist  all,  deeper  thinking,  as  an  invasion 
upon  its  own  rights.  The  general  charac- 
ter of  this  bastard  pliilosophy  is,  that  it 
affects  to  measure  all  things,  both  on  earth 
and  in  heaven,  by  the  categories  of  the 
common  abstract  understanding,  as  it 
stands  related  simply  to  the  world  of  time 
and  sense.  These  categories,  however, 
being  in  themselves  the  fonns  or  types 
only  of  things  in  this  outward  world,  and 
representing  therefore  the  conditions  mere- 
ly of  existence  in  space  and  time — some- 
thing relative  always  and  finite  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  case — become  necessa- 
rily one-sided  and  false,  the  moment  we 
attempt  to  carry  their  authority  beyond 
these  limits,  and  to  apply '^them  to  the 
truths  of  the  pure  reason.  This  has  been 
triumphantly  shown  by  Kant,  in  his  im- 
mortal work  on  the  subject;  whose  argu- 
ment thus  far,  at  least,  can  never  be  ii\3iX\- 
£ed  by  the  skeptical  use  to  which  it  Nvas 
turned  in  his  own  hands,  but  on\y  makci 
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it  necessary  to  surmoant  this  skepticism 
by  pressing  forward  to  still  higher  ground. 
It  should  be  understood,  and  borne  in 
mind  always,  that  the  skepticism  of  Kant 
id  not  something  from  which  we  escape  hj 
falling  back  simply  on  the  sensuous  phi- 
losopny,  once  for  all  demolished  by  his 
gigantic  criticism.  As  against  Mtt,  his 
argument  and  the  bad  use  he  makes  of  it, 
arc  alike  legitimate  and  sound.  With  the 
premises  of  Locke,  it  is  not  possible  suc- 
cessfully to  i^-ithstand  the  reasoning  of 
David  Hume  ;  and  the  rcasoning.of  David 
Hume,  brought  to  understand  itself,  and 
pushed  out  to  its  proper  imiversal  form, 
conducts  us  over  with  hke  necessity  to  the 
critical  Idealism  of  Immanuel  Kant.  If 
our  knowledge  can  have  no  other  ground 
on  which  to  rest,  than  that  which  is  offer- 
ed to  us  in  the  forms  of  the  sensible  world, 
as  apprehended  through  catei^ories  of 
thought,  simply  answerable  to  their  out- 
ward and  finite  nature,  it  ought  to  be  clear, 
surely,  that  it  cannot  reach,  with  any  true 
force,  and  at  knowledge,  to  objects  that  he 
beyond  this  sphere.  The  system  of  Locke 
pretended  to  do  so,  indeed,  building  its 
faith  in  the  absolute  and  infinite  upon  de- 
ductions from  the  simply  relative  and 
finite.  This  pretension,  false  from  the  be- 
ginning, Kant  has  fairly  and  forever  over- 
turned, leaving  the  world,  so  far  as  that 
philosophy  could  help  it,  without  any  sure 
hold  upon  a  single  truth  beyond  the  range 
of  its  present  experience.  And  yet  it  is 
just  this  false  and  helpless  system  of  think- 
ing that  still  insists,  too  generally  among 
ourselves,  on  its  right  to  rule  our  whole 
life,  and  that  is  ready,  alas  !  on  all  sides, 
to  stigmatize  as  transcendental  nonsense, 
if  not  something  still  worse,  ever}'  attempt 
that  is  made  to  go  beyond  itself  in  the 
way  of  earnest  and  profound  speculation. 
The  whole  tendency  of  tliis  pliiloso])hy 
is  towards  materialism  and  infidelity  ;  as 
\vc  may  see  abundantly  exemplified  by  its 
past  histor}'  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
jmrticularly  in  France,  It  may  be  asso- 
ciated, it  is  true,  with  an  opposite  system  ; 
as  commonly  in  this  country,  where  it 
claims  the  spiritual  and  supernatural,  in- 
deed, as  peculiarly  its  own  province.  But 
so  far  as  such  connection  goes,  it  is  out- 
only  and  traditional,  not  inward  and 
27ie  philosophy  itself  has  no  power 
b  the  Bpiritual  and  supernatural, 
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and  in  pretending  to  do  so,  only  drags  it, 
in  fact,  downward  into  its  own  sphere,  so 
that  it  is  in  the  end  truly  neither  cme  nor 
the  other.  It  reasons  from  time  to  eter- 
nity with  vast  dexterity  and  ease ;  estab- 
lishing, by  striet  Baconian  comparison  and 
induction,  the  existence  of  God,  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  and  the  truth  of 
revelation  ;  but  it  is  all  in  such  a  way  ss 
turns  eternity  itself  into  time,  and  foroa 
the  whole  invisible  world  to  become  i 
mere  abstraction  from  the  world  of  sense, 
llie  empirical  understanding  afiects  to  be- 
come transcendent,  (as  Kant  calls  it,)  aad 
may  please  itself  with  the  imagination  of 
having  actually  grasped  in  this  way  tbe 
truth  which  lies  beyond  its  own  h(»iiOB ; 
but  it  is  the  illusion  of  one  who  dreams 
himself  to  be  awake,  and,  behold,  he  b 
asleep :  the  object  grasped,  when  all  ii 
done,  belongs  to  the  sphere  of  sense,  sod 
not  to  the  sphere  of  spirit.  This  philoso- 
phy makes  no  room  at  all  for  t^eos ,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term ;  its  ideas  are  all 
intellectual  abstractions  merely,  that  is 
such  carry  in  themselves  no  necessary  or 
universal  force.  How  is  it  possible,  that 
such  a  system  should  have  depth  or 
strength  ;  that  it  should  penetrate  the  in- 
terior sense  of  life,  in  any  quarter ;  or  that 
it  should  communicate  true  spiritual  earn- 
estness to  the  general  character  and  con- 
duct of  men,  in  any  direction  ?  All  tbe 
higher  interests  of  our  nature  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  to  suffer,  wherever  it 
prevails. 

The  bad  power  of  this  system  is  widely 
exemplified  among  us,  in  our  reigning  in- 
difference to  philosophy  itself,  and  oar 
want  of  faith  genemlly  in  the  objects  with 
which  it  is  of  right  concerned.  Specula- 
ti  )n  and  action  are  very  commonly  regard- 
ed as  opposite  spheres,  only  outwardly  it- 
lated  to  each  other;  in  which  view,  tbe 
first  must  ever  be  shorn  of  all  earnest  in- 
dependent interest,  on  its  o\i7i  account.  It 
is  either  held  to  be  of  no  force  for  actwl 
life  at  all — the  unprofitable  metaphysical 
pugilism,  merely,  of  the  schools,  by  whicb 
tbe  world  can  never  be  made  wiser  or  bet- 
ter— or  else,  to  save  it  from  such  reproseh, 
it  is  forced  to  quit  the  skies  wholly,  ami 
become  the  mere  shadowy  echo  of  exp^ 
rience  and  **  common  sense,"  as  it  is  called, 
m  ihe  ^mcie  oi  dVs^cil^  material  ends.  It 
is  pursued  aKiooT^^xi^'^  «di&nc  ia  ^ 
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or  as  A  restricted  trade.  Few  have 
uth  in  philosophy  as  the  origiital  and 
ul  mimreaa  of  life.  Few  have  any 
Bobd  belief  in  the  reality  of  id^s,  as 
isg  more  than  the  generalimiions  of 
,  or  the  wisely  calculated  results  of 
LOn  utiUtariaji  experience.  He  is 
ed  too  generally  to  be  the  beet  phi- 
tier,  whose  tbioluD^  is  found  to  move 
Tally  la  the  orbit  (^  the  common  un- 
loding,  while  it  shows  itself  at  the 
Lime  moat  skillful  in  discerning  the 
)D  between  means  and  end,  and  is 
led  at  kst  with  the  largest  peroent- 
a  the  way  of  practical  benefit  and 
The  baring  of  all  ihis  on  our  dS' 
life,  is  sufficiently  plain  in  every  di- 
n.  Oar  lite'raturc  and  science,  our 
mica  and  poUtics,  nay,  our  very  eth- 
d  divinity,  are  all  made  to  suffer  in 
une  way.  They  are  not  properly 
iSc. 

:  defect  is  particularly  obvious  and 
y  of  notice,  in  our  general  system  of 
tion.  Whatever  advantages  this  may 
IS  in  other  respects,  it  is  character- 
ilmoat  universally  by  s  sad  want  of 
>hitoeopliical  spirit.  The  idea  of  a 
ite  department  or  faculty  of  phlloso- 
is  necessary  to  complete  the  concep- 
if  a  university  e<lucaiion,  is  almost 
from  our  minds.  The  prejudice  of 
on  is  indeed  too  strcmg,  to  allow  its 
Mnishment  from  our  colleges,  in  an 
and  formal  way.  Kvery 
tself  bound  to  include  in 


of  studies  something  wliich  it  is  pleased  to 
dignify  wiih  the  title  of  philosophy,  in  the 
shape  particularly  of  metaphysics  and 
ethics,  as  a  sort  of  crowning  distinction  in 
honor  of  the  Senior  year.  But  the  crown, 
alas  1  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  key- 
stone of  the  academic  arch,  that  binds  and 
supports,  the  whole  ;  it  is  at  best  an  out- 
side ornament  simply,  of  most  light  and 
airy  structure,  set  loosely  on  its  summit, 
of  which,  in  a  short  tjme,  no  trace  what- 
ever is  to  be  fonnd.  We  may  safely  say, 
that  the  way  in  which  philosophy  is  taught 
and  studied  in  our  colleges  generally,  is 
suited  only  to  bring  it  into  discredit.  It 
stands  in  no  organic  connection  witli  the 
course  as  a  whole  ;  it  is  handled  in  the 
most  mechanical  and  external  way,  as  a 
thing  of  simple  memory  and  report ;  and 
to  complete  the  miaci'y.  it  is  acknowledged 
only  in  a  form  which  subverts  its  whole 
sense,  by  substituting  for  it  a  poor  parody 
that  is  wholly  unworthy  of  its  name.  In 
its  own  nature  the  most  earnest  of  inter- 
ests, it  is  thus  metamorphosed  into  the 
most  frivolous  and  trivial.  We  need  not 
wonder,  that  in  such  circumstances,  it 
should  appear  shorn  of  all  strength.  Wa 
need  not  wonder,  that  the  interest  of  libe- 
ral study  generally,  deprived  in  this  way  of 
its  proper  toal,  shouM  be  made  to  sufTer  at 
every  point.  An  earnest  philosophy  is  in- 
dispensable to  an  earnest  education,  as 
through  this  again  it  is  indispensable  to  all 
real  earnestness  in  life.  J,  W.  X. 
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tRt,  or  rather  tht  poetic,  la  a  tbeme 
muBt  be  forevor  re-discnssed  and 
ned,  eince  it  is  a  matter  upon  which 
medncated  and  uaretlecting  most 
efer  to  their  own  individual  impres- 
lAe  the  divine  institution  of  Ghria- 
',  it  adapts  itself  to  all  hearts  and 
ncitiea.     l^ereisnODe  so  stoelush. 


hard,  and  full  of  m^,  but  poetry  mm' 
for  the  time  change  lus  nature  :  the  wild- 
est savage  has  his  chants  and  danees,  and 
though  when  they  are  translated  to  u> 
there  is  nothing  poetic  perceptible  in  them, 
yet  they  sbaJl,  t«  him,  be  poetry.  The 
Chmese  have  th«r  poems,  as  well  as  we 
oura ;  but,  with  tM  perveisencss  ap^t- 
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taininff  to  most  traits  of  character  in  our 
celestial  antipodes,  what  they  consider  el- 
egant poetic  writing,  we  should  class  with 
the  maxims  of  poor  Richard.  "Kcaou 
Seen  Sang,"  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  a 
late  traveller,  "  seemed  to  revel  in  a  para- 
dise of  self-complacency,  as  we  sat  to  lis- 
ten to  his  magniloquent  intonations  of  the 
classics.  The  impassioned  gesture  and  lit- 
I'rary  enthusiasm  of  Keaou,  would  have 
led  us  to  believe  that  his  mental  enjoy- 
ment was  very  great,  and  the  ideas  con- 
veyed by  the  composition  very  sublime. 
But,  on  translating  the  immortal  fragment, 
it  was  frequently  found  to  consist  of  some 
such  sentiment  as  these :  '  He  who  makes 
just  agreements,  can  fulfill  his  promises ; 
lie  who  behaves  with  reverence  and  pro- 
priety, puts  shame  and  disgrace  to  a  dis- 
tance ;  he  who  loses  not  the  friendship  of 
those  whom  he  ought  to  treat  with  kind- 
ness and  respect,  may  be  a  master.'" 
Tlicse  are  very  sensible  worldly  maxims, 
but  they  are  certainly  not  much  more  po- 
etic to  us  than  "  Time  is  money,"  "  An  hon- 
est man's  the  noblest  work  of  God,"  or 
any  of  the  points  and  antitheses  which  may 
occur  in  poetr}%  and  belong  to  it,  but  can 
<;xist  without  it — the  pure  products  of  the 
iiiised  intellect.  So,  if  we  are  content  to 
seek  nearer  than  China  for  an  illustration, 
we  may  discern  that  what  is  poetr}""  to  one 
is  not  so  to  another ;  for  who  has  not 
seen  eves  suffused  bv  the  recitation  of  bal- 
lads  of  the  most  silly  character  possible  ? 
Political  elections  often  entfender  sorious 
])oems  of  this  sort.  The  Miller  doctrine 
was  a  myth  that  gave  birth  to  hymns  at 
once  lofty  and  laughable.  The  temple  of 
the  Mormons,  no  doubt,  echoed  to  the 
songs  of  bards. 

In  the  multitude  of  tastes  between  these 
«»xtreme  productions  and  those  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Milton,  there  can  never  be  a 
consensus  omnium  as  to  the  tiiie  definition 
of  Poetry,  any  more  than  there  can  be 
among  artists  as  to  what  are  the  requisites 
of  HKJii  ART.     There  is,  however,  a  con- 
stant tendency  towards  such  an  unanimous 
agreement,  as  generations  rise   up   from 
youth  to  age,  through  the   experience  of 
passion  and  the  growth  of  reason.     It  is 
very  well  settled  that  the  names  we  have 
Just  mont'ioned  stand  at  the   head   of  our 
poetic  literature,     Somo  college  students 
r?re/er  Bjrron — others  Tennyson  ;    Milton 
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they  almost  universally  consider  very  pe- 
dantic and  dry ;  and  although  they  cannot 
but  admit  there  are  some  humorous  char- 
acters in  Shakspeare,  they  would  rather  see 
him  on  the  stage  than  r^d  him.  As  they 
grow  up  into  life,  however,  if  they 
continue  (as,  alas!  but  few  of  them  do 
in  our  spreading  country,)  to  love  lit- 
erary studies,  they  see  more  and  more  of 
the  OTcatness  of  these  wonderful  men,  and 
acquiesce  more  and  more  in  the  general 
verdict  of  the  world.  Thus  the  proceiB 
forever  goes  on,  the  pore  art  of  poetiy 
standing  before  the  race  like  a  pillar  of 
fire,  seen  by  all,  but  seen  best  by  thoie 
who  are  in  the  van,  or  now  and  then  seen 
best  of  all  by  the  far-reaching  eye  of 
genius. 

There  was  one  not  many  years  ago  that 
saw  it,  as  it  would  seem,  in  its  very  purity ; 
who  had  approached,  with  his  self-con- 
sciousness all  awake,   into  its    empyreil 
circle,  and  could  define  its  form  and  fii  its    ( 
qualities  and  limits — Coleridok,  the  most    I 
poetic  of  philosophers,  and  the  most  pro-    i 
found  and  candid  of  critics.     His  mind    I 
seemed  peculiarly  formed  to  be  at  once 
the  ezhibiter  and  expounder  of  the  highest 
forms   of  poetry;    he  could  assume  the 
lyric  frenzy,  and  could  analyze  it  also  ;  he 
not  only  wooed  the  pure  muse  successfully, 
but   without  losing  his   own   heart;    be 
united,  in  short,  in  one  person,  the  rarest 
qualities    of  artist  and  critic,  actor  and 
reflector,  doer  and  obser^'er.     The  defini- 
tion of  poetry  he  has  given  in  his  Bio- 
grapliia  Literaria,  and   especially  in  the 
volume  cont.aining  the  immortal  criticism 
of  Wordsworth's  L}Tical  Ballads,  is  one 
whose  excellence  appeals  to  a  man's  indi- 
vidual growth  in  the  same  manner  with 
that  of  all  the  great  models  of  art,  viz. :  it 
grows  better  by  time,  and  is  more  under- 
stood the  more  it  is  studied.     Few  persons 
in  active  life  have  leisure  to  read  Cole- 
ridge ;  indeed,  it  is  questionable  whethex* 
his  peculiar,  minutely  guarded,  yet  el^  — 
quent,  philosophical  style  should  be  rec^ 
mended  to  young  persons  engaged  in 
tive  literary  or  professional  pursuits;     "\] 
is  a  writer  who  were  perhaps  better  lef^^  1 
those  who  cannot  avoid  him.     Any 
one  who  may  have  fancied  that  he 
comprehended  the  distinctions  in  the  d 
lion  ^e  ^TQ  «\^e«iL\tk\et  ^  ««^enil 
w'\\\  pToba\>\^  %iA  cr^'Eftrtn^^Qoa^ 
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ople  Argument  for  modestj  in  the 
xtion.  And  this  wilt  arise,  not 
cerlJlin  theory's  wedding  ita^lf  to 
id  Htid  confining  it  to  n  particular 
lut  simply  from  hia  owa  personal 
nee  of  rife :  he  will  understand  them 
as  he  does  bin  lililton  and  Shak- 

not  from  their  hiiving  educated 
it  from  his  having  grown  older  and 
t  «id  suffered  more.  It  is  ow 
i  to  recur  briefly  to  these  distinc- 
id  principles,  culling  out  and  er- 
;  some  of  the  most  important  of 
and  th(^n  to  apply  them  to  the 
ider  review, 
a  first  chapter  of  the  second  vol- 

the  Biogrsphia,  a  new  edition  '^ 
las  just  been  issued  by  the  Mcssi 
St  Putnam,  after  a  short  accou 
origin  of  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  ti 
proceeds  to  eiplata  bia  ideas,  fin 
EM,  secondly,  of  FoRTnv  itself,  ,.. 
d  in  attnce.     Of  a  poem  he  ob- 

F^»l.  That  it  must  be  in  metre 
le,  or  both  ;  it  must  have  the  su- 
.  form.     Secoadlg.    lU  immediale 

must  be  the  communication  of 
'..  But,  thirdly.  "  The  comraunlca- 
rleasure  may  be  the  object  of  a  work 
rically  composed,  as  in  novels  and 
«.  Would,  thee,  the  mere  super- 
I  of  metre,  with  or  without  rhyme, 
bese  to  the  name  of  poems  ?  The 
is,  (and  this  distinction  we  italicize, 
)  reader  may  observe  it  carefully,) 
hing  can  permanenHy  pUate  which 

contain  in  ilaelj  the  reason  why  it  ii 
aol  olhenL'ite.  If  ractro  be  super- 
ill  other  parts  must  be  made  con- 
iritb  it.  They  must  be  such  as  to 
be  perpetual  and  distinct  attention 
port,  which  an  exact  correspondent 
Ke  of  accent  and  sound  are  calcu- 
I  excite.  The  final  definition,  then, 
iced,  may  be  tJuis  worded  :  A  po- 
nat  species  of  composition,  wliich  is 
i  U  works  of  science,  by  proposing 

immediate  object  pleasure,  not 
and  from  ail  other  spei^es  (liaving 
ject  in  common  with  it)  it  is  dis- 
l«d  by  proposing  to  itself  such  de- 
>in  the  tchuU,  as  is  compatible  with 
let  gratification  from  c:ich  compo- 

lisciiiaaiaiiaa  Jiere  made  seems  to  j 
■y  macb  ;  for  the  gratj£eatiim  re- j 


ceivt-d  from  each  pai 

e  nnem  musl 

he  such  as  is  also  ou 

hede- 

light  to  be  inspired 

:  each 

must  help  each  and 

loso- 

pher  does  not  overl. 

ueil 

paragraph  :     "  If  a 

^   cull 

every  composition  a        .^. 

irh- 

ion  uncontrovertcd. 

least  competent  toch<u. 

^  ».... 

intention.     If  it  were  e 

I   liiv- 

whole  is  likewise  entert         > 
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ng,  the  purpose  and  ~\ 
■netrical  arrangement.  The  philosophic 
critics  of  all  ages  coincide  with  the  ulti- 
mate judgment  of  all  countries,  in  equally 
denying  the  prabcs  of  a  just  poem,  on  tlie 
one  hand,  to  a  series  of  striking  lines  or 
distiohs,  each  of  which,  absorbing  the 
whole  attention  of  the  reader  to  itself,  dis- 
joins it  from  its  context,  and  makes  it  a 
separate  whole,  instead  of  an  harmonizing 
part;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  an  unsus- 
tfiined  composition,  from  which  the  reader 
collects  rapidly  the  general  result,  unnl- 
tracted  by  the  component  parts.  The 
reader  should  be  carried  forward,  not 
merely,  or  chiefly,  by  the  mechanical  im- 
pulse of  curiosity,  or  by  a  restless  desire 
to  arrive  at  the  ^nal  solntion  ;  but  'by  the 
pleasurable  activity  of  mind,  excited  by 
the  attractions  of  the  journey  itself.  Like 
the  motion  of  a  serpent,  which  the  Egyp- 
tians made  the  emblem  of  intellectual 
power  ;  or  like  the  path  of  sound  through 
the  air  ;  at  every  step  he  pauses,  and  lialf 
recedes,  and,  from  the  retrogressive  move- 
ment, collects  the  force  which  again  car- 
ries him  onward.  Frecipitandus  est  ixhtr 
spiritus,  says  Petronius  Arbiter,  most  hap- 
pily. The  epitbot  Wbtr,  here  balances  the 
preceding  verb  ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
ceive more  meaning,  condensed  in  fewer 

We  have  quoted  largely  this  character- 

islif  passion  for  its  buautitul  clearuess  ani 

'  bi-eadih   mid    condensation    of    iViougWl. 

Bui  the  deSnition,  it  must  be  terrwimbeiei 
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is  after  all  only  of  a  poem,  and  is  intended 
to  distinguish  that  species  of  writing  from 
proie,  Evangeline,  and  many  works  far 
inferior  to  it,  come  indisputably  within  the 
definition.  If  we  wish  to  examine  what 
are  the  elements  of  a  great  poem,  we  shall 
find  them  in  the  succeeding  and  concluding 
paragraphs  of  the  chapter,  under  the  defi- 
nition of  poetry.  Of  course  the  excel- 
lence of  a  poem  as  a  work  of  art  must  be 
determined  by  the  manner  in  which  it  de- 
velops those  elements.  After  the  form, 
the  question  is,  how  far  is  the  piece  poetic  1 
Or  the  examination  mis^ht  be  reversely 
thus  :  after  considering  how  far  the  piece 
is  poetic,  the  only  other  question  must  be. 
how  far  is  the  form  bom  of  and  consonant 
with  the  quality  of  the  piece  as  poetry  ? 
For  in  poetry  the  form  and  the  spirit  are 
in  reality  inseparable,  and  the  task  of  con- 
sidering them  apart,  to  which  our  minds 
are  compelled  by  the  infirmity  of  their  con- 
stitution, while  it  is  the  only  way  by  which 
we  arrive  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
whole  subject,  leads  necessarily  through  a 
labyrinth  of  distinctions  in  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  thread  one's  way  with- 
out errors. 

We  might  now  consider  the  form  of 
Evangeline,  and  its  general  keeping,  and 
its  intellectual  ability  and  merit  as  a  work 
of  taste;  the  definitions  already  given 
being,  as  we  consider,  for  such  an  exami- 
nation, the  best  standard.  But  as  all  these 
(jualitics  should  be  subordinate  to,  and 
i^ rented  by,  poetuv,  we  must  go  still  fur- 
ther into  the  matter  abstractly  before  de- 
scending into  particulars.  Poetry  is  to  all 
the  other  qualities  what  charity  is  to  hu- 
man abilities  ;  without  it  all  is  "  sounding 
brass."  It  is  the  father  of  all  metres  ;  all 
varieties  of  rhyme  are  but  its  outward 
limbs  and  flourishes.  Let  us  abandon  our- 
selves once  more  to  the  guidance  of  the 
adventurous  explorer,  whose  soul  lived  in 
the  tropics  of  passion,  while  at  the  same 
time  his  mind  wandered  clear  and  unchilled 
in  the  darkest  and  coldest  zones  of  thought. 

"What  is  poetry?  is  so  nearly  the  same 

question  with,  what  is  a  poet  ?  that  tlic  answer 

to  the  one  is   involved  in    the   solution  of  the 

other.    For  it  is  a  distinction  resulthig  from  the 

poetic  genius  itself,  which  sustains  and  modi- 

^s  the  ttnagee,  thouehts  and  emotions  of  the 

''  ^ind.     The  poet,  described  in  ideal 

(agw  the  whole  soul  of  man  into  \ 


activity,  with  the  rabordinaUon  of  its  facultiet 
to  each  other,  according  to  their  relative  worth 
and  dignity.  He  diffuses  a.  tone  and  spirit  of 
unity,  that  blends,  and  (as  it  were) /lues,  etch 
into  each,  by  that  synihetic  and  magical  pnwer, 
iowkid*.  we  liave  exelvsirely  appropriated  Ae 
name  qf  imagination.  This  power,  first  put  in 
action  by  the  will  and  nndmtanding,  and  ro- 
tained  under  their  irremissiTe,  tboi^  gentle 
and  unnoticed,  control,  (iaxtM  effertvr  kaSenui 
reveals  itself  in  the  bcdance  or  reconciliatioo  of 
opposite  or  discordant  qualities ;  of  sameoMi, 
witli  difference  ;  of  the  general »  with  the  con- 
crete ;  the  idea,  with  the  imaee  ;  tlie  indiWd- 
ual,  with  the  representative ;  the  sense  of  nor- 
elty  and  freshness,  with  okl  and  fctwilii'  ob- 
jects; a  more  than  usual  state  of  emotionb 
with  more  than  usual  order  ;  judgment  efer 
awake,  and  steady  self-possession,  with  enthn- 
siasm  and  feeling  profound-or  vehement ;  and 
while  it  blends  and  nannonizes  the  natural  and 
the  artificial,  still  subordinates  art  to  nature ; 
the  manner  to  the  matter ;  and  onr  admira- 
tion of  the  poet  to  our  sympathy  with  the 
poetry." 

"  Finally,  ooon  sekse  is  the  scMnr  of  poetic 
genius,  fancy  its  dratert,  MonoH  itsuFSt 
and  IMAGINATION  the  soul,  that  is  eveiy where, 
and  in  each ;  and  forms  all  into  one  gracefol 
and  intelligent  whole." 

To  make  this  perfectly  clear,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  read,  or  rather  stody,  the 
chapters  in  the  preceding  volume  of  the 
Biographia,  leading  to  the  discussion  of 
the  esemplastic  power,   up  to   the  point 
where  the  author  wisely  writes  himself  a 
letter,  advising  him  to  proceed  no  further — 
a  task   we   would   recommend    to   none 
who  are  not  already  somewhat  versed  in 
metaphysical  reading,  and  have  not  smat- 
tered  away  the  original  confidence  in  their 
ignorance,  which  is   the  surest  guide  to 
knowledge.     Let  us  reverently   endeavor 
to  explain  what  he  means  by  the  Imagina' 
tion  which  is  the  soul  of  poetic  genius, 
and  the  Fancy  which  is  its  drapery.     In 
common  parlance  these  words  are  uaed  in* 
torchangcably :  here  their   meanings  are 
widely  different.     If  the  important  word^ 
in  this  final  sentence  are  fully  understood. , 
we  are  under  no  apprehension  of  bein. 
unintelligible,  when  we  speak  of  the  genii 
of  Mr.  Longfellow. 

What  is  meant  by  "  good  sense"  is  cl 
we  understand  a  vigilant  presiding 
having  the  common  knowledge  of  ^th 
world  in  greater  or  less  degree  nndr^^  ff 
controV  *.  uv  «om«  oi  oxa  modera  small  f^h^ieii 
animal /eeling  «^Tna\A\x^ Via  "^^AKft^^  ^ 
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^MMMSifiMt 


u» 


^r^ 


mil  ■Mtiiaed, 


WT  wi-  eiottM*  movag  Toy  graoe- 
Uhr»  iMi^  ior  all  tlMft  azlnmely  wank 
M  MMaBaiesL  Wb«t  it  meant  bj 
■olim  k  alao  MfiBetlf  plain;  bat  the 
fldwr  two  wmw  are  leia  eaailj  dia- 
tiigiiahfiii»  and  no  man  can  understand 
iMB  fidlyp  ludan  ha  peaaeaaea  tlien  in  a 
ooaaflkMBB    dngrta '  Umaetf,   whieh    rery 

do   mo4«    Lat  «  go  baek  to  the 

in  ttie  firat  Toliuner 
to : — *^  The   dcaoiva- 

thflny  I  ooMider  cither  aa  prinuurj 
oraeeondiniy.    Tho  primaiy  niAoiirAnov, 

1  hdd    to    bo  the   living   power   and 
fame  Agent  of  aU  human  Peroeption» 
aidaa  a  vepetitkin  in  the  finite  mind  of  the 
ctanal  net  of  creation  m  the  infinite  I  am/* 
Ihitia  fo  any,  aa  weandemtandit»itiithat 
fint  ipinciple  in  tlw  nund  of  man»  which 
caabka  Um  to  aay,  **  I  eaat ;"  over  this 
the  will  haa  no  control    **The  aeomidary 
I  fionaidcr  aa  an  echo  cf  the  former,  co-ex- 
iring  w^  eonacioiM  wiU,  yet  still  aa  iden- 
tioal  with  too  prnnaxy  in  the  kM  of  ita 
amncj,  and  diflnving  only  indrarae,  and  in 
the  flooda  of  ita  operation.    It  diaaoWea, 
diffoies,  diaaipatefl,  m  order  to  re*create ; 
or,  whcnre  this  {Process  ia  rendered  impossi- 
ble, yet  still,  at  all  eyents,  it  struggles  to 
idealise   and  to  unify.     It  is  essentially 
eifa//'  etc.     "  Fancy,  on  the  contrary,  has 
DO  other  counters  to  play  with,  but  fixities 
and  definities.     The  fancy  is,  indeed,  no 
oUier  than  a  mode  of  memory  emancipated 
from  the  order  of  time  and  space,  and 
Uended  with,  and  modified  by,  that  empir- 
ical phenomenon  of  the  will,  which  we  ^x- 
press  by  the  word  choice.     But,  equally 
with  the  ordinary  memcHy,  it  must  receive 

t  all  its  materials  ready-made  from  the  law  of 
^  anociation." 

In  brief,  it  is  to  the  imagination  that  we 
:>    owe  the  tss/otnts^  ptnotr  in  poetry,  and  to 

2  Uie  fancy  its  imagery.  The  imagination 
^  is  the  wing — the  fancy,  the  plumage ; 
^  ihst  ii,  eonsidering  them  as  disUnct  qual- 
^  iiMs,  like  the  "  or^ns  "  of  the  phrenolo- 
^    piBt.  Bit  they  umte  in  all  proportions,  and 

u^aU  degrees  of  submission  to  the  primary 
^  coQseiouBiiesa.  Where  the  poet,  in  the 
^  opQB  (iay^  urith  the  disappointments  of  the 
f  I  V^  the  distraction  of  the  present,  and 
0'  .  J^p^eiaaeaa  of  the  future  around  him ; 
If  *^  ^  ywSigTa&it  a]]  awake,  bis  memory 
^f  ^^'^'^ m^ Jffgnui^ and Jua  fjuiof  teeming 


with  imaffea ;  can  resolutely  caat 
looae  and  al»ndon  himself  to  a  rapture 
that  ia  feigned  and  yet  real — ^that  despiaea 
reaaon,  yet  never  goea  beyond  it — that  in 
short  acta  the  whok  of  the  faculties  of  his 
nature  into  intenae  activity — it  is  by  the 
atrei^^  (tf  hia  imagination  that  he  is  ena- 
bled to  do  it ;  and  it  is  according  as  this 
faculty  of  his  mind  ia  put  forth,  that  we 
fed  ma  power.  In  some,  it  is  exerted 
with  leaa  iA  the  will  than  in  othera. 
Shakapeare'a  inmg^nation  carried  him 
quite  beyond  consciousness,  so  that  he 
utters  the  divineat  aonga  without  knowing 
it ;  Milton^B  had  more  iA  the  dull  clay  to 
contend  with,  but  then,  with  an  Atlaa-like 
strength,  he  bears  the  burden  Uhthe  very 
sky.  Coleridge  himself  is  another  splen- 
did example  of  the  power  of  the  faculty 
he  has  analysed.  He  muat  have  had  an 
almoat  infimtdy  greater  tenacity  of  con- 
acioua  reaaon  to  overcome  than  ordinary 
meUf  yet  when  hedoea  rise,  how  strong  ia 
hia  flight !  He  reminds  one,  though  the 
reader  will  amile  at  the  application,  of 
what  the  French  Lord  aays  of  ParoUes,  in 
All's  Well  that  Ends  Well :  <'  Is  it  pos- 
sible he  should  know  what  he  is,  and  be 
that  he  is  V*  Like  his  own  Albatross,  he 
is  an  unwieldy  bird ;  but  when  he  is  once 
on  the  wing,  "  thorough  the  fog,"  or  on 
the  good  south  wind,  he  wins  his  way  with 
an  unconquerable  vigor. 

Wherever  this  strength  is  put  forth, 
and  under  whatever  variety  of  obstacles, 
it  never  fails  to  be  felt.  It  is  indeed  *'  the 
faculty  divine."  Whether  exerted  with 
more  or  less  of  learning,  in  poetry  or 
prose,  in  writing  or  in  any  other  art,  or  in 
actual  life,  it  is  at  once  perceived  and  its 
force  measured  according  to  its  degree. 
It  is  the  contact  of  soul  with  soul.  In  life, 
it  is  the  essence  of  character.  Men  do 
not  affect  each  other  through  dry  intel- 
lect; it  is  not  by  argument  alone  that 
they  sway  each  other ;  it  is  by  the 
strength  of  the  imagination.  Some  men 
have  weak  intellects  combined  with  great 
force  of  character :  it  is  almost  miraculous 
what  a  power  they  will  exert  over  those 
around  them.  In  some  this  power  de- 
velops itself,  through  a  rou^h  nature,  in 
violence  and  impetuosity ;  m  others  it 
works  smoothly.  It  makes  the  tuTvea,  wvWv 
which,  in  this  jangled  and  discotdaivt 
world,  the  spirits  of  men  play  upou  eacb 
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other.  Some  are  sweet  and  tender,  some 
rapid  and  harsh,  some  melting,  others 
inspiring.  In  what  but  the  imagination 
consists  the  subtle  power  of  great  rulers  ? 
Mere  force  of  will  is  not  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  it.  We  must  estimate  the  souls 
even  of  such  men  as  Napoleon  by  our 
own,  and  certainly  all  the  power  of  i^^ill 
in  the  whole  human  family  would  never 
suffice  to  account  for  such  phenomena, 
without  the  presence  of  that  "  synthetic 
and  magical  power"  which  ever  "  struggles 
to  idealize  and  imify" — a  power  which,  in 
such  extreme  cases,  seems  almost  to  de- 
prive the  soul  of  its  free  agency,  and  make 
the  man  a  "child  of  destiny,"  while  in 
reality  it  is  the  excels  of  liberty. 

But  the  most  lovely  development  of 
this  Imagination,  which  is  the  souFs  life, 
is  in  Poetry  and  the  fine  arts.  Here  it 
acts  not  to  gain,  or  primarily  to  overcome, 
but  to  please.  Here  it  speaks  through 
beautiful  forms,  and  the  delightful  play  of 
thoughts.  It  moves  us,  but  at  the  same 
time  enchains  us.  If  it  awes  us  it  does 
not  make  us  afraid,  but  merely  quickens  in 
us,  for  the  moment,  a  kindred  tftrill. 
Only  here,  through  poetry  and  art,  is  it  that 
man  to  man  is  lovely  and  excellent ;  only 
here  tluit  his  soul  expands  above  the  gross 
things  of  earth,  and  aspires  to  reach  the 
original  imas^e  of  its  Maker.  The  act  of 
adoration  is  its  highest  exercise.  To  pray 
truly  is  not,  though  it  should  be  one's  duty 
to  strive  to  make  it  so,  an  act  for  all  times 
and  places,  nor  is  it  to  be  accomplished 
easily,  though  to  endeavor  is  all  that  is 
required  of  us.  Ilence  the  dim  aisles  of 
venerable  churches,  lofty  music,  and 
solemn  ceremonies,  are  assistants  to  devo- 
tion, because  they  call  oft'  the  Fancy  from 
its  ordinary  scenes,  and,  by  turning  it  to 
loftier  ones,  teach  it  to  lead  its  elder  sister 
the  Imagination  to  retire  into  its  secret 
closet  and  there  worship  the  Infinite  Ma- 
jesty of  Heaven.  Next  to  this  exercise  of 
the  soul,  there  is  no  art  in  which  it  de- 
velops itself  against  more  difficulty  or 
with  more  irresistible  power  than  in  music. 
This  art  requires  infinite  learning  and  in- 
finite physical  education.  It  tasks  both 
body  and  mind,  at  the  very  moment  of 
imaginative  rapture.  The  poet  here  must 
soar  with  his  mind  crowded  to  the  utmost 
with  mnihematicnl  £>ymmctries,  and  his 
w»  literally,  as  well  aa  figuratively,  on 


the  strings  of  his  lyre.     Hence  it  is  an  art 
in  which  the  imagination  is  more  won- 
drously  near  and  present  than   in  anj 
other;  and  also,  one  in  which  the  great 
masters  are  fewer  than  in  any  other,  and 
the  interval  between  them  and  their  infe- 
riors, wider.     Were  it  not  for  this,  that 
the  composer  can  educate   himself  into 
such  a  habit  that  he  can  create  a  whok 
work  in  his  mind  alone,  or  pass  and  repoM 
it  at  will  across  his  fancy,  as  one  may  • 
movement  that  he  has  often  heard,  the 
productions  of  the  great  musical  geniuei    ; 
would  be  absolute  miracles  ;  as  it  is,  the    i 
spiritual  vigor  stands  before  us  more  naked    j 
in  this  art  than  even   in   poetry.     The    \ 
power  of  Handel  is  felt  more  uniTerBaD? 
and  at  once,  than  that  of  Milton  ;  many    '. 
have  admired  the  ever-active  and  gncMi  j 
invention  of   Haydn,  to  whom  Chancer    '• 
would  be  a  mere  antique  ;  the  qnalities  of 
Mozart  are  more  instantly   moving  thao 
those  of  Shakspeare;  and  it  is  easier  to 
understand    Beethoven    than    Coleridge. 
For  the  learning  of  the  science  supplies  m 
music  the  place  of  "  good  sense    in  po- 
etry ;  and  symmetry  becomes  more  readily 
the  habit  of  the  mind  than  sense. 

Kut  poetry,  if  it  is  below  music  in  inten- 
sity and  rapidity,  is  above  it,  and  above 
painting  and  sculpture,  in  universality.  If . 
in  it  the  imaginative  power  is  not  so  sud- 
den, it  is  not,  on  the  other  hand,  confined 
to  so  narrow  a  range.  If  it  does  not  draw 
th(^  spirit  so  near,  it  enables  us  to  see  more 
of  it  at  a  time.  If  it  does  not  magnify  eo 
much,  its  field  of  vision  is  greater.  For  it 
is  not  limited  to  symmetries  of  ear-fonns, 
or  groups,  figures,  or  views  for  the  eye; 
it  includes  all  forms  and  all  thoughts.  It 
' '  brings  the  whole  soul  of  man  into  activity,  j 
with  the  subordination  of  its  faculties  to 
each  other,  according  to  their  relative 
worth  and  dignity."  God  be  thanked  for 
all  these  lovely  arts,  but  most  of  all  for 
this — the  di vines t  of  all ! 

Let  us  now  descend  from  these  abstract 
principles,  and  endeavor  to  apply  them  to 
Evangeline.  But  we  must  firet  inform  tli» 
reader  more  particularly  what  the  book  iii  |c 
than  he  could  learn  from  the  title-pagOk 
copied  at  the  beginning  of  our  article. 
That  only  informs  him  that  it  is  a  "  tale  of 
Acadie,"  which  was  the  old  French  name 
for  the  pemivftvA^  iVv&i  >a  now  a  part  of 
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r  be.gma.  U  Grand  Pre,  a  village  of 

ietllcrs  conuuuing  about  a  hundred 

The  time  is  soon  after  the  ex* 

ag&uiBt  liOukbuTf;.  The  i[it«rest 
Impends  on  the  misfortunes  of  tbe 
1  heroine.,  Gubriel  Lajeimesse  and 
inc  BcUefontaine — *ilhcr  of  whom, 
r*f,  troold  have  hod  shorter  namoB 

been  preeent  at  the  christening. 
wo  are  betrothed  and  are  soon  to 
led ;  but  before  they  are  so,  game 
ships  come  into  the  harbor  with 
M  break  in>  the  settlement  and 
r  the  iababitants,  which  is  accord- 
oe.  The  wretched  people  are  huii 
;  St  one  place,  some  at  another,  ftna 
laealtcred  throughout  this  country. 
ine  k»cs  Gabriel,  and  the  whole  of 
tinder  of  the  tale  is  on  account  of 
litu^  and  efibrta  to  find  him.  At 
)  she  in  going  down  the  Mississippi 
nbrous  boat,  while  he  is  going  up 
rift  boat ;  she  feels  in  her  spirit 
B  near,  but  does  not  know  that  he 
Md,  till  her  boat  reaches  the  new 

his  father  the  next  day,  and  she 
lat  he  has  gone  to  the  far  West,  on 
tig  expedition.     Not  disheartened, 

off  after  him  the  succeeding  day, 
iwshini,  always  loo  late  to  overtake 
■n  to  the  biise  of  the  Ozark  moun- 
So    passes   her   whole   life,   in   a 

search  for  her  lost  lover.  She 
aTTvhere  :    to  the  shores  of  Lake 

down  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the 
n  Mission — "in  cities,  in  fields,  in 
(y  camps  and  battle  fields  of  tbe 
At  length  m  her  old  age  she 
■om  the  troubled  sea,  at  Philfldel- 
Pleased  with  the  Thee  and  the  Thou 
Quakers,"  she  remains  there,  and 
»  Sisters  of  Mercy,  whose  duty  it 
t  tbe  sick.  Finally,  in  the  time  of 
)ir  fever,  she  sees  among  the  dying 
capital  an  old  man  with  thin  locks  ; 
j9  such  11  cry  of  anguish  that  "  the 
Art  up  from  their  pillows :"  it  is 
!  He  just  recognizes  her,  and  then 
It  of  his  eyes  suddenly  unks  into 
s,  "  as  when  a  lamp  is  blown  out 
st  of  wind  at  a  casement."  She 
er  head ;  the  long  agony  is  over 
d  the  story  ends  with  her  saying, 
r,  I  thank  thee !" — an  ejaculation 
:h,  for  reasons  perfect! f  clear  to  I 
iad  wbiob  wB  hope  to  laake  so  to  j 


ihe    reader,    we  co"!"!  "" 

r-^Tiin  from 

heartily  joining. 
In  the  first  place. 

hosen 

to  write  tliia   talc. 

lal  w 

natural  form  of  Engli 

Latin 

hexameter,  or  a  form  u.k 

'-  .^emble 

it,  and  without  rhyme-    '■  u 

- .         -h  mu-se 

\s  boldly  invoked  to 

»                  sin  fir 

(page  90  ;  he  baa  th< 

her  aid)   m  lines  wb 

parts  of 

"  Quadrepedsnle  potrein  lonii 

D         tit  ung^a 

caiDpum." 

The  consequence  is,  that  each  line  is  by 
itself,  and  rushes  down  with  a  doleful  deca- 
dence that  in  a  short  time  carries  the  reader's 
courage  along  with  it.  Knowing,  as  Mr. 
Longtellow  of  course  does,  the  fate  of  all 
similar  attempts,  it  is  strange  that  he 
should  have  had  the  hardihood  to  have 
made  another.  But  it  is  still  stranger  that 
one  who  has  so  exqiusite  an  car  for  the 
melodv  of  rerse,  considered  by  itself, 
should  be  so  httlc  able  to  distinguish  its 
propriety  considered  in  connection  with  a 
subject,  and  as  aiding  to  imbody  and  carry 
out  harmoniously  a  particular  imaginative 
hue.  "Nothing  can  permanently  jilease 
which  does  not  contain  in  itself  the  reason 
why  it  is  BO,  and  not  otiierwise  :" — the 
reader  will  remember  that  we  italicized 
this  sentence  in  the  definition  of  a  poem  ; 
it  was  that  we  might  use  it  here.  We 
cannot  see  why  this  tale  should  have  been 
written  in  this  measure  ;  there  is  no  con- 
sonance between  the  form  and  the  sub- 
stance  of  the  narrative.  But  to  show  this, 
let  us  quote  a  passage  as  a  specimen.  We 
will  take  the  description  of  the  heroine  : — 

"  Somewhat  apart  from  the  village,  and  nearot 
the  Basin  of  Minaa, 

Benedict  Bellefoninine,  the  wealtliiest  faraicr  of 
Grand-Pre, 

Dwelt  on  hisgoodiy  acres  jsnd  with  him,  direct- 
ing Ina  household, 

Gentle  Evangeline  lived,  liis  child,  and  the  pride 
of  the  village. 

Stalworth  and  etatelf  in  form  was  the  man  of 
ieventy  winters ; 

Meart;  and  hale  was  he,  aa  an  oak  timt  is  cov- 
ered witli  anow-flnhea  ; 

White  as  the  snow  were  his  locks,Bn<l  Ins  cheekn 

a.-*  brovi-n  as  the  oak-leaves. 
Fair  was  she  to  behold,  that  maidcQ  ot  Beveii- 
toea  sumioerB, 
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EvtmgeUne. 


I 


Black  were  her  eyes  aa  the  benr  that  grows  on 

the  thorn  bv  the  way-siiK, 
Black,  yet  how  toftly  they  gleacoed  beneath  the 

brown  ehaiie  of  her  trefwes ! 
Sweet  was  her  breath  av  the  breath  of  kine  that 

feed  in  the  meadows. 
When  in  the  harvest  heat  she  bore  to  tlie  reap- 

era  at  noontide 
Flagons  of  home-brewed  ale,  ah !  fair  in  sooth 

was  the  maiden. 
Fairer  was  she  when,  on  Sunday  mom,  wUIe 

the  bell  from  its  turret 
Sprinkled  with  holy  sounds  the  air,  as  the  priest 

with  his  hyssop 
Sprinkles  the  congregation,  and  scatters  blesi»- 

ings  upon  them, 
Down  tlie  long  street  she  passed,  with  her  chap- 
let  of  beads  and  her  mis^al, 
Wearing  her  Norman  cap,  and  her  kirtle  of  blue, 

and  tlie  ear-rings, 
Brought  in  the  olden  time  from  France,  and 

since,  as  an  heirloom. 
Handed  down  from  rootlier  to  child,  through 

long  generations. 
But  a  celestial  brightness — a  more  ethereal 

beauty — 
Shone  on   her  face  and  encircled   her  form, 

w^hen,  after  confession. 
Homeward  serenely  she  walked  with  God*s 

benediction  upon  her. 
VVhcn  bhe  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the  ceasing 

of  exquisite  music." 

Is  this  natural  poetry  ?  Does  the  nar- 
rative require  these  **  dying  falls?"  We 
answer,  no ;  the  measure  jars  upon  us ;  it 
is  as  though  we  were  reading  intense  prose 
lK;fr>rc  a  slowly  nodding  China  mandarin. 
The  face  falls  at  the  end  of  every  line. 
Where  was  the  necessity  for  choosing  such 
H  form  ?  It  cannot  be  that  the  idea  of  its 
appropriate* ness  rose  up  spontaneoiLsly  in 
the  author's  mind  on  his  first  conceiving 
the  piece,  and  that  he  used  it  because  he 
felt  it  to  be  the  best ;  at  least  it  is  to  be 
hoped  it  did  not.  That  motion  which 
C'olcridge  calls  the  life  of  poetr}%  is  here  a 
very  mehmchr>ly  life  indeed.  It  is  a  "  body 
of  this  death."  Was  it  because  it  was  a 
new  form,  and  the  author  wished  to  show 
that  '•  some  things  could  bo  done  as  well  as 
others?"  Then  he  should  not  have  at- 
ti'mpted  it  for  three  reasons :  first ^  the  mo- 
tive is  unworthy  of  a  poet ;  secondly ^  the 
same  thing  or  others  very  like  had  been 
tried  before  a  hundnid  times,  and  it  is  evi- 
dent to  any  student  that  it  has  never  suc- 
ceeded, because  it  docs  not  accord  with  the 
tre  of  our  language ;  and,  thirdly  t  i\o 
r  M  light  to  try  such  novelties  wiih- 


'  out  bong,  like  Collins  in  his  Ode  U 
ing,  successful.  Was  it  because  1 
forms  were  exhausted  ?  How  mud 
would  be  an  imitation,  wereitneoei 
make  such,  of  the  melody  of  Cornw 
such  a  monotonous  tune  as  this !  ^ 
tried  all  ways  of  reading  it,  now  i 
accents  and  pauses,  now  reading  it  n 

:  but  it  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the 

,  and  whether  as  prose  or  verse  is  e 

'  cold,  affected  and  unnaturaL  The 
book  did  not  accustom  us  to  it ;  sad 
its  growing  more  and  more  tediom  \ 
end,  we  do  not  believe  another  i 

>  twice  as  bulkv. 

I  But  it  may  be  urged,  Evangeline  i 
walk  of  art  to  which  strictness  of  eii 
should  not  be  applied.     It  is  not  aUe 

'  to  nuike  the  cfaaracters  natural,  bsl 
to  make  them  in  harmony  with  each 
It  is  raised  very  hi^h  into  the  poetic  r 
and  the  mind  which  approaches  it 
for  the  nonce  lav  aside  common  sen 

m 

put  on  spectacles  which  turn  all  thi 
gold.  To  appreciate  such  constai 
Evangeline's,  one  must  be  very  refii 
deed.  The  whole  work,  in  short,  is 
that  it  required  these  awkward  ii 
planes  of  lines,  that  perpetually  cai 
reader  down — and  down — and  doi 
in  order  to  make  it  sufficientlv  remc 
strange.  It  is  a  painting  on  glass,  i 
laws  of  its  own.  I1ic  attempt  is 
idealize,  but  to  create. 

So  far  as  such  opinions  recogn 
propriety  of  works  of  art  in  whi 
fancy  shall  give  the  whole  a  delica 
peculiar  hue,  their  justice  must  be 
ted,  of  course.  We  suffer  ourselve 
pleased  with  transparencies  around 
we  see  landscapes  in  the  frost  picti 
windows ;  there  are  innumerable  gol 
gions  above  the  sunset,  and  mimat 
them  in  the  glowing  coals  ;  nay,  f 
angels  and  devils  peep  out  upon  v 
from  the  papered  walls.  ^Vllate' 
fancy  permits  will  come  into  poetry, 
may  Ik'  good  poems  as  literal  as  th 
of  the  Hall,  and  others  equally  good, 
ciful  as  the  Faery  Queen.  But  in 
much  as  in  the  other,  the  form  and 
should  be,  because  it  must  be,  creal 
and  conform  with,  and  belong  t 
be  a  part  of  the  essence  of,  the  whc 
exampVe,  \a\Lft  tVie  kcueM,ut  Mariner 
\  mg  \a  mote  coTtaaoik  ^^dasl  ^^XmS^ 


« 


u» 


Mrar  to  wnttMi  bifora. 
potlrf  of  ilM  piaee  takoi  that  old  iii6»- 
Md  BOvUt  It  answ  into  Ml  eloqnfliit 
MftraKv  to  hadf^harmoiuBQgwith 
kfldhtnbur  iti  nneisl  bBmiL  Tho 
i«AlM  poM  ii  M  origBMl  asanj  do- 
fc  of  it;  bat  kow  dborij  did  it  grow  to 
rtitit  Mp  mdw  tho  goiduioa  of  the 
» of  MWM^  jet  atill  w  of  MCOMJIy. 
■tkBfangoBna  thera  a  no  such  oon- 
ity.  Ihe  Tone  etende  out  liko  «n 
md  denhiineij  or  a  bnhfol  eohool- 
iAmiw^  jcfoog  Norraly  or  Hohen 
lea   It  hae  no  eonneetion  with  the 

2;  the  two  are  in  the  oondiftion  of  a 
diforoed  a  weafa  ei  ikoro^  bat  not 
mah  mtairkkmmi  thej  are  mingled 
aotoombined;  inmiiction,  notinrala- 
We  are  not  ealled  npon  to  be  fint 
M  with  the  tale  la  we  proceed,  and 
iDidHire  at  ita  deoanee,  bat  are  adrad 
ban  fiiatk  md  to  be  aflfeoted  Beoooda*- 

Hie  diflfarenee  ie  just  thisy  that  the 
arisafiiBotedandnot  we.  He  is  do* 
■ed  to  be  fine,  and  consequently 
■■■ately  so.  ''O  wad  some  power 
^fUe  pe  ns !" — and  most  especially  in 
Off  poetry,  for  there  it  is  impossible  to 
the  secret  purpose.  When  the  spirit 
he  Muse  is  upon  us,  and  we  must 
hecy ;  when  the  whole  soul  is  com- 
d  by  an  angel  with  a  fiery  sword ; 
I,  as  Milton  saith,  the  poet  is  **  soaring 
le  high  region  of  his  fancy,  with  hu 
nd  and  singing  robes  about  him  ;**  then 
over-niceties  do  not  appear,  or  if  they 
!iey  are  at  once  pardoned  and  passed 
When  the  hot  simoom  of  the  In agi- 
IH  sweeps  across  the  burning  wastes 
le  soul,  the  birds  and  beasts  which 
le  it  fly  before  the  blast,  and  the  silly 
g  estnches  of  our  vanity  run  till  they 
ind  die ;  but  when  the  strong  north 
of  the  Will  sweeps  alon^  with  only  a 
;  cloud   of  dust,  the  siUy  creatures 

their  heads  in  the  sand  and  abide  its 
ist  fierceness  1 

le  idea,  also,  that  this  talc  is  so  very 
as  not  to  be  appreciated  by  conunon 
s,  and  IB  therefore  exempt  from  com- 

criticism ;   that  it  is  in  what  Mr. 

is  would  perhaps  style  a  "  Japonica" 

n  ni  the  poetic  art,  and  only  to  be  read 

a  porification,  this  idea  which  we  have 

tted  aa  a  wapposed  excuse  for  the  un- 

lef  ibeaiemm\\  is  coJ/' admissible 


aa  midi  a  sajpposition.  For  the  charaeters 
and  theirmotives  are  old  and  universal.  The 
popularity  of  Madame  Cottin's  tale  of  the 
Exile  of  Siberia,  shows  how  well  the  world 
understands  the  wealth  and  the  depth  of 
woman's  aflfection.  But  it  may  be  said, 
that  though  old  and  univenal  this  afifection 
is  here  in  a  hiffhly  refined  form.  Con- 
stancy, it  may  be  uraed,  it  is  true,  is  only 
constancy  whether  cud  in  hoddin  my  or 
pink  satm,  but  that  here  it  is  daa  in  ex- 
tremely ehoioe  raiment. 

Now  to  this  we  must  answer,  and  this 
conducts  us  to  the  gemeral  iiyle  of  the 
piece,  the  clothing  is  not  to  our  taste.  It  is 
not  really  fine,  bnt  tawdry ;  not  neat,  but 
gaudy.  It  pains  the  eye  for  want  of  har- 
mony, and  for  ostentatious  showiness  in  the 
coloring.  To  read  the  whole  book  cloys 
tiie  ftncy.  The  figures  and  comparisons 
sddom  come  in  naturally,  hot  are  the  off- 
spring of  eonsciona  choice.  The  foet  haa 
always  left  him  a  '*  conceit,  a  miserable 
concdt."  There  b  not  a  iinule  m  the 
pece  resembling  m  its  essence  dther  of  the 
three  that  Bums  throws  in  with  a  single 
dash  in  Tam  O'Shanter;  not  one  that 
makes  the  pictiu^  burst  upon  the  eye,  and 
thrills  the  heart  with  its  ima^ative  sym- 
pathy. But  the  similes  in  Milton,  it  may 
be  said,  which  he  strews  in  **  thick  as  the 
leaves  in  Vallombrosa,"  are  consciously 
chosen.  Not  so  ;  though  there  are  minds 
to  whom  they  must  always  so  appear,  not 
being  able  to  lift  themselves  up  to  the 
height  of  his  greatness. 

The  comparison  in  the  extract  quoted — 
*'  Sweet  was  her  breath  as  the  breath  of 
kine  that  feed  in  the  meadows,''  is  neither 
suggested  nor  suggestive,  neither  natural 
nor  well  chosen,  but  forced,  unapt  and  not 
new.  To  one  who  never  had  any  agricul- 
tural experience,  it  may  seem  elegant; 
possibly  to  such  an  one  it  would  come 
naturally ;  but  to  our  apprehension  it  is  a 
simile  which  is  not  only  strained,  but 
degrades  rather  than  exalts.  The  last  line 
in  the  extract  is  another  forced  simile : 
"  When  she  had  passed,  it  seemed  like  the 
ceasing  of  exquisite  music."  But  this  is 
so  pretty,  that  one  cannot  choose  but  par- 
don it.  The  author  is  not  always  so 
successful.     Thus : — 

"|UXnf//  one  by  ob«,  fa  Um  iaflnite  UMdowt  of  \ittvrtft« 
iilSmh  "^*  'o^^'j  •ttn,  th«  fbrg«i-iiM-ikoU  of  Vbt 


Thu  ia  Bhogoliber  too  fine.  It  ii  auik- 
emng.  We  oumot  kny  with  it.  A  writer 
iriio  fsedi  Amerioaiibaaidliw-Khool  mina 
with  flooh  froM-ftoM,  ia  birsnEjeet  for  nurth. 
Hs  ODffht  to  be  laughed  out  ot  the  f<^y. 
Ifezt  tioDg  ioM  boat  will  Appear  in  aome 
barber'i  wmdow  in  Broedwaj — if  indeed 
the  ideal  ia  not  there  already.  One  would 
tiunk  thia  ahoold  anffice  for  the  atua  in  one 
poem ;  bat  no : — 

»  Over  her  head  the  Btan,  fleOoii^bt  o^Godte 


Tbit  ia  noMgktg :  ve  fear  we  ahall  never 
meet  Mr.  Longfellow  in  the  place  he 
mentions,  if  he  allows  hinuelf  to  uae  aneh 


Sometimea  he  ia  Tsiy  ingeniona,  ao  much 
ao,  that  it  becomea  a  pleaanre  to  anato- 
miie  his  good  things.  Indeed,  in  Uiia  aenae, 
the  poem  would  not  be  so  tedious,  were 
we  not  called  npon  to  feel  at  the  aame  time 
for  the  grief  of  the  unfortunate  lorera. 
But  there  is  just  the  difficulty.  How  one 
could  elaborate  ao  affecting  a  plot,  in  ao 
minutely  cool  and  trifling  a  manner,  exer- 
cising his  ingenuity  on  an  unusual  metre, 
and  m  diacorering  all  aorta  of  pretty  com- 
psrbons  and  eipresuons,  passe*  compre- 
hension. When,  for  example,  his  heroine 
grows  old,  he  says : — 

"  Then  theie  appesrod  snd  spread  isint  etre&ks 


horizon, 

As  in  the  euteni  iW  the  first  faint  stresks  of 
the  morning. 

The  comparison  of  the  turning  gray  of 
the  hair  to  the  dawn  of  the  mommg,  has 
a  pleaung  fancifulness,  but  is  certainly  as 
remote  from  real  pathos,  as  likening  a 
b(»led  lobster  to  the  same  phenomenon.* 
The  poet  does  not  pai*t  by  anch  »miles ; 
they  distract  from  his  picture  and  attract 
to  his  ingenuity.  The  cool  wit  (uang  the 
word  in  ita  old  acceptation)  so  predomi- 
nates over  the  iMajrino/teni,  as  to  cause  that 
faculty  to  dwindle  into  affectation.  II  the 
reader  ia  moved  by  auoh  writing,  it  ia  of 
his  own  accord,  and  out  ctf  the  disposition 


^Bowaaet  flsarwibt  Jaagaagsof  emeliaa  is 
«Ar  Aaarf  ot  nrereotl  Priam."  in  the 
Mi/iWMvv  lb*  ampbyn  Rciiea  in  HamkL 


01  DM  latan  to  wsfptt  OMonn  4| 
ia  BO  eridiBtlr  waatii^.  We  mm 
that  ow  Aoald  fcel  mreadagMH) 


f eelmga  too  deep  to  be  allowed  <y 
BpoataneooB  eloqaoMO ;  jiataan^ 
remember  to  have  ftlt,  irtun  It  ill 
mon  for  ooUego  at&dorta  to  UW 
unpreaaire  oddity  of  Mr,  1 


eyed,  randdT'b 

"eommmu  ;''  or  m  th^  wmiUtNl 
ban  phtased  it,  «  tot  Oe  witUa  ii| 
into  w  unirenaL"  "Bian  is  a  f 
analogy  between  tbiapoau  aad  ib 
and  between  their  thinUag  aad  «■ 
tioD ;  and  it  m^[fat  be  added,  ii 
poetry  and  the  thmkiiw  are  both  eqdj 
from  the  high  and  ue  tne.  nr 
degree  of  vital  heat  ean  boMtto* 
a  style  which  givea  birth  to  toAi 
of  rhetoiie,  aa  uoae  we  ai 


"  use  had  kng  been  astir  hi  the  viD^ 

damofoua  labor 
Knocked  with  iu  hnn^^  handa  at  iba 

gatea  of  the  momiog.'' 

This  is  not  lavender,  mint,  or  mat 
"  flowers  of  middle  aummer ;"  but  I 
like  rosemary  and  me,  that  keep  " 
ing  and  savor"  all  winter ;  ratMr 
lichen,  that  might  grow  on  an  iceb« 

*■  EOie  saw  aerendy  dw  na 
Forth  from  the  ItMa  of  a  elotM,  aaria 

follow  hei  fbotalepa. 
As  DQt  of  Abiabara'a  tent  youi^  bboa 

dered  with  Hagar  r 

The  exclamation  pomtis  not  onn; 
in  the  original,  and  ends  a  chapter, 
reader  can  attach  to  it  no  other  leg 
significance,  than  as  indicating  the 
aatonishment  at  his  own  owceplion 
But  he  is  very  fond  of  compariaoi 
Scripture : — 

■*  The  trnmpet  flown  and  the  gn 
Hong  their  Ia4kler  of  nipee  aloA  Uks  tia 

oTJacdt, 
On  whose  pendnbma  atalra  die  angahi 


ing,  descending^ 
Were  swift  hnmming  turda  that  fitt 


Bvang^fie, 


nb's  Dream  wilh  a  rope  lad- 
mnee,  to  our  fancy,  is  as 
e  lil[eness  of  hummin);  birds 
Jacob's  ladder  on  Mount 
EQuat  surely  be  more  like  the 


lid  wiih  the  winds  ot  September 
ees  of  the  forest,  an  Jacob  of  old 

>llectirely  could  not  hare 
Jacob,  though  any  one  of 
lave  bem  said  to  do  so  with 
^ety.  We  observe  the  same 
acy  in  another  place  : — 

r  Roul?  with  devotion  transbted, 
lot  of  prayer,  like  Elijah  aacend- 


a  Scripture  simile  from  the 
poem  where  the  reader  is 
lost  moved.  Evangeline  has 
rered  her  long-lost  Gabtiel 
:k  ia  the  hospiial : — 

nn  hift  lipaetill  burned  the  llnah 

Itie  Hebrew,  widi  blood  hod  bo- 

■4  it«  uortala, 

;1  of  Dealh  might  ecc  the  sign 

npcrance  in  passion,  not  ac- 
T^tten,  but  innate  and  "from 
"  One  would  suppose  that 
f  the  lips  were  rather  an  jn- 
'eath  to  enter ;  or  an  indica- 
ictionecr's  flag  in  the  window 
■  house,  that  the  inhabitants 

'  we  meet  with  a  good  thing 
c  same  coldness  that  permits 
ling  eitravagancies. 

"  On  the  river 
iJiere  tlirough  i)ic  branches  a 
IBS  gleam  of  ttie  tnoonlielil, 
.  tlwughls  of  love  on  a  (Tarkcned 

pretty  indeed.     The  tremu- 

ciently  divides  the  one  gleam 

make  it  resemble  "  sweet 

hat  follows 


But 


Poured  out  their  souls  in  oilors,  that  w 
prayers  and  confessions 

Unto  tlie  oiglil,  as  it  weal  Its  waj 
Cartliuaian," 

If  this  had  stopped  will 
have    been    well ;    lis 

night,"  it  would  havi 

}  good  ;  aa  it  is,  the  i 
htlte  kitten  of  a  thouf       i^ 
jinched   till  it   mews  i 

leave  it  and  pass  to  an.  — 

■Circles  and  Bails  aloft, oi        lo 


K 

t 


So  far  would  have  been  well,  but — 

"  By  invisible  einlri  ascending  lud  scaling  tlie 
heavens." 

Now  the  motjon  of  a  high  soaring  vulture. 
ihough  it  be  like  going  up  circidar  stairs 
in  respect  that  it  goes  round  and  round, 
yet  in  respect  that  it  is  a  smooth  equable 
motion,  it  ia  very  unlike  going  up  stnirv. 
Why  an  implacable  soul  should  go  to 
heaven  at  any  rate,  we  find  no  sufBcient 
reason,  unless  it  be  to  fill  out  the  metre  of  a 
very  rough  line ;  but  perchance  Mr.  School- 
craft's Algic  Researches  might  furnish 
one ;  we  observe  so  many  uiatances  of 
minute  memory  of  Uttle  particulars  gleaned 
out  of  books  of  travel  and  thrust  in  /or 
their  own  »ake,  that  we  arc  in  constant 
danger  of  exposing  our  ignorance.  Possi- 
bly there  may  bo  some  superstition  among 
the  Indiana — whom  the  author  calls,  hut 
without  giving  any  note  for  the  autbority, 
"the  scattered  Iribea  of  Ishmael'a  chU- 
dren" — to  the  effect  that  implacable  soula 
go  to  heaven,  and  up  circular  stairs. 

Where  a  wmile  occurs  which  is  really 
expressSye,  it  looks  oa  if  it  had  been  laid 
away  in  a  note-boot  and  copied  out  for  the 
occasion;  thus: — Evangeline  beheld  the 
priest's  face 

"  without  either  thought  or  emotion, 
E'en  as  the  face  of  a  clock  from  which  tha 
hands  have  been  taken." 

This  would  not  bo  out  of  place  in  pleas- 
ant prose  description  :  it  occurs  in  wVal  » 
infended  to  be  a  very  serious  paaeage.     A 
little  on  the  priest  attempted  loagcok;    ,_ 


left 


Evanf^ine. 


"  but  bia  heart  waa  fnll,  ind 
hU  KceealM 
Faltered  and  paused  on  biBUpe,  ma  the  feet  of  k 

child  oD  a  tbrcBhold, 
Hushed  by  the  scene  be  beholds,  and  the  awriil 
preaence  of  sorrow." 

But  how  shall  such  a  coiiiparisoD  as  the 
following  be  classified  ? — The  Notary  has 
tcld  Evangeline's  father  a  story,  which 
does  not  convince  him,  any  more  than  it 
will  the  reader,  but  it  puzzles  him,  so  that 
he  stood  like  a  man  who  fain  would  apeal 
but  fiadeth  no  language  ; 

"And  sU  his  thonghta  congealed  into  lines  on 

his  face,  as  Qie  vapors 
Freeze   in   rantastio   shapes   on   the  window 

panes  in  the  winter." 

It  is  sufficient  to  add  to  a  list  of  such 
things,  which  might  be  extended  to  more 
than  equal  in  number  the  pages  of  the 
poem,  a  few  which  are  belter : — 

"  In  the  dead  of  the  night  she  heard  the  nkis- 

pering  rain  full 
loud  on  the  withered  leaves  of  the  sycamore 

tree  by  the  window." 

"  The  tire  of  the  cart-wheel 
Lay  lite  a  ^y  mate  coiled  ronnd  in  a  circle 

of  cinders." 

"  Oft  on  aledgca  in  winter,  as  swift  as  /Jif  .sicoop 

tf  the  eagit, 
Down  the  bill-side  bounding  Ihey  glided  away 

o'er  the  meadows." 


These  have  as  much  naturalness  and 
truth  as  any  of  their  kind  in  the  piece.  But 
they  are  not  very  remarkable.  Indeed,  it 
may  bS  observed  of  all  this  sort  of  writing, 
that  where  it  is  not  strained  it  is  common. 
Like  singers  who  force  their  voices,  the  au- 
thors become  incapable  of  sustaining  a  full, 
vigorous  tone. 

The  description  of  the  heroine  already 
given  to  show  the  effect  of  the  verse,  tlio 
doleful  hexameters,  will  serve  to  show  also 
the  general  tone  of  tbe  tlgU  and  the  level 
of  tlie  Ikoughl  and  tetiUmtnt.  So  far  as  it 
is  melodious  and  flowing  it  Ls  pleasing,  but 
with  all  its  labored  similes  and  studied 
common-place  epithets,  it  fails  to  flash  the 
picture  upon  the  mind's  eye  with  that  im- 
aginative  power  which  is  the  soul  of  high 
ieaeriptive   pooiry.     We    are   toU  that 


Evangeline's  father  was  "atalwi 
stately,"  and  "  hearty  and  hale  as 
that  is  covered  with  snow  flakei :" 


vision  at  once  and  irresistibly  a 
On  the  contrary,  the  reader  must  61 
an  oak  tree  in  winter,  and  consider 
it  resembles  a  stout  old  farmer,  ai 
fall  back  upon  tbe  epithets,  which 
tainly  not  the  most  novel  in  thi 
Stalwortb,  stately,  and  the  Uke,  b 
used  before — several  times ;  perju^ 
might  be  found  in  Mr.  James  ■  noi 
The  maiden  was  "fair;"  she  had 


had  she,  if  we  may  write  a  hezame 


fairer  still  was  she  when  she  « 
church,  where  the  bell  sprinkled 
with  holy  sounds  as  the  priest  s[ 
the  congregation  with  hyssop ;  fairei 
celestially  so,  when  she  walked  hot 
serenely  with  God's  benediction 
her.  All  this  does  not  make  us  1 
"  Serenely,"  it  is  true,  is  a  good  | 
it  brings  an  indistinct  impression  of 
young  lady  walking  home  from  < 
and  thus  affects  the  ear  poeticallj 
taking  the  whole  together  as  it  stan 
how  must  Evangeline  impress  an] 
which  is  peopled  with  the  beaulifu 
of  our  elder  English  poets,  and  01 
novelists,  with  the  Shakspeare'siad 
Walter  Scott's  ?  Is  she  a  worthy  p( 
be  introduced  into  such  company? 
would  be  ashamed  of  so  insipid  a  cr 
Perdita  would  never  endure  such  1 
try  maid.  For  with  all  her  graces  1 
ferent  degrees  of  fairness,  there  is  1 
of  her  but  a  name,  and  a  faint  impi 
not  of  feminine  characterlessness, 
aoflufss.  There  is  no  soul  in  hei 
.seventeen  she  is  so  childish  as  to  t 
What  is  told  about  her  is  told  in  tmek 
that  while  we  forgot  the  particnlaF 
'»  nolhwg  V^  \.h«X  ia  fgeueraJ. 


elicalc  a  creature  that  critics 
rsUnd  or  lift  themselves  up  to 

ion   of    her    TpfinonieDt.     But 

ear  tbedescripUoQ  of  Bclphebc. 

e  luadousneas  of  the  imagery 

I  in  Evaiigeline.  It  is  simply 
of  the  ■'  unifying  power,"  that 

o  one  image,  that  Qlumincs  the 
the  fancy  with  a  steady  intense 

)W  delightful  m  the  firat  intro- 

Una; — 

df  rale  tiim  faif  beri Jo, 

f  a$a  more  whiti?  than  Enow  ; 

li  whiter,  bnt  tlie  eame  did  hiJe 
that  wimpled  waa  full  low, 
&  black  aiole  she  did  throw. 

1^  rnoum'if.'Bo  waa  ebe  iad, 

at  upon  ber  palfrey  hIow  ; 

»r  heart  wune  bidd^'n  care  she  had, 

a  a  iineaniitk-wliilel&inbsbelcd.'' 

k  most  lovely  lady  !  "  Aa  one 
umtd" — who  can  read  it  with- 
;  her?  Here  is  no  oak  tree, 
,  or  hyssop  sprinkling  eompori- 
aet  b  working  in  the  glow  of 
d  eraolioo  ;  he  is  lost  in  the  gen- 
r  his  Bong;  he  is  not  endeavor- 
«  admiration,  but  to  communi- 
lion  and  the  dream  which  his 

behold.  Obserie  how  incon- 
ike  the  couplet  in  Goldsmith's 

last  line  foUows  \l6  predecea- 
a  reading  the  Faery  Queen,  one 
;cs  sueh  things  as  blemishes ; 
T  the  song  admits  them,  and  the 
it  too  busy  to  mind  them. 

the  rage  of  mine  own  ravished 
?ht8, 

ntemplation  of  thoae  goodly  eights 
8  hnageB  in  heaven  wrougbt, 
:dn>u»  bebDty,  breathing  sweet  do- 
's 

ie  in  high  conceited  sprites, 
,  the  things  that  I  behold, 

wish  to  feil,  aod  tongue  to  fold."' 
tirr'l  Hymn  f^  Heataity  Bmuly. 


line.  He  is  not  permitted  to 
teutioQ  in  the  story,  in  the  pic- 
the  character,   the  thought,  or 

The  wrili^r,  with  his  sweet 
Ilia  pile-driving  hexameters,  bis 
:roiles  and  orer-nice  conceits,  ia 
ly  before  him,  and  whatever  of, 
id  benuJr  the  kind  reader  is 

behold,    he     mast    petveiw  I 


through  A  cold  distorting  fog  of  artificiul' 
ity.  There  is  no  churacter- drawing  in  the 
piece :  the  hero  and  heroine  are  not  alive. 

We  shudder  at  the  posmble  mournfulncss 
of  the  story,  but  not  at  its  actual. 

'■  Fairest  of  all  the   msidn   was    Evangeline, 

Benedict's  daughter  ! 
Noblefl  of  ail   youths  was  Gabriel,  son  of  the 

blacluuiith  !" 

Upon  what  pitch  or  po^ie  ground-color 
was  it  supptwed  possible  to  work  in  such  a 
coQiiciously  afTected  style,  such  "make  be- 
lieve good. children  "  kind  of  thought  and 
aentimcnt  as  appears  in  the  passage  which 
this  goodly  couplet  concludes?  Or  what 
class  of  readers  were  supposed  capable  of 
relUhing  a  work  which  should  abound  in 
passages  like  the  following — baby -talk 
forced  into  a  canter  : — 

"  Bent  like  a  laboring  oar,  that  toils  in  the  surf 

of  the  ocean. 
Bent,  but  not  broken,  by  age  was  the  form  of 

the  notary  public ; 
Shocks  of  yellow  hair  like  the  silken  doss  of 

the  maiiQ  hui^ 
Over  his  Bhonldera;  fiifl  forehead  was  high; 

end  glasses  with  boni  bows 
Sat  astride  on  his  ooao  with  a  look  of  wisdom 

Fitlier  or  twenty  children  was  he,  and  more 

than  B  hundred 
Children's  children  rode  on  bis  knee,  and  heard 

his  great  watch  lick." 

This  was  intended  probably  to  be  a  lit- 
tle pleasant  touch  of  simple  nature ;  but 
it  is  not.  It  is  mere  puerility.  The  pain- 
ful obviousness  of  the  intent  is  as  fatjJ  to 
humor  as  to  pathos.  Both  need  the  ais 
relare  artent,  which  is  here  entirely  want- 
ing. The  last  line  is  so  plainly  the-work 
of  a  cold  design,  that  it  renders  what 
might  otherwbe  assist  in  bringing  out  s 
domestic  picture  seem  purely  goodyish. 
It  would  be  a  pretty  thought  for  Dickens, 
in  some  passage  where  it  would  first  strike 
the  fancy  as  funny ;  hut  here,  especially 
at  the  beginning  of  a  chapter,  all  the 
ph-asuro  that  should  be  derived  from  the 
nicety  or  novelty  of  the  observation  ia  ut- 
ti'rly  lost.  It  is  belittling  one's  self  to 
wiite  or  read  such  stuff  i — 

"Therefrom  liis station  alofl,  altheheadod^ie 

tflWe,  Ilie  herdsman 
Poured  forth  his  heart  and  his  wine  togel\iet  \n 
endless  profmion. 


,  1 


Ei9€U^jfMM$% 


LigtitiiurUs  |ripe,tlmt  was  fiOed  with  twoel 
Natchitocbet  tobacco." 

Whoever  has  obsenred  a  TSij  Slowim' 
with  a  wondering  baby  on  her  baee,  which 
she  is  seesawing  to  and  fro,  and  amtuing 
with  some  great  story,  all  about  nothing, 
most  have  experienced  the  feeling  which 
this  sort  of  writing  cannot  but  ezdte. 
Snppose  Tilly  is  entertaining  her  charge 
with  a  history  of  the  war;  she  chants 
hexameters  without  knowing  it»  merely  to 
chime  w|th  the  motion  of  her  knees : — 

"President  Polk  is  the  crossest  old  man  that 

ever  was  heard  of,    \ 
Figfatiiiff  and  killing  is  just  what  he  hkea  and 

be  cots  Mo^'s  beads  off 
When  thev  donH  mind  him,  liks  amity  fbr  tea* 

tame  dicing  the  bread ;  and 
General  Scott  he  went  away  .off  to  eonqner  the 

Mexicans, 
And  be  bad  a  great  sword,  O !   ever  so  long, 

and  be  rodea  stoat  war-horse- 
Rode  a  horse  tbat  probably  cost  him  I  don't 

know  how  many  dollars ; 
And  bu  epaulettes,  my !  dear  me  !  they  sbined 

like— onjf/l^iiig  thiny^ 
And  in  bis  cap  were  foatfaiers  enongh  to  stuff 

out  a  bolster — 
But  when  be  come  to  the  ci^,  says  he,  <  I  must 

put  in  a  new  one,' 
And  be  did  it—" 

But  no  parody  could  be  made  colder 
and  more  remote  from  true  poetic  elo- 
quence than  the  style  of  Evangeline.  Nor 
would  it  be  very  easy  to  write  so  long  a 

giece,  intended  to  be  so  affecting,  with  so 
ttle  manly  thinking. 

What  shall  be  said  of  such  an  incident 
as  this,  and  the  advice  which  follows  it : 
When  Evangeline  and  Father  Felician  are 
going  down  the  Mississippi  in  a  cumbrous 
Boat,  they  are  one  night  moored  under  the 
boughs  of  Wachita  willows.  That  very 
night,  under  the  other  bank  of  the  river,  a 
swift  boat  with  Gabriel  on  board  passes 
upward.  The  river  being  there  something 
less  than  a  mile  wide,  Evangeline  feels  by 
some  mesmeric  attraction  that  her  lover  is 
near,  and  tells  the  father  so,  at  the  same 
time  adding  that  it  is  only  her  fancy,  and 
that  he  wiU  not  probably  understand  her : 

**  But  made  answer  the  reverend  man,  and  be 
smiled  as  he  answered," — 

^^nt  should  smile- why  the  reverend  man, 
Gcofess  we  do  not  peroeiTe  here.) 


•«  Daa^HMMJbjr  wvnds  aie  not  idls^ 

to  me  wUhont  meaniiMF.     |, 
FeaUng  is  deep  and  still ;  and  the  fj| 

onthesur&ce 
Is  as  tiie  tossing  boar,  (hat  beliitf 

anchor  is  hidden.  ^ 

Therefore  tnist  -id  tty  heart,  ud  i 

woild  calls  jnaaoas*"  .  - 

Most  profannd  Father  I  ao  ml 
a  qnertkm  arises  M  to  hk  KM 
would  please  the  poor  girl  la 
her  Gabriel  waa  near  becaoae  f 
that  was  jeiTweir;  but  oael^i 
how  her  feefiiig  could  have  an 
on  the  actual  £ct.  She  04^ 
so  had  he  not  been  paaan^ 
father's  advioe  would  have  bs 
pertinent ;  indeed,  for  aught  hi 
miffht  be  a  thousand  nules  a#f 
father  really  meant  to  say  that 
waa  to  the  actual  ftci  what  ib 
the  anchor,  he  is  talkinff  nonae 
meant,  as  he  says,  that  her  woa 
her  feelings  whai  the  buoy  is  to ) 
and  that  tkertfor^  she  should  ti 
sions,  he  is  talking  worse  nonaei 
isDo  Mfiit/iir.  We  can  underati 
feeling  that  he  was  urged  byaa 
impulse  to  do  a  particular  tlui 
advice  in  such  cases  to  follow 
natural  guidance ;  Dr.  Johnsoi 
over  posts  in  London  streets  I: 
felt  that  if  he  could  or  did, 
would  turn  out  well,  is  no  a] 
those  who  are  particular  to  se* 
moon  over  the  right  shoulder ;  1 
shooting  forward  of  the  memor 
for  an  instant  the  present  and  x 
old  and  familiar,  all  the  occult 
poets  and  musicians,  are  easy 
stand ;  but  this  passage  is  not 
not  mean  anything.  Fortun 
poem  being  almost  wholly  nam 
whose  duty  it  is  to  criticise  it  i 
the  necessity  of  remarking  upoi 
such  thinking — ^thinking  which 
never  be  necessary  to  notice  wit 
did  it  not  appear  under  a  form 
pretension. 

If  we  take  the  general  thovf 
piece  aside  from  what  ia  waatc 
nonsense  as  this,  and  in  drea 
should  have  been  an  aflieotingfb 
a  masquerading  ooatoma  thai  ^ 
lous ;  that  is  to  aay,  if  we  ca 
bare  plot  «Mi,jth«  lu^Bld.tbna 


mi 


:£9tfngeline. 


tmaip6am,iht!ni 


TUi  k  bat  ■tgyiw  yJM, 
nt  H  ■  an  th^  doNrrci  Tb*  rtwr,  in 
■Mwt  girb,  mght  ban  told  nrj  wdl  m 


>■  wnartily 


Indeed,  it  ii  of  4. 
woudkan  boRW  qmte  a 
porfaapi  nffiiMBtly 


■itions  of  (hot  kind  in  the  English  langaags; 
Baw  ia&mUAf  more  poetie  is  any  ona  of 
On^ri>e't  TbIm?  or  that  most  ezquuite 
one  of  Wordsworth,  "  Michael,"  the  brok- 
OD-heBrtcd  father,  whose  unfinished  ■heep- 
fbld  BtiU  r^-  -^- 


■MHi.  for  BO  Imd  en  «arth  eodd  drag  it 
|r  aay  other  atory  mMt  orm  the  qnakng 
Iglggy  jyrtii  of  theae  Mmneten.    The 


t^£ 


iimmn*  jni  apt.wboOr  jnutfAsnd. 


partiealar 


i»toMllwr,aaaatne  loTCnabonld  and 
Ipm!  Iffadaiiii  Swul'a  to  the 
|»laithitaiiilh(L.  IheyhareBo 
pa,  being  aMrur  fanpoenble  eon 
Hanfvnalqiiafaliei;  but  all  the  beat  aide 
ir  mhai  ihif  an,  ^mj  are  h»  a  mr 
mopar   and  aemiUe .  way.  ^   Oabrid  a 

B^lj  m.  MMily  —   gmg.lf».  f  T™TT- 

^  woman,  and  eaeh  b  thu  not  by  a  Mipe- 
kier  dcrelopment  bnt  l^aeoiiimon  one. 
Ihey  are  BO,  we  meia,  beoaiiM  tlie  poet 
Mh  n  def  theg  art  la,  and  aacribe*  to 
Ihen  WW  tnila  which  are  nntreraal, 
'^tmi  »elU»g  tlte.  There  b  a  wide  differ- 
■enee  between  the  great  universal  and  the 
erety  day.  If  Evangeline  were  really  the 
pfai  "  historical-pa  atoral,  tragical-histori- 
■al,tragica1-coniicHl,"  which  it  13 sufficiently 
l^lpparcnt  from  internal  evidence  it  was  in- 
hnided  to  be,  the  hero  and  heroine  would 
Fine  been  something  more  than  a  stout 
Ndlow  and  a  handsome  girl ;  they  would 
rkve  been  all  that  they  ore  and  more 
iknde,  without  being  any  the  less  types  of 
■amanity.  The  great  names  of  epic  story 
arc  by  no  means  such  fanciful  good 
Creatures.  They  are  not  so  soft,  but  are 
kore  delicate.  Their  thoughts  and  crao- 
lioDi  are  no  less  un-indindual,  but  nrc 
brgerAnd deeper.  They  opontousmore  of 
the  experience  of  life.  Their  joy  is  an  ex- 
ceeding great  joy;  in  thinr  sorrow  the 
"waters  come  in  unto  tbdr  soola." 

Or  not  to  rank  the  piece  with  those 
with  which  its  style  and  design  provoke  a 
Bompaiison — if  it  be  looked  upon  (thai  is) 
lot  as  an  ar^ficial  attempt  to  accoropliah 
vbat  it  has  not  acc(«nplishcd,  and  what, 
V  it  had,  would  not  have  been  worth  ac- 
I— pBihing,  but  simply  as  a  pastoral 
poem  of  such  a  length — it  is  not  of  merit 
to  deKrre  a  place  among  the  beat  cofflpo-  ' 

TOL.  I.  WO.  n.  wzw  aoixB.         IS 


"Beside  the  boiaterons  brook  of  GleeD'-head 
Ghjn." 

For  these  ara  tomtthing.  They  are  in  a 
l^Umate  walk  of  art.  They  idealise  tha 
actnal  withont  departtns  from  it.  Eran- 
^eline  nniwlea  the-posnUewiUi  the  impoa- 
nblc,  till  it  ends  m  the  incredible.  T\m 
hermne  is  a  fknoer'a  daughter,  and  has  a 
liaCsr  of  her  own,  and  is  not  ashamed  to 
" do  the' milking ;"- she  has,  woven  an 
"ample  and  higli "  dothes-preaa,  with 
"  spadons  Bhelvea"  full  of  finen  and  wool- 
len stnSh,  which  are  the  preoioiu  drawr 
alie  ia  to  bring  to  hcrAiuAauin  maniage. 


Can  the  reader  suppoee  for  a  moment, 
that  a  aoBsie  lass  like  tiiis  ever  "saw  serene- 
ly the  moon  pass,"  etc.  T  Is  she  a  youn? 
lady  likely  to  have  been  troubled  with 
Buc^  a  mesmeric  fancy  ns  thiit  which  leads 
the  good  Father  P'clician  to  philosophize 
60  profoundly?  Of  course  not.  She  would 
have  talked  nnd  thought  differently. 
She  might  hare  had  just  as  deep  an  afiec- 
tion,  just  as  much  conataocy,  delicacy  and 
»:DsitiTCnes.s  as  are  attempted  to  bo 
itscribed  to  her,  but  she  would  have  ex- 
pressed herself  quite  othervrisc.  Rich 
people  have  the  same  hearts  as  poor  pco- . 
pic,  but  they  do  not  talk  in  the  same  way  ; 
and  it  takes  a  much  larger  experience 
than  a  young  Indy  seventeen  years  old, 
betrothed  to  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  can 
be  supposed  to  have  had,  to  enable  one  in 
the  low  plains  of  poverty  to  assume  the 
tone  of  his  fellows  who  walk  on  the  gilded 
liummits  of  affluence.  Characters  ^ould 
be  coD^stcnt  with  themselves.  If  cottage 
damscl.s  arc  to  be  depicted  with  the  seniU- 
mcnts  of  ladies,  we  should  sec  nothing  of 
rural  life  but  jessamines  nnd  honey-suc- 
kles. Tlie  whole  should  be  invested  with 
a  harmonizing  iiaaginaliee  atmoiphtre. 
When  we  have  "  happy  peasantry"  scenes, 
upon  the  stage,  Mr.  Barry  has  the  Alpine 
mountains  put  into  the  slides,  and  over 
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these  places  such  a  sky  as  was  never  seen 
elsewhere  since  the  second  day  of  Crea- 
tion. We  cannot  be,  at  the  same  time, 
awake  and  dreaming,  in  spite  of  Bunyan's 
promise. 

This  great  fault  of  Evangeline,  its  want 
of  keeping,  more  even  than  all  its  faults  of 
style,  forces  us  to  deny  it  merit  as  a  work 
of  the  IMAGINATION.  It  is  radically  defec- 
tive as  a  great  poem,  in  that  it  lacks  a 
pcrvadinff  tone.  It  blends  extremes  of 
liuc  as  wide  apart  as  those  of  the  pasto- 
rals of  Phillips  and  Wordsworth's  Michael. 
It  is  too  unreal  to  be  real,  and  too  real  to 
be  unreal.  Like  a  familiar  landscape, 
done  in  water  colors  by  a  young  lady,  we 
recognize  just  enough  to  be  most  intensely 
aware  of  the  unlikencss.  The  characters 
remind  one  of  Punch's  designs  of  Bandits 
and  Scotch  Highlanders,  worked  by  board- 
ing-school misses  in  Berlin  wool.  The 
whole  piece  ought  to  rank  as  a  work  of 
art  with  those  curious  specimens  of  carv- 


ing exhibited  in  museums.  It  is  a  seiiei 
of  cubes  and  spheres  and  cones  in  open 
spaces,  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of  wfi 
wood,  not  for  the  purpose  of  produciiig 
an  effect  by  its  syrametiy  or  beauty  « 
proportion,  but  to  make  us  admire  at  the 
ingenuity  of  the  carver.  Or  it  is  like  » 
wonderful  piece  of  inlaid  work,  which 
must  have  cost  immense  toil,  but  which, 
bcin^  irregular  and  forml^,  exprescca 
nothing  but  its  maker's  patient  skill.  In 
brief,  it  is  a  most  labored  piece  of  fine 
writing.  The  words  arc  melodiously  ar- 
ranged ;  the  incidents  are  pathetic  ;■  there 
is  much  pleasmg  luxurious  description; 
the  natural  feelings  of  the  lovers  are,  m 
general,  correctly,  though  incongmondr 
drawn ;  but  with  all  this,  the  vital  span 
is  wanting.  The  piece  does  not  display 
the  depth  of  emotion,  nor  the  height  of 
rapture,  necessary  to  a  great  poem.  It 
does  not  bum  or  glow  with  heat,  but  only 
congeals  and  coldly  glitters.     G.  W.  P. 


THE  NATIONAL  FINANCES:  THE  WAR  DEBT. 


"  The  age  of  chivalry  is  gone  ;"  and  glad 
we  are  that  it  is,  and  verj'  much  prefer  in 
the  interest  of  human  happiness  and  human 
freedom,  the  sway  of  what  one  of  our  own 
poets  has  happily  designated  as  this 
"  bank-note  age. 

In  other  words,  the  material  interests  of 
the  miisses,  and  not  the  sword  of  the  sol- 
dier, now  influence  the  destinies  of  nations 
and  the  course  of  political  events.  This  is 
true  even  of  countries  where  the  will  of 
one  man  controls,  in  the  absenco  of  any 
constitutional  forms,  the  whole  power  of 
govcmmeut ;  and  it  is  yet  moro  emphati- 
cally true  of  countries  w^hcn;  the  jjcoplo 
are  their  own  masters  and  rulers. 

Even  imperial  Russia,  with  a  foot  on 
cither  continent  of  Europe  and  of  Asia, 
and  having  in  her  grasp,  moreover,  a  por- 
tion of  this  our  continent — even  imperial 
Russia,  where  soldiers  and  serfs  make  up 
so  lai^  a  part  of  the  whole  nation,  cannot 
^et  Mt  D&vght,  or  disregard,  the  mfluenoe 


of  this  "  bank-note  age  " — when,  (wc  quote 
at  nindom,  and  without  access  to  the  ad- 
mirable poem,) 

*'  Feudal  names,  and  titled  land," 
Arc  powerless  to  the  notes  of  band 
Of  Rotlischild  and  the  Barings ! 

In  this,  our  "  model  repubUc,"  we  can- 
not, h  fortiorty  launch  into  bloody  and 
costly  war,  and  into  a  career  of  far-off  for- 
eign concjuost,  without  feeling,  full  soon, 
the  cli<»ck  of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  It  were 
wis(>  that  this  check  should  at  once  he 
licechxl ;  and  in  the  absence  of  any  higher 
motives — and  it  is  sad  for  us  to  say  that 
higher  fnotivos  seem  not  to  have  induencc 
with  the  Administration — ^the  admonitioa 
of  the  empty  reverberations  of  the  strong 
iron  chambers  of  the  Sub  Treasuries,  camiot 
be  without  its  influence  in  hastening  the 
termination  of  the  untoward  war  witk 
Ideiico. 


\ 
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C'  wrftit  m  not  now  oorjpvpaM 
»Mrif  it  ware,  wobU  It  be  «i 
ik  lo  point  it  out;  far  M  Mr.  Cia- 
n  Ui  reoul  tpeeoh  b  fk^ror  of  &11- 
k  Mind  a  dmMiFe  line,  ireUnid^ 
MT^  MB  make  awar^biii  it  takes 
make  peaee;**  ttd  as  yel  theiwit^ 
eeeond  pert  ehowBDo  dispoeitio& 

preeentpivpoie  is»  by  eontruting 
itMa  in  whieh  this  countiy  stood  at 
aneDoement  of  the  war  wiUi  Mexico, 
Aia  whieh  it  nowstandsy  inqsecial 
setoita  finanees-andiii  public  debt, 
rtain  at  what  direct  pecaniarj  cost 
a  purchased  the  glories  of  conquesty 
B  renown  of  unsurpassed  miutary 
d  prowess. 

is  an  inqmvy  which  concerns  the 
» and  yet  more  concerns  the  future; 
lere  ku  been  the  h^hest  order  of 
sss  in  the  conduct  of  oar  armies  in 
1,  there  has  been  an  entbre  absence 
the  conduct,  counsels  and  policy  of 
anet.  Rusldng,  for  thdr  own  pur- 
and  in  purBuance  of  personal  and 
alculations,  into  this  war,  thev  did 
e  call  upon  the  generation  which  was 
Ige  in  the  expensive  "  luxur)',"  and 
contemporaneous  harvest  of  excite- 
ad  glory,  to  pay  for  the  cntcrtain- 
bul  by  borrowing  under  tte  mean- 
thinnest  disguise  of  Treasury  notes, 
nej  necessary  to  carry  on  hostilities, 
m,  by  the  conversion  of  these  notes 
(lock  for  a  long  term,  saddling  the 
K>n  imbom  generations,  they  shuf- 
on  times  to  come  the  burden  which 
1  of  the  present  day  should  bear,  but 
if  asked  to  bear,  they  would  very 
{hten,  by  at  once  bringing  the  war 


us  now  proceed  to  ascertain  what 
r  has  been  the  direct  and  avowed 
this  war,  leaving  to  future  investi- 
the  possible  and  probable  amount 
ndirect  cost,  in  the  shape  of  pen- 
of  claims  for  damages  to  property, 
es  destroyed  or  lost — that  iuexhaust- 
lervoir  of  claims  which,  from  tlie  time 
y  DarditLB  revolutionary  stud -horse, 
yet  unsatisfied  claims  for  horses  lost 
i  Florida  war,  has  absorbed  more 
money,  as  well  in  the  debates  on 
rious  prqpofltiiliaB^  ^s  in  the  actual 
wesamd^  than  would  pay  for  all  the 


horses  m  the  United  States  and  of  the 
many  other  el  eeieroM  which  follow  m  the 
train  of  war. 

On  the  first  day  of  July,  1846,  there 
was  a  balance  unappropriated  in  the  Trea- 
sury of  the  United  States  of  99,126,489, 
as  IS  stated  in  the  Message  to  Congress 
of  President  Polk,  of  8th  Mcember,  1846. 

The  receipts  into  the  Treasury  for  the. 

J  ear  ending  30th  June,  1846,  were 
29,490,247,  and  for  the  same  period  the 
expenditures  were  128,031,114,  leawng  a 
balance  of  tl,468,133;which,  added  to  the 
baknee  in  the  Treasury  on  1st  July,  1845, 
$7,358,306,  makes  the  above  aggr^ate  oi 
$9,126,489. 

The  amount  of  public  debt»  includ- 
mg  Treasury  notes,  which,  according  to 
the  same  Message,  was  outstanding  on  Ist 
December,  1846,  was  $24,256,494.  Of  that 
amount  Uiere  was  outstanding  on  4th 
March,  1845,  when  the  present  Adminis- 
tration came  into  power,  f  17,788,799. 

The  President's  last  Message,  of  Decem- 
ber, 1847,  states  the  whole  amount  of  the 
public  debt,  including  Treasury  notes,  on 
Ist  December  last,  at  $45,659,659  ;  from 
which  deducting  the  amount  outstanding 
on  4th  March,  1845,  we  shall  have  for  the 
addition  to  the  debt  up  to  that  time  imder 
Mr.  Polk's  administration,  the  sum  of 
127,870,859. 

When  the  loon  of  twenty-lturee  millions 
c/  dollars  was   authorized,  8th  January, 

1847,  it  was  estimated  by  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
amount  thus  to  be  added  to  the  revenue  of 
the  Treasury,  would  '*  be  sufficient  to  cover 
the  necessary  expenditures,  both  for  the 
war  and  all  other  purposes,"  up  to  the 
expiration    of   the    fiscal  year,  in  June, 

1848.  But  in  the  Message  of  last  Decem- 
ber, the  President  tells  us  that,  in  order 
"  to  meet  ♦he  expenditures  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  present  year  ''^-(meaning  the 
fiscal  year  to  terminate  on  30th  June 
next  I)—"  and  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to  end 
on  30th  June,  1849,  a  further  loan  in  aid 
of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  tlie  government 
will  be  needed.  Retaining  a  sufficient 
surplus  in  the  treasury,  the  loan  required 
for  the  remainder  of  the  present  fiscal  year 
will  be  about  eighteen  millions  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  r 

After  the  quati  pledge  tliat  no  more  wow\A 
be  wanted  beyond  the  aviula  of  ttie  Iweut- 
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three  million  loan  till  after  Jane,  1648, 
this  was  certainly  unexpected;  and  yet 
the  President  annoonces  it  coolly,  and  as 
a  matter  of  coarse,  and  as  thoagh  there 
had  been  no  disappointment  of  just  expec- 
tation, or  forfeiture  of  voluntary  pledges. 
But  not  only  were  the  proceeds  of  the 
twenty-three  million  loan  almost  all  swal- 

Tbe  aggregate  receipts  into  the  Treisary  for  the  E-fcal  year  ending  30th  June, 

1^7,  incIudingproceeJs  of  Treasury  notes  and  loans,  were          ...  9SI2J11 
Add  balance  in  theTreasnrr,  Ul  Jnly.  1846, 9,1 


lowed  ap  in  the  pest  year,  but  the 
ordinary  income,  excec^ding  /iceiUy-M 
inms  of  dollars,  and  nearly  the  wbol 
miiUms  of  nnappropriated  funds 
trcasuJT  on  1st  July,  1846,  wei 
hausted.  A  brief  reference  to  the  Tr 
Report  will  expldn  this  matter. 


The  disbursements  during  the  same  period  were 


•61,1 
69.4 


-    9ifl 


Leaving  as  the  total  balance  in  the  Treaanry,  on  1st  Jair,  1847, 
To  begin  tlien  the  fiscal  year  from  1st  July,' 1347^  30th  June,  1848,  we  have  the 
above  email  balance,  the  unexpended  portion  of  the  twenty-three  million  loan, 
about  6  1-4  millions,  and  the  ordinary  revenue,  which  altogether  are  estimated 
in  the  Message  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  session  to  produce  -  S43,8 
The  expenditures  during  the  same  period — if  war  continues,  as  it  is  too  Hkely  to 
do,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Message  be  compliol  with  for  increasing 
the  army — will,  according  to  estimates  whicn  certainly  do  not  otcrraie  them, 
amount' to ' 858^ 


So  that,  instead  of  having  enough,  as 
was  promised— or  at  least  hold  out  a> 
probable — from  former  loans  and  the  ordi- 
narj'  revenue,  for  "  the  war  and  ali  other 
purposes,"  up  to  June  30th,  1848,  we 
find  here  a  deficiency  anticipated  of  near 
sixteen  millions  ! 

It  b  to  proud e  ajjaint  this  deficii.-ncy — 
the  smallest  that  is  likely  to  occur — and  to 
keep  in  the  treasury  a  sufficient  sum  to  Lt- 
prepared  for  any  sudden  or  unexpected 
demands,  that  the  new  loan  of  eighteen 
millions  and  a  half  is  now  asked  for. 

But  if  the  estimates  of  the  past  are  to 
give  us  the  measure  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Administration,  in  its  financial  previ^ii'iis, 
there  is  little  to  encourage  confidence  in 
the  belief,  that  even   this  large  I'.inn.  if 


authorized  and  advantageously  nego 
will,  if  the  war  continue,  suffice  t 
wants  of  the  present  year.  That 
not  for  those  of  the  year  to  come,  < 
on  30th  Juno.  1840,'  with  all  the  i 
be  anticipated  from  the  ordinary  re 
Li  admitted  bv  the  President ;  for  hi 
saije  tell*  us.  if  "  the  war  with  Mei 
continued  until  30th  Jime,  1849, 
estimated  that  a  further  loan  of  t 
millions  five  hundred  thousand  c 
will  be  required  for  the  fiscal  year  i 
on  that  d:iv.'* 

Frc'm  these  data,  then,  it  results 
the  direct  cost  of  the  war  up  to  30th 
1S49.  will  Ihv  in  debt  actually  inc 
and  of  which   the  burden  is^  to  be 
bv  future  jjeneraiions.  as  follows: — 


Amount  added  to  the  pi:bllc  doU.  1st  Dec.  18-16, 
Loan  of  8th  Jan.  1347,  for         .         .        .        . 
li^.-an  asked  for,  lor  the  pr»'5r:it  year.  -         -         - 
Loan  asked  fur.  lor  vear  en^Ji'i^'  Suili  Jinie.  IS  19, 


But  to  this  sum  is  to  I)e  added  the  amount  ap]»ropriated  to  tij'*  anny  and  navv, 

from  the  ordinary  revenue,  over  and  pbove  the  ordinarj*  cost  of  tLese  arms. 
The  eipenditures  of  the  War  Department,  for  1S44,  were      -        -    8^^*000.000 

-     H15,    *•  .        .       9,000,000 


23J) 
18,5 
20,5 

989,8 


k4 


817,000,000 
the  appropriation  for  rivers  and  harbors; — which  for  the  two  years 
ed  to  about  three-fourths  of  a  million,  and  of  which  none  have  been 
Boethc  Mexican  war — and  taking  tiie  mean  of  the  above  two  years  as 


IMQ 


^%'^i^fll»'mnr  Beit. 


m 


'bOT»lh»MBof •MOO/MM) 

MhUm  tUt  ftom  te  told  war  «nenlitiirB  of  the  ymr  eodiiur 

a»fj[«aMM7, 4i;»M36 

J.  We  Iwve  for  tiw  exta  ooil,  • 3V81.21f 

teemmdttnraslbr  the  ysir  1847-^  and  1848-9.  mint  vet  be  coi^joetuTttl:  botes 
mmkml  ftieee  are  edced  for,  it  is  qnite  withlnllmttetOMBiimethet  the  extra 
WW  eipciiditBiee  for  each  of  tkeae  yean,  win  at  leaiit  eqiial  that  of  184^7, 
whiehwmildadilloewcdhniii 65,663484 

Wm  hnm  ilin  toadd  tiie  BaiyeApeuJitmea,  which, for  the  jear ending  June,  1847, 

i,    WW •7,931,893 

BN>  opfaMy  a^ty  eipeiiditnfea  for  1844,  weie         -     $6,496,090 

^;  •  ••        1845,    "  -        6,938,639 

Mean  for  two  yeaxa,  of  $19,715,639      6357,814 

1,579,819 

Ismfaig  that  for  each  ef  the  next  two  yean,  the  eitim  expenditmeB  wiU  be  the 

wohaifetDadd 8,147,638 

$193,915,967 


89,870,858 


keeordii^  lo  thb  diowiiig,  mch  ia  the  direct  money  cost  of  this  war,  over  and 

ahoim,  be  Itteouaahered,  the  oidfaMiy  peace  expenditure  for  army  and  navy, 

calealttiDg  that  it  wUl  last  tm  Jane,  1849,  thes  oomplflAng  thfteyean. 

Ihe  actaal  debt  that  wOl  be  entailed  xipaA  the  country,  as  shown  above,  will  be 

law  the  whole  debt  of  the  War  of  Independence,  which  lasted  seven  years,  and 

■adb  ve  e  aafion,  waa»  as  aaeeitaiBed  in  1790,  fordgn  debt,  13^56,871 

DomeatiG  debt,      60,319,033 

Ukli^  wk  extern  of  eost  of  the  Mexican  over  the  revolutionary  war. 


73,775^98 

$17,094,9615 


lliere  b  yet  another  source  of  expendi- 
ire  to  be  added  to  this  amount,  which 
ill  swell  the  aggregate  very  much.  Ac- 
>rding  to  existing  laws,  all  the  volunteer 
vees,  and  all  the  regulars,  who  shall  serve 
I  the  end  of  the  war,  or  be  honorably 
iaeharged  before,  and  the  widows  or 
fanldren  of  those  who  die  in  the  service, 
m  entitled  to  160  acres  of  land,  or  an 
ifiiiTalent  in  money  of  $100,  for  each 
oldier.  As  tbe  provisions  of  this  law  will 
ndoubtedly  be  mode  retroactive,  so  as  to 
iclnde  those  in  service  before  its  adop- 
ioa,  it  is  quite  reasonable  to  estimate  at 
'0,000  the  number  to  whom  these  provis- 
am  will  be  applicable :  we  find,  then,taking 
he  money  commutation  as  the  measure, 
u  addition  of  87,000,000  to  the  direct  cost 
ii  this  war. 

And  then  comes  the  consequential 
sost,  inestimable  as  yet,  but  enormous. 
Fhe  pension  rolls  alone  will  be  more 
bhan  trebled ;  the  claims  for  property 
lost,  for  havoc,  and  for  the  name- 
len  contingencies  which  attend  on  war, 
win  be  entafled  upon  generation  after 
generatioiL 

.  We  have  referred  at  the  oataet  of  .these 


remarks  to  the  case  of  Amy  Dttrdin*8  horse* 
impressed  in  Virginia  for  the  public  ser^ 
vice,  during  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
compensation  for  which,  after  being  re- 
fused by  Congress  after  Congress,  and  be- 
ing still  as  regularly  pressed  upon  each 
succeeding  Congress,  as  if  no  decision  had 
been  made — ^as  regularly  referred,  report- 
ed upon,  and  debated  as  though  it  were  at 
each  time  a  new  case — ^was  finally  made 
within  the  last  half-dozen  years — ^the  dis- 
cussion having  cost  more  probably  than 
would  have  paid  for  all  the  horses  in  the 
revolutionary  army. 

We  still  at  each  session  of  Congress 
bear  of  claims  preferred  for  horses  lost  in 
the  Florida  war  ;  and  while  we  are  writing, 
we  see  in  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  a 
bill  was  introduced  on  the  6th  January,  to 
''  allow  further  time  for  satisfying  cbiims 
for  bounty  lands  for  military  services  in 
the  late  war  vrith  Great  Britain,*'  now 
some  thirty-three  years  past. 

Of  this  bill,  Mr.  Sevier,  a  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  said  :  "  Pass  such  a  law  as  this, 
and  no  man  knows  how  many  old  claims 
vrin  be  brought iorward,  vrhicn  bave 
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heretofore  rejected  by  Congress.  I  believe 
wc  have  alr^uly  paid  more  kind  chums  for 
military  senices  than  we  ever  had  troops 
in  the  field.  I  hope,  at  least,  that  some 
data  will  be  procured  from  the  land  office 
U)  show  how  many  claims  are  yet  outstand- 
ing. Tins  bill,  I  suppose,  is  to  pay  all  the 
old  Virrrinia  claims."  What  distant  a^re 
could,  after  this  example,  hope  to  see  the 
end  of  claims  for  military  bounty  land 
that  will  spring  from  this  Mexican  war  ? 

But  keeping  our  attention  fixed  on  the 
direct  money  cost  of  the  war,  if  it  should 
last  until  June,  1849,  which  will  be,  ai 
least,  1^132,000,000,  wc  shall  have  a  war 
debt  upon  the  country  of  $89,870,859,  as 
a  contrast  with  our  position  before  the  war, 
when  the  debt  was  $17,788,709,  making 
the  aggregate  outstanding  debt  on  July 
1st,  1849,  $109,659,058.  This  is  a  larger 
sum,  with  a  single  exception,  than  this  na- 
tion ever  before  owed. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  with  England 
in  1810,  on  1st  January  of  that  year,  our 
debt  was  $1 27,334,033.  For  twenty  years 
that  debt  hung  upon  the  country,  absorb- 
ing all  its  surplascs,  stopping  all  appropri- 
ations for  iLseful  and  enduring  improve- 
;ncnts,  and  forever  standing  in  the  way  of 
every  generous  impulse  or  proposal  fur  ex- 
penditures that  would  be  reproductive. 
At  length,  however,  the  whole  debt  w^as 
paid,  and  the  Secretary'  of  the  Treasury, 
m  his  report  of  February,  1836,  to  Congress, 
after  congratulating  them  on  such  a  result 
— the  complete  redemption,  principal  and 
interest,  of  the  whole  national  debt — recom- 
mended, as  though  after  such  experience 
we  would  never,  except  in  tlu>  extremest 
emergency,  resort  again  to  such  a  costly 
system  of  obltiining  money,  as  running  in 
debt  for  it,  that  the  whole  machinery  of 
the  Sinkinrr  Fund  and  the  Commissioners 
thereof  should  be  dispensed  with. 

And  costly,  indeed,  is  every  such  sys- 
tem of  national  lx>r rowing ;  for  it  appears, 
in  our  own  case,  that  from  31st  December, 
1780,  to  81st  DeccmlMJr,  18:i5,  the  sum 
paid  by  the  United  States  in  the  sluipe  of 
mterest  on  the  public  debt,  amounted  to 
$157,020,050  !  The  principal  of  the  debt, 
which  was  paid  in  full  during  the  same  time, 
was  $257,452,083  ;  so  that  in  this  period, 
the   p^  "I  for  the  hire  of  money 

nea*  ^  of  its  whole  amount, 

^  the  principal  in  full. 


The  aggregate  of  principal  and  intexot 
paid  hy  the  hibor  and  industry  of  the  Ha- 
ted States  in  these  forty-five  yeaiBi  «m 
four  Ikmuired  mtd  fifteen  mi!Gon»  tfiMml 
of  which  the  large  proportioD  above  stated 
was  for  interest,  which  eats  out  the  suh- 
stance  of  borrowing  people,  as  of  bonov- 
ing  individuals. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  the  score  of  eeoBonj 
that  the  policy  of  borrowing  for  natioad 
expenditures,  which,  like  those  of  war,  tn 
wholly  unproductive,  and  bring  no  reton 
in  money  value  at  least,  is  to  be  eoa- 
demned.  The  people  that  are  caDeduMa 
to  pay  as  they  go,  are  no  more  fikely  thin 
provident  individuals,  who  practice  upoi 
that  wise  and  honest  precept,toGOiniiiiiwaa- 
ton  follies  or  mischievous  extravagancies. 

In  a  republic  especially  like  onn— 
where  the  people  are  the  governing  power, 
but  where,  too  often,  the  people  are  sadly 
mis-governed  by  those  who  profess  to  be 
their  best  friends,  and  to  have  the  most 
abiding  confidence  in  their  wisdom  and 
justico— in  such  a  polity  of  govenunent, 
a  resort  to  loan,  treasury  notes,  or  anr 
other  form  of  borrowmg,  at  the  outset  sail 
for  the  support  of  a  war,  of  which  the 
time,  the  manner  and  the  occasioD  were 
wholly  of  our  own  choosing,  seems  to 
us  worse  than  a  mistake  ;  it  is  a  crime 
against  the  people. 

Either  the  war  is  popular,  or  it  is  not 
It  is  approved  by  the  nation,  or  it  is  not  U 
has  the  sanction  of  those  whose  votes  gire 
and  withdraw  poUtical  station,  or  it  has  not 

In  the  one  case,  the  war,  as  being  ie 
accordance  with  the  pc^ular  sentiment, 
would  be  sustained  ;  in  the  other  it  wodU 
be  condemned.  The  most  direct,  unen*- 
ing  and  comprehensive  mode  of  deter- 
mining this  Issue,  is  by  the  argvmentum  ai 
crumenam,  the  appeal  to  the  pocket. 

If  the  taxable  people  of  the  United  States 
really  think  that  our  quarrel  with  Meneo 
was  unavoidable,  that  the  war  was  propff 
and  expedient,  and  ought  to  be  stiU  further 
prosecuted,  they  will  not  object,  as  hoDest 
and  just  citizens,  to  contribute  Xrom  their 
earnings  or  property,  whatever  may  be  n^ 
cessary  to  carry  it  on  vigorously  and  suc- 
cessfully. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  be- 
lieve that  this  war  might  have  been  avoided 
without  loss  of  honor,  or  danger  to  the 
safety  or  to  the  integrity  of  our  teitiUiiji 
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i|^  mmoB.WfW  wenwt^  Tonttotbe 
b  dwf  bftfo  m  ligbi  to  be  hairi  in 
■ttm— tonydw  known  their  will 
nhjaotft  and  to  CMM  thev  will  to 
Mtod  Mid  obejed ;  and  mno other 
r  or  wny  ao  intd^nUy9  so  nnmis- 
r,  aalij  the  TMitof  the  tax-gatherer, 
I  qaeation  be  pot  home  to  the  bosi- 
id  boaom  of  ereiy  fiunily. 
Qfwn  meetin^ia — in  the  precineta  of 
■rt-hoiiae — m  the  heat  and  harry 
laerapnhNia  ■■am  than  of  the  elee- 
■tft    nlain  and  ample  Truth  haa 
mnee  or  lidr  play.    Power,  "  which 
-er  atealing  from  the  many  to  the 
laa  ao  many  adyoGates  to  uphold  all 
war  itself  always  adds 
horde  oi  hangry  speculators  and 
tons  to  the  ordinary   retinue   of 
—that  the  simple  dtiien,  standing 
f  for  what  appears  to  him  righ^ 
isdona  to  saye  his  countiy  iirom  evil 
and   himself  and  property  from 
■  expense,  haa  little  chSmce  of  be- 
nd <v  listaied  to,  amid  the  deafen- 
■saa  of  the  out-and-out  supporters 
rer,  the  glowing  eulogists  of  war, 
p  as  they  themselves  are  safe  from 
lis — the  needy  and  supple  worship- 
*  the  hand  which  dispenses  contracts, 
ssions,  and  the  countless  patronage 
marches  in  the  train  of  war. 
CO,  even  a  well-meaning  and  intelli- 
eople,  always  more  occupied   with 
wn  daily  cares  than  with  the  cares 
te,  may  be  readily  misled  and  dclu- 
y  interested  voices  and  manoeuvres, 
be   support  of    measures  which,  if 
ghly  understood  by  them,  would  be 
nned.     But  there  can  be  no  false 
3ut  upon  the  visit  of  the  tax-gather- 
id  demagogue  tongues,  that   **  can 
le  with  the  devil,"  are  powerless  in 
;empt  to  wheedle  the  tax-payer  into 
rence  about  that  portion  of  bis  per- 
ind  political  liabilities  and  obligations, 
convert  into  a  ''  privilege,''  what  in 
e  seems  an  unwelcome  exercise  of 
er."     He  will  scan  inexorably  the 
»  for  such  an  exercise  of  authority, 
»  part  of  those  who,  with  affected 
ty,  call  themselves  the  "  servants  of 
K>ple/*     He  will  follow  the  dollars 
he    draws    reluctantly    from    his 
t  into  that  of  the  smirking  official's 
f,  who  does  Urn  the  honor  to  trsmtfer 


them  to  his  own ;  he  will  ruminate  about 
what  portion  will  remain  in  the  pooket  of 
this  first  receiver,  and  so  on  through  the 
pockets  d  all  the  varioua  rec^vera  who 
nandle    hia   dollan    before   they   reach 
the  gvand  depository,  or  iron-chambered 
Sub-Treasury;  and  tiien,  rela^paing  into 
thought  about  the  new  plough,  it  may  be, 
he  had  laid  out  to  bu^  with  the  dollan 
thus  taken  from  him  m  the  name  of  the 
people!    or  the  wedding  (rock    to   the 
cherished  daughter  he  waa  about  to  giTO'" 
in  marriage,  or  aome  new.  hooka  with  which 
he  waa  anxious  to  gratify  the  longings  of 
an  ingenuous  and  studioua  son,  for  knowl- 
edffe  beyond  the  reach  oi   hia    yiUage 
school  or  humUe  paternal  roof ; — thus  ru- 
minating, reflecting,  regretting,  think  yon 
that  man  will  take  up  with  mere  wardt 
about  the  justice,  or  expediency,  or  neces- 
sity of  the  measure  which  has  dashed  trom 
him  such  cherished  hopes  ?    Think  you  he 
will  be  content  to  forego  the  honest  grati- 
fication of  parental  affection,  or  parental 
pride,  or  the  expenditures  called  for  by 
the  wants  of  hia  househdd  or  his  fsnn, 
and  not  know  the  reason  why  ?   or  be 
content  with  other  than  a  good  reason  ? 
Will  such  a  man  think  himself  repaid  for 
such  disappointment,  by  bein^  told  that  it 
is  our  "  destiny  "  that  has  led  us  into  war 
with  Mexico ;  that  the  superiority  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  blood  impels  us  to  overrun 
and  thus  refine  and  civilize  the  feebler  and 
inferior  race  dwelling  on  our  border ;  or,  in 
fine,  by  the  assurance  that  we  have  in  the 
contest  displayed  such  remarkable  war- 
like propensities  and  capacities,  that  we 
shall  thereby  become  a  terror  to  all  other 
nations,  which  otherwise  might  be  tempted 
to  do  us  wrong  ?     Nothing  of  all  this  will 
satisfy  our  inquirer,  even  in  the  economi- 
cal point  of  view — much  less  will  it  sat- 
isfy him  in  the  moral  point  of  view ;  and 
when  both  the  pocket  and  the  conscience 
of  the  constituent  cry  out  against  political 
measures,  those  measures  would  soon  be 
changed. 

It  is  precisely  in  contemplation  of  the 
effect  of  such  an  agency  upon  the  interests 
or  the  principles  oi  a  people,  that  we  say 
that  a  direct  tax  is  the  true  test  of  the 
real  popularity  of  the  parties  which  require 
such  a  resort ;  and  to  such  a  test  p^^ 
really  believe  in  the  professions  t 
of  trust  in  the  honesty,  the  ] 
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and  intcUigenco  of  the  masses,  should  be 
willing  to  resort ;  and  just  in  proportion  as 
it  is  found  that  the  instigators  of  war 
measures  shrink  from  all  legislation  which 
shall  in\'ite  the  co-operation  of  the  people 
in  these  measures  by  direct  taxation,  just 
in  such  proportion  is  it  obvious,  either  that 
there  is  no  real  confidence  in  the  necessity 
or  expediency  of  the  measures  themselves, 
or  none  in  the  patriotism  and  intelligence  of 
the  constituency.  Such  is  exactly  the  po- 
sition of  this  Administration  in  regard  to 
the  Mexican  war.  They  affect  to  think  it 
a  popular  war.  They  affect  to  believe 
that  the  voice  of  the  country  is  still  with 
them,  as  well  in  its  conduct  as  in  its  com- 
mencement; and  mistaking  the  modera- 
tion— almost  amounting  in  our  eyes  to  pu- 
sillanimity— which,  where  it  cannot  praise, 
refrains  from  condemnation,  they  hug 
themselves  with  the  notion,  or  would  fain 
be  understood  as  doing  so,  that  the  over- 
whelming tide  of  a  popular  war  is  sustain- 
ing and  bearing  them  onward.  But  they 
are  most  cautious  to  abstain  from  all  prop- 
ositions tliat  may  bring  these  visions  to  the 
te^t  of  reality  ;  and  seek  all  the  resources 
of  the  war  by  borrowing  on  the  credit  of 
the  present,  leaving  to  the  future,  which 
w^ill  be  nothin<r  to  them,  to  redeem  the 
debt  in  the  contracting  uf  which  thoy  liad 
no  voice,  and  the  benefits  from  which  are 
to  them  absolutely  null. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  view  to  say,  that 
the  President  has  recommended,  as  a  war 
tax,  a  duty  on  tea  and  coffee  ;  since,  even 
if  granted  by  Congress,  it  would  be  classed 
among  indirect  contributions,  of  which  the 
payment  is  not  tangibly  brought  home  to 
the  consumer,  as  in  the  case  of  a  direct 
contribution,  by  actual  payment  to  the 
tax-gatherer. 

To  the  reflecting  mind,  indeed,  which 
habitiuilly  coimects  cause  and  effect,  it 
might  well  be,  as  was  strongly  put  not 
many  days  ago  in  one  of  our  newspapers, 
that,  as  the  American  mother  put  to  her 
lips  the  cup,  of  wliich  the  contents  were 
tAxed,  to  enable  her  countrj'men  to  press 
the  cup  of  bitterness,  desolation  and  blood 
to  the  lips  of  Mexictm  mothers — the  re- 
flection might  be  feelingly  brought  home  to 
her  and  her  household,  that  what  to  them 
was  only  an  additional  money  cost,  was  to 
othe/v  in  a  distant  land,  with  feelings  and 

muis  warm  and  gushing  as  their  own, 


the  fruitful  source  of  privation,  < 
and  death.  But  to  the  greater  n 
an  indirect  contribution  would  recal 
if  at  all,  the  cause  for  which  it  was 
and  hence  produce  little  moral  efifec 

But  if  there  be  any  truth  or  si 
in  the  theories  of  our  polity,  whi 
sume  for  the  people,  not  only  all 
but  competent  knowledge,  inteUigei 
patriotism,  it  must  follow  that  they 
be  dealt  frankly  with  on  such  a  ^ 
as  a  foreign  war — that  there  shouk 
disguise  or  evasion  about  it — ^but  tl 
case  should  be  plainly  laid  before  tl 
the  end  that  they  may  determine, 
full  understanding  of  the  conaeqi 
for  or  against  the  measure  proposed 
only  is  it  a  duty  on  the  part  of  { 
ors  and  legislators  toward  their  oc 
ents,  to  deal  thus  frankly  with  ih 
questions  ^of  such  deep  moment,  b 
the  right  of  the  constituent  to  t|s  a 
by ;  and  if  the  people  properly  appr 
their  own  power  and  interests,  they 
be  foremost  to  insist,  that  govei 
expenditures  in  general,  but  espedi 
expenditures  for  war,  should  be  fui 
by  direct  taxation ;  for  direct  ti 
alone  will  keep  alive  that  perpetui 
lance,  which  is  not  less  the  condi 
fiscal  economy  than  of  political  libert} 
people,  thenjfore,  renounce  and  sul 
pass  into  abeyance,  their  most  e 
security  against  wasteful  mismana| 
and  corrupt  ambition,  when  they  ac< 
in  any  other  mode  of  raising  a 
revenue,  than  that  which  would 
home  annually  to  every  taxable  citii 
personal  cost  of  government  to  hims 
his  family. 

Ciin  any  one  believe,  that  if  the  qi 
of  this  war  had  been  plainly  put 
people  of  the  United  States,  with  tl 
dition  that  its  cost  should  be  borne 
g(;ne ration  that  was  to  make  it,  thi 
would  have  consented  to  its  being 
taken  ?     If  not,  by  what  right  is  it 
tjiken  ?     By  what  right  contmued  ? 
under  the  letter  of  the  law,  shall 
thousands   of    our  citizens,   and    t 
millions  of  our  treasure,  be  stiU  den 
for  the  purpose  of  war ;  when  the  g 
ing  power  for  the  time  beine  of  the 
dares  not  put  to  the  people,  in  tl 
way  pract^caVAe,  \\i^\asra&  ^coQicao^ 
witVi  aW  \\&  moraV  «cA  yiS&^iusii^aa 
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md  pecuniary  loan,  or  a  relin- 

■  further  conquesls,   iird  the 

f  our  force  beliind  the  line  of 

which  oareelvcs  would  be 

:]uestiaiis,  and  others  of  like 
h  will  bo  asked,  the  Congress 
-ya  must  answer  make.  To 
led  the  trust  and  rcspoDsibili* 
ig  for  the  people,  or  rather 
;  people  and  the  ejccuti»c 
No  one  looks,  no  one  asks, 
d  wi»h.  that  anything  be  rc- 
Preadent,  which  the  true 
safety  of  the  country  may, 
ch  the  honor  of  our  Arms, 
honor  of  the  republic,  may 
t  there  ia  a  deep  and  earnest 
iliciing  strength  ei-ery  hour, 
'  was  unnecessarily,  at  least, 
part,  and  should  then  without 
r  be  terminated.  There  is 
ig  no  leM  strong  in  consider- 
iiBt  every  additional  day  and 
impairs  the  ground -work  and 
'  our  free  institutions.  It  is 
direct  assault  upon  them  is 
,  from  victorious  generals  re- 
foreign  conquesta,  with  the 
lions  in  their  hands,  and 
ons  in  their  train.  There  is 
there  is  no  ground — not  yet 
atever  the  future  in  the  event 
icled  foreign  war  might  pro- 
?  such  fear;  for  our  victorious 
\  not  ceased  to  be  citizens 
ans.  fiut  in  the  change  of 
1  impressions  wrought  upon 
hemselrcs,  by  familiarity  with 
war,  and  the  habit  of  lording 
lied  peoples,  there  is  much 
ad ;  for  these  soldiore  are  to 
to  be  citijiens  again,  voters, 
id  to  sway  as  he  may,  each 
phere,  the  votes  and  opinions 
ud  we  who  remain  at  home — 
I  evident,  that  we  too  are 
.  somewhat  similar  change  of 
pinions  ?  Is  it  not  within  the 
every  one,  that  the  appetite 
ier,  for  territorial  acquisition, 
thiret  of  the  dropsical  patient, 
I  the  indulgence  ? 
f  aibi  diraa  tfydiops 


It  is  even  so  already,  to  a  lamen 
extent,  with  the  people  of  these  'Ti 
States,     They  have  indulged  in  the  ■'' 

live  luxury  of  extended  conquests,  at 
thirst  for  more.     There  is  uo  r~"- 
effectual  cure,  but  in  getting  rid 
the  cause  of  the  disease ;  this 
must  be  expelled  from    the  <•'>" 
most  true  of  a  republic,  and  n 
bic  to  our  actual  case,  ii  th"""ici  ■" 

in  the  sitmo  fine  phi  <v"       ~i.'  ""■-  •■■ 
Roman    lyric,    whicl 
apostrophizing  the  ge;  ""  ■ 

Spirttum,  quatn  si  Lybisai  romoliB 
Gsdibiis  iungaa,  el  uUTque  Pconus 
Servifll  uni." 

Such  indeed  are  our  legiiimate  triumphs, 
not  by  adding  territory  to  terrilory,  and 
causing  either  America  to  pass  under 
our  dominion,  but  by  subjecting  our  grasp- 
ing spirit,  by  giving  lo  the  world  the  ei- 
ample  as  well  as  the  precepts  of  contented 
liberty,  of  prosperous  industry,  of  over- 
flowing happiness,  and  of  equal  justice 
within  our  own  borders.  Our  propagan- 
dism  should  he,  not  by  the  sword,  not  by 
tlie  gospel  of  gunpowder,  but  by  the 
plough,  the  loom,  the  ship,  the  school- 
house  and  the  church,  by  equality  of  all  be- 
fore the  law,  by  lore  of  man,  by  obedience 
to  God.  Such  is  our  high  privilege — 
we  will  not  say  mission  nor  destiny,  for 
these  terms  have  been  sadly  abused,  and 
moreover  seem  to  imply  some  activity  of 
outward  effort,  in  the  fitness  of  which  we 
by  no  means  concur.  It  ih  the  ^lent  moral 
influence  of  good  institutions,  producing 
before  the  eye  and  by  the  assent  of  all  men 
the  greatest  sum  irf  human  happiness, 
upon  which  alone  this  people  should  rely 
for  the  spread  of  such  institutions,  and 
boasting  tberoselves  of  their  own  liberty 
and  freedom  of  action,  carefully  abstain 
from  forcing  even  liberty  upon  people  un- 
wilUng  or  unprepared  to  receive  it. 

We  do  not  underrate  the  value  of  na- 
tional glory,  and  are  ready  to  admit  that  if 
the  spirit  of  this  age  were  what  was  the 
spirit  of  ages  that  are  jMist,  and  the  peace 
of  nations  were  only  to  be  kept  by  /ear,  by 
the  dreod  which  each  stand*  m  oS  ^.W 
other — we  might  perhaps  adroit  tUal  cvc^ 
at  the  eaoTmoas  cost  wc  have  aVrcadj  vn- 
dicated  of  near  two  hmdnd  tttlHMi  «tf  <i 
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iar$,  the  military  renown  we  have  won  in 
the  war  with  Mexico  might  still,  in  the 
language  of  Burke,  be  classed  as  part 
of  the  "  cheap  defence  "  of  the  nation. 
But  we  hold  far  other  views  of  this  spirit 
of  the  age,  particularly  as  it  is  to  be  de- 
veloped on  this  continent  and  by  this  peo- 
ple. We  came  here,  were  planted  here, 
a  Heaven-directed,  God-acknowledging 
band,  earnest  for  freedom,  earnest  for 
rii^ht,  but  not  earnest  for  military  glory. 
We  have  prospered,  not  through  arms,  but 
through  industry,  through  the  instruction 
taught  and  the  morals  mculcated  in  the 
school -house,  and  in  the  church.  Our 
enterprise  has  developed  itself  in  the  con- 
quests of  peace,  in  the  marvels  of  the 
steamboat,  the  railroad,  the  printing  press, 
and  not  least,  the  electric  telegraph.  The 
contagion  of  our  example  is  to  be,  not  in 
our  naval  or  military  successes,  but  in  the 
scene  of  universal,  wide-spread,  solidly 
founded  and  law-protected  prosperity — of 
the  realization,  so  far  as  human  imper- 
fection is  susceptible  of  it,  of  the  prob- 


lem of  a  people  where  every  sober, 
industrious  and  virtoons  man  may  at 
down  beneath  his  own  roof-tree,  secure  ia 
the  earnings  of  his  labor,  equal  before  tlie 
law  with  the  highest,  with  none  to  doUm 
wrong  or  make  him  afraid. 

It  is  the  spectacle  of  such  a  people,  jut  to 
each  other,  just  to  other  nations,  law-abid- 
ing and  God-fearing,  and  forever  actiog, 
alike  in  their  individuial  as  in  their  colleetife 
capacity,  under  the  ever-present  sense  of 
their  responsibilities  as  such — it  is  such  a 
spectacle  that  is  to  make  ns  the  "  model  re- 
public,'' and  not  the  success  of  arms.  Itb 
the  affections,  the  interests  and  the  blood 
of  the  middling  classes,  always  sure  to 
suffer  most  by  the  dreadful  curse  ci  war, 
that  are  to  form  and  govern  public  aoiti- 
ment  on  this  continent ;  and  it  is  not  widh 
out  some  hope,  that  by  the  faithful  ezpos- 
tion  here  made  of  the  money  cost  of  thii 
present  war,  we  may  be  lending  earnest 
though  it  may  be  feeble  aid,  towards  braie-  . 
ing  it  to  a  close,  that  the  fore  gCMngartinn 
has  been  prepared*  | 

\ 


RECENT  ENGLISH  HISTORIANS  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 


The  study  of  Greek  History  is  a  very 
difFerent  affair  now  from  what  it  was  when 
Plutarch  was  accepted  for  a  standard  au- 
thority, and  **  Cecrops,  who  invented  mar- 
riage,"! was  deemed  as  historical  a  per- 
sonage as  Alexander  of  Macedon.  Our 
readers  may  be  pre^med  to  be  familiar 
with,  or  at  least  to  have  some  general  idea 
of,  the  way  in  which  Niebuhr  and  Arnold 
(not  to  mention  the  more  fanciful  specula- 
tions of  Michelet)  have  taken  to  pieces  and 
reconstructed  the  early  Roman  narrative  ; 
and  the  Greek  legends  arc  now  subjected  to 
a  somewhat  similar  process  by  both  English 
and  Germans.  It  certainly  does  seem 
strange  at  first,  that  an  Englishman  or 
German  in  this  nineteenth  century  should 
pretend  to  know  more  about  those  remote 


ages,  than  the  people  who  lived  so  mvA 
nearer  to  them — the  Roman  who  flooriih- 
ed  at  the  beginning  of  our  era,  and  tb 
Greek  who  wrote  hundreds  of  years  be- 
fore it ;  but  the  apparent  paradox  vat- 
ishes  when  we  consider  the  historical  9em 
and  habits  of  philosophical  criticism  ae- 
(juired  by  the  modems.  Etymological  end 
philological  studies  alone  have  done  mack 
When  it  has  been  clearly  shown  that  lin 
mistranslated  Greek  words,  and  confuefl 
old  and  new  meanings  of  Latin  words,  end 
that  Apollonius  Rhodius  misunderstood 
and  misapplied  Homeric  expressions,  we 
have  less  hesitation  in  questioning  the  a^ 
curacy  of  the  avowedly  poetical  nanatiif 
of  the  one  and  the  more  specious  historyrf 
the  other ;  and  the  detection  of  8uc&  iUnsoqf 
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)gieB  uthptflf  wUch  gave  xin  to  the 
n  eomieetod  vith  the  Apaturian 
ai  Atheui^  and  the  atreet  AigQe- 
Borne*  encoangea  vb  to  apply  the 
ale  of  interpretation  to  ouier  etj- 
aUj  fiNindea  etoriei. 

not  ov  intention  to  take  an j  no- 
Ooldnuth  and  GOHet.  and  othen 
n  we  hare  a  dim  recollection  from 
fhood..  But  aa  IGtford,  although 
veB  kid  on  the  ihelf  in  his  own 
'•  atm  cnjoya  on  this  side  the  At- 
Sitt  repirtation  and  position  of  a 
d  historian*  it  wonid  luudlj  be 
in  an  article  on  this  subject  to  omit 
ation  of  him.  That  his  qnalifioa- 
r  the  task  he  undertook  surpassed 
if  his  predecessors,  and  t^t  his 
aa  a  great  improTement  on  theirs^ 
r  admitted.  But,  to  waire thecon- 
on  of  other  fitalts,  there  is  one  in- 
lefect  in  the  book.  It  is  the  his- 
a  people  generally  repubUcan  and 
draiocratic,  written  expressly  to 

up''  democracy.  Nay,  more,  it 
itten  with  the  evident  purpose  of 
I  a  modem  couservatire  British 
rom  the  history  of  ancient  Oreck 
».  Now  a  man  who  sets  out  with 
^  political  bias  in  favor  of  the  insti- 

of  any  country,  is  not  likely  to 

fsiithful  historian  ;  but  much  more 
r  is  he  who  starts  with  a  prede- 
tion  to  see  everything  in  the  worst 
i  light,  the  facts  of  history  being  im- 
tely  for  the  most  part  bad  enough  in 
Ives,  without  any  gratuitous  black- 
Buch  a  course  is  sufficiently  delusive 
oly  contemporaries  are  under  inves- 
I :  it  is  still  worse  when  we  undertake 
e  of  the  customs  and  actions  of  the 

one  age  by  the  standards  of  an- 
Bnch  inferences,  however  encour- 
»y  the  necessary  licenses  of  the 
id  the  dramatist,  make  sad  work 
thical  and  political  speculations. 
sec  the  absuitiity  of  the  thing  when 
I  lady  in  a  Mafi^azine  story,  makes 
m  lover  of  Pencles,  or  some  other 
worthy,  and  provides  him  with  a 

of  the  modem  pattern.  We  are 
ck  to  perceive  the  fallacy  when  a 
.  Platoiiist  turns  the  Athenian  phi- 
tr  into  a  High-Church  divine,  atill 
onpt  Miv  we  to  disentangle  our- 
'Jkta  the  poMtical  tbeoriat  argues 


from  Bome  to  England,  or  from  Athens  to 
America,  either  with  or  without  some  snoh 
intermediate  step  as  Yeniceysince  so  many 
of  the  important  fundamental  terms.  Aris- 
tocracy, Democracy,  dro*,^  remain  the 
same.  But  the  error  is  none  the  Jess,  be- 
cause it  is  ^e  less  transparent  Whately 
has  said  that  ''wisd<mi  consists  in  the 
ready  and  accurate  percepticm  of  analo- 
gies ;"*  but  surely  a  rtoAii  and  aeamiie 
dSsotsiiaaliea  €^mfermee$  deserves  some 
place  in  the  defimtmn,  ''  Human  natnrs 
IS  the  same  m  all  ages,"  we  are  told ;  and 
this  text  suggests  appropriate  comments 
against  utmalural  schemes,  as  when  it  is 
proposed  to  construct  the  bricks  of  the 
pohtical  edifice  without  straw,  or  to  com- 
pose perfection  by  an  aggregate  of  imper- 
fections. But  we  must  luways  make  allow- 
anee,  and  great  allowanoe,for  the  eflfeet  of 
habit  and  experience.  If  the  republican 
Greeks  had  no  idea  of  a  king,  but  as  aman 
who  "  subverts  the  customs  of  the  country, 
violates  women,  and  puts  men  to  death 
wUhout  trial,"t  ^^^  idea  was  in  precise 
ccNDformity  with  their  experience  of  the 
rJpavvoi ;  nor  can  we  blame  them  for  not 
having  admitted  that  conception  of  con- 
stitutional government  which  it  took  cen- 
turies of  subsequent  experiment  to  realize. 

Flattering  to  English  ideas  of  govem- 
ment  and  conformable  to  old  torv  dogmas, 
possessing,  too,  the  positive  merits  it  did, 
Mitford's  Greece  might  well  occupy  the 
position  it  so  long  enjoyed.  But  it  does 
great  credit  to  the  good  sense  and  judg- 
ment of  the  British  public,  that  when  a 
more  liberal  as  well  as  more  leamed  suc- 
cessor appeared — indeed,  before  he  fairly 
had  appeared — ^they  were  ready  to  receive 
and  adopt  him.  It  is  curious  to  remark 
how  in  this  respect  monarchical  England 
has  taken  the  start  of  repubUcan  America. 
With  us  Mitford  still  speaks  as  one  having 
authority,  while  over  the  water  he  is 
utterly  dethroned  by  Thirlwall,  and  only  to 
be  foimd  in  the  libraries  of  secluded  par- 
sons and  antique  country  gentlemen. 

We  should,  however,  be  doing  ffreat  in- 
justice to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  were 
we  to  represent  the  vindication  of  the 
Greek  democracies  from  Mitford's  assault 
either  as  the  sole  object  of  the  work  or  l\\<i 


*  Rhetoric,  pp.  104, 106. 

f  lierodoiuB,  iii.  80,  quoted  by  Mr.  OioU. 
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inaBi  groimd  of  ito  tnoeeti,  tlioiigli  ith 
iofMBSbtXty  Mimaeted  wHh  boOi.  SfaMi 
Ifitfoid's  time  liie  •tadj  of  Greek  luetoiy 
liftd  mftde  lapid  adTancee.  The  hbon  or 
O.  O.  Mllller  end  other  eminent  QermanB 
hsd  tliTown  new  liffht  upon  it  A  Greek 
hietoiT  was  reqnirea  which  ehoold  at  least 
embody  the  results  of  their  researchesy 
even  if  it  added  nothins  to  them.  The 
spiiititf  the  times  demamled  notmereija 
more  genial  pofitieal  thinker,  hut  a  deeper 
and  more  finished  soholar,  than  Ifr. 
Ifitford. 

TfalrlWaU's  Ustonr,  then,  is  ooneei?ed  in 
a  liberal  spirit^  ana  displays  an  emditioa 
which  renaers  it  a  most  Woable  book  for 
students.  Stall  it  is  not  in  all  respects 
satis&etoiy,  nor  is  it  ezaetlj  the  kmd  of 
book  to  become  nniyersally  popolar.  Hie 
aathor  speaks  in  bis  prefoce  or  two  dasses 
of  readers,*  for  the  former  €i  whom, 
undoubtedly  b^  £»»  the  hurver,  die  work  is 
principsllj  desiffned ;  but  the  execution  of 
the  work  is  such  as  to  render  it  far  more 
acceptable  to  the  smaller  dass.  As  a  book 
of  r^erence,  and  what »  technically  called 
crofli,  it  is  nnsorpassed.  But  the  style, 
though  clear  and  argumentative,  is  the  yery 
reyense  of  brilliant  or  graphic;  and  the 
gefieral  tone  of  the  book  is  to  a  mere 
reader,  what  we  cannot  eive  a  better  idea 
of  than  by  calling  it  SuUam^$  Middle- 
AgeM-uh,  Moreover,  the  reverend  historian 
has,  with  an  amiable  but  sometimes  em- 
barrassing modesty,  been  more  solicitous 
to  collate  and  condense  the  opinions  of 
others  than  to  arrive  at  decisions  of  his 
own,  so  that  in  many  places  the  book  is 
chiefly  yali|able  as  a  synopms  of  different 
yiews,  and  m  some  its  very  copiousness  of 
information  is  bewildering.  While,  there- 
fore, Thirlwall's  Greece  found  an  imme- 
diate place  in  the  library  of  every 
student,  it  was  felt  that  there  was  still 
room  for  another  History  of  Greece,  which 
should  be  attractive  as  well  as  critical,  and 
giye  results  as  well  ss  materials ;  and  the 
announcement  that  Mr.  George  Grote  was 
about  to  endeavor  to  supply  this  want 
excited  a  lively  interest. 

*  **Otte  eoawtting   of  perMSS  who  with   to 

•oqoin  tonietliiM,  more  ihaa  a  oupeificial  ac- 

9iMUDtanoe  with  Greek  history,  bot.  who  hate 

jmUhe^  kimue  mfr^meuiM  to  atiidy  it  for  them- 

meimgg  m  it9  onglni  sowoes;  fbe  other  of  mch  aa 

AamB  9epem  to  life  aoeicat-aiidbonb  bat  often  feel 

AejtemfcfigmUeMdmiaiefteMT.'' 


Ur.  Choteiiwfli  known  to  M 
ctal  woild  aaa  partner  la  one  jol 
LondoB  baiA^ffhopMav  andnokv 
thepoBical;  fflipriiMipleaaTO^ 
en£j  eOM  pUbmiieea  rwH 
to  say,  encooragiagtlie  freest  radj 
ulation  and  diseosrion,  but  nolili 
cimor  haste  or  ymlenoe  fai  aetfdii 
inPteKamenty  where  be  twioa  A 
thedty  of  London*  he  mm  di 
gmshed  for  proposing  and  adyodi 
by  Ballot.  But  this  Bietliod  of  ? 
the  fraiiehise»  natural  and  propf 
pears  to  us,  is  MghlyiepM—^! 
usages  and  prejudices,  lur.  Cfei 
little  sup]^  mm  his  own|Mtl^ 
great  dencal  wit»  vmall^  foresm 
nmks  of  the  refonnen*  Signall J  d 
to  kuffh  down  the  pvopoeed  rakR 
recentty  Mr.  Grote  haa  studied 
sonaUy  inspected  flie  affidrs  of  Bi 
and  has  very  lately  pul^hed  in 
f oier  a  series  ct  letters  nnntnin 
umphant  yindication  of  Pvmdm 
bdn  and  the  Diet    Andd  all  1 

EUTBuits  he  never  lost  sight  of 
terary  wor1[,  projected  at  a  1 
period  of  his  life,^ome  say  beA 
the  university.)  With  eyery  alk 
frequent  interruptions,!  it  is 
rather  an  under-statement  of 
to  say,  that  the  eight  intended 
(we  nave  a  suspicion  that  they 
over  by  one  or  two)  will  represe 
years'  hard  work.  And  should  i 
disposed  to  think  this  an  oyer-es 
would  request  him,  before  ^tob 
positive  opinion,  to  make  himsi 
of  one  book  of  Herodotus  or  Tl 
first  making  sure  that  be  unden 
author's  meamng,  and  then  eoD 
digesting  the  auUiorides  on  all 
and  archseoloeical  points  inyoh 
luded  to.    The   time  thus  ocd 

give  him  some  measure  of  that  m 
ave  been  expended  on  Ifr.  Gi 
lory,  into  which  (supposing  the 


*  And  it  may  be  added,  much  mon  f 
eoininon  aeaae  than  ooo  wooXd  be  led  I 
Sidney  Smith'a  aomewhatsmiaieiUow 
**  if  the  wortd  were  a  cheat 'board,  he ' 
important  politioian.** 

tThe  preface  autoa  iadced  that  las 
only  been  able  to  devote  "eootiBiiooaa 
Vabof  "  to  hU  wotk  for  die  ImA  thi^e  # 
Vralfaittiit«amte5PNftM»^Mamt^ 
mimoa  iQhi&  ^.VmSLViAwA^^ 


JUmmt  Qfeeee. 
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I  eqnd  the  ptomite  of  the  four 
■bu^ad)  it  it  not  too  mneh  b> 
the  na^w  of  a  Sfe  will  luiTe 
Md,  M  nnom  an  tbo  ■onroee 
h  Mr.  Ofoto  dnm  Ui  aotbori- 
iMtnlioM.  And  lU  tUi  lewn- 
ndfloed  mart  aatanDj  aad  >p- 
r;  fiir  the  «Btliorb«a»  of  those 
MBi,  •  Mhokr  withont  aar  of 
wabia  pMraUaritiM  of  aeholan. 
dutiTOr  dogmatim  or  "  ihop  " 
L*    UBoomieoted  with  •eadcm- 


wratiBj'    from    alt  tbow  fint- 

ndmedallista  who  thought  Utej 
out  a  patent   for   all  claMical 

t  the  "Behoola"  and  the  "Tn- 
the  pandty  and  trinattty  of  the 

!•  thejr  bavo  been  able  to  dia- 

r  witneM  to  the  aceuraej  and 

mng  B  bold  and  dotbL    Instead 

ng  with  the  geogiapbf  of  tho 
Hid  ttiea  paaBi^  to  the  earl/  in- 
ae  Tlurlwall  and  his  predeces- 
ally  bare  done,  he  commencoi 
tories  about  the  gods — the  Qre«li 
^  in  fact.  With  this  he  imracdi- 
3cls  the  legends  of  the  heroic  age , 
irsonages  of  which  he  considers 
rthical  and  fabulous  with  the  god^ 
sees.  Hector  and  Agamemnou 
to  the  same  category  with  Zeus 
o,  and  authentic  hL^tory  begins 
the  first  Olympiad.  In  antici- 
surprise  and  censure,  he  thu» 
lus  preface : — 

DM  which  I  thoa  set  spart  from  the 
biatoTf  are  diaccmible  only  ihroiigli 
■tmoapbere — thai  of  eaic  poetry  anil 
'o  couibund  together  these  disparali? 
in  my  judgment,  entirely  un[>liilo- 
I  dcBcribe  iTio  earlier  liinea  liy  Lhcm- 
:onceivci]  by  the  Tuilh  nnd  reelioe  c<l 
wckH,  and  known  only  through  their 

I  bat  one  Ihiogin  ihe  bookwhirhuBvot.i 
of  pniaalir — an  sflecluiion  of  purism  in 
Greek  nimea  with  Grerk  iaaipad  ol 
n.  Tbii  !■  very  bank  in  some  exats 
■  wrBai  iheeTT,  (be  ebanga  of  spelJinj; 


•buM  of, 

tad  Kokylidt*.    NoriaMr  

ttalwiibbiniMiri  wbr  ahooldPerikli!: 
hA  asd  Ual]P|»a  soil  Erta  ibe  tame 
\'mAiBwmtra/rarmi  wtttfCnteio 


Irgenda—withoiit  ptenmliw  to 
much  or  how  little  of  UitanMl  matter  these  )»• 
lends  may  contain.  If  tlw  reader  Uanwi  me 
for  not  aasiating  bim  to  determine  this—  f  be 
aak  me  why  I  do  wd  undmw  the  cnttaiu  and 
disclose  the  pictuie— I  repl*  in  lbs  ww^  of 
the  painter  Zenxls,  whan  the  same  ^neatiea 
was  aJdrsssod  to  hhn,  on  eKbUating  his  master 
peee  tf  .imitBtiTeait:  'Ths  cmtain  U  the 
fdctaie.'  Wbst  we  now  read  as  poatiy  and 
lenod,  was  ooce  accredited  history,  aisl  the 
only  gennine  hiaton  which  the  flrst  Greeks 
eoald  conceive  or  renth  of  ths  aaat  lima :  the 
Gortain  conceals  noihiiw  behind  and«annai  by 
any  possibility  be  withihawn.  I  undertake  only 
ta  show  It  salt  standi — not  to  sfihee^  still  IsM 
to  repaint  it"-^Pie&ce,  pp.  zli.,  xliL 

These  legends  oeoapy  about  4B0  pagee, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  first  rolnme.  Hr. 
Grote's  narratire  style  in  relatmg  them, 
seems  to  ns  Temarksbly  happy — ample 
without  bdi^  prosaio,  and  canning  uie 
reader  stnught  forward  throiif^  very  in- 
rolred  and  eontradietorT  storiea.  llie 
difficuHr  of  tellhw  these  tud  tales  inafonn 
aoceptable  and  soitaUe  to  modem  readers, 
IB  confessedly  rery  great,  as  the  angular 
expedient  to  which  Arnold  had  recooiEe 
testifies.  To  ub,  Mr.  O.  eoems  to  have  hit 
the  very  thing;  but  "doctors  differ:"  a 
writer  in  the  Vlameal  Muuum  thinks  that 
"his  style  is  too  homely,  and  that  he 
might  have  risen  more  with  liia  theme."* 
We  should  like  to  crtract  a  legend  or  two, 
llint  our  readers  might  judge  for  them- 
selves, but  it  is  more  important  to  examine 
OUT  autlior's  way  of  dealing  with  the  na- 
ture and  historical  value  of  these  mythes. 
We  cannot  lake  a  better  specimen  than 
the  "tale  of  Troy  divine,  contrasting 
Grote's  broad  conclusioa  upon  it  with 
Thirl  wall's  Euemerizuig  doubts.  Tho 
latter,  after  sketching  or  rather  hinting 
ol  the  story  of  Troy,  m  just  eleven  lme^ 
proceeds  thus ; — f 

"Such  is  tho  brief  ontline  riiricf  indeed!]  of 
I  a  story  which  the  poems  of  llotnnr  have  made 
ramiliar  to  most  readers,  long  before  they  are 
I  lempted  to  inquire  into  its  historical  bssis ;  and 
I  it  is  eonseiiiienlly  Jifiicult  to  enter  upon  tliein- 
'  (juiry  witFioiit  some  prepossessions  unravorabic 
'  to  nn  impartial  judpnent.  Here,  however,  we 
[  must  not  be  deterred  from  staline  our  view  of 
I  the  subject,  by  tho  certainty  that  it  will  appear 

,'  •  m  M.  Gunn,  Clawical  Musfum,  vo\.  V.,p.-Kft. 
™.i~  'ii.L  "7  '!'?!'""''"8  eiimclB  w*  hate  oc- 
Mioaaitr  (skea  the  Iibeny  of  iialicisins  apusagc 
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to  somo  paradoxical,  while  others  will  think 
that  it  savors  of  excessive  credulity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  sound  criticism,  very  cogent 
arguracnts  ought  to  be  required  to  induce  ns  to 
reject  as  a  mere  fiction  a  tradition  so  ancient, 
so  universally  received,  so  definite  and  so  inter- 
woven with  the  whole  mass  of  the  national 
recollections,  as  that  of  the  Trojan  war.  Even 
if  unfounded,  it  must  btill  have  had  some  ade- 
quate occasion  and  motive,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  what  this  could  have  lieen,  unless  it 
arose  oMt  of  ihe  Grei'k  colonies  in  A»ia ;  and  in 
this  case  its  universal  reception  in  Greece  itself 
Is  n^  easily  explained.  The  leaders  of  the 
earliest  amon*;  the«  colonies  which  were 
planted  in  the  neii^hborhood  of  Troy,  claimed 
Agamemnon  as  their  ancestor ;  but  if  this  had 
suggested  tlie  story  of  his  victories  in  Asia, 
this  scene  would  probably  have  been  fixed  in 
the  very  remon  occupied  by  his  descendants, 
not  in  an  adjacent  land.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  course  taken  bv  this  first  (^Eolian)  migra- 
tion falls  in  naturally  with  a  previous  traditi(m 
of  a  conquest  achieved  by  Creeks  in  Asia.  We 
therefore  conceii-e  it  necessary  to  admit  tlie  re- 
ality of  the  Trojan  war  as  a  general  fact ;  hul 
beyond  this  ice  fcarcHtj  ri-nture  to  proceed  a  siiv- 
gle  step.  Its  cause  and  its  issue,  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted  and  the  parties  en- 
gaged in  it,  are  all  involved  in  an  obscurity 
which  we  cannot  pretend  to  penetrate.  We 
find  it  impossible  to  adopt  the  poetical  story  of 
Helen,  partly  on  account  of  its  inherent  im- 
prubabilit y,:ind  partly  because  we  are  convinced 
that  Helen  is  a  merely  mythological  person. 
The  common  account  of  the  origin  of  the  war 
has  indeed  been  defended  on  tlie  ground  that 
it  is  perfectly  consistent  witli  the  manners  of 
t!ic  ago — ^s  if  a  jtnpular  lair,  xrhrthr  true  or 
fahe,  cou'd  be  at  variance  with  them.  The  fea- 
ture in  the  narrative  which  strikes  us  as  in  the 
highest  d(?gree  improbable,  setting  the  charac- 
ter of  tlie  parties  out  of  the  question,  is  the  in- 
tercourse implied  in  it  between  Troy  and  Sparta. 
As  to  the  lien  line,  it  would  besnjjlcir.nl  to  raise  a 
flrong  siL'tjiiciim  of  her  fabulous  nature,  to  ob- 
serve  that  she  is  cla.^sjd  by  Iltrodutus  with  lo, 
and  Europa,  and  Medea,  all  of  them  persons 
who  on  distinct  grounds,  must  clearly  be  refer- 
re'l  to  the  doruain  of  mytholog}\  Tiiis  suspi- 
cion is  conlirmed  by  all  the  particulars  of  her 
legend,  by  her  birth,  by  her  relation  to  the  di- 
vine twins,  whose  worsihip  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  moi<t  ancient  forms  of  religion  in  l*e- 
lf)(>onnesu?,  and  especially  in  J^'icoma,  and  by 
the  divine  honors  {mid  to  her  at  Sp.irta  and  else- 
where. But  a  at  ill  stronger  reason  for  doubting 
Liio  reality  of  the  motive  assigned  by  Homer 
for  the  Trojan  war  is,  that  the  same  incident 
occurs  in  another  circle  of  fictions,  and  that,  in 
the  abductiou  of  Helen,  Paris  only  repeats  an 
'  'dso  attributed  to  Theseus.  »  ♦  *  •  ♦ 
r  we  reject  the  traditional  occasion  of 
wur,  we  are  driven  to  conjecture  in 


order  to  explain  the  real  connection 
events ;  yet  not  so  as  to  be  wholly  withoi 
to  direct  ns.  We  have  already  obaen 
the  Argonautic  expedition  was  eometii 
resented  as  connected  with  the  fir«t  ooi 
tween  Greece  and  Troy.  This  wus  ■< 
to  the  legend  which  numbered  Hercolei 
the  Argonauts  and  supposed  him,  on  t 
a|!fe,  to  have  rendered  a  service  to  the 
king,  Laomedin,  who  afterwards  de 
him  of  his  recompense.  The  main  Hi 
ever,  that  Troy  \\*as  taken  and  sacked 
culofl,  is  recognized  by  Homer ;  and  t 
see  it  already  provoking  the  enmity  orb 
the  cupidity  cf  the  Greeks,  in  tliie  gu 
before  the  celebrated  war,  and  it  may  e 
conceived  that  if  its  power  and  opulence 
aflerthis  blow,  it  might  again  excite  tli 
feelings.** — ^Thirlwali,  vol.  L,  pp.  151-1 

Here  IIomer*s  statement  is  recei 
authoritative ;  yet  only  four  pag^  al 
find  that, 

"  f  lowever  near  the  poet,  if  he  is  to 
sidcred  a  single  one,  livtd  to  the  times  ol 
he  sin^  it  ts  clrar  that  he  did  nut  tufi 
self  tobe  fettered  by  his  knowledge  cf  th 
For  aught  we  know,  he  may  hai'e  been 
temporary  of  those  who  had  fongfat 
Achilles,  but  it  is  not  the  less  true,  t 
describes  his  principal  hero  as  the  so 
sca-gfxlde?s.  lie  and  his  hearers  most  pi 
lookeil  upon  epic  song  as  a  vehicle  of  I 
and  therefore  it  required  a  popular  tradit 
its  kisis.  ♦  ♦  *  But  it  is  equ:illy  m 
that  the  kind  of  history  for  which  he  ii 
the  aid  of  the  Muses  to  strengthen  Ids  m 
fcus  not  chi'jly  xalwed  as  a  recital  of  real 
that  it  was  one  in  which  the  marvelh/us  aj 
natural^  and  that  form  of  the  narrativ 
crrdibh'.  vrhich  tended  nuist  to  exalt  the g 
his  her,)es.''    Vol.  I.  pp.  167-8. 


Xow  h*t  us  hear  Mr,  Grotc. 
giving  at  length  (say  forty  pages)  a 
sistent  a  narrative  of  the  Trojan  si 
can  be  compiled  out  of  tho  various 
historians  and  logographers,  he  thi 
I  tinucs  hin  speculations  on  it : — 


^  Thu.«  enduth  the  Trojan  war,  togeth 
its  sequel,  the  dispersion  of  the  heroes, 
as  well  as  vanquished.  Tlie  accoun 
given  of  it  has  been  unavoidably  brief  i 
perfect ;  for  in  a  work  intended  to  fullo 
secutively  the  real  history  of  the  Grec 
greater  space  can  be  allotted  even  to  tt 
splendid  gem  of  their  legendary  perio 
deed,  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  a  large 
with  the  separate  incidents  which  hai 
mtTodvieedL  Vuto  \k<&  ^"^xo^uv  ^HCJIe  \'  the 
lvu\e  \s.  \\i^\  VVe'^  ax^  5"*  w  xooA. 
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l^tlsa  to  MdMt  OMOOt  of  Um 

■nll^  WUmrt  U7  kM  flRMOid  of 
ud  iDcn  to  ikKc  ttevMUtkaaf 
fe  oM  iriw  ha  Mt  Mdiad  Iba 
iMMih,  can  taM^ne  As  dtoBt  10 

sKTCpUM^  pncMot:  n  coisn 
r  ]MtianBBdftun*it€fdielile. 
neh  M^  ten  torn  Ihn  oaUttsd, 
'  mder  night  «peet  to  Hud  Id  an 
b»  Trt^s  war,  tta  gamine  chame- 
■  ttiSitmtf  fimimi  wttbml 
■MilinB  or  italMnent  Tim  nal 
'f»  OU  wUch  m-aa  reeMBlad  by 
te  oU  epie  peata,  and  Motlniwd  tgi 
I  and  tiuleal  eompoMn;  fat  m 
h  thej  took  gnjt  Ubeitiea  with  Um 
iddsata,  vet  worked  more  or  Ibh 
I  tlw  Uonwric  scale.  «  •  •  • 
ridonta  eompriMd  in  tbe  IVi^ 
ludliariied,  not  only  to  tbe  pnldle 
n  to  the  pnWe  (70,  tr*  InnnaMraUe 
MM  both  of  the  Bduptor  and  the 
M  which  were  moutieaDddidnL 
beOer  adapted  for  thii  porpoae,  and 
xe  coiMuiIIt  employed,  dan.  anj 
ndi  erenli  the  gaKunal^tpa  war 
As  wi«  fcriha  moat  part  eompeaed 
rallj  faeHered.  revMcnlialt^  eheriih- 
nbncd  amonff  the  gignntic  phewv 
'  past  by  tbe  Grecian  public,  It  is  in 
[Dndem  inquiry  eflBontiallyategend, 

more.  1/ ire  arKtskrd  tchelker  if 
■nd  imbodyintf  portions  nf  hitloricat 
rmsrd  vpon  a  basis  of  truth — whetlier 
tn  rralty  hart  ocevrred  at  the  foot  0/ 
lUam  a  inrr  purely  human  ami 
llunit  grAs,  Kiiy.out  heroes,  vrithoul 
laut  Amazons,  Kitkout  Elhiopians 
itaulifut  ton  if  ESi,  without  the 
IE,  vUht/ui  the  diaTocterislic  and  ex- 
lira  rf  the  old  epical  tear — like  the 
link  nf  Deiphobvi  t  n  the  vndcr-Teorl- 1 
'  asked  tchelker  there  was  not  really 
itorieal  Trojan  varatthis,  ouranste^ 
t  at  the  potsibililg  of  it  cannot  be  dc- 
her  eon  the  reality  cfit  be  a^irmei. 
I  nothing  bnt  the  sncient  epic  itseir, 
r  imJependent  evidence:  hadittieen 
■conLi  indeed,  the  Homeric  epic,  in 
r  and  unsnspecting  simpUctty,  woulil 
ever  have  come  into  existence 
herefore,  ventures  to  dissect  Homer, 
id  l<?8clit<,  iLDd  to  pick  out  certain 
mattere  of  fiict,  while  he  seta  asidt: 
fiction,  must  do  so  in  full  reliance 
D  powers  of  hiBtorical  divinatif^a, 
'meaascitlierofpTOTingorverirybg 
l0B,,''_Vd.Upp.  «sa-5. 

Orote  then  a  mere  destructive. 


away  ?  No ;  he  reatorca  th«  old  togenls 
in  all  their  intwrity  to  their  proper  place 
and  function.  Tbejf  have  no  "cAijectire 
reality  dther  histoncal  or  philooopoicBl ;" 
but  "  theb  tubjtttivt  ralue,  loosing  at 
them  purely  as  elements  of  Cretan 
thought  and  feeling."  ia  very  mat.  To 
the  expuaion  of  this  prindple,  we  remain- 
der of  ti>e  first  Tolnme  is  devoted. 

To  midflntand  the  troe  theory  of  these 
namtlivea,  we  most  fintconmder  the  intel- 
lectual poaitioB  of  the  people  amaa^  whom 
they  spnmg  up, 

"  TJieM  mythea  or  cnnrent  itotin,  tbe  ipon- 
taneoiu  and  eaiiieet  srowlh  of  tfie  Giecian 
mind,  cflaalltated  at  tha  tma  lime  tbe  entire 
inLellecioalriockoftha  agetowfaicfa  they  be- 
lomrcU.  They  are  the  commm  root  of  all  umm 
.difiercnt  ramiocaiion*  into  which  the  mental  ac- 
tivity of  die  Greeks  snbeeqnently  diverged; 
tbe;  contain,  as  it  wore,  the  piehce  and  germ 
of  uie  positive  history  and  pbiksopfay,  the  dop 
mttic  ibealoKT  and  the  ptofassad  mouncr, 
which  we  sEaU  heraaftar  tnee,  each  in  its 
■epatau  derdopmaot.  Tbcff  ftiniiibed  aliment 
to  tbe  enrioaity  and  soInUMi  to  the  vague 
doataa  and  a^drationa  of  the  age ;  they  ex> 
plained  the  origin  of  those  castoms  and  Btand- 
\ng  pucaliarilies  with  which  men  were  famiU 
hir;  Uiry  imprepscd  moml  Icsmnii,  awakened 
inirioliL'  Bympatbics,  and  exhibited  in  detail 
tlic  sii;iilowy,  W  nnxioui',  preseniiments  of  tbe 
vulgar  nsto  theagency  ofthe  gods ;  moreover, 
ihey  satisfied-  Umi  craving  for  adventore  and 
app'iilc  fur  the  marvellous,  which  has,  in 
[ii'ujrjrn  times,  become  the  ]jrovince  of  fiction 
pr..|ior. 

"  li  \f,  difficult,  we  may  say  impoesible,  for  a 
mnn  ut'  matured  ago  to  carry  bnrk  his  mind  to 
\\\^  oraicepiiona,  sach  as  tlwiy  stood  when  be 
ii'.is  It  child,  growing  aaturally  out  of  his  Im- 
n;rinalloD  ana  feelings,  working  upon  a  scanty 
^tllI.'k  CI f  materials,  and  borrowing  from  autlmn- 
tii""  wliom  he  blindly  followed,  but  imperfectly 
apprt'liendcd.  A  similar  difficulty  occurs  when 
vic  ail^mpt  to  place  ourselves  in  the  historical 
nnd  qciiiai-philoeopbical  point  of  view  whicii 
i)ie  :t[icient  mythes  present  to  us.  Wo  can 
fiillinv  perfectly  the  imagination  and  feeling 
u'liiL'h  dictated  these  tales ;  and  we  can  admire 
^ukI  t-vnipathize  with  them  as  animated,  sublime 
mid  Tiirecling  poetry:  but  wc  are  luo  much 
ai.-cii.~|ijmcd  to  matter  of  fact  and  philosopliy  of 
a  positive  kind,  to  be  able  to  conceive  a  time 
u'lien  these  beautiful  fancies  were  construed 
llifnlly,  and  accepted  as  serious  reality.  Nev- 
crthcle:^,  it  is  obvious  that  Grecian  mythes 
be  understood  or  appreciated,  except 

e. ..  (dp  Bjgiem  pf  eonccpliona 

agos  in  which  they  aroac, 
■appose  ■   -  "'  * 


vith  reference  U 


,,      ,  ,     t.    ^  ■       r      »>'n  n-ieivnce  ra  me  system  01   eonce 

es  tbe  besom  of  tkeptietsm  toL,r,d  bcJief  of  the  tgei  in  which  they 
^gti  midgweeptnnmonicktelT  I  Wo  ram  mtppoM  m  piMe  not  teaOng  uA 
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writing,  bat  Bcoin^r,  hear'mg  and  tell'mg,  desti- 
tute of  all  rccorda,  and  careless,  as  well  as 
ignorant  of  positive  history  with  its  indispensa- 
ble tests,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  curious  and 
full  of  eagerness  for  new  or  impressive  inci- 
dents ;  strangers  oven  to  the  rudiments  of  posi- 
tive philosophy,  and  to  the  idea  of  invanable 
sequences  of  nature,  eitlier  in  the  physical  or 
moral  world,  yet  reouiring  some  connecting 
theory  to  interpret  and  regularize  the  phenom- 
ena before  them.  Such  a  theory  was  supplied 
by  the  spontaneous  inspirations  of  an  early 
fancy,  which  supposed  the  habitual  agency  of 
beings  intelligent  and  voluntary  like  them- 
selves, but  superior  in  extent  of  power,  and 
different  in  peculiarity  of  attributes/'  Pp. 
460-462. 

In  those  days,  then,  imagination  and 
sympathy  supplied  the  place  of  geogra- 
phy and  physical  science.  But  many 
causes,  and  first  of  all,  "  the  expansive 
force  of -Grecian  intellect  itself,"  caused 
different  constructions  to  be  put  upon 
these  products  of  early  fancy.  Mr.  Grotc 
goes  tlirough  the  treatment  of  the  mythcs 
by  the  earlier  philosophers  and  the  drama- 
tic poets,  and  the  attempts  of  the  histo- 
rians to  make  history  of  them ;  Herodotus' 
adoption  of  the  more  plausible  Egyptian 
version  of  the  story  of  Helen ;  Thucyd ides' 
exposition  of  the  Trojan  war  as  a  grout 
political  enterprise,  an  exposition  which 
**  would,  doubtless,  have  been  historical 
truth,  if  any  independent  evidence  could 
have  been  found  to  susUiin  it,"  but  which, 
in  the  absence  of  such  evidence,  must  be 
viewed  as  "a  mere  extract  and  distillation 
from  the  incredibilities  of  the  poets  ;"  and 
so  on  down  to  Euemerus,  that  disenchanter 
of  the  ancient  romance,  whose  name  has 
passed  into  a  familiar  word  with  scholars ; 
and  Palfjephatus,  whose  results  "  exhibit 
the  maximum  which  the  semi-historical 
theory  can  ever  present :  by  aid  of  con- 
jecture, we  get  out  of  the  impossible  and 
arrive  at  matt<?rs  intrinsically  plausible  but 
totally  unccrtitiod.'*  He  then  sketches 
the  allegorical  theory,  and  thus  decides 
on  the  respective  merits  of  the  two : — 

"  If  we  contrast  these  two  schemew  of  inter- 
pretation, both  of  them  gratuitous,  we  shall  find 
that  the  Bcnii-historical  theory  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  least  fruitful  and  the  modt  delusive  of  tlic 
two.  For  though  allegorical  interpretation  oc- 
rasionally  lands  us  in  great  absurdities,  there 
ary  certain  cases  in  which  it  presents  intrinsic 
ovidcaco  of  being  gcnmne  and  correct,  i.  c.  in- 


cluded in  the  original  purport  of  th 
one  can  doubt  tluit  the  tale  of  All 
ts,  in  the  ninth  book  of  the  Iliad,  c 
an  intentional  moral;  and  othe 
named  conveying  a  similar  ccTtain 
semi-historical  interpretation,  whili 
produces  absurd  transformations  ol 
tale,  is  never,  even  in  its  most  sue 
cations,  accomnanied  with  any  cert 
have  reached  tJie  positive  truth.  . 
out  from  the  mythical  narrative  al 
raculous  or  hign-colored  or  eztravi 
rive  at  a  series  of  credible  incidcn 
which  mavy  perhapjtj  have  really  < 
against  wnich  no  intrinsic  presuin 
raised.  Tliis  is  exactly  the  charmc 
written  modem  novel,  the  whole  tf 
is  such  as  may  well  have  occurrec 
it  is  plausible  fiction,  and  nothing  1 
raise  plausible  fiction  up  to  the  i 
nity  of  truth,  some  positive  teetim 
tive  ground  of  inference  must  be  i 
the  highest  measure  of  intrinsic  ] 
not  alone  sufficient.  A  man  wbc 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Platea 
the  spot  of  ground  where  the  city  c 
now  stands,  will  neither  deservf 
credit,  because  he  can  have  had  i 
positive  knowledge;  though  the  i 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  improba 
otlier  hand,  statements  in  themsel 
probable  may  well  desen'e  belief,  | 
be  supported  by  sufficient  positiv 
thus  the  canal  dug  by  the  orde 
across  the  promontory  of  Athos,  an 
of  the  Persian  fleet  through  it,  is  a 
believe,  because  it  is  well  attested,  c 
ing  its  remarkable  improbability,  i 
misled  Juvenal  as  to  induce  him  t 
tlic  narrative  as  a  glaring  exam  pi* 
mendacity.  Again,  many  critics  h 
that  the  general  tale  of  Ine  Trojar 
from  the  superhuman  agencies)  is 
probable  tlian  that  of  the  Cms 
cvcrv  one  admits  to  be  a  historica 
(even  if  we  grant  this  position,  w 
true  to  a  small  extent)  it  is  not 
show  an  analogy  between  the  t 
respect  to  negative  presmn].tions 
analogy  ought  to  l)e  shown  to  hi 
them  in  resjwct  to  positive  ccrl 
The  Crusades  arc  a  curious  phe 
Jiistor}',  but  we  accept  them  noverl 
unquestionable  fact,  because  the  an 
probability  is  surmounted  by  adequa 
rary  testimony.  •  •  •  In  applyin 
historical  theory  to  Grecian  myuiic 
it  has  been  often  forgotten  tl: 
sti^ngth  of  testimony  or  positive 
belief  must  first  be  tenderca  before 
called  upon  to  discuss  the  antecedi 
ity  or  improbability  of  the  incidc 
The  belief^  of  the  uroeks  themsel 
\]hc  ^TuaWeaViAdL  <A  w^acasA  qc  tootei 


Mtnml  ufwof. 


MS 


ll»  eaa^  pravidsd  onh  nHldnit  de- 
Iwnnte fivdi  tin  rnvthical  namtiTd  to 
■n  ulaeadBat  lonniteUUtin ;  H  hi^ 

null  lliit  Mill  riinii  iif  lliii  I |il 1 

Mad  wlplMJly  gpcM  ■«■»  pMtinihr  hU- 
iwCt  iininiw  1d9  wctpIcm  pvivotv^ 
lad  phOMwIuaL  the  original  mytbM  n- 
rat  leut  tha  uoat  ynaunaiit  amoc^ 
Bat  lAn  m  «iH^ia  tha  pajrcliagoKli- 
)aa  praioidnBBt  in  Iha  waeMj  amoiur 
Ma  Mtor  origidtlW  pvw  np^  we  sbtl  I 
t  thair  kiBir  b  of  Bttle  or  no  aridentit- 
By  and  that  tbe  gmwA  and  diflbajon  oT  i  t 
■atMaetaNBrmikinad  wbbont  nnpo- 
jraMdal  baiiaof  DtattararfkcL  The 
fn&,  aafit  m  it  tevUt  Jht.  anything, 
infiiMr  ^Ihe  eittirt  atid  literal  myUtt, 
aa  BOW  atuveraally  rejoclad  aJ  incradt- 
Ve  ban  thnathamyniiDidiani  oTposi- 
of  and  tha  maxtmnm  oT  aegativa  pte- 
m ;  we  najdinunMi  the  latter  by  cod- 
I  omiBiona  anil  interpolatioaa,  nil  we 
tyaajporfi^  tnereaw  Sit  fanner:  the 
ra  eeaaea  to  ba  ianedibh,  Imt  it  still  ro- 
inceitified — a  mere  common-phce  poa- 
Nw  la  SctlMi  always  or  esaentiallf  ex- 
ist and  incredible ;  It  la  often  not  onlv 
la  and  Goherentibntenn  more  liketmuj 
iradoziea]  phreae  maj  be  allowed)  than 
teelf;  in  the  abaonce  of  tnj  extriniic 
I  cannot  reckon  upon  my  intrinsic  mark 
iminitr  the  two."  Pp.  670-573. 
I  awume  n  pcnoric  difference  bctucni 
er  and  ihe  newer  Blrata  of  trndilion — In 
le  formr»r  as  morsels  of  hialory  and  tlip 
IB  appendages  of  fiction — is  an  liypolhe- 
tniloua  at  ilic  IcoBt,  not  to  say  inadTni^fi- 
ir  the  further  wo  Iravel  back  into  thc' 
)e  more  do  we  recede  from  the  clear  da> 
■ilivc  liiflory,  and  the  dcrpcr  do  we 
into  tlie  un.'tcady  tttili(;hl  and  gorgeous 
of  fancy  and  feeling.  It  was  one  ofllic 
Ne  dreams  of  the  (irerian  ^pic,  that  thi' 
;bo  travelled  far  ennugli  northward  bc- 
he  Itbipcean  mountains,  would  in  tiini.- 
tbe  delicious  country  and  genial  climatn 
virtuous  Hyperboreans,  the  votaries  anit 
ea  of  A]iollo,  who  dwell  in  the  e^drcmc 
l»eyond  tlie  cliillinjj  blasts  of  Boreas  ;  the 
lat  we  may,  by  carrying  our  researclicn 
siream  of  time,  exhaa:^t  the  limitii  of  fie- 
nd land  ultimntely  upon  Bome  points  ol' 
ruth,  appears  to  mc  no  less  iltusorv  tlian 
i>rtiiwaril  journey  in  rjncst  of  the  Jiyper- 
I  elysium."     Pp.  575-76. 

B  discussion  is  summed  np  in  four 
islons  to  thia  cffuct: — 
nic  Greek  legends  are  "  n  special 
At  of  the  imagination  and  feelings, 
lUy  disUoct  !rora  both  Iiialory  aad 
tpbf,  "and  not  roducible  to  either. 


Scxne  few  of  them  are  indeed  Bllegniica], 
and  aome  have  donbtlesa  a  suhetratum  or 
element  of  fact ;  but  how  mtich  ia  Jact  and 
how  much  mora  "  mjthe  "  we  cannot,  in 
the  absence  of  collateral  eTidence,  deter- 
mine. 

9.  The  penonagea  of  the  mythical  woild 
are  a  eeina  of  ^da  attd  men  mixed  to- 
gether, and  no  mch  aeries  can  serve  as  ma- 
teriala  for  chron<dapcal  f*lffwlMion. 

8.  The  legotda  originatod  in  an  age 
which  had  no  recor^  no  acience  and  no 
criticism,  but  great  faith,  great  imamna- 
tion,  and  great  avidity  for  new  narratne ; 
"  pcnetiaUe  by  poets  and  prophets  in  the 
same  proportion  that  it  was  indifferent  to 
pontire  eridence." 

4.  The  Qreek  mind  bavinf^  become  Hia- 
twioal,  critical  and  philosophical,  detected 
the  inconsiatencies  and  incongmilica  of  the 
mythes,  but  was  restrained  from  discarding 
them  entirely  by  the  natiixial  reverence  for 
antiquity.  So,  "  whilst  the  lh«ral  mythe 
still  continued  to  float  amtm^  the  poets 
and  the  people,  critical  men  interprated, 
altered,  decomposed  and  added,  until  they 
found  something  which  satisfied  thetr 
minds  as  a  supposed  real  basis.  They 
manufactured  some  dogmas  of  supposed 
original  philosophy,  and  a  long  series  of 
fiinciod  history  and  chronology,  retaining 
the  mythicul  names  and  generations  even 
when  they  were  obliged  to  discard  or  re- 
cast the  mythical  events.  The  interprclcd 
mythe  was  thus  promoted  into  a  rc-ality. 
while  the  litcml  mylhe  was  degrudcd  into 
11  fiction."     Pp.  6I)8-D0I. 

Our  extracts  have  been  carefully  selected, 
with  a  view  to  give  the  reader  a  good  idea 
of  Mr.  Orote'smcthod  of  dealing  with  the 
heroic  period  of  Greek  history,  And,  we 
ii!>k,  is  not  his  treatment  of  these  mythical 

Sersonages  more  conservative  and  reapcct- 
il  than  Eucmcrizing  or  allegorizing  them 
away  ?  According  to  his  view,  Ileetor, 
and  Andromache,  and  (Edipus  and  Anti- 
gone exist,  as  Othello,  and  Desdemono,  and 
Jcannie  Deans,  and  Lucy  Ashton  exist.  Is 
not  such  an  existence  good   enough  for 

In  the  concluding  chapter  of  this  vol- 
ume, Mr.  Orote  felicitously  illustrates  bis 
positions  by  comparing  the  mythes  of  an- 
cient Greece  with  those  of  modem  £\iTO\ie. 
In  the  former  country  the  mjt\iopfe\c  ^^ 
r-ontinned  in  the  same  eoatse,  oa\y  w.0 
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abated  current  and  influence ;  in  the  latter 
••  its  ancient  bed  w  s  blocked  up,  and  it  was 
turned  into  new  and  divided  cnahncls  '*  by 
the  introduction  of  Christianity.  The  old 
Ocrman  and  Scandinavian  kings  used  to 
trdce  their  pedigrees  to  Odin.  **  After  the 
worship  attached  to  0dm  had  been  extin- 
oruished,  the  genealogical  line  was  length- 
ened up  to  Japhet  or  Noah ;  and  Odin,  no 
longer  accounted  worthy  to  stand  at  the 
top,  was  degraded  into  one  of  the  simple 
human  members  of  it.  *  *  *  *  Th^s 
traruposUian  of  the  genealogical  root  is  the 
more  worthy  of  notice,  as  it  illustrates  the 
general  character  of  these  genealogies^  and 
shows  that  they  sprung  not  from  any  erro' 
neons  historical  aatOj  but  from  the  turn  of 
the  religious  feeling  ;  also  that  their  true 
value  is  derived  from  their  being  taken  en- 
tire, as  connecting  the  existing  race  of  men 
with  a  divine  original,^'* 

We  have  ourselves  seen  the  pedigree  of 
an  English  country  gentleman  (one  of  the 
"protectionists"  in  p<arliament)  which 
went,  through  a  Saxon  king,  straight  up  to 
Thor  and  Odin.  To  be  sure,  the  member 
of  the  family  who  showed  it  to  us  modestly 
admitted  that  the  descent  previous  to  the 
Ileptarchu  was  not  perfectly  authenticated. 
We  pass  on  to  the  voluminous  and  puer- 
ile legends  of  the  saints,  and  the  more  po- 
etical romances  of  chivalry.  **  What  the 
legends  of  Troy,  of  Thebes,  of  the  Caly- 
donianboar,  of  (Edipus,  Theseus,  (fee,  were 
to  an  early  Greek,  the  talcs  of  Arthur,  of 
Charlemagne,  of  tlio  Niebelungen,  were  to 
an  Englishman,  or  Frenchman,  or  GeiTnan 
of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  (urntury.  They 
were  neither  recognized  fiction  nor  authen- 
ticated history ;  they  were  histor}'^  as  it  is  felt 
and  welcomed  by  minds  unaccustomed  to  in- 
vestigate evidence  and  unconscious  of  the 
necessity  of  doinnr  so.  That  the  Chronicle 
of  Turpin,  a  more  compilation  of  poetical 
legends  respecting  Charlemagne,  Avas  ac- 
cepted as  genuine  histor}',  and  even  pro- 
nounced to  be  such  by  papal  autliority,  is 
well  known  ;  and  the  authors  of  the  ro- 
mances announce  themselves,  not  less  than 
those  of  the  old  Grecian  epic,  as  being 
about  to  recount  real  matter  of  fact.  It  is 
certain  that  Charlemagne  is  a  great  histori- 
cal name,  and  it  is  pos.sible,  though  not 
certain^  that  the  name  of  Arthur  may  be 
hhtanoal  also;  but  the  Charlemagne  of 
rand  the  Chariem&gnc  of  romance 


have  little  except  the  name  in 

nor  could  we  ever  determine,  e 

independent  evidence,  Twhich  in 

we  happen  to  possess,)  whethe 

magnc  was  a  real  or  fictitious  pei 

Thus  in  the  famous  story  of  Ri 

Roncesvalles,  which  Mr.  Grote  m 

specified  particularly,  (and  we  f 

what  surprised  he  did  not,)  suppo 

nothing  but  the  Turpin  Chronic! 

us,  how  likely  should  we  be,  by 

shots  "  at  the  probabilities  of  th 

eliminate  the  real  facts  of  Char 

invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  surpr 

rear-guard  by  the  Pyrenean  mom 

But  we  may  bring  down  these 

torical  tales  to  a  period  much  li 

even  Mr.  Grote  has  attempted. 

of  the  French  frigate  Le   Vengi 

went  down  with  her  colors  flying 

men  shouting  Vive  la  RepubHqu 

known  ;  and  it  has  also  been  provi 

and  white  that  the  story  is  a  she 

tion — that  the  ship  did  go  dow 

but  not  before  she  had  surrend 

that  her  captain  and  many  of 

were  saved  by  the  victorious  i 

Now,  had  only  the  French-repul 

sion  of  this  affair  remained,  it  n 

have  imposed  on  posterity.     I 

arc  two  popular  stories,  in  which 

issue  of  the  narrative  is  directly 

to  the  known  fact — beaiing  the 

testimony  to  the  coiTcctness  of  Id 

principle.     For  it  must   be   rei 

that  he  denies,  not  the  existence 

of  fact  to  Fome  of  the  Greek  le^ 

the  possibility  of  our  determining 

fact  is.     For  all  that  we  know  t< 

trarv,   Dio  Chrysostom's    versic 

Trojan  war  may  be  tlie  true  one 

Greeks  may  have  been  the  beai 

For  nil  we  know  to  the  contrary 

Thersites  may  have  had  as  mu 

Uance  to  the  Tliersites  of  Hon 

Fastolfe  of  history  has  to  the  1 

Shakspeare. 

All  our  readers  may  not  be  a 
the  English  historians  so  late  as 
tconth  century  began  the  anna] 
country  with  a  mythical  persom 
the  Trojan,  and  can-ied  it  do' 
Roman  invasion  tb.'ough  a  loi 
kinsfs. 


1M8.3 
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iii«arEdwdL,(A.I>.4M10be»rMnEiv  I 
kA  ud  Seetlud,tlMd0MMitaflbekiiigior 
Bngkiid  froB  Brate  tha  Tvnui  wu  Bolentnl]!  | 
!«EaAadiBftdoeaBRitp«tfaitfato>utuntlM  I 
amn  of  bgkwl,  aa  ui  upunent  beuinf  on  | 
ihe  tam  Amlix  diMwriaa ;  ind  il  pawtd  wiib-  . 
atf  atteek  fion  tlia  opporiDg  pMQr." 


■Bat  WW  tf  Bntu  ud  Ui  line,  witb 
9m  whole  araaeay  of  kingi  to  Um  en- 
InaM  of  JoHm  C^HT.  m  ttnaol  be  ao  euilj 
iiaAarged ;  ilgaeaaH  of  anceatiy  long 
Md,  km  ud  eiploita  not  plainljr  leei 


be  hemwed  or  devlaed,  width  on  die  eommoe 
befieflMTewnngfat  do  email  impraarion;  de- 
fytdtd  hg  wmm,  vaahi  iaaei  iu  fi».  For 
«hM,ttiMfh  BratMud  tba  wbde  TMan 
Mleaoe  wen  yieUed  apt  aeoinf  dier  iriw  fini 
kriacd  to  briw  ne  aoiM  noble  aneeator,  wen 
ooBleDt  irith  SotoB  the  Conenl,  the  bettor  in- 
Mitiai^  tboogb  Dot  wQling  to  fbirqn  the  name, 
tea^  tbm  to  numre  it  oigfaer  inlo  a  man 
hMooa  an  uid  bj  the  aame  remove  ligtitiii; 
M  ^  n<9Bn  lalea,  in  affect^ion  to  male  the 
BriUB  or<ne  origliMl  vitii  the  IUsuu«  fitdied 
l^n:  ytf  Omc  oM  oni  fator*  jtn^  tuicr 
MqrM  hnebatH  nal  peraoM^or  dvM  m  tMr 
bco,  tf  ImU,  tonu  fort  tfiituU  to  long  halh 
tetti  rememhered,  cannot  be  thought  vilhout  too  , 
Uriel  inCTedulUy.  For  these,  anJ  those  cmisca 
■bore  nicnUonM,  that  which  hatli  received  ap- 
pn>b«tion  from  bo  many,  1  have  chosen  not  to  | 
omiL  Cectaio  or  unfertiin,  be  that  Dpon  the  I 
credit  of  those  whom  I  muet  fdionr ;  lo  far  ai 
kerp*  aloof  from  impossihie  and  abiurd,  UteRted  | 
bj  ancient  writers  from  books  more  snciciit,  I  | 
refuse  not,  as  llie  due  and  propijr  subject  of 
itory."  liistoTy  of  Etiglaiiil,  apud  Crole,  pp. 
Ml,  6)3. 

Yet  the  hialorians  of  this  liay  begin  the  ! 
hutorv  of  England  with  Julius  Cresar,  and  ' 
OQ  strictly  analogons  principles  our  Greek 
historian  haa  concluded  that 

"Two  course*,  and  two  only,  am  open; 
etiber  to  pass  over  the  mythos  altogether, 
which  is  tlie  way  ia  which  modern  hisiorians 
trval  the  old  BriUtb  fables,  or  else  to  ^ve  an 
account  of  them  aa  mylhcR ;  to  recognize  and 
n!.<pect  their  speciCc  nature,  and  lo  abdlain 
from  confounding  them  with  ordinary  and  cer- 
libble  history.  There  tire  good  reasons  fur 
par»uing  this  second  method,  in  reference  lo 
tte  Greciao  mythos ;  and  when  so  considered . 
tbey  eoDXitote  sn  important  chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  GiecisQ  miod,  and,  indeed,  in  that 
of  the  bemaii  laee  gsiteially." 

'IheiuBmhrf^tfUr.Gn^'t.  I 


We  have  now  done  with  the  firat  viA- 
nme,  but  Mr.  Orote  hu  not  yet  finished 
clearing  his  ground.  In  the  h<^[inning  of 
hia  second,  he  attacks  the  heroic  chronol- 
ogy of  Fyn^  Clinton's  Faili  Hellmiei, 
wMch  he  rejects  in  Mo,  on  varioua  oo- 
coonts,  but  chiefly  for  a  reason  already 
alluded  to,  that  the  introductJon  of  con- 
feseedly  fabulotu  personages  in  a  seriea 
utterly  destroys  ita  valne  as  a  baus  for 
ohrouologioal  computations. 

"  In  the  astlmate  of  the  andenl  cbttoolcv 
gem,  three  soceeedinK  pereona  of  the  aame 
sr,  fattier  and  son— coonted 


centnry;  and  dils  may  paas  in  a  roach 
toDg  aa  yon  are  tborongbly  Mtlafied 

all  real  persona;  hot  if  in  the 

paoona  A,  B,  C,  yon  strike  eat 
B  aa  a  fictioo,  the  necoawfy  cootioiii^  of  data 


tha^'theri 

eacaeesian 


lie  then  proceeds  to  treat  of  theatateof 
eocietv  and  manners  exhibited  in  Grecian 
legend,  by  poets  who,  "  while  professedly 
desorit»ng  an  uncertified  post,  involuntarily 
borrow  t^eir  comtunationa  from  the  aur- 
roundlng  present."  Here,  too,  we  observe 
in  him  a  marked  difference  from  bis  pre- 
decessors. The  monarchist  hLitorians  Gil- 
lies and  Uitford,  were  sedulous  to  eulogize 
the  heroic  age,  at  tlic  cipcnse  of  those 
succeeding,  because  it  was  the  flge  of 
kingly  government.  It  in  hardly  necessary 
to  sny  that  Tliirlwall  has  not  fallen  into 
this  error;  but  Grote  has  gone  further, 
and  prominently  brought  out  various  points 
of  moral  improvement  in  the  historical 
age,  as  compared  with  the  heroic.  He 
parlicul.irly  specifics  ihrco,  the  providence 
of  the  law  with  respect  to  the  person  and 
property  of  orphans,  the  trcatmentof  fallen 
enemies,  and  the  legal  punishment  of  homi- 
cide. In  alluding  to  the  fortification  of 
towns,  he  obsenes ; — 

"Thii  decided  ciiperioiity  of  ihe  means  ol 
defence  over  those  ol  attack  in  rude  age*,  has 
liecn  one  of  the  j^nd  promotive  causes,  both 
oftlie  growth  of  civic  life  and  i-(  the  goneial 
march  of  liuman  iin prove ment.  It  has  enabled 
the  progn^R^ivc  portinna  of  mankind  first  to 
maintain  their  acquisitions  against  tlie  preda- 
tory instinct  of  the  ruder  Biid  poorer,  and  to 
surmount  the  dillicaltics  of  incipient  organiia- 
tion  ;  and  ulUmak'ly,  when  titer  orgawiatioa 


•  GrotT,  vol.  \i.  p.  fit. 
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'   has  been  matared,  both  to  acquire  prcdomi- 
!   nance,  and  to  uphold  it  until  their  own  disci- 


f 


plined  habits  have  in  part  passed  to  their  ene- 
mies. This  important  truth  ia  illustrated  not 
less  by  the  history  of  ancient  Greece,  than  by 
that  of  modem  Europe  during  the  middlo 
ages."* 

In  regard  to  the  state  of  the  arts,  Grotc 
and  Thirlwall  arc  at  variance  on  an  im- 
portant question.  The  latter  says,  "  That 
the  art  of  writing  already  existed,  though 

trobably  in  a  very  rude  stat<>,  before  liis 
Homer's]  age,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
doubt,"t  The  former  positively  asserts 
that  *'  neither  coined  money,  nor  the  art  of 
writing^  nor  painting,  nor  sculpture,  nor 
imaginative  architecture,  belong  to  the 
Homeric  and  Hesiodic  times."  And  then 
in  a  note,  "The  tf^fAaTa  Xuypa  mentioned 
in  Iliad  vi.  108,  if  they  prove  anything, 
are  rather  an  evidence  agjwnst  than  for 
the  existence  of  alphal>ctical  writing  at  the 
time  when  the  Iliad  was  composed."! 
On  this  famous  and  much  disputed  pas- 
sage, Tliirlwall  acutely  obscr\-es,  that  it 
"has  been  the  subject  of  controversy,  per- 
haps, more  earnest  than  the  case  deser>'ed. 
It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  tablet 
contained  alphabetical  characters  or  mere 
pictures.  The  former  st*ems  to  bo  the 
simplest  and  easiest  intorpretalion  of  the 
poet's  words:  but  if  admitted,  it  only 
proves,  what  could  hardly  be  questioned 
oven  without  this  evidence,  f?]  that  the 
poet  was  not  so  ignorant  of  the  art  as 
never  to  have  heard  of  its  existence.  *  *  * 
And  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  tablet  con- 
tained only  a  picture  or  a  series  of  imita- 
tive pictures,  it  wnuld  be  e\ident  that 
where  the  want  of  alphabetical  wnting 
was  so  felt,  and  had  begun  to  be  so  sup- 
plied by  drawing,  the  step  by  which  the 
Greeks  adopted  the  Phirnician  ehara<-ters 
must  have  bi^cn  very  soon  taken,  and  it 
might  be  imagined  that  the  poet  was  only 
describing  a  ruder  state  of  the  art  which 
had  acquired  a  new  form  in  his  timc."g 


•  Vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

t  Thirlwall,  p.  217. 

4  Grote,  Vol.  II.,  p.  150.     Mitford  accurately 

quotes  Homer's  words  /pafi^xara  Xu/pa,  and 
'  then  goes  into  a  long  discuision  about  ^'pafXfxa 

meaning  a  picture  which  he  might  have  been 
mparfid  the  trouble  of  by  merely  looking  into 
///jr  IJiMd. 

0  Tbi'rItrmJl,  p.  242. 


And  his  last  suggestion  on  this  point  is 
certainly  ingenious  and  plausible : — 

•*  According  to  every  hypothesis  the  origin 
of  the  Homeric  poetry  is  wrapt  in  mystery : 
as  must  be  the  case  with  the  beginninjp  of  a 
new  period  when  that  which  precedes  it  is 
very  obscure.  And  il  would  certainly  l*e  no 
unparalleled  or  surprising  coincidence  ifthtpnh 
duction  of  a  great  work,  which  formed  the  mart 
momentnus  epoch  in  the  history  of  Greek  lilera- 
tnre,  shtmld  hare  concurred  with  either  thejtrsi 
inlnduction^  or  a  nrw  afpHcation  <f  ihemost  im' 
portant  of  all  inventions.  '* 

This  question  of  writing  brings  us  at 
once  to  the  Homeric  controversy.  On 
this  Thirlwall  says  but  little :  what  he 
does  say,  strongly  favors  the  personality 
of  Homer  and  the  unity  of  the  Homeric 
poems.  At  one  thing  we  are  much  sur- 
prised :  he  rejects  the  existence  of  the 
rhapsodists  as  a  gratuitous  and  improbable 
supposition.  In  support  of  the  customary 
hypothesis,  Mr.  Grote  adduces  some  con- 
clusive instances,  particularly  the  assertion 
of  Xenophon,  (Sympos.  iii.  5,)  that  there 
were  educated  gentlemen  in  his  time,  at 
Athens,  who  could  repeat  both  poems  by 
heart ;  for  Xenophon,  we  know,  was  a 
very  straightforward  and  matter-of-fact 
man,  not  lijrhtly  to  be  suspcxtcd  of  inac- 
curacy or  o.vairjreration.  Throughout  the 
whole  investigation,  Mr.  G,  has  shown 
great  di.scrimination  in  keeping  distinct 
various  questions  which  have  been  mixed 
up  with  and  run  into  each  other — the  per- 
sonality of  the  poet,  the  manner  in  which 
his  poems  were  preserved,  their  separate 
or  identical  authorship,  the  time  when 
they  assumed  their  present  form,  <kc. 
After  alluding  to  the  numerous  discrep- 
ancies of  statement  respecting  the  epoch 
and  birth-place  of  Homer,  he  is  inclined 
to  adopt  as  the  most  plausible  theory, 
that  he  was  the  eponymous  hero  of  the 
poetical  fraternity  of  Homcrids  in  the 
Ionic  Island  of  Chios.  The  date  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  he  places  in  the  century 
before  the  first  Olympiad.  That  (he 
poems  were  preserved  by  the  professional 
bards  without  any  assistance  from  manu- 
scripts he  considers  proved,  by  the  fact 
that  blindness  was  not  a  disqualification 
for  th  ^  profession.  (Hymn,  ad  Apoll.  172.) 
The  Wolfian  theory  that  Pisbtratus  first 


.wo  complet«  poema  out  of  vhai 
>fore  fmgruenUry  ballade,  he  rejects 
it  only  unsuppurud  by  euffiuieDt 
nj,  bob  aJiio  opposed  to  other 
oy,  as  well  ns  to  a  strong  forc«  of 
I  probability."  It  "  ascribea  to 
rntas  a  ebaraclcr  not  only  materially 
it  from  what  is  iodicnted  by  Cicero 
naaniaa,  [Wolf's  chief  authoriliefi,] 
presenl«(l  him  not  as  having  put 
T  atoms  originally  distinct,  but  as 
ot'ator  of  an  andent  order  subse- 
'  lost — but  also  in  itself  unint^lligi- 
1  inconsistent  nith  Grecian  habit 
ling." 

iBHtaintbe  inference  that  Peisistralua 
firal  architect  of  the  Iliad  and  Odftsey, 
al  least  to  bo  shon-n  Uiat  no  other  long 
inuous  poems  ezlsted  during  the  carr 
turiee.  But  the  coutrary  of  this  is 
i^be  ihe  fad.  The  iElhiopiB  of  Ark- 
liiob  contained  9100  verGes,  dates  from 
more  tbao  two  cenluries  earlier  than 
lus ;  Eeveml  others  of  tlio  lost  cyclic 
oie  among  Ihom  of  considerable  lenoth, 
nring  the  century  BDceeeding  Arkti- 
1  it  is  important  lo  notice  tlial  three  or 
1st  of  Oiese  poems  passed  under  liie 
Homer.  Tliero  is  no  greater  intrinsic 
in  supposing  long  epics  to  have  begun 
Iliad  and  OJyssey  than  with  I  lie 
is ;  the  ascendency  of  Homer  and  the 
ale  position  of  Arhtinus  in  tho  history 
Grecian  poetry,  lend  to  prove  the 
1  preference  lo  the  latter."    Vol.  II., 

lie  chief  ai^umeot  is  derived  from 
le  [«nor  of  the  poema  themselves. 

e  is  nothing  either  in  the  Diad  or  Odys- 
b  savors  of  nmdemiim,  applying  that 
le  age  of  Peisistratiu  ;  nothing  whicli 
our  view  the  alterations  brought  about 
ealuHes  in  the  Greek  language,  the 
sney.lhe  babita  of  writing  and  reading, 
itisms  and  republican  ^vemments,  the 
larj  array, the  improve!  constfiiction  ol 
Ampliictyonic  convocations,  •  *  •  &,c., 
o  the  latter  epoch,  which  Onomacritus 
other  literary  friends  of  Peisistnitua 
dly  have  failed  to  introduce,  had  tliey 
he  first  time  undertaken  the  task  of 
ogetlier  many  self-cxislent  epcs  into 
!  aggregate.  Everything  in  the  two 
neric  poems,  both  in  sulis(anc«  and  in 
,  bcltinf[H  to  an  age  twoor  three  centu- 
ler  than  Peisistratui."    Vo).  )!.,  pp. 


tion — the  unity  of  authorship.  Mr.  Grote, 
after  himenting  the  ferocious  dogmatism 
which  has  too  geuGmlly  characterized  thii 
controversy,  and  confessed  the  diflici^ty, 
vith  our  present  limit<-d  means  of  knowl- 
edge, of  forming  a  satisfactory  conclusiiMi 
one's  self,  much  more  of  conidncing  oth- 
ers, thus  continues : — 

"  Nevertheless  no   classicnl  scholar  can  bo 
If  opinion  respecting  tbe  anthoi^ 
~"  ""'     lema;  and  i' 
possess,  the 

sential  is  it  that  all  that  evidence  should  ba 
marshalled  in  the  clearest  order,  and  its  bearing 
upon  the  points  in  controversy  distinctly  under- 
stood beroreband.  Botli  tbeac  condiiions  soem 
to  have  been  often  neglected  throughout  the 
long-continued  Homeric  discussion.  To  illa»- 
trate  the  Ural  point :  Since  two  poems  are  coia- 
prebendcd  in  the  problem  to  be  solved,  the  nat- 
ural process  would  he,  first  to  study  the  easier  of 
the  two,  and  then  to  apply  the  conclnsioiis  benon 
deduced  as  a  means  of  explaining  the  other. 
Now  the  Odyssey,  looking  at  its  aggremite 
character,  is  incomparably  more  easy  to  explain 
than  the  Iliad.  Yet  uiost  Homeric  critics  ap- 
ply the  microscope  at  anc«,  and  in  the  brat  in- 
stance, to  tbe  Iliad.  To  illustrate  the  second 
point:  What  evidence  is  sufScient  to  negativa 
die  supposition  tliat  tlie  Hind  or  tbe  Odyssey  is 
a  poem — originally  and  intentionally  one }  Not 
simply  iiarlictilar  gnps  and  contradictions, 
though  tney  be  even  gross  and  numerous;  hut 
the  prppondcranco  of  these  proofs  of  mere  un- 

Sreparwl  coalescence  over  the  other  proofs  of 
eaimed  adaptnlion  scattered  throughout  tbe 
whole  poem.  For  the  poet  (or  tbe  co-operating 
poets,  [1  more  than  one)  may  hare  intended  to 
conipoae  a  harmonious  whole,  but  may  have  re- 
alized their  intention  incompletely  and  left  par- 
tial faults ;  or  perhnpB  the  contradictory  bnea 
may  have  crept  in  through  a  corrupt  text  A 
survey  of  the  whole  poem  is  necessary  to  de- 
termine the  question,  and  this  necessity,  too, 
has  nol  always  been  attended  to."  Vol,  U.,  pp. 
219,  220. 


■fi  rea. 


The  Odyssty  (to  which  Mr.  Qrote,  con- 
trary to  the  usual  opinion,  but  we  think  on 
good  grounds,  does  nol  assign  a  later  date 
than  that  of  the  Iliad)  he  views  as  bearing 
throughout  unequivocal  proofs  of  unity 
of  design.  With  respect  to  the  Iliad  his 
opinion  is  diSeront,  and  the  theory  which 
he  propounds  is  certainly  original  and  in-  i 
gcnious.  That  poem  presents  to  him  the 
appearance  of  "  a  house  built  upon  &  ^la.^ 
comparatively  narrow,  and  fiu\)wt\MCQ\\i 
/  enlarged  by  successive  addhwtw."  It 
t  tie  great  quea-  /  was  orisinail^  an  Achii^t,  oompnM»s  X^ 
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first  and  eighth  books  with  the  books  from 
the  eleventh  to  the  twenty-second  inclu- 
sive. The  lost  two  books  are  a  sort  of 
appendix  merely,  but  those  from  the  sec- 
ond to  the  seventh,  together  with  the  tenth, 
"  are  of  a  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
character,  and  convert  the  poem  into  an 
Iliad."  The  ninth  book  is  a  later  interpo- 
lation, there  being  many  passages  in  the 
eleventh  and  following  books,  which  show 
that  apology  and  atonement  had  not  been 
offered  to  Achilles  by  Agamemnon.  Tliis 
is  explained  at  length,  and  also  the  conti- 
nuity of  structure  observable  in  the  books 
marked  off  as  the  original  Achilleis,  and 
the  discrepancies  introduced  by  the  re- 
maining books.  Having  characterized  this 
theory  as  original  and  ingenious,  we  must 
be  excused  from  expressing  any  further 
opinion  upon  it.  Our  own  opinions  about 
liomer    have     been    always    mailer    of 


fiuth  rather  than  reason;  we  are  too 
much  interested  in  his  romance  ever  to 
read  him  very  critically ;  and  as  to  the 
Teutonic  Homeroclasts,  we  never  could 
force  ourselves  to  go  continuously  throngb 
one  of  them.  On  our  slight  acquaintance 
with  them  (and  we  refer  more  parUculariy 
to  Wolf  and  Lachmann)  they  appear  to  us 
so  prosaic  and  un-ideal  and  Foco  Cnrante- 
ish,  that,  however  great  their  erudition,  we 
do  not  admit  their  vocation  to  criticise  po- 
etry at  all.  With  a  man  who  puts  the 
Iliad  on  the  same  footing  with  the  Spanish 
ballads,  we  can  find  no -common  ground. 

This  brings  us  to  the  close  of  the  first 
part  of  Mr.  Grote's  work ;  about  half  way 
through  his  second  volume,  and  rather 
more  than  half  way  through  Thirlwalls 
first.  We  slinll  follow  our  historians  ioto 
historical  Greece  in  our  next  number. 


THE    DEVIL-FISH. 


A  MORE  singular  creature  than  the  devil- 
fish is  not  to  be  found  in  the   American 
waters.     From  all  that  we  have  been  ena- 
bled to  learn,  he  is  peculiar  to  the  coast  of 
Africa,  and  in  this  country  to  the  coasts  of 
Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia.     He 
is  of  no  value  as  an  article  of  fooa,  but  as 
a  sporting   fisli  is   higlily   prized    by  tlie 
more  daring  of  southern  gentlemen ;  and 
as  he  is  commonly  known  as  the  vampire 
of  the  ocean,  it  may  readily  be  imanrinod 
that  he  is  not  distinguish<»d  for  his  amia- 
bility or  the  beauty  of  his   personal   ap- 
pearance.    His  body  is  largo  and  iinsiglit- 
ly,    the    transverse  much   exceeding   his 
longitudinal  diameter  ;  the  tliickness  of  his 
body  varies  from  three  to  four  feet,  and  it  Is 
only  about  one-eighth  longer  than  his  tail, 
the  entire  length   usually  measuring  be- 
tween   sixteen    and    ti^enty    feet.      His 
mouth  is  subterminal,  and  abundantly  sup- 
p/Jed  with  sma]}  teeth ;  his  eyes  arc  prom- 
inont,  and  skin  rough  and  leathery  ;  he  is 
mpplied  with  a  pair  of  flexible   flaps  or 


wings  with  which  he  navigates  his  native 
element  with  great  velocity  ;  and  his  snout 
is  ornamented  by  a  couple  of  horns  or 
feelers,  which  are  upwards  of  two  feet  in 
length.  With  regard  to  color,  his  back  is 
an  olive  black  and  his  belly  a  muddy  white. 
He  Is  distinguished  for  his  activity,  feeds 
upon  Bmall  fish,  and  is  in  season  (for 
sporting  purposes)  during  the  summer 
months,  'llie  intelligence  of  this  monster 
Ls  also  quite  as  curious  as  his  appearance, 
for  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  will  some- 
times seize  the  anchor  of  a  small  vessel 
and  burr}'  it  hither  and  thither  over  the 
li(]uid  plain  at  a  fearful  rate,  to  the  great 
consternation  of  the  poor  sailors.  Tlie 
physical  construction  of  the  devil-fish  dif- 
fers materially  from  that  of  the  whale  or 
porpoise ;  for  it  does  not,  like  them,  rise  to 
the  surface  of  the  water  for  the  purpose  of 
breathing  the  air  of  heaven.  * 

That  the  devil-fish  may  be  taken  with  a 
large  cord  axv^  ^  itv'QkTSiitiQ^OciV^M^  waxda  to 
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aboU-liMrted  man  to  gimpple  with  bim  at 
aD»  iieqiiallf  eertam;  but  toe  ordinaiy-im- 
jdeaunls  amplojed  to  capture  him  ai«  the 
eoid  and  harpoon.  Of  the  few  sports- 
HWB  in  our  eountiy  who  hare  atadied  the 
chanMiter  of  the  dftyfl-Aih,  and  eojojed 
the  tadj  heroic  P«tme  of  capturing  him, 
we  have  Berer  heard  of  anj  <me  who 
eodid  td  a  i^oreiatereatiDestoiT  than  the 
Hon.  Waikm  BDiott,  of  Beaitfort,  8.  C. 
Hie  ftme  of  thii  geiitleman  having  reached 
ov  eaiBp  aoon  afker  we  had  conceired  the 
idea  of  writiDg  and  compiling  a  book  on 
the  QwaofB  Fiu  of  America^  we  obtained  a 
ktter  of  introdnetion,  and  solicited  at  his 
hands  a  record  €i  his  experience.  He 
promptlj  complied  with  our  request,  and 
£d  so  in  a  manner  which  conyinced  us  that 
he  waa  not  onlj  a  rare  sportsman,  but  an 
accomplished  gentleman.  As  we  have 
nerer  personally  enjoyed  the  satidiaction 
of  capturing  a  devil-fish,  we  shall  avail 
ourselves  of  Mr.  Elliott's  very  interesting 
narrative,  regretting,  however,  that  we  shaU 
be  compelled,  for 'want  of  room,  to  select 
from  the  matter  which  we  have  received, 
those  passages  wUch  will  be  more  likely  to 
interest  the  general  reader. 

It  is  the  habit  of  this  fish,  says  Mr.  El- 
Uot,  to  ply  its  arms  rapidly  before  its  mouth 
while  it  swims,  and  to  clasp  with  the  ut- 
most closeness  and  obstinacy  whatever 
body  it  has  once  inclosed.  In  this  way 
the  boats  of  fishermen  have  often  been 
dragged  from  their  moorings,  and  overset, 
by  the  devil-fish  having  laid  hold  of  the 
grapple.  It  was  in  obeying  this  peculiar- 
ity of  their  nature,  that  a  shoal  of  these 
fish,  as  they  swept  by  in  front  of  my 
grandfather's  residence,  would  sometimes, 
at  flood-tide,  approach  so  near  to  the  shore 
as  to  come  in  contact  with  the  water-fence  ; 
the  firm  posts  of  which  they  would  clasp, 
and  struggle  to  uptear,  till  they  lashed  the 
water  into  foam  with  their  powerful  wings. 
This  bold  invasion  of  his  landmarks  my 
mndfather  was  determined  to  resent.  He 
Punched  his  eight-oared  barge,  prepared 
his  tackle,  notified  his  neighbors  of  his 
plan,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  next  ap- 
pearance of  his  enemies.  It  was  not  many 
days  before  they  re- appeared.  He  then 
manned  his  boat,  and  soon  glided,  with 
muffled  oars,  into  the  midst  of  the  shoal. 
"  May,"  aaid  jxky  grandfatber  to  his  favor- 
JieAfiiean  alsro,  who  acted  as  his  bar- 


pooner,  "  look  out  for  the  leader,  and  strike 
a  sure  blow."  "  Let  me  'lone  for  dat, 
massa,"  said  May,  as,  staff  in  hand,  he 

Slanted  hb  foot  firmly  on  the  bow  of  the 
arge.  He  stood  there  but  a  second, 
when,  grasping  his  staff  in  both  hands,  he 
sprang  into  the  air,  and  descended  directly 
on  the  back  of  the  laigest  devil-fish,  giv- 
ing the  whole  weight  of  his  body  to  the 
force  of  the  stroke!  The  weapon  sunk 
deep  into  the  body , of  the  fish,  and  before 
he  had  tightened  the  rope,  "  May  "  had 
already  swam  to  the  boat,  and  been 
drag^l^  on  board  by  his  fellow  Uacldea, 
who  were  delighted  at  his  exploit. 

The  fish  now  dashed  off  furiously,  with 
the  barge  in  tow.  The  bugle  sounded  the 
concerteid  signal  The  neighboring  plant- 
ers manned  their  boats  to  intercept  the 
barge,  so  that  a  small  fleet  of  boats  was 
soon  drawn  swiftly  along  with  the  tide. 
To  conclude  my  story,  the  fish  was  wearied 
out,  drawn  to  the  top  of  the  water, 
speared  to  death,  and  when  landed  on  the 
beach,  measured  twenty  feet  across  the 
back. 

Another,  and  quite  a  funny  story,  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Elliott,  is  as  fol- 
lows.    The   hero   was  a  planter  named 
Jones,  who,  like  a  thousand  others,  was 
constantly  cherishing  the  illusion,  that  he 
was  destined  to  discover  the   theory  of 
perpetual  motion.     It  so  happened,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  that  this  individual,  while  \ 
floating  on  the  water  near  Beaufort,  S.  C, 
in  a  small  skiff,   discovered   a  devil-fish  \ 
sunning  himself  after  the  manner  of  the 
tribe.     Jones,    says    Mr.    Elliott,   was   a 
sportsman   to  the  back-bone :  he  cast  a 
glance  at  the  small ness  of  his  boat,  but  it 
was  a  glance  only ;  his  eye  rested  on  his 
bright  harpoon,  which  lay  invitingly  at  his 
side.     He  sprang  forward,  secured  his  line 
to  the  head.ofjthe  boat,  and  darted  his  har- 
poon at  the  sportive  monster.  A  violent  fall, 
at  full  length,  into  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 
as  it  shot  forward  almost  from  beneath  his 
feet,  was  the  first  indication  he  received  i 
that  his  aim  had  been  good.     It  wjxs  not  1 
until  some  minutes  had  elapsed,  that  he  j 
had  the  power  to  crawl  from  bis  recum-  ^ 
bent  posture,  and  occupy  his  seat  at  the  - 
stem,   when  he  soon  settled  himself  and  . 
enjoyed  the  luxury  of  his  sltuatvoxv,    'yYlv^ 
wind  fanned  his  face,  his  hair  slT^m^A  ott 
at  right  angles  from  his  \xQad,  auA.  XV< 
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water  foamed  farioraly  about  tlie  stern,  as 
the  boat^imp^ed  by  more  than  IVHon  pow- 
er, darted  through  the  water  with  the  speed 
of  an  arrow.  And  now  he  approached  h» 
home,  and  rejoioed  to  see  that  several  of 
his  friends  irere  assembled  on  the  blnff  to 
weloome  his  retnm.  But  what  was  thdr 
amaaemen^  to  behold  and  recognise  Jones, 
seated  upright  in  the  boat,  whioh  seemed 
to  fty  throuffh  the  waters  without  the  aid 
of  oars  or  sau,  or  any  appar^t  impulsation. 
Amazement  was  their  first  emotion — joy 
their  second ;  and  they  shouted  forth  in 
triumph,  as  the  thought  suddenly  flashed 
upon  them, "  Jones  ha$  diaeovertdpefpHuai 
mo/ioa  / 1*  He  shouted  to  them  for  asrist- 
ance,  but  his  voice,  tremulous  with  excite- 
ment, never  reach^  their  ears.  He  waved 
his  hat  and  riiouted  again ;  hats  waved  in 
return,  and  -a  triumphant  shout  responded 
from  his  friends,  but  no  boat  came  to  his 
rescue.  "  These  violent  motions,"  thought 
he,  "  must  have  an  end,  and  even  devil-nsh 
must  lire.  Friction  at  least,  that  which  has 
so  often  foiled  m  e,  now  stands  my  friend." 
The  fish  did  pause  at  last,  but  not  until  the 
boat  had  been  hurried  quite  out  of  the 
harbor,  and  was  floating  on  the  wide  Atlan- 
tic. It  was  then  that  our  sportsman  left 
his  position  at  the  stem,  where  his  weight 
;  was  necessary  to  preserve  the  equipoise, 
:  and  cut  off  with  his  penknife  the  line 
;  which  bound  him  to  bis  formidable  com- 
•  panion.  The  oars  had  been  lost  overboard, 
I  but  his  sail  remained  to  waft  him  home, 
i  But  it  was  late  at  night  when  he  arrived, 
:  exhausted  by  excitement  and  fatigue,  and 
>.  explained  to  his  anxious  friends  the  mystery 
•i  of  his  unintelligible,  but  fortunately   for 

him,  not  perpetual  motion. 
'  The  chase  of  the  devil-fish,  continues 
Mr.  Elliott,  may  now  be  said  to  be  an 
established  diversion  among  the  planters 
:  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Royal  Sound.  They 
.  make  Bay  Point  their  place  of  rendezvous, 
:  and,  well  provided  with  lances  and  bar- 
}  peons,  sally  forth  in  search  of  them,  at 
!  high  water,  when  they  enter  the  inlet  to 
'.  feed  upon  the  shrimps  and  small  fish  that 
;.  abound  along  the  shores.  On  the  ebb  tide 
1  they  return  a^ain  to  the  sea,  so  that  the 
^  time  for  seekmg  them  is  confined  to  a  few 
i  hours  in  the  day.  Their  presence  upon 
i  the  feeding  around  is  indicated  by  a  slight 
^  mvjeetkm  abowe  the  water  of  theur  wings. 
netrmovemenUar^pecQBarvnA  Uxd-ltte. 


Sonietimes,  ihoogh  sot  oOeop  yon  Hif 
^proaeh  hha  m  akdhMr  wator^.lMKtki 
beat  wportonity  for  harpooung  Usit  h 
ofierea  by  waituig  quiettir  naar  th«  aiiti 
where  he  baa  disaj^peared,  untiL  hm§ 
ceased  to  fised,  he  amkea  out  ficir Hm  dsep 
water»  and  having  reaehtid  %  tagltaa  • 
series  of  somersets,  that  gite  the  qporta- 
man  a  yapital  ohanoe  to  amha  IdiiBL  T^ 
first  see  the  feelers  thrown  o«t  of  4i 
water,  then  the  white  stomaoh,  aacl  iMd^^ 
the  long  strange-looUng  taiL''  llieae  cw- 
lutioDs  are  frequently  repeated,  and  lb 
pretence  is  shown  to  the  obaarvaal  ^ortt" 
man,  by  theboifiag  of  the  water  Am 
below  as  from  a  deep  eanldnm.  It  mat 
not  be  supposed,  tbaX  then  ia  no nAm 
the  pursuit  and  culture  of  thia  foniidaUi 
game.  The  apioe  of  danger  mmA% 
with  th»  sport,  seems  tobkorsaaaib.Mkk 
He -who  wielda  the  harpoon,  alumld  haw 
a  quick  eye,  a  steady  arm,  and  a  eoiol 
head ;  forif  he  loses  his  preaenoe  of  aiid 
and  suffers  hunaelf  to  be  tanghd  b  ths 
rope,  during  the  furioua  nua  <t  Hw  Uk^ 
he  may  lose  his  life. 

Another  of  Mr.  EUiott'a  well-tQld  sto- 
ries runneth  as  followa:— On  tbe  noni- 
in^  of  the  25th  <^  August,  three  boate 
might  be  descried,  movmg  briskly  tnm 
the  Bay  Point,  shove  across  Broad  Biver, 
(8.  C.)  two  of  them  furnished  with  taeUe, 
and  manned  by  a  party  (tf  high  apiriti» 
eager  for  the  rapture  of  ibis  new  pciiloas 
pastime.  A  number  of  amateurs  nad  ta- 
ken passage  in  the  third  boat,  which  was 
to  perform  the  dut^  of  a  tender.  A  aehod 
of  our  game  havmg  been  discoversd,  a 
few  brisk  strokes  brought  us  in  the  midst 
of  the  play>ground  of  the  devU-fiah,  orer 
a  bank  two  or  three  fathoms  deep.  *  *  * 
Here,  then,  we  have  captured  one  devil* 
fish.  He  lies  on  the  Wk  of  Hihon  Head 
Island,  at  the  foot  of  the  Queoi'a  Oak. 
We  conmtulate  each  other  on  oiur  sue- 
cess,  and  then  betake  ourselyea  to  an  ex- 
amination of  what  is  curious  or  strikn^  in 
his  conformation.  We  note  with  auipriw 
his  protruding  eyes,  his  projecting  hom^ 
his  capacious  mouth,  ana  hu  eompiioalad 
machinery  for  respiration.  We  note,  too^ 
that,  like  the  great  ones  of  the  earth,  ha 
is  attended  by  a  band  of  parasitaa,  wUbhb 
unlike  their  prototypes,  remain>attaahri  fee 
th^  patcona  ojtw  tMi|  ar«  sfraijdhif,  .-1116 
\  pik)^  ftsYi  w\&^  iciOmtt^  ^ '^^ 
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idhcTed  BO  cIomIjt  after  he  was 
,  that  several  suffered  themselves 
lea  by  the  baud. 
g  satisfied  our  own  curiosity,  our 
it^ht  wBs  to  Ealisfy  that  of  our 
t>^  tawiog  the  prize  home.   Trans- 

0  our  boat  the  two  amutenrs  who 
,  the  tender,  we  supplied  her  with 
\OTS  !n  addition  to  her  own,  to  bc- 

agahist  being  drifted  to  sea ;  and 
fairly  ot))  impelled  by  sail  and 

1  the  devil-fish  in  tow. 
td  scarcely  eot  everything  ready 
her  race,  wnco  a  school  of  Bt' 
n  sporting  in  the  channel  abreasL 
"  Have  at  them  I"  sfud  our  com- 
in  the  second  boat,  as  their  oars- 
ing  to  their  oars.  We  follow  them 
r  eyes ;  tlie  harpuun  ia  thrown, 

darts  forward,  and  a  black  and 
f  object  of  immense  bulk  vnults 
air  fit  the  head  of  the  boat,  then 
into  the  depths  below,  and  drugs 

rapidly  in  its  wake.  There  was 
ing  with  us,  and  we  soon  came 
ul.  "  What  cheer,  comrades  ?  do 
L  our  help  ?"  "  Oh  !  by  no  means ! 
lanage  him  !"  "Very  weU,  then, 
jut  for  ourselves  ;"  and  we  dashed 
that  WU3  showing  himself  at  iq- 
stem  of  the  other  boat.     Agnin 

is  on  the  forecastle — again  the 
is  poised — and  before  five  minutes 
pscd,  the  barb  is  planted  in  him, 
ire  drawn  over  the  placid  waters 

the  same  course  with  our  com- 

!  mere  lover  of  the  picturesque, 
;  which  now  presented  itself  must 
ai  full  of  interest ;  but  to  every 
saned  of  the  true  spirit  of  a  sports- 
nnst  have  been  exciting  as  it  was 
The  winds  were  hushed,  and  the 
lanse  of  water  on  which  we  floated 
■oth    as  a  mirror.      The  tender, 

devil-fish  in  tow,  was  before  us. 
d  tide  was  drifting  her  up  the 
i  out  of  iier  desired  course.  See  ! 
et  go  her  anchors,  hauled  her  fish 
under  her  stem,  and  the  boatmen 
ng  off  with  their  oars  the  sharks, 
ing  scented  the  blood,  as  it  flowed 
ly  a  ghastly  wound,  can  scarcely 
ed  by  blows  from  gomng  ihcm- 

the  laimenae  bat  IiYeJess  ma»a  ! 
(rom    abore  glidea    the    "Sea  1 1 


Gull :"  the  first  energies  of  the  monster 
fish  that  impels  her  have  been  tamed 
down,  and  she  tacks  across  the  channel, 
like  a  barge  beiiting  to  windward  I  Jests, 
merriment  and  laughter  are  rife  on  hoard 
of  her  ;  and  the  mirthful  echoes  arc  borne 
to  us  over  the  still  waters.  Behind  her  is 
our  own  boat — ^whUome  the  "  Cotton 
Plant,"  but  baptieed  anew,  after  the  cap- 
ture of  two  houre  since,  the  "  Devd- 
I'ish  ;"  and  her  crew,  with  less  noise,  but 
not  with  less  Mst,are  enjoying  the  luxury  of 
the  scene.  Three  boata,  each  with  a  dtvil- 
ji»h! 

The  fiah,  meantime,  which  we  had  struck, 
was  moving  sluggishly  through  the  water. 
He  had  never  drawn  out  half  the  rope, 
and  seemed  as  if  he  did  not  feel  or  dis- 
dftined  the  harpoon  which  was  fastened  in 
him  ;  when  suddenly  he  darted  off  at 
right  angles  from  his  former  course.  "Hillo 
there  !  give  hira  more  rope  1  How  furi- 
ously he  goes  I  Surely  the  sharks  have 
scented  him,  too,  for  he  rashes  on  like  a 
stricken  buffalo  chased  by  a  gang  of 
prairie  wolves !  Rope,  give  him  more 
rope  1  Head  the  boat  round  !  helm  down — 
pull,  starboard  oar !"  Ail  in  vain.  The 
forty  fathoms  are  out, — she  broaches-to 
broadside, — aomctliing  must  give  way,  or 
we  capsize  !  The  boat  groans  in  every 
tunber,— the  gunwale  already  kisses  the 
wave,  when,  shwcep  !  the  harpoon  fairly 
bounds  out  of  the  fish  and  flies  into  the 
air,  as  if  shot  from  some  submarine  swivel ! 
The  boat  rocks  fearfully  from  side  to  side, 
soon  settles  on  an  even  keel,  and  the  risk 
and  sport  are  over  at  the  same  instant. 

One  or  two  hours  passed,  and  our  friends 
had  not  yet  captured  the  devil-fish.  They 
were  in  truth  quite  at  his  mercy,  for  he 
was  towing  them  about  the  bay  wherever 
his  fancy  led.  Nothing  either  delayed  or 
diverted  bis  progress.  Having  no  banks 
now  in  his  way.  it  was  obvious  thnt  his 
speed  was  becoming  greater  every  moment. 
Very  little  of  the  day,  moreover,  remained. 
For  down  towards  the  sea,  the  white  sails 
of  our  companion  might  be  seen  rolling  and 
bending  before  the  wind,  a^  she  went  help- 
lessly on  towards  the  breakers.  Yet  we 
were  several  miles  up  the  river  ! !  Could 
we  overtake  them?  was  it  not  too  \ale'? 
However,  not  a  moment  was  to  be  \oat. 
Every  hand  grasped  an  oar,  fiTid  every 
iimtr  atrsiaed  to  the  «aerTatiT\g  task.  1W« 
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devil-fish  after  all  was  to  be  slain  by  us ! ! ! 
We  reached  the  spot,  and  a  sign  with  the 
hand  directed  us  some  distance  beyond, 
where  we  saw  indistinctly  the  wings  of  the 
devil-fish  shooting  alternately  out  to  the 
height  of  a  foot  or  more.  We  were  soon 
over  him,  but  owing  to  the  rocking  of  the 
boat  we  could  not  reach  his  body  for  some 
time.  "  Strike,  sir,  for  the  black  side  of 
his  wing ;"  but  the  order  was  not  wanted, 
for  the  harpoon  was  already  deep  in  him. 
The  devil-fish  now  went  to  the  bottom,  but 
soon  re-appeared,  and  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore we  had  him  within  six  feet  of  the  boat, 
when  we  pierced  him  with  our  lance  until 
he  was  dead.  A  boat  came  to  our  assist- 
ance from  the  shore,  and  with  the  two  we 
had  already,  it  was  thought  we  might  tow 
our  prize  ashore.  The  sails  wore  all  set 
and  we  all  springing  to  our  oars,  but  the 
fish  was  unmanageable,  and  had  it  not  been 
for  the  wind  which  blew  against  the  tide 
we  should  have  swept  to  sea,  or  have  been 
compelled  to  cut  the  fish  loose  to  save  our- 
selves.    Darkness  in  the  mean  time  had  set 


in,  and  we  were  yet  almost  stationary, 
friends  on  shore  set  up  lights  for  m 
these  only  had  a  tendency  to  bewild 
they  were  so  much  scattered.  The 
came  out ;  but  nothing  seemed  to  1 
the  general  darkness  excepting  the  i 
tion  of  the  oars  in  the  water,  and  the 
ing  of  the  devil-fish,  as  he  now  and 
emerged  on  a  bed  of  fire  to  the  sm 
and  as  he  mounted  the  wave  with 
stretched  wings,  he  appeared  to  our  ea 
nunds  like  the  fabled  vampire  of  thee 
terrible  in  the  extreme.  At  nine  o' 
we  ran  aground  upon  Egg  Bank ;  we 
not  get  the  fish  over  thebank,  and  i 
tantly  concluded  to  abandon  him,  h 
first  pulled  him  into  about  three  feet  < 
ter.  There  he  lay,  extending  twentj 
by  the  wings,  and  the  waves  rippk 
pearly  heaps  around  his  black  form,  i 
loomed  above  the  water.  We  cut  on 
harpoon,  pushed  our  boats  throa 
neighboring  swash,  and  in  a  few  moi 
found  ourselves  surrounded  by  the  wd 
ing  eyes  of  beauty. 


ATHENIAN   BANQUETS. 

TlIE  FIRST  BAKQUKT,  IN  WHICH  IS   A  nilLOSOFUICAL  DISCOURSE  OF   LOVB. 


When  Pericles  was  Archon  of  Athens, 
there  lived  in  tliat  city  a  woman  named 
Diotima,  a  Lesbian,  who  had  a  gift  of 
prophecy.  Many  came  from  all  the  cities 
of  Greece,  to  consult  her  on  the  success 
of  their  enterprises  ;  but  particularly  those 
who  liad  love  suits  of  doubtful  issue. 

It  happened  on  a  feast  day,  wlieu  the 
citizens  of  Diotima's  ward  were  merry  to- 
gether at  the  pubUc  table,  a  young  man 
named  Cymon,  the  son  of  Melas,  began 
to  tell  a  story  of  a  certain  love  suit,  to 
which  Diotima  had  predicted  a  good  issue, 
and  which  fell  out  as  she  foretold.  The 
citizens  were  very  attentive  to  the  young 
man's  story,  and  when  he  had  maide  an 
end,  they  applauded  him  so  that  he  blush- 
eta^  nnd  cried  out  impatiently,  that  not  he, 


young  man  at  table,  presently  whis] 
something  in  his  ear ;  and  receiving 
an  answer  as  he  wished,  spoke  to  the  g 
as  follows : 

"As  I  am  chosen  by  you,  my  fri 
to  be  master  of  this  banquet,  and  ca 
my  pleasure  in  every  particular,  I 
command  this  young  man  to  take  a  pi 
of  wine  and  a  portion  of  viands  t 
prophetess,  (whom  he  seems  to  adm 
much,)  by  way  of  a  recompense  t€ 
for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  us  I 
story.  What  say  you  to  this,  Cyi 
Will  it  be  a  sufficient  reward,  if  we 
you  the  bearer  of  our  present  ?" 

The  young  man  assented  very  cord 
and  while  the  rest  were  discoarsin 
slipped  from  the  table,  and  Udding  a 


\tt  Diotima  should  be  applauded.    The  \  ioWow  \n\\i  \^^  ^woa  lad  yiands, 
mideat  of  the  feast,  who  lay  next  to  Uie  \  VnaUikW^  \a  XV^  VsraM  A  Vi&fe  ^^^ 
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tike  «Tcning  waa  already  far  nd- 
When  ihcy  rcnchcd  Ihe  bouse, 
the  presents  from  the  slave  and 
1  away,  incnntiig  to  give  tlicm  with 
hands,  tliat  the  wUe  woman  might 
e  favor  him  in  a  matter  of  his  own, 
e  meant  to  advUc  nitb  her  about. 
lie  waited  there,  calling  once  or 
nd  knocking  at  the  door,  a  person 
in  a  cloak  came  up  the  street,  and 

the  door,  bade  him  enter  if  he 
^ness  with  Diotima.  for  that  she 
«  there  speedily.  The  young  man 
I    the   presents  and  followed  the 

through  a  court,  into  which  the 
?ned,  and  thence  into  a  great  ban- 
ma,  where  his  conductor  left  him. 
chcs  burning  in  candlesticks  over 
%  made  a  murky  light  in  the  place. 
•T  and  ceiling  were  of  wood,  rudely 
uid  painted  with  symbolic  figures. 

walls  were  figures,  very  ricUy 

repreaenling  the  battles  of  the 
nd  Titans,  and  a  variety  of  other 
all  emblematical.  At  one  end  of 
,  about  a  small  table  set  for  feabt- 
lod  three  couches  for  aa  many 
The  couches  were  beautifully 
ited  in  the  Tyrian  fashion,  with 
V  of  Tyrian  cloth.  On  the  (able 
ne  vases  and  cups  of  chased  silver, 

came,  at  that  period,  from  Italy 
r-pt.  At  the  other  end  of  the  hall 
lany  vases  of  flowers,  casting  a 
*  scent ;  and  on  a  small  altar,  op- 
ie  door,  offerings  of  fresh  flowers 
ease  were  laid  before  an  ivory 
.f  the  Graces,  which  stood  in  a 

the  wall. 

t  the  young  man  had  waited  some 
tiavc  entered  and  lighted  a  bronze 
that  hung  from  the  ceiling  over 
le,    and    which    cast  an    odor  in 

aa  of  aloes  and  frankincense, 
.me  the  prophetess  herself,  in  a 
jbc,  and  crowned  with  flowers. 
lers   entered   after   her,  one   the 

who  had  admitted  the  young 
id  the  other  an  uni'outh  figure, 
^ged  locks  and  a  satirlcil  physi- 
Tbcse  too  were  crowned,  ac- 
to  custom,  and  took  each  a  couch 
r  aide  of  the  table  ;  Diotima 
middle    one,    which 


in  all  hie  interviews,  ho  had  never  seen  bor 
without  a  black  veil.  She  seemed  a  cen- 
tury, it  might  be,  in  years,  but  full  of  life, 
with  a  countenance  more  angelic  than  hu- 
man. Her  skin  was  of  a  marble  paleneis, 
furrowed  with  delicate  lines.  Her  eyes 
cast  a  Euperaatural  light,  and  about  her 
lips,  that  trembled  as  if  with  the  birth  of 
speech,  there  lay  an  expression  of  pain 
tempered  with  amiable  gravity,  which  as- 
sured an  instant  respect  in  the  beholder. 

When  the  three  had  taken  their  places, 
they  perceived  Cymon  standing  very  much 
embarrassed  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
hall ;  bat  at  the  instant,  as  he  was  commg 
forward  to  apologize,  two  slaves  entered 
with  another  coudi,  which  thoy  placed  by 
the  table,  and  respectfully  invited  him  to 
take  his  place  upon  it,  the  prophetess  sig- 
nifying the  same  with  a  cordial  motion 
of  the  hand.  The  young  man  then  ei- 
plained  himself. 

"  I  bring  you,"  said  he,  "  excellent  Dio- 
tima, a  pi-esent  of  some  wbe  and  con- 
serves from  the  citizens  of  this  ward.  The 
master  of  the  feast  commanded  mc,  and  I 

"  If  you  came  willingly,"  said  the  proph- 
etess, "  we  make  you  welcome ;  but  if  un- 
willingly, then  permit  us  in  some  manner 
to  signify  our  good  will.  Will  you  feast 
with  u    "" 


Cymon,  in  a  confused  manner,  assent- 
ed, and  took  the  couch  offered  him,  hav- 
ing with  dilEculty  washed  his  hands  in  a  ba- 
sin which  the  two  slaves  held  for  him ;  at 
which  the  satirical  guest  laughed. 

"  I  perceive,  friend,"  said  lie,  "you  arc 
either  a  musician  or  a  drunkard,  by  the 
fiddling  of  your  hands.  But  be  comforted  ; 
we  shall  find  you  plenty  of  occupation  in 
either  capacity." 

"  You  are  very  obhging,"  retorted  the 
other ;  "  but  you  mistiie  the  cause  of  my 
trepidation.  I  took  you  for  a  Scythian  or 
a  Satyr  by  the  cut  of  your  face,  but  now 
you  appear  to  be  only  some  rude  fellow." 

"  Well  retumod,"  said  the  other  guest, 
laughing.  "  Our  friend  here  has  gotten 
what  he  gave  ;  as  on  other  occasions." 

"  He  IS  unlucky,    then,"    replied    Cy- 
mon, "  if  bo  always  gets  what  he  gives. 
It  is  a  poor  jester  that  has  never  one  In- 
a  /  am  ph. " 
the  Bight  of  this    woman,  I      ■■  1  understand  our  friend  ^iffetciil\5." 
■nKT  with  amaeeiaent;  for  j  said  Dioliai&,  in  a      ""  "     ' 


D  ft  mild  inftQner, 


'Uo&e- 
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sires  our  good  wi11»  and  would  not  feel 
hnppy  to  triumph  over  any  of  our  dis- 
tresses. He  will  not  fail  to  make  you  love 
him.  He  is  a  fortunate  lover,  whose 
friends  and  mistresses  favor  him  in  a  sur- 
prising manner." 

"  How,"  said  Cymon,  laughing — "  him  ? 
Pray,  who  is  one  of  his  mistresses,  reverend 
prophetess  ?" 

"  The  Graces,"  answered  she,  "  are  sig- 
nally kind  to  him." 

Thereat  the  young  man  and  the  other 
guest  laughed  very  heartily. 

"  He  is  like,"  said  the  former,  "  to  have 
full  exercise  of  his  quality,  for  here  are 
three  of  us  against  him." 

*'  You  mistake  me,"  said  Diotima,  smil- 
ing. "  I  meant  seriously  to  commend  the 
good  disposition  and  good  fortune  of  our 
friend.  It  is  true  that  he  has  the  Graces 
at  his  bidding." 

"  The  deities  will  think  you  belie  them, 
good  Diotima,"  said  Cymon,  who  had 
now  perfectly  recovered  himself,  "  if  you 
name  him  as  one  of  their  favorites."  Then 
turning  to  the  ivory  goddesses,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  I  appeal  to  you,  companions  of 
the  heavenly  Venus,  whether  this  fellow 
is  indeed  on  the  list  of  your  favorites  ?" 
while  he  spoke,  between  jest  and  earnest, 
raising  a  cup  of  wine  to  his  lips,  and  fix- 
ing his  eyes  upon  the  figures. 

"If  the  anger  of  our  guest  against  mo," 
said  Me  ton,  "  is  abated,  (and  I  confess  the 
rudeness,)  I  desire  you  will  tell  him  for 
my  sake  in  what  sense  you  think  I  am  fa- 
vored by  the  Graces ;  for  he  imagines  you 
are  satirizing  me,  as  I  did  him — though, 
indeed,  I  meant  only  to  infuse  a  little 
courage  by  arousing  bold  anger  in  him; 
and  now  you  see  he  is  all  at  once  witty 
and  companionable." 

"  I  thank  you,  good  Satyr,  for  the  fa- 
vcr,"  said  the  young  man ;  "  and  now, 
Diotima,  pray  explain  this  mystery.  I  am 
impatient  to  hear  you  speak  on  tliat  mat- 
ter." 

"  If  Lysis,"  said  she,  turning  to  the 
other  guest,  "  is  of  your  mind,  1  will  say 
what  1  mean." 

"  Do    so,"    said    Lysis,    "  by-and-by  ; 

but  now  I  would  rather  hear  from  your 

own  Yips,    what  you  have  promised  the 

jester  and  myself- — the  story  of  your  own 

'Hare  patience  with  me,  young  sir,*' 


said  the  prophetess,  addressing 
"while  I  keep  a  promise    with 
When  you  have  heard  my  story, 
talk  of  the  other  matter." 

Diotima  then  called  for  water,  a 
ing  washed  her  hands,  she  reclined 
left  arm,  and  gesticulating  slon 
gracefully  with  the  right,  contiiii 
story,  while  the  three  gfuests  dm 
feasted  themselves  in  silence. 

"  The  Lesbians,  who  are  my  e 
men,  claim  to  be  the  rivals  of  the 
ans  in  all  matters  of  taste  and  r^i 
though  they  confess  their  superic 
war,  and  yield  them  an  unwiliins 
ence.     My  father  exceeded  all  u 
citizens  in  his  cordial  hatred  of  Ath 
her  democracy,  and  being  equally  r 
powerful,  was  regarded,  while  he  1 
the  leader  of  the  patriotic  party. 
Lesbos  to  be  a  patriot  is  to  favor 
racy;  but  here  it  is  otherwise.    My 
taste  and  opinions  made  his  house 
of  cultivated  persons  of  both  sex 
of  all  who  professed  any  liberal 
science.     Every  day  we  were  cnt 
with  music  and  melodious  verse ;  t 
eloquent  of  the  rhapsodists  made  n 
iar  with  Homer,  and  the  wittiest 
ans  entertained  us  with  satires  on  t 
gar.     Our  nights  were  passed  in  t 
inor,  our  mornintrs  in  the  bath.     W 
evening  under  the  shade  of  plane 
cool   ri^'ulets,  entertained  with  lo^ 
or  with  the  sports  and  conversatioi 
friends.     My   early  life  slid  awa; 
dream.     I  remember  nothing  ren 
until  my  fifteenth  year ;  when  I  w; 
suddenly  to  feel  the  roughness  of 
by  a  decree  of  the  Demos,  which  I 
my  father  from  the  Island  for  life 
ing  none  with  him  but  myself,  ^ 
tenderly  loved,  he  sailed  to  Egy] 
vessel    loaded   with   olives,    with 
added  to  a  remnant  of  his    prop 
meant    to    establish    himself    in 
where  there   is   a  great   colony 
Greeks.     Let  me  assure  you,  my 
I  was  not  then  what  you  now  » 
wrinkled  old  woman,  but   indeet 
maid  in  Hellas  might  be  ashamed 
likened  to  me  :  the  marble  Venus 
bos  is  a  copy  of  my  face  and  fon 
t\ve  ^TevsA/&%\»  o^  our  artists  preferrc 
a\\  olYveit^.    m^  VAnS(q  S&  «^i^ 


A 


^^fflwSlf^lf^    J^Um§^ptm§9f 
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>  hmwe  beard,  Uiat  erea  Smonides 
a  aooffimoii  me,  for  love's  sake  only ; 
fa  my  ntoer  did  not  fail  to  reward 
sodflomely  for  every  verse." 
[y  fiUlier  was  in  dread  lest  my  1)eauty 
i  briB^  some  mischief  upon  him  durioff 
pojag^  and  bade  me-keep  a  ve3 
By  fiioe;  but  one  day  whea  there 
k  great  cdm,  fwe  were  just  then  on 
tbodiaia  shflMmJ  I  hud  aside  my  veil 
be  sake.crf  oQOiness^  and  commanded 
Moale  slave  who  attended  me,  to  draw 
Bortain  that  concealed  ns  from  the 
n.  Hey  lay  asleep  on  the  benches — 
at  one,  a  yonng  Atheman,  who  ob- 
d  the  movement  of  the  curtain,  and 

hm  eyes  upon  my  face.  I  resumed 
dL  not  without  soma  apprehensions  of 
pnsoqnencea  of  this  imprudence,  which 

tiistified  by  the  event ;  for,  on  the 
id  day  after,  the  crew  rose  upon  my 
r  and  thrust  him  into  the  sea.  The 
g  Athenian,  after  this  feat,  came 
what  rudelv  into  my  recess,  and  in- 
ad  me  that  he  was  master  of  thd  gal- 
Aiat  my  father  had  fallen  overboard 
le  night,  but  that  I  need  not  suffer 
apprehension  on  that  account,  as  he 
It  to  be  my  protector.     Imagine  my 

and  consternation.  I  threw  myself 
I  feet,  and  be^ed  he  would  not  injure 
tionor,  or  sell  me  ^into  slavery,  but 
d  rather  make  me  his  wife,  for  that 

I  should  have  no  other  protector. 
young  man's  soul  was  filled  with  com- 
on.  lie  raised  me  from  the  ground, 
with  a  tender  embrace  swore  that  he 
Id  be  my  friend  and  husband,  and  that 
oold  die  in  my  defence.  I  accordingly 
ne  his  wife,  and  suffered  no  incon- 
BBce  but  sorrow  for  the  death  of  my 
^r,  which  afflicted  me  dreadfully  for  a 
[time. 

I  soon  began  to  have  confidence  in  my 
^sad,  and  even  loved  him  a  little.     He 

soon  explained  that  he  had  designed, 

others  of  the  crew,  of  whom  three  or 

were  free  Athenians,   and  the  rest 

to  sell  me  for  a  slave  in  £^ypt,  ex- 

a  great  price  by  reason  of  my 

that  in  consideration  of  his  ser- 

inventor  and  chief  executor  of  the 

the  abip,  with  its  slaves  and  cargo, 
Ift  be  his ;  but  that  he  preaenUjr  ef- 


advantages,  he  had  ffot  me  for  his  own 
pnqperty.  And  as  the  others  knew  no- 
thing of  me  but  through  his  report,  he  had 
misled  them  with  a  false  account  of  my 
person,  representing  that  as  by  no  means 
the  mY>diffy  he  had  at  first  conceived  it. 

"This  last  confession  nettled  me  not  a 
litde,  and  through  all  my  sorrows  I  per- 
ceived an  uneasiness  of  a  very  different 
kind.  For  the  first  time  in  my  life,  mv 
porsonal  advantages  had  been  underrated. 
This  leaven  worked  so  powerfully,  I  re- 
solved at  last  to  right  myself  by  a  public 
disclosure ;  and  one  morning  as  we  were 
coming  by  the  western  mouth  of  the  Nile, 
where  the  Greeks  are  accustomed  to  enter 
Egypt,  I  let  my  veil  drop  as  if  by  acd- 
dent^  while  standing  upon  the  stem  in 
sight  of  my  husbcmd's  companions.  I 
perceived  that  they  were  astonished  at 
my  beauty,  and  that  very  night  my  hus- 
band was  killed  and  thrown  overboard. 
My  horror  and  remorse  may  be  conceived 
when  I  discovered  the  consequences  of  my 
weakness ;  but  there  was  nothing  left  me 
but  to  bear  it  in  silence.  I  was  sold  soon 
after  to  a  rich  Egyptian,  who  took  me  to 
his  house,  and  finding  my  person  agree- 
able, gave  me  every  advantage  and  com- 
fort that  could  be  desired.  The  houses  of 
Egypt  resemble  those  of  Athens,  but  are 
far  more  elegant  and  convenient.  Indeed, 
the  manners  of  the  Egyptians  surpass  ours 
in  most  particulars,  and  I  must  regard 
them  tis  a  people  far  in  advance  of  us  in 
ever}' thing  appertaining  to  luxury.  We 
are  their  superiors  in  war,  and  might  be 
their  governors,  did  we  but  know  it ;  and 
for  the  arts,  nothing  can  be  woi*se  than 
their  taste  in  these ;  but  they  know  better 
than  any  other  people  the  way  to  enjoy 
and  make  life  comfortable. 

"  I  soon  became  familiar  with  the  lan- 
guage and  manners  of  my  master,  and  my 
proficiency  was  such  he  made  a  point  of 
conversing  with  me  himself,  displaying  a 
vast  deal  of  learning,  and  singular  notions 
in  regard  to  religion ;  for  I  soon^found 
that  his  opmions  of  the  gods  were  not  like 
those  of  my  father,  but  much  more  mysti- 
cal and  refined.  Manes  (for  that  was  my 
master's  name)  had  been  a  priest  of  Am- 
mon,  in  the  desert,  and  had  there  learned 


the  greater  mysteries.     The  PUarao  ve- 
il an  ejphsryfl^  MndoBrUf  b/  threats,  I  speo^  hid  learning  and  abilities  bo  muoVk 
Mtraxbrpnmmmcilkaowaot  what  I  aa  to  grant  bim  a  pension  with  on  office  ^ 
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trust  about  the  court ;  but  because  he  too 
much  favored  the  Greeks,  the  council  de- 
med  him  a  judgeship,  for  which  he  had 
solicited,  as  it  would  have  given  him  too 
frequent  opportunities  i»f  showing  Lis  re- 
gard for  our  nation.  Nevertheless  my 
good  master  was  a  man  of  virtue  above  the 
Egyptian  standard,  and  was  faithful  not 
only  to  his  religion,  but  to  the  moral  inti- 
mations of  his  own  breast. 

"  After  two  years'  residence  with  him, 
when  I  had  perfectly  acquired  the  lan- 
guage, and  might,  but  for  my  beauty,  have 
passed  for  an  E^yptain,  he  procured  me 
at  vast  cost  an  initiation/as  priestess.  The 
wife  of  a  priest  in  Egypt,  is  priestess  her- 
self, by  virtue  of  her  family  and  marriage ; 
but  if  an  Egyptian  takes  a  woman  of 
Greece  to  be  his  wife,  he  must  procure 
lier  this  privilege  by  enormous  bribes, 
because  of  a  law  which  forbids  any  but  a 
man  or  woman  of  the  pure  land  to  be 
initiated.  But  in  Egypt  money  will  do 
everything. 

**  At  this  time  Pythacoras  was  in  Egypt, 
nod  had  become  a  pnost  through  favor 
of  my  husband  and  others  of  the  Greek 
faction,  who  meant  to  break  down  the  old 
prejudices.  Seeing  the  military  spirit  of 
their  nation  extinct,  nnd  the  Pharaos  de- 
pendant on  foreigners  for  the  defence  of 
his  territory,  th(»y  wished  to  mingle  tlie 
two  nations,  declaring  that  as  they  were 
of  Egyptian  origin,  the  Greeks  should  be 
admitted  of  the  military  order,  and  treat- 
ed as  the  brothers  of  the  Egyptijins.  But 
these  projects  and  opinions  came  all  to 
nought. 

"  J^ythagoras  came  often  to  our  house 
in  Ileliopolis  to  converse  with  my  husband. 
I  remember  well  his  tall,  spare  tigure,  and 
delicate  complexion.  His  appearance  and 
expression  were  unlike  anything  I  have 
ever  seen,  for  they  combined  the  expres- 
sion of  an  enthusiast  with  the  manners  of 
an  aristocrat. 

"  We  lived  splendidly  at  II«'liopolis. 
My  h\i$band's  palace  adjoined  the  great 
temple,  where  the  worship  of  Ammon  and 
of  the  Sun  is  daily  solemnized.  From  the 
windows  of  the  balcony  and  from  the  roof,  i 
we  overlooked  the  great  avenue  leading  to 
the  temp]e,  along  which  processions  moved 

each  one  of  the  many  feast  days  of  t\\e 

otians.     One  half  the  time  wc  spent  m 

wting  and  celebrations^  the  remmndoT 


'»*t 


in  study  and  the  rites  of  th 
husband  instructed  me  in  all  i 
I  read  secretly  the  books  of 
Hermes,  which  treat  of  poll 
and  indeed  of  all  that  appe 
life;    I   composed   poems  in 
character,  and  soon  had  the 
the  most  learned,  as  well  aa 
somest  woman  in  Egypt, 
parties,  suppers  and  festivals, 
ed  by  all  the  nobility  and 
Young  nobles  drove  in  their  o 
morning  to  my  doors.     Ambil 
sent  their  daughters  to  hear  i 
tions,  and  great  wits  were  not 
learn  my  verses,  and  repei 
sayings. 

"  Let  me  describe  to  you 
parties,  that  you  may  knov 
better  the  women  fare  in  Egy] 
you  Greeks.  Wishing  to  nu 
enthusiast,  the  daughter  of  f 
quainted  with  the  wonderful 
I  sent  him  an  invitation  by  i 
scroll  of  gilt  papyrus.  At 
came  in  a  little  bronee  chariot 
spirited  horse  which  he  dro' 
own  hand.  Alighting  at  the 
court,  he  gave  the  reins  to  a 
passing  through  the  court  und 
of  cloth,  spangled  to  represent 
under  a  sliower  of  perfumes,  1 
to  the  great  staircase,  which 
the  street  door.  Here  my  \ 
him,  clad  in  a  dress  of  the  pu 
Egypt,  and  they  two  came  t 
the  chamber  where  mv  fi 
assembled. 

"  Need  I  describe  the  forms 
learned  courtesy  of  the  rece 
my  husband,  with  a  serene  ^ 
ducted   his  famous  guest  to 
inferior  to  Pharao's,  and  pla< 
on  his  right  hand,  command' 
upon  the  left  ?   Tlien  how  the 
vounijr  nobles,  who  had  risen  at 
came  forward  singly  and  were 
the  women  by  myself,  and  the 
husband  ;  and  how  gracefully 
Pythagoras   received    them, 
doing  courtesy  to  each  with  a 
nation  of  the  head  ?** 

**  I  beseech  you,   fair  Die 
Cymoiv,  interrupting  her,   "i 


Athenkm  Semguets. 


pnd.  if  happily  she  aoeoinplJshed 
c  of  hearing  him  conrerao.  For 
suspicion  of  Bomclhing  ertraor- 
I  such  a  dialogue,  though  il 
I  on  so  coortty  an  occasion. 
»e,  good  friend,"  said  Lysis, 
\  sbaJl  teli  us  irhnt  alie  pleases. 
T«ry  impertincDt  to  make  such  n 

linliB  there  is  some  love  matter  in 


the  wine,  good  Mctoo,"  obwncd 
1(1  man.  blushing.  "And  now, 
lima,  I  will  not  again  interrupt 

room  of  recpplion,"  said  Ibe 
«,  continuing  her  story,  "  was  of 
supported  by  rows  of  columns  of 
urble,  stained  nilh  emblematic 
Tile  floor  was  covered  with  a 
th  of  wool,  worked  in  figures  of 
and  water  lilies,  in  blue  and  gold. 
had  many  openings,  between  the 
r  silt  ceaar,  which  rested  on  the 
through  which  came  a  light  sub- 
passing  through  colored  Bla.bs  of 
nt  stone.  The  columnswere  gar- 
rith  water-lilies,  which  gave  a 
ume,  and  from  opposite  openings 
icturcd  walls,  might  he  heard  at 
the  voice  of  sweet  singers,  and 
nusic  of  harps  and  Sutes,  echoing 
nupanyingesch  other.  When  tlie 
Pre  seated,  a  collation  was  served 
d  of  black  slaves,  clothed  each  in 
nic,  to  heighten  the  darkness  of 

tell  mp,"  said  Myeon,  "  whether 
re  Ethiopians." 

'  Raid  the  prophetess,  "  they  were 
>untfy  of  forests  beyond  the  great 

The  Ethiopians  resemble  the 
s.  But  these  blacks  hardly  rc- 
len,  BO  uncouth  are  they.  Wlien 
rk    slaves   had   taken   away   the 

which  we  nte  from  little  plates 

the  blacks  entertained  us  with 
id  dances  nfter  Iheir  rennnpr, 
ich  the  guert.^.  and  especially 
■as,  were  wonderfully  deiighted, 
eed  their  pleasure  by    repeated 

merriment." 


tion  of  yours  might  continue  to  entertain  a 
company  of  young  people,  though  you 
went  on  with  i't  until  moniing.  But  I  am 
prodigiously  stupid  at  the  hearing  of  all 
kinds  of  histories,  unless  Konic  demon 
turns  them  all  into  jests  for  me.  But  this 
story  of  yours  is  far  too  dull  for  jesting, 
and  I  therefore  weary  of  it.  Pray,  say 
nothing  more  about  these  garlands  and 
courtesies — let  us  have  a  little  of  the  talk 
that  passed.  I  fancy  Pytlmgoras  made  a 
rare  ass  of  himself." 

"  Hear  the  fellow  I"  excloimed  Cymon. 
'■  But  if  you  are  to  suffer  by  him,  good 
Diofima,  I  am  content  to  suffer  with  you. 
Nevertieless,  I  long  to  be^ir  something  of 
this  conversation.  Pray,  what  was  the 
topic  of  it  ?" 

As  Cymon  said  this,  he  took  up  a  vare 
of  wine  very  suddenly,  and  put  it  to  his 
face  to  hide  his  confusion,  for  he  was  terri- 
bly inlovewithafairnieceof  Diolima's  who 
was  in  the  house,  and  whom  he  hoped  to 
catch  a,  sight  of  that  night.  Hotbing 
would  serve  him  hut  to  talk  of  love,  for  be 
watched  an  opportunity  to  let  Diotima  into 
his  secret,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discover 
the  generosity  of  bia  sentiments.  But  Dio- 
tima had  detected  and  approved  his  pas- 
sion for  her  niece.  But  on  this  occasion 
he  became  subject  to  a  certain  proverb ; 
for,  lipping  the  vase  too  far,  ho  poured  the 
wine  over  his  hosom  and  over  the  pillow 
of  the  couch,  on  which  he  leaned  with  bis 
left  elbow.  Thereat  the  others  laughed 
again,  and  he,  covered  with  confusion, 
would  have  run  from  the  room,  had  not 
Lysis  laid  hands  upon  him. 

"  Come,"  said  he,  "  young  sir,  you  shall 
share  the  couch  with  me,  siiic«  your  own 
is  taken  by  Bacchus." 

"Ay,"  said  the  jester,  "his  courage, 
that  I  gave  him,  he  lost  to  the  Graces,  and 
now,  tbiit  his  couch  is  taken  by  Bacchus, 
he  has  nothing  left  but  his  youth  ^nd  his 


good  Vhtima,  this  deaerip- 


Cymon,  greatly  nettled  at  this  speech, 
which  was  spoken  in  a  ridiculoftsly  sad 
voice,  began  to  conceive  a  suspicion  of 
Melon,  and  would  have  violently  hurled  the 
vase  at  his  head,  had  he  not  been  staid  by 
a  look  fmm  Diotima,  who,  when  he  had 
taken  his  place  upon  the  couch  \iilh  L^-- 

/  sis,  continued  her  story  as  follows '. — 
*'/  shall  not  hesitate,  my  friends,  to  re;- 

i>fe«jMri  oftliQccniTenationof  PjUu^ 
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ras  with  myself,  my  husband,  and  the 
young  priestess  of  Eros ;  because,  not  only 
of  Cymon's  desire,  and  yours,  good  Meton, 
but  because  of  my  iirst  promise  to  Lysis, 
that  I  would  relate  the  histor}'  of  my  life. 
From  the  date  of  this  interview  I  began  to 
live  diflfcrently,  turning  all  my  thoughts 
upon  spiritual  matters,  that  I  might  attain 
that  prophetic  power  which  it  is  conceded 
that  1  now  possess.  But  before  this,  even 
to  the  thirtieth  year  of  my  life,  my  thoughts 
had  been  hmited  to  my  pleasures  and  repu- 
tation. Until  then  I  loved  glory  for  the 
pleasure  it  brings ;  now,  I  loved  it  no  less, 
but  began  worthily  to  pursue  it.  For  I 
would  have  you  know  that  the  pa^ion  of 
glory,  like  love,  diflfers  in  the  pure  and  the 
impure,  not  as  to  the  end,  but  as  to  the  mode 
of  attaining  it.  For  as  an  honorable  lover 
gains  his  end  by  generous  and  unreserved 
affection,  and  the  dishonorable  by  the  con- 
trary, thinking  only  of  his  own  pleasure," — 
Here  Diotima  glanced  at  Cymon,  who 
crimsoned  with  delight  and  shame — *'  so, 
the  true  lover  of  glory  seeks  the  universal 
love  of  men,  by  cultivating  in  himself  true 
and  loveable  qualities,  while  the  falsely 
ambitious  entices  men  with  a  show,  and 
feasts  upon  stolen  praises.'* 

"  Let  us  compare  him/'  said  Lysis,  "  to 
a  cunning  fisherman,  who  with  a  bit  of 
glittering  metal  draws  the  fish  lo  his 
hook." 

"And  the  other,"  rejoined  Oymon,  "is 
like  a  good  shepherd  whom  the  sheep  love 
for  the  good  food  he  gives  tliem." 

"  I  wUl  compare  him,"  said  the  jesler, 
"  to  a  jar  of  sweetened  vinegar,  which  a 
rascally  slave  brings  you  for  wine  of  Co3, 
when  you  arc  so  drunk  you  knuw  no  differ- 
ence of  tastes." 

"  Good,"  responded  Mycon  ;  "  and  half 
mankind  are  drunk  all  their  lives,  and 
know  not  the  taste  of  true  honor." 

"  Pythagoras,"  continued  the  prophet- 
ess, "  after  miiny  kind  words  and  pleasant 
compUments,    drew   us   gradually  to  the 
topic,  as  1  had  forewarned  him  to  do,  and 
presently  engaged  us  all  in  a  delightful 
manner ;  he*iring  the  word  of  each,  and 
giving  the  stupidest  remark  an  elegant  turn 
to  the  advantage  of  the  person  who  made 
it.     We  were  soon  quite  intoxicated  with 
beauty  of  his  discourse.     The  young 
p  forgot   t!iemselvG3  and  their  fair 
aions,   and  all  crowded  about   us, 


standing  or  pushing  their  seats  i 
civility  would  let  them.  I  tool 
a  soft  strain  of  music  should  coni 
we  talked,  which  rolled  tender! 
the  alcoves  and  took  off  the  ha 
our  voices." 

"Qods,"  exclaimed  Meton, 
begin  presently  to  shed  tears,  g 
ma,  to  think  I  was  not  there." 

But  the  others  bid  him  be  i 
Diotima  continued : 

"  Pythagoras  would  not  dire< 
vcrsation  to  the  young  priestesi 
more  than  to  the  others,  for  fen 
ting  her  to  shame ;  but  shaped  ; 
with  wonderful  ingenuity  to  her 
while  he  seemed  to  be  answ 
question  of  another,  or  relating  » 
dote  to  please  the  whole.  I  a 
tend  to  any  recollection  of  his  yi 
must  repeat  his  sentiments  in 
He  related  to  us  the  fable  of  £r 
his  birth  out  of  the  darkness, 
said  that  this  fable  signified  th 
love  in  the  soul ;  for  that  the  first 
meant  only  the  selfish  instinct  of 
of  which  love  for  the  parent  who 
him,  springs  like  a  smiling  infa 
light  and  warmth." 

"  There  is  hope  in  this  infant,' 
jester :  "I  perceive  it  will  groi 
baby." 

At  this,  Lysis  could  not  hel 
ing,  but  Cymon  showed  signs  i 
anger. 

"  He  spoke  of  Typho,"  conti 
prophct^iss,  "as  one  with  darl 
selfish  isolation.  That  there  is  a 
war  between  this  evil  principle 
first  love,  the  Eros  or  Ilorus ; 
Typho,  dark  and  ciiiel,  draws  j 
down  to  death  and  isolation ; 
love  expands  and  unites,  producii 
derful  music  or  harmony  for  sot 
is  the  language,  or  song,  of  the  g 

"  Love  appears  first  in  mattei 
with  the  enl  Principle,  or  with 
and  the  fixed.  It  perpetuates  i 
ties  of  all  things,  and  is  the  can 
oneness  of  the  world.  The  plane 
about  the  sun  according  to  its  lai 
the  love  of  the  child  causes  it  t 
in  a  manner  about  the  parent, 
love  of  the  wife  causes  her  to  n 

&o  move  X^ie  \^vi«iiX^  ^cy|«c^  V 
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ridi  dMir  nm.  Hmee  the  people  of  the 
bHt  can  the  Moi  the  Imebeiid  of  the 
hectonee  thej  move  abont  hhn, 
bj  Us  love^  If  the  power  of  the 
v^w  of  tiro  hoKnady  bodies  k  equal  m 
sBch,  thai  aM  they  ana  and  pkoeta,  eaeh 
o  tbe  other,  aad  move  in  one  eirele  about 
heiroonunoneeiitre;  and  this  ia  the  moet 
wMiHtiful  of  all  heavenly  motiona.  But  it 
nanlly  happena  that  an  infericw  it  bound 

0  a  aiqpenor ;  and  tiien  ahe  movea  about 
lin  aa  mferior»  reoeinng  from  him  both 
if^  and  wanalh.  But  all  love  it  mutual 
ivon  UBonff  the  atan,  and  the  lover  ori^- 
■tttoa  k  in  ner  he  love8»  and  she  in  him  m 
Imt  tam.  But  he  is  moved  aeoording  to 
her  power;  if  equal  equally;  if  unequal, 
BBoauaUy. 

"Then  the  young  priestess,  Dione»  the 
langhter  of  Pdiaa,  addressing  herself  to 
BM,  Bpohe  aa  foUows : 

**  *  Pythagoras  teDs  us  a  new  thiiM^,  that 
the  moat  beautiful  of  all  the  heavenly  mo- 
ttona,  ia  thai  oi an  equal  about  an  ^ual; 
sad  I  am  penroaded  the  w<»nen  of  £^^t 
win  not  agree  with  him  in  this ;  for  the  oath 
ef  marria^  makea  them  superior  to  Uieir 
hnshands  m  domestio  affiursi  nor  are  they 
backward  in  asserting  a  superiority  in  all 
other  things.  But  it  seems  more  beautiful 
to  me,  that  the  husband  should  be  the 
superior  in  all  important  matters,  as  is  the 
eustom  among  the  barbarians  and  the 
Oreeks.'  '  How/  said  I,  hastily,  '  do  you 
see  the  better  kind  of  women  asserting  a 
superiority,  or  even  an  equality  ?  or  is  it 
only  a  few  discontented  weaver's  wives  who 
do  this,  of  the  kind  that  arc  forward  to 
speak  at  the  sacrifices,  and  in  the  market  ? 

1  have  seen  one  of  these  lead  home  her 
infant  in  one  hand  and  her  husband  in  the 
other,  as  the  greater  infant  of  the  two/' 

Then  began  a  great  contest  among  the 
women,  as  to  which  was  the  better  con- 
^htion,  that  the  wife  should  rule  the  hus- 
band, or  the  husband  the  wife,  as  our  law 
has  it.  But  Dione,  with  Pythagoras, 
Manes  and  myself,  remained  silent  until 
Uiere  should  be  room  for  a  reasonable 
word.  After  the  uproar  had  a  little  sub- 
lided.  Manes  spoke. 

"  '  I  begin  to  see,'  said  he,  *  my  wise 
friends,  that  you  will  never  decide  this 
question  in  theory,  but  that  each  of 
you  must  discover  what  is  true  in  pmc- 
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**  Then,  asliis  custom  was,  he  beffan  to 
relate  a  fable  in  the  eastern  manner. 

"Let  us -hear  this  fable,"  said  Lysis; 
**  I  like  an  apologue  above  all  thmgs. 

Then,  when  the  jester  and  the  young 
man  had  signified  the  same  desire,  the 
prophetess  spake  as  follows : 

"  In  Mandara,  before  Amun  had  created 
men,  there  lived  a  nation  of  apes  who  had 
speech.  The  bodies  of  these  apes  were 
inhabited  by  certain  demons,  who  used 
them  for  theur  own  purpose.  Barata, 
a  wise  sj^rit,  who  mhabited  the  body  of  a 
crow,  conceived  a  hatred  agauist  the  apes 
because  they  mocked  his  chattering,  and 
ridiculed  his  grave  and  cunmng  ways. 
He  determmed  to  destroy  them,  and  set 
about  it  in  the  following  manner :  Assum- 
ing the  &rure  of  a  very  affed  ape,  he  came 
and  stood  by  a  spring  wnere  the  females 
came  to  drink.  He  stood  leaning  on  his 
staff,  looking  into  the  water,  and  retaining 
this  |K>sition,  without  change,  for  a  year, 
acquured  the  reputation  of  extreme  sanc- 
tity ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  fickle 
should  venerate  the  fixed.  At  the  end  of 
a  year,  the  females  began  to  bring  offer- 
ings ;  and  the  water  of  the  spring  was 
esteemed  holy.  At  the  end  of  a  second 
year,  Barata  keeping  his  position,  great 
multitudes  flocked  to  wor^sbip  him,  and 
throw  offerings  of  fruit  into  the  water, 
which  floated  away  and  were  eaten  by  the 
crows  and  other  birds  friendly  to'  Barata, 
and  who  knew  his  design.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  year,  Barata  moved  his  head  as 
though  to  speak,  and  the  multitude  of 
females  fled  away  in  terror  or  dropped 
down  in  a  swoon,  so  astonished  were  they 
to  see  a  motion  in  him.  When  they  were 
a  little  recovered,  Barata  waved  his  hand 
and  addressed  them  as  follows :  '  Listen 
to  me,  yc  females  who  desire  sacred  knowl- 
edge.' Wlien  he  had  said  this,  a  number 
came  forward  and  approached  near  him, 
and  some  would  have  embraced  his  feet. 
Then  he  continued;  *  Listen  to  me,  ye  who 
desire  the  prosperity  of  the  just.*  When 
Barata  had  said  this,  one  only  came 
forward  of  the  multitude  that  covered, 
as  it  stood,  a  plain  broader  than  Shinar. 
But  when,  for  the  third  time,  he  add- 
ed, *  Listen  to  me,  you  who  would 
reap  honor  where  you  have  sown  idle- 
ness/ the  whole  demoniacal  body  Yu&\vedL 
eagerly  to  be  near  him,  and   m  l\ievt 
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liaste  trampled  the  shigle   just   one   tn 
death. 

**  When  my  hiubaiid  came  to  this  part 
of  the  stmy/  said  the  propheteaa,  "  I  per- 
eeived  a  movement  as  of  indignation  in  the 
listenerB,  though  it  was  so  slight  none 
seemed  to  obserre  it.  Then,  in  a  grave 
T<»ce,  he  continned : 

''When  B«rata  saw  the  multitude  at- 
tentive,  and  eagerly  expecting  what  he 
should  say  to  them,  he  spoke*  as  follows : 

**  *  I  know  not  what  I  shall  say  to  win 
yonr  regard,  which  I  desire  Itbore  aU 
things.  A  god  inspires  me  to  think  him 
blessed  wh<Hn  you  lore.  What  can  I 
more  desire  than  ^our  love,  and  how  can 
I  more  deserre  it  than  by  making  you 
bless^  ?  But  my  wisdom  is  able  to  do 
this.  Is  not  all  virtue  admirable  ?  But 
what  avails  virtue  unadmircd  Y  Then  the 
multitude  murmured,  fiignifyin|f  that  they 
oared  nothing  for  virtue  unadmired.  'Nay, 
then,'  continued  Barata,  '  we  are  nothing 
inthout  honor.  To  be  honored  is  to  be 
blessed.  I  seek  to  make  you  blessed  by 
makmff  you  honored.  If  you  desire  to 
know  by  what  means,  signify  as  much.' 
Then  tiie  whole  multitude  screamed  an 
assent,  and  Barata  continued :  '  To  be 
honored  is  to  be  an  equal  or  a  superior. 
For  what  honor  has  an  inferior  ?  Ye  are 
miserable  inferiors/  'We  know  it,'  ex- 
claimed many ;  but  some  groaned,  and 
would  have  stoned  the  sage  had  they  been 
allowed  by  the  rest.  *  To  be  superior  is 
to  have  ease,  and  pleasure,  and  honor.  To 
be  inferior  is  inconsistent  with  happiness. 
But  you  were  made  for  happiness.  '  We 
were,*  screamed  the  multitude.  '  Go, 
then,'  he  continued,  '  bid  your  husbands 
grant  you  happiness ;  refuse  any  longer  to 
defeat  the  ends  of  your  being ;  invent  a 
thousand  ways  to  show  your  equality,  and 
if  possible  your  superiority ;  and  you  will 
not  fail  to  become  the  rulers  of  those 
whom  you  serve."  So  saying,  Barata 
quit  the  shape  he  had  assumed,  and 
takino;  that  of  a  griffon,  flew  away  over 
their  heads.  Then  tiie  multitude  of  females 
agreed  among  themselves  to  observe  the 
words  of  Barata,  and  to  conceal  them  from 
the  males.  But  failing  to  accomplish 
their  aim  with  these,  they  began  to  educate 
tbeir  male  offspring  in  a  feminine  manner, 
to  have  them  at  (Seir  service,  while  the 
femBka  were  permiUed  to  enjoy  their  ease. 


Then  lettera  were  in  vented  by  thea 
dnd  the  males  being  winaed  4i 
oeenpatioB,  addieted  theaaelTvi 
taryparaoits.  And  their  mmben!) 
diminished,  for  they  becane  a  pM 
beasts  and  birds,  the  fmnds  of 
and  in  two  centuries  their  nod  wi 
and  the  erows  inhabited  their  §m 

When  Diotima  had  made  an  « 
liable,  Lysn  said,  hesitatingly : 

"  lliestoiy,  good  Diotima,  is  di 
to  me  in  many  respects,  nor  di 
perceive  the  appfication  of  H; 
Manes  clearly  intends  to  speak  < 
test  betwe^i  the  sexes  whkk 
begin  yesterday,  nor  win  end,  m 
wmle  men  and  women  exist.  Tfa 
sion  is  like  a  bad  verse  at  the  t 
ffood  poem>  which  tha  poet  is 
finish  as  he  began.  But  now  left 
moreof  Pythafforas  and  the  wise 
of  Pofias.  I  umcy  she  miirht  m 
thing  or  so."        '         ^ 

"We  were   all  ^Gsappointed 
were,*' continned  piotinoia,  "wA 
elusion  of  the  fable,  as  well  as 
moral  of  it,  and  expected  to 
amends  by  what  Pytnagoias  sh 
further  to  the  young  priestess.   B 
that  some  began  to  be  weary,  I 
games,  and    among    others  a 
penalties,  that  I  might  compel  '. 
repeat  verses,   which    she   did 
peculiar  a  grace,  that  we  were 
delighted  and  snatched  away  fi 
selves.  Th«i,  being  director  of  01 
I  commanded    Pythagoras  to  i 
oration  in  praise  of  Love,  whicl 
though  very  imwillingly ;  and  1 1 
he  turned  his  eyes  away  from  D» 
sat  blushing  and  hiding  her  mo 
her  lotus.*     Pythagoras  looked 
angry  and  disturbed  when  I  cor 
him  to  make  an  oration  in  praise 
but  when  he  perceived  the  guest 
ant,  and  a  silence  made,  he  beg 
tatingly,  as  follows : 

"  *  We  are  all  lovers  and  belore 
and  parent,  brother  and  brother, 
and  wife,  friend  and  friend.  Bu 
there  are  degrees.  We  love  or  hi 
living  thing  when  we  behold  it,  b 


*  Water  lily,  carried  ia  the  htnd  bj 
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res  pab  or  pkasure  to  tbe  eve,  and 
^nrakew  pain  or  pleasore  to  the  sooL 
ke  faGnd  kive  the  hand  that  touches 
em  kindlj.  and  the  voice  that  affects 
em  gently.  Pleasure,  therefore,  is  the 
oond  of  love,  and  if  we  desire  to  be 
red,  we  must  be  able  to  please.  By  the 
eeame  we  receive  our  love  is  measured  ; 
It  aa  the  dull  ear  receives  no  pleasure 
9m  the  rarest  musio,  the  dull  heart  is 
ioaeeptiUe  to  the  tender  pleasures  of 
re.  Observe  how  the  touch  of  the 
maaan's  finger  drawsa  sweet  tone  from 
e  harp ;  so  will  the  touch  of  a  loving 
md  draw  out  a  bliss  in  the  soul. 

" '  The  whole  action  of  a  true  votazy  of 
rofl»  wfll  be  to  convey  happiness  to 
hen,  while  he  seeks  the  same  for  him- 
If.  Bntif  the  votary  finds  it  in  vain  to  do 
OB,  appealing  to  a  dull  heart,  he  will 
«ae,  and  have  no  more  desire  to  give  or 
\  recfsive  his  proper  pleasure. 

'' '  The  friend  desires  only  to  please  his 
iend,  seeking  no  reward  but  that  of 
lowing  that  he  gives  pleasure  in  the 
anner  intended.  For  if  he  means  only  to 
nvey  a  pleasure  of  sense,  he  is  satisfied 
hen  he  succeeds  in  this.  But  if  he 
ssires  also  to  convey  a  pleasure  to  the 
Bart»  or  to  the  spirit,  he  will  not  be  satis- 
3d  unless  this  desire  is  accomplished. 

"  '  The  first  kind  of  love  is  base  in  its 
^ree,  regarding  onl}'  the  pleasure  of  the 
ver,  and  not  that  of  the  person  loved. 
he  second  is  personal  and  of  the  heart, 
dd  unites  friends  of  all  name — husband 
id  wife,  parent  and  cliild,  friend  and 
iend.  This  is  the  affection  that  must 
lare  the  pleasure  that  it  gives  with  the 
erson  pleased  ;  but  it  is  limited  to  such 
I  are  able  to  return  good  for  good,  and 
leasure  for  pleasure. 

" '  The  third  and  last  kind  is  indifferent 
rho  the  person  pleased  may  be  ;  but  re- 
ards  all  mankind,  existing,  present,  and 
0  be  hereafter.  This  is  the  love  of  glory, 
ts  desire  is  to  impress  all  with  a  sense  of 
he  worth  of  the  universal  lover — the  lover 
f  glory  ;  and  it  does  this  by  laying  open 

0  all  eyes,  its  own  admirable  qualities. 

" '  In  the  school  of  sensuous  and  affection - 
te  pleasure,  this  Immortal  Love  takes  its 
rst  lessons  of  pleasing,  but  its  own  pleasure 

1  only  in  a  persuasion  that  it  is  regarded  by 
D  men  as  aa  univarBsJ  source  or  cause  of  ^ 
httsare.     Learn,  thea,  O  friends,  to  know 


when  it  is  that  you  mistake  the  sensuous 
desire  of  self-pleasure  for  that  true  friend- 
ship, which  can  recdve  only  while  it  gives. 
And  learn  to  separate  your  friendship  from 
your  love  of  glory,  which,  in  less  or  great- 
er circle,  includes  all  your  world.'* ' 

Here  Diotima  paused  in  her  narrative, 
and  the  jester  would  have  made  one  of  his 
sharp  speeches,  but  Cymon,  shaking  the 
cup  as  though  to  hurl  it,  put  him  U>  si- 
lence. 

"  Pythafforas  took  an  advantage  of  you, 
good  prophetess,"  said  Lysis,  "and  fair- 
Tj  revenged  himself.  You  looked  for  en- 
tertainment, and  he  treated  you  to  a  prosy 
lecture  with  a  moral  at  the  tail  of  it." 

"  Ay,"  rejoined  the  jester,  defending  his 
head  with  his  arm,  with  a  wink  at  Cymon, 
"  this  sajTC  might  have  said  a  wise  thing 
or  so,  had  he  not  been  in  love.  But,  alas ! 
the  passion  makes  fools  of  us." 

Cymon,  upon  this,  could  not  contain 
his  vexation. 

"Dear  Diotima,"  said  he,  "command 
this  joker  to  keep  silence,  since  you  will 
not  let  mo  break  his  head  for  him. 

But  she,  waving  her  hand  to  the  young 
man,  bade  him  put  down  the  cup  which 
he  seemed  ready  to  throw,  for  that  she  set 
a  great  value  on  the  jester's  head  for  the 
value  of  what  was  in  it. 

"  It  is  a  vinegar-cruet,"  retorted  Cymon, 
"  with  the  face  of  a  satyr  carved  on  it." 

"  And  thy  cranium,"  rejoined  Meton, 
"  shall  be  compared  to  a  milk  pitcher  with 
a  straight  handle ;  but  the  milk  is  a  little 
turned." 

At  this  sally,  Diotima  smiled  a  little, 
but  at  the  same  time  looked  kindly  at  Cy- 
mon, as  if  to  see  how  he  would  bear  it. 
But  Lysis,  taking  up  the  silver  cup  out 
of  which  he  had  been  drinking,  showed 
Cymon  two  m;isks  carved  on  either  side 
of  it,  one  the  face  of  Admetus's  shep- 
herd, and  the  other,  of  a  Pan  with  pipes. 

"  lliere  are  two  sides,"  said  he,  "  young 
sir,  to  ever}'  perfect  figure ;  and  he  is  the 
fool  who  insists  there  is  but  one." 

Then  Cymon  blushed  and  hung  down 
his  head,  and  the  prophetess  continued  her 
story  as  follows : 

"  When  Pythagoras  had  made  an  end  of 

his  brief  oration,  of  which  I  have  related 

only  the  substance  to  you,  having  no  abiSil^ 

to  give  it  that  elegance  winch  \t  took  ^toin 

him,  the  guests  were  alent,  as  not  dani^ 
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either  to  applaud  or  condemn.  But  the 
young  priestess,  plucking  up  a  spirit,  spoke 
as  follows : 

"  *  You  spoke,  grave  sir,  of  a  love  of 
glory,  as  though  it  were  like  friendship,  or 
even  the  same  with  true  love  itself,  but 
more  universal  and  refined.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  tliink,  then,  that  the  ambitious,  who 
are  lovers  of  glory,  arc  in  truth  a  kind  of 
passionate  lovers,  and  affect  fame  as  if  it 
were  a  mistress  ?* 

"  Dione  spoke  these  words  with  hesita- 
tion and  a  great  deal  of  blushing,  so  that 
we  were  all  ashamed  for  her,  and  wished 
to  help  out  her  wise  speech  ;  which  had  so 
happy  an  effect  upon  our  spirits,  somewhat 
sunk  by  Pythagoras*s  great  manner  of 
speaking,  (for  his  voice  was  like  harmo- 
nious thunder,)  we  seemed  all  to  join  in 
her  question,  and  every  one  looked  kindly 
upon  her.  Then  the  Greek  spoke  again 
in  these  words : 

'* '  The  lovers  of  true  glory  are  visited  by 
a  coniforting  spirit,  which  is  pure  and  holy. 
It  fills  them  with  magnanimity,  and  grace, 
and  honor.  It  exalts  them  to  great  en- 
deavor for  the  sake  of  men :  they  de- 
spise all  else  for  the  happiness  of  men. 
But  the  happiness  which  they  desire  to 
give  is  not  solitar}',  like  that  of  a  self- 
reliant  soul,  but  harmonious,  as  when  a 
company  of  friends  listen  together  to  sweet 
music,  by  which  they  are  mad<j  one,  and 
feel  as  one.  This,  therefore,  is  a  kind  of 
love :  the  passion  of  glory  is  a  kind  of 
love.  For  the  mark  of  love  is,  that  it  de- 
sires a  harmony  or  union  of  pleasure  and 
grief ;  converting  pleasure  into  bliss,  and 
sorrow  into  tender  sadness.  And  this  it  is 
that  teaches  the  poet  to  harmonize  his 
sorrows  and  his  pleasures,  that  others  ma}- 
mingle  in  them,  as  in  love  with  himself ; 
for  the  poet  Ls  a  lover  of  glor}'.  And  this 
it  is  that  inspires  the  speaker  with  rich 
power,  and  gives  a  pleasure  to  his  voice  ; 
for  he  desires  to  be  mingled  in  the  groat 
sea  of  divine  ideas  with  the  souls  of  those 
that  hear  hun.  And  this  it  is  that  urges 
the  hero  to  the  gate  of  death,  defying 
terror  and  terrible  rage  ;  for  he  wishes  to 
be  mingled  in  courage  with  the  souls  of 
all  the  brave,  both  present,  and  that  have 
been,  and  to  come.  This,  then,  is  a  love 
Ibat  wc  calJ  love  of  glory,  magnanimity, 
litf,  and  by  other  harmonious  appel- 
'  but  we  might  name  it  the  inspir- 


ing or  comforting  spirit,  since  it  is  that 
which  inspires  all  good  deeds  for  the  love 
of  man.  It  makes  men  lovers  of  their 
country  and  their  name,  descending  on 
whole  companies  like  a  fire  from  heaven, 
making  all  despise  death  for  the  love  of 
all.' 

"  While  he  said  these  things/'  continued 
the  prophet^iss,  "  I  was  in  a  manner 
seized  upon  by  the  spirit  of  silence,  and 
the  others  with  me  remained  mute.  But 
Dione  wept  passionately,  and  was  not 
able  to  hide  her  tears.  But  it  was  tlie 
power  of  his  voice  and  of  his  eye  which 
moved  us,  for  it  seemed  as  if  the  sea  had 
spoken  to  the  hills. 

'*  After  we  had  waited  a  little  time  Id 
this  silence,  I  rose  and  invited  my  guests 
into  the  garden.  We  went  out  into  cool 
air,  imder  a  heaven  glowing  with  stars. 
The  jewel  of  Athor  had  sunk  behind  the 
western  mountains,  but  Athor  herself,  tlie 
gloomy  Night,  rested  on  the  hills.  As- 
cending by  a  great  stair  to  the  summit  of 
the  sepulchre  at  the  end  of  the  garden, 
wc  stood  overlooking  the  city  that  lay 
silent  hke  a  place  of  tombs.  The  NOc 
was  at  the  full  of  his  rise,  and  covered  all 
Egj'pt  hke  a  sea.  We  beheld  afar  off  the 
glimmer  of  lights  in  the  island  cities,  or 
saw  them  moving  on  the  waters.  Dione 
leaned  on  the  arm  of  our  guest,  and  began 
to  ask  him  many  things  regarding  the 
heavenly  spheres.  Then  we  drew  near 
him,  expecting  to  hear  a  wonderful  dis- 
course of  astronomy  ;  nor  were  we  disap- 
pointed, for  he  spake  of  the  all-glorious 
sun  as  of  the  lord  of  the  near  worlds,  and 
of  the  stars  as  of  other  suns  ruling  other 
worlds.  He  told  us  of  the  sacred  drcks 
of  the  planets  and  their  harmony  :  of  the 
music  of  their  motion,  which  is  a  geometric 
melody  of  the  mind.     But  of  these  you 

I  have  often  heardi  Tlien  opening  the  book 
of  the  centuries,  he  set  forth  the  order  of 
creation,  and  spoke  of  man  the  crowning 
work  of  God,  declaring  that  for  him  all 
these  were  made  ;  that  in  him  the  Deitv, 

I  hidden  from  his  own  sight,  emerges  as 
from  a  sea,  casting  up  a  wave  which  is 
his  form. 

"  Need  I  tell  you,  my  friends,  how  thi» 
discourse  affected  us  ?    Dione  caught  the 
fall  of  his  slow  voice  as  a  thirsty  soul  wtt 
open  moMlVv  c&VaVl*^  \ax^  drops  of  ftf 
oyer  Wie  dft^etl.   \  co*Dl«ak\'^^itemMl^' 
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lole  body,  for  never  before  had  sci- 
leemed  beautiful  to  me,  natil  this 
liiigled  it  wttli  dirinc  dreama. 
hile  we  stood  discoureing  and  Itaten- 
ly  began  to  appear.  We  descended 
eat  stairs,  and  came  in,  tlotr  and 
ing,  to  the  house,  the  guests  taking 
iMve  of  me  as  they  parsed ;  for  I  and 

lingered  behincl  with  Munes  nnd 
^oras.  When  all  were  gone  but  the 
ind  the  young  priestese,  we  invited 
io  retire,  wbicn  they  aeeeptjng,  were 

each  by  a  train  of  slaves  into 
uous  apartments,  not  unworthy  to 
:  chambers  of  princes.  But  thi;ae 
irinces  indeed,  for  even  the  Pbai-ao 

Pythagoras ;  and  for  Dione,  she 
a  pure  star  among  the  pure." 
en  Diotiraa  had  made  an  end.  Lysis 
-d  her  for  the  description  of  the 
et  of  Pythagoras,  but  seemed  aston- 
Bt  the  boldness  of  the  Kgyptian 
1.  "  I  desire,"  amd  he,  "  good  Dio- 
that  no  such  sage  or  prophet  may 
■  in  Athens,  intoxicating  young  girU 
iscourses  of  this  kind," 
nd  pray,"  said  the  prophetess, 
t  is  it  that  you  fear  for  them,  my 

liat  thpy  learn  to  love  banquets  and 
-sationn,  and  go  a  hunting  after  fine 
's,  which  nature  forbids  to  any  hut 

very  slight  consequence  yoii  men- 
said  Cyraon,  "  my  kind  I^ysis. 
harm  may    follow    a  little   affecta- 

Tiea  you  are  older,  good  youth,  you 
ind  that  affectation  in  speech   and 
t  thing  it  seems 


ow  so?"  inquired  the  jester   in   a 

have  longnoUccd,"  answered  Lysis, 

guch    as    use  an  unnatural   cant 

!,  in  speech  or  writing,  make  bad 

i.  or  rather  no  friends  at  all.     They 

adaptive  kind  of  persons,  sarprising- 
dy  to  ehape  themselves  to  the  dis- 
•n  of  any  one  whom  they  wish  to 

;  but  are  for  the  most  part  full  of 
"ous  animosity  and  contempt." 
at  bow  b  it  possible,"  rejoined 
n,  "  for  the  conversation  of  a  wise 
naffeetpd  pereoo  like  PytbngoroB,  a  I 
'J  may  so  speak,  intoxicated  with 


divinity,    to  breed  this  hateful  littleness 
and  conceit  in  any  soul  ?" 

"  I  do  not  say  that  he  breeds  it  there," 
answered  Lysis  ;  "  but  only  that  he  mves 
occasion  for  it.  When  the  master  smgs. 
the  dog  barks." 

"  It  is  this  harking  that  oiTenda  me," 
said  the  jester,  with  the  same  apparent 
grarity.  "  I  am  accustomed  to  compare 
the  voices  of  these  people,"  continued  he, 
alFecting  a  deep  seriousness,  "  to  the 
echoes  of  speeches  which  return  only  the 
emphaazed  syllablea." 

"  A  stiff  comparison,"  said  Lysis, 
laughing  at  the  gravity  of  the  other  ;  but 
he  cuntmucd  undisturbedly.  "  And  the 
faces  that  speak  them,  I  compare  to  tro^c 
masks,  through  which  the  words  of  a  good 
poet  are  pertly  delivered-  The  persons 
themselves  I  resemble  to  an  unscoured 
kneading  trough,  into  which  the  good 
housewife  carelessly  put  her  dough,  but 
it  presently  began  to  corrupt,  tor  the 
words  of  the  sages  themselves,  they  arc 
like  the  rain  which  falls  equally  into  filthy 
sewers  and  golden  pitchers.  And  for  the 
effects  of  their  words,  I  observe  the  ken- 
nels swell  most  after  a  summer  shower." 

Cymon  and  Lysis  applauded  this  speech 
heartily,  and  the  prophetess  seemed  not 
displeased  with  it. 

"  I  will  add  one  mor^,"  she  said,  smiling. 
"  lo  your  similitudes.  1  will  compare  the 
words  of  the  wise  to  the  rain  that  unfolds 
tender  huds ;  and  say  that  poisonous 
nightshade!  fools  it  as  genially  as  the 
grass  and  grtun." 

"  And  now,  my  friends,"  said  LysiK, 
"  let  Diotima  continue  her  history ;  for  I 
see  the  morning  entering." 

"  For  my  part,"  said  the  young  man, 
"  I  de^re  to  hear  more  of  this  young 
E^ptian  priestess,  who  seems  to  be  in 
love  with  the  very  wise  Pythagoras.  Tell 
us  in  a  few  words,  dear  Diotima,  what 
befell  the  amiable  Dione." 

"  At  another  time,"  answered  the 
prophetess,  "  I  will  relate  her  story,  as  I 
had  it  from  hearsay." 

"Go  on,  then,  dear  prophetess,"  said 
Lysis,  "  with  your  own  story,  and  let 
UB    hear  the   loves  of  Dione  at  anotlior 

"  The  morning  is  well  begun,"  ims\(CTe4 
I  nbe,  '•  nnd  though  I  desire  your  com^an^', 
good  fneode,  I  will  even  breaV  off  ^we 
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and,  if  it  pleases  you,  relate  the  after*for- 
tune  of  my  life  at  another  time.*' 

"Especially  your  spiritual  history/' 
said  the  yoimff  man. 

"As  my  mends  will/'  answered  she; 
"  but  why  should  I  be  so  much  €i  a  talker, 
when  here  is  one  to  whom  the  Graces  are 
favorable,  and  who  is  better  able  to  please 
you  than  I  am  ?" 

She  said  these  words  in  so  pleasant  and 
playful  a  tone,  shining  with  her  lustrous 
eyes  upon  the  rude  Meion,  he  was  abash- 
ed, and  turned  hu  head  away.  But 
Cymon  now  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
discontent  rfor  he  had  hoped  ere  this  to 
have  found  a  private  opportunity  with  the 
prophetess,  meaning  to  disclose  Us  love  for 
herniece ;  but  she,  penetrating  his  thoughts, 
paid  no  heed  to  turn,  but  onhr  jomed  with 
L^w,  who  was  urging  the  jester  to 
his  part  in  a  story,  vowing,  in  jest,  that 
if  he  did  not,  he.  Lysis,  would  beein  a 
very  prosy  one  himself.  Cymon  declared 
he  would  rather  sleep  under  Lysis  than 
lie  awake  under  Meton.  But  the  jester, 
who  secretly  desired  to  talk,  began  pres- 
ently as  follows : 

"  Since  you,  good  Diotima,  wish  to  hear 
me,  and  you,  grave  Lysis,  are  of  the  same 
mind,  I  may  use  my  endeavors  notwith- 
standing the  youth,  whom  I  pity  for  his 
condition/*  (here  Cymon  gave  a  groan,) 
"which  is  exactly  that  of  the  fox  who 
could  not  get  his  head  into  the  narrow- 
necked  jug  into  which  the  crane  put  his 
dinner/' 

"  Stop,  good  sir,"  said  the  prophetess, 
be^nning  to  laugh  at  the  sight  of  Cymon*s 
sad  countenance.  "  This  is  no  story,  but 
a  very  cruel  amusement." 

"  Before  Meton  begins  his  story,"  said 
Lysis,  "I  insist  that  he  tell  us  in  what 
particulars  our  friend  here  resembles  the 


ox. 


"  Because,"  said  the  jester,  **  it  is  his 
fate  to  be  unable  to  enjoy  anythiflg  deep 
or  witty,  (which  is  the  case  with  all  lovers.) 
I,  who  resemble  the  crane,  could  sip  noth- 
ing out  of  his  flat  dish ;  and  now,  he  as 
little  of  my  witticisms,  that  have  a  depth 
and  a  pith  for  a  deep  sense  to  get  at, 
(though  I  say  it.)  I  will  tell  you  a  story 
of  an  old  woman  that  lived  in  the  Piraeus 
not  long  ago,  and  what  a  cunning  way  she 
M?jk  to  get  a  living." 

be  Mtary,  good  joker,  be  a  short 
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and  pithy  cab,  lika  th6  fisree  afto*  tha 
tragedy/'  said  Lysk^  "tbat  we  wmy  al 
go  home  in  a  good  humor/' 

Bat  the  je«ter,  makiDg  no  rmplj,  cauAh 
ued  as  foltowt : 

**  This  dd  woman  sold  erenea  lor  m 
smaD  profit;  but  she  had  a  litdo  Tdkw 
dog,  that  broaghthermoreaBOiwjtfaanil 
her  simples,  though  she  kept  tiiebeslpH^ 
eels  m  toe  market'* 

When  the  jester  had  got  thna  fiur  with  Ui 
story«  he  stopped  and  lay  ooite  mkm^  mp^ 
ping  a  little  wme  wit]^  a  doll  eiproiMOi. 
The  others  waited  a  wfaQe^  thmlriB|[  -hv 
would  go  on,  but  Cymon  mm  impatMdL 

<'W3l/'  said  he,  "and  what  of  tht 
dog?" 

" This  dog,"  said  the  jester,  «*had  aih 
miliar  demon,  who  befnended  the  old  wo- 
man." 

'*  But  is  it  true  t"  said  the  yoni^niBB. 

"  As  true,"  answered  the  other, "  asths 
calendar." 

"  Pray  go  on,"  said  Cymon,  seeing  thst 
the  jester  did  not  proceed. 

When  Meton  heard  this  reifaeBt,  he 
squeezed  up  the  corners  of  lus  eyes  witha 
grin,  and  proceeded :  * 

"You  must  know,  my  young  fnaoAp 
that  there  are  two  kinds  of  demons,  the 
good  and  the  bad ;  and  that  every  man 
has  one  of  each  appointed  him  at  btrth." 

"  1  know  it,"  said  the  other ;  "  but  how 
for  the  women  ?     Have  they  a  demon  ?" 

"  O  yes,  several,"  repUed  the  jester, 
"  but  with  this  difference— that  the  wo- 
man's demon,  be  it  good  or  evil,  is  not  al- 
lowed to  manifest  itself  to  her  directly, 
but  must  appear  in  some  other  shape; 
whereas  the  man's  demon  may  enter  into 
him  directly,  and  become  spiritually  nn- 
ble  to  himself,  without  external  appesr- 
ance." 

"  I  never  heard  that  before,"  ssid  Cy- 
mon, with  a  look  of  surprise, 

"  Your  not  having  heard  it  makes  noth* 
ing  against  it,"  said  the  jester ;  **  bat  it 
is  certain  that  this  dog  had  a  deam 
who  was  a  friendly  genius  to  hit  nui- 
tress/' 

"Was  the  dog  a  female?"  ssid  tb« 
young  man,  musinflrly. 

Thereupon  Lystt  and  the  jester  knnt 
into  a  laugh,  but  the  prophetess 
ered  no  %mo\afiin  ^  savf  NmL 
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ui,  "  whether  ttiedemMiB  of  moles  might 
liabit  female  animub." 

"  i'ray  what  coDJuratioDS  have  yon  in 
md  ?''  said  Ltos,  continuing  to  litugh. 
at  Bacing  Diotima  look  offended,  he  mo- 
rtied  the  jester  to  conttoue  his  story  ;  but 
f'moa  woald  not  be  put  off,  and  ftp- 
r»led  with  hta  question  to  the  propheteas. 
le  assured  him  mildly. 

•■Those  who  profest  to  know  the  na- 
re  of  the  good  and  «ril  demons,  declare 
<ej  are  of  no  sex.  and  can  inhHbit  a 
»le  or  &  female  body  at  pieusure." 

Heton  objected. 

"  I  feel  certain  to  have  seen  wo 
id  he,  "  possessed  by  the  male  de      im, 
ime  g^ood  and  some  eriL" 

But  Diotima  would    not  suffer   h 

'■  1  restrict  you,"  said  she,  '■  to  ll 
hing  of  this  story,  for  it  is  broad  rao 
td  1  hear  hnnqueters  going  home 
le  ward  feast," 

Just  at  this  moment  there  was  a  ., 
'  VMces  in  the  street,  some  sin^g. 


ers  shouting,  as  if  intoxicated  ;  and  while 
we  listened,  some  began  to  beat  at  the  gate ; 
and  presently  it  waa  opened  and  a  Dumber 
of  young  men  with  garlands  on  their 
heads,  came  into  the  cmirt  calling  for  Dio- 


She  immed 
the  door,  they  snli 
garlands  at  her  fee  i 
wine  and  other  del  i 
a  rich  robe  over  he 
ing  down  kissed 
been  a  princeea.  i 
and  having  dismit 


ose,  and  going  to 
r  and  threw  their 
presented  gifts  of 
;  and  one  threw 
Mors,  and  kneel- 
as  if  she  had 
ted  their  gifts, 
.1   eourteoualy, 
■"■  •">  uom,  where  her 

IT-  wonder  as  to 
J  her  returning 

1         aer  shoulders, 

^lO  lent.  But  she  only 
im,  ««;■  appointing  another 
her  story,  and  bidding  Cy- 
ber in  another  apartment, 
saluted  her,  they  left  the 


THE   NEW  MACHIAVEL. 


1^  establishment  of  a  people  in  the 
noyment  of  liberty  aod  eomeeteney  is 
wired  by  all  writers  to  be  ttie  noblest 
iwfc  ia  which  a  maa  of  great  spirit  can 
t  engaged ;  but  aa  the  opportunity  of 
imposing  constitntions  and  building  up 
■titutioiis  of  freedom  ia  rare,  and  happens 
ily  once  in  a  century  or  more,  it  well 
xomes  the  amintious  apirita  of  those  ages 
hich  offer  none  of  these  fortunate  oeca- 
HM  to  look  about  them,  lest,  for  mere 
■nt  of  occupation,  they  fidl  into  contempt, 
id  play  the  miseraUe  part  of  eulogiats, 
id  defeitders  of  antiquated  systems.  Their 
Hy  chance  for  distinction  lies  in  being 
e  fint  to  pull  down  what  their  fathers 
'■*''■     *      HilitBiy  conQaerr>rs  of  the 


The  arts  which  they  pursue  are  well 
known,  and  have  not  yet  gone  out  of  use. 
But  of  that  order  of  eonqnerors  who  busy 
themselves  chiedy  about  the  foundations 
of  their  own  States,  the  world  is  not  half 
so  well  informed  ;  not  because  their  work 
is  any  less  difficult  and  praiseworthy  than 
that  of  the  warlike  order,  but  that  it  re- 
quires a  subtlety  and  refinement  oi  genius 
which  historians  either  do  not  always  ap- 
preciate, or  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to  set 
before  the  world  in  a  proppr  light. 

A  great  politician,  lat«ly  retired  from 
office,  and  who  employs  tlK  leisure  of  his 
old  age  in  reading,  and  meditation  upon 
his  own  experience,  proposes  to  write  & 
rolttme  for  the  use  of  stateamen,  and  tei 


'I  poiit 

I  to  a 


ardtr  Aarw  rare  opportanitiea  of  I  politicians,  by  which  he  ahaU 


;vi\d«  t\iem 
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struction  of  their  institutions,  than  they 
ever  could  accomplish  under  the  merely 
natural  impulse  of  ambition  and  the  love 
of  change. 

We  nappen  to  be  very  intimate  with 
the  designer  of  this  treatise,  which  its  au- 
thor means  to  entitle  "  The  New  Machia- 
vel ;  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Art  of  Destropng 
a  Nation  from  within."  The  first  part  will 
be  a  profound  essay  on  the  nature  and 
uses  of  Opinion,  and  of  the  various  arts  of 
creating  it.  Of  this  portion  a  friend  quite 
competent  to  the  tasK,  has  promised  us  a 
popular  review.  The  author  evidently 
regards  it  as  the  most  important  portion  of 
his  work,  for  at  the  very  page  we  find  this 
sentence,  "  The  Constitution  and  Laws  of 
a  people  rest  upon  three  columns  :  these 
are,  Prejudice,  Interest  and  Opinion."  It 
is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
whatever  rests  upon  three  legs,  if  one  be 
knocked  away,  will  fall  to  the  ground. 
Our  author  believes  that  the  Prejudices 
of  a  people,  wliich  are  quite  distinct  from 
their  speculative  Opinions,  are  a  main  sup- 
port of  their  government,  and  he  proposes 
to  devote  a  separate  treatise  to  the  art  of 
imdcrmining  inherited  prejudices. 

The  third  part  is  of  tlie  Interests  of  a 
Nation — ^in  wliat  they  consist,  and  how  they 
are  most  judiciously  and  easily  brought  to 
the  ground.  As  the  practical  experience 
of  our  author  lies  chietly  in  tliat  field,  he 
having  been  the  cause  of  undermining  and 
anniliilating  larger  and  more  valuable  Inter- 
ests, tlian  have  over  before  been  ruined  bv 
any  private  adventurer,  without  detriment 
to  himself,  may  be  regarded  as  perfectly 
gof)d  autliority  upon  this  topic  at  least. 

One  principal  defect,  however,  has  been 
noticed  by  the  judicious  who  have  seen 
these  treatises,  and  that  is  that  the  vener- 
able writer,  while  he  tells  us  how  to  bring 
down  tlie  editice  of  st^to  in  a  tasteful  and 
magnificent  style,  so  as  to  make  a  verj- 
fine  ruin  of  it,  neglects  to  show  us  how 
to  "  stand  from  under ;"  and  while  we  road 
"  of  tniins  and  plots  and  machinations  dire," 
our  enthusiasm  is  checked  by  the  reflection 
tiiat  some  of  these  grand  engineers  miglit 
possibly  be  hoist  with  their  own  petards, 
or  buried  under  a  falling  column.  These, 
it  may  be,  are  but  the  reflections  of  ner- 
vous and  over-fearful  persons.  To  give  some 
^'ni  idea  of  the  work,  we  subjoin  a  few 
from  the  plan. 


'*  To  destroy  the  interests  of  a  nation  the 
most  effectual  methods  are  obviouslT  those 
which  will  sink  the  largest  amount  of 
labor  and  capital,  or  which  will  turn  the 
labor  and  capital  of  the  people  into  the  least 
productive  channels.  This  cannot  be  done 
immediately,  or  in  one  generation,  and  the 
most  that  we  of  this  time  can  do  is  to  be- 
gin the  work. 

"  Having  by  a  judicious  working  upoo   ' 
opinion,  induced  the  people  to  elect  an 
Eicccutive  sufficiently  ignorant,  obstinate^ 
and  ambitous,  you  have  then  to  provide  s 
suitable  cabinet  for  guiding  and  instigatiiig[. 
You  are  to  keep  idl  real  information  out 
of  reach  and  hearing  of  your  EIxecutiTe, 
and  fill  his  ear  with  continual   flatteiiei» 
so  that  his  opinion  of  his  own  jadgment»    , 
where  it  is  necessary  that  be  nave  say,    : 
bo  swelled  to  the  largest.     He  will  then 
be  in  a  good  condition  to  use,  for  canying 
out  your  grand  scheme.  < 

"  Having  now  got  your  Executive  reidy, 
and  in  good  order  for  the  work,  yoa 
must  begin  by  setting  him  against  some-  i 
thing,  with  which  he  shall  be  heartik 
angry.  Anger  and  pride  together,  wiu 
make  him  persevere.  This  may  be  either 
some  great  pubfic  institution,  as  a  legisla- 
tive body,  a  moneyed  corporation,  a  college, 
a  church,  or  a  neighboring  State.  If  you 
can  engage  him  in  '  a  little  war,*  be  con- 
tent :  little  wars  always  continue  long,  and 
cost  more  in  the  end  than  great  wars, 
which  agrees  with  your  main  design. 

"  It  may  be  shown  that  wars  of  conquest 
are  the  best  in  the  world  for  your  purposes : 
for — 

**  1.  They  are  the  greatest  destroyers  of 
property,  by  sinlung  productive  capital  in 
the  maintenance  of  improductive  bodies  of 
men,  armies,  navies,  office-holders,  and  the 
vast  crowd  of  idlers  that  live  upon  their 
means  while  waiting  for  offices  ;  which  is  a 
great  consideration. 

**  2.  By  a  national  debt,  increasing  the  | 
number  of  speculators,  stock-jobbers,  and 
the  like. 

*'  3.  By  the  suddeu  augpnentation  oi  the 
army  and  navy,  a  vast  number  of  labon^rs, 
mechanics,  dealers  and  contractors,  p^^ 
viously  engaged  in  commercial  or  other 
economical  pursuits  for  the  increase  of 
national  wealth,  are  now  engaged  in  the  pro- 


Ids  capital  of  tbe  nation,  whicb 
rwiae  have  been  used  for 
nn  of  farmB,  the  building-  of 
tabliahment  of  manufactories, 
ling  of  new  channels  of  inter- 
nal commerce,  is  now  directed 
roductioD  of  clothes,  food, 
war,  forts,  navies,  &e.,  which, 
ing  n  profitable  inveeiment  for 
)f  the  national  weallli,  are  in 
uaI  sink  and  drain,  swallowing 

for  their  after  maintenance 
,  those  earnings  of  poor  men, 
1   otherwise  Gave  just  lif(«d 

above  poverty. 

,  effect  is  of  the  greatest  ira- 

/our  scheme.  We  know 
you  muat  not  fail  to  per- 
eople,  that  a  war  stimulates 
'  of  a  nation,  gives  employ- 
rast  number  of  persons,  and 
real  amoont  of  capil^L  It  is 
»t  effect,  however,  but  the 
:onsequencea  of  war,  which 
ipy  your  attention— namely, 
indnstry  and  wealth  is  cm- 
x>  speak,  in  digging  a  pit  to 
I  people's  money. 

St  your  war  well  agoing,  and 
Its  running  mountain  high, 
w  observe  a  three-told  effect 
m  :  firil,  a.  general  stagnation 
following  on  the  close  of  the 
Ity,  a  large  increase  of  crime 
,  through  the  return  of  myri- 
ilurers  ;  laatly.  but  which  will 
e  slowly,  the  enlargement  of 
paupers,  and  the  depression 


of  the  worldng  classes  generally,  through 
the  necessary  effects  of  taxation. 

"  If  the  nation  enjoyed  a  free  trade  be- 
fore the  war,  you  will  now  find  it  neces.sary 
to  raise  your  tari&  as  high  as  possible  ;  an 
operation  which  will  injure  some  nations 
and  benefit  others;  but  by  a  skillful  ad- 
justment of  duties  you  may  succeed  in 
killing  off  some  valuable  manufactures 
and  stimulating  others  that  will  be  of  little 
or  no  value.  Your  main  reliance,  however, 
will  be  on  taxation.  The  debt  having  been 
incurred,  it  must  be  paid ;  but  you  will 
bend  all  your  efibrts  toward  increasbg  the 
number  of  the  poor,  who  are  alwaj-s  your 
very  dear  frienos  ;  and  what  good  man  is 
there  that  does  not  wish  to  morease  the 
number  of  his  friends  ?  To  this  end  you 
will  begin  by  taxing  the  necessaries  of  life, 
food,  fuel,  clothes,  Ac,  taking  care  to  per- 
suade the  people  that  the  loss  will  fall  upon 
the  traders  and  producers,  who  will  take 
good  care  on  their  part  to  sustain  little  or 
none  of  it.  The  man  who  saved  forty  dollars 
a  year  will  now  save  but  twenty,  and  he 
who  enjoyed  twenty  will  have  nothing  to 
spare  ;  he  who  lived  decently  and  saved 
nothing  will  now  live  meanly  and  have 
nothing,  and  those  who  lived  meanly  and 
laid  up  no  earnings,  will  fall  into  poverty, 
debt  and  dependence.  Thus  by  your  vast 
army  and  navy  you  have  not  only  con- 
quered the  enemy  and  earned  a  great 
name  for  yourself,  but  you  have  conquered 
and  subjected  a  vast  body  of  refractory 
citizens,  poor  people,  who  will  not  fail  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  Eefona  party,  which 
is  always  yovra"  ■ 
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FOREIGN   MISCELLANY. 


The  late  financial  crisis  has  been  the  sabject 
of  long  debate  in  the  British  Pariiament  The 
matter  was  brought  forward  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  on  the  30th  Nov.,  and  com- 
mittees of  investigation  have  been  appointed 
by  both  Houses.  From  the  debate  it  appears 
the  ministers  are  of  opinion  that,  although  the 

Eressure  may  have  been  ultimately  aggravated 
y  the  Currency  Act  of  1844,  yet  its  real  cause 
was  an  unprecedented  drain  on  the  available 
capital  of  tne  country,  partly  for  the  purchase 
of  com  and  partly  for  permanent  investment  in 
railroads,  wliich  began  in  the  summer  of  1846, 
and  acting  on  an  unduly  extended  state  of  credit, 
brought  on  the  revulsion.  In  1837  there  was 
a  season  of  preat  commercial  depression,  which 
destroyed  the  houses  whose  credit  was  too 
much  extended.  In  1839  occurred  a  severe 
drain  of  gold  for  purchases  of  com,  but  trade 
being  in  a  healthy  state  the  commerce  of  the 
country  was  not  very  materially  affected.  In 
October,  1847,  the  circulation  in  the  hands  of 
the  public,  including  bank  post  bills,  was 
£19,577,000,  being  iB3,000,000  more  than  at 
the  same  period  in  1839  ;  and  the  private  secu- 
rities lodged  witli  the  bank  were  Je21, 260,000, 
also  showing  an  increase  of  £3,000,000  above 
Oct.,  1839;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
pressure  was  not  froin'tlie  mere  want  of  notes 
or  bank  accommodation.  In  the  summer  of 
1846,  the  Bank  of  England  had  on  hand  a  very 
large  amount  of  bullion  and  a  large  re8er\^ea 
fund ;  and  they,  in  consequence,  reduced  the 
rate  of  interest  to  three  per  cent.  There  was 
also  at  that  time  an  accumulation  of  deposits 
of  railroad  money  in  the  hands  of  the  London 
bankers,  which  enabled  them  to  afford  facilities 
to  commerce,  and  made  the  money  market  easy. 
At  that  time  there  existed  an  unlimited  expan- 
sion of  credit.  The  har\'est  of  1846  failed  and 
the  potato  crop  also,  which  caused  a  great 
drain  of  gold  from  the  country  for  the  purchase 
of  com ;  and  in  this  period  the  increased  de- 
mand of  capital  for  railroads  had  begun  to 
take  place  ;  and  the  consumption  of  manufac- 
tured articles  diminished,  in  consequence  of 
the  high  price  of  food.  In  January  the  Bank 
raised  the  rate  of  interest,  first  to  3^,  and  after- 
wards to  4  per  cent.  The  drain  of  capital  for 
railroads  and  food  increased  ;  and  the  rate  of 
interest  in  the  money  market  (not  at  the  Bank) 
became  higher.  One  of  the  most  important 
rai/mad  companies  announced  they  were  pre- 
pared  to  pay  5  per  cent,  for  money  on  loan  *, 
'Ae  Bank  fbced  Uie  same  rate  of  discount,  and 


then  came  the  panic.  The  Bank 
blamed  for  having  imprudentlv  ; 
their  gold,  and  havmg  aflerwards  t 
restricted  their  discounts,  by  which 
ation  a  great  state  of  alarm  was  c 
the  30th  July  the  notes  In  circulatio 
to  £18,892,000  ;  on  the  5th  Angv 
raised  the  rate  of  discount  to  6jt  pe 
about  that  time  the  great  commen 
began  ;  but  these  failures,  with  few 
were  then  confined  to  houses  in  the 
Between  May  and  September  the  p 
had  fallen  no  less  than  ^  per  cent 
age  price  in  May  being  102s.  per  i 
in  September  about  48s.  The  c 
imported,  from  June,  1846,  to  Jan. 
£5,139,000  ;  from  January  to 
£14,184,000;  and  the  amount  fr 
October,  1847,  w^as  as  great  as  tha' 
ceding  six  months,  viz.,  £14,240,0< 
altogether  an  aggregate  of  about  jE 
This  was  the  cost  of  Imports  and 
elusive  of  profits  made  in  Great  Bt 
demand  of  capital  for  railw'ays  im 
like  manner.  The  amount  expem 
ways  in  1841,  1842  and  1843, 
£4,500,000  per  annum.  In  1844 
£6,000,000,  and  in  1845  to  £14,< 
the  first  half  year  of  1846  to  £9,8 
in  the  last  half  year  of  1846  to  £ 
in  the  first  half  year  of  1847  to  £ 
and,  if  the  works  had  proceeded  \ 
ratio,  they  would  have  required  in  1 
year  of  1847  no  less  than  £38,00( 
ducting  from  this  about  5  per  ce; 
liamentary  expenses  and  land,  wh: 
a  sinking  capital,  the  sum  expen< 
wavs  would  amount  altogether 
£80,000,000  and  £00,000,000. 
ahstraclion  thus  caused  from  the  cap 
at  the  disposal  cf  ordinary  commerce 
and  the  amotint  also  converted  into  j 
were  the  leading  caiises  of  the  pressxt 
Want  of  confidence  in  the  p' 
also  caused  a  large  hoarding  o 
notes,  which  were  tnus  withdrawn 
lation.  Two  of  the  great  discoui 
London  stopped  payment,  the  othe 
act  in  such  a  state  of  affairs ;  ai 
discounting  business  of  the  count 
great  measure,  thrown  upon  the  B 
land.  "  At  this  time,"  (October 
ChatvccWoT  oKVve  Exchequer,  "  the ' 
saw  \KVT\\ca  o^  i)\  ^c«w^<x«tft.k^> 


Forei^  MisceSany. 


coaGilMiF».'    We  aaked,  '  What  will 

ccnSdmce ?'  They  replied,  'If  we 
IT  thai  we  can  gd  notes,  thai  will  be 

We  do  not  want  ihe  Dotes.  You 
ge  anv  mte  of  interest  you  pleaBe. 
0  or  13  per  cent, ;  we  do  not  mean  to 
aaliet,  we  oul;  mtnt  to  know  tliat  wc 
tliem.' "  Under  these  citcuaiatnncca 
ntntent,  on  the  35th  Oclnber,  gHve  the 
adalion  to  the  Bank  of  EngTand  re- 
in our  DDmber  of  December  last,  when 
onnla  which  had  been  kept  in  the 
cspitaliHls  were  a|;ain  deposited  with 
on  bonkers,  the  amoi^nls  drawn  from 
of  Bn^and  were  very  materially  lesa- 

pnblic  confidence  restored. 

afth  November,  a.  bill  for  the  sn] 
of  crime  in  Ireland  was  introduce 
Iloase  of  Commons  by  Sir  Geora 

0  rtaled  that,  bo  far  from  the  distarl 
ng  general  iJirougliout  Ireland,  in  th 
U1  of  that  country  crime  has  dimii 

1  life  aad  property  are  as  safe  as  i 
ponioQ  of  the  kiugdorn  ;  and  that  th 

lainsl  which  the  bill  is  directed  ar..- 
elestalion  and  abhorrence  by  far  the 
MtioD  of  that  conntry,  TheUtl  is  of 
uactei,and  hadtheaupport  of  agroal 
'  the  Irish  members ;  it  passed  «  firal 
rith  a  majority  of  206,  only  1 8  votes 
an  Bc^inEt  it,  and  on  tbe  13th  of  De- 
finally  passed  the  House  of  Commooa 
of  173  to  14.  A  motion  for  repeal 
nion  was  brouglit  forward  by  Mi. 
J'Connor,  on  the  7th  December,  wliich 
lived  by  a  vote  of  356  to  23.  Bills 
been  iniioilaced  for  removal  of  all 
atholie  and  Jewish  disabilities,  which 
ilcd  to  pass  the  Commons ;  but  the 
if  the  latter  through  the  House  of 
oobtfol.  About  (be  Gib  of  December 
af  Great  Britain  was  visiled  with  ter- 


'  Robert  G.  Shaw,"  was  burned  to  the 
Ee,  off  Weymouth,  bavinKbticu  ttruck 
mg,  December  6th.  The  present 
I  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's   act  for  the 


b)  reply  to  an  inquiry  on  the  subject, 
it  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
nl  to  propose  a  further  suspension  ; 
jaae  the  import  duties  on  wheal  will 
«d  by  the  following  ecnte  : — When 
[6  pnce  for  six  successive  weeks  Is 
..  per  quarter,  the  duly  will  be  10s. 
r.  At  evoiy  advance  of  Is,  per  qr. 
be  duty  will  fall  la.,  until  the  price 
l».,  at  which  price,  and  upwards,  tbc 
he  4*.  per  quarter.  Tlie  average 
M  nx  weeks  endii;^  lllh  Dpcembcr  I 
gimrlsT,  at  which  rule  the  doty 


A4>couots  to  Ihe  l«  JMnuury,  j  cost  Frunee  Mif  «  inilUun  of 


iai  aSkira  have  not  improved 
to  the  extent  which  the  increased  facilities  for 
discount  might  have  been  supposed  to  warrant. 
In  the  manuracluringdiBtricl.s there  ii^moreero- 
ploymont,  more  hands  are  employed,  and  the 
sliort  time  system  is  being  curtailed ;  but  the 
produce  markets  continue  depreeaed.  In  sugar 
and  cotton  there  is  a  decline,  and  the  general 
consumption  is  much  affected  by  tbo  slate  of 
Ihe  public  health.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
fnnds  have  been  less  considerable  than  for  a 
long  time  previously.  On  the  Ist  January 
consols  for  the  account  wore  85J.  Tbe 
Bank  of  EngUnd  has  replenished  ils  coffers  lo 
Ihe  extent  of  £11,991,376,  in  both  departments, 
ind  the  position  of  thai  eatablisbroent  is  con- 
lidered  safe  and  salisfartory.  The  Bank  rale 
if  discount  was  6  per  cent.-on  the  ISLii  Dec., 
jnd  was  reduced  on  the  33d  to  C  per  cent. 

The  i^tifnid prevails  very  eenersllylhrough- 
oiit  Gt^t  Britain.  Tlio  nuniber  of  deaths  has 
iionflequently  iticressed  to  sn  immense  extent, 
n  the  week  ending  November  20th  the  number 
n  London  was  1086 ;  and  in  ihe  three  follow- 
ing weeks,  1677,  2454  and  2416;  the  tatter 
showing  an  increaM  over  the  average  of  the 
name  season  in  other  ye«re  of  1370,  or  130  per 
cent.  Mr.  RiAort  Listen,  the  celebrated  sur- 
geon, died  at  London,  on  the  7th  December, 
from  a  disease  of  the  throat.  An  account  for 
Ihe  year  ending  lOtli  October  last  shows  the 
inomeof  the  Wiited  Kingdom  from  ta]ipa,&c., 
to  be  £52..^79,50I,  2s.  Id.,  and  Ihe  expendilore 
to  ejicecd  thai  sum  by  £327,608,  8s. 

The  govemmenta  of  Franco  and  England 
have  been  in  communication,  relative  to  the 
bloclinde,  by  the  former,  of  the  river  Plata  ;  and 
on  the  1 3th  of  November  it  was  slated  by  Lord 
Palmerston  that  be  had  no  doubt,  on  the  arri- 
val of  instructions  there,  a  speedy  cessation  of 
hostililies  would  lake  place.  The  grippe  (in- 
fluenta)  is  extremely  prevalent  in  many  parta 
of  France  :  10,000  persons  are  said  to  De  laid 
up  with  it  at  Lille ;  at  Toulouse,  15,000  out  of 
55,000  are  Buffering  from  that  malady ',  and  at 
Marseilles  half  tho  population  (of  160,000 
bouIh,)  are  said  lo  be  coniined  to  bed  from  the 
same  cause.  Precautions  arc  being  taken  in 
France  lo  prevent  the  introduction  of  tho  chol- 
era. The  reform  banquels  still  continue,  and 
are  freqiienled  by  persons  of  distinguished 
character  and  station.  Arrangements  have 
been  made  by  which,  after  [he  Isl  of  January, 
two  mails  will  bo  daily  dispatched  between 
London  and  Paris — a  day  mail  and  a  night 
mnil  from  each  capital.  SpecimeLia  of  collon 
grown  in  Algeria  have  been  sent  by  Iho  Minis- 
ter of  Commerce  to  the  principn!  maimfactnr- 
ing  towns,  with  a  view  lo  asccrtAin  its  quality. 
The  reports  have  been  so  favorable  thai  the 
French  government  is  likely  toadopt  ineaftwies 
-■  promote  the  growth  of  cotton  in  AWeria  unon 
--'-  scale.     Sinca  1830,ATgenaW 
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The  civil  war  in  Svritierland 

by  the  complete  overthrow  of  the  Sondtrbund.  \ 
After  the  capture  of  Fribonrg,  the  Federal  army  I 
advanced  against  Lucerne,  and  after  tome  I 
sharp  fighting  oa  the  3ad  and  33d  of  Novomlier, 
in  which  their  auperiohty  in  artillery  gave  them 
great  1^ vantage,  this  atronvhold  of  the  Son-  i 
dcrbund  was  rcdaced,  and  the  war  virtually  ' 
concluded.  The  nnmber  of  the  Federal  troops  I 
engaged  in  the  war  was  about  04,000,  while  | 
their  opponents  did  not  muster  above  one  third 
of  that  number.  The  Jesuits  are  entirely  ei-  I 
pelled  from  Switzerlartd,  and  their  eslablidh- 
ments  and  property  forfeited.  The  cantons  of 
the  Sonderbund  are  to  pay  collectively  and  «cp-  ■ 
srotely  all  the  expenses  of  the  war,  lo  make 
good  all  damages  done  by  their  troops,  and  to  , 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  occupation  of  the  Fed-  i 
eral  forcoH.  The  total  cost  of  the  war  on  the  I 
Hide  of  the  Federal  government  is  estimated  at  . 
3,163,000/.  and  it  ia  suppoeed  the  coet  of  oc-  \ 
cnpation  will  be  nearly  two  millions  more,  i 
The  result  has  created  a  great  sensation  in  j 
Austria,  to  which  kingdcHu  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  Jesuits  have  retired.  The  proposed 
iat*rventlonof  the  great  European  powers  was  ! 
rendered  abonivo  by  the  termination  of  hosiili- 
ties.  The  canton  of  Neufchate!  ia  in  rather 
an  anomalous  position.  From  1707  to  1805,  it  , 
was  a  principality  of  the  crown  of  Prussia.  | 
In  the  latter  year  it  was  ceded  to  France  and 
1  ,by  Napoleon  to  Bertbier,  as  a  fief  of  \ 
ench  empire.  In  1814  the  kinp  of 
Pruaeia  roaumed  possesBJou,  and  gnve  to  Neuf- 
chatcl  a  constitution,  and  it  was,  with  his  maj- 
esty's consent,  admitted  into  tlie  Helvetic  con- 
federation ;  witliout,  however,  any  cession  of 
the  rights  of  the  king  of  Prunsiu.  In  the  late 
civil  war,  that  canton,  with  tlie  apprd>alion  of 
the  king,  decided  on  a  strict  neutrality,  and  his 
majesty  declared,  in  precise  terms,  to  the  Diet 
that  every  violation  of  this  neutrality  by  the 
Diet  would  bo  regarded  as  a  breach  of  the 
peace  against  himself.  The  Diet  insisted  that 
Neufchalel,  as  a  member  of  llie  confederacy, 
was  bound  to  furnish  its  contin^p^nl  for  the  war, 
and  has  declared  that  it  reserves  to  ilaelf  full 
liberty  of  action  against  the  defaulting  state. 
Thus  between  its  loyal  and  conservative  predi- 
lections, and  its  Federal  reJaUoiis,  Noufcliatel 
ia  in  a  roost  awkward  dilemma. 

On  the  IStli  of  November  tiie  Pope  on  the 
tlirone,  at  the  Quirinal,  reccive<l  the  members 
of  [lie  consulta,  and,  to  an  address  from  their 
President,  replied  in  the  following  terms; 

"  t  thank  you  for  your  good  intention),  and  aa 
regards  the  public  welfare,!  csleem  Ibemof  val- 
ue. It  was  for  the  public  good  thai  since  my  el 
evation  to  the  Pontifical  throus  I  have,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  councils  inspired  by  God,  accom- 
plithedall  that  I  could  j  and  am  still  ready,  with 
the  aatittaaee  of  God,  to  do  all  for  the  [ulure, 
Itboat,  Itorrever,  retrenching  in  any  degree  tbf 
"•figalf  of  the  Poatificate ;  and^inaamncb  ^■. 


the  Frent 


I  received  it  full  and  entire  from  my  \ 
3dn,  10  shall  I  transmit  this  saored  depo 
succenors.  I  have  three  millions  of  n 
witaenes,  and  I  hare  hitherto  accM 
much  lo  unite  my  subjects  with  toe,  at 
certain  and  provide  for  their  neceMJtiea. 
I>articularly  to  ascertain  those  want*  aa 
vide  belter  for  the  eiiaencies  of  tbe  pv 
viee,that  I  have  assembled  a  penuaiwl 
cil.  It  was  to  hear  ^our  opinionai  wiM 
sjry,  and  to  aid  ma  in  my  loverelgn  rw 
in  which  I  shall  consult  my  conacMDM,! 
I'er  on  them  with  the  minialen  and  tbi 
College,  Anybody  who  would  lake  a 
view  of  tbe  functiona  you  ara  called 
would  materi ally  err,  arVelL  astEeytbi 
tee,  in  the  Council  of  Slate  I  have  cr« 
lealizalion  of  their  ovrn  Ulopiaa,  and  Iht 
uD  institution  incompatible  with  the  I 
aovereigBly." 

Hia  holinesa  haTing  prtnKnmced  tt 
words  with  some  vivacity  and  sooie  ba 
{icd  a  moment,  and  then  reanmlnK  in  b 
[itild  manner,  continued  in  the  foluiw)i|| 

"  This  warmth,  and  these  words  art 
dressed  to   any  of  you  whose  social  « 

Christian  and  civil  probily,  as  well  as 
dlty  of  your  aentimenta  and  the  reel 
your  intentiona,  have  been  known  to  B 
the  moment  1  proceeded  to  your  elecUe 
ther  do  those  worda  apply  lo  the  majoli 
)<ubjcctB,  for  I  am  sure  of  their  fidelity ) 
obedience.  I  know  that  tbe  hearta  of 
jecis  unite  with  mine  in  the  love  of  ordi 
I  concord.      But  there  exist,  unforllioatt 

[eraons  (and  though  few,  thcj  still  ell 
avinf;  nothing  lo  lose,  love  distnrbanc 
voll,  and  even  abuse  the  concession* 
them.  It  is  to  those  that  my  word* 
dressed,  and  let  them  well  understand  1 
iiilic-atiDn,  In  the  co-operation  of  tb« 
I  see  only  the  firm  supparl  of  persons 
void  of  every  perionat  interest,  will  Isl 
me.  by  their  advice,  for  the  public  good 
will  not  ba  arrested  by  the  vain  langua^ 
leas  men  devoid  of  judgment.  You  wi 
with  your  wisdom  to  discover  that  whic 
useful  for  tbe  security  of  the  throne  an 
happiness  of  my  subjects." 

The  deputies  were  afterwards  adi 
pajr  their  homape  to  the  Pope,  and.  It 
ccived  his  benediction,  withdrow,  T 
expressed  their  intention  of  inqiiirin) 
others,  Into  the  followln|r  eub)ect« ; 

"  As  to  an  equal  division  of  taxes; 

nulion  or  suppression  of  all  chargem 
on  the  poor  classes,  or  which  impeda  I 
opment  of  national  prosperity  ;  the  K- 
ment  of  pulilic  crodil ;  tbe  desttnctio 
nopaly.and  the  extension  ofcotnmcrdi 
the  introduction  in  the  prison*  of  a 
which  may  render  the  penalty  not  •  pa 
w^icU  &e^ialn,builaoieMure  whieli 
<  IDo\e   Ate  icfianenllim  cA  <&M  vdi^fAL 
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■adiwilMallloae;  tadhrtljr.tlM 
«f  atyilMDof  edvealioD  and  publie  in- 
•■d  of  m  J«l  ud  mrtl  policy.** 


^%8iv  Is  no  IMWM  of  IniportuHSO  from  Spttin 
rFoitapl.taeept  tlMt  in  the  fanner  the  in- 
■if  111  aiiMHi'  to  bure  been  ilmoit  entirely 
1^  Anm  ;  and.  in  the  htter,  tfao  elections  have 
~  :  Mipondiwited  in  lavor  of  the  Gabcal 
ilin  ■iiirtnrhl  nniliikfyii  if  f  lilinn  Iiiit 
wlUiavtt,  end  tknBe  et  Oporto  de- 


cliolen  hu  ahnoet  dieappeued  from 

and  know  so  nigfat  tiiereas 

rtModed.     It  edll  conlinDes  to 

in  Raafi,  Irat  has  lost  its  force  in  M oo- 

Fhm  the  appeaiance  of  the  ^Bsease  up 

tfie  2ttd  of  Nofembery  tlie  nnmber  of  persona 

gjacked  at  the  latter  piece  was  3860,  or  whom 

died.    It  has  made  its  appearance*  hot  in 

hhr  fbnn,  at  Dmabms^Witixin  forty  miles 

ttn  Praasian  frontier.  The  fit.  Peterabnrg 

lof  tiie  18th  of  November,  pabKshes  an 

nkaae   for    oootiacting  a   loan  of 

1,000  sUver  lonUes,  for  the  works  of  the 

Felerriimw  and  Moscow  railroad.     The 

leior  of  Rossia  has  lately  published    a 


ukase  which  involves  a  mat  qaestion  of  in- 
tematioDal  law,  having  for  its  object  to  sus- 
pend the  exercise  of  the  right  of  fishing  along 
the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  from  Anapa  as  for 
asBatoumi,  in  order  to  prevent  assistance  to 
tlie  Caucasus.  By  this  measore  the  Emperor 
appears  to  arrogate  to  himself  an  ezclosive 
prupeity  in  the  Slack  Sea. 

Appalling  accounts  of  famine  have  been 
received  from  the  Polish  provinces  of  Austria. 
Out  of  838,041  inhabitants  no  less  than  60,820 
have  died. 

Accounts  from  the  East  Indies  show  a  state 
of  unusnal  tranquillity,  and  in  Bombay  the 
greatest  eommerctal  confidence  prevails.  It  is 
said  that  not  a  single  house  there  has  suspended 
payment 

In  a  coandl  of  state  of  the  united  kingdoms 
of  Sweden  and  Norway,  held  on  the  38th  ult., 
the  King  ratified  the  treaty  of  commerce  aod 
navigation  between  China  and  those  two  king^ 
dome.  The  treaty  was  signed  at  Canton,  the 
80Ui  of  March  last,  by  M.  Lillienvalch,  coun- 
sellor of  commerce,  on  behalf  of  Sweden  and 
Norway,  and  by  the  Imperial  Commissioner  Kl- 
Yng,  on  the  part  of  Clnna. 
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Quixoie  de  la  Mancha,  Translated  from 
&e  Spanish  of  Miguel  de  Cervantes  Saavedra^ 
)y  Chables  Jarvis,  Esq.  Carrfully  revised 
and  corrededf  with  lUustrationSy  bu  Tony 
Mannoi.  In  two  volnmes.  Philadelphia : 
Lsa  and  Bknchard.     1847. 

Has  is  a  very  respectable  new  edition  of  a 
that  can  never  grow  old.     The  illnstm- 
however,  which  are  either  the  copies  or 
worn-out  originals  of  those  given  in  a  Paris 
some  years  since,  are  not  much  to  our 
Tony  Johannot,  the  Leach  of  the  French 
3,  is  hardly  equal  to  the  task  of  pro- 
scenery  for  Cervantes;  and  to  those 
ve  seen  the   elegant   engravings  of 
these  sketchy  w^-cuts  will  possess 
*  attraction. 

^he  tianalation  is  by  Jarvis,  and  it  appears, 
m^bty  is,  more  exact  than  that  or  Smol- 
boogfa  to  those  who  were  early  accustomed 
■ft  vcffiion  it  cannot  but  seem  less  spirited 
Bore  artificial. 

i  an  the  books  in  the  world  ibfij^  la  none 
SbahwMim V  y»Srf jr  ao  fall  of  the  vigor 
b  M0  Am  Qdoftsi,    J}0  Foe  hmd  S»e 


1 


same  minute  observation  and  much  of  the  same 
vigor,  but  in  compariBon  with  Cervantes  he 
writes  like  an  old  battered  voyager.  In  Don 
Quixote  we  find  all  that  cool  self-possession 
and  confident  reliance  on  the  reader's  credu- 
lity that  appears  in  Mrs.  Veal's  Ghost  and  the 
History  of  the  Plague,  joined  to  the  most 
hearty  humor,  the  most  unfailing  vivacity,  and 
indeed,  all  qualities  that  make  an  overflowing 
bodily  and  mental  health.  In  respect  of  the 
bodily  part,  out  of  Cervantes,  Shakspeare,  John 
Bunyan,  De  Foe  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  all  good 
stomachic  writers,  any  reader  of  delicate  per- 
ception would  surely  choose  the  former ;  Shak- 
speare's  digestion  was  so  good  that  he  appears 
never  to  think  of  dining ;  Bunyan  must  have 
had  a  powerful  organ  for  solid  viands ;  De  Foe 
could  relish  the  same  dinners  all  the  year 
round,  with  a  few  grapes  of  his  own  reanng ; 
Scott  would  have  l^n  tremendous  at  a  venison 
pasty  after  a  long  ride ;  but  to  read  Cervantes 
IS  of  itself  a  cure  for  dyspepsia.  The  bodily 
vigor  is  so  apparent  throughout  his  pa^tea  tlbal 
it  ia  impossible  to  read  without  inscnsvyiy  ^el- 
tiag  an  appetite. 

Sat  the  mental  vigor,  the  liveVineaa  oC  lane: 
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the  air  or  mirth  thnt  pcrvitdea  the  whole,  the 
nnge  of  observation,  a  doEen  lives  all  over 
SptLiii  crowded  into  one,  and  ho  alive  that  it 
eppears  the  writer  has  iniich  ado  to  keeji  hioi- 
•elf  within  proper  bounda — theae  are  qualities 
in  whicli  he  must  rank  far  below  Sliakspeare, 

Set  Btill  al  the  head  of  all  other  pnnc  writers. 
o  one  has  manircstcd  liimBulf  to  (be  world 
with  more  of  tbo  spirit  of  youlh  and  apparent 
ignorance  of  care  and  sorrow. 

Yet  t^rvantcs  eouM  nut  have  been  a  hcartleoi 
cay  man  of  mere  animal  life.  The  preface  to 
nis  first  volume  and  the  prologue  Co  the  aecooil 
bear  llie  tone  of  relleiMion.  Indeed,  iome  of 
hiB  cpiBodes  show  that  he  had  as  keen  a  per- 
ception of  the  pathetic  ae  of  the  comic,  and 
could  have  written  a  ^erioiiR  novel  had  he 
chosen  (o  do  so.  Charles  Lnmb  calls  lam 
"  the  most  conBiimmato  aitift  in  the  book  way 
the  world  has  ever  produced."  This  was  the 
•ecret  of  his  success ;  he  had  infinite  nerve  : 
his  hand  was  so  steady  nothing  could  ehake  it. 
When  he  had  conccivcii  what,  if  it  were  not 
now  an  old  story,  we  should  all  consider  the 
most  whimsical  fiction  that  ever  was  thought 
of,  and  requiring  the  most  delicate  louchee,  he 
set  himself  to  work  it  out  with  such  marvellous 
ease,  such  glorious  cool  strength,  as  amount 
almost  to  the  power  of  a  great  epic  poet.  He 
himself  always  maintaind  the  most  dignified 
gravity ;  only  by  an  occasional  twinkle  of  the  . 
eye  does  the  reader  nee  that  his  author,  like  | 
an  old  ttory-loller,  is  enjoying  the  fun  inter- 
nally as  much  as  lie.  ! 

And  all  this  wax  done  hy  him  in  advnncinir 
age,  after  a  life  of  ailvenliires  and  misadven-  ' 
turcs  euongh  to  have  bowed  any  less  resolute 
spirit,  and  in  humble  ciruuiui^tanceB.  How  ' 
like  a  true  gentleman  dees  Ite  put  down  the  , 
man  who  had  not  only  anticipiilcd  him  by  ' 
writing  a  second  part  to  Don  Quixote,  hut  liail  ! 
gone  nut  of  liis  way  to  revile  him.  "  What  I  | 
cannot  forbear  resenting  is,  that  be  nphtuida  j 
me  with  my  age,  and  will)  having  lost  my 
hand,  as  if  it  were  in  my  power  to  liave  hin-  | 
dereil  time  from  passing  over  niy  liead,  or  as  if  . 
my  injury  had  been  (rot  in  some  drunken  quar-  , 
rel  at  a.  uivern,  and  nut  on  llie  iiobleFl  oi^asion  i 
that  past  or  preDcnt  ages  have  ai^'ii,  or  future  [ 

The  inlr-Hluclion  lo  tliis  eililion  contains  a  ' 
memoir  of  Ccrvanrert,  from  which  the  following  i 
summary  is  wortli  extracting: — 

"  Born  of  a  family,  honuruldu  but  poor ;  re-  I 
ceiving  in  iho  first  instance  a  libctut  educatiun, 

page,  valel  dc  chambre.  and  afterwards  naltlier  j 
crippled  al  ihe  batltc  I'f  Lepdnin;  distin^iiislii'd 
at  ttio  capture  of  Tunis ;  taken  by  a  Barbary 
corsair  ;  captive  fur  five  years  in  the  glave.depols 
of  AJgien;  ransomed  by  public  charity,  afler 
erery  effort  to  eflirt  bis  liberation  by  indoslty  ' 
»nd  couTiee  hid  been  made  in  vain  -,  tffixn  a 
VtdJer  ia  I'arlusal  and  the  Aiorei ;  struck  wiHi 


a  woman  noble  and  poer,  like  hinut 
one  moment  to  letter*  hy  love,  and 
them  the  next  by  disiren  j  riicomp* 
services  and  talents  by  Ihe  magnific 
ment  of  clerk  (o  a  viciualling  board 
malversation  with  regard  lo  the  pu' 
thrown  into  prison  by  Ihe  king's  u 

again  imprisoned  by  mutinous  peaea 
a  poet  by  profession,  and  a  geoeral  tj 
acting,  to  gain  a  tirelihood,  negotiali 
million,  and  writing  dramsa  for  t 
discovering,  when  more  than  Gfly  y 
the  true  bent  of  bi«  genius  I  ignoraDl 
be  could  induce  lo  accept  of  the  d 
his  work;  finding  the  public  indil 
book  at  which  they  cundrsrended  h 


aDpreciaie,  and  could  not  c 

_  also  jealoui  rivals,  by  whom 

culed  and  aefimed ;  pursued  by  wi 


finding  al 


old  age  ;  forgotten  by  the  many,  unki 
and  dyin^  at  lait  in  solitude  and  pov 
during  hii  life  and  at  his  death,  was 
Cervantes  Saaredra.  tt  was  not  til 
lapse  of  two  centuries  tbst  his  admin 
of  seeking  fur  his  cradle  and  hi*  tomb 
adorned  with  a  medallion  in  matt 
houne  in  which  he  lived ;  that  thi 
statue  to  his  memory  in  the  public  » 
thai,  eSaeing  (he  co^omen  of  some  ■ 
mora  ^rtunate  individual,  his  couD 
scribed  at  the  corpec  of  a  little  strwt 
that  gri^al  name,  the  celebrity  of  whit 
through  (he  civilized  world." 


r/w  Pii^ical  Workx  ef  J,J,n  Milt, 
Mrmoir,  anil  Criliral  Remarks  on , 
and  Wrilingf,  by  James  Mos 
and KTif  kttiidriil  and  lirralu  En-^ra 
Drninn^s  by  William  IIakvet 
volumes.     I^rpcr  &  Brotlicra. 

With  the  exception  of  the  engravi 
are  common-place  in  design,  and  by 
delicately  executed,  this  is  one  of  tb 
gant  eilitions  of  Milton  ever  iseiied. 
[ler  is  excellent,  and  the  type  no  beat 
that  an  hour's  reading  seems  ratber 
(be  eyesight.  Bound  in  cloth,  nnd 
ednfps,  thei<c  two  volumes  make  a*  i 
girt  hiwk  a."  the  sesson  has  producei 
which  nnglit  to  be  on  everr  parlor  b 
there  is  not  a  Milton  alreaily. 

We  cannot  have  the  fathcrg  of  ou: 
and  poetry  too  much  with  lis.  T 
nuiulxtr  tiiut  read  and  relish  Milton  1 
it  is  FOiucthiiig  (o  see  bim  daily,  and 
conservative  influence  of  his  prcsen 
lie  is  tliere  will  continne  still  Home  i 
learning,  i^xno  reven^cc  for  sound 
some  love  of  noblenest.  Even  whn 
uac  made  of  him  is  to  dust  him  ever 


daA^  Bk^Vt  ut  \iu  ^Qn&'«%^Viu^ 


Ming  clMmirion,  so  tli>l  Cmnii?, 
■ther  of  uiDcb  of  the  llf^lil  roadiiifr 
■,  and  Wb  nibble  or  monsters,  will 

igomery's  prpface,  though  not  very 
lows  a  Irne  love  of  Inc  piX^t,  anil 
mttf  of  his  excellencies  very  elcari j. 
td  lo  learn  that  in  hia  opinion  the 
'omac  "  may  claim  the  euloginm 
Lie  of  [he  purest  tsaio,  the  late  Dr. 
paKsed  upon  il.  He  uys :  *  The 
ti«ea  ^ut  beauty  of  vorsiGcation, 
im  the  ^ye«t  Aoacreontica  to  die 
tic  and  sonorous  heroics.  On  the 
1  example  were  reqjiired  of  a  work 
r  the  vety  ewence  of  poetry,  prr- 
of  eqiiai  teni;lh  in  any  language 
aduced,  answiiring  this  character  in 
egree  ai  the  Ma-tque  of  Ctimut.' " 
ily  Bilniinihle  and  HaliEfa clary >  and 
coudenscs  and  cxliauiilB  llie'wiiok 

an  equally  cJiaractcriblic  poRsaee  in 
'c^ipecting  Shsk^peare  and  &IiUon, 
lie  infliiiction  of  yontliful  admirers 
xnnmonly  understood  hy  genius,  can 
3  often  quoted  : 

lallnciay!  even  Ihii  i  that  f^hak- 
neie  child  of  nature  ;  no  avtanafen 

I  the  ipirit,  not  pouesiing  it;  first 
ianll7,  meditated  deenly,  underatoud 

II  knowledge.beeome  habitual  and  In- 
Ided  ilKclr  lo  bia  habitual  rctlinga, 
h  p\e  birth  to  that  itupendous  pow- 
■h  he  alaoda  alone,  with  no  equal  or 
ia  own  claai ;  to  that  power  which 
un  one  or  the  two  glorj'amitten  suid- 

poelic  mounlaini,  with  Milton  as 
.-,  not  rirol.  While  the  forcner  dirts 
Ih,  and  pUMa  into  all  the  farina  of 
-BCter  and  pauion,  the  one  Proleui  of 
d  the  llond  ;  the  other  attracts  nil 
'hingi  lo  himaelf,  into  the  unity  of 
al.  All  Ihin^  and  rnoden  of  icllon 
aclvea  anew  in  the  being  of  Milton  ; 
lepiire  bscomci  all  thin;^j,  yet  for. 
ling  himaetf.  O.  what  great  men  hast 
oduced,  England,  my  country  !  Truly 

bf  free  or  dip,  who  mitk  the  lonpiie 
xaetAaa  eii«ke  ;  ihe  fiilh  aod  morals 

rrm  hrld.  In  everyibinj;  we  are  pprung 
ml  blood,  have  titles  manltold. 


'fd  Barqve,  andothfr  Pofim.  By  E, 
iliKE.  Auburn  :  J.  C.  Derby  i. 
w  York,  Mark  II.  Newman  ii.  Co 


^ail  marked  by  good  aenee,  absence  ofTenny- 
nini)  and  Transcend outal  atTeclalion,  and  by 

ea»y,  natural  and  generally  correct  verain- 

lion.     Tlicy  ciTiiiot  claim  a  liigli  place  for 

depth  of  thought,  power  of  pusH^on.  or  strength 
of  imaginalian,  but  it  ia  refrcthine  to  meet 
with  a  new  bard,  bo  unexceptionable  in  tone 
■lul  sentiment,  and  with  to  loving  an  eye  for 
nature.  The  deecriplive  parts  are  gemnlly 
the  best.    The  rhyme, 

'Drink,  hrolhcra!  drink,  brolbrrt!  In  the  gntilrl 
klnnkind  ye  have  reddened  with  maDr  a  mniHit  ,*" 


A  Tmir  In  lie  Ri,er  Sn^uituiy,  in  tow-cr  Con- 
aila.  By  Ciiarlks  Lakhan.  Philadelphia  : 
Carey  &  Hart,     1818. 

Ii  ought  to  be  nn 'axiom  with  all  traveller', 
whether  Soulh8eavoyagcrH  or  summer  tourial*. 
that  llie  first  busincas  of  a  describer  of  aetiial 
places  and  occurrences  should  be  to  give  fais 
readers  perfect  confidence  in  his  ai'curacy  and 
veracity.  If  they  mix  up  fact  and  fiction,  their 
writings  can  have  neither  the  interest  of  tales, 
nor  of  true  narratives ;  tlie  acid  and  alkali  neu- 
tralize each  other,  and  the  resnlt  paMes  off  in 
a  sudden  gnfieonn  cITervescence. 

This  little  book  is  a  very  pleasant  collection 
of  sketchen,  and  will  while  away  thirty  or  forty 
minutes  of  lime  for  one  who  is  cattily  pleased 
very  agroeSbly.  The  author  is  good-humored 
•nd  complacent.  But  why  did  lie  Ihinh  it  ne- 
cessary to  catch  so  many  trout  7  Why  need 
he  have  Killed  mttlesiukes  ?  We  have  been 
in  the  hills  of  Catskill,  have  heard  all  Ethan 
Crawford's  bear  ilorics,  yon,  have  "camped 
out"  a  week  togother,and  put  ourselveB  to  great 
bodil^  inconvenience,  in  searcli  of  adventures, 
but  with  eiith  total  failure  of  euccese  that  we 
ikre  haidened  of  heart,  and  will  n<it  believe  that 
another  can  stumble  upon  llictn  so  readily.  No 
one  can  believe  what  contradicts  Lis  own  ex- 
perience. 

But  boys  are  a  perpetual  wonderto  the  "  oM 
folks."  It  is  many  years  elnce  wo  visited  miiny 
of  the  scenes  Mr.  Lanman  deecribei>,  and  it 
may  be  thitt  trout,  rattlosnnken,  pike,  Ac, may 
be  more  plenty  now  than  lliey  used  to  be.  At 
all  cventa  we  ought  lo  cunsider  charitably 
the  etalementa  of  a  writer  who  haa  so  much 
good  feeling,  and  who,  while  he  studies  to 
amuse  the  public,  rcnaility  does  not,  like  some 
of  the  class,  deliberately  set  himself  to  make  it 
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iheClatticalanilMiilhtTnialieal  Iiultiute,tfev-  I 
bargkyond  Authi/rrf"  Something fnr  Every- 
body," cfv.    New  York :  Baker  &  Seribncr. 


We  have  not  hod  leison 
work  longer  than  is  neceBsarj  to  discover  that 
it  is  written  with  force,  abilitj  a.nd  good  senae 
— qualitiee  so  obvious  in  it  that  it  takes  Imt 
very  little  tima  to  discover  them. 

The  ob^rviliona  on  the  etiidy  of  the  claBsics 
are  worthy  of  remark.  With  n  clear  appre- 
ciation of  the  odnptedncEa  of  the  old  mode  of 
studying  ihcm  to  intellectual  discipline,  the  an- 
tlior  is  Btill  of  opinion  that  ■'  if  not  used  as  a 
discipline,  the  dead  Ung'nagca  should  be  vhoUy 
abaiuloned  as  a  sdioot  sliuly."     Perhajja,  as  a|)- 

Elied  to  a  mode  of  running  over  them  in  private 
igh  sciiools,  this  may  be  true ;  indeed,  if  they 
are  to  be  any  more  auporficially  taught  than 
they  UBually  arc  in  oui  colleges,  we  ^ould  be 
disposed  to  assent  to  their  abandonnient  aa 
ri^adily  as  he.  Still  any  sraxluate  who  has  been 
manv  years  in  active  life,  knows  whether  he 
would  willingly  be  deprived  of  hia  "  email  Latin 
and  leas  Greek,"  and  whether  they  have  not 
contributed  more  largely  to  his  faapinneHn  than 
ho  was,  in  the  ignorance  of  his  boyhood,  ac- 
cuelomed  to  expect.  For  tlicre  is  it  certain  re- 
lined  beauty  in  the  style  of  the  classic  authors 
that  is  necessary  to  tem^r  the  dry  Saxon 
Btreogth ',  they  are  in  writing  what  their  co- 
tr-raporariea  were  in  sculpture — our  best  mod- 
els— which  wo  should  stndy,  not  to  iniital*.  but 
to  enlarge  our  knowledge  iind  educate  our  taste. 
This,  wc  apprehend,  mure  than  their  intcllect- 
nnl  discipline,  is  a  reason  why  wo  should  en- 
deavor lo  know  all  we  can  of  them,  and  why, 
if  we  cannot  have  full  ^leriec,  we  should  en- 
deavor to  possess  such  a.4  we  can  obtain.  Our 
legislators,  we  fancy,  who  should  be  familiar 
with  Horace  and  Virgil,  would  be  less  liable  to 


such  reading  instils,  sulTi-'r  themselves  b 
into  coarsenoaa  :  the  Augustan  polish  \ 
n  efTecl  upon  their  in 

neglected  in  our  colleges,  and  tliat 
of  dry  physical  science  usurping  its  place. 

The  following  paragraph  deserves  quoting 
for  its  Miggcslivenesi : 


'■  The  difficult;  in  the  way  of  tlia  : 
bravity  arise*,  in  part,  from  the  wi»h  t 
laxl-book  fDralliortaorachaola  at  onCe 
mary  tchoola,  academies  and  collr^  • 
either  by  compact  or  law,  kept  distin 
men  could  and  would  malM  suitable  te 
Bat  the  iDsaae  spirit  of  an  uttra-deu 
and  abolition  Kntiment,  is  at  war  wit! 
tions.  II  demands  inexorably  a  dnd  I 
would  hare  landi,  bouies,  educotiDn. 
pleasurs,  all  alike  for  the  mtMi  and 
skill,  and  perse»e ranee,  that  would 
place  one  above  another,  must  ba  dei 
inwUeii.  It  lays  nothing  shall  be  api 
vale;  everything  ahall  ba  common,  pi 
allows  a  community  but  not  an  individi 
as  tyTannicsl,  Ctual  and  despotic  as  the 
■Dtute  and  barbwoua  monarchy  ;  It  will 
individual  man  to  its  will,  or  trample 
■acred  rights,  sport  with  hie  teoderesl 
yea  I  stamp  with  its  iron  heel  upoa 
very  heart !    '  The  people  !  tbe^eopl 


less  body  ci 

erlie*  it  abhors  and  destroya ! ' 


cnrried  out  6y  the  proprietorB  of  the 
Depot  in  Fulton  street.  The  jmmph 
us  contains  a  great  ^■ariety  of  intere 
useful  information,  and  is  ploasingly  i 
with  woodeiits  representing  the  ang 
enjoyment  of  his  favorite  pastime. 
in  also  neatly  printed,  and  in  every  n 
fleets  great  credit  upon  the  puUlishe 
as  ilie  editor. 


first  paragrapb,  fur  "  nrst"  read  last 
lop  of  same,  for  "  them"  read  three  : 
2d  line  frum  bottom,  for  "  repetil 
refutation. 


'^^4^r^.^^:^ 


« 'lEKrciA    iu;ni;;v 
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nib  it. 

d,  the; 

I  them ; 
jutional 
instinct 
cs  and 
second, 
)u  that 
Dcd  by 
.    They 

lat  this 
rtion  to 
inies  in 
erit "  in 

justice, 
he  safe- 
reading 
IT  wars, 
taya  on 
'  ■it  favors 

le  other, 
ind  the 
L<.io««weaap„iiu..„„„,„_ "^P^,™' 
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CALHOUN'S  SPEECH  AGAINST  THE  CONQUEST  OF  MEXICO. 

(SKVATK   or  TBS   UniTXD   STATES,   JAN.   4,    1848.) 


hs  Whig  Party  hold  at  present  a  bet- 
podtion  than  they  have  ever  held ;  and 
the  following  reasons  : — 
Diey  occupy,  as  a  party,  a  ground  per- 
tly defensible  by  the  usual  arguments 
morality,  such  as  are  common  to  all 
■ons  and  ages : 

Diey  arjzue,  also,  from  the  Constitution 
llf,  and  from  the  Declaration  of  Equality 
ft  Liberty : 

n^ey  are  in  the  van  of  progress,  while 
^  opposite  party  are  falhng  back  upon 
I  barbarous  and  exploded  notions  of 
Ifcruity: 
SThey  defend  our  own  rights  and  liber- 

^in  defending  those  of  a  neighbor : 
ley  endeavor  to  legislate  for  the  future 
fvell  as  for  the  present,  and  foresee  dan- 
^  which  threaten  the  existence  of  our 
41  institutions : 

^hey  have  predicted  successfully  the 
iMnuences  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
fosite  party ;  their  predictions  being 
•  fairly  recorded. 

Fhe  first  of  these  enumerated  advanta- 

.  of  the  Whig  Party,  in  its  present  posi- 

a,  need  not  be  dwelt  upon  in  this  article. 

%€j  have  opposed  the  whole  poYicy  of  the 

JiinMtt»w///i/»,  fiiom  the  annexation  of  the 

W'dowB  to  tbepnment  time.     The  Wbiga 


opposed  the  annexation  of  Texas  because 
of  the  difficulties  it  was  to  brin^  with  it. 
When  those  difficulties  were  reahzed,  they 
opposed  the  policy  which  aggravated  them ; 
and  always  upon  moral  and  constitutional 
grounds.  First,  on  the  common  instinct 
and  prejudice  against  inhumanities  and 
wrongs  of  every  description  ;  and  second, 
because  it  is  their  settled  conviction  that 
free  institutions  cannot  be  maintained  by 
any  but  a  just  and  equitable  policy.  They 
believe,  with  certain  politicians,  that  "  suc- 
cess is  the  test  of  merit,"  and  that  this 
nation  will  have  success  in  proportion  to 
its  deserts.  The  success  of  our  armies  in 
Mexico  has  proved  that  our  "  merit "  in 
military  and  other  matters  is  greatly  supe- 
rior to  that  of  the  Mexicans  ;  but  justice, 
and  not  military  prowess  only,  is  the  safe- 
guard of  the  nation.  Posterity,  reading 
on  the  one  page  the  history  of  our  wars, 
will  exclaim,  "Providence  is  always  on 
the  side  of  courage  and  discipline  ;  it  favors 
the  strongest  battalion :"  and  on  the  other, 
reading  of  the  decline  of  liberty  and  the 
increase  of  private  and  public  corruption, 
it  will  add,  "  Providence  is  also  on  l\i^ 
aide  of  order  and  equity ;  it  favors  l\i^ 
strong  constitution,  and  deserts  the  uncet- 
^wn  and  the  corrupt."    The  Amencaxtf 
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are  a  warlike  people,  and  know  how  to 
join  action  with  obedience.  Where  the 
lum  and  purpose  of  a  discipline  is  clear  to 
every  man,  they  organize  themselves  and 
pursue  the  common  purpose  with  the 
greatest  energy :  be  their  aim  political  or 
mihtary,  organization  is  their  forte,  and 
success  follows  them.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  separate  the  American  from  his 
laws,  his  religion,  and  his  Constitution,  and 
who  more  harsh  and  inexorable ;  his 
native  energy,  converted  into  a  destroy- 
ing power,  directed  against  humanity, 
makes  him  the  most  irresistible  of  pirates 
and  the  most  unscrupulous  of  oppressors, 
lie  is  the  only  man  that  dares,  in  defiance  of 
all  the  world,  proclaim  doctrines  pecuUarly 
harsh  and  aggressive,  and  with  his 
native  insolence  mock  Heaven  itself,  claim 
evil  for  his  good,  and  instinct  for  his  god. 
Constitutions  of  the  most  severe  and  con- 
servative character  are  therefore  necessary 
to  the  American,  not  only  in  military  but 
in  civil  and  religious  matters ;  his  freedom 
is  conditional,  and  requires  heavy  barriers 
and  severe  laws  ;  as  the  force  of  the  im- 
petuous tide  that  moves  in  his  veins,  so 
must  be  the  laws  that  restrain  it :  con- 
scious of  this,  he  is  a  lover  of  law,  an 
organizer,  and  takes  a  pride  in  obeying 
laws  of  his  own  enactment. 

Fearful  of  notliing  but  the  excess  of 
liis  own  passions,  lie  is  a  respecter  of 
sincere  opinion,  and  the  consent  of  great 
minds  ;  he  listens  to  antiquity,  and  vener- 
ates the  voice  of  age  and  of  wisdom. 
His  favorite  characters  are  those  States- 
men, who  have  risen  by  the  force  of 
a  real,  God-given  energy,  to  be  the  re- 
positories, or  the  sources,  of  true  opinion. 
He  never  inquires  about  their  birth,  or 
their  office,  but  only  of  their  ability  and 
native  grandeur  of  character ;  he  does 
not  worship  them,  he  only  respects  them 
for  what  they  can  do  and  say  :  and  they, 
on  their  part,  when  they  speak,  address, 
not  the  passions  nor  the  ignorance,  but 
the  courage,  the  knowledge,  and  reason 
of  their  hearers.  When  they  rise  to  speak, 
they  consider  in  their  minds  that  they  are 
addressing  free  citizens,  who  know  and  can 
judge  their  sentiments,  however  heroic, 
and  never  appeal  to  the  meanness,  the 
conceit  or  the  avarice  of  a  rabble  which 
£&€v  despise. 
Nor,  in  another  particular,  are  we,  the 


American  people,  inferior  to  an] 
that  has  ever  existed,  in  referring  1 
ciples  of  our  laws  and  social  ri| 
their  validity  back  to  the  comm 
science  and  common  reason  of  hv 
to  that  law  which  the  Creator  has 
in  the  hearts  of  all  men.  It  is  in  tl 
inal  law  that  we  have  based  our  fn 
tutions.  We  refer  back  for  the  j 
of  the  Constitution — or  rather  fi 
rights  about  which  it  is  crectei 
convenient  barrier — to  the  soverei 
Rea^n,  or  as  we  are  accustomed  1 
it,  the  sovereignty  of  the  People, 
whole  people,  minority  and  major! 
tain  the  government.  It  protect 
legislates  for  ,us  all,  and  represent 
Our  only  differences  are  on  ques 
opinion,  as  to  what  men  shall  be 
and  what  measures  be  pursued — ^ 
best  represent  the  whole,  and  wha 
best  modes  of  benefitting  the 
Hence,  under  the  Constitution,  and 
ed  by  it,  parties  arise,  sustaining ' 
men  and  measures, — each  party  es 
its  own  measures  the  best  for  the 
both  :  the  choice  is  thrown,  by  ou 
mental  laws,  upon  the  vote  of  a  a 

Such  at  least  is  the  ideal  systen 
government ;  but  the  organizatioi 
system,  from  various  causes,  soi 
rent  in  our  common  nature,  and  so 
dental  and  tcraporaiy,  is  impcrft 
this  very  moment,  a  party  in  po¥r 
fomicd  within  themselves  anothe 
which  is  rapidly  corrupting  the  wh 
in  which  it  formed :  this  inner  pari 
opposed,  not  to  certain  measures 
opposites,  but  to  the  spirit  of  th 
mental  laws,  their  men  and  mew 
alik(i  inimical  to  the  fundamental  la 
by  the  Declaration  of  Rights  and 
stitution  of  the  Union,  under  ¥ 
parties  are  supposed  to  exist. 

The  intentions  and  principles 
party  within  a  party — of  this  ro 
— are  sufficiently  well  known,  a 
been  sufficiently  explained  by  the 
of  the  Whig  Party.  That  part 
have  already  said,  occupies  a  supe 
tion,  as  tht;  defender  not  only  of 
stitution,  but  of  the  principles  of 
liberty,  and  of  all  law  and  org 
whatsoever. 

11  ei:cT  Wv^i  <i,oTkSssa\.<iC  ^reat  mint 
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moral  nature,  auoli  as  tliat  of  the 

wrong  of  the  measures  proposed 

Adtninijlmtion,  then  was  tiiere 
17  period  when  it  should  have  more 
an  at  the  present  moment.  The 
!ind  arguments  of  Clay,  Gallatin, 
■,  Calhoun,  and  others, — men  of 
,  mark,— always  valuable,  is  now 
utmost  importance  to  the  ca.u.ie 
;  and  of  good  policy  ;  for  this 
a  now  about  resolving  vrhellier 
re  to  the  original  grounds  of  the 
tion,  or  whether  to  commencca  new 
1  its  histoiy,  by  subverting  those 
and  reducing  it  to  a  mere  tcrapo- 
1  politic  formula,  to  bo  changed, 
and  dbtortcdst  pleasure,  tosen'e 
ice  or  the  ambition  of  a  dominant 
Tho  people  of  the  Union  are  about 
re  whether  they  will  admit  into 
idamcntal  law  the  fatal  precedent 
jest,  by  which  all  tlie  naUons  of 
'  were  corrupted,  ruined,  and 
ihcd ;  a  doctrine  which  includes 
itions  every  form  and  degree  of 
n,  and  which  is  of  so  evil  b  nature, 
ly  renders  the  peace  of  the  world 
f  insecure,  but  insinuates  itself 
■y  part  of  life,  produces  a  corrupt 
lulluous  society,  and  is  in  turn 
]  by  a  dishonest  and  vicious  life  in 
>lc  themselves. 

'et  to  be  seen  whether  the  public 
if  this  nation  is  so  far  fnllcn  as  no 
>  be  called  the  voice  of  God  ;  for 
'  well  that  then  only  is  the  voice 
leople  the  voice  of  God,  when  it 

and  enforces  the  laws  of  Ood  ; 
le  executioner  declares  them,  or 
Uain  who  d<istroys  another  villain, 
B  vicious  wlio  are  strong  become 
nts  of  vengeance  on  the  vicious 
I  weak ;  but  as  declaring  their 
X  to  those  broad  and  nnivcr^il 
sof  humanity andcquity,  which,  if 
;  human  is  divine,  arc  thedivincst 
n  things. 

parate  times  and  with  unlike  argu- 
or  most  eminent  citizens  have  ar- 
linat  the  scheme  of  conquest  sup- 
y  the  party  in  power.     The  argu- 

Ur.  Calhoun  are  directed  ugiunst 
eg  of  the  dei*ign.    He   predicts 

adoption  the  ruin  of  our  present 
ins.      fft!  advocates  the  v/ithdrs  w- 

trocps  and  tbo  ocoapalion  of  a 


defensive  line  upon  a  boundary  to  be  de- 
termined by  ourselves,  llcpro  tests  against 
the  idea  of  extending  the  Union  to  include 
the  wretched  and  barbarous  Mexicans. 
He  affirms  that  they  are  incapable  of  lib- 
erty, and  cannot  be  organized  like  educated 
and  disciplined  white  men.  He  contcndB 
farther  against  extending  tlie  power  of  the 
Esecutive,  and  predicts  that  the  Union  will 
not  endure  if  the  syatera  of  conquest  is 
carried  out.  Mr,  Calhoun  docs  not  indeed 
attempt  to  show,  that  a  nation  which  vio- 
lates first  principles  catuiot  endure,  or  be 
endured,  oi,  that  it  follows  of  necesMty 
that  if  a  jicoplc  disregards  the  rights  and 
liberties  of  another  people,  it  spurns  down 
the  sole  barrier  it  has  against  internal 
opprcs^on  and  anarchy  ;  out  loolung  at 
the  question  rather  in  a  scientiGo  and  his- 
torical light,  he  predicts  a  disarrangement 
of  the  system  of  the  Union,  either  uy  the 
introduction  of  uncongenial  powers,  should 
new  States  be  erected  in  Mexico,  or  by  the 
overbalance  of  the  Executive  power  in  the 
nation  as  it  now  stands,  by  the  additions  of 
conquered  military  dependencies  and  the 
patronage  and  power  of  a  great  army. 
To  understand  him  better,  let  us  for  a 
moment  contemplate  our  position. 

Hurried  on  by  a  false  enthusiasm,  and 
the  instigation  of  the  contrivei's  of  tho 
war,  who  have  turned  every  accident  to 
their  own  advantage,  to  delude  and  excite  ' 
the  ignorant,  and  to  astonish  and  disheart- 
en tlic  good,  we  liavc  reached  a  point  from 
which  it  is  equally  difficult  to  advance  or 
to  recede.  Our  forces  occupy  the  forts 
and  cities  of  Mexico.  Wo  have  broken 
both  the  military  and  the  civil  arm  of  our 
neighbor,  and  annihilated  the  little  that 
remained  (0  her  of  a  regular  government. 
The  poor  and  half  savage  inhabitants,  a 
corrupt,  feeble  people,  weak  in  intellect 
and  weak  in  courage,  cannot  organize  thcm- 


I  eficctual  resistance. 


hat  sliall'be 
done  witJi  Mexico  ?  and  to  thi«,  in  answer, 
three  distinct  plans  arc  ofiered. 

The  first  is,  to  persevere  in  conquering 
nnd  subduing,  unOl  the  whole  people  are 
in  our  hands,  and  at  our  mercy  ;  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  condition  of  vassals,  and 
then  offer  them  the  liberty  of  (oTmrn^ 
States  to  be.  fin^Oiy  taken  into  t\ie  \5T\\on. 
upon  & 

Ott«- 


I  j  States  to  be.  fin^Oiy  taken  into  t\ie  \5t\\o 
/  The  second  proposition  is,  to  Bx  upoi 
/  new  boandaty.  to  be  detenmned  bj  < 
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selves ;  to  withdraw,  the  troops  fiom  Mex- 
ico and  to  oecupy  that  hne,  until  such  time 
as  a  peace  can  be  established. 

The  third  is,  to  retire  behind  the  old 
boundary,  giving  up  northern  California 
and  all  the  territory  offered  to  be  ceded- to 
us  by  the  Mexican  commissionerB,  main- 
taining only  such  military  posts  as  may  de- 

Mr.  Calhoun  does  not  allude  to  this 
third  proposition.  It  is  entertained  b^ 
those  only  who  reason  against  the  acquisi- 
tion of  new  territory  upon  abstract  prin- 
ciples, who  do  not  believe  in  the  ability  of 
the  Ihiion  to  maintain  itself  over  a  territo- 
ry much  laiger  than  that  which  it  holds  at 
present.  And  yet  it  is  hard  to  perceive 
any  reason  why  an  hundred  States  such  as 
Ohio,  or  Massachusetts,  should  not  hold 
together  as  well  as  thirteen,  or  twenty- 
five.  The  solidity  of  the  Union  depends 
upon  the  unanimity  of  the  States  which 
compose  it ;  and  that  imanimity  is  nudn- 
tamed  by  likeness  of  character.  likeness 
of  character  will  make  all  alike  and  har- 
monious ;  and  were  the  whole  continent 
occupied  by  the  original  race  of  the  old 
Colonies,  it  could  not  but  be  one  vast 
Union.  We  dare  not,  therefore,  oppose 
the  extension  of  the  territory  of  this  na- 
tion by  every  just  means,  for  it  is  our  de- 
sire to  see  it  grow  in  numbers  and  in  pow- 
er to  the  utmost  that  the  bounds  of  nature 
will  allow.  The  nation  may  as  lawfully 
desire  to  extend  its  limits  as  the  citizen  his 
private  bounds  ;  nor  can  any  objection  be 
urged  a^nst  the  one,  not  valid  against  the 
other.  Tlie  nations  of  the  world  are  a 
community  of  nations.  They  have  their 
properties,  as  individuals  have  theirs.  The 
boundaries  of  these  properties  may  be  ex- 
tended by  all  lawful  means ;  and  if  one 
nation  is  able  to  occupy  more  than  anoth- 
er, none  need  complain.  What  is  theirs, 
is  theirs.  Nor  was  it  ever  doubted  that 
one  nation  could  purchase  territory  of 
another.  Purchase  implies  property — all 
the  conditions  of  "  yours  and  mine  " — ^just 
as  in  private  bargains.  If  one  nation  at- 
tempts to  wrest  land  from  another,  resist- 
ance is  a  matter  of  course,  and  justiGed  in 
all  histories.  A  nation  is  treated  by  all 
historians,  but  especially  by  the  sacred 
elironiclers,  as  if  it  were  an  individual, 
hat  one  bead  and  one  heart,  doing 
IT  d<nDg  wrong,  misled  by  passion, 


\ 


or  subject  to  good  advice  and  alii 
a  just  conduct  Israel,  Bgypt^Bov 
l&fhaid,  France— these  namea  I 
individual  charaeter,  as  of  moval 
capaUe  of  right  and  wrong.  Tin 
are  land-owners — possessom  of  1 
of  the  globe,  each  with  its  bomida 
rights ;  and  whichever  of  them  di 
get  its  character  as  a  moial  agents  1 
the  enemy  of  the  rest  The  Law 
tions  is  the  equity  used  in  the  fnk 
nations ;  it  differs  not  from  the  fin 
tal  equity  of  society.  Its  first  pi 
are,  liberty  and  quality ;  all  ina 
that  enter  mto  its  League  are  free, 
holding,  as  such,  equiu  rights  bei 
law,  and  entitled  to  an  equiu  repm 
in  a  court  of  International  Law,  vi 
a  court  to  be  established.  This  li 
from  the  contemplaticm  of  rights  ] 
mdividuals,  m  free  States.  Di 
States  ndther  originated,  nor  i 
abide  by  it  Witness  the  divisMH 
land,  and  the  ravines  ccnnmitted  h 
rine  and  Turkish  ^spots :  ft  was  i 
ble  for  these  States  to  originate  ] 
tional  Law,  right  and  wrong  wU 
being  determined  by  the  event,  oi 
not  inquired  about.  In  this  know) 
right  and  wrong,  of  mine  and  tlm 
other  words,  of  the  conditions  of 
and  equality,  the  basis  of  common 
ternational  law,  the  fathers  wbhed 
the  Constitution,  and  not  in  the 
idea  that  the  Union  would  last  so 
the  territory  of  the  States  was  kej 
in  certain  limits. 

Even  now,  then,  it  is  a  consol 
know,  that  while  a  vestige  of  a 
ment  remains  in  Mexico,  a  peace 
concluded,  such  as  shall  not  viol 
laws  of  nations,  or  the  principles  o 
ity  and  liberty.     We   have  not 
the   seal  of    the  nation  to  any  ^ 
of  the  fundamental  law    of    the 
the  grounds  of  the  Constitution 
yet  destroyed  by  any  deliberate 
the  whole  people;    and  if  an  u 
necessity  sliall  compel  us  to  oca 
territory  originally  offered  U4  by 
through  her  commissioners,  we  h 
left  the  miserable  pretext    of  in 
and  purchase,  to  save  the  honor 
principles. 

Our  cxed\\>  \a  uot  wholly  lost    1 
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)r,  bat  we  have  so  far  recovered  n 
mper  of  nnad,  as  to  refrain  from 
ng  upon  an  injured  and  broken- 
1  people,  or  from  insulting  them  and 
rid  with  offers  of  liberty  and  the 
on  of  free  institutions.  As  we  bave 
ijuBt  and  violent,  even  for  that  very 
we  may  be  the  more  magnanimous. 
most  judicious  have  incUned,  how- 

0  think  that  we  have  no  pros- 
f    a   present   peace   with  Mexico ; 

change  of  rulere  will  be  necessary 
ire  one.  They,  therefore,  occupy 
Ires  with  discussing  the  alternatives 
entire  conquest  and  occupation  of 
,  or  tbe  occupation  of  a  defensive 
>   be   assumed   by    us  as  a  line  of 

in  favor  of  a  defensive  line,  to  be 
ly  ourselves,  that  the  distinguished 
r  from  Souib  Carolina  has  taken  his 
in  a  speech  not  unworthy  of  him- 
of  his  reputation  :  as  the  occasion, 

1  the  argument ;  gmnd,  weighty, 
tous,  and  developing  the  very  heart 
ibstancc  of  that  system  which  he 
med  to  himself,  out  of  the  public 
iTat«  experience  of  bis  life.    Vereed 

in  tbe  real  and  the  written  history 
Dns,  and  observing  in  their  rise  and 
,  the  action  of  irresistible  circnm- 
,  he  predicts  boldly,  that  as  Stales 
itberto  fallen,  so  they  must  continue 

through  a  neglect  of  the  policy  to 
they  owed  their  rise.  The  Senator 
itaHjt,  no  prcdestinarian  ;  his  fulih 
e  and  effect  is  absolute.     It  is  evi- 

0  him,  that  tbe  moral  diseases  of 
ire  no  less  real  or  fatal  than  those  <jf 
dy  :  that  a  nation  which  deserts  its 

1  policy  rushes  to  as  certain  decay 
organization  as  a  man  who  desert 
;  prijiciples. 

President,  tLere  are  some  proposilioiL-i 
IT  for  argumenl,  BTiil  btfore  auchabody 
Senate,  I  should  consider  It  a  !(«»  cif 
undertake  to  prove  that  to  iau>rporate 
would  be  hoetile  to,  and  in  conflict  witii 
i  popular  institutiuns,  anil  in  the  end 
ive  a(  them. 

he  who  knowd  the  American  Consti- 
'ell — he  who  has  dnilv  studied  its  cliar- 
le  who  has  lookeu  at  history,  and 
what  has  been  tbe  efiect  of  conqueHts 
states  invariably,  will  reguire  no  proof. 
uuids  CO  show  that  it  would  be  entirely 
a  lie  iiatilaliaia  of  the  coantfy,  to 


liold  Mexico  aa  a  province.  There  ia  not  an 
example  on  record  of  any  free  stale  even 
having  attempted  the  conqaest  of  any  territory 
approaching  the  extent  of  Mexico  without  diE> 
astrous  consequences.  The  free  nations 
conquered  have  in  time  conquered  the  conqner- 
ors.  That  will  be  O'lr  case,  sir.  The  conquest 
of  Mexico  would  add  so  vast  an  amount  to  tlie 
patronage  of  tliis  government,  tliat  it  would 
absorb  Uia  whole  power  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  Thia  Union  would  become  imperial, 
and  the  tjtalea  more  eahordiaate  corporations. 

■'  But  the  evil  will  not  end  there.  Tbe  pro- 
cess will  go  on.  Tbe  same  proccaa  by  which 
the  power  would  be  transferred  from  the  Stales 
to  the  Union,  wilt  transfer  the  whole  from  this 
department  of  tbe  covemmcnt  (1  speak  of  the 
legislature)  to  tlio  Executive.  All  the  added 
power  and  added  patronage  wtiich  conquoat 
will  create,  will  pass  to  the  Executive.  In  the 
end  you  put  in  tlie  iinnda  of  ihe  Executive  the 
power  of  conquerini!  you.  You  give  to  it,  sir, 
such  splendor,  such  means,  that  the  principle  of 
proscription  which  unfortunately  prevails  m  our 
country  wilt  be  greater  at  every  presidential 
election  than  our  institutiona  can  possibly  en- 
dure. The  end  of  it  will  be,  that  that  branch 
of  the  govcnuncnt  will  become  all-powerful,  and 
the  rc»>ult  is  inevitable — anarchy  and  dei^potiem. 
It  is  as  certain  as  that  I  am  this  day  addressing 
the  Senate. 

"Hir.letitnot  be  said  that  Great  Britain  fur- 
nishes an  example  to  tlia  contrary.  »  •  *  • 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  of  all  governments 
that  over  oiistL-d  affording'  any  protection 
whatever  to  liberty,  the  Englisli  gowrti- 
mcnt  far  transcenda  ihcm  all  in  that  respect.  ' 
Sho  can  bear  more  patronage  in  proportion,  to 
her  population  and  wealth  than  eny  govenunent 
of  Ihat  form  that  ever  existed ;  nay,  to  go  far- 
iher,  than  can  despotism  in  its  lowest  form.  I 
will  not  go  into  tbe  philosophy  of  tills.  That 
would  take  me  farther  from  the  track  than  [ 

"  But  I  will  say  in  a  very  few  words,  it  results 
froni  the  fact  that  her  Executive  and  her  con- 
servative branch  of  the  legislature  are  both 
hcrcditan".  The  Boman  government  may  have 
exceeded  and  did  exceed  tbe  British  govemmeni 
in  its  power  for  conquest ;  but  no  people  ever 
did  exist,  and  probably  never  will  exist,  with 
such  a  capacity  for  conquest  as  tliat  people. 
But  the  capacity  of  Rome  to  hold  Hubjccled 

S -evinces,  wus  aa  nothing  coui  pa  red  to  that  of 
reat  Britain,  and  lienco,  as  soon  as  the  Rotnan 
power  passed  from  Italy  beyond  llie  Adriatic  on 
one  side,  and  tbe  Alps  on  the  other,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  their  liberty  fell  prostrate — Ihe 
Roman  people  became  a  rabble — corruption 
penetrated  everywhere,  aud  violence  and  anar- 
chy ruled  the  day.  Now,  we  see  Engtauii  with 
dependent  provinces  not  less  numerous,  Bcatce\'3 
not  Jess  popuJous,  I  believe,  ihoueli  U»a,ve  twA 
examined  ike  records ;  we  see  bei  govfti  on 
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willioiit  mnj  flerioiu  danger  to  the  govem- 


**  Ynt  the  English  have  not  wholly  escaped. 
Although  they  have  retahied  their  hberty  and 
hate  not  fallen  into  anarchy  and  despotism,  yet 
we  behold  the  popniation  of  England  crashed 
to  the  earth  by  the  snperincnmbent  wei|!fat  of 
debt  Reflecting  on  that  government,  Ihave 
often  thought  t&t  there  was  only  one  way  in 
which  it  could  come  to  an  end^that  the  weight 
of  the  pediment  would  crush  it  Look  at  the 
neighboring  island  of  Ireland,  and  instead  of 
finouig  in  her  identity,  we  find  that  England 
has  to  support  her  out  of  her  laboring  ana  yig- 
oTDos  population — out  of  her  vast  machinery 
and  capiul,  and  keep  up  a  peace  establishment 
almost  beyond  her  means.  Shall  we,  inith 
these  certain  and  inevitaUe  consequences  in  a 
Mremment  better  calculatod  to  resist  them 
Sum  any  other,  adopt  such  a  ruinous  policy, 
and  reject  the  lessons  of  experience  ?  So  ro  udi 
tbpn»  Af  r.  President,  for  nolding  Mexico  as  a 
province.** 

**  There  are  some  propositions,"  says  the 
difltingaished  Senator, ''  too  clear  for  argu- 
ment, and  before  such  a  body  as  the 
S^iate,  I  should  consider  it  a  loss  of  time 
to  undertake  to  prove,  that  to  incorporate 
Mexico  would  be  hostile  to,  and  in  conflict 
wUli*  our  free  popular  institutions :"  but 
he  is  here  addressing  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  representative 
body  of  all  the  States;  can  any  man 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  remark  ?  Does 
not  the  veteran  statesman  know  the  senti- 
ments of  that  august  body  ?  Let  us  then 
entertain  no  fears  that  Mexico  will  be 
seized  upon  and  annexed,  for  we  have  liis 
word  for  it,  that  the  Senate  know  that  such 
an  act  would  be  at  variance  with  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  this  nation. 

The  Senator  speaks  for  the  nation,  in  its 
past,  its  present  and  its  future ;  he  declares 
the  law  that  governs  the  destiny  of  Repub- 
lics, but  the  grandeur  of  his  argument  is 
somewhat  diminished  by  a  necessary  dis- 
tinction between  the  polity  of  the  nation 
and  the  polity  of  individual  States. 

**  The  next  reason  which  my  resolutions  as- 
sign, is,  that  it  is  without  example  or  precedent, 
either  to  hold  Mexico  as  a  province,  or  to 
incorporate  her  into  our  Union.  No  example 
of  such  a  line  of  policy  can  be  found.  Wc 
have  conquered  many  of  the  neighborine  tribes 
of  Indians,  but  we  never  thou^t  of  holding 
them  in  subjection — never  of  incorporating 
into  oar  Udiod,  I  know  fiutber,  air,  that 
tfw  aemr  dSneamt  of  incorporating  Into 
to  may  bat  tba  Omwttian  rac»-4bo 


free  white  raoe.  To  inooipoii 
wonld^  be  the  very  fimt  inttanos  « 
ting  an  Indian  race,  for  more  tha 
Mexicans  are  Indians,  and  the  dfi 
posed  chiefly  of  mixed  tribes. 

**I  protest  against  such  a  mi 
Ours,  sir,  is  the  gofemmeot  of  tba 
The  greatest  misfoitnnea  of  Spu 
are  to  be  traced  to  the  fatal  enm 
these  colored  mcea  on  an  eqml 
white  race.  That  error  destroy 
arranffeme'nt  which  formed  the  barf 
The  Portuguese  and  ourselves  hav 
the  Portuguese  at  least  to  some  eilli 
are  the  only  peo[)le  on  tluia  coflll 
have  made  rawdutioos  without  ana 
yet  it  is  professed  and  talked  ah 
those  Mexicans  into  a  territorial  i 
and  place  them  on  an  equaUty  witi 
of  the  United  States.  I  protest  utli 
such  a  project 

"^Sir, it  is  a  remaricaUe  fiict,;^ 
whole  history  of  man,  as  far  as  ny 
extends,  there  is  no  instance  whan 
civilised  colored  races  beinff  found  < 
establishment  of  popular  ri^te,  alth 
the  largest  portion  of  the  human 
compel  of  these  races.  And  e 
savage  ttate  we  scarcely  find  thedi 
with  equal  government,  except  it  b 
savages — for  noble  1  will  call  them, 
the  most  part  had  free  institntkia 
are  easily  sustained  amongst  a  sav 
Arc  we  to  overlook  Uiis  fact?  i 
associate  with  ourselves  as  equals, c 
and  fellow-citizens,  the  Indians  and 
of  Mexico?  Sir,  I  should  consid 
thing  as  fatal  to  our  institutions." 

It  is  the  settled  policy  of  a  n 
this  nation  to  recognize  no  po/tfi 
encos  among  men,  excepting  th 
necessarily  arise  from  age,  sex,  a 
sanity, — ^ond  it  is  an  equally  e 
policy  of  a  minority,  to  regard  ; 
capable  of  liberty  but  the  Cai 
white  race.  Because  liberty 
originate  with  the  nation  as  a  i 
was  first  recognized  and  cstablis 
individual  States,  they  were  rcgai 
must  be  regarded — as  the  defe 
sources  of  private  liberty ;  noi 
Constitution  itself  formed  by  a) 
authors  were  the  freemen  of  i 
and  they  could  extend  it  to  p 
pleased.  And  yet,  the  number  • 
of  other  races  to  whom  liberty 
granted  by  the  Stetea  has  heea 
for  a  satisfactory  proof  that 
capaYA^  q|  Y\lci«tt^»  U  ia  not  f 
t!hatBAq^io2b\\taaiiiu^^  ~ 


:ni  lo  DC  prescrvea,  oecauso  uwy 
i  a  certain  moral  superiority  of 
e,  or  rather  of  the  majority  of  the 
rbich  appears  in  their  Constitu- 
nr  Manners,  and  their  Religion, 
nrer  happened  in  any  age  that  a 
>wardlyy  and  faithless  nation  have 
to  permanent  freedom.  Free 
IS  are  not  proper  to  the  whiie 
refore,  but  to  the  courageous, 
ind  moral  man ;  and  if  a  race  of 
or  negroes,  educated  so  far  as  to 
a  society,  were  found  to  have 
Jities,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
ie  capable  of  free  institutions, 
ition  derived  from  the  Saxon, 
Ad  Celtic  races,  claim  to  be  capa- 
erty,  because  we  and  our  ances- 
always  discovered  more  or  less 
•ublican  virtues — and  for  no  other 
lot  inquiring  whether  those  virtues 
immediate  gift  of  Heaven,  or  a 
icritance,  or  an  effect  of  education, 
mers  of  the  Constitution  did  not 
berty  to  the  enslaved  colored 
1  of  the  States:  the  liberation 
was  a  right  which  all  the  States, 
}(  the  North  or  South,  reserved 
private  exercise,  to  hasten,  dc- 
efuse,  at  their  private  pleasure. 
i  must  be  freed  before  he  could 
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to  last,  tnougn  it  may  be  supposeii  by  sometluU 
they  can  be  made  to  order  and  furoinhed  at  the 
shortcc^t  notice.  Sir,  this  admirable  Constitih 
tion  of  our  own  was  the  result  of  a  fortunate 
combination  of  circumstances.  It  was  superi- 
or to  the  wisdom  of  the  men  who  made  it«  It 
was  the  force  of  circumstances  which  induced 
them  to  adopt  many  of  its  wise  provisions. 
Well,  sir,  of  the  few  nations  who  have  had  tho 
good  fortune  to  adopt  self-government,  few 
nave  had  tho  good  fortune  long  to  preserve  that 
government ;  for  it  is  harder  to  preserve  than 
to  form  it.  Few  people,  afler  years  of  pros- 
perity, remember  the  tenure  by  which  their 
liberty  is  held  ;  and  I  fear,  Senators,  that  is  our 
own  condition ;  1  fear  that  we  shall  continue  to 
involve  ourselves  until  our  own  system  becomes 
a  ruin." 

This  observation  of  the  Senator,  that 
our  admirable  Constitution  was  the  work 
of  fortunate  circumstances ;  that  it  stands, 
so  to  speak,  in  the  palm  of  fortune,  to  be 
cast  down  as  it  was  raised  up,  at  her  pleas- 
ure ;  agrees  better  with  the  rhetoric  of  a 
military  adventurer,  than  of  a  grave  and 
wise  legislator.  Nor  docs  it  add  the  least 
force  to  that  prediction  of  the  destiny  of 
this  Union,  uttered  in  the  same  breath  with 
it.  Predictions,  if  they  be  not  inspired,  to 
giiin  respect,  must  rest  upon  a  knowledge  of 
history  and  of  the  laws  that  govern  human 
events ;  if  we  believe  that  fortune  presides 
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to  niae  them  on  lawless  chance*  and  then 
declare  the  law  of  their  continuance  ?  to 
give  them  first  to  fortune  and  then  to  the 
gods? 

Absurd  conclusion  of  the  Senator !  This 
nadim  have  fortuiie  in  their  hands,  and  can 
whirl  her  idle  wheel  backward  or  forward 
at  their  pleasure.  They  have  but  to  agree 
that  honor  and  honesty  shali  rule,  and 
they  role — ^that  the  Constitution  shall  re- 
mam,  and  it  remains.  On  that  side  they 
hare  a  diyine,  an  omnipotent  authority ; 
on  the  other  they  are  powerless.  On  tne 
one  side,  th^  haye  fortune— on  the  other, 
diyinity ;  here  chance,  there  reason ;  here 
fayor,  there  honor ;  here  lying,  there  truth ; 
here  robbery,  peculation,  conquest,  fear, 
and  the  nnking  of  all  in  mere  despond ; 
there  law  obseryed,  credit,  equity,  nope, 
and*the  fruit  of  all  llie  past. 

And  yet — it  was  only  by  a  figure  of  rhet- 
oric that  the  orator  appealed  to  Fortune, 
to  inspire  xm  with  a  salutary  terror ;  and 
when  he  afterward  points  out  the  true 
cause  of  our  danger,  and  shows  that  it  is 
rather  through  forgetfnlness  that  we  are 
falling,  it  is  evident  that  he  is  trol^  no 
worshipper  of  Fortune,  but  a  firm  beheyer 
in  the  uiws  of  Reason  and  of  Nature. 

*•  Sir,  there  is  no  solicitude  now  for  liberty. 
Who  talks  of  libert;^  when  any  great  Question 
comes  up?  Here  is  a  question  of  the  first 
magnitude  as  to  the  conduct  of  this  war ;  do 

iron  hear  anybody  talk  about  its  efiect  upon  our 
ibeities  and  our  free  institutions  ?  No,  sir. 
That  was  not  the  case  formerly.  In  the  early 
stages  of  our  government  the  great  anxiety 
was,  how  to  preserve  liberty.  The  great  anx- 
iety now,  is  for  the  attainment  of  mere  military 
glory.  In  the  one  we  are  forgetting  the  other. 
The  maxim  of  former  times  was,  that  power  is 
tilways  stealing  from  the  many  to  the  few ;  the 
price  of  liberty  was  perpetual  vigilance.  They 
were  constantly  looking  out  and  watching  for 
danger.  Not  so  now.  Is  it  because  there  has 
been  any  decay  of  liberty  among  the  people  ? 
Not  at  all.  I  believe  the  love  of  liberty  was 
never  more  ardent,  but  they  have  forgotten  the 
tenure  of  liberty  by  which  alone  it  is  preserved. 
*«  We  think  we  may  now  indulge  in  every- 
thing with  impunity,  as  if  we  held  our  charter 
of  liberty  by  "  right  divine" — from  heaven  itself. 
Under  these  impressions  we  plunge  into  war, 
we  contract  heavy  debts,  we  increase  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  Executive,  and  we  talk  of  a  cru- 
8tde  to  force  our  institutions,  of  liberty,  upon 
all  people.   There  is  no  species  of  extravagance 


}aaf  degree.   BiTfi 
dajdrettibintiaa 


come  as  certainly  as  I  aSB  Doir  addrBMiirlll 
SentOe,  and  when  it  dosa  eaam.  awfU  inl« 
the  reckoning;  heavy  the  rmgauASSlkf  mmm 
where."  •« 

This  wanm^  comes  from  noiMMjifj 

dumer,  or  heated  enthnaittrt.    It  «  M 

y<Hce  of  years  and  of  experienoe.    It  ■ 

not  a  trope,  or  stroke  of  iheCoiio ;  iMj 

the  plam  annoanoemeni  of  a  CmC   IR 

haye  secured  our  liberty,  aad  befioiTe  M 

it  win  remain  secure,  while  we  are 

med  in  destroying  tiiat  of  otter 

We  think  that  by  augmenting  o«i 

we  ahflU  only  perfect  oar  freedom; 

fnl  that  not  power,  merely,  birt  ^^ 

forms  of  power,  are  flie  support  of  freeda 

Onr  power  may  indeed  net  and  apenll 

self  in  yast  enterprises ;  but  we  eie '"" 

the  grand  privilege  of  freemen,  to 

the  councils  of  the  nation:  we  may 

our  domestic  freedom,  but  we  axe  powv 

in  the  affidrs  of  our  country.    Paitf 

ganization,  the  sole  lever  of  *'        "^ 

neglected  l^  one  party,  sad  — 

ployed  by  the  other,  has  wrested  the 

tre  from  our  ^pe ;  we  have  alkywed 

selyes  to  beheve  in  Publie  Opiiiion« ' 

too  late,  it  is  discovered  that  Party  0 

izations  are  manufactories  of  pubGe  0| 

We  have  neglected  to  manuiacture  a  q«i 

turn  of  true  and  liberal  o^nion  mi  the  ri| 

of  Justice  and  the  Constitution,  and  fll 

consequences  are  just  beginning  to  be  Hj 

by  ourselves  and  by  the  world.  ^ 

As  it  was  not  by  fortune  nor  the 
currence  of  fortunate  accidents,  that 
arrived  at  our  present  condition,  but 
strenuous  and  virtuous  endeavor  fur ' 
country  and  kind,  so  it  will  not  be 
evil  fortune  that  we  fall,  if  fall  we 
but  by  the  neglect  of  those  mesi 
which  we  rose.  And  what  were 
means  ?  The  purifying  first  <rf  oer 
and  next  of  other  minds  ;  the ' 
of  all  but  the  most  elevated  p 
trial  of  all  public  questions  by  the  ntoi 
private  morality;  the  feaiiess  andqiP 
ed  declaration  of  right  opinion,  in  the  M 
of  unpopularity  and  false  enthusiasa,! 
all  who  can  speak  or  write  with  fow*j 
with  discretion ;  the  constant  inouMli 
of  the  faith  in  principles, — that  piiac 
are  strictly  the  expression  of  divine 
"which  execute  themselyea,*'  and 
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it  luid  univereal  wealth: — these 
ell  used,  cannot  fail  to  effect  their 
But  it  id  EiUo  necessary  to  have 
he  people,"  What  is  meant  by 
the  people  ?  A  question  worth 
g.  Put  the  case  that  the  same 
J  were  addressed  by  two  orators, 
.he  same  questjon  and  occasion ; 
first  of  these  orators  considered 
bd  that  the  people  he  addressed 
X  controlled  by  several  pasaioaa, 
ity,  admiration,  interest,  envy,  the 
Mwer,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
terprise  ;  that  accordingly,  liav- 
opiiiion  of  the  men  he  addressed, 
on    drawn   necessarily    from    the 

his  own  heart,  he  begins  by  a 
lattery,— throws  in  arguments  to 
^,  to  national  vanity,  to  the  aOnii- 

grcat  names,  to  popular  enmiUes 
iidices,  the  lore  of  domination  and 

of  change, — and  rousmg  in  bis 
learts  a  tumultuous,  uneasy  enthn- 
tiich  then  he  and  bis  colleagues 

their  ends  : — thb  orator  may  be 
d  to  have  no  faith  in  the  people  ; 
'  believes  that  they  are  creatures 
>n,  and  subject  to  none  but  base 
lb  impulses.  But  now  the  second 
■es,  a  Chatham,  a  Webster,  a  Peri- 
lay  :  his  generous  spuit  expands 
'ough  the  vast  auditory,  and  ho 
that  he  is  addressing  a  company 
spirited  men,  citizens.  They  see 
ideur  in  his  eye,  and  before  a 
i  escaped  Iiis  hps,  they  arc  struck 

irresislible  sympathy  with  the 
en,  he  speaks.  When  he  says 
citizens,"  they  believe  him,  and 
from  a  tumultuous  herd,  they  are 
d  into  men — into  a  nation,  for  the 
ig ;  the  universal  voice  is  speak- 

every  man's  soul  is  attuned  by 
nmon  purpose  seizes  them,  a  com- 
rgy. — and  by  a  wonderful  effect, 
oughts    and   feelings   rise  to   an 

height,  beyond  that  of  common 
ommon  times.  This  second  orator 
ith  in  the  people;"  he  addressed 
ir  part  of  each  man's  nature,  sup~ 

to  be  in  him  ; — and  it  iroj  in  him. 

;reat  problem  of  our  politics  is, 

the  minJa  of  the  majority  up 

ch  of  knowledge  and  confidence 


,  enable  them  to   i 


;  thei. 
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and  public  men.  To  accomplish  this  end, 
every  spirited  citizen  will  strain  every 
thought.  If  he  has  accumulated  wealth, 
he  will  apply  his  acquired  knowledge  of 
economy  and  finance  to  the  consideration 
of  the  public  finance.  If  he  is  a  lawyer, 
his  knowledge  of  the  nice  differences  of 
rights  will  serve  him  to  detect  the  fallacieH 
and  dishonesties  of  men  in  power.  If  he 
is  a  clergyman,  he  has  the  law  of  God, 
"which  fulfills  il«elf,"  written  in  liis  mind 
in  a  clear  and  legible  ecnpture,  easily 
appUcd  to  all  events  and  all  actions  ets  a 
rule.  If  he  is  a  farmer,  or  an  independent 
mechanic,  he  knows  that  individual  liberty 
begins  with  him — that  representative  gov- 
erumcnt  is  sustained  by  him — ui  its  original 
purity  and  force,  and  that  in  his  place  be 
IS  the  main  pillar  of  the  stale,  on  whom 
depends  finally  the  Union  and  the  public 
security  ;  but  being  no  linguist  nor  much 
read  in  the  law,  be  will  be  compelled  to 
shape  bis  estimate  of  pubhc  men  and 
measures  by  those  plain  rules  from  which 
all  laws  spring,  and  which  come  to  him 
direct  from  heaven. 

But  especially,  at  this  uri^,  when  the 
polity  of  the  nation  is  being  settled  for  a 
course  of  centuries,  by  the  establishment 
of  new  forms  of  opinion  and  new  modes 
of  government,  it  becomes  the  man  of 
leisure  and  of  letters  to  throw  themselveti 
into  the  strife  ;  not  like  gladiators  shining 
with  the  oil  of  sophistry,  and  wielding  an 
unscrupulous  sword,  but  rather  firm  and 
sure,  organized,  with  the  modem  obedience 
and  the  modem  discipline.  If,  instead  of 
degrading  themselves  by  idle  and  aimless 
production,  the  frivolous  trifling  of  boys, 
they  would  remember  thai  they  are  citi- 
zens of  a  RepubUc  more  m^^ificent  than 
Athens,  and  that  soon  must  be  the  irre- 
fifitible  power  of  the  world— that  in 
this  Republic  there  is  no  aristocracy  but 
thai  which  rests  in  native  uprightness  and 
sinccfity,  no  fame  but  that  of  usefulness, 
no  respectability  but  in  the  public  service  ; 
they  would  cease  from  their  trifling,  and 
unite  their  exertions  and  labors  to  over- 
throw the  ambitious  man  who  usurps,  the 
impostor  who  misleads,  and  the  coward 
who  sells  himself.  If,  dcspisuig  toil  and 
resigning  the  poor  privilege  of  a  little 
fretful  originality,  a  thing  smi\ed  u^n  ani 
pitied  by  (he  truly  great,  Ihcy  wo\i\A  \o\i\ 
fis     tnxe     fellow-BoEliers    against   ^^^^ 
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qoackery,  and  tyranny,  of  whatever  Idnd  ; 
in  less  than  an  age,  the  Union  would  be 
settled  upon  etenuil  foundations,  and  the 
men  of  this  age  be  remembered  as  the 
second  founders  of  the  Republic. 

Hen  do  not  respect  that  which  is  a 

Sowth  of  accident  or  fortune,  and  could 
ej  bring  themselves  to  regard  the  insti- 
tutions of  their  fathers  as  the  fnut  merely 
of  happy  concurrences,  they  would  despise 
their  very  liberty,  and  wish  to  defy  for- 
tune, and  let  her  do  her  wQL  Regardmg 
the  Union  as  tranutory  and  fortuitous, 
#e  are  less  ffrieved  with  the  thought  of 
corruption  in  ike  general  state :  we  become 
accustomed  to  contemplate  its  decay,  and 
are  less  mdignant  when  it  is  proposed 
to  reduce  it  to  an  association  for  gain. 
lliat  despair,  too,  which  sometimes  affects 
good  men  of  a  feeble  temper,  may  well 
spring  out  of  this  opinion,  that  we  lie 
at  the  mercy  of  chance.  To  know  the 
obstacle  is  half  to  conquer  it ;  to  know  the 
danger  is  almost  to  escape  it,  with  a  spirit 
dr  that  temper  of  which  freemen  are 
made.  Let  it»  therefore,  be  fairly  seen 
and  defined :  different  men  will  see  it  dif- 
ferently and  with  different  degrees  of 
apprehension  ;  but  he  cannot  be  esteemed 
worthless,  or  unserviceable,  who  gives  his 
sole  attention  to  thai  shape  of  the  public 
danger  which  affects  him  most,  and  which 
threatens  the  most  immediate  peril. 

The  Senator  has  distinctly  indicated  the 
present  danger  of  the  Republic — "  the 
mcreasing  power  of  the  Executive/'  its 
assumption  of  an  authority  and  an  influence 
beyond  the  spirit,  if  not  beyond  the  letter 
of  the  Constitution,  its  aggression  upon  the 
liberties  of  the  States  and  of  the  nation. 
It  is  discovered  at  last,  that  in  our  own,  as 
in  the  Elnglish  Constitution,  the  only  effec- 
tual control  over  an  Erecutive  backed 
by  a  powerful  minority,  is  by  the  refusal 
of  supplies,  or  by  the  affixing  of  condi- 
tions to  appropriations. 

It  is  necessary  to  thelife  of  all  great  pow- 
ers, that  they   should  tend  to  burst  their 
bonds,  and  seem  continually  to  threaten 
tyranny :  the  power  of  wrong  roust  be  coin- 
cident m  them  with  the  power  of  j  ight ;  and 
few  men  there  are — there  is  no  man,  of  a 
spirit  fit  to  be  the  chief  servant  of  the 
nadoa.  who  will  not  sometimes  encroach 
^rtf;  Dot  because  he  does  not  lovo 
ir  ibiu  be  mesiis  to  be  tyrannical, 


but  because  it  is  in  human  naM 
It  b,  therefore,  always  neceaii 
free  people  to  watch  their  nil 
check  the  'career  of  their  ambitii 
the  private  citixens,  must  make 
in  place  respect  and  fear  our  i 
ana  our  free  opinion.  On  perpe 
lance,  and  not  on  a  curiously  aoji 
tem  of  checks  and  balanceSy  maM 
for  the  vindication  of  our  rights. 

But  first,  before  attempting  to 
limit  any  power,  it  is  necessary  ' 
to  feel,  its  exact  weight  and  imj 
It  is  idle  to  argue  against  it»  or 
not  to  see  it — to  smile  at,  or  disn 
we  must  estimate  it,  measure  it 
full  dimendon,  compare  it  with  ol 
with  itseff,  and  finally,  consider  iti 
permanency,  and  tenacity  of  life. 
study  of  the  Constitution,  or  of  I 
commentaries,  will  not  give  a  ti 
much  less  a  true  feeling,  of  thi 
power.  It  springs  from  each  a 
as  from  milhons  of  living  roots, 
cede  to  it,  in  the  economy  of  the 
power  original  and  forever  estaUi 
IS  the  most  efficient  and  unobstm 
ecutive  Power  in  the  world,  and 
keeping  a  vast  number  of  persoc 
hope,  or  in  the  fearful  and  conditi 
joymcnt,  of  oflace,  to  exercise  a  di 
sonal  power  over  one  half  the  pa 

When  supported  by  a  strong 
in   Congress,   it   can  initiate   anj 
pleases,  and  suppress  any  which 
may  be  injurious  to  itself,     ^t  is  i 
of  impeachment,  for  it  will  alway 
a  strong  minority  in  the  Senate 
House.     It  is  not  disposed  to  * 
openly    upon  the  Constitution, 
always  advocates  and  excuses  t 
itself  against  the  direct  charge, 
stinctively  ingenious  with  the  pec 
takes  care  never  to  seem  to  in 
landed   interests.      It  never  ton 
seems  to  touch,  the  liberty  of  the 
ual,  or  of  the  State,  of  which  the 
and  southern  Democracy  are  so  ex 
jealous ;  but  it  reaches  over  the 
both,  and  eludes  both.     Its  imme: 
er  rests  unmoved  upon  the  tumuli 
of  opposing  interests  and   passi 
small  waves  (if  we  may  so  speak) 
tumults  cannot  overturn  it.    The 
t\ic  \>as&  \h^  tn»t^  «i^xct^^  V(.  ttes 
flSnouVd  \\A  ^"h^  ^sns  x^  tote 
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wntinente,  and  oyer  tiie  islands,  it 
almost  inevitably  perpetuate  itself 
«  to  an  itnperial  height. 

first  symptom  of  the  rise  of    ao 

al  power  16  io  the  ambition  of  con- 

Tlie  ambition  of  tho  people  is 

,  aseeret  iofluence  eyerywhere  urges 

It  emanates  from  tbe  Central  Pow- 
l  Ibe  body  of  intriguers  whicli  sustain 
«  it.  The  head  wishes  to  feel  itself 
!ad.  and  out  of  an  ambitious  wan- 
e,  puts  the  body  in  motion.  The 
lasions  of  the  multitude  respond  to 
ibitiou  of  the  central  faction,  and 
hole  force  of  the  government  is  p 
ed  upon  enterprises  of  war.     T 

williout  impairing  the  liberties 
atea,  or  of  tnc  citiiens ;  but  ihi  je 
i  forget,  that  as  the  bead  is  eialted 
dy  ia  diminished  and  debased, 
emmenl  is  ia  its  very  nature  aggr 
id  usurping  ;  tending  toward  unli 
ower  and  unlimited  territoir.     1 

nhich  hem  it  in  and  restrain  it, 

0  be  kept  up  with  a  lively  jealousy. 
'n  or  impoverish  your  aristoera 
lur  lung  becomes  a  despot ;  yield  I 

1  of  tbe  House  and  of  the  Senate  in 
&%  particulars,  and  your  President 
Ted  BO  far  toward  supreme  authority. 

limitation  of  the  Presidential  term 
r  years  is  no  security  against  the 

increase  of  the  power,  in  the  hands 
iuccession  of  intriguers,  usurpers, 
ilUmanaged  weaklinga.  The  party 
fcctudlly  in  power  have  mmnlained 
2saion  of  Presidents,  who  have  each 
a  little  to  the  power  nf  the  office. 
larty,  the  original  opposera  of  the 
tulJon,  always  insisting  upon  State 

and  democmtjc  hberty,  has  elected 
B  of  Presidents  who  have  made  every 
the  Centra!  Power,  and  showed  the 
st  readiness  to  abuse  and  extend  it. 
imcy,  meanwhile,  wisely  jealous  for 
ividual  rights,  but  near-sighted,  has 
sensed,  and  perhaps  cannot  perceive 
ic  stature  of  the  Executive  swells 

Will  op  tub  Natios,  permanently 
sed  in  the  Constitution,  while  it  es- 
ed  thb  power,  established  also  cer- 
lecks  upon  it,  e?en  within  its  proper 
The  Eiecutivo  cannot  declare  war, 
irch  an  Brmy 


lut    the 
>ra  pre- 

d  by 

-.  Kito  ap- 

ourta 

-i  tha 
.jisionof 

I  oath,  by  which  il 


It  cannot  ratify 
consent  of  two-third 

Its    patronage   may  1 
Congress,  who  have 
pointmcnt  of  inferio. 
of  law,  or  the  hcflds 

It  is  liable  to  ic 
power  to  be  taken  a 
the  Senate. 

It  VA  founded  c 
swears  to  become  the  defender  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

These  defences  are  such  as  would  be 
erected  against  a  power  naturally  inclined 
to  become  absolute. 

The  conflict  in  future  is  not  to  be  that 
old  traditional  one  of  State  lUghts.  What 
do  those  vaiit  crowds  of  foreigners,  and 
mignitory  persons  that  people  the  new 
lands  of  the  West,  know  or  care  .ibout  the 
old  jealousies  of  State  Rights  ?  They  ai^ 
under  the  protection  of  the  Central  Gov- 
ernment, and  their  first  desire  and  respe^ 
ia  toward  the  nation  ;  the  State  with  them 
is  secondary  ;  their  i<on6  may  understand  it, 
but  they  never  will.  Every  foreigner  who 
sets  foot  upon  this  continent,  increases  the 
importance  of  the  Central  Government, 
and  diminishes  the  jealousies  of  the  States. 

We  repeat,  that  it  is  our  firm  belief,  that 
tbe  danger  with  us  lies  not  in  the  fear  of  a 
revolt  of  individual  States — our  Union 
having  at  length  become,  or  fast  becoming, 
a  natiun — but  in  a  want  of  perception  and 
foresight,  to  guard  against  the  eiccssive 
influence  of  the  Executive  itself. 
-  Under  such  convictionK,  what  are  we  to 
think  of  the  party  now  in  power  ?  That 
their  policy  and  doctrines  will  defend  us 
against  evds  approaching  from  that  quar- 
ter? 

They  know  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  na- 
tion to  be  engaged  in  great  enterprises,  but 
they  prefer  the  enterprises  of  war,  and 
turn  the  forces  of  government  upon  foreign 
objects. 

They  cry  out  against  a  paper  currency, 
against  credit,  and  indirect  taxation ;  while 
they  are  Usuing  miUions  of  Treasury  Notes, 
secured  only  by  the  credit  of  the  nation, 
and  dare  not  propose  a  tax  adequate  to 
the  payment  of  the  mere  interest  of  the 
public  debt, 

Thoy  oppose  the  creation  ol  a  BojvV  \vtt 


witboai  permission  from  Congress,  j  tbe  ecoaomicai  management  of  the  ^u\i\iB 
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funds,  wlule  thqr  are  creating  a  bank  of 
the  worst  character,  founded  on  the  issue 
of  depreciated  paper. 

They  contend  for  the  Sovereignty  of  the 
People,  (which  no  man  denies,)  while  they 
are  engaged  in  destroying  the  sovereignty 
of  a  neighboriiu^  people,  and  would  rorce 
a  sister  RepubSc  to  cede,  not  only  her 
territory,  but  her  citizens,  as  political 
dayes. 

lliey  talk  of  pn^ress,  and  the  advance 
of  liberty  and  enlightenment,  nay,  even  of 
Christianity;  which  progress,  enhffhten- 
aent,  and  liberty,  nay,  which  Christianity, 
they  are  eager  to  force  upon  their  neigh- 
bors at  the  pomt  of  the  bayonet 

We  are  no  advocates  for  political  con- 
sistency in  the  abstract ;  as  though  it  were 
not  sometimes  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to 
change  his  course,  and  in  view  of  impend- 

al^  ruin  to  his  country,  oppose  a  policy 
vocated  by  a  party  once  his  own,  but 
ceasing  to  be  his  when  they  depart  from 
principles  upon  which  he  nas  taken  his 
stand ;  but  when  it  appears  that  every  act 
of  a  party  in  power  is  at  variance  with 
some  principle  which  themselves  claim,  are 
we  not  to  regard  their  inconsistency  as  a 
proof  that  they  employ  their  principles  as 
a  veil  to  their  purposes  ? 

Let  us  never  listen,  then,  for  an  in- 
stant, to  their  protestations,  but  watch 
their  measures.  The  measures  of  the 
party  now  in  power,  are  the  measures  of 
unjust  men :  they  are  employing  the  Exe- 
cutive power  of  the  Union,  in  a  way  to  give 
it  an  unnatural  and  dcspotical  authonty ; 
they  mean  to  give  it  all  the  vigor  necessary 
to  carry  out  their  designs ;  they  care  not 
for  the  Constitution,  nor  for  the  principles 
of  private  and  public  liberty  of  which  it  is 
the  sole  existing  charter. 

Can  we  refuse  to  listen  to  the  warning — 
"  Who  talks  of  liberty  now  ?"  Aye !  who  ? 
It  is  time  then  to  begin  to  talk  about  liberty. 
State  Rights  have  had  their  defenders. 
The  States  know  very  well  how  to  de- 
fend their  own  rights.  They  know  the 
limits  of  their  own  sovereignties,  and  will 
defend  them.  But  who  will  defend  the 
rights  and  sovereignties  of  the  people  ? 

Every  member  of  this  Republic  is  con- 
nected by  a  slender  thread  with  the  Cen- 
Ual  Power.     This  thread  passes  through 

*  above  the  system  of  the  State,  scarcely 
ioff  iL    Bjribia  the  Central  Power 


can  draw  after  it  every  indEfid 
as  by  a  line  of  fiite.  The  i 
lines  meet  in  the  hand  of  tli 
Power.  Along  them  moves  te 
call  to  arms;  influence,  fine 
moves  along  them.  Hie  peop! 
cate  influence  with  their  head; 
each  one  (rf  them  knows  him  ale 
will,  he  knows  them  all,  and  faj 
wisdom  can  rule  one  by  the  ! 
he  has  of  another — ^bv  many  In 
one,  and  this  in  a  tnousand  ^ 
t^e  artifices  of  the  politidaii» 
nation  is  moved  through  these 
is  the  duty  of  the  people  to  w 
man  his  own,  and  reciprocate,  n 
worse  by  a  better  wilL 

Government  is  in  its  very  nati 
sive  and  usurping.  So  wdl  pes 
all  men  of  this,  it  has  become 
with  politicians,  that  every  greal 
in  the  State  should  be  left  open  t 
ment,  and  where  impeachment 
lowed,  the  flrovemment  is  elthei 
or  it  is  nominal — ^the  real  powei 
English  Constitution,  being  in  ol 
But  it  b  hardly  possible  to  com 
Executive  Power  more  crescent  i 
lative  in  its  character  than  our  c 
to  say  nothing  of  its  being  only 
ly  subject  to  impeachment — a  V( 
thirds  of  the  Senate  being  re 
conviction  of  treason,  which  woi 
ly  be  obtained  against  a  Presidei 
ed  by  a  strong  party ;  and  unle 
ported,  he  would  not  venture  u 
tions  of  the  Constitution — a  su( 
enterprising  usurpers,  such  as 
erned  this  country  since  the  < 
General  Jackson,  have  it  in  thd 
create  the  popularity,  and  th 
opinion,  upon  which  they  rest. 

Nay,  it  is  not  yet  certain, 
power  completely  efficient  for  t 
alization  of  the  nation  might  not 
within  the  limits  of  the  Constiti 

Goveinment  is  not  a  machine 
the  barriers  that  political  science 
have  been  erected  about  a  mc 
disposed  to  be  arbitrary  and  u 
will  still,  within  these  formal  I 
tinue  to  be  arbitrary  and  usurpii 
still  contmue  to  be  necessary  tb 

QREAT  AND  TRIED  MEN  SHOULD  B 

T\iQ   \araiX^>iSsni  dl  S!^  ^ 
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ilone,  is  at  all  limes  easy  for  an  Exe- 
soti»e  iuppofteil  by  a  war-making  party. 
It  naald  be  as  easy  for  the  present  goveru- 
ineot  (fl  invoire  llus  country  in  a  war  with 
Orcot  BritaiQ  as  with  Mexico  ;  the  means 
of  einling  snch  a  war  are  fully  within  the 
power  of  the  Eseculive. 

"  None  but  a  people  advanced  to  a  very 
Iiigh  5tat£  of  intellectual  improvement  arc 
capable,  id  a  civilized  state,'  says  Mr.  Cal- 
houa,  "of  maiDtaining  a  free  government ; 
and  amongst  those  who  have  had  the  good 
Eortnae,  very  few  indeed  have  bad  the  good 
fortune  of  forming  a  Constitution  capable 
of  endurance.     It  is  a  remarkable 
the  history  of  man,  that  scarcely  ev 
free  popular  inatitutioas  been  form 
hare  endured." 

They  have  lapsed  first  into  a  den 
usrchy,  and  then  into  despotbm. 
dailroyers  begin  with  engaging  the 
in  unjust  wars,  by  which  that  teni 
TOluous  regard  for  liberty  Is  snpp 
destroyed :  having  become   tyrant 
•re  now  ready  to  become  slaves,  ai 
Only  a   master.      The   despot  is         -j^ 
ready,  under  the  cloak  of  the  demagugue, 
Ifc  is  the  man  who  confines  himself  theo- 
KtJcally  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, nntil  he  has  succeeded  in  destroying  its 
ground-work  in  the  hearts  of  the  people — 
until  he  has  succeeded  in  intoiicatmg  them 
with  the  consciousness  of  freedom,  and  in 
leading  them  on  to  the  commission  of  na- 
tional crimes,  under  the  names  of  patriot- 
ina,  glory,  and  enterprise.     He  is  no  con- 
scious destroyer,  but  only  a  godless  skep- 
tic, smooth  and  fluent  in  speech,  active  m 
lalent,  and  simply  cold-blooded  and  dis- 
lionest  when  he  dares  be  so.     Hb  tools 
are,  perhaps,  men  superior  to  himself  in 
dignity  of  character,  and  in  obstinacy  of 
purpose,  whose  narrow  understandings  he 
knows  well  how  to  darken  with  sophistries 
and   flatteries.     In   bis   own  opinion  the 
demagogue  is  not  a  bad  man  ;  he  means 
only  to  use  the  natural  and    customary 
means  toward  influence  and  wealth.     The 
^~'0D  to  him  is  a  kind  of  firm,  a  combina- 
of  great  powers  for  the  purposes  of 
ace,  enrichment  and  aggrandizement; 
jiriching  and  aggrandizmg  himself  at 
expense  of  this  corporation  he  seems 
ammit  no  sin.     ITio  Supernal  Powers 
I  denied  him  tbe  knowledge  of  ibc  true 
■  of  hamaiiitj^;  he  does  not  can 


guide — he  has  no  -er  of  guiding 

the  nation,  in  the  p  ice  and  honor ; 

he  is  unconscious  principles — he 

regards  them  as  frnmi  „al  formularies, 
for  the  better  mi  nt  of  fools  and 

children.     A  forn  a  religion,  it  is 

very  like  he  deli)  .n  ing  prayers  ;  a 
fonnalist  m  bebav  it  is  very  like  he  is  a 
man  of  smooth  d  polished  address. 
Or  if  his  game  be  of  a  ruder  sort,  he  is 
ready  for  the  fierce  extremes— roughness. 
cruelty,  and  profanity  of  conduct.  Yet. 
under  all  disguises,  the  demagogue  is  one 
and  the  same  ;  a  liar  in  his  heart,  a  de- 
:      :;r  ;  people,  an  adroit  manager  of 

"       il  ^  a  giver  of  gifts,  a  maker  of 

'  i^  busy,  smooth,  eloquent,  cau- 

uined,  place-seeking,  wealth- 
i^r-graspmg,  ape  of  virtue, 
mark  we  are  to  know  him — 

he  eameatly  profeiiei  one  Iking, 

\iOfiili/  pracliees  another. 

j.c  professes  to  economize  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  loads  them  with  expenses. 

He  professes  free  trade,  and  advocates 
an  indiscriminate  Tariff. 

He  professes  to  be  jealous  of  liberty. 
and  goes  on  to  swell  the  power  of  the 
Executive. 

Ho  professes  a  great  tenderness  of 
national  honor,  and  plunges  the  nalioo 
into  wars  of  mere  robbery. 

In  a  word,  he  is  consistent  in  his  con- 
duct with  none  of  the  principles  he  pro- 
fesses ;  and  he  professes  those  which  he 
thinks  will  sound  best  in  most  ears. 

Under  favor,  therefore,  it  seems  that 
Mr.  Calhoun  has  not  indicated  the  true 
causes  of  the  decline  of  liberal  institutions 
when  he  says  that  they  are  established, 
and  must  fall,  by  good  or  evil  fortune.  It 
would  seem  rather  that  not  fortune  but 
injlaence,  i«  the  cause  of  the  rise  and 
decline  of  free  institutions.  Given  a.  peo- 
ple wise  enough  to  know  a  demagogue 
from  a  statesman,  there  were  no  danger 
to  be  apprehended,  that  their  institutions 
would  ever  fall  into  anarchy.  The  causes 
of  the  rise  of  free  institutions  are  to  be 
sought  in  the  character,  and  not  in  the 
fortune  of  the  people.  The  Athenians,  a 
tribe  of  forty  thousand  luxurious  democrats, 
governing-  half  a  million  o(  s\ti\ea,  ^jftft.- 
uaJIy  wrested  power  from  the  hands  ot  tib' 
few,  and  as  gradually  lost  \t  wVeii  'iw 
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uanners  became  corrupt.  The  Romans, 
&  clan  of  ambitious  ecnttemea,  ruling 
i*ith  difficulty  a  rude  but  valiant  popu- 
lace, regarded  their  state  as  an  engioe  of 
oonqueat,  and  themselves  the  predestined 
govemors  of  the  world.  They  gradually 
dwindled,  and  were  dissolved  and  lost  in 
the  multitude  of  their  subjects,  and  the 
power  they  had  organized  passed  into  the 
hands  of  men  of  other  nations,  trained 
tu  the  Roman  discipline. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  republics  cher- 
ished in  their  laws  none  of  those  sacred 
principles  which  can  alone  give  duration  to 
republics.  They  never  dreamed  of  edaca- 
Cng  the  people — of  securing  every  man 
bis  perfect  liberty — of  the  freedom  of 
political  opinion,  freedom  of  reUgion,  inter- 
national equity. 

In  a  word,  the  safety  of  the  Com- 
Monwealth  is  in  the  election  of  such  men 
as  represent  its  principles  in  their  char- 
Acters:  if  these  ore  weak,  fake,  narrow. 


knavish,  the  macUiue  ofgoven- 
ment  will  always  work  badly ;  itiajmonl, 
not  a  mechanical  power;  ita  springi  ait 
in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  ihosu  whe 
move  it;  their  integrity  or  di^buBes^t 
makes  the  naljon  fortunate  or  unfurlufiato; 
tbeb  wisdom  and  moderation  savts  It; 
tbdr  honor  keeps  it  pure  and  respMUUa. 
Let  OS,  therefore,  the  people,  m  Bdeotiw 
our  Gasuidatk,  ask  ourselvefi,  viUi  J(b 
fet«»i,  is  be  capable,  is  he  bonest  ?  b  bf 
a  man  of  grand  ability,  of  tried  boaMty,rf'| 
unquestionable  courage;  open  of  heart u( 
band  ;  of  a  great  reputation ;  able  to  nkt. 
faithful  lo  bis  trust?  Above  all,  doe* ha 
scorn  intrigues  and  private,  scheme*  ?  H 
be  is  all  this,  and  no  man  more  so,  Uieail< 
be  onr  Candidatr  ;  and  if  we.  the 
who  profess  Whig  principles,  w 
upon  him,  layii^  a»do  all  email  fean 
tnfling  doubts,  who  doubts  our  ability  l» 
elect  him  ? 


SO  NN  ET.-M  IDNI  G  HT- 


Now  Melancholy  with  pale  Sorrow  sits. 
Still  listening  to  the  burden  of  her  woe  : 
Now  Murder,  bimd  with  fear,  uncouthly  bits 
At  Sleep,  and  wounds  himself  instead  of  foe : 
Now  steals  the  expectant  lover  to  his  fair. 
And  finds  her  breathing  in  a  rival's  arms  ; 
Now  silly  boaster,  who  the  Dark  would  dare. 
Turns  a  blank  idiot,  through  her  spectral  charms: 
Now  gasps  the  sick  man  on  the  bed  of  death, 
And  marks  his  emblem  in  the  lamp's  blue  flame; 
While  near  him  nods  the  nurse  with  catching  btealli. 
As  though  her  sense  by  snatches  went  and  came : — 
But  swift  and  silent  spins  the  beauteous  world. 
From  night  to  mom  ^  things  are  qiuckly  hvled. 


China. 
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[ft  ol  ilia  woib  whose  titles 
dedf  b  in  two  thick  Toliimes  of 
Rljd  . jptgw  eaoh,  and  containa 
^  t£a  aotluff'a  panonal  obsiar- 
fJIgellier  wiftb  fr^qnant  eztraeta 
beat  woxka  hitherto  written  on 
lAntt  in  the  whole  by  far  the 
imnahkm  of  iofbrmation  respect- 
^raai  SmpiTe  of  the  East  wluch 
bpm  World  haa  ever  yet  pes- 
|Er.  IViiEams  went  to  China  as 
Aa  American  Board  of  Foreign 
iJM  Mpded  twelve  Years  at  Can- 
Bab,  y  in  daily  and  fanuliar  con- 
ihe  pecwle,  speaking  their  Ian- 
t jtiiaM^  th&bo^"  Heb 
aa  able  philcdogist,  and  a  well- 
aviisible  obsenrer.  The  work  is 
s  moat  interesting  that  has  lately 
and  we  cannot  ao  our  readers  a 
ptable  service  than  to  run  it  over 
I  together  some  of  the  novelties 
adds  to  the  general  stock  of 
e. 

irrative  of  Mr.  Smith,  who  went 
344,  as  agent  of  the  English 
lission  to  the  cities  where  there 
b'Consulis,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Wil- 
that  it  does  not  require  a  sepa- 
a.  It  is  interesting,  but  the  ;^tyle 
Bhse. 

!  Kwoh,  "  the  Mid-kingdom,"  is 
common  name  for  their  coun< 
{  the  Chinese.  The  name  China 
■aed  among  them,  and  is  sup- 
.luve  been  taken  by  foreigners 
fas  iX  Ckin,  a  famous  mon- 
1^  flourished  B.C.  770.  Tlie 
■geats  that  it  may  be  the  ''  land 
^Mferred  to  in  Isaiah  xlix.  12. 
«a  .have  many  other  names  for 
ijtry. :  sometimes  it  is  Ciilled  &' 


.Boi,  L  e.  [all  within]  the  Foot  Seaa.  Tang 
Shan,  or  the  fiills  of  Tang,  also  denotes 
the  whole  country.  For  the  people,  Xt 
Min,  or  Black-Haired  Race,  is  a  common 
appellation;  the  expressions  Hwa  Yen, 
the  Flowery  Language,  and  Chung  Hwa 
Kwoh,  the  Middle  Flowery  Kin^om,  are 
also  frequently  used  for  the  wntten  lan- 
guage and  the  country — the  sense  of  Hwa 
beinff  that  they  are  the  moat  polished  and 
civilized  of  all  nations.  The  term  "  Ce- 
lestials/' which  would  be  an  extremely  awk- 
ward phrase  in  their  language,  comes  from 
Tie  dhau,  i.  e.  Heayonly  Dynasty,  one  of 
the  titles  of  the  present  dynasty  df  Teing, 

Our  author  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
topography  of  the  eighteen  provinces, 
and  the  entire  empire — its  mountains  and 
rivers,  the  Great  Wall,  the  Grand  Canal, 
the  public  roads,  and  the  appearances 
which  the  landscapes  usually  present  to 
the  eye.  The  general  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try is  as  much  modified  by  cultivation  as 
tliat  of  England,  but  there  are  no  fences 
or  hedges.  Temples  and  pagodas,  which 
are  used  for  inns  and  theatres  as  well  as 
idols,  sometimes  occupy  commanding  situ- 
ations. The  acclivities  of  hills  under  ter- 
race cultivation  are  often  very  beautiful. 
But  distant  views  of  cities  are  tame,  from 
the  absence  of  spires  and  towers  to  relieve 
the  dead  level  of  tiled  roofs. 

Along  the  sea-coast  of  southern  China 
the  tyfoons  (from  ta-funr,  i.  e.  a  great  wind) 
are  much  dreaded.  The  people  have 
another  name  for  them,  which  signifies 
iron  whirlwind. 

The  names  given  to  streets  and  halls 
are  very  curious.  Thus  the  Emperor's 
Council  at  Peking  is  held  in  the  Kien 
Tsing  Tuny,  or  Tranquil  Palace  of  Heaven ; 
the  Empress  resides  in  the  Palace  of  the 
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Earth's  Repose  ;  near  by  b  the  Hall  of 
Intense  Thought,  where  sacrifices  are  pre- 
sented to  Comucius  and  other  saffes,  and 
also  the  Hall  of  the  Literary  Abyss,  or 
Library.  In  reading  these  queer  titles,  one 
cannot  help  fancying,  what  if  we  had  such 
buildings  here,  and  who  would  be  the  fit- 
test persons  to  occupy  them  ?  whether 
.our  transcendental  cotemporarics  should 
rather  be  made  to  officiate  as  high  priests 
in  a  Hall  of  Intense  Thought,  or  follow 
their  readers  into  a  Literary  Abyss  ?  To 
pursue  such  suggestions  would  how- 
ever interfere  wiw  our  present  purpose, 
which  is  merely  to  give  a  diminished  pic- 
ture of  an  entertaining  volume. 

The  celebrated  porcelain  manufactories 
are  in  the  department  of  Jauchau  in  Fau- 
lang  Men,  and,  it  is  stated,  give  emplpyment 
to  a  million  of  workmen.  They  were  es- 
tablished A.  D.  1004.  Near  them  is  the 
vale  of  the  White  Deer,  where  Chu  Hi, 
the  great  disciple  of  Confucius,  lived  and 
taught  in  the  12th  century.  It  is  a  place 
of  frequent  pilgrimage  for  the  Chinese  lit- 
erati, and  its  beauty  and  sublimity  a  con- 
stant theme  of  the  poets. 

The  capital  of  the  province  Hupeh, 
Wuchang  fu,  on  the  river  Yangtsz^  Kiang, 
is  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  assembla- 
ges of  houses  and  vessels,  inhabitants  and 
sailors,  in  the  world ;  London  and  Yedo 
can  alone  compete  with  it.  Indeed,  in 
the  accounts  of  several  other  great  cities 
whose  names  are  alike  strange  and  eupho- 
nious, one  is  constantly  astonished  at  the 
immensity  of  the  population.  Any  place 
in  China  under  a  half  million  would  seem 
to  be  a  mere  village. 

The  true  name  of  Canton  is  Kwangtung 
Sang  CfUng,  i.  e.  the  capital  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Kwangtung.  The  names  of  the 
city  gates  remind  one  of  the  Pilgrim's 
Progress :  thus  we  have  Great-Peace  gate, 
Eternal-Rest  gate.  Five- Genii  gate,  Bam- 
boo-Wicket gate,  (fee.  Among  the  names 
of  the  six  hundred  streets,  are  Dragon 
street.  Martial  Dragon  street,  Pearl  street, 
(what  city  was  ever  without  one  ?)  Golden 
Flower  street,  New  Green  Pea  street, 
Physic  street.  Spectacle  street,  &c.  These 
-streets  are  very  narrow,  being  never  used 
for  carriages,  and  for  uncleanliness,  are 
probably,  if  such  a  state  of  things  can  be 
miagined,  much  in  advance  of  the  dirtiest 
Ja  2¥eW'York.    The  manufactories  of  Can- 


ton are  almost  all  for  foreign  tra 
city  contains  50,000  persons  em 
weaving  and  embroidering  clol 
are  al^  '/OOO  barbers,  and  42 
makers.  The  contempt  for 
foreigners  residing  there,  rend 
position  very  irksome  and  confini 
of  them  have  ever  adopted  tl 
costume,  the  English  clerks 
objecting  to  the  shaven  poll  and 
sable  pigtail.  The  foreign  ship 
at  Whampoa,  (pronounced  Wm 
Yellow  Anchorage.)  In  the  mo 
parts  of  Kwai^ung,  there  « 
tribes  who  resist  every  attemf 
part  of  the  lowlanders,  to  pene 
the  fastnesses.  They  occasions 
down  to  Canton  to  trade,  and  th 
ese  firmly  believe  that  they  poi 
like  monkeys. 

The  last  census  of  China,  takei 
makes  the  entire  population  of  th< 
provinces  amount  to  362,447,1 
means  and  intention  of  the  govei 
estimate  the  number  of  the  pec 
rately  are  not  questioned;  yet 
is  so  enormous  that  our  author  y 
bly  considers  the  subject  st 
until  further  statistics  are  obtair 
averages  of  850,  705  and  61 
square  mile,  in  the  pronnces  of 
Nganhwui,  and  Chehkiang,  are 
to  be  credited  without  minute  cii 
tial  evidence.  No  one  can  doubt, 
that  the  population  is  exceedin 
and  constitutes  by  far  the  large 
blage  of  human  beings  using  oi 
ever  congregated  under  one 
The  revenues  of  the  empire  are, 
be  supposed,  still  more  difficult 
tain  than  the  population.  Theg( 
Red  Book  for  1840,  places  th< 
58,007,007  taels  of  *1,33  each 
is  probably  only  the  surplussage 
each  province,  for  the  suppo: 
emperor  and  his  court.  The  rev 
Canton  alone,  in  1842,  is  given  i 
Book  at  43,750  taels,  whereas 
known  that  the  collector  of  cust 
was  obliged  to  remit  from  8( 
1,500,000  taels,  and  his  gross  rec 
not  far  from  3,000,000.  The  ex] 
of  the  government  almost  alwa 
the  receipts,  but  in  what  way 
is  made  up  does  not  appear.  Tl 
of  the  government  officers  are 


!\t  exactions  are  so  great,  that  it 
jssible   to   guess   how  much  they 

greatest  part  of  the  cultivated  soil 
loyed  in  raigiog  food  for  man. 
I  garments  and  leather  are  little 
nd  cotton  and  mulberry  occupy  but 
portion  of  the  soil.     Grass  is  never 

Horses  are  very  little  used.  The 
tie  feed  on  the  waste  grounds,  and 
cheese  and  milk  are  hardly  known, 
ndpal  food  of  the  people  is  pork, 
geese,  poultry  and  fish,  of  which 
«r  is  a  great  item, 
d  is  scarce  in  China,  and  coal  is  the 
fuel.  All  the  common  metals 
indant,  but  the  processes  used  in 
during  them  are  litlle  known.  A 
lealer  in  iron  at  Canton,  for  example, 
nmunicate  no  information  as  to  how 
nelted  or  forged :  it  is  enough  for 
at  it  sells.  Lead  is  imported  from 
ited  Slates,  and  the  lining  of  a  t«;t 
nay  have  mode   the  voyage  from 

to  Canton,  and  back  to  St.  Louis, 
icse  writers  on  natural  history  are 

centuries  ago.  Of  the  bat,  which 
;yle  "  heavenly  rat,"  "  fwry  rat," 
'  rat,"  "  night  swallow,"  .fee,  they 
"  It  is  shaped    like  a  mouse ;  ite 

of  an  ashy  black  color ;  and  it  has 
?8hy  wings,  which  join  the  fore- 
d  tail  into  one.  It  appears  in  the 
r,  but  becomes  torpid  m  the  winter ; 
deb  account,  as  it  cats  nothing 
that  season,  and  because  it  has  the 
r  swallowing  its  breath,  it  attains  a 
^e.  It  files  with  its  head  down- 
becaiise  the  brain  is  heavy,"  Ac. 
ley  chII  "  household  foses."     One 

the  desenption  of  the  dog  is,  that 

go  on  three  legs."  The  malteae- 
,  hairless  buffalo  is  their  beast  for 
;,  and  hence  the  picture  of  a  country 
ride  one's  back  playing  the  flute,  is 
ite  pastoral  image.    The   Chinese 

the  clumsiest  little  lump  of  fat 
ible.     His  disposition,  however,  bo 

resembles  that  of  his  western 
n,  that  the  people  do  not  attempt 
s  him  through  their  narrow  streets. 
)Isc«  a   loosely   woven  cylindrical 

before  an  opening  in  his  pen,  and 
I  tul  tjli  heruns  into  it ;  then  lifting 
I  pc^  passed  throng  the  top,  bh 


legs  fall  through  the  meshes,  Cind  two  men 
carry  him  off,  squealing  somewhat,  we  may 
snppose,  but  unable  to  do  himself  any 
personal  injury.  The  contrivance  is  equally 
mgenious  and  humane.  The  camel  is  in 
use  in  western  China  ;  one  species  is  used 
to  carry  light  burdens  and  messages  across 
the  deserts  of  Gobi,  and  is  cMedfang-kioh- 
lo,  or  Knnd-f'ioled  came/,  on  account  of  its 
swiftness.  Singing  thrushes  are  kept  as 
pets  by  the  Chinese  gentlemen,  parties  of 
whom  are  not  unfrequently  seen  with 
their  cages  seated  on  the  grass,  or  ram- 
bling over  the  fields  for  grasshoppers.  A 
favorite  song  bird  is  a  species  of  the  lark, 
which  is  called  peh  ling,  i.  e.  "  hundred- 
spirit  bird,"  from  its  activity  and  nk^lody. 
Sparrows  and  crows  are  common  about 
Canton.  They  have  also  the  cuckoo, 
which  is  called  kuka,  as  with  us. 

So  many  kinds  of  fish  are  brought  to 
the  market  of  Macao,  that  if  one  is  able 
to  eat  all  that  the  Chinese  do,  he  may 
have  a  different  species  every  day  in  the 
year.  Gold  fish  wore  introduced  into 
Europe  from  China  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  "  The  effects  of 
culture  and  domestication  in  changing  the 
natm^  form  of  this  fish  are  as  great  as  is 
sometimes  seen  in  animals :  specimens  are 
often  seen  without  any  dorsal  fin,  and  the 
tail  and  other  fins  tufted  and  lobed  to  such 
ji  degree  as  to  resemble  artificial  append- 
ages or  wings  rather  than  natural  oi^ans. 
The  eyes  are  developed  till  the  globes 
ject  beyond  the  socket  '" 
presenting  an  extraordinary 
Some  of  thet 

they  would  be  regarded  us  litsna  ii 
were  they  not  so  common.  Spe 
two  feet  long  have  been  noticed,  but  i: 
ally  they  are  no  longer  in  China  than  in 
Europe."  One  species  of  fish  has  the 
faculty  of  darting  a  drop  of  water  at  in- 
sects on  the  bank,  and  so  catching  them. 
Oysters  and  all  sorts  of  shell  hsh  are 
abundant.  The  Chinese  manufacture  pearls 
by  inserting  small  mother- of- pear!  beads 
into  the  shell,  which  in  a  year  are  in- 
crusted. 

There  is  a  species  of  spider  so  large  and 
strong  as  to  successfully  attack  small  birds 
on  the  trees.  On  the  hills  eastward  of 
Ciinton  are  found  immense  butterliies  and 
night-raoths.  One  of  these  insects  ^^Bom- 
6yx  atiai)  meseurei  nse  incbeft  across  tioB 
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wings.  Common  crickets  are  caught  and 
sold  in  the  markets  for  gaming,  the  prac- 
tice being  to  fiffht  them  in  bowls.  The 
Chinese  naturalists  describe  the  nests  of 
bees,  ants,  Ac,  very  accurately.  "The 
composition  of  the  characters  for  the  bee, 
ant  and  musquito,  respectively  denote  the 
awl  insect,  the  righteou$  insect,  and  the 
fettered  insect,  referring  thereby  to  the 
sting  of  the  first,  the  orderly  marching 
and  subordination  of  the  second,  and  the 
letter-like  markings  on  the  wings  of  the 
last.  Musquitoes  are  plenty  in  all  parts 
of  China,  and.  gauze  curtains  are  considered 
by  the  people  as  a  more  necessary  part  of 
bed  furniture  than  a  mattress." 

The  bamboo  is  cultivated  about  villaffes 
for  its  pleasant  shade  and  beauty,  and  a 
grove  furnishes  from  year  to  year  culms 
of  all  ^izes.  Its  appearance  is  extremely 
rural,  oriental  and  elegant.  It  is  applied 
to  so  many  uses  that  it  may  be  called  the 
Chinese  national  plant.  The  tender  shoots 
are  used  for  food.  "  The  roots  are  carved 
into  fantastic  images  of  men,  birds,  mon- 
keys, or  monstrous  perversions  of  animated 
nature  ;  cut  into  lanthom  handles  or  canes, 
or  turned  into  oval  sticks  for  worsliippers 
to  divine  whether  the  ffods  will  hear  or 
refuse  their  petitions.  Ihe  tapering  culms 
arc  used  for  all  purposes  that  poles  can 
be  applied  to  in  carrying,  supporting,  pro- 
pelling and  measuring,  by  the  porter,  the 
carpenter  and  the  boatman  ;  for  the  joists 
of  houses  and  the  ribs  of  sails ;  the  shafts 
of  spears  and  the  wattles  of  hurdles  ;  the 
tubes  of  aqueducts  and  the  handles  and 
ribs  of  umbrellas  and  fans. 

**  The  leaves  are  sewed  upon  cords  to 
make  rain-cloaks,  swept  into  heaps  to 
form  manure,  and  matted  into  thatches  to 
cover  houses.  Cut  into  splints  and  slivers 
of  various  sizes,  the  wood  is  worked  into 
baskets  and  trays  of  every  form  and  fancy, 
twisted  into  cables,  plaited  into  awnings, 
and  woven  into  mats  for  scenery  of  the 
theatre,  the  roofs  of  houses  and  the  casing 
of  goods.  The  shavings  even  are  picked 
into  oakum,  and  mixed  with  those  of  rattan 
to  be  stuffed  into  mattresses.  The  bamboo 
furnishes  the  bed  for  sleeping,  and  the 
couch  for  reclining ;  the  chopsticks  for 
eating,  the  pipe  for  smoking,  and  the  flute 
for  entertaining  ;  a  curtain  to  hang  before 
*he  door,  and  a  broom  to  sweep  around  it ; 
feiber  with  Bcreena,  Btocis,  stands,  and 


sofas  for  various  uses  of  conv« 
luxury  in  the  house.  The  mad 
upon,  the  chair  to  sit  upon,  tl 
dme  from,  food  to  eat,  and  fue 
with,  are  ahke  derived  from  it ; 
to  ffovem  the  scholar  and  th 
stuoies  both  originate  here.  Ti 
barrels  of  the  Sang,  or  or^ 
dreaded  instrument  of  the  lict 
make  harmony  and  the  othe 
awe ;  the  skewer  to  phi  the  hi 
hat  to  screen  the  head ;  the  pa] 
on,  the  pencil  handle  to  wr&i 
the  cup  to  hold  the  pencils ;  1 
measure  lengths,  the  cup  to  gi 
tides,  and  the  bucket  to  draw  ^ 
bellows  to  blow  the  fire  and  tl 
retain  the  match ;  the  bird-cag( 
net,  the  fish-pole  and  sumpitan, 
wheel  and  eave-duct,  wheel-t 
hand-cart,  &c.,  are  all  fumish< 
pleted  by  this  magnificent  gt 
graceful  beauty  when  growing 
able  to  its  varied  usefulness 
down." 

The  buckwheat  is  much  usee 
it  is  called  by  a  name  which  sig 
angular  wheat,"  a  title  perhai 
appropriate  for  it  as  ours.  T 
consider  the  rest  of  the  world 
on  them  for  tea  and  rhubarb,  anc 
forced  to  resort  to  them  to  re] 
selves  of  an  otherwise  irremedia 
ness.  Commissioner  Lin  one 
made  use  of  this-  as  an  argum< 
tain  trade  restrictions,  supposing 
would  be  compelled  to  purchase 
any  price.  Pea-nuts  are  exter 
tivated,  but  whether  used  as 
paniment  to  dramatic  perfona 
are  left  uninformed.  Pawpaws 
after  being  cooked.  Dried  bo 
are  tied  to  children's  backs  on 
to  hold  them  up  when  they  tui 
board. 

The  Camella  Japonica  is  as 
mired  at  home  as  abroad,  thoug 
barbarians  have  invented  severa 
eties.  It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  m 
remark  that  Chinese  gardener 
acquainted  with  the  China  as 
tree  paeony,  with  its  large  and 
flowers,  is  much  admired.  But 
favorite  is  the  jasmine,  whose 
flowers  are  often  wound  in  the 
the  women.  In  the  north-eastern 


ngpo  And  in  ChiiMm,  the  hills  are 
ith  gorgeous  azaleas.  "Few," 
I'ortune,  "  can  form  any  idea  of 
ous  beauty  of  these  azalea-clad 
re  on  every  aide  the  eye  rests  on 

flowers  of  daizUng  brightness 
lasing  beauty.  Nor  is  it  the 
ae  which  cltums  our  admiration  ; 
,  wiJd  roses,  honey -suckles, 
idred  others  mingle  their  flow- 
hem,  and  make  us  confess  that 

indeed    the    "central  flowery 

lese  materia  medica  is  full  of  valu- 
nation.  For  eisample,  there  are  in 
wen ty-four  sections  on  the  hisUiry 
•{  the  horse.  The  first  explains 
:Ier  which  stands  for  its  name  ; 
i  goes  into  the  varieties  of  the 
Igivesbrief  descriptions  of  them, 
e  white  are  best  for  medinne. 
known  by  the  teeth.  The  eye 
c  full  image  of  a  man.  If  his 
ibbed  with  dead  silk<worms  or 
us  he  will  not  eat,  nor  if  the 
at  or  wolf  be  hung  in  his  man- 
monkey  be  kept  in  his  stable 
>t  fall  sick."  The  third  section 
speak  of  the  flesh  as  an  article 
ur  author  recommends  "almonds 
L  broth,  if  a  person  feel  uncom- 
rter  a  meal  of  horse  flesh.  It 
roasted  and  eaten  with  ginger 
and  to  eat  the  flesh  of  a  black 
not  drink  wine  with  it,  will 
duce  death,"  Ac.  "The  heart 
horse,  or  that  of  a  hog.  cow,  or 
dried  and  rasped  into  spirit  and 
iires  forgetfulness  ;  if  the  patient 
thinft  he  knows  ten,"  "  Above 
,he  horse  has  night  eyei  (warts) 
)le  him  to  go  in  the  night ;  they 
in  the  tooth-ache."  One  natu- 
r  smiles  at  another,  who  reported 
orphosis  of  an  oriole  into  a  mole, 
into  a  carp  :  "  It  is  a  ridiculous 
she;  "  there  is  proof  only  of  the 
rata  into  quails,  which  ia  re- 
he  Almanac,  and  which  1  have 
ii/ielf,"  Natural  science  would 
have  advanced  in  China  about 
physical  had  in  Italy,  when 
perimented  before  the  philoso- 
'isa,  and  they  refused  to  believe 
e  of  lead,  U-n  pounds  in  weight, 
fall  ten  times  faster  than  one  of  j 


one  pound,  because  it  was  contrary  to 
Aristotle. 

The  Chinese  government,  as  ia  well 
known,  ia  in  theory  purely  putriarchnl. 
The  emperor  is  the  sire,  the  nation  his 
household.  But  it  owes  its  stability  not  so 
much  to  ita  form  as  to  the  prevalence  of 
the  Confucian  philosophy,  which  has  for  so 
many  ages  directed  tlie  minds  of  its  peo- 
ple. iTiis  has  ted  to  a  state  of  minute  or- 
ders and  degrees  which  pervade  aU  ranks 
of  society,  and  make  eacii  man  at  once  bis 
neighbor's  supervisor  and  dependent.  In 
such  a  condition  no  man  dares  oppose  un- 
less he  baa  a  majority  of  strength  on  his 
side,  and  thus  all  are  disposed  to  quietness. 
Thus  also  a  form  of  government  which, 
under  a  prc^essive  philosophy  and  aided 
by  the  Christian  religion,  might  be  warmed 
into  genial  life  and  enmhine  perfect  stabil- 
ity with  the  largest  liberty,  is  under  pagan- 
ism a  congealed  democracy.  The  system 
of  allowing  all  an  equal  chance  to  rise  in 
the  State,  and  promoting  all  in  the  exact 
ratio  of  desert,could  not  work  badly  under  a 
true  learning  and  a  true  religion,  fiven  as  it 
is,  the  fact  of  such  an  immense  people  going 
along  for  so  many  centuries  with  so  little 
interruption,  shows  how  much  may  be  ac- 
complished in  the  world  by  one  true  idea 
a^inst  the  downward  tendency  of  mnn's 
unenlightened,  unchristianJEed  nature. 

Although  the  emperor  is  the  father  of 
this  great  family,  he  is  bound  to  rule  it  ac- 
cording to  the  puhlished  laws  of  the  land. 
This  is  the  7'a  Tting  LiuhLi,  i.  e.  Statutes 
and  Rescripts  of  the  Great  Pure  Dvnasty, 
and  contains  the  laws  of  the  empire  ar- 
ranged under  seven  heads,  viz. :  General, 
Civil,  Fiscal,  lUtual,  Military  and  Criminal 
Laws,  and  those  relating  to  the  Public 
Works;  and  subdivided  into  4dS  sections, 
with  modem  explanatory  and  limiting 
clauses.  A  new  edition  of  these  is  puh- 
lished by  authority  every  five  years.  A 
review  of  a  translation  of  them  in  the 
Edinburgh  says,  "We  scarcely  know  u 
European  code  that  is  at  once  so  copious 
and  consistent,  or  is  nearly  so  free  from  in- 
tricacy, bigotry  and  Action."  Its  faults  ere 
that  it  is  too  minute  upon  social  and  rela- 
tive virtues,  that  in  a  Christian  State  would 
ho  left  to  the  admonitions  of  the  pulpit. 

The  present  Empei'or  is  the  sixth  of  the 
Tsing  or  Pure  Djnasly.  He  aacenAi'4  X\ve 
throae  ia  I83I,  And  is  now  ia  bi&  Ql^k 
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year.  He  has  two  brothen  and  three 
sons.  The  right  of  Buccession  is  in  the 
male  line,  provided  the  Emperor  does  not 
nominate,  as  he  may  do,  his  sueceasor. 
The  only  hereditary  nobility  is  that  of  the 
imperial  house  or  clan,  which  is  divided 
into  twelve  orders,  and  governed  by  a  dis- 
tinct court  mider  the  emperor. 

The  next  principal  legal  distinction  in 
society  is  the  eight  privil^ed  classes  which, 
with  the  imperial  famify,  constitute  the 
nine  ranks  of  civilians.  These  ranks  are 
not  hereditary  but  honorary  distinotioDS, 
and  the  privil^e  affects  only  the  degree  of 

f punishment  of  offenders  in  each  rank. 
The  word  mandarin  is  from  the  Portu- 
guese, and  IB  applied  by  foreigners,  without 
any  authority  but  wrong  usage,  to  all 
ranks  and  officers  in  the  empire.) 

Besides  these  distinctions  the  mass  oi 
the  people  are  further  subdivided  into  dif- 
ferent clans,  guilds,  societies,  professions 
and  communities,  all  of  which  in  some  de- 
gree assist  them  against  a  corrupt  magis- 
tracy, and  enable  them  to  preserve  their 
proprietary  if  not  their  personal  rights  tol- 
erably secure. 

The  Emperor  is  assisted  in  his  delibera- 
tions by  the  Nui  Koh,  or  Cabinet,  which 
consists  of  four  ta  hioh'Sz\  or  principal,  and 
two  hiepan  ta  hioh-sz,  or  joint-assistant 
Chancellors,  half  Manchus  and  half  Chi- 
nese. Under  these  are  ten  assistants  called 
hioh'Sz\  or  "  learned  scholai-s,'*  The  first 
of  the  four  Chancellors  is  esteemed  the 
Premier.  The  present  premier  of  China 
is  Muchangah,  a  Mancliu  of  great  influ- 
ence and  power,  and  probably  an  able 
man  ;  he  has  held  the  station  twelve 
years. 

The  Kuin-ki  Chu,  or  General  Council, 
composed  of  princes  of  the  blood,  Chan- 
cellors of  the  Cabinet,  the  presidents  and 
vice  presidents  of  the  six  Boards,  and 
chief  officers  of  all  the  other  courts  in  the 
capitiil,  selected  at  the  Emperor's  pleasure, 
corresponds  somewhat  to  a  ministry.  The 
King  Chau,  i.  e.  Court  Transcripts,  usually 
called  the  Peking  Gazette,  is  compiled  from 
the  records  of  the  General  Council,  and  is 
equivalent  to  our  "  official  organ." 

The  principal  executive  bodies  in  the 
capital  under  these  two  councils  are  the 
Liih  Pu,  or  Six  Boards : — 

1.  The  Li  Pa,  or  Board  of  Civil  Office. 

J^.  The  Hu  J^y,  or  Board  of  Revenue, 


8.  The  Zi  Pti,  or  Bond  of  Biteik 

4.  The  Pmi^  Pm  or  Board  of  War. 

5.  The  Hvug  Pu,  or  Boaid  of  Paniik 
ments. 

6.  The  Kmng  Pu,  or  Board  of  Worika. 
After   these   come   several  importaal 

courts: — 

1.  The  Id  Fan  Yuen,  or  Court  for  thi 
government  of  Foreigners,  commonly  eaU* 
ed  the  Colonial  Office. 

2.  The  Twchah  Yuen,  i  e. ''  All-exaifr 
ining  Court  or  Censorate,"  a  kind  of  per 
petuied  Grand  Jury. 

8.  The  Tung-^iimg  &*,  a  small  bodyel 

six  officers  to  receive  memorials  from  m» 

vincial  authorities,  or  popular  appeals  mm 

their  judgments,  and  present  them  to  th 

.  Cabinet. 

i.  The  Ta-U  Sz\  or  Court  of  Judi« 
ture,  a  kind  of  Supreme  Court,  whose  j» 
risdiotion  is  mostly  criminaL 

5.  The  HanBn  Yuen,  or  Imperial  AeaA* 
emy,  which  is  intrusted  with  uie  drawiv 
up  of  national  documents,  hirtories,  tm 
other  works. 

There  are  also  the  Tmehang  iSr*  %\ 
Sacrificial  Court;  the  Taipuk  &i\  or  Sap^h 
mtendent  of  H.  I.  M.'s  Stud;  the  jEiMBiflil 
Sa^,  or  Banqueting  House;  the  Humgh  Sd,^ 
or  Ceremonial  Court ;  the  Kwohttz*  Em,\ 
or  National  College  ;  the  Km  TUn  Kki^m\ 
Imperial  Astronomical  [Including  AstnH 
logica)]  College  ;  and  the  Tai  P  Yuen, 
Supreme  Medical  Hall. 

The  other  courts  of  the  capital  appMi 
to  have  been  subdinded  and  multipliea  llj 
a  great  degree  to  give  employment  M 
Manchus  and  to  graduates  who  come  froij 
every  part  of  the  empire,  and  thus  il 
strengthen  the  power  of  the  throne.  lli|| 
total  number  of  civilians  in  employ  is  erii^ 
mated  at  fourteen  thousand,  but  uiose 
pendent  on  government  are  many 
this  amount.    . 

Besides  this  general  government, 
eighteen  provinces  of  the  emigre  are 
corporated  under  eleven  governments, 
which  are  eight  tsungtuh  or  gov 
general,  fifteen  fuyen,  nineteen  treas 
eighteen  judges,  seventeen  literary 
cellors,  fifteen  conmianders  of  the  fi 
and  1 740  prefects  of  districts.  The 
grades  of  these  provincial  officers 
themselves  every  month  to  the  thi 
sending  his  majesty  a  salntatoiy  can 
yellow  paper  in  a  silken  entdopeb  vii 
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M.  The  Emperor  or  hU  secretary 
rith  the  vt-rmilion  pencil,  CAi'n- 
,  Ourself  is  we!]. 

ppointinent  of  officers  in  China 
iorelically  based  on  literary  merit, 
itHg  or  chancellor  of  a  province  is 
Beer,  and  ranks  next  to  the/uy^n. 
le  district  magistrates  come  a  host 
terns  in  all  departments. 
administration  of  the  laws  there 
,ch  jealousy  of  superiors  and  in- 
nd  such  a  complete  system  of  es- 
>»  tends  todestroy  honorable  fidel- 
lake  bribery,  corruption,  and  cxtor- 
^e.  Yet  on  the  whole  it  is  gene- 
honest  and  cqmtable  officers  who 
le  bad  ones  get  pasquinaded  by 
stuck  up  in  the  streets,  while  the 
«ome  extremely  popular.  The 
fficers  ore  generally  able  men. 
peculiar  manner  of  appealing  to 
truths  in  their  etate  papers  is 
!3  quite  amusing,  Commiesioner 
ym  only  fault  was  tlie  universal 
bigotry,  thus  began  a  letter  to  the 
f  England  respecting  the  interdic- 
opinm  ; — "Whereas  the  ways  of 
are  without  partjality,  and  no 
is  allowed  to  injure  others  in  order 
t  one's  self,  und  that  men's  natu- 
gs  are  not  very  diverse  (for  where 
.t  does  not  abhor  death  and  love 
.iierefore  your  honorable  nation, 
beyond  the  wide  ocean,  at  a  dis- 
twenty  thousand  li,  also  acknowl- 
e  same  ways  of  Heaven,  the  same 
Bture,  and  has  the  like  perceptions 
istinctions  between  life  and  death, 
and  injury."  The  Commissioner 
le  old  mistake  of  supposing  too 
sral  perfection  in  humanity.  How 
ly  spoke  Lord  Melbourne  in  a  sub- 
debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  : — 
«Bess  immense  territories  peculiar- 
for  raising  opium,  and  though  ho 
isb  that  goTemraont  were  not  so 
concenied  in  the  traffic,  he  was 
lared  to  pledge  himself  to  rehn- 
"  Ac.,  ic  Uis  Lordship  evidently 
subject  in  unBthtT  tight. 
e  whole,  there  is  perhaps  the  same 
Y  in  the  Chinese  adnunistraliot)  of 
s  compared  with  that  of  our  own. 
(l«  in  their  social  and  moral  condi- 
he  machine  with  them  is  ingenious, 
ks  clumsily.    They  effect  the  uj^- 


mate  object,  hut  it  is  at  an  infinitely  greater 
waate  of  labor.  All  departments  with 
them  are  more  corrupt.  They  suffer  from 
petty  exactions.  Men  are  often  robbed 
among  them,  houses  burnt  and  women  sto- 
len. Justice  sells  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  . 
here.  The  reports  of  their  trials  are  sum- 
mary. Substitution  is  allowed  for  punish- 
ment, and  whoever  can  pay  may  even 
find  men  who  will  suffer  death  in  his 
place  to  procure  a  provision  for  their  fami- 
lies. Torture  is  still  used  in  their  courts. 
They  have  riots  and  inaurreclions  worse 
than  those  of  Philadelphia.  But  it  is  after 
all  a  great  fact  in  the  world's  history  that 
snch  an  immense  pagan  population  should 
have  gone  on  so  long,  and  subdued  and  re- 
plenished so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

It  shows  how  a  single  conservaUve 
principle,  that  of  reverence  for  the  past, 
will  sustain  a  people  under  all  the  pressure 
of  sin,  and  dunly  enlighten  their  path  for 
ages  throng!)  the  thick  darkness  of  natural 
religion.  'I'he  san^e  piinciple  that  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  their  government  also 
pomts  out  the  only  road  to  ambition  under 
it.  Reverence  for  the  past  has  perpetuated 
a  teat  of  merit  never  applied  in  any  other 
nation.  The  Chinese  are  a  race  of  pedants. 
Their  whole  mind  turns  backward.  With 
a  reverence  for  learning  that  has  led  tliem 
to  make  scholarship  the  chief  meana  of 
attaining  distinction,  they  cling  to  old 
dogmas  with  a  tenacity  that  leaves  no 
strength  for  original  thinking.  From  tlieii- 
earliest  years  the  writings  of  their  ancient 
sages  are  the  only  study.  Their  schools 
are  very  strict.  Boys  acquire  in  them 
their  strange  language  and  their  classical 
taste  at  the  same  time ;  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  classic  writings  are  so  far  a  key 
to  the  ditficulties  of  their  tongue  that  euch 
helps  to  perpetuate  the  other. 

There  are  four  literary  degrees.  The 
first,  tiulsai,  is  flowering  talent.  To  ob- 
tain it  the  young  student  must  pass  through 
three  emminatioas.  The  first  is  held  under 
the  hioching  of  the  district,  who  assembles 
the  candidates  in  the  hall  of  examination, 
selects  a  theme,  and  gives  one  day  to 
write  the  essay.  When  the  essays  are 
handed  in  they  are  submitted  to  a  board 
of  examiners,  and  the  successful  names 
are  pasted  upon  the  walla  of  the  ma^^ 
trate'a  bail :  this  bunor  is  caUeii  hien  min 
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I.  e.,  having  a  name  in  the  villuge.  The 
strictneaa  of  this  primary  examination  may 
be  judged  from  the  instances  of  two  dis- 
tricts in  1832,  when  the  number  of  candi- 
dates was  2U00,  and  only  IS  in  one  district 
and  14  in  another  obt^ncd  the  kien  "ling; 
the  entire  population  of  tlie  districts  was 
.1  million  ana  a  half.  The  next  examina- 
tion ia  before  the  prefect  of  the  depart- 
ment. If  the  successful  in  each  district 
were  in  the  above  proportion,  there  would 
be  generally  200  candidates.  The  exam- 
ination is  conducted  in  the  same  way,  and 
is  still  more  rigorous  than  the  first ;  the 
degree  is  called  /u  mhig,  having  a  name 
in  the  department.  The  successful  are 
eligible  to  a  third  trial  in  the  provincial 
eity,  at  which  those  who  again  succeed 
receive  the  degree  of  liutsai,  which  has 
been  translated  "  bachelor  of  arts." 

In  the  province  of  Kwangtung,  (Canton,) 
with  a  population  by  the  census  of  nine- 
teen millions,  there  are  about  1 2,000  baohe- 
lors.  In  the  city  the  number  of  all  who 
have  obtained  literary  degrees  is  only  300. 
This  decree  exempts  its  possessors  from 
corporal  pimishment,  renders  them  con- 
spicuous in  thrar  native  place,  and  eligible 
as  candidates  for  the  next  degree  above. 
It  mny  be  obtained  by  purchase,  from 
S200  up  lo  *1,000  and  more  being  the 
price,  but  that  does  not  entitle  the  pos- 
sessor to  strive  higher. 

The  second  degree  is  that  of  ht-jin.  or 
"  promoted  men,  and  entitles  its  posses- 
sors to  become  officers.  The  examinations 
are  held  trienniolly  in  each  provincial  city 
of  the  empire,  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. Each  city  has  a  great  hall  with 
numerous  cells  arranged  around  an  open 
court.  The  hall  at  Canton  will  accommo- 
date 10,000.  The  candidates  before  en- 
tering are  registered  and  then  searched, 
to  see  that  no  miniature  editions  of  the 
classics  are  found  upon  them,  or  anything 
which  can  assist  in  the  tasks.  If  anything 
be  found  upon  them,  they  are  punished 
with  the  cangiie,  (the  board  around  the 
neck.)  degraded  from  the  first  degree  and 
prohibited  another  trial ;  their  fatners  and 
tirtors  are  also  punished.  The  furniture 
of  each  cell  consists  of  two  boards,  con- 
trived for  a  scat  and  eating  table  and  writ- 
ing desk.  Every  menial  and  officer  who 
npinfo  it  sparehed,  and  the  place  carefully 
aoldien.      The  cxumination 


lasts  tliree  days,  and  the  eonf 
the  cramped  cells  often  kills  oh 
who  enter  again  and  agaui  in  ) 
last  succeeding.  Father,  son,  i 
son  have  sometimes  appeared  at 
examination.  When  any  one  t 
of  the  regulations,  bis  name  i 
out"  on  the  outside  of  the  hall 
dismissed  fill  another  time.  M 
hundred  persons  are  thus  "  pi 
every  examination. 

There  are  four  themes  giv* 
first  day,  one  of  which  must  be 
These  are  sentence  frora  the  el 
1828  the  4800  candidates  wen 
upon  these  ' — "  Tsangtse'  said, ' 
ability,  and  yet  ask  of  those  wl 
to  know  much  and  yet  inquu- 
who  know  little  ;  to  possess  at 
pear  not  to  possess ;  to  be  f u 
appear  empty."  "  He  took  hoi 
by  the  two  extremes,  and  in  his 
of  the  people  maintained  the  j 
dium."  "  A  man  from  his  yoi 
eight  principles,  and  when  he 
manhood,  he  wishes  to  reduc 
practice."  The  fourth  essay  w 
pentameters,  "  The  sound  of  t 
the  green  of  the  hills  and  watei 
four  themes  are  from  the  Four  I 
next  day  five  are  selected  froo 
Classics  ;  and  the  last  five,  topi. 
ing  doubtful  affairs  of  state,  are 
These  take  a  free  range  of  discu 

Twenty-five  days  are  allotvf 
ten  members  of  the  examining 
rend  the  essays,  which,  at  the 
portion,  would  be  about  200 
dietii- — an  agreeable  task  !  But 
gerous  for  an  examiner  to  retu 
read.  One  candidate  printed 
returned,  which  led  to  his  owi 
tion,  the  pimishment  of  the  eia 
the   passing  a  severe   law   agr 

On  the  9th  or  10th  of  the 
names  of  the  successful  are  proi 
a  crier  from  the  highest  tower  i 
and  next  morning  the  hst  is  hat 
the  streets  and  sent  to  all  ps 
province.  Then  come  salutes  and 
social  banquets  and  rejoicings  I 
tors  ;  of  whom  there  ore  about  i 
three  years,  all  over  the  empire 
The  third  degree,  (n'ni;, 
scholars,"  is  conferred  after  anot 


leat  d^rree  of  kanliti  constitutes 
iber  of  the  Imperiftl  Academy, 
a  him  to  a  salary.    It  is  con- 


tem  is  said  to  be  extremely  im- 

pisctical  operslion.     Private 

placed  upon  the  themes,  and  a 

um  prevjonsly  given  to  the  ei- 

rery  sure  to  soften  the  severity 

dsms.     Eight  thousand  doltara 

;  the  price  of  a  bachelor's  degree 

It  IS  curious  what  power  there 

>y  and  infiuence,'  In  all  parts  of 

With  all  their  chec^,  it  ia 

it  is  surpri»ng  that  any  person 

ager  in  his  studies,  or  confident 

ities,  as  even  to  think  that  he 

0  office  by  them  alone." 

'able  attention  is  paid  to  female 
in  China,  and  literary  attain- 
considered  creditable  to  ladies, 
flnall  feet.     The  list  of  oames  of 

1  in  their  annals  is  a  long  one. 
I,  the  Governor-general  of  Can- 
0,  while  in  office,  published  a 
lis  deceased  daughter's  poetical 

(We  have  never  read  them,  but 
'ttbt  they  are  very  fine.) 
nese  language  is  understood  by 
«1  men,  among  four  millions  of 


include  such  o 
by  some  iaveruoo  or  altentioiit  loqaira  s 
different  meaning.  Thus  a  Awl*  turned 
to  the  right,  means  ihe  right ;  to  the  left, 
(Ae  left.     There  are  372  of  these. 

The  fifth  class,  kiai  thing,  i.  e.  nnlling 
sound  symbols,  contmn  21,810  characters 
— ^nearly  all  the  language.  These  are 
composed  of  a  picture  or  imitative  symbol, 
united  to  one  which  merely  imparts  a 
sound  to  the  compound ;  the  former 
usually  partakes  more  or  less  of  the  new 
idea,  while  the  latter  loses  its  own  mean- 
ing, and  gives  only  its  name.  They  differ 
from  Arabic  numerals,  in  that  the  latter 
can  only  indicate  meaning  and  never  lound. 
As  an  illustration  of  their  origin,  suppose 
the  name  of  a  new  insect,  called  nan  where 
it  was  found,  was  to  be  written  for  the  , 
first  time,  The  writer  would  select  some 
character  that  troi  itnoim  to  have  that 
sound,  and  join  it  with  the  symbol  ehting, 
meanino;  insect ;  then  ehung  nan  would 
mean  ^e  intect  nan.  Some  might  call  it 
MMCt  wuth,  but  the  design  of  the  combi- 
nation would  be  the  guide.  If  nan  were 
called  nam  or  Ian,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  people  there  would  give  it 
that  name,  and  the  others  would  not 
understand  them,  until  the  character  was 
written.     The  similarity  in  sound  of  all 
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contains  44,449 ;  but  the  first  oontains 
thousands  that  are  obsolete  and  onnsuaL 
The  burden  of  remembering  so  many  com- 
plicated symbols,  whose  form,  sound  and 
meaning  are  all  necessary  to  enable  the 
student  to  read  and  write  mtelligibly,  is  so 
great  that  those  in  common  use  are 
abridged  and  made  to  bear  many  meanings. 
A  good  knowledge  of  ten  thousand  c^ 
racters  would  be  sufficient  to  read  any 
work  in  Chinese  or  write  on  any  subject ; 
four  or  five  thousand  are  sufficient  for  all 
common  purposes,  and  two-thirds  of  that 
number  might  suffice. 

Each  character  is  a  word,  and  must  be 
learned  separately,  the  sound  giving  but 
little  clue  to  the  meaning.  For  this  rea- 
son the  grammar  of  the  language  is  con- 
fined to  syntax  and  prosody.  Of  these 
the  rules  are  simple.  The  characters  are 
in  general  monosyllables,  and  have  many 
sounds  which  cannot  be  written  in  English, 
and  vice  versa.  Thus  flannel  in  Chmese 
is  fat-ian-yin ;  stairs,  v^'ia-9£  ;  impreg- 
nable, im-pi'luk-na-pu-H.  There  are  three 
principal  dialects  and  an  endless  variety 
oi  patois,  called  hiang  tan  or  village  brogue, 
an  interpreter  of  which  is  attached  to  al- 
most every  officer's  court  to  translate  the 
peculiar  phrases  of  witnesses.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  court  dialect  and  the 
Canton  is  illustrated  by  the  sentence,  1  do 
not  understand  what  he  says. 

Court  dialect. —  Wo  min  pith  tung  teh 
ta  kiang  shim  mo. 

Canton  dialect. — Ngo  'm  hiu  ku  hong 
mat  ye. 

This  is  almost  as  great  a  difference  as 
any  in  the  British  Islands. 

In  sur\'eying  Chinese  literature  the  au- 
thority is  the  Sz*  Fa  Tsiuen  Shu  Tsun- 
tniih,  or  Catalogue  of  all  the  Books  in  the 
Four  Libraries,  i.  e.,  Classical,  Historical 
and  Professional  writings  and  Belles  Lettres. 

At  the  head  of  the  IVuh  King  is  placed 
the  Yih  King,  or  Book  of  Changes,  which 
is  held  in  great  veneration  for  its  antiquity 
and  occult  wisdom.  It  was  composed  in 
prison  by  Wdn  Wang,  the  Literary  Prince, 
about  B.C.  1 1 50.  It  has  formed  the  basis  of 
a  species  of  divination,  and  the  great  writers 
of  China  ever  since  Confucius  have  been 
endeavoring  to  explain  its  aphorisms. 
The  Catalogue  enumerates  1450  treatises, 
memoirs,  digests,  expositions,  Ac,  on  this 


The  8ku  Simg,  oar  Book  of  BeoordB. 
This  is  a  series  of  dialogues  on  the  eariy 
history  of  the  empire,  compiled  by  Confa- 
cius,  and  is  fall  of  wise  mftxims.  lU 
morals  for  a  pagan  work  are  good.  Hie 
knowledge  of  one  true  Ood  is  plainly  in- 
timated m  it. 

The  Shi  Emg,  or  Book  of  Odes,  has 
another  long  list  of  commentators  in  "the 
catalogue.  The  extracts  from  some  of  the 
odes  are  quite  poetic.  The  following  shows 
the  rhyme  of  one  of  them : — 


Kien  kia  tsang  taang. 
Pih  lu  wei  ahwang ; 

So  wei  i  jin, 
Tsai  shwui  yih  fang. 

.« 
^  Green  yet  are  the  reeds  and  mdies,  a 

Though  the  white  dews  congeal  in  hoar  fitMt;    ^ 
That  man  of  whom  I  speak 
Is  on  the  water's  flEirthest  shcre." 


.  1 


Then  comes  the  list  of  writers  upon  the  . 
14  Ki,  or  Book  of  l^tes,  which  has  been 
the  great  finiide  of  Chinese  manners  and  . 
customs.  It  gives  directions  for  all  the  ^ 
actions  of  life.  The  state  ceremoniaiy  is 
founded  upon  it,  and  it  \b  the  statute  book  ^ 
of  the  Bosird  of  lUtes  at  Peking. 

Commentaries  on  the  last  of  the  Five 
Classics,   the   Chun  Tsu,  or  Spring  and 
Autumn  Annals  of  Confucius,  are  next 
enumerated.     These  are  followed  by  the 
vast  number  of  expositors  of  the  prindples 
of  the  Five  Classics  as  a  whole.     Tlien   1 
are  given  the  writers  on  Filial  Duty,  who 
have  based  their  works  on  the  apothe^ 
of  Confucius.     This  is  esteemed  the  high-   _ 
est  of  all  the  virtues.     Toy  books  are 
written  upon  it   for  children.   The  three 
following  stories  are  from  a  popular  one  -i 
called  the  Twenty -four  Filials : —  * 


"In  the  Chan  djrnasty  lived  Chunfr  Yn, 
named  also  Tsz^lu,  who,  because  his  fiunilr 
was  poor,  usually  ate  herbs  and  coarse  pnlw ; 
and  he  also  went  more  than  a  hundrea  li  to 
procure  rice  for  his  parents.  Afterwards,  when 
they  were  dead,  he  went  south  to  the  coantrr 
of  Tsu,  where  he  was  made  commander  of  a 
Imndred  companies  of  chariots ;  there  he  be- 
came rich,  storing  up  grain  in  myriads  of 
measures,  reclining  upon  CDshions,  and  eadDg 
food  served  to  him  in  numerous  dishes ;  bi 
sighing,  he  said,  *  Although  I  should  now  de- 
sire to  eat  coarse  herbs  and  bring  rice  for  mj 
parents,  it  cannot  be !' " 

"  Mang  Tsong,  who  lifed  In  tiie  Trin  4f- 
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»Mty,  when  yoDOg  lost  hia  falher.  Ule  mother 
v&»  \-eij  Rick ;  B^  one  winter's  day  eiie  bn^il 
a  l^ste  a  eoup  mude  of  bamboo  eproutB,  bul 
Uutg  eoald  not  procure  any.  At  last  he  went 
nto  IbR  erove  or  bambooe,  clasped  the  trees 
irith  his  ^Bods,  and  wept  bilterly.  Hia  lilial 
tffection  moved  Nalure,  and  the  f^und  slowly 
opened,  Ecnding  Tortli  sevcra]  Bboote,  which  he 
^Ihered  sod  carried  home.  He  made  a  eoup 
with  Oipm,  or  wliicli  liis  mother  ale  and  im- 
mediately recuvered  from  her  malady." 

"  ^\'u  Maiig,  a  lad  eight  years  of  age,  who 
livpd  under  the  Tsin  dynasty,  was  very  dutiful 
to  his  pareDts.  They  were  «o  poor  Ilmt  they 
could  uot  afford  to  furnish  mneqaito  curtaina ; 
and  every  siimmer's  night  myriads  of  raiia- 
quiloes  attacked  them,  imrestrainpdly  feasting 
upiin  their  flesh  and  blood.  Althougli  they 
were  so  man^,  yet  Wu  woold  not  drive  them 
away  from  hinteelf,  lest  they  should  go  to  his 
larents  and  annoy  them  more.  Such  was  hia 
affeetion." 

After  the  Five  Classics  are  given  the 
Four  Books,  with  their  commentators. 

The  first  of  them  is  the  Ta  Hiuh,  Su- 
perior Lessons  or  School  of  Adults,  which 
has  been  tratielated  into  EngUsh. 

Tlie  second  is  the  Chung  Yung,  or  True 
Uedium,  also  translated. 

The  third  is  iun  Fu,  or  Conversations  of 
Confucius.  In  these  occurs  the  following 
remitrkublc  passage.  In  reply  lu  the  ques- 
tion whether  one  word  will  not  express  the 
conduct  most  fitting  for  one's  whole  life, 
he  replied,  "  Will  not  the  word  (Aiisene?" 
which  he  explains  as  meaning,  "  Do  not 
unto  others  what  you  would  not  have  them 
do  to  yon."  If  this  be  correctly  rendered, 
it  shows  liow  near  and  jet  how  very  far 
the  greatest  utilitarian,  perhaps,  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  was  from  one  of  the  funda- 
mental doctrines  of  Christianity. 

The  last  of  the  Four  Books  consists  en- 
tirely of  the  writings  of  Menciiis,  one  of  the 
early  disciples  of  Confucius.  The  names 
of  these  philosopherB  are  both  latinized, 
the  real  ones  being  Mang  taz'  and  Chung 
fut«z' :  liz  and  JuIk'  signifying  rahbi  or 
eminent  teacher. 

After  these  comes  the  Tliousand  Char- 
actor  Classic ;  then  the  Odes  for  Children, 
the  Juvenile  Instructor ;  MusiciJ  Works ; 
the  principal  Orammars  and  Dictionaries, 
Lexicons  and  Encyclopedias. 

Under  the  second  or  Historical  division 
of  the  Catalogue,  besides  many  grave 
works,  there  are  many  biographies.    One 


biographical  work  is  in  120  volumes.  An- 
other, the  Lieh  Nn  Chutn,  or  Memoirs  of 
Distinguished  Ladies  of  Ancient  Times,  hr 
Lu  Hiang,  fi.  C.  125,  is  often  cited  by  wn- 
tera  on  female  education  to  show  how  wo- 
men were  formerly  trained  in  virtues  and 
accomplishments. 

Among  the  statistical  and  geographical 
works  is  the  Complete  Antiquarian  Resear- 
ches of  Ma  Twanlin,  A.  D.  1275,  which  is 
considered  of  great  value  by  philologists 
and  scholars ;  the  present  dynasty  has  pub- 
Uslied  a  supplement  U>  it  bringing  it  down 
to  the  present  time. 

The  third  division  of  the  Catalogue  is. 
arranged  under  fourteen  sections,  tiz..  Phi- 
losophical, MlUlary,  Legal,  Agricultural, 
Medical,  Mathematical  and  Magical  wri- 
tings, works  on  the  Libenil  Arts,  Collec- 
tions, Miscellanies,  Encyclopedias,  Novels, 
&c.,  and  treatises  on  the  tenets  of  the  Bud- 
Iiists  and  Rationalists. 

Chu  Hi,  the  founder  of  the  school 
called  the  Ju  Kia  Lui,  or  Literary  Family, 
ought  to  have  been  bora  in  Qerraany. 
Hear  how  he  reasons  on  the  Sum  and 
Eal  :— 

"  Should  any  ask  whether  the  immaterial  prin- 
ciple or  primary  malter  eiiwed  firct,  I  should 
say  that  the  inimaterial  principle  on  nsaiiming 
a  figure  ascended,  and  primary  matter  nn  assa- 
ming  form  descended.  Whsr  we  come  to  speak 
of  aaaumiiig  form  and  ascending  and  de^n^end- 
inf!i  how  can  we  divest  oursclve*  of  the  idea  of 
priority  and  subsequence?  When  the  immate- 
rial principle  does  not  aseumo  a  form,  priniary 
matter  tJien  becomes  coarse  and  forms  a  sedi- 

"  Originally,  however,  no  priority  or  subse- 
quence can  be  predicated  of  the  immaterial 
principle  and  primary  matter,  and  yet  if  you  in- 
eiat  in  carrying  ont  tha  reasoning  lo  the  ques- 
tion of  llieir  origin,  then  yon  nucst  say  that  the 
imjnnterial  principle  baa  the  priority ;  but  it  is 
not  a  separate  and  distinct  thmg ;  it  is  just  con- 
tained in  the  centre  of  the  prinaary  matter,  m 
that  icpre  there  no  primary  mailer,  fnen  Ibis  ini- 
tnalerial  prhltiiJe  vrould  hare  no  yiace  of  altaek- 


One  or  two  Chinese  novels  have  been 
translaUd  into  English.  They  form  tho 
greatest  portion  and  the  worst  of  their  na- 
tional hterature.  Some  have  ingenious 
plots  and  characters  well  sustained,  but 
the  most  are  almost  as  bad  as  the  modem 
French  ones  that  abound  in  oui  e,he&Y 
booi-shops.  Thereare,itiB  aUtei,  "\,Vc«.- 
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sands  and  myriads  of  them/'  The  de- 
partment of  plays  and  poems  also  includes 
an  innumerable  collection.  Many  from  the 
Hundred  Plays  of  Yuen  have  been  trans- 
lated into  the  French.  One  published  by 
Pere  Premare,  in  I'/dl,  entitled  the  Orphan 
of  Chau,  was  taken  by  Voltaire  as  the 
ground- work  of  one  of  his  own.  The  Heir 
m  Old  Ase  and  the  Sorrows  of  Han  were 
translated  into  English  by  Sir  J.  F.  Davis, 
and  published  in  1830. 

Chinese  essayists  are,  like  many  of  our 
preachers  and  lecturers,  in  a  habit  of  felici- 
tating themselves  and  their  readers  that 
they  were  bom  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  in 
the  land  of  freedom  and  enlightenment. 
Compared  with  the  nations  around  them, 
they  certainly  have  some  reason  for  com- 
placency ;  but  in  their  daily  life  they  are 
yet  very  remote  from  the  comforts  of  mod- 
em civilization.  Their  peculiar  style  of 
building  is  well  known  from  jars  and  tea 
sets.  Generally  their  houses  are  of  one 
story,  without  cellars,  basements  or  attics. 
They  are  built  of  brick,  sometimes  of  wood 
and  tiled  or  thatched  ;  it  matters  but  little 
whether  the  walls  are  exactly  upright  or 
not.  The  general  arrangement  is  that  of  a 
series  of  rooms  separated  and  lighted  by 
intervening  courts,  communicating  by  a 
covered  corridor,  which  opens  out  upon  a 
garden,  or  by  side  passarjes.  Thus  there 
is  one  comfort  for  the  Chmese  ladies,  that 
they  do  not  have  to  carry  their  pinched 
feet  up  and  down  stairs.  Instead  of  their 
doors  being  rectangular  like  ours,  they  are 
sometimes  round,  or  leaf-shaped,  or  semi- 
circular, and  it  is  not  the  custom  to  have 
them  open  opposite  to  each  other,  lest  evil 
spirits  find  their  way  from  the  street  into 
the  recesses  of  the  dwelling.  The  rooms 
are  lighted  only  by  sky  lights,  and  laminae 
of  oyster  shells  or  oiled  paper  are  used  in- 
stead of  glass,  though  that  is  coming  into 
use  in  Canton.  Warming  the  house  is 
rare ;  fuel  is  scarce  and  high  priced,  and 
cooking  is  usually  done  with  small  portable 
furnaces.  The  shops  open  altogether  in 
front,  like  ours  in  Chatham  street.  Few 
streets  in  Chinese  cities  are  more  than  ten 
or  twelve  feet  wide.  There  are  no  public 
fountains  nor  any  open  spaces  except  small 
areas  before  temples.  Fires  are  very  dan- 
firerous.  All  sorts  of  odors  pervade  the 
as  all  sorts  of  offid  is  carefully  pre- 
mad  carried  through  them  at  all 


homv.    lliey  are  paved  with  slabs  of  stone 
and  are  tolerably  clean,  but  not  laid  ont 
straight ;  and  some  of  them  are  smgnkriy 
irr^^dar,  as  it  is  not  considered  Incky  to 
have  the  houses  even.    The  names  are 
marked  on  gatewa3rs  at  the  ends.    fCav- 
eras  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  conn- 
try,  but  there  are  no  boarding  houses.  All 
shops  close  at  nightfall,  and  persons  going 
abroad  carry  lanterns.     Over  all  the  thor- 
oughfares are  watch-towers  with  watchers 
to  look  out  for  fires  and  strike  the  hoars  of 
the  niffht  upon  gongs.    When  fires  occur, 
the  officers  of  government  are  held  respon- 
sible ;  if  ten  houses  are  burned  within  the 
walls,  the  highest  officer. in  it  is  fined  nine 
months'  pay ;  if  thirty,  a  years'  salary ;  if 
three  hundred  he  is  deeded  one  deme. 
The  police  are  authorised  to  pull  £>wn 
houses.    They  have  fire  engines  like  ours, 
which  they   hurry  throuj^  the  narrow 
streets  at  a  tremendous  rate. 

The  pagodas  we  read  of  are  not  merely 
temples — ^they  are  erected  to  secure  ffood 
luck,  according  to  the  rules  dl  the  /sn^- 
ahujui,  or  wind  and  water  doctrine. 

The  country  m  China  is  generally  di- 
versified and  full  of  beautiful  landscapes. 
The  facilities  for  water  carriage  are  so 
great,  that  the  travelling  is  mostly  that 
way ;  their  carts  and  wheel-barrows  are 
mere  boxes,  with  solid  wooden  wheels. 
There  are  84,000  boats  registered  as  be- 
longing to  Canton  ;  their  appearance,  and 
the  manner  of  life  on  the  river,  has  been 
often  described. 

Dress  imdergoes  the  caprices  of  fashion 
in  China  as  well  as  elsewhere,  but  the 
changes  are  less  frequent  and  striking. 
The  shaven  head  and  queue  originatdi 
with  the  Manchus,  no  longer  ago  than 
1627.  A  long,  thick,  black  queue  is  a 
thing  to  be  proud  of ;  the  common  people 
frequently  play  tricks  with  it,  two  or  three 
tying  the  ends  together  and  testing  the 
strength  of  their  scalps  ;  nothing  imtates 
them  more  than  to  cut  it  off,  as  to  be  with- 
out one  is  equivalent  to  banishment  from 
decent  society.  Hydrophobia  is  a  national 
ailment  with  the  Chinese,  and  if  cleanli- 
ness be  next  to  godhness,  as  an  old  writer 
observes,  it  is  no  wonder  they  are  pagans. 

The  head-dress  of  ladies  is  very  becom- 
ing. The  copious  black  hair  is  gathovd 
bfusk  in  a  large  oval  plait,  which  is  kept  in 
shape  and  place  by  a  broad  fin  pbeed 
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lengllmise  on  it,  and  fastened  by  a  shorter 
one  K<Hng  Across  imder  the  plait.  The 
hair  of  the  forehead  is  drawn  back  into  the 
knot,  and  elevated  a  little  ia  front  by  comb- 
ing it  over  the  finger;  in  front  of  the  knot 
a  lube  with  flowere  is  oft^n  inserted.  No 
bonnets,  caps  or  veils  are  worn  abroad  ; 
a  light  bamboo  hat  or  umbrella  keeps  ofT 
the  sun.  The  women  of  Kiangsu  wear  a 
band  of  fur  round  their  heads  ;  a  fiat  piece 
of  straw,  trimmed  with  blue  cloth,  also 
serves  them  for  a  bomiet.  The  hair  of 
girls  is  left  unbound  ;  young  ladies  plait  a 
tress  down  the  neck  and  from  the  tem- 
ples.    Both  sexes  wear  false  hair. 

Tlie  dress  of  gentlewomen  is,  like  that  of 
their  husbands,  regulated  by  sumptuarr 
laws ;  but  they  are  at  liberty  to  make  it 
splendid  with  rich  silks,  gay  colors,  and 
beautiful  embroidery.  I'ho  neck  of  the 
robe  is  protected  by  a  stiff  band;  the 
.slecvca  arc  very  large  and  long  ;  there  is 
no  girdle  or  stays,  only  a  loose  embroider- 
ed lunie  reaching  half  way  below  the 
knee.  Below  this  appears  the  petticoat, 
which  is  very  pretty  and  peculiar,  Each 
«ade  of  the  skirt  is  plaited  about  six  times, 
and  in  front  and  rear  arc  two  pieces  of 
buckrum  to  which  they  are  attached  :  the 
phiiis  and  front  pieces  are  stiffened  with 
lining,  and  gaily  embroidered.  When  the 
feet  are  together  the  plaits  are  closed,  but 
in  walking  they  open  and  shut,  disclosing 
differently  colored  embroidery, 

li  is  not  known  whether  the  practice  of 
comprew-ing  the  feet  arose  from  the  fash- 
ion being  set  by  a  popular  empress,  who 
was  club-footed,  or  originated  in  the 
men's  desire  to  keep  their  wives  at 
home ;  it  began  about  A.  D.-  950.  All 
classes  practice  it  except  the  boat-women, 
maid -servants,  etc.  Sometimes  it  is  begun 
ss  soon  as  the  child  can  walk  ;  at  others 
it  is  deferred  till  seven  or  eight.  Little 
girls  with  little  feet,  may  be  seen  playing 
in  the  street  as  freely  as  though  the  pro- 
cess hod  not  been  applied  ;  so  that  it  hurts 
them  lees,  perhaps,  than  our  tight  lacing. 
I^adies  always  walk  quick,  and  swing  their 
trms  to  keep  from  falling. 

Cosmetics  are  used  by  them,  to  the  seri- 
ous injury  of  their  faces.  On  grand  oc- 
cMJons  they  cover  their  countenances  with 
■rhitc  paint,  rouge  their  tips  and  cheeks, 
tad  blacken  their  eyebrows.  "  A  belle  ia 
dt^cribed  as  havmg  cheeks  like  the  almond 


flovrer,  hpa  like  a  peach's  hloom,  waist  as 
the  willow  leaf,  eyes  bright  as  dancing 
ripples  in  the  sun,  and  footsteps  like  tbe 
lotus  flower."  Much  care  is  bestowed  upon 
the  toilet ;  but  their  dramas  do  not  shoir 
that  high-bom  ladies  spend  most  of  iheir 
lime  in  idleness  or  dressing. 

In  washing,  the  Chinese  use  a  basin  of 
tepid  water  and  a  cloth,  and  "  never  look 
so  dirty  as  when  trying  to  clean  themselves." 
Shaving  is  always  done  by  a  barber.  Whis- 
kers are  never  worn,  nor  mustaches  under 
forty.  Both  acjes  use  snuff  and  tobacco, 
but  it  is  much  milder  than  ours.  lUcc  is 
the  staff  of  life.  '■  CAiA  kuo/an  ?"  i.  e. 
Have  you  eaten  rice  ?  is  equivalent  to, 
"How  do  youdo?"  They  use  a  great  variety 
of  culinary  vegetables,  fruits  and  pre^serves, 
though  the  proportion  of  animal  food  is 
probably  the  same  as  in  other  countries  in 
tbe  same  climate.  Pork  is  the  common 
meat ;  horse  flesh  and  venison  arc  some- 
times seen,  and  rarely  a  few  kittens  and 
puppies  reared  upon  rice.  They  have  many 
unpalatable  oily  dishes  and  stews,  hut  Mr. 
Williams  slates  that  he  never  saw  any  rats 
or  mice  in  the  market.  When  taunted  by 
foreigners  fortheir  omnivorous  propensities, 
the  L'hmese  retort  by  saying,  ■'  You  eat 
cheese,  and  when  it  can  almost  walk."  One 
was  asked  respecting  the  rat  soup  ;  he  re- 
plied, '•  Tliose  who  eat  it  should  mix  cheese 
with  it,  that  it  might  serve  us  both."  Frogs 
are  universally  eaten.  Indeed,  in  llie  way 
of  fish,  nothing  comes  amiss  (o  the  Chi- 
nese palate,  from  sharks  to  water-snakes, 
and  their  unrivalled  ingenuity  is  tusked  to 
the  utmost  to  catch  them  and  rear  them. 


Wher 


-  ther 


running  stream  it  is 
turned  to  account,  and  tanks  are  placed  in 
the  streets  with  water  running  through 
them,  where  carp  and  salmon  arc  fattened 
till  they  can  scarcely  turn  round.  The  most 
repulsive  food  is  the  locusts,  grasshoppers, 
ground  grubs,  fried  silk-worms  and  the 
water-snakes.  Sugar  and  molasses  arc  sold 
in  the  streets.  The  milkme.".'s  cry  is  J^ijau 
not .'  Women's  milk  is  sold  for  infnnts  and 
superannuated  people.  Cold  wuter  is  not 
drank,  as  cold  lirjuids  arc  considered  un- 
wholesome ;  the  common  beverages  are  tea 
and  whiskey,  both  of    which  are   taken 

The  separation  of  the  sexes  leaves  the 
Chinese  alone  in  his  pleasures,  Iiiter.iVwrft 
bang  Ihe  path  of  atcbition,  ia  nol  %  Bvi\i^ecX 
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of  general  free  conversatioii,  and  there  b 
scarcely  any  social  barrier  between  him  and 
the  gaming  table,  the  opium  pipe,  and 
other  animal  excitement,  except  those  aris- 
lias  from  business  and  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taining a  thrifty  reputaUon.  Eren  brothers 
and  sisters  meet  under  constraint  after 
childhood,  and  the  separation  is  as  strict  as 
the  most  rigid  Grahamite  in  New  England 
could  desire ;  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Chinese  take  care  to  marry  their  children 
at  a  very  early  age.  The  preliminaries  be- 
fore marriage  are  arranged  by  professional 
matchmakers,  whose  office  is  considered 
honorable.  After  the  ceremonies  and  the 
procession  to  the  bridegroom's  house,  he 
takes  the  hat  and  mantle  from  his  wife,  and 
sees  her,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life.  When  he  has  taken  a  good  look,  the 
guests  and  friends  come  in  and  criticise  her 
openly ;  the  women  are  said  to  be  unmer- 
c^ul  on  such  occasions.  In  small  villages 
the  people  call  upon  the  newly  married  at 
the  end  of  the  full  moon,  when  they  are 
received  standing  near  the  bedside;  the 
men  enter  first  and  pay  their  respects  to 
the  bride,  while  the  husband  calls  attention 
to  her  charms,  praises  her  little  feet,  her 
beautiful  hands  and  face,  &c. :  he  then  goes 
out  with  them  into  the  hall,  where  a  colla- 
tion is  served.  The  women  then  enter  and 
make  their  remarks  to  try  her  temper ;  if 
she  show  good  temper,  her  reputation  is 
made.  Many  are  so  much  in  fear  of  offend- 
ing, that  they  endure  all  that  is  said  with- 
out replying. 

One  of  Mr.  Smith's  acquaintances  saw 
a  young  lady  in  the  street,  and  was  so 
smitten,  that  he  sent  proposals  through  a 
matchmaker  to  the  father  :  he  was  a  little 
disappointed  after  marrying  to  find  that  he 
had  got  the  fifth  daughter,  instead  of  the 
fourth  !  When  a  young  lady  "  spills  the 
tea,"  i.  e.  loses  her  betrothed  husband 
by  death,  she  is  honored  if  she  refuses  a 
second  engagement. 

To  many  careful  fathers,  and  managing 
mothers,  who  read  these  pages,  it  may 
seem  very  fine  to  have  the  entire  control 
of  their  children's  marriages,  and  thus  to 
break  their  hearts,  and  make  them  happy, 
in  a  sensible  way ;  but  there  are  some 
evils  attending  the  system,  besides  that  of 
freezing  the  natural  warmth  of  youth  into 
the  ice  of  age.  The  husband  often  turns 
oaitadJf  who  has  do  affection,  and  suicides 


of  brides  are  not  uncommon.  Oi 
red  in  Canton  in  1833,  when 
wife  on  a  visit  to  her  parents  so 
cally  described  her  suffering,  tbtti 
three  of  her  sisters  and  mendi 
hands  and  drowned  themselves 
in  a  pond.  Another  young  lad] 
heara  of  the  bad  character  of  her  1 
when  the  ceremonies  were  on 
"Touch  me  not;  I  am  resolved 
don  the  world,  and  become  a  nun. 
this  night  cut  off  my  hair.  I  ha 
$200,  which  I  give  you;  with 
you  can  purchase  a  conculrine,  f 
the  rest  enter  on  some  trade.  B< 
or  thriftless.  Hereafter  rememl 
Saying  this  she  cut  off  her  hair 
turned  to  her  father's  house.  Bn 
are  not  uncommon,  and  young  1 
plore  their  parents  to  rescue  tl 
their  sad  fate  ;  but  the  old  folks  ( 
know  best.  Fanciful  gurls  often 
acquire  accomplishments,  with  th 
pleasing  some  future  husband,  a 
they  mkd  themselves  fastened  f( 
some  brutal,  depraved  tyrant,  tl 
pointment  is  so  W^eai  that  they 
of  the  world.  'Die  sister  of  a  s 
one  of  the  missionaries  died  so  in 
in  1840.  But  in  the  majority  of  i 
the  mothers  probably  take  care  t< 
them  in  sound  common  sense  pi 
perhaps  the  priests  contrive  tc 
finger  in  the  pie,  and  make  ihei 
they  will  suffer  eternally,  if  thei 
to  have  any  choice  ;  it  would  not 
lar,  especially  if  the  priests  wen 
by  it. 

Young  children  are  called  by  t 
of  flowers,  or  some  endearing  o 
epithet,  until  they  enter  scho 
have  probably  imbibed  the  sam 
with  our  tea ;  the  writer  knows  a 
whose  name,  by  and  by,  will 
another.)  When  they  enter  sch 
names  as  Ink-grinder,  Promisii 
Opening-olive,  Rising-advancem 
given  to  young  students.  The 
afterwards  comes  first,  thus 
Wdntai  Siensixng.  Liang  or  Mil 
family  name,  W&ntai  or  Terrace  c 
the  given  name,  and  Siensang 
Teacher,  the  title.  Mr.  Terrace  o 
Millet,  sounds  rather  odd,  but  w 
the  Chinese  think  of  Rev.  Charles 
Puns  on  names  are  commoQ.    8 


a  han  or  "  designation"  which 
)  themselves  and  to  their  shop, 
B  to  brand  goods :  thus,  Snyuen, 
,    Yueitki,  meaning  Harmonious 

Cheering  Prospects,  Fountains 
,  may  be  seen  on  parcels  of  tea 
I,  (tiiough  perliaps  our  readere 
>r  under  similar  disabilities  to 
in  regard  to  the  Chinese  writing.) 
rs  cwl  both  thb  mark  and  Uie 
lenoles  a  chop,  (hence  probably 
le,  "  first  chop,") 
on  visiting  cards  are  made  of 
crmilion  paper,  eight  inches  long 
B  wide,  and  are  single  or  folded 
nes   according   to    the    visitor's 

The  name  is  stamped  on  the 
ht  comer,  or  on  the  lower  corner, 
addition,  thus : — "  Your  humble 
(Hi,  stupid  younger  brother,)  Pi 
bows  his  head  in  salutation."  If 
it  be  received,  instead  of  "  not  at 
he  host  sends  out  to  "  stay  the 
n's  approach,"  and  the  card   is 

reply  to  the  remark,  "  It  is  a 
e  since  we  have  met,  ar,"  the 
ies,  (liwrally,)  "  How  presume  to 
,he  trouble  of  your  honorable 
?  is  the  person  in  the  chariot 
-which  means  simply,  "  I  am  much 
or  your  visit,  and  hope  you  enjoy 
ilth."  When  boys  are  brought 
iitor  hopes  "  the  boy  will  perpetu- 
literary  reputation  of  his  family," 
ill  fully  carrj-  on  the  fragrance  of 
*.)     The  father  says,  "  The  repu- 

our  family  is  not  great,  (/>!.  hills 
3'  happiness  is  thin ;)  high  expec< 
re  not  to  be  entertained  of  him  ; 
L  only  gain  a  Lvelihood,  it  will  be 
After  a  few  such  compliments, 

say,  Shaa  pei,  "  slightly  w^ting 

i.  e.  pray  excuse  us,  and  retire, 
seldom  brought  in  .and  young  ladies 
"Does  the  honorable  great  man 
ppincss  V  means,  "  How  is  your 
"  Distinguished  and  aged  one, 
lorabJeagc  ?"  asks  how  (ud  he  is. 
ks,  "  How  many  worthy  young 
m  (sons)  have  you  V  the  father 
"  I  am  unfortunate  in  having  but 

boy,"  (Kl.  "  My  fate  is  niggardly  ; 
nly  one  little  bug."  The  request, 
my  respects  to  your  mother,"  ft>r 
ese  gentleman  aaks  to  see  the 
I  literally,    "  Excellent   lon^evit^y 


haU  place  for  me  wish  repose."  A  man 
speaks  of  his  wife  as  "  the  mean  one  of  the 
inner  apartmeuts,"  "  the  foolish  one  of  the 
family;"  while  another  calls  her  "the 
honorable  lady."  "worthy  lady,"  "  your 
favored  one,"  &c. 

The  common  form  of  a  salutation  is  for 
each  one  to  clasp  his  own  hands  before  his 
breast  and  make  a  slight  bow,  saying, 
"  Tniig  I  Tsivg  V  i.  e.  '■  Hail !  Hail !"    An 

invitation  to  dinner  reads,  "  On  the  

day,  a  trifling  entertainment  will  await  the 
light  of  your  eountenunce :  Taau  Sanwei's 
compliments." 

A  description  of  the  Chinese  New  Year's 
festivities  and  congratulations  would  double 
the  length  of  this  article.  The  greeting  is 
"  Kangki !"  equivalent  to  our  Hoppy  Jvew 
Year!  More  fire-craekcra  are  burnt  at  , 
this  time,  than  would  supply  New  York 
for  several  yourths-of-July, 

'"  '      kite-a  is  a  great  amusement,  both 


FjyinK  k 
with  old  and  young ;  they  make  thei 


of 


all  conceivable  shapes,  in  imitation  of  birds, 
butterflies,  litards,  &c.,  and  fly  them  with 
unequalled  skill;  contrivances  are  some- 
times attached  to  make  a  whistling  sound 
in  the  air.  Fights  are  rare  with  the 
Chinese  :  "  After  a  vast  variety  of  gesture 
and  huge  vociferation  of  opprobrium,  they 
will  blow  off  their  wrath  and  separ.iie  al- 
most without  touching  each  other." 

Land  is  held  in  freehold,  so  long  as  the 
tithe  tas  on  the  produce  is  paid  ;  and  tlie 
record  of  the  owner's  name  in  the  district 
magistrate's  ofGce  as  the  tax-payer  is  the  evi- 
dence of  title.  The  estate  goes  to  the  eldest 
son  ;  but  the  brothers  can  remiun  upon  it 
with  theirfamilicsanddevise  their  portion  in 
perpelualo  their  children,  or  a  composition 
can  be  made.  A  mortgagee  must  enter 
into  possession  and  become  responsible  for 
the  taxes  to  make  the  mortgage  valid  ; 
and  the  land  may  be  redeemed  any  time 
within  thirty  years. 

The  Chinese  arc  an  agricultural  people, 
but  are  rather  gardeners  than  farmers.  In 
arboriculture  and  horticulture  their  skill  is 
well  known,  They  have  modes  of  dwarf- 
ing trees  and  forcing  them  to  grow  in  all 
manner  of  grotesque  shapes. 

In  the  mechanical  arts  they  are  the 
most  ingenious  people  in  the  world.  The 
name  porcelain  was  given  to  their  ware  by 
the  Portuguese,  froni  its  resemblinsE.  \i\ 
transJueency  the  inner  paite  ol  sea  « 
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porcellana.  Their  silks  are  the  finest  that 
are  made.  Nankeens  come  from  the  cen- 
tral provinces.  The  producing,  manufac- 
turing and  packing  of  tea  have  become  a 
irreat  business  with  them,  and  the  trade 
therein  has  and  must  tend  to  bring  them 
more  and  more  in  contact  with  Christian 
nations.  The  real  name  of  tea  is  cha,  so 
tlmt  the  French  and  Irish  have  it  nearer 
riglit  than  we.  Bohca  is  the  name  of  the 
hills  where  that  species  is  grown ;  pecco, 
*'  white  hairs,"  is  so  called  from  the  down 
on  the  young  leaves;  souchong,  or  siau 
chuncj,  means  "  little  plant ;"  pouchong, 
'*  folded  sort ;"  hyson  is  hi  chun,  i.  e., 
**  flourishing  spring." 

Tea  is  often  repacked  in  New  York. 
When  jrrocers  here  receive  an  order  from  the 
South  or  West  for  a  particular  chop,  <fec., 
which  they  do  not  happen  to  have,  they 
take  tlioir  tt^a  to  a  packer,  who  does  it 
over  in  Chinese  paper,  sheet  lc4id,  hicqucred 
boxes,  covered  with  characters,  <fec.,  &c., 
according  to  order.  Thus  the  grocer  has 
his  tea  of  any  chop  or  cargo  that  may  suit 
Jiis  fancy.  A  barbarous  practice  !  But 
j)i*actico(l   dealers   easily  detect   the  dis- 


j^uise. 


In  physical  science  the  Chinese  are  of 
course  much  bciiind  the  western  nations. 
In  mathematics  they  have,  however,  bor- 
unved  much  of  the  practical  part  from 
I'iUrope.  Tlu*y  have  several  good  treatises 
on  aridimetic,  and  one,  Tsnivn-shan  Fang 
»S7<a  Jlioh,  (!)  in  30  volumes  8vo,  contains  a 
complete  course  in  geometry,  trigonometry, 
mensuration,  cfec,  with  tiibles  of  natuml 
sines  and  tanjrcnits  and  lo<jaiithmic  sines, 
tangents  and  secants,  itc,  for  ever}-  d(?gree 
and  minute? ;  in  this  it  is  stated  that  **  the 
western  scholar,  John  Napier,  made  log- 
arithms." Tlicir  vear  is  305  J  days  ;  sixty 
vears  niake  a  cycle,  a  mode  of  retjkoning 
introduced  H.  C.  2037  ;  the  present  year 
is  the  4r)th  of  the  75th  cycle,  or  4485th 
sinci^  their  era.  iiesides  lunar  months,  tli(» 
vear  is  divided  into  twenty-four  /m/i  of 
about  15  days  each  ;  their  names  have 
referenc<*  to  the  season,  as  rain-wafi^r, 
rernal-eqahiox,  spiked-grain,  liUle-hent,  etc. 
Their  constellations  are  named  from  ani- 
mals, but  ditler  from  ours.  Even  so  late 
»is  1820  one  of  their  astronomers  makes 
the  heavens  consist  of  ten  concentric  hollow 
spheres.  A  figure  of  a  raven  in  a  circle 
ii  the  sun  ;  the  moon  is  represented  bj  a 


rabbit  on  his  hind  legs,  pounding  rice  in  a 
mortar.  The  sun  and  moon  are  regarded 
as  the  foci  of  the  dual  powers,  the  male 
and  female  principles,  which  are  the  great 
ultimate  elementary  causes  in  all  their 
philosophy. 

They  have  various  modes  of  measuring 
time,  but  at  Canton  they  use  watches  and 
clocks,  and  prefer  our  division  of  houn. 
(N.  B. — Our  Connecticut  readers  may  rely 
on  this  statement's  being  fairly  given  from 
Mr.  WUliams.)     Time  sticks,  or  long  spiral 
pieces  of  prepared  clay  and  saw-dust  made 
to  bum  slowly,  are  also  used;  some  of 
them  will  last  a  week.     The  Almanac  is 
an  important  government  work,  containing 
besides  the  calendar  the  lucky  and  un- 
lucky days.     It  is  published  by  the  Board 
of  Rites,  and  no  one  ventures  to  be  with- 
out one. 

They  weigh  almost  everything,  and  it 
is  singular  that  their  weights  should  be  in 
the  ratio  of  ours,  thus: — tael,  1|  oz. ;  eattji, 
H  lbs. ;  pecul,  133^  lbs.  Their  measures 
also  correspond  very  nearly  to  ours.  In 
money  they  reckon  by  decimals  of  gold 
taels.  They  liave  so  much  counterfeit 
money  that  they  have  a  publication  like 
our  bank  note  detectors  to  find  it  out. 
Promissory  notes  and  pawnbrokers'  tickets 
circulate  a  little  ;  bills  of  exchange  arc 
common,  drawn  in  different  parts  of  the 
empire. 

Chinese  troops  are  not  very  formidable. 
Tliey  are  a  peaceful  people  ;  and  the 
swarming  and  genenilly  happy  population 
is  the  result  of  a  long-continued  peaceful 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  government 
Would  that  our  own  might  in  this  respect 
follow  their  example  ! 

They  are  a  lively  race,  and  some  of  i 
their  caricatures  are  the  most  grotesque 
and  lauirhter-provokint;  imajrinable.  They 
ani  great  consumere  of  medicine,  and 
though  their  knowledge  of  it  is,  of  course, 
irap(>ifect,  they  have  something  like  a 
syst(;m,  and  it  is  probable  there  is  as  little 
downright  quackery  among  them  as  among 
us.  Mercury  is  used  in  its  common  forms, 
and  many  of  the  vegetables  used  here.  The 
doctors  sometimes  undertake  to  cure  a 
man  for  a  certain  sum  ;  if  the  first  does 
not  succeed,  the  patient  thinks  him  a  cheat 
and  tries  another..  Some  of  their  physi- 
cians, by  shrewdness  and  long  practice, 
acquire  great  experience  and  become  rich 
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od  inflaeatiul ;  a  skillfiil  physidan  ia  hon- 
red  as  the  "  nalion's  baiicl."  Generally 
hey  have  regular  fees.  In  the  cholera 
ime,  the  profeBsioa,  finding  their  remedies 
f  oo  avail,  ivisely  gave  up  all  treatmenl. 
lie  Chinese,  from  their  slovenly  habits, 
re  subject  to  diseases  of  the  skin ;  a  Wge 
iropordon  of  the  inhabitants  are  cxpcn- 
nced  peifonners  on  the  Scottish  national 
Qstrument.  Their  materia  medica  includes 
.  great  many  queer  ingredients,  and  needs 
ery  much  the  influence  of  the  Baconiun 
>hilosophy. 

The  Chinese  do  not  appear  to  be  a  re- 
gioufi  people.  Their  philosophy  is  purely 
Forldly,  and  they  have  no  state  hierarchy. 
'hey  have  no  bumnn  sacriGces,  and  what 
I  more  remarkable,  no  deification  of  vice. 
ndeed,  they  are  in  daily  life,  as  well  as  in 
eligion,  as  corrupt  and  decent  a  people  as 
ny  of  their  more  enlightened  brethren. 

Their  state  religion  is  not  so  much  a 
utter  of  doctrine  as  of  mere  ceremony, — 
he  word  for  doctrine  which  applies  to  rc- 
gious  creeds  does  not  apply  lo  this,  which 
eems  only  a  national  ritual.  Ther«  are 
bree  grades  of  sacrifices,  the  great,  mtdi- 
«,  and  iafirior.  The  objects  to  which 
he  first  are  offered  are  four,  via. ;  tien,  the 
ky,  called  the  imperial  concave  expanse ; 
i,  the  earth  ;  tai  miau,  or  great  temple  of 
ocestors,  which  contains  ihe  tablets  of 
.eceased  monarchs ;  and  the  Me  t»ih,  or 
;ods  of  the  land  and  grain.  The  medium 
Bcrificea  are  offered  to  the  sun  and  moon, 
he  manes  of  former  emperors,  Confucius, 
be  andent  patrons  of  agriculture  and  silk- 
reaving,  the  gods  of  heaven,  earth  and 
he  passing  year.  The  inferior  to  the 
ncient  patron  of  the  healing  art,  to  the 
uumerable  spirits  of  deceased  philan- 
hropisLi,  eminent  Btatejimen,  martyrs  to 
irtue.  ic,  clouds,  wind,  rain,  thunder; 
he  five  celebrated  mountains,  four  seas, 
nd  four  rivers :  famous  hills,  flags,  gods 
{  cannon,  gates,  the  north  pole,  and  many 
tber  things. 

The  common  people  may  worship  what 
bey  please,  eicept  the  objects  of  impierial 
doration,  the  heavens  and  earth  ;  these 
re  reserved  for  the  Emperor,  or  son  of 
leaven.  Confucius  did  not  pretend  to  ua- 
«r>Cand  about  the  gods,  and  his  teaching 
n  had  reference  to  this  life,  though  he 
apposed  himself  comniisaioned  by  licaven 
arevive  ancient leaniiog.     "Ifotloiowtng 
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life,"  said  he,  "  how  can  we  know  death  ?" 
His  commentators  resolve  everything  into 
pure  materialism :  making  nature  beg^ 
with  the  primary  material  principle,  which, 
operating  upon  itself,  resolvtd  itself  into 
the  dual  powers,  or  male  and  female  prin- 
ciples— the  yin  and  i/ang.  But  they  sup- 
pose that  pure-minded  men  and  sages  are 
gradually  raised  up  as  expounders  of  these 
principles,  and  form  with  them  a  Trinity, 
or  class  of  saints  to  be  worshipped. 

The  first  man,  Pwanku,  hatched  from 
Chaos  by  the  dual  powers,  had  the  task 
of  hewing  out  the  earth.  He  is  painted 
at  the  work,  which  took  him  18.000  years. 
With  him  are  the  dragon,  the  phteuix,  and 
the  tortoise,  and  sometimes  the  unicorn, 
divine  types  and  progenitors  with  him  of 
the  animal  creation,  but  whose  ongm  ia 
left  in  obscurity.  Ilo  m  succeeded  by  three 
monstrous  sovereigns,  whose  reigns  lasted 
another  18.000  years,  Durbg  this  time 
good  government  commenced,  men  learned 
to  eat  and  drink,  sleep  was  invented,  and 
many  other  improvements  adopted  ;  but  of 
all  this  there  is  no  record  because  the 
mysterious  tortoise,  on  whose  carapace  was 
written  in  tad  pole -headed  characters  the 
history  of  the  anterior  world,  did  not  sur- 
vive. All  their  mythology  is  equally  ab- 
stract and  passionless. 

The  result  of  all  is,  that  the  learned 
Chinese  have  no  definite  religion,  but  a 
mere  pageant.  Sometimes  they  worship 
with  the  Buddhists  or  disciples  of  Fo,  some- 
times with  the  Rationalists,  who  believe  in 
a  final  swallowing  up  of  the  individual  in 
the  pure,  supreme,  eternal  Reason.  On 
great  occasions  they  worship  anything  and 
everything.  In  1836,  when  there  was  a 
great  drought  at  Canton,  the  prefect  ad- 
vertised, offering  a  reward  to  whoever 
could  succeed  in  producing  rain  by  pray- 
ers. An  altar  was  erected  before  his  office, 
and  a  Buddhist  priest  prayed  there  inces- 
santly for  three  days  without  success.  A 
public  fast  was  then  ordered,  still  with  no 
avail.  At  length,  the  day  before  the  rain 
came,  the  prefect  gave  notice  of  an  inten- 
tion to  hberate  aU  prisoners  not  charged 
with  capital  offences.  As  soon  as  the  rain 
fell,  the  people  presented  thank  offerings, 
and  the  southern  gate  of  the  city,  which 
had  been  closed  to  keep  out  the  hot  wind, 
was  opened,  accompanied  by  an  odd  cer- 
emony of  burning  the  tcul  oE  &  ^v&  ww , 
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whfle  the  aamud  was  held  m  a  basket 
The  learned  men,  while  they  admit  the 
folly  of  these  things,  stiU  join  in  them. 
"Buddhism/'  says  Dr.  Morrison, "  in  Ohhia 
is  decried  by  the  learned,  laughed  at  by 
the  profligate,  yet  foUowed  by  aU.'^  The 
priesthood  have  the  better  jud^ent  of  the 
people  against  them,  and  are  rather  feared 
for  the  mischief  which  it  is  supposed 
they  can  do  than  honored  as  examples  of 
a  pious  life. 

The  ceremonies  at  funerals  vary  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country.  In  some  parts 
they  make  a  hole  in  the  roof  as  soon  as  a 
person  dies,  to  let  the  spirit  pass  out.  The 
Dody  is  coffined  arrayed  m  the  richest  robes 
the  family  can  procure;  a  fan  is  put  in 
one  hand  and  a  prayer  on  a  piece  d  paper 
in  the  other.  A  coffin  is  made  of  boards 
three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  is  rounded 
at  the  top ;  it  is  called  *'  lonffeyity  boards." 
The  body  is  generally  laid  in  with  lime 
and  the  hd  clewed  with  mortar ;  the  coffin 
u  then  kept  in  or  about  the  house  many 
years,  ana  incense  burned  before  it  morn- 
ing and  evening.  The  Chinese  often  pur- 
chase coffins  m  their  lifetime ;  the  price 
varies  from  |5  to  |500,  and  even  thou- 
sands are  sometimes  paid  for  them. 

Upon  a  general  survey  of  the  Chinese 
character,  they  appear  to  be  as  amiable  and 
sensible  a  family  as  the  race  has  ever  pro- 
duced. Though  jealous  of  foreigners,  they 
are  not  so  iHgoted  to  their  old  usages  as  to 
reject  what  are  real  improvenlcnts,  when 
they  comprehend  them.  They  take  life 
in  a  very  business-like  way,  and  make  the 
most  of  it.  Whether  their  very  vagueness 
or  almost  entire  want  of  a  definite  religious 
faith  will  make  it  easier  to  christianize 
them  or  not,  is  questionable.  We  should 
think  their  indifference  quite  as  hard  to 
overcome  as  a  belief  in  some  wild  form  of 
superstition.  The  labor  of  a  Christian 
missionary  among  them  must  be  no  slight 


one. 


The  true  way  to  reach  a  people  so  little 


imaginatiTB  in  re^;ioii  must  be  through 
education.  Here  the  great  diffioulties  are 
the  language  and  the  dd  eustom ;  it  will 
go  hard  to  break  down  what  has  worked 
toleraUy  well  for  so  many  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  years.  But  toe  straggle  must 
come ;  it  b  the  inevitable  resoU  of  the 
contact  of  the  weak  ami  £dae  with  the 
strong  and  Irue.  The  (mly  hope  fw  the 
poor  Chinese  is  their  unrivalled  dodHty 
and  quickness  of  imitation.  They  wish  to 
know  and  pursue  the  rights  and  their  re- 
ligion and  philosophy  mive  kejyttiiemat 
Imst  pure-minded  m  comparison  with  odier 
pagan  races.  One  cannot  read  witlioat 
pity  the  history  of  their  effints  to  pot 
down  oinum  smoking.  Our  teetotal  soci- 
eties and  license  laws  are  but  foiut  meas- 
ures compared  with  those.  They  tried 
moral  suasion  in  all  sorts  of  modes ;  fiie 
present  work  gives  one  Of  a  series  of 
plates  reDresentiiig  the  opmm  smoker's 
downward  proereas,  also  some  vigorovs  i 
writing  against  it  from  on^  of  their  schol- 
ars; the  physksians  tried  medicine;  finally 
govetnmentmade  it  penal.  Though  aDIutt 
been  without  much  avail,  yet  the  progresB 
of  the  anti-opium  *'  cause,''  as  our  tem- 
perance people  would  phrase  it,  has  shown 
a  right  spirit.  The  same  may  be  seen  m 
their  adoption  of  many  foreign  inventions. 
The  result  of  the  English  opium  war, 
Mr.  Williams's  history  of  which  we  have 
not  room  to  sketch,  has  opened  Canton, 
Amoy,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai  to  foreign 
trade,  and  cannot  but  have  the  effect  to 
extend  foreign  influence  in  the  empire.  It 
will  be  as  remarkable  a  fact  as  any  con- 
nected with  their  singular  history,  should 
the  Chinese  now  gradually  and  quietly 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  western  civ- 
ilization. When  the  influences  are  con- 
sidered that  are  bearing  more  and  more 
upon  them,  their  destiny  appears  one  of 
the  greatest  mysteries  of  Providence  that 
time  shall  solve.  G.  W.  P. 
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JOHN    BULL    THE    COMPASSIONATE. 


Tea  giant  of  Itab«laU,  who  dcv< 
inndmills,  but  was  choked  one  sum 
day  bj  a  pound  of  fresh  butter,  ha»  found 
»a  aatitype  in  John  Bull.  That  heart-of- 
oak  personage  has  not  been  generally 
supposed  to  stick  at  trifles,  but  it  appears 
&om  his  own  assererationa,  that  be  has 
now  and  then  a  fit  of  compassion,  and 
tbat  hLs  eyes  can  drop  teai-s  as  fast  as  the 
Arabian  trees  their  medicinal  gum.  When 
John  Bull  u  compasaionate,  he  is  a  ught 
to  8e«.  There  is  a  contrEist  of  ideas  and 
operations  in  the  spectacle  which  hardly 
belongs  to  what  philosopbere  call  the 
'■  moral  fitness  of  things."  The  butter 
sticks  in  his  throat,  wh3e  the  windmillii 
are  rumbling  in  his  belly. 

The  American  system  of  proteoliag  do- 
meelic  industry  has  been  the  butter  in  this 
case — not,  alas  I  the  butter  that  has  but- 
tered John's  bread,  but  the  identical  pound 
that  has  stuck  in  bis  capacious  Uiroat,  and 
thrown  hin]  into  hysterics  of  mortal  com- 
passion. Can  words  express  how  the  com- 
passionate John  Bull  weeps  for  the  miiifor- 
tunea  of  his  dearly  beloved  Brother  Jona- 
than ?  "  In  bis  greenness  he  has  made  a 
tariff,  and  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  he 
has  bHilt  up  n  manufacture  [  What  shall 
be  done  for  our  little  Brother  Jonathan  in 
the  day  when  he  shall  be  spoken  of  by 
political  economists?"  And  straightway 
the  compassionate  John  pulls  out  a  quire 
lA  paper  and  indites  u  long  letter  of  a4vicc 
1)0  free  trade. 

Through  multifarious  cbaimels  has  our 
respectable  and  compiiasionate  elder  bro- 
ther been  pouring  out  his  lachrymntions 
on  this  matter, — Edinburgh  and  Quarterly 
Reviews,  parliamentary  speeches,  news- 
paper prosings,  ponderous  tomes  of  politi- 
cal economy,  etc.,  etc. — all  have  wopt 
over  us.  How  couW  we,  Americans,  and 
the  sons  of  such  a  mother,  be  so  unwise — 
so  perverse — so  blind  to  our  true  interests, 
as  to  spin  our  own  yarn  !  John.Bull  stood 
ready  to  sell  us  lus  genuine  spinnings,  a 


good  pennyworth  ;  but  we  have  chc 
to  do  our  own  spinning,  and  get  our  i 
pay  for  it.  Was  ever  any  barbarian  s 
perverse  ?  Page  after  page,  and  volumi-  ■ 
after  volume  of  compassionate  advice  " 
this  strain,  have  been  wafted  to  us  ac 
the  water,  until  many  very  worthy  pci 
have  became  half  persuaded  that  J 
Bull,  hot  and  glowing  with  the  fire  of  | 
lantliropy,  has  quite  forgotten  himseli  in 
his  disinterested  compassion  for  his  neigh- 
Under  this  impression  of  John  Bull's 
universal  benevolence,  neighborly  kind- 
ness, and  all-absorbing  love  for  the  humsn 
species,  one  is  templed  to  call  in  question 
the  common  records  of  history,  and  raiae 
en  indignant  doubt  whether  such  a  fair- 
faced,  sweet-spoken,  tender-hearted  gen- 
tleman, has  not  been  ahamefuDy  belied  in 
the  annnls  of  past  ages.  "  This  fellow  'e 
of  exceeding  honesty,  and  knows  all  qualt- 
lies."  Can  such  things  have  been  done 
as  are  read  of  in  the  wars  of  Europe  and 
Asia  during  a  century  past  ?  Is  it  true 
that  the  English  bombarded  Copenhagen  ? 
Is  Hindostan  more  than  a  fiction  1  Had 
Clive  and  Hastings  any  substantial  bodilv 
existence  ?  Js  not  Ireland  a  mylhe,  whicK 
some  political  Strauss  will  by  and  by 
evolve  from  obscurity,  and  explain  without 
uny  detriment  to  John  Bull's  character 
for  humanity  ?  These  windmills  are  flying 
very  awkwardly  in  our  faces,  while  John 
is  nUempling  to  "  butter  us  down  "  with 
the  outpounngs  of  his  lender  compassion. 
The  whim  of  John  Bull  that  his  Bro- 
ther Jonathan  ought  to  do  nothing  for 
himself,  but  have  John  to  do  everythmg 
for  bus,  IS  no  new  whim.  Many  years  ago 
this  same  blue -and -buff  periodical  on  which 
we  are  now  commenting,  asked  the  ques- 
tion, "Who  reads  an  American  book?" 
and  slraightway  discovered  that  the  mat- 
ter of  book-making  was  all  right,  for 
"  why  should  the  Americans  write  books 
for  themselves,  when  Ihey  can  import  «ir» 
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in  Ibales  and  hogsheads?"  In  spite  of 
such  questions,  however,  and  the  profound 
maxims  of  political  wisdom  that  lay  hid- 
den under  them,  the  Americans  have  at 
length  got  to  making  not  only  books,  but 
blankets  and  bandlx>zes  ;  whereat  John 
Bull  has  somewhat  changed  his  demeanor, 
and  instead  of  asking  questions  he  pulls 
out  his  handkerchief  and  faUs  a-weeping 
from  pure  humanity.  Brother  Jonathan, 
he  declares,  will  die  of  a  tariff,  and  leave 
him  inconsolable ! 

Simple  noddies  as  we  Yankees  are,  we 
have  yet,  like  '*  the  creature  Douffal,"  a 
glimmering  of  s^ise ;  and  by  the  help  of 
that  glimmering,  we  can  see  through  John 
Bull's  blubberinff  philanthropy.  We  are 
in  no  puzde  to  fscem  its  genuine  charao- 
ter;  it  does  not  ring  clear,  but  has  a 
decided  twang  of  Brummagem.  When 
John  tells  us  that  we  are  smart  }roung- 
sters,  and  that  he  loves  us  as  he  does  his 
eves,  but  that  his  bowels  yearn  within 
him  for  the  miseries  which  we  suffer 
in  spinning  cotton,  we  can  but  laugh ;  for 
as  certain  as  puddings  were  nuuie  to 
eat,  and  mouths  to  open,  just  so  certainly 
were  a  man's  ribs  made  to  vibrate,  with  m- 
tercostal  accompaniments,  at  what  is  laugh- 
able. We  cannot  stand  it,  when  a  philan- 
thropist who  has  just  mowed  down  the 
Sikhs  with  grape-shot,  and  thrust  his  dam- 
nable opium  upon  the  Chinese  at  the  mouth 
of  the  cannon,  turns  round  and  tells  us 
that  his  whole  soul  is  about  to  dissolve  in 
pity  for  an  American  citizen  who  pays 
ninepence  too  much  for  a  pocket-handker- 
chief. The  words  "  fatal  policy  " — "  un- 
wise legislation  " — "  blind  fatality" — "  big- 
oted perverseness " — "false  position" — 
"  illiberal  principles,"  etc.,  are  all  lost  up- 
on us ; — "  Sparrow-shot,"  said  my  uncle 
Toby,  "  fired  against  a  bastion." 

We  have  done,  in  a  great  measure,  with 
importing  John's  political  ideas  and  doc- 
trines "  by  the  bale  and  hogshead," 
more  especially  such  as  are  not  suited  to 
our  wants.  In  plain  English,  all  the  world 
knows  that  these  philanthropic  professions 
of  British  economists  are  mere  moonshine. 
They  are  puflfe  of  their  own  wares,  exe- 
euted  to  order  for  the  markets  of  Birming- 
ham and  Manchester.  The  pedler  as- 
sumes the  ^b  of  the  philosopher,  and 
sends  out  his  magazme  instead  of  a  Tkem^- 

p&r  advertiaaaeat.    We  do  notblune 


the  English  for  wishing  to  get  the  mu- 
kets  of  all  the  world ;  but  we  would  have 
the  world  to  know  that  the  written  pditi- 
cd  wisdom  of  EngUind  is  not  half  ao  cos- 
mopolitan in  its  sympathies  as  it  pretends 
to  be.  John  Bull's  heart,  if  we  take  his 
word  for  it,  is  expansive  enough  to  take 
in  the  whole  human  fiuuly ;  but  we  may 
rely  upon  it  that  of  all  his  mther's  children 
he  loves  himself  the  best.  John  can  siDsr 
a  variety  of  pathetic  tunes,  but  they  all 
end  m  "Buy  a  broom." 

However,  let  us  hear  some  of  John's 
lamentations  over  his  suffering  brother: — 

'^The  American  citisen  naysftom  95  to  178 
per  cent  for  his  window  gwss ;  76  to  150  per 
cant,  on  articles  of  manniactiired  iroQ ;  13S  per 
cent  onsalt;  76  to  160  per  cent,  on  prinls  and 
calicoes,  hi  onler  that  oeinayeojoy  these  and 
similar  benefits  without  fbar  of  intermptioii  by 
the  smuggler,  he  pays  for  steam  revenue- 
cutters  to  craiae  along  the  islands  and  sandbars 
which  fringe  the  free  Athmtic  along  his  eoast.** 

Is  not  this  enough  to  melt  a  heart  of 
stone  ?  **  lie  down  and  be  saddled  with 
wooden  shoes !"  says  Gk>ld8mith'8  patriot 
05  per  cent,  on  window  glass,  and  steam 
revenue-cutters  into  the  bargain !  exclaims 
the  Edinburgh  Review.  O  imhappy  Ameri- 
cans !  What  is  the  small  matter  of  being 
priest-ridden,  king-ridden,  aristocracy-rid- 
den, or  national-debt-ridden,  compared  to 
the  miseries  of  being  steam-revenue-cutter- 
ridden  ?  Truly,  if  it  were  not  for  our  hu- 
mane brother  across  the  water,  we  ehould 
never  know  half  our  misfortunes.  He  has 
no  steam  revenue-cutters — ^lucky  dw!  nor 
ever  heard  of  a  preventive  service.  There 
is  no  such  thing  in  England  as  being  ''  ex- 
chequered."  However,  let  John  dry  up 
his  tears  ;  we  think,  with  God's  help  and 
some  patience,  we  shall  survive  the  horrid 
infliction  of  steam  revenue- cutters ;  the 
country  has  many  things  to  forget  before 
it  will  take  up  that  topic  as  a  grievance. 
John  Bull  is  a  knowing  fellow,  but  we 
counsel  him,  as  he  values  his  reputation 
for  shrewdness,  to  say  no  more  about  our 
steam  revenue-cutters. 

As  to  the  95  per  cent,  upon  glass,  and 
all  that,  a  man  with  half  an  eye  may  see 
through  it.  Not  to  mention  that  onr  slass 
is  better  than  his,  we  certainly  shdl  daim 
the  privilege  of  employing  our  own  arith- 
metic in  estimatiDg  wt  profit  and  \/m  of 
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our  dealing  with  so  sharp  a  customer. 
Like  Autoljcus,  John  is  always  crying, 
"Come  buy,  come  buy  I"  and  like  Au- 
lolycus,  he  is  sure  to  pick  your  pockei. 
He  has  the  multiplication  tabb  at  bis  fin- 
gers' ends,  while  "  free  trade  "  b  ever  on 
ibe  edge  of  his  tongue. — 05  to  178  per 
cent,  foreooth  !  No,  brother,  that  will  not 
do.  Did  you  never  hear  of  a  fallacy  lurk- 
ing under  figures  of  arithmetic  as  well  as 
under  figures  of  rhetoric  1  Did  it  never 
?Qtcr  your  noddle  that  American  glass 
will  serve  two  purposes  to  your  one?  It 
keeps  the  cold  out  of  the  house  and  keeps 
the  money  in,  which  youra  can  never  do, 
because  we  must  send  the  money  out  to 
pay  for  it.  As  to  the  150  per  cent,  on 
cahcoes,  you  may  score  down  aa  many 
figures  as  you  please,  but  we  are  old 
enough  to  remember  seeing  British  cali- 
coes sold  among  us  at  82  cents  a  yard, 
before  the  protective  system  had  an  eiist- 
ence,  wliich  would  be  high  in  the  market 
now  at  a  shilling.  That  is  a  fised  fact, 
which  cannot  be  got  over.  "  Human  ei- 
periencc,  which  ia  the  only  test  of  truth," 
says  Dr.  Johnson,  "is  perpetually  con- 
tradicting theory."  But  let  ua  hear  John 
Bull  again ;  he  will  "  condole  in  some 
"  like  his  friend  Nick  Bottom  : — 


"  So  long  as  the  American  farmer  chooses 
to  feed  himself  and  his  cattle  on  taxed  salt ;  to 
work  hid  land  with  toxeil  Iran;  to  dress  his 
wife  and  daughters  in  taxed  cnllcoca — ^not  to 
preserve  Ihe  national  honor,  to  plant  (he  rapa- 
cioUB  eagle  on  the  towers  of  Cortez,  or  to  hum- 
ble Ihe  obstinate  <  Britishers,'  but  siinply  that 
the  world  may  admire  the  fuclory  girls  of 
Lowell,  and  that  a  few  Yankee  ^cutators 
may  get  nch  in  the  towns  of  New  England — 
so  long  these  statesmon  may  enjoy  a  poorly 
acquired  popnlarity ;  but  the  dispelling  of  that 
delnsion  will  place  them  at  the  feel  of  their 
enemie-<,  unjeiw  ihey  eilricate  liiemselvps  from 
the  false  position  which  they  now  ocnupy." 

Now,  if  the  American  farmer  chooses 
lo  feed  himself  and  his  cattle,  and  dress 
himself  and  his  family,  according  to  his 
own  notions  of  thrift  and  economy,  as  he 
certainly  does,  why  need  John  Bull  go 
into  fits  about  it  ?  But  he  is  a  compas- 
uonat^  soul,  and  has  pangs  of  grief  to  see 
his  neighbors  pay  loo  much  for  their 
calico.  If  John  had  no  calico  of  his  own 
to  sell,  we  might  possibly  lend  an  ear  to 
hifi  neighborly  advice  in  this  matter ;  but 


as  the  case  stands,  it  is  quite  natural  it" 
such  advice  should  be  looked  on  with 
trust.     His  theories  of  free  trade  are 
fine  tilings   on   paper,   but  the  pcrv» 
obstinacy  of  real  events  is  such  as  to  rer 
them   utterly   worthless.      Facts,    na 
facts,   are   the   things  we   want :    thi 
theories  to  the  dogs.     What  stuff  i^ 
about  taxed  iron  and  calico  ?     There  ( 
to  be  no  such  thing  as  iron  or  calico  ii 
United  Stales,  if  the  Enghsh  theories 
free  trade  have  a  particle  of  truth  in  thei 
The  protective  system  should  have  rai^' 
the  price  of  these  articles  above  the  r"> 
of  any  farmer  in  the  Union  r  nobody 
have  manufactured  them,  for  nobody 
have   been   rich   enough   to   buy   I. 
where  there  is  no  demand  there  will 
supply.     Now  what  has  been  the 
We  Lad  no  protective  system,  and  »" 
England  enormously  high  p 
and  calico.     Weadopted  a  p:... 
tem,  and  now  we  hare  iron  and  c 
our  own  dog-cheap  I     Is  there  a  n 
in  the  country  who  wishes  to  go  ba 
the   days   of    untaxed  iron   and   cnncu 
Alaa  for  John  Bull's  theory  of  free  tradi 

And  here  we  are  compelled  to  ask  t 
question ;— Does  the  writer  in  the  £din 
burgh  reiilly  believe  that  all  these  horron 
of  taxed  iron  and  cahco  and  steam  revenue 
cutters  are  patiently  endured  by  the  pcopl 
of  the*  United  States,  merely  that  th< 
world  may  admire  the  factory  girls  o 
Lowell  ?  Does  he  in  good  sooth  persund 
himself  that  the  merchants  of  New  Yori 
the  sugar- planters  of  Louisiana,  and  th' 
farmers  of  Ohio,  sit  down  calmly  uade 
grinding  taxation,  in  their  strong  desire  b 
enrich  only  a  few  Yankee  apej;ulator«  i' 
the  towns  of  New  England  ?  Does  he,  w 
ask,  seriously  believe  this  ?  We  shoul' 
like  lo  put  him  to  his  corporal  oath  upo. 
it.  If  he  does  believe  so,  we  would  givi 
a  trifie  to  see  the  face  and  eyes  of  a  mai 
capable  of  such  asinine  credulity  !  B; 
what  sort  of  hocus-pocus  does  he  supposi 
the  American  people — a  people  whos 
wits  in  money  matters,  according  to  th 
universal  belief  in  England,  are  as  sbarj 
as  a  two-edged  sword — by  what  sort  c 
hocus-pocus  does  he  believe  these  poopl 
to  have  become  in  an  instant  so  enamorei 
of  the  Lowell  fiictory  girls  as  to  suffe 
taxulion  and  tariffs,  and  steam  revcnue-jj 
cutters   into   the   t^guu,  tot  V\ie  m*it« 
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I  pleasure  of  knowing  thit  the  aforoBaid 
aetory  mis  enjoyed  the  world's  admira- 
ion  ?  Dj  what  oharm,  what  conjnratkna, 
ind  what  mighty  magio — for  snoh  pro- 
ceedings they  are  ohaiged  withal — ha^e 
hese  naif  a  dozen  Yankee  speculators  in 
Boston  so  wormed  themselyes  into  the 
ifiections  of  the  muversal  Yankee  nation, 
hat  eTeiybody  else  is  willing  to  remain 
xx>r  that  this  faTorite  half  dozen  may 
become  rich?  Yet  soch  presumed  facts 
are  taken  for  granted  as  the  basb  of  an 
aigoment  in  a  nave  treatise  on  pofitical 
economy  in  the  Edinburgh  Review !  But 
let  us  see  what  ine&ble  nonsense  this 
I  writer  can  put  forth  while  laboring  under 
such  a  haUucinatkm : — 

^  The  six  States  of  New  Engknd,  contain- 
ing one-eighth  of  the  population  of  the  whole 
republiCr  produce  two-thirds  of  its  cotton  fac- 
tories, Uirce-fiAhs  of  its  woollens,  neiuiv  half  its 
leather,  and  other  articles  in  almost  the  same 
proportion.    The  single  State  of  Massachusetts 
owns  one-sixth  of  the  manufiu^uring  capital 
of  the  nation.    As  fiur,  theiefoiy,  as  protectiaD 
can  confer  benefit  on  the  pnxlacer  of  the  mo- 
nopolized articles,  thejr*  and  they  alone,  have 
jl  reaped  it    The  remaininjg  eighteen  millions 
jjof  the  proudest  and  most  irritable  nation  upon 
'^  earth— men  to  whom  a  dollar  paid  by  way  of 
salary  to  a  priest,  or  civil  list  to  a  king,  appears 
'. '  an  oppression  to  bo  resisted  to  the  last  drop  of 
'blood — are  content  to  disburse  for  the  benefit 
.of  their  Yankee  brethren  a  tribute  which,  in  all 
^probability,  would  defray  the  civil  expenditure 
^'of  half  a  dozen  small  European  monarchies. 
';Nay,  they  have  pressed  and  compelled  the 

•  moSest  and  reluctant  Yankees  to  accept  it.*** 
The  burthen  has  been  usually  borne  by  the 

^tributary  States  with  that  stolid  patience,  or 
'.rather  that  exulting  and  applauding  self-denial, 
.  with  which  large  bodies  of  mankind  are  in  the 
'  habit  of  offering  up  their  contributions  to  the 
'..cunning  few!" 

•  We  suppose  it  would   be  difficult   to 
T'crowd   into   an   equally   narrow  space  a 

•' :  greater  number  of  absurdities ;  but  what 
■tbetter  could  be  expected  of  a  man  who 
•  '.writes  about  a  people  whom  he  believes 
jto  be  compounded  of  contradictions  the 
'\nost  impossible  in  nature  ? — irritable  and 
,]patient,  naughty  and  servile,  shrewd  and 
'•^tolid,  "no  ass  so  meek,  no  ass  so  obstinate?" 
^hat  says  he,  forsooth  ?  Massachusetts, 
iving  most  of  the  manufacturing  capital, 
,  therefore,  almost  the  only  State  that 

•  from  the  protective  sys- 
mq[ht  as  well  say,  that 


the  rock  on  wUoii  the  SddyatoKe  Igkt- 
honae  is  bdH  is  the  only  spot  that  iMfs 
ai^  benefit  from  that  lightJioiiiie.  Dm 
this  writer  snppoas,  that  heoanse  the 
roringa  of  the  NDe  are  in  AbyBaima» 
the  Ittid  of  Egypt  can  get  no  wator  fron 
it?  Has  he  never  heard  of  raibtMids, 
canab,  and  ships  of  mighty  burthen,  that 
unite  Lowell  with  BaltimOTe,  and  Chailea- 
ton,  and  New  Orieans,  and  Cincimiati? 
Have  we  to  tell  him  of  the  hvidreds  of 
thousands  of  barrels  of  flour  that  trundle 
upon  oars  from  Lake  Brie,  or  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  bales  of  cotton  that  float 
in  ships  fhmi  the  "tributary  Stales"  of 
the  South  to  that  of  Massachusetta^  Have 
we  to  tell  this  profound  political  econo- 
mist of  the  interchawe  of  millimis  of  dd- 
lars'  worth  of  valuabfo  products  annually 
between  the  "tributaries  of  tiieMlssiasippi 
valley  and  the  "  tributaries"  of  New  Bog- 
land  ;  and  that  this  interchange,  reachi^ 
every  spot  and  oonnectinff  eveiy  spot  in 
the  Union,  is  fed  and  quiolcaied  at  eveiy 
moment  of  its  ebb  and  flow  by  the  manu- 
facturing cajntal  of  the  country  ?  Miwa 
chusetts  the  only  State  that  feds  the 
benefit  of  her  manufoctures !  Why,  then 
is  not  a  plantation  on  the  Missisaipjn,  nor 
a  trading  house  in  the  remotest  comer  of 
the  great  lakes,  that  does  not  feel  it.  With 
this  writer's  representation  before  him,  a 
reader  would  imagine  that  the  Old  Bay 
State  was  something  like  the  happy  valley 
of  RasselaSy  or  Jericho  besieged,  that  "none 
went  out  and  none  came  in ;  that  she  kept 
all  her  cash  and  all  her  calico  to  herself. 
Does  he  really  suppose  that  the  States  of 
the  American  Union  are  separated  by  Alps 
and  Pyrenees,  and  Chinese  walls?  and 
that  the  terrible  squadron  of  steam  revenue- 
cutters,  which  his  alarmed  imagination 
has  conjured  up,  have  hermetically  sealed 
the  ports  of  the  "free  Atlantic ?" 

To  relieve  him  from  the  astounding 
puzzle  into  which  he  has  been  thrown  l^ 
the  spectacle  of  eighteen  millions  of  the 
proudest  and  most  irritable  of  all  flesh 
starving  themselves,  with  their  wives  and 
little  ones,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  admh^ 
ing  factory  girls  and  rich  Bostonians,  we 
will  drop  a  word  in  his  ear : — Gkxxi  Sir, 
they  do  no  such  thing,  the  eighteen  millno 
irritables  that  you  wot  of.  They  neither 
starve  themselves,  nor  do  they  wwship 
Lowell  operatives  or  live  Tankeea  in  any 
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jundaot  sort,  to  their  owa  undoing. 
|Ui  of  veneration  is  not  so  atroDgly 
>ed  under  the  ekull  of  any  citizen  of 
luttuy  State;  undif  perclioncesame 
Te  exhibiti.'d  "  stolid  patieace,"  we 
/  ibie  for  them,  it  baa  been  nothing 
e  stolid  patience  with  which  John 
:ulonisls  in  Portugal  have  borne  the 
^B  treaty.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
I  political  ecouomicts  will  understand 
:id  why  Brother  Jonathan  trill  be 
not  Xjo  buy  too  many  of  John  Bull's 
ftnres  as  long  as  he  can  perceive 
ference 

I  bim  ud  Lhiu  tl»<.  Uii  lo*M  of  Ibt  low  I" 

what  manner  do  these  eivhtoen 
irritables  "  disburse"  the  "  tribute," 
]per  the  Boston  magnificocB,  and 
the  vauily  of  the  Lowell  girls  ? 
f  us  would  like  lo  know.  One  thing 
itnow,  namely,  that,  "  tributaries"  or 
i  eig&teen  millions  under  the  pro- 
system  now  gvt  subslantiid  Wan- 
ing cloths"  to  wear,  instead  of  the 
Mtton  trash  which  John  Bull's  free 
sed  to  bring  us  from  England  and 
India ;  and  If  the  Edinburgh  writer 
to  know  the  difference,  let  him  aiik 
id  housewife  in  the  United  States, 
ivould  this  philosophical  economist 
■•  do,  in  the  warmth  of  hi^^  heart,  and 
iderness  of  his  yearnings  for  our 
al  welfare  ?  "  Cast  off  the  protec- 
liey,"quoth  he  ;  "buy  British  cot- 
cause  they  are  cheaper  ;  pity  British 
9  because  they  work  cheaper."  But 
ppen  to  know  that  they  are  not 
r  ;  we  feel  the  fact  on  the  very 
if  us.  that  in  proportion  as  we  have 
ed  our  own  labor,  and  protected  our 
dustry,  we  have  got  better  shirts 
t  money,  "  But  you  ought  not," 
the  philosophical  Englishman  with 
e  trade  hypothesis,  "for  such  a 
contradicts  all  theory."  To  this  we 
,  a  sufficient  reply  to  say,  we  cannot 
His  theory  required  that  calico 
have  been  growing  dearer  and 
for  twenty  yoa«  past ;  yet,  in  per- 
wntradiction   to  this,  it   has    been 

L cheaper  and  cheaper.  His  theory 
tve  ruined  all  trade  among  us  by 
ices,  many  years  ago  :  but  in  atroiig- 
obslinacy  against  British  theriritrs, 
do  has  gone  on  iucreusing  in  the 
lajireoedmted    maaaer.      Bat  aee  j 


what  it  is  to  huve  a  theory,  and  lo  beli«vt 
ID  it  tiirough  thick  and  Hun  !  "  Buiu  seixa 
Ihee,  ruthless  tariff!"  cries  the  free  trade 
theorist.  The  Ohio  Cirmer  must  be  in  & 
starving  condiiioii,  because  the  cotton 
mills  are  chiefly  in  MnssBchusetts,  and 
theoiT  says  that  Ohio  pigs  can  never  grow 
fat  where  95  pcrcettt.  is  pnid  on  window 
glass.  Let  him  ask  the  pig  that  sees  the 
wind  of  protection,  before  he  lays  dowa 
such  logic  before  our  faces  again.  But 
the  courageous  and  peisevering  political 
economist,  having  once  taken  bis  stand 
upon  n  theory,  is  not  to  be  driven  from  it 
by  &  few  awkward  facts.  ■'  Whether  llie 
yellow  fever  is  in  the  town  or  not."  said 
the  minister,  "it  is  in  my  sermon."  80 
the  speculating  champion  of  free  trad« 
excHnu,  "  Wbetiier  the  ruin  ii  in  the 
American  trade  or  not,  it  is  in  my  Iheuri/." 

John  Bull  can  very  ewaily  sit  at  his  own 
fire-side  and  persuade  himself  that  all  men 
are  fools  who  will  not  buy  hla  brass  thim-  , 
bles.     He  may  call  this  "  stolid  patience,"  , 
and  disbursing  tribute,  and  the  like :  he 
may    affect   to   laugh    at   our   pcdleriog 
attempt  to  "humble  the 0b3linal«  British-  | 
ers  ;"  but  he  may  rest  assnred  thnt  Brother 
Jonathan  is    not    to    be    wheedled    by 
theories.     One  home  thrust  of  a  bayonet, 
as  Corporal  Trim  says,  is  worth  them  all,    1 
The  American  laborer  knows,  bv  actual   , 
trial,  that  he  gets  more  work,  belter  pay  > 
and  cheaper  clothes  to  wear  under  the  I 
protective  system,  than  he  ever  got  with-  I 
out  it,  and  he  knows  that  these  benefits  ' 
have  grown  out  of  the  system.     What  are  1 
paper  theories  in  the  face  of  these  facts  ?   | 
The  "  tributary"  farmer  of  the  great  West  | 
will  not  leave  off  chopping  down  the  trees,  1 
because  the  metaphysics  of  an  Edinburgli  ' 
philosopher  have  theoretically  struck  the  ' 
axe   out   of    his   hands.     No — he   wants  ' 
blankets,  and  shoes,  mid  hats  ;  he  knows  ] 
that    the   artisans  of  the    manufacturing  1 
States  can  furnish  him  mth  these  nccessa-   1 
ries,  and  can  Uke  his  com  for  the  pay,  and 
he   knows   that   this    interchange   can    be 
effected  in  half  the  time  it  would  cost  liim  , 
to  carry  on  the  same   traffic  across  the  . 
Atlantic  for  the  benefit  of  British  theorists. 
The  whole  matter  is  as  plain  as  a  pike-  ! 
staff  to  his  comprehension,  and  until  you 
can  ar^gue  him  out  of  his  eye-teeth,  he 
icill  believe  in  protection.  ; 

But  the  "dispelling  ot  ibU  deW\ou;' 
tlio  English  writer  asft'are&  \i&,  wiU. 
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awful  dskj^  for  Bomebody!  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  inquire  what  the  delusion 
is,  how  it  is  likely  to  be  dispelled,  alid  who 
are  to  suffer  by  the  catastrophe.  The 
delusion,  to  copy  the  words  of  the  reviewer, 
is  that  "  the  American  fanner  chooses  to 
feed  himself  and  his  cattle  on  taxed  salt, 
to  work  his  hind  with  taxed  iron,  dto. 
Now  we  submit  that  government  can 
hardly  be  carried  on  in  any  country  with- 
out some  taxation,  and  if  the  reviewer  waits 
till  this  delusion  is  dispelled,  we  are  of 
opinion  that  the  awful  day  which  is  to 
overwhelm  certain  American  statesmen, 
will  not  happen  in  this  generation  at  least. 
How  we  are  to  get  at  the  knowledge  that 
we  are  deluded,  must  be  a  punle  even  to 
the  sharp  wits  of  this  writer.  According 
to  his  account,  we  are  the  proudest  ana 
most  irritable  nation  upon  earth  ;  the 
demand  of  a  dollar  for  tribute  or  salary 
would  cause  a  hundred  thousand  swords  to 
leap  from  their  scabbards  to  avenge  even 
a  look  that  threatened  us  with  taxation; 
yet  all  this  while  we  eat  taxed  salt, 
plough  with  taxed  iron,  and  wear  taxed 
calicoes  !  Would  not  this  writer  do  well 
just  to  drop  the  dark  lantern  of  his 
**  theory''  for  a  moment,  and  look  at  the 
matter  with  the  plain  eyes  of  common 
sense?  He  would  then  see,  not  an  in- 
vincible armada  of  "steam  revenue-cut- 
ters," but  the  steam  of  the  factory,  and 
the  steam  of  the  steamboat,  and  the  steam 
of  the  ploughed  field,  combined  in  one 
harmonious  system  of  mutual  aid,  suste- 
nance and  activity.  He  would  understand 
why  the  Ohio  farmer,  by  wearing  Yankee 
shoes,  makes  a  Yankee  market  for  his  pro- 
duce. He  would  understand  the  hypo- 
thetical case,  that  if  John  Bull  should  send 
a  squadron  of  his  philanthropical,  theoriz- 
ing political  economists,  with  gun  cotton 
and  congreve  rockets  to  bum  Boston,  and 
Lowell,  and  Springfield,  and  Manchester, 
and  Newburyport,  that  the  immediate 
consequence  of  such  a  humane  experiment 
would  be  the  non-consumption  of  certain 
**  taxed"  Yankee  notions  in  Ohio,  and  the 
consequent  non-exportation  of  their  value 
in  Ohio  produce.  Let  us  pull  down  our 
factories,  therefore,  and  the  West  will  eat 
her  own  com ! 

But  the  reviewer,  to  do  him  justice, 

appears  to  have    had   misgivings  as  to 

n*  he  was,  after  all,  quite  right  in 


ooademaiof  the  pioteotrre  ayafeeni  on  the 
score  of  its  partial  and  monopblifliig 
character.  Haying  set  out  with  the  at* 
sumption  that  MasMchnaetta  is  the  only 
State,  or  almost  the  only  one,  that  has 
reaped  the  b^efits  of  this  syatem*  and  that 
all  uie  rest  have  pinched  themaehrea  to  make 
her  rich  and  populous,  he  sabaeqaently, 
in  his  eagerness  topfokflawaintheayateB* 
discovers  that  it  has  been  of  no  nae  even  to 
Massachusetts  herself. 


i 


**  Protection  hss  not  girt  the  New  Endani 
States  withMr.  Wakefield's  beltofixon;  It  hM  . 
not  checked  in  the  slifffatest  degree  the  wisst- 
ward  movement  and  fuspersion  of  the  pojpnhif- 
tion ;  it  is,  in  short,  as  politically  woitUeM  as  it 
is  econoiEdcaUy  fidse. 


So  protection  is  not  so  bad  after  all,  even 
in  the  estimaticm  of  a  chamjnon  of  free 
trade :  it  does  not  monopoliae  popnlataoii, 
nor  industry,  nor  property;  it  has    mC 
checked  in  ihe  slightest  deffree  the  west- 
ward movement  <H  these  dements  of  na- 
tional  prosperity  and  power.      Bat  hu, 
tkerefare,  politically  worthless  and  eoonom- 
ically  false.    AstonishiDg!  wortUeas  and 
false,  because  it  is  noi  purtial  and  monopo- 
lizing ? — worthless  and  false,  because  it  not  i 
only  pays  for  labor  at  home  but  sends  la- 
borers abroad  ? — worthless  and  false,  be- 
cause it  has  not  built  a  "wall  of  brass"  round 
New  England  to  keep  her  in  unsocial  and 
miserly  seclusion  ?    Truly  the  man  must 
have  more  brass  of  his  own  than  we  should 
be  proud  of,  who  should  go  into  one  of  tbe 
"  tributary  States''  and  attempt  to  recom- 
mend himself  as  a  philanthropist,  by  tak- 
ing in  this  fashion.     To  a  person  of  plain 
common  sense,  not  schooled  in  the  ecomo- 
mies  of  Edinburgh,  it  would  occur  that  'the 
system  might  be  pronounced  worthless  ^tnd 
false,  which  did  work  all  these  evils.  Coidd 
the  reviewer  have  uttered  a  higher  comncmeo- 
dation  of  the  protective  policy  than  is  oon- 
tained  in  liis  negative  specification  of  its 
qualities  ?     It  was  his  object  to  show  that 
the  system  was  narrow,   partial,  monopo- 
lizing ;  shut  up  within  itself,  and  shuttoig 
up  ever3rthing  around  it.     Instead  of  this, 
he  finds  it  large  and  liberal,  without  waU* 
of  brass  or  checks  upon  moyement  iBd 
dispersion. 

Now,  then,  what  sort  of  a  ease  does  tfaii 
writer  make  out  ?  We  are  under  a  ddi- 
sion,  quoth  he,  and  the  diapeUing  of  (W 
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I  pUcc  the  American  states- 
feet  of  tlieir  enemies,  unless 
lie  themselves  beforehand  from 
aition  which  they  now  occupy  ! 
ter,  or  any  man  who  professes 
lim,  make  the  delusion  appear ; 
•ing  Deformed  forth,  that  lile 
as  gone  up  and  down  this  seven 
gentleman."  Delusion  indeed ! 
St  we  had  no  protection  for  do- 
istry :  the  American  fanner 
I  land  with  high-priced  iron, 
wife  and  daughters  wiLb  high- 
o,  andobtimiM  a  scanty  market 
luce  of  his  labor.  Now  he  gets 
and  cheap  calico,  and  not  only 
:  better ;  and  be  finds  ten  times 
larket  for  his  produce.  Yet  a 
irist  has  the  solemn  seif-posaed- 
the  American  farmer  to  his  face 
nder  a  delusion  to  think  himself 
han  he  was  before  ! 
inents  of  American  industry  in 
have  been  under  the  impression 
:hieved  a  great  object  in  cutting 
lown  to  the  standard  of  1846. 
British  economist :  he  would 
whole  by  the  board  ;  for  it 
re  still  in  the  gall  of  bitterness 
id  of  iniquity. 

ler  modification  of  1846  hardly 
ce.  and  America  remains  barden- 
iicm  which  would  be  ruinoos  to 
lesa  energy  and  resources." 

be  answered,  that  America 
'  to  adapt  the  burden  to  her 
and  that  it  has  been  hj  bearing 
irden,  instead  of  hiring  others 
or  her,  that  she  has   been  ena- 

ahead  so  wonderfully, 
f  there  ever  was  a  delusion  in  a 
in  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  delu- 
I  reviewer,  who  has  muddled  his 
le liontempltttion  of  a  "  theory," 
come  to  the  belief  that   Ameri- 

imd  American  industry,  and 
egislation,  hare  buf  one  sole  ob- 
ist  object  is  the  Lowell  factory 
I  this  he  professes  to  believe, 
iless  something  of  the  kind  be 
wry  is  good  for  nothing.  But 
Jen  to  be  more  things  in  heaven 
Jian  are  dreamt  of  in  his  politi- 
phy. 
about  "  Britishere."    This  un- 


gainly barbarism  has  been  of  no  email  use 
Utely  to  writers  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  when  they  have  attempted  to  be 
jocular  at  our  expense.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  John  Bull's  cracking  a  joke  even 
at  our  own  cost,  provided  the  joke  be  a 
good  one.  We  patronize  Punch,  and  are 
content  to  "  pay  95  per  cent."  for  so  good 
a  "  taxed  article."  Such  is  the  citent  of 
our  "  delusion."  But  we  c-aonot  let  anoth- 
er day  pass  without  demolishing  this  ■'  Brit- 
isher." Our  Transatlantic  friends,  we  per- 
ceive, think  this  word  a  prodigious  joke  to 
bang  about  our  ears.  The  Edinburgh  re- 
viewer, as  above  quoted,  hints  (a  marvellous 
witty  fellow)  that  our  protective  system 
was  meant  "  U>  humble  the  obstinate  Brit- 
ishers." The  London  Times — us  honest  a 
creature  as  the  skin  between  its  brows — ex- 
claims, "  Jonathan  thinks  he  has  '  done 
the  Britishers,' "  and  then  holds  both  its 
m^hty  sides,  and  expects  the  world  to 
help  it  die  a-laughing  at  such  capital  fun  ! 
Now  we  must  put  an  end  to  this,  and  we 
do  put  on  end  to  it,  by  informing  these  face* 
tious  gentlemen  and  other  ambilioua  jokers 
in  the  same  line,  that  this  is  no  joke  at  all, 
but  a  simple  exhibition  of  John  Bull's  ig- 
norance. The  notion  that  we  in  the  Uni- 
ted StAtoa  call  an  Englishman  a  "  British- 
er," is  just  as  true  ns  the  supposition  thai 
the  citiwjns  of  London  call  their  country- 
men of  the  north  "  Scotchers,"  and  their 
neighbors  across  the  channel  "  French - 
ers  and  *'  Spaniahers."  Be  it  known  to 
John  Bull  that  we  not  only  call  a  spade  a 
spade,  hut  wc  call  an  Englishman  an  Eng- 
lishman, a  Scotchman  a  Scotchman,  and 
an  Irishman  an  Irishman,  or  peradventure 
a  Paddy.  When  we  are  tmcertain  which 
of  the  three  the  creature  is,  we  sometimes 
call  htm  an  Old  Countryman,  which,  we 
submit,  is  doing  no  republican  violence  to 
the  king's  English.  But  if  any  personage, 
foreign  or  domestic,  should  announce  him- 
self among  us  as  a  "  Britisher,"  we  should 
take  him  for  some  strange  onimo! — as  he 
cert^nly  would  be,  if  he  came  over  with 
John  Bull's  theory  of  free  trade  in  his  head. 
"  Something  too  much  of  this,"  perhaps, 
but  it  serves  to  show  that  John  Bidl's  wits 
are  not  always  so  sharp  as  he  imagines, 
and  that  he  would  do  well  to  Icam  what 
languHgc  we  speak  in  these  parts,  before 
he  proffers  bis  advice  about  pulling  doTitt 
the  LoweU  milJs,     He  doubtleGa  tlio\t^X 
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it  a  Teiy  clever  thing  to  aneer  at  our  bad 
En^liahy  and  to  inunnate  that  a  people  who 
spdKe  unauthorised  vocablesy  must,  of  ne- 
oeedty,  make  bad  laws.  He  foreot  White* 
chapel,  and  never  dreamed  of  ue  barba- 
risms in  speech  that  are  sometimes  found  on 
the  west  side  of  Temple-bar.  But  let  him 
talk  of  ''Britishers"  again  I 

If  we  mistake  not,  we  have  sueceeded 
in  showing  that  the  plausible  theories  of 
the  British  economists  have  been  contra- 
dicted by  every  part  of  our  national  history. 
*'  Free  trade"  is  a  phrase  that  has  a  fine 
sound ;  and  as  a  great  part  of  mankind  are 
influenced  by  words  rawer  than  by  fiacts 
or  ideas,  the  doctrine  has  made  converts  of 
many  persons  solely  by  its  name.  This 
free  trade  we  enjoyed  while  we  were  col- 
onies of  Great  Britain,  and  when  it  was  a 
crime  to  make  a  hat  or  a  hob-nail  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  New  York,  and  Virginia. 
Such  free  trade  is  enjoyed  at  the  present 
da^  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  col- 
omes  of  Canada  and  New  Brunswick. 
Does  any  one  wish  to  know  whether  of  the 
two,  the  British  or  the  American  system, 
operates  most  for  the  benefit  of  the  peo- 
ple, let  him  stand  upon  the  boundary  line 
and  look  to  the  right  and  the  left ;  the  con- 
trast in  favor  of  our  own  side,  is  the  re- 
mark of  every  observer,  British  or  Ameri- 
can. Look  then,  we  say,  once  more  upon 
this  picture,  and  upon  this.  If  John  Bull 
really  thinks  us  so  badly  off,  would  not  he 
do  well  for  his  beloved  subjects  to  keep 
them  on  his  own  side  of  the  line,  where 
there  will  be  no  paying  95  per  cent,  on 
window  glass,  if  they  are  so  happy  as  to 
get  any  ? 

The  reviewer  finds  it  in  his  theory  that 
the  system  with  which  America  is  **  bur- 
dened" would  be  "  ruinous  to  countries  of 
less  energy  and  resources."  Let  it  be  re- 
marked in  the  first  place,  that  the  resour- 
ces of  this  country  have  for  the  most  part 
grown  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  this 
very  system ;  that  they  have  become  devel- 
oped and  augmented  and  spread,  not  only 
over  the  New  England  States,  but  over  the 
Middle  States  and  the  mighty  West,  just 
in  proportion  as  this  system  has  been  ap- 
pUed.  So  much  for  the  fact.  Now  let  us 
see  what  plausibility  this  assumption  of  the 
reviewer  (for  argument  it  does  not  evenpre- 
tendto  be)  cames  on  its  own  face.  When 
we  set  out  wiOi  tbeprotective  poIk>y,we  had 


no  reaoorcea  beyond  those  aeenmp1iihnia|| 
which  are  said  to  ocnatitnte  tke  dan| 
beanly— youth  and  heatth ;  we  had  4 
own  aandui  to  labor  with»  and  we  had  nod 
ingmore.  If  the  protective  system  cam 
have  mmed  any  natktt  under  the  aii^j 
surely  would  have  mined  na.  80  far  fiiq 
this,  the  reviewer  ooofiBflaea  tbat  in  it^ 
thriven  wonderfully  under  ha 
though  he  is  at*  his  wit's  end  to  find 
other  cause  f<Hr  our  prosperity,  inaa 
as  the  American  system  ought  net  to 
prospered,  according  to  hia  theoty. 
uke  uie  sturdy  old  Oalviniatio  duMt 
"won't  give  up  total  depravity."^  Tbsi 
tion  that  protection  will  caoee  rain  " 
reotyped  on  his  brain,  and  we  an 
that  uie  ruin  is  coming  by  and  by. 
Johnson,  who  thought  "  tazalionno 
n^,"  arvued  somevmat  differently, 
did  not  lay  the  burden  on  your  back,''^ 
he,  "  when  you  were  a  calf,  but  we 
now  because  you  have  grown  to  beam 
This  was  sensible  enouffh  in  the  absl 
on  a  questiim  merely  of  the  ability  to 
burdens;  buthereisareaaonerwno 
that  the  calf  has  hone  the  barden*  ball 
ox  cannot ! 

But  away  with  this  nonsense  about' 
dens  ;  it  is  a  mere  fallacy  of  speech. 
man  is  burdened  by  what  oppresses 
and  he  is  disburdened  by  what  reli< 
him.     Call  your  revenue  arrangements 
what  name  you  will,  they  must  be  y  ' 
by  these  results,  and  by  these  alone, 
the  American  protective  system  gives 
American  citizen  better  and  cheaper 
a  wider  range  of  occupation*  better 
for  labor,  a  more  extended,  more  active  1 
more  steady  and  certain  market  for 
bor  and  his  merchandise ;  if  it 
national  wealth  and  private  wealth, 
the  country  independent  and   the  in( 
ual  independent,   brings  more   a1 
supplies  of  everything  needful  for 
every  man's  door,  and  gives  him 
money  to  purchase  those  supplies ; 
protective  system  do«^s  this  tea greal 
tent  than  any  other  svstem  that  has 
been  tried,  the  man  does  but  abuse 
guage  who  calls  this  system  a  burden. 
enemies  of  American  industry  on  this  a- 
the  Atlantic  and  on  the  ouier  side, 
ring  the  changes  upon  the  woarda  *'ti 
"  burden"  and  ".high  dutteay"  and  dr 
by  empty  sounds  those  wlw  can  « 
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wag  but  empty  sound  ,■  but  a 
bas  bead-piece  euflicient  lo  bit« 
ead  and  butl*r  and  to  connt  what 
lim,  cannot  be  duped  by  t 

lur  quarters  of  the  world,  is  there 
5ttcr  clothed,  housed,  governed, 
nuinned,  horsed,  and  wived  ? 
ne  amoiiv  us  pretend  that  lie  be- 
9  la  ?  Well,  we  have  got  to  be 
der  the  system  that  protected 
labor,  and  nobody  can  deny  it. 
meric&n  people  then  cast  aside 
I,  because  a  fewdreanungped- 
liticat  economy  talk  to  them  of 

free  trade  ?  Surely  not,  nnless 
rse  infatuation  passes  everything 
■en  put  upon  record  of  a  people 
ises.  But  we  are  advised  to  try 
Bteni ;  for  although  the  present 
wkI  one,  the  other  may  prove 

We  confess,  that  when  it  conies 
Eire  about  done  arguing.  We 
e  wish  lo  be  Letter ;  we  take 
1  nostrum,  and  we  shall  be — just 

ticipation  of  what  such  a  change 
light  end  in,  should  this  absurd 
iKtened  to,  let  us  look  at  the 
eh  is  now  given  to  the  world  of 
■,  under  the  full  influence  of  the 
»ystem — a  picture  drawn,  not 
of  that  system,  but  by  an  un- 
ng  opponent — no  less  a  person- 
le  identical  Edinburgh  reviewer, 
;ieiil  article  which  has  so  pain- 
out  by  ingenious  theorizing  that 
ic  industry  is  oil  a  "  delusion" — 
■  worthless  and  economically 
[  that  we  stand  in  a  "false  po- 
ly to  be  "  cast  at  the  feet  of  our 


«  few   phenomena  »o  Rtriking  lo 

0  BUggestive  of  reflection  among  til 
ial  occurrences  of  !hi»  agp,  as  the 
mi^^on  which  lakes  place  lothe 
■Dtinent.  '  *  r  *  The  end- 
10  moves  ever  (ram  East  to  Wesit, 
■d  lo  Iht  eounsfU  or  propheciet  or 
f  ttate-imfn.  What  do  these  miil- 
br  theories  of  civil  government  ? 
"  They  seek  the  land  of  prom- 
De  cases  out  of  ten  they  And  it  a 
rmsncc.  America  is  at  Ihia  day 
er  ft  great  providential  blessing  lo 
;>1ed  world,  bncauae  it  ofTers  nolh- 

1  the  industrious  and    energetic. 


•  '  ■  "  Justice  and  freedotn — net  free- 
dom as  understood  by  a  political  theorist,  or  « 
pliilnsopbical  poet,  or  a  wandering  Arab,  but 
simply  tlie  license  to  do  as  nearly  as  possible 
what  a  man  pleases,  provided  he  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  rights  of  neighbors  in  similar 
c ire ntn stances  with  himaelf,  *  ■  *  *  of 
all  this  he  is  certain  from  the  monieut  he  touch- 
es American  soil.  What  has  Continental  En- 
rope  lo  compare  with  this  ?" 

Nolhiog,  indeed,  exc«pt  thtoriet.  And 
thus  does  this  writer,  breaking  away  from 
the  cobwebs  of  his  closet  speculations,  and 
looking  nl  the  practical  and  living  facts, 
give  utterance  to  a  truth  which  dashes  his 
own  theory  to  atoms.  American  industry 
under  the  protective  policy  has  moved  on- 
ward, to  copy  hifl  own  words,  "  ever  from 
Ejist  to  West,  without  regard  to  the  coun- 
Gcls  or  prophesies  or  speculations  of  states- 
men." "  What  docs  it  care  for  theories  of 
free  tmde  ?"  But  wo  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  reviewer  still  further  ;  he  is  a 
reluctant  witness  in  favor  of  the  American 
system,  and  therefore  the  more  valuable : 

"Let  ns  not  deceive  ourselves  :  America  f 
still  to  (he  bulk  of  our  populutlon  the  land  r>f 
requital  and  redress ;  the  diitonl  country  in 
which  oppressions  cease,  nni!  poverty  grows 
full-fed  and  bold,  in  which  fortune  opens  her 
ajiwB  to  the  coumKeous,  and  the  least  adventu- 
roua  looks  forward  to  the  achievement  of  inde- 
pendence and  contentment  before  he  die." 

And  this  ia  the  land  which, we havejn^t 
been  told,  is  laboring  under  intolerable  bur- 
dens, where  the  people  pay  05  per  cent. 
(alas  !)  upon  window  glass,  maintain  those 
t«rribtc  scourges  of  humanity,  steam  reve- 
nue-cutters, and  pamperthemselves  with  a 
"  delusion"  that  they  are  well  off.  This 
land,  where  poverty  grows  full-fed  and  bold, 
is  the   land    "worked  with  taxed  iron." 

here  tho  hard  hands  of  peasants  arc 
chained  to  the  plough,  "simply  that  the 
world  may  admire  the  factory  girls  of  Low- 
ell, and  that  a  few  Yankee  speculators  ma  v 

't  rich  in  the  towns  of  New  England  ! ! ! ' 

he  reader,  doubtless,  willask,  "Why  these 
astoundingcontradictions  V  The  answer 
is  plain.  This  writer  was  laboring  at  two 
distinct  points.  In  the  one  instance  he  had 
a  theory  to  vindicate,  in  the  other  he  had 
facts  to  specify.  As  his  theoiy  was  but  a 
theory,  and  proved  to  be  unsiiuud — "'  po- 
litifajjy  worthless  and  econonucaUy  t&\se ' — 


The  Angels, 


**■"  lirect  collision  with  it. 

f€  his  theory  after  hia 
Bed  it,  is  more  to  hia 
hampion  than  as  a  prac- 
lut  his  faith  io  it,  if  faith 
in  hat  sort  that  will  remove 

mounuiins. 

However,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
John  Bull  has  (Compassionate  bowels,  and 
that  tct  are  the  special  objects  of  his  pity. 
lie  pities  us  that  wc  have  no  king ; 
he  pities  us  that  we  have  no  House  of 
Lords  ;  he  pities  its  that  we  have  no  church 
itstahliahraent ;  he  pities  us  95  percent. on 
window  glass,  and  he  pities  us  fore  and  aft 
on  steam  revenue -cutters.  "These  be  good 


humors,"  but  his  "  quality  of  m« 
to  us  a  little  "strained,"  and  wi 
oughly  inclined  to  the  opinion 
compassion  as  he  is  in  the  habit 
ing  on  his  customers,  "blesses  lun 
more  than  him  that  takes."  In  ] 
will  give  him  one  word  of  advi< 
shall  be,  to  spin  out  no  more  fine 
political  economy  on  the  topic  ol 
try  before  he  has  looked  well  Ui 
If  he  will  lay  this  advice  to  he* 
accordingly  for  the  future,  we  i 
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Not  almya  in  tnmnltuoiu  sea, 

Onr  unu  and  pasnons  madly  heare  ; 

SometJOiea,  the  winds  sleep  peacefully, 
And  the  torn  billows  cease  to  grieve. 

And  thoughts  there  are  of  loftier  birth. 
Than  this  poor  pageantnr  of  dreama ; 

When,  lifted  from  the  shadowy  earth. 
The  Boul  an  hovering  angel  si 


Beholda,  on  earth's  maternal  breast. 
Her  children  all  together  laid. 

Lulled,  slumbrous,  into  peaceful  rest, 
And  veiled  in  star- attempered  shade. 

The  striving  heart  no  more  exults 
"  '     "      '        '  '  "    of  pridi 

iisultfl 
;  and  silent,  side  by  side, 


Beneath  the  decent  folds  of  pride  ; 
Joy,  the  sad  eyes  of  grief  ine 


Pierce  altercations,  breathing  deep. 

Dream,  now,  of  ancient  truce  renewed  ; 

Hands  grasp  hands,  but  for  gentle  sleep, 
Unknown  to  love's  sweet  habitude. 

Nisht  t  festival  of  banded  stars  I 
Hild  empire  of  the  Idndly  elves ! 

Remoulding  all  that  passion  mars, — 
Lott  amm  reetoringto  themselvee^— 


Bpigrmn. 


The  calmness  of  the  utmost  sphere — 

Where  ungels,  on  eternal  thrones. 
Ail  silent  real,  serene,  severe — 

With  Night  full  near  communion  owns. 

Pure  bliss  the  empyreal  ^r  instills  ; 

Not  raised  from  flushed  emotion'^  deep. 
That  now  with  after-sorrow  fills, 

But  like  to  tliine,  O  sacrttd  Sleep  I 

On  sapphire  thrones,  eternal  they  ; — 
Informing  suns,  or  through  the  whole, 

Glide  viewless,  in  ethereal  play, 
Through  beauteous  earth,  and  neightlcss  soul. 

They  know  the  secrat  of  the  vast. — 
Nor  time,  nor  force  their  will  denies ; 

No  future  dread  they,  grieve  no  past, — 
Theirs  are  the  twin  eternises. 

Great  Sons  of  Eld  t  ye  hear  our  voices, 
Onteriea  of  woe,  and  bnrsts  d  mirtfa. 

That,  mingled  with  insensate  ndsea. 
Thrill  in  the  trambting  reit  of  Earth. 

Though  piteously  we  itrire  and  cry, 
ISke  plumeless  birds ;  alike  to  yon, 

The  flicKering  light  of  mortal  joy, 
The  quivering  flame  of  mortal  woe  ! 


EPIGRAM. 


Alone,  above  the  war  of  things. 
Her  aimless  way  the  spirit  wings  ; 
So  flies  the  sea-bird  o'er  the  foam. 
Nor  knows  what  shore  may  be  her  home. 
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CHARLES  BBOGKDEN  BBOWN. 


The  name  of  Brockden  Brown  had  ac^ 
quired  an  attractiye  sound  to  our  ear,  be- 
fore ever  we  read  a  line  of  his  writings. 
The  honorable  distinction  which  was  award- 
ed to  him,  as  a  novelist,  by  the  British 
press,  at  a  period  when  it  was  almost  cer- 
tam  that  every  book  with  an  American 
imprint  would  only  be  mentioned  to  be 
carped  at,  and  which,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  other  single  circumstance,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  Transatlantic  fame  which 
In'ing  and  others  of  our  countrymen  have 
since  so  abundantly  enjoyed,  contributed 
not  a  little  to  impress  our  boyish  imagina- 
tion with  reverence  for  this  remarkable 
man.  As  a  nation,  we  have  been  accused, 
by  the  great  critics  across  the  water,  of  an 
insensibdity  to  the  genius  of  this  writer, 
and  the  sole  glory  of  duly  appreciating 
his  merits  has  been  strongly  clamied  in  the 
same  quarters.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
this  charge,  and  the  pretensions  with  which 
it  is  coupled,  are  somewhat  groundless — 
that  the  chief  fault  of  our  ancestors  was, 
that,  while  they  appreciated  and  liberally 
patronized  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
men  of  letters  in  their  day,  they  would 
persist  that  Barlow's  Columbiad  and 
D wight's  Conquest  of  Canaan  were  true 
poems,  and  might  very  properly  be  placed 
on  the  same  shelf  with,  at  least,  the  "  Last 
Judgment,"  and  "  Leonidas."  Brown  was 
eagerly  read  in  his  time  ;  obtained  a  con- 
siderable income  from  his  novels ;  and  re- 
ceived flattering  attentions  from  the  learned 
and  the  influential  of  our  land.  But  that 
since  his  death  he  should  have  fallen  into 
comparative  neglect,  was  nearly  unavoida- 
ble, from  the  very  character  of  his  writings. 

We  do  not  mean  to  be  understood  that 
«uch  works  are  useless  or  trivial.  We  will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  with  some  whose 
judgment  we  respect,  that,  from  its  own 
nature,  it  is  impossible  for  a  novel  to  live  ; 
but  we  do  say  that,  in  the  main,  every 
generation  will  have  its  own  favorites,  and 
that  one  novelist  will,  in  ordinary  cases, 
socoeed  to  another  with  a  tolerably  rapid 
ameot.    llie  Vicar  of  Wakefield  has. 


perhapa,  fixed  itadf  pemumentlj  i 
hearts  of  many  ages ;  but  this  is  s 
composition,  far  alwve  tiie  rank  <rf  ^ 
land."  \ 

It  b  plain  that  the  novel  has  a 
provided  for  it  among  the  literaij ' 
of  man.  little  intervals  of  boin 
odd  ends  and  fragments  of  time- 
as  would  otherwise  almost  inevitaU 
given  to  idle  musing,  or  still  won 
melancholy  self-reflection,  are,  by  tl 
of  these  products  of  the  fancy,  mi 
give  an  agreeable  relaiation  and  rd 
ment  to  the  mind,  with  a  secret  in 
onward  and  upwaid  in  spiritual  culti 
be  found  nowhere  else.  Ndther  is 
together  foolishly,  we  think,  that 
persons  make  these  books  the  corapi 
of  a  tedious  voya^,  or  of  a  temp 
stay  at  an  inn,  seekmg  from  them  a  • 
oblivious  ezhilarationy  that  shall  for  i 
ment  stifle  all  the  vexations  of  the  pi 
circumstances,  and  remove  every  ar 
and  disquietude  of  life :  just  as  one  f 
times  takes  an  opiate  before  submitti 
a  painful  surgical  operation,  or  inhal< 
sulphuric  ether  when  about  to  take 
vengeance  on  a  mutinous  tooth.  In  i 
we  may  easily  discover  a  thousand  i 
ent  ways,  in  which  this  species  of  1 
ture  becomes  an  important  provisk) 
the  human  mind.  Among  all  thes 
cumstances,  however,  we  find  no  oc< 
for  admitting  "  Pelham  "  to  the  bra 
a  miss  at  school,  nor  the  "Sorroi 
Werter"  to  the  meditations  of  a  ; 
desperately  in  love — with  himself, 
suppose  that  nobody  under  the  sun  i 
tifled  in  reading,  or  blessed  in  being  su 
to  read,  a  romance  of  any  kind,  who 
fully  competent  to  understand  that  a 
ty  story  is  not  a  history  of  the  * 
world,  and  that  a  fine  piece  of  sentin 
philosophy  is  not  the  sum  of  humai 
dom  and  genius. 

This  department  of  literatore  has 
tinct    character,  and  a  plainly    n 
boundary,  that  divides  it  firom  all  o 
The  author  of  a  noTol,  no  lesa  thi 
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,,  is  required  hj  the  nature  oi  his 
observe  certain  "  proprieties." 
any  critical  Frenchmsn,  within 
'ledge,  has  ever  gone  so  far  as  to 
1  exact  "  rules,"  to  which  every 
f  this  kind  must  be  conformed ; 
as  any  Quintilian  apphed  the  irre- 
>wer  of  analysis  to  the  best  models 
;cies  of  ideal  crealjon.  But  there 
of  critical  eoinmon»m»e,  ncverthe- 
:»ecling  these  matters,  which  we 
:em,  for  all  practical  purposes,  at 
allible.  A  novel  is  universally 
)d  to  be  a  story  of  passion  ;  of 
! ;  of  cventd  intricately  involved 
vellously  extricated ;  of  inisur- 
e  obstacles  swept  away  by  the 
Heroism,  by  the  violence  of  love, 
e  frenzy  of  gloomier  pasmons ; 
if  supernatural  occurrences  and 

•  or  angelic  interpo^tions ;  and 
of  eEperienc«s  passing  through 

*  range  from  the  depths  of  grief 
ish  to  the  full  rapture  of  realised 
,d  hopes.  We  generally  expect 
uiny  beginning,  among  the  ardent 
|uil  thoughts  of  dreamy  youth, 
xles  of  childish  years,  and  amidst 
lelights  of  nature ;  a  Hcries  of 
uin^  from  this  point,  thickening 
isedly  mingling  as  they  proceed 
ind  loved  playing  at  cross  pur- 
rown  into  seemingly  inertricable 
,  every  incident  increasing  their 
^ment.  and  proportionally  increas- 

Ejection,  as  the  impossibility  of 
^tion  becomes  more  and  more 

until  they  comp  into  a  state  of 
I  de.'ipair  ;  and  luslly,  an  entire 
iphant  unravelling  of  all  the  in- 
1  threads,  and  the  completion  of 
web  of  golden  felicity.  All  this, 
i.«  generally  ejected ;  and  that 
ly.  in  most  cases,  be  safely  said 
1  either  very  insignificant,  or  else 
idcnt,  powers,  who  ventures  to 
t  this  common  anticipation.  It 
le  courage,  even,  to  give  the  chief 
:c  to  any  other  paaston  than  love, 
jr  of  "  Caleb  Williams  "  was  al- 

6r!it  who  dared,  in  a  decided 
o  transgress  the  general  custom 
pect ;  and  it  was  not  altogether 
rnsrm  that  Brown  was,  by  some, 
to  be  of  the  school  of  Godwin — 
laacc  in  a  imglt  partiealar  is  a 


sufficient  ground  for  predicating  the  rela- 
tion of  master  and  disciple.  That  Brown 
was,  in  the  highest  sense,  original,  is  nev- 
ertheless true.  And  we  do  not  think  it 
too  much  to  add,  that  many  of  the  later 
and  more  celebrated  novelists  of  Great 
Britain  have  many  incidents  and  scenes, 
not  to  say  characters,  which  seem  to  have 
been  rather  more  than  suggested  by  pas- 
sages in  the  lictionsof  our  own  countryman. 
Charles  Brockden  Brown  was  bom  at 
Philadelphia,  m  the  year  1771.  Hia  fam- 
ily was  highly  respectable,  though  involved 
b  the  heresy  of  George  Fox.  He  was 
always  studious,  and,  in  some  particulars, 
he  was  considerably  precocious.  After  a 
pupilage  of  five  years  with  a  Mr.  Proud, 
from  whom  he  learnt  Latin  and  Greek,  he 
began  to  devote  his  attention,  at  sixteen, 
to  poetical  composition ;  sketched  no  less 
than  three  epica — of  the  "six  weeks" 
kind — and  made  some  progress  towards 
their  completion.  Fortunately,  no  Joseph 
Cottle  standing  ready  to  publish,  the  man- 
uscripts Hoon  after  fell,  by  design  doubtless, 
into  the  fire.  In  addition  to  these  more 
magnificent  endeavors,  it  is  known  that  he 
now  and  then  gratified  the  vanity,  incident 
to  boyish  years,  of  gracing  the  Poet's 
Comerof  a  respectable  country  newspa- 
per. Subsequently,  he  studied  law — main- 
ly, it  is  evident,  to  gratify  the  wishe-'i  of 
his  friends,  and  without  any  definite  pur- 
pose of  his  own.  He  never  entered  on 
the  duties  of  that  profession.  He  always 
had  one  favorite  purpose,  manifestly,  how- 
ever at  times  he  may  have  suffered  it  to  Ue 
dormant.  From  the  time  of  rclinquishine 
his  law  studies,  his  attention  was  tumeo 
to  literary  pursuits  ;  and  henceforward  he 
continued  to  write  more  or  less  assiduously 
until  the  time  of  his  death.  He  published 
no  work,  of  any  pretensions,  before  "  Wie- 
land,"  which  appeared  in  1798.  This  was 
followed,  in  the  next  year,  by  "'  Ormond," 
"  Arthur  Mervyn,"  and  "  Edgar  Huntley." 
In  1801,  he  published  "Clara  Howard," 
and  in  1S04,  "Jane  Talbot,"  which  was 
first  issued  in  England.  During  the  same 
year  of  the  latter  publication,  he  was  niar- 
ritd  to  a  lady  of  New  York — where  he 
had  spent  a  considerable  portion  of  his 
time  since  he  first  became  known  as  an 
author— and  was,  the  rest  of  his  life,  per- 
manently settled  at  Philadelphia.  He  died 
in  Fobrnary,  1810, 
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The  main  incideiits  in  the  life  of  an  au- 
thor, almost  always,  are  the  conception 
and  birth  of  his  books,  and  their  progress 
in  the  world.  It  is  in  these,  therSore, 
that  we  are  to  lo<A  for  hb  character,  and 
for  the  sum  of  hb  life.  It  was,  at  least, 
the  fortune  of  Brown  to  make  no  very  de- 
cided and  abiding  impression  on  those 
about  him,  aside  from  that  which  was  left 
on  their  minds  by  his  writings.  We  are 
told,  indeed,  thai  he  was  of  a  gentle  na- 
ture ;  that  his  manners  were,  m  general, 
pleasing ;  that  he  conversed  with  ease  and 
effect,  and  that  he  was  at  one  time  rather 
skeptical  in  matters  pertaining  to  religious 
fiEuth.  To  the  many,  he  appeared  to  be 
only  a  man  much  given  to  reveries  and 
moods  of  abstraction ;  and  perhaps  his  ab- 
sent manner  sometimes  so  unconsciousl  v 
possessed  him,  when  in  society,  as  to  call 
forth  a  smile  on  the  countenances  of  some 
of  the  less  polite  and  less  intelligent  of  the 
circle  in  which  he  moved.  But  all  these 
little  incidents,  that  go  to  make  up  an  ex- 
tended biogrraphy,  aRer  all  ccmoem  us  but 
Kttle.  It  ib  not  in  circumstances  like  these, 
that  the  real  man  is  exhibited.  We  are 
forced  to  recur  to  the  only  sure  index  and 
representative — ^his  tDork--m  order  to  gain 
any  correct  knowledge,  or  to  form  any  true 
judjnnent. 

The  first  work  which  finds  its  way  into 
the  world,  from  the  pen  of  whatsoever 
writer,  has  probably  within  it  some  true 
tokens  of  the  power  in  which  it  originates. 
The  best  qualities  of  such  a  mind  may  in- 
deed be  altogether  concealed.  Its  defects 
may  here  assume  their  worst  form.  The 
work  itself  is  by  no  means  the  measure  of 
what  this  mind  may  hereafter  create.  But 
a  book  earnestly  written,  deliberately  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  publisher,  and  willingly 
exposed  in  the  literary  shambles,  may  be 
esteemed  a  rare  book  indeed,  if  it  contains 
no  certain  intimations  of  the  quality  of 
the  mind  from  whence  it  proceeds. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  "  Wie- 
land  "  to  be  the  product  of  an  extraordi- 
nary mind — such  a  work  as  could  proceed 
from  no  other  than  a  gifted  spirit.  We 
are  quite  sure  that  we  detect  in  it  the  lin- 
eaments of  a  genius  fully  as  original,  and 
profound,  and  comprehensive,  as  that  of 

'  t  or  Bryant.  But  then  we  are  com- 
to  add,  that  Brown  never  hved  to 
bat  maturity  of  experience  and  cul- 


ture, to  whieh  theae  two  ha 
The  author  of  "Wiehnd"  i 
yoath — ^hia  life  never  pataed 
Schiller,  and  Byron,  and  Shal 
said  to  have  died  young ;  but 
was  manhood  compared  wil 
yean,  to  be  sure,  tl^re  waa  : 
ferenoe — ^bnt  youth  knows  no  ( 
dary  of  time.  And  he  lived 
denied  with  an  almost  constant 
and  gloom,  which  he  never  eo 
overcome,  and  under  the  thnldc 
none  of  the  security  and  peM 
to  the  highest  achievements,  ec 
his.  But  for  physical  inabilHie 
doubtless,  have  risen  above  hji 
firmities,  and  accomplished  resa 
he  has  now  left  behind  on^ 
promise ;  but  he  was  himself 
be  overcome,  and  he  perished! 
of  the  conflict. 

True  genius,  we  are  coofir 
biases  forth  at  once  with  i 
splendor.  Chatterton,  indeed 
written  remarkable  verses  at  i 
Pope  may  have  lisped  in  nnml 
this  we  are  sure,  neither  Shal 
Milton,  neither  Goethe  nor  Scbi 
ed  their  greatness  without  a  Ic 
vere  process  of  culture.  Re 
of  Titus  Andronicus,  hard  str 
the  Two  Gentlemen  of  Veroni 
ious  pains  with  Venus  and  A 
inevitably  precede  Hamlet  an< 
pest.  Lycidas,  and  Comus,  ai 
must  appear,  as  premonitions  a 
of  a  strength,  which  only  yeai 
ling  with  ''evil  tongues  and 
could  nurture  up  for  the  n 
Paradise  Lost.  Wallenstein  ai 
bers  seem  scarcely  to  be  proc 
same  mind ;  and  that  Wilhelm 
written  by  the  author  of  the 
Werter,  seems  to  require  some 
believe.  Yes, — ^the  evolution 
demands  a  vehement  and  lon^ 
struggle.  None  can  be  develo 
it,  and  the  more  powerful,  the 
throe  of  parturition. 

Many  persons,  doubtless,  n 
whether  the  species  of  writinj 
Brown  was  engaged,  was  of 
that  would  tend  very  much 
motion  of  the  culture  he  aboi 
needed.  This  suspicion  ia  not 
good  reason.     Of  two  such 


id"  and  "Edgar  Huntley,"  both 
In  one  year,  Ihe  last,  perhaps,  con- 
f  worse  than  its  predecessor,  and 
erior  to  the  first  of  all,  we  should 
'  expect  Lttle  in  the  way  of  im- 
styie  or  the  faculty  of  invention, 
were  all  the  particulars  in  which 
is  necessary,  or  in  respect  to  which 
the  chief  necessity,  we  should 
hope  from  such  a  discipline.  But 
rd  the  matter  far  otherwise.  The 
we  mean  is  necessarily  a  hidden 
li^nnt  in  different  individuals,  and 
lescribable.  yet  attainable  only  by 
rf  constant  eiertion,  vigorous  ac- 
be  mind,  in  one  direction  oranother. 
t  question  to  raise  is,  evidently, 
there  are  any  true  marks  of  genius 

works  already  put  forth — plain 
f  the  presence  of  a  superior  cner- 
has  not  yet  worked  itself  clear  of 
s  impediments  and  earthly  mii- 
tt  surround  it.  If  such  a  power 
«J,  then  the  c<)nBtant  and  vehe- 
tion  which  we  observe,  however 
t  first  appear  to  us,  is  doing  a  good 
s  manner  undefinable  and  impre- 
E,  and  moving  towards  results 
e  can  but  imperfectly  calculate, 
lot  of  "  Wieland  "  is  not  very  com- 
The  predominant  passion  is  re- 
mthuBiasm.  The  interest  of  the 
;  is  kept  up  by  a  constant  appeal 
d  of  mystery  and  wonder,  rather 
the  rek'tion  of  thrilling  adventures, 
ipressive  and  dazzling  description. 
deed,  has  a  considerable  place,  but 
ubordinate  one. 

icene  is  laid  on  the  banks  of  the 
ill,  at  only  a  little  distance  from 
phia.  The  time  is  the  middle  of 
;    centurj-.      The   grundfnther  of 

was  descended  from  an  ancient 
le  family  of  Germany,  but  marry- 
daughter  of  a  merchant,  ho  and 
iring  were  degraded  from  their 
id  tut  off  from  their  inheritance, 
's  father  was  apprenticed  to  a 
n  lyondon,  and  served  out  his  full 
rhrough  the  want  of  books  and 
he  became  a  man  of  melancholy 
use  meditation.  Accidentally  meet- 
:  a  woHt  containing  a,  full  account 
lislory  and  doctrines  of  a  certain 
lsect,(theCamissards,)  lie  at  length 
deeply  interested  In  its  perusal ; 
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made  it  a  subject  of  intense  study  :  and 
became,  in  the  end,  a  thorough  convert. 
His  religion  prompted  him  to  become  a 
missionary  among  the  Indians  of  our  own 
country.  He  made  a  feeble  and  ineffec- 
tual attempt  to  impart  his  extravagant  no- 
tions to  the  savages  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  :  but  soon  settled  on  a  farm  in  the 
situation  already  indicated  as  the  scene  of 
the  story.  Here  he  married ;  bought 
slaves ;  became  wealthy.     But  in  all  his 

[lursuits,  his  peculiar  religious  notions  never 
eft  him.  He  builds  a  curious  chapel,  on  a 
height  above  the  river,  to  which,  at  noon 
and  at  midnight,  he  constantly  repairs,  to 
pay  his  devotions.  Here,  at  last,  at  the 
usual  lime  of  his  nightly  visilaticm,  he  is 
found  senseless,  with  lus  clothes  consumed 
from  his  body,  and  a  mysterious  cloud  of 
fire  overhanging  him.  He  lingers  on  in 
the  acutest  suffering,  and  dies  a  horrible 
death.  He  had  already  foretold  a  t«nible 
retribution  for  some  unperformed  duty. 
His  wife  soon  followed  him,  overborne  by 
the  shock  which  this  astoundbg  and  un- 
accountable occurrence  gave  to  Tier  sensi- 
tive mind.  Two  orphan  children  are  left 
in  possession  of  their  estate,  and  depend- 
ent on  the  fostering  c&re  of  a  maiden  aunt 
residing  in  the  city.  One  is  the  Wieland 
of  our  tale,  the  other  is  Cbra,  the  narra- 
tor. One  of  the  friends  of  their  child- 
hood was  Catharine  Pleyel,  to  whom,  sub- 
sequently, without  any  very  romantic 
love-making,  the  former  is  married.  Wie- 
land occupies  the  paternal  mansion,  and 
Clara,  from  a  certain  pride  of  housekeep- 
ing, builds  a  dwelling  neariy  a  mile  distant, 
and  settles  down  with  only  the  immediate 
society  of  a  female  servant. 

Wieland  inherits  the  gloomy  religious 
nature  of  his  father.  No  pmns  had  been 
taken  to  impress  his  mind  with  precise  and 
rational  opinions  respecting  divine  things. 
His  mother  was  a  simple  Morai-ian,  devout 
in  her  way,  but  equally  careless  with  her 
husband  about  instillbg  her  oivn  peculiar 
views  into  the  minds  of  her  children. 
"Our  education,"  says  Clara,  ■■  had  been 
modelled  by  no  religious  standard.  Wc 
were  left  to  the  guidance  of  our  own  un- 
derstanding, and  the  casual  imprcssioDs 
which  society  might  make  upon  us."  At 
first  thought,  such  a  neglect  in  the  rclifjious 
training  of  his  own  children,  on  the  (larl 
of  one  who  had  been  so  anxioos  to  com< 
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a  .conaderable  portion  of  the  heathen 
world,  may  seem  unnatoraL  A  second 
thought,  however,  will  assure  one  who 
knows  a  little  of  the  ways  of  this  world, 
that  nothing  is  more  common  than  incon- 
sistencies of  this  TetT  kind.  There  are 
men,  who  delight  to  please  eveiybody,  and 
to.  htbor  for  the  improrement  of  every 
community — ^but  their  own  fiEunily  and 
their  own  neighborhood.  God  seems  to 
require  of  them  some  magnificent  sacrifice, 
some  heroic  endeavor — anywhere  but  at 
their  own  fireside,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
circumstances  in  which  fortune  has  placed 
them.  Wieland  inherited  violent  rengious 
passions.  TUs  element  of  his  character, 
thus  unnaturally  predominant  at  the  outset 
and  neglected  by  the  hand  of  sober  and 
persevering  discipline,  came  at  last  to  over- 
shadow the  whole  of  his  being,  and  to  in- 
volve himself  and  the  innocent  ones  about 
him  in  hideous  ruin. 

Not  lanst  after,  Henry  Pleyel,  brother 
of  the  wife  of  Wieland,  was  added  to 
Aeir  society,  after  having  spent  some 
years  in  Europe.  His  views  were  skepti- 
cal, yet  his  nature  was  kindly,  his  intellect 
of  a  high  order,  and  in  his  fondness  for 
mudc  and  poetry,  he  fully  sympathized 
with  each  member  of  the  circle  into  which 
he  was  now  come.  The  action  of  his  pe- 
culiar views  upon  Wieland,  and  the  re- 
action of  the  faith  of  the  latter  against  his 
skeptical  arguments  and  incredulous  pleas- 
antries, may  doubtless  be  understood  as 
contributing  their  share  towards  the  con- 
summation of  that  fatal  growth  in  which 
Wieland's  superstitious  feelings  were  rap- 
idly progressing.  The  four  spent  many 
hours  of  gaiety  and  pastime  at  the  **  tem- 
ple" where  the  elder  Wieland  came  to  so 
mysterious  an  end,  and  which  had  been 
refitted  into  a  beautiful  summer  retreat. 
This  was  especially  the  favorite  resort  for 
musical  diversion,  sometimes  for  the  read- 
ing of  favorite  authors,  occasionally  for  a 
banquet.  Thus  were  passed  six  years  of 
uninterrupted  happiness. 

But  a  different  season  was  approaching. 
One  evening,  a  letter  of  a  certain  acquaint- 
ance, who  was  travelling  in  the  Southern 
States,  had  been  the  occasion  of  some 
shght  controversy  between  Pleyel  and  his 
friend.  This  letter  had  been  received 
while  all  were  in  the  "  temple,"  and  was 
lally  left  behind,  on  retummg  to 


the  house.  In  order  to  settle  A 
Wieland  went  for  the  letter.  J 
that  followed  we  shall  give  in  u 
ownwcards.  The  passage  is  as  goi 
men  as  we  could  select,  for  eui 
miin  characteristics  of  tlie  antlioc 

''In. a  few  minutes  he  retomi 
somewhat  interested  intbedispitt 
therefore  hnpatient  for  his  retnm 
heard  him  ascending  the  stairs,  I  to 
remark,  that  he  haoezecuted  hisinl 
remarkable  dispatch.  My  eyes  wh 
on  him  on  his  entrance.  Methonglt 
with  him  looks  coosidenibly  diflbraBfl 
with  whUi  he  depaiteo.  Won 
slight  portion  of  aiudety,  were  i 
tbeoL  His  eyes  seemed  to  be  la 
some  object  They  passed  qnield] 
oenNn  to  another,  till  they  vealsd  o 
She  was  seated  in  caraless  attitude* 
in  the  same  spot  as  before.  She  b 
lln  in  her  hand,  by  which  her  atli 
chiefly  engrossed. 

**  Ihe  moment  he  saw  her,  his 
visibly  increased.  He  quietly  seal 
and  mdng  his  eyes  on  the  noor,  s 
be  absorbed  in  meditation.  These 
ties  suspended  the  inquiry  which  1 
paring  to  make  xespectinff  the  k 
short  time,  the  company  rwinqnisbi 
ject  which  engaged  them,  and  dirl 
attention  to  Wieland.  They  thoug 
only  waited  for  a  g^use  in  the  m 
produce  the  letter.  The  pause  was  v 
ed  by  him.  At  length  Pleyel  sail 
suppose  you  have  found  the  letter.' 

"  ^  No/  said  he  without  any  abate 
g[ravity,  and  looking  steadfastly  at  1 
did  not  mount  the  hill.'  *  Why  not 
arine,  have  you  not  moved  from 
since  1  left  the  room  ?' — She  was  al 
the  solemnity  of  his  manner,  and  It 
her  work,  answered  in  a  tone  of  sm 
Why  do  you  ask  that  question?'- 
were  again  fixed  upon  the  floor,  and 
immediately  answer.  At  length,  he 
ing  round  upon  us,  'Is  it  true  that 
did  not  follow  me  to  the  hill  7  Tl 
not  just  now  enter  the  room  ?•  V 
him,  with  one  voice,  that  she  had  nc 
sent  for  a  moment,  and  inquired  ini 
tive  of  his  questions. 

"  *  Your  assurances,'  said  he,  '  t 
and  unanimous ;  and  yet  I  most  dex 
your  assertions,  or  disbelieve  the  tc 
my  senses,  which  informed  me,  wl 
half  way  up  the  hill,  that  Cathajine 
bottom. 

**  We  were  confounded  at  this  d 
Pleyel  rallied  him  with  great  levity 
havior.    He  listened  to  his  friend 
ness,  but  without  any  relaistinn  of  i 
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I  thins,'  Mid  be,  with  emphsfia,  '  is 
her  I  nesrd  my  wife'E  voice  at  the  bot- 
ie  hill,  OT  I  do  Dot  hear  yoar  voice  a[ 

ily,'    reiarned  Pleyel,  'it  is  a  sad  dU 

0  which  you  have  reduced  yonrsplf. 
it  ic,  if  our  eyes  can  ^ve  ue  certainty, 
IT  wife  has  been  sitting  in  that  spot 
very  moruent  of  your  absence.  You 
lid  her  voice,  you  fay,  upon  the  hill. 
«!,  her  voice,  hke  her  temper,  is  all 

To  be  lieard  acroKB  the  room,  she  is 
to  Mtert  herwlf.  While  you  wero 
Diist^ke  not,  she  did  not  utter  a  word. 
d  1  had  all  iha  ulk  to  ourselves.  Still 
)  that  she  held  a  whiapering  conTBr- 
b  you  on  [he  hill ;  but  letl  us  the  par- 

!  conference,'  said  he, '  was  short,  and 
being  carried  on  in  a  whieper.  Vou 
tlh  what  inlenlion  [  left  the  houae. 
y  to  the  rock.  Die  moon  was  for  a  mo- 
Men  from  ua  by  a  cloud.  I  never 
«  air  to  be  more  bland  or  more  calm. 
nterval  I  elanced  at  tlie  temple,  aud 

1  saw  a  ^immering  between  tlie  col- 
It  was  Eo  faint,  that  it  would  not  per- 
r«  been  visible,  if  the  moon  had  not 
inded.  1  looked  again,  but  eaw  noth- 
oever  vii^it  this  building  alone,  or  at 
(bout  being  reminded  of  the  fate  of 

Theie  was  nothing  wonderful 


ee  would  have  done. 

:ept  on   my  way.     The  images  that 

me  were  solemn  ;  and  I  entertained 
rfect  curiosity,  but  no  fear,  as  to  the 
f  tbia  object.  I  bad  ascended  tlie  liill 
re  than  half  way,  when  a  voice  called 
behind.  The  accents  were  clear,die- 
grerful,  and  were  uttered,  bh  I  fully  be- 

my  wife.  Her  voice  is  not  common- 
d.  She  baa  seldom  occasion  to  e.\ert 
leverthele^s,  I  have  sometimes  heard 
with  force  and  eagern(ul^l.  If  my  ear 
deceived,  it  waa  her  voice  which  1 

p,  go  no  further.  There  is  danger  in 
h.'  The  suddenness  and  iinexpected- 
:hi^«  warning,  the  lone  of  alarm  with 
was  given,  and,  above  all,  the  pcrnua- 
,t  it  was  my  wife  who  spoke,  were 
to  diacoucen  and  make  me  pausp.  I 
[a]  listened  to  assure  myself  that  1  waa 
iken.  The  deepest  silenca  succeed- 
lengtii,  I  spoke  in  my  turn.  '  Who 
Is  it  you,  Catharine  V  !  tiloppcd  and 
■  received  an  answer.  '  Yes,  it  is  1. 
ip;  return  instantly;  you  are  wanted 
.use."  Still  the  voice  wa-i  Catharine's, 
it  proceeded  from   tbo   loot  of   the 

■t  could  1  do  1    Tlic  warning  was 


myslerious.  To  be  uttered  by  Catharine  at  a 
place,  and  on  an  occiision  like  Ibis,  enhanced 
the  mystery.  I  could  Jo  nothing  but  obey. 
Accordingly,  I  tmd  back  my  stepc,  expecting 
that  she  waited  for  me  at  the  bottum  of  the  hill. 
When  I  reached  the  botlom,  no  one  waa  visi- 
ble. The  moon-light  waa  once  more  universal 
and  brilliant,  and  yet,  as  far  as  I  could  eeo,  no 
human  or  moving  figure  was  discernible.  If 
she  had  relumedlo  the  hoose,  she  must  have 
used  wondrous  expedition  lo  have  passed  al- 
ready beyond  the  reach  of  my  eye.  1  exerted 
my  voice,  bul  in  vain.  To  my  repeated  e«- 
clamation,  no  answer  was  returned. 

" '  Ruminating  on  these  incidents,  I  returned 
hither.  There  waa  no  room  to  doubt  that  1 
had  beard  my  wife's  voic« ;    altending   i 


not  moved  ti 

This  inexplicable  event  was  treated  by 
Pleyel  as  a  mere  deception  of  the  senses. 
Catharine  could  not  wholly  recover  her  ' 
mind  from  disquietude,  nlthou^h  the  argu- 
ments with  which  Pleyel  maintained  hi* 
opinion  seemed  pkusime.  The  sister  of 
Wielsnd  recurred  at  once  in  her  mind  to 
the  death  of  her  father — on  which  event, 
from  a  child,  she  had  been  accustomed  to 
ruminate,  and  which  she  could  never  ac- 
coimt  for  as  other  than  miraculous — though 
she  found  it  impossible  fully  to  credit  such 
nsolution.  But  on  the  imapnatiotiof  Wie- 
land  himself,  the  effect  of  this  occurrence 
was  truly  momeatous.  He  had  long  re- 
garded his  father's  death  as  the  result  of 
a  Divine  decree — of  ;i  supernatural  inter- 
position. Tlie  aRiiir  of  this  evening  sunk- 
his  mind  into  a  deep,  permanent  religion* 
gloom — strong  and  transformbg  as  thai 
which  took  possession  of  the  soul  of  Pas- 
cal, after  his  almost  miraculous  escape  from 
death,  yet  wanting  all  thb  counterbalanc- 
ing effect  of  culture  and  manly  reason 
that  saved  the  French  scholar  from  everv 
tendency  toward  insanity.  He  regarded 
the  voice  ns  supernatural,  and  his  obedienct: 
thereto  as  a  narrow  escape  from  some  im- 
pending danger— perhaps  from  ibe  fate  of 
his  father. 

Tmie  wore  on.  News  had  come  of  an 
immense  inhoritauce  in  Lusatia,  not  only 
of  wealth  but  also  of  political  power,  which 
was  the  undoubted  right  of  Wieland,  and 
which  needed  only  his  presence  to  secure, 
Pleyel  long  and  strenuously  urged  liis  re- 
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moval  to  Europe — hi  vain.  "Was  it  laud- 
able/' said  Wieland,  "  to  grasp  at  wealth 
and  power,  eyen  when  {hey  were  within 
our  reach  ?  Were  not  these  the  twogpreat 
sonreeaof  depravity?  What  security  had 
he,  that  in  thu  ohaiige  id  place  and  con- 
dition, he  should  not  d^enerate  into  a  ty- 
rant and  Tolnptoary  ?  Fower  and  riches 
were  chiefly  to  be  oreaded  on  account  of 
their  tendency  to  deprave  the  possessor. 
He  held  them  m  abhorrence,  not  only  as 
instruments  of  misery  toothers,  but  to  him 
on  whom  they  were  conferred.  Besides, 
riches  were  comparative,  and  was  he  not 
rich  already?  He  lived  at  present  in 
the  bosom  of  security  and  luxury.  All 
the  instroments  of  pleasure,  on  wmch  his 
reason  or  imagination  set  any  value,  were 
within  his  reach.''  Wieland  and  Pleyel 
walked  out  alone,  one  evening — and  this 
matter  wastobe  d^cussed  for  tne  last  time. 
They  promised  their  friends,  whom  they 
left  in  the  house,  a  speedy  return.  But 
they  did  not  come  again  until  after  mid- 
nignt.  They  had  wandered  mvoluntarily 
into  the  "  temple."  Both  had  heard  once 
more  the  mysterious  vcnce-— confirming  the 
one  in  his  resolution  to  remain  on  the  banks 
of  the  Schuylkill — announcing  to  the  other 
tiijat  the  Baroness  de  Stalberg,  for  love 
of  whom  he  was  chiefly  anxious  to  hasten 
Im  return  to  Europe,  was  dead.  The 
senses  of  both  gave  the  same  report,  and 
Pleyel  was,  for  a  moment,  confounded. 
Subsequent  tidings  confirmed  to  the  lat- 
ter the  message  he  had  heard ;  and  Wie- 
land wm  forever  fixed  in  his  first  resolution 
of  remaining  where  he  was. 

At  this  stage,  another  character  is  intro- 
duced. Carwin  appears  as  a  rustic.  The 
first  impressions  wnick  his  countenance  and 
voice  make  upon  Clara  are  peculiarly 
vivid,  and  not  altogether  unpleasing.  Car- 
win  at  length  becomes  a  constant  guest  of 
the  Wieland  family,  and  manifests  traits  of 
a  cultivated  and  active  intellect,  and  of  a 
refinement  of  feeling  and  expression  alto- 
gether above  his  apparent  condition.  But 
on  all  the  events  of  his  past  life,  he  main- 
tains an  in\incible  taciturnity.  Aside  from 
this  singularity,  his  society  was  welcome, 
and  his  presence  always  gave  pleasure. 
His  intercourse,  for  a  long  time,  only 
strengthened  the  good  feelingrs  entertained 
towards  him. 

Clara  confesses  that  her  affections  had 


been  secretly  given  to  PleyeL  On 
evening,  there  was  to  be  a  rehea 
tragedy  which  they  had  lately  recei 
Oerauny.  She  looked  forward  w 
anticipations  to  the  approaehiw  1 
with  Pleyel  and  her  other  firiencb. 
punctual  to  a  mmute,  he  now 
The  evening  wore  on  mto  night» 
he  did  not  come.  She  was  fml  o 
hension  and  alarm  for  his  sake, 
tended  amusement  was  defeated  b 
sence ;  and  she  returned  home,  an 
to  her  chamber.  She  could  not  • 
the  tumult  of  her  thoughts.  She 
even  lie  down.  Some  tmie  brfore, 
heard  what  seemed  to  be  the  vok 
ruffians  in  a  closet  near  her  bed, 
ing  about  her  murder.  In  trepida 
had  fled  to  the  house  of  her  mxyt! 
the  fright  was  now  remembered 
at  all — and  Pleyel  had  always  reg 
as  the  result  of  a  dream.  She  we 
closet,  to-night,  for  a  manuscript 
her  father.  A  voice  within  cr^l, 
hold !"  And  yet  she  unaccoonti 
sisted  in  her  endeavor.  The  doot 
and  a  hmnan  figure  stepped  fcHth. 
Carwin.  The  cbnger  of  Clara  wi 
like  that  of  the  Jewess  Rebecca  in 
ence  of  Bois- Gilbert.  Her  cour 
not  the  same ;  but  like  her  she 
and  Carwin  left  the  house. 

At  morning,  she  is  called  on  hy 
and  his  absence  on  the  previous  e 
explained.  He  comes,  with  whi 
to  him  indubitable  proof,  to  char 
her  the  most  infamous  disgrace, 
could  shake  from  his  mind  the  c 
which  his  own  senses  seemed  to  at 
heaped  the  bitterest  reproaches 
head,  and  withdrew,  as  he  said,  U 
at  once  for  Europe. 

From  the  fatal  night  on  which 
hearsal  had  failed,  the  intense  ei 
and  hurry  of  events  has  no  inU 
till  the  end.  We  cannot  hint  at  a 
the  occurrences  that  now  take  p 
there  is  one  overwhelming  inciden 
the  reader  of  these  volumes 
bcrs  in  spite  of  all  others,  and  wY 
seems  to  be  the  principal  event  1 
all  the  rest  are  but  secondary  an 
dinate.  Wieland  conceives  himsel 
received  from  Heaven  a  terrible 
of  duty.  He  is  called  to  sacrifice  1 
est  objects  of  his  affection — to  i 


1  death,  jiis  wife  and  his  tittle  ones  I 
one  start  back  from  this  idea  as  un- 
— as  only  horror,  without  any  triv- 
idenr  or  pathos.  We  want  no  bet- 
muioe  of  genius  of  a  high  order, 
e  manner  m  which  this  most  mo- 
s  part  of  the  talc  is  conceived  and 
d.  In  only  an  ordinary  inind,  such 
iC  as  is  about  to  he  related  would 
a  rcToMng  form.  The  attempt  is 
)iis.  but  the  author  comes  off  with 
riumph.  Wieland  gives  an  account 
occurrence  in  a  free,  fearless,  and 
aatic  manner,  at  the  close  of  his 
■murder,  We  can  give  but  a  portion 
impressive  and  affecting  scene ;  but 
ole  b  an  exhibition  of  the  author's 
power. 

ile  abe  v/ttspyae,!  alrode  along  the  ea- 
he  fellaesa  of  a  gloomy  hurricane  but 
pi«mbte<d  the  discord  limi  reigned  in  my 
To  omic  Ibis  Bocrifice  must  not  be  ;  yet 


;  was  ImpoHible;  bnt  obedimice  would 
oe  the  execntioaer  of  my  wife.  My 
I  strong,  but  oiy  limbs  refuaed  tbeir 


iirlain  of  the  bed ;  fhe  saw  nothing. 
enpth,  she  fixed  incjuiring  eyes  upon 
be  light  now  cnaUpd  her  to  digcover  in 
ge  what  darkness  had  hitherto  conceal- 
er carea  were  uow  tranttferred  from  my 
(DTSclf,  and  she  said  in  a  tremulous 
Wieland !  you  are  not  well ;  what  alia 
Can  I  do  nothing-  for  you  ?' 
kt  aceentB  and  looks  eo  winning  ahould 
neof  my  reBolaiion,wastobe  expected. 
ighta  were  Ibrown  anew  into  anarchy. 
.  my  band  before  my  eyes  itiat  I 


heart,  spoke  with  that  v 
r  Bwayed  my  will,  and  waftedawayior- 

r  friend !  my  eoura  friend  !  lell  me  thy 
F  griof.  Do  I  not  merit  to  partake  with 
thy  cares  ?  Am  1  not  Ihy  wife?' 
1  woa  loo  much.  I  broke  from  her  em- 
nd  retired  lo  a  comer  of  [lie  room.  In 
ISC,  courage  was  once  more  infused  inio 
fMolved  to  execute  my  duty.  She  fol- 
ue,  and  renewed  ber  pnssionate  entrea- 
tnow  the  cause  of  my  distress. 
jfed  my  head  and  regarded  her  with 
It  looks.  I  mullered  soniething  about 
.ndibc  injunctions  of  my  duty.  At  these 
teibnink  \»ck,  uid  hoked  at  me  with  { 


a  new  expression  of  anguish.  Altor  a  pause, 
she  clasped  ber  bands  and  exclaimed — 

"'OWieland!  Wieland!  God  grant  that  I 
am  mistaken  ;  but  surely  somethinf^  id  wrong. 
I  eee  it;  It  is  too  plain;  thou  art  undone — loet 
lo  me  and  to  thyBelf."  At  the  iamo  time  alio 
(raxed  on  my  features  with  intenwst  anxiety,  in 
hope  that  ditfercnt  symntoms  would  take  place. 
I  replied  lo  her  with  vehemencL — 

"  ■  Undone !  No  j  my  duty  ie  known,  and  I 
thank  my  God  that  my  cowardice  is  now  van- 
(juiahcd,  and  1  bave  power  lo  fulfil  it.  CKtha- 
nne !  I  pity  the  weakness  of  iby  nature  ;  1  pity 
thee,  but  must  not  spare.  Thy  life  is  claimed 
from  my  hands ;  thou  must  die !' 

"  Fear  was  now  added  to  her  grief.    '  What 


fit  will  pasfi.  O  why  came  1  hither !  Why  did 
you  drag  me  hither  r 

" '  I  brought  thee  hitherto  fulfil  a  divine  com- 
mand. I  am  appointedthy  destroyer.Bnddestroy 
thee  I  musL'  Saying  this  I  seized  ner  wrists. 
She  shrieked  aloud,  and  endeavored  to  free  her- 
self from  my  grasp ;  but  her  oflbrts  were  vain. 

"'Surely,  surely,  Wieland,  thou  dost  not 
mean  it.  Am  I  not  thy  wife  7  and  wouldst  thou 
kill  tne  I  Thou  wih  not ;  and  yet — I  see — tliou 
art  Wieland  no  longer  1  A  fury  resi»lloss  and 
horrible  possesses  thee — spare  me — spare — help 

"  Till  ber  breath  wan  stopped  she  sluieked  for 
help — for  mercy.  When  slie  coold  speak  no 
lunger,  her  gestures,  her  looks  appealed  to  my 
compassion.     My  accursed  hnnd  was  irresolute 


idrm  ;    my  reEolvea  mutable.     Tlirii 
slackened  my  grasp,   and  life   kept 


tortion  took  the  place  of  all  that  used  lo  bewitch 
me  into  transport,  and  subdue  me  into  rever- 

"  I  was  commissioned  to  kill  ibee,  but  not  to 
lorraent  tbeo  with  the  foceBighl  of  thy  death ; 
Dot  to  multiply  thy  fears,  nniTprolong  iliy  ago- 
nies. Haggard,  and  pale,  and  hfeless,  at 
length  thou  ccaacdst  to  contend  with  thy  des- 

"  This  was  a  moment  of  triumph.  Thus  had 
I  successfully  subdued  the  stubbomueis  of  hu- 
man passions ;  the  victim  which  had  been  de- 
manded was  giren ;  the  deed  waa  done  past  ra- 

"  I  lifted  the  corpse  in  my  anns  and  laid  it 
on  the  bed.  1  gazed  upon  it  with  dehght.  Such 
was  the  elation  of  my  thoughts,  that  I  even, 
broke  into  laughter.  I  clapped  my  hands  and 
exclaimed, '  It  is  done  '.  lUy  sacred  dntv  is  fnl- 
Glled  i  To  that  I  have  mcrificpd.  O  my  God  I 
tby  last  and  best  gift,  my  wife  '.' 

'■For a  while  I  thus  soared  above  (taiUv.  V 
/m^jieij  IJiad  aet  myself  foreTei  beyond  liia 
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reach  of  BeMshneiw ;  bnt  my  iaumpnatkHu  were 
false.  This  laptare  quickly  sabnded.  I  look- 
ed again  at  my  wife.  My  joyoae  ebullitions 
vanished,  and  1  asked  myself  Who  it  was  whom 
I  saw  ?  MeChoQght  it  ooold  not  be  Catharine. 
It  could  not  be  the  woman  who  had  lodsed  for 
years  in  my  heart;  who  had  slept,  ni^tly,  in 
my  bosom ;  who  had  borne  in  her  womb,  who 
had  fostered  at  her  brout,  the  beings  who  call- 
ed me  fiuher ;  whom  I  had  watched  with  de- 
light, and  cherished  with  a  fondness  ever  new 
and  perpetually  growing ;  it  could  not  be  the 
same. 

"  Where  was  her  bloom !  These  deadly  and 
blood-suffused  orbs  bnt  ill  resemble  the  asure 
and  ecstatic  tenderness  of  her  e^ves.  The  lucid 
stream  that  meandered  over  that  bosom,  the 
glow  of  love  that  was  wont  to  sit  upon  that 
cheek,  are  much  unlike  these  livid  stains  and 
this  hideous  deformity.  Alas !  these  wefe  the 
traces  of  agony ;  the  gripe  of  the  assassin  had 
been  here! 

'<  I  will  not  dwell  upon  my  lapse  into  despe- 
rate and  outrageous  sorrow.  Tlie  breath  of 
heaven  that  sustained  me  was  withdrawn,  and 
I  sunk  into  mere  fnan,  I  leaped  from  the  floor ; 
I  dashed  my  head  against  the  wall ;  I  uttered 
screams  oi  horror ;  I  panted  alter  torment  and 
pain.  Eternal  fire  and  the  bickerings  of  hell, 
compared  with  what  I  felt,  were  mnsic  and  a 
bed  of  roses. 

**  I  thank  my  God  that  this  degeneracy  was 
transient;  that  he  deigned  once  more  to  raise 
me  aloft.  1  thought  upon  what  I  had  done  as 
a  sacrifice  to  duty,  and  tras  calm.  My  wife 
was  dead;  but  I  reflected  that,  though  this 
source  of  human  consolation  was  closed,  yet 
others  were  etill  open.  If  the  transports  of  a 
husband  were  no  more,  the  feolinas  of  a  father 
had  ^till  scope  for  exercise.  When  remem- 
brance of  their  mother  should  excite  too  keen 
a  pang,  I  would  look  upon  them  and  he  com- 
forted. 

"  While  I  revolved  these  ideas,  new  warmth 
flowed  in  upon  my  heart — I  was  wrong.  These 
feelings  were  the  growth  of  selfishness.  Of 
this  I  was  not  aware,  and  to  dispel  the  mist  that 
obscured  my  perceptions,  a  new  effulgence  and 
a  new  mandate  were  necessary. 

"  From  these  thoughts  I  was  recalled  by  a 
ray  that  was  shot  into  the  room.  A  voice  spake 
like  that  which  I  had  before  heard — *  Thou  hast 
done  well ;  but  all  is  not  done — the  sacrifice  is 
incomplete — thy  children  must  be  offered — they 
must  perish  with  their  mother! ' 


The  subsequent  events  may  be  easily 
imagined.  Only  two  or  three  incidents 
need  further  be  mentioned.  Wieland, 
4fter  his  conviction  for  murder,  is  confined 

prison  as  a  victim  of  madness.     Subse- 

'iUlf,  a  lucid  loten^al  reveals  to  him  the  .  . _ 

enonmty  of  ail  that  he  has  done,  and  \    «  €>et  SFarV%^%  Am.  VvQi||r«^^\qL  t  "^ 


he  jperiBhea  by  his  own  hand.  CIn 
88  It  seems  for  a  time,  into  an  mm 
despair.  Bhe  af terwBzds  recoven 
measure,  her  serenity  of  mind ;  i 
Enrope  with  an  micle ;  was  job 
Pleyel,  to  whom  his  severe  dmig 
been  shown  to  be  entarelj  grov 
and  was  at  last  married  to  mmi 
heartily  loved.  Carwin  confesses  1 
errors,  and,  so  far  as  is  in  human 
is  forgiven.  An  unworthy  ccmneeti 
the  servant  of  Clara,  as  well  as  an 
rantable  curiosity  respectmff  the  ■; 
the  VHelands, had betrayedmrn  inl 
difficulties,  from  which  he  could  m : 
extricate  himself  but  by  the  aid  o 
gular  facuhy — ^which  he  had  in 
tunes  carefully  cultivated,  but  lA 
had  long  since  determined  never 
again— commonly  named  ventril 
Ijus  name,  indeed,  is  madequate 
press  the  exact  nature  of  the 
exerted  by  Carwin,  yet  we  empi 
word  as  the  nearest  approach  to  si 
tion  of  the  character  w.  his  ageno] 
smgle  word  can  give.  Of  such  i 
then,  was  the  v<nce  first  heard  by  Vi 
when  approaching  the  temple.  Fn 
a  source  were  the  words  heard 
and  Pleyel,  while  talking  in  the  san 
— the  whispers  heard  in  the  d 
Clara — ^and  all  the  sounds  that  I 
appearance  of  the  supernatural, 
an  artfully  imitated  conversation  1 
Carwin  and  Clara,  that  Pleyel  ha 
heard,  and  from  thence  inferred  the 
risy  and  crime  of  the  latter, 
dreamed  not,  bad  as  he  really  was, 
results  he  was  about  to  be  the  o 
and  the  knowledge  of  these  event 
him  truly  miserable. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  this  tale— 
gre  synopsis  of  a  work  that  must  I 
as  the  author  has  written  it,  in  c 
convey  a  just  notion  of  its  meriti 
carry  to  the  heart  its  real  powe 
cannot  forbear  stating  here  our 
that  a  man  of  such  celebrity  and  i 
ty  in  the  republic  of  letters  as  U 
cott  has  since  become  should  have 
taken  the  biography  of.  one  for  wl 
could  claim  no  higher  conaiderati 
in  the  increase  of  whose  repuls 
could  feel  no  more  interast.  *    V 
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1  the  tatlu^  ot  "  Wiebnd"  mentioned, 
TtetoA  mnfa  of  Ki^iih  eiitkism.  in 
DBMction  with  the  moat  popnlw  namca 
tha  seme  dqiaitment  of  litentiirc,  as  a 
a  ot  adnowledged  orignutB^  and  gc- 
»— B  E^Und,  we  ny,  when  it  eeenis 
BaMtthstsfivmnnoTdirtof  only  tn- 
for  ■WBtiM  would  reiy  soon  be  forgot- 
a,  jf  erer  heard  of  at  bH  ;  we  do  not. 
Ind,  at  once  take  it  for  ^rantgd  th^it 
■  aatbor  was  one  of  the  chief  spirits 
hie  a^  but  wo  do  look  npiin  him 
'dcacuiuig  a  respectfiil  connot- ratio n : 
d  we  strongly  feel,  so  eooa  aa  victual 
Mitnarioo  hu  prepared  i»  to  aesent  to 
[  that  has  bem  said  in  his  praise  else- 
bere,  that  Us  meniory  Bhouldbeintnist- 
1  to  handa  that  shall  t«ndeily  and  sym- 
<Qiet>eal1y  boild  np  a  pennanent  record 
Ua  EfB.  The  Life  of  Brown,  which  his 
tBiate  friend,  Hr.  William  DnnUp,  has 
no  na,  is  undoubtedly  much  noarer  in 
(ant  to  what  we  could  deure  ;  yet  eym- 
Ay  and  good  int«ntionB  alone  iviUnot 
■en  to  miake  a  good  Inographei-.  Tho 
irm  interest  and  the  patient  reseur<:!i  ot* 
t.' Dnnlap  should  have  been  added  to 
le  talents  of  Mr.  Prescott  as  a  nnirator, 
id  his  usually  discriminating  judgrii<?nt  in 
stters  of  taste.  We  do  not  complain. 
!Terthe!ess,  because  both  these  fiuthors 
tre  fallen  short  of  perfection.  We  should 
ive  been  content  with  considerably  less 
an  this.  But  in  Mr.  Prescott's  biogra- 
ly  there  are  one  or  two  particulvrs  \n 
ipect  to  which  wc  must  be  permjiwd  ii> 
press,  with  all  due  deference,  botth'  de- 
ee  of  dissatisfaction. 
We  are  surprised  at  the  contempt  wiili 
lich  thu  biographer  epealcs  of  the  agorcv 
ren    to   ventrHoquum  in    "Wieland."* 

KWance  ol  baair  lad  iadlfiecence  whidi  ptrr 

fccl»— oughl  c 

irction  10  ]!■  i-^i-oiou  iu  n/  i—y-^^.  .u..  |.e>„. 
■t  a  Mrinof  bioenpbtei. 
■"The  kev  lo  ihf  whole  of  [his  n.>>.i^ilo 
eney  which  conlrole  Ihe  circumaiancts  of  i 
Kjr  II — rrntriloquiun !  venirilDquisin  rurrled  I 
CTcrf  patfotitbf  shum&D fiend. from  an  moiiv 
Terenge  or  haired,  bul  pure  diabolicul  mulli 
u  he  woald  raske  u*  believe,  and  Ihe  autli 
rma  williajg  lo  adopl  thii  absurd  veiaion  of  ii, 
mere  praciic»ljoke  !  The  reader  who  ha*  hi 
ilged  with  ihia  feaal  of  honots,  ia  tpnipleij 
mw  awiT  the  book  in  diii)[iisi,  al  RndlnL;  Iiiiiia 
ednpe  of  luoh  pallrj  ju^cl'^ry,  which,  wh.iii'i 
w  be  gircD  10  ihe  term  veniriloquiaiii.  ix^l 
IhfT  iacompclenl  to  Ihe  (irioai  i^enrim^'na 
■hi  asd  aoand  wiih  which  the  atoi;  is  n-  \<\r\\ 
'  ~~lAfii4  C.B.»vifm,  pp.  HJ.J, 


We  are  not  ignorant  of  the  many  low  and 
d^prading  assodationB  connected  with  Ute 
word,  (a  word,  indeed,  that  is  nowhere 
found  in  Brown's  own  pages,)  nor  how 
easy  a  matter  it  is  by  a  little  misn^presen- 
ttttKm  of  the  author  s  use  of  this  instm- 
mentality,  in  the  development  of  his  plot, 
to  throw  ridicule  upon  tiie  whole  story. 
Whatever  was  the  design  of  the  Uogra- 

C*  er,  he  has  certainly  brought  about  this 
t  reault  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
He  has  committed  the  error  of  represent- 
ing the  novelist  as  keeping  up,  all  the  way 
tuough  his  work,  a  constant  exdtement 
of  mysteiy  and  wonder — of  machinery 
seemmgly  eupematunl,  or,  at  all  events, 
of  the  o^^est  order  of  the  unaccountable 
— a  continual  belief  of  some  great  agency 
altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
experience — all  of  which  proves  in  the  end 
to  be  <Hdy  the  low  tricks  of  a  miserable 
juggler.  How  many  will  be  cHught  read- 
ing a  hook  of  which  they  have  recdved 
such  intimations  ? 

Viewed  in  its  true  light,  the  case  is  quite 
different — unless  we  greatly  misapprehend. 
The  whole  destiny  of  the  Wielanda  is 
made  to  rest  upon  the  character  of  Wie- 
land himself  All  the  calamities  that 
follow,  unspeakable  as  they  arc,  the  author 
very  plainly  attempted  to  attach  entirely 
to  the  uneducated  and  ungovemed  reli- 
gious pasuon  of  the  m^  actor  in  these 
ivents  ;  and  he  has,  beyond  question, 
iucceeded.  The  mistake  of  supposing  the 
chief  agency  to  be  devolved  on  Carwin. 
could  hardly  be  made,  we  think,  by  one 
who  had  given  these  volumes  a  thorough, 
continuous  reading.  Especial  pains  seem 
to  have  been  taken  to  show  how  insignifi- 
cant and  how  purposeless  are  the  instru- 
mentality of  Carwin,  and  his  tricks  :  nay, 
the  very  necessities  of  the  fiction  required 
this  agency  to  be  as  mean  and  contempti- 
ble as  poBMble.  It  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  "  conlinoations  strong  as  holy 
writ "  should  be  formed  out  of  "  trifles 
light  as  an-."  When  it  was  the  main  pur- 
pose to  make  out  a  religious  frenzy  more 
powerful  than  the  strongest  promptings  of 
reason  and  the  tcndcrest  ties  of  atfeution, 
ought  the  impulse  which  sets  that  frenzy 
in  motion  to  be  sublime,  and,  to  all  ordi- 
nary minds  at  least,  irresistible  ?  or  ought 
it  to  be  altogether  too  weak  and  insuffideu\, 
to  iutre  any  influence  over  a  man  in  \aa 
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right  mind  ?  What  is  the  issue  ?  It 
matten  veiy  little  to  assert  that  the  alleged 
means  by  whieh  Carwin  produces,  indi- 
reetlj,  such  tremendous  effects,  "  is  alto- 
gether incompetent  to  the  various  phe- 
nomena of  sight  and  sound"  which  are 
narrated,  when  it  is  known,  in  the  first 
place,  that  some  of  the  most  wonderful 
and  important  of  these  phenomena  are 
left  (precisely  according  to  Mr.  Prescott's 
wish)  without  an  attempt  at  explanation ; 
and  secondly,  that  as  to  all  the  occurrences 
which  are  accounted  for  by  ventriloquism, 
the  main  efficacy  of  that  power,  as  well  as 
the  apptaramceB  to  which  it  gives  rise, 
are  all  derived  chiefly  from  the  mind  acted 
<M  rather  than  from  the  more  ostensible 
asent  and  agency.  Pleyel,  indeed,  hears  a 
fngned  conversation,  in  which  the  voice  of 
Clara  is  so  nearly  imitated  as  to  produce  a 
perfect  illusion.  Here  there  is  nothing 
that  wears  the  least  tinge  of  a  supematuru 
character.  Here  all  the  responsibility 
rests  on  the  ventriloquist  ana  his  art. 
The  illusion  depended  not  at  all,  for  its 
efficacy,  on  the  mind  of  Pleyel.  He  credits 
the  evidence  of  one  of  his  senses,  just  as  he 
would  do  in  pny  other  case — and  is  duped, 
without  himself  conspiring  with  his  ene- 
mies. But  the  case  of  Wieland,  we  shall 
attempt  to  show,  was  considerably  diflfer- 
ent. 

Coleridge  asserts,  in  his  oracular  way, 
tliat  Othello  was  not  impelled  to  the  mur- 
der of  his  wife  by  the  passion  of  jealousy ; 
but  that  the  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Desde- 
mona,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to  judge  of 
them,  amounted  to  a  certainty  ;  and  that 
the  conduct  of  a  husband,  acting  under 
the  certainty  of  the  falsehood  of  his  wife, 
must  be  referred  to  some  other  impulse 
than  jealousy.  Now,  there  is  a  striking 
similarity — in  certain  particulars,  though 
there  is  abundant  diversity  in  others — 
between  the  catastrophe  of  Othello  and 
that  of  "  Wieland,"  as  well  as  in  the  means 
by  which,  in  each  case,  the  catastrophe  is 
brought  about.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing 
that  looks  in  the  least  like  imitation  :  it  is 
evident  that  the  resemblance  in  question  is 
purely  accidental.  Both  the  dramatist 
and  the  novelist  drew  from  the  same 
common  fountain — Nature.  Othello,  as 
we  understand  the  drama,  goaded  on  into 
a  persuasion  which  only  a  mind  suscepti- 
hu^  (^tbe  deepest  and  most  bitter  jealousy 


could  have  adopted  on  such  tzivkl 
strangles  his  wife,  out  of  zeveog 
land,  led  on  by  a  sexies  (tf  ooc 
most  unimportant  in  themselvas 
specting  which  he  takes  no  paina 
tain  any  other  cause  than  the  aon 
one  which  his  impassioned  mind 
l^ts — nay,  without  even  suspa 
judgment  until  something  more 
first  vague  impresaon  shcrald  be  1 
as  a  ground  of  decision — ^becomei 
confirmed  in  his  religious  frenn 
sacrificed  his  wife  out  of  obedM 
sense  of  duty.  Now  Coleridgi 
the  few  trivial  circumstances  and 
that  work  such  a  madness  in  the 
Othello,  as  very  sufficient  reason 
ducing  that  fistal  penroasbn,  aac 
his  wrath,  of  course,  upon  lago. 
Prescott  has  none  of  that  reverei 
ing  for  his  ^ubject,  which  led  tlh 
Shakspeare  to  adopt  any  oi 
however  absurd,  rather  than  i 
fallibiHty.  He  regards  the  means 
the  fatal  frenzy  of  Wieland  is  wx 
to  its  highest  pitch,  as  inadeqoi 
portant,  contemptible ;  and  stoi 
look  a  little  further  for  the  jusa 
his  author  in  the  character  of 
himself,  but  permits  all  his  indi§ 
rest  on  the  novelist,  who  has  s 
such  a  "  feast  of  horrors,"  wit 
least  palliating  circumstance  tc 
fered  in  his  defence.  Coleridge  is 
wrong — ^yet  he  is  consistent  witl 
We  think  Mr.  Prescott  was  equal 
jet  not  with  just  the  same  coi 
A  novelist  who  had  made  such 
mistake  as  he  attributes  to  Broi 
not,  by  any  possibility,  deserve 
pen  a  biography  of  even  two 
duodecimo  })age8.  But  for  th 
which  will  always  attach  to  ai 
coming  from  so  distinguished  f 
we  should  have  taken  much  less 
point  out  an  error  so  evident, 
could  have  ever  adopted  it,  if  rec 
ed  by  any  name  less  influential 
of  the  author  of  the  three  most 
histories  of  modem  times. 

The  author  of  "  Wieland"  had, 
ly,  a  deep  and  (for  one  of  hi 
uncommon  knowledge  of  man.  Tb 
edge  is  the  basis  on  which  all  re 
must  rest.  Brown  seems,  to  ba 
have  had  comparatively  little  aogi 
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ividuals  and  classes  of  men. '  Ilie 
ree  with  society  was.  undoubtedly, 
confined  within  the  limits  of  a 
ir  circle,  in  his  native  city.  In  his 
rs,  however,  he  saw  more  of  men 
rent  regions,  and    became    more 

with  their  various  customs  and 
ides.     But  a  profound  knowledge 

by   n9   means  requires  a  great 

of  observation — certainly  does  not 
on  it  alonf .     'We  find  in  the  novels 
uthor  but  few  practical  remarks  on 
d   manners  ;   yet  when   such  do 
hey  are  usually  just  and  felicitou~ 
rf  power  lay  m  tracing  out  fro 
p,  bidden  springs  of  the  humn 
om   the   region  of    motives,  an 
},  and  purposes — a  connected  an 
nt  series   of    action^  and   even 
on  to  momentous  issues, 
irciuustances  in  which  a  mind  Itl 
I's  is  made  to  spring  up  and  con 
xity,  are  as  adequate  as  we   ai 
conceive.      In  the  first  place,  it 
that  from  no  quarter  of  the  worl 
ch  a  mind  originate  so  naturally  :» 
ennany.     And  then  to  trace  his 
I  a  funuly  of  high  and  noble  blood, 
an  indiiidual   of  ardent  poetical 
ment.  whose  love  had  wrought  his 
1   ruin,  was  equally  suitable  and 
iatc.     But  above  all,  the  morose 
lary  habits  of  his  father,  his  deep 
m,  and  his  mysterious  and  terrible 
vc  a  fit  relation  to  the  singular 
'ho  was  to  bring  such  overwhelm- 
niticson  those  who  were  embosom- 
ranquillity,  and  plenty,  and  social 
SB.     The  mother  of  Wieland  ought 
■Bsily    to  be  ft  disciple   of  Count 
orf.     Clara  inherited  the  qualities 

maternal  ^de,  with  only  the 
ruilB  of  the  Wielands.  Her  brother 
4.  up  in  hia  nature  all  the  leading 
eristics  of  hu  paternal  ancestors, 
lly    a    modifying   tinge    froni    the 

of  his  mother.  .So  far,  all  is 
f  natural,  and  the  conception  truly 

[radual  progress  of  Wieland's  mind 

t  extra ordinarj-  state,  which  consti- 

e  most  impressive  feature  of  the 

Uht,  is  admirably  portrayed,  and 

tiv  which  it  is  effected  are,  in 

very  way  unexceptionable. 

and  dreadful  4ea&  of  ibe 


father  could  not  but  1  ace  in 

the  memory  and  ima  t:  who 
was  just  old  enough,  "  'ts  oc- 
currence, to  understa  i,  and 
yet  just  enough  a  chi  ii.h  hia 
knowledge  ofthe  faci  ,  .  id  won- 
derful conception.                  i end  is, 

to  the  lost,  a  mysti  ilained.     It 

should  be  so.  The  n  J  a  right  to 
make  this  demand  uj   ^  — .  ,.-eduIity,  aod 

the  necessities  of  hia  y  comptUed  him 

to  do  it.     Any  alter  explanation 

of  this  occurrence   li  ppeared 

{r~"~  -'  *'--  -'--;  of  r  scenes 


p  , .. jc_.,.        Yet  this 

whi  qualty  ,.  an  ago 

.,.    all  the  .gw    .'motions 

.  ..juld  be  likely  excite  in  the 
.  -f  her  brother.  It  was  an  incident 
vr  known  to  all  the  other  characters  of 
the  Lfile.  That  strange  calamity  was,  in- 
deed, an  adequate  cause  for  marvel  aud 
even  for  awe  ;  and  this  was  the  full  extent 
to  which  it  influenced  the  mind  of  any  but 
Wieland. 

The  voices  subsequently  heard,  too,  were 
accounted  for  by  all  the  rest,  in  any  other 
way  than  as  bemg  supernatural.  To  Wie- 
land, unimportant  as  in  reality  they  were, 
they  afforded  sufficient  food  for  the  nurtur- 
ing and  maturing  of  his  frenny.  Once  com- 
pletely involved  m  these  toils,  every  move- 
ment, however  trivial,  and  every  attempt 
at  eitrication,  only  hinds  and  entangles  hua 
the  more.  Pleyel  ia  brought  under  the 
same  external  influences — he  wonders,  and 
knows  not  how  to  satisfy  his  judgment. 
He  credits  a  mysterioua  announcement  of 
what  he  was  already  confident  must  be 
true,  yet  he  wisely  suspends  his  judgment 
of  the  character  of  that  announcement, 
until  some  further  grounds  of  decision  are 
afforded.  Wieland  makes  up  his  mind  at 
once,  while  everything  is  vague  and  uncer- 
tain, according  to  the  promptings  of  a  judg- 
ment already  disturbed  with  passion.  Clara 
hears  mysterious  voices  in  her  closet — and 
she  is  frightened.  Wieland  hears,  or  fan- 
cies that  he  hears,  (for  the  author  leaves  ua 
to  infer  tjiat  this  is  mere  fancy,  and  that 
the  mind  of  the  bewildered  man  has  now 
arrived  at  that  state  in  whict  inleruaV  an^ 
/  external  impulses  are  eaMly  couttnm4«4^ 
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ymce  demanding  of  bim  the  8&crificeof  his 
wife,  88  a  proof  of  hb  disinterested  piety 
— and  he  obeyt! 

Carwin  is  a  character  in  whom  we  at 
first  feel  much  interest ;  for  we  do  mdeed 
expect  to  find  in  him  the  key  to  all  these 
mysteries.  Yet  it  is  hardly  possible  that 
the  reader  should  ever  suppose  him  to 
hare  been  introduced  as  the  immediate 
cause  of  any  supernatural  phenomena. 
We  have  already  beff  unto  suspect  that  the 
incidents  which  proouce  so  great  an  effect 
upon  Wieland,  and  so  little  upon  all  the 
rest,  have  some  degree  of  mysteriousness, 
indeed,  but  no  veiy  grreat  actual  impor- 
tance. For  we  see  veir  plainly  that  we 
are  conversing  with  real  men  and  women 
of  this  world,  and  that  we  are  not  intro- 
duced to  the  island  of  Prospero ;  that  in 
such  an  every-day  state  of  things  as  has 
been  all  along  described,  no  reasonable 
author  could  introduce  an  order  of  events 
depending  on  unheard-of  laws,  and  on  un- 
natural agencies.  No  sane  writer  of  fic- 
tion would  be  very  likely  to  introduce  a 
Caliban  into  the  family  of  an  ordinary 
country  ^ntleman  like  Squire  Western,  or 
a  Mephistopheles  among  the  quiet  and 
simple  inhabitants  of  "sweet  Auburn.*' 
Yet,  though  no  reader  could  justly  form 
any  expectation  of  finding  in  Carwin  a 
character  that  should  be  the  author  of  su- 
pernatural events,  in  a  manner  strictly  ac- 
cordant with  his  own  nature,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  a  majority  of  readers  feel  more 
dissatisfaction  with  the  author's  develop- 
ment of  this  personage  than  with  anything 
else  in  the  tale.  This  was  the  most  critical 
part  of  the  whole  writing.*  The  manner 
in  which  the  author  extricates  himself  from 
this  difficulty,   and  acquits  himself  of  this 


*  It  has  not  escaped  our  notice  that  the  author  (in 
his  Advertisement)  speaks  of  Carwin  as  the  "  prin- 
cipal person."  This  may  seem  a  conclusive  testi- 
mony against  our  opinion  of  the  purpose  which  this 
character  was  intended  to  serve.  But  we  must  be 
allowed  to  doubt  that  the  author  means  anything 
more  bv  these  words  than  we  have  already  admit- 
ted. It  is  indeed  the  character  on  which  the 
whole,  in  a  certain  way,  depends,  and  the  one 
which  unquestionably  save  the  author  most  pains 
and  perplexity  in  unfolding.  So,  also,  he  speaks 
of  the  narrative  being  told  "  by  the  lady  whose  sto- 

2  it  contains" — although  no  one  will  pretend  that 
e  work  it  very  much  like  an  autobiopuvky.    Both 
r^atioDi  seem  to  be  used  in  rather  a  loose 
io  Mvoid  the  fepetitioo  of  names^  and  not 
k0  of  expiMiniig  a  stoiy  which  i«  not  yd 


task,  win  afford  a  toLeablj  sure  tes 
powers. 

It  cannot  be  too  firmly  settled  h 
mmd,  that  there  is  a  Providenee 
overrules  all  events;  that  crime 
own  terrible  and  inevitable  conseqn 
that  the  error  and  foUy  which  lead 
same  results  as  crime  are  equaUf 
their  outward  effects,  and  reodi 
equally  responsible  for  those  eflfecti 
der  committed  in  a  drunken  frofi 
excusable;  the  strangling  and  i 
which  the  Thug  believes  it  to  be  b 
tive  dutv  to  perform,  and  for  the  o 
of  which  he  dreads  a  terrible  retr 
render  him  as  amenable  to  justioe 
same  deeds  would  an^  other  crimhu 
the  infanticide  religiously  perpete 
the  banks  of  the  Ganges  is  no  leas ! 
because  induced  by  me  relig^oua  ] 
No  action  is  performed  without  aqt 
tive.  Even  Uie  nudman  has  an  in 
motive.  Coleridge  has  taken  rath 
ffular  position,  in  one  of  his  woikii 
he  descants  upon  a  "  self-detennine 
A  man  may  do  this  or  that — accoi 
our  metaphysician — withoui  mofiv 
it  only  to  show  that  the  thing  can  1 
without  motive !  The  same  autl 
elsewhere  descanted  at  some  lengt 
Irish  bulls.  It  is  in  this  region 
tives,  if  we  mistake  not,  that  aut 
fiction  are  most  usually  assailabl 
controversies  respecting  naturalnc 
consistency.  The  providential  In 
violated,  when  innocence  is  suffere 
involved  in  a  series  of  intolerable 
ties,  brought  about  by  an  innocent 
that  is,  such  a  thing  is  impossibh 
that  the  guilt  of  one  should 
cause  of  cdamities  to  another,  or  t 
others,  is  nothing  impossible — m 
comparatively  common.  Now  the  | 
for  our  author  to  solve  was  no  te 
this :  To  make  Wieland  the  de 
agent  of  a  most  horrible  deed,  i 
sense  of  duty.  Those  who  deny  t 
human  will  acts  under  the  restraini 
superior  law,  will  need  no  furthei 
for  such  an  action  than,  simply, 
willed  it.  The  common  sense  o 
reader,  nevertheless,  tells  him  ths 
ordinary  states  of  mmd,  the  pheo 
and  the  conditions  we  have  moitk 
mcompatible — ^ihat,  to  be  rendere 
\  \Ae,  ^«t^  m^as^  %i^  come 
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lopending  for  its  efficacy  on  a  dis- 
etaleof ihcmind.  ThemijntalinHkdy 
eland,  we  have  already  seen,  would 
come  to  that  stage  which  rendered 
t  possible,  tbrou^n  the  operation  of 
ome  very  trivial  incident,  so  soon  aa 

pos^ble  for  him  to  credit  the  reality 
lirect,  sensuous  intercourse  with  the 
It  is   to   confirm    thi»  faith  that 
n  is  introduced.     The  motive  on  the 
)f  Carwin,  however,  must  not  have 
pure  malignity — else  the  design  of 
ulhor  would  have  been  entirely  frus- 
,  by  rfimoiing  the  whole  enom 
I   murder,  aod  the  whole  weigh 
eader's    horror,  upon    this   infe 
Now  we  conceive  that  this  par 
ction  Is  admirably  mannged  so  w^  .o 
!  all  the  ends  intended.     Carwin  car- 
m   a   complicated  system  of  deceit, 
rhich  guilt — of   another  and  differ- 
laracter,  in  respect  to  which  we  feel 
ndignation.  but  abundant  loathing — 
etniyed  him.     lie  never  once  sus- 
1  any  serious  consequence  could  fol- 

And  therefore,  while  the  part  he 
ilayed  has  a  sufficient  motive,  and 
hort  of  the  highest  degree  of  guilt, 
Perth elesa  serves  the  purpose  for 
lie  was  introduced  on  the  Klage. 
espbe  the  man — we  look  upon  liim 
egraded,  insignificant  creature.  The 
■  weight  of  all  the  dreadful  mystery 

to  rest  upon  Wieland  ;  and  the  chief 
isibility  of  the   calamities  in  which 
Diily  are  overwhelmed  is  not  trans- 
.  from  their  immediate  cause. 
1  excessive  dislike  and  detestation  of 

towards  Carwin  has,  doubtless,  con- 
ed to  mislead  some  readers  respect- 
he  real  magnitude  of  the  agency 
1  he  exerts.  This  horror  is  perfectly 
il — exaggerated  as  it  nevertheless  is. 
emembrance  of  that  scene,  in  which 
In  comes  forth  from  the  closet  at 
ght,  avowing  a  fiendish  purpose, 
awaken  no  very  gentle  emotions  in 
Jnd  of  such  a  woman  as  the  sister  of 
nd.  Nor  could  she  forget  the  base 
essness  of  the  deceitful  calumny  that 
or  so  long  a  time  alienated  Pleyel 
his  attachment,  and  induced  him  to 
e  to  her  one  of  the  most  infamous 
But  even  had  Carwin  been  only, 
tends,  the  innocent  ^et  careless  , 
if  the  calamity  that  annihilated  j 
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agdnst  him  than  thi  y 

il  these 

reasons   eombmed,    tb 

s  rery 

plain  that  the  read  r 

ivno 

into  en- 

tire  sympathy  with  tbp  ^mouons  of  the 
narrator,  and  doe.s  i  '"  ostimat«  of 

tilings  from  the  fac  aunicat«E, 

entirely  indenendeni  ner  lonal  feel- 
bgs,  does  injustice  to  tneaowui.  He  haa 
exactly  followed  nat'"'"  in  the  words  which 
Clara  is  made  to  i  ''ut,  of  course,  he 
expects   the   readei         b"'"-  in  mind  by 

t  ■         e:  plainly 

s.  nfit         ,        passion- 

of  e  scenes  of 

\  '  !■  rpi"''"""  I'y  any  paa- 

1  -1C1  most  eel- 

y  shift- 
ing as  o.  „,H  Bs=  ■  irough 
his  Doui  in  that  >~:t  hour  i  b..e  final 
moments  of  sanity,  more  t  le  than  all, 
excite  the  mind  to  a  feeling  ui  almost  su- 
pernatural awe.  A  more  vivid,  burning 
impression  than  that  which  these  powerfnl 
passages  leave  on  the  mind,  is  inconceiva- 
ble. We  detect  here,  very  plainly,  the 
workings  of  a  genius  kindred  to  that  which 
gave  birth  Ui  the  tragedy  of  Macbeth,  and 
to  the  wild,  frantic  energies  of  the  Moor 
of  Venice. 

We  know  of  few  novels  that  arc  fuller  of 
moral  meaning  than  "Wieland."  It  seems 
to  US  impossible  for  any  one  to  n:Hd  it 
without  receiving  some  very  valuable  les- 
sons, such  aa  cannot  very  soon  be  forgot- 
ten. The  dangers  of  fanaticism,  of  falso 
notions  of  the  Deity,  of  a  too  ready  cre- 
dence of  supernatural  interpositions,  are 
here  effectively  exhibited.  That  direct  in- 
tercourse of  the  senses  with  the  Supreme 
Being  is  impossible  ;  that  an  uncontrolled 
and  irregular  flow  of  the  religious  feelings 
is  unwise  and  pernicious ;  and  that  duly 
never  can  require  of  a  man  any  other  sac- 
rifice than  a  renunciation  of  his  attachment 
to  evil ;  are  truths  proved  and  illustrated 
on  almost  every  page.  And  if  there  is  a 
little  excess  of  tragedy  in  the  events  here 
portrayed,  even  this  fault  turns  to  some 
good  account,  by  adding  to  the  force  and 
permanence  of  the  impression  ma.de  b^  VW 
moral  Jcssons  connected  tterewitti. 

On  one  who  reada  for  critic&,\  ^pxur^ 
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partiuularization.  Its  i  de,  except  in  rare 
passages,  is  not  uniforu^y  easy  and  nat- 
ural, neither  have  its  sentences,  in  genera!, 
a  musical  flow  and  cadence.  More  faulty 
still  b  the  almost  constant  eiaggeratioo  of 
Iwrror — the  oarrying  of  tragedy  to  the 
utmost  extreme  of  anguish  bnu 
The  youthftd  writer  had  not  yet  le<" 
temper  his  light  and  shade — H,  iuu.  „ 
'■  Wieland  "  may  not  mtlier  be  aaid  to  ue 
made  up  entirely  of  the  latter — neither 
had  he  been  able  to  distinguish  the  boun- 
dary that  separates  the  sentiment  of  pleas- 
urable sadness  from  the  horror  of  umnili- 
gtited  suffering  and  torture.  Yet  he  shows 
clearly  enough,  that  he  was  not  uncon- 
scious of  the  existence  of  such  a  boundary, 
and  that  only  a  little  further  culture  was 
necessary  to  put  him  in  full  possession  of 
the  requisite  svill. 

But  WQ  cannot  give  ourselves  heartily  to 
the  work  of  tracing  out  and  exposing  the 
errors  of  a  youth  whose  early  death  and 
whose  uncommon  capabihties  ought,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  to  secure  him 
from  any  but  the  kindest  mention.  The 
gradual  pn^ess  of  his  works  towards 
^rgctfulness,  (us  we  intimated  at  the  out- 


set,) even  hia  warmest  friend  could  hardly 
hope  to  do  more  than  temporarily  urresl. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  certain  mournful  sat- 
isfaction in  the  thought,  that  even  this 
article,  which  a  few  may  be  disposed  to 
esteem  some  years  too  late  to  attract  much 
notice  by  ite  title,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
last  efforts  to  keep  alive  in  the  memoiy  ot 
his  countrymen,  the  name  of  a  youth  who 
gave  promise  of  a  fame  that  should  ex- 
ceed that  of  even  our  most  honored  wri- 
ters. Could  Brown  have  lived  to  becoate 
a  complete  master  of  himself,  to  reduce 
tcultiea  under  perfect  control ;  had 
'  discipline  of  years  and  of  severe 
civ  ices  wrought  out  a  way  whereby 
th  "Sl  impulses  that  viwted  his  spint 
cc  id  full  and  free  access  to  the  minds 

of  ui;^  .billows  ;  envy  iteelf  must  have  done 
him  revereuce.  But  the  course  of  the  di- 
vine destinies  is  inevitable — irresistible. 
The  flower  that  perishes  when  first  opeii- 
mg  from  its  bud  is  soon  forgot,  in  th« 
midst  of  full-blown  and  perfect  blossoms. 
Not  altogether  such  is  the  fate  of  Brock- 
den Brown.  His  novels  are  still  in  the 
Circulating  Libraries  of  our  own  and  other 
lands ;  and,  what  is  more  satisfoctory  lo 
know,  they  are  still  read  by  no  small  num- 
ber. Snoh,  we  doubt  not,  will  be  their 
fortune,  for  a  long  time  to  come.  AVhat- 
ever  may  afterwards  be  their  fate,  they 
will  at  least,  after  having  already  survived 
half  a  century,  go  down  with  a  good  nanc 
to  the  next  generation. 


7%e  Htm.  Robert  Charles  Wmthrop. 

LIFE  AND  PUBLIC  SERVICES  OF 

HONORABLE    ROBERT    CHARLES    WINTHROP, 


e  presented  to  our  readers  in  the 
r  this  month  a  portrait  of  the 
!rt  Charles  Winthrop,  the  pres- 
er  of  the  House  of  Representa- 

itleman,  whoso  prefemient  to  the 
al  station  which  he  now  holds, 
lesen-ed  and  appropriate  tribute 
ional  worth  and  public  service, 
a  not  less  eminent  place  in  the 
the  Whig  party  of  the  Union, 
^lity  with  which  ne  has  devoted 
,  throughout  an  active  political 
the  advancement  of  the  good  of 

ithrop's  participation  in  the  pub- 
i  is  attended  by  a  fortunal*  prcs- 
ime  and  line-age.  In  both  of 
lay  be  said  to  be  identified  with 
'  of  that  portion  of  the  country 
represents ;  and  if  there  be  any 
c  ancient  notion  that  an  honor- 
try  constitutes  a  pledge  to  patri- 
rirtue,  ho  has  an  especial  reason 
ledge  its  obligations,  and  to  find 
I  incentive  to  the  faithful  and 
rforraancc  of  every  pnblic  duly, 
in  the  si)tth  degree  of  lineal  de- 
John  Winthrop,  the  first  Oov- 
Masaachusetts — "  that  famous 
piety  and  justice,"  as  he  is  called 
ly  chronicles  of  New  England, 
nigrating  to  this  shore  in  1630, 
ith  him  the  confidence  and  re- 
he  government  he  had  left,  and 
ipright  and  exalted  faculty  for 
he  came  to  assume.  Grahame, 
he  thought  of  a  classic  historian, 
m  that  ■'  he  not  only  performed 
irthy  to  be  written,  but  pro- 
ings  worthy  to  be  read." 
inthrop,  the  eldest  son  of  this 
ns  scarcely  less  distinguished, 
man  much  addicted  to  philo- 
udy  and  especially  to  physical 
id  was  one  of  the  early  patrons 
^al  Society.  Sir  Hans  Sloane 
other  members  of  that  society. 


some  fifty  years  afterwards,  in  commend- 
ing the  gnindson  of  this  gentleman  to  the 
notice  of  (heir  associates,  bear  honorable 
testimony  to  the  good  repute  in  which  the 
ancestor  was  held.  They  speak  of  "'  the 
learned  John  Winthrop'  as  "  one  of  the 
first  members  of  this  Society,  and  who,  in 
conjunction  with  others,  did  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  obtaining  of  our  charter; 
to  whom  the  Ropl  Society  in  its  eariy 
days  was  not  only  indeblod  for  various  in- 
genious communications,  but  their  rauae- 
um  still  contains  many  testimonies  of  his 
gencroMly,  especially  of  things  relating  to 
the  natund  history  of  New  &igland." 

He  was  elected  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut for  several  years,  in  which  station,  say^ 
Belknap,  "his many  valuable  qnalities, a« n 
gentleman,  a  philosopher  and  a  public 
ruler,  procured  nira  the  universal  respect  of 
the  people  under  his  government ;  and  his 
unwearied  nttention  to  the  public  business, 
and  great  understanding  in  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment, was  of  unspeakable  advantage  to 
them." 

He  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife 
being  the  daughterof  the  celebrated  Hugh 
Peters.  By  tnis  marriage  he  had  several 
children,  amongst  them  two  sons,  of  whom 
Fitz  John  was  the  elder.  He,  following 
in  the  footsteps  of  his  father,  was  elected 
Governor  of  Connecticut,  and  held  that 
post  for  nine  years,  commencing  in  1096 
and  conlinning  until  the  day  of  his  death. 
The  younger  son  was  a.  member  of  the 
Council  in  Massachusetts  under  the  new 
charter  granted  by  William  and  Mary, 
and  was  afterwards  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  that  State.  His  name 
was  Wait  Still,  a  compound  of  two  family 
names,  and  not,  as  some  have  supposed, 
one  of  those  conceits  which  at  that  period 
seemed  to  strike  the  fancy  of  the  Puritan 
fathers.  "That  middle  name,"  as  the 
learned  and  accurate  President  of  the  Mas- 
saehuselts  Historical  Society  has  been 
careful  to  inform  us,  "was  derived  froui 
inter-maiTia^  of  Adam,  lua  great  gtan^- 
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father,  with  the  family  of  Still ;  and  this 
ffentleman/'  he  adds,  **  was  not  dtdgnattd 
6tf  a  pervene  nmplicity  which  characterized 
the  agey 

Wait  Still  Winthrop,  the  Chief  Justice, 
appears  to  have  left  but  two  children,  of 
whom  John,  the  only  son,  resembled  his 
grandfather  in  an  ardent  devotion  to  scien- 
tific research,  and  like  him,  became  a  dis- 
tinguished member  of  the  Royal  Society ; 
his  introduction  to  that  body  oeing,  as  we 
have  seen,  greatly  facilitated  by  the  re- 
spect in  which  the  memory  of  his  ancestor 
was  yet  held.  Attracted  by  the  love  of  his 
favorite  studies  and  his  attachment  to  the 
society  of  learned  men,  he  removed  to 
Enffkmd,  where  he  spent  his  latter  days, 
and  died  in  1747. 

He  left  a  large  family  behind  him.  John, 
the  oldest  of  his  sons,  married  in  Boston 
the  daughter  of  Francis  Borland.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  wealth  and  leisure,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of 
New  London,  Connecticut.  One  of  the 
younger  sons  of  this  gentleman  was  the 
late  £eutenant  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
the  father  of  the  present  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  oi  the  Thirtieth 
Congress. 

Robert  C.  Winthrop,  the  youngest  son 
of  Thomas  L.  Winthrop,  to  whom  we  have 
just  referred,  was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the 
12th  of  May,  1809,  and  was  educated  at 
Harvard;  where,  in  1828,  he  received  his 
diploma,  and  with  it,  one  of  the  three  high- 
est honors  awarded  to  his  class.  He 
studied  law  under  the  direction  of  Daniel 
Webster,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of 
Boston  in  1831.  He  devoted  but  little  at- 
tention to  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
the  bent  of  his  mind  inclining  him  much 
more  to  the  study  of  public  afifairs  than  to 
the  labors  of  a  vocation  which  few  men 
pursue  but  under  the  spur  of  a  necessity, 
which,  in  the  present  instance,  did  not 
exist. 

Mr.  Winthrop  entered  into  public  life  in 
1834,  being  then  elected  to  the  Legislature 
of  Massachusetts,  and  has  since  continued 
in  the  public  service.  He  was  the  rep- 
resentative of  Boston  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature for  six  years,  during  the  last  three 
of  which  he  was  the  Speaker  of  the  pop- 
ular branch  of  that  body  ;  discharging  the 
ArHnous  duties  of  this  post  with  an  address 
^gmeni  which  elicited  the  most  hon- 


orable confidence  and  approbatioc 
body  over  which  he  presided. 

Th»  House  of  Repreaentativei 
sachusetts  at  that  time  numbered 
five  and  six  hundred  members 
suppose  the  duties  of  the  Speakf 
a  body  to  exact  the  highest  de^ 
liamentary  skill  and  tact  in  their 
tration.  In  this  school  the  ii 
found  full  and  adequate  experie 
he  left  it,  after  his  three  yeaiW 
with  the  reputation  of  «n  expeH 
fective  proficient  in  the  rules  of  1 
proceedmgs. 

Mr.  Wmthrop  first  became  \ 
known  beyond  tke  limits  of  his  oi 
when,  in  1837,  he  visited  the  aJSf 
York,  at  the  head  of  the  Maae 
delation,  which  assembled  th 
the  delegations  from  the  Wh 
many  other  States,  to  celebrate 
triumph  of  the  Whigs  of  New 
the  elections  then  recently  held, 
a  great  meeting  of  congratulation 
tended  to  concert  measures  for  th 
ration  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  ] 
tial  canvass  which  was  soon  to  < 
was  a  brilliant  prelude  to  the  el 
1840,  of  which  the  results  were  i 
glorious  and  so  disastrous. 

On  that  occasion,  no  one  drew 
ser>'ation  in  the  large  crowd  ther 
bled,  than  the  subject  of  this  mei 
speech  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  when 
gratidations  of  the  occasion  were 
and  received,  is  still  remembered 
who  were  present,  as  one  of  the 
licitous  and  attractive  incidents 
memorable  exhibition.     His  vivid 
mated   eloquence   stimulated  the 
excited  feeling  of  the  assembly  to 
est  key  of  exultation,  and  old  an 
left  the  scene  of  this  event  with 
prediction  of  future  eminence  to 
tor,  and  more  extended  renown 
his  countrymen. 

His  congressional  career  began 
The  resignation,  in  that  year,  of  tl 
sentative  from  Boston,  Mr.  Abb( 
lence,  led  to  the  choice  of  Mr.  \ 
by  a  majority  so  decisive  as  alma 
prive  the  election  of  its  title  to  b 
a  contest.  He  thus  took  his  sef 
House  of  Representatives  at  tlu 
session  of  the  Twenty-sixth  C 
He  was  a  member  uao  of  th 
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wcnty -seventh  Congress,  where, 
uany  worlhy,  he  mamtained  a 
ith  the  best.  A  personal  nnd 
ItcUoii  compelled  him  to  resign 
the  summer  of  1842,  his  place 
ilied  by  the  Hon.  Nathan  Apple- 
reliai]ui«hed  it  at  the  close  of 
D,  to  enable  his  friend  to  resume 
'  seat  at  the  commencement  of 
ing  winter ;  which  the  latter  did 
action  almost  without  opposidon. 
irop  has  continued  ever  since  to 
the  city  of  Boston  by  a  suffrage 
}norable  to  bim  and  to  the  con- 
vhose  confidence  be  baa  so  sig- 

fn  years'  service  in  the  naUonal 
lave  brought  him  very  promi- 
fore   the  nation.     One  of   the 

mplished  debaters  in  the  House 
entatives.  be  has  participated,  to 
Dt,  in  the  discussion  of  all  the 
tions  which  have  been  presented 
iy,  during  bis  connection  with 
ually  alwtaimng  from  an  obtru- 
ntntion  of  his  opinions,  he  has 
id  to  say  a  right  word  at  the 
OP ;  he  has,  tlierefore,  always 
actively,  and  in  such  a  manner  as 
',  esteem  and  confidence  of  the 
V.  steadfast  Whig,  his  portion 
(een  conservntive,  strong  in  the 
of  the  national  institutions,  cnre- 
-d  against  encroachments  on  the 
m,  jealous  of  the  ambition  of 
ler^,  and  prompt  to  denounce 
es  into  which  partisan  z«hI  has 
atened  to  plunge  the  policy  of 
Looking  with  an  enlightened 
e  capnhihDes  of  the  country,  and 
nating  the  elements  of  national 
ind  happiness  embraced  within 
as  it  is,  he  has  always  contrib- 
d  to  promote  their  development 
)c  appropriate  action  of  the  Con- 
.nd  by  the  wise  policy  of  pro- 
I  enconragement. 
attempts  of  the  Administration 
pportera  to  embroil  the  country 
upon  the  Oregon  question,  he 
iend  of  conciliatory  adjustment 
■,  and  had  the  gratification  to 
bora  of  his  compeers  and  him- 
t  instance  successful. 
y  take  the  occasion  to  observe 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  ob- 


ject, be  was  the  fir 
gress  a  mode  of  s< 
which,  highly  equit  ax 
itself,  was  seconded  I 
the  most  judicious  j 
and  abroad.  The  ) 
moved  by  Mr.  Winth        v,. 

ccmber,  1845,  contai e 

tion  of  an  arbitration  by  < 
This  resort  was  aFt«r       d- 
posed  by  the  British        ""-ib 
had  not  been  most  nn' 
— refused   by   the  A  . 
have  established  a  L„i 


tbt  . 


jf  ■ 
ccd 


world. 


peace   ., 
iiampie  of  two  c 
power/  ins  micht         I  I  ■ 

it,  upot. ..         nda  tt 

right  rea ,  insti         _  _  -  it  , 

mercy  of    tempesi,!".'" i  nni. 

bitter  supremacy  of  >rd. 

The  resolutions  r o  are  in  these 

"  Resoiifd.  TiiHl  (he  difletences  between  the 
United  States  snd Great  Britain,  on  tlio  snbject 
of  the  Oregon  Terrilary.  are  stilt  a  fit  subject 
for  negotiation  and  compromise,  nnd  that  sniJS' 
factory  evidence  lia«  not  yet  been  afforded  that 
no  compromisD  wliich  the  United  States  ought 
to  accept  can  be  effected. 

"  Rfsoltf^,  Tliat  it  would  be  a  dishonor  to  the 
age  in  which  we  live,  and  in  the  highest  degree 
discreditable  to  both  tlie  nnlionM  concerntxl,  If 
they  should  suffer  themselves  to  be  ilrawn  into 
a,  war,  upon  a  question  of  no  innneJiato  or 
practical  tntercst  to  either  of  them. 

"  Rtfotied,  That  ifno  other  mode  forthe  am- 
icable adjustment  of  this  question  remaiiis,  it  is 
due  totbe  principles  of  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity tliat  a  n^wirt  to  artiitration  shonld  be 
had ;  and  that  this  Government  cannot  relieve 


resort  is  still  untried. 

"  Rtfolvfd,  Thai  arbitration  docs  not  necessa- 
rily involve  a  reference  to  crowned  heads ;  and 
that,  if  a  jealoasy  of  niieh  a  reference  is  en- 
tertained ill  any  quarter,  a  commie^ion  of  able 
and  dispasaionatc  citizens,  cither  frojn  the  two 
coimtries  concerned  or  from  the  world  at  laige, 
itself  ns  an  obvious  and  anobjectionabla 
alternative." 


In  the  1 


>    recent  exlravoganc* 


of 


those  in  power,  who  have  committed  the 
lation  to  all  the  responsibilities  of  this 
odious  Mexican  war,  he  has  acted  with  the 
moat  enlightened  Whigs  to  give  it,  a  dviet- 
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tion  as  fiiTorable  to  humanity  and  jnstiGe 
as  tlie  freaxf  of  the  Adinimtration  will 
allow.  Utterly'  opposed  to  the  grounds 
upon  which  this  war  has  been  wa^d,  and 
condemning  the  usnrpation  of  authority, 
bjr  which  UM  President  commenced  it,  hie, 
nevertheless,  did  not  scruple  to  vote,  with 
the  mat  body  of  the  WUss  in  Congress, 
the  nrst  suppfies  of  men  and  money,  wluch 
seemed  to  be  indispensable  to  the  rm- 
forcement  of  Oenenu  Taylor  at  that  mo- 
ment of  supposed  exigency,  of  which  the 
Administration  took  such  artful  advantage. 
He  has  been  consistently,  ever  since,  an 
earnest  advocate  for  peace  on  terms  com- 
patible with  the  honor  and  justice  of  a 
magnanimous  and  Christian  people. 

The  same  moderation  of  opimon  which 
appears  in  this  speech,  in  regard  to  the 
great  and  exciting  subjects  there  referred 
to,  is  consistently  preserved  by  Mr.  Win- 
throp  upon  other  topics  which  have  agita- 
ted the  public.  A  sincere  frigid  of  the 
Constitution,  and  earnestly  desirous  to  main- 
tain the  harmony  of  the  Union,  he  has 
ci)nscientiously,  we  may  say,  refrained  from 
those  ultra  views  on  the  subject  of  slavery, 
either  in  the  Northern  or  Southern  aspect 
of  the  questiod,  which  have  so  unhappily 
and  so  unprofitably  distracted  some  sections 
of  the  country.  Liberal  and  tolerant  upon 
that  subject,  he  has  firmly  maintained  his 
own  opiuion  against  those  on  either  side, 
who  we  may  hope  will  acknowledge,  in 
their  calmer  reflections,  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  his  moderation. 

The  recent  election  of  this  gentleman  to 
the  honorable  post  he  now  fills  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  an  expressive 
token  of  the  good  opinion  he  has  won  on 
that  theatre  where  his  talents  have  been 
most  profitably  exerted  for  the  benefit  of 
the  countr}'.  No  member  of  that  House 
might  better  deser>'e  this  distinction.  His 
integrity  as  a  man,  his  accomplishments  as 
a  statesman,  and  his  fidelity  as  a  Whig, 
render  the  choice  of  the  House  an  honor 
both  to  the  giver  and  receiver  ;  while  his 
parliamentarj'  skill  in  the  appropriate  func- 
tions of  his  office  enable  him  to  requite  the 
favor  he  has  received,  by  the  usefulness  of 
his  service. 

His  address  to  the  House,  on  the  recent 

occasion  of  taking  the  chair,  exhibits  a  just 

•iation  of  the  duties  committed  to 

P  affords  an  example  of  graceful 


'  of  s^le  wUeh  may  be< 
to  the'  mutatioD  d  his  soeeett 
wordiy  of  being  preserved,  $ai 
fore  submit  it  to  the  judgmentf 
ers: — 

*"  GmtUmeti  qf  Ike  IhuMifR^ 

ihi  Uniled  SUHes: 

**  I  am  deeply  sensible  of  the  bm 
have  oonfened  upon  me  by  the  fol 
just  been  anDOOiieed,  and  I  any  1 
prase  my  most  gralefol  acuMNH 
those  frao  have  thought  me  wqmI 
tinguished  a  mark  of  their  coofidsi 

^  When  I  remember  by  whom^ 
been  filled  in  other  years,  and,  sdD 
I  reflect  on  the  constitutional  chai 
body  before  me,  I  cannot  bat  feel  t 
asoigned  me  a  positioQ  worthy  «i 
ambition,  and  faj  above  the  ngfal) 
my  own. 

^  I  apDroach  the  discharge  of  its 
profouna  improssion  at  once  of  I 
and  of  their  difficulty. 

**  Seven  years  of  serrice  as  a  t» 
branch  of  tne  Nattonal  LegislatiiR 
than  sufficed  to  teach  me  that  this 
of  mere  formal  routine  or  ceremoi 
Severe  labors,  perplexing  cares,  tr 
sibilities,  await  any  one  who  is  call 
under  the  most  auspicious  and  fi 
cumstanccs.  How,  then,  can  I  b 
at  the  task  which  you  have  impos 
the  existing  condition  of  this  Hoqi 
countiy  ? 

^^  In  a  time  of  war,  in  a  time  of 
excitement,  in  a  time  of  moment 
controversy,  1  see  before  me  the 
tivei  of  the  People  almost  equally 
merely,  as  the  votes  of  this  mom 
ready  indicated,  in  their  preference 
but  in  opinion  and  in  principle,  on 
most  important  questions  on  wliic 
assembled  to  deliberate. 
*'  May  1  not  reaFonably  claim,  in  a 
you  all,  something  more  than  an  o 
sure  of  forbearance  and  indulgcn 
ever  of  inability  I  may  manifest,  ii 
exigencies  and  embarrassment*^  w 
ho|)e  to  escape  i  And  may  I  no 
implore,  with  something  more  than 
vency,  upon  your  labors  and  upon 
blessmg  of  that  Almighty  Power,  > 
ed  attribute  it  iii,  that  *  tie  maket! 
of  one  mind  in  a  house  ?' 

"  Let  us  enter,  gentlemen,  upon 
legislation  with  a  solemn  sense  of 
sibility  to  God  and  to  oar  countr 
we  may  be  divided  on  queations 
policy,  we  are  united  by  the  cloaei 
maoent  interest  and  pennaoentob] 
are  the  Representatives  of  twentj 
people,  bound  together  by  conunoi 
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liberty.  A  con 
oa  which  there 
»  K  Main  Test,  and  from  which  there  is 
of  (IB  who  would  see  a  star  Btruck. 
have  a  commoD  Constilation,  k)  which 
)  of  allegiaiice,  which  it  will  ba  my 
'  to  administer  to  you,  will  be  only,  I 
laded,  the  [bnnal  expression  of  Uio^ 
Its  of  devotioQ  which  are  already  ciier- 
aU  oar  hcaits. 

re  may  be  differences  of  opinion  as  lo 
'rs  which  this  Constitution  confers  npon 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created 
ibed  Bpon  itB  face  in  languaga  which 
e  miwooatmed.  It  was  ordsinod  and 
led  *  to  form  a  more  perfect  Doion,  es- 
iMlce,  insure  domestic  Craoquillily,  pro- 
^  common  defence,  promote  t!ie  gen- 
liue,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
ives  and  our  posterity.' 
m,  justice,  aoraeaCic  traoquillity,  the 
defence,  the  general  welfare,  and  the 
ef  liberty  for  us  and  for  Ihoee  who 
ne  after  us,  are  thus  the  great  objects 
1  we  arc  to  exercise  whatever  powers 
n  intmated  to  us.     And  I  hazard  no- 


thing in  saying  that  ihere  have  been  few  peri- 
ods in  our  nadonul  history,  when  the  eyea  of 
the  whole  people  have  been  turned  more  intent- 
ly and  more  anxiously  towards  the  Capitol,  tiiao 
lley  are  at  this  moment,  to  see  what  is  to  be 
done,  here  and  now,  for  the  vindication  and  pro- 
motinn  of  these  lofty  ends. 

"  Let  us  resolve,  iheo,  that  those  eyes  shall  at 
least  witness  on  our  part  duties  discharged  with 
diliecnce,  deliberations  conducted  with  dignity, 


I  shall  esteem  it  the  highest  privilege  of  my 
public  life  if  I  shall  be  permitted  to  contribute 
anything  lo  these  results  by  a  faiilifnl  and  im- 
partial administration  of  the  office  which  1  have 
now  accepted." 

The  Speaker  is  not  yet  forty  years  of 
age.  He  may  be  presumed  to  have  a 
lengthened  career  of  ttGefulness  yet  before 
him.  We  concltidc  this  brief  notice  with 
tJie  expression  of  the  hope,  that  his  con- 
stituents may  long  enjoy  his  services,  and 
open  the  way  for  him  to  higher  distiaotion. 


DsAR  voice  I  whose  n 
In  dreamy  lapse,  I  seem  to  hear  : — 
Dear  form !  whose  inexpressive  grace, 
Nor  grief,  nor  time  can  e'er  efface : — 

Why,  in  this  lonely  still  of  night, 
Return  ye  thus  to  ear  and  sight, 
As  clear  and  fair,  as  when  I  knew 
Her  presence  and  her  love  through  you  ? 

Say,  what  impels  my  secret  soul. 
Exerting  fancy's  strong  control. 
These  visions  of  my  youth  to  call 
From  Passion's  spring  to  sorrow's  fall? 

Why,  in  the  didl  decline  of  years, 
When  faded  hopes  are  stained  with  fears, 
When  Love  with  many  a  grief  Ues  dead. 
And  reigns  pale  Sadness  m  his  stead, — 

Return  ye  thus  to  steal  my  rest. 
And  pLml  an  anguish  in  my  breast  ? 
Uean  ye  unkindly  thus  to  slay 
Tha  last  sad  hope  that  dared  to  Btaj  ? 
WW  atauMg.  19 
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tbnik  a  mort  perfect  miioD,  estabHsh  jastice, 
iiMiiire  domeBtic  tnmqaillity,  provide  for  the 
oomnon  dbfenoe,  promote  the  genend  welfiue, 
and  secure  the  UeseingB  of  liberty  to  ooTselveB 
and  to  oar  posterity,  do  ordain  and  establish 
this  Constitution  for  the  United  States  of 
America. 

**  All  legislative  powers  herein  wanted,  shall 
be  vested  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
which  shall  consist  of  a  Senate  and  Honae  of 
Representatives." 

The  object  of  the  Constitution  was, 
then,  to  establish  a  government  for  the 
whole  people.  "  We,  the  People,"  estab- 
lished for  ourselves  a  National  government. 
The  States  were  already  established,  and 
maintained  a  separate  existence ;  but  it  was 
necessary  that  the  whole  people  should  be 
represented,  without  reference  to  States ; 
otherwise,  there  might  be  an  unstable 
Confederacy,  but  no  Nation — ^no  Union. 

A  representative  government,  of  which 
the  members  have  the  character  of  agents 
for  the  people,  requires  that  the  people 
be,  in  some  measure,  acquainted  with 
the  character  of  their  representative  agents. 
It  is  necessary,  for  the  perfect  working 
of  the  system,  that  the  voter  should  be 
informed,  either  immediately,  or  through 
the  general  report,  of  the  character  of 
the  men  for  whom  he  casta  his  vote. 
But  this  end  could  be  attained  only  by 
what  our  author  calls  "  distributive  elec- 
tions ;"  each  district  choosing  its  own  rep- 


wneiner  tney  were  or  were  not  a 
the  districts  for  which  they  wen 
For  the  CoagnBA  m  not  mesrelf 
tion  of  business  agents,  assembln 
matters  of  mere  pecuniaiy  intereM 
bear  a  character  of  personal  an 
as  well  as  of  legal  substitutes.  ISi 
people  in  the  abstract,  as  one  ma 
represent  them,  but  the  people 
with  all  their  various  interests  and 
which  could  only  be  represent! 
assemblage  of  many  men,  sent 
parte  of  the  nation,  and  bearing  1 
the  features  and  disposition  of 
parts.  These  substitutes  were  to 
in  themselves  the  characters  of  : 
resentatives  and  volimtary  deft 
their  own  particular  districts,  as  i 
legislators  for  the  whole.  And  f 
acter,  all  good  representatives  h 
riably  borne. 

It  was  not,  then,  merely  to  | 
Democratic  tendency,  that  the  Coi 
established  distributive  elections, 
secure  a  more  perfect  and  real  le] 
tion.  If  it  were  a  matter  of  in< 
whether  members  were  elected  b 
end  ticket,  or  by  distributive  eleeti 
it  were  a  matter  of  equal  inc 
whether  all  came  from  one  distiic 
from  every  district — and  whe 
number  deputed  were  a  thov 
hundred,  or  only  ten.  Ten  n 
Georgia  might  be  elected  on  a 
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Ttie  reader  will  obaen-e,  in  the  follow- 
r  argumeDt,  which  we  think  a  conclusive 
e,  lliat  the  author  hus  touched  very  light- 
OD  the  inferior  ineniber  of  his  subject, 
mely,  ou  the  duties  and  relations  of  our 
Uonkl  legislators  in  their  merely  repre- 
lUlive  capacity,  but  has  restricted  him- 
If  to  a  development  of  the  scientific  idea 
a  nalioiial  legislator,  elected,  indeed, 
'  iu£  district,  and  yet,  under  the  Conati- 
lk>n.  free  to  act  and  voUi  for  what  seems 
him  the  good  of  the  whole. — Bo. 

OiTR&isan  agency  government,  and  there- 
re  of  the  kiud  duuominal«d  free  ;  a  gov- 
ament,  however,  that  ia  in  theory  as  re- 
Me  from,  pure  democracy  ou  the  one 
isd  ss  iiom  pure  monarchy  on  the  other. 
le  fathers  called  it  republican  ;  meaning 
neby  to  ^ve  it  not  simply  a  deecription 
it  a  name,  and  for  the  very  purpose  of 
Njung  up  this  double  discrimination. 
I  Tas  not  intended  that  the  people  should 
ioa^e  it  themselves ;  and  yet  it  was  in- 
lod^  to  place  it  under  a  decisive  popular 
Ulutinoe  and  control,  by  having  the  agents, 
Aki  were  to  be  its  managers,  appointed  by 
hegeneral  voice  of  the  country  for  short 
Rms ;  re-ellgible  afterwards,  indeed,  but 
alj  upon  condition  of  their  being  atiU  ac- 
:^ilable  to  the  people,  who  weretore-ap- 
l^inl  or  dismiss  them  at  pleasure  by  a  new 
bression  of  the  same  general  voice. 
1  It  will  bo  well  if  we  discriminate  us  the 
piers  did.  There  is  danger  that  we  may 
IK.  The  subject  is  too  much  declaimed 
faa  to  leave  the  lines  of  exact  truth  al- 
feys  visible.  The  people  are  daily  told 
Hioat  reserve,  not  only  that  they  are 
pert^gns,  but  that  their  sovereignty  is 
nmited  and  unqualidod.  This  is  true  in 
^Uue  sense,  but  to  a  legal  ear  it  is  emi- 

;  The  thing  may    bo   loolted  at  in  vari- 

1^  lij^hts.     In  one,  the  people  are  above 

p  Constitution    itself;    for    they    can 

w  down  the  glorious  structure  if  they 

Pt  B^d  cither  rebuild  it  afterwards,  or 

^*-t  it  in  ruins.     Thishowever  is  not  legal 

■eignty.     In  another  view,  the  people 

ibove,  not  the  Conslituiion,  but  llie 

nmentorganizedunderit;  Torasmuch 

>y  are  the  acknowledged  proprietaries 

:  system,  the  parties  in  interest,  to 

J  everythii^  belongs,  imd  whose  wei- 

IS  to  be  consulted,  and  Iheir  views  of 


policy  respected,  in  all  measures  of  admin- 
istratjon.  But  neither  is  this  the  kind  of 
sovereignty  with  which  the  laws  are  tech- 
nically conversant;  being  a  sovereignty  of 
position  and  estate,  rather  than  of  active 
control ;  of  circumstantial  predominance, 
than  of  exerted  authority. 

>  be  more  exact.  The  people's 
sovereignty  under  the  CoasUtuIion  is  a 
power  in  the  government  as  well  as  over 
it ;  a  power  which  the  Constitution  reoog- 
uizes  and  makes  use  of  for  its  own  ends  m 
the  established  organism  of  the  State, 
giving  it  work  to  do,  and  in  a.  fixed,  unal- 
terable line  of  action  ;  in  short,  a  tlriclli/ 
fanclionari/  poicer ;  as  much  so  as  the 
power  of  the  President,  or  of  a  Judge  of 
the  Supreme  Court. 

It  follows,  that  this  sovereignty,  be- 
sides being  of  a  qualified  nature,  is 
also  limited  in  extent.  Nor  is  the  meas- 
ure of  it  hard  to  take ;  bemg  jxist  what 
remuius,  of  the  whole  mass  of  function- 
ary powers  organic  to  our  system,  after  de- 
ducting therefrom  the  powers  devolved 
upon  govemm^it  agents  for  the  perfona- 
ance  of  their  duties.  The  result  is  plnin 
enough.  Those  devolved  powers  are  all 
admhdttrati'Be — appertaining  to  govern- 
ment in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  term  ; 
that  is  to  say,  to  the  various  offices  oif  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  depiut- 
monts,  familiar  to  every  one's  knowledge. 
Such  is  the  mbtrohtnd  of  our  arithmietical 
problem.  What  then  must  the  people's 
Ttmainderhti'!  What  but  the  org-.uiizing 
and  visitatorial  power  uf  the  ballot-box — 
the  tlecloral  tocerrignlg  ? 

Nor  is  this  sovereignty  original  in  the 
people.  No  functionary  power  cau  be  old- 
er tlian  the  organism  it  belongs  to.  Much 
is  said  about  the  "  reserved  rights  "  uf  the 
people,  and  in  a  ooonecljon  to  show  that 
rights  of  power  are  meant.  It  is  a  delu- 
sion. How  couki  rights  of  any  sort  bear- 
ing solely  on  the  government,  exbt  before 
the  government  ilself  ?  And  if  they  did. 
not  pre-exist,  how  could  they  be  reserved, 
or  kqit  back,  when  the  government  was 
formed  ?  They  neoesaarily  took  their  dfttt- 
from  that  period.  They  were  the  vcrj' 
creatures  of  the  Constitution.  And  it  was 
by  the  Constitution  that  tiiey  tvere-  first 
imparted  lo  the  popular  electors.  The 
right  of  voting  at  political  elections  is  ttolx 
what  U  h»a  been  called,  &  /ranchUe — ai\. 
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f  power  from  the  national  foun- 
tain-head, descending  thence  upon  those 
who  are  lo  exercise  it.     To  talk  of 


aereed franc/line,  would  be  ji  positive  sole- 

Besideit.  if  this  electoral  sovereignty  had 
been  a  thing  of  original  right  in  the  peo- 
ple, antecedent  Ui  the  Constitution,  it  would 
belong  to  every  one — man,  woman,  child 
— so  far  at  least  as  there  is  no  want  of 
diacretion  for  the  use  of  it ;  whereas  we 
do  not  find  it  so  vested,  only  a  portiwi — 
not  a  third  part  probably,  nor  a  fourth — 
of  the  whole  community  being  legal  vo- 
ters ;  nomen  and  minors  having  none  of 
it ;  many  adult  male  citizens  having  none 
of  it,  for  lack  of  the  reqmsitc  qualilic aliens 
of  residence,  property,  tax-paying,  and 
the  like.  How  is  this  ?  Are  these  unvo- 
ting citizens  disfranchised  by  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  Is  it  not  more  sensible  to  say,  that 
every  francliise  being  a  trust,  or  at  least 
involving  one,  the  electoral  franchise  has 
been  given  to  such  only  of  the  people  as 
are  deemed  fit  and  competent  trustees  of 
so  important  a  power,  and  qualified  1«  uae 
it  with  advantage  to  the  republic?  Thus, 
instead  of  taking  away  anything  from 
three-fourths  of  the  community,  the  Con- 
Btitution  pimply  imparts  to  the  remaining 
fourth  a  right  of  its  own  creation,  which 
was  never  theirs  before. 

And  lei  me  add,  it  does  this,  not  for 
their  sakes  in  particular,  but  for  the  equal 
good  of  all  without  distinction.  There  is 
no  peculiar  value  in  the  privilege  of  de- 
positing bidlalfi  in  a  box  with  a  hole  in  it, 
the  act  alone  considered  ;  nor  have  they 
to  whom  the  privilege  is  not  conce- 
i^use   of  present  unhap- 


pmess  ( 


The  only  quef 
tion  of  interest  for  them,  as  for  others,  is 
upon  the  likelihood  of  results  to  the 
country  ;  that  is  lo  say.  whether  the  right 
of  anflmge  is  distributed  widely  enough 
among  the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  u> 
make  the  elections  duly  popular  in  the 
spirit  of  them,  and  restrained,  on  the 
■other,  to  a  number  sufficiently  small  and 
select  to  make  it  probable  that  they  will 
be  conducted  with  reajjonable  intelligence 
and  prudence,  so  that  upon  the  whole, 
the  true  advantages  designed  by  this  part 
nf  the   constitutional  arrangement  may  be 

lioped  for  from  its  plan  of  operation. 

coarse  the  liLerly  that  waits  upon  a 


functionary  [lower,  can  be  no  larger 
the  power  is.  The  people,  in  their  j 
city  of  electors,  may  do  all  that  isl 
the  proper  scope  of  the  franchise ;  i 
is  usurpation  lo  do  more. 

And  this  enables  \is  to  condemn  ni 
reserve  an  opinion  strangely  prevail 
some  parts  of  the  country,  to  the 
that  when  a  man  is  chosen  lo  an  i 
and  especially  an  office  of  legislation 
the  right  of  his  constituents  to  have  pi 
from  him  as  to  the  measures  he  wiU 
cate  or  oppose  in  public  life  ;  und  e> 
come  upon  him  afterwards,  durio] 
term,  with  dictatorial  instructiomi  o 
subject.  Nor  are  the  holders  of  this 
ion  so  inconsiderable,  either  in  standi 
abihty,  as  to  allow  of  its  being  passed 
in  silence. 

Upon  what,  then,  do  they  ground  I 
selves  ?  The  notion  seems  Ui  be,  tfc 
election  is  a  delegation  of  power,  ai 
that  a  pledge  exacted  from  the  cone 
is  but  a  condition  annexed  to  a  free 
in  other  words,  tliat  the  electors  bein 
donors  of  the  authority  with  whicl 
man  of  their  choice  becomes  then 
endowed,  have  a  natural  right  to  be  8 
witli  it  in  the  way  they  think  best. 

But  here  is  certainly  a  misconce 
The  electors  confer  no  power,  not  a 
cle.  How  can  they  ?  Tliej  have  nc 
confer.  Had  they  the  power  tbems 
they  could  exercise  it.  Otherwi 
would  not  bo  power.  As  then  they 
it  not,  they  cannot  delegate  or  pa.s9  i 
to  another.  Suppose  the  elected  < 
should  die  suddenly,  and  a  vacancy 
pen  ;  would  his  power  fall  back  upc 
electors'  hands  ?  No,  for  again,  they 
make  no  use  of  it.  Their  right  of  su' 
would  indeed  revive  ;  another  congi  i 
from  the  Constitulion  would  put 
into  further  action  as  its  functionari 
appointing  a  successor.  This  done, 
work  is  ended  till  new  casualljes 
new  room  for  iL  But  suppose,  insti 
dying,  the  officer  plays  truant,  and  is| 
of  malversation ;  con  his  constituei 
trude  upon  him  and  amend  his  do 
No ;  culprit  though  he  be,  the  offi 
long  as  he  continues  in  it,  is  his,  not ) 
When  his  term  is  up,  to  be  sure,  hi 
be  called  by  them  to  a  species  of  aci 
But  even  that  will  not  be  in  the  « 
jurisdictional   review  ;    for   they   c« 


n 


absolutely  noUiing.  with  ihe  funo- 
n&y  have  abused.  They  are  elect- 
.  They  can  touch  the  man,  should 
a  re-election  ;  they  can  refuse  to 
n  again ;  but  this  is  all  the  penalty 
1  inflict. 

•n  the  officer's  power  is  not  given 
bis  coastituents,  whence,  you  will 
Bs  it  come  ?  I  answer,  from  the 
itioQ  ;  it  is  laid  up  there  in  waiting 
,  against  the  day  of  his  appoiut- 
Tbe  electors  choose  him,  designate 
e  him  their  certificat«  of  approval ; 
Btilution  does  the  rest. 
mber  of  the  lower  House  of  Con- 
cbosen,  we  will  suppose,  by  the 

voters  of  Ontario  or  Albany,  in 
e  of  New  York.  He  is  called  the 
itative  of  Lis  district.  A  rcpre- 
i/rom  it  would  be  better  language  ; 
igh  he  truly  represent  his  owndis- 
U  is  but  a  fraction  of  his  rcpre- 
;  character,  since  be  stands  in  just 
e  relation  to  every  other  part  of 
itry.     Is  this  doubted  ?  How  then 

get  to  be  a  national  legi^^lnlor  ? 
andful  of  local  electors  make  him 
hat  is,  give  him  a  sovereign  law- 
power  over  twenty  millions  of  peo- 

luties  of  the  office  areasfar-rench- 
s  away.  However  obscurely  local 
lintment  may  have  been,  be  be- 
t  once  a  servant  of  the  common- 
voting  as  freely,  and  under  the  very 
.ligation  to  vote  wisely  and  prop- 
'  a  custom-hou^e  at  Portsmouth  or 
for  a  breakwater  in  the  Chesa- 
for  a  nwlroad,  it  may  be,  to  Ore- 
1  for  a  mole  in  Buffalo  harbor  in 
Stale.  Hia  trust,  like  his  commis- 
that  of  a  legislator  at  large  for  the 
Who  imposes  or  reposes  that  trust  ? 
he  v<MCe  of  Albany  or  Ontario  do 
e  lawyers  say,  per  te  ? 
ot  forms  deceive  us.  Let  not  the 
>f  political  declamation  deceive  us. 
intalivBS  in  CongreJis  have  indeed 
veral  constituencies,  to  which  they 
be  indebted  for  everything.  The 
s  they  receive  are  all  local.  The 
le  inspired  by  these  suffrages  has 
je,  and  very  justly,  a  eorrespond- 
sction.  Forms  and  fedings  thus 
•■  t«  shut  the  Constitution  out  of 
id  to  make  men  forgetful  that  there 


is  a  very  good  reason  for  ordeiing  matters 
as  they  are,  in  ihia  momentous  branch  of 
our  concerns.  The  policy  of  the  thing 
should  be  considered.  Distributive  elec- 
tions must  be  resorted  to  in  a  wide  coun- 
try Uke  ouis.  We  use  them,  not  to  altci 
the  character  of  results,  hut  for  d 
nience  sake.  It  is  because  the  people  can- 
not well  act  in  mass,  and  Sll  ail  the  posts 
of  government  by  a  general  ticket,  so  call- 
ed, that  the  business  has  been  economi- 
cally parcelled  out  among  a  multitude  of 
territorial  districts,  each  voting  for  one  or 
more  candidates  according  to  the  measure 
of  its  population,  and  taking  no  concern  in 
the  election  of  the  rest ;  the  same  end  bc- 
iiig  thus  secured  with  ease  through  the 
separate  action  of  several  hundred  com- 
munities, which  it  would  be  so  difficult  to 
reach  intelligently  and  promptly  by  a  com- 
bined movement.  What  better  expedient 
could  be  bit  upon  ?  Organization  is  the 
point.  The  people  must  have  government 
officers.  How  best  t6  choose  them  is  the 
question.  Two  modes  offer: — a  general 
ticket  for  the  whole  land,  or  a  hostof  tick- 
ets in  detail  for  all  the  parts  of  it.  Were 
the  general-ticket  scheme  adopted,  and  the 
entire  body  of  the  people  put  to  vote  for 
everj-  officer  in  the  list,  one  consequence 
must  follow, — the  successful  candidates 
would  be  admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  na- 
tional agents,  national  representatives;  and 
the  absurdity  of  their  being  any  of  them 
ser^'a^ts  of  particular  districts  in  special, 
and  liable  to  dictation  from  particular 
groups  of  electors,  would  have  no  advo- 
cates. I  take  this  for  granted.  But  it 
seems  the  other  mode  bos  been  preferred, 
and  so  the  pubbc  service  is  to  bo  provided 
for  by  the  self-same  people,  acting  not  in 
mass,  but  in  a  vast  number  of  subdivis- 
ions. No  change  of  object.  National  of- 
ficers are  still  the  thing  wanted.  And  they 
are  wanted  for  the  identical  places  and 
functions  as  before.  What  difference  then 
in  natimiality  of  results  ?  The  people  act 
in  separate  companies,  but  they  all  act, 
and  with  a  common  purpose, — namely,  to 
officer  the  government.  In  one  respect 
they  may  be  held,  in  fair  construction,  to 
be  all  active  in  every  part  of  the  work. 
The  arrangement  is  theirs  by  which  the 
forms  of  the  proceeding  have  been  adjust- 
ed ;  being  the  arrangement  of  the  Comtv- 
tution  itself. 


Will  it  be  said  that  Senators,  from  thr 
peculiftrity  of  their  being  appointed  by  the 
States  'OS  snch,  and  not  bj  popular  suffruge. 
are  beyond  tlie  scope  of  this  reasoning '} 
and  that  they  must  be  regarded  as  repre- 
senting their  respective  Stjites  or  Stale 
govemmenU,  more  strictly  and  closely 
than  they  do  tlie  country  at  large  ?  Let  us 
try  this. 

Hare  the  State  Legislators  any  original 
authority  for  appointing  national  Senator--  ? 
That  will  not  be  said.  They  get  their  pow- 
er then  from  the  Constitution.  And  who 
made  the  Constilution  ?  "We,  the  peo- 
ple," is  its  own  emphatic  response.  Touch- 
ing the  matter  in  hand,  therefore,  the  Con- 
stitution is  a  generiil  letter  of  attorney,  by 
which  "  we,  the  people."  g^ve  to  each  of 
the  State  Legislatures,  in  trust,  nn  tlecthe 
franchif  for  tilling  two  places  in  the  Na- 
tional Senate.  It  is  a  franchise  indeed, 
and  like  every  other  franchise,  has  ft  trust 
annexed  to  it.  For  whose  beneiit,  do  you 
ask  ?  That  of  the  donori,  the  nation  at 
large.  And  thus  the  State  Lc^i.slalors  arc 
the  fiduciary  agents  of  tlie  Union  for  ap- 
pointing Union  Senators. 

These  Senators  ngain  are  agents.  But 
whoie  agents"'  That  is  the  point.  Are 
tliey  the  agents  of  the  agency- legislatures 
that  appoint  them,  or  of  the  real  princiiwls 
in  the  whole  business,  the  people  of  the 
Union  ?  How  can  trustees  of  a  franchise, 
more  than  of  anything  else,  clwm  the  fnut 
of  it  to  themselves? 

In  one  respect,  a  public  officer  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  result  of  the  joint  action 
of  his  immediate  constituents  and  tlie 
country  at  large;  the  office  (without  which 
the  man  were  nothing)  having  its  existence 
by  the  Constitutjonal  enactment  of  the 
nation,  while  the  man  (without  whom  the 
office  would  e.vist  in  vain)  is  furnished  by 
the  local  electors.  But  because  the  more 
extensively  popular  part  of  the  work  is 
antecedent  to  the  other  in  order  of  time, 
being  the  effect  of  a  transaction  long  since 
pa.'it,  and  seemingly  forgotton  by  many  ; 
there  is  danger  lest  the  noisier  and  more 
bustling  performance  of  the  hour,  however 
small  the  theatre  it  is  done  upon,  however 
few  the  actors,  may  have  an  undue  rela- 
tire  ma^itude  ascribed  to  it.  Men  should 
'nselves  A  question  or  two  in  the 
What  is  it  to  provide  an  office,  in 
a  with  providing  an  incumbent 


fw^eofBce?  And  espeeM 
enc«  to  the  jnrisdiction,  thsi 
power,  which  the  inonmbaik 
m  obftrge  of,  does  it  oome  Iq 
by  the  man?  Is  it  appal 
gross  ? — a  power,  in  other  i 
the  man  finds  in  his  statioB,  ^ 
there,  or  which  he  Darries  I 
pocket  wiUi  his  credentials  « 

Let  the  subject  be  bonest) 
An  electoral  appointment  Im 
energy,  save  only  as  regai^l 
tion  of  the  appunted  indirk 
post  to  which  it  advances  U 
vices  it  undoubtedly  destines 
ployment.  And  that  is  all  i 
Uno  of  employment,  the  offio 
of  earlier  date,  and  whid 
touched.  ItA  settled  pre^i 
deed  assumed  by  the  very  h 
an  incumbent  for  it. 

If,  then,  we  can  analyze  tl 
the  Constitution  called  office, 
its  ingredients  are,  we  may, 
tent,  determine  what  public 
which  their  constituents  ha 
them,  and  over  which  there 
be  no  right  of  dictation  left  I 
legislature,  ordistrict,  where  i 
been.  made. 

Tlie  task  is  easy.  Office, 
exists,  and  whatever  be  the 
answer,  is  essentially  a  comp 
andpoirfr;  the  duly  of  fulfil 
tionary  intent,  (for  it  is  always 
and  the  po\Yer  requisite  for  I 
This  power  and  duty,  there 
every  possible  case,  their  orig 
ure  from  the  constituents  of 
not  of  the  officer  who  fill 
lime  being :  which  is  just 
saying  (where  the  office  is  i 
they  iiie  the  property  of  the 
not  in  any  sense  or  degree  th 
electors,  or  amenable  to  their 
verv  nature  of  things  teaches 

And  well  that  it  does.  W 
ments  for  minds  of  various 
which  arc  under  various  ii 
the  too  prevalent  doctrine  of 
to  prevail,  we  might  live  to  s 
dent  and  Senate  overruling  tl 
the  judges,  as  being  their  im 
stituenls.  Why  not  1  Wha 
have  the  State  Legislatures  i 
meli  upon  Union  Senators 


e  in  the  local  electorships,  and  the 
r  the  nation  would  be  carried  on 
for  them  as  such,  and  in  the  way 
diplomacy. 

will  men  lose  sight  as  they  do  of 
at  act  of  universal  sovereignty,  the 
ition?  And  why  will  they  shut 
Bs  to  the  very  genius  and  policy  of 
!  precise  topic  m  hand  ? 
>est  frame  of  government  for  any 
untry,  is  that  which  provides  best, 
'  the  rights  And  int«restB  of  the 
md  secondly,  for  its  own  health- 
nuance.     Both  these  objects  are 

uh  of  them,  it  is  plain,  has  cii- 
ti  its  own,  to  be  specially  looked 
the  founders  of  States.  To  corn- 
two  successfully,  is  perhaps  the 
because  the  moat  extensively  ben- 
chievemcnt,  that  human  wisdom 
at.  In  most  governments  no  ef- 
heen  made  in  that  direction.  I 
none  but  ours  in  which  the  thing 
1  seriously  attempted, 
then  the  most  interesting  peeuliar- 
r  system,  and,  Ood  be  pnued,  the 
pefnl. 

GotuthntioDal  fUlun 
uideratefor  tfteHHlnf; 
w  should  « 


set  of  persons  who  were  to  be  ungled  out 
for  the  purpose,  with  a  scnipnlons  regard 
to  character  and  fitness — while  the  conser- 
rative  oversight  of  this  agency-corps  of 
government,  with  a  view  to  sari 
public  harmless  in  their  hands  at  all  evrmUi, 
was  given  to  an  immense  mass  of  p.>puliir 
electors ;  t«o  many  to  be  capable  ni  Im:- 
traying  their  trust,  and  yet  not  i 
enough  to  include  the  dregs  ot  eodt'it'. 
who  might  be  unworthy  of  iL  Such  h 
our  political  diriuon  of  labor.  The  di- 
rectly goTeming  Eovcreignty  beloiji^f,  to 
ofScial  relers  for  the  time  bemg — an  inde- 
pendent, ultimate,  administrative  poit  i.-r  in 
their  hands.  But  because  such  povi^r  Ls 
corrupting  and  dangerous,  ibe^  lul'-n^, 
sovcrdgn  thoi^h  they  be,  in  their  plac.-,  an- 
held  in  check  by  regulations  making  n  ne- 
cessary for  them  to  apply  from  liint-  tu 
time  for  new  commisiiions  at  the  bar  ot  pub- 
lic opunon,  or  lo  de^-ened  into  priiuic  life. 
So  that  the  electoral  sov«r'ri^i'.y,  to  wliich 
the  enormous  power  of  putilic  'ipiiiion  up- 
pertains,  is  mSutnliolli/  paramount,  as  In 
truth  it  shonld  h^  ;  thou-^h  for  any  pur- 
pose of  direct  atltvn,  n  is  co-ord:n:i?e  viUi 
'  goreminv  a^entf  ;  a  power  I'l 
w-rll  ac  '.heiri,  and  n-:- 
to  beapaj-i  upon  ihem,  than  ttry  ^ 
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wbich  l%irlwall  Eaemerizes  into  a  Doric 
inTaflion  and  conquest,  requiriiu^  "many 
yean,  probably  many  generations/'  for 
its  consnmmaliony  and  &rote  disposes  of 
among  the  mythes  of  the  legendary  age-^ 
we  pass  at  once  to  the  dennite  region  of 
Historical  Greece.  Not  that  even  here 
we  are  entirely  freed  from  micertainty,  but 
the  races  and  institutions  at  which  we  ar- 
rive are  real  and  tangible,  though  in  some 
cases — ^that  of  Lycurgus  is  a  '^ell-known 
instance — a  cloud  may  still  hang  about 
their  foimders.  We  can  always  be  pretty 
sure  what  laws,  customs,  and  form  of  goy- 
emment  existed  in  each  place  at  a  particular 
time,  though  something  fabulous  may  still 
cling  to  the  indiyidual  personages  of  the 
period.  It  is  here,  accordingly,  that  Mr. 
Grote  takes  occasion  to  bring  in  his  sketch 
of  Grecian  geography.  Something  of  the 
kind  is  generally  considered  a  necessary 
introduction  to  a  history :  we  confess  to 
haying  some  doubts  of  its  indispensability. 
Amol(f  s  most  valuable  ahd  interesting 
work  on  Rome  contains  no  geographical 
account  of  Italy  ;  and  yet,  ^mgularly 
enough,  Arnold  himself  has  elsewhere  in- 
sistea  on  the  importance  and  necessity  of 
the  ordinary  course  ;f  nay,  more,  he  illus- 
trates its  yalue  by  immediate  reference  to 
Italy,  the  natural  features  of  which  he 
proceeds  to  describe  in  his  most  felicitous 
manner.  A  good  map  is  certidnly  always 
a  requisite,  and  with  this  probably  most 
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dexterity  in  rendering  a  dry  sol 
tractive,  and  illustrates  his  details  h 
the  differences  as  well  as  the  rased 
of  climate,  natural  productioiia,  enl 
(fee,  in  Ancient  and  Modern  Gree^ 
And  now  before  treating  of  the  I 
nesian  Dorians,  we  have  one  more : 
some  subject  to  adjust  or  get  over 
way.  Every  student  of  Greek  a 
man  history  has  been  more  thl 
brought  to  a  stand  by  the  Pekuai 
tinct  people  who  seem  to  have  M 
as  a  convenient  solution  for  all  the  p 
in  the  archaeology  of  the  natkni 
the  Mediterranean,  much  as  eleelii 
once  employed  in  physical  phild 
account  for  all  unknown  phenomen 
anxious  inquirer,  after  laboring  i 
some  definite  and  consistent  oo 
out  of  the  various  conflictincp  all 
of  ancient  writers,  and  the  stfll  nn 
dieting  inferences  drawn  from  eyei 
these  statements  by  modem  sckoii 
erally  has  to  end  by  confeasing 
hopelessly  puzzled.  Whoever  hat 
through  Niebuhr,  and  Thirlwall,  a 
den,|  and  Michelet — ^whoever  has 
form  a  coherent  opinion  of  his  ow! 
principal  questions  in  dispute: ' 
the  Pelasgians  spoke  Greek,  or  so 
very  different  from  Greek ;  whel 
rodotus  ouffht  to  have  written  €^^ 
he  wrote  Creston,  or  Dionysiua  i 
have  quoted  Creston  where  he  quol 


in  a  wrong  reading* — whoever 
ered  through  all  this,  is  struck 
■able  surprise,  notunmingled  with 
'  like  triumphant  satisfaction,  to 
>Ir.  Grote  '■  shoots  "  these  troub- 
elnsgi  as  unceremoniously  as  if 
i  so  much  rubbish.  This  is  his 
method  of  dispatching  them  : — 

man  h  IncUncd  locail  the  unknown 
3ic  period  of  Greece  by  tbe  niune  of 
:  ia  open  for  him  lodoso;  but  this  is  a 

!ing  with  it  no  assured  predicates, 
•rginf  our  insight  into  real  history, 
1^  (19  to  explnin — what  wou)d  be  the 
■fcal  problem— how  or  from  whom 
a  acquired  thaC  stock  of  dispositions, 

BTts,  &c.,  wilh  which  tiiey  be^n 
r.  Whoevcrhfts  examined  tlie  many 
ayslems  respecting  the  Pelaagi — 
teral  belief  of  Cluvier,  [^archer  and 
:hetle,  (which  appears  to  me  nt  least 
onsislont  way  of  proceeding,)  to  the 
ive  and  half  incredulouB  processes 

abler  men,  such  as  Niebnhr,   o*  O. 

Dr.  Tbirlwall,  will  not  be  dJspU'ased 
resolution  to  decline  so  iosolublea 

No  attested  facU  are  now  prewnt  to 
were  present  to  Herodotus  and  Tliu- 
i-en  in  their  age — on  which  lo  build 
y  sifirmalions  respecting  the  ante- 
Pelasi^aDs ;  and  where  eiich  is  the 
lay  wiihoul  impropriety  apply  the  re- 
lerodolus  respecting  one  of  the  the- 
:h  be  had  heard  for  expliiining  tlie 
I  of  the  Nile  by  a  supposed  connA:- 
he  ocean — that '  the  man  who  carries 
ry  into  the  invisible  world,  passes  out 
jB  of  criticism.'"  VoI.ii.,pp.  346,7. 

aly  this  is  the  plcasantcst  and 
ivenient  way  of  getting  rid  of 
'lasgi ;  but  after  all,  ia  it  doin^' 
;e  to  (hem  and  lo  ourselves  ?  It 
i  that  a  studi'nt  who  began  with 
ioded  upon  Mr.  Grote,  would  he 
underrate  the  importance  of  the 
at  least  as  much  as  some  enthu- 
Ksculntors  have  overrated  it,  and 
k  most  inadequate  idea  of  its  beac- 
e  would  find  nothing  about  the 
if  ground  covered  by  Pelasgic 
id  tradilions — in  Greece  Proper, 
ionia,  around  the  Hellespont,  in 

rolF  i>  □DusuBllr  librtit  lo  ibi^  Rattm. 
rtoiheiieijsirnL-e  without  iheleasi  doubt 
on.  ol  the  cloBs  of  the  very  chapter  in 
baa  been  nrnking  s  clenr  awaeji  of  the 
lie  Giw^i,  aod  the  aole-Hetleaic  people 


the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  in  Asia 
Minor,  in  Italy — nothingabout  the  Pelasgic 
names,  such  aa  Larisaa,*  that  occur  in 
various  parts  of  Greece — nothing  about 
the  Ti/rseni,  and  their  connection  with 
Greece  on  the  one  hand  and  Etruria  on 
the  other — nothing  about  those  imperisha- 
ble and  extraordinary  relica,  the  Cyclopean 
structures,  except  indeed  Mr.  Orote's  off- 
hand dbposal  of  them  by  adopting  the 
conjecture  of  a  German  Professor,  that 
"the  character  of  the  Greek  limestone 
determined  the  polygonal  style  of  archi- 
tecture."f  Now  we  have  always  con- 
sidered the  whole  Pelasgic  question  more 
valuable  in  reference  to  l^tin,  than  in  refer- 
ence to  Greek  history,  (though  the  gene- 
nil  opinion,  we  are  aware,  tends  the  other 
way;)  and  we  are  well  dispoeed  to  adopt 
Mr.  Groin's  two  main  propositions — that 
the  Pelasgic  language  was  not  by  any 
means  Greek,  and  that  it  is  impossible  lo 
predict  with  anything  like  accuracy  what 
element,  if  any,  of  tbe  Hellenic  civilization 
and  character  was  due  to  the  Pelasgi ; 
and  it  is  for  these  very  reasons — because 
we  agree  with  him  so  far — that  we  regret 
his  having  handled  the  subject  wilh  such 
brevity,  and  not  given  us  some  of  the 
prevalent  liews  upon  it,  even  though  he 
ended  by  rejecting  them  all.  Considered 
as  mere  mythes.  the  traditions  about  the 
Pelasgi  are  sufficiently  interesting  to  de- 
seire  repetition  at  any  rale.  Tlie  old 
story,  for  instance,  which  represented  them 
us  a  people  specially  persecuted  by  the 
wrath  of  the  gods,  has  something  very 
impressive  and  poetical  in  it,  Michelet, 
who  never  lets  a  legend  lose  any  of  its 
romance  in  passing  through  his  hands, 
has  worked  il  up  in  a  series  of  striking 
tableau)!. 

The  classical  passage  respecting  the 
Pelusgie  tongue,  and  the  few  places  where 
it  was  yet  spoken  in  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
is  the  fifty-seventh  chapter  of  Clio : — 

•  Thai  Ijiriua  is  "the  cily,  of  the  ior,"  ot 
pnWr,  nnd  ih«l  ibe  7V»™f  derived  iheir  nnrne  of 
■'lower-builders"   {tifiif,    TTJp^if,  lurrii,)  from 

iiuiuralnnd  well-fouDdedcaBeore'thDicalelymologr 

t  II  ia  bill  fair  to  ear,  however,  thai  Mr.  Bunbuiy, 
itn  nceurale  and  HCCompUsbed  aebolar,  whose 
opinions  are  lotmed  on  hia  own  obserVBiion  oFlhe 
counlry,  has  come  lo  (he  eame  conclusion  respect- 
ing ihe  Cyclopenii  rcmaina  in  Itaij.  CWaUML 
I  MuKont,  vol  ii.,p.  147. 
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opinion  arguing  from  these,  the  Pelasgi  spoke 
a  baiiiarian  hugaage.  If  then  all  the  Pelas- 
dans  were  like  these,  tiie  Athenians  who  were 
Pelasgi  most  have  changed  their  lan^na^ 
along  with  their  transformation  into  an  Hellenic 
people ;  for  we  know  that  the  Crestonians  do 
not  speak  the  same  tongue  with  any  of  those 
who  uve  around  them,  neither  do  the  Placians, 
but  they  speak  the  same  wiUi  each  other.  It  is 
clear,  then,  that  they  have  preserved  the  same 
characteristic  form  of  speech  (yKCitfffvig  j^a- 
poxr^pa)  which  they  brought  with  them  on 
emigrating  into  these  places.*' 

This  seems  tolerably  plain  ;  yet  in  the 
face  of  it  O.  Muller  lays  down  as  a  funda- 
mental hypothesis  that  "  the  Pelasgi  were 
Greeks,  and  spoke  the  Grecian  language."! 
We  shall  not  enter  into  an  examination  of 
his  reasons  for  so  doing,  preferring  to  quote 
Dr.  Thirlwairs  opmion,  both  because  it 
falls  more  immediately  within  our  present 
purpose  to  compare  him  with  Mr.  Grote, 
and  because  this  comparison  furnishes  an 
amusing  instance  of  the  directly  opposite 
inferences  which  two  learned  men  will 
draw  from  the  very  same  passage : — 

''This  language  Herodotus  describes  as 
barbarous,  and  it  is  on  this  fact  he  grounds  his 
general  conclusion  as  to  the  ancient  Pelasgian 
tongue.  But  he  has  not  entered  into  any 
details  that  might  have  served  to  ascertain  the 
manner  or  degree  in  which  it  differed  from  the 
Greek.  Still  the  ezpesaione  he  uses  would 
have  appeared  to  imply  that  it  was  essentially 


jxur.  vjrroie,  mier  some  juuiciuw 
upon  the  improbability  of  one. ! 
being  totally  oisplaced  by  anotboi 
rodotos  suppoaed  to  be  ihe  oaae  ^ 
Pelasgian  m  Attica,  accepts  wii 
dence  the  Greek  historian  s  state 
what. he  heard  with  his  ownean- 
baric  language  spoken  by  the  Pei 
tant  in  Us  day — and  observes  c 
wall's  softening  away  of  this  all 
*^  To  suppose  that  a  man  who,  li 
dotus,  had  heard  almost  every  ti 
Greek  in  the  course  of  his  hmg 
as  well  as  Egyptian,  PhcBnician,  j 
Lydian,  and  other  languages,  did  i 
how  to  distinguish  bad  I&llenic  t 
Hellenic,  is,  in  my  judgment,  inad 
at  any  rate,  the  supposition  is  n 
adopted  without  more  cogent 
than  any  which  is  here  found." 
continues  the  argument  in  a  note^ 
uyial  accuracy  of  discriminatioa : 

"The  words  yKlaf^'ns  X"P***^ 
tive  mode  of  speech)  are  common  tol 
passages,  [of  Herodotus,]  but  their  m 
the  one  and  the  other  is  to  be  meaaur 
erence  to  the  subject^atter  of  wMdi 
thor  is  speaking,  as  well  as  to  the  wa 
accompuay  them — especially  the  worI 
po;  in  the  first  passage.  Nor  can  I  til 
Dr.  Thirlwall,  that  the  meaning  of  /t 
is  to  be  determined  by  reference  to  I 
two  words :  the  reverse  is  in  my  jii4gi 
rect    BcLp^apog  is  a  term  definite  t 

niiivnrfll-    hut    f)/\utft<'ne  vanflumnA    vi 
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onic  cilieii  in  Aiiin,  he  might  prop- 
it  the  diflercucos  of  Bpocc)i  among 
msDy  diiFeront  yapaxriifSt  yXiiff- 
pita  of  difference  irera  fiied  by  tbs 
which  hia  hearers  possessed  of  Iho 
lut  whom  he  was  speaking  ;  the  lo- 
nil  notoriously  Hellens.  So  too  ui 
rihing  Italy  might  say  that  Bolog- 
,tis,  NeapolitanB,  Genoese,  &c.,  had 
faxTvpH  yy^Hrts  ;  it  being  under- 
le  diflerence  wan  such  as  might  sub- 
petsons  all  Italiana.  But  there  la 
Dwr^p  y>Uiue<ne  of  Greek  getier- 
clion  nmde  of  its  various  dialects 
ies)   aa   coDtrasted   \riCh   Fenian, 


ifloo  which  Ilerodolua  ia  taking 
Bcrihea  the  Lingiiage  epoken  by  the 
r^aton  and  Pinkia,  and  which  he 
9  word  /Sip^Bjiov  as  opposed  to 
;  it  ia  with  rerercnce  to  this  eom- 
;  jfapaiHp  yXiffrfJiE  in  the  fifty- 
pter  is  to  be  construed.  The  word 
s  the  nsna]  and  recognized  antithc' 
\.T!v  or  'EXXiiniioj.  It  ia  not  tha 
lahle  part  of  the  alatement  of  He- 
t  Iho  language  apoken  at  KrSilSn 
an  was  the  same,  though  tlie  pla- 
I  far  apart  from  each  other.  This 
tself  ahowa  that  he  mpantto  speak 
ntive  language,  not  of  a  elrange 
liink  it,  thcrerore,  certain,  thai  He- 
loimces  the  Pelaagiiina  ot  his  Jay  to 
bfltantiio  lan^'iiufre  different  from 
whether  diffLTing  from  it  in  a  great- 
■grce,  (e.  g.  in  the  degree  of  Latin 
cian,)  we  have  no  nieans  of  decid- 
e,  vol.  ii.    Note  on  pp.  352,  353. 
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lU'Uenic  clmractcr 
Itmguaffe  hiis  thea  the 


lia  for  being  admitted  as  a  fact, 
■urious  to  observe.  Ibat  wbile 
■eaks  up  many  of  the  supposed 
'tween  the  Peiasgi  and  the  Lis- 
eks,  it  aeema  to  strengthen  their 
with  another  people  of  authen- 
— the  Etnisci.  One  of  the  stand- 
ions  lo  the  Pelasgic  origin  of 
is,  that  if  their  language  were 
re  ought  to  be  able  to  trace  in 
in  inscriptions  extant  some  de- 
itude  to  Greek,  and  no  such  re- 
can  be  discovered.*     But  the 


,  76.    Nirbuhr,  vol  i.,  p.  lU. 

lacin  kngiiHgr,  Bcarcfly  anythine  ia 

Brnsiniy. 

I  which  we  find  quoled  by  Feslus.Vai- 


suppoaition  that  Pelaagic  and  Greek  (i.  e. 
Hellenic)  were  different  languages,  re- 
moves this  (lifEeuity  at  once.  The  specti- 
lation  is  an  interesting  one,  but  to  pursue 
it  here,  wotild  involve  us  in  too  long  a  di- 
gression, especially  as  we  have  yet  lo  no- 
lice  Mr.  Groto's  other  and  most  important 
conclusion  respecting  the  Pelasgi,  in  which 
we  also  eoincidc  with  bim,  vii.,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  which  (if  any)  of 
the  elements  of  Hellenic  civilization  and 
character  are  referable  to  them. 

The  Hellenic  national  characteristics — 
th<»e  distinguishing  institutions  and  habits 
which  prevailed  among  the  Greeka  general- 
ly in  spite  of  local  differences — are  well 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Grote  :  community  of 
sacrifices  and  religious  festivals  ;  traditiooal 
commimity  of  blood;  a  sturdy  spirit  of 
individual  independence,  strongly  contrast- 
ing with  the  Asiatic  feeling  of  unlimited 
obedience  to  one  man  ;  the  non-existence 
of  polygamy  and  child-traffic ;  a  religious 
horror  of  castration,  and  generally  of  all 
mutilation  of  the  person,  alive  or  dead  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  exposure  of  the  person 
in  gymnastic  contests,  i^c.,  which  the  East- 
em  nations  regarded  as  most  unseemly.* 
If  we  were  asked  what  was  the  most  strik- 
ing trait  of  Hellenic  character — that  which 
explains  and  includes  the  greatest  number 
of  their  national  peculiarities — we  should 
say  that  it  was  their  respect  for  the  hu- 
man body,  for  the  mere  physical  person. 
The  human  form  was  something  sacred  to 
them.  Hence  they  regarded  the  Eastern 
punishments  of  cutting  off  the  hands  and 
feel,  putting  out  the  eyes,  and  the  prac- 
tice (for  it  was  not  even  exclusivtty  a  pun- 


Micepl  ion  able)  indt^nden 


gathered  except  ihalDi/Uriforasitrif  meaaa  vait 
annnttOT aimiavixitfyj  aaliquariiuiB  have nnl been 
able  lo  raliafr  ihemselycs  which  is  which-  Donald- 

Bon'a  mifinpii  10  eiplaii " 

nniB,  ch.  6)  >re  more  in 

Take,  a8  nilher  a  fuvorai 

a  ytor,  connecledwiih  ^U,  lo^loic.fromlhereguhu' 

flowing  of  ume! 

•  Ucrodolus,  Clio,  10,  (ihe  etory  of  Gygea  and 
Caadaules.)  "  For  with  ihe  Lydiana,  and  we  may 
eay  wilb  all  ihe  olhpr  harbatian  nations,  il  is  ■ 
Ereul  disgrace  tyen  for  a  man  lo  be  aeon  naked." 
An  aDalogoui  difference  in  European  and  Asiatic 
ideas  of  propriety  is  obaervable  al  Ibe  pieaenlday. 
The  lighl  dress  of  (he  Frank  is  an  abom  inn  lion  lo 
Ibe  Moslem  :  it  haa  the  aune  el&ctlo  hunl\ta,t4w 
appcatance  ofawonttaininui'i  elnihnbu  iq\a- 
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ishment)  of  castration,  not  merely  as  bar- 
barities, but  as  positive  impieties.  Hence, 
too,  the  immense  importance  they  attached 
to  the  burial  ci  the  dead,  and  the  whole 
treatment  of  the  corpse  after  death. 
With  this  was  naturaUy  connected  the 
cultivation  of  physical  excellence,  and 
the  study  of  physical  beauty :  so^fSeur  from 
the  form  hems  concealed  as  something 
to  be  ashamed  of,  it  was  rather  to  be 
exhibited  and  contemplated.  We  see  the 
highest  development  of  this  feeling  in  the 
anthropomorphic  character  of  then:  relig- 
ion, and  its  expression  in  their  marvellous 
works  of  art ;  but  the  germ  of  the  senti- 
ment is  traceable  before  art  existed:  it 
runs  through  the  whole  Homeric  psychol- 
ogy. With  Homer  the  body  is  the  man ; 
the  souls  are  mere,  shades  that  flit  about 
The  life  of  the  poorest  laborer  on  earth  is 
preferable  to  a  sovereignty  in  the  realms 
below.  We  detect  this  in  the  very  first 
lines  of  the  Iliad.  Achilles'  wrath  has 
sent  many  brave  souls  of  heroes  to  Hades, 
and  made  themselves  a  prey  to  dogs.  Here 
a  modern  writer  would  directly  reverse  the 
personality. 

Now  how  far  can  this,  or  any  other  trait 
of  Grecian  character  and  civilization,  be 
deduced  from  the  Pelasgi?  Maiden  thinks 
that  the  physical  element  was  Hellenic, 
and  the  intellectual  Pelasgic*  And  cer- 
tainly, according  to  tradition,  the  Athenians 
were  of  almost  pure  Pelasgic  descent. 
But  then  it  is  also  traditionary  that  some 
of  the  rudest  and  least  intellectual  Greek 
tribes,  such  as  the  Arcadians,  were,  to  use 
Maiden's  own  words,  "pure  Pelasgians 
rendered  Hellenic  only  by  gradual  assimi- 
lation to  their  neighbors."  So  that  here 
we  are  at  a  dead  lock.  The  only  thing 
really  known  about  the  civilization  of  the 
Pelasgi  is,  that  they  were  people  of  an 
architectural  turn,  who  built  massive  forti- 
fications ;  beyond  this  we  have  no  right  to 
affirm  anything  positively.  That  part  of 
the  Greek  institutions  where  there  is  most 
hope  of  our  being  able  to  detect  and 
separate  the  Pelasgian  element,  is  their 
theology.  Thus  there  seems  good  reason 
to  suppose  that  Apollo  was  the  original 
chief  divinity  of  the  Hellenes,  and  that 
Zeus  (Jupiter)  whose  head-quarters  at 
Dodona  are  imanimously  allowed  to  be 

*  Hwtory  of  Rome,  p.  70. 


Pelasgio,  was  adopted  by  them  from  the 
Pela^  But  this  distinetkm,  even  if 
thoroughly  established  thronghoat,  would 
lead  to  nothing  certain  b^ond  itself. 

We  are  not  sorry  to  qmt  this  porplexing    : 
theme,  and  hasten  on  to  the  next  resting 
place — the    foundation    of   the  Spartan 
commonwealth,  and   the    inatitatioiis   of 
Lycurgus ;  although  Mr.  Grote  previously 
dispatches  the  ear^  history  of  ArgOB,aiia 
in  this  respect  his  arranffement  is  to  be 
preferred  to  Dr.  Thirlwall^,  as  it  la  pretty 
evident  that  Argos  was  at  first  the  leading 
power  in  the  l^loponnesus,  and  thai  the 
ascendency  of  Sparta  was  an  event  of 
later  date.     At  this  point,  the  proper 
commencement  of  our  poHtico-faistoncal 
inquiries,  it  is  curious  to  note  the  diflferent 
views  and  methods  of  proceeding  adopted 
by  our  two  historians.    Both  are  disposed 
to  be  critical  and  skeptical,  as  our  leaden 
have  already  had  abundant  opportunity  of 
perceiving ;  but  theur  doubts  take  a  dimr- 
ent  turn.     Orote  receives  the  institatioDS 
as  having  a  definite  reality  and  establish- 
ment at  a  very  early  period,  but  is  incred- 
ulous about  the  law-^ver,  his  oniiiion  of 
whom  coincides  with  Muller's,  tnat '' we 
have  absolutely  no  account  of  him  as  an 
individual  person."     ThirlwaU  admits  the 
personality  of  Lycurgus,  and  considers  the 
chronological  discrepancies  in  the  various  T 
accoimts  of  him  inconsiderable,  while  ht  a 
believes  that  every  important  part  of  the  K 
institutions  had   existed   previous  to  16  i= 
time,  and  that  his  work  was  one  of  re-  - 
adjustment,  not  of  creation.     Mr.  Grote's  *• 
view  has  this  recommendation,  if  no  atha,  ,' 
that  it  is  conformable  to  the  method  of  Z. 
dealing   with   the   early    Roman  histoiT  ^ 
adopted  by  Niebuhr  and  Arnold.    W«  g 
the  able  historian  and  panegyrist  of  tlw  ft 
Dorians,  C.  O.  Muller,  our  authors  agwe  =- 
and  disagree  alternately.     Grote,  as  ire  "- 
said  above,  follows  him  in  regard  toLy-  ^ 
curgus,  but  is   directly   opposed  to  Ifli  [? 
(and    consequently    to    Thirlwall,  whflie  L 
opinion  is  substantially  the  same  as  Mil-  i 
ler*s)  as  to  the  non-pecuharity  of  the  Sp**  '? 
tan  mstitutions.     Muller,  whose  work  Ar  k 
plays  throughout  the  strongest  pro-oE|ff> 
chical,  pro-Dorian  and  anti-Ionian  hm, 
represents  the  laws  of  Sparta  as  the  tne  ^ 
Doric  institutions,  and  Sparta  as  the  MI  t. 
Doric  type.     The  only  authority  hedcm  1 
I  to  give  for  this  is  a  passage  is  nn- 1 
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dar,  which  we  cannot  dismiss  better  than 
in  Mr.  Grote's  words,  that  "  it  is  scarcely 
of  any  value."*  Thirlwall's  modified  posi- 
tion, that  many  oF  the  individual  Spartan 
institutions  may  be  tracexl  in  otber  Doric 
Ostee.  is  no  wise  inconsistent  with  the 
assertion  that  there  were  also  elements  of 
the  Lycurgan  constitution  peculiar  to 
itself.  We  may  suppose  that  Lycurgus 
d«t«cled  those  qualities  in  the  Dorian 
i^iaracler,  which  rendered  it  particularly 
welt  adapted  to  receive  certain  institutions; 
while,  as  Mr.  Orote  well  observes,  it  was 
tiie  Tcry  singularity  of  these  institutions 
that  made  them  work  so  impres^vely  on 
Uie  Grecian  mind.  Thus  both  sides  are 
parliaUy  right :  Muller  in  the  theory  that 
^  Dorians  generally  had  a  capacity  for  a 
nfliury-oligarchical  system  of  government; 
Orote  ID  the  fact  that  Sparta  was  tlie  only 
Doric  state  in  which  this  idea  was  fully  do- 
tdoped.  The  people  whose  institutions 
■oH  nearly  resembled  those  of  Sparta  were 
the  Cretans.  On  this  resemblance  it  may 
bt  inl«reating  to  compare  two  distinguish- 
rfaulhorilies,  Aristoiieand  Polybius.  The 
I  fcnner  observes  : — 

J      «  The   Eocisl   Brrangementa  of  [he  Cretans 
'  oe  analogous  lo  those   of  ilie  LacoDlans ;  for 
■^    ie   latter    have   tbeir  ground    cullivalei!   bv 
^5  Helots,   and  the  ronner  by  PeriiEci,  and  bold 
'  Mic  tables ;  indeed  the  LAConions  used 

biyee  tables,  not  jihidUia  as  now,  but 
ls  the  Cretunt  da,  whence  it  is  evident 
__  custom  came  from  Crete.     The  polit- 

F  lc*l  anangements  are  sleo  analogous,  for  the 
I  Xpbori  correspond  exactly  to  the  officers  called 
"  I  Crete,  excejit  tliat  Uie   Ephori   are 

_.„ .lumber,  and   the  Cosmi  ten  ;  snd  the 

^conian  Senate   ia   equivalent  lo  the  Cretan 

Council.     The  office  of  king  formeriy  ex 

in  Crete ;  afterwards  it  was  abolishwl,  and  the 

Cbstni    bave  the  chief  command  in  war.     All 

have  a  right  lo  vote  ut  the  popular  assembly, 

but  tht^  nssrmbiy  lias  no  power  to  do  an^lhin) 

excfpt   ratify   the  decrees  of  the  Council  am 

Coaiui.     Tlie  public  messes  arc  better  managed 

hw  ihe   Cretans  than  by  the  Laconian.'*,  for  in 

IjBcedaimon  each  individual  contributes  his  ap- 

poiiiled    portion,  and   if  he  fail  to  do  this,  the 

(■w  excludes  him  from  pari icipatiog  inlhcpriV' 

ge»   of  citiseotbip;  but   in  Crete,  the  pro- 

ce  of  Ihe  earth,  the  cattle,  the  public  reve- 

B,  and  the  tributes  paid  bj  the  Periteci,  are 

appropriated,  one  half  for  reli^ona  expenses 

■u  oUiet  public  services,  the  other  for  the  nub- 

s  tables,  so  that   all,  men,  woiiiCD,  and  ciiild- 


iresapponed  from  a  common  fund.*  .    ,    . 

Jie  institution  of  the  Cosmi  is  even  worse 
than  that  of  the  Ephori ;  for  the  main  evil  of 
[he  Ephoraity,  namely,  tint  tbe  election  is  a 
mere  matter  of  rhance,  is  also  true  of  the 
Coami,  but  the  compenaattng  expedient  which 
exists  in  the  former  case,  docs  nnl  exist  in  [he 
latter.  la  lacpdinion,  as  the  office  is  nyen  to 
all,  (ho  people,  having  a  share  in  [he  siiprctnc 
anthority,  desire  the  maintenance  of  llie  con- 
Biituliou ;  bui  Uie  Cretnns  choose  (heir  Cosmi, 
not  from  the  whole  people,  but  from  certain 
families,  and  the  Council  from  those  who  have 
served  as  Cosmi. "t 

Polybius  wonders  "liow  the  mostdistin- 
gui-thed  prose  writers  of  anticiuity  could 
nave  said  that  the  Cretan  government  was 
similar  to,  nay,  identical  with  the  Lacedae- 
monian," and  proceeds  to  mention  three 
very  important  points  of  difference: — 

"  The  peculiarities  of  Uie  Licedaimoniaii 
conatitutiiin  are,  first,  the  regulations  rei^pecting 
the  acquisition  of  land,  a(  which  no  one  haa 
more  than  another,  bnt  all  the  citizens  most 
have  an  equal  share  of  the  territory  belonging 
(o  the  Slate ;  secondly,  their  eatimaiion  of  mon- 
ey, the  pursuit  of  wliich  wasfrnm  the  first  dis- 
honorable among  them,  and  conseiiucnlly,  ri- 
valry in  wealth  has  been  entirely  tjclirpatcd 
from  the  community ;  thiidly,  that  the  Lace- 
daimonian  kings  preserve  un  hereditary  suc- 
cession, and  ihe  Senators  hold  office  for  lile,  and 
those  two  manage  all  state  affiiirs.  But  with 
the  Crelans  everytliing  is  the  very  opposite  of 
this,  fortlieir  laws  suner  every  mnn  to  acquire 
as  much  land  as  he  can,  and  money  is  prized 
by  them  to  such  a  degree,  tliat  the  acquisition 
of  it  is  considered  not  only  necessary  but  moat 
meritorious.  And  generally,  tlie  tendency  lo 
mean  traffic  and  avarice  is  so  prevalt^nt  io  the 
country,  that  [he  Cre[ftiu  alone  of  all  men  see 
noitung  base  in  cnoney-making.  Moreover, 
iheir  otiices  are  annual,  and  their  govcn:mcnt 
arranged  on  democmlic  principles,  t 


*  UnUrr^  Otttiaof,  lii.  1,&    Groie.  ii.  4E6. 


*  A  loltrabti!  approiimslion  id  Fourieritm,  which 
did  not  pteveai  the  Cielans  flora  being  lerribly 
quuirelsoniE  and  diBotdctly  among  liienisi'lvFB,  an 
wc  tearn  from  ihis  vriy  same  chapter  ol  Ansloile 

'  t  l'oluii:«,'u"l<i. 

}  I'uiybiuB,  n.  46-6.  Ttt?  hialotian'a  aslonish- 
nifiit  dist  n  people  should  see_  nothing  disgraceful 
in  ihe  «c(jui«tion  of  money,  i»  in  accordance  wiih 
ihe  apitit  ef  anliquily.  Mr.  (Jrolp,  inlheappendii 
lohiadiapiEroD  llie  Soloniin  (^onaliiuiion,  (lii. 
21$,)  after  iraciug  ihe  gradual  change  of  moral 
feeling  in  thii  reapeei,  adiis,  thai  lo  do  so  i»  highly. 

sealimenlof  wtiich  the  anti|nthy  aijain.iT  l^udisa 
money  on  interetl  ia_  only  a  pBtliculnr  case,  still 
piTVails  largely  in  socieiy,  and  direcu  ihc  cuiienV 
of  moral  approbalioD  and  disappiabauon.   Nf'i^ 
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Of  thv  threo  poculiaritiea  hore  spocilied, 
ihe  exUwnco  of  the  firet  is,  as  we  shall 
soon  6ce,  eiceedingly  problematical ;  the 
consequence  of  tho  second  was  directly 
the  re\'erse  of  what  Polybius  represents, 
for  the  Spartans  camo  to  be  remarkably 
I'ena!  and  avaricious  ;•  the  third,  if  cor- 
i-ectly  stated,  as  regards  the  Cretans,  cer- 
tainly constitutes  an  important  difference. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  Aristotle 
is  comparing  analogout  institutions,  and 
the  state  which  he  considers  analogous 
to  Crete  and  Laced&mon,  is  Carthage, 
whicii  certainly  bad  notliing  Doric  or  Spar- 
tan in  its  national  character  or  social  insti- 
tutions, though  some  of.  its  political  institu- 
tions resembled  the  Spartan — the  diarchy, 
for  instance,  though  even  here  the  resem- 
blance was  by  no  means  complete,  as  the 
sulTetes,  so  far  from  succeeding  heredita- 
rily, were  not  even  chosen  for  hfe.  On  a 
similar  system  of  partial  comparison,  we 
might  class  the  British  government  with 
those  of  Spiun  and  Prussia,  in  respect  of 
its  principle  of  hereditary  succession  to 
the  chief  magistracy,  and  with  our  own  in 
respect  of  its  representative  system,  free 
press,  freedom  of  trBrel  without  passports, 
&c.  So,  too,  we  might  call  the  Norwegian 
;,'overnmciit  a  roonurchy  or  a  democra- 
cy, looking  at  it  from  dilierent  points  of 
view.  Tbe  Spartan  government  itself  was 
arranged  by  the  Qreek  political  writers, 
sometimes  in  one  class  of  goTernments, 
sometimes  in  another ;  nay,  the  ari^tocrat- 
ieal  or  democraUc  force  of  particular  ele- 


muiy,  ihe  principle  of  rpoiprociiy  in  human  dffll- 
laga  fiiipean,whcn  conceived  in  ihriiry,  oiIiduh  and 
cooIempiibU,  and  gork  by  tomi  bad  nume,  such  bs 
Hgoisni,  arlli«linp9i,  culculalian,  uiJilicol  econoiuy, 

Iheory  is,  lii^il  the  ,mn  wh«  ha.,  oughl  lo  be  ready 
at  all  limes  m  eive  uway  whal  he  has  to  liini  who 
has  not,  a^ilt  ttu  lailcr  it  incuuro^BJ  to  ixpttt  ami 

me  uflhe  moslenligtileiied  naiioasuf  ihe  piesent 
ly  have  not  yet  aol  rid  oflliose  biubaiuua  abaurd- 
es.  Ihe  Utury  Uivi. 

•  "  Lycurgus  doea  not  try  (a  make  ihe  [HHt  rich, 
II  ihe  rich  poor;  but  fa«  impuHB  upnn  hoih  the 
me  auhju^diine  drill— ihc  name  hubiis  of  iih;. 
'ntlcmixn't'h.e  idleneaa  end  unlcriered  atrengili— 
e  Biuae  tun,  clolhing,  luhoi),  privalions,^  enitur- 
ice,  puai^hmmu  aiitrtiuborduialion.    It  ib  a  lea- 

».'hi"cuda  ID _„  _ ...._ 

■r  iiiuiiEy  tiaadi  pciwerfiilly  and  special 
«/."    GioU,  vol.  ii.  p.  MS. 


menis  in  it  is  variously  represen 
in  the  passage  I'f  Aristotle  abo» 
the  EphoniUy  is  represented  a 
cratio  institution,  while  in  Plat 
(iv.  112.)  one  of  tbe  speakers  say 
institution  of  the  Ephori  is  "  me 
despotic,"  (flnufiaOTov  uf  «-i,pov»iW 
Indeed,  these  Ephori  are  <teri 
some  people  to  deal  with.  Tb« 
ing  a  subordinate  magistracy  of  i 
they  managed  to  engross  the  ob 
in  the  stale,  is  well  known,  but  1 
respecting  them  are  verj-  vague 
tradictory.  On  this  point,  neitl 
historians  are  as  full  as  we  oc 
Thirlwall  says  scarcely  anyth 
ne  are  surpiised  that  Mr.  Grote 
not  the  least  allusion  to  the  iha 
cated  by  Muller  and  others, 
Ephors  were  originally  a  civil  c 
gradually  usurped  criminal  jv 
and  through  criminal  jurisdictioi 
power.  '■  It  was  the  regular 
events  in  the  Grecian  states,  thi 
courlB  enlarged  their  influence, 
power  of  the  criminal  courts  » 
ually  on  the  decline.  As  in  A 
UeliEea  rose,  as  compared  with 
paguB,  80  in  Sparta,  the  pow 
Ephors  increased  in  cttmpnnsc* 
of  the  Gerusia,"*  This  viewi; 
extremely  probable  by  a  con 
Aristotle  s,  (which  MuJier  mu»1 
in  his  mind,  though  he  does  a 
cite  it,)  where  he  says  distinctly 
magistracy  of  the  hundrtd  a» 
Carthage  closely  resembled  ll 
except  that  the  mode  of  electio 
fercnt.f  Now  we  know  that  tl 
and  four  was  a  civil  court,  and 
diflercnce  in  the  numbers  of  t^ 
ies  is  only  proportioned  to  the 
in  the  population  of  the  two  stati 
wall  seems  to  incline  to  Muller 
for  he  states  that  the  Ephora 
from  the  first  to  have  exercised 
tion  and  superintendence  oyer 
tans  in  their  civil  concerns."  V 
careful,  however,  not  to  invol' 
adoption  of  this  position  the  re 
another  which  Muller  connect 
namely,  that  the  Ephors  were  th 


*  MuUer's  Doriaiu,  iii,  T,  4. 
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lipotentiflries   of  the  popular  aa- 

ansnermg  to  demagogue  and 
^  a  democratic  tyranny.  HU  mo- 
wiabing  to  make  this  out  is  clear 
That  the  rule  of  the  Ephori 
be  tyraanical  and  mischievous,  all 
es  are  agreed :  and,  of  course,  it 
it  point  for  him  if  lie  can  put  all 

on  the  head  of  his  bite  noire,  de- 
,  But  there  is  really  no  reason 
)se  that  the  popular  assembly,  in 
ire  Kot  no  ififcunjon,  and  not  often 
I,  ever  had  any  independent  weight, 
Bs  predominance,  in  the  govem- 
Dd  the  indisputable  fact,  that  when 
,  and  Cleomenes  III.  wished  lo  re- 
;  government  on  the  moat  demo- 
sis,  the  principal  resistance  offered 
was  by  the  Ephori,  is  utterly  irre- 
e  with  Muller's  supposition.  If  it 
rfectly  certain  that  these  otBcers 
osen  upon  the  most  democratic 
■s  from  among  the  people,  aa  he 

would  certainly  give  plausibility 
rgumeat,  but  even  this  is  by  nn 
lear.  How  they  were  elected  is 
ertain.  JVtii  by  lot,  for  Aristotle's 
y  is  positive  to  the  effect  that  no 
were  appointed  by  lot  in  Sparta, 
» speaks  of  the  Epnoralty  as  close- 
iximating  to  an  office  appointed  by 
-Of  TTis  xXipow^s  iuvifieuf.)  Else- 
V.ristotlc  speaks  of  the  manner  of 
aa  "  particularly  childish."*  Our 
picion  is,  that  there  was  some 
bout  the  matter,  some  specious 
occ,  which  pretended  to  give  the 
)  the  people,  but  really  lodged  it 

oligarchy.  A  contrivance  of  this 
lUld  be  favored  by  the  secrecy  of 
rtan  government,  which  was  noto- 
close  and  silent  in  all  its  tmnsac- 
s  much  BO  as  that  of  Venice  or 

And  this  incidental  mention  of 
reminds  us  of  a  not  inapposite  il- 
n  of  our  meaning,  a  plan  most 
ely  fair  in  appearance,  but  practi- 
lounting  to  no  security  against  the 
uch  it  was  supposed  to  prerent — 
1  the  method  of  electing  the  doge  ; 
sing  of  whicli  is  thus  described  by 


B,  m.  it.  T,  E.    Pkio,  Ug., 


'•  In  1349  a  new  and  very  complicated  man- 
ner of  exerciaing  ilia  elective  power  wsa  de- 
vised, which  continaed  !□  be  practiced  as  long 
BB  the  republic  lasted ;  Ihal  is,  till  the  year  1 798. 
First  of  all,  thirty  of  the  Council  were  drawn 
by  loL,  and  Itiese  again  were  reduced  by  lot  to 
nine,  who  suleotod,  by  a  majority  of  seven,  at 
least,  of  their  number,  forty  of  the  Council, 
and  those  were  by  lot  reiluceu  to  twelve.  These 
twelve  elected  twenty-five  of  the  Council, 
which  were  reduced  by  lot  lo  nine,  and  the  nine 
selected  forty-flve,  of  whom  eleven  drawn  by 
lot  selected  forty-one  of  tlie  Council  to  be  elect- 
ors of  the  doge.  A  majority  of  twenty-five  of 
these  electors  required  to  join  in  chouning  the 
doge.  The  prevailing  viewin  this  combination 
of  choice  ana  chance  mnst  have  been  twofold 
— to  prevent  the  combinaiion  of  partisans,  and 
thus  neutralize  or  weaken  party  influence,  and 
to  prevent  the  knowledfre  of  tlie  jjnrtioa  who 
sliould  elect,  and  thus  Trusimte  or  obstruct  the 
cxerciao  of  bribery  or  other  undue  iniliicnce. 
The  first  of  these  objects  could  not  he  ut  all 
secured  by  the  contrivance,  the  second  couW 
only  be  most  imperfectly  attained.  1-  In  or- 
der to  try  its  efihet  upon  party,  we  must  suppose 
two  or  more  factions  to  divide  the  gresi  Coun- 
cil :  suppose,  too,  an  arislocratio,  which  for 
shortness  we  shall  call  the  Whigs,  and  a  mo- 
narchical, the  Tories,  and  first,  suppose  them 
unequal  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one.  The 
cimnceB  are,  that  the  first  lot  gives  twenty 
Whigs  to  ten  Tories,  and  tlie  second,  six  Whigs 
to  three  Tories.  As  seven  must  then  concur 
to  choofe  the  forty,  it  is  certain  that  the  minor- 
ity may  make  terms ;  but  nothing  can  be  eo 
improMthle,  as  that  they  should  obtain,  by  hold- 
ing out,  any  proportion  of  the  forty  which 
could  afiect  UHcfully  for  their  purpose  the  ueit 
or  fourth  operation,  the  Jot  rwiucing  the  forty 
lo  twelve ;  for  unless  they  get  so  many  of  the 
forty  SB  to  give  them  a  lair  chance  of  having 
seven  out  of  the  twelve,  they  do  notliing,  u 
bare  majority  of  the  twelve  being  enough  to 
choose  the  twenty-five  by  the  fifm  operation. 
The  twcnty-fivo  then  will  be  all  Whigs,  and 
■"    "  "       *  e  to  which  lliey  s 


reducing  to  eight,  these  eight  will  clioope  forty- 
one,  nil  Whigs,  twenty-tive  of  whom  will 
therefore  by  the  tenth  and  last  operation  choose 
a  Whig  doge.  In  fact,  the  whole  result  is  cer- 
tain, notwiUistandJng  the  complication  afler  the 
two  first  lots ;  and  the  complication  then  be- 
comes useless.  "  •  '  •  a.  It  may  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  lot  threw  some  impediment  in 
the  wayofcorroption  and  intimidation,  prevent- 
ing those  undue  influences  from  being  used  to- 
wards the  greater  number  of  the  Council. 
When,  however,  the  thirty  were  once  dmwn 
and  tlien  reduced  lo  nine,  ft  is  not  easy  lo  see 
bow  ihosc  nine  should  be  exempt  frnm  the  arts 
of  the  candidates.    Even  if  they  were  to  N«a 
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secrelly,  the  bargain  tnieht  be  made  by  the 
candidate  or  his  party  ti\»t  the  bribe  should 
imly  be  paid  if  earned,  thai  ie,  upon  llie  final 
election  taking  pUce.  If  we  enppoae  seven  of 
Ihe  nine  to  be  Ibus  ban^hl,  it  ia  elear  that  they 
could  secure  the  event  by  choosing  ae  many  of 
tho  forty  BB  made  it  Fertain  a  majority  of  the 
twelve  should  be  friendly,  and  Iben  the  election 
waa  certain,  nlwaye  supposing,  as  we  have 
done,  that  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of 
sure  votes  in  the  Council  itself." — PoliticBl 
Philosophy,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  269,  599. 

Such  a  system  certainly  aecras  to  us 
TaijapiAjjiie  Xictv,  but  it  was  once  lauded  as 
the  highest  refinement  of  political  wisdom. 
And  that  some  such  trickery,  some  spe- 
cious and  delusive  plan  which  looked  like 
an  open  election,  but  in  reality  was  not, 
governed  the  election  of  Ephori,  we  more 
than  half  suspect. 

Another  hypothetical  ultra-democratic 
institution  of  Sparta,  Mr.  Orote  totally 
disbelieves  in,  though  it  is  generally  spo- 
ken of  as  one  of  the  fundamental  enact- 
ments of  Lycurgus — the  alleged  rodivision, 
namely,  and  eqiml  distribution  of  landed 
property.  His  arguments  on  this  point, 
which  are  exceedingly  clear  and  forcible, 
are  briefly  these  :  That  all  historical  evi- 
dences show  decided  inequality  of  prop- 
i;rty  among  the  Spartans ;  that  the  histori- 
cal and  political  ^vrilcrs  who  treated  of 
the  Spartan  constitution  previous  to  Aris- 
totle, viz.,  Hellanicus,  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides,  Xenophon  and  Plato,  say  nothing  of 
this  equal  distribution  ;  and  that  Aristotle, 
in  discussing  the  scheme  of  equality  of 
possessions,  expressly  mentjons  Phaleas  of 
Ohalcedon  as  the  author  of  it.  He  con- 
cludes that  tho  idea  must  have  originated 
in  the  reveries  of  Agis  and  Clcomcnes 
and  their  reforming  friends.  It  is  certiun- 
]y  unfortunate  for  the  "  land -reformers" 
and  "  vote-yourself-a-farm"  people,  that 
the  precedents  in  ancient  biatoiy  to  which 
they  sometimes  appeal,  sboula  turn  out, 
on  examination,  to  be  no  precedents  at  all. 
Thus  the  famous  Licinian  law  at  Rome,  so 
long  supposed  to  limit  the  amount  of  real 
estate  which  an  individual  might  own,  has 
been  proved  to  refer  not  to  private  proper- 
ty at  all,  but  to  the  occapalion  of  public 
land — agar,  without  any  qualifying  epithet, 
standing  for  agrr  p>iblica»,  and  possidere 
being  the  technical   term   for  to   occupy.* 


T  the  apinion  of  Kholon 


We  have  an  idea  (partly  sug^esM 
term  roXjTH)}  x^p"  ui  the  passage  < 
bius  which  we  have  had  occasion  * 
that  there  may  have  been  a  eimila 
prehension  in  relation  toSparta;  U 
may  have  been  a  distribution  o) 
land  made  among  the  poorer  citis< 
OS  tbb  is  a  mere  conjecture  found 
on  analogy  and  a  chance  expr^su 
author,  and  not  supported  by  any 
authority,  we  should  never  have  S 
to  express  it,  had  we  not  found  ai 
identical  opinion  propounded  by  £ 
wall.  He  says : — 

'*  If  we  suppose  the  inequality  of 
among  (hef^partana  to  have  arisen  chl 
acts  of  usurpation,  by  which  leading 
seized  lands  of  tlie  conquered  Aclucat 
belonged  of  richi  to  tlie  stale,  their  rc 
might  aflbrd  the  meann  at  once  of  c 
an  evil  which  disturbed  the  iulernaltr 
of  Sparta,  and  of  redressing  a  wtur 

E revoked  disconient  amen?  her  subjet 
in|r>'>  tve  are  informed,  (Xenoph.  de  1 
c.  16,)  had  domainein  Ihe  districts  i 

Caincial  towns ;  similar  acquisitions 
n  made  by  many  private  Spartans  I 
''~~af  Lycurgiis;  and  his  parlitioD  i 
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Mr.  G rote,  however,  rejects  this 
tion  as  "  altogether  gratuitous." 

Whatever  opinion  our  reodt 
think  it  worth  their  while  to  ado[ 
many  disputed  points  connected 
Spartan  government,  a  few  of  w 
have  been  tempted  briefly  to  exam 
will  probably  be  disposed  to  coi 
Mr.  Groin's  designation  of  it,  as  ' 
unscrupulous  and  well-obeyed  olii 
With  tbis  oligarchy  the  Athenian  ■ 
tion,  republican  as  constituted  b; 
purely  democratic  as  re-coastit 
Clisthenes,  who  "  took  the  comn 
partnership,"  stands  in  marked 
In  neither  of  our  historians  do  we 
fashionable  comparison  of  the  t 
these  two  celebrated  governments 
Grote  evidently  has  something  of 
in  view,  and  from  an  intimation  he 
of  his  intention  to  defend  the  ma 
ous    Athenian    demagogues,  Clt 

ihK'Hghoui  EnBliind,  and  all  □»»' 
to  H8K  NiebuhA  owBciprsBsii 
tod  iBoliLlFd  comtn  of  Aiuui 


ijhe  nuy  Ik  expected  to  take 
le  Athenian  side.  The  great 
n  faTor  of  the  Spartan  constitu- 

Btabihty,  a  test  which  would 
)bu)ese  polity  the  best  on  earth, 
lay  be  the  accudeot  of  a  liberal 
t  like  the  English,  or  a  despotic 
t   hke   the    Eussian ;  it  is  not 

and  necessarily  desirable  of 
a  governmeat  is  decidedly  bad, 

IS  only  an  additional  evil :  the 

that  we  can  wiali  for  such  a 
t,  is  that  it  should  be  unstable. 
bid  that  we  should  do  anything 
te  or  palliate  that  fickle  and 
ation,  which  has  too  often  been 
f  popular  governments,  and  led 
a  to  adopt  in  bitterness  of  spirit. 
Lnt  which  Thucydides  puts  into 

of  one  of  his  charactere.  that 
h  worse  laws,  if  immovable,  ia 
to  one  with  good  laws  that  be 

;"  but  it  were  foUy  to  run  into 
xtreme,  and  make  a  bliad  con- 
tone  for  all  sins  of  omission  or 
.  The  barbarous  cruelty  of  the 
)  their  serfs,  their  sttrage  illib- 

strangers  as  exhibited  in  the 
their  systematic  ignorsijce,  and 
nent  of  all  art,  and  literature, 
nee,  of  all  talent  except  mili- 
)  well  known  to  need  more  than 
illusion.  The  best  thing  to  be 
1 — and  it  certainly  is  very  much 
dit — is  that  the  Spartan  women 
ted  into  something  like  their 
pherc,  and  not  treated  as  mere 
lusehold  furniture,  according  to 
:  of  most  nations  of  that  time. 
fter  all.  this  Kberly  could  only 
!  pbytigne  of  the  race,  without 
no  morally*  or  intellectually, 
tomen  were  no  better  off  for 
han  the  men,  all  the  Laceda?- 
ing  illiterate  on  principle,     11- 

principlc — how  much  lies  in 
'ords !  If  the  Athenians  Lad 
le  Spartans,  how  much  should 

ing  Ifae  luperiot  virae  ofthe  Liceda- 
eo  botli  our  biBloriaoB  huve  rnlber 
ed  Mullrr.  We  thipk  (hit  ihey  are 
intalile.  u<)  ihal  Mr-  Si,  John,  m  ha 
m  Greece,  has  i^nr 
tnuii  Ihc^Bt     "       ' 

{sinal  ihe  Spiiuiu. 
10.  in.  nw  snticft 


we  have  had  of  Oreek  philosophy,  or  his- 
tory, or  poetry  1  Should  we  ever  havi* 
had  Homer  preserved  for  us  ?  Nay,  fur- 
ther, what  would  have  been  the  effect  on 
the  Roman  mind,  which  was  conquered  by 
conquered  Athens  ?  What  upon  the 
modem  nations,  who  in  their  turn  received 
the  impulse  from  Rome  ?  'ITie  inquir}' 
may  be  extended  indefinitely,  Spartan 
fortitude  has  indeed  passed  into  a  proverb ; 
but  the  influence  of  Alhens  on  the  human 
intellect  is  bounded  only  by  the  limits  of 
civilization. 

The  preservation  of  the  regal  office  was 
peculiar  to  Sparta.  In  the  other  Greek 
suites  the  regular  course  was  from  mon- 
archy to  oligarchy,  and  through  oligarchy, 
with  occasional  interludes  of  usurpation  by 
a  despot,  to  democracy.  We  have  here  u 
wide  field  for  political  speculation  and 
remark.  Tliirlwall  has  done  little  mon- 
than  translate  and  explain  Aristotle,  but  he 
has  done  this  admirably.  We  shall  make 
no  apology  for  transcribing  so  much  of  hi^ 
tenth  chapter,  as  treats  of  that  uttimatf 
condition  to  which  the  Hellenic  cities 
naturally  tended — democracy : — 

"TTie  term  demncracy  is  used  By  AriBtotTi- 
Eomelimes  in  a  larger  sense,  bo  as  to  incluch' 
severol  forms  of  government,  which,  notwiiR- 
Blandin^  their  common  chancter,  were  dis- 
lingoisbed  from  each  otIicT  by  peculiarTeatnree; 
at  other  times  in  a  nnrrower,  to  denote  a  Ibrm 
esaenlially  vicious,  which  Btaiida  in  the  same 
rplation  In  the  happy  temperament  to  which  he 
gives  the  name  of  jmlity,  ss  olt^rchy  to  aris- 
locracy,  or  tyranny  to  roj-nlly.  We  shall  not 
confine  onrsclvEs  lo  the  technical  Mnguage  of 
his  cysteni,  bnt  will  endcsror  to  define  the 
notion  of  democracy,  a»  [fie  worf  waa  commonly 
understood  by  the  Greeks,  so  bb  to  repamte  lire 
essence  of  the  thing  from  the  vdHoub  accidentfi 
which  have  been  sometimos  eonfoonderf  with  it 
by  writers  who  hare  treated  Greek  histanr  a«» 
vehicle  for  conveying  their  views  on  (lueBtion.-- 
of  modem  politics,  which  never  arose  in  die 
Greek  repuStics.  lY  miirt  not  be  fcrgotten  this 
the  body  to  wliicli   the   terms  ntignrch;  and 


■  il  did  ncpt  inrliiJc  either  slnTes  or  fesidenl 
free  foreigners.  The  sovereign  power  resided 
holly  in  the  native  freemen ;  nnd  whether  it 
■as  exercised  by  a  part  or  by  all  of  them,  was 
the  qnestion  wnich  determined  the  nature  ol' 
the  government.  When  tlte  barrier  had  beea 
thrown  down  bj-  which  all  polilica!  rights  were 
made  the  inheritance  of  certain  families— since 
Bvety  freeman,  even  when  ECttiiiil\^  »c\iiAe&. 


E 


fhMn  U^aiaby  the  wtm  of  niffieient  propeity, 
wafl  bj  law  capable  <ji  aeqinriiiff  tbem — demoo- 
raey  migbt  be  said  to  have  Deffon.  tt  vraa 
advanding,  as  the  legal  condiSoD  of  their 
eDjojinent  was  brought  witlun  the  reach  of  a 
more  numeroas  dass;  bat  it  ooold  not  bo  con- 
sidered as  complete,  so  long  as  any  freeman 
was  debarred  from  them  by.  poverty.  Smoe, 
however,  the  sovereignty  indaded  several  attri- 
batas  which  mi^ht  oe  separated,  the  character 
of  the  constitution  depended  on  the  way  in 
which  these  were  distribated.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  partaking  more  of  democracy  than  of 
oligarchy,  when  Urn  most  important  of  them 
were  shared  by  all  freemen  without  distinction, 
thoDgfa  a  part  was  stiU  appropriated  to  a  nun- 
berhmited  either  by  birtn  or  Ibrtane.  Thus 
where  the  legislative,  or,  as  it  was  anciently 
termed,  the  denberative  branch  of  the  sovereignty 
was  lodged  in  an  assembly  open  to  every  tree- 
man,  and  where  no  other  qnalification  than  finee 
birtti  was  required  for  judicial  fanctionB,and  for 
the  election  m  magi8trates,tbere  the  ffovemment 
was  called  democratical,  though  Uie  highest 
officee  of  the  state  might  be  reserved  to  a 
privileged  class.  But  a  finished  democracy, 
that  woich  fully  satisfied  the  Greek  notion,  was 
one  in  which  every  attribute  of  sovereignty 
might  be  shared,  without  respect  to  rank  or 
property,  by  every  f^feeman. 

**  More  tnan  this  was  not  implied  in  democ- 
racy ;  and  litde  less  than  this  was  required, 
according  to  the  views  of  tlie  philosophers,  to 
constitute  the  character  of  a  cilizen,  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  coiild  not  exist  without 
a  voice  in  the  legislative  assembly,  and  such  a 
share  in  the  administration  of  justice  a.s  was 
necessary  to  secure  the  responsibility  of  the 
magistrates.  But  this  equality  of  rights  left 
room  for  a  great  diversity  in  the  modes  of 
exercising  them,  which  determined  the  real 
nature  of  a  democratic  constitution.  There 
were  indeed  certain  rights,  those  which  Aris- 
totle considered  as  essential  to  a  citizen,  which, 
according  to  the  received  Greek  notions,  could 
in  a  deuK)cracy  only  be  exercised  in  person. 
The  thought  of  delegating  them  to  accountable 
representatives  seems  never  to  have  occurred, 
either  to  practical  or  speculative  statesmen, 
except  in  the  formation  of  confederacies,  which 
rendered  such  an  expedient  necessary.  Wliere 
all  the  powers  of  the  state  were  lodged  in 
a  certain  number  of  citizens,  though  they  were 
elected  by  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  the 
government  was  looked  upon  as  an  oligarchy  ; 
and  in  fact  it  seems  that  in  all  such  cases,  tiic 
functions  so  assigned  were  held  for  life,  and 
without  any  responsibility.  But  still,  even  in 
the  purest  form  of  democracy,  it  was  not 
necessary  that  all  the  citizens  should  take  an 
.equally  active  part  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business ;  andthe  unavoklable  inequality  in  the 
.advantages  of  fortune  and  of  personal  qualities 
JSndM  natural  limit  to  the  exercise  of  most 


politieal  li^ils.    The  dam  wUob  ^ 

by.  its  station  above  the  need  of  d 

seemed  to  be  pointed  ont  by  nature  I 

charge  of  all  offices,  and  duties  whic 

leisure  and  freedom  of  thought    It 

be  on  extraordinary  occasfons  thai 

man  could  be  willing  to  letve  bfs  I 

vrorfcriiop,  to  take  his  place  in  the 

assembly  or  the  court  oc  jnsdoe;  u 

trol  which  his  ri^^t,  however  rarely  J 

called  into  action,  gave  him  over 

officers,  who  were  the  men  of  Us  dii 

sufficient  safeguard   against  eveij 

danger  to  be  apprehended  fi!om  then 

prindple  of  legal  equUHr,  vHiich  wa 

of  democracy,  was  gradoally  court 

manner  which  inverted  the  wholeaoi 

nature,  and  led  to  a  lon^  train  of 

consequences.     TTie  adkntnutration 

mottweaUk  came  to  be  contidendt  m 

vice  in  tokiik  aU  were  interesiedt  hut 

tome  might  be  better  qudlifidd  dum  t 

oi  a  nroperty  in  which  each  wai  sal 

sMre.    The  practical  applical 

ew  was  the  introduction  of  an  ei 

levelling  as  far  as  possible  the  in 

nature,  by  enabling  the  poorest  to 

time  without  loss,  or  even  with  pnt 

affiiirs.    This  was  done  by  giving  i 

for  his  attendance  on  all  occasions  of 

his  franchise  *,  and  as  the  sum  whk 

affi>rded  for  tlds  purpose  was  neceoii 

it  attracted  precisely  the  persons  wb 

ance  was  least  desirable.     A  fartlu 

tion  of  the  same  principle  was,  as 

possible,  to  increase  the  number  ai 

the  duration  and  authority  of  public 

to  transfer  their  power  to  the  people 

On  the  same  ground  chance  was 

for  election  in  the  creation  of  all  i 

whose  duties  did  not  actually  demann 

security  of  a  large  fortune  or  pecv 

and  experience.    In  proportion  as  1 

assbl^bty,  or  l^r^e  portions  detached 

the  exercise  of  judicial  functions,  d; 

brancheis  4f  the  sovereignty  more 

into  thek.i^here,  the  character  of  tl 

in||8  became  more  and  more  subj 

influence  of  the  lower  class  of  tb 

which  constituted  a  permanent  majc 

thtis  tlie  democracy,  instead  qftheeqi 

teas  its  supposed  basiSy  in  fact  estahh 

cendency  of  a  faction,  which,  althoi 

prepondnant  in  numbers,  no  more 

the  whole  state  than  the  oligarchy 

which,  though  not  equally  liable  to 

mechanism  of  a  vicious  system,  was 

to  yield  to  the  impulse  of  the  mc 

easily  misled  by  blind  or  treachen 

and  might  thus  as  frequently,  the 

deliberately  and  methodically,  tiami 

on  law  and  custom,  but  on  justice  i 

ty.    This  disease  of  a  demoency 

times  demgnaled  by  tho  term  cdm 
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of  the  nbbte.  A  demMracy  Ihux 
I  exiiibitcd  many  featHros  of » lyranny," 
p.  408.  399. 

le  best  piPture  of  snch  a  democracy 
>ci8l  ami  everj-day  workings,  we 
ve  recourse  to  Plato  :— 

n,  metbinks,aiJeinucralici(iiIe,thirHt- 
berty,  has  bad  serviuila  to  supply  il, 
ones  inloxicated  with  &  loo  deep  nud 
dnaght ;  tbeci,  unleaa  its  nilera  are 
iiDg  u)d  tiSbrd  it  mucti  license,  it 
tben  with  bsinE  wicked  arislocrats, 
^ea  them."  "  You  are  rigbl,  said  lie, 
•  what  Ibey  do."  "And  those  wl 
miere,"  I  continued, "  it  insults,  as  vc  .- 
aves  ajod  men  of  no  account ;  and  it 
XtA  honors  the  rulers  for  being  like 

and  eulijects  fur  being  like  rulers. 
y  not  go  lo  the  eitieniiiv  of  freedwn 
t  stale  7"  "  Of  conwe,''  "  And  this 
anarchy,"  I  went  on,  "extend*  it»elf 
I  honseB,  and  finally  dcaccnds  even  to 
'      "  I   do   not  perfectly   underBlantl 

obaerred.  "  For  instance,"  said  I, 
ler  will  ffTOW  like  a  boy  and  bo  afraid 
nf,  and  Uie  son  likca  fniher,  and  harti 
sverenca  nor  fear  for  liis  parents,  to 
V  free  he  ia  ;  and  the  resident  alien  is 
IS  n  native  citizen,  and  the  native  cil- 
*ltcr  than  a  resident  alien,  nuy,  than 
ite  foreigner."    "  I  am  afraid  it  ia  so," 

"  Yes,  it  is  so,"  said  I,  "and  some 
e  things  lilie  this  happen :  the  teacher 
of  his  BcUolars,  and  Hatters  ihein,  and 
ar»  despite  their  teacfaer;  and  gcner- 
louth  imitate  old  men,  and  rival  them 
and  actions,  while  tlie  old  men,  letting 
eadown  to  a  level  witli  tlie  youth,  be- 
ry  wilty  and  obliging,  in  imitation  of 

a,  BO  as  not  to  appear  unpleasant  or. 
."  He  ossenleJ.  "  And  tW  latt 
r  eood  sir,  of  this  freedom  of  the  many, 
<M9  in  such  a  state,  is  WioJiMt^ante 
complete  equality  with  taikiiaAaters  ; 
I  nearly  forgotten  to  menliofitbe  point 

Uiey  carry  ihepoliticalcqnalityof  (lie 
)  the  free  participation  of  woman  in 
fidra.  •  *  •  •  And  as  regards 
■la  aubject  to  man,  no  one  would  be- 
liODt  aceing  it  how  mach   freer  they 

than  elsewhere ;  for  it  is  literally  oc- 

0  llie  proverb,  '  Love  me,  love  my  dog,' 
'ery  horeeeand  assea  arc  wont  lo  roam 
all  the  majesty  of  freedom,  running 
y  one  they  meet  in  the  streets  who 
get  out  of  their  way ;  and  all  other 

1  have  a  corresponding  surfeit  of  llb- 

'    *    *     Aiid  you  can  compre- 


hend Iho  result  of  all  these  things  togelhsr : 
the  popular  mind  ia  made  lender  and  irriuble. 
BO  that  if  one  endeavors  to  piit  the  least 
amount  of  restraint  upon  it,  it  frets  and  will 
not  bear  it ;  and  ultimately,  yon  know,  they 
lake  no  care  of  law  or  piWedent,  that  no  one 
may  be  their  master  any  way,"— Repnbhc. 


Thikt  much  of  this  pnngentlj  satirical 
description  was  directly  suggested  lo  Plato 
by  the  existing  state  of  things  in  Athene, 
we  can  hardly  help  supposing  ;  aud  gucL 
sketches  help  us  considerubly  toward  the 
solution  of  that  perplexing  problem,  why 
so  many  of  the  most  eminent  Atbeniuis, 
especially  the  leading  Socmtics,  openly 
preferred  the  constitution  of  Sparta. 
odious  as  that  constitution  seems  to  ua.  It 
is  but  human  nature  to  exaggerato  the  in- 
conveniences  which  we  ourselves  suffer. 
Had  Plato,  as  a  Spartan  cidxeo,  personally 
experienced  the  disadvantages  of  Spartan 
rule,  the  tables  might  have  been  turned  ; 
and  we  might  have  bad  from  bis  pen  a 
picture  equally  able,  and  elill  more  repul- 
sive, of  on  ilUtcr%l«  and  oppressive  oligar- 
chy. We  are  not  afraid  of  having  Xeno- 
phon's  case  quoted  against  us,  A  gentle- 
man of  reputation,  leaving  his  country  for 
political  reasons.  L*  not  likely  to  form  an 
impartial  judgment  on  the  institutions  of 
tbc  people  among  whom  he  finds  an  asy- 
lum ;  the  less  so  because  they,  feeling  fil- 
tered by  bis  preference,  pet  him  in  return, 
and  art!  anxious  lomakeeverytbingappear 
to  the  best  advantage  before  him.  Rutwe 
are  anticipating  a  subject  on  whicb  we 
hope  to  say  more  on  some  future  occasion, 
when  Mr.  Groto  comes  to  speak  of  it.  Re- 
turning from  the  digression  into  which 
Thirlwall's  remarks  on  the  Greek  govern- 
ment led  us,  we  will  dip  into  Orote's  chap- 
ter on  the  same  subject,  at  the  point  where 
.he  is  examining  the  anti- monarchical  feel- 
ing of  ancient  Greece  ; — 


'■  It  is 

prevalent  throughout  medieval  and  modem 
Europe  have  been  both  generated  and  perpetu- 
ated by  causes  peculiar  to  those  societies, 
whilst  in  the  Hellenic  aocielies,  such  causes 
had  no  place ;  in  order  that  we  may  approach 
Hellenic  phenomena  in  the  proper  spint,  and 
with  an  impartial  estimate  of  the  feeling  uni- 
versal among  Greeks  towards  the  idea  of  a 
king.  The  primitive  seDlimcnt  eutcAakOcd 
tomnls    the     beroie  idog   ^ed   ouX,   f»se.- 
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ing  fini  iolo  indURnmieet  nasi— aAbt  aoqpe- 
rmea  of  the  deapoU— into  detormiiied  aa- 
tipathj.  To  an  hiftorian  like  Mr.  HitfiNd,  full 
or  EngUiii  ideu  reepeetiiig  govemment,  this 
MrtJHnoaaychicel  feeUng  eppetie  of  the  mtare 
of  ineeiii^,  aodtbeOreeianeonimiiDities  like 
nHuknen  withoot  a  keeper ;  while  the  greateit 
of  til  benefiictora  is  the  hereditrnfy  kioff  who 
conqiierB  them  from  without ;  the  eecoiul  best 
k  the  home  deipot,  who  seises  the  Acropcdis 
end  puts  his  fellow^itiseiis  under  coercicm. 
There  cannot  be  a  more  certain  way  of  misin- 
terpredng  and  distorting  Grecian  phenomena 
thui  to  read  them  in  this  spirit,  which  revenes 
the  maxims,  both  of  pradence  and  moralibri  onr* 
rant  in  the  ancient  world.  His  hatred  of  kings 
as  it  stood  among  the  Greeks  (wlMtever  may 
be  thought  about  a  similar  foiling  now)  was  a 
pre-eminent  viitne,  flowing  dire&y  from  the 
noblest  and  wisest  nurt  of  their  natnre :  it  was 
a  eonseqnenee  of  tneir  deep  conviction  of  the 
necessity  of  mdversal  legal  restndnt;  it  was  a 
dhect  eipression  of  that  reffnkted  sociality, 
which  reqnirrd  the  control  of  individnal  pas- 
sion from  eveiy  one  without  eacoeptioo,  and 
most  of  all, from  him  to  whom  power  wascon- 
fided.  The  conception  which  the  Greeks  form- 
ed of  an  irresponsible  one,  or  of  a  kin^  who 
oonld  do  no  wreng,  may  be  expressed  in  the 
pregnant  words  oi  Herodotus;  'He  sabveits 
the  costoms  of  the  comitry ;  he  Tiohtes  wo- 
men; he  puts  men  to  death  wilhont  trial.*  No 
other  oQDceptiQn  of  the  probable  tendencies  of 
kingship  was  justified  either  by  a  ^neral 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  by  political  ex- 
perience as  it  stood  friMu  Solon  down^*ard :  no 
other  feeling  than  abhorrence  could  be  enter- 
tained fi»r  the  character  9o  conceived :  no  uiher 
than  a  man  of  unprincipled  ambition  would 
ever  wek  to  invest  himself  with  it.  Our  larger 
political  experience  has  taught  us  to  modify 
this  opinion,  by  showing,  that  under  the  coodi- 
lions  of  monarchy  in  Uie  best  governments  of 
modem  Eur\'»|x\  the  eiKvmiitie*  de^ribed  by 
HenHli^U!*  doiH>t  take  place,  and  that  it  is  pci^ 
siNo  Sy  me«n»  of  Tepiv«>ntative  constitutions, 
acting  undt^r  a  certain  force  of  manners,  ciu^- 
toms  and  historical  itH\^!ecti«Mu  to  obviate  many 
of  the  mischiefs  Ukoly  to  ilow  fivwn  pr\v«aim- 
inff  the  dutv  ot*  pi»T\Hn»tivv  ob^xiience  to  an  he- 
nwitary  amCirTesjxwsiWe  kinjr,  wlK^cAnuoc  1^ 
chan^xl  willKMit  o\;ranXMVf<:Tw;'.or..^i  t^>rce.  But 
such  lar:^T  \>l^^r\ativMi  utis  ih>t  ojvn  :o  ArisCv^- 
tle.  tht>  wi«^t  a-*  \iYr,  as  the  nKxrt  cau-jous  of 
ancient  thciMnsts :  n\M'if  it  Had  Wft'^n  ojvn.  oou-i 
lie  ha\-e  ap|>l«e\i  with  a^urance  its  Uvik^ns  ro  :he 

Snvrnmenls  \^f  the  single  cit ies  ot'  O  retve.  "Hh" 
e^^ry  \^i'a  cvMv4au;)\MMl  kin^.  esf^v;»^y  as  i: 
exists  in  Kn^i^Und,  \\^MlM  hax-e  aj^^AnV.  ';o  his 
imMacticaKie :  to  estaMish  a  king  whi^  w;!!  m^ 
without  g«>ivmiag«  in  whi^N"  namea'.I  ^n^Kn- 
WMM is  earned  on. ylNwlK«^pff^>lu'  willisin 
^rertice  of  tittle  or  no  e^i^t :  MseiaMi  tivm  all 
fiMywMrf6iK^T  wmoM  miakiiig  we  <i(  tne  <sm|i^ 


tion;  reoeiring  from  every  one 
demonstrations  of  homage,  wUki 
translated  into  act  except  within  I 
a  known  law ;  siuronnoed  with  i 
phemalia  of  power,  yet  aetuig  aa 
stmment  in  tne  Ittnos  of  minister 
for  his  choice  by  indications  whid 
liberty  to  resist  This  remaikahk 
of  tlie  fiction  of  saperhtmian  j 
license  with  the  reality  of  aninfi 
waistcoat,  is  what  an  Englisha 
mind  when  be  speaks  of  a  constlti 
the  events  of  our  history  have  I 
pass  in  England,  amidst  an  aiistoe 

Kwerfnl  that  the  worid  has  yet 
ve  still  to  learn  whether  it  en 
exist  elsewhere,  or  whether  the  < 
a  single  king  at  once  able,  >g8TM 
olnte,  may  not  suffice  to  breakit  iq 
pp.  16,  seg. 

That  last  sentence  suffgeets 
eating  speculations.  l%ere  e 
many  supposable  cases  in  wh» 
power  and  influence  of  an  "Eoffi 
iniffht  have  been,  or  may  be*  I 
Yident  trial.  If  anything  hai 
to  Queen  Victoria  while  she  n 
Victoria,  Ernest  of  Hanover 
tainly  have  tmdertaken  to  gave 
on  ultra-tory  principles  ;  but  a 
sonage  is  not  so  "  able  "as  "  f 
i  he  would  probably  have  beei 
I  without  much  difficulty.  Or  s 
!  the  present  king>consort  bad  1 
'  his  personal  advantages,  inte 
dowments  of  a  high  order,  an 
uous  spirit — that  he  had  made 
;  wife's  master,  instead  of  ber  d 
that  he  had  in  her  name  tak 
political  aflairs — played  off  t 
tionists  and  Free-traders  ag 
other— or  given  a  head  and  a 
some  doubtful  interest,  "  Younj 
for  instance — might  not  the  pe 
ence  oi  the  crown  have  made 
bly  felt  in  British  politics  ?  M 
ant.^^nist  forces  have  stoppc 
ohint^  alt<-*s:ether.  and  rendere 
stnionon  of  the  frame  of  gov 
i.i;>jvn>Ablo  ?  There  is  nothn 
trava^jLnt  in  the  supposition,  tl 
pericJi  the  sovereign  of  Great  ] 
be  a  man  ci  great  abiUty  and  en 
so  much  do  "  circumstances  a 
— it  IS  possible  that  the  pieaeo 
^valiCMs  m  an  Ei^lisli  eiaeal 
as  pK«d«ctiie  of  awkwaid  m 


il  authenticity  of  these  narratives 
%,  and  acoonungly  mentions  their 
Knrtant  details,  but  ^th  such  ra- 
at  all  the  romance  of  the  tale 
One  instance  of  this  has  struck 
lEablj — i^e  story  of  Periander's 
rith  his  son,  whicn,  in  Mr.  Grote's 
nt,  reads  like  a  scrap  of  an  old 
sr.  The  original  legend  is  so 
and  poetical,  mat  we  are  tempted 
ite  it  verbatim,  though  well  aware 
rords  of  ours  can  convey  a  prop- 
unon  of  the  Ionic  historian's  beau- 
uage: — 

thatPeriander  had  slaiD  his  own  wife, 
tpon  that  mishap  there  betel  him  this 
nad  two  sons  nom  Melissa,  one  sev- 
ne  eighteen  years  old;  these, their 
atber,  Procles,  that  was  sovereign  of 
I,  sent  for  to  himself  and  treated  loving- 
bat  natural,  since  they  were  his  own 
I  sons ;  but  when  he  sent  them  away, 
Ml  speeding  them,  *  Do  ye  know,  my 
>  it  was  Uiat  slew  your  mother?' 
d  the  elder  of  them  made  of  no  ac* 
i  the  younger,  Lycophron  by  name, 
ieved  at  the  hearing  it,  that  when  he 
!orinth  he  neither  saluted  his  father, 
e  was  the  slayer  of  his  mother,}  nor 
converse  with  him,  nor  answered 
b  ouestkniinff,  until  that  Periander, 
wito  wrath,  drove  him  forth  from  the 
l.iid  h&vinir  driven  him  forth,  he  in- 
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holding  him  bowed  down  with  squalidness  and 
hunger,  was  moved  to  pity,  and  rekzittg  from 
his  wrath,  approached  and  aciosted  him.  '  My 
son,  which  is  preferable  for  tbee^  to  fitre  as  tfaoa 
now  dost,  or  to  inherit  the  sovereignty  and  the 
eood  thines  which  I  now  enjoy,  by  being  friend- 
Tv  to  thy  father  7  Thou,  who,  being  my  son  and 
the  king  of  prosperous  Corinth,  hast  chosen  a 
wanderer's  life  m  perversity,  indulging  anger 
against  him  towards  whom  it  least  bratted  thee ; 
for  if  there  hath  happened  any  calamity  for 
which  thou  boldest  me  in  sus]Mcion,  it  hath 
happened  to  me  dso,  and  I  bear  the  ffreater 
share  thereof,  forasmuch  as  I  myself  did  all. 
But  do  thou,  now  that  thou  hast  learned  how 
much  better  it  is  to  be  envied  than  to  be  pitied, 
and  what  it  is  to  quarrel  with  thy  parents  and 
betters,  depart  hence,  home.'  With  these 
words  did  Periander  come  upon  him,  but  he 
answered  his  father  nothing  more  than  to  say 
that  he  had  incurred  a  fine  to  the  sod  by  enter- 
ing into  conversation  with  him.  Then  Perian- 
der, findin|r  how  unmanageable  and  invincible 
his  son's  disorder  was,  fitted  out  a  ship  for 
Corcyra,  which  island  he  also  ruled  over,  and 
sent  him  out  of  his  siffht  And  afterward  Pe- 
riander made  a  campai^  against  his  father-in- 
law,  Procles,  as  the  chief  cause  of  his  present 
difficulty,  and  took  Epidanrus  and  Procles  him- 
self alive.  But  when,  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
Periander  had  passed  his  prime,  and  was  con- 
scious of  being  no  longer  able  to  oversee  and 
administer  the  government,  he  sent  to  Corcyra 
and  invited  Lycophron  to  the  sovereignty,  (for 
be  saw  nothing  in  bis  elder  son,  who  seemea  to 
him  witlesa  :^  nut  TiVrnnhron  deicmfid  not  even 
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and  past  his  prime;  ^va  not  thine  own  piopeit^ 
to  otbers.*  Thns  said  ahe  to  him  the  moat  ae- 
dactive  thinga»  aa  inatraded  by  her  &ther»  hot 
he  said  in  anawer  that  he  woiud  no  wiaeooroe 
to  Ck)rinth  whQe  he  knew  that  hia  fattier  waa 
alive.  When  ahe  had  reported  this,  P«iandar 
aent  for  the  third  time  a  herald,  that  he  meant 
himself  to  come  to  Corcyra,  and  he  bade  hia  aon 
retnm  to  Corinth,  to  receive  the  aovereignty 
from  him.  Aa  the  youth  agreed  to  theae  con- 
ditiona,  Periander  prepared  to  sail  to  Corqrra, 
and  his  son  to  Coriitfh  ;  bat  the  Corcynsana, 
on  learning  the  change,  slew  the  youig  man, 
that  Periander  might  not  come  into  their  ooon- 
tiy."    Clio,  chap.  50-64. 

Our  bare  and  literal  version  will  give 
acme  idea  of  what  the  atoiy  might  be 
made,  in  the  hands  of  an  elegant  writer. 
Of  course  it  would  not  be  possible  or  de- 
sorable  that  all  the  tales  of  Herodotus 
should  be  thus  repeated  at  full  length,  but 
we  cannot  help  thinking  that  a  few  of  them, 
narrated  in  suitable  language,  would  add 
great  interest  to  a  histoiy  of  this  kind,  and 
do  much  to  further  what  ought  to  be  one 
of  the  historian's  chief  objects — encour- 
aging his  readers  to  pursue  their  study 
further,  and  have  recourse,  when  it  is  in 
their  power,  to  the  original  authorities 
which  he  consults. 

And  now  other  nations  come  upon  the 
stage,  and  particularly  the  people  of  the 
Great  King,  whose  previous  conquests  and 
military  reputation  served  so  much  to 
heighten  the  renown  of  the  gallant  little 
bands  that  victoriously  resisted  them. 
This  glorious  struggle  has  continually  been 
the  theme  of  the  poet,  the  orator,  and  the 
patriot,  and  not  without  good  reason,  for 
it  is  a  triumph  unmatched  in  the  pages  of 
any  history,  except  our  own.  In  almost 
all  the  cases  of  re^ar  battles  gained 
against  great  odds,  (we  put  surprises  and 
ambuscades  out  of  the  question,)  there 
have  been  some  counterbalancing  physical 
advantages  on  the  side  of  the  minority, 
some  superior  equipment,  the  result  of 
superior  civilization — armor,  horses,  fire- 
arms, or  something  of  the  sort  unknown 
to  the  other  party,  and  rendering  the  vic- 
torv  less  wonderful.     But  in  this  instance. 


the  aooontrementa  and  military  aeieiioe  and 
experience  of  the  Persiana  seem  to  have 
been  no  way  behind  those  of  the  Greeks ; 
nay,  in  some  departments  of  warfare,  such 
as  archery,  it  is  probaUe  that  the  Peraians 
were  the  more  suUfnl.  The  Oreeka  gave 
the  fairest  proof  that  they  were,  in  Ifigh- 
land  phraseology^  "the  prettier  men." 
In  descriUng  these  world-renowned  batiks, 
botih  Thulwall  and  Grote  have  acquitted 
themselves  well,  but  neither  remanably. 
Their  accounts  sufier  on  compaiiaon  wiw 
those  maffuificent  pictures  oi  AkasAdf  which 
give  to  mnnibal's  campaigns  all  the  inter- 
est of  a  new  story.  But  to  say  that  thqr 
fall  short  of  Arnold  is  no  gr^  oensore, 
nor  can  we  feel  disposed  to  blame  them 
much,  when  we  remember  how  often  a 
"picturesque"  historian  is  tempted  to 
sacrifice  accuracy  to  effect 

With  the  battle  of  Marathon  terminates 
Mr.  Grote*s  fourth  volume,  and  here  our 
article  must  terminate  also.  We  wait  with 
impatience  for  his  observationa  on  later 
Greek  politics  and  philosophy,  the  nunre 
so  because  the  increased  interest  and  live- 
liness in  the  corresponding  parts  of  Dr. 
Thirlwall's  book,  induce  a  hope  that  Mr. 
G.  will,  in  a  similar  manner,  continue  to 
rise  with  his  subject.  We  have  accom-  , 
plished  our  main  purpose,  which  was  to 
supply,  to  the  best  of  our  small  ability,  a 
singular  omission  on  the  part  of  American 
reviewers.  Here  are  two  works  which 
will  be,  for  many  years  at  least,  the  stand- 
ard Histories  of  Greece  in  the  English 
language  ;  one  of  them  has  been  comple-  I 
ted  four  years,  the  other  is  now  about  half 
published  ;  and  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
least  notice  has  been  taken  of  them  bv  any  i 
American  periodical.  To  Mr.  Grote  s  his- 
tory we  are  almost  positive  that  there  has 
not  been  the  slightest  allusion.  We  have 
therefore  made  bold,  in  default  of  abler 
scholars,  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  deep- 
ly regretting  that  so  interesting  and  im- 
portant a  subject  has  not  attracted  the 
attention  of  some  one  better  qualified  to 
do  it  justice. 


IM&I         ne  New  EditUm  of  Weittm'i  Dietmm»y. 
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THE  NEW  EDITION  OF  WEBSTEE'S  DICTIONARY* 


Tbx  price  of  the  previoiiB  editicHis  of 
WebsteTB  Kctiomuy,  that  of  1828»  in 
two  yolumes  quarto,  at  twenty  doUan, 
and  that  of  1840,  in  two  voluines,  royal 
oetavo,  at  fifteen  dollars,  was  sucli  as 
to  keep  it  oit  of  the  poBseasion  of  the 
majority  of  those  who  desired  such  a  work. 
The  present  edition,  comprising  all  the 
matter  of  the  former  ones,  after  a  thor- 
ough rerisal  of  the  whole,  and  with  large 
additions,  spears  in  a  single  Yola|ne  of 
fourteen  hundred  and  forty-one  pages, 
crown  quarto,  in  a  typo,  though  smul,  yet 
beautifully  distinct,  presenting  a  page  on 
which  the  eye  can  rest  with  pleasure,  and 
nm  with  ease,  at  the  price  of  tix  dollars, 
—an  unprecedented  achievement  in  the 
art  of  book-making  in  this  country. 

The  reputation  of  Webster's  Dictionary 
has  been  constantly  gaining  strength  with 
the  progress  of  time.  The  result,  in  the 
first  place,  of  more  tlian  twenty  years  of 
study  and  toil — in  which  we  have  an  ex- 
ample, in  a  countf}'  like  ours,  most  singu- 
lar and  to  be  admired,  of  persevering  de- 
votion, solitary  and  unapplauded,  to  a 
labor  purely  literary,  requiring  extraordi- 
nary ability,  and  capable  of  yielding  no 
immediate  return  of  profit  or  honor — this 
work,  surpassing  everything  in  the  same 
department  from  the  mother  country,  with 
all  her  advantages,  was  an  honor  to  our  own 
land,  of  which  we  were  quite  too  insensible. 
Slighted  by  some,  and  by  the  majority  more 
or  less  undervalued,  from  the  very  fact 
that  it  was  a  home  production  ;  while 
others  were  repelled,  and  in  a  measure 
blinded  to  the  real  merits  of  the  work,  by 
orthographical  changes,  offensive,  because 
unfamiliar ;  it  has,  however,worked  its  way, 
and  even  gained  for  itself  a  reputation 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water. 


The  work  continued  to  receive  emenda- 
tions from  the  author's  hand,  to  the  verv 
close  of  his  life,  which  was  prolonged,  witli 
powers  still  vigorous,  to  the  age  kA  more 
than  eighty-five  years,  and  to  a  period  of 
just  fifty  yean  after  he  first  conceived  the 
des%n. 

The  preparation  of  the  present  edition 
was  intrusted  to  Professor  Goodrich,  of 
Tale  College,  who  has  devoted  nearly 
three  years  to  this  task,  for  which  he  is 
well  known  to  be  excellently  qualified  by 
the  studies  which  have  be^  the  labor  of 
his  life  as  professor  of  rhetoric.  Aware, 
however,  tnat  it  is  ''impossible  for  any 
one  mind  to  embrace  all  the  departments 
of  knowledge,"  the  editor  has  secured  the 
aid  of  other  gentlemen,  m  particular 
branches  of  science,  art  and  literature,  who 
have  become  responsible  for  the  classes  of 
words  relating  to  their  several  depart- 
ments ;  re\ising  the  whole,  remodelling  or 
enlarging  old  definitions,  and  adding  and 
defining  new  words.  This  has  been  done 
for  the  department  of  law,  by  the  Hon. 
Elizur  Goodrich  ;  ecclesiastical  history  and 
ancient  philosophy,  by  Dr.  Murdock; 
chemistry,  by  Professor  Silliman  ;  botany, 
anatomy,  physiolog)%  medicine,  and  somo 
brandies  of  natural  histor}%  by  Dr.  Tully  ; 
Oriental  literature,  to  some  extent,  by 
Professor  Gibbs ;  astronomy,  meteorology, 
and  natural  philosophy,  by  Professor  Olm- 
sted ;  mathematics,  bv  Professor  Stanley  ; 
geology,  mineralogy,  and  other  subjects, 
by  James  D.  Dana,  Esq. ;  entomology  and 
practical  astronomy,  more  or  less,  by  Ed- 
ward C.  Herrick.  Esq. ;  and  painting  and 
the  fine  arts,  by  Nathaniel  Jocelyn,  Esq. ; 
a  general  revision  of  these  classes  of  words, 
through  the  first  two  letters  of  the  alpha- 
bet, having  been  previously  made  by  Dr. 
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J.  G.  Percival.  We  have  thus  the  best 
possible  guarantee  for  the  completeness 
and  accuracy  of  a  most  important  part  of 
the  work.  In  thw  way,  and  by  the  thor- 
ough use  which  has'  been  made  of  ency- 
clopedias and  of '^dictionaries  of  particular 
arts  and  8cienc€»,  commercial,  maritime^ 
and  military  affiurs,  domestic  econoi|iy, 
agriculture,  architecture,  Ac,  a  new  and 
valuable  feature  has  been  added  to  the 
work,  distinguishing  it  from  all  other  dic- 
tionaries of  uie  language. 

The  first  point  to  be  considered  in 
judging  of  a  aictionary,  respects  the  selec- 
tion of  wordt  compriied  in  the  voctAulary. 
It  is  not  deshrable  to  include  all  such 
words  as  may  have  been  licentiously  used 
by  some  eccentric  writer,  in  a  smgle  in- 
stance, where  of  course  they  'interpret 
themselves,  or  every  posdble  word  that 
can,  by  composition  or  inflection,  be 
analorically  formed ;  for  their  introduction 
would  serve  only  to  corrupt  the  language. 
Nor  is  such  a  work  the  place  for  those 
terms  of  art  or  science,  which  occur  only 
in  special  treatises,  where  they  are  of 
course  defined;  while  it  is  of  the  first 
importance  that  such  technical  and  scien- 
tific, or  for  any  other  reason  unfamiliar 
terms,  as  the  general  reader  may  occasion- 
ally or  frequently  meet,  should  be  em- 
braced and  clearly  defined.  In  this  work 
ijreat  pains  have  been  taken,  both  to  leave 
out  the  words  which  should  be  excluded, 
and  to  collect  all  which  should  be  intro- 
duced; and  when  we  learn  that  in  this 
manner,  some  thousands  of  words  have 
been  added  in  this  edition,  this  fact  alone 
is  evidence  of  a  great  enhancement  of  value. 
As  specimens  of  their  character,  we  select 
a  few,  mostly  under  letter  C  : — 

Calcmbourg ;  Canal-boat ;  Cam,  (in  mechan- 
ics ;)  Canonicity ;  Canterbury,  ^a  stand  for 
music,  portfolios,  &.c.;)  Cantabrigian  ;  Casino ; 
Cassava ;  Cast-iron ;  Catharine-wheel  (in  archi- 
tecture ;)  Catafalco  ;  to  Chair  ami  Chairing, 
[Eiig. ;]  Chaparral ;  Charte,  [Fr. ;]  Chief-jus- 
tice ;  Cheval  glass ;  Cheroot ;  Chiltern  hun- 
jlreds ;  Chinchilla  ;  Childe  ;  Circulating  medi- 
um ;  Cirrus,  Cumulus,  Stratus'  and  Nimbus, 
and  their  coinpoandt<,  wUh  definitions  by  Prof. 
Olmsted;  Classis  ;  Clinker;  Clique;  Close- 
corporation  ;  Club-house,  (fully  explained  in  the 
present  English  sense  ;)  Cofier-dam  ;  Cold- 
shoulder,  (to  mve  the ;)  Collapse ;  Common- 
carrier,  with  bis  liabilities  explained ;  Com- 
■nunist ;  Congreve-rocket ;  Cordon  sanitaire  ; 


Couleur  de  rose;  Coup  d'etat  ;Coni-law ;  Coven- 
try, (to  send  to ;}  Cream-cheese ;  Crolon-dl  ;Coo- 
poD ;  Edge-rail ;  Eminent  domain ;  Flyinff  but- 
tress ;  Gndient ;  Kyaito ;  Jnste-niiHeo  ;  Left^ 
banded  marriage ;  Biftrooite ;  Mkldleman,  (in 
Ireland  0  Orotund ;  Qoaitem  loaf ;  Qnantititiye 
lind  Qualitative,  (In  chemistiyd  Raneho;  Sil- 
houette ;  Silicated ;  Stand-point ;  Steeple-chase. 

lliesearebut  afew  among  others  of  the 
same  sort.  It  will  be  seen  that  th^  are, 
for  the  most  part,  the  yery  woras  for 
which  a  dictionary  is  most  needed. 

It  is  in  the  deJmHani  that  the  chief 
value  of  a  dictionary  lies.  In  this  respect* 
the  superioiitjr  of  Dr.  Webster's  over  ether 
Englisn  dictionaries,  has  been  settled 
beyond  dispute.  He  who  attempts  this 
difficult  task  must  set  out  with  the  true 
idea  of  the  work ;  and  even  then  he  may 
show,  that  to  have  a  correct  theory  is  one 
thing,  and  to  cany  it  out  sncceamiilly  in 
execution,  quite  another.  The  mfiiining  of 
words  consists  of  a  primary  or  iwJucal 
signification,  and  of  secondarr  senses  pro- 
ceeding from  it,  according  to  laws  revved 
in  the  philosophy  of  language.  This 
primary  signification  is  by  no  means  always 
the  most  general.  Words  pass  from  one 
particular  sense,  to  another  allied  to  the 
first  by  resemblance  or  analogy ;  or  from 
one  object  to  another,  the  two  being  linked 
by  some  usual  or  constant  connection. 
Also,  instead  of  merely  leaping  from 
particular  to  particular,— or,  we  should 
rather  say,  by  a  contintiance  of  this  very 
process, — they  expand  into  a  general  and 
comprehensive  signification.  In  other 
cases,  however,  the  primary  meaning  is 
general,  and  the  secondary  are  limitations 
of  the  same  as  applied  to  particular  sub- 
jects. It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  first 
law,  that  of  expansion,  works  chiefly  in 
the  early  growth  of  languages  ;  while  the 
other,  which  may  be  cdled  that  of  limita- 
tion or  sub-division,  prevails  as  they  ad- 
vance in  cultivation.  Not  unfrequentlVf 
some  ambitious  secondary  sets  up  for  itself, 
declares  independence,  as  it  were,  asiA 
sends  off  in  a  new  direction  a  progeny 
having  no  apparent  connection  with  the 
original  stock.  For  instance,  the  word 
digest,  meaning  primarily  to  distribute — 
and  hence,  first,  to  arrange  methodicmlly,as 
a  body  of  law,  and  second,  to  dispose  of  food 
introduced  into  the  stomach — ^from  tUs 
point  moves  to  the  laboratory,  and  there  og- 
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«rtaiii  process  of  dissolving  or  eoft- 
bstances  by  a  gtnUc  heal :  from  the 
int,  again,  it  starU  off  b  another  di- 
mdan  affront  isaaid  to  be  digested, 
is  brooked — and,  by  the  way,  this 
brook,  comes  from  a  Saxon  orif^nal, 

tochew,  eat,  or  digest — and  by  the 
ure  an  insult  may  be  swallowed  or 
ed.     Tbe  growth  of  words  is  as 

uid  at  the  same  time  as  irregular 
iTsified,  as  that  of  trees  and  plants ; 
ettjng  tbe  suckers  which  shoot  up 
:  old  root,  and  tbe  branches  whicli 
es    strilte   down    and    take    root 

tbe  duty  of  the  lexicographer  to 
possible,  the  primary  meaning  of 
And,  since  no  root  shoots  up  and 
to  absolute  infinity,  and  as  every 
ugnification  is  Imund  by  usage  to 
■ate  consequential  meaning^s  and 
applications,  and  not  ordiunrily 
the  full  range  of  its  capacity, 
cographer  is  required  to  enu- 
definc  and  exemplify  particular 
.nd  to  deduce  and  arrange  them  in 
manner.  A  word  thus  defined  as 
d  be,  is  distinguished  from  all 
■om  which  it  realty  differs,  thougli 
y  have  with  it  the  same  radical  or 
i  general  sense,  or-^while  in  this 
agreeing  or  differing,  as  the  case 
■■ — may  coincide  with  it  in  some 
Lr  meaning  or  application.  Now, 
regard  of  these  principles,  a  word 
)d  by  synonyms — that  is,  by  an- 
il or  sundry  of  those  with  whieh 
*  m  its  general  or  radical  sense, 
ing  to  tlie  same  all  those  with 
coincides  in  any  of  its  several 
ons,  and  which  are  even  then  only 
equivalent — it  is  evident,  that  we 
.float  on  a  sea  of  confusion.  It  is 
;  a  dictionary  constructed  on  such 
■or  no  plan — of  mere  aggr^;ation, 
Dne  already  master  of  the  language, 
leeful  hints  for  the  memory  ;  or  to 
partially  versed  in  it,  may  be  an 
e  in  guessing  out  the  meaning  of 
c;  but  for  certain  definite  iuforma- 
h  as  shall  give  to  one  familiar 
use  of  the  words,  a  fuller  insight, 
■niarged,  and  logical  notions  of  the 
ind  for  a  learner  tliall  fix  with 


and     spend     our     time   and    labor    for 
nought. 

To  illustrate  our  meaning,  in  part,  by 
example.  In  BJchardson's  Dictionary,  we 
find  the  following  definition  of  the  word 
execute,  which,  on  the  plan  of  his  work,  is 
made  to  answer  for  all  the  derivatives, 
extevlor,  exeeative,  necvfion,  execulioiter : 

"  To  follow  out.  (sc.)  lo  the  end ;  to  the 
fulfilment  or  complclion ;  to  the  act,  effect,  or 
(nl!  performsnce;  and  th<iB  to  net,  lo  use,  to 
perform,  fulfil,  or  romplele  :  to  pertbnn,  (se.) 
the  sentence  or  Bi(juilicatian  of  tbe  law,  and 
Uius  to  kill,  or  put  to  death  ;  to  slay." 

From  this  labored  attempt  at  definition, 
who  would  infer,  that  to  execute  a  deed  or 
a  lease,  signifies,  not  to  vacate  the  prem- 
ises or  put  in  possession,  but  to  sign  and 
seal  the  instrument  of  conveyance?  Or. 
supposing  this  by  some  means  known  to 
the  inquirer,  how  is  he  to  le-am  that  the 
executor  of  a  will  is  not  the  testator,  who 
signs  and  seals  it,  but  the  person  appoint- 
ed by  hira  to  carry  it  into  effect  ?  In  the 
meanwhile,  he  would  be  likely  to  get  no 
idea  of  executive  power,  or  of  the  execu- 
tive department  of  the  government,  or  of 
the  executive  himself,  other  than  what  is 
appropriate  to  a  sheriff  or  a  hangman. 
In  what  connection,  lo  execute,  means  to 
use,  we  cannot  conjecture.  Why  not  say, 
to  execute  is,  to  take  ?  for  to  execute  ven- 
geance is  certainly  to  take  vengeance. 
Nor  are  all  possible  applications  of  the 
genera!  meaning,  as  here  defined,  allowa- 
ble in  use.  Thus  be  who  should  follow 
out  ultra  free-trade  principles  to  all  their 
consequences,  or  carry  them  out  in  full 
effect,  could  not  be  said  {except  in  a 
figure)  to  execute  them  ;  principles  arc 
applied,  not  executed. 

This  example,  wbich  is  really  a  favora- 
ble specimen  of  Richardson's  manner  of 
definition,  we  lighted  on  almost  at  random. 
He  was  led  to  this  neglect  of  the  real, 
practical  ends  of  a  dictionary,  by  a  false 
theory — by  setting  out  with  principles  rad- 
ically wrong.  His  work  has  its  value  for 
scholars,  in  the  numerous  quotations  from 
writers  of  every  period  of  our  literature  ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  partiality  and 
the  high  exjiectjition  with  which  it  was 
received  among  us,  those  who  have  t.YW& 
it,  have  imdoiHitGdlf  found,  tibftCtoiXW 
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ordinary  nsesof  a  diotioiiaiy,  it  is  <rf  liUk 
worth. 

Mr.  RicliardBOii  has  led  m  almost  to  loae 
sight  of  Mr.  Webster.  We  should  like  to 
set-m.  contrast  with  his  some  of  the  defini- 
tions  in  the  work  of  the  latter.  But  our 
limits  allow  us  to  do  little  more  than  re- 
mark in  general,  that  ihej  are  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  prmciples  we  hare 
laid  down,  in  a  manner  far  superior  to  any 
other  work  in  the  languase,  and — ^the 
present  improvements  and  additions  inclu- 
ded— so  well,  in  most  cases,  as  to  leave 
little  or  nothing  to  desire.  We  have  the 
several  meanings  of  a  word  poperly  de- 
duced and  arranged,  and  fully  and  pre- 
cisely explained ;  authorities  given ;  per- 
tinent examples  quoted,  when  neeaed; 
words  specined,  or  claaBes  of  words,  with 
which  the  given  word  may  stand  in  con- 
nection; English  or  American  peculiarities, 
and  obsolete  or  vulgar  usa^  indicated; 
combinations  of  woids  explamed,  and  the 
curious  historical  origin  of  many  common 
phrases  laid  open.  Technical,  scientific, 
and  philosophicJEd  terms,  and  names  of  ob- 
jects in  nature,  are  defined,  not  merely  in 
a  general  way, — as  to  say,  for  instance,  that 
iodine  is  a  substance  in  chemistry,  that 
Platouism  is  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  or  that 
lichen  is  a  kind  of  moss — a  too  frequent 
fault  of  Dr.  Johnson, — but  we  have  defi- 
nitions, or  descriptions,  though  popular  in 
form,  yet  as  complete  as  are  to  be  found 
in  elaborate  treatises.  Our  Boards  of  Ed- 
ucation, if  this  work  should  be  circulated 
as  widely  as  it  ought  to  be,  may  spare 
themselves  the  trouble  of  appending  glos- 
saries to  their  volumes  for  the  people. 
Nor  have  we  merely  such  a  definition  of  a 
thing,  as  may  designate  precisely  what  is 
intended  ;  but  commonly  a  brief  summary 
of  all  that  is  most  important  to  be  known 
respecting  it.  So  that — biography  and 
history  excepted — we  have  in  this  work 
a  condensed  encyclopedia  of  all  knowledge, 
which,  for  the  purposes  of  ordinary  refer- 
ence, is  even  preferable  to  voluminous  cy- 
clopedias, general  or  special. 

The  work  is  chiefly  indebted  for  its  value 
in  relation  to  scientific  and  technical  mat- 
ters, to  the  labors  of  the  present  editor 
and  his  coadjutors.  As  specimens  of  new 
definitions  of  this  class,  we  would  refer  to 
words  as  aoophyte,  caddis-worm, 
pmrtE,  feldspar,  pyrites,  oonchoidal, 


infosoria^  eehanis^  Ae.,  Inr  Mr.  Dna; 
lightniiig,  Ufamlioii,  chmib,  Boriaoo,  daoB- 
im^&an,  steam-eBgiDe,  by  Ptnf.  OUnsted; 
and  tianwsendiwtaKswi,  FlaiousBi,  noan- 
nalist,  pietist^  Nestorian,  Ae.,  br  Dr.  Mar- 
dock.  In  every  dass  of  woros  not  only 
have  new  definitions  been  added,  baft  flie 
fononer  ones  improved,  by  the  addiliM  of 
new  senses,  the  oorreotion  ct  erros%aad 
by  leoeiviDg  greater  fnllness  and  proeiaoa. 
lliese  various  improvemmiAB  appsv  en 
every  page. 

In  sSmohffy,  Dr.  Webster  Btraak  oat  i 
an  entirely  new  path,  in  whioh  he  kbend  | 
with  incredible  patience  and  leal,  and  with  ;] 
such  success,  that  in  this  depnrtmflnft  bo  ^ 
English  or  American  schcdsr»  befinn  or  L 
smce,  has  any  elaims  to  eontpoxison  wA  L 
hhn.  He  tells  us  thaft»  after  aiiliM  U 
through  two  letters  of  the  alphabet^  foA-  i[ 
ing  the  need — as  a  gaido  to  eomet  deiM- 1^ 
tion— ofmorethoroughetymologiealiDioiri-  [^ 
edge  than  previous  inqumn  ooohl  gifs^ 
he  went  back  and  spent  tea  yeara  in  lbs 
study  1  Undoubtedly,  he  mi^bft  banj^ 
arrived,  in  some  cases,  aft  eoadaaoosMMi  L^ 
certain  and  satts&ctory,  eoold  he  banj^ 
added  to  his  own,  the  results  aadtbemsib  ^ 
ods  of  inquiry  of  the  later  German  phikb-  ^ 
gists.  But  the  same  tree  which,  in  tiot  ^ 
intellectual  h(5t-bed,  has  yielded  so  riflki 
fruit,  he  reared  and  cultivated  with  sueee«i  [_ 
even  in  so  sterile  a  clime.  The  fruit  (^h]ill-| 
bors,  besides  what  appears  in  the  dicte-j^^. 
ary,  is  treasured  in  an  unpublished  mrftj^ 
half  as  large,  a  Synopsis  of  twenty  Lb* 
guages,  containing  the  working-out  of  hv 
etymological  problems. 

That,  in  those  wide  generalisationi, « 
which  are  traced  the  germs  fromwisik 
our   words  have    arisen,  he  fell  into  so 
errors,   he  himself  never  imagined. 
particular    mistakes   here   are    of 
consequence,  compared  with  that  of 
correctness  of  his  fundamental  pria'^ 
They  were  briefly  these  :  that  some 
ical  idea  was  the  earliest  root  of 
meaning  given  to  words ;  that,  as 
ena  were  first  named,  and  t~ ' 
from  their  phenomena,  the 
was  generally  some  variety  <^  motioii 
eluding  of  course  the  action  of  living' 
Of  their  soundness,  we  can  all  hsit 
dence,  not  only  from  the 
case,  and  the  natore  of  the 
bat  by  observing*  as  weau^bte^i^ 


things  Bi 
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of  language,  the  operation  of 
Rame  lavra,  to  such  an  ext«Qt 
ve  that  they  must   also  have 

the  earlier  changes  which  lie 
m  ordinary  inspection.  As  re- 
mologiea  ]ess  remote,  the  work 
iakle  ;  and  in  the  many  English 
ich  have  words  corresponding  in 
nt  languages  of  Europe,  all  are 
In  the  aepartment  of  elymol- 
pre$«nt  editor  has  made  little 
ut  hna  taken  cure  to  have  the 
m  other  languages  given   i*itb 

■Ihography  of  Dr.  Webster  has 
i  some  important  changee  in  this 
■hich  will,  we  think,  render  it 

8atisfact«ry.  Some  of  his  pro- 
irovementa,  founded  on  etymolo' 
nds,  of  little  importance,  yet  too 
'  be  generally  acceptable  among 
gh  such  things  are  differently  re- 
Germany  and  France, — have 
iped.  Those  foimdeil  on  reasons 
3"  nnd  convenience,  have  boon 
retained.  But,  siiys  the  objector 
mprovements,  our  orthography 
.  to  be^uneettied.  Now,  tho  fact  is 
er  yet  been  settled.  A  somewhat 
niformity  prevails,  than  was  the 

centuries  since ;  when  the  same 
spelled  several  different  ways  on 

page,  and  even  in  the  same  scn- 
1  perhaps  with  something  like 
izen  more  letlters  than  wc  think 

ut  present.  Nearly  a  hundred 
,  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  English 
ihy,  "  It  has  remained  to  this 
ettled  and  fortuitous  ;"  and  the 
L  a  measure  true,  even  now.  And 
lis?      Why  did  even  Johnson's 

fail  to  settle  it  ?     Simply,  be- 

overiooked  those  principles  on 
ne  it  could  be  settled  ;  those  prin- 
ich,  for  two  centuries,  have  been 
^  against  chance  and  capricious 
tod  have  gradually  brought  the 
legree  of  order  out  of  the  origi- 
I.  In  countenancing  such  out- 
anomalies  and  irregularities  as 
1  existing,  he  could  not  arrest 
Tesfl,  though  he  may  have  hin- 

and  delayed  the  period  of  fired- 
ad  he  attempted  something  like 
.  Webster  did  ;  had  he.  wthout 
;  the  castiug  forms,  at  the  same 


time  suggested  improvements,  founded  on 
those  principles  of  analogy  and  of  the  re- 
jection of  superfluities,  which  the  mind  of 
the  nation  in  its  language  was  uncon- 
sciously striving  to  realize  ;  it  is  poasible, 
that  before  this  time,  the  contending  ele- 
ments would  have  found  a  level. 

In  attempting  hero,  what  Dr.  Johnson 
left  undone.  Dr.  Webster  has  rendered  a 
vice  of  no  little  value.  There  could 
'tainly  be  no  advantage  in  having  to 
stop  the  pen,  or  interrupt  the  current  of 
thought,  to  ascertain,  by  an  effort  of  recol- 
lection, or  a  reference  to  authority,  Uiat 
tameable.,  for  instance,  bad  an  e  in  the 
liddle  ;  and  again,  that  blamable  bad  not ; 
lid  the  same  of  moreabU  and  minoeable, 
and  many  others.  And  why  should  not 
tnelre  conform  to  cfiamefer  ?  why  should 
not  centre,  and  a  few  others,  follow  in  the 
wake  of  cider  and  chamber,  and  a  Inrgv 
class,  all  from  French  words  in  re?  und 
why  should  not  labour,  honour,  &c..  fall 
at  once  into  rank,  droppmg  the  usclei^e  v, 
as  they  must  do  sooner  or  later?  The 
inconvenience  to  multitudes,  resulting  from 
capricious  irregularities ;  the  labor  and 
perplexity  they  cause  to  every  child  who 
learns  to  write  ;  the  difficulty  which  they 
add  to  others,  t«nding  to  deter  foreigners 
from  acquiring  our  language — thus  ob- 
structing the  influence  of  the  English  and 
American  mind — ore  disadvantages  of  no 
trifling  moment.  Words  are  a  means,  not 
an  end.  Civilieation  ezbihits  itself  in  noth- 
ing more  decisively,  than  in  simplifying 
and  rendering  less  combrous,  all  the  mere 
instruments  by  which  its  results  are  effect- 
ed. Shall  not  language,  the  great  instru- 
ment of  eivilization  itself,  share  an  far  as 
possible  in  the  same  benefit  ? 

For  a  full  explanation  of  the  orthog- 
raphy of  Dr.  Webster,  as  it  appears, 
modified,  in  this  volume,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  pp.  viii.  and  Ixxjd.  of  the  intro- 
ductory pari. 

The  topic  of  Proiuincialioji  remains. 
ITiis  port  of  the  work  was  one  requiring 
nicety  of  ear,  with  observation,  taste. 
good  judgment,  added  to  thorough  and 
arienUfic  study  of  the  subject.  These 
qualifications  belong,  inaneminentdegree, 
lo  the  editor  of  this  volume.  He  has  ac- 
cordingly made  it  as  pefeot  a  pronouncing 
dictionary,  as  the  nature  of  the  caae  vo- 
mits. 


T%e  New  Ediium  cf  Webttm^s  Dktumafy.       [ 


Sounds  cannot  bd  depieted  to  the  eye, 
nor  is  there  any  scale  of  articnlati<Mis,  as 
of  mnsical  sounds,  to  measure  them  ^th 
exactness.  The  standards  employed  must 
be  words  of  which  the  pronunctation  is 
supposed  already  known.  But  there  may 
be  uncertainty  or  diyersity  here,  and  of 
course  uncertamty  and  diyerait^  throughout 
For  instance,  in  the  new  dictionary  of  Dr. 
Worcester,  care,  fair,  bear,  where,  and 
some  others,  are  referred  to,  to  fix  a  cer- 
tain standard  sound  in  the  Key.  But  the 
pronunciation,  perhaps  the  most  preyalent 
m  this  country,  of  uiese  yeir  words,  dif- 
fers essentiaUy  from  the  best  English 
usage.  In  the  work  before  us,  they  are 
manced  with  the  long  sound  o€  a,  as  in 
faie, — the  true  English  pronundatbn, 
except  as  this  sound  is  modified  by  the  r 
following,  which  causes  it  to  yanish  with 
the  feint  sound  of  e  or  a  short,  as  is  ex- 
plained in  the  remarks  connected  with  the 
Key.  Thus,  by  a  simpler  notation,  the 
true  pronunciation  is  mven  with  greater 
certainty.  To  multipfy  marks  and  dis- 
tinctions,'tends  only  to  confuse  and  per- 
plex. To  attempt  to  represent  eyery  dif- 
ferent shade  oi  the  same  general  sound,  is 
useless;  for  this,  if  for  no  other  reason, 
that  hardly  two  persons  can  be  found 
agreeing  precisely  in  their  actual  pronun- 
ciation of  scarcely  any  word.  Dr.  Wor- 
cester gives  move  as  the  standard  for  the 
vowel  sound  in  rule,  true,  <fec.,  which  is  not 
the  pronunciation  to  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed. The  two  are  distinct  in  Webster. 
The  single  letter  a  has,  we  are  told  by  a 
friend,  who  has  given  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, no  less  than  twenty  distinguishable 
sounds  in  our  language.  It  is  mathemati- 
cally demonstrable,  that  the  number  of 
possible  positions  or  motions  of  the  vocal 
organs  is  absolutely  infinite  ;  and  each  dif- 
ference does  in  reahty  vary  the  sound. 
The  method  of  notation  employed  in  this 
work,  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and 
intelligibility,  combined  with  precision  in 
answering  its  end.  The  Key  is  Webster's, 
somewhat  enlarged,  and  is  now  placed,  for 
convenience,  at  the  bottom  of  each  p£^e. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  Pro- 
nouncing Vocabularies  of  Scripture,  Clas- 
tdoal  and  Modem  Geographical  Names, 
*e  been  prepared  under  the  direc- 
sfessor  Porter,  of  Yale  College, 
f  29  obnous. 


Persons  aspiring  to  eminence  in 
oi  literature,  in  pubhc  life,  or  H 
profession,  should  study  words 
strument  of  thought,  as  well  as  tl 
of  expression.  He  who  does  thil 
be  liable  to  be  tripped  up  by  soi 
quibble  in  debate ;  he  will  see  at  < 
to  expose  it ;  he  will  seize  witii  a  i 
firm  grasp,  the  weakpomts  of  hi 
nist.  More  than  half  the  dispv 
world  are  disputes  about  words,  i 
managed  by  words.  "  Words  an 
said  the  Frenchman.  Eord  ChatI 
their  yalue,  when  he  made  it  hii 
habit  to  study  the  words  of  a  < 
in  regular  course.  It  was  thus  h 
ammunition  ready,  his  armory  W4 
with  weapons  always  keen  an 
No  man  could  do  such  execol 
words.  Jean  Paul  Bichter,  wh< 
words  with  a  magician's  power,  < 
through  life  the  occupation  of  d 
making,  for  his  mere  priyate  ben 
who  would  be  a  skillful  or  a  prof< 
yer,  or  a  sound  political  econoK 
study  words.  The  riddles  of  1 
science  turn  emphatically  upon  n 
who  would  be  an  orator, — ^who  i 
quire  something  of  the  precise  fi 
pregnancy  of  meaning,  the  terse ' 
electric  energy,  of  a  Chatham  or 
thenes,  must  not  merely  nicely  cl 
well  aim  his  words,  at  the  time  of  \ 
but  must  have  learned  beforeh 
powers,  and  have  them  arranged  ii 
ready  for  use. 

We  may  here  with  propriety 
notice  of  the  example  of  the  auth 
dictionary  as  worthy  of  imitatioi 
perseverance,  undaunted  by  obsts 
resoluteness  in  laying  his  foundati< 
and  deep  ;  his  independence  and 
ance  ;  his  ambition,  not  for  ephen 
utation,  but  to  render  a  real  sery 
country  and  race — ^to  leave  s 
which  the  world  would  not  wi) 
die.  When  we  consider  the  wid 
really  immense  influence  which  a 
this  must  exert  among  the  mil 
will  call  the  English  their  mothe 
who  will  say,  the  author  did  no 
his  own  thoughts,  an  ample 
'*  Happy  the  man,"  was  said  of  h 
late  Chancellor  Kent,  *'  who  can 
orably  identify  his  name  with  the 
of  our  yemacular  tongue." 


fo.  Chihuahua  and  Santa  Fe, 
y  of  Taos,  and  spend  last  win- 
ng  out"  among  the  wolves  and 
.pah6s,  in  the  region  about  the 
s  of  the  Aricansas  river,  it  is  not 
to  inquire.  He  has  left  the 
»  open,  however,  that  one  can 
id  an  opinion  upon  it.    In  his 

veiy  coolly  remarks :  "  It  is 
essary  to  explain  the  cause  of 
;  Mexico  at  such  an  unsettled 
1 1  fear  that  circumstances  will 
'  ffratifyinfr  the  curionty  of  the 
tud  he  feel  any  on  that  point." 
t  he  had  no  other  motive  than 
d  instinct  for  getting  himself 
nrape ;"  or  if  he  had,  it  must 
he  charitable  purpose,  in  which 
I  eminently  successful,  of  enter- 

with  a  volume    of   spirited 
adventures. 

',  is  the  more  probable  suppod- 
I  John  BuU  character  in  its  best 
never  more  unmistakably  devel- 
it  is  in  these  pages.  We  see 
iy,  his  weaknesses,  his  wonder- 
£,  his  hearty  enjoyment,  his 
»uffnacious  courage.  The  spirit 
I  his  book  b  written  may  be 
the  following  extracts  from  his 


**  Faults  the  Americans  have— and  who  have 
not  ?  But  thev  are,  I  maintain,  faiUnga  of  tlie 
bead  and  not  tbe  heart,  which  nowbm  beafs 
warmer,  or  in  a  more  genuine  spirit  of  kindness 
and  affection,  than  in  Uie  bosom  of  a  dtisen  of 
the  United  States." 


The  suspicion  crossed  our  mind,  as  we 
read  this,  that  it  was  but  an  inffenious 
paragraph  designed  to  promote  the  sale 
of  these  sketches  among  us  Jonathans; 
but  it  was  unworthy  of  our  better  discern- 
ment. There  is  no  counterfeiting  Mr. 
Bull's  manner  when  he  undertakes  to 
praise  his  prodigious  son ;  it  is  so  kind  and 
patronLdnff,  and  comes  with  such  weight, 
that  actuiuly  it  almost  makes  one  fancy 
that  we  are  "  somebody"  after  all !  More- 
over, our  author  goes  still  further,  even  to 
the  extent  of  taking  our  view  of  the 
character  of  our  neighi)or8 : — 

**  From  south  to  north  I  traversed  the  whole 
of  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  a  distance  of  neariy 
two  thousand  miles,  and  was  thrown  among  die 
peo(de  of  every  rank,  class,  and  station ;  and  I 
remt  to  have  to  say  that  I  cannot  remember 
to  nave  observed  one  single  commendable  trait 
in  the  character  of  the  Mexican  ;  always 
excepting  from  this  sweepinff  clause  the  women 
of  the  country,  who,  for  KiMoess  of  heart  and 
many  sterling  qualities,  are  an  ornament  to 
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This  is  pleasant  reading.  The  writer  i» 
evidently  a  aeiuible  man,  and  hU  accoont 
of  what  he  saw  ought  to  be  recaved  with 
the  confidence  due  to  a  frank  observer, 
who  certainly  does  not  ocniuder  that  lan- 
gn^e  should  be  used  to  conceal  his 
opinions. 

He  was  in  Vera  Cnu  at  the  time  of 
the  arrival  of  Santa  Anna  from  Havana, 
August  leth,  1846.  He  thinks  the  fur- 
nishing him  with  a  passport  to  enaUe 
him  to  pass  the  blockade  "  a  rery  question- 
able policy"  on  the  part  of  our  govern- 
ment, which  it "  is  difficult  to  understand." 
That  Santa  Anna  had  such  a  passport  he 
seems  to  consider  matter  of  public  notorie- 
ty ;  at  all  events,  the  steamer  wluch  had 
ium  on  board  passed  the  blockade  under 
aalvoe  of  artillery  from  the  castle,  and  the 
craek  Uexioan  r^ment,  El  Onra,  the  11th, 
was  drawn  up  on  the  wharf  to  receive  him. 
He  saw  him  walk  up  from  the  wharf  to  the 
palacio  between  a  double  line  of  troops, 
preceded  by  his  young  wife,  a  pretty  girl 
of  seventeen,  who  leaned  upon  the  arm  of 
an  officer.  There  were  no  "vivas,"  and 
the  party  looked  anything  but  pleased  at 
their  cool  reception.  "  Don  Antonb  Lopez 
de  Santa  Anna,"  he  snys,  "  is  a  hale  looking 
m;m  bctncen  fifty  and  Bixty,  with  an  Old 
Bailey  countenance,  iind  a  very  well-built 
wooden  leg.  His  countenance  completely 
betrays  his  character  ;  indeed,  1  never  savr 
a  physiognomy  in  which  the  evil  passions, 
which  he  notoriously  possesses,  were  more 
strongly  marked.  Oily  duplicity,  treach- 
ery, avarice,  and  scusuality  arc  depicted 
in  every  feature,  and  his  well-known 
character  bears  out  the  truth  of  the  impress 
his  vices  have  stamped  upon  hia  face.  In 
person  he  is  portly,  and  not  devoid  of  a 
eertuiu  well-bred  bearing  which  wins  for 
him  golden  opinions  from  the  surface- 
seeing  fair  sex,  to  whom  he  ever  pays  the 
most  courtly  attention." 

The  description  of  the  Mexican  soldiers 
is  equally  flattering  r — 

"  Nothing  can,  by  any  possibility,  be  con- 
ceived more  unlike  a  soldier  tllon  a  Meiicitn 
militar.  The  rogularBrmy  ia  composed  entirely 
of  Indians — miserable-looking  pigmies,  whose 
grenadiers  are  five  feet  high.  Vera  CruB,  being 
a  show  place,  and  iealous  of  its  glory,  generally 
I  to  pat  decent  clotliing,  by  Bubscrip- 
**"  -—'nient  detailed  to  ganisoa  the 
f  datiuag  k  not  conaidsrad 


indlspenMUe  to  the  Hodean  aMiB 
mtukela  of  the  inhntiy  an  (that  is,  if  a 
■ny)  eondsDinod  Ttmrer  mnaketa,  torn 
the  Britiah  MrviM  yean  belim.  f  hi 
them  carnug  firalocka  wUbont  loe 
others  with  bcks  without  hammera,  ibi 
end  of  a  cigar  being  used  as  a  mttch  t 
the  powder  in  the  pan.  Disdpline  tt 
none.  Conraga  a  Mexican  does  Ttat\ 
hut  still  they  nave  that  bnitisb  indiflhi 
death,  which  coold  be  turned  to  aceon 
were  well  led,  and  dEcerad  by  men  of 
and  spirit." 

He  visited  tiie  aetia  and  made 
acquaintMl  with  the  defences  of  tl 
His  opinion  respectiog  the  bombs 
ia  given  as  if  he  were  conacioiia 
was  contradicting  etunmon  reports 


after  mv  visit.  It  snared  a  bombonlo 
is  well  known,  of  several  days;  annnlM 
act  of  cruelty,  in  my  i^nion,  met, 
knowledge,  there  were  do  defraicM  art 
city  which  could  not  have  bees  cania 
ding  the  city  itself,  by  a  coD^e  of  batta 
AlisHouri  volunteers.  I  certaiolv  !■ 
Ciat  nnder  the  itnpression  that  It  wi 
fortiSed  place,  with  the  elception  of  di 
wall  I  have  mentioned,  which,  if  my  : 
servco  me,  was  not  even  loopholcd  for 
ry.  However, tern purary  defcnccsmig 
been  tbmwn  up  in  Iho  interval  betW' 
visit  and  the  American  attack ;  still  I 
but  think  tliat  tiie  bombanlmcnt  was  ci 
unnecessary.  The  caetlo  could  hai 
carried  tiy  a  fri^te'sbonrdera,  having  bi 
hundred  naked  Indians  to  defend  it. 

An  ex-ofiicer  in  the  British  anny 
be  very  likely  to  underrate  any  a 
ment  of  our  troops  in  Mexico ;  b 
tainly  he  would  not  wish  to  publisi 
mcnts  which  could  easily  be  prove 
false,  llie  condition  of  Vera  Cr 
months  nftcr  he  was  there  was  by  nc 
the  same  as  when  he  saw  it ;  tcm 
defences  had  been  thrown  up,  and 
thrown  in  to  protect  them.  He 
means  to  say  that  he  bos  not  cs&mii 
oflicia)  accounts  of  the  taking  of  th 
but  tliat  from  what  he  saw  he  " 
but  think,"  Ac;  in  other  words,  n 
saw  has  merely  given  him  Apnjitdi 
the  bombardment  was  unncccssaij. 
it  may  have  been  neee«sary>  (tlu 
neccasaty  oa  any  act  in  •  bad  wi 
yet  he  havo  toU  ua 


Jdcentures  m  Mexko. 


has  to  «ay,  that  bears  upon  the  war, 
ily  ineidental ;  and  hence,  as  well 
.  the  manner  in  which  it  \u  aaid,  and 
idor.  good  sense,  and  good  humor 
ited  in  all  the  rest  of  the  hook,  one 
a  incliutition  to  listen  to  it  with  at- 
,  and  where  it  includes  statements 
iga  actually  seen,  Ui  receive  them 
le  degree  of  confidence  thej'  natur- 

s  we  have  faith  that  Vera  Cms  was 
defended  when  he  was  there,  making 
ice  for  the  daahy  coloring  of  a 
of  sketches;  but  that  General  Scott 

have  ^one  to  trouble  and  expense. 
«le  of  hfe,  in  order  to  accomplish  in 

and  popular  manner  what  might 
been  none  with  comparative  ease, 
t  bravado,  bloodshed,  and  bulletins, 

to  be  believed  except  on  better  au- 

ihaa  an  Englishman's  prejudice, 
.er  also  a  writer,  who  in  his  very 
:  informs  us  that  he  does  not  be- 
lie Mexicans  (excepting  the  women) 
9  "  one  single  commendable  trait  of 
Icr,"  ought  not  to  be  fairly  suspocKd 
onsciously  underrating  the  efficiency 
ir  troops,  is  also  questionable.  All 
muskets  are  certainly  not  "  con- 
d  Tower  muskets."  or  if  they  are, 
irms  can  be  used  with  some  effect ; 
sy  have  managed  to  kill  off  a  good 
stout  fellows  and  soma  officers,  here 
here,    at  Ccrro  Gordo  and  Churu- 

whom  their  country  did  not  wish  to 
|uil«  so  soon,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
(ill  pop  down  a  few  more  before  our 
al  honor  is  satiated.  SUll  there  is 
biy   much    truth    in    Mr.   Ruxton's 

journey  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the  Cap- 
as  through  Jalapa,  Perote,  and  Puc- 
Beyond  Pcrole  the  country  was 
d  with  robber?,  and  he  travelled  in 
ligeneia  armed  with  a  double-barrel 
1  ditto  carbine,  two  brace  of  pistols, 
blunderbuss.  Every  now  and  then 
ivcr  would  look  into  the  window  and 
'  Aliom  ma]  punto.  muy  mal  punto" 
'  we  are  in  a  very  bad  place — "  look 
ir  arms."  At  Pucbia  the  coach  and 
□tents  were  uwiutely  inspected  by 
r  sny,  in  the  face  of  the  authorities, 
[  no  notice  of  him.  The  road 
bla  is  very  [UclureBque : — 


'^  We  leO,  Puobla  early  in  tlie  momincr,  and, 
as  day  broke,  a  scene  of  surpaailDE  beauty 
bunt  upon  us.  The  eim,  rising  behind  the 
moimtaiua,  covered  the  sky  with  a  cold,  silvery 
]igf>t,  against  whicli  the  peaks  stood  in  buiti 
relief,  while  the  bases    were   elill  veiled  in 

(;looni.  The  anow-clad  peak  of  Ori);abn,  the 
afty  Popocatepetl  (the  hill  that  emnkes)  and 
IzlaccihuBil  (tne  while  wonian)  lifted  their 
heads  now  bright  with  the  morning  sun.  The 
beautiful  plain  of  Cuilluxcoapan,  covered  with 
golden  corn  and  green  waving  maize,  utretched 
oWay  to  the  mountains,  which  riaa  ia  a  gradual 
undulatinj;  line,  froni  winch  in  iKc  detance 
shot  out  inolaied  peaks  and  cones,  all  rlcarand 
well  delinpJ." 


I  part  of  the 


At  length  the  dangi 
road  is  passed. 

"  We  ifoon  after  crMled  the  ridge  of  tlie 
mountain,  and,  descending  a  winmng  road, 
turned  an  abrupt  bill,  and  juai  aa  f  was  settling 
myself  in  the  comer  for  a  good  sleep,  my  arm 
was  seized  convnliiively  by  my  opposite  ueifh- 
bor,  who,  with  half  hitr  body  ont  of  llie  win- 
dow, vocifemted  :  '  Ui  csta,  hi  osla,  mire,  por 
Dios,  mire  1' — Look  out,  for  God's  sake  !  there 
it  is.  Thinking  a  ladron  was  in  sight,  I  seized 
my  gim ;  but  my  friend,  seeing  mv  iniMake, 
drew  io  bis  head,  aaying, 'No, !io,Mcjico,Me- 
jico,  la  ciudad  '.' 

"  To  stop  the  coacb  and  jiimpim  the  box  was 
the  work  of  a  moment ;  and,  looking  down  from 
the  same  spot  where  probably  Cortoz  stood 
thrtfl  hundred  veara  ago,  before  me  lay  Iho  city 
and  valley  of  Mexico,  bathed  by  the  soft  flood- 


clay,  who  does  not  feel  the  blood  thrill  in  his 
veins  at  the  first  sight  of  tbjs  beaatiful  scone. 
What  must  have  bwn  the  feelings  of  Cortei, 
when,  with  hla  bandfut  of  followers,  h" looked 
down  upon  the  smiling  prospect  at  hja  feet,  the 
land  of  promise  which  was  In  repay  thcni  for 
all  the  toil  and  dangers  they  bad  encountered  \ 
"  The  Crst  impression  which  ftruck  me  on 
seeing  tiie  valley  of  Mexico  was  the  perfect, 
almoM  nnnatural,  Iranqaillity  of  the  scene. 
The  valley,  which  Is  aboat  sixty  miles  long  by 
forty  in  breadth,  is  on  all  sides  inclosed  by 
mountains,  llie  most  elevated  of  wliich  are  on 
the  southern  side  j  in  the  distanrc  are  the  vol- 
canoes of  Popocatepetl  and  IztaccihuatI,  and 
numerous  peaks  of  difierent  elevation.  The 
Inkes  of  Tescoco  a'nd  Chaico  glitter  in  the  sun 
like  bamishod  silver,  or,  shaded  by  the  vapors 
which  often  rise  from  them,  he  cold  and  irain- 
<|ui!  on  the  plain.  The  distant  view  of  the  city, 
with  its  white  buildings  and  uumeroQa  church- 
es, its  regular  streets  and  shaded  pascos,  greatly 
augments  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  over  which 
floats  a  solemn,  delightful  ttanquiUitj." 
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Alas  I  this '  beautiful  valley  has  seen 
another  sight  since  it  was  thus  looked  upon, 
and  its  green  tnrf  is  now  the  sepulchre  of 
many  a  orave  soldier. 

The  character  of  the  mass  of  the  city 
population  has  not  probably  improved  un- 
.der  the  refining  influence  of  a  victorious 
army;  and  if  the  following  account  be 
not  greatly  exaggerated,  we  ought  to  feel 
almost  as  much  compasedon  for  our  brave 
occupying  troops,  many  of  whom,  doubt- 
leas,  were  in  early  life  accustomed  to  dif- 
ferent society,  as  though  they  were  engaged 
in  actual  conflict : — 

**  On  entering  the  town,  one  is  stmck  with 
the  regularity  of  the  streets,  the  chaste  archi- 
tecture of  the  buildings,  the  miserable  appear^ 
ance  of  the  population,  the  downcast  look  of 
the  men,  the  absence  of  ostentatious  display  of 
wealth,  and  the  prevalence  of  filth  which 
everywhere  meet  tne  eye.  On  every  side  the 
passenger  is  importuned  for  charity.  Disgusts 
ing  lepers  whine  for  clacos ;  maimed  and  mu- 
tiwted  wretches,  mounted  on  the  backs  of  por- 
ters, thrust  out  their  distorted  limbs  and  expose 
their  sores,  urging  their  human  steeds  to  in- 
crease their  pace  as  their  victim  increases  his 
to  avoid  them.  Rows  of  cripples  are  brought 
into  the  street  the  first  thinff  in  the  morning, 
and  deposited  against  a  wall,  whence  their  in- 
fernal whine  is  heard  the  live-long  day.  *  *  * 
Mexico  is  the  head  quarters  of  dirt.  The  streets 
are  dirty,  the  houses  arc  dirty,  the  men  are 
dirty  and  the  women  dirtier;  and  everything 
you  eat  and  drink  is  dirty.  *  ♦  *  Observe 
every  countenance ;  with  hardly  an  exception 
a  physiognomist  will  detect  the  expression  of 
vice  and  crime  and  conscious  guilt  in  each. 
No  one  looks  you  in  the  face,  but  all  slouch 
past  with  downcast  eyes  and  hang-dog  look, 
*  intent  upon  thoughts  that  will  not  bear  the  light. 
The  shops  are  poor  and  ill-supplied,  the  markets 
filthy  in  the  extreme.  I^et  no  fastidious  stomach 
look  into  the  shops  where  pastry  is  made." 

For  the  manners  of  the  better  society 
of  the  city,  Mr.  Ruxton  refers  the  reader 
to  the  work  of  Madame  Calderon  de  la 
Barca ;  he  confines  his  own  observations  to 
the  worst  classes,  which  seem  to  offer  a 
sufficiently  strong  excitement  to  please  the 
most  adventurous;  he  having  witnessed 
two  stabbings,  one  of  which  was  mortal, 
among  the  pulquerias  and  fandangos,  in  a 
single  night. 

He  left  the  capital  on  the  14th  of  Sep- 
tember, while  the  artillery  was  announcing 
a  Anna's  entrance.  On  the  road  to- 
i  Qaeniarol  three  days  out,  his  party 


were  menaced  by  some  nibbei«»  i 
tired  on  perceivinff  a  foreigner,  'tha 
superbly  mounted  and  well  nrmi 
J  carbine,  sword,  and  pistols ;  and  ei 
a  lasso  hangnng  on  the  horn  of  hii 
peaked  saddle.  The  leader  inquire 
diligencia  had  many  passengers.  1 
companies  parted,  wishii^  eaeh 
"  buen  viage  "  and  "  y  buena  fortu 
At  Leon,  a  large  town  on  the  I 
of  Quanaxato,  the  author  had,  n 
styles  a  "  little  afiGsdr  that  was  nc^ 
ing  disagreeable  to  him :" — 

**  Returning  from  the  plasa  tfaroogh 
narrow  street,  I  was  detected  as  a  stra 
a  knot  of  idle  rascals  standing  at  the  d 
pulque-shop,  who  immediately  saluted  i 
cries  of  *Texano,  Texano,  que  mean 
kill  him,  the  Yankee  dog.  Wishing  to 
renconnter  with  such  odds,  and  with  i 
means  of  defence  than  a  bowie-knife,  I 
on  this  occasion  that  discretion  would  1 
the  better  part  of  valor,  so  I  turned 
another  dark  street,  but  was  instantly  ] 
by  the  crowd,  who  followed,  yelling  at  m 
Luckily,  an  opportune  and  dark  doorwi 
ed  me  a  shelter,  and  I  crouched  in  it  as  m^ 
ers  passed  with  loud  cries  and  knives  I 
The  instant  that  they  all,  as  I  imami 
passed  me,  I  emerged  from  my  hiifin, 
and  ran  almost  mto  the  very  arms  of  th 
were  bringing  up  the  rear.  *  Hi  esta,  1 
they  shouted,  baring  their  knives  and 
at  me.  *  Maten  le,  maten  le !' — here  he 
he  is :  kill  him,  kill  the  jackass.  Th 
ness  was  in  my  favor.  As  the  foren 
rushed  at  me  with  uplifted  blade  I 
quickly  to  one  side,  and  at  the  same  i 
thrurit  at  him  with  my  knife.  lie  stuml 
ward  on  his  knees  with  a  cry  of  *  Dios  ! 
matado' — he  has  killed  me — and  fell 
face.  One  of  the  remaining  two  ran  t< 
sistance,  the  other  made  toward  me ;  b 
ing  that  I  was  inclined  to  compare  no 
him  and  waited  his  attack,  he  slacke 
pace  and  declined  encounter.  I  return 
meson,  and,  without  telling  the  Spania 
had  occurred,  gave  directions  for  tne  an 
be  ready  at  midnight,  and  shortly  after ' 
in  the  saddle  and  on  the  road.'" 

After  passing  Zacatecas  on  th 
October,  the  road  lay  through  a  \ 
tract,  or  Mai  Pais — an  evil  land,  a 
regions  are  termed  by  the  Mexican 

**  The  valley,  between  two  ridges  or 
is  completely  filled  up  to  nearly  a  le 
the  sierra  itself;  it  is,  therefore,  impo 
judge  of  the  height  of  the  tnaet  of 


raUed  bjr  the  volcano.  The  cmler  is  aboul  fiwe 
>r«ix  faundml  yards  in  circuinrerenc«,  and  fillpd 
■viih  a  species  of  dwarf  uak.  mezquite.  und 
UKoa-troes,  mliich  grow  onl  of  the  crevices  nf 
the  lara.  In  it  is  a  smill,  ntngnant  take,  the 
valer  of  which  is  green  and  bntekish;  huge 
blocks  of  hva  ond  Bcoriii  snrround  the  lake, 
which  i*  fringftd  with  rank  ahrube  and  cactus. 
It  is  ■  dimnil,  lonely  spot,  and  ihe  ground  rum- 
We«  aodeT  ttie  (rcail  of  tlie  paswng  horac.  A 
largo  crane  stood,  with  upniifed  leg,  on  a  rock 
in  Uie  pool,  and  %jmati  (a  Bpeciee  of  wild  hog) 
was  wallowing  near  it  in  the  tnud.  Not  a 
lireatli  of  air  ruffled  Ihe  inky  surface  of  tho 
lake,  which  lay  as  nndislnrbed  as  a  sheet  of 
glssD,  save  where  here  and  thero  a  huge  water- 
■mke  glided  acrms  with  nplifted  head,  or  a 
dock  Bwam  f  lowly  out  from  the  shadow  of  ^e 
^h^ulM;oser(^d  margin,  followed  by  ita  downy 

pttJgWIJ'. 

■■  I  led  my  hnrae  down  In  the  edge  of  the 
water,  but  he  refused  to  drink  Iho  slimy  linuid, 
in  which  frogs,  efu>,  and  reptiles  of  every  Kind 
weredartinganddiving.  Many  new  ana  citri- 
ODS  water-plants  floated  near  the  margin,  and 
o«ie.  lotuii-leai-ed,  with  bowJI,  delicate  tendrils, 
formed  a  kind  of  net-work  on  the  water,  with 
s  H^iperb  crinison  flower,  which  exhibited  a 
beautiful  contrast  with  the  inky  blackness  of 
ibo  pool.  The  Mexicans,  as  iliey  passed  this 
•put,  crossed  themselvos  reverently,  and  mut- 
lercd  an  Ave  Maria;  for  in  the  lonely  re- 
gions of  the  Mai  Pais,  the  superstitions  In- 
dian believes  that  demons  and  gnomes,  and 
spirits  of  evil  purposes  liave  tlicir  du-ciUijig- 
[Jsces,  whence  they  not  unfrequcnlly  pounce 
upou  the  nolitory  tmvellor,  and  bear  him  into 
Ibe  cavemouBi  bowels  of  the  earth  ;  the  arched 
roof  of  Ihe  prison-house  resonndins  to  the  tread 
of  their  horses  as  tbey  pass  the  dreaded  spot, 
■nntiering  rapidly  their  pmyere,  and  handling 
their  amukits  aodcharmelo  keep  olT  the  treach- 
erous bogles  who  invisibly  beset  the  paih. 

"The  siirronndiog  country  is  curiously  dis- 
turbed, and  the  flow  of  the  molten  lava  can 
essi);  be  traced,  wilh  ils  undulations,  and  even 
retaining  the  exact  form  of  the  ripple  as  It  flow- 
ed down  from  the  crater.  Hollow  conea  ap- 
pear at  intervals  like  gigantic  petrilied  hubbtes, 
awl  extend  far  into  the  plain.  Homo  of  these, 
in  sbape  like  an  inverted  cup,  are  rent,  and 
piESenl  largo  fissures,  while  otlieis  arc  broken 
in  two,  one  half  only  remaining,  which  eiihibit 
the  thickness  of  the  i^hcll  of  bjiiallic  lava  to  be 
only  fnim  one  to  three  feet.'' 

He    reached    Dtirango  on  the  foiirlh. 

This   lie  describes  as  a  picturesque  city, 

with  two  or  three  large  ohurchee,  and  some 

vernmcnt  buildings,  fair  to  the  eye  but 

il  within,"  with  a  jiopululion  of  eighteen 

lUsanJ,   "BeTcntecn  tliousHnd  of  whom 

rwa  roguea  and  rascals."     It  was  during 

TOb  I.  ao.  m.  nw  axaaa.  SI 


his  visit  in  dread  and  expectation  of  an  In- 
dian invasion. 

'  Some  five  hundred  Camancbea  were  known 
..  bein  the  vicinity  toward  the  norl7i-;afJ;  so, 
after  a  fanfaron  of  i<eveml  diiys,  and  high  ma» 
'    the  church  for  the  repose  of  those  who  w 


going  Id  be  killed,  Jcc,  tlie  troops  and  vsUentM 
of  the  city,  with  beating  drums  nnd  fving 
colors,  marched  out  to  the  loMh-in-jf.  and  hap- 


penod    to  miss  '  loa  harbaros,'       Hon'ei 
saved  Ihem  a  sound  drubbing,  and  the  country 
the  valientes  who  would  have  been  killed,'' 

The  inhnbitanla  of  Duntngo  and  Chi- 
huahua live  in  perpetual  similar  alarms. 
Beyond  the  city  of  Durango  to  the  nortli 


and  north-west,  stretch  h 


the  v 


cultivated  and  tiupeoplcd  plauie  of  Chihua- 
hua, the  Itolson  de  Mupimi,  and  the  arid 
deserts  of  Gila.  In  the  oases  of  these. 
the  wild  and  hostile  Apaches  have  their 
dwelling-places,  from  which  they  contm- 
ually  descend  upon  the  border  settlements 
and  haciendas,  sweeping  off  the  herds  of 
horses  and  mules,  and  Barbarously  kill- 
ing the  unarmed  peasantry.  The  Ca- 
manches,  also,  from  the  distant  prairie 
country  beyond  the  .Del  Norte  and  Rio 
Pecoa,  make  annua)  expeditions  into  these 
States,  and  frequently  far  into  the  interior, 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  animala  and 
slaves,  carrying  off  the  young  boys  and 
girls,  and  massacring  t£e  adults  in  the 
most  barbarous  manner. 

The  author,  on  leaving  Mexico,  concludes 
the  chapter  with  some  general  remarks 
on  the  condition  of  the  country,  character 
of  the  people,  etc.,  the  tone  of  which  may 
be  guessed  from  the  extract  from  his  pre-* 
face.  We  have  only  room  for  one  or  two 
paragraphs. 

"  The  Mexicans,  as  a  people,  rank  decidedly 
low  in  the  scale  of  humanily.  Tlicy  are  de- 
ficient in  momi  n^i  well  as  physical  organixa- 
tlon  ;  by  the  latter  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that 
they  are  wanting  in  corporeal  qualities,  al- 
tliongh  certainly  inferiorto  m<wt  races  in  bod- 
ily strength  ;  but  tiierc  is  a  deficiency  in  Unt 
respect  which  is  invariablv  fonnd  attendant 
upon  a  low  state  ofinoral  or  Intel  leclual  organ- 
ization. They  are  trencherons.  canning,  in- 
dolent, and  without  ener^-,  and  cowardly  by 
nature.  Inherent, instinctive  cowardice  is  rare- 
ly met  with  in  any  race  of  men,  yet  I  affirm 
tliat  in  this  Instance  it  certainly  exists,  and  it 
moft  conspicuous ;  they  possess  at  the  nme 
time  that  amotint  of  bratJaH  'iTi^fieie 
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teth  wlueli  GAO  be  tuned  to  good  ftcooirai  in 
soldiers,  and  I  believe,  if  properly  led,  that  the 
Mexicans  would  on  this  accoont  behave  toler- 
ably well  in  the  field,  but  no  more  than  tolera- 

**  It  is  a  matter  of  little  astonishment  to  me 
that  the  country  is  in  the  state  it  is.  It  can 
never  progress  or  becotne  civUised  until  its 
present  papulation  is  supplanted  by  a  more 
energetic  one.  The  present  would-'be  repub- 
lican fcnrm  of  government  is  not  adapted  to 
such  a  population  as  exists  in  Mexico,  as  is 
plainly  evident  in  the  effects  of  the  constantly- 
recurring  revolutions.  Until  a  people  can  ap- 
preciate the  great  principles  of  civil  and  relig- 
ions liberty,  ute  advantages  of  free  institutions 
are  thrown  away  upon  them.  A  lon^  minority 
has  to  be  passed  through  before  this  can  fc« 
efieeted ;  and,  in  this  instance,  before  the  requi- 
site fitness  can  be  attained,  the  country  will 
probably  have  passed  from  the  hands  of  its 
present  owners  to  a  more  able  and  energetic 
•race.  Ota  the  subject  of  government  I  will  not 
touch :  I  maintain  that  the  Mexicans  are  inca- 
pable of  se{^govemment,  and  wiU  always  be  so 
until  regeneiated." 

Whether  our  own  unr^renerate  nation 
is  caDed  upon  to  propagate  with  the  point 
of  the  bayonet^  the  true  political  faith 
among  this  benighted  people,  is  a  question, 
which  it  is  to  be  hoped  injl  never  need  to 
be  discussed  before  a  class  of  readers  who 
do  not  look  for  their  opinions  to  the  col- 
umns of  the  daily  newspapers. 

On  the  road  from  Durango  to  Mapimi, 
the  author  had  a  little  adventure  with  his 
Mexican  muleteer,  which  may  account  for 
some  of  his  prejudice  against  the  nation  : — 

"  Oct  11^.— To  the  rancho  of  Los  Sauces — 
the  willows.  The  plains  to-day  were  covered 
with  cattle,  and  horses  and  mules.  In  the 
morning  I  was  riding  slowly  ahead  of  my  caval- 
lada,  passing  at  the  time  through  a  lonely 
mezquite-grove,  when  the  sudden  report  of  fire- 
arms, and  the  whistling  of  a  bullet  passing  my 
head  at  rather  unpleasantly  close  quartern, 
caused  me  to  turn  sliarply  round,  when  I  saw 
my  amiable  mozo  with  a  pistol  in  his  hand,  some 
fifteen  yards  behind  me,  looking  very  guilty  and 
foolish.  To  whip  a  pistol  out  of  my  holsters 
and  ride  up  to  him  was  the  work  of  an  instant ; 
and  I  was  on  the  point  of  blowing  out  his 
brains,  when  his  terrified  and  absurdly  guilty- 
looking  face  turned  my  ire  into  an  imm^eratc 
fit  of  laughter* 

<« « Amiso,'  I  said  to  him,  '  do  you  call  this 
being  skilled  in  the  use  of  arms,  to  miss  my 
head  at  fifteen  yards  ?' 

•**Ak,caM<ero/  tnthe  name  of  all  the  saints 
'mU&tbbX  yoOf  but  at  a  duck  whkh  was 


flying  over  the  raad.  No  lo  cne  9U  m 
your  worship  cannot  believe  I  wouM  do 
thing."  Now  it  so  happened,  that  tfai 
whidi  I  had  given  him  to  cany  were  ■« 
a  pair  of  holsters  tightly  bucued  and  i 
round  his  waist  U  was  a  difficult  m 
unbuckle  them  at  any  time :  and  as  to 
had  time  to  get  one  out  to  fire  at  a  due 
over  the  road,  it  was  imposdble,  even  if 
idea  had  occuned  to  him.  I  was  cot 
the  duck  was  a  faUe,  invented  when 
missed  me,  and,  in  order  to  save  my  ■ 
tion,  and  my  head  from  another  sporti 
dispUy,  I  halted  and  took  from  him  evi 
in  the  shape  of  offensive  weapon,  not  a 
his  knife;  and  wound  up  a  sermon  ^ 
deemed  it  necessary  to  give  him,  by  admiii 
a  couple  of  dozen,  well  laid  on  with  the 
end  of  my  surcingle,  at  the  same  time 
him  to  understand,  that  if,  hereafter 
reason  to  suspect  that  he  had  even  dm 
another  attempt  upon  my  life,  I  woul 
him  without  a  mtxnent's  hesitation.  I 
from  El  Chorro  thirty-six  miles." 

On  the  26th,  at  GuajoquQla,  be  < 
tercd  a  half-starved  Kentuckian,  w! 
j\i8t  been  found  and  brought  in  fn 
sierra,  where  the  remamder  of  hi 
pany  were  wandering  without  fo 
water,  if  not  already  dead.  They 
party  of  Santa  Fe  teamsters,  who  1 
a  caravan  to  proceed  across  the  cou 
the  United  States. 

"  According  to  his  account,  the  oth€ 
long  ere  this  have  perished,  for  when 
them  they  were  prostrate  on  the  grounc 
to  rise,  and  praying  for  deatli.  In  the 
recovering  some  of  their  effects,  his  coi 
after  recruiting  his  strength,  had  start 
to  tlie  8pot  with  some  Mexicans,  but  m 
party  of  Ca mane bcs,  they  had  returned 
reaching  the  place.  The  next  day,  1 
some  vuqueros  entered  tlie  town,  bee 
or  seven  Americans  behind  their  sadc 
toward  the  evening  two  more  were  bn 
makinof  eleven  in  all  who  had  arrived 
mitferable,  emaciated  creatures  it  has  m 
my  lot  to  see.  WitJi  long  hair  and  hot 
thin,  cadaverous  faces,  with  check-be 
jecting  ahiiost  through  tlie  skin,  a 
mouths  cracked  with  ttio  drought,  I 
mounted  before  my  door,  weak  and 
able  to  stand ;  most  of  them  had  enti 
their  voices,  and  some  were  giddy  a 
headed  witJi  tl;e  sufferings  they  had 
From  their  account  I  had  no  doubt  U 
their  party  were  perishing  in  the  siern 
probably  had  expired ;  for  they  were 
exhausted  when  the  last  of  thoee  wlic 
rived  left  the  spot  when  tbe)r  bad  b« 
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Iter  ordering  my  servant  to  make  a  large 
MOtitf  of  itrSni^  soap  for  the  poor  fellows,  and 
Qvidiiig  for  their  immediate  wants,  I  proceed- 
to  the  akalde  of  the  place,  and  told  nim  the 
STf  •  He  at  once  agreed  with  me  that  some 
m  miut  be  taken  to  rescue  the  sofiferers  if 
D  rnHfe,  but  he  donhted  if  the  people  hi  the 
im  WDold  andertake  the  expedition,  as  it  was 
own  that  the  Indians  were  in  the  sieiras,  and 
fiuet  In  erery  part,  and  it  was  a  perfect  mir- 
le  how  the  men  had  reached  ttie  town  in 
fistf.  He  also  promised  me  that  the  men 
oub  not  be  cotmned,  bnt  allowed  to  go  at 
r»e  oo  parole,  until  he  had  communicated 
ilh  the  Governor  of  Chihaahua,  and  that  a 
fge  roan  shoold  be  provided  for  them,  where 
Bj  wonU  be  at  perfect  liberty.** 


Not  content  with  informing  the  alcalde, 
IT  traveller  procured  four  or  five  ranche- 
Sy  and  went  on  an  expedition  after  the 
It  men ;  but  they  were  unsuccessful,  and 
ere  ob%ed  to  return  after  their  animals 
id  been  thirty  hours  without  water. 
The  matter-of-fact  manner  in  which  all 
is  is  told  is  very  delightful.  The  author 
lea  not  seem  to  wish  to  make  a  display 
'  his  humanity  or  his  courage,  and  hence, 
though  his  adventures  are  often  hazard- 
is,  he  does  not  offend  belief.  His  prc- 
diccs  arc  as  open  as  the  day,  and  they 
e  not  such  as  influence  his  facts.  AI- 
lough  it  is  evident  that  he  thoroughly 
Ues  and  despises  the  Mexicans,  yet  he 
)es  not  conceal  the  behavior  of  the  al- 
ide  in  this  instance,  who  certainly  did 
I  that  he  could  do  for  the  unfortunate 
mericans. 

Chihuahua,  when  our  author  reached  it, 
i  the  8  th  of  November,  was  in  a  great 
rment  on  accohnt  of  the  expected  advance 
'  the  Americans.  The  city  contains  from 
g^ht  to  ten  thousand  inhabitants.  The 
ypulation  of  the  whole  province  is  over- 
«miated  at  180,000  :  its  area  is  107,584 
[oare  miles.  Not  twenty  square  miles  are 
idcr  cultivation,  and  at  least  three-fifths 
the  whole  is  sterile  and  unproductive, 
t  this  time  the  American  forces  were  en- 
imped  on  the  borders  of  the  great  desert. 
1  rear  of  them  was  the  American  cara- 
ma  of  two  hundred  wagons  of  goods, 
hich  entering  Santa  Fe  with  the  troops, 
id  paid  no  duty  there  ;  the  duty,  there- 
ire»  five  hundred  dollars  on  each  wagon, 
oidd  have  been  payable  to  the  Governor 
r  Cbihualiua,  ana  would  have  been  ser- 


viceable to  the  Mexicans  m  enabting  them 
to  rabe  troops. 

^  They  were  therefore  ordered  to  remain  in 
rear  of  the  troops,  and  not  to  advance  except- 
ing under  their  escort  The  commanding  offi- 
cer deemed  it  impradentto  allow  such  an  amount 
of  the  sinews  of  war  to  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  enemy,  to  be  ui«d  against  the  Americans. 
That  this  was  verv  proper  under  the  drcuro- 
stances  there  could  he  no  gainsaying,  but  at 
the  same  time  there  was  a  very  large  amount 
of  property  belonging  to  English  merchajits  and 
others  of  neutral  nations,  who  were  suffering 
enormous  losses  by  the  detention  of  their  goods ; 
and  as  no  official  notification  had  been  given 
of  the  hlndkade  of  the  frontier  town  of  Santa 
Fe,  this  prohibition  to  proceed  was  consklered 
unjust  and  arbitrary.  My  opinion,  however, 
is,  that  the  officer  in  command  of  the  United 
States  troops  was  perfectly  justified  in  the 
course  he  pursued,  knowing  well  the  uses  to 
which  the  money  thus  obtained  would  have 
been  applied." 

It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Ruxton,  who  would 
certainly,  from  the  passage  here  given, 
and  indeed  almost  the  whole  of  his  book, 
appear  to  be  a  fair-minded  man,  and  above 
petty  national  prejudice,  should  suffer  him- 
self to  be  easily  led  into  error  whenever  ho 
has  occasion  to  speak  of  our  brilliant  vic- 
tories. Thus  in  the  passage  mentioning 
the  taking  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  more  especial- 
ly in  a  paragraph  we  shall  quote  presently 
respecting  the  capture  of  Chihuahua,  if 
there  were  any  foundation  for  his  state- 
ments, it  would  inevitably  tend  very  much 
to  diminish  the  lustre  of  our  arms.  We  do 
not  quote  him  on  these  points  to  uphold 
his  views,  but  because  they  are  the  testi- 
mony of  one  who,  in  every  other  respect, 
seems  to  desire  to  be  impartial.  Success, 
in  military  affairs,  covers  a  multitude  of 
evils  ;  the  glare  of  glory  blinds  the  popu- 
lar eye,  and  the  real  truth  of  circumstances 
does  not  appear,  sometimes,  till  after  the 
lapse  of  years.  A  writer  or  speaker  who 
should,  in  addressing  the  pubUc  in  a  mass 
meeting,  or  through  a  political  journal,  ven- 
ture at  the  present  time  to  hint  aught  in 
disparagement  of  any  aohievement  of  any 
portion  of  our  army  in  this  bad  war,  would 
be  liissed  from  the  stage  or  burned  in  efiig}' 
in  the  streets.  Even  those  most  strongly 
opposed  to  the  war  tliink  themselves  obliged 
to  succumb  to  the  popular  enthusiasm,  and 
affect  more  pride  in  our  deat-bonx^t  *^ 
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aaioml^  hereafter.  So  long  as  the  fever 
rages  mthin^  it  will  break  out, in  one  quar- 
ter or  another.  It  would  be  better  if,  while 
we  admit  the  strength  of  our  nation's  right- 
hand,  we  could  defer  awhile  rejcncing  over 
the  blows  it  has  struck  in  an  unjust  con- 
test. At  least,  let  us  not  magnify  them 
till  our  people  fall  into  a  brutish  desire  of 
striking  more,  merely  to  show  how  well  it 
can  hit.  This  is  no  injustice  to  any  portion 
of  the  army.  In  so  far  as  we  know  and 
beheve,  they  all  seem  to  have  done  their 
duty,  but  their  success  ought  not  to  pre- 
vent us  from  endeavoring  to  satisfy  our- 
selves fuUy  upon  the  subject.  Indeed,  in 
such  a  war  as  this  it  should  be  the  busi- 
ness of  every  citizen  to  hold  our  soldiers 
to  a  strict  account  before  the  tribunal  of 
his  private  judgment,  and  see  particularly, 
that  they,  none  of  them,  go  beyond  their 
instructions. 

With  these  opinions,  we  quote  Mr.  Rux- 
ton's  statements  for  what  they  are  worth. 
His  account  of  the  Mexican  troops,  we  can- 
not but  think,  underrates  their  strength,  and 
his  views  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
bv  ours  are,  it  may  be,  wholly  the  result 
of  prejudice,  where  they  contravene  our 
extra  Ficayune  correspondence  and  official 
dfisratches. 

He  left  Chihuahua  under  an  escort, 
which,  he  says, 

"  Consisted  of  two  or  three  drapoons  of  the 
regiment  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  had  been  several 
years  in  Santa  Fe,  bnt  had  run  away  with  the 
governor  on  the  approach  of  tlie  Americans, 
and  were  now  stationed  at  Cliihuahua.  Their 
hoTses — wretched,  half-starved  animals — were 
borrowed  for  the  occasion ;  and  the  men,  re- 
fusing to  march  without  some  provision  for  the 
road,  were  advanced  their  'sueldo'  by  a  rnt- 
riodc  merchant  of  the  town,  who  gave  each  a 
handfal  of  copper  coins,  which  they  carefully 
tied  up  in  the  edmrs  of  their  sarapes.  Their 
ori|^l  and  uniform  (in  rags).  One 
rDfoad-brimmed  straw  hiLanoCher 
9f  tfed  ipund  his  head.    One  had 


Vera  Cruz.  I  maylui  well  here  ment 
two  or  three  months  after,  Colonel  D 
with  nine  hundred  volnnteers,  marched 
the  state  of  Chihuahua,  defeating  on  o 
sion  three  thousand  Mexicans  wit 
slaughter,  and  taking  the  city  itself, 
losing  one  man  in  the  campai^. 

*'At  Sacramento  the  Mexicans  in 
themselves  behind  formidable  breastwo 
ing  ten  or  twelve  meces  of  artillery  in 
and  numbering  at  least  three  thonaan 
it  be  believed  that  these  misentble  e 
were  driven  from  their  position,  and  sK 
ed  like  sheep,  by  nine  hundred  raw  faae 
men,  who  did  not  lose  one  singU  mm, 
encounter?" 

At  El  Paso  our  author  foui 
American  prisoners  whom  he  endi 
to  assist  in  escaping.  The  8<nl  of  1 
partment  is  very  nch,  and  should 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Americani 
soon,  he  says,  become  a  thriving  setd 
for  the  hwly  backwoodsman,  with 
on  one  shoulder,  and  rifle  on  the  otl 
not  be  deterred  by  the  savage,  1 
present  pusillanimotis  owners  oft) 
from  turning  it  to  account. 

The  view  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  i 
ary  detachment  under  Colonel  Do 
and  the  observations  upon  our 
which  follow  it,  deserve  quoting  an 
entire  as  our  limits  will  permit  :-— 

^  Staying  at  Fray  Cristoval  but  one 
pushed  on  to  the  ruins  of  Valverde, 
descried  rancheria,  a  few  miles  beyon 
was  the  advanced  post  of  tlie  Amencai 
Here,  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  rivi 
heavy  timber,  I  found  a  great  portioi 
caravan  which  I  have  l^foro  mentit 
being  en  route  to  Chihuahua,  and  alao  a 
iug  party  under  the  command  of  Lk 
Abert,  of  the  United  States  Topog 
Engineers. 

*'  Provisions  of  all  kinds  were  very  ■ 
the  camp,  and  the  game,  being  cmistan! 
ed,  soon  disappeared.  Haviqg  been  ii 
join  the  hospitable  mesa  of  flw  ofljoan 
Engineers,!  fortuntslydidiiol  soflbr,! 
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?y  were  living  on  theit  rations,  and  on 
nco  of  our  gnns.  Tiie  traders,  mostly 
len  froin  the  eMtern  cities,  wen?  fine, 
ellowiii,  who  employ  their  capital  in  this 
euuse  it  combines  pie OJiurc  with  profit, 
excilemeat  auil  ilaoger  of  the  jouraey 
tlie  Indian  country  nrc  more  agreeable 

I  monolonona  lire  of  a  city  merchant, 
untetrs'  camp  wosrotne  tliree  miles  ap 
r  on  the  othef  "Up.  C-olonel  Doniphan, 
mmandf^,  hnd  jiiet  retamed  Tram  an 
on  into  the  Navsjo  coontry  for  llie  par- 
making  a  treaty  with  tho  cluefs  of  tliat 
who  have  hilhorto  been  bitter  eneniie9 
iew  Mexicans.  From  appearanctia  no 
lid  hare  imagined  this  to  be  a  military 
Ttenl.     The  tents  were  in  a   line,  but 

II  nnifonnily  ceased.  There  were  do 
ODB  in  force  with  resard  to  cleanlineGs. 
np  was  strewed  with  bones  and  aflHl  of 
le  alaii^liteiod  for  its  supply,  and  not 
hteat   attention   was   paiij   to   keeping 

from  other  occumulationa  of  tilth, 
en,  unwaihed  and  unshaven,  were 
ind  dirty,  without  uniforms,  and  dreiieed 

how,  tncy  pleaaed.  They  wandermj 
Btle«8  and  eicKly -looking,  or  were  sitting 
M  playing  at  cards,  aid  sweariof  and 
,  even  at  the  t^cera  if  they  interfered 

it,  (as  1  witnesaed.)  The  greatest 
ritiea  constantly  took  place.  Entries, 
lard,  ullJiough  in  an  eneiny's  country, 
Died  nnneceESary;  »nd  one  fine  day, 
the  lime  I  was  here,  three  Navitjo 
ran  off  with  a  tlock  of  eight  hundred 
etoiiging  to  tlie  camp,  killing  tlie  two 
;rs  in  charge  of  them,  and  reaching  the 
ins  in  safety  with  their  booty.  Their 
nd  horses  were  straying  over  the  conn- 
fact,  the  most  total  vrant  of  discipline 
Mrentin  everything.  These  very  men, 
r,  were  aa  full  of  light  as  game-cocka, 
rtly  afler  defeated  fonr  times  tlieir  num- 
«xicansatSacramenlonearChihiiahua. 
I  American  can  never  be  made  a  soldier ; 
ilitntion  will  not  bear  tho  restraint  of 
ic.ncitlier  wiil  his  very  mistaken  notions 
herty  allow  hfm  to  subject  Umsotf  to  its 
ry  control.     In   a   country   abounding 

the  necessaries  of  life,  and  where  any 
physical  ability  is  at  no  Ions  for  profita- 
ployraent ;  moreover,  where,  from  llie 
>f  the  country,  tho  loiver  classes  lead  a 
>  from  all  the  restraint  of  society,  and 
Is  conventional  laws,  it  is  easy  to  con- 
at  it  would  require  great  inducciDenL"! 
in  to  enter  tho  army,  and  subject  himsoif 
ilinc  for  the  sake  of  the  trifling  romunera- 
jen  30  many  otlior  sources  of  profitable 
oenl  are  open  to  him.  For  these  rua- 
!  service  is  unpopnlar.and  only  resorted 
en  who  are  either  too  indolent  to  work, 
1  charactera  prevent  them  seeking 
lent 


"The  volunleering  service,  on 'the  other 
hand,  Is  eagerly  souglil,  on  occasions  snch  as 
the  present  war  with  Mexico  affords,  by  young 
men  even  of  the  most  respectable  classes,  as,  in 
this,  discipline  exists  but  in  name,  and  they 
have  privileges  anil  rights, each  as  electing 
their  own  olficers.  iLc,  which  Uiey  consider  to 
be  more  consonant  to  their  ideas  of  liberty  and 
equahly.  The  system  is  palpably  bad,  aa  they 
have  BulBciently  proved  in  this  war.  The 
election  of  oSicors  is  made  cntirclv  a  political 
question,  and  quite  irrespective  of  their  militaiy 
qualities,  and,  knowing  the  footing  on  which 
they  stand  with  the  men,  they,  if  even  they 
know  how,  are  oftaid  to  exact  of  them  either 
order  or  discipline.  Of  drill  or  manceuvring 
the  volunteers  have  little  or  no  idea.  'Every 
man  on  his  own  hook'  is  theirsystem  in  action: 
and  Irosting  to,  and  confident  in,  their  undenia- 
ble bravery,  they  'go  ahead,'  and  overcome  all 
obslados.  No  people  know  better  the  advan- 
tages of  discipline  than  do  the  officers  of  the 
regular  service ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  their  credit 
that  they  can  keep  the  standing  army  in  the 
state  it  is,  Aflitismostlycomposedof  foreign- 
ers— Gennans,  English,  and  Irixh, and  deserters 
from  the  British  arcny — they  miglit  be  bronght 
to  as  perfect  u  state  of  discipline  as  any  of  Sie 
amiies  of  Europe ;  but  the  feeling  of  the  peo- 
ple wilt  not  permit  it ;  the  poblic  wonld  at  once 
cry  out  aeainat  it  as  (wntrai?  to  repablionn 
notions  and  the  liberty  of  the  citizen. 

"  There  is  a  vast  disparity  between  the 
officers  of  tlie  regular  armv  and  the  men  thcv 
command.  Ileceiving  at  West  Point  (an  ad- 
mirable institution)  a  military  edncation  by 
which  they  acquire  a  practical  as  well  as 
theoretical  knowledge  of  tho  science  of  war,  as 
n  cla-ia  they  are  probably  more  distinguished 
for  military  knowledge  than  the  facers  of  anv 
European  army.    Uniting  with  this  a  higb 


and  soldier.  Notwithstanding  this,  tliey  have 
been  hitherto  an  unpopular  class  in  the  United 
States,  being  accused  of  having  a  tendency  to 
aristocratic  foiding.  but  rather,  I  do  believe. 
from  the  marked  distinction  in  education  and 
character  which  divides  them  from  the  mass. 
than  any  other  reason.  However,  the  late 
operations  in  Mexico  have  sufficiently  proved 
that  to  their  regular  officers  alone,  and  more 
particularly  to  ihose  who  have  been  educated  at 
the  mnch-decried  West  Point,  arc  to  bo  attrib' 
uted  the  Ruccesscs  which  have  everywhere 
attended  the  American  arms  ;  and  it  is  notori- 
ous that  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  sleadi- 
nessof  the  amnll  regiilar  force,  and  particularly 
of  the  urlillory,  under  their  command,  ha» 
saved  the  army  from  most  serious  disasters." 

Our  author,  in  saying  of  the  Mexicans 
generally  that  they  have  "  not  on^  ivo^V* 
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virtue,"  does  not,  it  must  be  confessed, 
leave  njKm  the  reader  a  very  favorable 
impression  of  their  character ;  yet  in  com- 
paiison  with  his  remarks  upon  the  people 
of  New  Mexico,  his  former  expressions  are 
quite  fiiint : — 

^  In  their  social  state  but  one  decree  removed 
from  the  veriest  savages,  they  might  take  a 
lesson  even  from  these  in  morality  and  the 
conventional  decencies  of  life.  Impoaiqg  no 
restraint  on  thdr  passions,  a  shameless  and 
universal  concubinage  exists,  and  a  total  disre- 
pad  of  moral  laws,  to  which  it  would  be 
unpossible  to  find  a  parallel  in  any  country 
csiling  itself  civilized.  A  want  of  honorable 
.principle,  and  consummate  duplicity  and  treach- 
ery, cnaracterize  all  their  dealings.  Liars  by 
nature,  they  are  treacherous  and  faithless  to 
their  friends,  cowardly  and  cringing  to  their 
enemies :  cruel,  as  all  cowards  are,  they  unite 
savage  ferocity  with  their  want  of  animal 
courage ;  as  an  example  of  which,  their  recent 
massacre  of  Governor  Bent  and  other  Ameri- 
cans may  be  given— one  of  a  hundred  in- 
stances.' 

The  city  of  Santa  Fe,  judgmg  from  his 
report,  cannot  have  much  improved  since 
the  visit  of  an  acquaintance  who  traded 
there  many  years  ago  : — 

"  The  appearance  of  the  town  defies  descrip- 
tion, and  I  can  comparo  it  to  nothing  but  a 
dilapidated  brick-kiln  or  a  prairie-dog  town. 
The  inhabitants  are  worthy  of  their  city,  and  a 
more  miserable,  vicious-looking  population  it 
would  be  impossible  to  imagine.  Neither  was 
the  town  improved,  at  the  time  of  my  visit,  by 
the  addition  to  tiie  population  of  some  three 
thousand  Americans,  the  dirtiest,  rowdiest 
crew  I  have  ever  seen  collected  together. 

"Crowds  of  drunken  volunteers  filled  the 
streets,  brawling  and  boasting,  but  never  fight- 
ing; Mexicans,  wrapped  in  sarapc,  scowled 
upon  them  as  they  i>assed ;  donkey-loads  of 
hoia — corn-shucks — were  hawkin<^  about  for 
sale ;  and  Pueblo  Indians  and  priests  jostled 
the  rude  crowds  of  brawlers  at  every  step. 
Under  the  portaJes  were  numerous  monte  tables, 
surrounded  by  Mexicans  and  Americans. 
Every  other  house  was  a  groccrv,  as  they  call 
a  gin  or  whisky  shop,  continually  disgorging, 
reeling,  drunken  men,  and  everywhere  filth 
and  dirt  reigned  triumphant." 

"  Although  I  had  determined  to  remain  some 
time  in  Santa  Fe  to  recruit  mv  animals,  I  was 
so  disgusted  with  the  filth  of  the  town,  and  tlie 
disreputable  society  a  stranger  was  forced  into, 
that  in  a  very  few  days  I  once  more  packed  my 
mules,  and  proceeded  to  the  north,  through  the 
vBJ/ejr  of  T&oe."  ^ 


From  the  valley  of  Taoa  the 
crossed  over  to  the  head  waters 
Colorado,  tiience  back  to  tiie  vaUej 
Red  Fork  of  the  Ariuuwia»  whev 
the  exception   of  occasioiial  viaiti 
small  fort  inhabited  by  a  few  hunt 
spent  the  winter  in  the  resposi  aroo 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.    In  ] 
started  from  this  fort  in  Compaq 
some  Americans,  for  Council  Orov 
Leavenworth  and  St.  Louis,  from 
city  he  came  by  the  lake  route  t 
York  in  July,  and  reached  Liver] 
August — ^making  a  pleasant  little  ez* 
of  somewhat  over  twelve  months. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  his  bo 
favors  us  with  his  opinion  in  gene 
speclin^the  war,  and  also  with  hk 
on  slaveiT*  neither  of  which,  althoi 
idea  of  the  former  is  very  ccnrect, 
his  "-smarks  conceived  in  a  manly 
is  worth  quoting  here.  We  do  noi 
it  necessary  to  look  to  foreigners  i 
political  opinions,  and  it  is  only  wl 
appears  as  an  olraerver  that  hia  stat 
are  of  value ;  his  eyes,  his  testamon; 
imbiassed  witness,  are  all  that  we  ca 
use  of.  . 

The  incidental  paragraphs  bearin 
our  Mexican  relations,  which  w< 
given  nearly  all  of,  scarcely  make  a  ; 
in  the  volume,  which  is  simply  a  p 
narrative  of  adventures.  We  shoul 
been  better  pleased,  had  it  not 
necessary  to  have  given  most  atter 
these  paragraphs,  to  have  extractcc 
more  of  the  choice  pieces  of  descrij 
which  the  book  abounds,  and  thus  t 
given  our  article  a  more  agreeable 
tion.  As  it  is  we  cannot  bring  ou 
to  leave  it  ^vithout  culling  a  few  e 
which  will  give  the  reader  some  ide 
interest. 


A  View  in  the  Mountains. — "Be 
lay  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mo 
Pikers  Peak  lifting  its  snowy  head  ft 
the  rest;  and  to  the  southeast  the  i 
Peaks  (Cumbres  Espanolas)  towered  li 
giants  over  the  plains.  Beneath  the  n: 
on  which  I  stooa  was  a  narrow  valley, 
which  ran  a  streamlet  bordered  with  dv 
and  pine,  and  looking  like  a  thread  of  i 
it  wound  through  the  plain.  Ruggc 
and  ridges,  snow-clad  and  coverea  wi 
and  deep  gorges  filled  with  broken  rodn 
where  met  the  eye.    To  the 
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a  gnduillj  smootlied  Bwny  into  de- 
tnchpd  spurs  and  broken  ground,  unli]  they  mel 
thencl  prairies,  which  BtrelchwlftifaBtho  eye 
could  reach,  »nd  hun<lrcds  of  miles  beyond — a 
sea  of  »eoiiiin<r  harrunness,  vist  and  dirnnal, 
A  buTTicane  of  wind  wa.«  blowing  Ht  the  time, 
and  clouda  of  dust  swept  along  the  sandy  prui- 
lies,  like  Che  Btnoke  of  a  miHion  bon6re»<.  On 
the  mnunlain-top  it  rotred  and  raved  through 
ths  piDCi),  lilling  the  air  with  snow  and  hrokun 
bnnchea,  iind  piling  it  ia  hnge  drifts  against 
the  trpm.  The  perfect  solitade  of  thi«  ynsi 
wildemeBs  was  moil  appalling.  From  my  po- 
sition on  the  anniiniC  of  the  dividing  ridge  I 
had  •  binl*K-eye  view,  as  it  wore,  over  the  rng- 
grd  and  ch:<otic  masses  o(  the  atiipcndom  chain 
of  the  Rocky  Monntaina.  and  the  vast  deserts 
which alretr.hed away  from  thoireastem  tmsea; 
while,  on  ail  aided  of  me,  brohen  ridges,  and 
chasms  and  ravines,  with  masses  of  piled'op 
ioek»  and  aprooted  trees,  with  clouds  of  drift- 
ing snow  flying  through  the  air,  and  the  hurri- 
cane's roar  battlinjr  through  the  forest  at  my 
feet,  added  to  the  wildncssof  the  scene,  whicii 
waa  unrelieved  by  the  slightent  veHtise  of  ani- 
mal or  human  life.  Not  n  sound,  eicTier  ofbird 
or  beast,  waa  beard — indeed,  the  hoarse  and 
anuioing  rattle  of  the  wind  would  have  drowned 
them,  so  loud  it  roarod  and  raved  through  the 

I'ree's  Peak  at  D atbbe a k.— "  Daybreak 

in  this  wild  Bpot  wax  beautiful  in  the  extreme. 
While  the  deep  gorge  in  which  I  lay  was  still 
buried  in  perfect  gloom,  the  innnntun-tops 
loomed  gray  and  indisiiDcC  from  nut  the  morn- 
ing mist.  A  faint  glow  of  light  broke  over  the 
ridge  whirh  shut  out  the  valley  from  tlie  east, 
and,  s|:reading  over  the  sky,  firet  displayed  tlie 
anow-oivered  peak,  a  wreath  of  vapory  mist 
encircling  il,  wliich  gmduaJly  rose  and  disap- 
peared. Suddenly  the  dull  while  of  its  summit 
glowed  with  light  like  burnished  silver ;  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  whole  eastern  sky  blazed, 
as  it  were  in  gold,  and  ridge  and  peak,  catching 
the  refulgence,  cliltered  witli  tlie  beams  of  the 
riling  Bun,  which  at  length,  peeping  over  the 
ercBt,  flooded  at  once  the  valley  with  ila  daz- 
zling lii;ht." 

A  Thatkllikq  Comfakiun. —  "From  Rio 
Colorado  we  had  been  constantly  followed  by  a 
large  gray  wolf  Every  evening,  aa  soon  as 
we  got  into  camp,  he  made  bis  appearance, 
squatting  quietly  down  at  a  little  distance,  and 
after  we  had  turned  in  for  the  night,  helping 
himself  to  anything  lying  about.  Our  lirst 
■cqiiainlance  commenced  on  the  prairie  where 
I  had  killed  the  two  antelo|>eB,  ana  the  excellent 
dinner  he  then  made,  on  the  remains  of  the 
two  carcasses,  had  evidently  attached  him  to 
our  (ociely.  In  the  morning,  as  soon  as  we 
led  the  camp,  he  took  possession,  and  quickly 
ale  np  the  remnanis  of  our  supper  and  some 
UiiIb  eidrAt  I  always  took  care  to  leave  for 
him.     Shortly  after  he  would  trot aJleriu,  and,  , 


if  we  hailed  for  a  short  lime  toadjnettbemulc- 
packs  or  water  the  animals,  ha  cat  down  quiet- 
ly until  we  resumed  our  march.  But  when  I 
killed  an  antelope,  and  was  in  the  act  of  bulclv- 
ering  il,  he  gravely  looked  on,  or  loped  round 
and  round,  licking  his  jaws,  and  in  a  state  of 
evident  self-gratnlation.  I  had  him  twenty 
times  a  day  within  reach  of  my  rifle,  but  he 
became  such  an  old  friend  that  I  never  dreamed 
of  molesting  him." 

CONTENTMEST  BETTER  THAN  RiCHBS.— "  io 

the  early  part  of  the  night,  when  the  slorm  was 
at  its  height,  I  waa  attracted  to  a  fire  at  Ihe 
edge^  of  the  encampment  by  the  sound  of  a 
man's  voice  perpetrating  a  song.  Drawing 
near,  I  found  a  lire,  or,  rather,  a  few  embera 
aud  an  extinguished  log,  over  which  cowered 
a  man  sitting  eross-leuged  in  Indian  fashion, 
holding  his  attenuated  hands  over  the  expiring 
ashes.  His  features,  pinched  with  the  cold, 
and  lank  and  thin  with  disease,  wore  a  comiiMil- 
ly  serious  expression,  as  the  electric  flashes 
lighted  them  up,  the  rain  streaming  off  his  nose 
and  prominent  chin,  and  his  hnnting-shirt  hang- 
ing about  him  in  a  Hatiby  and  soaking  enibrac^. 
He  WBB  quite  alone,  and  eat  watching  a  little 
pot,  doubtless  containing  his  supper,  which  re- 
fused to  boil  on  the  miserable  fire.  Spile  of 
such  a  sitaation,  which  could  be  termed  any- 
thing but  eJieering,  he,  like  Mark  Tapley,  evi- 
dently! thought  thai  now  waa  the  very  moment 
lo  be  jolly,  and  waa  rapping  out  at  tlic  top  of 
his  voice  a  ditty,  the  chorus  of  which  wan,  and 
which  he  gave  with  peculiar  emphaBiH. 

'  How  happy  nil)  I! 
From  care  I'm  free : 
Oh,  why  aro  not  all 
Contented  like  me  V — 

Not  for  an  inslant  intending  it  as  a  satire  upon 
himself,  but  singing  away  with  perfect  serious- 
ness, raising  his  voice  at  the  iliird  line, '  Oh, 
why  are  not  all,'  particularly  al  the  '  Oh,'  in  a 
most  sorio-comical  manner.  During  the  night 
1  oecasionally  shook  tlie  water  out  of  my  blan- 
ket, and  raised  my  head  to  assure  myself  tliat 
the  animals  were  safe,  lying  down  to  sleep 
again,  perfectly  satisfied  that  nol  even  a  Paw- 
nee would  face  such  a  storm,  even  to  steal 
horses.  But  I  did  that  celebrated  thieving  na- 
tion gross  injustice ;  for  they,  on  (hat  very 
night,  carried  off  several  mules  belonging  lo 
the  other  train  of  wagon.s,  notwithstanding  that 
a  strict  guard  was  kept  up  all  tlio  night." 

A  NiBHT  w  THE  Snow.— "The  way  the 
wind  roared  over  the  prairie  that  night — how 
the  snow  drove  before  it,  covering  me  and  the 
poor  animoU  partly — and  how  (  lay  there,  feel- 
ing the  very  biood  freezing  in  my  veins,  and 
my  bonod  petrifying  witli  the  icy  blasts  which 
seemed  to  penetrate  them — how  fur  hours  1 
remained  with  my  head  on  my  kneen,  and  tlie 
snow  pressing  it  down  like  a  wci^hl  ot  te«A., 
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expecting  eveiy  inBtant  to  drop  into  a  sleep 
from  which  I  knew  it  wait  impossible  I  should 
ever  awake — how  every  now  and  then  the 
mules  would  groan  aloud  and  fall  down  upon 
the  snuw,  and  then  again  strugffle  on  their 
lege — ^how  all  night  long  the  piennnj;  howl  of 
wolves  was  borne  upon  the  wind,  which  never 
for  an  instant  abated  its  violence  during  the 
night — ^I  would  not  attempt  to  describe.  I  have 
passed  many  nights  alone  in  the  wilderness, 
and  in  a  solitary  camp  have  listened  to  the  roai^ 
ingM  of  the  wind  and  the  howling  of  wolves, 
and  felt  the  rain  or  snow  beating  upon  me, 
with  perfect  unconcern ;  but  this  niffht  threw 
ail  my  former  experiences  into  the  shade,  and 
is  marked  with  the  blackest  of  stones  in  the 
memoranda  of  my  journey!  ngs. 

''Once,  lato  in  the  night,  \sj  keening  my 
hands  buried  in  the  breast  of  m^  nunting- 
shirt,  I  succeeded  in  restoring  sufficient  feeling 
into  them  to  enable  me  to  strike  a  light.  Luck- 
ily my  pipe,  which  was  made  out  of  a  huge 
piece  ol  cotton-wood  bark,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining at  least  twelve  ordinary  pipefuls,  was 
filled  with  tobacco  to  the  brim ;  and  this,  I  do 
believe,  kept  me  alive  during  the  night,  for 
I  smoked  and  smoked  until  the  pipe  itself  caught 
fire,  and  burned  completely  to  the  stem. 

'*  I  was  just  sinking  into  a  dreamy  stupor, 
when  the  mules  began  to  shake  themselves,  and 
sneeze  and  snort;  which  hailing  as  %  good 
sign,  and  that  they  were  still  alive,  I  attempted 
to  lift  my  head  and  take  a  view  of  the  weather. 
When  with  great  difficulty  I  raised  my  head, 
all  appeared  dark  as  pitch,  and  it  did  not  at  first 
occur  to  me  that  I  was  buried  deep  in  snow  ; 
but  when  I  thrust  my  arm  above  me,  a  hole 
was  thus  made,  through  which  I  saw  the  stars 
shining  in  the  sky,  and  the  clouds  fast  clearing 
away.  Making  a  sudden  attempt  to  straighten 
my  almost  petrified  back  and  limbs,  I  rose,  but 
unable  to  stand,  fell  forward  in  the  snow,  fright- 
ening the  animals,  which  immediately  started 
away-  When  I  gained  my  le^fs  I  found  that 
day  was  just  breaking,  a  long,  gray  line  of 
hght  appearing  over  the  belt  of  timber  on  the 
creek,  and  the  clouds  gradually  rising  from 
the  east,  and  allowing  the  stars  to  peep  from 
patches  of  blue  sky.  Following  the  animals  as 
soon  as  I  gained  the  use  of  my  limbs,  and  tak- 
ing a  last  look  at  the  perfect  cave  from  which 
I  had  just  risen,  I  found  them  in  the  timber, 
and,  singular  enough,  under  the  very  tree 
where  we  had  cached  our  meat.  However,  I 
was  unable  to  ascend  the  tree  in  my  present 
state,  and  my  frost-bitten  fingers  refused  to  per- 
form their  offices ;  so  that  I  jumped  upon  my 
horse,  and,  followed  by  the  mules,  galloped 
back  to  the  Arkansas,  which  I  reached  in  the 
evening,  half  dead  with  hunger  and  cold." 

How  rr  makes  one  feel. — ^**  Apart  from 
the  feeling  of  loneliness  which  any  one  in  my 
situation  must  naturally  have  experienced,  sur- 


rounded by  stupendous  wcmIcs  of  natnret  which 
in  all  their  solitary  grandeor  frowned  upon  me, 
and  sinking  into  utter  insignificance  the  misers 
able  mortu  who  crept  beneath  their  shadow, 
still  there  was  sometuing  inexpresnbly  exhila- 
rating ia  the  sensation  oTpositiyefreeooin  fioai 
all  worldly  care,  and  a  consequent  expansioo 
of  the  sinews,  as  it  were,  of  mind  and  body^i 
which  made  me  feel  elastic  as  a  faaU  of  Indian 
rubber,  and  m  a  state  of  such  perfect  tnsouci- 
anee  that  no  more  dread  of  scalping  Indians  en- 
tered my  mind  than  if  I  had  been  sitting  in 
Broadway,  in  one  of  the  windows  of  Aitor 
House.  A  citiaen  of  the  world,  I  never  foond 
any  difficulty  in  investing  my  reating-plaes, 
wherever  it  might  be,  with  all  the  attriootee  of 
a  home ;  and  milled,  with  deliffht  eonal  to  thift 
which  the  artificial  comforto  ofa  civnind  home 
would  have  caused,  the,  to  me,  domMtie  ap- 
pearance of  my  hobbled  animals,  as  they  grand 
around  the  camp,  when  I  returned  after  a  bird 
day's  hunt.'* 

CoMFORTABLB  LoDGDioa.— <*  The  oiriit  be- 
fore reaching  Caw  River  we  encamped  oo  a 
bare  prairie,  through  which  ran  a  small  creek, 
firinged  with  Umber.  At  sundown  the  wind, 
which  had  blown  smartly  the  whole  day,  sod- 
denly  fell,  and  one  of  those  nnnatnral  esJns 
succeeded,  which  so  surely  herald  a  storm  in 
these  regions.  The  sky  became  overcast  with 
heavy  inky  clouds,  and  an  intoleimUy  sohry 
and  oppressive  heat  pervaded  the  atmoepheie. 
Myriads  of  fire-fiies  darted  about,  and  legions 
of  bugs  and  beetles,  and  invading  hosts  of  sand- 
flies and  mosquitos,  droned  and  hummed  in  the 
air,  swooping  like  charging  Cossacks  on  my 
unfortunate  body.  Beetles  and  bugs  of  easy 
squeezability,  Brobdignag  proportions,  and  in- 
tolerable odor,  darted  into  my  mouth  as  I  gasped 
for  breath ;  while  sand-flies  with  their  atomic 
stings  probed  my  nose  and  ears,  and  mosquitos 
thrust  their  poisoned  lances  into  every  pait  of 
my  body.  Hoping  for  the  coming  storm,  I  lay 
without  covering,  exposed  to  all  their  attacks ; 
but  the  agony  of  this  merciless  persecution  was 
nothing  to  the  thrill  of  horror  which  pervaded 
my  very  bones  when  a  cold,  clammy  rattlesnake 
crawled  over  my  naked  ankles  ;  a  flash  of  ligbU 
ning  at  the  moment  revealing  to  me  tiie  reimle, 
as  with  raised  head  it  dragged  ite  scaly  belly 
across  my  skin,  during  whidi  time,  to  me  an 
age,  I  feared  to  draw  a  breath  lest  the  snake 
sliould  strike  me.  Presently  the  storm  broke 
upon  us  ;  a  hurricane  of  wind  squalled  over  the 
prairie,  a  flash  of  vivid  lightning,  followed  Iqra 
clap  of  deafening  thunder,  and  dien  down  cane 
the  rain  in  torrents.  I  actually  revelled  in  tbe 
shower-bath ;  for  away  on  the  instant  were  < 
washed  bugs  and  beetles;  mosquitos  were 
drowned  in  millions^  and  the  rattlesnakes  I 
knew  would  now  retire  to  their  holes,  and  leave 
me  in  peace  and  quiet" 

G.  W.  P. 


Jt|KM«ir  TVttsnbty. 


A    WORD    ON    TREACHERY. 


iBT  has  alnaysamixttireof  du- 
1  disboneaty^,  and  no  roan  con 

Btj-led  ft  traitor,  who  mwn- 
)en  and  steady  opposition  to  any 
[e,  we  think,  is  the  real  traitor 
j  into  a  cause  in  order  to  betray 
I  vacillateB  in  his  duty  and  allows 
n  to  go  over  to  the  enemy.  He, 
raitor  of  the  bkckpst  dye,  who 
i  country's  confidence,  or  em- 
evenues  or  its  power  m  unlawful 
I :  his  treachery  is  of  a  chorac- 
to  be  feared  and  abhorred  than 
1  Arnold,  lor  it  is  more  subtle, 
^ult  to  detect  and  punish,  and 

on  a  grander  scale.  He,  too,  is 
traitor,  who  misrepresents  the 
'  th«  designs  of  the  goremment 
ial  correspondence  with  the  peo- 
ns do  not  vote  men  into  office 
em  an  opportunity  of  carrying 
iti»ate  schemes  ;  they  are  there 
ir  duty,  to  work  for  the  people, 

manufacture  false  estimates,  or 
imes  of  conqoeat. 
ery  common  notion,  that  to  be  a 
3  must  hnve  given  up  a  fortress, 
ered  a  body  of  troops,  or  sent  in- 
to the  enemy,  or  the  hke  overt 

this  is  only  a  vulgar  and  visible 
■eason :  is  not  he  also  your  ene- 
ijures  and  insults  you  by  false  in- 
jfyoiir  affairs?  and  being  in  your 
,  and  bound  to  tell  yon  the  truth, 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth  ; 
true  and  gcnoinebetrayer  of  you, 

otherwise  ?  The  information  is 
to  you ;  you  cannot  eiercise  your 
B  Bs  a  freeman,  to  decide  in  your 
mghta,  or  give  your  public  opin- 
the  course  government  should 

cannot  vote  correctly  or  do  an y- 
itly  as  a  citizen,  without  a  true 
ccount  of  the  condition  of  your 
it.     He,  then,  to  me  is  a  traitor. 


ind  I  V 


n  particulars  si 


pat  another  case,  imagin 


otbat 
who,  for  Ihp  sake  of 
ft  conquered  province, 
use  01  you  and  your  free  gov- 
eslAblished  for  your  benefit  and 


comfort,  to  defend  you  against  ( 
from  without,  £ind  traitors  within — to  urge 
you  into  a  war  tliat  you  hate,  that  brings 
no  honor  to  yourself,  and  entails  debt  and 
tyrauny  upon  your  children ;  does  he  not 
stand  in  the  shoes  of  a  traitor  ?  It  is  for 
himself  only,  and  not  for  you,  that  he  be- 
stirs himself  so  briskly,  and  puHs  go  manr 
fine  speeches  in  your  ears,  stuflfed  with  epi- 
thets of  honor  and  fame. 

Ten  thousand  brave  men  and  good  sol- 
diers are  led  into  the  field  against  a  rabble 
of  tjiieves  and  Indians,  to  be  swept  down 
by  grape-shot,  or  to  die  of  fever  and  rheu- 
matic cramps,  and  all  to  please  the  vile  . 
ambitionof  a  few  aspiring  gentlemen.  Was 
it  for  tmr  good  that  all  this  ravage  was 
committed  f  Or  was  it  to  satisfy  a  private 
ambition  ?  But  if  to  satisfy  a  private  am- 
bition, then  of  what  character  was  that 
ambition  ?  of  a  treacherous,  or  of  a  patri- 
otic character?  Do  these  ambitious  gen- 
tlemen suffer  any  of  the  ills  which  they 
inflict  ?  Pid  Ihey  lie  down  with  our  brave 
troops  and  spirited  officers  in  the  wet 
ditches,  to  die  there — or  rise  from  a  fe- 
verish couch  at  beat  of  drum,  to  be  swept 
down  by  the  hateful  shot  of  the  Meiican? 
He,  we  think,  is  the  real  traitor,  who  de- 
ceives the  people  and  betrays  them  to 
death ;  and  he  the  true  patriot,  who, 
when  his  country  is  in  danger,  rushes  to 
the  front  rank  in  her  defence. 

Never  yet  have  this  people  endured  so 
bitter  an  insult  as  that  speech  addfessed 
to  them  by  their  President,  when  he  stig- 
matized the  oppo.sers  of  this  Mexican  War 
with  the  name  of  traitor.  His  country  will 
never  forget  nor  forgive  it — never  I  Nor 
is  this  shuffling  Report  of  the  Treasurer  a 
less  disgraceful  affair — a  wortliy  fellow  to 
the  message  that  preceded  it :  yet  it  ex- 
cite.s  less  indignation,  because  it  discovers 
a  cowardly  fear  of  pubUc  opinion;  the 
Treasury  is  afraid  to  tell  how  much  money 
it  has  spent,  and  means  to  spend,  and  so 
gives  the  people  an  under  estunate.  Thin 
is  like  the  proceedings  of  dishonest  jobbers, 
who  cheat  a  bargainer  with  underrating 
the  cost ;  a  proof  that  they  respect  ner 
thcr  themselves  nor  the  man  with  whom 
they  have  to  deal. 


IMDK,  iHsned  on  ine  'iiui  Jsnaary,  we  nna  me 
BDionDt  in  its  raults  hu  incrcneed  to  the  sum 
of  £13,176,813,  and  its  Dotes  in  active  circu< 
lation  to  be  £19,11 1,S80.  On  the  S7tb,the 
Krectora  gave  notice  that  their  nte  of  discount 
would  be  reduced  from  five  to  four  per  cent. ; 
a  measure  supposed  necessary  to  prevent  their 
being  excluded  from  the  discount  market,  some 
large  eatablishmentB  in  that  line  having  intima- 
ted to  their  depositors  that  three  per  ceat.  was 
tbeir  maximum  rate.  Three  per  cent,  consols 
had  riBen  lo  SBJ.  The  prices  of  lliis  stock  dur- 
ing last  year  will  show  the  fluctuations  in 
Government  securities.  On  the  1st  January, 
1847,  the  slock  (which  waa  then  closed  for  the 
January  dividend)  was  sold  for  the  opcninc  u 
93J  to  94,  exclusive  of  the  dividend.  &>on 
after,  the  failure  of  the  crops  and  the  state  of 
Ireland,  caused  a  depression.  In  March,  the 
loan  of  £8,000,000  was  taken  at  89J ;  but  on 
the  let  of  April  this  loan  fell  to  1  discount 
At  the  June  shutting  of  consols,  the  price  was 
884,  fro[u  which  period  it  fell  rapioly.  On  the 
19th  of  October,  some  few  bargains  wt're  done 
for  money,  at  from  78J  to  79j-.  On  the  pnbii- 
ca«on  of  Die  letter  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchetiuer,  to  which  wo  have  before  referred, 
a  rapid  improvement  of  nearly  3  per  cent.  look 
;  and  since  that  time,  with  soma  slight 
s  gradually  advanced  ;  and  on 
nuary  last,  consols  for  the  opening 
.  ..[.  div.  The  trade  and  commerce 
of  the  country  show  symptoms  of  improvement ; 
mccountH  from  the  manufacturing  dislricts  show 
a  gradual  increase  of  the  employment  of  oper- 
•Uvea.    Some  few  failores  have  taken  place 
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roactwna,  pric 
the  Ist  of  Jan 
e  at  86  e: 


lemptca.  ineoojectore  nave  since  mi 
to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and 
tion  t«  be  decided  by  that  tribunal  ■ 
fact  to  be,  whether  the  nominmtion  bf' 
is  im^rative  on  the  Bean  and  Chftptl 
election  consequently  a  mere  form ;  a 
the  latter  body  have  the  right  of  rtjc 
otlier  words,  whether,  in  the  appoii 
Bishops,  the  Church  is  or  not  ander 
control  of  the  Sovereign.  Conridenl 
ment  has  been  raided  on  the  subject  t 
tional  defences.  The  Duke  of  Welli 
written  a  letter  setting  forth  their  enl 
quacy  \d  case  of  a  war,  and  stales, 
the  use  of  steam  navies,  the  countir 
at  the  complete  mercy  of  the  Frenel 
a  few  days  from  tlic  announcement  ' 
tip»,  would  be  able  to  land  such  a  fore 
not  be  prevented  from  reaching  Loadi 
opinion  appears  la  be  entertained  ti 
other  military  men,  and  the  ereetim 
aive  works,  on  the  south  And  eaat 
strongly  ureud  ;  in  conEiequcnce  of  w 
voyH  are  being  made,  which  will  dout 
to  the  construction  of  twme  verv  coot 
This  panic  has  crossed  the  Chann^ 
French  appear  inclined  to  putaoa 
course,  in  order  to  protect  themselMI 
vasion  from  England.  There  are  i 
accounts  of  shipwrecks  and  disaslM 
The  British  steam  frigate  "  Avengei 
class  war-BtcamoT,  of  650  horse  powe 
)845,  was  wrecked  on  the  Sorelli  Re 
Tunis,  and  totally  lost.  A  portion  of 
reached  the  taller  place,  W  it  ia  f 
grcaicr  part  perished.     Acconitta  i 
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hat  Hielr  value  is  X45,O0O,00O.  The 
f  black  csUle  in  liia  kingdom  is 
100.000  to  15,000,000,  of  Uie  value  of 
,000;  iha  number  of  elipep50,000,000. 
He  is  estimated  at  £07,000,000.  The 
pigs  of  all  ages,  breeding  and  rear- 
culated  to  lie  upwards  of  18,000,000, 
king  one-third  at  £3  each,  and  (he 
at  IDs.  e-ach,  eivea  a  vahie  of 
OD  as  the  capital  invested  in  pigs 
iking  the  total  amount  of  capital  jn- 
he  above  species  of  agricultural  stock, 
,000."  The  esliniated  amount  of  for- 
I,  com  and  meal  imported  iotn  Great 
om  the  5ih  of  July,  1846,  to  the  10th 
,  1847,  exceeded  13,936,907  quarters, 
;  to  the  importers,  of  £33,453,775. 
'Israeli,  mithor  of"  The  Curiosities  of 
I,"  an<l  oilier  celebrated  works,  died 
ih  of  January,  of  influenza,  at  his 
cat,  Bradeuham  House,  in  Buckine- 

agcd  82  years.  lie  waa  Ihe  only 
lenjamin  D'lsraeti,  a  Venetian  mer- 
o  resided  at  Enfield,  near  Iiondon. 
ialo  stndies  wore  pursued  at  Amster- 
Leyden,  where  he  sc^juircd  several 
iguages  and  much  classic  knowledge, 
le  proceeded  to  France,  and  there 

attention  to  French  literature.  He 
.0  England  and  commenced  aolhor- 
wrilJDg  some  vcrsea  in  the  Gentle- 
|azine,  and  in  1791,  wrote  a  "  Dc- 
'oetry,"  which  he  soon  suppressed. 


n  tho  Life  and  Reign  of  Charles  I." 
lim  the  Honorury  Degree  of  D.  C.  L. 
Universitv  of  Ojtford.  in  1839  he 
k  with  blindness,  but  this  calamity 
;vent  his  publication  of  the  "  Ameni- 
lerature,"  which  hia  daughter's  aid 
m  to  produce.  Miss  Caroline  Lucre- 
lell,  sister  to  Ihe  celebrated  Astrono- 
William  Ilerscbell,  died  at  Hanover 

of  Jsnuon,  at  which  place  she  was 
lie  Ifith  of  March,  1750.  She  was 
iDt  companion  and  sole  assistant  of 
T  in  bin  astronomical  labors,  to  the 
r  which  her  indefatigable  zeal,  dili- 
d  singular  accuracy  of  calculation, 
le  contributed.  She  performed  the 
Iho  laborious  duties  of  his  astronom- 
ant,  attending  both  his  daily  labors 
y  watches  ;  and  executed  extensive 
}as  numerical  calculations  necessarv 
Ilis  labors  available  lo  science,  as  well 
tnde  of  othea,  relative  to  objocta  of 
I  and  experimental  inquiry,  in  which, 

long  and  active  life,  he  was  engaged , 
irformance  of  these  services  she  was 
:  of  an  income,  granted  to  her  by 
-  "Tiird,  sufficient  for  her  singularly 
ta  and  retired  habits.  She  was 
Member  of  the  Royal  Asovaom- , 


ical  Society,  and  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
Some  years  since  tho  Gold  Modal  of  the  former 
.Society  was  awanled  to  her.  The  prewnt  As- 
tronomer of  tliat  name  waa  her  favorite  nephew. 
In  Ireland  tlie  trial  of  ofienders  Is  progress- 
ing under  the  Special  Coimnissions,  and  not- 
withstanding tho  state  of  tho  disturbed  districts, 
the  administration  of  justice  is  not  impeded. 
Eleven  persons  have  been  capitally  con\-icted, 
and  a  large  number,  found  guilty  of  crimes, 
have  been  transported  or  committed  to  prison 
for  various  terms.  Assassinations  and  threat- 
ening notices  still  continue,  and  souie  of  the 
latter  have  been  received  by  Calliolio  prieats. 
The  law  rcstricring  the  right  of  posses^ng 
ajTOS  is  being  enforced.  In  eome  parts,  fever 
and  inSucnzH,  both  of  a  malignant  description, 

Erevail,  and  local  destitutiun  still  continues. 
1  the  counties  of  Meath  and  Cavan.  numbera 
of  small  farmersaro  discing  of  their  property 
witli  a  view  of  emigrating  in  the  spring ;  ana 
there  are  numbers  holding  respectable  positiona 
in  society,  who  intend  leaving  for  America  or 
the  British  Colonies. 

The  Princess  Adelaide,  sister  to  the  King  of 
the  French,  died  on  the  -JSUi  of  December,  jSler 
a  few  days'  illness;  her  disease  was  tliegnippe, 
but  no  serious  apprehensiona  had  been  enter- 
tained.  By  her  death  the  King  lo^es  n  coun- 
sellor, on  whose  judgment  he  was  accustomed 
to  place  great  reliance.  The  hesitation  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  to  consent  to  her  husband's 
accepting  the  crown,  when  offered  to  him,  was 
overcome  by  the  firmnew  of  the  princeee,  and 
since  that  period  she  had  been  consulted  on  all 
questions  in  which  Ihe  family  interest  was  con- 
cerned. She  died  in  possession  of  great  wealth, 
the  bulk  of  which  goes  to  the  Dulte  of  Mont- 
pensler.  The  Journal  da  Debati  states  that 
the  defensive  works  [in  anticipation  of  an 
English  invasion)  which  are  resolved  to  be  ex- 
ecuted will  coat  64,195,700  francs.  On  the 
1st  January  there  were  30Q  ma  no  factories  of  do- 
mestic sugar  in  operation;  the  quantity  manu- 
factured, or  lying  over  since  last  year,  waa 
39,903,489  killogrammes  ;  that  sold  for  con- 
sumption, 20,514,994;  and  the  duty  levied  on 
the  article,  19,388,495  francs.  The  cestoms- 
dulies  on  imports  and  exports,  for  the  last  year, 
amounted  to  134,1 1 7,730  francs, bcinga  diminu- 
tion of  19,841,178  francs,  as  compared  wiih  Ihe 
year  previous.  A  debate  in  the  Chamber  of  De- 
pntios  on  a  motion,  having  for  its  object  to  in- 
culpate M,  Guizot  with  having  encouraged  and 
sanctioned  the  anle  of  an  office  of  Refendary  in 
Uie  Court  of  Accounts,  terminated  in  favor  of  the 
ministry  b^  a  vote  of  283  to  146.  On  the  Isl 
Jan,,  inteUigenee  reached  Paris  of  the  arrival  of 
the  rolebraled  Abd-el-Kader  at  Toulon.  The 
Ihe  Ex-Emir,  hemmed  in  between  Ihe  troops  of 
Emperor  of  Morocco,  and  Ihe  French  cavalry, 
under  General  Lamoriciere,  surrendered  to  the 
latter  on  condition  that  he  should  be  aflowei  Ui 
Sx  bia  resideace  in  Egjpt  in  S^nm..    T\w« 
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terms  being  ratified  by  the  Dae  d'Aumale,  Gov- 
ernor of  Algeria,  the  fallen  chief  proceeded  to 
Toiilon  in  a  government  steamer.  The  terms 
of  his  surrender  are  not  acted  upon  by  tlie 
Government,  and  he  is  kept  in  confinement, 
and  treated  witli  considerable  rigor,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  compelling  him  to  renounce  his  intend- 
ed residence.  It  is  said  that  lie  will  be  con- 
fined in  Fort  Lamalque,  until  an  answer  can  be 
received  from  Mehemet  Ali,  as  to  whether  he 
will  consent  to  receive  the  Emir  in  Egypt,  and 
give  a  guarantee  to  the  French  Government 
Siat  he  snail  not  leave  that  country. 

'J'he  following  description  of  Abd-el-Kader's 
person  is  given  m  the  Toulonnais : — "  Abd-el- 
Kader  is  of  middling  height.  The  expression 
of  his  countenance  is  mila,  and  rather  mystical 
than  warlike.  His  complexion  has  not  that 
perfect  purity  which  distinguishes  the  Arab 
aristocracy ;  his  face  is  pitted  with  small  marks, 
which  look  like  the  traces  of  small-pox ;  and  in 
the  middle  of  his  forehead  is  a  small  tattoo 
mark.  His  beard  is  very  black,  but  not  thick. 
His  costume  is  so  simple,  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
not  quite  devoid  of  aflfectation." 

In  Switzerland,  the  dominant  party  are  pro- 
ceeding in  a  course  of  \iolence  and  injustice. 
Formal  sentence  of  proscription  and  confisca- 
tion has  been  publisned  against  thirty-one  of 
the  j)rincipal  citizens  of  Friboiirg,  all  of  them 
untried,  and  they  are  condemned  jointly  and 
severally  to  pay  a  fine  of  1,200,000  Swiss 
francs,  or  about  $350,000,  besides  the  loss  of 
civil  rijrhts,  and  the  banislinicnt  of  tifloon  of 
them  for  tix  years.  Convents  arc  suppressed 
and  tlioir  proi)crty  confi.scated.  A  contrilnition 
of  460,000  Swiss  francs  is  imposed  on  the 
Bisliop  of  the  diocese  and  nine  convents  situ- 
ated in  the  canton,  not  belonging  to  the  Jesuits  ; 
and  all  church  property  is  placed  under  the 
control  of  the  State. 

The  Monastery  of  St.  Bernard,  which  has 
been  known  for  centuries  to  all  Europe,  by  the 
piety,  courage,  and  benevolence  of  its  hardy 
inmates,  has  not  escaped  the  ravages  and  plun- 
der of  the  successful  party  in  Switzerland — be- 
tween which  kingdom  and  the  Sardinian  do- 
minions it  is  situated.  Although  its  inmates 
belonged  to  a  religious  order  against  which  no 
j)olitical  accusation  had  been  preferred ;  by  a 
decree  of  ilie  2d  December,  it  was  deprived  of 
its  ecclesiiistical  patronage,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  very  heavy  line.  In  vain  the  monks  declared 
that  tiie  exaction  would  be  their  ruin,  and  that 
it  would  put  an  end  to  tlie  hospitality  which 
th(Mr  house  had  excrci.scd  for  850  years ;  the 
Diet  was  inexorable,  and  on  tlic  18th  of  Decem- 
ber, at  2  o'clock  in  the  morning,  certain  federal 
commissaries  and  a  body  of  armed  soldiers  en- 
tered the  monastery,  and  taking  an  inventory 
of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  which  it  contained, 
established  a  military  garrison  within  its  an- 
cJent  waUs.  Against  this  act  of  aggression  the 
inonka  have  entered  a  solemn  protest. 


The  Pope  has  dispatched  a  note  to  tlie 
Vorort,  deploring  the  intelligence  which  has 
reached  him  of  the  expulsion  of  religious  bodies, 
in  contravention  of  solemn  guarantees  contain-    \ 
ed  in  the  compact  of  1845,  and  of  various  acts 
of  sacrilege  committed  in  churches.    The  Diet 
at  its  meeting,  on  the  14th  January,  resolved     • 
not  to  notice  the  Pope*s  protest,  and  denied  the    | ' 
right  of  any  foreign  power  to  invoke  the  bene- 
fit of  the  federal  pact;  they  also  deny  the    h 
charges  of  sacrilege,  and  declare  that  theNon- 
cio  and  upper  clergy  had  been  fomcntors  of  trou-     - 
bles,  and  had  encouraged  the  Sonderbund  to     •- 
resistance.    The  English  minister  has  present-    e 
ed  a  friendly  note  to  the  President  of  tne  Diet,    ^ 
recommending  a  general  amnesty,  and  tbe     ^ 
French  Government  have  made  a  strong  re-    - 
monstrance  against  the  proceedings  now  in    ,  - 
progress.  |- 

The  Minister  of  Finance,  at  Madrid,  hu  pre-    - 
sented  his  budget  to  the  Chambers.    The  re- 
ceipts are  said  to  amount  to   1,283,631^    « 
reals,  and  the  expenses  are  to  be  reduced  to 
that  amount.    &partero  is  in  Madrid  and  tp-  i- 
pears  to  enjoy  great  popularity,  both  at  Coort   \m 
and  among  the  people.    The  Chambers  have    e 
been  encaged  in  a  very  violent  discusaion  of  t  U 
proposafto  impeach  Sialamanca  for  pecnlatkm  I 
while  in  the  ministry.    He  threatens  retaliadon 
against  Mon  and  Pidal,  his  former  colleagues, 
and  declares  he  is  prepared  to  prove  that  the 
former,  during  his  ministry,  made  away  with 
about  half  a  million  of  dollars  of  the  public 
money,  which  he  invested  in  the  French  fund>. 
The  influenza  is  raging  at  Madrid  ;  as  many  as     i 
122  persons  have  died  in  one  day.  \ 

The  arrival  of  Austrian  troops  in  Italy  still     ' 
continues.     It  is  said   their   number  in  that 
country  amounts  to  75,000,  the  ordinary  nura-     ; 
ber  being  only  30,000 ;  and  the  Government  of 
Austria  has  given   immense  orders  for  arm^ 
and  projectiles.     In  Rome   12,000  percussion 
muskets  have  been  received  from  France ;  and 
the   Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  is  about  ^\\Dg  . 
orders  for  arms  in  England,  and  is  applying  to  i 
the  French  (lovernmenl  for  muskets.  LombiJifr  i  * 
is  in  a  state  of  great  excitement,  and  a  geDcn//"'"- 
rising  against  the  Austrians   is   not  Qioagil| 
unlikely.     Pavia  has  been  the  theatre  of  sceiw  - 
of  blcKnished.     On  the  8th  January,  the  etudeslii,  ^^  ■ 
of  this  University   came  to   blows  with  th  ."  ' 
Austrian  garrison,  and  many  of  the  combeittMl .  _  ■ ' 
on  both  sides  were  left  dead  on  the  graai  J 
Pavia  is  only  four  hours'  drive  from  Milan, u'  /_    ; 
is  situated  on  tlie  very  frontier  of  the  SardiiM  , 
States.     On  the  9th,  the  struggle  was  penwJ  ^~    . 
with  great  rancor  on  both  sides.     'I  en  pcBflp  _    _~ 
were  Killed,  and  forty  seriously  wounded.  T1t| 
University  was  closed,  and  most  of  the 
have  crossed  the    frontier,  and  entered 
dominions  of  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia. 

The   following  are  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  mcta  propriu  decree 
Pope  relative  to  the  organizaUon  of  the 


which  appeur  to  give  general  utitrac- 
lie  admin i^mtion  of  the  Molf  See  is, 
'.  to  coDsiBt  of  nine  departments,  natoe, 
ign  affiiirs,  interior,  public  inetruclioii, 
d  justice,  finance,  commerce,  tine-aria, 
tures  and  ngriculCure,  public  works, 
d  police.  The  chiofa  of  those  depart- 
V  to  compose  the  Cotmcil  of  M  inistera. 
'lirs  are  not  lo  be  brought  before  that 
nntil  ttie  Coiisulta  (the  deputies)  Bball 
amined  them  and  given  its  opinion, 
a  are  to  be  responsible  for  the  acts  of 
leclive  administration,  and  the  flubaltom 
are  U>  be  likewise  accountable  for  the 
a  of  the  orders  thoy  may  have  received, 
ortant  altkirs  of  the  State  are  not  to  be 
d  to  the  jpprobatioQ  of  the  sovereign 
ey  shall  have  been  discussed  in  me 
of  Ministers.  The  latter  are  lo  appoint 
ic  functionaries  and  oHicers,  the  con- 
eral,the  govemora,and  the  councillors 
Government,  ibe  profossors  of  the 
:j  and  provincial  college?,  the  military 


icioB,  Sic.  The  Council  of  Ministers 
Bl  every  week  under  the  presidency  of 
relary  of  State.  The  latter  is  to  be  a 
,  ant!  his  deputy  a  prelate ;  but  tlio 
loisters  may  he  indifferently  clergymen 
3n.  TwenW-four  auditora  are  attach- 
;  Council  of  Minisleri. 
u  liOuIsi,  Archduchess  of  Parma, 
if  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  died  on  the 


17ih  of  December  lasL  By  her  decease  tlve 
Duke  of  Lucca  succeeds  lo  tbe  Duchy  of 
Parma.  Great  discontent  exists  in  his  domin- 
ions, to  keep  down  which,  he  has  applied  to  the 
Austrian  Government  for  troops. 

In  Sicily  aSairs  are  in  a  terrible  state.  The 
people  at  Palermo  ate  in  revolt  against   the 

SDvemment  ;  the  streets  are  berricaded,  and 
lerc  have  been  several  collisions  between  the 
people  and  the  troops,  in  which  the  latter  loHt 
upwards  of  60  men.  On  the  UthJanaary,  4,600 
troops  were  dispatched  from  Naples  lo  put 
down  the  insurrection.  In  the  latter  place  there 
is  also  great  excitement,  and    the  Austrian 

Sivernment  requested  permission  from  the 
ope,  lo  march  30,000  troops  through  the  do- 
minions of  tiie  Church,  10  assist  in  keeping 
quiet  the  Neapolitan  population,  but  a  peremp- 
tory refusal  was  given  by  the  Pope.  Letters 
from  Turin  state  that  the  King  had  ordered  an 
mlrenched  camp  to  be  formed  on  the  heights  of 
Valenza  to  accommodate  30,000  troops,  lo  de- 
fend the  country  against  any  attack  of  the 
Austrians. 

Christian  VIIL,  King  of  Denmark,  died  on 
the  I9tli  January.  He  was  bom  18th  Septem- 
ber, 1786,  and  succeeded  lathe  throne  Decem- 
ber 3,  1839.  He  married  Princess  Clwrlotte 
Fredorica,  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  in  1803, 
and  was  divorced  from  her  in  1813.  He 
atlorwards  luarried  Princess  Caroline  ofSchle*- 
wig-Hotslein.  The  Crown  Prince,  Frederick 
Charles  Christian,  was  born  October,  1808. 
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bdication  of  this  volume,  the  sonnet  on 
ceding  page,  and  several  of  the  pieces 
9,  are  in  such  bad  Caate,  as  to  render  it 
lie  to  speak  the  truth  of  Ihem  without 
discourteoua.  When  an  individual 
'ith  his  wife  intoa  parlor,and  launches 

0  a  history  of  their  loves  and  suffer- 
ar  hopes,  trials,  experiences,  and  the 
It  people  naturally  prefer  to  sit  apart 
V  him  to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  en- 
n^  visitors.  But  the  case  is  different 
«  ctKDM  UiDs  before  ihe  public  ;  for  the 

1  «n  eittertainer  who  is  not  obliged  to 
bora*,  and  at  whose  paities  no  one  has 
Id  ■ppw  in  moammg,  or  in  any  af* 
■ode  of  drm  or  ^pweh,  iiiugoed  to 


attract  attention  to  himself.  Each  one  there 
must  bring  what  he  actually  has  in  him  of 
amusement  and  instruction,  or  he  will  be  dis- 
covered to  be  an  unwelcome  intruder ;  and  it 
will  be  the  dutv  of  critics,  who  are  the  mar- 
shals of  the  saloons,  to  signify  "  moUiter"  as 
the  law  maxim  has  it,  that  his  absence,  or  bet- 
ter behavior,  would  be  desirable. 

There  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  I.oweH  should 
come  with  hia  affiiirs  before  the  world  in  the 
character  of  a  weeper  andseeker.  If  he  would 
avoid  the  aSectatioti,  and  be  a  man,  be  might  do 
inGnitely  better,  AU  of  us  have  our  private 
griefs  ;  every  man  and  woman,  like  mnifred 
Jenkins,  have  their  secrets  to  expose  ;  but  it  is 
not  generally  thought  noble  or  grateful  to  nurse 
them,  make  capiUl  oat  of  them,  and  write 
rhyme  abont  them.  A  man,  especially,  is  coll* 
M  npm  to  la^  aside  every  weix\A,  ani  nuA 
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with  a  itabbarn  remlntinn.  Ths  great  poets 
were  thoso  wlio,  with  dl  their  BcnsiliveneBB, 
wore  able  to  bear  tho  load  of  rcgrcto  witli  the 
elrcngth  and  pride  of  yoiilh ;  thoy  did  llieir 
work  and  left  tbeir  loard  Co  the  biogmpliers. 

The  Nnall  pootH.  «otnc  of  them,  (avor  us  witli 
tbeir  aalabiogruphips  before  they  have  done 
anything.  It  is  sn  easily  bcMtting  alTectatlon, 
DOW  when  wq  know  bo  mtich  of  literary  life  in 
past  di^a.to fancy  ourwlves  poeW.and Bchokrs, 
and  llimkers,  and  then  lo  eit  down  under  that 
agreeable  delusion,  and  address  our  country- 
uien.  A  great  deal  of  labor  is  Mvcd  by  it,  and 
though  we  must  always,  ono  would  snppose, 
have  a  Hccrct  misgiving  that  wo  were  not 
Bhakxpeares  and  MiTtons,  yet  wo  can,  witli  very 
little  merit,  gather  around  ua  circlea  and  cliques 
of  admirers,  wlio  will  make  ub  extremely  com- 
fortable. 

We  wonfor  that  Mr.  Lowell,  who  is  bo  full 
of  bruvory,  ond  has  such  hatred  of  "  shsmii," 
dues  nul  consider  that  it  would  be  far  more 
manly  iu  liiiu  to  dn  s-nwJking  before  asking  so 
much  sympathy  of  the  candid  reader.  He  ran 
write,  if  ho  will  try,  we  are  willing  to  believe, 
much  better  tlian  ho  has.  He  bos  on  ear  and 
an  eye,  but  when  it  comes  to  thinking  he  falla 
at  once  Into  ihe  eliiugh  of  profundity ;  and  aa 
for  imagination,  he  sccma  oitbcr  bu  slothful,  or 
BO  caiitioDB,  ibat  all  he  ever  abowB  of  himself 
iaft  noealiar  state  of  afiectedoeaswhich  muit 
be  altogether  foreign  to  the  Ufa  of  any  aoul  of 
common  perception  and  experience.  I^tt  hitn 
be  as  i-lrong  and  bram  aa  lie  run  he,  and  talk 
about  it  byns;  lie  will  gain  far  more  in  the  end. 
Whatever  of  real  strength  ho  brings  lo  his 
work  will  be  anre  to  manifest  iLielf.  The 
"  Preaeut"  seems  to  him  "  poor  and  bare ;"  so 
it  does  to  OB ;  but  both  we  and  be,  and  all  of  an, 
mu4t  Idnr  and  accompliah,  whatsoever  we  dn 
accomplJBh,  for  ourselvei  or  our  country,  in 
thin  very  J'/osent,  in  spite  of  ita  poverty  and 
bareness, 

Coleridge,  aronnd  whom  probably  the  Pre- 
sent seemed  ns  poor  and  bare  as  around  any 
man  living,  found  lime  lo  analyze  the  poetic 
genius  in  such  a  moi^terly  way,  that  what  he 
has  written  on  the  subject  is  a  repository  to 
which  wc  may  recur  agiiin  and  again  for  in- 
struction in  tne  flrel  principles  of  the  poetic 
art.  "  Imagery,"  Bays  he,  "  (even  taken  fmm 
nature,  much  mote  when  tmnsplanted  from 
booira,  aa  travels,  vnyngp*  and  worht  of  natural 
history,)  offecting  incidents;  just  thoughts; 
inleretiing  personal  or  liomrtlk  feelings ;  and 
with  these  the  aft  of  their  combination,  or  inter- 
texture  in  the  form  of  a  nocm ;  may  all,  by  in- 
cessant eSbrt,  bo  arqnircu  as  a  trade,  by  a  man 
of  talenta  and  much  reading,  who  has  mistaken 
an  inlcnae  desire  of  poetic  reputation  for  a  nat- 
ural poetic  genius ;  the  lovo  of  the  arbitrary 
end  for  the  possession  of  the  peculiar  means. 
'  *  *  A  fiecond  promise  of  genius  is  tlio 
ichoica  ofaabjecu  very  remote  frau  tiu  privole 


.  and  circmnsinncei"  of  the  i 
self.  At  leoKt  I  hare  found,  tliul  wb 
ject  is  taken  immediately  from  th 
verfonai  scmialiims  and  experiences, 
lonce  of  a  particular  poem  is  but  an 
mark,  and  often  a  fallacious  pledge  i 
poetic  power." 

These  opmions  he  tlicn  iUustrat 
forces,  but  with  any  to  whom  ihi 
intuitively  apparent  it  is  wasting 
attempt  to  make  them  clearer. 

Peetrv  is  a  life ;  but  it  is.  at  the 
an  art.  The  naked  record  of  experie 
tions  or  perceptions  does  not  alone 
poetiy.  The  poet  must  go  out  of  b 
into  bis  art ;  he  must  assume  a 
which  must  bo  the  reflection  of  bfl 
must  then  work  at  his  subject  in  the 
tliat  a  sculptor,  painter,  or  musieiil 
bis.  Some  of  Bums'i)  ttiost  passioi 
were  composed  for  money,  and  wbB 
pertonal  tlioughts  were  all  of  othe 
bow  completely  he  asEumes  tlie  artii 
tiun  ri^ca  to  imaginative  power;  I 
becomes  more  real  than  the  renl,  ani 
tlie  poet  himself,  so  tliat  be  taken  a 
existence.  This  is  pure  poetic  p 
such  an  ever-cunml alive  cxi^Lcnoe 
life  of  the  poetic  soul. 

A  young  poet  has  much  etudy  bei 
purge  his  head  of  shadows,  and  bii 
vanities,  as  well  as  much  labor  I 
chanical  departments  of  poetry,  befi 
deserve  half  Die  pmiBP  wlilcli  ho  » 
from  bis  friends,  and  from  those  wh 
ing  to  overlook  radical  defects,  aiu 
occasional  beauties  inhisversea. 


Chambirs's  Miseellanu  of  Vufnl  and 
ing  KnoicUdgt.  Boston ;  Gouk 
&,  Lincoln. 

Tiiia  exceedingly  interesting  re] 
has  reached  its  thirteenth  numlKr,  « 
ly  completes  the  first  half  of  the  ei 
Most  of  our  readers  are  probably  e 
quaintod  with  its  merit  that  we  at 
space  hero  only  to  mention  the  gn 
cumstance  of  its  sreat  popularil] 
whom  the  chances  or  life  have  p1aci 
^iiion  where  it  is  tbeir  duty  to  act  at 
tors  of  literature,  feel  e  keener  je 
things  than  other  people  ;  it  is  to  ' 
little  refreshing,  after  wandering 
cheap  book'^orei  and  reading  tite  ti 
tised  in  the  daily  papers,  and  the  regi. 
ufartured  pufTs,  to  tinJ  that  so  e.xc«ll 
ts  Cbuuibers'a,  for  young  readers,  ac 
It  shews  that  there  is  yet  a  good  aui 
fashioned  boys  and  girls  in  tlie  CC 
that  tlic  French  novels,  tliongli  they 
run  tlie  land,  have  not  yet  gotten  ti 
tiroly  to  tbemMlvea. 
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lot  theat  twrti  are  not  for  boys  and  girls 
fy  nor  need  anfjeMler  pus  tfaein  by  because 
ran  intended  ibr'^  the  masses."  Weplead 
kt  to  ksTing  wasted  the  better  f«rt  of  an 
UDg  vary  agreeably  with  the  **  life  of  ifeitrt 
■fr^"  tiie  **  Anecdotes  of  SerpentB,''  «An- 
oles  of  0818,**  and  the  <*«ster  of  Rem- 
bA:"  the  Scotch  an  ci^iiital  stoiy-tellers, 
ixKxr  mcianhwrorinnBi 

Am  work  faAs  an  immense  cirenlation  abroad, 
aferage  weekly  iinprassions  being,  accord- 
to  the  statement  of^the  If essns.  Chamben 
the  eofer,  116,000— an  almost  incredibly 
{e  nnmbcH'.  Some  sheets  have  reached 
iflOO ;  and  id  one,  the  "  Ufe  of  Louis  Phi- 
mj*  they  have  pinted  280^70  copies. 
t  is  to  lie  hopea  the  republication  will  have 
a1  aucecss,  tor  so  fiir  as  we  have  examined 
t  aaema  most  admirably  calculated,  both  in 
tgn  and  execution,  to  foster  the  love  of  knowl- 
pandenconrageataste  for  healthy  reading, 
I  thoa  secondarily  for  sound  thinking. 


•  PUhmpky  cf  Life,  tmd  FkUowphy  of 
Lamguagt^  in  a  Cknane  if  Lectwref,  By 
TkxDBHjcKVoK  ScBLBOEL.  Translated  from 
he  German,  bv  the  Rev.  A.  J.  W.  Morri- 
lon,  M.  A.    New  York :  Harpot  &  Brotb- 

6TB.     184o. 

The  demand  for  exceedingly  ^n«  mre  to  be 
ed  in  making  temporary  magnets  for  tole- 
tphic  purposes,  has  in  all  probibility  been  the 
ncing  cause  of  the  present  republication. 
t  all  events,  here  is  a  quantity  of  the  article ; 
ifficient,  if  it  could  be  translated  into  the  ma- 
rial  form,  to  furnish  all  the  batteries  now  in 
aration  in  the  country,  or  that  will  ever  be 
iried  when  we  Iiave  private  and  public  lines 
ftween  every  city  and  village,  and  men  ride 
liailroads  through  forests  of  posts  and  under 
its  of  cobweb.  The  only  difficulty  would 
Ibdiat  the  material  itself  is  drawn  so  very  fine, 
ai  it  would  be,  perhaps,  impossible  to  produce 

S  thread  sufficiently  attenuated  to  wind  it, 
so  effect  the  necessary  insulation. 
We  can  read  the  book,  it  is  true ;  it  exhibits 
last  deal  of  reading  and  copiousness  of  illus- 
llon ;  but  the  thrc^  is  often  almost  covered 
in  tedious  explanations,  and  when  clearly 
hmdf  is  nothing  worth  tracing  out.  \Vo 
i  from  the  perusal  of  a  chapter  with  the 
bng  one  experiences  in  escaping  from  the 
^winded  conversation  of  a  dull,  learned 

in  moch  (or  a  ^neral  criticisuL  ^f  we  go 
^  farther,  it  is  at  the  risk  of  boioff  proey 
1^  for  it  ia  not  possible  to  go  into  this  wire- 
taing  opeiatkm  and  come  out  prepared  to 
feniutaie  aolid  easMron  ideas.  After  look- 
'  steadily  for  an  boor  through  the  wrong  end 
^  qpy-gbsay  one's  eyes  becone  so  accostnni-  ^ 


ed  to  seeing  everything  brongfat  into  miniature^ 
that  common  sights  appear  too  large  and  rough ; 
besides,  in  order  to  sxim  out  the  fine  particles 
in  such  a  great  dish  of  German  soup,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  make  a  aieve  with  very  minute 
interstices — a  painful  operation,  and  not  very 
profitable,  since  It  wonM  take  a  very  protracted 
skimming  to  fish  off  wholesome  particles 
enough  to  make  a  comfbrtable  dinner  for  stom- 
achs accustomed  to  the  full  diet  of  our  English 
literatore  and  philosophy. 

Yet  we  would  not  oe  understood  as  wishing, 
from  mtderance,  or  a  prejudice  against  German 
^ilosoi)hixing,  to  depreciate  these  Lectures. 
There  is  a  great  deal  m  them  that  is  true  uid 
good,  and  indeed  one  might  be  sure  that  any* 
Uiing  from  the  pen  of  so  thorough  an  under- 
standor  and  admirer  of  Shakspeare  as  Von 
Schlegel,  would  be  marked  by  a  substratum 
of  common  sense  and  right  (Saeling,  however 
crude  and  vUionary  it  mi^t  appear  on  thesur- 
fi&ce.  There  is  nothinff,  it  may  be  safely  said, 
without  the  trouble  of  reading  them,  in  these 
Lectures  prejudicial  to  the  state  or  to  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

A  witty  friend  of  ours  baa  adopted  a  humor- 
ous mode  of  classifying  individuals  in  society, 
which  may  be  equally  expressive  applied  to 
books.  He  does  it  partly  by  signs  and  res- 
tores. Thus  of  such  a  one  he  says,  "  He  is  a 
pleasant  man,  but'* — ^here  he  imitates  with  h^ 
thumb  and  forefinger  the  action  of  a  very  mi- 
nute gimlet ;  of  another  he  observes,  that "  his 
conversation  did  not  particularly  interest  him  *' 
— at  the  same  time  moving  his  hands  as  thougli 
he  were  turning  a  carpenter's  bit ;  and  so  on, 
through  the  several  varieties  of  augers,  from 
those  of  active  motion,  with  which  the  work- 
man makes  at  each  turn  a  complete  revolution, 
to  the  enormous  species  which  they  use  for 
perforating  pump  logs,  and  which  require  sev- 
eral violent  efforts  to  carry  round. 

Now  Von  Schlegel  is  a  learned  man,  and,  as 
we  believe,  a  good  one  ;  he  writes  witli  a  great 
show  of  wisc&m ;  yet  for  all  this,  we  cannot 
read  his  speculations  without  being  reminded 
of  our  friend's  whimsical  comparison.  He  is  ^  a 
pleasant  man,  but " — we  seem  to  see  the  little 
industrious  gimlet  eating  in  with  incessant 
rapidity.  In  brief,  Von  Schlegel,  though  a 
man  to  be  respected  for  his  learning  ana  his 
character,  is  slightlv  a  perforator ;  he  drills  a 
small  hole  through  the  two  parietals  and  draws 
his  fino  wire  quite  through  the  brain — in  at  one 
side  and  out  at  the  other. 

Observe  how  coolly  the  driving  screw  is  at- 
tached in  his  preface : — 

•*  These  fifteen  Lectures  on  the  Philosophy  of 
Life  are  intended  to  p[ive,  as  far  as  possible,  a 
full  and  clear  exposition  of  the  most  interesting 
topics  that  can  engage  human  attention.  In 
the  opening,  they  treat  of  tlie  soul,  first  of  all, 
as  forming  the  centre  of  conBclou&ne&«\  aiA 
BecoadJy,  of  its  cooperation  with  mind  oi  s^vnx. 
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in  scienoe,  thit  is,  tbs  aoqoititioo  of  a  rigbt 
knowliNige  of  man  and  natora^and  of  troir 
several  relatione  to  the  Deity.  These  matters 
ocbnpy  five  Lectares  of  tbe  wlide  series.  The 
next  three  treat  of  the  laws  of  Divine  wisdom 
and  providence,  as  discernible  in  ontward  na- 
tnrs,  in  the  world  of  thoogfat,  and  in  the  his- 
tory of  mankind.  Tlie  last  sevm  contain  an 
attempt  to  trace  the  development  of  man*s 
mind  or  spirit,  both  within  himself  and  in  sci- 
ence and  public  life.  Tracing  its  gradual  ex- 
pansion, as  nnfolded  either  b^  the  legitimate 
pursoit  of  a  restoration  to  origmal  excellence, 
or  bv  the  stm^le  with  the  opposing  spirit  of 
the  times,  they  rollow  the  homan  race  throngh 
its  progressive  gradations,  np  to  the  closing 
term  of  perfection." 

Now,  were  it  not  necessary  that  some  one 
shook!  read  a  little  farther,  and  endeavor  to 
oflbr  a  word  or  two  of  opinions  and  reasons 
therefor,  we  shonld  for  our  own  part  cry, 
''Heiffho,  here's  Philosophy!"  and  close  the 
workliere.  The  last  sentence  of  the  above 
would  be  as  much  as  we  should  care  to  read, 
of  such,  for  several  days.  But  let  us  look  into 
the  opening  chapter :— * 

'^Bdt  when  philosophy  would  pretend  to 
renrd  tbu  long  snccessian  of  ases  and  all  its 
frmts,  aa  suddenly  erased  fhxn  me  records  of 
existence,  md  for  the  sake  of  change  would 
'Mart  aftedif  so  perilous  an  ejqperiment  can 
'scarcely  lesd  to  any  good  result,  but  in  all  prob- 
ability, and  to  judge  from  past  experience,  will 
only  give  rise  to  numberless  and  intenninable 
disputes." 

So  it  might  be  supposed. 
'"Suc^  an  open  space  in  thought — cleared 
from  all  the  traces  of  an  earlier  existence  (a 
smoothly  polished  marble  tablet,  as  it  were,  the 
tabula  rasa  of  a  recent  ephemeral  philosophy) — 
would  only  serve  as  an  arena  for  the  useless 
though  daring  ventures  of  unprofitable  specula- 
tion, and  could  never  form  a  safe  basis  for  solid 
thought,  or  for  any  permanent  manifestation  of 
intellectual  life." 

At  this  rate  the  reader  must  see  that  a 
cranium  of  ordinary  thinness  and  density  will 
soon  be  eaten  through  and  through.  It  is  very 
fatiguing  to  sit  by  the  margin  of  a  lazy  stream 
and  watch  the  chips  and  sticks  that  float  along 
its  surface. 

But  whoever  undertakes  the  volume  will 
perceive  Ixjfore  the  end  of  the  chapter,  if  the 
preface  did  not  convince  him,  that  he  has  a 
task  before  him.  After  defining  the  nature  of 
man  to  be  threefold,  consisting  of  spirit,  soul, 
and  body,  the  author  concludes : — "  The  spirit 
of  man,  like  the  soul,  divides  and  falls  asunder ; 
or,  rather,  is  split  and  divided  into  two  powers, 
or  halves-— the  mind,  namely,  into  understand- 
inff  and  will,  the  soul  into  reason  and  fancy. 
These  are  the  four  extreme  points,  or,  if  the 


expression  bejnreferred,tliefomr^Qi 
inner  world  of  consctoosness.** 

From  this  it  is  pretty  apparent  to  « 
of  tenuity  the  wure  is  to  be  diftwl 
mmutely  the  trephining  operatioi 
ajmlied. 

In  the  next  chapter,  beginning  wil 
he  considors  ^  the  loving  soul  as  thi 
moral  Ufe,  and  of  marriage ;"  in  tU 
many  sensible  observations,  and  tbo 
to  have  the  stream  mn  slowly  and 
themselves  with  the  chips,  wfll  fl 
doubtless  in  the  whole  oocdi,  very 
pastime. 

German  metaphysics  are  pleaM 
reading  if  one  wiU  only  allow  hi 
recoil  and  recover  its  natural  elastid 
if  one  can  study  hem  in  this  way,  s 
mental  exercise,  and  keep  the  distil 
of  his  head  when  he  wishes  to  use 
or  enjoy  its  power  in  contemplative  i 
will  be  to  him  refreshingexeicise. 
how  many  lose  themselves  in  those 
of  distinctions ;  how  many  travel  h 
thev  part  with  the  deligfatful  sense 
and  came  to  foocy  themselves  in 
highway  to  -great  nkbs,  while  the 
making  soeh  piVy :—  those  i 
canter  -  new  ■hobh^'horai^'  ppoo  ol 
gRMmdik  ' 


Scenes  at  Washington;  a  Siary  n 
Gtmeratum.  By  A  CinzEV  of  fi 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  first  and  most  conspicuous  ] 
title  of  this  volume  is  common,  an 
sufficiently  indicate  its  character. 
sons,  after  looking  at  the  back  of 
would  open  it  expecting  to  find  a  ( 
pound  of  Calvinistic  faith,  Democra 
and  what  was  intended  to  be  views 
able  society  at  Washington,  under  tl 
nian  administration.    The  story  ie 
clearness,  and  the  author  is  not  afii 
style,  though  the  characters  all  a: 
manners.     Fhey  are  a  funny  set 
unlike  any  ever  were  seen  or  hearc 
actual  world. 

Still,  the  tale  displays  much  more 
mon  ability.  It  is  legitimately  vmXX 
out  exhibiting  any  great  depth  or  w 
very  clear  and  logical,  and  is  well 
Its  politics  are  shsJiow  and  erraneo 
may  possibly  be  the  views  it  ene 
matters  which  come  less  directly 
notice ;  it  has  likewise  IVeqnenfc  pro 
in  style.  But,  in  general,  it  la  &  ve 
ligious  noveI--oae  of  the  best  of  ill 
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Ir  h  were  neceasaiy  to  choose  between 
pfurty  well  led  but  withont  prindples, 
kd  &  party  well  principled  bat  witnout 
nden,  we  should  not  he  slow  in  the  de- 
pion;  for  it  ia  not  the  men,  however 
■biirable,  but  the  principles  they  repre- 
■nt,  that  give  dignity  and  inl«rest  to  & 
ku  of  opinion. 

A  parly  without  principles  is  no  party, 
pit  ^  combination  of  interested  office-seek- 
n,eDticing  the  weak  and  ignorant  to  vote 
them.  It  is  a  body  without  a  soul,  an 
^nizalion  without  laws,  and  must  al- 
ji  vacillate  in  a  contemptible  medium, 
cannot  change  its  policy  with  a  just 
fad  to  circumfitaucea,  without  suffer- 
by  the  charge  of  inconsistency ;  all 
fiieasures  are  selfish,  and  all  its  admis- 


Xt  becomes  then  a  part  of  self-respect 
'  Well  as  of  prudence  in  the  Whig  party, 
let  it  always  be  distinctly  known,  why, 
i.  on  what  suggestion,  they  advocate 
**5oular   men,   and    particular  policies. 

may  advocate  a  tariff,  or  a  tax,  suited 

1  year  or  to  the  age ;  but  if,  with  the 
of  circumstance,  they  think  it  best 
lense  with  these,  tboy  have  not 

ore  ceased  to  be  Whigs. 

e  difference  between  the  parties  lies 
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deeper  than  the  reasons  of  a  lemponuT 
policy.  At  different  times  parties  will 
change  their  ground,  and  even  alteniate 

opinions,  because  the  necessity  of  the 
times  demands  it.  It  would  not  be  any 
subject  of  wonder,  if,  at  some  future  day, 
hypothetical  pedanta  should  be  heard 
crying  up  free  trade  principles,  on  the 
side  of  the  present  opposition,  and  the 
good  sense  and  prudence  of  the  party 
permit  them  to  do  so.  A  regular  army 
may  allow  ancient  Pistol  and  the  black- 
guards to  follow  the  camp.  Ancient 
Pistol,  that  battered  hypothesis  of  valor, 
may  help  to  terrify  the  weak  among  the 
enemy. 

But,  as  we  now  stand,  and  for  this 
century  at  least,  free  trade  is  not  a  Whig 
measure.  The  labor  of  the  freeman,  be 
it  in  the  shop,  the  mine,  or  the  field,  con- 
tinues to  require  protection. 

We  repeat  it,  the  differences  of  party 
are  not  mere  temporary  differences  of 
policy ;  they  arise  rather  from  general 
views  of  human  nature,  and  its  necessi- 
ties. The  better  to  expUiin  our  meaning, 
let  us  endeavor  to  characterize  the  oppo- 
site parties,  as  they  are  actuated  by  ad- 
verse motives,  and  mark  the  contrast. 
This  contrast  b  in  nothing  more  marked 
than  in  the  doctrine  concerning  liberty  : — 
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efe:  s  all  rights  and  libcr- 
Mm  V  'f  "ri^naJ  source  in  the 
idual,  tuiu  8  that  society  is  es- 

Huiahed  for  ili        .tection  of  those  rights 
i  liberties,     n  nereas,  your  ultra  Demo- 
il    believes,  or  affects  to  believe,  that 
oh  person  gives  up  or  resigns  his  free 
jid,  on  entering  into  the  social  compact, 
wthe  decision  of  caucusses  and  majorities. 
The  one  side  holds,  that  this  very  de- 
cision by  raajoriUes  is  not  eslabUshed  hj 
any  merely  natural  \aw,  but  by  a  eonati- 
lotional  regulation  ;  while  the  other  aide 
contends,  that   the   majority,    assemhhng 
when  and  where  they  please,  can  assume 
power    over    indiriduala — to   govern   the 
few'  by  the  many — to  keep  each  one  in 
fear  of  a  multitude,  and  to  make  right  and 
wrong  by  acclamatjon.     That  way  lends 
ultra  Democracy. 

Hence,  too,  arises  the  entrerae  doctrine 
of  instructions;  for,  while  your  Whig  dis- 
tinguishes in  his  nalioniil  legislator  a  two- 
fold relation,  one  to  the  people  he  repre- 
sents, and  one  to  the  nation  as  a'  whole ; 
holding  also,  that  he  is  a  lawful  legislator, 
not  only  for  those  who  voted  for  him, 
but  for  those,  also,  who  voted  against  him, 
and  in  brief,  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  his  district;  and  that,  notwith- 
standing this,  he  is  also  a  l;iw-raakcr  for 
the  nation  at  lai^e,  and  hound  to  protect 
iind  foster  it; — your  ultra  Democrat,  de- 
riving all  the  power  of  the  legislator  from 
the  voices  that  chose  him,  and  not  from 
(he  Constitution,  requires  that  he  shall  not 
daro  expand  his  thought,  so  as  to  become 
a  protector  of  the  nation,  but  shape  every 
opinion  by  the  narrow  interest  of  his  Con- 
stituents. They  make  no  distinction  be- 
tween the  honor  of  the  man  who  has 
tacitly  pledged  himself,  hj'  his  election,  to 
ccrtam  principles,  and  the  duty  of  the  na- 
tional legislator  who  is  boimd  by  the 
superior  law  of  conscience  and  the  Ponsti- 
tution,  to  promote  the  honor  and  pros- 
perity of  his  nation. 

From  the  beginning,  the  one  party  has 
been  characteriKed  by  a  constant  endeavor 
to  identify  the  interesls  of  the  people  with 
those  of  the  government ;  white  the  other 
has  as  clearly  opposed  every  nationnl 
measure,  which  should  call  the  creative 
and  protective  functions  of  the  govcmmmit 
into  action. 
More  jemarkable  still  does  this  differ- 


ence between  the  two  parties 
popular  judgments  on  the  cond 
Bxecutive ;  for,  while  your  ultra 
approves  of  every  step  of  his 
no  matter  how  unconstitudonal 
is  supported  and  encouraged  b; 
ion  of  his  party,  your  Whig  1( 
Constitution,  and  expects  the  E: 
keep  within  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  that  instrument.  This 
it  is  evident,  proceeds  directly 
different  ideas  of  liberty  entei 
the  two  parties ;  one  regarding  t 
ment  as  unchangeable  except  b 
decision  of  the  nation  in  convf 
other  treating  it  as  inferior  in  a 
the  public  opinion  of  a  day.  F 
last,  therefore,  it  meets  with  ' 
and  less  respect ;  and  they 
gratified  than  otherwise,  by  the 
ments  of  a  popular  President, 
not  make  that  distinction  be< 
private  honor  of  the  Presidt 
binds  him,  by  the  pledge  of  < 
the  opinions  and  measures  of 
and  that  superior  relation  whicl 
to  the  nation,  without  distinctio 
as  its  executive  head,  under  the 

The  doctrine  of  the  one  part 
whole  people,  as  sole  and  sover 
of  power,  established  the  Cons 
a  guarantee  of  individual  freed 
source  of  all  authority,  is  the 
liberty  ;  it  places  each  citizen  in 
tion  to  his  neighbor,  and  affords 
public  opinion  to  judge  by,  ji 
men  and  measures.  Ultra  1 
doctrine,  on  the  contrary,  indi 
in  a  perpetual  revolution,  cutti 
past  from  the  present,  and  t 
from  the  future ;  making  its  0( 
utterly  forceless  and  conteiv 
deriving  their  authority  from  ai 
instead  of  placing  it  where  it  beJo 
the  Constitution  of  the  whole  p 

It  is  the  desirv  of  the  Whi^ 
establish  an  accurate  tlioug 
illiberal  Construction  of  the  ! 
that  every  pubUc  act  sball  b 
der  the  spint  of  the  Constituti 
maxim  is,  that  the  laws  cam 
much  improved,  and  cannot  1 
observed :  they  would  have  i 
body  of  men,majoritiesorminoi 
a  shadow  of  real  powerOTertl 
and  they  refer  all   power 
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;ver    bacV  to  its  ori^nal  source, 

of  the  nation  aa  a  whole,  expreased 
CuBtitiitlon.  This  is  the  real  soy- 
f  of  the  people. 

e  principlea,  drawn  out  into  vnriouB 
ioQs,  create  a  body  of  opioion  and 
— the  right  or  ratber  the  doty  of 

improvement,  which  obligea  the 
nent  to  facilitate  internal  and  et- 
ommerce.  by  sufficient  roads,  har- 
nd  means  of  intercommunication  ; 
>port  of  credit  by  such  aa  employ- 
r  the  pnblic  funds  as  shall  equaliie 
gulate  exchanges — a  measure  sug- 

by  the  pure  spirit  of  nationality, 
fended  on  the  ground  that  it  is  the 

the  nation  to  regulate  and  facilitate 
sactionsnot  of  n  merely  local  char- 
the  protection  of  every  species  of 
f  by  such  a  discrimination  in  duties 

sustain  a  competition  of  domestic 
reign  products  ;  the  maintenance  of 
rate  of  wages  for  every  species  of 
that  the  free  laborer  may  feel  the 
r  advantages  of  free  government, 
,  find  himself  depressed  by  the  un- 
ed  competition  of  the  capita!  and 
'  foreigners.  In  a  word,  legislating 
part  Ha  a.  part,  but  for  all  parts  as 
rs  of  the  whole,  the  parly  of  the 
and  the  Constitution  judge  every 
e  by  its  bearings  upon  the  common 
iewing  all  propositions  in  the  spirit 
leral  legislation,  as  far  as  possible 
d  from  that  of  a  tyrannous  and 
g  many.  It  seems  unnecessary  to 
liat  such  opinions  and  policy  would 
om  none  but  the  most  elevated 
if  humanity,  such  as  reject  all  sec- 
.nd  private  arguments. 

there  any  weak  enough  to  think, 
parly  to  which  the  Union  owes  its 
;e  and  safety,  and  from  which  have 
itiy  flowed  all  measures  for  the 
of  the  whole,  can  cease,  or  lose  its 
>r  an  instant  ?  No  !  a  consciousness 
immon  purpose,  and  a  steady  ad- 
'  to  the  form  and  spirit  of  a  govcm- 
'hich  took  its  birth  from  the  bosom 

nati'on.  renders  their  dissolution 
ble.  They  began  with  the  Union ; 
I  along  writh  it,  and  gather  strength 
,  contending  succeflsfully,  though 
hout  reveree.s,  against  the  most  for- 
•  enemy  that  can  Ihrciiten  a  State. 
,   a  false  social  philosophy,  set  up 

the  true  Bouieea  and  purposes  of  j 


government,  and  o(     imit  ' 

eign  will  of  a  greal     atioii,  t         toe 
its  laws  and  forms  ol  power,  witn  a  andu 
decision  of  a  jealous  crowd,  whose  e» 
tingle  with  the   lies  and  flatteries  of  w 
politicians. 

Since  the  adopfion  of  the  Constitulio 
no  crisis  has  occurred    bo  important, 
which  has  developed  soclearly  the  real  pr 
ciples  of  the  opposition,  as  the  war  w 
Mexico.     Begun  with  deliberation  and  ch 
ried  on  with  ardor  by  the  leaders  of  the 
party  in  power,  it  was  checked  and  de 
nounced   by   Iheir  oppoSers,    because   i 
seemed  to  be  a  departure  from  that  j> 
and  equitable  line  in  which  we  bad  bi 
moving.     The  collected  arguments  ngai 
the  war  establish  tlie  surprising  fact,  tai 
wo   enjoy  a  form  of  government   who) 
fundamental  maxims  differ  in  no  particuli 
from  those  of  the  law  of  nations,  or,  as  n, 
has  been  styled,  the  law  of  conacienec — 
and   that  to  sin  against  our  law  is  to  sin 
against  humanity  ;    that  it  is  impo^^bte 
h)  step  beyond  its  limits,  without  tresposB- 
ing  upon  some  natural  right,  rither  of  men 
or  nations  ;  and  that  we  shall  seek  in  vara 
for  better  principles  than  those  imbodied 
in  our  fundamental  laws. 

It  is  not  now  to  be  settled  by  a  contro- 
versy between  Pacificus  and  Hclvedius, 
whether  "  the  powers  of  declaring  war 
and  making  treaties  are.  in  Iheir  ■nntiire, 
executive  powers."  Those  powers  are 
well  understood  and  established  is  their 
proper  place:  had  the  deliberative  renson 
of  the  nation  been  in  a  badly  ascertained 
opinion  of  a  majoritj-,  or  in  an  Executive  able 
to  construct  at  pleasure  the  opinion  of  such 
a  false  majority,  this  government  could  not 
boast  itself  a  popular  government,  nor  claim 
to  be  settled  upon  any  undisputable  maxims. 
The  Executive  stands,  in  a  tnic  theory  of 
the  Republic,  as  the  agent  of  the  naked 
ici7/,  and  Congress  as  the  instigating  heart 
and  guiding  reason,  of  the  nation ;  a  divis- 
ion mvented  to  escape  from  despotism, 
and  of  a  nature  so  profomid  and  real,  the 
disposition  to  neglect  or  disregard  it,  be- 
trays at  once  an  ignorance  of  the  necessi- 
lies,  or  a  contempt  for  the  character  of  the 
goTcmment.  A  tainted  school  of  Feder- 
alism formerly  wished  to  confound  these 
powers  ;  time  and  circumstance  have  estab- 
lished the  absolute  necessity  of  making 
the  separation  as  distinct  and  dear'm  prn-- 
'ice  as  in  theory.    U  the  naked  Vi 
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the  Exeou  i 
national  er.. 
thu  aid  of  J 
right  of  Coi 
liave  commil 
termining  pbnt.. 


e  step  of  ilaelf,  in 
er  with  or  without 
on,  it  violates  tbti 
wbom  the  people 
suiting  and  prede- 
tld  the  Executive 


emplojT  the   anaj  m  xuaking  harbors 
canals,  without  conseul  of  Congress,  tne 
cry  of  usurpation,  would  have  come  from 
those  very  men,  who  now  contend  that  the 


the  same  troops  to  Lake  Ontario,  to  build 
a  harbor  there  for  the  aid  of  commerce, 
would  any  have  been  found  ko  bold  as  to 
excuse  him  ?  And  is  the  will  of  the  Exec- 
utive freer  in  the  perilous  enterprises  of 
war,  than  in  the  harmless  works  of  peace  ? 
It  will  never  satisfy  or  save  this  people,  to 
commit  such  questions  to  a  few  learned 
lawyers,  to  try  if  they  can  find  a  precedent 
for  this  or  that  usurpation  in  the  books  : 
Whig  principles,  party  principles,  familiar 
to  the  people,  must  determine  them  ;  wo 
must  resolve  that  our  8tatc  shall  not  split 
upon  ikal  rock  ;  we  will  have  no  usurpers, 
lit,  least ;  wc  will  have  a  President  who 
knows  Low  to  keep  within  bounds.  To 
decide  and  to  act,  ore  things  different  in 
nature:  and  usurpation  is  merely  assuming 
to  decide  and  act  together,  where  it  is  only 
given  to  ud  to  act.  Our  Executive  must 
not  plan  enterprises  for  the  nation  ;  the 
people  have  conferred  tliat  power  upon 
Oongi-esa — upon  their  deiiherative  assem- 
blies; the  Executive  cannot,  witliout  usur- 
paljon,  do  more  than  eiecul«,  or  refuse  to 
execute,  what  is  proposed  by  the  council 
of  the  whole. 

Are  we  wrong,  therefore,  in  saying  of 
the  Fi  riiiiE  Policy  of  the  Whiob,  that 
this  point,  of  Executive  usurpation,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  issues  ?  What 
next  to  this,  and  perhaps  of  equal  impor- 
tance, have  they  to  keep  in  view  ? 

Next  to  suppression  of  present  evils,  is 
the  adoption  of  plans  for  future  good.  The 
party  in  opposition  have  raised  up  every 
obstiicle  before  the  mad  ambition  of  the 
war  parly,  to  compel  them,  if  possible,  to 
bring  hostilities  to  a  close.  So  far,  only, 
they  were  successful,  as  to  rouse  the  better 
spirit  of  the  nation  against  the  spirit  of 
aggreiision  and  conquest.  The  mere  drain 
and  '  life  and  treasure,  have 

do*  the  war  as  ail  other 

<  )ublic  debt,  was  one 


which  might  bo  cast  upon  posterity,  or 
which,  at  worst,  was  not  difficult  to  bear  ; 
the  loss  of  valuable  lives  in  battle,  wns  not 
an  argument  of  much  weight  with  a  peo- 
ple notoriously  careless  of  their  lives ;  the 
supply  of  the  treasury  by  foreign  funds, 
prevents  any  serious  dnun  upon  liie  movea- 
ble capital  of  the  cities  ;  the  gmns  of  the 
great  harvest  and  the  famine  are  not  yet 
exhausted  or  forgotten  ;  it  is  hard  to  show 
the  people  that  disasters  lie  in  wait  for 
them ;  their  ears  are  occupied  with  phil- 
anthropical  discourses  and  all  the  pathos 
of  successful  war ;  they  dare  not  believe 
thai  their  rulers  are  doing  wrong :  it  b  a 
thought  too  painful  and  troublesome  to  be 
entertained  by  a  prosperous  people.  We 
must  be  made  mL'^erable  before  we  can 
begin  to  be  wise. 

UTie  pohcy  of  the  party  in  power  appeals 
first  in  the  getting  up  and  management  of 
the  war ;  second,  but  not  less  marked,  in 
the  management  and  cullection  of  the  rev 
cnue.  To  defend  the  first,  they  advanc 
certain  doctrines  of  "right  of  conquest,' 
"  progress  of  the  species,"  "  Anglo-Saxon 
destinies,"  and  the  like>  veiling  ifaeir  de- 
signs with  these  philanthropical  pretences. 
A  philanthropical  hypothesis  seemia  bo  be 
the  ace  card  in  the  modern  game  of  poli- 
tics, and  the  player  has  one  ready  in  his 
sleeve,  to  whip  out  upon  occasion.  If  you 
argue  with  a  becoming  spirit  against  kill- 
ing and  robbing,  your  ears  are  deafened 
with  a  ranting  discourse  on  your  destinies, 
as  if  there  were  any  comfort  to  be  derired 
from  that.  Destiny  I  my  friend — do  you 
say  it  is  my  destiny  to  be  a  thief?  Per- 
haps it  may  be  with  you  to  lead  ;  but  tba 
path  is  one  in  which  it  fits  not  my  dispo- 
sition to  follow  you. 

If  you  contend,  with  a  beuoming  di- 
rectness and  warmth,  for  the  protection  of 
free  labor,  and  of  the  interests  of  the 
country,  you  are  interrupted,  and  talked 
down,  by  a  genius  with  long  hair,  who  po- 
litely assures  you  that  you  mean  well,  bol 
err  through  simplicity:  the  philanthropists 
to  whom  uU  human  afiairs  have  been  in- 
trusted by  a  special  decree  of  Providence, 
have  resolved  that  all  nations  ought  to  b« 
treated  as  one  onlion,  and  no  regard  bo 
had  to  petty  differences  of  race,  climate, 
manners,  morals,  industry,  or  liberty.  Th< 
occupations  of  life  are  to  be  diviii  it 
amongst  them  ;  England  is  to  maki 
wearing  apparel,  machinery^  aad 
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niences,  nhile  America  attenda 
auDCrce  and  agriculture,  France 
;  our  shoes,  Italy  our  religion 
summer  hats,  Germanj  supply 
bts,  and  Africa  furnish  out  our 
:3.  Thus  will  this  jolly  round 
-th  bt;  no  longer  several  ant-hills, 
-  one  vast  formicary.  Tliis  is  all 
sc  we  hav<!  been  able  to  discover 
rude  argument,  that  occupations 
restricted  to  particular  oadons. 
efitjs  to  come  from  the  arrange- 
quiies  the  mind  of  a  mystic  to 

the  fancied  advantages  of  free 

hypothetical  and  hard  to  be  ap- 

the  arguments  against  its  con- 
lo  less  so  :  While  Enghuid  is  rais- 
ndred,  and  this  nation  twenty- 
Ds  of  dollars  through  tariffs  laid 
)  trade  theorists,  we  are  enter- 
f  our  long-haired  philosopher 
allowing  thesis :  "  That  a  tariff  is 
■ecau^  it  taxes  one  class  to  en- 
Lher."  These  two  hypotheses, 
each  nation  should  produce  some 
nodity,  or  set   of  commodities, 

itself;  and  the  other,  that  a  pro- 
riff  is  unjust  "  because  it  laies 
to  enrich  another,"  include  the 
i;  trade  argument ; — they  are  at 
"7'  arguments  and  premises. 

ere  true,  that  a  tariff  affurding 
1,  enriches  one  man  to  the  loss  of 

then  would  those  free  trade 
j  who  proceed  to  raise  half  the 
cif  England,  and  tlie  whole  of 
merica  by  tarifls,  be  proveJ  guilty 
ig  a  great  ivrong  upon  tbeir  re- 
countries  ;  but  as  matters  now 
th  tliem,  they  are  charged,  not 
error  of  imposing  tariffs,  but  with 
iposed  them  in  such  a  manner 
ch  a  form  as  to  do  with  them  the 
jossible  amount  of  injury.  Tbus, 
eery  out  against  discriminatiugdu- 
irgue  Cor  ihe  ad  valorem,  they  dis- 
m  favor  of  particular  articles,  such 
i  coffee,  and  bread  stuffs,  in  the 
b  of  that  favorite  maxim  of  free 
it  "  if  a  tariff  is  laid  it  must  be  for 
'  In  times  of  scarcity,  an  ad  valo- 
upon  articles  of  food,  yields  a  bct- 
ue,  the  duty  riang  with  the  price, 
oner  was  there  u  scarcity  of  food  in 

tbe  duty  was  lowered  to  a  rate 
jnuaal.  The  policy  was  advocated 


as  a  j  ust  and  neoeswt^  y^ 
istry  were  praised  for  it,  bi 
and  forever  auuiliitated  th,.  vwi^. 
"  revenue  alone  is  to  be  regarded,  L 
justment  of  duties;"    it  proved   ._ 
tariffs  are  used  at  all.  it  is  aeccsEa 
discriminate,  lest  in  raising    revenut 
depress  and  injure  tbe  people. 

The  English  ministry  were  bound  I 
maxim  of  free  trade,  as  their  econom 
teach  it  to  our  democracy,  to  have  kepL 
the  duties,  and  to  hAve  realised  all  the  re 
nue  possible  from  the  rise  of  the  pri( 
bread  stuffs,  and  tbe  consequent  inc 
of  ad  valorem  duties. 

Though  this  single  instance  is  an 
fectiial  demolition  of  the  maxim  of  w 
our  free  trade  speculators  make  sucL 
efficient  use,  it  may  not  be  a  waste  of 
to  add  another  for  the  sake  of  clinchin_ 
naU.  Revenue,  then,  is  tbe  sole  thi 
be  thought  of  when  we  are  laying  di 
admit  it,  and  your  ad  valortia — yo"'  -.y 
measured  by  the  price — becomes  n 

Suppose  a  certain  class  of  importec.  __oli; 
— coarse  woollen  cloths,  for  example — oft 
in  common  use  by  al!  the  people,  and  an 
counted  among  the  necessaries  of  life,  as 
they  would  f>e  were  there  no  manufactures 
of  tnem  in  tbe  country.  Through  escoe- 
sive  importation  the  price  has  fallen  and  the 
duty  with  it;  the  market  is  supplied  and 
all  the  people  are  using  the  goods.  The 
state  wants  revenue  :  by  doubling,  or  treb- 
ling, or  quadrupling  the  duty  on  these 
ctotiiB,  it  will  rmse  additional  revenue  ;  the 
people  must  have  the  cloths,  and  will  pay 
double  for  thcin  ;  the  oddiUonal  duty  mini, 
therefore,  he  laid,  for  ■'  revenue  alone  is 
the  thing  to  be  considered  in  laying  du- 
ties." Thus  it  appears  from  both  instances, 
not  only  that  your  ad  valorem  principle  is 
an  absurdity,  for  to  mise  a  proper  revenue 
you  must  neglect  it,  but  that  the  "  largest 
revenue  principle"  is  inhumane,  and  takes 
advantage  of  tbe  hunger  and  nakedness  of 
tbe  poor.  So  it  appears  that  these  two 
maxims  stand  m  a  ridiculous  opposition  to 
each  other,  and  arc  equally  contemptible, 
the  "  ad  valorem"  for  its  having  no  mean- 
ing at  all.  and  the  "largest  revenue" 
principle,  for  iLs  being  both  weak  and 
wicked. 

Once  more,  let  us  admit  themaxioi,  that 
revenue  alone  is  to  be  ri'garded  in  luying 
duties,  why  then  uru  they  not  W' 
exports  OS  welt  s&  upou  impoiu 
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trade  eeonomistB  tell  us  that  the  eofifv- 
mer$  of  imported  articles  pay  the  duties, 
and  not  the  produceTS,  or  the  wholesale 
purchasers.    If  this  be  true,  what  more 
necessary  or  proper  than  duties  upon  ex- 
ports also,  ami  so  double  your  revenue  ? 
If  you  laid  export  duties  upon  Ohio  com, 
not  the  farmer,  nor  the  com  dealer,  would 
pay  them — say  you — ^but  the  consumers 
m  other  parts  of  the  world.     Is  it  then 
your  excessive  tenderness  for  consumers  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  that  keeps  you 
so  silent  on  the  policy  of  export  duties  ? 
"  O  no !  we  know  very  well  that  it  \s  not 
possible  for  us  to  regulate  the  price  of  com 
in  the  European  markets,  and  if  the  price 
were  raised  artificially  by  imposts  nere, 
the  producers  would  suffer."  What  of  that? 
what  of  that,  my  sage  economist  ?   your 
duty  is  to  raise  the  revenue  by  the  most 
efficient  and  convenient  means,  and  you 
are  not  to  go  about  protecting-— odious 
word! — ^these  Ohio  farmers,  by  ia3rinff  all 
your  duties  on  imports,  and  allowing  them 
to  go  scot  free,  paying  not  a  dollar  of 
revenue !    It  is  an  outrage  on  humanity, 
when  you  know  that  Ohio  farmers  wear 
homespun  and  pay  no  revenue,  to  discrim- 
inate for  them,  and  lay  your  duties  upon 
other  men.     This  is  taking  money  out  of 
his  pocket  who  wears  English  broadcloth, 
to  put  it  into  the  Ohio  faraier's,  who  is 
content    with    homespun — a    discrimina- 
tion quite  intolerable  and  oppressive  :  the 
Democracy  should  look  to  it. 

But  no,  we  have  not  seen  the  picture  in 
all  lights  yet,  for  now  it  grins  a  fool,  and 
now  stares  a  knave  ;  in  a  third  view  it  will 
perhaps  show  a  mixture  of  both. 

"  In  laying  duties,"  say  our  economists, 
*'  we  arc  to  discriminate,  not  for  protection, 
but  for  revenue."  Instance  that  an  ad 
valorem  duty  is  laid  upon  foreign  manufac- 
tured cloths,  and  all  articles  of  wear, 
be  they  light  summer  fabrics  or  heavy 
and  costly  broadcloths ;  nothing  of  Ihe 
kind  shall  escape,  for  now  we  are 
broaching  a  new  war  and  must  raise  a 
great  revenue.  Discriminate,  however,  we 
must,  for  our  object  is  revenue  and  nothing 
else.  Here,  on  our  list,  is  the  article  of 
foreign  silk  fabrics :  a  vast  quantity  is 
yearly  imported  ;  they  are  evidently  a 
necessary  of  life,  and  will  bear  an  enor- 
mous duty ;  for  the  people  are  attached  to 
their  use,  and  will  pay  double  rather  than 
f»  tbem  up ;  and  if  we  find  them  dis- 


posed  to  ghre  up  the  dlat»  and  snbstiiiits 
unen  and  cotton  because  the  doty  is  high, 
then  up  with  duties  on  linen  and  cotton, 
and  so  force  the  people  to  buy.    AH  jo^oes 
on  well  for  ayearor  so,  and  we  are  raising 
a  large  revenue,  with  duties  carried  to  the 
top  of  endurance,  when  suddenly,  to  our 
amaroment  and  sorrow,  the  goods  cease  to 
be  bouffht,  and  the  revenue  falls  oft    Cer- 
tain traitorous  capitalists,  consjpiring  affainsi 
the  revenue,  and  thus  rendering  aid  and 
comfort  to  tiie  enemy,  have  erected  mills, 
and  manufactured  articles  of  sflk,  cotton 
and  Unen  to  undersell  the  imported.    Hie 
coimtry  is  all  at  once  supphed  with  silk 
manufactures  of  admirable  quality — but 
the  revenue !  the  revenue !  what  are  we 
to  do  ?    The  process  is  easy  :  lower  your 
duties  suddenly,  ruin  all  the  manufactures, 
and  when  they  are  well  out  of  the  way, 
and  their  mills  converted  to  other  uses, 
raise  the  duties  again  as  soon  as  you  please, 
and  I  will  insure  you  as  large  a  rereniie 
as  ever.    Ton  may  repeat  this  process  as 
often  as  you  choose,  and  realize  a  great 
deal  of  revenue  by  it.    The  whole  alrt  a  to 
find  out  the  commodities  which  are  most 
necessary  to  the  people,  and  lay  on  heaiy 
duties;  your  principle  is  to  discriminate 
for  revenue,  and  not  for  protection.  When 
you  saw  that  high  duties  on  certain  articles, 
which  your  discrimination  marked  for  rev- 
enue, operated  to  protect  them,  you  were 
astonished  to  find  that  there  was  no  dis- 
crimination for  revenue  which  was  not  abo 
one  for  protection.     If  you  taxed  one  im- 
port heavily,  you  were  obliged  to  tax  sD 
others  which  could  be  substituted  for  it, 
else  it  was  of  no  avail.     Your  ad  valoren 
principle  made  high  prices  advantageoo, 
and,  as  the  goods  rose,  your  profits  rose  in 
proportion,  notwithstanding  the  falling  off 
of  buyers  ;  till,   on  a  sudden,  the  whole 
vanishes,  and  while  you  were  thinking  to 
discriminate  for  revenue  only,  you  protect^ 
cd  manufactures,  and  so  far,  were  guiht 
of    the   sin   of    protecting   the   industry 
of  your  countr}'men.     You  knew   of  no 
better  way  to  mend  this  error  than  bf 
ruining  those  whom  your  protection  had 
enriched,    and  then  starting  anew    with 
your  ad  valorem  and  discriminating  dutieL 
Unfortunate  economists!  compelled,  ai 
it  were,  by  the  very  laws  of  nature,  te 
violate  your   own  maxims! — ^for,   if  JN 
taxed  the  farmer's  grain,  then  that  wiitfc 
\  f ul  and  inteUigent  peiBon  would  ejeet  701 
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Ice  ;  and,  if  you  use  high  tariffs,  bo 
ed  as  lo  rake  a  great  and  constant 
,  then  jou  protect  not  only  the 
us  manufacturer,  but  the  fftrmer 
iwing  his  produce  logo  free  ;  when 
■e  striring,  with  a  laudable  Eeal,  to 
irotection  of  all  kinds,  as  a  policy 
lo  you,  you  are  compelled  to 
ho^t  of  enemies  by  breaking  down 
manufactories,  and  are  thus  again 
er  of  ejectment ! 

he  economist  is  not  so  easily  balked. 
;etive  brain  teems  with  expedients, 
nts  a  new  phrase — Incidental  Pro- 

eeonomist,  laying  down  hii  maiim, 
i  revenue  should  be  bo  raised  that 
class  or  body  of  men  should  be 
1  at  the  expense  of  the  rest,  ad- 
in  the  same  breath,  this  other,  that 
should  be  collected  with  a  view  to 

only,  and  not  to  protection.  The 
quired  him  to  reg^\l,  and  the 
not  to  regard,  the  effects  of  differ- 
des  of  taxation.  The  6rst  was 
illy  a  protective,  the  second  a 
illy  indifferent  and  selfish  maxim. 
mcile  these  two  in  compatibles,  he 
I  new  phrase,  "incidental  protec- 

He  told  the  people  that  he  was 
dental  protection.     He  was  for  pro- 

but  it  must  he  incidental.  He 
fiiso  the  revenue  sb  he  best  could, 
iny  protection  followed  he  had  no 
in — this  was  incidental  protection, 
ersons,  not  of  the  wisest,  mistook 

■  a  patriotica!  testimony ;  Qjhers 
at  there  could  be  no  such  thing — 
tariff  for  revenue  w,ia  directly  op- 
o  a  tariff  for  protection  ;  for,  after 
;  treasury  har^'est  from  a  high  tariff 
irts,  manufactures  would  spnng  up, 

■  duties  fall  off.  That  then,  torai.se 
unue,  it  would  he  necessary  to  lower 
[jes  BO  as  to  break  down  the  homi; 
etures  again,  and  reap  another  har- 
n  imports.  That  a  protective 
ereforc  the  opposite  of  a  rev- 
lolicy ;  that  the  protection  which 
eidental  to  high  and  profitable 
was  the  plague  of  the  treasury, 
itinually  lessened  its  receipts  ;  and 

revenue  was  the  sole  purpose  of  a 
ad  of  its  discriminations,  it  was  the 
enemy  of  protection.  These  argu- 
however,  had  but  little  weight,  so 


euphonious  and  pie 
"incidental  protectio 

"When  this  became  s     1 
took  a  new  start.     It  hud 
to  him,  that  every  profitaoie 
ports,  however  small,  is  p"-"'        e 
extent  proportioned  to  its  11        k  ,  bei 
it  causes  in  some  degree        jubstitu' 
of  home-made  articles  if  low,  and  of  t' 
manufactured,  or  of  other  articles,  if  1 
The  economist  conceived  in  his  imagin 
a  certain  happy  medium  of  duties  ^ 
should  not  be  quite  sufficient  to 
home  manufactures,  and  should  y 
a  good  revenue  ;  which  should  m 
heavy  as  to  stop  importation,  nor  »fi 
as  to  j-ield  less  than  mi^ht  be  ^1 
them.     Now,  having  attained  thii 
{for  the  experiment  was  tried,)  he  obi 
that  it  coincided  most  unluckily  ■»■-'' 
point   at  which    manufactures  1 

spring  up.     If  the  duUcs  w"*  '■ 

this  point  of  greatest  yield,  tl       inar 
tares  began  ;  for  this  point  ^.^  fou 
be  iteelf  determined  by  the  bcgini 
manufactures  ;  and  it  would  soon  I 
necessary  to  lower  the  duty.    In  short, 
point  itself  was  one  at  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  you  could  not  remain.     It  was 
found  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep 
the  dutiesjust  below  the  point  where  pro- 
tection would  begin,  and  so  the  tariff,  with 
its  ad  valorem  affix,  could  never  be  made 
lo  yield  as  much  as  it  was  desired  and 
ought,  without  giving  a  protection  which 
undermined  it. 

A  word  now  upon  ad  valorem,  an  ad- 
justment of  duties  according  to  the  value 
of  the  commodity  imported!  This  is  an 
application  of  a  very  necessary  rule  of 
taxation  to  the  collection  of  tariffs  :  lands, 
houses,  valuable  furniture,  slaves,  cattle, 
in  brief,  all  kinds  of  real  eBlote  and  chattels, 
must  in  general  be  tased  according  to  their 
appraisement,  or  their  market  value  at  the 
time  ;  it  would  be  gross  injustice  lo  tax  a 
house  just  so  much,  because  it  was  a 
house,  or  a  clock  because  it  was  a  clock. 
But  in  the  case  of  duties  this  ud  taloran 
principle  (admired  by  the  ignorant  for  its 
Latin  name)  often  works  great  injustice. 
In  times  of  scarcity,  when  there  are  large 
importations  of  foml  into  a  country,  it  is  an 
inhumanity  to  suffer  duties  to  rise  with 
prices  ;  this  is  to  aggravate  the  public  din- 
tress,  and  volmitarUy  to  aaaume  \]b« 
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la  all  such  in* 
I  rulo  of  political 
ides  at  a  moderate 
the  quantity,  and 
I  ad  valorem  works 
rices  faU,  aa  in  the 
».  this  moment :  as 
ihe  English  etunomista  were  obliged  to 
lower  the  duty  on  bread  stuffs,  to  save  the 

Jjralivea  from  ruin,  it  is  equally  the  duty 
Congress  to  raite  the  duty  oa  rmlroad 
von  to  save  the  industrious  Oerraaos  in 
Ke  iron  faotorios  of  Pennsylvania   from 
I.     By  the  operation  of  the  ad  valorem 
y,  the  price  of  iron  has  been  unnatoraily 
.owered  of  lat«,  and  our  valuable  factories 
)f  iron  are  failing  under  the  influx  of  English 
iron,  thrown  into  this  market  at  unnaturally 
low  prices,  through  the  distresses  of  the 
railroad  companies  la  England.      To  be 
sure,  we  mean  not  to  compare  the  distresses 
of  our  own  operatives  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployraent,   with  those  of  the  Elnglish,  at 
the  point  of  starvation ;  but  if  an  action 
of  government  was  right  to  prevent  a  great 
I    injualicc  in  the  one  case,  it  was  equally  so  to 
prevent  a  less  one  in  the  other  :  right  and 
wrong  are  not  measured  by  less  and  more ; 
I    he  is  as  truly  an  oppressor  who  does  a  little 
wrong,  as  he  who  does  a  great  one  ;  as  c 
iniceators  well  knew  when  they  refused 
concede  Great  Britain  the  right  totaxua 
even  in  the  valueof  asixpence.    The  justice 
lies  in  doing  all  for  the  good  of  tba  nation, 
with  an  eya  to  its  present  necessities  ;  and 
he  is  but  a  pedant  who  mistakes  adherence 
to  a  maxim  through  thick  and  thin  for  a 
mark  of  virtue.     The  ad  tahrem  applied  to 
larifFs,  works  iajuslice  in  every  way  ;  not 
only  when  prices  fall,  but  when  tiiey  are 
excessive  ;  in  the  one  case  diminishing  the 
duty  absurdly,  and  in  the  other  increasing  il 
absurdly.    But  it  not  only  does  evil  to  pro- 
ducers,   but    also    impairs    the    revenue. 
For  wlien  there  is  a  great  importation  and 
prices  fall,  the  treasury,  by  keeping  its  du- 
ties at  a  medium,  woiild  reap  a  good  har- 
vest and  the  people  be  never  the  worse  for 
il.     And  when  the  prices  of  imports  rise, 
the  duties  rise   with  them,  and  so  force 
till;  people  lo  manufacture  for  themselves. 
In  the  one  case  the  revenue  is  impaired, 
in  the  other  there  is  an  unnatural  stimulus 
upon  production,  which  the  fail  of  prices 
will  soon  abate  and  bring  ruin  upon  the 
iBiufaoturics.     In  fine  the  ad  valu- 
ta/ to  imparla,  ia  to  theory  an  ab- 


surdity, and  in  its  effects  a  gross  oppres- 

Thera  was  a  time  when  legislators  re- 
garded the  wealth  and  happiness  of  the 
people,  but  now  their  whole  attention  is 
directed  upon  increasing  the  revenue  ;  to 
get  money  is  all  their  thought ;  their  un- 
derstandings are  corrupted,  and  emit  only 
contradictions  and  absurdities.  To  be 
good  economists  for  a  nation  it  is  necessary 
for  legislators  to  be  just  men ;  without  a 
good  conscience  and  a  good  lieart,  the 
greatest  ingenuity  produces  nothing  of 
permanent  value  to  mankind. 

In  this  cultivated  and  reasoning  age  the 
great  qualities  of  the  soul  are  skiUFuliy  im- 
itated by  the  moral  theorist ;  instead  of  pa- 
triotism we  have  a  grand  philanthropy  em- 
bracing the  whole  human  race  ; — persons 
infected  with  this  bloating  of  the  heart, 
lose  all  the  pith  and  power  of  afiecUon; 
their  own  family,  city,  or  country  b  loo 
small  for  them ;  they  must  be  citizens  of 
the  universe,  and  fraternize  with  the  Cal- 
mucks,  the  Lunary  people,  and  the  devil 
himself.  All  things  must  be  free — nol 
only  trade  but  the  nether  limbs  of  women ; 
and  ia  one  breath  they  propose  one  uni- 
versal peace  and  a  masculine  costume  for 
ladies.  Observe  the  dullness  of  these 
metaphysical  sots,  who  propose  a  policy 
for  all  the  world  in  regard  of  the  condition 
of  men  in  general,  and  apply  the  same  to 
their  own  nation  without  regard  to  its  con- 
dition in  particular.  The  greatest  mark  of 
folly  in  a  man,  is  to  engage  in  any  bu^oesa 
on  an  hypothesis  without  aa  eye  to  condi- 
tions. Hone  but  madmen  will  try  experi- 
ments ill  business  affairs.  He  who  wishes  lo 
beneUt  himself  inquires  first  into  all  matteis 
conceminghLmself,and  then  proceeds  by  bis 
knowledge  of  them,  and  not  by  any  theory  ; 
of  free  trade  between  John  and  Thomas. 
On  the  contrary,  John  will  take  good  care 
to  give  Thomas  no  advantages  ;  he  will 
.vo  all  fair,  and  make  as  few  aifeciionate 
oposals  as  possible,  lest  Thomas  judge 
n  to  be  a  cheat. 

Nothing  could  better  exemplify  the  ne- 
cesaiLy  of  a  strict  regard  to  cirrumstancci 
in  a  business  transaction,  or  a  poUcy,  ihaD 
the  policy  of  the  present  Administration  is 
adopting  the  free  trade  maxims  put  forth  bj 
Dritisb  economists.  Without  eratcring  noir 
upon  the  question  whether  the  prii-ate 
tives  of  those  English  statest 
carried  the  late  policy  of  the 
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into  eifeot — for,  if  it  were  po9eibl< 
er  thos«  motives,  the  knowledge 

would   not  help  ub  in  deciding 
the  meaaures  which  they  advo- 
or  will  not  benefit  the  nation- 
it  least  inquire  into  the  present 

of  England  and  of  the  interests 
edominate  there,  in  order  to  find 
ictical  reasons,  such  as  men  of 
will  appreciate,  for  the  adoption 
-called  free  trade  policy  in  that 

id  has  usually  taken  care  that 
■atinterest  shdl  be  protected  and 
n  her  dominionu ;  her  commerce 
tion  laws— her  agriculture  by  com 
by  Bcientific  cultivation— her  man- 
,  by  the  strictest  protective  policy, 
fni  up  to  their  present  perfection 
rtance,  under  the  care  of  govera- 
he  is  the  great  esample  of  the 
irotection ;  the  strongest,  richest, 
ad  just  ut  this  time,  the  most 
monarchy  on  the  globe.  Whatever 
rora,  her  defects  or  her  miseries, 
I  stands,  a  witness  to  the  world 

time,  of  the  fruits  of  foresight 
om.  More  than  that, — England 
xample,  and  by  cherishing  the 
Uberty,  protecling  and  encour- 
rightful  industry,  whether  of  the 
f  the  head,  has  made  herself  the 
and  protector  of  human  liberty  ; 
ig  colonies  into  remote  regions, 
with  them  her  laws  and  prin- 
ts   made    herself    the    mother 

empires.  And  what  is  this 
t  has  made  England  so  great  ? 

it  always  been,  and  what  will 
itly   be?      To    feed    her    chjl- 

their  own  soil — to  clothe  them 
■  own  hands — to  hold  for  them 
om  of  their  own  commerce — to 
lem  in  their  own  language,  liter- 
religion — protect  them  with  their 
ir  laws  and  customs,  and  govern 
their  own  free  opinions.     Such 

the  policy  of  England,  always 
,  always  patrioticHJ. 
I  not  writing  a  history  of  her 
enter  here  npon  those  exceptions 
«ral  policy,  which  have  impeded, 
ey  could  not  hinder,  her  great- 
B  enough  for  present  purposes 
now  the   course  which  she  has 

pursued. 

now  to  the  example  bo  much 


quoted  by  our  new  phila 

instance  of  departure  fron.  — 

tern,  namely,  the  so-called  Pli^i  i 

luded  to  at  first ;  it  is  well  u 

the   manufacturing    interest 

through  causes  which  neeu  uui 

dwelt  upon,  has  come  to  predor 

the  commercial  and  agricultural  in  a  vi 

great  degree. 

Of    the    great    interests  of  a  nat 
namely,  the  maimfnctures,  the  commer 
the  agriculture,  and  the  mines,  the  fi. 
named  is  dependent  upon  the  others, 
it  is  always  important  to  manufactur 
that   the   products   of    mines   and 
should  be  rendered  to  them  as  chc 
possible,  not  only  that  they  may  be 
to   procure  the   raw  products  of 
forests  and  farms  ut  the  least  pric( 
worked  up  into  articles  of  trade  ouu 
use,    but  that    the    workmen,    prooui 
bread,  clothing   and  lodging  at  an  e. 
rate,  may  find  thdr  wages  more  than  s.. 
ticient  for  maintenance.     And  let  theo 
of  political  economy  be  invented  nevei  . 
refined  and  unanswerable,  it  is  as  cert> 
as   the    sunrise,  that  manufacturers  v 
aim  at  producing  such  a  condition  of  thinu^, 
as  will  bring  down  the  price  of  bread  stuffs 
and  raw  routerials  of  manufacture  to  the 
lowest  rntes.    They  wiU  not  only  buy  in  the 
cheapest,  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market, 
but  they  will,  if  possible,  use  such  an  in- 
fluence with  government  as  to  cheapen  the 
commodities    which    they   wish    to   buy. 
They,  therefore,  desire  a  free  navigation ; 
for  by  the  competition  of  foreign  vessels 
with  those  of  one's  own  country,  the  rates 
of  transportation  are  brought  down  to  the 
lowest  possible.     Should  it  happen  at  any 
time,  that  the  manufacturing  interests  of  a 
nation  which  depends  in  gre&t  part  upon  a 
foreign   market  for  its  products,  should 
predominate    in     the     national   councils, 
either  through  want  of  talent  and  fore- 
sight, or  want  of  capital  and  energy  in  the 
otlier  great  interests,    doctrines   of    free 
trade   will   naturally  spring    up    and   be 
cherished,  just  so  far  as  they  favor  the 
manufacturiag  interest,  and   no  farther. 
The  duty  on  bread  stuffs  will  be  lowered 
to  content  the  operatives  with  less  wages; 
the  duty  on  raw  materials  for  manufac- 
ture, to  content  tlie  owners  of  the  mills,  and 
foreign  shipping  be   admitted  to  competi- 
tion with  one's  own,  to  lower  the  rates  r>^ 
transportation.     Hence  t!he  pT^^n.^. 
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and  Cobden  policy,  to  pbilanthropical  to 
appearance,  and  so  politic  and  partial  in 
the  fact. 

The  total  value  of  articles  manufiactured 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1838,18  estima- 
ted by  MoCulloch  at  about  £117,000,000 
sterling,  of  which  at  least  fifty  millions 
were  exported;  producing,  at  10  per  cent, 
profit,  an  inconie  of  five  millions  sterling  to 
the  capitalists,  which  gives  an  average  of 
£1000  each,  to  five  thousand  fami- 
lies among  tiie  educated  classes.  Here 
we  have  an  immense  body  of  influential 
persons  enjoying  an  income  by  the  export 
of  manufactured  goods,  many  of  them 
too,  like  Peel  and  Cobden,  possessed  of 
vast  wealth,  accumulated,  prmcipally,  by 
the  employment  of  capital  in  maniuactures. 

It  is  surely  imnecessary  to  attribute  the 
motives  of  a  mere  agitator,  or  of  a  closet 
theorist,  to  the  leaders  of  the  English  free 
trade  party,  compelled  as  they  are  by  the 
rivalry  of  our  own  manufactures  in  the 
foreign  markets,  to  furnish  everything  at 
the  lowest  possible  rate.  It  is  unneces- 
sary, at  least,  to  attribute  any  theoretical 
motives  to  them,  and  when  the  common 
causes  of  political  movements  are  consid- 
ered, it  is  absurd.  There  are  reasons 
enough  to  be  found,  why  they  should 
lighten  the  duties  on  imported  bread  stuffs 
and  on  certain  raw  materials  of  manufac- 
ture, without  even  the  arguments  of  a 
famine,  much  less  the  idle  declamations  of 
a  few  enthusiasts,  as  ineffectual  to  change 
the  course  of  English  legislators  as  would 
be  a  mesmeric  spell  to  draw  the  gold  out 
of  their  purses.  They  are  not  of  that 
persuadable  stuff  to  be  led  aw^ay  from 
their  interests  by  a  free  trade  hypothesis. 

The  policy  of  the  Peel  party  has  been  to 
hghten  the  duties  on  imported  articles  and 
supply  the  consequent  deficiency  of  rev- 
enue by  taxes  on  incomes. 

A  tax  upon  the  incomes  of  the  rich  is 
democmtic,  and  popular,  beyond  a  doubt ; 
and  it  has  the  advantage  of  drawing  back 
into  the  treasury  a  part  of  the  interest  of 
*  the  national  debt ;  it  is  a  quiet  way  of 
equalizing  the  burthen  of  the  debt:  the 
nation  at  large  is  taxed  twenty-seven  mill- 
ions for  that  debt,  which  is  paid  by  the 
Treasury  to  the  stockholders.  Now  if  a 
good  part  of  this  tax  is  levied  upon  the 
rich,  by  a  graduated  income  tax,  it  is  but 
a  number  of  rich  men  pay  the  in- 
ihe  debt — a  very  popular  kind 


of  taxation;  and  ahonld  tbe  dpqfiogf»|lift 
spirit  gain  ffround  in  England,  we  may 
hve  to  see  ttie  whole  intereit  of  the  deM 
paid  in  this  way  by  the  rich,  instead  of 
bdng  paid  as  now  hy  rioh  pmd  poor  alike. 

The  mcome  tax  yields,  at  present,  aboot 
five  and  a  half  millions ;  that  it  might 
eadly  be  increased  to  twenty-aevep,  mav  bs 
guessed  from  the  fact,  that  the  total  in- 
come of  capital  in  railways,  funds,  bankii 
manufactures  and  conunerce  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  b  reckoned  (at  3  per  cent.)  st 
about  forty-five  millkms.  Now  as  Cur  as 
funded  property  in  concerned,  a  well  dirtci- 
buted  income  tax  is  but  a  cancelling  of  so 
much  of  the  natkmaLdebt ;  and  this  policy 
seems  likely  to  gain  ground. 

To  pursue  the  illustration :  in  the  dajs 
when  the  landed  proprietors,  tlie  mer- 
chants, and  the  manufacturers,  bore  aa 
equal  sway  in  .the  councils  of  the  nation, 
b^ore  the  rise  and  predominance  of  Ae 
manufacturing  interest,  none  of  the  grsfrt 
businesses  of  the  nation  fisiled  of  thdr 
due  protection.  But  now  a  new  power 
has  arisen,  a  new  maniifiicturing  power, 
and  the  vast  body  of  rich  manufsotoren 
who  command  the  markets  of  the  waU, 
are  in  danger  of  losing  those  markets,  by 
competition  with  ourselves — could  we  by 
a  protective  policy,  so  far  encourage  our 
miners  and  manufacturers  as  to  undersell 
them  at  home  and  abroad.  They  com- 
mand and  can  use  the  great  bodjr  of  the 
movable  capital  of  the  United  Kmgdom; 
they  employ  millions  of  pauper  operatiTSS^ 
in  constant  danger  of  starvation  ;  they  sn 
in  a  situation  which  compels  them  to 
strain  every  nerve,  and  exert  every  inflt- 
ei^ce  to  save  themselves  from  nun ;  th<y 
will  stick  at  nothing  to  accomplish  ihm 
purposes.  They  cannot  go  to  war,  fa 
that  would  spoil  all;  they  cannot  beei 
down  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  fa 
these  are  already  at  the  lowest ;  they  hs« 
but  two  means  left,  and  these  are  to  bij 
in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  deara4 
market ;  to  feed  their  operatives,  and  ss^ 
ply  their  mills  dutyfree,  and  to  sell  Uiar 
products  in  America  and  elsewhere  dttif 
free :  they  are,  therefore,  free  traders  oa 
instinct,  and  having  the  instinct,  they 
pass,  by  a  natural  effect,  to  the  theonr. 
In  a  word,  the  great  object  of  EngW 
manufacturers,  just  at  this  crisis,  is  to  per- 
suade the  world  that  free  trade  is  a  eefi- 
[  tal  thing. 
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Th«  loss  to  tho  rcrenue,  through  the 
liminuljon  of  dutieis  dd  imports,  amotinl- 
og,  il  U  ^iiid,  to  some  uleren  millious 
terling,  had  to  he  mtuic  up  by  the  im- 
M>fltioa  of  additional  taxes.  Thus,  the 
aaoaEacturerB  were  relieved  to  the  amount 
if  eleren  millions,  all  clear  gain  to  them, 
md  loss  to  those  who  bore  the  componsa- 
0(7  burthen.  To  say,  then,  that  England 
lU  made  the  expsriment  of  free  trade,  is 
iier«ly  false ;  for  the  principle  of  the  free 
nde  economists  is,  that  the  nation  shall 
lot  be  taxed  to  sustain  a  particular  ia- 
«rest.  England  has  taxed  bcr  incomes 
md  other  sources  eleven  mUlioos,  to  sup- 
jort  the  manufacturers'.  Not  questioning 
lie  wisdom  of  this  policy,  or  denying  that 
t  is  a  vital  point  with  England  to  sustain 
ler  miinufacturcrs.  since  by  them  chiefly 
be  has  become  the  richest  nation  in  the 
rorld ;  admittjug,  too,  that  this  policy  will 
ccomplLsh  its  end,  and  Have  the  British 
loaiifacturcrs  from  ruin ;  let  us  now  in- 
nire  what  pohcy  these  free  trade  leaders 
'oald  pursue,  acting  on  tlieir  present  prin- 
iples,  and  instigated  by  the  same  mo^ves, 
»re  they  Americans,  with  a  large  capital, 
ivested  in  manufactures  in  New  England. 
Fiist.  then,  at  all  risks  they  would  sus- 
un  the  country,  labor  to  preserve  its 
cquisitioQs,  and  open  for  it  new  sources 
r  wealth.  Observing  that  the  States  of 
few  England  are  composed  ehieHy  of  a 
[>cky  and  unfruitful  soil,  thcj  would  not 
Btertain  the  hope  of  sustaining  a  dense 
lOpulalion  there  by  agriculture.  Seeing, 
90,  the  rapid  hnpovcrishment  of  the  towns 
nd  villages,  by  the  removal  of  able- 
odied'  men,  and  of  capital,  to  the  new 
K>ds  of  the  West,  and  the  ruin  of  the  small 
Miners,  by  the  influx  of  cheap  provision 
rom  the  western  lands,  they  would  cast 
ibout  for  some  means  of  filling  up  the 
ORs  occasioned  by  that  emigration,  and  of 
providing  new  means  of  subsistence  for 
.bose  who  were  thrown  out  of  cmploy- 
acnt  by  the  stagnation  of  agriculture. 
Ever)'  part  of  this  new  continent,  they 
■roold  say,  ought  to  support  an  active 
md  wealthy  population ;  but  how  shall 
ire  make  New  England,  or  the  barren 
Dn.s  of  the  Southern  and  Middle  States, 
this  ?  At  present,  all  these  regions 
irnst^,  or  are  thinly  and  poorly  inhab- 
L ;  the  people  have  neither  means  nor 
.»^ure,  and  must  soon  become  miserable 
and  onimportant.    The  great  West  grows 


rich,  and  fattens  oy  its  com  hi 
should  we,  then,  hve  poor  and  \..^ 
is   there  no  way  in  which  we  tou  u 
prosper?     Our  commerce  is  great,  b 
is  a  commerce  carried  on  between  foi 
countries  and  the  great  West ;  we  bi 
but  little  by  it ;  tt  rather  impoveri^ 
than    helps  our  country  people,  for 
buy  foreign  goods  with  money,  and 
with  produce,  making  nothing  by  Ibw 
change ;  the  West  is  always  too  stroDf 
them  in   trade  1  the  cities  grow 
commcice,  but  the  country  peo 
poorer  every  day. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  \u 
tain  our  manufactures,  to  erect  ne 
and  make  goods  to  exchange  witu  ■•» 
southern    planters   and   western  U 
and  so  reap  the  grain  ourselves  Ih: 
else  to  enrich  foreigners.     To  bring 
French     and   English   goods    acroba 
ocean  coats  much,  and  involves  many  1 
and  losses  ;  we  will  save  the  country 
loss,  and  by  competition  we  will  1 
down  the  foreigner  in  his  prices,  and  n 
him  give  more  of  his  own  in  exchange 
western  products;  by  and  by  we  wiB  &•. 
ply  our  countrymen  of  the  South  and  Weei 
with  all  that  they  now  get  from  foreigners. 
and  that  at  a  less  price,  exchanging  with 
them  for  their  com  and  raw  products  ;  our 
wealth  will  then  begin  to  overflow,  and 
we  will  send  our  products  to  foreign  na- 
tions, and  bring  home  riches,  and  every 
luxury  for  ourselves  and  our  countrymen; 
and  thus  our  nation  will  be  made  complete 
and  independent,  with  a  rich  interior,  pro- 
ducing all  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  a  barren  re- 
gion near  the  sea  devoted  to  manufactures, 
and  a  coast  adorned  with  commercial  cities. 

Are  not  these  reasonings  identical  in 
principle  with  those  which  actuate  the 
free-traders  of  England?  Their  position 
compels  them  to  sustain  their  manufac- 
tures, for  by  these  they  draw  to  themselves 
a  great  part  of  the  wealth  which  makes 
theoi  powerful,  and  defends  them  against 
the  encroachments  and  the  bad  influences 
of  neighboring  nations.  Human  liberty  has 
been  upheld  and  defended  by  t!m  industir, 
as  much  as  by  the  courage'of  England ; 
but  that  industry  is  drawn  out  by  capital, 
and  capital  is  created  by  manufactures. 
It  would  be  impossible  for  England  or 
for  any  notion  to  acquire  great  power  and 
wealth  by  agriculture  aloue  ;  fot  u^  W^Sn- 
tbuuial  jiursuitB  aghoiiltu&  u  'iatt* 
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yields  the  least  surplus  of  profit  to  the 
producer.  Commerce  and  exchange  may 
be  reckoned  the  most  profitable  of  all ;  but 
manufactures,  much  more  than  agriculture, 
furnish  the  material  and  the  occarion  for 
commercial  enterprise.  They  create  mer- 
chandise of  a  character  like  specie, 
exchangeable  and  easfly  transportable. 
Countnes,  therefore,  like  England,  and  the 
barren  regions  of  our  Eastern  and  Middle 
States,  if  they  mean  to  prosper  and  sustain 
a  thriving  population,  must  engage  in 
manufactures. 

Mentally  revolving  the  course  that 
events  have  taken  in  the  political  world, 
we  seem  to  discover,  indeed,  no  issue  to- 
wards which  they  tend  more  remarkable 
or  more  alarming  than  the  establishment 
of  new  and  unconstitutional  powers  in  the 
Executive — the  powers  of  creating  war, 
of  withholding  information,  of  taxing,  and 
despotically  governing,  conquered  terri- 
tory ;  add  to  these  the  creation  of  armies 
for  the  sake,  if  not  of  patronage,  then  of 
new  wars  and  of  new  unlooked-for  uses  of 
power;  the  formation  of  a  false  public 
opinion,  the  turning  of  the  powers  of  the 
general  government  upon  enterprises  con- 
fessedly calculated  for  the  aid  of  an 
exorbitant  ambition.  These  things,  in- 
deed, excite  an  alarm  most  reasonable, 
and  that  should  lead  to  the  most  decisive 
action  among  conscientious  men.  It  is  dis- 
covered that  the  limitation  of  the  Presi- 
dential term  to  a  short  period,  is  not  a 
sufficient  safeguard  to  liberty ;  erroneous 
precedents,  party  precedents,  grow  gradu- 
ally into  law,  and  the  accumulated  mass 
of  them  are  handed  from  one  term  to 
another,  like  the  traditional  usurpations  of 
a  hierarchy,  until  in  a  course  of  ages,  eveiy 
feature  of  the  original  Constitution  is  buried 
and  forgotten.  Though  these  just  fears 
may,  indeed,  image  forth  the  head  of  our 
FUTURE  roLicY,  wc  are  not,  therefore,  to 
forget  other  things, — to  be  so  occupied 
with  the  head  and  front  of  the  offence  as 
to  forget  the  vile  and  corrupting  body.  It 
is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  the  na- 
tion that  its  sources  of  wealth  and  power 
should  be  k^pt  open,  and  that  the  chinks 
and  scuttles,  through  which  its  riches  are 
flowing  away  like  watei ,  should  be  stopped ; 
in  a  word,  that  it  should  not  be  left  a  prey  to 
foreign  enterprise,  and  have  one  great  third 
of  its  productive  power  sacrificed  to  theimi- 
msbnesa  of  the  remaining  two-thurds. 


This  word  ''adfishnass/'  bo  easily  and 
idly  employed,  does  not,  it  most  be  con- 
fessed, assist  the  argument ;  but  it  may 
serve  here  to  siujgest  a  reflection  not  in- 
apt for  the  concinsion  of  this  article.  The 
wealth  of  a  nation,  meaning  by  its  wealth, 
that  moderate  surplus  of  means  which  is 
necessary  to  its  freedom  and  power,  is  cre- 
ated by  at  least  three  distinct  and  oon- 
trasted  kinds  of  industry:  indeed,  so  veiy 
distinct  and  contrasted,  th^  breed  oppoote 
habits  and  permanent  difilerences  of  char- 
acter, in  those  who  use  them.  These  are, 
the  production  from  mines,  or  from  the 
soil,  of  the  raw  material  of  industry ;  the 
manufacture  of  these  materials  into  com- 
modities ;  and  the  transportation  and  ex- 
change of  commodities  in  trade  and  com- 
merce. The  handets,  villBgea  and  open 
spaces  of  the  country  are  occupied  br  wose 
who  produce  the  crude  material;  the 
towns  near  rivers,  canals,  and  at  fhemeet^ 
ing  of  great  roads,  are  chiefly  oocmpied  bj 
manufacturers ;  while  cities  by  the  aei^ 
and  on  great  streams,  bays  and  lakes,  an 
the  head-quarters  of  trade,  and  owe  thdr 
riches  to  commerce.  We  need  no  aigo- 
ment  to  show  that  a  nation  without  eom- 
merce  can  never  rise  to  the  first  impoii' 
ance,  and  in  all  ages  statesmen  and  mien 
have  become  celebrated  and  respected  T 
more  by  their  encouragement  of  roads,  r 
canals,  shipping,  and  all  the  enterprise  of  l 
commerce,  from  the  protection  of  cart-  . 
vans  to  the  founding  of  commercial  citiei^  ,. 
than  for  their  successful  wars, 

Nor  is  a  nation  capable  of  sustaioiag 
itself  long  without  a  constant  attention  to 
agriculture.  Egypt,  Grece,  Rome,  ChiBii 
India,  interior  Germany,  and  above  iL 
England,  have  made  agriculture  the  rigkl 
arm  of  the  public  industry.  But  wmt 
great  nation,  that  has  a  sufficient  respecl 
for  itself,  does  not  desire  to  complete  tb 
circle  of  its  industry,  and  add  manufactnrn 
to  agriculture  and  commerce  ?  Why  shotU 
we  stupidly  insist  upon  producmg  lii 
transporting  our  raw  material  to  oUwr 
more  cunning  and  ingenious  nations  ?  "Why 
must  a  bale  of  flax  grown  in  Ohio,  be  hf 
gcd  across  the  scornful  billows  of  the  M- 
lantic,  to  be  worked  up  in  England  ?  Wlj 
should  not  our  faithful  brothers  and  cov- 
trymen  do  that  for  us  at  home  ?  PatieDee 
is  exhausted  in  such  an  aigumoit;  tibe 
good  sense  of  the  nation  is  insvlted  by  it 
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Tbm  mtmorj  of  AlktoD,  whioh  time  is 
ear  hv  year  ripemng  into  the  immortal 
fme  of  a  great  and  good  artist^  must  be  a 
nfficient  warrant  for  recalling  the  atten- 
ion  of  the  public  to  a  story  by  him^  al- 
oady  aereral  years  before  it.  Or,  if  it  is 
Bcessary  to  apologize  for  making  a  book, 
nbliahed  seven  years  ago,  the  subject  of 
1  article,  we  may  acknowledge  a  higher 
kOtiTe  than  rererence  for  its  author — a 
aaire  to  turn  the  e^es  of  readers  to  what 
ley  ought  not  wilhngly  to  let  die. 

it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  criticism  in 
nratore  and  art  to  teach  the  pure  faith 
lectly,  as  well  as  indirectly,  by  pointing 
It  and  inyeighing  against  heresies.  Not 
dy  must  we  pluck  up  and  lop  off  the 
mofUB  weeds  and  unh^thy  shoots  in  the 
■den  where  we  are  called  to  labor,  but 
a  must  water  the  flowering  shrubs  and 
yong  fruit  trees ;  we  must  dig  about  them 
ipeatedly,  at  such  time  as  the  dew  of 
Miven  shall  fall  most  genially  upon  the 
ptumed  clods  ;  yea,  we  must  fertilize 
le  soil  wherein  they  are  set,  even  with 
ich  harmless  composition  as  forms  the 
ibstance  of  articles  and  essays.  In  fine, 
is  our  vocation  to  call  attention  to  what 

to  be  admired  as  well  as  what  is  to  be 
roided,  to  analyze  merit  as  well  as  de- 
terit,  to  keep  good  books  alive  as  well  as 
>  put  bad  ones  out  of  their  pain. 

Some  books  come  into  life  stout  and 
igorous ;  they  make  a  general  acquaint- 
nce  all  at  once,  and,  to  hear  how  they 
re  spoken  of,  one  would  suppose  that 
tey  were  going  to  live  forever,  and  be 
nown  all  over  the  world ;  yet  it  is  marvel- 
ma  how  many  of  these  die  off  in  a  short 
me,  and  are  never  thought  of  afterward. 
^ers  there  are  of  a  more  delicate  consti- 
ilion,  and  of  extremely  retired  habits, 
rho  hardly  venture  beyond  the  book- 
belves  and  centre-tables  of  a  few  choice 
riends,  but  in  time  come  to  be  reverenced 
nd  respected  for  their  learning,  or  their 


interesting  couYeraation,  and  refined  man- 
ners. 

Of  this  sort  is  MonaldL  Though  it  ap- 
peared long  ago,  and  came  from  the  pen 
of  our  first  artist,  it  scarcely  attracted  a 
passing  attention ;  in  a  few  months  it  was 
unwritten  of  and  unspoken  of ;  we  doubt 
if  many  of  our  distant  readers  do  not  here 
see  the  very  name  for  the  first  time,  out  of 
the  poems  of  Bogers.  Yet  this  is  not  be- 
cause the  book  deserves,  or  is  destined,  to 
slip  away  thus  quietly  into  oblivion ;  but 
simply,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  show,  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  those  exquisite  works  of 
art  wUch  never  make  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world,  and  only  be- 
come known  even  to  the  refined  and  dis- 
criminating, by  sbw  degrees  during  the 
lapse  of  years. 

It  was  ready  for  the  press,  the  author 
informs  us,  as  long  a^  as  1822,  and  was 
finally  ^ven  to  the  public  in  a  thin  volume 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  "  not,"  he 
says,  "with  the  pretensions  of  a  Novel, 
but  simply  as  a  Tale."  How  much 
thought,  and  study,  and  artistic  skill  he 
felt  it  becoming  to  speak  thus  modestly  of, 
we  shall  discover  in  tracing  the  course  of 
the  story. 

A  delightful  old  novel  feeling  b  inspired 
by  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  introduc- 
tion:— 

•*  There  is  sometimcB  so  striking  a  resem- 
blance between  the  autumnal  sky  of  Italy  and 
that  of  New  England  at  the  same  season,  that 
when  the  peculiar  features  of  the  scenery  am 
obscured  by  twilijprht,  it  needs  but  little  aid  of 
the  imagination  in  the  American  traveller  to 
fancy  himself  in  his  own  country :  the 
bright  orange  of  the  horizon,  fading  into  a  low 
yeUow,  anuhere  and  there  broken  by  a  slender 
bar  of  molten  gold,  with  the  broad  mass  of  pale 
apple-green  blending  above,  and  the  sheet  of 
deep  azure  over  these,  gradually  darkening  to 
the  zenith — all  carry  him  back  to  his  doarer 
home.  It  was  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  be- 
neath such  a  sky,  tliat  (in  the  year  17 — )  while 
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my  vetton  was  slowly  toUinff  up  one  of  the 
mouDtaiiiB  of  the  Abrnsio,  I  had  thrown  my- 
self bock  in  the  carriage,  to  enjoy  one  of  those 
mental  iUaskms  whidi  the  resemblance  be- 
tween past  and  present  objects  is  wont  to  call 
forth.  Italy  seeined  for  the  time  forgotten ;  I 
was  joumran^  homeward,  and  a  rislon  of 
beaming,  affectionate  faces  passed  before  me ; 
I  cros^  the  threshold,  and  heard — oh, 
how  tonehinff  is  that  soundless  ▼oiee  of  wel^ 
coming  in  a  day-dream  of  home— I  heard  the 
jc^l  cry  of  recoghitioD,  and  a  painfol  foll- 
ness  in  my  throat  made  me  struggle  for  words 
—-when,  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road,  my  car> 
riage  was  brought  to  the  ground." 

This  is  not  an  imitation,  but  a  conden- 
sation, and  reproduction,  of  the  tone  and 
coloring  of  an  old  novel — ^we  say  old,  in 
the  sense  that  the  stories  read,  and  the 
impressions  produced  in  childhood,  bear 
an  air  of  antiquity — ^we  mean  that  it  takes 
hold  of  the  fancy  like  a  story  read  in 
youth ;  while,  at  the  same  time,"  the  ma- 
ture artkt  is  apparent  in  the  delicate 
purity  of  die  style,  and  in  the  beauty  of 
the  sentiment.  We  may  be  misled  b^ 
the  impression  of  the  whole  work,  yet  it 
seems  that  this  single  para^jph  euiibits 
veiT  plainly  these  characteristics.  It  re- 
calls the  feelings  of  boyhood,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  gives  promise  that  we  are 
about  to  enter  on  no  meagre  child-tale, 
but  one  of  character,  thought  and  pas- 
sion. 

The  breaking  of  the  carriage,  and  the 
manner  of  the  driver,  induce  the  travel- 
ler to  suspect  him  of  being  leagued  with 
banditti :  presently  a  whistle  is  heard  be- 
low which  confirms  the  suspicion,  and  he 
compels  the  fellow  to  go  before  him  up 
the  mountain.  After  some  time  they 
come  to  a  small  plain,  or  heath,  where 
there  is  a  hovel,  before  which  sits  a  wretched 
object,  a  miserable  maniac,  worn  almost  to 
death ;  an  old  woman  then  comes  from 
the  hovel,  who  directs  the  traveller  to  a 
convent  hard  by,  where  he  is  received  and 
hospitably    entertained  by    a    venerable 

grior.  Next  morning,  the  prior  shows 
im  the  pictures  in  the  chapel,  and  is 
about  to  show  him  one,  which  he  says  is 
worth  all  the  rest,  when  he  is  called  out, 
and  the  traveller,  opening  a  wrong  door, 
comes  unawares  into  the  apartment  where 
it  b  placed. 

^  I  pat  up  mj  hand  to  shade  my^eyes,  when 
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—the  fearful  vision  is  even  now  before  mo  I 
seemed  to  be  standing  before  an  abyss  in 
space,  boundless  and  rack.  In  the  midst  of 
this  permeable  pitch  stood  a  cokMsal  mass  of 
gold,  in  shape  uke  an  aUar,  and  giidlfld  about 
by  a  huge  serpent,  sorgeous  and  terriUe ;  his 
body  feeked  with  diamonds,  and  his  heed,  an 
enormous  carbuncle,  fkwting  l&e  a  meteor  m 
the  air  above.  Such  was  tlie  throne.  Bat 
no  words  can  describe  the  gigantic  being  tbtt 
sat  thonson— the  mce,  the  majeety,  ilstnas- 
cendentfmm;  and  yet  I  shuddered  eel  kxiked, 
for  its  superhuman  countenance  eewned,  as  it 
were,  to  radiate  fidsehood ;  every  feetue  was 
in  contradictionr-^  eye,  the  mouth,  even  to 
the  nostril — ^whilst  the  eacpression  of  the  whole 
wasoftfaatimnatura]  eoftoeas  which  can  only 
be  conceived  of  malignant  Mandlehmept  It 
was  the  appallinfl  beauty  of  the  King  of  Hdl. 
The  fiigntful  £scoid  vibnled  thniu^  my 
whole  fiume,  and  I  turned  for  relittto  (m 
figure  below ;  for  at  his  feet  knelt  one  who  ap- 
peared to  belong  to  our  nee  of  earth.  Bet  I 
bad  turned  frnn  the  first  only  to  witness  m 
this  second  object  its  withering  faeoiiiitiiie. 
It  was  a  man  apparently  in  tlte  prime  ef  lUs, 
but  pale  and  emaciated,  as  if  prenetnaiv 
wasted  by  his  unholy  devodon,  yet  etiU  4«voMi 
with  outstretched  hands,  and  eyea  upniaed  to 
their  idol,  fixed  with  a  veliemence  that  ssamed 
almost  to  start  them  from  their  eoclBela.  Th» 
agonv  of  his  eye,  contrasthig  with  tlie  pRMbate. 
reckfoss  worship  of  his  attitude,  but  tde  wd 
told  his  tale :  i  beheld  the  mortal  condBict  be- 
tween the  conscience  and  the  will— the  visible 
struggle  of  a  soul  in  the  toils  of  sin.  I  could 
look  no  longer." 


He  naturally  wishes  to  know  the  lustoij  ~ 
of  this  extraordinary  picture,  and  io  ^, 
author ;  and  the  prior  accordin^y  gives  .-- 
him  a  manuscript  which,  he  says,  wiD  gIl^  "^ 
ify  his  curiosity.     This  is  the  story.  'j^ 

The  opening  chapter  then  introducts  ,^ 
two  principal  personages  of  the  tale.  Mo-  j^ 
naldi  and  Maldura,  young  students  andinti- 
mate  friends  at  a  semmary  at  Bologm 
We  wish  a  few  sentences  could  give  tt 
idea  of  the  depth  of  reflection,  the  phi- 
losophy, the  exquisite  discrimination  in  the 
drawing  of  character,  and  the  pure,  simpk 
elegance  of  the  style.  There  is  a  grest- 
ness  of  thought  and  an  elevation  in  totf 
which  takes  the  imagination  far  into  tk 
poetic  region,  and  yet  the  art  is  so  thir 
oughly  hidden  that  superficial  readen^ 
who  are  accustomed  to  see  the  artM 
through  a  coarser  veil  or  not  at  afl^ii 
of  course  skim  it  over  easily  and  fiuM 
cold  and  common. 


s^ 


'.baractet  of  Maldura,  the  eldest,  waf 
pin^,  and  oslenlatioua ;  while  that  of 
timid  and  gentle,  Becmed  la  ehriak 
?rvation.  The  one,  proud  and  impa- 
«  ever  laboring  for  distinction ;  the 
Ipable,  visible,  audible,  whs  hla  idol ; 
only  in  exieniala,  and  could  neither 
let  but  for  effect ;  even  his  secret  rev- 
rinff  an  oatward  direction,  ae  if  he 
:  think  without  a.  view  to  praiae.  Mid 

referring  to  the  opinion  of  others  ; 
his  DighlTy  and  dt,i\y  dreams  had  but 
xt — ibe  talk  and  eye  of  the  crowd. 
r,  silent  and  meditative,  seldom  looked 
imself,  eillter  for  applause  or  enjoy- 

he  ever  did  eo,  it  was  onl^  that  he 
i  to,  or  aympnthize  in  the  triumph  of 
this  done,  he  retired  again,  as  it  were, 
I  of  his  own,  uhere  thoughts  and  feel- 
ig  the  place  of  men  nnd  thines,  could 
ip[ily  him  with  occiipation  and  amuse- 


nowled^,  though  ingeniously  brought 
and  ekilfulty  set  anew,  whs  still  the 
^  of  other  men ;  it  did  not  come  forth 
;w  birth,  from  the  modifying  influence 
-n  nature.  His  mind  was  bencelikea 
Tiaoy  parts,  yet  wanting  a  whole — that 
qiinlity  which  the  world   must  feel 


wiUrt 

The  powers  of  Monaldi,  however,  were 
:alle<l  forth.  And  it  was  not  sllrnrising 
a  youthful  companions,  he  should  then 
■eared  inefficient,  there  being  a  singu- 
of  passivenesa  about  him  easily  mis- 
■  vacancy.  But  hia  was  like  the  pas- 
of  some  uncultured  spot  lying  unno- 
ihin  its  nook  of  rocks,  and  silently 

in  the  light,  and  the  heal,  and  the 
of  heaven,  that  nourish  the  seeds  of  a 

nameleoB  flowera.  destined  one  dny 
and  to  mingle  their  fragrance  with  llie 

two  friends,  the  one  taking  a  gen- 
ride  in  the  successes  of  the  other, 
other  proud  to  be  admired  by  him, 
E  seminary  and  pass  into  the  world, 
chooses  painting  for  lib  profession, 
r  R  few  yciirs  of  perRcvcring  study 
■sally  acknowledged  to  be  the  first 
in  Italy.  One  of  his  pictures  is 
cribed  at  length  : — 

Bubject  of  the  picture  waa  the  first 
of   Noah  after  the  subsiding  of  the 

a  sabjecl  of  little  promise  from  an 
hand,  but  of  all  others,  perhaps,  the 

d  to  exhibit  that  rare  union  of  intense 


feelini;  and  lolly  ims^ation  which  characte;^ 
ised  Monaldi.  The  composition  consisted  of 
the  patriarch  and  his  family,  at  the  altar,  whicii 
occupied  the  foreground;  a  distant  view  of 
Mount  Araral,withthe  ark  resting  on  its  peak; 
and  the  intermediate  vale.  The^  were  scanty 
materials  for  a  picinre  ;  but  the  fullness  with 
which  they  eeemed  to  distend  the  spectator'i 
mind,  left  no  room  for  this  thouglit.  There 
dramatic  variety  in  the  kneeling  father 


go  up  as  with  a  single  vtiice.  This  gave  tiie 
soul  which  the  spectator  felt ;  but  it  was  one 
that  could  not  have  gone  forth  under  commnn 
daylight,  nor  ever  have  pen'aded  with  such 
emphatic  life,  other  than  the  shadouy  r^ley, 
the  misty  mountain,  Che  mysterious  arl;,  ngain 
floating,  as  it  were,  on  a  sea  of  clouds,  and  the 
lurid,  deep-toned  sky,  dark  yet  bright,  wliich 
spoke  to  the  imsgination  of  n  lost  and  recov- 
ered world — once  dead,  now  aiive,  and  pouring 
out  her  first  song  of  praise  even  from  under  the 
pall  of  deatb.'' 

Monaldi  was  fortunate,  on  the  first  exhiU- 

tion  of  this  picture,  tn  having  for  his  lead- 
ing critic  the  cavalier  S ,  a  philoso- 
pher and  a  poet,  "  though  he  had  never 
written  a  line  aa  either." 

"  I  want  no  ewer  evidence  of  gcuius 
than  this,"  aaid  he,  addressing  Monaldi : 
"  you  are  master  of  the  chiar'  oscuro  and 
color,  two  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments, I  will  not  say  of  Art,  but  of  Na- 
ture, for  they  were  hers  from  birth,  though 
few  of  our  painters  since  the  time  of  the 
Caracci  appear  to  have  known  it.  If  I 
do  not  place  your  form  and  expression 
first,  'tis  not  that  I  undervalue  them  ;  they 
arc  both  true  and  elevated;  yet  with  all 
their  grandeur  and  power,  I  should  still 
hold  you  wantjog  In  one  essential,  had  you 
not  thus  infused  the  human  emotion  into 
the  sun'ounding  elements.  Tliis  is  the 
poetry  of  the  art ;  the  highest  nature. 
There  are  hours  when  Naturu  may  be  said 
to  hold  intercourse  with  man,  modifying 
his  thoughts  and  feelings :  when  man 
re-acts,  and  in  his  turn  bends  her  to  his 
will,  whether  by  words  or  colors,  he 
becomes  a  poet.  A  vulgar  painter  may 
perhaps  think  yoiu' work  unnatural;  and  it 
must  be  so  to  him  who  sees  only  unlk  hit 
eyei.  But  another  kind  of  critic  is  required 
to  understand  our  rapt  Correggio,  or  even, 
in  spite  of  his  abortive  forms,  the  Dutch 
Rembrant." 

The  cavaher  assists  Monidd\  %\\.\i  \^ 
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sort  of  aid  wUoh  ii  no  less  neeeanuy  than 
criticism  to  success  in  art ;  he  fhns  soon 
gains  fortune  and  distinction,  and  is  finaQy 
honored  with  a  commission  from  thePope. 

Maldura,  on  leaving  the  seminary,  goes 
to  Florosce,  and,  his  patrimony  bdng  suf- 
fident  for  Ids  subristence,  he  determines  to 
win  fame  as  a  poet.  Unlike  his  friend, 
however,  he  does  not  love  his  art  for  its 
own  sake,  but  only  for  the  sake  of 
applause.  He  is  well  received  among  the 
literati,  and  elected  very  early  a  member 
of  the  Delia  Orusca  Academy.  All  goes 
smoothly  with  him,  till  the  production  of 
Us  first  long  poem,  to  which  he  has  deyo- 
ted  allhissnil,andof  the  entire  success  of 
which  he  entertains  no  doubt.  At  last  it 
is  published;  he  waits,  day  after  day, 
expecting  to  hear  it  praised,  till  at  lengw, 
the  Count  Picdni,  ^'a  kind  of  talung 
gasette,"'  details  to  him  the  manner  of  its 
reception  at  the  conversazione.  All  had 
ridiculed  it  except  Alfieri;  he  had  said 
"  nothing."  Stung  to  the  quick,  but  full 
of  self-confidence,  Maldura  determines  to 
have  vengeance  ;  and  for  that  purpose  he 
is  now  bent  on  gaining  not  only  fame  but 
literary  power.  He  accordingly  goes  to 
Rome,  and  sets  to  work  at  a  satire  and  a 
tragedy.  The  satire  he  sends  to  Florence 
under  a  feigned  name ;  it  is  completely 
successful,  and  he  regards  its  triumph  as 
an  earnest  of  the  success  of  his  tragedy. 
He  now  again  mixes  in  society,  which  he 
had  for  a  while  abandoned.  His  manners 
and  reputation  for  learning,  procure  bim 
easy  admittance  to  the  best  circles.  Among 
other  friendships,  he  acquires  that  of  a 
distinguished  advocate,  Landi,  with  whose 
beautiful  daughter,  Rosalia,  he  falls  in 
love.  She  rejects  him,  and  soon  after 
comes  a  death-blow  to  his  ambition,  from 
the  manager  at  Florence,  to  whom  he  bad 
sent  his  tragedy. 

These  double  disappointments  quench 
all  his  hopes  and  leave  only  his  pride  ;  he 
turns  world-hater,  retires  to  an  unfrequent- 
ed part  of  the  city,  and  is  soon  forgotten. 

About  two  years  afterwards,  Monaldi, 
being  in  Rome,  accidentally  meets  his  old 
friend,  who  reluctantly  recognizes  him, 
and,  it  being  near  his  house,  invites  him  in. 
Sitting  at  an  upper  window,  overlooking 
the  Campo  Vaccine,  they  have  a  long  con- 
versation, from  which  Monaldi  at  length 
retires  with  the  melancholy  impression  that 
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Haldom's  bnin  is  imsettted.  The  liew 
from  the  window  m  ihis  splendid  chapter, 
thouj^  not  above  the  genend  tone  8f  the 
descnptiont  may  be  quoted  m  oompkle  in 
it8elf>— 

**  The  air  was  hot  and  close»  and  then  was 
a  thin  yelbw  haae  ofer  the  distaiiee  like  tfant 
which  precedes  the  slieceo ;  but  the  nsanr 
cki&ettM  were  dear  and  distlnet,  and  so  bright 
that  the  eye  could  hardly  rsst  on  them  witMt 
quiverinff,  eqwcially  on  the  modem  lNiUdiii|i^ 
with  their  huge  sweep  of  wUled  waDs,  and 
their  red-toed  roeft,  that  kybominf  in  the  su, 
while  the  sharp,  Uaek  soadows,  whidi  hsn 
and  there  seemed  to  indent  the  daadingmaani, 
might  almost  have  heen  fimded  the  chldB^ 
tracks  of  his  fire.  The  strests  of  UooA,  at  w 
time veiy noisy, are fornoCfaing  moieTCan^ 
able  than,  dnrmg  the  summer  nMiAa»  tethrilr 
noontide  stillness,  the  meridian  heat  bsing  ft»> 
quently  sointenwastoatopall  bosiness^  drif- 
ing  ereiything  within  doon,  widi  the  pmeittsl 
exception  of  dqgs  and  strangen.  Bnt  eiM 
thMe  might  scarcely  hare  withetood  the  pnsna 
scorohlnff  atmosphere.  Itwasnosrliiglinoaiib 
and  the  few  stra^nff  vine-dreessn  tnt  WM 

wmit  to  stir  in  this  seciudsd  qoarter,  had  abes^ 
been  driven  under  shelter ;  not  a  veatifs  of  Ms 
was  to  be  seen,  not  a  bird  on  the  wing,  and  so 
deep  was  the  stillness  that  a  soUtur  fiMlAfl 

might  have  filled  the  whole  air.    NeidiBr  m 

this  stillness  lessened  by  the  jn^sence  of  the 
two  friends — for  nothing  so  deepens  silence  p 
man  at  rest ;  they  had  both  sat  mutely  gaasf 
from  the  window,  and  apparently  unconscioai 
of  the  lapse  of  time,  till  the  bell  of  a  neighbor- 
ing church  warned  them  of  it" 


Monaldi  had  come  to  Rome  to  fulfil  o  !^ 
commission  from  the  Pope,  who  had  or-  >^ 
dered  of  him  a  companion  picture  tot  js 
Madonna  of  Raf  aelle.  He  goes  to  see  tk  ^ 
Madonna,  which  is  in  a  splendid  private  p 
gallery  of  the  best  works  of  Roman  sad  H 
Venetian  art.  Here,  although  almost  be- 
wildered with  delight,  yet  in  passing  a  door 
at  the  end  of  the  gallery,  his  eyes  fall  oa 
an  object  to  which  every  other  inunedistdj 
gives  place. 

*'  It  was  the  form  of  a  young  female  wb» 
was  leaning,  or  rather  bending,  over  the  btck 
of  a  chair,  and  reading.  At  first  he  saw  ool|f 
its  general  loveliness,  and  he  gazed  on  it  as  oa 
a  more  beautiful  picture,  till  a  slight  moveoBnt 
suddenly  gave  it  a  new  character— it  was  thi 
quickening  CTace  that  gires  life  to  symurtUy* 
There  is  a  charm  in  life  which  no  pencil  eu 
reach — it  thrilled  him.  Bnt  when  be  caagk 
a  glimpse  of  the  half-aTerted  fhet,  the  pssitf 
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fanhemit  ffietaauuf  thrayi^  clttHten  of  Uaok, 
^oiigr  hair  the  iiiitioiw,  intellectQiI  lioe  be- 
nntb,  joit  aeen  through  the  half-dosed  eye- 
fide — the  tremuloiuhr-pftited  lipe,  and  the  al- 
niQBt  vlaible  eonl  mat  aeemed  to  rush  from 
them  npon  the  page  beibro  her — even  the  won- 
den  of  hk  art  tppeajed  like  idle  mockeriee." 


IB  the  Mine  Rosalia  Landi  who  had 
ralved  the  addreseea  of  Maldura.  Her 
fiillMr,  who  ia  the  owner  of  the  collection, 
oomes  in  jnat  in  time  to  relieve  his  daugh- 
ter and  the  yoong  artist  from  embarrtus- 
ment.  Hie  oonversatioii  which  ensues 
moat  not  be  whoDj  omitted. 

**  *  Nay,'  said  Monaldi,  *  Rafaelle  is  one  whom 
criticism  can  affect  bat  little  either  way.  He 
qieaks  to  the  heaTt,a  part  of  as  that  never  mis- 
likes  a  meaning;  ana  they  who  have  one  to 
anderstand  shoold  ask  nothing  in  liking  him 
hot  die  pleasaro  of  sympathy.' 

**  *  And  yet  there  are  manj  technical  beaa- 
tiaa»'  said  the  Advocate,  *  which  an  anpiacticed 
eiye  needs  to  Imve  pointed  oat' 

" '  Yes— and  fiimts,  too,'  answered  Monaldi ; 
'  hot  his  ezecation  makes  only  a  small  part  of 
that  bv  which  he  affects  OS.  Bat  had  he  even 
flie  color  of  Titian,  or  the  magic  chiar*  oscaro 
ef  Corregirio,  thev  vroald  scarcely  add  to  that 
sentient  spmt  with  which  oar  own  commanes. 
I  have  certainly  seen  more  beautiful  faces ;  we 
sometimes  meet  them  in  nature — faces  to  look 
at,  and  with  pleasure — but  not  to  think  of  like 
this.  Besides,  Rafaelle  does  more  tiian  make 
ns  think  of  him  ;  he  makes  us  forget  his  defi- 
ciencies— or,  rather,  supply  them.' 

'* '  I  think  I  understana  you  :  when  the  heart 
is  touched,  but  a  hint  is  enough,'  said  Rosalia. 

"  *  Aye,*  said  the  Advocate,  smiling,  *  *tis 
with  pictores  as  with  life ;  only  bribe  uiat  in- 
visible JinishfiTf  and  we  are  sure  to  reach  per- 
fection. However,  since  there  is  no  other  hu- 
man way  to  perfection  of  any  kind,  I  do  not 
see  that  it  is  unwise  to  allow  the  illusion — 
which  certainly  elevates  us  while  it  lasts ;  for 
we  cannot  have  a  sense  of  the  perfect,  though 
iflu&ginary,  while  we  admit  ignoble  thoughts.' 

•*  *  This  is  a  great  admission  for  you,  sir,' 
said  Rooalia ;  *  'tis  the  best  apology  for  romance 
I  have  heard.' 

"  •  Is  it  ?  Well,  child,  then  I  have  been  ro- 
mantic myself  without  knowing  it. — ^But  the 
picture  before  us ' 

•*  *  I  could  not  forget  it  if  I  would,'  inter- 
mpted  Monaldi,  with  excitement — *  that  single- 
Imrted,  that  inefiablo  look  of  love !  yet  so  pure 
and  passionless — so  like  what  we  may  believe 
of  the  love  of  angels.  It  seems  as  if  I  had 
never  before  known  the  power  of  my  art.' 

"  As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  unconsciously  wan- 
dered to  Rosalia.  The  charm  was  there ;  and 
his  art  was  now  as  mnch  indebted  to  the  Uving 


presence  as  a  iitde  befiare  it  had  snflhrsd  (tarn 
It 

**  *  If  one  may  jndge  from  his  works,'  said 
Rosalia,  *  Rafaelle  most  have  been  a  veiy  ami* 
able  man.' 

***  We  have  no  reason  to  think  otherwise,' 
answered  Monaldi.  *  He  at  least  knew  Juno  to 
be  so ;  if  he  was  not,  his  self-reproach  mast 
have  been  no  small  punishment,  Uf  at  all  pio- 
portioDed  to  his  exquisite  perception  of  moral 
oeaaty.  Bat  he  was  all  jfoa  behove,  accor&iy 
to  the  testimonv  of  his  cotemporaries,  by  wImdi 
he  appears  to  have  been  as  much  beloved  as 
admired.' 

**  <  I  could  wish,'  said  Rosalia,  <  that  tradi- 
tion had  spared  us  either  more  or  less  of  thp 
grsat  aothor  of  that  Prophet ;' — they  had  taxufd 
to  a  cartoon  by  Michael  Angelo.  '  Th^  iw 
he  was  morose ;  and  many  affect  to  find  mttS 
the  reason  why  he  does  not  tonch  their  bearta. 
Yet,  I  know  not  bow  it  is,  whether  he  stirs  the 
heart  or  not,  there  is  a  wmeiking  in  his  works 
that  so  lifts  one  above  oar  present  world,  or  at 
least,  which  so  raises  one  above  all  ordinaiT 
emotions,  that  I  never  quit  the  Sstme  Chapel 
without  feelin|f  it  impossible  to  believe  any 
charge  to  his  discredit.^ 

«  '  Never  believe  it !'  said  Monakii,  with  en- 
ergy. *  He  had  too  mat  a  soul — too  rapt  for 
an  unkind  feeling,  ff  he  did  not  often  sympa^ 
thize  with  those  about  him,  it  was  because  he 
had  but  little  in  common  with  them.  Not  that 
he  had  less  of  passion,  but  more  of  the  intellec- 
tual. His  heart  seems  to  have  been  so  sub- 
limated by  his  imagination  that  his  too  refined 
affections — I  can  almost  believe — sought  a 
higher  sphere— even  that  in  wliich  the  forms 
of  his  pencil  seem  to  have  had  their  birth ;  for 
they  are  neither  men  nor  women — at  least  like 
us  that  walk  the  earth — but  rather  of  a  race 
which  minds  of  a  high  order  might  call  up 
when  they  think  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  planet 
Saturn.     To  some,  perhaps,  this  may  be  jar- 

f[on — but  not  here,  I  venture  to  hope.  Rosa- 
ia  bowed.  *  Nay,  the  eloquent  confession  I 
have  just  heard  could  not  have  been  made  had 
not  the  spell  of  Michael  Angelo  been  under- 
stood as  well  as  felt' 

"  *  Vou  have  assisted  me  to  understand  him 
better,'  said  Rosalia,  *  and  if  I  do,  perhaps  I 
mieht  say,  that  he  makes  me  think  insteaa  of 
feel.  In  other  words,  the  effect  is  not  mere 
sensation.' 

"  Monaldi  answered  her  only  by  a  look,  but 
one  of  such  unmingled  pleasure,  as  would  have 
called  up  a  blush,  had  not  a  similar  feeling  pre- 
vented her  observing  it.  lie  felt  as  if  he  had 
been  listening  to  the  echoes  of  his  own  mind. 

"  '  Upon  my  word,  Rosalia,'  said  her  father, 
'  I  did  not  know  you  were  so  much  of  a  con- 
noisseur ;  'tis  quite  new  to  me,  I  assure  you.' 

**  Rosalia  now  blushed,  for  the  compliment 
made  her  sensible  of  her  enthusiasm,  which 
now  surprised  herself:  she  could  imA  tqc^ 
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leot  that  she  had  eier  bofore  Mt  to  nraidi  ez- 
cited. 

**  *  Nay,  my  dear,  I  am  aericnm— «iid  I  need 
not  Bay  how  nleaaed.  How  yon  hate  escaped 
the  cant  of  tne  day  I  can't  gueaa.  Tie  now 
the  fiGMhion  to  talk  of  Bfichael  Angelo'a  ez- 
travaj^ance,  of  his  want  of  troth,  and  y^ai  noi 
— as  if  troth  were  only  in  what  we  have  seen  / 
This  matte]>of4act  philosophy  has  infiscred  the 
age.  Let  the  artists  look  to  it !  They  have 
Hueady  began  to  quarrel  with  the  Apollo^be- 
canse  the  skin  wants  sapplenese !  Bat  what 
is  that  7  A  mere  technical  defect  Then  they 
cavil  at  the  form — those  exquisite  proportionB ; 
and  where  woaM  be  his  celestial  lightnem, 
his  preteroatnral  majesty  without  them  ?  Sig- 
ner Monaldi  will  fomve  this  strain :  perhaps  I 
iboald  not  hold  it  before  an  artist.' 

Monaldi  presently  retires,  leaying  the 
Adyocate  delighted  with  his  yisitor. 

" *I  can  almost  fancy  that  we  haye 

been  talking  with  Rafaelle.  He  has  not  disap- 
pointed yon,  I  am  sure.' 

'  **  No,**  replied  Rosalia,  *  on  the  contnuy^— -' 
She  felt  provoked  with  herself  that  she  could  say 
nothing  more." 

After  this  interview,  and  a  few  subse- 
quent visits  at  Landi's  house,  Monaldi 
thinks  of  nothing  but  Rosalia.  He  be- 
comes nervous  in  her  presence,  and  she  is 

no  less  so  in  his.  One  evening  they  at- 
tempt to  play  a  duet  before  the  old  up- 
right piano,  which  has  a  mirror  in  the 
back ;  he  lets  fall  his  violin,  and,  with  a 
stammered  apology,  something  about  in- 
disposition, rushes  out  of  the  house. 
When  he  is  gone,  Land!  asks  for  his  favor- 
ite air,  but  Rosalia  is  unable  to  play  aught 
that  he  recognizes.  The  next  interview 
leads  to  a  declaration,  and,  in  short,  it  is 
not  lontr  before  Monaldi  and  Rosalia  are 
man  and  wife  ;  and  he  now  only  desires  to 
find  his  friend,  as  lie  feels  assured  that  no 
melancholy  could  long  w^ithstand  Rosalia's 
sympathy. 

Maldura  has  gone  to  Sienna,  to  take 
possession  of  a  large  estate,  left  him  by  a 
rich  relative ;  but  this  sudden  accession  of 
fortune  works  no  change  in  his  embittered 
heart.  One  evening,  in  a  coffee-house,  he 
overhears  some  one  tell  of  the  marriage 
of  Monaldi,  the  great  pnmter,  to  Rosalia 
Landi,  daughter  of  the  rich  advocate. 

From  that  moment  his  only  purpose  is 
revenge  :  to  think  that  one  whom  he  had 
always  looked  down  upon,  should  be  rich, 
honored,  and  above  all,  the  husband  of 


hor  who  had  rrieoted  himsdf/fa  iiM|nra- 
tion  to  him.  Hennhes  £rom  the  omw- 
house,  and  though  it  18  almost  daiif  momils 
his  horse  and  sets  off,  unattended,  for 
Rome.  Somewhat  after  nightSsO*  goii^ 
up  the  mountains  beyond  Badioofiani,  he  s 
stopped  by  a  robber,  in  whom  he  recog- 
niEes  the  famous  Count  Fialto,  the  most 
notoriouB  outlaw  and  libertbie  in  Italy — 
infamous  partioulariy  for  his  power  oier 
the  sex,  and  his  numberleBs  aeductMrns. 
This  man  was  sometimeB  tolerated  by  the 
gay  cavaliers  at  Rome  for  Ins  brilliant  eon- 
versation  and  it  was  there  Maldura  had 
seen  him.  The  story  was,  that  hehad  even 
seduced  a  nun. 

Maldura  now  tells  hhn  that  he  has  need 
of  Ids  services,  and  money  to  pay  for 
them.  Fialto  leads  the  way  to  a  concealed 
cavern  among  the  rocks,  where  they  sie 
met  and  waited  on  by  a  haggaid  and 
wasted  woman  whom  the  robber  calls  Mar- 
cellina,  and  who  obeys  him  like  a  daye. 
Here  Maldura  unfolds  his  unholy  scheme, 
wluch  is  to  employ  Fialto  to  make  MoosUi 
jealous  of  his  beautiful  wife.  But  to 
secure  himself,  he  ascertains,  by  suddenly 
mentioning  the  Inquisition,  that  MaroeDina 
is  the  stden  nun :  the  hfe  of  each  thus 
becomes  the  pledge  of  good  faith. 

They  travel  together  towards  Rome, 
always  separating  when  they  come  to 
towns.  At  Vitcrbo  Fialto  sees  Monaldi  in 
the  inn  yard,  and  learns  that  he  is  on  his 
way  to  Florence  to  attend  to  the  puttmff 
up  of  a  picture  in  some  church  ;  he  wiU 
be  away  from  home  a  fortnight  at  leasl, 
and  his  Avife  is  not  with  him.-  That  wiB 
give  them  time,  and  they  therefore  pnsb 
on  eagerly  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Arrived  in  Rome,  Maldura  takes  lodg- 
ings in  a  distant  part  of  the  city,  whue 
Fialto  establishes  himself  near  the  pamt- 
er*s  house,  which  he  begins  to  seem  to 
haunt — passing  slowly  up  and  down  t 
dozen  times  a  day,  stealing  glances  at  the 
windows,  caracoling  before  it  on  a  restiff 
horse,  aflecting  to  throw  something  from 
liis  pocket  into  the  court-yard,  and  the 
like ;  all  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the 
neighbors,  so  that  when  Monaldi  retuns, 
his  arrival  is  noted  among  them  widi 
shrugs  and  winks,  and  one,  Romero,  • 
poor  mosaic  worker,  whose  shop  is  oppo- 
site, and  who  dishkes  Monaldi,  for  not,  ai 
he  thought,  praising  bun  enough*  now  ynU 


een  m  dark  ioui^udos.  One  (lay 
i  going  out,  ^es  a  mnn  at  his  gate- 
hodrawsdownhbhataniiretrealfi; 
ct  day  he  observes  froD)  a  window 
oe  person  staading  over  by  Rome- 
or.  And  conversing,  apparently,  by 
nth  eome  one  in  his  house.  Who 
be  ?  He  rushes  down  to  the  street, 
fore  he  reaches  it  the  man  is  gone. 
erves  him,  also,  many  times  after, 
hanging  about  and  nroiding  him. 
evening,  Landi  and  he  go  alone  to 
era,    Rosalia    having  declined  on 

of  a  headache.     They  are  ecarco 
vhen  Landi  points  out  a  handsome 

in  an  opposite  hox.    Honaldi  looks 
!S  the  itranger.    "  Who  is  he  ?"  b 

quickly. 

» the  nolorions  Count  Pialto.' 

ho!'  repented  Monnltli, 

lat  makes  you  ftart  so  ?'  said  Landi. 

-nothing.' 


ar  yon  labor  too  much,'  said  Ijindi. 
haps  BO.  But  go  on ;  yon  were  fpoak- 

L  then  enlarges  upon  the  striking 
of  his  noble  counl«nane,e  and  bis 
able  crimes,  especially  bia  sins 
women.  In  the  middle  of  the  act, 
observes  a  person  bring  him  a 
ipon  glancing  at  which,  he  hastily 
ws.  Bat  all  is  presently  forgotten 
delightful  music,  till,  on  returning 
jne,  he  perceives  a  man  at  bis  gate- 
e  steps  under  a  lamp — the  man 
|uickly,  and  he  sees  that  it  is — 
His  heart  sinks  within  him,  and  be 
1  a  bewildered  revery,  till  suddenly 
ng  of  a  window  above  arouses  him. 
s  up  and  sees  a  light  in  bia  wife's 
,  and  a  female  figure  passing  from 

le  first  time,  the  poison  takes  deep 
But  bis  nature  does  not  readily 
.  cannot  be — his  wife  had  merely  , 
early  on  account  of  her  being  ' 
-thai  was  all.  He  enters  ))is  bouse, 
Is  her  Bitting  in  the  very  room 
J  had  left  her. 


ofEi 


"  '  Perhaps  loo  earh 
ID,  and  almost  shuili 


if  T  should  be  so  at  fij 

■"Me?  why  Bo7  f 
my  headache  would  hs 
it  is  qoite  gone  off." 

" '  Indetw !  and  pray — icha  ha 

"  The   que«tion  seemiad 
torture,  and  his  utler 
Rosalia  asked  what  hi 

" '  Vour  hettdsche. 

" '  Oh,  my  old  doe.tor — nature,' 
"  ■  Ruealia !'  said  Monaldi. 
"'Wliatt  but  what  disturbs  yon!' 
" '  Nay,  what  thoald ! 


'la: 


e  I  kno 


T 


Oh,ni 


"'If  jnuknnwnc 
passed  but  a  dull  ever 
"■Oh,  no,  (have  be 
msy  be  called  amnaeiinr 
creep — with    Dante.     I  u 
Infirno  as  you  came 
"'As  I  came  in) 
seems   hardly  a    bool 
lady's  bed-ebamber.' 
■' '  I  don't  Dnderslanu  yoi 
"■Or  will  not.' 
"'Dear  hasband!'  said  Rosalia,  iBtJ 
with  surprise,  and  a  feeling  as  yet  nm 
'yon  talk  in  riddles.' 

" '  Is  it  a  riddle  to  ask  why  you  should  choow 
to  read  in  your  ehanibor  T  Far  iliere  ytni  were 
when  I  entered.' 

"' Who,l7  No,  I  have  not  been  up  stairs  this 
cvenin?.' 
" '  A  lie !'  groaned  Monnldj,  turning  from  her 
agony  that  would  not  be  suppreased. 
Tv!    tis  then  too— too — ' 
id  servant,  at  that  instant,  came  in  to 
tell  her  mistress,  that  as  the  night  was  damp, 
she  bad  shut  her  chamber  windows,  thongh 
without  orders. 
" '  You  have  done  well,'  said  Rosalia. 
"'Thank  God  '.'  said  Monaldi,  as  be  heard 
this  espl  ana  lion.     "Away — away,  forever,  in- 
fernal thoughts !' 


A  few  days  after,  Romero  sends  for 
Monaldi  to  give  his  opinion  upon  a  minia- 
ture copy  ofa  Slagdalen  by  Guido,  telling 
liira  it  is  ordered  by  bis  friend,  the  Count 
i^'ialto.  Moniildi,  surprised,  denies  that  he 
has  any  acquoiuhiuce  with  the  man.    TVut 
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moBaic  worker  apo1o|pM«»  saying  that  he 
took  him  to  be  his  £nend  from  8eem|^  him 
come  80  frequently  oat  of  his  dweUmg — 
addinff  that  he  came  to  his  shop  oftoier 
than  M  should  leliah,  had  he  a  pretty 
daughter,  or — wife,  M<maldi  ia  ahnost 
stunned  by  thia  news,  and  has  barely 
strength  to  reach  his  gateway,  where, 
leaning  against  a  pillar,  he  hears  hu  wife 
ainffing  a  new  pofacca,  the  only  air  upon 
which  their  tastes  disi^rreed ;  another  tmie 
he  would  not  have  noticed  it,  but  now — 

'*  He  tamed  for  a  moment  towards  the  court 
of  his  house,  then  prassing  his  hand  to  his 
brain  rushed  from  the  gate.  Whither  he  was 
going  he  knew  not;  yet  it  seemed  as  if  motion 
gave  Dim  the  power  of  enduring  what  he  could 
not  bear  at  rest;  and  he  continued  to  traverse 
street  after  street,  till,  quitting  the  city,  he  had 
reached  Ponte  MoUe,  where,  eihausted  by  heat 
and  fatigue,  he  was  at  length  compelled  to 
stop. 

^  It  was  one  of  those  evenings  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  a  painter — but  one,  too,  which 
must  come  upon  him  in  misery  as  a  gorgeous 
mockerv.  The  sun  was  yet  up,  and  resting  on 
the  highest  peak  of  a  ridge  of  mountain-ehaped 
clouds,  that  seemed  to  make  a  part  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  suddenly  he  disappeared,  and  the  land- 
scape was  overspread  with  a  cdd,  lurid  hue ; 
then,  as  if  molten  in  a  furnace,  the  fictitious 
mountains  began  to  glow ;  in  a  moment  more 
they  tumbled  asunder ;  in  another  he  was  seen 
again  piercing  their  fragments,  and  darting  his 
ahafls  to  the  remotest  east,  till,  reaching  the 
horizon,  he  appeared  to  recall  them,  and  with  a 
parting  flash  to  wrap  the  whole  heavens  in 
flame. 

*^  Monaldi  groaned  aloud.  *•  No,  thou  art 
nothing  to  me  now,  thou  glorious  sun — noth- 
ing. To  me  thou  art  dead,  buried — and  for- 
ever,— in  her  darkness  ;  hers  whose  own  glory 
once  made  me  to  love  thee.' 


eolleet  his  AMgfaii,  witt  lis  hand  upas 
the  ktoh  of  the  door  of  the  aDte-room,  Yam 
wife,  from  wilhfai,  mtttakbig  Urn  for  aser- 
vaat^  Uda  Imn  oome  in,  and  ttarta  back 
with  an  exelamatioa  of  surprise  when  ahe 
sees  it  ia  he.  This  awakens  Us  fomer 
despair ;  he  thinks  she  has  mistaken  him 
for  hergiJhmt.  His  manner  fills  her  with 
alarm. 
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-"  A  desolate  vacancy  now  spread  over        ct 


him,  and  leaning  over  the  bridge,  he  seemed  to 
lose  himself  in  the  deepening  gloom  of  the 
scene,  till  the  black  river  that  moved  beneath 
him  appeared  ahnost  a  part  of  his  mind,  and  its 
imagelcss  waters  but  the  visible  current  of  his 
own  dark  thoughts. 

"  The  very  sense  of  pain  will  soon 

force  the  faculties  to  return  to  their  wonted 
action,  to  pursue  again  their  plans  of  peace  and 
hope.  *  *  *  The  intense  longing  for  reUef 
brought  on  a  re-action.  *  No,'  said  he,  starting 
up,  ^  some  fiend  has  tempted  me,  and  I  have 
^  mocked  myself  with  monsters  only  in  my  brain 
—she  is  pure — she  must  he  /'  " 

He  returns  homeward,  but  as  he  crosses 
"iraslioJd,  and  pauses  for  an  instant  to 


Deanat  huaband, oh. apeak  tome!*  said 
Rosalia,  as  soon  aa  aha  ccmld  find  woida;*  are 
you  ill  V 

« •  No.* 

**«Then  why  do  yon  kMk  aof  HEasaay* 
thfaag  happened  1* 

••^NotiSdng.* 

'^'Ohydo  not  aay  ao;  anawrthing  flsnitt « 
you  would  not  be  thus.' 

"•How  thus?' 

*'  *  As  you  never  were  before.* 

*«  *  True,  I  never— pshaw— tfasie's  mrtUM 
thematter;  and  I  l»ve  told  you  I  amTsrfwtf 

"<  Nothing !'— Thia  waa  the  fivat  inrtanoaflf 
reserve  since  their  marriage.  Roaalia  kSt  ftp 
chill  as  from  an  actual  blMt,  and  her  anas  ma* 
chanically  dropped  by  her  aide.  'AhtHonaUi! 
you  have  yet  to  know  your  wife.  And  ydt  I 
ought— I  do  honor  your  motive ;  yo«  woall 
spare  her  pain.  Bat  if  yon  knew  her  haaili 
you  would  feel  tfa&t  your  unkindaat  aet  woaii 
be  to  deny  her  the  privilege  of  ahaving  yoar 
sufierings.'        ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"There  is  a  certain  tone— if  com 

heard,  and  heard  in  the  hour  of  love — ^wfaidi 
even  the  tongue  that  uttered  it  can  never  re- 
peat, should  its  purpose  bo  false.  Monstt 
heani  it  now ;  there  was  no  resisting  thit 
breath  from  the  heart ;  he  felt  its  truth  as  il 
were  vibrating  through  him,  and  he  continoii 
fi^ng  on  her  till  a  sense  of  his  injustice  flosboi 
him  with  shame.  For  a  moment  he  canati 
his  face  ;  then  turning  gently  towards  bOt 
*  Rosalia,'  said  he,  in  a  softened  accent— M 
his  emotion  prevented  his  proceeding. 

*  Speak,  my  dear  husband,  and  tell  me  M 
you  think  me  not  unworthy  to  be  one  with  ym 
in  sorrow.' 


\'i 


"  *  My  wife !  thou  art  indeed  my  owaf 

said  Monaldi,  clasping  her  to  his  bosom.  *  Ok 
what  a  face  is  this  !  How  poor  a  veil  wodH 
it  be  to  anything  evil.  Falsehood  could  art 
hide  there.'  Then  quitting  her  for  a  mooMBli 
he  walked  up  the  room.  *  I  have  read  kr 
every  thought,'  said  he  to  himself;  *  bad  ihtf 
been  pebbles  at  the  bottom  of  a  clear  stnM^ 
they  could  not  have  been  more  distinct.  Vftk 
such  a  face  she  cannot  be  false.'  As  ha  flH 
this,  an  expression  of  joy  lighted  up  his 
tures,  and  ne  turned  agam  to  his  wife.  T 
needed  not  a  word  to  interpret  hia  look^ 
sprang  forward,  and  his  anna  again  opeM  fij 
receive  her. 


own  Monaldi  1'  eud  the  bappy  Ross- 

'till  presses  turn  to  unfold  the  cause 
igitation,  and  fmally  he  begins  lo 
'.  it  was  owing  U)  sombtliing  he  had 
Bspecting  the  baseness  of  a  person 
1  he  had  once  foil  an  interest,  but 
rruptji  him : — 

more,'  ehe  said ;  '  'tis  enough  for  me 
that  calamity  has  spared  you.  Be- 
hiivc  no  A'omnn'a  curiosity ;  or  if  I 
Hend's  miadeed  ia  best  buried  in  i^i- 
:ia  a  cause  of  sorrow  into  which  a  wife 
y  not  with  delicacy  pry.' 
oak  Ler  hand  without  mahing  any  nn- 


day  back  this  R«ntiinent  woald  hardly 
nek  him  \  it  would  have  entered  his 
ly  as  a  part  of  the  hannonioua  whole 
ado  her  character ;  now  it  came  con- 
vith  his  own  diasjuiulDtion,  and  he 
OB  he  tcraked  on  her,  that  he  had  never 
It  the  fall  majesty  of  her  *oul. 

moaning  of  his  eyes  was  felt  at  her 
d  the  blushing  wife  hid  her  fac«in  his 
for,  whether  maid  or  wife,  a  blush  is 
p^ce  that  forsakes  a  pnre  woman ;  'tis 
ng  hue  with  her  nature :  and  never  is 
0  truly  feminine  aa  when,  like  hers,  it 
IS  of  merited  praise." 


(1  the  midst  of  this  a  loud  ringing 
Bt  the  door,  and  presently  a  ser- 
mea  in  to  say  that  a  person  had 
.  for  Monaldi,  but  on  being  told 
at  home,  had  said  it  was  no  mat- 
went  away.  This  raises  again  the 
1  the  husband's  breast  that  his 
nconscious  innocence  had  just  laid, 
omea  half  frantic,  and,  in  spite  of 
,o3t  tenderness,  be  puts  her  to  the 
laming  Fialto,  and  fiercely  reoount- 
iry  of  a  wrong,  amilar  lo  what  he 
s  his  own,  committed  by  this  man 
ae  had  fixed  his  eye  on  a  painter's 
ow  she  would  not  go  to  the  thea- 
evening — "  perhaps  she  pleaded  a 
\t" — how  the  paint«r  saw  Fialto 
e  bojt,  and  so  on— looking  into  her 
every  p.irticular  as  though  he 
ead  her  soul.  Poor  Rosalia  at  first 
e  is  craiy,  but  aa  he  approaches 
of  the  tale,  a  light  breaks  ujion 
1  she  confounds  hira  utterly  by  say- 
onderstands  it  nil,  and  no  longer 
i  at  his  emotion — the  unfortimate 
1  must  be  bis/rienif. 


"  '  Ah,'    said   Rosalip    " 
smile, '  that  same  imagi' 

"  '  Never  can  it  bet 
kissing  her  forehead  \ 
clings  to  such  a  reality. 
Oh,  how  beautiful  is  Vr. 
from  the   eyes  oF  a  pure    "i 
over  visible,  shonld  he  its  imi  ^ 
shadowing  of  that  hallowed  h 
the  sou!  shall  hereafter  know  in  ci 

"  '  My   husband  !'     Rosalia  la 

"The  night  now  closed 
thoy  sunk  to  sleep  with  heartt 
other  wish." 

After  this  Monaldi  is  master  of  hb  si 
picions  for  nearly  a  month,  during  wbi 
time  nothing  occurs  to  cicite  them  s 
Butat  length,  the  evening  before  he  ii 
to  visit  Genezaino  on  business,  anu    ■ 
away  a  day  nnd  night  from  home.  Fit 
suddenly  meets  him  under  liia 
and  thrusts  a  letter  and  mone, 
hand,  addressing  htm   as    Gius 
servant.     The  letter  is  addressei        It^ 
lia,  and  purports  to  be  in  answer  lO  Ouo 
from  her ;  ic  alludes  to  a  meeting  whil« 
her  husband  was  at  the  theatre,  and  agrees 
to  another  at  twelve  the  next  night.    This 
was  Fialto 's  plan  :    having  corrupted  An- 
tonio, one  of  Monaldi's  household, he  leama 
that  ho  was  expected  to  ho  away  that 
night ;  hy  delivering  such  a  letter  in  such 
a  way,  he  knows  very  well  that  jealousy 
will  bring  him  home  at  the  hour  of  the  as- 
signation ;  meantime,  through  Antonio,  he 
will  himself  contrive  lo  be  caught  in  Rosa- 
lia's bed-chamber,  whence  he  can  easily 
escape,  by  having  a  rope  ladder  ready  from 
the  window,  and  a  spy  in  the  street  who 
shall  whistle  a  certain  air  when  Monaldi 
enters  the  house. 

And  so  it  falls  out.  The  letter  con- 
vinces Monaldi  of  his  wife's  perfidy  ;  yet 
he  will  not  act  without  the  very  last  proof 
of  guilt.  He  dissembles  and  pretends  to 
leave  for  Genewano,  but  returns  at  twelve. 
Fialto,  warned  of  his  approach,  roughly 
wakens  Rosalia,  whose  beauty  as  she  lay 
sleeping  almost  turtia  him  from  hia  pur- 
pose, and  leaps  from  the  window  just  as 
Monaldi  bursts  into  the  room.  The 
frightened  Uosalin,  supposing  her  husband 
to  be  a  robber,  throws  herself  at  his  feet 
crying  mercy,  and  is  met  by  his  dagger  in 
her  bosom. 
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Li  the  tenible  scene  whioh  foUowB,  she 
begs  to  know  whj  he  hm  done  this,  till 
she  faints— he  mving  her  to  oonfen, 
stanches  the  wouna  to  ghre  her  time  to  re- 
pent— she  revives — he  shows  her  the  let- 
ter— she  reads  it,  and  prays  Heaven  to 
spare  him  when  he  shall  Imow  the  truth — 
alas !  her  love  manifests  it  already,  and  he 
rushes  forth  dbtracted,  even  while  her  eyes 
are  dosing. 

We  'wilT  hasten  rapidly  to  the  end  of  the 
tale,  for  there  is  no  greater  injustice  to  an 
author  than  to  present  extracts  from  the 
most  passionate  parts  of  his  story,  or  dull 
the  edge  of  the  reader's  curiosity  by  a  dry 
and  mmute  skeleton  of  his  plot. 

Fialto  meets  Maldura  that  very  night, 
and  receives  the  reward  of  his  villany. 
Maldura  too  begins  to  taste  the  wages 
of  sin  in  an  overwhelming  sense  of  self- 
condemnation.  Rosalia  is  soon  discov- 
ered by  the  frightened  servants ;  the  old 
house- keeper  finding  her  still  warm,  sends 
for  a  surgeon,  who  pronounces  the  wound 
not  mortal ;  she  is  enjomed  not  to  speak — 
not  even  to  inquire  for  her  husband ;  days 
and  weeks  pass  by,  and  she  slowly  recov- 
ers. When  Maldura  hears  of  her  recovery, 
it  takes  somewhat  from  his  great  agony  of 
remorse.  But  he  had  still  blasted  Monal- 
di's  peace — perhaps  his  life — for  Monaldi 
has  been  searched  for  in  vain  ever  since 
the  dreadful  night.  Hence  he  is  still  loaded 
with  guilt,  and  can  only  avoid  himself  by 
mixing  in  the  world  and  travelling  from 
citv  to  citv. 

At  length,  losing  his  way  in  the  country 
near  Naples,  he  espies  a  hut  among  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  tomb :  there  he  finds 
Monaldi,  a  wretched  maniac.  He  causes 
him  to  be  conveyed  to  the  nearest  village 
and  procures  aid,  and  himself  attends  him 
till  at  length  he  is  restored  and  hears  that 
Rosalia  lives.  (Rosalia  and  Land!  had 
been  sent  for  m&inwhile,  and  await  the 
physician's  permission  to  sec  him.)  But 
in  the  same  conversation  that  Maldura, 
whom  he  still  looks  upon  as  his  old  friend, 
tells  him  of  his  wife  s  recoverv,  he  mani- 
fests  so  much  gratitude  that  Maldura  is 
overpowered  by  the  might  of  conscience, 
that  will  not  be  reheved  till  he  has  con- 
fessed all  his  guilt ;  and  this  he  does  with 
such  an  impetuous  torrent  of  self-reproach 
't  kindles  again  the  fire  in  Monaldi's, 
10  that  when  Rosalia  and  her  father 


aie  brovght  inrezpeotiagi  to.fiiid  him  sane, 
th^  behdld  only  a  shrieking  madman. 

From  this  time  he  beoomaa  incuraUv 
insane,  geiienllv  sitting  motioidess  with 
his  eyes  riveted  to  one  spot  for  days  to- 
gether, except  when  he  nean  the  voioe 
of  his  wife,  whioh  always  throws  him  into 
aparozysm  of  raving.  It  is  after  one  of  these 
paroxysms  that,  without  speaiUng  to  any 
one,  he  is  seen  to  go  uito  his  painting  room ; 
he  continues  to  do  so  month  after  month, 
till  he  finishes  the  picture  described  in  the 
introduction.  He  then  disappears  for 
more  than  a  vear,  and  is  finally  found  in 
the  cottage  where  the  traveller  has  sesn 
him,  whi^oe  no  entreaty  will  induce  him 
to  depart.  Rosalia,  to  be  near  him,  be- 
comes a  boarder  at  a  neighboring  convent 

Maldura's  repentance  is  sincere;  he  be- 
comes a  brother  of  this  convent,  anddiM 
there  two  years  before  the  traveller's  viat» 
having  procured  the  picture  to  be  nsar 
him,  that  he  might  be  always  remindsd 
what  a  mmd  he  had  blasted. 

This  is  the  sum  of  the  manuaeript  given 
by  the  Prior  to  the  traveller.  Two  daji 
after  the  venerable  father  calls  bim  to  at- 
tend the  death-bed  of  Monaldi,  to  whoss 
closing  hours  Heaven  has  mercifully  gnat- 
ed  an  interval  of  reason.  He  there  sees 
Rosalia  kneeling  by  her  husband's  bedside, 
and  the  solemn  scene  which  follows  fin- 
ishes, as  with  a  sublime  hymn,  the  tragic 
drama  of  their  love  and  sorrow. 

We  would  not  have  the  reader  suppoM 
that  such  a  synopsis,  and  the  scattered  ex- 
tracts it  contains,  can  convey  a  true  idei 
of  this  affecting  story ;  but  this  may  neWr 
theless  serve  to  enable  us  to  interest  hii 
in  a  few  obser\'ations  naturally  suggested 
by  it ;   and,  which  will  be  much  better, 
they  may  excite  his  curiosity  to  read  it 
Indeed,  if  we  were  certain  it  would  pnh 
duce  the  latter  effect,  we  had  rather  qvt 
the  subject  here,  and  leave  the  book  to  ihi^" 
opinions  of  ladies  and  scholars  ;    for  it  ii 
not  easy  to  analyze  beauties  and  point  <Mt 
particular  excellencies  in  works  which 
love  as  wholes.     Just  as  lovers  are  uni 
to  tell  what  separate  feature  or  attribute  il 
form  or  motion,  most  warms  their 
in  gazing  on  their  mistresses,  whether 
be  the  jetty  ringlety  the  ruby  lip, 
sparkling  eye,  the  rosy  smOe,  the 
gesture,  or  the  silvery  voice ;  so  it 
books  which  touch  the  same  'i 


1 

u 


is  not  the  style  aloiio,  the  laa- 
i  thought,  the  fancy,  or  the  pas- 
he  geaeral  character,  compouud- 
lose  aad  speaking  through  them, 
I  of  the  lover's  mistress  speaks 
rough  her  charms,  that  reaches 
of  sympatliy.  Monoldi  is  to  he 
rii-f,  it  may  be  said,  because  it  is 
111  old-fashioned  tale,  full  of  re- 
bscrvation,  philosophy,  chorac- 
rcs,  true  affection — «U  excellent 
becituse  it  charms  the  reader 
I  him  onward,  bo  that  when  it  is 
iressea  to  be  gone  through  with  ; 
takes  him  into  anew  and  bcau- 
1,  a  modi£ca(Joa  of  one  that  was 
miliar,  a  peculiar  Italy,  wherein 
id  the  romantic  are  brought  into 
monious  contact ;  because  it  is 
ure  simple  style,  that  often  rises 
itpassioDBtodoquence;  because 
so  lovely  and  so  truly  intellectual 
:  to  sum  up  all  in  one,  as  Be- 
i  her  love  to  Benedict,  "  for  all 
part*  together,"  or  simply  be- 
to  like  it  is  impossible. 
readily  be  conceived  why  such  a 
d  be  oegleuted  by  the  novel- 
to-day,  who  only  read  Mr.  But- 
utemenl,  Mr.  James  out  of  habit, 
,me  Sand  for  reasons  not  to  be 
I :  for  all  such  readers,  Moualdi 
dly  based  on  common  sense  and 
ling- ;  its  passion  is  too  lofty  and 
altogether  too  quietly  wrought, 
ig  is  too  rich  and  delitate,  the 
eep.  It  is  like  a  fine  old  p«nl- 
aight  hnng  for  years  in  a  row  of 

sr  parvenu  ecstaciea. 

ire  must  be  many  readers  who 

capable  of  understanding  and 
'hat  is  good  In  novels  and  tales, 
sill  be  glad  to  discover  one  that 
1  it.  Ihere  must  be  many  who 
t  lovers  of  good  stories  b  early 
,  have  long  since,  they  funcy. 

that  depiirlment  so  na  to  be 

find  anything  they  can  read, 
imbcr  Godwin,  others  Scott,  and 
a  few  old  favorites  nmong  these, 
'  two  others,  which,  for  want  of 
•.J  content  themselves  with  re- 
.  long  intervals.      To  such  as 

article  is  especially  addressed  ; 
:m  we  would  commend  Uonoldi 


as  an  uniqae  in  out 
story  of  love,  ambitic  . 
ousy,    highly    drama 
yet  embodying  thou)         „j 
rank  with  Basselue  oi  .        ii 
tion  in  tba  language.  >Uq„  ,. 

the  form  of  a  tale,  it  \±~,  41  the  ^^ 
sation  of  a  tragedy ;  er  «  b 

along  the  action,  and  e'  ^ 

also  with  suggeati^-e  refiw^... 

is  pure,  and  htnehed  with  the  mo  i.. 
care;  yet  it  is  also  perfectly  ii-.~.4  i 
easy. 

There  is  never  a  word  out  of  place,  c 
a  word  too  much,  and  yet  it  flows  with  <• 
delicious  music,  that  changes  with  tlie 
passion,  as  it  could  only  have  changed 
under  the  guidance  of  natural  omolioo. 
It  has  a  peculiar  rhythm,  and  though  it  is 
so  admirably  sust^ned  that  the  car  soon 
becomes  quite  unconscious  it  is  following 
aught  but  the  accent  of  the  simplest  prose 
which  could  be  written,  yet  any  judge  of 
style  will  see  that  this  needs  more  care 
to  restrain  it  within  its  required  limits  than 
the  poetry  of  such  a  writer  as  Tenny- 
son for  example,  or  any  who  pitch  their 
work  upon  a  level  admitting  the  most 
astonishing  incongruities  of  expression. 
Refinement  shows  itself  no  less  in  style 
than  in  thought  and  mode  of  treatment ; 
the  soul  of  a  true  artist  manifests  itself  in 
all  that  it  does ;  and  its  sensitive  discrimi- 
nation is  as  evident  in  its  manner  of  expres- 
sion as  in  its  course  of  thought  and  fancy. 
Some  writers  at  the  present  time,  in  de- 
spair seemingly  of  expressing  themselves 
in  a  style  sufficiently  nice  for  their  over- 
nice  conceits,  abandon  the  attempt,  and 
put  on  the  musk  of  some  strange  affecta- 
tion. Carlyle  formerly,  in  the  Life  of 
Schiller,  and  other  things,  wrote  in  a  very 
careful  rhetorical  style  ;  but  it  was  a  cold 
one,  and  finding  that  he  had  not  the  time 
to  be  BO  ekborute,  and  not  having  the 
manliness  to  he  natural,  ho  determined,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  a  wrong-headed  misan- 
thrope, to  attempt  to  please  the  world  no 
more,  but  thenceforth  to  defy  custom  and 
be  independent.  Among  our  writers  of 
less  strength  of  intellect  than  he,  how 
manywc  have  who  have  followed  tlie  same 
course !  In  poetry,  we  have  abundant 
eKamples  among  our  transcendental  min- 
nows on  both  sides  the  water.  In  prose, 
we  have  our  Jeirolds,  imd  ne&tca  Wu 


ctnren  of  base  coin, 
of  posmng  counterfeit 

\o  iQiiny  Eucb,  and  the 
elessness    in  style  so 
ting  oge,  that  the  very 
of  the  style  of  Monaldi 
so  EUiking  as  to  Bcem 
lire.     Yet  if  we  turn 
,1    -al  weeks  of  the  ordi- 
ui       iwspapera    and  other 
/nuag  of  the  hour,  which  every  one 
fo^oept    those    whose    necessities 
«  to  -^te  it,)  to  the  pages  of 
"■  iMcs,  Addison  or  Oold- 

tbo  same  effect  will  be 
st  impression  of  s  pure 
a  theri^iun:,  under  such  circumstan- 
I  sure  test.     We  must  go  on  at  first 
in  effort,  ti!l  we  become  lost  in  the 
■ ;  and  if  we  can  become  so  lost,  and 
same  dme  still  have  theconscions- 
if  a  pure  and  graceful  flow  of  expres- 
cver  present  with  us,  harmonising 
not  obstructing,  the  growth  of  emo- 
s  not  this  a  higher  enjoyment  than 
n  all  consciousness  of  style  whatever  ? 
course  most  be ;  for  it  is  bringing 
play  another  faculty  of  our  nature  ; 
pleasing,  not  lulling,  the  criticfll  disceni- 
ment,  while  the  imagination  pursues  her 
lofty  flight;  it  is  direcling  our  iiir  voyage 
over  a  diversified  champaign,  rather  than 
over  a  desolate  sea,  or  a  region  of  shape- 
less clouds. 

But  the  style  of  Monaldi,  though  pure, 
is  not  rigid  ;  it  bends  to  the  story,  and  this 
shows  how  naturally  it  must  have  bei-n 
written.  In  the  opening  chapters,  it  is 
quiet  and  reflective,  snit«i  to  the  tone  of 
the  thoughtful  character-drawing  with 
which  the  piece  commences  ;  as  it  goes  on, 
we  have  a  vivid  epigrammatic  dialogue  : 
then  the  most  passionate  scenes,  all  built 
upon  the  original  reflective  back-ground, 
which  is  ever  coming  in,  like  a  prevailing 
harmony,  to  sustain  the  unity  of  the  tone. 
Finally,  nothing  can  be  finer  for  harmony 
of  style  with  the  thought  and  with  its 
previous  level,  than  the  conclusion.  There, 
where  there  was  so  much  temptation  to  be 
falsely  eloquent,  the  author  has  so  reso- 
lutely preserved  the  dominant  tone,  that 
the  very  melody  of  the  sentences  almost 
I  e.ffect  that  we  are  approaching  a 
harmony;  the  end  begins  to 


he  felt  a  long  way  off,  and  at 
away  with  the  lofty  grandeur 
Handclian  cadence.  How  far  t 
to  be  attributed  to  the  ptut;  sty 
from  thought,  it  is  not  necess 
ourselves,  since  if  the  style  hoii 
to  do  with  it,  and  did  not  mucl 
other,  the  effect  could  not  be  si 
This  conclusion  is  certainly  I 
finest  instances  of  the  power 
reserve  in  the  language. 

Uow  admirably  suited  is  ti 
pure,  and  elevated  style,  to  tl 
passion  !  We  can  fancy  that  a 
reader  of  traah  should  take  n] 
and  after  running  over  a  pn 
throw  it,  with  a  flippant  si 
"purism;"  there  is  a  great  vari 
ors  among  the  educated  as  wel 
cated,  who  are  not  at  all  tip  to 
elation  of  such  writing  and  sue 
not  from  any  fault  of  theirs.  I 
the  providence  of  Heaven  did 
them  with  the  requisite  suscept 
all  such,  Monaldi  will  be  %o> 
book ;  they  will  want  somet 
dashy  and  steaming ;  they  » 
stories  where  the  passion  over 
judgment,  and  sometimes  nsk 
the  intellect,  in  order  to  be  stirr 
oiighly  ;  they  cannot  conceive 
constituted  that  it  shall  take 
production  of  a  work  of  art,  a 
Ikrough  Iff  tckole  lubtliKce — in 
its  apprehension,  ita  invention,  i 

But  there  is  a  Bmaller  clai 
reli.sh  all  forms  of  art,  from  B 
stflries,  where  the  eye  only  iaai 

Sictures,  to  lofty  tragedies,  like 
lacbeth,  where  the  whole  sou! 
into  activity,  and  made  to  ex] 
Coleridge  says,   "a  sense  of 

These  will  not  fail  lo  be  deli 
the  beautiful  eonientaneousneu 
and  thought,  particularly  in  t 
chapters  of  Monaldi.  The  « 
have  given  may  be  suCBcient  b 
excellence  somewhat  apparent 
entire  book  it  h  one  of  the  m 
qualities,  and  shows  how  peife< 
is  the  purity  and  realiaioed  < 
diction  which  the  lovers  of  a  s 
oric  will  be  ready  lo  cavil  at. 
style  is  elevated,  pure,  and  s 


;  we  refer  to  the  abstract,  dry 
akei  offspring  of  Uie  intellect. 
i  a  page  that  Is  not  laden  with 
which  seem  to  be  the  last  fruit 
;e.  Observe  the  iDtroduclion 
characters  in  the  opening  chap- 
s  more  genuine  Unth  evolved 
r  paragmphB,  than  would  fur- 
t  whole  Bwarm  of  our  modem 
'spacious  in  the  possession  of 
transcendental  literary  Osrtcs, 
get  the  tuDO  of  the  time,  and 
1  haUt  of  encounter ;  a  kind 
)llciition,  which  carries  them 
i  most  fanned  and  winnowed 
id  do  but  blow  them  to  their 
ibbles  are  out."  Yet  there  is 
>a  of  profundity  in  Monatdi ; 
jht  which  does  not  strike  the 
simple  and  obvious,  it  seems 
fiat  it  should  not  have  been  so 
lefore.  We  read  with  a  con- 
!,  ever  unconsciously  murmur- 
true  !"  When  we  bring  the 
formless  metaphysics  of  such 
icorge  Sand  and  iiulwer  upon 
of  the  fancy,  at  the  same 
.h  this  true  philosophy,  their 
3  so  faint  and  evanescent,  it 
the  least  afiect  ita  previous 
'  do  not  obstruct  the  radiance 
iking  any  more  than  the  sub- 
comet  hiiles  the  light  of  the 
lere  we  see  that  the  purpose 
ay,  but  an  earnest  impulse  to 
ruth  and  hold  it  fast.  This 
haracter,  joined  to  a  sensitive 
,  leads  its  possessor,  through 
ind  reflection,  to  great  ultimate 
h  are  real  discoveries.  And 
■■eries,  when  they  are  original, 
■d  in  such  a  way  as  they  never 
I  they  arc  acquired  ;  the  writer 
a  guardcdness  of  phraseology 
ivc,  aasuranco  of  tone  which 
lie  has  thought  tlio  matter  over 
,eld  it  in  his  mind,  carefully 
it,  applied  it  in  practice,  and 
operation  ;  in  short,  that  it  is 
\imKlJ  and  not  a  mere  eicur- 
thinking  faculty,  or  a  llow  of 
I  ideas.  This  is  the  indii-idual- 
th inking.  This  is  original 
Phis  is  the  fruit  of  life  treasured 
3  the  world. 
result  of  all  encb  thinking  is. 


that  we  come  back  t 

universal  views  of  hiiin 

freshed  and  clearer  ini 

great   artists  and  thi.       ^  u>. 

among  great  solemn  liui.ns,  thi,  ~i 

were  known  ages  ago,  but  wlil''li 

each  one,  discern  afresh,  witli 

keen  that  they  cause  others       ™.w_ 

see  them  also,  and  thus  hold      em  ' 

in  the  world's  eye.     The  aupenicial 

and  thinkers  Hy  oIT  into  unelnsHifii.'. 

cies  and  singularities,  and  caimot  . 

themselves  to  a  comprehension  ol 

grand  and  etemal^ — their  little  O] 

not  contain  bo  wide  a  field  of  visi 

Hence  there  are  many  well-dispi  ■- 
sons  and  very  fair  judges  of  e  H 

books,  who  will  not  be  able  to  dis' 
excellence  of  the  thought  in  Monai 
as  the  style  will  seem  to  some  too  b  ■ 

careful,  so  to  these,  the  reflectionB  .  I 

?ear  too  obvious  and  not  Biifficie  • 

'hey  will  stumble  upon  ideas  tl... 
entered  their  minds  before,  but  whion  u, 
in  BO  nntumlly  that  they  will  fancy  th^^i 
to  be  famihar  visitors  ;  others  which  they 
may  see  are  new,  will  yet  appear  so  easy 
that  they  will  not  deem  them  wortliy  of  re- 
spect ;  in  a  word,  they  will  not  he  able  to 
appreciate  the  thinking  they  will  meet  with 
here,  hecauso  they  wul  not  be  able  to  lift 
themselves  np  to  it.  As  when  among  a 
party  of  grasping  and  cajoling  speculators. 
comes  in  a  genlleroan  of  refinement  and 
reserve,  they  fancy  he  ia  afraid  of  them — 
and  even  the  women  often  thus  despise  one 
who  could  devour  forty  thousand  of  their 
husbands  and  brothers,  while  waiting  for 
his  bi-eakfast — so  when  the  thoughts  of 
such  an  one  ore  spread  on  paper,  there 
are  coarse,  vain,  weitk  heads  enough  U) 
smile  and  say  to  themselves,  "  Thb  \s 
harmless  stuffl" 

The  truth  is,  there  is  a  great  majority 
of  minds  in  the  world  who  never  can  un- 
derstand anything  but  hard  knocks  ;  that 
is  the  reason  we  arc  obliged  to  tiike  so 
much  pains  with  our  laws,  and  our  con- 
stitutions, to  keep  them  in  order.  All  thcue 
cannot  appreciate  any  kind  of  art,  lei  Lhem 
try  ever  so  much ;  they  can  only  know 
what  is  told  them  '.  they  have  not  the  art 
stnte.  How  many  such  can  any  artist 
call  before  his  mind's  eye  !  llie  conceited 
newspaper  critic,  who  treats  yon  as  an  in- 
ferior all  the  while  you  are  maluikg  & 


OOtor  of  divinity,  who 

Sioda  approval,  while 

iperin^  what  hollow 

(very  nose !    Society 

plea  ;    and  a  acni^itive 

unble  soul  of  a  true 

■Mired  to  meet  "  the 

merit  of  the  unworthy 

ful  fortitude  that  looks 

,  rewara.     A  great,  pare  soul, 

jrti  a  worshipper  of  truth,  ia  as 

-■■me  in  the  moiled  rabble  oftho 

■rn        as  if  it  had  dropped  from 

rer  the  sun, 

">n  fancied  that  If  the  whole 

[I         t  were  gone  over,  of  which 
i.  ibte.  and  all  thoughte  con- 

I  r'*         erenceto  tbdr  origin — that 
'J  arrive  at  some  simple  ori- 

fe         n  number  than  the  material 
M,  wnich  should  contain  the  germs 
ruota  of  them  all.     Tiius  the  plain 
of  human  chamcter  and  motive  set 
In  the  Holy  Scriptures  might  be  seen 
not  only  true,  but  the  most  profound 
t  can  be  taken ;   and  those  torsoa  of 
icnt  ballada,  which  abound  in  all  litera- 
luiea,  might  be  seen  to  have  Burrived  the 
wrack  of  time,  not  by  the  result  of  accident, 
but  from  their  originating  in  flatness  and 
being  thence  adapted  to  the  highest  as  well 
as  lowest  conditions  of  being.     For  it  is  as 
much    as    the  most  honest  and    earnest 
seeker  after  truth  can  do,  to  conquer  the 
downward  inclination  to  profundity,  and 
when  we  consider  how  many  there  are  who 
Lave  no  scruples,  but  are  ever  anxiously 
endeavoring'  to  astonish  their  fellows  in  thfc 
wise,  what  wonder  is  it  that  generation 
after  generation  should  be  kept  wandering 
in  dani  masea  and  crooked  ways,  when,  if 
tbey  would  but  look  upward,  they  might 
walk  in  the  direct  beams  of  the  eternal 
sun  !  If  one  could  experience  all,  could  go 
through  alt  the  joys,  sorrows,  love,  hope, 
grief — all  that  ever  was,  or  can  be  suf- 
fered, and  come  out  of  it  with  a  still  un- 
blenched  resolution,  what  ideas,  what  forms 
of  thought  and  expression,  may  we  sup- 
nose  such  an  one  would  use  in  addressing 
his  race — supposing  his  memory  perfect 
and  his  mind  capable  of  grasping  and  rend- 
ing asunder  the  veil  of  his  spirit  ?     What 
could  he  say  more  than,  "  I  have  lived  ;  1 
"""e  lain  down  and  gat  me  up  day  by  day  ; 
ve  eaten  and  drank  ;  1  have  loved  and 


been  beloved,  have  hated  and 
venge ;  hope  deserted  mo,  then 
solution  ;  stung  by  the  world's  ii 
turned  at  bay,  and  made  me 
among  men ;  now  I  have  found 
and  1  am  willing  to  g^ve  np  my 
believe  in  the  mercy  of  Heav( 
each  particular  of  his  experience 
communicate  in  a  large,  simple 
hensive  way,  that  would  include 
ties  of  it£  kind,  and  hence  would 
ligible  to  every  living  being.  Tl 
certainly  be  as  great  Ihinliing  i 
conceived.  And  still  if  such  an 
were  to  arise  and  address  the  wot 
manner,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
be  understood  and  reverenced  as 
No — not  for  years.  ITie  croi 
still  move  on,  amusing  itself  wi 
physical  bubbles,  while  the  prop 
only  have  credit  for  attempting 
what  it  knew  already. 

We  have  quoted  lar^ly  fr 
parts  of  Monaldi  which  contain  c 
painting,  not  only  because  anythi 
subject  from  iu  author  must 
with  interest,  but  more  for  their  t 
trinsic  merit.  The  criticism  is  ol 
which  sinks  into  the  mind  and  is 
gotten.  There  is  hardly  a  tcchi 
m  it,  but  yet  it  goes  at  once  to 
root  of  the  matter.  It  desen 
treasured  along  with  Mozart's 
oracular  decisions  in  music* 
is  nothing  in  it  hard  to  be  under 
any  render  who  does  not  compi 
msin  purport  at  a  glance,  ma; 
Bured  he  never  will :  he  may  fee 
in  a  higher  and  wider  sense  as  1 
and  grows  in  experience,  but  the 
the  distinctions  is  as  manifest  in 
as  they  ever  can  be.  For 
great  simple  truths,  as  obvious  at 


■  For  exam  Hie  : — "Yoiir  »ym[JiPD)r 
crowded,  gnd  Id  heir  il  parusllv  at 
would  be.  by  ; ■jur  primit-sion,  like  h 
aal  hill.  1  mean  lo  ity  as  if  Bpper,  ibc 
ia  il^  Some  compose  luirly  (rough  wh 
pie's  idPB>tnolpOBSrctmg  any  ihrmwl 
wbo  bave  ideoB  of  Ibeir  own,  do  pdI 
how  10  Ircal  Hod  mabler  ihem.  The 
case  ;  ooly  dn  nol  be  sngry,  pmy !  Bt 
hae  a  beaulirul  canlabiTe  and  foot  C 
oughl  lo  eing  it  very  ofien  Ut  you^whi 
like  as  muc^  lo  ere  as  (o  hear.  Th<: 
minuet  may  well  elaner  or  tiokle,  bm 
pri>ducf  malic;  lapitnlisal.  I  tm  not 
Bl  wrilingon  aucb  subjecla  ;  Irailieri 
how  il  Du^tlo  bedone."   LtUtrlolh 


IS4S.] 


ence  of  »iatt«r,  And  at  the  same  time 
us  litllp  considered.  Superficial  thinkers 
who  read  them  will  say  to  themselTca,  "  It 
needed  no  ghost  to  tell  us  tbat  I"  but  the 
truly  discerning  will  tsIuo  them  as  the  es- 
ponentB  of  the  artist's  character  and  pur- 
poses.  Those  who  have  hearts  themselves 
will  need  ao  panegyrist  to  point  l«  the 
^«atness  or  the  value  to  art,  of  those  few 
ircatences  about  the  divine  Rafnelle  ;  but 
there  are  a  sort  who  will  prefer  to  fancy 
themselves  wiser  by  reading  long  psges  of 
technicalities,  that  never  come  to  the  pur- 
pose. Mr.  Jentdnson,  in  the  Vicar  of 
Wakelield.  instructs  George  how  to  make 
n  fi£furc  among  connoisseurs  of  this  calibre  : 
"  You  will  do  very  well  if  you  observe  two 
raJes :  always  remark  that  the  picture 
would  have  been  better  if  the  artist  had 
taken  more  pains,  and  secondly,  always 
praise  the  works  of  Pietro  Perugino." 

Had  only  the  principles  which  might  be 
deduced  from  the  few  passives  respecting 
painting,  in  the  opening  chapters  of  this 
story,  (we  have  not  quoted  half  of  Ihera,) 
been  brought  out,  illustrated,  invettfd,  willi 
the  care  a  person  would  have  used  toward 
them  to  whom  they  were  his  whole  stock 
ID  trade,  we  should  have  had  volumes  in- 
stead of  paragraphs.  But  the  author  of 
Honaldi  was  too  rich  in  ideas  of  his 
art,  and  its  works,  to  care  to  husband  his 
thoughts  ;  neither  could  he  be  profuse  or 
ostentatious  in  the  display  of  them.  He 
simply  introduces  them  because  they  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  his  ideal 
character,  whom  he,  naturally  enough, 
made  a  painter.  And  the  result  is,  that 
they  are  in  reality  far  more  etfectivc  tlian 
tiiey  could  have  been  in  the  garb  of  formal 
criticism. 

For  they  come  to  ua  under  the  modify- 
ing influences  of  the  author's  imaginative 
power.  That  is  to  say,  the  tone  and  keep- 
ing of  the  tnte,  the  expreasion  which  seeme 
to  clothe  the  face  of  him  who  ia  oil  through 
talking    with   us,  his  charaot«r  as    here 


written  down, 


give 


I  a  force  and  i 


i  words  which  otherwise  they  could 
't  have.  We  know  better  how  Kafaelle 
ast  have  appeared  to  him,  from  the 
viifestation  he  has  given  of  himself.  We 
m  to  see  with  his  eyes.  Hence  this 
e  is  fuller  of  instruction  for  artists  than 
cold,  ill-natured,  or  low-minded  book 
aid  possibly  be,  though  it  were  stuffed 


with  aculeness  and  .1  leamini 

lustre  of  the  pair       ..  .^^iantsoul 
over  it ;  the  silent  power  of  his  imu^ 
IJon  bears  us  along  with  him  throi 
more  noble  and  refined  life,  than  we 
venture  to  image  to  ourselves  in  this 
road  of  ordinary  existence.     We  Hsl  .. 
reading  him  with  a  feeling  that  th( 
boyUh  notion  of  a  gentleman  was  ni 
wholly  absurd  as  the  bad  world  wft. 
make  us  believe.     We  feel  our  confideitw 
refreshi-d,  the  manly  pride  invigorated,  til 
resolution   established.      Come   not  net 
■,  thou  dark  phantom  of  Care,  i 


you,  J", 


bitter  mockeries  of  the  Pngt !    Pc 


here  is  a  charm,  that  is  proof  agiiinst  you; 
most  dendly  influences — the  irapierceable 
armor  of  the  spirit  of  youth.  We  feel  as 
we  read,  that  the  glory  and  the  dream 
ahull  iiof  pass  away ;  and  that,  though  we 
have  fallen,  yet  will  we  not  be  utterly  cast 
down,  for  underneath  this  gloomy,  actual 
day,  there  is  a  greener  earth  and  a  aerener 
heaven,  where  souls  who  have  tasted  tho 
fern  seed  of  high  conceits,  may  walk  in- 
visible, apart  from  their  muddy  vesture  of 
decay  1 

And  what  is  most  excellent  in  the  ima- 
gined phase  in  which  this  work  is  con- 
ceived and  wrought,  Ls  that  it  b  not  a  con- 
dition put  on,  or  with  difficulty  assumed, 
and  widely  differing  from  the  writer's 
actual  state,  but  it  seems  a  part  of  his 
real  li/(.  He  must  have  passed  his  days 
in  the  habit  of  thinking  and  feeUng  he  here 
exhibits  as  author,  hor  so,  and  not  other- 
wise, could  he  have  attained  this  peculiar, 
marked,  simple  cle^nce  of  slyle,  thought, 
and  tone,  upon  which  we  have  been  com- 
menting. His  daily  walk  and  conversation 
could  not  have  been  far  below  the  level  of 
this  volume — loftyand  pure  as  it  is.  Had 
it  been  so,  we  should  have  had  a  greater 
impetuosity  and  less  certainty ;  wo  should 
not  have  had  more  of  a  tendency  to  line 
bursts  and  relapses,  and  less  perfection  in 
every  part.  The  fire  of  genius,  instead  of 
burning  with  a  steady  glow,  would  have 
now  flamed  up,  now  died  away  into  a  fitful 

But  there  arc  many  observers  who  can- 
not see  any  fire  except  that  which  is  wrath- 
fully  blazing.  They  judge  of  genius  by 
the  immediate  difhciilties  it  overcomes, 
and  think  that  alone  powerful  which  bears 
up  its  possessors  for  sboit  ^ervoia 


1»»^ 


mm 


violent  lb 
ber  that  it 
that  rnukt. 


i  should  remem- 
B  who  fly  highest 
jping.     The  bird 
ol    our  (  our   poets    and 

artists  ou^  measures  whole 

territories  g  a  pimoa.     His 

home  is  in  in,  and  frequently 

he  siiils  SI-, I..  the  sun  that  our 

dull  eyes  can  no  ^o.„      hold  him. 

la  not  this  rullier  ma  moat  powerful 
genius,  that  caa  bear  up  its  possessor  so 
llial  his  ideal  shall  pervade  his  whole 
being,  and  he  thus  sivill  come  to  b&  the 
actual  embodiment  of  his  own  high  fundes, 
and  shall  address  us  with  the  iumple 
humility  of  one  who  has  unconaeiouely 
taken  on  refinement  till  it  has  become  a 
part  of  his  very  self?  Milton  evidently 
thought  so,  when  he  says  that  for  one  to 
write  a  great  epic,  hb  life  ought  also  to  be 
a  true  poem.  And  that  this  is  so  with  oil 
great  puets  and  artists,  the  meagre  ac- 
counts we  get  of  them  oat  of  their  works 
verj-  plainly  show.  They  are  men  trans- 
lated, and  speak  to  us  out  of  the  heaven 
to  wliich  their  high  imagimUion  has  raided 
them.  The  smaller  ones,  with  whom  the 
vulgar  have  more  sympathy,  iaasmuoh  as 
they  think  they  could  easily  imitate  them, 
do  but  flutter  up  a  little  to  hear  the  cack- 
ling beneath  them,  and  soon  cease  to  be 
remembered  as  phenomena. 

The  same  mental  coastitution,  or  genius, 
which  guided  the  author  in  his  taste,  and 
gave  him  the  power  of  combining  so  great 
a  carefulness  in  style  and  thought,  and 
raised  his  whole  being  into  a  life  so  fraught 
with  delicacy,  tenderness  and  elegance,  as 
well  OS  abounding  in  strength,  impelled 
him  also  in  his  choice  of  characters,  and 
in  the  manner  of  their  development. 
Never  were  ideal  personages  more  vividly 
set  before  us  ;  and  yet  their  quohties  are 
brouglil  out  in  such  a  way  that  it  is 
a  philosophical  study  to  examine  the 
drawings.  Tbe  author  is  so  constantly 
pointing  out  the  secret  springs  of  their  ac- 
tions, that  we  ore  made  acquainted,  not 
with  tlie  surface  merely,  their  obvious  pur- 
puijcs  and  doings,  but  with  the  motives 
which  lie  concealed  from  their  own  con- 
sciousness, so  that  we  read  them  inside 
and  out ;  and  as  a  nice  observer  may  see 
a  little  of  the  Hamlet  in  all  of  Shakspeare's 
rharacterB,  in  Prospero,  Richard  the 
Macbotb,  Ucaiy  the  Fifth,  etc.,  so 


here  we  may  see  that  the  principal  persons 
al!  bear  the  reflective  tinge — enough  to 
place  them  far  above  melodrama,  and  give 
them  no  mean  position  among  the  best 
productions  of  the  highest  and  most  rarely 
successful  stylo  of  chamcter-painting. 

Tbe  same  characteristics  of  the  artist 
appear  also  in  the  eharaetora  themselvea, 
considered   as   living   beings.     Love   and 
gentleness  shed  a  b^ign  influence  over  all 
of  them.     Even  the  wretch  Fialto  shows    i 
pangs  of  remorse  enough  to  make  us  pilj 
him,  (as  Bums  pities  the  "deil;")  Mai-    I 
dura  repents — imleed.  he  is  in  many  re-   j 
spccts  so  large-minded  and  noble,  that,  bad  I 
as  he  is,  we  never  quite  lose  a  respect  tor  j 
him;   Laudi  a  a    kind  father;  Uonaldi,   | 
though    overflowing   with    impulse,    and 
sensitive  to  the  very  motion  of  the  mt, 
bears  up  for  a  long  wbiJe  against  prooft 
to  wliich  a  small  soul  would  bare  yielded 
at   once,  and   commands   our    sympathj 
longer  than  Othello  does  in  reading  lie 
play,  or  seeing  it  with  the  part  of  Dcsde- 
mona  a  Uttla  brought  forward,  in  the  handi 
of  a  good  actress.     But  what  shall  be  said 
of  Rosalia  ?     Truly,  she  is  "  blest  above 
women," — in  fiction   at  least — for  nevB 
was  there  brought  before  the  vision  a  more 
perfect   picture  of  a  loviiig   wife ;  never 
were  the  girl  and  the  matron  so  bonnom-  I 
ously  combined ;  never  was  there  crealtd  j 
in  all  tbe  pages  of  novels  amd  pocins,  1 1 
more  charming  lady.     And  yet  die  is  not 
like  any  other  in  the  glorious  sisterhcoi  1 
She  is  an  individual,  as  much  as  though  slw| 
had  actual  being.     Id  brief,  she  b  so  Inilj 
present  to  the  fancy,  and  inspires  EU«b  I 
feeling,  that  (all  epithets  being  too  poor^ 
it  seems  most  decorous  to  "  let  eipressitt 
silence    muse    her   praise."     She   wu  ) 
most  dear  lady,  but  now  she  is  a  saial  n 
heaven  I 

We  suspect  it  was  originally  inleodti 
by  the  author  that  her  husband  sIiuhb 
kill  her,  but  that  when  he  come  to  tM 
place  he  had  not  the  heart  to  let  him  doi^ 
though,  perhaps,  it  had  been  happier  (• 
her,  in  the  end,  had  they  done  bu, 
tries  in  vmn  to  bring  them  together  >I 
the  murderous  attempt;  but  with  si 
natures,  could  Monaldi  s  reason  Itave  tx 
spared,  a  re-union  could  hardly  have  b< 
happy ;  there  would  always  be  llie  tefiil 
recollection,  and  of  two  such  hearts,  <a 
would  always  be  borrowing  soi 


Pii    iUP 


Fame. 


LC  Other.  The  talc  ends,  chere- 
I  odIj  way  it  could  havo  ended, 
sgedf  i  but  yet  in  that  lofty 
agedy  vberc  a  faith  in  Chris- 
phes  the  place  of  poetic  justice 
ic  characters  do  not  lie  down  in 
r  a  poll  of  unmingled  woe.  but 
:hc  skies,  and  are  seen  beyond 
rer,  passing  upward  to  the  gates 


[      So  concludes   this   beautiful   st  < 

which  we  have  here  spoken  in  ''  I!- 

ness  of  affecUoD,  partly  to  introd  :o  o 
readers  a  work  which  (if  it  be  i"  ""' 
many  of  them  will  read  with  great  , 

and  DO  less  to  do  some  reverence  t  : 

which  eveiy  American  lover  of  good  iuera- 
ture  may  justly  refer  to  with  peculiar 
piide. 

G.  W.  P. 


FAME. 


Shade  of  a  sound,  of  nothing  bred, 

In  tongues  of  fools  and  weaklbg  brains, 

For  thee  seek  we  a  gory  bed, — 
Elndure  for  thee  a  martyr's  pains, — 

For  tiiee,  peace,  freedom,  life,  resign? — 

What  price,  0  Fume,  for  tlieac  is  thine  ? 

Envy  ;  the  soul's  advantage  lost; 

Drear  nights,  and  over-wearied  days  ; 
Invention  in  long  torment  tost ; 

False  blame,  and  undeserved  pr^ee  ; 
Hale,  from  the  bad,  and,  from  the  good. 
The  doom — to  be  misunderstood. 

Then  why  this  restless,  ceaseless  toil  ? 

Since  well  the  vain  effect  appears  I 
Why  gifts  abuse,  and  pleasures  spoil, 

To  reap  but  anguish,  darkness,  tears  ' 
'Tia  Fame  deludes ;  her  subtle  fire 
Fills  all  the  breast  with  false  desire. 

Just  as,  for  torments  lone  endured. 
The  wooer  wins  but  bitter  sweet. 

And  hafca  the  hour  his  frenzy  cured. 
When  all  his  dreams  fruition  meet; — 

So  hates  my  soul  her  long-sought  praise; 

Her  saddest  times  are  harvest  d&ys. 
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I  titio  of  which  is  prefixed 

luuoie,  aas  attracted  much  notice 

.ope,  as  imbodying  the  opinions  of  a 

.  of  acknowledged  geiiiuE,  on  a  »ub- 

of  great  and  lasting  interest.     M.  De 

vnine  offers  his  book  to  the  public,  not 

(complete  history  of  the  events  he  re- 
B,  but  as  a  akcteh  in  which  some  of  the 
^.■•363  and  effects  of  the  Frenub  Revolution 
arc  rapidly  developed ;  and  the  particular 
agency  of  a  small,  but  powerful  party,  in 
the  struggle  ofa  nation  for  its  rights,  forms 
the  chief  subject  of  invesdgalJoa.  "  This 
recital,"  says  the  author,  "  has  none  of  the 
pretensions  of  history,  and  should  not  af< 
feet  its  gravity."  We  own  we  do  not  see 
much  reason  for  tiiis  disclaimer :  M.  De 
Lamurline's  work,  as  far  as  it  extends,  is  a 
hUtoTif  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word ; 
men  and  events  are  drawn,  not  with  the 
indistinctness  of  outline  and  expression 
which  murks  a  mere  sketch,  but  witb  the 
lights  and  shadows  of  a  finished  picture. 
Every  material  circumstance,  from  the 
flight  of  the  King  to  the  fall  of  Kobespierre, 
finds  its  place  m  this  record ;  ana  each 
promineot  individual,  from  Mirabeau  to 
Marat,  is  portrayed  with  vigor  and  seeming 
irulh.  The  style,  though  brilliant,  is  oc- 
casionally clouded  by  metaphysical  subtle- 
ties :  it  partakes,  too,  of  that  dramatic 
character,  which  may  sometimes  lead  to 
the  substitution  of  fiction  for  fact,  but  has 
always  the  merit  of  kccgiing  the  reader's  at- 
tenUon  alive,  and  of  imparting  to  the  nar- 
rative an  interest  that  seldom  flags. 

Though  M.  De  Lamartine  disclaims  for 
his  work  the  dignity  of  historical  chanic- 
ter,  it  is  certainly  not  with  the  view  of  es- 
caping the  responsibility  of  the  historian. 
He  has  not  burthencd  his  work  with  refer- 
ences to  authorities ;  neither  appendix,  nor 
notes,  reveal  the  sources  of  his  informa- 
tion; but  he  pledges  his  word,  that  he  has 


put  nothing  on  record  for  which 
quote  both  chapter  and  verse, 
Inilk  of  his  statements  be  assailed 
his  willingness  to  defend  it. 
have  been  better,  wherever  he  d 
bis  predecessors  in  matters  of  fa 
assigned  at  once  the  grounds  of 
fcrence.  The  instances  cannot 
merous  or  important,  as  to  h 
impeded  the  march  of  the  narral 
other  error  which,  with  due  ro 
written,  ho  seems  to  us  to  have  c 
is  the  introduction  in  his  book 
which,  though  not  adventitious, 
belter  have  been  reserved  for  ul 
another  occasion.  He  is  now  i 
the  history  of  the  Constituent 
a  work  in  which  his  just  and  | 
view  of  the  influence  of  Voltaire 
seau  on  the  spirit  of  their  ago, 
pear,  certMnly,  with  more  propt 
The  death  of  Mirabeau  has  t 
ed  by  the  author,  as  the  startin 
his  story.  This  extraordinary 
withstanding  his  private  vices,  1 
lie  life  ail  integrity  of  pu  rpose,  wl 
with  his  genius,  might  have  ei 
to  secure  two  objects  apparently 
ible — the  freedom  of  the  pcof 
authority  of  the  crown.  The  ( 
ence  found  in  the  iron  chest  at 
ries,  proves,  that  he  had  pledg 
to  the  King,  so  to  direct  the 
revolutionary  opinion,  us  to  pree 
throne  its  due  share  of  politica 
but  by  what  means  he  would  ha 
this  purpose,  must  be  left  lo 
Mirabeau  was  not  likely  to  misc 
strength  :  uo  man  of  his  time  p 
an  equal  degree  the  facultv  ol 
veil  from  the  face  of  the  futu 
there  one  among  the  statesmen 
who,  like  him,  could  mould  cii 
to  his  will,  and  "  pluck  safety 
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ger."  His  last  words  prore  tliat  he  dis- 
tinctly foresaw,  that  at  his  death,  France 
would  bccoibe  the  prey  of  factious  fury, 
and  (irmly  beheved,  that  had  his  Ufe  been 
spared  he  could  have  ayerted  the  evil.  On 
this  subject.  M.  De  Lamartine  is  a  skeptic, 
and  his  doubts  rest  on  the  fact,  that  as  far 
39  they  are  known,  the  means  reUed  on  by 
Mirabeau  seem  dlsproportioned  to  the  end 
proposed.  This  may  be, — yet  the  whole 
coirent  of  the  world's  story  shows,  that 
great  effects  arise  from  trilling  causes ;  and 
we  learn  from  the  very  narrative  before  us, 
that  on  more  than  one  occasion,  the  Revolu- 
tion might  have  been  essentially  modified 
by  the  action  of  a  single  determined  will. 

It  was  a  partof  Mirabeau's  project,  tliat 
the  King  should  leave  Paris  secretly,  join 
De  Boudle's  imny,  and  pnt  himself  in  a 
position  to  negotiate  on  equal  terms  with 
his  refractotj-  subjects,  while  the  orator 
himself  should  remain  in  the  capital,  and 
8o  operate  on  the  fears  and  hopes  of  the 
National  Assembly,  as  to  promote  a  re- 
establbhment  of  law  and  order  on  a  basis 
loo  solid  to  be  afterwards  shaken.  The 
plan  was  feasible,  yet  before  it  could  be 
executed,  he  who  gave  it  was  carried  to  the 
grave,  and  the  King  forced  to  seek  counsel 
and  assistance  from  men  who  could  bring 
nought  to  his  service,  save  personal  cour- 
age and  devotion.  The  project  of  a  flight 
was,  however,  adhered  to  ;  and  on  the  SOtb 
of  June,  1791,  the  royal  family,  eluding  the 
guards  at  the  palace,  set  forth  on  its  ad- 
\     venturous  journey.     Ill-combined    move- 

Iments  on  the  part  of  the  Marquis  De 
Boaille,  together  with  the  concurrence  of 
fortuitous  events,  led  to  the  failure  of  this 
■ttf  mpl.  Louis  was  arrested  at  Varrennes, 
and  carried  back  to  Paris — a  sovereign,  yet 
a  prisoner.  It  was  then,  that  for  the  first 
lime,  the  word  "  Republic"  was  spokeo- 
not  by  the  National  Assembly,  for  a  majority 
of  its  members  still  clung  to  the  constitu'tion 
ihev  had  created — but  by  the  Cordeliers 
and  Jacobins,  two  political  clubs,  which, 
even  at  this  date,  may  he  said  to  have 
governed  France,  since  in  their  bosom  were 
engendered  those  doctrines  which,  through 
the  medium  of   affiliated  societies,  were 

rsoon  spread  and  adopted  in  every  quarter 
of  the  km(,^don). 
The  National  Assembly  wa.t,  at  this  pe- 
riod, divided  into  three  parties :  the  Mon- 
archint,  who  blindly  clung  to  old  abases. 


and  thoroughly 

and  its  works;  th  'lotiut 

full  of  faith  in  th-  ,urmed 

ment,  wished  for  t  if  their 

a  length  of  Ufe  pjujn         cd  to 
posed  excellence  ;  and  tne  liepabl 
m  number,  but  ardent  in  temper, 
in  what  had  been  done  only  a  groo"- 
for  further  change,  and  looked  to 
exertion  for  the  realization  of  the- 
The  first  party  was  led  by  Mar-^ 
lorier,   Uoctesquiou  and  De  F 
second  by  Barnave,  the  Lameth 
port ;  and  the  third  recognjjied 
chiefs,  one  whose  name  was  (ii»i 
obtain  a  terrible    celebrity, — Uaximi 
Roses  ptGRitii. 

Indignant  at  the  King's  captivit"' 
there  were  circumstances  attendina 
rest  of  Louis,  calculated  to  rouse  i 
lion,)  the  Monarchists  determined  t( 
in  the  Assembly  silent  witness"-  ■•■ 
wastoeusue,  and  show  their  disa 
only  by  a  refusal  to  speak  or  v 
was  abandoning-  the  field  to  the  " 
and  the  first  effect  of  this  ill-advit 
sure  was,  to  encourage  the  Rep 
to  try  how  far  the  maxims  prevaKaiiu 
clubs  would  find  countenance  and  fluppoi 
in  the  National  Assembly.     On  this  occa 
sion,  Robespierre  was  the  mouth-pia^e  o 
his  party,  and  was  answered  by  Bamftve, 
who,  as  leader  of  the  Constitutionalistilt. 
held  the  doctrine,  that  the  King's  person 
was  inviolable,   and  that    his  temporary 
absence  could   not  justify,   on   the   part 
of  ihe  Assembly,  a  measure  so  violent  as 
that  of  deposition.     This  speech,  the  ablest 
that  Barnave  ever  made,  and  which  alone 
'is  sufficient  to  fix  his  reputation  as  a  great 
orator,  carried  with  it  a  large  majority  of. 
votes,  and  fora  time,  all  danger  was  averted 
of  witnessing  the  death  of  a  constitution 
which  had  just  been  called  into  life. 

The  R«puhlicnns  were  not  dispirited  by 
this  check.  The  Press,  that  mighty  en^e 
of  mischief  as  of  good,  enabled  them  to 
fill  the  puhhc  mind  with  angry  suspicions. 
The  King,  the  Queen,  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  constitutional  party,  be- 
came objects  of  reiterated  attack.  The 
sarcastic  wit  of  Des  Moulins.  the  subtle 
sophistry  of  Brissot,  the  crasy  denunciations 
of  Marat,  found  daily  employment ;  and 
the  result  of  these  labors  was  soon  visible 
in  tumultuary  meetings  of  IW  '^O'd 
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en,  and  the  proo- 
Bol  the  "  pear 
aeelings  were  dia- 
l  with  indifference 
Inued  its  revision 
^^       tlless  of  popular 

men  whose  writ- 

noe  over  the  mu- 

Je  rissot,  eminent  as 

jt,  St,     iwe  t^  higher  distincUon, 

1"  "ears  the  acknowl- 

diets.     "He  was," 

"  at  the  out"''  " 

ton  < 

1 u ;  i  g  L- 

^•^  became  a  st°       jan,  he  in  the 

aoV'  about  beginning 

)  Re^  y&s  his  risbg  sun. 

I  i»  app as  the  source  of 

,  but  he  hailed  it  with  prudence, 

Len  around  to  see  if  public  opin- 

d  his  adoration."     CamilleDes 

.OS  was  a  man  of  different  stomp,  with 

lent,  and  less  ambition,  venality,  or 

],     The  following  portrait  of  him 

,  1^-  impress  of  truth  : — 

"  This  yornig  MudenI,  who  became  a  politi- 
in  by  mounuo^  a  chair  in  Ihe  PdaiB  Ro)-iU 
the  first  outbreak  of  the  people  in  July,  1TS9, 
eserved  in  hia  brilliant  style  something  of  his 
rly  chnracter.  His  wasthe  sarciwlic  genius 
VoUaire  sunk  from  Ihe  saloon  to  Iho  moiints- 
nk's  bench.  No  man  was  ever  in  bicnseif  a 
ire-  strikinrr  personification  of  the  people  than 
Ltnille  Dm  Moolins.  lie  was  ihe  mob  with 
I  tuniultuoiie,  unexpected  movemenls,  ite  laa- 
biliiy,  its  want  of  eonnected  llieuebt.  Its  rage 
lerriipteii  by  laughter,  or  suddenly  changed 
sympathy  and  pity  for  the  very  viclimB  it 
imolated,  Aroanpo  ardent  and  yet  so  trifling, 
<  common-place  and  yet  so  inspired,  so  unde- 
ded  between  blood  or  tears,  so  ready  to  drag 
~.i  the  dael  what  in  his  hour  of  enthusiasm  he 
id  raised  to  heaven,  must  have  liad  over  a 
'voltcd  )>e(ip1e  an  auiliority  proportioned  lo 
le  losemblance  which  he  bore  lo  them.  Tlie 
irt  which  be  played  was  in  conformity  wllli 
e  allure.  He  did  not  ape  rbe  penplo — be  was 
le  people.  His  jouniul.  distributed  by  night 
III  public  places,  or  cried  by  day  with  coarse 
commentanee,  has  not  been  swept  away  with 
the  £liii  of  the  time.  It  remains,  and  will  re- 
main, a  Mctiippean  saCre  steeped  in  blood." 

The  character  of  Marat  U  not  less  im- 
presitivii : — 


"  Alarat  wae  bom  in  Switzerland.     A  writer 

without  talent,  a  man  of  learning  without  rep- 
ntation,  ardently  loving  glory,  without  hftring 
received  from  nature  or  eociety  the  means  rt 
beenming  illustrious ;  be  avenged  himself  on 
all  that  U  great  in  society  or  in  nature.  To 
him  genius  was  not  less  odious  than  aristocmcy. 
}Ie  pursued  it  like  an  enetny  wherever  it  ap- 
peared. He  would  have  levelled  creation 
iicelf.  Equality  was  his  passion,  because  au- 
periorilj^  causea  hia  martyrdoni.  He  loved  the 
Revolution,  since  it  brought  all  to  his  level 
He  loved  it  even  unto  blood,  because  blood 
washed  out  the  stain  of  hie  long  obscurity.  He 
the  people's  informer ;  he  know  that  de- 
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>ple  trembled.  A  prophet  of  dema- 
in>^pired  by  insanity,  he  nltered  hu 
iaia  as  the  revelations  of  day-coo- 
npimuitn.  The  Seid  of  Ihe  people,  he  gained 
its  favor  by  devotion  to  its  interests.  Like  all 
oracles,  he  afiected  mystery.  He  lived  in  se- 
clusioD,  and  never  went  forth  but  by  night. 
His  communications  with  bis  fellow-men  weie 
guarded  with  sinister  precautions,  A  cellar 
was  his  home  and  refuge  against  iioison  or 
the  dagger," 

Such  were  the  apostles  of  the  new  faith, 
who  found  enger  listeners  among  a  people 
prepared  by  centuries  of  oppression  to  re- 
gard revolt  as  a  duty,  and  vengeance  as  a 
light. 

On  the  l7(h  of  May,  1792,  a  general 
meeting  of  (he  citizens  of  Paris  was  held 
in  the  Champ  de  Mars ;  to  give  to  it  in- 
creased Bolcmnity,  an  altar  to  Uberly  had 
been  erected,  and  it  was  proposed,  that  on 
that  altar  a  lost  petition,  sunilar  in  char- 
acter to  those  which  before  had  been  pre- 
sented in  vain,  should  receive  the  signatures 
of  citizens,  and  from  thence  l>e  forwarded 
to  the  provinces  for  approval  and  concur- 
rence. Such  was  the  ostensible  purpou 
of  the  meeting,  but  those  who  hod  been 
most  Hclivc  in  promoting  it — Danton,  Des 
Moulins,  Robespierre,  and  others — expect- 
ed from  it  a  course  of  action  far  mors 
vigorou.s.  The  experiment  was  to  be  tried, 
how  far  the  firmness  of  the  National  Ae- 
serably  would  be  foimd  available  against 
the  force  of  a  mob.  On  the  morning  of 
that  diiy,  however,  an  event  sufiiciently 
deplorable  in  iUclf,  was  followed  by  effect* 
for  which  the  demagc^ucs  were  impre- 
pared.  Two  invalid  soldiers  were  discov- 
ered concealed  under  the  frame-work  of 
the  newly  builtaltar:  a  rumor  ran  through 
the  crowd,  that  Ihey  were  emiesatiesof 


the  King,  and  placed  there  for  n  misuhie- 
Tons  purpose.  According  tomob-law,  ex- 
ecution preceded  Uial,  and  the  Iruth  of  the 
charge  was  not  investjgaled  till  the  un- 
happy veterans  had  been  torn  to  pieces. 
The  news  of  this  outn^e  reached  the  ears 
of  Bailly,  then  Mayor  of  Paris.  He  was  a 
just  man,  and  firm  as  he  was  just.  Sum- 
roonine  the  military  force  with  Lafayette 
at  italiead,  he  set  forth  to  arrest  and 
punish  the  guilty.  Hb  advance  was  re- 
eisted, — the  troops  assailed  with  clubs, 
stones  and  pistol-shots ;  nor  was  it  till  the 
red  flag  was  unfurled,  and  the  soldiers 
made  their  charge,  that  the  dense  mass 
melled  away,  learing  several  hundred  dead 
upon  the  field.  For  a  time,  the  Iriumph 
of  law  and  order  seemed  to  be  complete. 
The  clubs  were  closed  ;  the  instigators  of 
the  mob,  Danlon,  Dea  Moulins,  Fr^ron 
and  others,  fled  from  oflended  justice,  and 
sought  seclusion  and  safety  in  the  obscur- 
est recesses  of  Paris ;  and  had  as  much 
energy  been  manifested  in  the  pursuit,  as 
wasshownin  the  conflict,  Jacobinism  would 
have  ceased  to  exist.  Had  Mirabeau  been 
then  alive  and  present  to  direct  the  public 
councils,  how  many  crimes  would  have 
been  spared!  how  much  misery  averted ! 
But  Lafayette  and  Baiily  hesitated  in  the 
hour  of  success,  and  this  hesitation  ruined 
ail.  After  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  the 
agitators  crept  from  their  liiding- places — 
the  clubs  were  re-opened — the  press  again 
teemed  with  denunciations — the  dispersion 
of  a  lawless  mob  was  represented  as  a  cruel 
slaughter  of  unarmed  men — the  number 
of  sufferers  was  swelled  from  hundreds  to 
thousands — and  such  is  the  effect  on  the 

J>ubUc  mind,  of  a  constant  repetition  of 
alsehood,  that  the  lawful  actionof  the  force 
raised  for  the  protection  of  Paris,  and  led 
by  two  of  the  purest  men  of  their  time,  ia 
spoken  of  to  this  day  as  the  "  Massacre 
o/lhenihof  May!" 

But  the  hour  was  approaching,  when 
the  Assembly,  havingcompleted  its  labors, 
was  to  disappear  from  the  scene,  leaving 
the  future  operations  of  government  to  be 
carried  on  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
new  constitution.  Tlie  King,  liberated  from 
imprisonroent,  was  brought  forward  to 
swear  to  the  maintenance  of  the  compact 
between  him  and  his  people.  The  cere- 
xaony  adopted  on  the  occasion  was  impos- 
ing.    "  Military  music  and  repeated  salvos  , 


of  artillery  told  1 
the  nation,    the  ..nu 

reconciled  in  the  .         ,ation,  ^ 
ter  three  years  of  smie  and  ag 
day  of  peace  had  arrived."     Th 
even  the  Queen,  against  whom 
of  the  populace  had  been  es^ — i 
ed,  were  received  by  the  E      " 
with  shouta  of  applause  ;  buv  m 
of  French  sentiment  proved  sh, 
the  Vive  le  RoU  came  from  t*-' 
had  no  echo  in  the  hearts  of 
The  outrages  to  which  Louis  i 
long  subjected  robbed  Jiim  of 
and  notwithstanding  the  seen         <. 
asm  with  which   he  was  g.        i, 
taking  the  oath  of  ofGce,  his 
mained  essentially  false.     " ' 
sented  to  accept  the  forgivene^. . 
pie.     He  had  sworn  to  carry  iaU> 
constitution  from  which  he  ha-'  * 
was  a  pardoned  King.    Europe 
only  a  monarch  escaped  from  a 
brought  back  to  his  punishmeni,  i 
a  traitor,  and  the  Revolution  a  pla; 
It  now  remained  for  the  Natic 
sembly  to  take  leave  of  the  public ;  * 
it  separated,  a  motion   was  made  by  — 
bespierre,  and  carried  by  a  large  majorit 
of  votes,  that  no  member  should  be  eligible  j 
to  the  new  Assembly  for  the  space  of  four' 
year«.     The  object  of  the  motion  is  thus' 
explained  by  M.  De  Lamartine : — 

"  Robespierre,  knowing  his  weahness  inan  As- 
eembiy  cmnpofled  of  its  prcKnt  elemcnla,  wished 
to  exclude  these  elements  from  tho  new  leg- 
islative body.  The  law  to  whicli  he  subjected 
his  colleagiica,  bore  equally  on  himself,  but  the 
Koorce  of  hia  power  was  the  Jacobin  club,  and 
there  he  bad  no  rival.  Instinct  or  calculation 
had  taught  him  thai  the  action  of  a  legislature 
new,  inexperienced,  and  composed  of  obacure 
men,  would  necessarily  lie  controlled  by  tho 
clubs.  It  was  enough  forhis  purpose  that  Ac- 
tion should  reign ;  bis  gri?al  popularity  made  it 
certain,  that  sooner  or  later,  lie  would  reign 

When  the  Assembly  met,  men  wflfe 
struck  by  the  fact,  that  among  its  mem- 
bers few  of  mature  age  were  seen.  It 
seemed  as  if  young  and  needy  adventurers 
had  been  specially  chosen  with  the  view 
of  excluding  the  passibility  of  sober  delib- 
eration, and  wise  conclusions.  Such  were 
the  unhappy  auspices  under  which  the 
complicated  machinery  of  an  UT 
emment  was  to  be  put  in  moU< 
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r  to  give  the  world  an  early  proof  of  £ri- 
'olity  add  incapacity,  the  first  two  days  of 
he  session  were  employed  in  debating  a 
ruestion  of  etiquette : — ^whether  or  no,  flie 
ling  should  be  addressed  by  the  title  ci 
'Majesty/'  and  be  received  in  the  Cham- 
ber with  covered  or  uncovered    heads! 
Within  the  brief  space  of  forty-ei^ht  hours, 
this  impoitant  Question  was  Voided  in 
two  ways :   even  Vergniaud,  the  eagle  of 
the  Gironde,  is  said  to  have  spoken  on  one 
side,  and  voted  on  the  other. 

It  was  soon  evident,  that  instead  of  com- 
ing together  with  the  honest  intention  ai 
supporting  the  constitution,  a  majority  of 
the  Assembly  were  busily  engaged  in  pre- 
oaring  its  overthrow.    The  Girondists  and 
Mountaineers,  far  from  regarding  the  King 
as  equally  with  themselves,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  nation,  charged  with  the  double 
duty  of  executing  the  laws,  and  of  restrain- 
ing within  proper  bounds  legislative  action, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  veto  power,  looked 
upon  him  as  an  enemy  to  be  watched  and 
thwarted  at  every  turn  ;  as  a  dead  weight 
on  the  progress  of  national  freedom,  to  be 
thrown  aside  on  the  first  occasion ;  and  as 
that  occasion  might  not  occur  as  soon  as 
wished,  they  conspired  together  to  produce 
it.     Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  story  of 
the  second  Assembly,  as  it  may  be  gather- 
ed, not  only  from  the  pages  of  M.  De  Lamar- 
tine,  but  of  every  other  author  of  reputa- 
tion who  has  written  of  this  eventful  period. 
The  most  distinguished  of  the  provincial 
deputations  was,  certainly,  that  from  Bor- 
deaux.    It  was  composed  of  young  men, 
many  of  them  lawyers,  and  accustomed  to 
speak  in  public.     Though  previous  educa- 
tion had  made  them  somewhat  familiar 
with  matters   connected  with  the  science 
of  government,  yet  their  knowledge  was 
merely  tlieoretical.     From  the  philosophy 
of  the  age,  they  had  learned  that  man  has 
natural  rights,  but  they  had  not  learned 
from  experience  how  far  these  rights  can  be 
claimed  or  exercised  consistently  with  the 
jiublic    good.     A  French    proverb    says, 
"  Panni  les  aveugles,  les  horgnes  sent  rois;^ 
and  thus  it  fared  with  the  deputies  of  the 
Gironde :  limited  as  was  their  knowledge, 
it  sufficed,  when  combined  with  ardor  and 
talent,  to  give  them  a  decided  influence 
over  an  Assembly  composed  of  men  more 
nt  and  equally  inexperienced.    One 
lief  merits  of  M.  De  Lamartine*s 
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work  lies  in  the  felicity  of  his 
of  individual  character.  ESs  histoiyha 
gallery  of  portraits  by  the  hand  of  a  sias- 
ter.  jSefore  we  proceed  to  eiamine  the 
action  of  the  Girondbts  as  a  party,  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  make  our  readers  acquaint- 
ed with  the  moral  characteristics  of  those 
men  whom  that  party  acknowledged  as  its 
leaders. 

The  first  of  the  Bordeaux  deputation  in 
talent  and  fame  was,  undoubtedly,  Yer- 
gniaud — a  young  man  whose  early  clever- 
ness had  attracted  the  notice  and  patronage 
of  the  celebrated  Tuivot  Orig^naUv  in- 
tended for  the  church,  lie  had  finished  the 
course  of  preparatoir  studies,  when^  stmok 
by  the  discordimce  between  his  tastes  and 
habits  of  life,  and  those  that  .would  be  re- 
quired of  him  as  a  religious  teacher,  he 
withdrew  from  a  profession  which  he  could 
not  conscientiously  exercise.  Betuming 
home,  he  gave  lumself  up  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  poeay  and  belles-lettres ;  but  the 
spirit  of  the  orator  was  strong  within  him, 
and  havinff  one  day  been  overheard  ad- 
dressing with  force  and  feeling  an  imaginary 
audience,  it  was  resolved  in  family  cound 
that  he  should  be  a  lawyer.  Scarcely  had 
he  entered  on  this  new  career,  when  the 
Revolution  came  to  open  to  his  ambition 
the  road  of  political  honors.  The  httle 
fortune  he  possessed  had  been  exhausted 
in  the  payment  of  his  father's  debts ;  he 
arrived  in  Paris  a  pennyless  deputy,  and 
his  private  letters,  filled  with  the  details  of 
petty,  pecimiary  embarrassments,  show, 
that  poverty  was  his  companion,  even  at  a 
time  when  his  eloquence  shook  France 
like  a  reed. 

"Vergniaud,"  says  the  historian,  '^  born  it 
LimofTCs,  and  by  profession  an  'advocate,  wu 
then  Ihirty-tlirce  years  old,  and  had  early  become 
a  convert  to  the  free  doctrines  of  the  day.    His 
calm  majestic  features  revealed  the  conscious- 
ness of  power.    Facility,  that  concomitant  of 
genius,  pervaded  his  wholo  nature,  moral  and 
physical.     Though  a  lover  of  ease,  he  conUL 
whenever  necessity  required  it,  rise  at  once  id 
tlie  fullness  of  his  strength.     Ills  brow  «w 
thoughtful,  his  look  composed,  and  on  his  Iip» 
sat  a  grave,  perhaps  melancholy    expresROB- 
The  severe  thoughts  of  antiquity  had  left  Aw   i 
impress  on  his  countenance,  though  modifiBi  I 
by  tlie  smiling  carelessness  of  yooth.    Ite  J 
loved  him  at  Uie  base  of  the  tribune;   wkii  I 
he  ascended  it,  they  respected  and  admired  hoi'  f, 
The  first  word  that  he  spoke,  tha  fint  giaaor  V 
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Ii«  harmony  and  richncBa  of  ver»e ;  h<.'  would 
a»e  been  tho  past  of  democracy,  had  he  not 
een  ils  orator.  His  pawionn  were  noble  like 
lis  language,  and  even  when  addressing  llie 
eopIe,liG  never  stooped  to  the  vulgar  (lattery 
f  tdcipting^the  popular  forms  of  speech.  He 
dorcd  the  Revolution  us  the  maoi  restalion  of  a 
oWime  philosophy,  destined  to  eiHlt  the  nation, 
nd  destroy  nothing,  mve  tyranny  and  prejudice. 
le  had  no  doctrines — no  hatreds — no  bigotry — 
lO  ajnbition :  even  power  was  to  him  some- 
IliDg  too  eubaUntial  and  val^r  lo  be  valued — 
fi  MHigfat  it  not  for  himself,  but  for  bis  ideas. 
'reaeiH  glory,  futun*  fame,  were  tho  aiioe  of 
Js  existence ;  when  he  rose  in  the  tribune,  it 
ran  to  catch  sight  of  Ihem  fmm  a  higher  point 
f  elevation.  At  a  later  day.  his  last  look  was 
arned  towards  Ihem  from  the  scaffold,  when, 
Saving  a  name  immortal  in  the  memory  of 
France,  be  sprang  into  elemity,  young,  beaa- 
Ifal,  with  all  his  fresh  enthusiasm  about  him, 
od  a  few  stains,  then  wttHhed  out  in  his  gen- 

Though  thus  fitted  by  nature  to  become 
he  Icaaer  of  his  party,  indolence,  and 
wrhaps  self-distrust,  prevented  this  highly 
[ifted  man  from  accepting  a  position  which 
rae  pressed  upon  bim  by  the  fiffectionate 
kdmiration  of  hia  associates.  The  post 
rbich  ho  thus  rejected,  was  sought  and 
iblained  by  one  who,  with  loss  ability, 
WBsessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  genius 
if  intrigue  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  a 
action.     We  allude  to  Brissot  de  Warville. 

"  J!e  was."  gays  M,  De  Lamartine,  "  the  son 
if  a  pastry  cook  ai  Cliartres,  and  had  been 
idncated  at  tho  same  nchool  as  his  countryman 
i^ilion.  A  literary  adventurer,  he  asauined 
he  name  of  Wamlle,  beneath  which  ho  con- 
»tled  the  obscurity  of  hie  own.  A  plebeian's 
lobilily  consists  in  not  bluahing  at  hia  origin— 
BrisGOt  had  it  not.     He  stole  a  title  from  that 


(rthe  bannerof  equality.     Like 

ltoDiiaeau,ineverytbingbutgeniDs,he  dcscotid- 
id  even  lower  than  the  Gonevose,  before  he 
rose  to  celebrity.  Men  become  worn  and  sul- 
lied  when  striving  for  existence  amid  the  cor- 
rnption  of  groat  cidea,  Rousseau  carried  his 
poverty  and  imaginntiou  into  tho  country,  where 
tbe  constant  spectacle  of  rural  nature  Foothes 
ind  purities  the  soul :  he  becatne  a  philosopher. 
Brii»3t  displayed  his  vanity  and  wants  in  Lon- 
and  Paric — creeping  ilirough  the  narrow, 
wiiys  of  the  adveniurer  and  pamphleteer  : 
came  an  intriguer.  Vet,  though  soiled  by 
ncBH  which  drew  suspicion  on  his  name  and 
aorab,  he  nourished  in  liis  heart  three  virtues, 
ajMble  of  lifting  liini  out  of  the  abyss  of  deg- 


radation: an  ardent  <>'  "t  to  a 
whom  he  had  manii  the  v, 
her  family,  untiring  and  a 
exercised   in  encoun  iffic 

life,  and  which,  at  a  1           .,  tnal 

to  bee  death  nitli  triuiii|iiianL . iposum. 

Guadet,  like  Vergniaud,  was  an  eloqi 
man,  and  brought  to  the  Assembly  a 
utation  for  ability,  which  was  not 
served.  Geasonne's  power  was  in  1> 
his  Etyle  was  terse  and  cpigrammai 
iiis  lo^c  irresistjble ;  on  tiim  devoid 
duty  of  drawing  up  public  reports, 
a  more  useful  party  agent,  not  frc 
lalente,  but  character,  was  P^^on. 


by   democratic   speeches 
Assembly,    and   tbe    equillbriom    v 
maintained  at  the  JacoUn  club,  bet< 
Girondins  and  Robes^erre,  mode  hin,  , 
able  and  important.     The  friend,  at  one 
same  time,  of  Rulund,  RobeBjMorre,Brii>>, 
Oanton,  snd   suspected  of  having  secret 
tiuns  with  the  Uuhe  of  Orleans,  lie  i 


had  thus  every  apparent  title  to  the  esteetn  m 
honest  men.  and  the  regerd  of  factions ;  but 
his  best  title  to  popular  favor  was  mediocrity. 
Mediocrity,  it  must  be  aUowed,  is  a  stamp  al- 
ways set  on  the  people's  idols,  either  because 
tiie  crowd  loves  only  what  resembles  itself,  or 
because  Providence,  just  in  ils  distribution  of 
giila  and  faculties,  will  permit  no  man  to  unite 
in  himself  three  qualities,  each  irresistibie — 
virtue,  genius,  and  popularity ;  or,  what  is  more 
probable  still,  because  the  favor  of  the  multi- 
tude is  of  such  a  nature,  that  its  price  is  greater 
than  its  value  in  tbe  eyes  of  virtuous  men. 
Pfctioii  was  the  people's  king,  on  the  condi- 
tion of  permitting  the  fieople's  excesses.  In  the 
official  reproaches  whicn  he  addressed  to  the 
mob,  he  wita.y&\iilrodured  an  apology  for  crime, 
a  itniUfor  the  guilty,  a  mnd  of  cnoiuraeetntnl 
for  mitUd  citizens.  Tbe  people  loved  him,  U 
anarchy  loves  weakness." 

Fresh  from  the  study  of  the  classicti, 
the  deputies  of  the  Girondc  wore  repub- 
licans. In  the  clubs,  they  found  many 
who  shared  the  same  political  faith,  and 
among  tbera  Roland,  whose  house  became 
a  place  of  common  resort  to  the  initiated. 
Roland  was  a  political  economist  of  mod- 
erate talents,  and  obstinate  temper.  He 
had  been  a  member  of  the  C'onaliluent 
Assembly,  and  dtuing  Ms  rei 
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u'aris,    b"""  connect«d  with 

Brissot-  '  uzot,  and  others, 

who  t>  cleus  of  the  dcm- 

icrai  the  dissolution  of 

he  :  bock  to  n  small 

L:ount  L^,  ...is ;  but  stimulated 

ty  the  painutic  lum  of  his  wife,  and 
lis  own  unsatisfied  a.i  bition,  he  soon  re- 
lumed to  the  capital  in  scaroh  of  political 
preferment,  and  for  a  brief  period  became 
Minister  of  the  Interior. 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  M.  Dc 
l.amartinc's  work  is  that  which  he  has 
L'ivcn  to  the  memory  of  the  celebrated 
Madame  Roland.  She  was  a  woman  of 
great  abilities,  and  possessed  many  virtues ; 
yet  the  severe  pen  of  the  liiatorisn  has 
recorded  one  anecdote  which  must  t«nd  to 
diminish  the  sympathy  which  otherwise 
would  be  feU  for  the  fate  of  one  so  able, 
'Courageous,  and  unfortunate.  When,  on 
the  20th  of  June,  Marie  Antoinette  was 
subjected  to  the  insults  of  the  populace, 
Madame  Roland,  on  hearing  the  story,  joy- 
fully orolaimed :  "  How  her  pride  must 
have  suffered !  How  I  wish  I  had  seen  her 
in  the  hour  of  humiliation  !"  Cruel  words, 
— that  must  have  recurred  to  her  memory, 
when  she  was  herself  carried  to  execution, 
amid  the  coarse  execrations  and  filthy  re- 
vilings  of  the  scum  of  Paris. 

[t  was  at  the  house  of  Roland,  that  the 
l)lot  was  first  formed  against  King  and 
'constitution.  Brissot  and  Robespierre — 
the  Gironde  and  the  Mounts — here  met 
lor  the  same  treasonable  purpose.  Three 
subjects  of  disagreement  existed  between 
Louis  and  the  Assembly :  the  first  was 
the  law  respecting  non-juring  priests ;  the 
second,  the  enactments  against  emigration 
and  the  emigrants ;  and  the  third,  the 
policy  of  going  to  war  with  Austria  and 
Prussia.  In  obedience  to  the  dictates  of 
conscience,  and  in  conformity  to  the  adrice 
of  his  ministers,  the  King  had  opposed  his 
veto  to  both  decrees.  With  respect  to  the 
drat,  ho  was  morally  right,  and  politically 
wrong.  The  non-juring  priests  were  men 
whom  ill -considered  laws  had  placed  in  a 
iciiit'l  position  ; — compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween the  sacrifice  of  duty,  either  as  citi- 
zens, or  as  ministers  of  the  holy  Catholic 
fEtitli,  they  preferred  disobedience  to  apos- 
taoy.  aud  became  martyrs.  The  debates 
of '  on  this  question,  as  refa- 

artine,  show  how  easily 


men  professing  the  principles  of  toleration 
can,  imder  the  inSuencc  of  pohtical  escite- 
ment,  give  the  lie  to  th^r  faith,  and  sink 
inm  abettors  of  persecution.  But  it  wa* 
evident,  that  the  King's  reiusal  fo  sanction 
the  decree,  could  do  no  good :  as  the 
quick-sighted  Dumouriei  wisely  observed. 
"  It  was  better  by  assenting  to  the  law  to 
subject  the  priests  to  legal  penalties,  than 
by  refuMDff  assent,  to  deliver  them  over  to 
massacre.'  It  was  not.  however,  the  firet 
time  that  the  unhappy  Louis  had  sacrificed 
policy  to  conscience.  The  second  pwnt  of 
difference  was  one  on  which  the  King  could 
not  yield  without  violating  the  best  feelings 
of  his  rature :  he  was  required  to  affii  his 
name  1  a  a  bloody  enactment,  specially 
aimed  kt  the  members  of  his  famdy,  snd 
at  friends  whose  only  crime  was  fidelity 
to  him.  The  wisdom  of  his  opposition  to 
the  war  is  more  questionable :  the  Revo- 
lution struck  at  the  principle  of  monarchy ; 
it  was  evident  that  sooner  or  later,  the 
princes  of  Europe  would  combine  to  repress 
the  growth  of  opinions  so  fatal  to  them- 
selves ;  to  suppose  it  possible,  that  any 
diplomacy  could  either  prevent  altogether, 
or  even  modify  the  nature  of  thedr  intw- 
fer«nce,  was  a  blunder,  and  to  act  upoD 
that  supposition,  was  virtually  to  justify 
the  suspicions  of  bad  faith  which  the  King's 
enemies  had  so  busily  disseminated.  And 
yet,  had  the  decree  been  signed  as  soon 
as  presented,  would  not  other  causes  of 
quarrel  have  been  found  ?  Let  the  reader 
of  M.  De  Lamsrtine's  volumes  pass  in 
review  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
then  ask  himself,  if  the  ill-fated  moaardi 
could  have  taken  any  course  that  would 
not  have  led  to  the  same  result?  Uk» 
the  lamb  of  the  fable,  at  whatever  pointof 
the  stream  he  drank,  he  must  have  be«i 
accused  of  troubling  its  waters. 

The  limits  of  this  review  will  not  pcrmil 
us  to  dwell  on  the  events  whiuh  immedi- 
ately preceded  the  fatal  10th  of  AugnA 
The  angry  debates  and  insolent  denuncit- 
tinns  of  the  Assembly  ;  the  insubordinalim 
of  the  army,  encouraged  by  the  clubs;  tht    , 
violence  of  mobs,  set  on  foot  by  the  ffi-  %^ 
rondists  and  the  Mountain;  the  masss<:Ri    % 
at  R rest  and  Avignon,  forenuiners  of  tht    j, 
bloodshed  at  Paris  ;  the  rising  of  the  iOA    , , 
of  June,  when  the  royal  palace  was  inn-    ^ 
ded  by  a  mob,  led  by  the  butcher  Legeodi*.    , 
and  the  brewer  Santerre ;  the  noble  ioi»   e. 
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r  Lafayette,  proving  only  personal 
ind  political  weakness, — all  these 
9  and  effects  of  aaarchy,  are  ad- 
related  by  the  historian,  who, 
may  be  his  own  prejudices  and 
oas,  has  concealed  no  fact  that 
t  the  reader  in  forming  a  right 

nirrection  of  the  10th  of  August, 
volved  in  one  common  ruin  the 

eonetitutioa,  was  the  work  of  the 
,s,  who,  notwithstanding  causes 
ly  had  already  arisen  between  the 
ns,  were,  on  this  occasion,  strongly 
1  by  the  Mounlaio.  With  the 
of  Barbaroux,  whose  personal 

bad  secured  the  co-operation  of 
mdred  vagabonds  from  Marseilles 

southern   provinces,  the     most 

active  agents  in  moving  the  mob 

were  Danton,  Des  Motdins,  and 
But  when  thus  lending  themselves 
erthrow  of  the  throne  in  obedi- 
the  babblers  of  the  Assembly, 
iefs  of  the  Mountain  well  knew, 
'mils  of  the  crime  would  be  gnth- 
heraselvesi.  Like  wolves,  the  two 
lad  hunted  the  deer  together,  and 
;ht  over  the  bleeding  carcase, 
e  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  at  this 
of  the  monarchy,  that  the  cbnnce 
ed  lo  Louis,  of  annihilating  his 
at  a  blow,  nnd  securing  the  tri- 
the  constitution.  Notwithstand- 
efcction  of  the  National  Ouards, 
s  troops  were  victorious  in  the 
t ;  they  swept  their  enemies  from 
lusnl  with  a  strong  hniid,  and  we 
authority  of  an  eye-witness  whose 
.,  in  such  matters,  never  deceived 

the  belief,  that  had  the  soldiers 
by  a  man  of  energy  and  oapflcity, 

of  royalty  would  have  been  suc- 
At  a  future  day,  nnd  under  cir- 
es  somewhat  similar,  Napoleon 
;o  him  that  we  ailude)  proved 
t  case  a  few  determined  soldiers, 
>od    guidance,  can  deal  with   a 

mob,  who,  though  strong  in 
lack  the  superiority  that  coumge 
ihne  can  gire, 

1  acknowledging  the  many  claims 
ondists  to  distinction,  history  will 

the  fact,  that  political  sagacity 
among  the  number.  The  very 
they  possessed  were  of  a  char- 


acter to  mar  their  ui 
in   a  world  of  their  ' 
were  blind  to  the  ex        cie 
world  around  them.  ey  i  tu 

on  a  large  scale,   the  value  i  "rie=  "* 

government  borrowed  from  ani  ■, 

applicable    only  to  petty  sti''  Ti 

chief  error  was,  in  not  adopti  :ne  exist- 
ing constitution,  and  endeavi  ^  to  cure 
its  defects  by  wise  and  sober  legi?'"' 
Every  exercise  of  the  King's  pre 
was  met  by  these  misguided  men  "  ■* 
were  an  outrage  on  public  liberty, 
decree  agmnst  non-juring  priests  prod, 
civil  war ;  their  enactments  asninst  inc 
emigrants  led  to  further  emigration  ;  thoy 
sought  war  with  Europe,  and,  as  if  lo 
incapacitate  the  nation  for  the  conflict, 
labored  at  the  same  moment  to  disorganize 
the  army  ;  and  at  last,  when  the  royal 
authority  had  been  humbled  and  trampled 
upon,  they  had  recourse  to  an  insurrection 
of  the  people,  to  overturn  the  government 
and  consign  its  acknowledged  head  to  the 
prison  and  the  scaffold.  Such  was  their 
conduct  when  assailing  royalty,  or  what 
they  were  pleased  to  term  tyranny.  What 
was  it  when  acting  on  the  defensive? 
when  called  upon  to  reast  a  party  more 
thoroughly  imbued  than  themselves  with 
the  levelling  principle,  and  which  had 
grown  up  in  their  shadow  ?  Forgetting 
lliat  they  had  risen  through  an  insurrec- 
tion, they  did  not  suspect  that  thev  might 
fall  by  one.  The  weapon  which  iliey 
had  used  with  such  effect  against  Louis, 
lay  at  their  feet,  and,  without  a  struggle, 
they  permitted  another  hand  to  grasp  it. 
The  time  of  action  was  lost  in  idle  debate. 
They  trusted  to  the  inviolability  of  pubhc 
character,  when  they  bad  themselves  vio- 
lated it  in  the  person  of  their  King.  In 
short,  notwithstanding  their  acknowledged 
abilities,  every  step  taken  by  the  Giron- 
dists, from  first  to  last,  bore  the  stamp  of 
that  fatuity  which  goes  before  destruction. 
M.  De  Lamartine  Has  mven  an  interesting 
account  of  their  last  night  upon  earth.  It 
was  spent  in  philosophic  discussions,  almost 
as  imaginativeas  their  political  speculations. 
We  know  not  whether  the  speech  on  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  attributed  to  Ver- 
gniaud,  was  his  or  not ; — no  reporter  could 
have  been  present,  and  the  memory  of  **•" 
priest  who  was  permitted  to  console 
loet  moments,  could  scarcely  hKve  t 
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■»      1  anbatance.     We  rc- 

)liime  entitled,  "  The 
irtmiUsta,"  written  by 

,  wedly  A  work  of  the 

I-  .^  ._  I  ^t^ls,  but  ckimed  to 

Oi —       in  trutL.     WbM  is  true  in  it, 
prubiiuiy  derircd  from  tbesame  sources 
-  have  served  U.  De  Lamarliae,  as  tLere 
Hilarity  between  the  two  accouaU. 
shall  close  this  brief  notice  of  the 
_Ji5ta  by  offering  to  our  readers  the 
wing  extraet  from  a  work  little  known, 
wrmen  by  one  of  that  party,  who,  escaping 
from  Paris  at  the  time  of  their  downfall 
had  the  good  fortune  to  remain  undiscov- 
ered till  the  Beiga  of  Terror  had   past. 
We  allude  to  Louvet,  whoso  position  ena- 
bled him  to  see  and  lament  the  want  of 
foresight  and  political  courage  of  hia  friends. 
When  the  Convention  was  organized,  the 
Girondists  were  the  stronge-st  j  the  designs 
of  Robespierre  and  the    Uountaia  were 
sufficienlly  developed,  nor  had  the  popu- 
larity of  the  former  reached  a  height  to 
set  punishment  at  defiance.    A  little  energy 
at  that  ihne,  would  probably  have  changed 
the  whole  current  of  future  events. 

"  The  Convention,"  suys  Louvet,   "  began  iia 

reign  on  Ihe  2lBt  of  Smtcmber,  and  the  next 
day,  Robespierre  nnJ  Slartit  prenched  tnaur- 
rection  against  it  in  Ihe  club;  a  few  weeks 
after,  the  first  named  dured  to  complain  pub- 
licly of  whsl  lie  cidled  Ibe  cnluninies  wnieh 
hacf  been  circulated  rcHpecting  him,  and  to  ask 
who  was  liis  accuser  1  Instantly,  I  eprung 
intu  the  tribune ;  the  Recusation  which  1  brought 
BjniiusI  biin  produced  a  strong  sensation  ;  more 
than  fifty  deputies  rone  to  tear  witness  to  the 
reality  of  the  crimes  I  Lad  denounced,  the  least 
of  which  was  snfficlent  to  bring  that  man  to 
the  scaffold.  If  Petlon,  who  had  not  then  lost 
his  great  influence, — if  Pelion,  whom  I  ap- 
pealed to  by  name,  had  spoken  one  quarter  or 
what  he  knew,  a.  decree    would   have    been 


gniaud,  never  anawered  my  appeal,  and  another 
(Brieflot)  waa  weak  enough  lo  blame  me  In 
his  journal  for  having  brought  tlie  accusation. 
Neverthelesa,  Robespierre  was  so  astounded, 
that  he  requested  eight  days  lo  prepare  liis  de- 
fence. At  the  time  appointed,  tlie  tribunes  were 
filled  by  his  friends,  as  early  as  nine  o'clock. 
TIjc  iliilalnrspoke  two  hour-,  but  did  not  refute 
a  single  charge.  My  reply  would  have  crushed 
him,  yet  the  OirondtsU  united  with  the  Moun- 
tain  in  r>reventing  me  from  speaking.  This 
'take  struck  me  to  the  heart ;  from  this 
leltuaured  that  the  men  erf"  the  dag- 


Making  due  allowance  for  tha  i 
feeLngs  of  Louvet,  there  is  but  UUJ 
that  nis  story  is  true  in  the  maiiL 
decisive  moment,  his  friends  lackl 
ion.  As  for  the  chief  of  the  "mC 
dagger,"  or  to  epe&k  more  corra 
"  men  of  the  axe,"  wo  shall  say  b 
There  appears  to  us  (though  St 
martine  thinks  differently)  very  lit 
tery  about  the  character  of  Kobi 
At  the  outset  of  his  career,  ha 
philanthropist,  and  hke  most  pU 
pistti,  hid  no  small  portion  of  s8 
under  his  general  love  of  humanit 
singular  that  both  he  and  Man 
against  capital  punishment.  Tha) 
some  ability  is  certain,  from  the  j 
he  exerdsed  on  all  whom  he  app 
The  man  who  gives  rise  lo  stro 
tions  in  others,  whether  of  hatred  a 
ship,  cannot  have  been  an  ordina 
but  that  he  had  genius,  or  even 
talents,  we  see  no  e«idence.  Ue< 
have  possessed  moral  cotirage, 
have  known  the  value  of  perscven 
to  this  tenacity  of  purpose  may  b 
uted  bis  success. 

We  are  not  uware  that  the  liisu 
adduced  in  his  work  any  new  facts 
importance,  but  he  has  certainly  p 
men  and  things  in  a  new  light, 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  acc 
his  views  either  of  public  affairs  o 
vate  character,  they  ore  at  least  o 
a  way  to  command  attention, 
the  present  age  is  too  near  to  thi 
witnessed  the  monatrous  specttk 
nation  in  a  state  of  anarchy,  ti 
calmly  of  the  men  who  were  sub 
borne  to  the  surface  by  the  agi 
the  political  waters.  Yet  it  see 
evident,  that  not  one  of  these  her 
day  was  striving  for  a  great  ] 
The  love  of  power  was  the  beselli 
all — the  love  of  the  people,  a  an 
to  hide  their  egotism.  That  this 
cose  with  the  (rirondists  is  a  fac 
nized  by  M.  Dc  Laraartine,  who  i 
be  proceeded  in  liis  labors,  to  hav< 
less  and  less  disposed  to  look  u[ 
favorably,  and  at  last,  to  have  even 
the  sincerity  of  their  attaclmieai 
goddess  witn  the  cap  aod  spear. 


I  his  faction  seem,  however,  to 
*Ti  on  his  cst«cm,  because  they 

more  emphasis  the  national  song 
We  have  been  somewhat  at  a 
jount  for  the  strong  tliaposition 
I  of  late  years  by  French  histo- 
icnse  the  crimes  and  enormities 
en  who  governed  France  under 
;ntion.  la  it  the  result  of  a  sen- 
justice,  rising  out  of  a  firm  con- 
lat  the  Sans  Culottes  have  been 
?  Or  does  national  vanity  re- 
I  the  men  who  once  ruled  Franco 
it  go  down  to  posterity  as  mere 
id  cnt-throats,  whoso  power  had 

foundation  than  the  dread  and 
y  inspired  ?  Why  is  Robespierre, 
e  day,  tricked  out  in  a  "  tawdry 
lalifieatioas  which  nature  never 
ioi  to  wear  1"  Why  are  courage, 
,  and  political  sagacity  liberally 
I  him  ?  Can  his  new-found  ad- 
int  to  one  groat  pubhc  measure 
r-ising, — to  one  speech  of  merit 
1  out-lived  the  time, — to  one  act 
03  forbearance,  or  manly  auda- 
lat  ho  was  honest  in  his  private 
9  possible,  and  that  ho  was  per- 
1  purposL'  is  certain, — ascertain, 

was  cold,  calculating,  and  cruel. 


Of  DantoQ,  his  accomplice  and  vitUm,  it 
b  scarcely  necessary  to  speah.  His  whole 
character  may  be  read  in  the  bulcheiies 
of  September.  He  had  more  energy  tliaa 
his  fellow-laborer,  or  rather  be  had  less 
hypocrisy,  and  in  that  respect,  came 
nearer  to  humanity.  As  forthe  pack  who 
howled  m  their  train — the  Couthous,  the 
St.  Justs,  the  Heberls,  the  Chaumettes,  the 
Henriots,  whose  very  names  ore  pollution 
to  the  lips  that  breathe  them, — they  were 
but  the  vriUing  tools  of  power,  who  m  their 
subseri'iency  followed  the  bent  of  their 
base  nature.  In  Spain,  and  under  Philip 
11.,  they  would  have  been  mules  of  the 
Intjuisition ; — in  their  own  day  and  gen- 
eration, they  were  purveyors  of  the  guil- 
lotine. 

The  French  Revolution,  when  restricted 
in  its  operations  to  the  remedying  of  abuses, 
was  both  just  and  necessary  ;  but  was  it 
necessary,  that  it  should  he  stained  with 
so  much  guilt,  or  attended  by  so  much  mis- 
ery ?  That  beneficial  effects  have  followed 
it  in  spite  of  its  belieadings,  and  noi/ades 
and  /ulUbadet,  is  true  ;  and  let  thauKs  be 
given  to  an  all- wise  Providence  which  has 
so  ordered  the  course  of  human  events, 
that  even  good  may  grow  out  of  evil. 


ae   was   oom  in 


n 


H   i:; 


in  uie  comuj  ut  kjQul, 
Hampshire,  England,  in  the  year  1767, 
while  his  paiento  were  there  on  a  visit. 
Hie  hoDoSLj  readence  was  Castle  Ccmwaj, 
in  the  county  of  Keiry,  to  which  they 
shortly  after  returned.  He  was  educated 
with  great  care ;  and  when  a  boy,  attend- 
ed the  Westminster  school,  celebrated  for 
its  classical  excellence,  completing  his 
studies  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  whose 
honors  he  shared  in  company  with  his 
relative,  the  celebrated  T.  A.  Emmett. 
They  read  law  together  at  the  King's  Inn 
Courts,  Dublin ;  were  admitted  to  the  bar 
on  the  same  day,  in  the  year  1790  ;  and 
between  them  existed  ever  after  the  warm- 
est friendship.  Having  spent  some  lime 
travelling  in  France  and  the  Netherlands, 
he  returned  and  practiced  at  the  bar  in 
Ireland.  Expecting,  however,  to  fall  heir 
to  a  large  estate  in  a  few  years,  he  made 
but  little  effort  to  excel  in  the  law — rather 
cultivating  his  taste  for  the  sciences,  music, 
and  general  Uterature.  At  the  death  of 
his  mther  in  1796,  he  became  possessed 
of  a  handsome  fortune  ;  but  on  account  of 
the  troubles  in  Ireland,  in  which  he  be- 
came politically  involved,  he  sold  the  estate 
to  his  cousin.  Lord  Ventry,  and  went  to 
England,  where  he  soon  after  married 
Miss  Agnew,  daughter  of  the  lieutenant- 
Goremor  of  ^he  Isle  of  Man,  and  gnmd- 


uuussuiroeu  oy  iipiisB  ur  miunnBi 

Before  sailmg  for  Aaieiic% 
London,  and  purchased  a  kige 
clasnical  and  scientifie  bodb^n 
losophical  apparatus,  embraen 
branches,  and  arrived  in  Kew 
1797.  By  the  aid  of  his  lettei 
and  his  own  personal  and  liten 
he  became  acquainted  with  soi 
first  families  in  the  ci^.f  Am 
of  his  newly  acquired  f rienda» 
Joseph  S.  Lewis,  a  rich  merchau 
delphia,  who  became  hb  basin 
and  for  many  years  Yds  firm  fiti 
Blennerhassett  named  hb  yomigi 
seph  Lewis,  in  token  of  hb  regai 
gentleman,  who  was  finally  a  oo 
loser  by  this  connection,  and  after 
nerha£»ett's  fjEulure,  and  the  deal 
his  house  and  property,  beeame 
of  the  Island.  Hu  stay  in  New 
of  only  a  few  months'  contmnani 
hearing  of  the  rich  valleys  and 
country  on  the  Ohio  river,  he  a 
mountains,  and  alter  spending  a  i 
in  Pittsbuigh,  took  passage  for 
in  the  fall  of  the  year  1797. 
passed  the  winter,  ^^Tammmg  th 
of  that  place  for  a  spot  on  whid 
hb  permanent  residence.  He  1 
cided  on  purchasing  a  {dantili 
island  in  the  Ohio  river,  foml 
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ored  servaols  as  hU  own  prop- 
1  he  could  not  do  in  iLe  Korth- 
torj'.  The  island  was,  more- 
tlie  seltlement  of  Belprie,  com- 
3y  of  very  intelligent  and  wetl- 
nen — disbanded  officers  of  the 
irmy — whose  society  would  at 
?lieve  him  of  ennui.     The  island 

picture  of  beauty,  as  well  as  all 
,  at  that  early  day,  before  the 
m  had  marred  its  shores.  The 
tranches  of  the  willow  laved 
:ful  foliage  in  the  water  ;  while 
lofty  sycamore  and  elm,  with 
arms,  protected  them  from  the 

of  the  storm,  and  gave  a  gran- 
lignity  to  these  primitive  land- 
r  only  to  be  seen  in  the  remoter 
the  West. 

id  at  present  known  as  "  Blen- 
s,"  was  then  called  "  fiackus's," 
wDcd  it  since  1792.  It  id  said 
;n  located  by  General  Wasbing- 
owncd  a  large  tract  of  land  an- 
below,  called  "  Washington's 
Dtcred  by  him  in  the  year  ITTO. 
surveyed  in  May,  1784,  on  a 
nt  issued  in  1780,  and  a  patent 
ly  Patrick  Henry,  Governor  of 
.  1786,  to  Aleiandor  Nelson  of 

Virginia,  who  was  a  member 
utile  firm  in  Philadelphia.  By 
lancery  of  the  High  Court  of 
rocujed  by  Mr.  Blennerhassett 
bis  title,  it  appears  that  Elijah 

Norwicli,  Connecticut,  bought 
llerron  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  the 

two  islands  in  the  Ohio  river  ; 
al  one  being  the  first  below  tho 
be  Laltle  Kenawba,  then  in  the 

Monongalia,  containing  two 
id  ninefy-seven  acres,  for  the 
1250,  Virginia  currency,  or 
:  33.  This  island  is  of  a  very 
-m,  narrow  in  the  middle,  and 
both   extremities.      In   Klarch, 

Blennerhassett  purchased  the 
ion.  containing  about  170  acres, 
m  of  tl,500 ;  and  soon  after 
k  his  wife  and  child  on  to  bis 
lae — bving  in  a  large  oldblock- 
iding  about  half  a  mile  below 
;nd  of  the  island,  built  in  the 

Indian  war  by  Capt.  James. 
iidcd  while  conducting  tbi.'  im- 
I  near   the  upper  end    of  the 


island,  and  building  his   island  ision, 

which  was  completed  in  ISOO.  h  la- 

bor and  expense  were  necess  pre- 

paring the  ground  for  his  bu  i^  and 
gardens.  It  was  covered  at  this  .  t  with 
forest  trees,  which  bad  to  be  rem  d  and 
stumps  eradicated,  so  as  to  leave  „  ..Jiooth 
level  surface,  with  espen^vo  landings  up 
and  down  the  banks  an  both  udes  of  tbfe 
river  fur  convenient  access  to  and  from  the 
island.  Boats  of  various  sIecb  were  ako 
to  be  procured,  and  a  company  of  eight  or 
ten  black  servants  purchased  as  waiters, 
grooms,  watermen,  ice.  His  outlays,  when 
theimproTcments  were  completed,  amount- 
ed to  more  than  40,000  dolkrs.  This 
sum,  expended  chiefly  amongst  the  me- 
chanics, laborers,  and  farmers  of  the  new 
region  where  money  was  scarce  and  hard 
to  be  obtaiued,  was  of  verj'  great  advan- 
tage to  their  interests  ;  and  Mr.  Blenner- 
hassett may  be  considered  as  the  greatest 
hcDcfactor,  in  this  respect,  that  had  ever 
settled  westof  the  mountains.  The  island 
mansion  was  built  with  great  taste  and 
beauty ;  no  expense  b^g  spared  in  its 
construction  that  could  add  to  its  useful- 
ness or  splendor.  It  consisted  of  a  main 
building,  fifty-two  feet  in  length,  thirty  in 
width,  and  two  stories  high.  Porticoes, 
forty  feet  in  length,  in  the  form  of  wings, 
projected  in  front,  connected  with  offices, 
presenting  each  a  face  of  twenty<six  feet, 
and  twenty  feet  in  depth,  uruting  them 
with  the  main  building,  forming  the  half 
of  an  ellipse,  and  making  in  the  whole  a 
front  of  one  hundred  and  four  feet.  The 
left-hand  office  was  occupied  for  the  ser- 
vanld'  hull,  and  the  right  for  the  library, 
philosophical  apparatus,  study,  &c.  The 
appearance  of  the  manidon  indicated  the 
fortune  and  the  exquisite  taste  of  its  pro- 
prietor, the  grounds  being  laid  out  with 
great  care  and  elegance.  A  handsome 
lawn  of  several  acres  occupied  the  front 
ground,  while  an  extended  opening  was 
made  through  the  forest  trees  on  the  head 
of  the  island,  affording  a  view  of  the  river 
for  several  miles  above,  and  bringing  the 
mansion  under  the  notice  of  descending 
boats.  Well-graded  walks,  with  a  car- 
riage-way, led  from  the  house  to  the  river, 
passing  through  an  ornamental  gateway 
with  large  stone  pillars.  A  fine  hedge  of 
native  bawthoms  bordered  the  righ' 
of  the  avenue  to  the  bouse,  nlule 
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garden  of  about  two 

t'  neat  palin|^,  to  which 

■•  jerry  pushes,  peaehee, 

of  fruit-bearing  trees, 

all-fruits.     The  garden 

1  flowering  shrubs,  both 

i  oative,  but  especially  a^boimd- 

^  'alter,  which  the  good  taste  of 

)  ats  had  selected  from  the  sdja- 

■  <9ui,  and  planted  in  thick  masses  ; 

I— .  »hich  wandered  serpentine  walks, 

b~-  with  flowers,  imitating  a  laby- 

B  and  grottoes  covered  with 

id  eglantines  were  placed 

«rvaw,  giving  the  whole  a 

,  >'  J       itic  and  beaudful  appearance. 

V:      <  upjiosite  »dc  of  the  bouse  was  a, 

1  it'tchen  garden,  and  back  of  these, 

(  I  of  peacb  and  apple-trees  of  the 

cn(  varieties,  procured  from  abroad 

as  wen  as  from  the  Gelprie  nurseries. 
Lower  down  on  the  island  was  the  fann, 
with  about  one  hundred  acres  under  the 
nicest  cultivation,  the  luxuriant  soil  pro- 
ducing the  finest  crops  of  grain  and  grass. 
For  the  last  three  or  four  years  of  his  resi- 
dence, a  largo  dairy  was  added  to  his  other 
agricultural  pvirsmts,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Thomas  Neal,  who  also  supcrm- 
tendcd  the  labor  of  the  farm.  The  gar- 
den was  conducted  by  Peter  Taylor,  a  na- 
tive of  Lancashire,  England,  who  was  bred 
to  the  pursuit ;  but  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Blcnncrhassett,  whose  fine  taste  in  all 
that  was  beautiful,  ordered  the  arranging 
and  laying  out  of  the  grounds.  The  man- 
sion and  offices  were  frame  buildings, 
painted  with  the  purest  white,  contrasting 
tastefully  with  the  green  foliage  of  the 
omamcntJil  shade  trees  wliich  surrounded 
it.  An  abundance  of  fine  stone  for  huild- 
ing  could  have  been  quarried  from  the 
adjacent  Vii^nia  shore,  but  he  preferred 
H  Btructure  of  wood  as  less  liable  to  be 
damaged  by  earthquakes.  The  finbihing 
and  furniture  of  the  apartments  was  adapt- 
ed to  the  use  for  which  they  were  intend- 
ed. "  The  hall  waa  a  spacious  room  ;  its 
walls  painted  a  sombre  color,  with  a  beau- 
tiful cornice  of  plaster,  bordered  with  a 
gilded  moulding,  running  round  the  lofty 
ceiling ;  while  its  furniture  was  rich,  heavy 
and  grand.  The  furniture  of  the  drawing- 
room  was  in  strong  contrast  with  the  hall : 
and  elegant ;  with  sjilendid 
-colored  carpelti,  rich  curiainB, 


with  ornaments  to  corroepond,  | 

by  his  lady  with  the  nicest  taste  i 

tnonious  effect.     A  large  quantJCi 

plate   ornamented    the   sidc-bon 

decorated  the  tables ;  yet  they^ 

entirely    completed    their    amiil| 

when   the   destroyer  appeared  ^ 

trated  all  their  designs  for  004 

future  happiness. 

meut  was  noble,  cl 

taste,  without  that  ^ 

too  common  among  t 

style  of  living  w 

and  furniture,  elegant,  easv  and 

able." 

Mr.  B.  was  a  highly  intelleoti 
greatly  devoted  to  scientific  ocfl 
which  his  ample  library  and  teat 
afforded  every  facility  for  pursii 
was  studious,  and  fond  of  expsj 
in  chemistry,  electricity  and  n 
His  apparatus,  though  not  citett 
ample  for  such  experiments  as  afl 
would  wish  to  make.  Astroot 
also  a  favorite  study :  a  fine  . 
enabled  him  to  examine  the  cOd| 
in  their  cdutbcs  ;  a  solar  microMI 
spcct  the  minuter  bodies  of  the  H 
music  he  possessed  the  nioeet  \ 
an  uncommon  genius  ;  eompoaia 
nious  and  beautiful  airs,  several 
which  are  now  remembered  and  | 
a  gentleman  who,  when  a  youti, 
mate  in  his  family.  His  favorit«iii 
was  the  violincello,  on  which  t 
with  admirable  skill :  the  spae 
of  the  mansion  being  constructed 
give  effect  to  musical  sounds,  th 
his  viol  vibrated  through  it  will 
effect,  calling  forth  the  admiratii 
guests.  Electricity  and  galvanian 
a  share  of  his  attention,  and  mitl 
raents  were  made  in  these  \ 
branches  of  modem  science.  A: 
trials  in  chemical  operations,  wb 
converting  beef  into  "  adipocM 
pieces  of  which  were  submetvt 
beautiful  little  cove  between  the 
and  the  sand-bar  at  the  head  oft 
He  fancied  it  might  be  used  hi 
spermaceti  for  lights;  but  the  eat 
perch  interfered  so  much  with 
that  he  could  never  bring  the  "M 
to  perfection.  He  was  a  goo^ 
(icholar  :  and  so  highly  was  he  C 
with  Homer's  Iliad,   that  it  wa 
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could  repeat  the  whole  poem  in  tba  origi- 
nal Greek.     His  manners  were  gentlemftn- 
ly,  and  disposition  social,  hos[Utable  and 
kind,  especially    to  those  with  whom  he 
wished  to  associate,  but  rather  haughty  to 
othera.     In  mind  he  could  not  be  said  to 
be  maseuUne  and  strong,  but  was  rether 
wavering  and  fickle  ;  easily  duped  and  de- 
ceived by  the  designing  and  dishonest.  He 
bad  qnite  a  taste  for  medicine,  and  read 
many  authors  on  that  subject ;  which,  with 
bis  natural  propensities,  often  led  him  to 
think  hinuelf  attacked  with  imaginary  dis- 
eases :  and  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to 
convince  him  that  they  were  merely  ideal. 
To  hia  sick  neighbors  and  servants  he  was 
kind  and  atteative,  often  visiting  and  pre- 
scribing for  their  complaints,  freely  ten- 
dering his  medicines,  of  which  he  always 
kept  an  ample  supply.     His  own  heart 
beug  perfectly  honest  and  &ee  from  de- 
ceit, he  was  nnsuspicious  of  others,  and 
Ter^'    credulous  in  regard  to  thnr  state- 
ments, which  often  led  him  into  pecuniary 
kweee  in  his  business  transactions.     In  bar- 
Mining  with  a  notorious  cheat  fora  quan- 
fity  of  the  shells  of  the  river  clam,  which, 
in    the  early  settlements  of  the  country, 
R  before  quarries  of  limestone  were  opened. 
'   were  ealcmed  in  log-heaps  and  used  for 
plaetering  rooms,  the  fellow  said  it  was  a 
difficult  matter  to  collect  them,  as  he  had 
[o  dive  under  the  water  where  it  was  six 
')r  eight  feet  deep,  and  must  charge  fifty 
<]cnts  a  bushel ;  when,  in  fact,  lie  could 
iiilU'Ct  any  quantity  where  it  was  only  a 
!'w    inches.     Thinking  the  man  told  the 
iiurh.hc  paid  him  the  price,  which  was 
i'  leaat  five  times  as  much  as  they  were 
>'i)rth.     He  was  very  kind  and  charitable 
til  the  poor  and  unfortunate    backwoods' 
mi'n.     A  Virginian  who  had  lost  his  house 
aiij  furniture  by  fire,  was  soon  after  invit- 
H  with  his  wife  to  dine  with  him.     This 
man  owed  him  a  considerable  sum  for  lent 
rtioney.     After  dinner,  he    told   him   he 
"ould  cither  cancel  the  debt,  or  give  him 
In  order  on  his  store  at  Marietta  for  an 
-]i.ifi]  sum,  and  let  the  debt  stand.  Thesnf- 
rer  wosa  man  of  honorable  mind  and  just 
elings  ;  he  therefore  chose  not  to  add  to 
s  present  obllgaUons.  but  accepted  the 
nc«lling  of  the  debt,  which  was  imme- 
Uely  done.     This  man  still  lives,  and  re- 
wd   the  incident  in  1846.     Many  such 
Itdcnts  are  known  to  have  occurred  while 


he  lived  on  the  isl  i  wife  wi 

more  charitable  totne  sick  and  poor  tu 
icinity,  many  of  whom  felt  the  benefit 
her  gift*.     With  all  these  kind  acts  in 
in  their  memories,  Hcrerat    of  thew  n.^,. 
were  found  among  the  banditti  who  ran- ' 
sacked  his  house  and  insulted  bis    wife, 
after  he  had   been  forced   to   k'svo  the 
island  from  the  hue  and  cry  of  treason, 
which  maddened  and  infuriated  the  public 
mind  in  tlie  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

In  person,  Mr,  Blennerhassett  was  t^, 
about  six  feet,  hnt  slender,  with  a  e^ht 
stoop  in  the  shoulders.  His  motions  were 
not  very  graceful,  either  as  an  equestrian 
or  on  foot.  Forehead  full  and  well  form- 
ed, with  a  rather  prominent  nose  and 
good  proportioned  face.  Eyes  weak,  and 
eight  imperfect,  seeing  objects  distinctly 
only  whqp  near,  so  that  m  reading,  the 
surface  of  the  page  nearly  touched  his 
nose.  They  had  a  nervous,  restless  agita- 
tion, which  probably  arose  from  weakneaa 
in  the  optic  nerves,  requiring  the  constant 
use  of  glasses.  Yet,  with  this  permanent 
and  continual  annoyance,  he  was  a  great 
student  and  operator  in  experiments. 

He  was  also  much  attached  to  bun^ng, 
shooting  quails  and  other  small  game  on 
the  island.  To  enjoy  this  sport  he  had  to 
call  in  the  aid  of  other  persons  whose 
vision  was  more  acute  than  bia  own,  who 
pointed  the  gun  for  him  at  the  game,  and 
gave  the  word  when  to  fire.  This  person 
was  often  his  wife,  who.  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  attended  bim  in  his  short  excur- 
sions, and,  with  the  tact  of  an  experienced 
sportsman,  pointed  out  the  object,  levelled 
the  gun.  and  stood  by  with  the  most  per- 
fect coolness  when  he  discharged  the  piece. 
His  general  habits  were  sedentary  and 
studious,  preferring  the  quiet  of  his 
library  to  the  most  brilliant  assemblies. 
In  converaation  he  was  interesting  and  in- 
structive, confining  his  remarks  to  the 
practical  and  useful  more  than  to  tbc 
amu^g.  As  a  lawyer,  his  wife,  who  had 
probably  beard  hie  forensic  eloquence,  baa 
been  heard  to  say  that  ho  was  equal  to  Mr, 
Emraett,  and  frequently  urged  him  to 
enter  as  an  advocate  at  the  higher  courts 
of  Virginia  and  Ohio,  instead  of  wasting 
his  time  in  obscurity,  at  his  philosophic^ 
pursuits  on  the  island. 

Hia  library  contained  an  ample  supply 
of  law  books.     A  list  of  thirty  -vqVuq^, 
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0taa,  a  fei. 


,  B  lawyer  of  Vir- 
he  left  the  Ulftnd, 
s  in  the  hAoda  of 
liLi  sgen* 

Mr.  L  rc&sed  in  llie  old 

En^'lidh  ■..  let  or  buff-colored 

Bnuill   clot  stockings,  shoes 

with  silver        -..  .  eont  gtTieraJlj-  of 

blue  brosdciQui.  n  U  home,  hu  dress 

was  ralhcr  car  w,  uiien,  in  warm  weath- 
er, in  his  M.  i\iie\ea,  without  coat  or 
naixlcoat :  anci  lO  winter,  he  wore  a  thicit 
wooilcD  roundalwut  or  short  jacket. 

In  this  qiuet  retreat,  insulated  and  sepa- 
rated from  ihe  noise  and  tumult  of  the  tui- 
rijkuiding  world,  amidfit  his  books,  with  the 
company'  of  hia  accomplished  wife  and 
children,  he  possessed  all  (bat  seemed  ne- 
cessacyfor  the  happinc^of  man.  And  yet, 
in  common  nith  many  of  the  distiaguished 
men  of  liis  time,  he  gave  no  cnaence  of 
lliat  clear  religions  (aitb  without  which 
there  can  be  no  solid  conl^ntment  in  any 
condition  of  life.  The  works  of  the  French 
skeptics  and  enthusiasts,  which  were  bia 
favorites,  could  not  guide  his  iotellect  to 
the  simple  truths  of  Cliristuuiily.  He  liud 
out  his  plan  of  ejiislence  for  the  indulgence 
of  every  lawful  pleasure,  but  lacked  those 
higher  motives  of  action  which  inspire  men 
with  true  firmness  and  dignity. 

Mrs.  Klennerhuflsett  was  more  aspiring 
and  Hmbitiuus,  with  a  temperament  in 
strong  contrast  with  that  of  her  husband. 
Her  maiden  name  waa  Margaret  Agnew, 
the  daughter  of  Captain  Agnew,  a  brave 
officer  in  the  British  service,  and  at  one 
lime  the  Lieut.  Governor  of  the  Isle  of 
Man.  General  Agnew,  who  fell  at  the 
buttle  of  Gcrmantown,  in  the  American 
ilevolulion,  was  her  grandfather;  and  a 
monument  was  erecled  to  his  memory  by 
Ilia  grand- daughter,  after  her  arrival  in 
America.  She  waa  educated  and  brought 
up  by  In'o  maiden  aunts,  who  took  great 
care  to  instruct  her  in  all  the  useful 
arts  ijf  housewifery,  laundrj',  pastry,  bcw- 
ing,  ic,  wliich  was  of  great  use  to  her 
in  after  life,  when  at  the  ncad  of  a  family. 
Tlu-y  were  led  to  this,  in  part,  from 
their  own  limited  means,  leaching  them 
to  be  frugal,  and  the  need  there  is  for 
every  woman,  who  expects  to  marry,  to 
be  aci]iiainU;d  with  all  the  useful  branches 
'■'  In  person,  Mrs.  Bicn- 

il  and  commanding ;  of 


tbe  most  periect  propoRiofis,  wHh  dv- 
cified  aod  graced  manners,  finelj  mould- 
ed   feature*,  sod  very   (* 


complexioii ;  eyes,  dart  blue,  sparkling 
with  life  and  tat«tligenee ;  hair,  a  rich, 
deep  brown,  profuse  and  gloGsy,  dn»sed 
in  (he  most  elegant  manner.  When  al 
her  iiJand  home,  she  often  wore  a  head- 
dress of  colored  silk  fluff,  folded  very  full, 
GOfflelhiug  in  the  manner  of  an  eastern 
turban,  giving  a  noble  and 
pearance  to  the  whole  person.  These 
were  of  various  colors,  but  always  com- 
posed of  a  angle  one,  either  of  junk, 
vellow,  or  white,  adjusted  in  the  most 
becoming  manner  and  nicest  taste,  in 
which  particular  few  women  could  equal 
her.  White  was  a  favorite  color  for  drcae 
m  the  summer,  and  rich  colored  stu&tn 
the  winter.  Her  motions  were  all  grace- 
ful, and  greatly  heightened  by  the  expres- 
Mon  of  her  countenance.  No  one  could 
be  iu  her  company,  even  a  few  minutOL 
without  being  strongly  attracted  by  bet 
fasciuoUng  manners.  A  very  int«lligail 
lady,  who  was  familiarly  acquaiRtrd  witk 
her  in  her  best  days  on  the  island,  and 
has  since  visiled  and  seen  tbe  rnoAt  ele- 
gant and  beauUful  females  in  the  ooMi 
of  France  and  England,  as  well  as  Waah- 
ington  city,  says  that  she  has  beheld  do 
one  who  was  equal  to  her  in  beauty 
person,  dignity  of  manners,  elegance 
dress,  and  in  short,  all  that  is  love' 
finished  in  the  female  person,  such 
was  when  "  queen  of  the  fairy  ble. 

When  she  rode  on  horseback,  her  iitm 
was  a  fine  scarlet  broadcloth, 
with  gold  buttons,  a  while  beaver  hat,  *' 
which  floated  the  graceful  plumes  of  tbe 
ostrich,  of  the  same  color.  This  wa 
sometimes  changed  for  blue  or  ycUmr. 
with  feathers  to  harmonize.  She  w»  i 
perfect  equestrian,  always  riding  a  vbJ 
spirited  horse,  with  rich  trappings,  irtl 
seemed  proud  of  his  burthen,  and 
complished  the  ride  to  Marietta,  of  ' 
teen  miles,  in  about  two  hours 


held  DO 
sauiy  of  r 
prnse  rf  r 
rely^dP 
hasskP 


;  di»l))ijE| 
foliage  a^r 


greater   part  of  the  distance ;  retniT' 
one  of  the  gay  plumage  and  rapid  I 
of  some   tropical   bird,  winging  iu 
through  the   woods,     la   these   i* 
she  was  generally  accompanied 
som,   a  favorite   black  servant, 
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awtd  an  horseback  in  a  neat  ebowy  dress. 
Dcl  had  to  apply  both  whip  and  spur  to 
:eep  in  sight  of  hia  mifilresa.  She  some- 
imes  came  to  Marietta  bf  water,  in  a 
ight  canoe,  (the  roads  not  being  yet  open- 
id  for  wheel  carriages,)  na(4gated  by  Mo- 
les,  another  of  the  colored  servants,  who 
fas  the  priacipal  iTaterman,  and  had 
^rge  of  the  boats  for  the  transport  of 
M&sengers  from  the  island  to  the  main. 
3er  "  shopping  visits  "  were  made  in  this 
w»y,  as  she  directed  the  purchase  of 
^roceriea,  &c.,  for  the  family  use,  as  well 
>B  for  the  clothing.  She  possessed  great 
>ersonal  activity,  sometimes,  in  fine  weath- 
»,  choosing  to  walk  that  distance,  instead 
)f  Tiding.  In  addition  to  hor  feats  in 
iding  and  walking,  she  could  vault  with 
iie  case  of  a  young  fawn  over  a  five-rail 
ience,  mth  the  mere  md  of  one  hand 
placed  V"  the  top  rail,  and  was  often  seen 
M  do  so,  when  walking  over  the  farm, 
uid  a  fence  came  in  the  way  of  her  pro- 
gress. U  was  performed  with  such  grace- 
hi  movement,  and  so  Utile  effort,  as  to 
e&U  forth  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 
the  beholder.  She  was  passionately  fond 
of  dani'ing,  and  greatly  excelled  in  tliis 
luslthful  and  channing  exercise,  moving 
Anmgh  the  maze<i  and  intricacies  of  the 
urious  ligures  with  the  grace  and  hght- 
IXM  of  the  "queen  of  the  fairies."  Her 
tales,  in  this  respect,  were  often  gratified 
IB  the  numerous  balls  and  assemblies 
pven.  at  that  day,  in  Marietta  and  Bcl- 
pne.  its  well  as  at  her  own  house,  where 
fce  loftv  luill  frequently  resounded  to  the 
fteerful  music  and  lively  steps  of  the 
hncers.  With  all  this  relish  fur  social 
■losements,  Mrs.  Blennerhassett  was  very 
Dbiestic  in  her  habits.  She  was  not  only 
Scorn  plished  in  all  the  arts  of  housewife- 
r,  but  was  also  an  cicelleDt  seamstress  : 
■tting  out  and  making  up  with  her  own 
■nd^,  much  of  the  clothing  of  her  hus- 
»»id.  as  well  as  preparing  tliat  for  the 
■■^-ants,  which  was  then  made  by  a 
l^wrcd  female.  At  that  period,  when 
Hors  and  mantua-makers  were  rare  in 
~  western  wildernoss,  this  was  an  ac- 
lUshmcnt  oi  real  value.  That  she  wa,s 
g  to  practice  these  servile  arts,  when 
mdea  by  aU  the  wealth  she  could 
:,  is  one  of  the  finiist  and  most  re- 
iblc  traits  in  her  character,  indicat- 
nobtc  mind,  elevated  above  the  io- 
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fluence  of  that  fai  .uu  so  oftc. 

to  attend  the  high-  ind  wealthy 

was  a  very  early  riser,  and  when  no 
vented  by  indisposition,  visited  the  k  n 
by  early  dawn,  and  often  iDaoipulatca  me 
pastry  and  cakes  to  be  served  up  on  the 
table  for  tie  day.  When  this  ser\-ice  was 
completed,  she  laid  aside  her  working 
dress,  and  attired  herself  in  the  habili- 
ments of  the  lady  of  the  mansion.  At 
table  she  presided  with  grace  and  dignity ; 
and  by  her  cheerful  conversation,  and 
pleasant  address,  set  every  one  at  ease 
about  her,  however  rustic  their  manners. 
or  unaccustomed  they  might  be  to  ""i- 
tecl    society.     Her  mind   vaa  as   1 

cultivated    as   her   person.     She  w 

accomplished  Italian  and  French  schc 
and  one  of  the  finest  readers  imaginal 
especially  excelling  in  the  plaj-a  of  Sha* 
spcare.  which  she  rehearsed  with  all  th- 
taste  and  spirit  of  a  first  rate  actor.  In 
history  and  the  English  classics,  she  was 
equally  well  read,  and  was  oft^m  called 
upon  to  decide  a  disputed  point  in  litera- 
ture, under  discussion  by  her  husband  and 
some  learned  guest.  Her  decisions  were 
generally  satisfactory  to  bolh  parties,  be- 
cause founded  on  correct  reasoning,  and 
delivered  in  so  gracious  a  manner.  Few 
women  have  ever  lived,  who  combine-d 
so  many  accomplishments  and  personal 
attractions.  They  strongly  impressed  not 
only  intellectual  and  cultivated  minds,  who 
could  appreciate  her  merits,  but  also  the 
uneducated  and  lower  classes.  One  of 
the  young  men,  a  farmer's  son  of  Belprie, 
rented  and  cultivated  a  field  of  com  on 
the  island,  near  the  avenue  leading  from 
the  house  to  the  river,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  stealing  a  look  at  her  beaulifnli 
person,  as  she  passed  by  on  her  way  to- 
ride  or  walk,  as  she  was  wont  to  do  every 
pleasant  day.  Wirt's  celebrated  pane- 
gyric on  this  lady,  was  in  no  way  unde- 
served, although,  in  appearance,  so  much 
like,  romance. 

Eight  years  had  passed  rapidly  and' 
happily  away,  since  they  look  ponsession 
of  their  island  home.  Two  children,  Her- 
man and  Dominic,  had  been  added*  to  their 
domestic  bles.sings,  whose  hvely  prattle 
and  cheerful  smiles  seemed  to  make  life 
still  more  desirable.  Parties  of  the  young 
people  from  Marietta,  IJclprie,  and  Wood 
county,  with  ocoa^ooal  visitors  from  more 


wen  then  ■■- 


ad  tmvllmg  m  tbe  waten 
rirera  wm  •!>»  and  {ninfnL  Eairh  maa, 
or  Cutilir.  priv)d"l  ihcir  oirn  Tessel. 
OMuUj  BU«d  foe  tbeir  l^npora/y  royagc 
^  tbe  radnrt  ta»ooa.  A  joumej  of  ooe 
kutdrad  niiica  wb«  *  (oog  one,  more 
fernudaUe  Ibna  fire  haninA  or  a  thou- 
Mod  at  thi*  d»y.     The  MrUWment  of  Bel- 

Sic  waa  the  'mly  orw  froin  HarietU  to 
nciniuti,  tliat  nhnwed  marks  of  civiti' 
tatioo,  in  iU  well-boilt  hnwK*,  nicely  cul- 
tivBted  famiH,  and  blooming  orchards : 
indic^tini;  an  intelligent  and  refined  popu- 
Ution,  who  could  nnprocince  the  worth 
of  their  accomplinhi^  lu-iuhbora.  A  gen- 
tietatm,  who  one  livnil  in  Marietta,  and 
wu  a  givM  favoriti!  in  the  family,  from 
hi*  many  porvinal  and  muntnl  attractions, 
(wiyn :  "  I  wa»  but  a  boy  when  they  left 
the  inland,  but  I  had  bticn  a  favorite  in  the 
family  furyoarn,  and  had  pamed  many  of  my 
hapnuiNt  (JaVH  ■»  their  cociety.  My  intimapy 
in  tli«  family  of  BlonnorhssBett  is  like  an 
oajui  m  thti  duaurtof  life.  It  is  one  of  those 
'  intliememory'a  waste,'  which 

oblit4>rat«;  buttheTerdure 
I'.on  ia  destroyed   by  tbe 
and  misfortunes," 


efi 
cnac  mAeftmnmtx  aTJ 

wkk  «  M&m  af  Ike  «aai7  cf  lW 
«qi^  tW*^  as  kc  kad  HeaaaeU 
fCTrfatiwi    fclthe  |hi  iliilrl 

at  ibai  Uane,  mkr  •  domi  ot  ■ 
poTpcning  lo  hft »  sixiltmeat  ot  tl 
be  bad  bargwned  Sor  on  tke  1 
river — -'  be  desoeaded  tke  Obo  !■ 
laodins  ia  a  passki^  inTdler.Bi 
aee  and  adnure  tke  fat-t*atei  a 
meni^  of  the  islwd.  Hr.  Bknna 
bearing  that  a  struiger  maa  an  U 
sent  3  serrant  to  mvii«  bim  to  lb 
The  wily  serpent  sent  his  »id  ' 
apology  ;  but  Mr.  B.,  witk  his  ns 
pitaliiy,  waited  ooi  and  JmJtiWWl 
remaining  a  day  or  two." 

He,  howerer,  made  a  ri^t  of  on 
hours;  long  enough  to  introduce  < 
jecl  of  a  splendid  land  specolalioc 
Red  river,  and  to  allude  lo  tbe  pre 
a  war  of  the  United  States  with  Sf 
the  ease  with  which  the  Mexicani 
with  a  little  aid,  throw  off  tk« 
yoke  which  had  so  long  opprcsaf 
He  then  proceeded  on  his  way. 
portion  of  the  following  winter  w 
by  Mr.  Blenncrhassett  aodhis  ladj 
adclphia  and  New  Yort,  on  a  ni 
old  friend  Emmett ;  where,  it  ■«  « 
he  saw  Burr  again,  and  matui 
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participation  in  the  purchase  ofBnrou 
rop'fi  land  on  the  Washita,  us  he  had 
■eased  a  letter  to  him  on  that  subject 
re  leaving  home  in  December,  wishing 
lecomo  a  partner  in  any  purchase  he 
bt  make  oi  we«tem  lands  ;  also  ofTer- 
loaid  in  the  Mexican  enterprise,  as  was 
nrard  asi-ertained  in  the  trial  at  Rich- 
id.  The  neit  August  we  find  Aaron 
r  at  PitUburgh,  in  company  with  his 
implisbcd  daughter,  Mrs.  Thcodosia 
Ion,  on  his  way  down  the  Ohio  river, 
Bgtuu  riaitcd  ihe  island,  with  his 
fabler,  where  she  spent  several  days : 
In  the  mean  Ume  taking  up  his  abode  at 
[ietla,  where  several  of  the  inhabitajita 
BTcd  hira  with  marked  attention, 
\e  others  looked  upon  liim  with  con- 
.pt  and  abhorrenee.  as  the  murderer  of 
.  Hamilton,  especially  the  old  officers, 
nds  and  associates  of  that  excellent 
1.  It  was  in  September,  at  the  period 
he  annual  militia  muster ;  the  rcgimeot 
.  assembled  on  the  commom,  and  Col. 
T  was  invited  by  the  commander  to 
rcise  the  men,  which  he  dici,  putting 
m  through  several  evolutions.  In  the 
oing  there  was  a  splendid  ball,  at  which 
litended,  which  was  long  after  known  as 
••■  Burr  ball."  Early  in  this  month  the 
bsct  was  made  for  boats  to  be  built  on 
Muskingum  river,  six  miles  above  the 
itb,  for  the  purpose,  as  was  said,  of 
reying  the  provisions  and  adventurers 
lie  settlement  in  the  new  purchase. 
tere  were  fifteen  large  batteaux,  ten 
diem  forty  feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  and 
and  a  half  feet  deep  ;  five  others  were 
•  feet  long,  pointed  at  each  end,  to 
li  or  row  up  stream  as  well  as  down. 
1  of  these  was  considerably  lat^r,  and 
■A  up  with  convenient  rooms,  a  fire- 
•ja  and  glass  windows,  intended  for  the 
of  Mr.  Blennerhassett  and  family,  as 
proposed  taking  them  with  him  to  the 
■  settlement :  which  is  an  evidence  he 
not  then  think  of  any  hostile  act  against 
AJnited  States.  To  these  was  added  a 
ifel-boat,"  sixty-six  feet  long,  for  the 
ort  of  provisions.  A  contract  for 
pork,  flour,  whisky,  ic,  was  made 
amount  of  12000.  and  a  bill  drawn 
Ogden,  of  New  York,  for  the  pay- 
The  boats  cost  about  the  same 
or  which  Mr.  lilennerhussett  was 
nblc.  One  main  article  of  the  stores 


was    kiln-dried  or  pare  i,  gr 

into  meal,  which  is  anoiuer  eviuence  i. 
the  men  engaged  in  the  expedition  w^.u 
to  march  a  long  distance  by  land,  and 
carry  their  parched  meal  on  their  bauks  ; 
of  which  a  pint,  mixed  with  a  little  water, 
is  a  day's  ration,  as  practiced  by  the  West- 
em  Indians.  Several  hundred  barrels  of 
this  article  were  prepared,  some  of  which 
was  raised  on  the  island,  and  parched  in  a 
kihi  built  for  that  purpose. 

The  boats  were  to  be  ready  by  the  9th 
of  December,  rather  a  late  period  on  ac- 
count of  ice.  which  usually  forms  in  this 
month  ;  but  they  were  tardy  in  making  the 
contract.  Col.  Burr  remained  in  the  vicin- 
ity thre-e  or  four  weeks,  making  a  journey 
to  Chillicothe.  His  son-in-law  (Alston) 
came  out  and  joined  his  wife  at  the  island, 
and  with  her  and  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  who 
accompanied  them,  proceeded  on  lo  Lex- 
ington, Kentucky,  earljr  in  October.  Many 
young  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Marietta, 
Belprie,  and  various  otiier  points  on  the 
river,  were  engaged  lo  join  in  the  expedi- 
tion, of  which  Col,  Burr  was  the  leader. 
They  were  told  that  no  injury  was  intended 
to  the  United  Slates :  that  the  President 
was  aware  of  the  expedition  and  approved 
of  it,  which  was  to  make  a  settlement  on 
the  tract  of  land  purchased  by  the  leaden 
in  the  Baron  Bastrop  grant ;  and  in  thfi 
event  of  war  breaking  out  between  this 
country  and  Spain,  wliich  had  for  some 
tune  been  expected,  they  wei-o  to  join  with 
the  troops  under  General  Wilkinson,  and 
march  into  the  Mexican  provinces,  whose 
inhabitants  bad  long  been  ready  for  revolt, 
and  prepared  to  unite  with  them.  This 
was  no  doubt  the  truth,  as  believed  by 
Mr.  Blennerhassett  and  those  engaged 
under  him,  whatever  may  have  been  (he 
ulterior  views  of  Burr.  Not  one  of  all 
the  number  enlisted  on  the  Ohio  would 
have  hearkened  for  a  moment  to  a  separa- 
tion of  the  Western  from  the  Eastern 
States :  and  when  the  act  of  the  Ohio 
Legislature  was  passed  to  suppress  all 
armed  assemhlages,  and  take  possession  of 
boats  with  arms  and  provisions,  followed 
by  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  they 
almost  to  a  man  refused  to  proceed  further 
in  the  enterprise. 

The  batteaux  were  calouluted  to  cb' 
about  aOO  men,  and  probably  a  lar' 
tion  of  that  number  hod  been  ei 
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!  one  hundred  acres  of 

„acii  ^rnute,  and  mora  for  ofB- 

j\s  to  their  being  required  to  furnish 

leeives  with  a  good  rifle  luid  blanket, 

IS  of  itself  no  evidence  of  hostility ; 

is  customary  in  making  al!  new  settle- 

luciiis,  for  the  men  to  be  armed,  as  was 

the  cajie  with  the  forty-eight  pioneers  of 

the  Ohio  Company  settlers  in  1788. 

In    the  mean  time  a  rumor  had  gone 
abroad  that  Col.  Burr  and  his  associates 
wpro    plotting    treason    on    the  Western 
ers,  and  assembling  an  anny   to  take 
vuinn  of  New  Orleans,  rob  the  banks, 
1  artillery,  and  set  up  a  separate 
,^ent,  west  of  the  Alleghany  moun- 
a,  of   which  he  was  to  be  the  chief, 
m  the  evidonue  on  the  trial  at  Rich- 
mond, and  other  sources,  it  appears  that 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  acquainted  with  the  plan 
of  invading  Meiieo,  in  the  event  of  a  war 
with  Spain,  and  approved  it,  so  that  Bun- 
had  some  ground  tor  saying  that  the  gov- 
ernment favored  the  project.     But  when 
no   war  took  place,  and  the  parties  had 
become  deeply  involved  in  building  boats, 
collecting    provisions,  and    levying  men, 
to  which  the  baseness  and  treachery  of 
Wilkinson    directly   contributed,    it    was 
thought  a  fitting  time  to  punish  the  arch- 
enemy of  the  President,  who,  by  his  chi- 
canery, had  well  nigh  ousted  him  from  the 
Chair  of  State,  and  had  since  taken  all 
opportunities  to  vilify  and  abuse  him. 

Another  evidence  that  the  government 
was  supposed  to  favor  the  enterprise,  is  the 
fact,  that  nearly  all  its  abetlors  and  sup- 
porters in  the  West,  until  the  Proclamation 
appeared,  were  of  the  party  called  Repub- 
licans, or  friends  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  who 
bated  and  des|nsed  Burr  and  all  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  as  from  the  character  of 
the  man,  they  thought  it  boded  nolhing 

By  the  last  of  October,  rumor  wilh  her 
thousand  tongues,  aided  hy  hundreds  of 
newspapers,  had  tilled  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  strange  alarms  of  coming 
danger,  to  which  the  mystery  that  over- 
shadowed the  actual  object  of  tliese  prep- 
arations greatly  ndded  ;  and  many  thre:ils 
were  thrown  out  of  personal  violence  to 
Mr.  Blennerhiissett  and  Colonel  Burr. 
Alarmed  at  these  rumors  of  cointiig  dan- 
cer. Mre.  Blenncrhasseit  dispatched  Peter 

ylor  to  Kentucky,  with  a  letter,  reijuest- 


ing  her  husband  immediately 
where  be  had  goae  on  a  viaii 
Alslon.  The  history  of  this  j 
related  by  Peter,  in  his  evidei 
trial,  is  an  amusing  sketch  of 
and  truth.  He  was  the  gardi 
island  for  several  years,  and  wi 
hearted,  honest  Englishman  ; 
his  employer's  ruin,  purchased 
Waterford,  in  Washington  con 
where  he  lived  many  years,  ma 
ed  for  his  industry  and  integriti 
the  month  of  September  and  f 
October,  there  appeared  a  sar 
cles,  four  or  five  m  number,  pi 
tho  Marietta  Gaiette,  over  th< 
of  "  Querist,"  in  which  the 
vocated  a  separation  of  the  Wf 
the  Eastern  Stoles  ;  setting  for 
HODS  for,  and  the  advantages 
division.  These  were  answered 
of  numbers,  condemning  the  pr 
the  signature  of  "  Regulus." 
well  written,  spirited  articles 
arc  now  understood  to  have 
nished  by  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  t 
the  public  mind  on  this  subj 
West.  As  one  of  these  neut 
other,  no  direct  proof  can  be  adi 
them  of  his  designing  such  ( 
The  result,  howeier,  was  imfa 
his  project,  and  roused  the  p 
in  opposition,  both  to  the  ma 
cause  he  had  espoused.  Some 
cles  by  ■'  llegulus"  were  much 
by  the  editor  of  the  Aurora, 
government  paper  of  that  day 
sidered  the  writer  a  very  able 
otio  man.  The  last  of  Nov* 
Jefferson  sent  out  John  Grahi 
in  one  of  the  pubhc  offices,  ai 
agent  to  watch  the  motions  of  t 
aiors  in  the  vicinity  of  the  isla 
ask  the  aid  of  the  Govei-nor  ■ 
suppressing  the  insurrection,  by 
the  boats  and  preparations  inab 
Muskingum.  While  nt  Mai 
Blenner!ias.=cll  called  on  the  ag 
twice;  talked  freely  with  hira  oi 
of  ihc  expedition,  and  showed  ' 
which  he  liud  recently  received 
Burr,  in  relation  to  the  settlen 
Waithita,  in  which  ho  says  th: 
ject  of  invading  Mexico  was  » 
lis  the  difflcullies  between  t 
Stat«s  and  Spain  worn  adjusted 
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I  Ilia  arrest  and  Iriul  before  the 
'ourt,  on  a  charge  of  "  treasooa- 
cea  "  and  "  a  design  to  attack  the 
lominioQB,  and  ibereby  endanger 

of  the  United  Stales,"  of  which 
^quitted. 

this  would  not  satisfy  Mr.  Ora- 
i  visited  the  Qovemor  at  Chilli- 
I  before  him  the  surmises  of  Mr. 
;  aad  the  Legislature,  then  ia 
1  the  second  day  of  December, 
;d  doors,  passed  on  act,  author- 
Governor  to  call  out  the  militia, 
arrant  to  any  sheriff  or  militia 
th  power  to  arrest  boats  on  the 
er,  or  men  supposed  to  be  en- 

this  expedition,  who  mieht  be 
lil  in  a  Bum  of  50,000  dollars  or 
d.  and  the  boats  confiBcated : 
ire  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 

to  carry  out  the  law.     Under 

L  company  of  nulitia  was  called 

orders  to  capture  and  dc-btia 

and  provisions  on  the  Uuskin- 
I  all  others  descending  the  Ohio 
spicious  circumstances.  They 
ed  under  the  command  of  Cap- 
Jiy  Buell.  A  sis-pounder  was 
I  battery,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Marietta,  and  every  descending 
nined.  Regular  seatiies  and 
Ere  posted  for  several  weuks, 
ivcr  w!is  closed  with  ice,  and  all 

ceased.  Many  amusing  jokes 
;d  off  on  the  military  dunng  this 

such  as  settbg  an  empty  tar 
iro  and  plal^ing  it  on  an  old  boat 

logs,  to  float  by  on  some  dark, 
it.  The  sentries,  after  hailing 
ng  no  answer,  fired  several  shots 
their  order ;  but  finding  the 
boat  escaping,  sent  out  a  file  of 
>ard  and  take  possession,  who, 
ig  in  great  wrath,  were  still  more 
Snd  it  all  a  hoax.  On  the  6lh 
jor,  just  before  the  order  of  the 
it  arrived,  Comfort  Tyler,  a  gen- 
ii the  State  of  New  York,  landed 
nd,  with  four  boats,  and  about 
I,  fitted  out  nt  the  towns  abot-e 
lio.  On  the  ninth,  a  party  of 
ea  from  Belprie  went  up  the 
a  to  assist  in  navigating  the  bat- 

pvvisions  of  parched  meal, 
place  to  the  island.  But  the 
ra  received  notice  of  their  move-  | 


menla,  and  waylaying  the  river,  a  li 
above  the  town,  took  possession  of  tL»_ 
all  but  one,  which  the  superior  manage- 
ment of  the  young  men  from  Bclprie  ena- 
bled them  to  bring  by  all  the  guards,  in 
the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  reach  the 
island  in  safety.  Had  they  all  escaped, 
they  would  have  been  of  little  use,  as  the 
young  men  engaged  had  generally  pven 
up  the  enterprise,  on  the  news  of  the  Pree- 
ident's  X'rocIajDation  and  the  Act  of  the 
Ohio  Legislature. 

Mr,  Blennerha^sett  was  at  Marietta 
on  the  6th  of  December,  expecting  to 
receive  the  boats,  but  they  were  not  quite 
ready  for  deliver^'.  On  that  day  he  heard 
of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  and  returned  to 
the  island,  half  resolved  to  abandon  t^ 
cause ;  but  the  arrival  that  n^ht  of  Tyler, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  his  wife,  who 
had  entered  with  great  spirit  into  the  en- 
terprise, prevented  him.  Had  he  listened 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
suggestions  of  prudence,  it  would  have 
saved  him  years  of  misfortnae  and  Anal 
ruin.  In  the  course  of  the  day  of  the  9th 
of  December,  he  had  notice  that  the  Wood 
county  militia  had  volunteered  their  Ber^ 
vices,  and  would  that  night  make  an  attack 
on  the  island,  arrest  him  with  the  boats 
and  men  there  assembled,  and  perhaps 
hum  liLs  house.  This  accelerated  their 
departure,  which  took  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing night.  They  had  learned  that  the 
river  was  watched  at  several  points  below, 
and  felt  serious  apprehensiuna  for  their 
future  safety  ;  although  the  resolute  young 
men  on  board,  well  armed  with,  their  rifles, 
would  not  have  been  captured  by  any 
moderate  fore*.  Tlie  Ohio  river,  from  the 
Little  to  the  Big  Kenawha,  is  very  crooked 
and  tortuous,  making  the  distance  by 
water  nearly  double  that  by  land.  Col. 
Phelps,  the  commander  of  the  Wood 
county  volunteers,  took  possession  of  the 
island  the  following  morning,  and  finding 
the  objects  of  his  search  gone,  determined 
not  to  be  foiled,  and  started  inunediately  on 
horseback  across  the  country,  for  Pomt 
Pleasant,  a  village  at  tlie  mouth  of  the 
Big  Kenawha,  and  arrived  there  several 
1  before  the  boats.  He  directly  mus- 
tered a  party  of  man  to  watch  the  river 
all  night,  and  arrest  the  fugitives.  It  being 
quite  cold,  with  some  ice  in  the  stream, 
large  firea  were    kindled,  for  the  doub\% 
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of  wi  the  guard,  and  more 

i-iiBiiy  uiiMovenr         i  boats. 

Just  before  daj  it  tlie  men,  being  well 
tilled  wilh  whiskej  to  beep  out  the  cold, 
became  drowsy  with  their  long  watch,  and 
all  lay  down  by  the  fire.  During  their 
short  sleep,  the  four  boats  seeing  the  fires, 
and  aware  of  their  object,  floated  quickly 
by,  without  any  noise,  and  were  out  of 
sight  before  the  guard  awoke.  They  thuB 
-escaped  this  well-laid  plan  for  their  capture 
— arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cumberlnnd, 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  unmolested. 

On  the  )3th,  Mr.  Morgan  Neville  and 
Mr,  Robinson,  with  a  party  of  fourteen 
young  meo.arrived  and  landed  at  the  island. 
They  were  immediately  arrested  by  the 
miliUa  before  the  return  of  Col.  Phelps. 
A  very  amusing  account  of  the  adventure 
is  given  in  the  "Token,"  an  Annual  of 
1836,  written  by  Mr.  Neville,  in  which  he 
describes  their  trial  before  Justices  Wolf 
and  Kincheloe,  as  niders  and  abettors  in 
the  treason  of  Burr  and  Blennerhassett. 
Bo  far  was  the  spirit  of  lawless  arrest  car- 
ried, tliat  one  or  two  persona  in  Belprie 
were  taken  at  night  from  their  beds,  and 
hurried  over  on  to  the  island  for  trial,  with- 
out any  authority  of  law.  This  was  a  few 
dnvs  before  the  celebrated  move  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  sus- 
pension of  the  act  of  habeas  Corpus,  so 
alarmed  had  they  become,  which  was  pre- 
vented by  the  more  considerate  negative 
of  the  House  of  Reprcsentative-s,  After 
n  detention  of  three  days,  these  young 
men  were  discharged  for  want  of  proof. 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett,  who  liad  been  left  at 
the  island,  to  look  after  the  household 
goods,  and  follow  her  husband  at  a  more 
convenient  period,  was  absent  at  Marietta 
when  they  landed  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing one  of  the  large  boats,  that  was  fit- 
ted up  for  her  use,  and  had  been  arrested 
nt  Marietta;  but  he  was  unsuccessful, 
and  returned  the  evening  after  the  trial. 

The  conduct  of  the  mihtja,  in  the  absence 
of  their  commander,  was  brutal  and  outra- 
geous ;  taking  possession  of  the  house  and 
the  family  stores  in  the  cellar,  without  any 
authority,  as  their  orders  only  extended 
to  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Blennerhassett  and 
the  boats.  They  tore  up  and  burnt  the 
fences  for  thdr  watch  fires,  and  forced  the 
black  servants  to  cook  for  them  or  be  im- 

Moed.      One  of  tbem  discharged  his 


rifle  through  the  ceiling  of  the  M 
the  bullet  passing  up  through  the  ol 
near  where  Mrs.  B.  and  the  childrs 
sitting.  The  man  said  it  was  acel 
but  being  half  drunk,  and  made  Is 
the  whiskey  they  drank,  they  can 
for  their  actions. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  with 
of  the  young  men,  and  the  kind  aa 
of  Mr.  A.  W.  Putnam  of  Belprift 
their  neighbors,  and  a  highly  M 
friend,  she  with  her  children  was  i 
to  depart,  taking  with  her  a  part 
furniture  and  some  of  her  husband*! 
books.  Mr.  Putnam  also  funud 
with  provisions  for  the  voyage,  1 
being  destroyed  by  the  militia.  It 
rude  hands  she  was  forced  to  lai 
beautiful  island  borne,  which  sha  n 
tined  never  again  to  visit. 

They  kept  possession  for  seven 
aft«r  her  departure,  living  at  free  i] 
destroying  tlie  fences,  letting  in  tn 
which  trampled  down  and  rmned  tl 
tiful  shnib^ty  of  the  garden,  baHl 
destroying  the  nice  orchards  of  fni 
just  coming  into  bearing;  and  this 
done  by  men,  on  many  of  whom  U 
nerhassett  had  bestowed  numerOB 
nesses.  Tt  is  due  to  the  conn 
Col.  Phelps,  to  say,  that  these  € 
were  mostly  perpetrated  in  his  e 
and  that  on  bis  return,  he  did  all  h 
to  suppress  them,  and  treated  Mr 
nerhassett  with  respect  and  kindnt 

This  spot,  which,  a  short  time 
wa?  the  abode  of  peace  and  h» 
adorned  with  all  that  could  emb" 
beautily  its  appearance,  was  now 
of  ruin,  resembling  the  ravages  of  i 
and  savage  foe,  rather  than  the  T 
of  the  civil  law.  Before  leaving  tbt 
Mr.  Blennerhassett,  not  expecting  h 
had  rented  it  to  Col,  Cuahing,  tx 
worthy  Belprie  friends,  with  all  ti 
of  cattle,  crops,  &e.  Ho  did  al 
power  to  preserve  what  was  left,  s 
vent  further  waste.  Col.  Gushk 
possession  of  the  island  one  or  tw 
when  it  WHS  taken  out  of  his  handi 
creditors,  and  rented  to  a  man  wh 
a  large  crop  of  liemp.  The  portit 
offices  were  stowed  full  of  this  com 
article,  when  the  black  eervaiits,du 
of  their  Christmas  gambols  in  181 
dentally  set  it  on  fire,  and  the  whole 
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inied.  ITie  furniture  and  library,  & 
t  which  only  was  removed  with 
\.  was  attached  and  sold  at  anc- 
^I'at  sacrifice,  to  discharge  some 
ills  endorsed  by  him  for  Aaron 
w  months  after  his  departure, 
ler  two  little  sons,  Herman  and 
the  one  six,  and  the  other  about 
rs  old,  she  pursued  her  way  down 
to  join  herliusband.     TheyounK 

companions,  afforded  every  wu 
■ower  to  make  her  situation  com- 
but  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
og  ice  in  the  river,  and  the  unfin- 
le  of  her  cabin,  hastily  prepared 
•ception,  made  the  voyage  a  very 
le.  Late  in  December,  she  passed 
h  of  the  Cumberland,  where  she 
.'d  to  find  her  husband,  but  the 
d  proceeded  out  of  the  Ohio  into 
I  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and 
I  the  mouth  of  the  Bayou  Pierc, 
laisaippi  territory.  The  Ohio  was 
:r  soon  after  the  boat  in  which  she 
arked  left  it,  and  was  not  again 
I  until  tlie  last  of  February,  the 
ing  one  of  great  severity.  Early 
ry  she  joined  the  boats  of  Col. 
w  miles  above  Natchez,  and  was 
;ored,  with  her  two  little  boys,  to 
ind,  who  received  Ihcm  with  joy 
Lude  from  the  hands  of  their  gal- 
uclors.  The  whole  country  be- 
■d  from  Pittsburgh  to  Ji'ew  Or- 
i  the  hue  and  cty  raised  on  all 

arrest  the  traitors.  Col.  Burr 
d  the  e.xpedition  as  hopeless,  and 
g  his  followers,  now  about  one 
and  thirty  in  number,  made  ihem 

speech,  thanked  Lhera  for  their 
Jherence  amidst  so  much  oppO' 
.  closed  by  saying  that  unforeseen 
,nces  had  occurred  which  frustra- 
thins,  and  the  expedition  was  at 
^11  were  now  left,  at  a  distance  of 
1500  miles  from  their  homes,  to 
hemselves. 

I  of  the  young  men  from  Cdpric. 
ifht  in  numijer,  returned  in  the 
r  the  spring.  Two  brothers, 
md  John  Dana,  remained  and 
ar  the  Walnut   Hills,   purchased 

entered  into  the  cultivation  of 
Some  Lime  in  January,  Col.  Burr 

Blennerhassott  were  arrested, 
ght   before    the    United   StAtea 


Court  at  NatcheK.  on  a  charge  oi  irenai 
and  reeognisvd  to   appear   m   Februa. 
Blennerhassett  did  appear,  and  was  dis 
charged  in  chief,  no  proof  appearing  t. 
convict  him  of  any  treasonable  design. 

Burr  did  not  choose  to  appear,  t 
soon  after  the  recognizance,  be  request 
John  Dana,  with  two  others,  to  taiie  him 
in  a  skiff,  or  row-boat,  to  a  point  about 
twenty  miles  above  Bayou  Piere,  and  land 
him  in  the  night,  intending  to  escape 
across  the  country  by  land.  The  belter 
to  conceal  hb  person  from  detection,  be- 
fore starting,  he  eachangod  hia  nice  amt  of 
broadcloth  clothes  and  bearer  hat  with  Mr. 
Dana,  for  hb  coarse  boatman's  dress  and 
old  slouched  white  wool  hat.  which  would 
effectually  disguise  him  from  recognition 
by  his  intimate  acqu^ntance.  He  pro- 
ceeded safely  for  some  days,  but  was  finally 
arrested  on  the  Tombighee  river,  and  with 
many  taunts  and  insults  taken  into  Rich- 
mond, where  he  arrived  tliu  26lh  of  March. 
1807.  No  bill  was  found  by  the  grand 
jury  until  the  25th  of  June,  when  be  wa.* 
indicted  on  two  bills,  one  for  treason,  and 
the  other  for  a  misdemeanor.  After  a 
long  and  tedious  trial  he  was  acquitted,  on 
a  verdict  of  "Nut  GuUti/." 

Mr.  BIcnnerbassett,  supposing  himself 
discharged  from  further  annoyance,  some 
time  in  June,  started  on  a  journey  to  visit 
the  island,  and  examine  into  the  condition 
of  hia  property,  which,  from  various  letters, 
he  learned  was  going  fast  to  waste  and 
destruction.  Passing  through  Lexington. 
Kentucky,  where  he  had  many  friends  and 
acquaintances,  he  was  again  arrested,  on  a 
charge  of  treason,  and  for  some  days  con- 
fined, in  the  jail,  as  an  indictment  hod  been 
found  against  him,  as  well  as  Burr,  at 
Richmond.  He  employed  Henry  Clay  as 
his  council,  who  expressed  deep  indigna- 
tion at  the  illegality  of  his  client's  arrest. 
'*  He  had  been  discharged  already  in  chUJ, 
and  why  should  he  be  again  arrested  on 
the  same  supposed  olFencc?"  But  the 
government  was  unrelenting,  and  nothing 
but  the  conviction  of  the  offenders  could 
appease  their  wrath.  He  was  taken,  with 
much  ceremony  and  parade  of  the  law,  to 
Richmond,  where  he  again  met  Burr,  the 
originator  of  all  his  troubles  and  misfor- 
tunes. The  magnanimity  of  the  man  is  well 
shown,  in  that  he  never  recriminated,  or 
accused  his  destroyer  with  deceW«n^  \i 
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she  Dtered  voluntarily  into 

u.^.  ttnd  tu...iv.ore  did  not  choose  to 

<  troubles  on  the  shoulders  of  another, 

'Ugh  it  is  appai'cni,  that  if  he  hod 

'  seen  Aaron  Burr,  he  would  have  es- 

this  sudden  ruin  to  his  prosperity 

••^piness.     The  following    letter  is 

pen  of  Mr«.  Blennerhassett,  ad- 

ia  her  husb&nd  at  Leringtou.  tuid 

ys  her  noble  and  elevated  mind,  as 

^'         IS  her  deep  eonjugal  affection.     It  is 

1  from  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Blennerhas- 

.y  Wm.  Wallace,  published  in  Vol.  II. 

I  American  Review,  1845  : — 

"Xalehtz,  Augtisl  3d,  1807. 
-Mr  DEAiiEST  Lovs: — After  having expeii- 
i^nceil  the  grealest  disappoinUnent  in  not  hear- 
ing from  you  for  two  mails,  I  at  length  heertj 
of  j-our  arrest,  which  afflicts  and  mortifies  nie. 
because  it  was  an  arreft.  1  ihink  thit  had  you 
ofyoar  own  accord  gone  lo  Richmond  and  so- 
licited a  trial,  it  would  have  accorded  beiier 
irith  yonr  pride,  and  you  would  have  e^aped 
the  anhappineas  of  missing  my  letter*,  which  I 
wrote  every  week  to  Marietta.  God  knows 
what  you  toay  feel  and  suffer  on  our  account', 
before  th\s  reaches  lo  infonn  you  of  our  health 
»nd  welfare  in  every  particulai;  and  knowing 
this,  I  trurt  and  feel  yonr  nund  will  rise  enpe- 
rior  tn  every  inconvenience  that  3KmT  preeeut 
•itualiun  mar  stibjcct  yoii  lo — des|Msiii;;a4ldo 
Uie  paltry  malice  of  Ibe  upstart  a^uLs  of  gov- 
emmentJ  Let  no  solicitude  whatever  for  us, 
damp  your  spirits.  We  have  nutny  fiiend;! 
here,  who  do  the  utmost  in  their  power  lo 
connteract  any  disagreeable  sensation  ocea- 
-ioned  me  by  yonr  iffiience.  I  shall  live  in  Ihe 
hope  of  hearing  fmm  yon  by  the  next  mail, 
and  enlreal  you,  by  all  ihat  is  dear  lo  as,  not  lo 
let  any  disagreeable  feelings  on  account  of  oar 
-wpaiation,  eneriate  your  mind  at  ibis  lime. 
Remember  that  all  here  will  read  with  great 
interest  anything  concerning  von ;  but  stil!  do 
iiot  iTUft  too  much  lo  ynureell':  consider  yonr 
want  of  practice  at  the  bar.  and  do  not  spare 
the  fee  of  ■  Uwyer.  .\pprise  Col.  Borrofniy 
wanneit  acknowledgments  for  his  onu  aud 
Mis.  Aletou's  kind  remembrance,  and  toil  him 
M  annre  her  sbe  bas  inspired  me  wiih  a 
wannlh  of  atlachment  which  never  can  dimin-  i 
L>h.  1  wish  him  to  urge  her  lo  write  to  me. 
"  God  bles-1  you.  pniys  your  j 

"  M.  BLISSERHiSSETT." 

On  Burr's  ao^uitta],  Mr.  Blennerhasstlt 
was  never  brought  to  trial,  but  dkcharged 
^m  th^  indictment  for  ireai^oQ,  and  bound 
uv«r  in  the  sum  of  ^000  to  appear  at 
CtutGoMhv,  Ohio,  on  a  misdemeanor,  "  for 
IB  he  prepared  an  armed  force. 


whose  destination  waa  the  Spaai 
ry."  He  did  not  appear,  nor  wi 
called  upon  again  ;  and  thus  « 
trca.sonable  fiMx;e.  which  had 
whole  of  the  United  SUlcs  in  a  ( 
more  than  a  year,  and  like  "  th< 
in  labor,  at  last  brought  forth  a 

After  the  trial  at  Iliciimond  it 
returned  (o  Natchez,  where  he  c 
a  year,  and  then  bought,  with  the 
his  fortune,  a  plantnlion  of  one 
acres,  in  Claiborne  county,  i 
seven  miles  distant  from  Gibson 
place  called  8t.  Catharines,  and 
it  with  a  small  stock  of  slaves.  ^ 
he  continued  his  literary  pnrsnil 
Mrs.  Blennerhassett  lo  superia 
indoors  and  out.  The  embargo 
all  commerce,  and  the  war  w 
followed  put  a  slop  to  the  sale 
and  blasted  bis  hopes  of  reiiu 
fortune  from  that  source.  In  a 
his  altomcy  at  Uorietta,  in  1801 
ho  proposes  the  sale  of  his  island 
he  says,  that  with  thirty  hands  o 
talion,  he  could  in  five  yeare  cleoi 
cotton  was  then  in  demand,  an 
a  high  prtM. 

His  lady,  with  her  ehatacterv 
rose  at  earlv  dawn,  mounted  her 
rode  over  the  grounds,  eiamt 
held,  and  c^iing  directions  to  th( 
as  to  the  work  to  be  done  that  6 
alteration  to  be  made  in  the  ph 
circumstances  required. 

They  here  had  the  society 
choice  friends  in  Nalchei.  and  b 
neighboring  planters.  On  this 
thev  passed  ten  vears.  in  which 
son  and  a  daughter  were  addi 
number  of  their  children.  The 
died  when  young. 

Retaining  still  a  fond  recollec 
Marietta  and  Betprie  friends,  I 
year  1818  sent  one  of  his  sons 
lege  in  Athens.  Ohio,  mider  the 
P.  Putnam,  thesonof  hisold  big 
Putnam.  Her«  he  remained  a 
the  end  of  which  time,  finding  1 
^till  dtvreasing.  and  means  muel 
by  his  endorsements  for  Col.  Bur 
mg  to  thirtv  thousand  dollars,  tei 
of  which  were  repaid  by  Mr.  j 
m  1610  sold  hia  plaata  lion  and 
familr  lo  Montn^l  ;  the  Ooves^ 
province,  an  old  friend,  haring 


1848.]       Biogr^hicdl  Sketch  of  Herman  Blek. 


hopes  to  expect  a  post  on  the  Bench,  for 
wluch  be  was  well  qnalitied, 

Misfortune  having  marked  him  for  her 
oi*D,  soon  after  fais  arrival,  his  frictid  was 
removed  Irom  ofiiise,  and  bis  expectntions 
frustrated.  He  remained  here  until  the 
year  1822,  when  he  removed  hb  family  to 
England,  under  an  ussuruncc  of  a  post 
from  tlie  government,  wliich  was  never 
realized,  and  resided  in  the  town  of  Balb 
with  a  maiden  sister. 

]t  was  while  at  Montreal,  with  prospects 
of  poverty  and  blighted  hopes  thicltening 
aroimd  her,  that  Mrs.  Blcnncrhassett 
WT0te  ifaoBe  beautiful  and  touching  lines 
describing  "  the  island,"  and  her  once 
happy  home,  which  are  given  below,  aa 
»m1  worthy  of  preservation : — 

"tbe  dessrted  laLE." 

"like  mournfal  echo  from  Ilie  pilent  tomb, 
That  pines  away  upon  (lie  midnight  air. 
Whilst  the  pale  moon   breaks  out  with  fitful 

PontTmemorj  tiima  with  sad,  but  welcome 

To  scenes  of  desolMion  nnd  despair — 
Once  bright  wiih  rJI  Ihsl  beauty  eould  bestow. 
That  peace  conld  shed,  or  yotilhftil  fancy  know. 


■    "To  thee,  fair  Isle!  reverts  theplcsBingdrcam; 

Afain  thou  rlsest  in  thy  green  altlre ; 
^   ftesh,  as  at  first,  thy  blooming  graces  Hoem  ; 
'       Thy  grovCB,  thy  fields,  their  wonled  sweets 

k  Again  ifiou'n  all  my  heart  could  e'er  desire. 
I  Qb  !  why,  dear  iale,  art  tboii  not  still  my  own  ? 
I  Thy  charms  could  then  for  all  my  griefs  atone. 


J*TTic  stranger,  that  descends  Ohio's  stream, 

■  CharmM  with  tlic  bcniitcous  prospects  that 

^  Marks  the  soft  isles,  that  'neath  the  glistening 

Dance  in  the  wave  and  mingle  with  llie  skies ; 
Sees  also  one,  that  now  in  ruin  lies, 
'  ^^Tuch  erst,  likefairyqueen.  Towered  o'er  the 

■  l»  every  native  charm  by  culture  dress'd. 


*  Tbcte  rose  the  scat  where  once,  ia  pride  of 
life, 
"Jy  eye  could  mark  the  queen  of  rivers  flow, 
niinnicr'a  calmness  or  in  winter's  strife, 
twollRU  with  Ihc  rains,  or  bollling  with  the 

Haver  again  ny  heatt  such  joy  ihall  know : 


Ilavoc  »nd  ruin,  and  rampsnt  war,  liave  pn 
Over  that  Isle,  with  their  destroying  blast. 

"  The  blackening  fire  has  sweiit  thfou"hout  hi 
halls, 
Tlie  winds  fly  whistling  ihrongh  ihcm. 
ihe  u^ve 
No  more  in  spring  flooda  o'er  the  sand-beach 
crawls, 
finl   furious   drowna   in   one  o'crwhelminf 

grave 
Tliy  hallowed  haunts,  it  watered  as  ■ 
Drive  on,  destructive  flood ;  and  ne'er 
On  that  devoted  Isle  let  man  remain. 


"Too  many  blissful 

Too  many  ho 
Too  many  feeli 


there  I've  known; 


ly  hopes  have  [here  mettheirdecay; 
feelings  now  forever  gone. 
To  wish  (hat  than  wouldst  e'er  again  display 


With  thee,  their  swee(«,  their  bitterness,  forgot. 

"  And  oil !   tJiat  1  could  wholly  wipe  away 
The  memory  of  Ihe  ills  that  work'd  tiiy  fall ; 

The  memory  of  that  all-eventful  day 

When  I  rettimed  and  found  my  own  fiidr 

hall 
Held  by  the  infurinle  popniace  in  tbnill ; 

My  ""'"i  fireside  blockaded  by  a  Imnil, 

That  once  found  food  and  siicller  at  my  band. 


■'  My  chiVlrcn,  (oh,  a  mother's  pangs,  forbear. 
Nor  strike  again  that  arrow  (brough  my  soul,) 

Clasping  the  ruffians  in  suppliant  prayer 
To  free  their  mother  from  unjust  control ; 
While  with  false  crimes  and  imprecations 


"  Sweet  Isle !  mcthinks  I  see  thy  bosom  torn. 

Again  behold  the  ruthless  rabble  throng, 
That   wrought  destruction    taste    must   ever 

Alas  1  I  see  thee  now,— shal!  eee  thee  long ; 

Yet  ne'er  shall  hitler  feelings  urge  the  wrong, 
That  to  a  mob  would  e-ivc  the  censure,  due 
To  iliose  that  armed  uie  plunder-greedy  crew. 


"  Thy  shores  are  warmed  by  bounteous  suns  ir 

Columbia,  if  spite  and  envy  spring 
To  blast  the  beauty  of  mild  Nature's  reign. 
Ttia  Europesn  stranger,  wfio  would  fling 
O'er  tangled  woods  rcfinpmenl's  polishing. 
May  find  (expended  every  plan  oftaate) 
His  work  by  tulSans  rendered  douUy  wuAa.^' 


t^hical  SkeicJi  of  Herman  Biennerliassett. 


xpectation  of  office  in 

aisyhad  hopes  of  recover- 

e  held  in  on  estate  in  Ire- 

howcver,  failed.     He 

the  Island  of  Gucm- 

jcu  in  1831,  aged  ^ty- 


treme  want,   elie   returned  to  New 

with  one  of  her  sons,  both  of  them 

'  poor  health,  with  tho  purpose  of 

niug  Congress  for  remuneration  for 

uestruclion  of  the  property  on  the 

'  by  the  Wood  county  militia  in  De- 

,  1806. 

'  petition  is  couched  in  very  feeling 

11  u  Bppropriato  language,  in  which  she 

.ets  fortli  the  outrugcs  done  to  the  bouse 

md  properly  on  the  island. 

"  Your  memomhst  does  not  desire  to  ex- 
aggerate the  conduct  of  the  said  armed  meli, 
or  the  injuries  done  by  ihem  ;  but  she  can 
truly  say  that  before  their  visit,  the  resi- 
dence of  her  family  had  been  noted  forits  el- 
egance and  high  state  of  improvement,  and 
that  they  left  it  in  astate  of  comparative  ruin 
and  waste ;  and  as  iostaneea  of  tne  mischiev- 
ous and  destructive  spirit  which  appeared  to 
govern  thcra,  she  would  mention  tnat  while 
they  occupied  as  a  guard  room  one  of  the 
be.'it  apartments  in  tne  house,  (the  building 
of  which  had  cost  nearly  forty  thousand 
dollars,)  a  musket  or  rifle  ball  was  delib- 
erately fired  into  the  ceiling,  by  which  it 
was  much  defaced  and  injured  ;  and  that 
they  wantonly  destroyed  many  pieces  of 
valuable  furniture. 

'•  She  would  also  state,  that  being  ap- 

Sarently  under  no  subordination,  they  in- 
ulged  in  continual  drunkenness  and  riot, 
offering  many  indignities  to  your  memo- 
rialist, and  treating  her  domestics  with 
violence. 

"  Your  memorialist  further  represents, 

that  these  outrajfcs  were  committed  upon  an 

unoffending  and  defenueless  family  in  the 

absenue  of  their  natural  protector,    your 

memorialist's  husband  being    then   away 

from  hia  home  ;  and  that  in  answer  to  sucli 

remonstrunees  as  she    ventured  to  make 

agiunsl  the  consumption,  waste,  and  de- 

Btrui  roperty,  she  was  told 

id  to  have  the  com- 

the  property  for  the 

Br  of  tbo  President, 


and  were  privileged  to  use  it,  and 

it.  as  they  pleased-  It  is  with 
your  memorialist  reverts  to  eveol 
their  consequences,  have  redt 
happy  family  from  affluence  m 
to  comparative  want  and  wrefc 
which  bUghted  the  prospects  o 
dreo,  and  made  herself,  in  thi 
life,  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of 

This  memorial  was  directed 
of  Henry  Clay,  then  in  the  S« 
United  States,  enveloped  in  a  let 
Emmett,  a  son  of  the  celebrated 
rukme.  He  says,  "  She  is  now 
residing  in  very  humble  circ 
bestowmg  her  cares  upon  a  bo 
long  poverty  and  sickness,  is 
utter  imbecility  both  of  mind 
unahlc  to  assist  her  or  provide  ' 
wants."  "  In  her  present  deal 
tion,  the  smallest  amount  of  r> 
be  thankfully  received  by  her, 
dition  is  one  of  abtolute  wont,  s 
but  a  short  time  left  to  enjoy 
fortune  in  this  world." 

Mr.  Clay  presented  the  mem 
Senati?,  with  some  very  feeling 
priate  remarks ;  having  been  fo 
acquainted  with  the  family,  am 
as  his  attorney  when  arref,[ed 
lo»  Kj. 

It  was  taken  up  and  refer 
Cominitlee  on  Claims,  of  whit 
William  Woodbridge  was  chaii 
report  on  the  memorial  is  a  vei 
feeling  document,  in  which  hi 
the  claim  as  just,  and  one  whic 
be  allowed,  notwithstanding  i 
been  thirty-sii  years  since  the  e 
pired.  He  says,  not  to  do  so 
unworthy  of  any  tcise  orjual  na 
disposed  to   respect  most  of 

The  report  sets  forth  aU  t 
stances  attending  the  "  Burr  1 
described  in  the  foregoing 
The  documents  which  accompa 
port  are  very  interesting,  esp 
statement  of  Morgan  Neville  a 
Ilobinson,  Jr.,  two  of  the  j 
who  wore  arrested  and  tried  oi 
as  partisans  of  Burr,  in  Dec, 
written  for  the  future  use  of  U 
hassett,  a  few  days  after  these  e' 
pired.  It  is  ^von  as  a  corrocl 
the  outrages  on  the  island  ;— 


"  Stitlrmnii  of  Mnirs.  ytrillf  and  Bchi7V>on. 
■■  On  Ihp  I3lh  day  of  December,  1806,  the 
bcai  in  wiiicli  wo  were  waa  driven  aBhorB,  by 
ice  anil  windd,  on  '  Buckus'  islanil,  about  mo 
mile  below  Mr.  Blennerhassett's  house.  We 
landed  in  the  forencoD,  and  Lhe  wind  continu- 
iag  11 II favorable,  did  not  afford  qh  ao  oppona- 
Diij  or  piitiJDg  off  until  alter  three  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  at  which  time  we  were  attacked 
by  about  twenty-fivo  men,  well  armed,  who 
nuihed  upon  us  suddenly,  and  we  not  bein^  in 
a  ailiiation  to  resist  the  fury  of  a  mob,  aurren- 
dered.  A  atroog  gnard  was  placed  in  the  boat 
lo  prevent,  we  presume,  tlioae  penson:!  of  otir 
parly  who  remained  in  the  boat  from  going  off 
with  her.  while  wo  were  taken  to  the  noaae  of 
Mr.  Blennerhasaell.''  "  On  our  arrival  at  the 
house,  we  found  it  filled  with  militia.  Another 
fiaity  of  them  were  engnged  in  making  Uros 
(aronnd  the  house)  of  rails,  dragged  from  the 
fences  of  Mr.  Blennerbasselt.  At  this  time 
Mrs.  BlennerhasBetC  was  from  home. 

"  When  she  returned,  (about  an  hour  after,) 
slw  remonairated  against  this  ouira^  on  the 
property,  but  witliout  efiect.  The  omcera  de- 
rUrcd  that  while  they  were  on  the  island  llie 
m  property  absolutely  belonged  to  them.  We  were 
mtbrmod  by  thoinBelvea  that  their  force  con- 
K  noled  of  forty  men  the  first  niglit,  and  the  third 
_.  day  it  was  increased  to  eightv.  The  oSioers 
were  constantly  issning  the  wliisky  and  meal, 
frhicb  bad  been  laid  up  for  the  use  of  the 
hmily ;  and  when  any  complaint  waa  made  by 
the  fnendi  of  Mra.  BIcnnnrhaS'Wit,  they  invaria- 
bly assorted  that  everything  on  the  farm  waa 
their  own  property.  There  appeared  to  us  lo 
be  no  kitid  of  subordination  among  the  men ; 
the  largo  room  they  occupied  on  the  first  floor, 
presented  a  continued  scene  of  riot  and  drnnkcn- 
nes»  ;  the  furniture  appeared  ruined  by  the 
tMyoiiet«,  and  one  of  the  men  flred  his  gun 
KfBiti.'>t  the  ceiling;  the  ball  made  a  large  hole 
Which  completelj"  spoiled  the  beauty  of  the 
room.  They  insisted  that  the  aen'ania  should 
«r«it  npon  tiiem  before  attending  lo  their  niis- 
Iress  ;  when  this  was  refused,  they  seized  upon 
Ute  kiichen  anddrovc  the  negroes  into  the  wasli- 

'■  We  were  detained  from  Saiurdav  evening 
"—til  Toesday  morning ;  dnring  all  wnich  time, 
rre  were  never  leas  than  thirty,  and  fre<(uently 
im  seventy  to  eighty  men,  living  in  this  riot- 
■  manner,  entirely  on  the  provisions  of  Mrs. 
jvnerhasGctt.  When  we  left  the  island,  a 
Tifield  near  the  bouse,  in  which  ihe  com 
I  remaining,  was  filled  with  cattle,  (he  fences 
ing  been  polled  down  to  make  fires.  Thi 
pledge  onnelvee  to  be  a  true  statement  of 


,s  impression  was  ma 
Morgan  Neville, 
Wu.  UuB»suN,  Jr. 


Charles  Fenton  Mercer,  Esq..  also. 
September,  1807,  soon  after  the  trial  i 
Riclimond,  made  a  full  statetnent  of  In 
knowledge  of  the  events  on  which  the  ac 
cuaation  against  Mr.   Blonnerhassett  "■" 
founded,  as  ther  trananirod  between 
20th  of  Septem'ber  and  6th  of  Decei" 
1800.  having  been  himself  at  the  Uh 
November,  with  Uis  opinion  of  the  i 
of  the  expedition,  in  which  he  fuUy  cm 
Mr,  Blennerhasaett  of  aijy  design  agp'' 
the  peace  and  quiet  of  the  United  Stal 

Mr.  D.  Woodbridge.  of  Marietta,  l 
letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the  2d  Aj 
1842,  makes  a  statement  of  the  lo» 
property  from  the  attachment  of  the  gov 
emment,  and  the  riotou-  eonduct  of  t' 
Wood  county  volunteers  on  the  island. 
August,  1812,  while  the  subject  wits  und 
consideration,  news  arrived  of  the  death  i 
Mrs.  Blcnncrh asset t  at  New  York,  uii. 
nothing  more  was  done  in  the  matter. 

She  who  had  lived  in  wealth  and  spier. 
dor,  and  imparted  charity  to  hundreds  of 
the  poor,  waa  indebted  to  others  for  a 
grave.  She  died  in  the  mast  destitute 
condition ;  and  lior  last  days  passed  under 
the  soothing  care  o£a  charitable  society  of 
Irish  females  in  New  York,  by  whom  she 
was  buried. 

The  reverscB  in  this  accomplished  wo- 
man's fortune,  and  in  that  of  her  amiable 
husband,  illustrate  the  uncertainties  of 
human  life,  and  unfold  the  mysterious 
doings  of  Providence  with  the  children  of 
men. 

More  than  forty  j-ears  have  passsd 
away  since  these  events  were  transacted, 
and  not  a  vestige  now  remains  of  the  splen- 
did and  happy  home  of  Herman  and  Mar- 
garet Blennerhassett.  All  has  passed 
away  like  the  vision  of  a  pleasant  dream ; 
while  the  thousands  of  pa<ssengtrs  who 
annually  travel  up  and  d  wn  the  Oh  ,  in 
steamboats,  still  eager!}  inqu  re  after  and 
gaze  upon,  "  the  Island  f  Bl  nnerhass  tt " 
with  wonder  and  deligl  t 


he  President's  Message,  and  the 


[April, 


ii.1 


THE   PEESIDENT'S  MESSAGE, 


AND  THE  REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TREASCBY. 


Tm»B  &re  important  docum«iU,  if  not 
oa  account  of  their  own  intrinsic  merits, 
at  kast  on  account  of  the  positions  occu- 
pied by  their  authors.  If  they  have  not 
^he  merit  c>f  able  state  papers,  they  have 
the  merit  of  containing  some  facts  very 
important  to  be  known  and  duly  appre- 
ciated by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  have  also  the  merit  of  containing  the 
strong  points  of  the  jirgument  (if  the  argu- 
ment have  any  strong  nointa)  in  favor  of 
free  tnide,  and  a  laborea  defence  of  that 
suicidal  tariff  act  of  184fl,  These  docu- 
ments give  us  the  practical  operation  of 
that  aet  during  seven  months  of  the  fiscal 
Year  ending  the  80th  of  June,  1847,  and 
in  part  its  practical  operation  for  one  whole 
year,  commencing  December  1st,  ISiG,  and 
.ending  November  30th,  1847.  Why  the 
practical  operatdon  of  the  act  for  the  lat- 
ter period  was  not  given  in  full,  is  what  we 
tihttuld  like  to  know,  but  which  neither  the 
Pre.'iiiient  nor  the  Secretary  hiis  been  fit 
to  infgnu  ua.  From  the  facts  given,  how- 
ever, we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  pretty 
acfiirali'ly  the  facts  withheld. 

The  President,  for  example,  states  that 
the  amount  of  revenue  paid  into  the 
Treasury  during  the  first  year  of  the  tariff 
of  184(i,  was  about  thirty-one  and  a  half 
tnillioQS  of  dollars.  But  he  does  not  tell  us 
cillier  the  amount  of  exports  or  imports 
during  that  year,  and  of  course  we  can- 
not ascertain  the  average  per  centum  of 
duties  upon  the  whole  importation  of  that 
year ;  but  as  the  nmouate  of  exports  and 
imports  for  the  6scal  year  ending  the  30lh 
June,  1847,  and  also  the  amount  of  duties 
collected  on  those  imports  are  given,  we 
can  ascertain  precisely  the  average  per 
centum  of  duty  upon  the  whole  importa- 
tion of  that  year,  which  will  enable  us  to 
guess  pretty  accurately  what  was  the  aver- 
age per  centum  of  duty  on  the  whole  im- 
■■>"■'■'■■""  for  the  year  ending  the  30th 
With  these  data,  therefore, 
tbic  to  test  the  comparative 
ari&  of  1842  and  1840. 


Both  the  PrcsidenI  and  hu  Secrelaiy 
enter  into  labored  arguments  to  prove  tii« 
superiority  of  what  ucy  call  revenue  Ui- 
ifis  over  all  other  tariff,  and  especudlv 
over  tariffc  for  protection.  Thus  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
ccmbe-   1845,  Bays  : — 

"  T  object  of  imposing  duties  on  iiaparfs 
shoali  ,'  to  raise  revenue  to  pay  the  nececau; 
expcnpcs  of  govemmenL  Congress  may,  nn- 
dnubtedly,  in  the  exercise  of  a  soand  iitcro- 
lion,  discriminale  inarnngingthe  rates  ofdulj 
on  different  articles ;  but  the  digcrimimliMD 
shoald  bo  within  the  rm-enuc  smndard,  and  l» 
made  witli  the  view  lo  rai«e  money  Tor  Ibe  enp- 
port  of  go^■c^nmeal." 

What  the  President  means  by  tl» 
phrase,  rerenue  tlandard,  will  perliAps  ap- 
pear more  clearly  from  the  following  ci- 
quisite  piece  of  reasoning : — 

"  It  becomes  important   lo  understand  £■■ 
tinctly  what  is  meant  by  a  revenue  t-tandwd, 
Ihe  mnxminm  of  which  should  not  be  exceeded 
in  ihe  rates  of  duty  imp(»ed.     It  is  cooctM. 
and  experience  proves,  that  duties  may  be  bid 
so  high  ss  lo  diminish  or  prohibit  anogvtto 
the  importation  of  an;  given  article,  andlhe» 
by  lessen  or  destroy  the  revenue  which,  it 
lower  rates,  would  be  derived  from  its  impv(ti>  | 
^on.    Such  duties  exceed  the  revenue  nMfc  ' 
and  are  not  imposed  to  raise   money  for  lit 
support  of  government.     If  Congress  levy " 
duly  for  revenue  of  one  per  cent,  on  a  gJR 
article,  it  will  produce  a  given  amoonl  of  mtf^ 
to  Ihe  treasun,  and  will  incidentally  and 
e^Eurily  aSurif  protection  or  advanls^  le 
amount  of  one  per  cenL  to  the  hoom  muM 
turer  of  a  eimilxr  or  like  article  over  the  i» 
porter.     If  the  duty  be  raised  lo  len  per  cut, 
it  will  produce  a  greater  amount  of  moncf.ul 
afford  greater  protection.     If  it  be  still  Mill' 
lo  twenty,  twenty-live,  or  thirty  per  cenU'i' 
if,  ns  it  is  raised,  the  revenue  derived  fiearti' 
found  lo  be  increased,  the  protection  oti''"**' 
lage  will  also  l>c  increased ;  but  if  it  bt  I 
lo  ihirly-one  per  cent.,  and  it  is  found  th 
revenue  produced  al  ibat  rate  is  feu 
thirty  per  cent.,  it  ceases  to  be  a  rcvent 
The  precise  point  in  the  asceodings^' 
ties  at  which  it  is  ascertsined  fitni  e 
thai  the  revenue  is  greaUct,  is  the 
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rate  of  daty  which  can  be  laid  fnr  the  bona 
tide  purpofic  of  collecting  money  for  the  etip- 
port  of  government.  To  raise  Ihe  duties  higher 
than  that  point,  and  thereby  diminijUtbe  amount 
eollecied,  ie  to  levy  them  for  protection  merely, 
Bod  Dot  for  revenue.  As  long,  then,  as  Con- 
gress may  gradually  increase  the  rate  of  duly 
□o  n  git'en  article,  and  tbe  revenue  is  increased 
by  such  increase  of  duty,  tliej  are  within  the 
revenue  standard.  When  they  go  beyond  that 
point,  and  as  they  increase  the  duties,  the  rev- 
enue is  diminiahed  or  deertroyed,  the  act  ceases 
to  have  for  its  object  the  raising  of  money  t 


The  object  of  the  above  reasoning,  if  we 
we  able  to  ccmprehend  it,  is  to  prove  that 
t  certain  low  tariff  of,  say,  fifteen  or  twen- 
ty per  centum,  will  produce  more  revenue 
than  a  high    tariff  of  forty   or  fifty  per 
<:entiim — that   the   precise  rate  of   duty 
trbich  will  produce  the  most  revenue  may 
be  ascertained  by  actual  eiperimeut,  and 
that  rate,  wJiatcver  it  shall  bo  found  to  be, 
is  the  revenue  standard.     Now  this  U  all 
laerc  hypothesis  and  delusion,  without  a 
nngle  fact  to  support  it.    There  is  no  such 
rerenue  standard,  nor  is  it  true  that  a  low 
tariff'  will  product  as  much  revenue  as  a 
higher  one,  except  where  the  low  tariff 
prevents   smiiffglLiig  ;  and   wo   are    much 
mistuken  if  the  President's  own  figures  do 
not    prove   this.     The  President  and  his 
Secretary  appear  to  have  adopted,  as  the 
basis    of    their  system    of  finance.  Dean 
Swift's  celebrated  paradox,  that  in  political 
srithiDetic  two  and  two  do  not  make  four. 
If  the   President   motns  to  say,  that 
^  low  tariff  of  live  or  ten  per  centum  on 
ooarse  cotton  fabrics,  will  produce  more 
revenue  from  those  fabrics  than  a  high 
tariff  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  per  centum 
'vroold  do,  then  he  asserts  a  fact  which 
CM^dy    ever    denied     or    disputed ;    for 
t.ke  high   tariff    would  be  equivalent  to 
^  pTohibition  of  the  import  of  tlie  arti- 
cle, and  would  therefore  produce  noreve- 
rm-w  111  all.    If  this  was  what  the  Presi- 
dent meant,  it  was  a  mere  truism,  and  re- 
icA  no  argument  to  sustain  it.     But  if 
tneajiing  was,  that  an  average  tariff  of 
"niy  per  centum  on  the  whole  impor- 
^,  will  produce  more  revenue  than  an 
■age  tariff  of  forty  per  centum  on  the 
•le  importation,  then  he  assert!!  a  piil- 
lo  and  plain  absurdity,  equivalent  to 
•riiiig  thai  the  half  is  greater  than  the 


whole.  The  President's  parade  of  t 
ment.  therefore,  is  either  for  the  pui 
of  provii^  a  truism  which  nobody  d( 
or  an  absurdity  which  no  sensible 
believes. 

There  is  a  well  established  principle 

SoUtioa]  economy,  which  neither  the  Pn 
ent,  nor  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasv 
nor  iiadeed  any  of  their  sect  of  politi 
economists,  seem  ever  to  have  leamtu* 
which  shows,  if  not  the  absurdity,  at  le«t 
the  futility  of  thdr  idea  of  a  revei 
standard  of  duties  on  different  articles 


rhe  exports  of  a 


™y>  d.,  r 


always  should,  control  the  imports,  w 
out  regard  to  the  rate  of  the  duties. 
nation  should  ever  import  more  than  ^- 
net  proceeds  of  ila  exports.     If  this  n 
is  violated,  disaster  immediately  foUoi..^ 
as  our  own  experience  abundandy  prortt 
A  government,  therefore,  which  oocoB 
ages  its  citizens  to  import  more  than  Cl 
net  proceeds  of  their  eiports,  viotatei 
fundamental  principle  of  pcdilical  eeo: 
my.     The  import*  of  a  nation,  howm'i 
always  do,  and  always  must,  exceed  I 
seven  or  right  per  centum,  tbe  nominal 
exports.     This  excess  of  imports  is  caused 
by  the  profits,  or  net  proceeds,  of  the  ex- 
ports above  the  valuation.     Every  mer- 
chant who  ciporla  a  cargo  of  goods  ex- 
pects to  realize,  not   only  their  origitutl 
ooflt,  but  a  profit  on  them.     He  expects 
to  exchange  his  goods  for  others  of  more 
value  to  him,  or  for  money ;  and  these 
must  be  imported  or  there  is  nn  end  to 
commerce.     When  a  nation  has   got  its 
proportion   of    thu  precious    metals    ad- 
justed to  its  amount  of   property,  there 
can  be  no  profit  on  the  importation  of  spe- 
cie, because  it  is  worth  more  abroad  than 
at  home,  and  there  will  be  a  profit  on  the 
importation  of  goods  and  c.xporUition  of 
money.     Now.  unless  a  high  tariff  on  im- 
ports will  prevent  the  export  and  sate  of 
our  surplus  products,  to  those  who  are 
willing  to  give  a  good  price  for  them,  the 
rate  of  duty  on  the  proceeds  will  not  pre- 
vent them  from  being  iniporlod      So  long 
then,  as  our  exports  amount  to     hu  d  ed 
millions  of  dollars  a  year,  und  ta  ff 

that  shall  average  fifty,  or  even  n  1  un 
dred  per  centum,  our  imports  11  qunl 
or  exceed  that  amount.  It  i  t  u  hat 
a   horiiontAl    tariff  of  one   huad 
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centum  upon  aiions,  wontd  en- 

Urely  (exclude  u  nion  of  oar  pres- 

ent imports — all  hat  are  produced, 

or  I'ouJd  be  coDTcuisuiif  produced,  in  the 
country  ;  but  other  articles  would  be  i^ub- 
s;itul«d  in  their  place,  bo  aa  to  equal  the 
full  amount  of  our  eiports.  The  only 
effect,  therefore,  of  a  liigh  duty  on  a  give^ 
article,  such  as  coarse  cotton  fubfics,  would 
be  to  exclude  that  article  and  substitute 
some  other  in  its  place  to  an  equal  amount 
and  vnluc. 

Although  an  mcrease  of  duty,  therefore, 
on  cotton  goods,  may  decrease  the  revenue 
un  that  article,  yet  it  does  not  follow,  as 
the  President  seems  to  suppose,  that  the 
general  revenue  will  be  diminished,  al- 
though such  might  be  the  case.  If,  for 
example,  the  duty  on  cotton  and  woollen 
goods  should  be  increased  to  such  a  point 
as  to  esclude  ten  millions  of  thorn  from 
our  market,  and  articles  paying  no  duty  at 
all  should  be  substituted  in  their  place,  the 
i^enera]  amount  of  revenue  would  be  di- 
minished ;  but  he  would  be  but  a  shallow 
politid.m  who  could  not  prevent  such  a 

The  truth  of  this  theory  is  proved  by 
the  history  of  eveiy  conunercial  natjon  in 
the  world.  Our  imports  have  exceeded 
our  eitporls  every  year  since  the  govern- 
ment was  established,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  a  single  year.  Tlie  same  is 
tiiie  of  England,  and  all  other  nations, 
without  any  regard  to  the  rate  of  their 
tariffs.  If  the  advocates  of  low  tariffs  will 
show  a  single  exception  to  this  rule,  we 
will  give  up  the  argument. 

There  is  a  class  of  goods,  however,  upon 
which  high  duties  wdl  produce  less  reve- 
nue than  low  duties,  although  the  high 
duties  may  not  diminish  theamount  of  im- 
ports. These  arc  goods  of  small  bulk  and 
great  value,  such  as  jewelry,  expensive 
laces,  kc.  A  high  duty  on  such  goods 
would  cause  them  to  be  smuggled  to  a 
great  extent,  and  thus  defeat  the  revenue. 
But  the  idea  that  an  average  high  duty  on 
the  staple  articles  of  consumption  will  pre- 
vent them  from  being  imported  through 
the  custom -house,  b  utterly  absurd.  If 
it  were  otherwise,  a  tariff  of  two  or  three 
hundred  per  cent,  on  the  transportation 
of  o%-sters  from  Baldmore  to  Cmcinnati 
tbem  from  being  consumed 
if  our  government  were  to 


enact  a  tariff  which  should  be  eqninlent 
to  an  average  duty  of  fifty  per  centum 
upon  the  whole  import  of  the  coantnr.  it 
would  afford  a  revenue  of  fifty  millions  of 
dollars,  30  long  as  our  exports  equalled  a 
hundred  millions  of  dollars ;  and  if  our  ex- 
ports should  equal  one  hundred  and  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  the  dndes  on  imports 
would  equal  seventy-five  milUoos  of  dol- 
lars. Tfte  revenue  hat  aiasaya  been  found 
la  rue  or  fait  in  amount  in  proportion  tu 
the  geeeral  aetraye  hat  been  raitid  or 
lowered.  The  President's  own  figures 
will  show  this. 

In  his  message  to  Congress  in  De-  , 
cember,  18(S,  he  slates  the  exports  o(  I 
domesUc  products  for  ibe  fiscal  year  end-  I 
ing  the  30th  June.  1845,  to  have  been  | 
of  the  value  of  ninety-nine  and  three-  I' 
tenths  millions  of  dollars.  (We  omit  frac-  h 
lions  less  than  tenths,)  The  imports  for  J' 
consumption  for  the  same  year,  were  of  i 
the  value  of  one  hundred  and  one  milliou  I 
of  dollars,  and  the  receipts  into  the  Treas-  | 
ury  on  the  above  amount  of  imports.  « 
twenty-seven  and  five-tenths  millions  of  |' 
dollars,  equal,  within  a  small  fraction,  ti 
twenty-seven  per  centum  upon  the  whok  t 
import  of  that  year.  This  was  under  the  [' 
tariff  of  1842.  I 

In  hia  message  to  Congress,  (Deeembw.  I 
1846,}  the  President  says:  "The  value  I 
of  the  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  f 
the  30lh  June,  1846,  amounted  to  one  f 
hundred  and  two  and  oae-tenth  i 
ions  of  dollars.  The  imports  forconsnnip-  T 
tion  for  the  same  year,  were  of  the  vslie  r 
of  one  hundred  and  ten  and  three-teidt  P 
millions  of  dollars.  The  duties  paid  iUif  F 
the  Treasury  upon  the  above  amooal  rf  P 
imports,  was  twenty-six  and  seven-teitti  F 
millions  of  dollars,"  equal  to  tweniy-foff  f 
and  a  fraction  per  centum  upon  the  wbok  F 
importation  for  that  year.  This  was  ''"s 
under  the  tariff  of  1842.  Altliou^  ttel 
tariff  is  the  same  in  diffiMvnt  years,  yet  Oc 
average  of  duties  will  vary  one  or  lwo[i«  W 
centum  in  different  years,  in  conscqoW*  V 
of  larger  proportions  of  free  good*  9r 
goods  paying  a  low  duty,  being  impop*^ 
one  year  than  another. 

In  his  late  message  the  President* 
the  exports  of  domestic  products  I 
fiscal   vear  ending  the  30th  of  Jm 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty  and  i 
nuilions  of  dolLare.    The  ti 
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option,  including  specie  for 

were  one  buudred  and  siity 
hs  mill  ions  of  dollars  in  value. 
'cie,  the  iraporU  amouoled 
d  and  thirty-eight  and  five- 
!  of  dollars,  the  duties  upon 
renty-three  and  seven-tenths 
liars,  equal  to  fourteen  and 

centum  upon  the  whole  im- 
:luding  speoic.  Elxcluding 
piud  no  duty,  the  per  centuni 

seventeen  und  a  fraction, 
months  of  this  fiscal  year, 

1842  was  in  operation, 
ime  seven  and  eight-tenths 
liars  were  collected,  leRViog 
i  nine-tenths  millions  to  be 
er  the  tariff  of  1846.  The 
!  tariff  of  1846  is,  therefore, 
s  than  seventeen  per  centum ; 
luse  does  not  require  us  to 
les,  we  will  allow  that  tbe 
under  the  tariff  of  1846  was 
'  centum.     This  makes  the 

about  nine  or  leu  per  cent, 
e  tariff  of  1842,  and  the  du 

the  treasury  from  twelve  to 
IS  of  dollars  ]ess  than  they 
een  under  the  tariff  of  1842. 
senty-sevcn  millions  of  rev- 
Uected  on  one  hundred  and 
if  imports.  In  1840  twenty- 
f  revenue  were  collected  on 
and  len  millions  of  imports, 
but  twenty-four  millions  of 
pre  tbe  benefit  of  the  frac- 
llected  on  one  htmdred  and 
nd  five-tenths  millions  of  ii 
v6  of  twenty-two  millions  of 
enormous  amount  of  exports 
It  imports,  was  caused  by  tbe 
vest  in  tliis  country  and  the 
rope,  and  not  in  any  degree 

and  yet  the  President  and 

have  the  hardihood,  not  to 
to  argiie  before  the  Ameri- 
e  superiority  of  the  tariff  of 
1  laritr  of  IS 42  OS  a  revenue 
lesc  high  functionaries  have 
npted  to  maintain  the  supe- 
rt  miserable  deluMon,  which 
ristened  a  revenue  tariff,  but 
rbled  and  perverted  the 
'reasury  Department  to  make 
favorably  of  their  bantling. 
^dent  tells  us  thai 


"  The  net  revenue  from  cn«tom 
ending  on  ibe  Ist  of  December.  IS 
lust  yeiir  uucier  the  upernlion" 
1812,  was  St33,971,403  10; 
enue  fmm  cusioma during  1hi_  _,_ 
Ist,  1347,  being  the  first  ycivr  unuu. 
tion   of  tlie  tnrilf  act    of   1646,  w»3 
831.500.000;   being  an   increa^  of  rti 
for  ilie  Brat  year,  nniJer  the  inriff  act  of 
of  more  than  ^SUU.OOO  over  that  of  thi 
yearoftlieUriffofl843." 


But  facts  arc  stubborn  things,  and  fig' 
will  not  lie,  even  to  accommodate  tbe  r' 
dent.     The  above  paragraph  could  ' 
been  put  into  the  President's  mtsS 
no  other  purpose  but  to  dec^ve.     ' 
jcct  was  to  make  the  people  believe  *" 
the  tariff  of  '40  was  more  producliTi 
revenue  than  the  tariff  of    42,  else  '         j 
not  give  the  exports  and  imports  for         I 
same  period  of  time?  Ilad  these  been  ^vuu 
it  would  have  appeared  that  twenty-two 
and  nine-tenths  millions  of  revenue  were 
collected  on  less  than  one  hundred  millions 
of  imports,  while  only  thirty-one  and  five- 
tenths  millions  of  revenue  were  collected 
on  nearly  or  quite  two  hundred  millions  of 
imports,  and  nearly  the  same  amount  of 
exports.     This  is  too  paltry,  if  not  for  the 
man,  at  least  for  the  officer  who  wrote  it. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  operadon  of 
the  larilf  of  1840,  the  treasury  has  lost 
from  twelve  Us  fifteen  millions  of  dollars, 
which  would  have  been  raised  under  the 
tariff  of  1842.  But  the  President  and  the 
free  trade  sect  of  poUlicians  will,  no  doubt, 
tell  ua,  that  whatever  the  treasury  may 
have  lost  by  a  low  rat«  of  duty,  the  people 
have  gained ;  that  if  the  people  have 
more  taxes  to  pay  in  consequence  of  the 
low  rale  of  duties,  they  have  more  to  pay 
with  ;  all  of  which  is  as  false  as  their 
theory. 

Among  political  economists  of  the  old 
school,  with  Adam  Smith  at  their  head,  it 
was  held  as  a  maxim,  that  whate^'er  taxes 
were  collected  upon  an  article  of  consump- 
tion, whether  it  was  by  an  excise  or  an 
impost,  must  be  ultimately  paid  by  the 
consumer  ;  so  that  if  twenty-five  per  cent, 
of  duties  were  collected  on  an  article  im- 
ported fur  consumption,  the  consumer 
would  have  to  pay  twenty-five  per  cent, 
more  for  it  than  if  no  duty  had  been  col- 
lected on  it.  This  was  a  plausible  but 
superficial  theory,  and  it  was  nxxay 


The  President's  Message,  and 


t        uu>.  "  iiuo  get,  from  the  public 

^      (,  ajiiOunt   WADted  will  be 

,lj. .         3a.     Thus  he  says  : — 

*"  «w  tariff  huH  now  be?n  in  operation 

le  moollta,  and  has  greatly  aug- 
inuQ  Buil  prosperity  of  the  coun- 
ic  uc.  reveniie  from  duties  during  the 
e  months  ending  let  December,  IS47, 
uuucr  Ihe  new  tarifT,  ia  $31,300,000,  being 
t8,d38.3!)6  more  than  was  received  daring  the 
twelve  DioDlhfl  preceding,  under  the  tarifT  of 
1843.  The  net  revenue  of  tJie  first  quarterof 
the  first  fiscal  year,  under  ibe  new  tariff,  was 
91I,106,3fi7  41  cents,  wliilst,  in  Ihe  eame 
qnHrler  of  the  preceding  year,  under  the  tariff 
of  1843,  the  net  revenue  was  only  96,lJt3,S26 
Se.  If  the  revenue  for  the  three  remaining 
quarters  should  equal  in  the  average  the  first, 
then  the  net  revenue  Troni  duties  during 
the  fiscal  year  of  the  new  tariff  would  be 
$44r42C,029  64.  II,  however,  the  comparison 
19  founded  on  all  the  quarterly  returns  for  forty- 
eight  years,  (aa  far  back  as  given  quarterly  in 
the  treasury  record,)  and  ihe  same  proportion 
tor  the  several  qoartera  applied  to  Ihe  first 
quarter  of  tlie  year,  il  would  make  its  net  rev- 
«nne,  per  labio  C,  S40,3S8,04a.  Although  (he 
net  revenue  from  duties  already  received,  being 
*1B,6U6,367  41,  during  the  five  months  of  this 
iMCal  year,  would  seem  to  indicate  its  probable 
,  Itoount  not  less  than  835,000,000,  yet  it  is  esti- 
mated at  831,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
30th  June,  1848,  and  $32,000,000  for  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  in  view  of  the  possible  effecta  of 
the  revulsion  in  Great  Britain.  Although  our 
prosperity  is  ascribed  to  the  famine  there,  as 
though  Providenci!  had  made  the  advance  of 
ooe  country  depend  upon  the  calamities  of  an- 
other, yet  it  is  certain  that  our  trade  with  Great 
miain  must  be  greater  in  a  scries  of  years, 
when  prosperity  would  enable  her  to  buy  more 
ftum  us  (especially  cotton)  and  at  better  prices, 
and  sell  us  more  in  exchange,  accompanied  by 
an  augmentation  of  revenue." 

To  realiBC  the  Secretary's  anlicipationa 
.aad  estimates,  our  exports,  during  the 
.present  year,  must  come  nearly  up  to 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollars.  Sup- 
pose the  average  tariff  on  all  our  im- 
ports to  be  ficventeen  per  centum,  which 
IS  nearly  two  per  cent,  more  than  it  was 
last  year,  and  that  our  imports  do  not 
exceed  our  e]t]M>rts  more  than  five  per 
cent,  which  they  probably  will  not  do ;  then 
to  niiso  a  revenue  of  Ihirty-one  milhons  \ 
of  dollars,  will  require  our  export*  to  ox-  ' 
ceed  one  hundred  and  seventy  millions  of  i 
dollars,  which  every  well-informed  man 
hiowa  will  OQt  be  the  case.    We  undertake  | 


therefore  to  predict,  that  instead  < 
one  millions  of  dollars  from  Iha 
the  treasury  will  not  receive  ovej 
six,  and  probably  less  than  tw 
millions.  Had  the  Secretary  giv 
imports  and  exports  from  the  fin 
cember,  1648.  to  the  first  of  D 
1647,  we  could  have  predicted  » 
confidence.  Supposing,  then,  tbi 
other  estimates  and  catculfttiaQ 
Secretary  are  correct,  which  the 
from  being,  and  he  will  need  a 
presentyear,  of  more  than  twenty 
ions  of  dollars.  Now  an  addiljon 
teen  per  cent,  to  the  prcsen 
properly  distributed  over  the  ■ 
our  imports,  would  have  prodi 
about  that  sum,  and  this  would  i 
more  statesman- like  measure,  tb 
of  twenty-five  millions  of  dollai 
present,  or  any  other  condition 
credit  likely  to  exist,  under  the 
tration  of  President  Polk  and  I 
Walker. 

On  the  Hth  of  March.  184: 
Peel,  then  Premier  of  England,  i 
following  exhibit  to  the  House 
mons,  as  his  estimate  of  the  so- 
amount  of  the  British  revenue,  foi 
ending  the  5tb  of  April,  1643  :— 


Taxes,  (land  tax,  we  suppofie,)  4. 

Post  Office, 

Crown  Lands,  -      -         -       - 

MiscellanieH, 

Total,    £48, 

From  the  above  table  it  will 
ceivcd  that  more  than  one  hund 
ions  of  dollars,  almost  one 
enormous  income  of  England,  L 
from  the  customs.  The  amount  o 
and  imports,  upon  which  that  i 
sum  was  to  be  collected,  are  n 
and  we  have  not  at  band  the 
ascertaining,  but  we  may  be  sure, 
imports  rather  fell  short  than 
two  hundred  millions  of  dollan 
course,  the  average  duty  on  tt 
import  exceeded  fifty  per  cento 
is  the  English  doctrine  of  free  trac 
Secretary  Walker    lands    bo    Uj 


Secretary  of  the 


e  'rroMSur 


ctice,  for  the  British  tariff  baa 
!n  so  modified,  as  to  reduce 
)f  revenue  from  the  customs 
on  of  dollars.  The  only  ma- 
on  in  the  British  tariff,  which 
e  party  bruit  so  much,  is  the 

the  duties  on  bread  stuffs 
ns,  which  never  amounted  to 
dollars  a  year. 

lation  of  the  United  States 
aiLt«d  at  twenty  millions,  and 
,  year  our  exports  of  domestic 
value,  never  exceeded  about 

millions  of  dollars,  sometimes 
,  and  sometimes  a  little  less, 
.ion  of  the  British  isles  may 
d  at  twenty-eight  millions, 
be  no  doubt,  but  what  the 
lie  United  States,  in  propor- 

population,  are,  and  always 
;qual  to  the  exports  of  Eng- 
Dftion  to  her  population.  As 
.nufactures  nearly  everything 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
be  the  largest,  but  suppose 
sHUaX ;  then  if  twenty  milhons 
port  one  hundred  millions  of 
cnly-eight  millions  of  people 
t  one  hundred  and  forty  mill- 
iiice  ;  or  if  we  take  the  last 
bu^e  of  our  calculations,  and 

millions  of  people   exported 

und  fifty  millions  of  produue, 

same  rule,  twenty-eight  mill- 
le  would  export  two  hundred 
lions  of  produce,  so  that  the 
uties  would  still  be  about  fifty 
ipon  the  whole  imports  of  Eag- 
ixhibit  of  the  English  Premier 
an  enormous  amount  of  reve- 

coUected  from  imports  with- 


mmerce,  which  does  not  ox- 
mmerce  of  the  United  States 
one-third,  yet  this  enormous 
jully  paid  by  somebody,  with 

corapiaiut  by  the  people  of 
sept  the  trilling  sum  collected 
tuffs.      Take   away   the    com 

have  not  yielded  a  hundred 
lunds  sterling  a  year  for  the 
p'eikfs,  and  there  has  been  little 
kint  by  the  people  of  England, 
itiea  on  English  imports.    The 


oppress ii'cness  of  English  taxiitlt 
ceeds  from  the  excise,  the  land  Uti 
window  tax,  and  the  hearth  tax — in  sl 
from  the  taxes  properly  so  called,  and  not 
from  the  imports,  which,  properly  speak- 
ing, are  not  taxes.  Except  for  the  neces- 
saries of  life,  no  man  pays  an  impost 
unless  he  pleases,  and  the  necessaries  of 
life  are  the  subject  of  imposts  to  a  very 
small  extent  in  any  country,  becau^,  as 
a  general  rule,  every  nation  produces  its 
own  necessaries  of  life.  A  nation  that 
depended  on  other  nations  for  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
would  be  in  a  very  precarious  condition, 
and  could  not  long  exist  as  a  nation. 
Besides,  the  domestic  product  in  every 
nation  always  regulates  the  market  for 
the  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  bread  and 
meat ;  and  hence,  the  importer,  or  foreign 
producer,  and  not  the  consumer,  must  pay 
the  impost  on  these  articles.  Therefore 
it  is,  that  the  market  price  of  flour  in 
England  regulates  the  price  of  flour  in 
Ohio.  If  a  duty  of  one  dollar  a  barrel 
is  Imd  on  flour  in  England,  flour  immedi- 
ately falls  a  dollar  a  barrel  in  Ohio.  If 
that  duty  is  taken  off,  flour  rises  u  dollar 
a  barrel  in  Ohio ;  so  that  an  English  im- 
post on  flour  is,  in  reality,  a  tax  on  the 
people  of  Ohio  and  others,  who  supply 
the  English  markets,  and  not  on  the  peo- 
ple of  England.  A  duty  of  a  dollar  a 
barrel,  would  not  raise  the  price  of  Rour 
to  the  consumer  ten  cents  a  barrel.  The 
balance  of  the  impost  would  have  to  be 
paid  by  the  producer.  Hence,  the  hun- 
dred milUons  of  dollars  of  revenue,  which 
Ejigland  annually  collects  from  her  com- 
merce, is  not  paid  hy  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, but  by  the  people  of  the  whole 
world  with  whom  she  deals.  This  is  one 
of  the  main-springs  of  England's  power. 
She  levies  tribute  upon  the  whole  world, 
but  pays  tribute  to  nobody.  She  merely 
humbugs  the  nations  with  the  phantom  of 
free  trade. 

So  long  as  no  duty  is  imposed  on  tea, 
coffee,  and  spices,  an  opulent  farmer  and 
a  comfortable  Uvcr  in  our  country  will  be 
under  no  necessity  of  consuming  a  single 
article  in  his  family  on  which  either  a  lax 
or  a  duty  has  been  paid  by  anybody. 
How  absurd  then  to  talk  about  an  impost 
being  oppressive  to  the  people.  \>(\ia.t 
we  call  the  comforla  and  \uximes  of  ^e. 


mnpiiim^^ip! 


theii 


:ts  of  duties,  and 
in  proportion  to 
Q  urticle  smells 


of  money,  thn  more  distinction  its  use  will 
confer,  and  the  more  it  will  be  coveted  by 
tho«e  who  have  the  means  of  paying  forit. 
There  is  therefore  no  danger  that  high 
duties  will  ever  prevent  the  importatioi 
forei^m  products,  to  the  full  amount  of 
eiporlj.  The  history  of  English  commt 
funiisliea  abundant  proof  of  this  fact.  A 
duty  of  four  or  five  hundred  per  centum 
docs  not  prevent  the  consumpUon  of  to- 
bacco in  England,  from  which  the  govern- 
ment derives  an  enormous  revenue.  The 
greater  portion  of  this  revenue,  it  is  true,  i& 
paid  by  the  consumers,  but  up  to  some 
thirty  or  forty  per  cent,  the  producer  would 
pay  a  part.  So  a  duly  by  our  govern- 
ment, of  two  or  three  hundred  per  cent,  on 
wine  and  eilks,  would  not  prevent  them 
from  being  imported  and  consumed  in 
large  quanlitiea.  Who  ever  heard  of  an 
article  of  luxury  being  so  dear,  that  no- 
body would  buy  it  ?  High  duties  are  as 
much  and  even  more  complained  of  by 
producers,  than  by  consumers  ;  but  if  the 
duties  are  included  in  the  price  the  con- 
sumer pays  for  the  goods,  the  producer 
would  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  the 
duly.  If  Ji  duty  of  a  dollar  a  barrel  on 
flour  raised  the  price  of  flour  a  dollar  a 
barrel  in  the  English  market,  what  cause 
would  the  American  producer  have  to 
complain  of  the  duly  ?  Every  nation 
strives,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  to  have  its 
products  subjected  to  as  low  a  duty  as 
possible  by  foreign  governments ;  but  if  tlie 
consumer  pays  the  duty,  they  need  give 
themselves  no  trouble  on  that  Bubject.  If, 
then,  England  collects  a  revenue  of  over  a 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  on  her  com- 
merce, how  easily  could  the  United  States 
collect  half  that  sum  on  their  commerce. 
But  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  will  find  that 
this  caimol  be  done  by  reducing  the  duties 
on  imports. 

For  what  purpose  the  following  fanfaro- 
nade was  put  into  the  Secretary  8  Report 
we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  Perhaps  he 
thought  he  could  darken  counsel  by  a 
cloud  of  Rtalistics  and  big  figures,  and 
thus  conceal  hb  blunders  from  the  public 
eye  :  hut  if  this  was  his  object,  he  will  find 
"If  mistaken.  His  facts  in  the  follow- 
alion  are  all  false,  and  his  conclu- 


sions absurd,  as  we  shall  proceed  to  show. 
We  owe  an  apology  to  our  readers,  for  so 
long  a  quotation  of  such  stuff,  but  we 
could  not  well  abridge  or  divide  it  without 
marring  its  beauty.  The  Secretary  says : 
"  In  my  report  of  July  23, 1846,  it  was  shown 
that  the  annual  value  of  oar  product*  exceeds 
three  tliouaand  millions  ordoUare.  Our  popula- 
tion doubles  once  in  every  twenty-three  fears, 
and  our  products  quadruple  in  the  some  period 
— that  being  the  time  within  which  a  buui  cou- 
poundingitaelf  quarter  yearly  at  six  per  cent 
interent  will  be  quadrupled — as  is  ansUiaed 
here  by  the  aclusl  results.  Of  this  •3,iW(l,- 
000,000,  only  about  SI^O.OOO.OOO  WM  ex- 
ported abroad,  leaving  $3,860,000,000,  oMd 
Ht  home,  of  which  at  least  $600,000,000 
is  annually  interchanged  between  the  mi>- 
cral  Slates  of  the  Union.  Under  this  syKen, 
the  larger  the  area,  and  the  greater  |)m 
variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  prodncts,  tbemoie 
extensive  is  the  conunerce  which  muel  en« 
between  Ihe  Siatee,  and  the  greater  the  valoe 
of  the  Union.  We  see  then  here,  under  tht 
system  of  free  trade  among  the  States  of  the 
Union,  an  interchange  of  products  of  the  an- 
nual value  of  at  least  $500,000,000  among  our 
twenty-one  millions  of  people ;  whilst  onr  tool 
exchanges,  including  imports  and  expoRf, 
with  all  the  world  besides,  conlainins  a  popn' 
lotion  of  a  thousand  milliouB,  was  Taat  you 
0305,194,360,  being  an  increoae  sine«  llw  wt  i  ^ 
carifTover  the  preceding  year  of  870,01-1,647. 
Yet  the  exchanges  between  our  Stales,  consisl-  I 
ingof  a  population  of  tsventy-one  millions,  U-  * 
tng  of  the  yearly  »-alue  of  $500,000,000  «■ 
changed,  make  such  exchange  in  our  on  1,"" 
country  equal  lo  $23  81  per  individual  onniallj  ,^ 

of  our  own  product*,  and  red v ' ' 

of  oar  own  and  foreign  prodi 
and  exports,)  considered  ua  $30o',000,_  _ .    . 
all  the  rest  of  the  world,  to  the  annual  viJK 
of  thirty  cents  to  each  individual.    That  ia,oM 
person  of  the  Union  receives  and  exchao^ 
annimlly  of  onr  own  products  as  mneJi  if 
sevenly-nine  perEona  of  other  countries.  Wwt 
Uiia  exchange  with  foreign  countries  exieukJ 
to  ninety  cents  each,  it  would  bring  our  impoA 
nnd  exports  up  to  $900,000,000  per  annma. 
and    our  annual  revenue    from  duties   to  ■ 
sum  exceeding  $90,000,000.     An  addition  dl 
thirty  cents  each  to  the   consumption  of  Nt 
products  exchanged   from   State   to    Slate  bt 
our  own   people,  would  fumiHli  an  inertaMi 
market   of  tlie    value  only  of  $6,30njKW; 
of  thirty  centa  each,  Sj  - 
htnges  with  tlie  p      ' 
give  US  a  markc 
additional  value  of  $300,000,000  per  aj 
our  exports.     Such  an  addition  caunol 
by  refumng  lo  receive  in  exchange  the  » 
of  other  nations,  and  demanding   tl 
000,<JOO  per  annum  in  specie,  whi^i  a 


exchMp  L 
tr  impcua  l^ 

■.OOOwiii  r 
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I.  But,  by  receiving  foreign  prO' 
3W  duties  in  exchange  for  our  ex- 
mi  augmeniation  might  take  place, 
ibstgcle  to  such  ejtchangPB  are  the 
tlie  freights.  But  the  freight  from 
nB  to  DiDeton  d'lSen  hut  Utile  from 
m  Liverpool  and  Boston ',  and  the 
>iD  many  points  in  the  interior  Is 
n  from  England  to  the  United  States, 
iverage  freight  from  the  Ohio  river 
re  is  greater  than  from  tire  latter 
verpool;  yet  the  annual  exchanges 
i  between  the  Ohio  and  Baltimore 
many  millions  that  between  Balti- 
liverpool.  The  Canadas  and  adja- 
Lccs  upon  our  borders,  withapopula- 
lan  two  millions,  exchange  imports 
s  with  us  less  in  amouut  than  the 
innecticut,  with  a  population  of  300,- 
wing  that,  if  Ibeee  provinces  were 
ti  as  by  free  trade,  our  annual  ex- 
ith  them  woulJ  rise  to  $40,000,000. 
e  freight,  then,  that  creates  the  chief 
interchanges  of  products  between 
ind  foreign  rountnes,  but  the  duties, 
reflect,  also,  lliat  exchange  of  pro- 
nds  chiefly  upon  diveiaity — which  is 
;ween  our  own  country  and  the  rest 
Id,  than  between  the  different  Slates 
lion — under  a  Bvalem  of  reciprocal 
nilh  all  the  world,  tlie  augmentation 
ni  greater  diversilv  of  products  would 
liminution  caiispd  by  freight  Thus. 
rn  States  exchange  no  cotton  wiih 
,  nor  the  Western  States  liour.  nor 
icluriug  Slates  like  fabrics.  Diver- 
iucta  is  es^iential  lo  exchanges;  and 
I  and  America  were  nniled  by  sbso- 
raiie,  the  reciprocal  exchanges  be- 
n  would  soon  far  exceed  the  whole  for- 
erce  of  both  ;  and  witli  reciprocal  free 
all  nations,  our  own  country,  with  its 
It  advantages,  would  measure  ils  nn- 
in  imports  and  exports  by  llioutwnds 
of  dollars." 

■arned  Report,  in  which  the  8ec- 
^a  he  has  shown  that  the  annual 
of    our  products  exceeds   three 

millions  of  dollars,  we  hsve 
in,  and  we  are  therefore  unao- 
with  the  process  of  reasoning  by 

thinks  ho  has  shown  that  mug- 
ict.  Wo  suppose,  however,  Ihnt 
ade  use  of  the  statistical   tables 

undur  the  direction  and  supcrin- 

of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents. 

care  not  for  his  statistics  or  his 

We  know,  and  every  man  of 

lense  who  will  reflect  a  moment 

subject,  may  know,  that  they 
Lo  an  enormoiu  eitent.    The  pro- 


duetA  of  last  year,  the  largeEt         " 
in  the  United  Slates,  did  not  exceed,  uoi. 
probably  fell  short  of  fifteen  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars  in  value. 

It  is  a  well  established  principle  of  po- 
litical ecotiomy,  that  the  connumption  of  a 
nation  must,  and  always  will,  about  cq" 
its  production.  If  then  three  thousi 
milliona  were  produced  in  a  year,  three 
thousand  millions  must,  in  some  form  or 
other,  be  consumed  in  a  year,  or  it  would 
not  answer  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
produced.  Now  does  any  man  in  his  senses 
believe,  that  this  nation  ecer  consumed,  in 
one  year,  products  of  the  value  of  thrcf 
thousand  milliona  of  dollars  ?  Suppose  ttw 
people  of  the  United  States  to  be  tweo 
milliDDj',  and  the  average  consumption 
products  per  capita  would  be  one  hundr^i 
and  fifty  dollars  in  value.  Now  can  t 
man  who  haa  any  knowledge  of  the  ds 
fare  of  the  ^reat  mass  of  our  population, 
believe,  thot  men,  women,  children  and 
slaves  consume  upon  an  average  products 
of  the  value  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars per  annum  ?  The  thing  is  wholly  in- 
credible. One  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
would  enable  each  individual  to  pay  two 
dollars  a  week  for  his  board,  and  have  Bfty 
dollars  ayear  wherewith  loclothe  himself. 
The  people  of  the  United  Stales  would  be 
much  indebted  to  Mr.  Secretary  Walker, 
if  he  would  make  good  his  assertion  with 
regard  to  their  wealth.  The  great  mass 
of  our  population  do  not  consume  food  of 
the  value  of  thirty  dollars  a  head  per  year, 
and  although  a  great  many  (yet  a  small 
number  in  comparison  to  the  whole)  con- 
sume ten  times  that  amount,  yet  if  we  set 
down  sixty  dollars  a  head  as  the  amount 
con.iumed  by  each  individual,  it  will  proba- 
bly be  a  liberal  allowance,  which  would 
make  the  annual  consumption  twelve  hun- 
dred millions  for  twenty  millions  of  people  ; 
and  this  ia  probably  the  full  amount  of  our 
annual  production. 

There  is  another  process  of  reasoning 
which  will  conduct  us  lo  about  the  same 
conclusion.  Exclude  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  those  classes  who  do  not  labor, 
and  it  will  leave  about  one-fourth  of  the 
population  for  productive  laborers.  In  a 
population  then  of  twenty  millions  there 
will  be  five  millions  of  productive  laborers. 
Now  these  laborers  must  average  six  hun- 
dred doUara  each  in  order  to  maVe  auag^c- 
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gale  of  three  1     us(  illions.  But  every 

man  who  knund  Oii  ng  about  labor, 
knows  that  such  s  .  iljon  is  utterly  ab- 
surd. If  we  aujij  jh  laborer  to  pro- 
duce two  hundred  uiii,  Fty  dollars  a  year, 
it  will  be  a  liberal  allowunce.  This  would 
(jive  an  annual  product  of  twelve  hundred 
millions.  In  tbe  division  of  this  product 
between  labor  and  capital,  wc  should  prob- 
ably be  required  to  give  to  labor  two- thirds, 
equal  to  eight  hundred  millions,  and  to 
capital  one-third,  equal  to  four  hundred 
millions.  As  women  and  children  engage 
in  some  labor,  it  may  be  thought  that  our 
estimate  of  the  number  of  laborers  is  too 
small ;  but  there  are  those  who  consider 
the  number  of  voters  in  a  State  where  suf- 
frage is  universal,  a  fair  measure  of  the 
number  of  productive  laborers.  If  so, 
then  our  estimate  is  too  large.  But  if  we 
have  under-estimated  the  number  of  pro- 
ductive laborers,  we  have  also  over-esti- 
mated the  product  of  each  laborer,  as  every 
man  Icnows  who  has  been  either  in  the 
habit  of  laboring  himself  or  employing 
others  to  labor  for  him. 

But  enlravagart  and  absurd  as  the  Sec- 
retary's facta  are,  his  reaaoning  upon  those 
facts  is,  if  possible,  BtiU  more  extrava- 
gant and  absurd.  Our  population,  he  tells 
us.  doubles  every  twpnty-lhree  years,  and 
our  products  quadruple  in  the  same  time. 
And  by  what  process  of  reasoning,  gentle 
reader,  do  you  suppose  he  arrives  at  such 
a  sage  conclusion  ?  Why,  forsooth,  the 
Secretary  says,  that  "  any  sum  compound- 
ing itself  quarter  yearly  at  six  per  cent, 
interest,  will  be  quadrupled  in  that  time." 
Now  if  there  be  the  slightest  connrction 
between  hh  premise  and  his  conclusion, 


oper 
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jiossible  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti 
t.ury  of  the  United  States  believes  that 
productions  were  four  times  as  grea 
1847  as  they  were  in  1824,  and  that  they 
will  be  four  times  as  great  in  1870  as  they 
were  in  1 847  ?     It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
stalislics  of  the  learned    Beerelarv   have 
uddled  his  brain,  and  confounded  his  pi 
crs  of  ratiocination. 

Of  this  three  thousand  millions  of  pro- 
ducts, only  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
are  exchanged  with  forogn  nations,  equal 
to  only  fifteen  cents  a  head  on  the  whole 
population  of  the  world.  The  balance  is 
wed  al  home.     Of  this  balance  five  hun- 


dred millions  arc  exchanged  annually 
among  the  States,  equal  to  tweaity-three 
dollars  and  eighty-one  cents  per  head  of 
our  whole  population,  and  inis,  we  are 
told,  is  in  consequence  of  free  trade  among 
theStatesI  "Ifourforeigncomroerce were 
increased  to  ninety  cents  per  head  for  the 
whole  world,  (estimating  the  population  of 
the  world  at  a  thousand  millions,)  it  would 
give  us  an  annual  revenue  of  at  least  ninety 
millions  of  dollars."  Surely,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, were  the  sky  to  fall  we  should  catch 
larks.  "An  addition  of  thirty  cents  for 
each  individual  to  the  consumption  of  om 
products  exchanged  from  &tal«  to  State,  by 
our  own  people,  would  furnish  an  increased 
market  of  the  value  of  only  six  and  three- 
tenths  millions  of  dollars,  whereas  an  in- 
crease of  thirty  cents  each  by  a  system  of 
liberul  exchanges  with  the  people  of  al) 
the  world,  woSd  give  us  a  market  for  an 
additional  value  of  three  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  per  annum  of  our  exports," 
Very  true,  Mr.  Secretary  ;  but  should  we 
have  the  three  hundred  millions  to  ex- 
change ?  The  proper  way  to  cook  yonr 
hare,  we  are  lold,  is  first  to  catch  him. 
But  the  Secretary  tells  us,  that,  "by  re- 
cdving  foreign  products  at  low  dntiei,  in 
exchange  for  our  products,  such  an  aug- 
mentation might  take  place !"  Very  like  i 
whale !  The  only  obstacles,  says  the  Sec- 
retary, arc  the  duties  and  the  freights. 
We  opine,  on  the  contrary,  that  our  labor- 
ers would  find  other  obstacles  to  an  in- 
creased production  of  three  hundred 
million  dollars  worth  of  products.  "The 
Canadas  and  adjacent  pro\-inces  upon  our 
borders,  with  a  population  of  near  tm 
millions,  exchange  imports  and  eiporis 
with  us,  less  in  amount  than  the  State  rf 
Connecticut,  with  a  population  of  tht« 
hundred  thousand,  sliowing  that  if  these 
provinces  were  united  with  us  by  fiV 
trade,  our  annual  exchanges  with  then 
would  ri.se  to  forty  millions  of  doUan." 
Surely,  Mr.  Secretary,  you  don't  say  tto 
in  sober  earnestness  I  The  Secretary  winds 
up  his  fanfaronade  with  the  followiog 
flourish  :  "  If  England  and  America  wen 
united  by  an  absolute  free  trade,  the  recip- 
rocal exchanges  between  them  would  som 
far  exceed  the  whole  foreign  commerce  rf 
both  ;  and  with  reciprocal  fre«  trade  wilhaU 
nations,  our  own  country,  with  its  pre-em- 
inent advantages,  would  measure  it«  annW 
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trade  in  imports  and  exports  by  thoiisiinds 
of  millions."  We  have  no  recollection  of 
ever  having  read  a  puff  of  u  quack  medi- 
cine equal  to  this. 

Some  of  the  Secretary's  figures  are  8o 
strange,  that  we  cannot  make  he-ad  or  tail 
of  them,  and  presume  them  to  be  mis- 
prints.   Take  for  example  the  following ; — 

"  By  table  BB,  It  appears  that  the  aa^en- 
tation  of  uur  domestic  exportii,  exclusive  of 
specie,  last  year,  compared  willi  tlie  preceding 
pear,  wa.'i  948,866,803,  or  npwarda  of  48  per 
7«nt..  and,  at  the  same  rate  per  ceal.  per  annum 
>f  aiinmeutation,  would  nmount  In  IS49,  per 
able  CC,  to  9329,959,993,  or  much  greater 
itau  the  dotneetic  export  from  State  to  State. 
[See  tables  from  7  to  13,  incluflive.)  The  fu- 
ure  per  centagc  of  increase  miy  aoi  be  bo 
rreat ;  but  our  capacity  for  eoch  increased  pro- 
iuctioo  Is  proved  to  exist,  and  Ibat  we  could 
urni^h  these  eiporW  fsr  above  the  domestic 
lernand,  if  they  could  be  exchanged  free  of 
luly  in  the  ports  of  all  natiooB." 

The  following  paragraph  looks  very 
Duch  as  though  the  Secretary  cither  had 
jecouie  or  was  about  to  become  a  Fourier- 
te: — 

"  When  all  oar  eapitaliats  (as  some  already 
lave]  shall  surely  Snd  it  lo  bo  their  true  inter- 
»t,  in  adilUion  to  the  wap^ea  paid  to  the  Ameri- 
ca workman,  to  allow  him  voluntarily,  because 
t  augments  tha  prodts  of  capital,  a  fair  interest 
n  these  profile,  and  elevate  iiim  to  the  rank  of 
L  partner  in  the  concern,  we  may  then  defy  all 
:oaa  petition." 

Bui  whatever  may  be  the  meaning  of 
Jiis,  we  are  iuclined  to  believe  that  the 
Secretary's  term  of  office  is  too  short  to 
enable  him  to  convert  the  whole  United 
States  into  phalanxes,  groups  and  series. 

Oq  tliia  wise  do  the  President  and  SeC' 
■etary  urgue  in  favor  of  the  tariff  of  1 846  ; 
>ut  the  merits  of  that  act  are  not  confined 
o  the  reduction  of  duties.  "  It  is  not 
loly  the  reduced  duties,  that  have  pro- 
laced  these  happy  results,  (says  the  Sec- 
'etaxy,)  but  the  mode  of  reduction,  the 
iubatitutioQ  of  the  ad  calarem  for  unequal 
Lad  oppressive  minimums  and  specific  du- 
iea."  But  without  quoting  farther,  it  may 
le  stilted  gcaerally,  that  both  the  Presi- 
ient  and  Secretary  assume  the  fact,  as  the 
laais  of  tbeir  arguments,  that  aspecific  duty 
ipon  an  article  which  excludes  it  from  our 
narket,  is  a  tax  upon  the  consumer  of  the  do- 


mestic article  to  the  tuliomount  of  tbedut 
Thus,  a  duty  of  ten  centa  a  yai-d  on  cottL 
goods,  which  sell  in  our  market  for  e 
cents  a  yard,  is  nevertheless  a  lai  on 
poor  consumer  of  the  domestic  article 
ten  cents  a  yard ;  and  a  duty  of  a  dollar  ^ 
pair  oa  brogan  shoes,  would  be  a  tax  of  a 
dollar    a    pair     on    American    brogans. 
although    they  could    be  bought  in  a 
quantity  for  seventy-five  cents  a  pair  ;  a 
so  a  duty  of  one  dollar  a  bushel  on  wheui 
would   be  a  tux   on   the  poor  Americai 
laborer  of  one  dollar  a  bushel  on  all  tbt 
wheat  with  which  he  feeds  his  poor  chil- 
dren, although  fifty  cents  should  be  tl 
highest  price  he  ever  paid  for  a  bushel 
wheat.      Now  this  is  all  ad  caplattd 
vulgui,  and  the  President  and  Secrets 
both  know  it,  and  although  it  might  uc 
tolerated  on  the  stump,  yet  when  gravely 
put  forth  from  the  high  places  they  occupy, 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Bepubhc. 

The  Secretary  also  says,  "  The  grc 
argument  for  protecdon  (by  which  1 
means  high  duties)  is,  that  by  diminii 
lag  imports  the  balance  of  trade  is  turn 
in  our  iavor,  brining  specie  into  the  cooii- 
iry."  If  theSecrelary  does  not  know  this 
to  be  an  untruth,  he  is  even  a  greater 
blockhead  than  we  had  supposed  liim  to 
be.  We  have  heard  no  such  argument,  by 
any  intelligent  advocate  of  either  high 
duties  or  a  protective  tariff,  in  the  last 
twenty-five  years.  That  some  very  absurd 
arguments  have  been  urged,  both  in  and 
out  of  Cong^ress,  in  favor  of  protecting 
duties,  is  very  true,  but  Mr.  Secretary 
Walker  must  not  assume  that  he  refutes 
the  policy  of  a  protecting  tariff,  by  refuting 
some  of  the  argumenta  of  its  advocates. 
It  is  true,  that  the  old  school  political 
economists  advocated  high  duties,  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  imports  of  specie, 
but  Mr.  Hume  anil  Adam  Smith  showed 
the  fallacy  of  that  idea  before  our  revolu- 
tion, and  the  doctrine  has  never  prevailed 
in  this  country  among  intelhgcnt  political 
economists.  High  duties  are  advocated 
by  chose  who  understand  the  subject,  for 
the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  treasury. 
Protecting  duties  are  advocated  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  and  extending  the 
market  for  our  products  ;  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  for 
example,  a  steady  and  sure  market  for  all 
the  products  of  th^  fiunu  nX.  VV\^  own 
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iloor,  instead  o.  them  to  seek  a 

market  across  ■  itic  ;  for  the  pnr- 

pose    of    enab  a  to   make   their 

exchanges  in  <  instead  of  Liver- 

pool.    Protficring  ai  may  or  may  not 

augment  the  revenue,  if  they  afford  com- 
plete protection,  by  excluding  the  foreign 
article  altogether,  they  will  not  augment 
ihe  revenue,  because  they  will  notincreBse 
the  average  of  duty  on  tbe  wboli  impor- 
tation ;  but  if  tbe  duty  ia  raised,  but  not 
so  bigh  as  to  exclude  tbe  foreign  article, 
the  revenue  will  be  replenished.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow,  as  the  Secretary 
seems  to  suppose,  that  the  general  revenue 
will  be  increased  by  an  increased  revenue 
on  a  particidar  article.  Protecting  duties, 
therefore,  may  greatly  increase  and  secure 
a  market  for  our  own  products,  without 
either  increasing  or  diminishing  the  gen- 
eral revenue.  The  home  market,  notwith- 
standing all  Mr.  Secretary  Walker  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  is  of  three  times  the 
value  to  us,  that  the  foreign  is  or  even  will 
be. 

Two  things  are  essential  to  commerce  : 
^oods  for  sale,  and  a  market  where  they 
can  be  sold ;  in  other  words,  sellers  and 
buyers.  If  there  be  no  goods  for  sale, 
tlicrc  can  be  no  mai'kct,  and  if  tliere  arc 
no  buyers  there  will  he  no  goods  for  sale. 
But  Mr.  Secretarv  Walker  seems  to  think 
that  if  we  have  plenty  of  buyers,  no  mat- 
ter about  the  goods,  they  will  come  of 
themselves  when  wanted.  Hence  our 
exports  are  to  equal  thousands  of  millions 
as  soon  as  free  trade  shall  give  us  all  the 
world  for  customers ! 

■'The  new  tariff."  says  Mr.  Secretary 
Walker,  "is  no  longer  an  experiment ;  the 
problem  is  solved,  and  experience  proves 
that  the  new  system  yields  more  revenue, 
enhances  wages,  and  advances  more  rap- 
idly the  public  prosperity,"  thnn  the  old 
fivslem,  we  suppose,  though  the  Secretary 
does  not  say  so.  The  experience  of  a  year 
of  famine  in  Europe,  with  the  most  boun- 
tiful harvest  ever  known  in  this  country, 
has,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  solved 
the  problem.  The  experience  of  a  single 
extraordinary  year  has  overthrown  the 
experience  of  a  liundred  preceding  ordi- 
nary years !     And  although  the  re\-eaue 


from  a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  exports 
under  the  tariff  of  1S«.  was  less  than  the 
revenue  from  one  hundred  and  two  mill- 
ions under  the  tariff  of  1842,  yet  tbe 
problem  is  solved,  that  the  new  system 
produces  more  revenue  than  the  old  !  We 
have  no  patience  to  reason  longer  with  so 
absurd  a  man,  and  therefore  oiGmiss  bim. 
We  cannot,  however,  take  our  leave  of 
the  President,  without  expressing  our 
regret  that  he  should  have  attempted  to 
disguise  the  truth  in  his  late  Message  to 
Congress.  His  high  station  ought  to  have 
placed  him  above  all  subterfuge  or  trick- 
ery for  the  purpose  of  BustBining  a  favor- 
ite theory.  This  dirty  work  should  have 
been    left  to    the  tuiderstrappers  of  his 

Early  in  Congress  and  out  of  it.  V/hm 
e  gave  forth  the  responses  of  the  Treas- 
ury department,  he  should  have  g^ven  then 
forth  fairly,  and  not  have  made  one'uded 
statements.  Why  did  he  not  confine  him- 
self to  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of 
June  last  ?  Why  lug  in  five  months  of  the 
following  year?  But  if  he  thought  j>ropff 
to  give  the  amount  of  revenue  under  iht 
tariff  of  1846,  why  did  he  not  also  gitr 
the  imports  and  exports  of  that  year* 
Was  he  afraid  that  the  people  would  « 
that  the  revenue  under  the  tariff  of  18M 
was  some  ten  or  twelve  millions  of  dollsB 
le-ss  than  it  would  have  been  under  the  tariff 
of  18-12  ?  It  almost  surpasses  belief,  that* 
man  of  common  sense  could  be  sincere  in 
the  opinion,  that  a  reduction  of  the  dntiei 
would  increase  Ihe  rei-enue  ;  yet  it  caniwl 
be  doubted,  that  President  Polk  and  bi 
party  leaders  were  sincere  in  that  opin)« 
or  they  never  would  have  pa.sscd  an  i« 
which  would  greatly  reduce  the  revenue, 
at  the  same  tjme  that  they  entered  opM 
an  expensive  war.  which  would,  at  l»tt, 
double  the  expenses  of  the  Oovemment 
Had  ihey  doubled  the  duties  instead  rf 
halving  them,  they  would  have  actrf 
much  more  like  sensible  men  and  practi- 
cal statesmen.  The  people  will  find  eit 
by  and  by,  that  empincs  and  dcmngc^Mi 
make  expensive  rulers.  They  will  find  H 
the  cheapest  course  in  the  end  to  plaK 
capable  men  at  the  head  of  their  GovelB- 
ment.  D.  B. 

Cincinnati,  Oluo. 
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Las  Paptllotab!  Such  U  the  title  of 
the  two  valumes  of  poetry  we  have  before 
OS — a  title  which  would  be  singular  indeed, 
if  it  were  not  accounted  for  by  the  pro- 
fessioD  of  the  Buthor.  Jasmin  is,  indeed, 
a  coiffeur,  and  pcrfonns  the  menial  offices 
of  bis  profession  with  all  the  accuracy  of 
a  Figaro  ;  but  when  bin  work  is  done,  be 
does  not,  like  so  many  of  the  brotherhood, 
spend  his  time  in  laying  in  a  stock  of 
scandal  and  gossip,  which  be  may  retail 
,  the  next  morning,  when  standing  behind 
f  the  chair  of  some  fair  lady,  whose  chief 
I  delight  it  often  is,  to  listen  to  such  etories. 
No!  Jasmin,  when  he  has  laid  aside  his 
raxors  and  his  curling-tongs,  dei'otes  to 
the  Muses  his  hours  of  leisure.  This  con- 
trast between  the  vulgar  occupation  of 
the  poet  of  Agcn,  and  the  truly  beauti- 
ful poetry  we  find  in  his  works,  is  par- 
ticularly striking,  in  an  age  when  poetry 
seems  to  have  sought  a  refuge  m  the 
bigber  classes  of  society,  and  to  have 
becomi-  rather  the  pansetemi  of  the  man 
of  fortune  than  the  conscientious  exprea- 
sion  of  ft  popular  feeling.  The  class  of 
poets  to  wliich  Jasmin  belongs  is,  at  pres- 
ent, very  limited.  He  is  essentially  a 
I  popular  poet.  Sprung  from  the  lower 
wdern  of  society,  an  artisan  himself,  he 
has,  in  all  his  poetic  effusions,  addressed 
Umself  to  the  multitude,  not  to  the  select 
few.  In  former  times  it  was  not  uneom- 
■UMi  to  find  a  poet  thus  devoted  to  the 
entertainment  and  to  the  instruction  of  the 
r  crowd.  Judging  of  past  ages,  by  means 
•at  that  knowledge  of  general  facts  which 
tiHary  affords — for  history  deigns  not  to 
-  descend  into  the  details  of  every  private 
^  Sfe — we  almost  fancy  that  there  was  a 
jfc  lime  when  poetry  circulated  in  the  world, 
p-M  freely  as  the  air  we  breathe, — when 
«rery  man  was  a  poet,  if  not  to  create,  at 
teoBt  to  understand  and  to  feel.  When 
Ihe  atmosphere  is  full  of  mists  and  va- 
pors, objects  seen  al  a  distance    appear 


larger  than  nature  ;  eo  when  we  loci  hf 
into  tlie  past,  things  become  raagmfii 
and  we  involuntarily  esaggerate  lh«r 
mensions.     It  is  thus  in  the  present  OEM. 
but    yet  we   think  it  may  be  said,  that 
among  the  ancicnt«,  as  well  as  during  tk' 
middle    ages,    poetry   was    more   widel 
dilFused,   and    bad   a    more    direct    a" 
powerful    influence  on    the    destinies 
mankind,    than   it  has   in  modem   tux 
The    distance  which  separated    the  p 
from  those  who  listened  to  his  versos,  w 
then    less   great.     Between    them    thei 
seemed  to  be  established  an  electric  cbui 
He    often    borrowed    from    the    peopW 
images,  which  he  returned,  nfter  nan"" 
given  to  them  a  new  lustre,  a  new  bri 
lancy,  as   the  glass  refracts    the  rays 
the  sun  with  increased   intensity.      G 
earlier  Greek  bards  went  from  place 
place  reciting  their  verses,  until  they  be- 
came indelibly  engraved  in  the  hearts  of 
their  hearers.     In  the   middle  ages,  the 
minstrel,  or  the  troubadour,  was  the  favor- 
ite of  III!   chisses.     In  the  cai^lle  of  the 
feudal  baron,  he  would  arouse  the  ardent 
and  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  guests  assem- 
bled around  the  festive  board,  by  the  recital 
of  the  noble  exploits  of  Arthur  and  his 
barons,    or  the   valor   of  those    devoted 
Christians,  who  crossed  the  seas  to  rescue 
the  sepulchre  of  their  Saviour  from  an  in- 
fidel foe ;  or  else  he  would  bewail,  in  strains 
so  pathetic,  the  untimely  fate  of  some  fair 
maiden,  that  every  eye  would  be  moisten- 
ed with  tears  of  pity  and  compiission.    But 
it  was  not  alone  in  the  mansions  of  the 
great,  that  the  voice  of  the  poet  was  beard. 
The  peasant,  too,  would  lend  an    ear  to 
his   songs,   and  himself  repeat   them,  to 
beguile  the  weary  hours    of  labor ;  and, 
alas !  how  weary  must  those  liours  have 
been,  when  he  knew  that  it  was  not  he 
who  was  lo  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  labor, 
but  his  tyrannical  master.    How  different  is 
theoccupaiionof  the  poet  inour  own  times! 

Mde  Scieacoa  elArtsd'Agca.    Ageik-- 
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3hut  up  ID  the  na  iinliDos  of  a  dense- 

ly populated  city,  ur  at  best,  inhabiting 
some  country-scat.  In  which  he  is  fortunate 
indeed,  if,  at  evory  hour  of  the  day,  the 
shi-ill  whiatle  of  a  railroad  train  does  not 
break  in  upfm  bis  meditalions,  the  only 
means  he  possesses  of  acting  on  his  fel- 
low-men, is  the  press — a  powerful  engine 
indeed,  but  how  inferior,  when  the  heart 
is  to  be  touched,  to  the  varied  tones  of 
the  poet's  voice  when  he  recites  his  own 
verses.  The  poet,  now,  is  the  invisible  be- 
ing who  sels  the  poppets  oo  the  stage  in 
motion ;  in  former  days  he  was  himself  tbe 
actor.  We  may  indeed  bo  touched  by  the 
tlioughts  which  he  expresses,  for  there  Is 
a  secret  harmony  between  different  minds, 
wliich  enables  them  to  communicate  with- 
out any  material  intermediary;  but  still, 
we  ihink  that  the  poet,  who  addressed 
himself  directly  to  the  public,  could  more 
Siuily  awitkcn  deep  emotions  in  the  breast 
of  his  hearers.  Let  us  not,  however,  be 
misapprehended.  We  would  not  be  un- 
derstood to  express  a  regret  for  the  past. 
Tills  is  but  a  simple  statement  of  tacts. 
We  belong  not  to  that  class  of  worship- 
pers of  all  tliat  is  gone  by,  who.  ta  their 
admiration  for  what  no  longer  exists,  for- 
get the  bt'aiitios  and  the  blessings  of  the 
jircsont  hour.  The  progress  of  civiliza- 
tion modifies  everyihing.  Poetry,  in  an 
age  of  material  improvement,  and  of  sci- 
cntiGc  discovery,  cannot  be  the  same  as  In 
an  age  when  love  and  war  seemed  alone 
to  reign  in  the  world.  But  it  may  sliU, 
It  does  still  exist,  although  modified  in  its 
manifestation.  At  a  period  of  liigh  intel- 
lectual culture,  poetry  must,  of  course, 
partake  in  some  degree  of  the  philoso- 
phical spirit  of  the  limes.  Happy  then, 
when  it  docs  not  take  the  form  of  the 
stately  and  almost  supernatural  indiffer- 
ence of  a  Goethe,  or  the  impassioned 
skepticism  of  a  Byron !  But  even  in  these 
ages  of  improved  civiliaation,  the  simple 
voice  of  pure  and  natural  poetry  is  still 
at  limes  he;ird.  In  an  age  of  political  and 
sociiil  reform,  like  our  own,  when  all  the 
idols  of  the  past  are  falling,  one  by  one, 
to  the  ground,  there  are  stdl  some  poets, 
who^c  poetry  flows  on  in  a  calm  and 
tranquil  stream,  and  fills  the  soul  with 
nought  but  pure  and  healthful  instructions. 
^Higbts  in  these  contrasts.  In  a 
iJ,  ebe,  at  times,  brings  forth 


flowers ;  at  the  foot  of  the  glaciers,  she 
places  verdant  meadowa  and  genial  springs, 
as  if  to  show  that,  even  when  she  seems 
to  have  become  extinct,  she  can,  by  the 
secret  forces  of  which  she  is  the  mistress, 
arise  with  renovated  vigor.  Thus  in  ages 
of  comparative  barbarity,  she  often  unci- 
pectcdly  bursts  forth  with  astonishing  force 
and  brilliancy ;  and  in  ages  whea  civiU- 
lalion  seems  to  have  reached  so  high  a 
pinnacle,  as  to  leave  nothing  more  for  her 
to  do,  she  still  asserts  her  power,  and 
shows  that  she  is  greater  than  civilization. 
She  is  not  particiuarcitlicr  about  the  garb 
in  which  genius  is  clothed.  She  often 
spurns  the  glare  of  pure  and  elegant  form, 
and  pours  her  richest  gifts  into  a  recipient 
of  more  homelv  shape  and  material.  High 
intellectual  culture  is  not  always  the  ne- 
cessary companion  of  genius.  It  is  nol 
alone  by  the  contemplation  and  study  of 
masterpieces,  thai  the  poet  is  enabled  to 
produce  works  of  which  he  may  say,  with 
the  great  Roman  poet, 

"  Excgi  monumentura  aero  perennius." 
Imitation  is  useless.  The  poet  may. 
it  is  true,  borrow  from  others,  but  eren 
that  which  he  borrows  must  be  new^ 
created  within  liim,  if  it  is  to  go  foiib  in  a 
poetic  form.  lie  must  surround  himscif 
by  that  spiritual  soUtude,  in  which  the 
voice  of  the  world  may  yet  be  heard,  bat 
in  which  it  only  reaches  him  in  a  purer 
and  more  hallowed  tone.  Such  a  poet 
may  well  be  found  in  the  lower  ranks  of 
society.  There  is,  indeed,  a  youthful 
force  and  vigor  of  intellect  b  those  whose 
faculties  have  not  been  wasted  on  t 
vast  a  number  of  objects.  Their  Iboughu 
are  concentrated  on  some  few  great  points. 
Unincumbered  by  the  immense  mass  of 
kntiwlcdgc  which  ages  have  accuniulat«d. 
they  can,  when  genius  lends  them  wings. 
tako  the  most  bold  and  lofty  flights. 
.Such  a  child  of  nature  is  Jasmin,  the  bar- 
ber poet. 

Jaques  Jasmin,  or  Jaqueou  Jansemin,  (u 
he  is  called  in  his  native  patois,)  was  born 
in  the  year  1787  or  1788  at  Agen.  Hi» 
father  was  a  tailor,  who,  although  he  did 
not  know  how  to  write,  composed  almoil 
all  the  principal  coupleU  which  were  sung 
in  the  popular  festivities  of  the  neighboring 
country.  Jaquos'  father  and  mother  were 
both  poor,  but  he  was  as  happy  as  a  priiic« 
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he  was  a,  child,  for  he  had  not  yet 
the  meaning  of  those  two  words — 
od  poor.  Until  the  age  of  ten,  he 
almost  all  ius  time  in  the  open  (ur 
^  with  his  litlJe  companions  or  cutting 

In  the  long  wioKr  evenings,  he 
sic  at  the  fanuly  fireside  on  his 
ather's  knee  and  listen  to  those  won- 
slories  which  we  all  hare  heard  as 
!ii,  but  which  in  the  child  of  genius 
«  said  to  be  the  first  caus«  which 
<ps  the  poetic  inspiration  with  which 
endowea.  But  these  happy  days 
not  last.  One  day,  as  he  was  play- 
the  street,  he  saw  his  grandfather 
to  the  bospitaL  '■  Why  have  you 
B  ?  Where  arc  yoti  gomg  ?"  were 
oy'a   questions  at    this  melancholy 

"  To  the  hospilAl,"  was  the  reply ; 
there  that  the  Jansemins  must  die." 
lays  afterwards  the  old  man  was  no 

From  that  lime  Jasmin  knew  how 
le  was.  How  bitter  was  this  eipe- 
to  him  !  He  fell  no  longer  any  in- 
in  hb  childish  pastimes-  As  he  has 
I  beautifully  expressed  it,  if  any- 
drew  from  him  a  smile,  it  was  but 
le  pale  rays  of  the  sun  on  a  rainy 
One  morning,  however,  he  saw  bis 
r  with  a  smihng  countenance.  What 
lad  happened  ?  She  had  succeeded 
liag  admittance  for  him  in  a  charity 
In  hii  months  afterwards  he 
read  ;  in  six  months  more,  he  could 
in  the  celebration  of  mass  ;  b  an- 
^  months,  he  could  sing  the  Can- 
(jo,  and  in  two  years  from  the  time 
he  first  went  to  school  he  was  ad- 
into  a  seminary.  Here,  however, 
mained  but  six  months.  He  was 
ed  from  thence  on  account  of  a  rather 
ious  adventure  with  a  peasant  mrl, 
lerhaps  still  more  because  he  had 
some  sweetmeats  belonging  to  the 
>r  of  the  establishment.  The  de- 
>f  his  family  was  gre^t  at  this  unei- 
I  eient.  for  they  had  been  fumislied 
iread  at  least  once  a  week  from  the 
iry.  They  were  now  without  money 
rithout  bread !  But  what  will  a 
r  not  dg  for  her  children !  His 
r  had  a  ring — her  wedding  ring: 
d  ii.  and  the  children  had  bread  once 
at  least  fur  a  few  days.  He  was 
I  learn  a  trade  ;  he  became  the  ap- 
«  of  a  hair-dresser,  and  as  soon  as 


be  could,  opened  a  shop,     an  skih 
coiffeur,  and,  we  may  add,  the   chan 
verges   which  he  had  already  compo! 
soon  brought  him  customers.     He  marr 
and  his  wife,  who  at  first  objected  tc 
wasting  his  time  in  writing  poetry.  &. 
urged  him  to  do  so  when  she  found  ti 
this  employment  was  likely  to  be  proi 
able.     He  has  dnce  then  been  able  to  b 
the  house  in  which  he  lives.     The   6' 
perhaps,  of  his  family,  he  has  etperier 
that  feeling  of  inward  satisfaction  wl 
the  right  of  possesion  is  so  apt  to  coi 
when  it  has  been  purchased  by  the  me;., 
rioua  labors  of  the  hand  and  the  heo-- 
He  now  enjoys    that    honest    medioci 
which  seems  to  be  the  height  of  his  wori 
ambition.     Such  are  the  only  circumstan- 
ces of  Jasmin's  life-  which  we  hare  been 
able  to  gather  from  the  poeUcal  autob 
mphy  entitled,    "  Moiu   Soabents." 
life  of  a  poet  is  not  always  interest 
Not  unfre^^uently,  its  most  striking  featt 
are   the    poetic    flowers   he  has   him 
strewed  on  his  path. 

We  hare  alreadj-  said  that  Jasmin  « 
a  popular  poet.  To  be  this,  in  the  ti  | 
sense  of  the  word,  it  is  nece-ssary  to  speu, 
the  language  of  the  people.  This  Jasnnn 
has  understood.  With  the  exception  of 
two  or  three  pieces  in  the  collection  wa 
have  before  us,  all  his  poems  are  written 
in  his  native  patois.  But  he  not  only 
makes  use  of  this  language,  he  defends  it 
against  all  attacks  as  the  last  distinguishing^ 
mark  between  his  countrymen  ana  the  in- 
habitants of  the  rest  of  France.  Among 
his  poems,  there  is  a  reply  to  the  discourae 
of  a  Mr.  Dumon,  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  in  which  that  gentleman,  af- 
ter having  paid,  it  is  true,  a  just  tribute  to 
the  genius  of  the  Gascon  poet,  said  that  it 
was  not  even  desirable  that  the  paUus 
should  bo  maintwned.  The  reply  of  Jas- 
min is  full  of  an  ardent  patriotic  spirit, 
and  is  a  noble  defence  of  his  native  lao- 


"  Tlie  greatest  misfortune,"  he  saye,  "  which 
can  befall  a  man  in  Iliis  world,  is  to  see  an 
aged  mother,  sick  wid  infinn,  stretched  oat  on 
her  bed  and  given  over  by  the  doctors.  At  her 
pillow,  which  WB  do  not  leave  for  on  in^Mnt, 
our  eye  fixed  on  hers  and  our  hand  in  her  hand, 
we  may  for  a  day  revive  Ijer  languishing  spirita; 
but  alas  '.  she  lives  to-day  but  tu  di<? 
row !    This  is  not  the  ca8e,bowevei 
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eocliaiitreBii,  thai  ir  nonage,  our  seconi! 

mother :  learned  I  in   hii»e   nenlenced 

hpr  to  deaili  fo  iree  hutidred  years, 

but   she  Etill   1  'orda  still  resouDd. 

Seasoria  pass  bj  „,  ndreila  of  lliougands 

will  yet  paiu.* Tfaia  langunge 

is  tin"  language  of  labor',  in  the  city  and  m  tho 
coanlry.  il  may  be  fonnd  in  every  house.  It 
taki-a  man  at  the  cradle  aadlcads  liim  on  to  iho 
tomb.      Oh,  ench  a  langnage  is  not  ea)<ily  de- 

alroyed Relieve  bb  from  oursuf- 

feringn,  but  leave  lui  our  laitEuage '.  We  like 
to  sing  even  in  the  midetof  distreHs,  Itseeiua 
IIS  if  in  fcinging  the  gall  of  grief  became  lesa 

bitter But  the  honor  of  the 

country  demands  it ;  we  will  learn  French :  it 
ia  ourfaugnago,  too;  we  are  Frenchmen.  Let 
the  people  loam  it.  They  will  then  hikve  two 
languages,  one  for  the  sanffofon,  the  other  for 
making  viaila." 

Tbtire  U  indeed  an  vestige  of  its  ancient 
iiidependeDC«,  to  whiuh  a  aalion  clings 
mure  engerly  than  t»  its  language.  It  lias 
always  hcaa  the  endeavor  of  conquerors  to 
destroy  tho  national  langtiage  of  a  con- 
quered nation,  as  the  oiuy  means  of  be- 
coming entirely  its  master.  And  in  truth, 
what  ean  be  more  precious  to  a  people, 
wliicli  has  lost  its  independence,  than  to 
refer  to  its  days  of  freedom  in  the  Ian- 
guaf;o  of  its  fathers  ?  When  once  this 
liy,  ivliieli  binds  it  to  the  past,  is  destroyed, 
but  liuh'  remains  of  its  primitive  cliaratlcr. 
Tilt.'  diffL'rencea  between  languages  are  not 
arbitrary  ;  they  are  the  eKpressioii  of  the 
in(li\idual  genius  of  the  nation  to  whom 
they  belong.  And  yet  there  are  men,  in 
this  a^e  of  wild  Utopian  schemes,  who,  in 
order  to  carry  out  their  ideas  of  social  re- 
form, would  wish  to  leave  but  one  common 
language  to  mankind.  We  say  nothing  of 
the  practicability  of  such  a  project, — which 


L  on  pu  HTBnd  pesaomen  que  Imque  rhommf,  aci, 
Acb  qiiund  noairo  nrny,  hiiillo,  (Mo,  deeftylo, 

CoandaODado  pel  medici, 

Ponden-h6,  per  uo  jour  rebieeoula  ea  bilo ; 
MuJB  lieliu  !  anisy  bion  per  aVacanti  douma. 
K'l'^  |iua  aial,  Muasmi,  d'aquelo  maourcillnyru 
lynqiiflo  lont'o  muziceyro 
NoBiro  cegundo  miiy;  df  mben  franclmana, 
tA  eonndnnaon  k  niorl  dfiunpoy  ic"  ""n.  ana- 
Tupla  bion  Miiuela ;  lapU  aons  mot! 


could  not  even  be  execute  by  the  means 
which  the  tyranoieal  government  of  a  half 
civilized  country  employs  to  er^rpate  the 
language  of  the  unfortunate  Poles. — but 
the  very  idea  is  monstrotia  in  itself.  Those 
barbarians,  who  potired  into  Europe  at 
the  downfall  of  the  Roroan  empire,  have 
been  accused  of  vandalism  becatise  they 
destroyed  the  monuments  of  art  which 
they  found  on  their  rood.  But  what  was 
their  vandalism,  when  compared  with  that 
of  these  modem  innovators  ?  To  destroy 
all  tho  different  dialects  of  the  world  to 
make  room  for  one  common  language,  is 
not  only  to  destroy  all  the  moster-piecee 
of  the  past,  but  to  cut  in  the  blossom  all 
future  litetatttre.  Instead  of  the  beautiful 
and  varied  forms,  which  human  thought 
now  assumes  according  to  the  language 
in  which  it  is  expressed,  we  should  have 
but  one  stereotyped,  monotonous  and  imi- 
form  literatiu^,  which  would  itself  booo 
die  for  want  of  any  impulse  or  stimulw 
from  without.  Fortunately,  however,  there 
in  nothing  to  be  feared  on  this  ^roiuid. 
You  may  persecute  a  popular  dialect  and 
endeavor  to  stifle  it  in  its  growth,  it  wiD 
still  cotne  forth,  even  as  the  wild  fltmr 
at  times  springs  up  in  the  cnltir&ied  sefl. 
Wales  has  been  for  centuries  subject  to 
England,  and  Brittimy  to  France,  and  ytt 
they  have  maintiiined  their  original  dialect. 
Even  at  this  day  the  Welshman  and  Ihr 
peasant  of  la  Balle  Bretngne  understand 
each  other  better  than  they  would  under- 
stand those  whom  they  call  their  country- 
men. And  the  Gascon  patois,  agiintf 
which  innumerable  regulations  have  been 
made,  which  is  forbidden  to  be  spoken  ii 
the  schools  of  Gascony,  can  stfll  iniiB 
itself  heard  through  the  voice  of  Jasiraa. 
We  can  say  of  his  matema!  dialect.  ii«- 
withstanding  the  persecutions  to  which  it 
has  been  subjected,  what  Galileo  »udaf  , 
the  earth  :  E  pur  si  muoBe. 

Tiio  two  finest  poeras   of  Jasmin  an 
unquestionably,     "  Z-'Abaglo    de    Caalrf 
Cueiltf,"  (The  Blind  Girl  of  Castel-Curille.)  ' 
and  i^fanfwine/o,*    Tlie  first  is  the  touch- 
ing story  of  n  poor  blind  orjihao.    V 
first  canto  opens  with  the  descriptjoo 
the  preparations  for  n  country  wcddt 
■'  At  the  foot  of  that  high  mountain  wh 
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stel-CneiWe,  at  the  season  iFlien 
liegina  to  ripeti  oil  the  treea,  this 

heard  on  o,  Wednesday  the  eve 
'seph's  day.  The  paths  should 
ir»,  so  lovely  a  bride  is  about  to 

they  should  bear  flowers,  they 
M.r  fruits,  so  lovely  a  bride  is 
pass."  The  bride  and  fiaptiste, 
ded,  ore  going,  according  to  the 
'  the  countr}',  to  gather  branches 
to  scatter  before  the  door  of  the 
d  before  the  houaea  of  the  guests. 
bridegroom  is  silent  i  he  speaks 
igelu  ;  he  caresses  her  not,  "  On 
em  so  cold,  so  indifferent,  you 
nk  they  were  great  folks !"  The 
f  Baptiste  is  not,  however,  with- 
ie.     His  affections  are  elsewhere 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill  lives  the 
i  tender  Margaret,  the  prettiest 
I  village.  Bapliste  was  her  luver, 
<  to  have  been  married,  but  alas ! 

has  lost  her  sight  after  a  severe 
id  Baptiste,  who  has  just  returned 
age,  18,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  wishes 
ler,  about  tomarrj  Angele,  think- 
e  while  of  Margaret.  Meanwhile 
ut  merriment  and  mirth  ore  to 
in  the  fields,  until  Jeanne  the  old 
Ik-r  appears.  She  examines  the 
the  bride,  and  exclaims  :  "  tiod 
[dy  Angele,  that  in  marrying  the 

Baptiste  thou  raaycst  not  cause 
.0  be  opened  to-morrow."  This 
'cdiution  interrupts  for  a  moment 
I  of  the  scene,  but  the  clear  voices 
>ung  girls  might  soon  be  heard 
^ing  their  merry  songs.  In  the 
e  memory  of  grief  is  but  short, 
however,  Ls  still  sad  and  silent, 
nd  canto  shows  us  Margaret  in 
ry  ehamher.  Bnptisle  has  been 
s  ill  the  nllagc,  and  has  not  yet 
ee  her.  "  And  yet  he  knows," 
ms,  "  that  he  is  the  star,  the  sun 
ight !  lie  knows  that  I  have 
ivery  instant  since  first  he  left 

let  liim  come  again  and  fulfil  his 
Lhal  1  may  keep  mine.  Without 
,t  is  this  world  to  me  ?  What 
lave  1  ?  The  light  of  day  shines 
i,  but  alas,  for  me  it  is  always 
ow  dark  it  is  without  him  !  When 
y  side,  I  think  nomore  of  the  light 
The  sky  is  blue,  but  his  eyes  are 
!y  are  a  heaven  of  love  for  me ! 


a  heaven  full  of  bappincss 
my  head !  .  -  .  .  Where  is  uapLisKj  : 
hears  me  no  longer,  when  I  call  him  !    '. 
the  ivy  which  Los  drooping  on  the  groi. 
1  need  some  support  1     But  who  Kno< 
perhaps  he    has  abandoned  me  !      A 
what  a  thought  I  They  must  bury  met! 
But  I  will  banish  it  from  me !    Baptiste 
return!  Oh,  he  will  return  1  I  have  not 
to  fear  I   He  swore  it  in  ^e  name  of  the  va- 
viour  I    He  could  not  come  so  soon  I    He  ■ 
weary,  sick  perhaps.  He  intends  perch 
to  surprise  me.  B  ut  I  hear  somebody  I  '. 
then  IS  an  end  to  all  my  sufferings  !     , 
heart  does   not    deceive  mc  1     It  is   L„ . 
there  he  is  !"     The  door  opens — but  fiap- 
tiste does  not  appear;  her  little  brother 
Paul  enters,  saying  :  "  The  bride  has  juat 
passed  !    1  have  seen  her.      Say,  sister, 
why  were  wc  not  invited  ?  alone  of  all  her 
friends  we  are  not  there."    There  is  in  tbi« 
scene  a  touch  of  nature  which  many  poets 
would  pei'haps  have  scorned  to  delineate, 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  trivial.    The 
cry  of  Slargaret,  "  My  heart  deceives  me 
not,"  when  she  is  all  the  while  mistaken, 
is  admirable.     Her  heart  ia  so  full  of  hope 
and  confidence  that  she  naturally  takes  the 
first  sound  she  hears  to  be  that  of  the  foot- 
steps of  her  beloved.     How  true  and  how 
beautiful !    In  the  heart  of  woman  there 
are  such  treasures  of  constancy  and  devo- 
tion, that  she  is  feelingly  alive  to  the  small- 
est,   the  most   unimportant  circumstance 
which  can  sUll  make  her  doubt  the  infi- 
dehty  of  the  one  she  loves.     Alas !  what 
n  fathomless  depth  of  despair  there  must 
be  in  her  heart  when  she  no  longer  can 
doubt ;  when  she  must  believe. 

Margaret,  meanwhile  questions  the  child 
and  discovers  that  Baptiste  is  the  bride- 
groom. Jeanne,  the  sorceress,  comes  in 
and  endeavors  to  console  the  young  girl, 
as  if  there  were  any  consolation  for  such 
sorrows  but  time,  or  death.  "  You  love 
him  too  well,"  she  says  :  "  pray  Ood  that 
you  may  not  love  him  so  much,"  "The 
more  I  pray  God,  the  more  I  love  bim, 
but  it  is  no  sin  ;  may  he  not  yet  be  mine  'V 
Jeanne  rephes  not.  Margaret  understands 
this  silence,  but  she  affects  to  appear  con- 
tented, and  the  old  woman  leaves  her,  be- 
lieving that  she  is  stiU  undeceived.  The 
third  and  last  cimto  opens  on  the  follow- 
ing morning — the  morning  ot  tW  da.^  oft 
which  Iho  wedding  is  to  be  ct\e\)W 
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How  differentlj  two  young    gjrla 

awailing    tliat    bi  The    one,  the 

queen  of  the  day.  [laringfor  her  wed- 

d'lag  :  on  her  heao.  sae  places  a  wreath,  on 
tier  breast  a  nosegay  of  flowers  ;  and  in  the 
midst  of  happiness  she  forgets  to  say  a 
prayer.  The  other,  alone  and  blind,  has 
neither  wreath  nor  flowers.  Her  eyes  are 
full  of  tears :  she  throws  herself  down  on 
her  knees  and  prays  to  God  to  pardon  her 
the  sin  she  is  about  to  commit.  But  it  is 
lime  to  go  to  the  church.  Angele.  sur- 
rounded by  her  friends,  goes  as  in  triumph. 
Margaret,  leaning  on  her  brother,  wends 
her  steps  too  towards  the  church.  But 
before  leaving  her  room,  she  has  concealed 
in  her  bosom  a  dagger.  As  they  approach 
the  church  they  hear  the  sound  of  the  mel' 
ancholy  ewfray  singing  his  doleful  song. 
"  Dost  thou  not  bear  that  sound,  sister! 
Dost  thou  remember  the  night  our  poor  fa- 
ther died  we  heard  this  sound  ?  He  said  to 
thee  ;  '  My  child,  take  care  of  Paul,  for  I 
feel  that  I  am  going  to  leave  you.'  We 
all  shed  tears.  Our  father  died,  and  was 
buried  here.  Here  is  his  grave,  and  the 
cross  is  still  on  it.  But  why  dost  thou 
draw  me  bo  near  to  thee,  as  if  thou  wouldst 
smother  me  ?"  Alas,  poor  Mai^aret  I  It 
seemed  to  her  as  if  a  voice  from  the  grave 
had  ciiod  :  My  child  !  what  art  thou  going 
to  do  ?  But  Paul  hurries  her  on  ;  they 
have  entered  the  church.  The  bride  is  at 
the  altar.  Baptisic  has  pronounced  the 
fatal  "  Yes,"  when  a  well-known  voice  ex* 
claims  at  his  side  :  "  It  is  he  I  Baptiste, 
thou  wished  for  my  death  :  let  my  blood 
bo  the  holy  water  of  this  wedding  !"  She 
is  about  to  stab  herself,  hut  surely  a  guar- 
dian angel  protects  her,  for  just  as  she  is 
going  tfl  strike,  she  falls  dead.  Her  grief 
had  killed  her !  Everything  then  changes. 
Instead  of  the  gay  songs  of  the  raommg. 
the  solemn  Be  Profundii  is  beard,  and 
everything  seems  to  say  :  The  paths  should 
sigh  and  weep,  so  beautiful  is  the  one  who 

We  are  fully  aware  how  impossible  it  is 
to  give  a  correct  idea  of  the  beuutics  of  a 
poetical  composition  by  means  of  an  analy- 
sis. The  critic  coo  no  more  convey  to  hia 
readers  a  true  notion  of  the  poetic  flowers 
of  a  work,  which  he  can  but  dissect  as  the 
anaU>raist  dissects  a  body,  In  order  to  lay 
e  the  lifeless  skeleton,  than  the  engra- 
Min,   with  his   burin,   repreaenl  the 


coloring  and  the  general  effect  of  a  picture. 
But  yet  by  his  work,  the  engraver  may 
give  to  him  who  sees  it  &  desire  to  behold 
the  original  from  whence  it  is  taken — a 
desire,  which  he  perhaps  would  never  have 
felt,  had  it  not  been  awakened  within  him 
by  this  even  imperfect  representation.  80, 
too,  may  we  not  hope  ihot  our  readers 
will  wish  to  see  the  original  from  which  we 
have  taken  this  faint  sketch  ?  Tlii«  poem 
first  awakened  the  literary  men  of  France, 
and  in  a  measure  ihe  pubtic  itself,  to  a 
sense  of  the  merit  of  Jasmin.  In  1835  h« 
was  called  upon  to  read  it  before  the 
Academy  of  Bordeaux,  and  escited  by  his 
impassioned  delivery  an  almost  unparal- 
leled enthusiasm.  He  hod  aslniilar  honor 
conferred  on  him  in  1840,  when  hewasin- 
vilcd  to  read  the  poem  of  Fran  Sonne  to  be- 
fore a  still  larger  audience  In  the  city  of 
Toulouse. 

The  scene  of  this  poem  is  laid  in  the 
south  of  France,  in  the  16th  centni7,it 
the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the  Hugue- 
nots, when  the  cruel  Marquis  of  Moutluc 
was  covering  the  country  with  blood  and 
tears,  in  the  name  of  a  Qod  of  m«Tcy. 
The  scene  opens  at  a  moment  of  compan-    1 
tivc  peace  and  quiet.     The  peasants  are 
assembled   to   dance  on  the   green   lurf. 
Among  them  is  FranfoiinWo  h  Poulido  A 
laa  Ponlidoa,  (the  belle  of  all  belles.)  late 
all  belles,  however,  Franfonncto  is  opii- 
cious.    Surrounded  by  admirers,  she  leant 
them  to  hope  or  to  despair,  aecording  m 
they  may  be  of  a  desponding  or  cheerW 
disposition,  without  pronouncing  in  &T«t 
of  any  particular  one.     But  in  the  cooM 
of  the  evening  she  will  be  obliged  at  ]mA 
to  show  some  degree  of  partiahty,  for  it  '* 
the  custom  to  allow  the  dancer,  who  «« 
succeed  in  tiring  his  partner  out,  to  tokel 
kiss.     What  a  struggle  there  was  for  tWi 
kiss!      William,  John,  Louis,  Pelw,  aal 
Paul  are  out  of  breath  without  having  ofr- 
tained  the  disputed  priee !  But  here  cobm 
Marcel  the  soldier,  to  whom   Frav^otutti 
is  engaged,  but  for  whom  she  eares  iM-ritap 
less  than  for  any  of  her  other  aumirn*-' 
Surely  he  who  is  accustomed   to  all 
hardships  of  war,  will  succeed  in  1 
out  a  young  girl.      But   when  the   * 
good  the  weakest  girl  is  strong!     Ui 
is  outdone  ;  be  is  obliged  to  slop.     P' 
ihcjimith  rushes  forward,  and  i""  1 
has  taken  hia  place  ;  but  faardlj       I 
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■onneln  taken  a  turn  with  him,  when 
•be  stops,  and  holding  up  her  cheek,  rc- 
reiTes  the  kiss.  The  ftir  rings  with  the 
ipplaDse  of  the  peasants  at  the  triumph  of 
Pascal.  But  Marcel  the  soldier,  the  fa- 
rorile  of  Monliuc,  is  not  thus  to  be  trifled 
irilh.  "  You  took  my  place  too  quickly, 
roung  man  !"  he  exclaimE,  and  adds  a  blow 
M  the  inentt.  "  How  easily  a  stonn  suc- 
ceeds to  the  calm  !  A  kiss  and  a  blow  ! 
ijlory  and  shame  !  Light  and  darkness  ! 
Ufe  and  death  !  Hell  and  Heaven  !  All 
lliese  thiogE  liU  at  once  the  ardent  soul  of 
[*ascal.  When  a  man  is  thus  cowardly 
attacked,  he  needs  not  to  be  a  genlleman 
w  a  soldier  to  avenge  the  insult  without 
Fear.  No — look  at  him !  A  tempest  is 
[tot  worse  !  His  eyes  flash  lire,  his  Toice 
thunders!  and  scizuig  Marcel  by  the  waist, 
he  harla  him  to  the  ground."  He  does 
not  wish  to  kill  him.  He  is  satisfied.  His 
l^nerosity  does  not  disarm  Marcel,  how- 
sver ;  he  wishes  to  continue  the  fight,  but 
Uontluc  appears  and  puts  an  end  to  the 
ijoarrel.  The  soldier  is  obliged  to  obey, 
bat  between  his  teeth  he  might  be  heard 
to  miiller  :  "  They  love  her  and  do  all  they 
can  to  cross  my  love  ;  she  laughs  at  my 
eipense.  By  St.  Marcel,  my  patron,  they 
ihali  pay  for  it,  and  Frnn^onneto  shnil 
have  no  other  husband  but  me." 

Between  the  first  and  second  cantos,  two 
or  three  months  have  elapsed.     We  again 
fad  the  peasants  met  to  celebrate  f>ew 
Tear's  eve,  and  Fran^onneto  Ls  still  the 
qneen  of  beauty.     The  festive  meeting  is 
however  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of 
the  man  of  the  Black  Wood,  the  dread  of 
Ihe  noighiwring  country,  who  eomes  to  an- 
nounce that  the  father  of  f ranfonne/o  be- 
wne  aHuguenotbefore  dying,  and  sold  her 
•oul  to  an  evil  spirit.     Ill  luck  to  him  who 
shall   venture  to  marry  her.     When  her 
husband  shall  take  the  bridal  wreath  from 
her  brow,  ihe  Demon  will  lake  possession 
of  her  soul,  and  wring  hia  neck.     "  Great 
words, high  sounding  comparisons  could  not 
•Kpressthe  appearance  ofthe  peasants,  who 
■*  this  dreadful  prediction  seemed  to  be 
inged  into  stones."    Fran^onnelo  alone 
lama  unmoved.     She  believes  at  first 
I  it  is  but  a  joke,  but  when  she  finds 
ber  companions  shrink  back  from  her, 
falls  insensible  to  the  ground.     She  is 
'    shunned    by   nil    her    companions. 
en  she  goes  to  church,  they  all  avoid 


her.     Pascol  alone  has  not  abandoned 
and  even  does  not  fear  to  offer  her 
blessed  bread  at  the  altar.     What  a 
ment  was  that  for  her !  "  One  would  U 
that  the  bread  of  a  resuscitated  God  > 
recalled  her  to  life.     But  why  docs  h 
blush  ?  Oh,  it  is  because  the  angel  of  lo 
has  blown  a  litHe  of  his  flame  on  the  e: 
bers  which  lay  lurking  in  her  heart.     C 
it  is  because  something  strange,  somethl 
new,  hot  as  fire,  soft  as  honey,  has 
root  and  is  growing  up  in  her  breast, 
it  is  because  she  lives  with  another  i, 
she  knows,  and  she  feels  it !    The   wi 
and  the  priest  arc  alike  forgotten,  uni> 
the  temple  of  God,  she  sees  but  one  mr™ 
the  man  whom  she  loves,  the  man  wh< 
she  can  thank."     She  returns  home,  t 
then  "  she  does  what  we  all  may  do ;    i 
dreams  with  open  eyes,  and  without  Bt«i>» 
or  hammer,  she  builds  a  little  castle, 
which  by  the  side  of  Pascal  evcrytbin" 
happiness."     But  alas !    why    must 
awaken  from  this  dream  ?  She  was  thi 
ing  of  love,  but  reality  now  breaks  in  on 
her  with  its  cold  and  iron  hand  ;    she  re- 
members the  prediction  that  he  who  mar- 
ries her,  must  die.     In  despair  ^tm  falls  on 
her  knees  before  the  image  of  the  blessed 
Virgin.      "  Holy  Mother,"  she  e.xelatma, 
"  without  thee  1  am  lost.     I  love  Pascal. 
I  have  neither  father  nor  mother,  and  they 
all  say,  that  I  am  sold  to  an  evil  spirit. 
Take  pity  on  mo  !  Save  me  if  this  be  b-ue  ! 
or  if  they  deceive  me,  prove  it  1o  my  soul. 
I  will  offer  thee  a  candle  at  NOtre-Daint. 
Virgin  so  good,  show  me  by  some  infallible 
sign,  that  thou  receivest  it  with  pleasure." 
Snort  prayers,  when  sincere,  ascend  rapidly 
to  heaven.     Sure  that  she  has  been  hcanl, 
the  young  ^rl  thinks  incessantly  of  her 
purpose.     At  times,  however,  she   trem- 
bles ;    fejir   paralyzes  her   speech.     And 
then  again  hope  shines  in  her  heart,  as  a 
flash  of  lightning  in  the  dark  of  the  night. 
The  solemn  day  has  come.     Sh«  goes  to 
the  church  and  presents  her  offering  at  the 
shrineof  the  Virgin  ;    but  alas!    her  hopes 
are  in  an  instant  blighted.     No  soonei'  has 
she  lighted  the  candle  on  the  altar,  than 
a  violent  peal  of  thunder  is  heard,  and  the 
light  is  extinguished.     No  doubt  can  now 
remain !     She   is   condemned  to   a  cmel 
fate  !     The  peasants  are  esasponiied,  and 
resolve  to  set  fire  to  her  house.  T\\ii  ftpT> 
are  already  spreadiog  o\er  \i,  iif^ieti 
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interfert-s  ana  end.  to  save  her.     Bat 

be  comes  not  aloot.  eel  b  behind  him. 
'■  Will  thou  marry  n..  he  exclaims.  Pas- 
cal makes  the  same  -„3r.  Fiansoiineto, 
after  a  struggle  between  love  and  duty,  ac- 
cepU  PascaPs  offer.  "I  love  you,  Pascal," 
she  says,  "'  and  wished  to  die  alone.  Bgt 
you  demand  it.  lean  resist  no  longer,  and 
if  it  U  our  destiny,  let  it  be  so,  let  vs  die 
together."  Two  weeks  after  this  scene, 
the  marringe  procession  might  be  seen 
winding  its  way  down  the  hill.  But  Pas- 
eal'a  mother  entreats  him  not  to  proceed  ; 
his  fate  is  decreed,  she  says,  he  will  surely 
die.  Pascal  feels  the  tears  running  down 
Ids  cheeks,  but  still  he  holds  the  band  of 
bis  beloved.  How  those  tears  affect  him  ! 
but  love  is  yet  the  stronger.  •'  Take  care 
of  my  mother,  if  anything  happens  to  me," 
hesava  to  Marcel.  But  the  soldier,  loo,  is 
shedding  tears.  "  Pascal,"  be  exclaims, 
"  in  love  as  io  war,  an  artilice  is  permitted. 
I  forged  the  whole  story  of  Franfonneto's 
being  sold  to  an  evil  spirit.  I  paid  the  sor- 
cerer to  frighten  you  with  it,  in  the  hope 
of  forcing  Franjonneto  to  marry  me.  But 
alas  !  she  preferred  thee.  I  then  resolved 
to  avenge  myself  by  putting  you  both  to 
death.  I  would  hare  led  you  to  the  nup- 
tiii!  cliambcr.  and  then  have  blmvn  you 
up  with  myself.  Everything  was  prepared 
for  ihis  crime.  But  thy  mother  baa  dis- 
armed my  anger  by  her  tears.  She  recalls 
to  my  mind  my  own  mother,  who  ia  no 
more.  Live  for  her  sake.  Thou  hast 
nothing  more  to  fear  from  me ;  thy  para- 
dise descends  now  on  earth.  I  have  no- 
body left.  I  return  to  the  wars.  To 
cure  me  of  my  love,  a  cannon-ball  is  per- 
haps better  than  such  a  crime."  He  speaks 
and  disappears.  The  marriage  is  celebrated. 
But  here  the  poet  stops.  He  had  colors 
to  depict  grief;  he  has  none  wherewith  to 
represent  such  happiness  ! 

Beauties  of  the  highest  order  ore  pro- 
fusely scattered  throughout  these  two  po- 
ems. They  are  of  that  kind,  however, 
which  makes  it  extremely  difficult,  not  Io 
r^ay  impossible,  to  render  them  in  any  lan- 

Suuge  but  that  of  the  original.  The  patois 
inlect,  in  which  Jasmin  writes,  is  full  of 
softness  and  simplicity,  but,  at  the  same 
lime,  energetic  as  the  race  to  whom  it  be- 
longs. In  makmg  use  of  such  a  dialect, 
the  noel  h  not  obliged,  as  the  Frencli 
3  weigh  every  word,  m  order  to 


ascertiiin  whether  it  la  worthy  to  be  used 
or  not  in  a  poetic  composition.  Moliere 
and  Beranger  are  the  only  two  French  po- 
ets, who  seem  to  be  so  perfectly  master  of 
the  language  in  which  they  write,  as  to  be 
able  to  express  all  their  thoughts  without 
circuralocutioD.  To  this  perhaps,  in  a 
great  measure,  may  be  ascnbed  the  popa- 
larity  of  the  great  comic  wiiler,  and,  if  we 
may  so  say,  the  anticipated  immortality  of 
the  grentest  of  modem  French  poets,  Be- 
mngcr.  To  us  many  of  the  French  poets 
who  are  most  admired,  and  de^serredly 
so,  appear  very  much  as  w«uld  a  laborer 
who  wore  every  day  his  Sunday  dress. 
They  are  unfit  for  performing  their  com- 
mon duties  for  fear  of  soiling  their  bor- 
rowed dress.  From  the  beight&  on  which 
they  strive  to  dwell,  they  can  take  no  part 
in  the  ordinary  events  of  life.  It  se«[ns  to 
us  that  the  merit  of  the  poet  is  not  to  en- 
noble tilings  by  so  disgmsing  them,  as  lo 
make  it  sometimes  even  difficult  to  reeiw- 
nize  them,  but  to  present  thom  in  thw 
natural  state,  although  in  a  poetic  fom 
That  nature,  when  left  to  herself,  is  uercr 
vulgar,  is  a  precept  which  the  poet  afaoidd 
always  bear  in  mind.  Look,  for  exam^ 
at  the  peasant.  He  b  rough,  rude  in  Ul 
speech,  but  he  is  not  i-ulgar.  Take 'him 
to  a  eity.  and,  in  six  month.s,  he  will  be  es- 
sentially so.  In  endenvoriug  to  make  peo- 
ple foi'get  his  humble  origin,  he  will  Miow 
bow  out  of  place  he  is.  When  you  nv 
him  in  the  field,  you  thought  lum  eTCR 
graceful  in  his  movements.  In  Ids  nef^ 
and  to  him,  uncomfortable  dress,  you  M 
him  awkward.  And  so  it  is  with  evstj' 
tlung  in  nature.  Leave  things  in  the  plM 
whiuii  nature  assigns  to  them,  and  yot 
will  find  them  all  that  they  should  k 
But  when,  no  matter  from  what  cuust.  lix 
beautiful  order  of  nature  has  been  pen'tn- 1 
ed,  that  which  was  wont  to  appc&rnobli/ 
and  beautiful,  ia  so  deformed  as  to  becootf 
common  and  sometimes  hideous.  Tbepctfl 
then  need  not  fear  to  represent  ihinp  » 
they  are.  He  will  make  the  peasaiii  sP** 
the  language  of  the  pea-sant,  and  ilieK"* 
the  language  of  the  lord  :  for  whatVc" 
be  vulgarity  in  the  one  is  but  nature  in  w 
other.  Jasmin  is  well  aware  of  llu$-  ** 
never  find  him  endeavoring  to  give  w* 
verses  a  borrowed  dignity.  They  *n  * 
ways  dniwn  from  the  life. 

Jasmin  has  had  to  resist  the  tempt*!)' 
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rbich  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  every  dia- 
lugiushed  man  in  Fmnce,  thiit  of  establish- 
ig  himseir  in  the  capital.  He  has  resisted 
,  with  a  constancy  worthy  of  the  highest 
iraise.  The  inducements  must  have  been 
trong.  la  Paris,  he  would  have  lived  in 
hose  literary  circles  in  which  his  talenta 
rould  have  beca  fully  appreuiatcd  ;  but 
t  the  same  time,  he  would,  have  experi- 
aced  the  envy  of  rival  authors.  At  Agen, 
n  the  eontrary,  he  lives  quietly  and  ad- 
ured  by  uU  his  countrymen.  We  find 
mong  his  poems,  an  epiittle  addressed  to 
.  rich  farmer  of  the  neighborhood  of  Tou- 
>i*se.  who  had  strenuously  urged  1 " 
jg  to  the  metropolis  to  make  Us  fo 
'here  is  in  this  piece  of  poetry  an  «  -g,_, 
nd  a  vivacity  of  expression,  which  must 
Itve  beep  Euiy thing  but  ugreeable  to  the. 
ereoD  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  "  And 
Oil  too,  sir,"  he  says,  "  do  not  fear  to 
rouble  the  peace  of  my  days  and  nights, 
ut  write  to  me  to  carry  my  guitar  and 
mob  to  the  great  city  of  kings  !  There, 
Oil  say,  my  poetic  vein  and  llie  verses  by 
rbich  I  am  already  known,  would  cause 
,  stream  of  dollars  to  flow  into  ray  shop. 
Ton  might,  sir,  during  a  whole  month,  sing 
be  praises  of  this  golden  rain — ^you  might 
dl  me  that  fame  is  but  smoke  !  glory 
Hjuglil  but  glory, but  that  money  is  money ! 
,  Tould  not  even  Uiank  you.  Money  !  Is 
ftoney  anything  to  u  man  who  feels  bum- 
Dg  in  his  breast  the  flame  of  poetry  ?  I 
im  happy  and  poor  with  my  loaf  of  rye,' 

lad  the  water  from  my  fountain I 

anjoy  everything.  Nothing  makes  me  sigh. 
I  have  cried  long  enough  ;  I  mean  t«  make 
■mends  for  it.  Wiser  than  in  the  days  of 
en;  youth,  I  begin  lo  feel  in  this  world, 


whichwemustaUl^..i„<ii       >n,       <,• 
passes  riches." 

The  muse  of  Jasmin  is  generally  of 
rious  turn,  but  there  are,  nevertheless 
humorous  pieces  in  the  collection  befon 
which  are  very  excellent.  The  one  is  a 
scription  of  a  journey  wiiich  the  poet  " 
look,and  in  wiiich  his  travelling  com  pi 
were  quietly  discussing  the  men 
min,  without  being  irare  tL  . 

Mttiug  by  their  sidi  ader  c&u 

imagine  to  what  _  scenes 

mistake  might  give  ;  othci. 

tied  Le  Okulibari,  L  _  _  jeroic  , 

Boileau's  Lutrin, Pope's 

^  ...!  Lock,  and  which,  had  it  been 
ten  at  an  earlier  period ,  might  liavc  ch. 
a  place  by  the  side  of  those  two  c 
poems.     The  nineteenth  century  isn 
actly  the  best  period  for  writing  a  p_. 
of  a  style  of  composition,  wtiicb  is  na 
and  we  trust  ever  will  be — out  of  faal 
A  satire  on  the  manners  and  custom 
the  Middle  Ages  would  be  almost  as 
adapted  to  our  times.      There  are  i 
other  poems  in  tlie  works  of  Jasmin  », 
are  well  worthy  of  notice,  but  we  1 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  desire  to  w 
out  an  index  of  the  two  octavo   volunuM 
before  us  ;    we  therefore  dismiss  the  sub- 
ject, sincerely  wishing  that  no  person  who 
admires  true  poetry,  will  take  our  wont 
for  the  beauties  contained  in  the  poems  of 
Jasmin,  but  that  they  will  judge  for  them- 
selves.   We  are  much  mistaken,  or  he  will 
feel  something  of  the  pleasure  wo  have 
ourselves    experienced  in  perusing  them, 
and,  we  may  odd,  in  endeavoring  to  make 
them  known, 
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ixist^  under  two  as- 
n  itself  what  may  be 
Id  form  of  being.  In 
.thing  individual  and 
■  revelation  as  such, 
en  case,  it  maketi  iteelf 
J  world.     In  another 


ui  r  1  simplj,  lubrica- 

ne  rstanfliug,  to  represent  its 

oe  ui  -  certain  common  character, 
ig    to    a    multitude  of  individual 
;  but  the  inmost  substantial  nature 
le  objects  themselves,  which  goes 
them,  in  the  order  of  existence,  at 
if  not  in  time,  and  finds  its  perpet- 
lonifestation  through  their  endlessly 
ified  forms.     All  life  is  at  once  ideal 
„ctual,  and  in  this  respect,  at  once 
aogif  and  universal.     It  belongs  to  the 
ve^  nat\ire  of  the  idea,  (as  a  true  subsist- 
ence and  not  a  mere  notion,)  to  be  with- 
out parts  and  without  limits.     It  includes 
in  itself  the  possibility,  indeed,  of  dislinc- 
don  and  self-Umitation ;  but  this  possibil- 
ity made  real,  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  the  transition  of  the  idea  over  int« 
the  tiphcre  of  actual  life.     In  itself,  it  is 
boandless,  universal,  and  always  identical. 
It  belongs  to  the  very  conception  of  the 
itctual  world,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
should  exist  by  manifold  distinction,  and 
the  resolution  of  the  infinite  and  universal 
into  the  particular  and  finite.     All  life,  we 
say  then,  is  at  one  and  the  same  time,  as 
actual  and  idea],  individual  also,  and  gen- 
eral ;   something  strictly  single,   and  yet 
something  absolutely  universal. 

These  two  forms  of  existence  are  oppo- 
site, but  not,  of  course,  contradictory ; 
their  opposition  involves,  on  the  contrary, 
the  most  intimate  and  necessary  union. 
The  ideal  is  not  the  actual,  and  the  actual 
is  oot,  as  such,  the  ideal ;  separately  con- 
■dwed,  each  is  the  fall  negation  of  what 
M  termed  io  the  Other;  and  atill  they 


cannot  be  held  for  one  moment 
The  ideal  can  have  no  reality,  < 
the  form  of  the  actual ;  and  ik 
can  have  no  truth,  save  as  it  is  fi 
the  presence  of  the  ideal.  Bao) 
only  by  inseparable  union  with 
site ;  each  is  indispensable  to  the 
the  complement  of  an  existence,  t 
otherwise  have  no  force.  The  bo 
unites  them,  accordingly,  is  not 
cal  and  outward  merely.  The  life 
they  meet,  is  not  to  be  regarded  ; 
sense,  two  lives.  The  two  forms 
ence  which  it  includes,  are  at  1 
time  the  power  of  a  single  fact, 
constitution  they  ore  perfect! 
together,  in  an  mward  way,  1 
and  the  actual,  the  general  and  tl 
ular,  are  both  present  in  all  lif 
juxtaposition  or  sur.cesnon,  but 
way  as  to  include  each  other ' 
point.  The  very  same  life  is  botl 
and  particular,  at  the  same  lime — 
in  the  actual,  and  the  actual  in  t 
and  each  is  what  it  is  always, 
having  in  itself  the  presence  of  t' 
as  that  which  it  is  not. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  life  of  a 
lar  plant  or  tree.  Immediately  co 
it  is  something  single,  answerat 
outward  phenomenal  form  under 
is  exhibited  to  the  senses.  But 
the  same  time,  more  also  than 
becomes  a  particular  plant  or  tre( 
only  as  it  is  felt  to  be  the  rerela 
life  more  comprehensive  than  ll 
life  that  appears  in  all  plants  a 
and  yet  is  nut  to  be  regarded  as  t 
from  them,  or  as  measured  by 
any  raspect.  The  general  vegeta 
not  simply  the  sum  of  the  actua 
tion  that  is  going  forward  in  tl 
It  is  before  this  in  order  of  being 
never  be  fully  represented  by  ita 
for  in  its  nature  it  has  no  boun 
this  last  is  always  necessarily  fin 
up  of  a  definite  number  of  in'diTid 
ences.  8tiU  it  is  nothing  apart  fi 
existences,  which  serve  to  unfold 
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ice  and  power ;  and  wbicli,  in  doing  so, 
id  only  in  doinff  so,  oome  aliBO  to  be  what 
key  are  in  tmtn.  The  life  of  each  par- 
snJar  tree  is  thns  at  once  the  nnivmal 
sgetable  life,  in  which  all  trees  stand,  and 
m  single  manifestation  to  which  this  life 
IS  come  in  that  particular  case.  Abstract 
om  it  the  invisible,  ideal,  nnirersal  force 

*  iauBt,  which  as  a  mere  particxdar  tree  it 
not,  but  which  belongs  to  it  only  in 

mmon  with  other  trees,  and  you  reduce 
B  existence  at  once  to  a  sheer  nullity: 
I  object  absolutely  jiff^le  in  the  world, 
mid  never  be  anything  more  than  a  spee- 
wl  prodigy  for  the  senses.  So  also,  if  it 
»  attempted  to  sunder  the  particular  from 
itt  general.  Vegetable  life  can  have  no 
ttlity,  save  as  it  Siows  itself  throug^h  par- 
Bolar  plants  and  trees.  The  clauns  of 
10  particular  here,  are  just  as  valid  and 
SI,  as  the  claims  of  the  general.  We 
iive  no  right  to  push  either  aside,  in  order 
I  make  room  for  the  other.  The  ideal  or 
eneral  cannot  subsist  without  the  actual 
r  particular ;  and  it  is  equally  impossible 
ir  this  last  to  subsist  without  tne  first. 
hey  can  subsist  both,  only  in  and  by  each 
Mier ;  and  it  is  this  mutual  comprehension 
tod  inbein^  of  the  two  precisely,  which 
|bes  life  its  proper  realncss  and  truth, 
ne  real  is  not  the  actual  as  such,  nor  the 
Aal  as  such,  but  the  actual  and  ideal 
Wfectly  blended  together,  as  the  presence 
■f  the  same  fact. 

The  same  order  holds  in  the  sphere  of 
hmanity.  Every  man  comprehends  in 
fciself  a  life,  which  is  at  once  both  single 
■d  general,  the  life  of  his  own  person, 
•|>arately  considered,  and  the  life  at  the 
^e  time  of  the  race  to  which  he  belongs. 

•  is  a  man  ;  the  universal  conception  of 
■inanity  enters  into  him,  as  it  enters  also 
fe  all  other  men ;  while  he  is,  besides,  this 
^  that  man,  as  distinguished  from  all 
■^rs  by  his  particular  position  in  the 
^Xkian  world.  Here  again,  too,  as  before, 
*^  relation  between  the  general  and  the 
^^cular  or  single,  is  not  one  of  outward 
'^junction  simply;  as  though  the  man 
^     ,  in  the  first  place,  complete  in  and  of 

If,  and  were  then  brought  to  stand  in 
in  connections  with  other  men,  previ- 
^4y  complete  in  the  same  way.  His 
^Upleteness  as  an  individual  involves  of 
^A  his  comprehension  in  a  life  more  gren- 
^  than  his  own.    The  first  can  have  no 


place  apart  from  the  second.  The  two 
forms  of  existence  are  not  the  same  in ' 
themselves,  but  they  are  indissolubly 
joined  tosether,  as  constituent  elements  oi 
one  and  we  same  living  fact,  in  the  person 
of  every  man. 

All  this  belongs  to  our  constitution,  con- 
sidered simply  as  a  part  of  the  general 
system  of  nature.  But  man  is  more  than 
nature,  though  organically  one  with  it  as  the 
basis  of  his  being.  His  life  roots  itself  in  this 
sphere,  only  to  ascend  by  means  of  it  into 
one  that  is  higher.  It  becomes  complete 
at  last,  in  the  form  of  self-conscious,  self- 
active  spirit.  The  general  law  of  its  exist- 
ence, as  regards  the  point  here  under  con- 
sideration, remains  the  same;  but  with 
this  vast  difference,  that  what  was  mere 
blind  necessity  before,  ruled  by  a  force 
beyond  itself,  is  now  required  to  become 
the  subject  of  free  intelligence  and  wOl, 
in  such  way  as  to  be  its  own  law.  It  is 
as  thouffh  the  constitution  of  the  world 
were  meSe  to  wake  within  itself  to  a  clear 
apprehension  of  its  own  nature,  and  had 
power  at  the  same  time  to  act  forth  its 
meaning  by  a  purely  spontaneous  motion. 
Reason  and  will  are  concerned  in  the  move- 
ment of  the  planet  through  its  appointed 
orbit,  in  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  in 
the  activity  of  the  animal ;  but  in  all  these 
cases,  they  are  exerted  from  abroad,  and 
not  from  within  the  objects  themselves. 
The  planet  obeys  a  law,  which  acts  upon  it 
irrespectively  of  all  consent  on  its  own 
part.  So  in  the  case  of  the  plant :  it 
grows  by  a  life  which  is  comprehended  in  ' 
itself,  but  in  the  midst  of  all,  it  remains  as 
dark  as  the  stone  that  lies  motionless  by 
its  side  ;  its  life  is  the  power  still  of  a  for- 
eign force,  which  it  can  neither  apprehend 
nor  control.  The  animal  can  feel,  and  is 
able  also  to  move  itself  from  place  to  place ; 
yet  in  all  this,  the  darkness  of  nature  con- 
tmues  unsurmountcd  as  before.  The  in- 
telligence which  rules  the  animal  is  not  its 
own ;  and  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
inward  possession  whatever  of  the  con- 
tents of  its  own  life.  This  consummation 
of  the  world's  meaning  is  reached  at  last, 
only  in  the  mind  of  man,  which  becomes 
thus,  for  this  very  reason,  the  microcosm 
or  mirror,  that  reflects  back  upon  the 
whole  inferior  creation  its  true,  intelligible 
image.  Here  life  is  no  longer  blmd  ^ndi 
j  unfree.    The  reason  and  wm,  ^y  irtiVc^  *' 


Ired  to  enter  into  it 

I,  by  tneana  of  i 

,    self-conscious  tiad 

is  the  idea  oi  ptT»OH- 

t  from  the  conception 

I  existence  in  the  form 

1  nnris  hiB  proper  being  at 

of  the  spirit. 

..unc.er,  in  this  case,  does 

the  idea  of  individual  nat- 

Bc.    On  the  contrary,  it  requires 

necessary  ground  and  support. 

a  the  perpetual  basis  still  of 

>'  "md  moral.     The  general 

therefore,  in  the  vie 
.w/c  US  at  Ibis  lime,  is 
vj  this  cxaltatioD,  as  has  been 
'mated,  but  is  only  advanced  by 
er  and  more  sigaiticant  force. 
inues  to  revolve  as  before,  bc- 
ii  biie  Lwo  opposite  poles,  vhieh  we 
[  I  to  cnler  into  it  from  the  start, 
still  to  our  contemplation  the 
lie  aspect,  resulting  from  the 
>i  lucse  forces,  whose  inseparable 
tion  at  the  same  time  forms  its  only 
•Hid  proper  unity.  It  Is  still  at  once 
1  and  ideal,  singular  and  universal ; 
now  the  union  of  these  two  forms  of 
i  brought  to  be  more  perfect 
and  intimate  than  before,  by  the  intense 
spiritual  fuaioa  to  which  all  is  subjected  in 
rfie  great  fact  of  consciousness. 

Consciousness  ia  itself  emphaticallv  the 
appi'eiiension  of  the  particular  and  single, 
i»  tjie  presence  of  the  universal.  The  two 
forms  of  life  flow  together,  in  every  act  of 
thought  or  will.  Personality  is,  by  ita 
very  concepUon,  the  power  of  a  slrictly 
■universal  life,  rove.aling  itself  through  nn 
individual  eiistence  as  its  necessary  medi- 
tim.  The  universal  is  not  simply  in  the 
individual  here  blindly,  as  in  the  ca^e  of 
the  lower  world,  but  knows  iiself,  ulso, 
and  has  possession  of  itself,  in  this  form  ; 
30  far,  at  least,  as  the  man  has  come  to  be 
actually  what  he  is  required  to  be  by  his 
own  constitution.  The  perfection  of  his 
■latiu'e  is  found  just  in  this,  that  as  an  in* 
dividual,  inseparably  linked  in  this  respect 
to  the  world  of  nature,  from  whoso  btisom 
ho  springs,  he  shall  yel  recognize  in  him- 
ficif  the  authority  of  reason,  in  its  true 
universal  character,  and  yield  himself  to  it 
Bponlaneoualy  as  the  proper  form  of  liis 
V  being.     Such  clear  recognition  of  the  | 


universal  reason  in  himself,  acce 
with  such  spontaneous  assent  to  it 
ity,  is  that  precisely,  in  the  ca«i 
human  individual,  which  makes  b 
at  once  raldonnl  and  (ree.  The  ; 
necessarily  individual ;  but  in  i 
personal,  the  individual  life  ia  its 
to  transcend  its  own  limits,  and  i 
its  separate  reality,  only  by  mor:g 
completely  in  the  universal  life  ir 
called  to  represent. 

Personality  and  moral  fre«d 
properly  speaking,  the  same.  B} 
we  are  to  understand  simply,  tni 
form  of  our  general  human  life  itt 
such,  it  is  nothing  more  nor  less 
full  combination  of  its  opposite  pi 
free  way.  In  the  sphere  of  na 
union  is  necessary  and  inevitable 
human  spirit,  it  can  he  accomplta! 
by  intelligent,  spontaneous  action 
part  of  the  spiiit  itself.  The  it 
life  in  this  form,  with  a  full  sen 
own  individual  nature,  and  with  fv 
to  cleave  to  this  as  a  separate,  indc 
interest,  must  yet,  with  clear  oc 
noss  and  full  choice,  receive  into  h 
gonei'a]  life  to  which  it  of  right 
so  as  to  be  tilled  with  it  and  ruled 
every  point.     Then  we  have  a  jm 


Moral  freedom  then,  the  only 
that  is  Imly  entitled  to  the  name, 
in  itself  two  elements  or  fauton 
need  to  be  rightly  understood, 
their  separate  character,  and  then 
relation  to  each  other,  in  order  t 
idea  iiself  may  be  rightly  apprehen 
is  the  tingle  will  movins  with  i 
scioua  free  activity  in  the  orbit 
general  will.  The  constituent  po 
which  it  comes  to  exist,  are  the 
self  «n  the  one  hand,  and  the  eei 
moral  universe  on  the  other,  the  i 
independence,  nnd  the  sense  of  a 
or  law.  It  is  the  perfect  union  of 
gle  nnd  the  univcrsul,  the  subjec 
the  objective,  joined  together  as  □ 
necessary,  though  opposite,    pola' 

the  clear  coDsciousness  of  the  s[ 

Let  us  direct  our  attention  no 
moment,  separately  to  each  of  ibe 
conslituenls  of  freedom. 

Freedom  supposes,  in  the  firs 
entire  inhsi'endienci:  on  the  par 
subject 
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an  have  no  place  accordingly,  as  we 
Iready  seen,  in  the  sphere  of  mere  na- 
lod  is  free  in  upholding  and  carrying 
d  the  world,  in  this  form,  according 
appointed  laws  ;  but  the  world  itaeU 
free.  Ita  activity  is  for  itself  alto- 
blind  and  necessary,  accompanied 
lo  self-apprehension,  and  including 
If  no  Eelf-motion.  It  is  aatnated 
hoot  by  a  foreign  force,  with  no 
le  alternative  but  to  obey ;  while  yet 
dience  carries  in  itself  no  light  or 
]o  intelligence  or  will.  Nature  is 
n  slavisli  bondage  to  its  own  law, 
jwer  impressed  upon  it  perpetually 
broad,  and  in  no  sense  tlie  product 
epai-ate  life.  The  earth  rolls  round 
n.  tbe  sap  mounts  upward  in  the 
le  dog  pursues  its  game,  with  like 
ination  to  a  force  by  which  they 
itinualiy  mastered,  without  the  least 
to  master  in  return.  Animal  im- 
,nd  instinct  are  no  better  here,  liian 
aiK  power  that  fashions  the  growth 
plant.  There  is  individual  existence 
I  case,  included  in  the  bosom  of  a 
1  ideal  life,  and  compri^g  action 
ully  turned  in  upon  itself ;  but  there 
independence :  the  subject  of  the 
bangs  always,  with  helpless  neces- 
n  the  action  itself,  and  is  borne 
ly  along  upon  the  vast  objective 
of  the  world's  life,  without  concur- 
ir  resistance  of  its  own. 
only  in  the  sphere  of  self-conscious 
Jien,  that  individual  independence 
•s  possible.  Hence  it  involves  two 
the  light  of  intelligence  and  the 
of  choice.  Both  of  these,  in  their 
iture.  refer  to  an  individual  centre, 
from  which  their  actiiity  is  made 
ite.  and  towards  which,  again,  it  is 
wnlinually  to  return.  All  fcnowl- 
;^ns  and  stands  perpetually  in  the 
usnesE  of  self ;  and  every  act  of  the 
ly  be  denominated,  at  the  same 
a  act  of  self-ap prehension, 
alongs  to  the  conception  of  indi- 
[ife  universally,  that  it  should  be  in 
centre  of  the  manifold  activities  by 
it  makes  itself  known.  In  the 
of  nature,  this  relation  holds  in  the 
ily  of  a  blind  plastic  law,  or  at  least 
form  of  an  equally  blind  instinct, 
sphere  of  consciousness,  wliiuh  is 
nature,  it  is  no  longer  blind,  but 


clear.     The  subject    s  nv 

lidual  centre,  but  k  ows 

under  this  character.     In  s  i 

it  attains  to  what  we  call  s  i  i 

By  means  of  intclligenc 
self  emerges  out  of  the  uui 

into  the  clear  vision  of  its  on 
and  is  thus  prepared  to  embrace  n 
separate  Uving  centre.  It  is  no  loagef 
object  merely  as  before,  acted  upon  i 
abroad,  but  is  constituted  a  mbjeet,  in 
strict  sense  of  this  term,  having  posse 
of  itself,  and  capable  of  self-action. 

Mere   intelligence,   however,  is  nc 
itself  independence.     If  a  planet  wer 
dowed  with  the  power  of  percei' 
own  existence,  without  the  least  a 
modify  it  in  the  way  of  self-contiui 
plain  that  it  would  be  just  as  little  lu- 
pendent  as  it  is  in  ita  present  state.     Ci 
sciousness  in  absolute  subjection  to  na 
would  be,  indeed,  a  species  of  bone 
that  might  be  said  to  be  even  worse 
that  of  nature  itself.     And  so  if  the  1 
ligenco  were  ruled  and  actuated,  noi 
nature,  but  by  some  other  intetligcnCb 
the  like  irreoisUblo  way,  the  result  wo.wi 
be  the  same.     No  matter  what  the  actu- 
ating force  might  be,  if  it  were  even  the 
Divine  will  itself,  which  were  thus  intro- 
duced into  the  conscious  life  of  the  indi- 
vidual, so  as  to  carry  this  along  with  over- 
whelming necessity  in  its  own  direction, 
the    subject    thus   wrought    upon    from" 
abroad,  without  the  power  of  self- impulse, 
could  not  be  regarded  as  having  the  least 
independence.     The  case  calls  for  some- 
thing more   than   mere  intelligence.     To 
ibis  must  be  joined  also  the   power  <A 

The  supposition,  indeed,  which  has  jost 
been  made,  is  in  its  own  nature  impossible. 
Ileason  and  will  necessarily  involve  each 
other ;  and  the  light  of  intelligence,  there- 
fore, can  never  be  sundered  in  fuct,  (but 
only  hypothetically,)  from  the  motion  of 
choice.  Self -consciousness  is  itself  always 
self-action. 

Individual  independence,  we  say,  re- 
quires the  power  of  choice  ;  that  the  self- 
conscious  subject  shall  not  be  moved  sim- 
ply from  abroad,  but  have  the  capacity  of 
moving  itself,  as  though  it  were  the  origi- 
nal fountitin  of  its  own  action.  If  the  will 
be  itself  bound  by  k  force  wbic^i'va  toi<^m^ 
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the  man  in  vhom  it 

;.     It  1ms  in  the  rery 

n,  that  tlte  subject  of 

■J  to  chooae  his  own 

power  should  involve 

s  making  a  different 

ich  he  is  led  U)  make 

,.u  hinifelf,  and  for  him- 

ui  uuv-dience  mere]}-  to  an  ei- 

,n.tcr,  whether  in  the  sphere  of 

)t  in  the  sphere  of  spint.     The 

,  springs  truly  and  fulty  out  of  his 

ous  purpose  and  design,  and  is 

product  of  that  depurate  livmg 

•ih  he  calls  himself. 

what  Kant  makes  so  much  ac- 

..,  .n  bis  philosophy,  as  the  aulotut- 

he  will.     The  idea  b  one  of  vast  im- 

ithstanding  the  great  abuse 

n  made  of  it  in  his  school. 

Ti.l,  in  its  very  nature,  must  be  au- 

lic  in  order  that  it  may  be  free ;  that 

nust  be  a  law  to  it.'^clf,  in  such  sense 

a  activity  shall  he  purely  and  strictly 

1  in  opposition  to  the  thought  of 

.Ang  like  compulaon  exerted  upon 

a  abroad.     It  is  a  world  within  itself, 

a  magnificent  than  tliat  with  wluch 

_jrrounded  in  the  external  universe ; 

and  it  may  not  be  invaded  by  any  form  of 

power,  that  is  not  comprehended  from  the 

beginning   in   its  own  eons titui ion.      All 

Buoh  power,  proceeding  from  earth,  or  hell, 

or  heaven,  must  be  counted  heteronomic, 

and  contradictory  to  il«  nature.     Tlie  will 

can  endure  no  hcteronomy.     It  must  be 

autonomic,  subjectively    independent,  the 

fountain    of  its   own    activity,   vrhercvt.'r 

it  is   found  in  its  true  and  proper  exer- 

Tlih  ihcn  is  the  first  grand  cun'-titucnt 
of  Moral  Freedom.  The  idea  implic  uni 
vcrsally  the  presence  of  an  individual  will 
which,  ai  tuth,  is  perfectly  unbound  from 
all  heteronomic  extraneous  rcstramts,  and 
carries  in  itself  the  principle  of  its  own  ac 
lion,  in  the  way  of  law  and  impulse  to 
itself.  There  can  be  no  liberty  where 
there  is  no  Buhjcctive  independence. 

But  such  autonotiuc  will  U  not  of  itself 
at  once,  as  some  appear  to  think,  the 
lohoie  conception  of  freedom.  This  re- 
quires another  constituent  factor,  no  less 
"tial  than  the  first ;  the  presence, 
on  ohjeclive  uuiverBa!  law,  by 
dividual  will  is  of  right  bound. 


and  without  obedience  to  wit 
never  be  true  to  its  own  nature, 
Self-conscionsness  is  itself  tb 
a  life  that  is  general  and  univen 
as  individual.  All  life  we  h» 
seen  to  be  the  union  of  these  tn 
existence  in  fact ;  ihough  in  thi 
nature,  of  course,  the  fact  previ 
on  outward  and  blind  way. 
light  of  intelligence,  however,  ii 
itself  the  force  of  self-appreh 
self-action,  it  must  itself  enU 
life  of  the  subject  under  the  sa 
ler.  That  is,  the  union  of  the  | 
individual  must  hold  in  the  fot 
Bciousness  itself;  so  that  tlie 
this,  in  coming  to  know  himse 
as  an  individual  being,  shall  h 
same  lime  the  apprehension  of 
comprchcnsiTe  than  his  own,  a 
truly  universal,  in  the  bosom  od 
own  is  carried  as  the  necessar 
of  its  existence.  It  is  the  com 
of  this,  theoretically  and  prac 
that  gives  us  the  fact  of  p 
which  i:»  just  the  consciousness 
vidual  life,  in  the  form  of  reasc 
as  the  universal  truth  of  the  i 
Reason  cannot  be  something  t 
ticular  or  private.  It  is  universa 
nature.  It  is  t>o  theoretically,  i 
also,  of  course,  praclically.  Ine 
sphere  of  thought  and  will,  tl 
tinguL$hed  from  that  of  mere  c 
comes  into  conscious  union  ' 
wliich  is  more  than  his  own, 
exiate  independently  altogether 
ticnlar  knowledge  or  choice.  I 
create  it  in  any  sense,  but  is 
pei\ed  into  it  as  a  sea  of  eiiste 
\l  hdnd,  and  altogether  object 
self  as  a  separate  single  subjec 
knows  il  to  be  in  truth,  at  the 
the  only  proper  form  of  bis  tni 
itself  subjectively  considered. 
not  the  case,  there  could  be  i 
his  CLisc,  for  the  idea  either  of 
or  freedom.  A  purely  parpen] 
intelligence  would  be  as  bL 
?tork,  which  knoweth,  we  are  t 
pointed  times  in  the  heaven  ;  ai 
particular  or  single  will,  in  li 
would  be  as  little  free  as  the  v 
ill  said  to  blow  where  it  liste 
wave  of  the  sea  driven  of  the 
and  tossed  hither  and  thither  wi 
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le.  Reason  and  will,  to  be  tn^y 
:tive,  must  be  apprehended  alirays 
aiy  objective,  aJao,  and  univereal. 
necessity  lies,  as  we  have  sud,  in  the 
ilea  of  consciousness  itself,  and  is  the 
^tion  of  nil  persooul  life  in  Ibe  case 

the  idea  now  of  such  universal  rea- 
id  will,  is  itself  the  concepUon  of 
1  its  deepest  and  most  comprebcn- 
;nse.  This  is  nothing  more  Dor  less 
his  boundless  objective  authority  or 
lity,  in  which  the  individual  life  of 
uman  subject  is  required  to  enter 

that  it  may  be  complete. 
■■  laic,  in  this  character,  is  of  course 
«,  not  an  abstraction.  It  has  in  it- 
ccordingly,  the  two  (p>md  attributes 
idcA,  umrersality  and  necessity. 
universaUty  b  not  simply  this,  that 
presents  collectively  all  individual 
or  objects  of  will.  On  the  contrary, 
Indcs  every  sort  of  distinction  and 
iiison.  No  individual  will,  as  such,  can 
into  the  constitution  of  the  law.  it 
lolute,  and  one  within  itself,  merely 
ing  its  presence  through  the  ungle 
nto  which  it  enters,  vrilLout  deriving 
litem  at  all  its  being  and  force. 

again,  ils  necessity  is  not  simply 
hat  the  world  cannot  be  preserved 
isperity  and  order  without  it,  or  that 
orld  itself  may  have  been  pleased 
ree  In  establishing  its  authority  as 
1.  it  is  a  necessity  which  is  alto- 
r  unconditional,  and  which  rests  eter- 
and  unchangeiiblv  in  the  nature  of 
w  itself. 

thus  universal  and  necessary,  the 

of  the  law  is  in&nitcty  real.  It  is 
mply  the  thought  or  conception  of 
is  right,  not  a  name  merely  or  mcn- 
etraction  representing  a  certain  order 

which  men  are  required  to  observe  ; 

is  the  very  forms  of  truth  and  right 
lelves,  the  absolutt'ly  independent 
r  by  which  they  exist  in  the  world. 

the  sphere  of  nature,  the  law  is  in 
spect  the  product  of  the  forces  which 
;omprehended  in  nature  itself,  but 
I  rather  the  inmost  life  of  its  entire 
itutiou,  which  could  not  consist  at  all 
vere  not  held  together  by  this  bond  ; 
re  in  the  sphere  of  free  intelligence 
it  is  by  no  other  power  that  the  order 
!,  as  thus  intelligent  and  free,  can  be 


upheld  for  a  single 
its  moral  no  less  th 
stitution,  hves,  inovci 
only  m  the  presence  _ 


for  its  character.     ] 
it  might  be  suppostnj  .  «„ 

own   separate    entii        "    •■■■    i^nnt 
with  the  actual  wor  t.     Al 

ideal  life  of  nature,  it  e  suna 

from  the  actual   mam     ^t. in 

this  consists,-  and  as  lue  »  q 

and  right  of  the  moral  uni 
subsist  except  through  th 
of  the  thinking   and  willuig   euujcc 
which  this  universe    is  composed, 
stractedfrom  all  subjective  in telligenci 
objective  reality  is  reduced  to  a  nullit^ 
is   only  m  the  form  of  reason  and 
which    have   no    being    apart  from 
consciousness,  that  the  law  can  have 
true  subsistence  whatever.      It  s 
an  intelUgible  and  intelligent  univen 
still  it  is  no  creature  of  the  umverst 
mere  image  abstracted  from  its  actual 
stJtution.     In  the  order  of  being,  thi 
not  of  time,  it  is  older  than  the  univ 
Without  reason  and  will  there  could  be  no 
taw,  und  yet  all  reason  and  will  stand  in 
it  from  the  very  start,  and  can  enter  into 
no  living  subject  whatever  escept  from  its 
presence,  as  tbeir  ulterior  objective  source 
and  ground. 

Concretely  real  in  this  way,  and  not 
simply  an  abstraction,  the  law  has  its  seat 
primarily,  as  Hooker  expresses  it,  in  the 
bosom  of  God.  Not  so,  however,  as  if 
God  might  be  supposed,  in  the  exercise  of 
any  private  arbitrary  will  of  his  own,  to 
have  devised  and  ordained  it  as  a  proper 
scheme  after  which  to  fashion  the  order  of 
the  universe.  The  universahty  of  the  law 
excludes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the 
idea  of  all  merely  private  or  particular  will, 
even  though  it  were  conceived  to  be  in  thin 
form  the  will  of  God  himself.  Qod's  will, 
however,  is  not  private  or  particular,  but 
absolute  ;  subjective  indeea,  in  such  sense 
as  is  required  by  the  nature  of  personiiUty, 
hut  objective  and  universal  at  the  same 
time  ;  these  two  forms  of  existence,  sub- 
jective and  objective,  being  with  Him  ab- 
solutely commensurate  and  identical.  God 
is  not  the  author  of  the  law,  as  something 
standing  out  of  himself  and  beyond  bim- 
self  i  he  does  not  makt  U,  ns  &  q 
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though 

iiuthorii 

csisten 

and  fro  - ,  -n 

diffcrcii.      >m  the 

Lf  the  necesaaty  I 

wise  and  holy  w 

''Teation  and  support  of  the  actual 

considered  both  as  Dature  and  spirit. 

Thus  reaidenl  primarily  in  the  Dirine 
will,  and  identical  with  it  throughout,  the 
law  at  the  same  time,  in  its  objective  char- 
acter, passes  over  into  the  actual  order  of 
the  world,  and  reveals  itself  here  also  as 
^  power  to  be  acknowledged  and  obeyed, 
under  the  most  real  and  concrete  form.  In 
the  xphere  of  nature  the  universal  and 
singular  are  brought  together,  not  directly 
and  immediately,  but  through  the  medium 
of  the  portieular,  constituting  what  we  de- 
nominate the  species  or  kind,  ae  distin- 
guished from  the  genus.  Thus  the  tree 
is  not  what  it  is,  by  receiving  into  il«elf  at 
once  the  miiveiW  vegetable  life;  but  only 
as  this  life  has  previously  undei^one  a 
distiturtion  within  itself  b5-  which  it  may 
be  reco<;niKed  ss  vegetation  under  this  or 
tliat  specific  form;  it  can  become  a  tree, 
only  as  it  puts  on  at  the  same  time  the 
type  of  some  particular  tree,  locust,  for  in- 
stance, or  a^h,  or  elm,  bo  as  to  be  known 
accordingly  in  this  character  and  no  other. 
Xnd  just  so  in  the  sphere  of  the  moral 
world,  where  (he  law  has  to  do  with  in- 
tellifrence  and  will.  As  universal  or  ideal, 
it  is  not  carried  over  at  once  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  each  individual  subject  in  an 
original  and  independent  way ;  but  the 
'.'ase  requires  necessarily  that  it  should,  in 
the  first  place,  resolve  itself  into  certain 
(Nirlicular  orders  or  forms  of  authority, 
through  which  intermediately  its  presence 
may  afterwards  thus  actualize  itself  in  full 
for'the  emgle  wUl.  As  no  single  man  is 
the  human  race,  but  only  a  part  of  it,  hav- 
ini;  the  truth  of  his  being  in  the  organic 
relations  by  which  he  is  comprehended, 
through  the  family  and  state,  in  the  whole ; 
so  the  law,  which  is  an  objective  rule  and 
the  whole,  and  only  for  the 
ahended  in  this,  and  not  a* 
itj  can  never  come  near  to 


any  man  in  the  way  of  an  absolutely  Fin- 
gular  and  eiclnsive  revelation.  It  can 
reach  him  really,  only  bv  passing  Ihrotigk 
the  organic  system,  in  wiiich  alone  it  takes 
ct^^nisance  at  all  of  his  existence.  Under 
such  view,  it  has  an  actual  concrete  b«Dg 
in  the  world  itself,  and  is  wrought  objec- 
tively into  the  very  constitution  of  its  ra- 
tional and  moral  life,  as  imbodied  in  the 
form  of  human  society  and  made  to  reve«] 
itself  continually  in  the  process  of  hamon 
history. 

8uch,  we  say,  is  the  conception  in  gene- 
ral of  the  law,  which  is  the  other  grand 
factor  or  constituent  of  Moral  Freedom ; 
the  first  having  eichibitcd  itself  to  us  be- 
fore in  the  necessary  independence  or  au- 
tonomy of  the  individual  subject.  It  re- 
mains now  to  consider  how  these  two 
great  forces  are  joined  together  in  its  con- 
stitution. 

Separately  considered,  they  Beem  (0 
oppose  and  overthrow  each  other.  If  th* 
will  be  absolutely  autonomic  and  independ- 
ent in  its  subjective  ch&ract«r,  how  can  it 
be  absolutely  bound  at  the  same  time  by 
a  force  that  comea  from  beyond  itself,  ttn 
purely  objective  authority  of  lav  1  And 
if  it  Ik  thufl  bonnd,  placed  under  neueailf. 
comprehendedin  a  power  which  is  broader 
than  itself,  and  older  than  itself,  bow 
can  it  be  said  to  be  in  anv  proper  sense  il* 
own  law,  and  the  fountain  of  its  own  t^ 

It  is  clear  that  no  merely  mechanical 
union  here  can  escape    the  power  of  tlik 
contradiction.     If  we  suppose  the  siii^ 
will  to  be,  in  the  first  place,  sometbinf 
complete  by  itself,  and  then  think  of  ibe 
law  us  existing  in  the  same  separate  wf, 
each  including  in  itself  the  claims  whiM 
belong  to  it.  as  they  have  now  been  i^'  > 
scribed,  the  two  conceptions  most  i 
sanly  contradict  each   other,  and  oniMl^ 
be  brought  in  such  form  to  any  tme  rM-4 
onciliatbn.      If  the  subject  feel  himself 
in  mere  juxtaposition  with  the  law,  hiriif ' 
it  over  against  his  consciousness  as  a  fwai 
of  existence  different  from  his  own,  il  * 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  assert  his  « 
independence,  without  resentir^  and  ' 
sistlng  the  pretensions  of  the  law  al 
same  time,  as  a  heteronomie,  forfeit ^ 
Nor  will  it  be  possible  for  the  law.* 
same    circumstances,  to   acknowl 
respect  the   independence  of  t 
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■i.  It  iDvu^t  necessarily  assume  the 
of  command,  arniyinn;  a<<;ainst  him 
iijcslT  of  its  own  everliiBting  nature, 
rith  the  weight  of  Its  terrible  catc- 
ImperatiTe,  Thou  shall,  crushing  his 
r  completely  to  the  earth.  In  such 
tion,  there  is  no  room  for  the  idea  of 

freedom.  It  is  slavish  in  ita  very 
!.  The  liberty  which  the  subject 
tiU  pretend  to  assert  for  himself,  be- 

necessarily  licentiousness  and  sin  ; 

on  the  other  hand,  iiny  obedience 
y  seem  to  yield  to  the  law,  as  being 
forced  and  external,  csn  have  no 
'  or  worth  in  the  view  of  the  law 

h  is  the  relation  which  holds  in  fact 
?n  human  consciousness  and  the 
ft  state  of  sin.  The  two  forms  of 
ICC  are  still  incapable  of  being  Hbso- 
snnderPd ;  but  they  are  bound  to- 
'  only  in  an  outward,  unfree  way. 
w  cannot  relax  its  right  to  rule  the 
s  will ;  but  it  stands  orer  him 
'  in  the  attitude  of  despotic  commi- 
The  sinner,  too,  can  never 
ipate  himself  entirety  from  the  senae 
law,  for  that  were  to  lose  his  hold 
himself  at  the  same  time ;  but  he 
over  against  him  only  aa  an  ohjec- 
ight.  in  whose  faror  he  is  retiuircd  to 
ice  the  separate  self,  which  he  has 
»  regard  as  his  true  and  proper  life. 
continual  rebellion  only,  and  con- 
guilt.  The  law,  in  snch  circum- 
n,  has  no  power  to  bring  light  or 
m,  strength  or  peace,  into  the  soul. 
lecessanly  the  ministration  only  of 
.d  death.      Emphatically  it    works 

listinction  from  all  such  merely  out- 
and  mechanical  conjunction  of  the 
iposing  forces,  liberty  and  authority, 
'hich  can  proceed  at  best  only  a 
ess,  unfree  morality,  the  true  idea 
aan  freedom,  we  say  now,  requires 
itemal  organic  union  as  constituent 
its  of  one  and  the  same  life.  The 
lion  of  the  two  forces,  in  this  case, 
s  in  its  full  strength  ;  each  is  left  in 
ssession  of  its  separate  independent 
ler  ;  neither  is  permitted  to  exclude 
■whelm  the  other  ;  bot  the  oppasi- 
simply  that  which  belongs  to  the 
rj  poles  of  the  magnet,  which  fly 
r  only  that  they  may,  at  the  same 


be    draw  tl 

greater  force,  nftd    ii  at 

the  result,  is  also  the  inai  cc 

lion  always  of  the  separati-  w 

it  grows.     Such  polar  dii  a  P" 

in   fact,  into   the  very  id  to 

ejustence.  Where  there  '■  )  tiistOivi 
there  can  be  no  ooncredoi  '  ""'v  ta\ 
ingless  and  powerless  absi  i"" 

best,  the  ideal  possibility  oi 
which  has  not  yet  become  real,     ua 
Ijon.  however,  involves  opposition,  c 
setting  of  one  thing  over  against  an 
Only  where  thb  has  taken  place,  tL^. 
there  any  room  for  the  union  that  all  j 
per  reality  implies.     But  such  union  sh 
the  two  sides  thus  sundered,  to  be  at 
same  time  necessary  to  each  other. 
opposition  is  polar  only,  and  as  such  ■■ 
eer%'ative  and  not  destruction al.     Alt 
gajuEed,    concrete  existence,  physical 
spiritual,  wilt  be  found  to  carry  in  itsc 
polarity  of  this  kind. 

We  may  be  assisted  to  a  right  ap' 
hension  of  the  point  in  hand,  by  rcfei 
again  to  the  constitution  of  life,  as  we  ] 
already  found  it  to  hold  in  the  sphere 
mere  nature.  The  ideal  and  the  actual,  a 
uttiversAl  generic  nature  on  the  one  hand, 
and  a  particular  single  existence  on  the' 
"tber,  enter  jointly  into  the  constitution  of 
every  plant  that  springs  from  tho  bosom 
of  the  earth.  These  two  forces,  at  the 
same  time,  are  in  their  own  cliuracter 
truly  different  and  distinct.  Their  distinc- 
tion takes  the  form  of  actual,  direct  oppo- 
sition. What  tlie  one  w,  the  other  is  tuH. 
Each  is  in  itself  the  negation  in  full  of  the 
other.  And  yet  they  are  here  brought 
perfectly  together,  in  the  constitution  of 
the  same  life  :  not  by  mechanical  juxtapo- 
sition, but  in  the  way  of  mutual  interpeoe- 
tration  and  interfusion,  so  that  each  is  made 
to  grow  into  theotber,  and  by  such  conci-es- 
cence  only,  coraes  to  be  at  last  what  it  is 
found  to  be  in  fact.  The  two  sides  of  the 
plant's  life  still  continue  to  be  distinct,  and 
their  opposition  to  each  other  is  by  no 
means  abolished  in  such  sense  as  to  be 
taken  wholly  out  of  the  way  ;  it  still  exists, 
but  it  txista  as  something  comprehended 
in  ft  higher  action,  which  is,  at  the  same 
time,  the  perfect  union  and  reconc  ilia  tion 
of  the  forces  from  which  it  springs.  The 
opposition  is  polar.     The  union  is  of" 

Uring  nil  this  into  the  apWre  t 


seiinisnesF 

.nif)n  in  question 

shall  bn. 

unavoidable,  but 

the  mo' 

pontaneoua  Intel - 

ligence. 

If  and  for  itself. 

^d   w< 

cpUon   of  Moral 

Freedoi-. 

.1*   here  is  not  a 

mere  object. 

upon  by  an  action 

strange  lo  its 

"■ibjcct  Tvhieli  has 

come  to  be  pOsBtKS= 

its  activity  as  the 

very  form  of  ita  owi 

5.  It  is  as  though 

the  planet,  moving  lu 

11:3  appointed  orbit, 

'  made  to  awake  within  itself  to  the 
cleiir  knowledge  of  its  own  nature,  with 
full  power  at  Ino  same  time  to  pursue  any 
courao  through  tbe  heavens  that  --■ 
might  seem  best ;  while  it  should  ue> 

tinue  true  notwithstanding,  as  I  .,  tc 
the  pati)  prescribed  for  it,  no  less  oound 
by  objective  law,  but  bound  always  only 
by  its  own  consent.  Should  such  a  ra- 
tionitl  planet,  in  the  exercise  of  its  liberty, 
strike  ofl'  from  its  orbit,  affecting  U3  play 
the  p^irt  of  some  wandering  comet,  itmust, 
ill  the  same  moment,  become  UJifree  ;  as 
much  so,  at  le^t,  as  when  carried  forward 
in  its  true  course  by  the  force  of  mere 
blind  natural  law.  Only  the  power  of 
choice  makiDg  it  possible  for  it  to  become 
a  comet,  but  yet  spontaneously  embracing 
the  true  planetary  motion  in  fact,  identi- 
fied thus  witli  the  sense  of  law,  could  con- 
stitute it  the  subject  of  fieedom.  Neitiier 
as  bound  simply,  nor  as  simply  unbound, 
would  the  planet  be  free ;  but  only  as 
bound  and  unbound,  at  the  same  time,  and 
in  the  same  continuous  action ;  the  two 
forms  of  existence  joined  together  as  the 
power  of  a  singl?  fact,  in  the  sphere  of 
consciousness  ;  the  law  coming  to  its  pro- 
per expression  only  in  the  independence  of 
the  sutijoct,  and  the  indepcndeace  of  the 
subject  having  no  reality,  save  tmdcr  the 
form  of  obedience  to  the  law. 

What  may  be  thus  imagined  in  the  case 
of  a  planet,  to  illustrate  the  conception  in 
hand,  is  the  very  constitution  of  man  in  his 
normal  state.  He  is  formed  for  freedom, 
and  becomes  complete  only  in  this  charac- 
ter, by  the  possibility  he  carries  in  himself 
of  such  a  living,  conscious  free  union, 
now  been  mentioned,  of  the  great  polar 
forces  of  the  world's  life.  He  has  a  will 
of  his  own,  and  he  is  at  the  same  time 
under  a  law  which  is  not  himself;  he  b 
conscious  of  both,  as  making  realities  in  his 
esisieoce ;  sad,  to  crown  all,  be  is  capable 


of  so  acknowledging  both,  that  they  shall 
actually  grow  into  each  other  as  the  sami" 
consciousness.  The  union  of  the  two 
powers,  in  such  cose,  is  uot  mechanical,  but 
organic  and  real ;  aa  truly  so  as  the  flow- 
ing together  of  the  ideal  and  actual,  in  tbt 
constitution  of  a  plant  or  tree ;  only  with 
the  difference,  that  what  is  blindly  neces- 
sary there,  has  become  here  the  self-com- 
prehending activity  of  the  living  nature 
itself.  Thuis  Freedom.  In  no  other  form 
con  it  exist  for  men  at  aU.  It  m  the  aclioii  i 
of  the  individual  will,  moving  of  its  ows 
accord  and  apart  from  all  compulaion,  in 
,  of  the  law,  wi^  clear  aenee  of  its 
^,  and  clear  private  election  in  lli 
.^.^.r,  ai  the  same  time.  This  implies,  of 
course,  that  the  will  is  of  the  smue  nature 
with  the  law.  They  are  thus  related,  in 
fact,  as  we  have  already  seen.  In  obeying 
the  law,  the  will  obeys  in  reality  its  om  ■ 
true  constitution  ;  as  much  so  as  fire  don.  ■ 
for  instance,  in  exhibiting  the  propertin  .5 
which  show  it  to  bt  fire,  and  not  watet. 
So,  in  breaking  away  from  the  law,  it  ne- 
cessarily becomes  false  to  itself,  to  the 
same  extent.  Thus  all  apparent  contn- 
diclion  is  resolved  in  the  idea  of  freedcn 
a*  now  described.  Authority  involTts  se- 
cessity.  while  liberty  is  the  very  opp'»itt; 
and  still  both  are  here  inseparably  joiool  .a 
together,  in  such  way,  indeed,  thatneitbR  !■. 
can  exist  at  all,  in  its  true  form,  wilbonl  Im 
the  other.  Freedom,  in  order  that  it  vtx  Lh 
be  free.  mu»t  be  bound.  But  in  this  cut  L^ 
it  i^  self-bound  ;  uot  arbitrarily,  however.  ^ 
to  a  rule  of  its  own  invention,  which  wtndd  fgt 
be  again  to  be  unfree,  but  in  obedience  U 
the  law,  08  the  necessary  form  of  ill  on 
existence.  The  will  of  the  subject  is  nded 
by  a  force  that  comes  from  beyond  ittdf. 
and  yet  it  is  strictly  autonomic  at  the  niH 
time :  even  as  the  rose  blooms  forth  olwsp 
its  proper  single  life,  though  it  is  ooly>* 
filled  with  the  general  law  of  veget^iM 
that  it  has  power  to  bloom  at  all.  1^ 
law  so  enters  the  subject,  as  to  becw* 
within  him  a  continually  self-origiAlui|9 
obligation ;  while  his  private  will  is  sooiB-la 
prehended  in  the  law,  a^  to  find  in  it  mm 
foreign  constraint  whatever. 

Such   is  the  proper  theory  of   bo 
freedom,  whether  cooaidered   aa  re 
or  as  simply  political.     It  is  formed 
union  of  liberty  and  nuthoritv,  M 
logclber  that  neither  is  sllowe<3  to 
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or  opprew  tlie  other  ;  thetwoeooBtitatiiig 
thiiB  the  force  of  a  single  life.  Where  this 
inward  oiganic  oonjuneUon  of  the  elements 
now  named  is  waotug,  one  of  them  either 
fticlnding  the  other  altogetfiery  or  at  best 
enduring  its  presence  only  in  an  outward 
way,  the  whole  idea  must  be  to  the  same 
ertent  necessarily  overthrown.  It  matters 
not,  in  such  case,  which  of  the  two  factors 
may  thus  prevail  at  the  cost  of  its  opposite, 
the  result  will  be  the  same.  In  the  one 
directimi,  we  shall  have  authority  turned 
into  despotism ;  in  the  other,  liberty  con- 
verted into  licentiousness ;  both  alike  fatal 
to  all  true  freedom.  To  be  whoUy  bound, 
and  to  be  wholly  unbound,  come  here  to 
the  same  thing  in  the  end.  Either  state  is 
to  be  deprecated  as  slavery. 

The  world  has  a  continual  tendency  to 
£sll  over,  either  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  extremes.  Thus  we  have,  on  one 
side,  authority  coupled  with  blind  obe- 
dience, and  on  the  other  a  spirit  of  insur- 
rection against  all  legitimate  rule,  making 
up  to  a  great  extent  the  history  of  human 

Our  own  age  leans  especially  towards 
the  extreme  of  exalting  individual  liberty 
at  the  expense  of  just  authority.  Time 
has  been,  when  the  whole  civilization  of 
the  world  showed  an  opposite  character. 
It  was  necessary  indeed,  in  the  nature  of 
the  case,  that  the  process  of  our  modem 
culture,  the  fruit  of  Christianity,  and  the 
only  culture  that  may  be  regarded  as 
worthy  of  the  name,  should  commence  in 
this  way.  Its  foundations  were  to  be  laid 
deep,  in  the  first  place,  in  the  sense  of  law 
and  a  corresponding  spirit  of  obedience  to 
its  authority.  Long  ages  of  discipline 
were  required  for  this  purpose,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  hardly  possible 
that  wrong  should  not  be  done  to  the  idea 
of  freedom,  by  an  undue  depression  of  its 
Opposite  element,  the  liberty  of  the  indi- 
vidual subject.  The  discipline  became,  in 
fiu^t,  as  we  all  know,  tyrannical  and  op- 
pressive just  in  this  way,  by  refusing  to 
recognize  the  rights  of  those  who  were 
aubjected  to  it,  as  the  time  of  their  minori- 
ty came  to  an  end,  and  made  it  proper 
^Ifaat  these  rights  should  be  brought  into 
Afidl  and  free  exercise.  Instead  of  making 
?it  their  business  to  train  their  subjects  for 
impersonal  independence,  the  true  dfesign  of 
"vall  sound  government,  both  Church  and 


State  pursued  Ae  pofioy  only  of  repress- 
ing every  aspiration  in  this  direction,  and 
sought  to  hold  the  world  in  perpetual 
vasalage  to  mere  power  on  their  own  side ; 
as  though  a  parent,  long  accustomed  to 
rule  his  ohilaren  with  absolute  control, 
should,  at  last,  insist  on  extending  over 
theur  full  adult  life  itself  the  same  kind 
of  rule,  without  any  regard  whatever  to 
the  wants  and  capabilities  of  their  ad- 
vanced state.  The  relation  between  au- 
thority and  obedience  became,  in  this 
manner,  mechanical  and  altogether  exter- 
nal Free  authority  and  obedience  fell 
asunder,  as  though  each  belonged  to  a 
different  sphere  from  the  other.  The 
authority  claimed  to  be  of  divine  force  for 
itself,  under  a  fixed  outward  form ;  while 
the  merit  of  obedience  was  supposed  to 
he  in  its  blind,  uninquiring  subjection  to 
the  will  thus  imposed  upon  it  from  abroad. 
In  one  word,  the  claims  of  the  subjective 
were  overwhelmed,  and  well  nigh  crushed 
by  the  towering  pretensions  of  the  objec- 
tive. No  wonder  that  this  extreme  should 
at  length  become  insupportably  onerous 
to  the  ripening  consciousness  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  It  opened  the  vftiy  gradually 
for  a  powerful  reaction  towards  the  oppo- 
site side.  This  gave  birth  finally,  when 
the  fullness  of  time  had  come,  to  the  great 
fact  of  the  Reformation ;  which  may  be 
regarded  as  a  solemn  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, on  the  part  of  the  human 
mind,  against  the  tyranny  by  which  it  had 
been  wronged  for  centuries,  in  the  name 
of  religion  and  law.  A  grand  epoch  cer- 
tainly, in  the  history  of  the  world's  life, 
whose  consequences  must  continue  to  fill 
the  earth  to  the  end  of  time.  These  be- 
long of  course,  not  simply  to  the  Church 
in  a  separate  view,  but  to  every  sphere, 
whether  of  thought  or  action,  that  is  com- 
prehended in  our  common  human  existence. 
Art,  science,  government,  and  social  life, 
all  have  been  affected  by  the  change.  A 
new  stadium  is  in  progress,  for  the  uni- 
versal life  of  the  world ;  having  for  its 
object  now  the  full  assertion  of  what  may 
be  styled  the  subjective  pole  of  freedom, 
in  opposition  to  the  long  historical  process 
that  went  before,  in  favor  of  its  opposite 
side.  Protestantism  b  the  fountain  thus  of 
all  modem  Uberty,  religious  and  political 
ahke.  Its  tendency  has  been,  from  the 
beginning,  to  break  the  chams  oi  au\!toi\\.^ 


Human  Freedom. 


A  prarion  (1,  and  to  engage 

uhe  human  Kild  vicdioitioD  of 

its  own  ii(  alAon  tu  all  blind 

obedience  kind.     Nor  is  it  to 

be  ima^nc  i  the  neir  position 

whiiih  has         II  1  I  in  this  way,  can 

ever  be  surrmidereu  "g"™!  i"  f^For  of  the 
order  which  prevailed  before.  The  period 
of  blind  subraission  to  the  sense  of  the 
objective,  whether  in  Church  or  State, 
when  priest  and  king  were  held  to  be 
superior  by  divine  right,  to  the  divine  con- 
stitution itself  by  which  they  were  created, 
we  may  well  trust,  has  forever  paased 
away.  But  it  does  not  follow  at  once 
from  this,  that  the  past  waa  all  wrong,  or 
that  the  present  is  al!  tight.  A  just  con- 
sideration of  history  would  load  us  rather 
to  suppose,  that  the  new  direction  it  has 
taken,  may  itself  be  liable  to  abuse,  in  a 
way  answerable  to  the  wrong  which  ex- 
ialod  before  on  the  opposite  side ;  wliich 
would  not  imply  certainly,  that  we  must 
fall  back  t^ain  to  the  things  we  have  hap- 
pily left  behind,  but  only  that  we  ehould 
so  far  right  our  course,  as  to  steer  clear  of 
ihc  rocks  that  threalJim  us  from  either  side, 
and  BO  press  fbrward  to  the  true  and  pro- 
per destiny  of  our  raec.  ThU  the  prin- 
ciple of  iniiividual  liberty  haa  hi        '     ' 
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some  cnses,  in  the  progress  of  the  1' 
tant  era,  is  acknowledged  on  all  sides  ; 
and  it  needs  no  very  profound  or  cxten- 
.=ive  observation,  to  see  that  our  own  age 
in  particular  is  peculiarly  eiposed  to  dan- 
ger just  in  this  direction.  It  leans  consti- 
tutionally towards  an  undue  assertion  of 
the  prerogatives  of  the  individual  life, 
orer  against  the  idea  of  authority  as  some- 
thing absolute  and  universal. 

False  liberty,  in  this  form,  does  not  con- 
sist, of  course,  in  the  open  rejection  of  the 
law  in  itself  considered.  On  the  contrary, 
it  usually  affects  to  make  great  account  of 
the  law ;  but  it  is  always  only  in  a  me- 
chanical and  outward  way.  The  law  is 
not  viewed  as  a  necessary  constituent  of 
freedom  itself,  but  simply  as  an  oulward 
rule  and  nieAsure  of  its  supposed  rights. 
The  subject  starts  with  his  own  independ- 
ence as  an  interest  full  and  complete  in 
its  separate  character,  and  olwys  the  law 
^iccordinirly  in  his  way,  not  by  entering  it 
-ind  himself,  but  by  requiring 
It  into  subjection  to  hia  own 


private  will.  He  has  tw  conception  of 
freedom  as  the  union  of  liberty  and  au- 
thority. It  i*  for  him,  at  last,  the  esercise 
only  of  separate  personal  independence  on 
his  own  piul.  By  the  right  of  private 
judgment,  he  means  to  ass^  the  right  of 
thinking  for  himself,  regardless  of  the 
thoughts  of  all  other  men  ;  and  so  also  in 
the  case  of  private  will.  He  does  not 
deny,  indeed,  that  truth  and  right  are  uni- 
versal in  their  nature,  and  as  such  not  to 
be  created  or  controlled  by  his  piinicular 
mind.  But  the  authority  which  belongs 
to  them  in  this  view,  remains  for  him  al- 
ways more  or  less  a  mere  abstraction.  It 
does  not  come  near  to  him  under  a  con- 
crete form,  in  the  actual  constitution  of  the 
world  with  which  he  b  surrounded.  He 
is  without  reverence  accordingly  for  the 
powers  by  which  it  is  properly  represent- 
ed. He  sees  nothing  divine  in  history. 
The  Church  is  to  him  the  mere  aggrega- 
tion of  a  certain  amonnt  of  private  tlunk- 
ing  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  Sute 
is  taken  to  be  Che  creature  only  of  its  owa 
members,  standing  by  their  permission, 
and  liable  of  right  to  bo  udten  down  by 
them,  or  changed  into  a  new  form,  at  their 
own  good  pleasure. 

All  this  involves,  of  course,  an  immense 
error  ;  though  it  is  one  which  it  most  ever 
be  difhcult  to  bring  home  clearly  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  popular  mind.  Lib- 
erty without  law  is  licentiousness,  whether 
in  the  sphere  of  thought  or  will ;  and  law, 
to  be  real,  must  bo  the  sense  of  a  general 
concrete  authority,  actuaUy  comprehended 
in  the  constitution  of  the  living  world  to 
which  we  belong,  Where  this  may  l» 
wanting,  it  is  not  possible  that  there  can 
be  any  true  religious  or  political  freedom. 
The  exaltation  of  private  independence, 
the  rights  of  the  individual  as  they  are 
called,  at  the  cost  of  all  proper  objeetiT* 
authority,  is  just  as  fatal  here  as  the  exal- 
tation of  authority  at  the  cost  of  indi- 
vidual rights.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  ' 
cant  and  falsehood  abroad  on  this  subject.  I 
which  it  is  important  we  should  muler-  I, 
stand,  and  against  which  we  have  need  l| 
to  stand  continually  upon  our  guard.  L 

With  any  right  conception  of  the  nstni*  L 
of  freedom  as  now  explained,  it  will  tx 
be  possible  for  us,  on  the  other  hand, 
fall  in  with  tlic  views  of  those  who  w» 
persuade  us  that  the  onlj  rmaaiy  for  i 
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licentious  individualism,  is  to  be 
isting  ourselves  ouc*  more  blind- 
I  anus  of  more  outward  author- 
were  to  fall  backward  to  the 
licb  preceded  the  Reformation, 
ihould  Beek  rather  to  make  our 
1  the  means  of  advancing  to  one 
be  superior  to  both.  It  is  well 
d  admit  the  difficulties  of  the 
)ut  we  are  bound  to  remember 
iiffioulties  of  the  pnat,  that  we 
Tor  salvation  only  in  the  form  of 
and  more  glorious  future.  It 
J  be  continually  borne  in  mind 
authority  is  as  little  to  be  trusted 
g  the  right  order  of  the  world, 
berty.  They  are  the  opposite 
«edoni,  and  neither  can  be  true 
titution,  escept  as  this  is  made 
both  in  a  perfectly  inward  and 
The  evila  incident  to  private 
are  not  to  be  corrected  by  re- 
lo  an  infallible  pubhc  judgment, 
nl  or  pohldcal,  that  may  do  our 
ir  us  in  every  case,  and  then 
er  to  us  in  A  merely  outward 
lut  any  activity  on  our  own  part. 
IS  little  of  course  are  the  irregu- 
private  will  to  be  reformed,  by 
i  over  to  the  rule  of  a  foreign 
,  as  the  measure  of  all  right  and 
our  conscience.  It  is  not  in  this 
Christianity  especially  proposes 
IS  free.  The  imagination  of  a 
I  sj'stem  of  notions  and  rules 
■ar  to  the  mind  from  abroad,  to 
■d  by  it  in  a  blind  way,  on  the 
authority  conceived  to  be  di- 
olly  aside  from  the  true  charac- 
gospel,  Christianity  is  indeed 
it  if;  at  the  same  time  the  "  law 
'  coinprehending  in  itself  the 
,1  mould  of  our  general  human 
hich  it  must  be  cast  in  every 
ler  that  it  may  be  complete : 
lich  it  can  be  cast,  for  this  pur- 
by  its  own  consent  and  choice, 
o  government  can  be  rational 
n  the  case  of  men,  that  does  not 
Ling  them  able  to  govern  thcm- 
le  only  proper  use  of  govcm- 
edueate  its  subjects  for  frce- 
f  have  not  yet  come  to  be  capa- 
■lercise  ;  and  if  this  be  not  pro- 
government  becomes  to  the 
it  lyraimical.     He  isaa  unfaith- 


ful parent  who  seeks  to  hol<J 
in  perpetual  dependence  u^u. 
judgment,  and  in  perpetual  vast: 
his  own  will,  instead  of  troiiuoir 
quickly  as  possible  to  think  a 
themselves.     So  ueither  the  Su 
Church  can  have  any  right  to  bi 
derstanding  and  will  of  their  s_ 
slavish  obedience  to  mere  autborii . . 
cose  demands  a  difierent  relation  bci 
the  two  interests  with  which  it  is  con^» 
ed.    Though  the  authority  shoul 
so  benevolent  and  wise,  and  th 
it  never  so  well  satisfied  to  be 
in  this  way,  the  result  would  siin  i 
and  not  freedom.    No  man  oaa 
true  moral  destiny,  by  a  simply  1       , 
passive  obedience  to  law.     Hi        -J 
to  be  complete,  must  be  iut         t 
spontaneous.     In  other  woru&,    -.h 
must  enter  into  biin  and  bee  on: 
rated  with  his  life.     The  ren: 
subjective  license,  is  not  suci 
simply  of  outward  authority  lu,  _ 
sede  the  necessity  of  private  jud„_^i 
together.     Even  an  iji/alllble  autho; 
this  form  would  not  be  desirable  ;  f 
Divine  will  itself,  if  it  were  made  mei«/ 
to   overwhelm    the   human   as  a  foreign 
force,  must  lead  to  bondage  only,  imd  not 
to  freedom. 

The  case  requires,  then,  such  an  under- 
standing of  the  true  nature  of  freedom,  as 
may  serve  to  secure  its  constitution  on  both 
sides.  Mere  theory,  indeed,  will  not  be 
sufficient,  here  or  elsevrhere,  to  preserve 
life  in  its  right  form  ;  but  il  is,  at  least,  a 
most  important  auxiliary  to  this  object.  It 
is  much  to  know  clearly,  and  sljll  more, 
steadily  to  keep  in  mind,  that  liberty  and 
law,  the  activity  of  private  will  and  the 
restraining  force  of  authority,  are  alike  in- 
dispensable to  a  right  condition  of  human 
life. ;  that  they  are  lequired  to  enter  into 
it  always  as  polar  foices,  which  organically 
complete  each  other ;  and  that  the  exallAtion 
of  cither  interest  at  the  cost  of  ita  opposite, 
must  prove  alike  fatal  to  true  moral  order. 
It  is  much  to  know  that  the  idea  of  free- 
dom CAD  never  be  reached  by  simply  op- 
posing one  of  these  powers  to  the  other 
on  either  ude,  as  though  to  insist  upon 
authority  were  necessarily  to  wrong  lib- 
erty ;  or  as  though  to  press  the  claims  of 
this  last,  required  a  rejection  of  the  no  Vosk 
rightful  preteusiona  of  tbe  fit&t.    Tb^ 
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illow  pbilosophy, 
ely  7ery  common, 
ition  only  in  the 
and  is  urged  oc- 
deny  with  regard 
la  n,  <  exclude  the  pos- 

sibility tion  between  the 

linden  ].     No  authority 

can  bo  mc  i  ""  not  seek  liberty 

as  its  end  ;  «•■»  iiu  y  can  be  free  that 

is  not  filled  with  ihi        9e  of  aulhority  as 
the  proper  contents  oi  us  own  life. 

That  it  may  be  difficult  to  bring  this 
theory  of  freedom  into  practice,  is  readily 
admitted  ;  but  this  forms  no  proper  argu- 
ment against  the  truth  and  value  of  the 
theory  itself.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject  to  which  it  belongs. 
Still,  however,  there  is  no  other  way  in 
which  it  is  possible  for  the  end  to  he  se- 
cured that  iH  here  in  view.  Man  roust  be 
at  once  independent  and  bound,  self-gov- 
erned, and  yet  obedient  to  authority,  in 
order  that  he  may  at  all  fulfil  his  own  des- 
Unv,  in  distinction  from  the  system  of  mere 
naturi-  with  which  he  is  surrounded.  For 
this  he  is  to  be  educated  and  formed,  un- 
der the  mfluences  which  are  comprehended 
in  human  society  for  the  purpose.  He 
comM  not  to  moral  freedom  nt  oncp,  but 
is  rpijuircd  lo  ri.=R  to  it  by  regular  develop- 
ment, out  of  the  life  of  nature  in  which 
his  existence  slarts,  and  in  which  it  con- 
tinues always  to  have  its  root.  In  our 
present  circumstances,  moreover,  the  pro- 
cess ifi  greatly  embarrassed  and  obstructed 
by  a  false  law  of  sin,  which  ia  found  too 
plainly  seated  in  our  constitution.  It  be- 
comes accordingly  a  most  complicRtcd 
problem,  to  bring  our  common  human  life, 
m  this  view,  into  its  properform  ;  a  prob- 
lem, whose  sohition  in  fact  runs  through 
the  history  of  the  world's  entire  social  con- 
stitution, from  the  beginning  of  time  to  its 
end.  The  family,  the  Stale,  and  the 
Church,  are  nil  comprehended  alike  in  the 
service  of  this  great  design.  They  sur- 
round the  human  subject  with  the  force 


of  law  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and 
from  the  rudeness  of  savage  life  onward 
through  all  stages  of  subsequent  social  re- 
finement ;  but  it  is  only  that  he  may  be 
educated  for  the  full  use  finally  of  his  own 

S roper  personal  independence,  in  being  set 
ee  from  all  bondage,  whether  objective 
or  subjective,  by  the  clear  spontaneous 
union  of  his  private  will  with  the  law  to 
which  it  is  necessarily  bound. 

It  lies  in  the  very  conception  of  this  vast 
educa*"'mal  process,  including  as  it  does 
not  0'  r  all  stages  of  the  single  life  trom 
infancy  to  old  age,  but  all  stages  also  of 
the  gei  :m\  ethical  life  m  the  progress  of 
nations,  that  the  two  great  compound 
forces  by  which  the  problem  of  freedom  is 
in  the  course  of  being  solved,  should  sus- 
tain to  each  other,  in  their  legitimate  ac- 
tion, H  constantly  fluctuating  relation  ;  the 
pressure  of  authority  being  necessarilf 
greater,  and  the  sense  of  indopondcnw 
less,  in  reverse  proportion  to  the  actwl 
development  of  the  true  idea  of  frccdon 
in  the  subject.  Here,  of  course,  a  wide 
field  is  thrown  open  for  the  exerciw  ti 
political  and  ethical  science,  in  delonniDing 
the  claims  of  duty  and  right,  as  relat«d  to 
each  other  in  any  given  stadium  of  moral-  i 
ity.  On  this,  however,  we  arv  not  called 
now  to  enter.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  con- 
clude with  the  general  rule,  drawn  frwn 
the  whole  subject,  that  no  one  can  be  true 
ethically  to  his  own  position,  whether  as* 
child  or  as  a  man.  high  or  low.  rich  « 
poor,  in  power  or  out  of  power,  who.  ■ 
the  use  of  his  liberty,  whatever  it  may  he, 
is  not  ruled  at  the  same  lime  by  n  aaHi- 
ment  of  reverence  for  the  iden  of  an  objee- 
tive  authority  extended 


form,  in  the  actual  social  ( 


rganua 


which  he  belongs.  To  be  without  re» 
ence  for  authority,  is  to  have  alwsy 
the  same  extent  the  spirit  of  a  slave. 
no  other  element  is  tt  possible  to  t 
what  is  true,  or  to  act  what  is  iwH 
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FOREIGN  IMMIGRATION:   ^ 

NATURAL    A\D    EXTRAORDINARY  CAUSES;    ITS  CONNECTION   WITH 
HE  FAMINE  IN   IRELAND,  AND  SCARCITY  IN  OTHER    COUNTRIES.  i 


E  Irish  famine  of  1846-?  will  stand 
pon  the  page  of  histoiy  as  one  of  the 
striking  events  of  modem  times.  It 
c  recorded,  not  merely  as  n  calamity 

has  swept  away  a  vast  miilLilnde  of 
n  beings,  but  eqiudly  as  a  providen- 
risis  in  the  history  of  this  nation, 
.  rerealed  more  fully  than  ever  be- 
ihe  accumulated  evils  of  centuries  of 
remmcnt.  For  it  was  not  created 
y  by  the  audden  destruction  of  a  large 
m  of  the  nation's  subsistence ;  it  was 
almost  hopeless  and  depressed  social 
:ion  of  the  people,  that  at  onco  par- 
i  the  national  energy,  when  this  en- 
waa  to  be  directed  into  new  channels 
!  only  alternative  against  general  star- 
I.     Tliere  was  then  no  self-reliance  ; 

no  moral  courage.  There  was  hope, 
t  was  hope  which  trembled  over  a 
spread,  increOMng  panic,  and  rested 
jn  the  arm  of  the  natiODBl  treasury. 
I  was  submission,  but  it  was  that  of 
ir.  There  was  unexampled  patience 
ndurance,  but  these  gave  no  creative 
y  to  the  people ;  they  produced  no 
itened  forec4i8t.  The  subjects  of  that 
e  were  those,  and  rAose  cAiffl^,  whose 
I  had  been  used  to  the  severest  laws 
irvitude,  and  therefore  dependence 
and  direction  by  higher  orders  of  Intel- 
X  had  become  the  unchangeable  con- 
I  of  their  being.  This  was  their  birth- 
— not  the  gift  of  Heaven,  but  entailed 

them  by  their  masters  through  suc- 
■e  generations.  And  when  by  this 
I  providence,  the  possessions  of  every 

became  insecure,  and  the  laws  of 
;e  and  servitude  inoperative,  there 
to  be  found  no  method  by  which  the 
wuld,  at  once,  be  made  chargeable 

its  tenants.     They  had  no  power  to 

legal  obligation,  while  the  burden  of 
;hcr  and  moral  one,  by  reJiaon  of  this 
lity,  now    resttid  wiUi    fearful  force 


upon  the  master.     But  he  had  neither  th« 
strength  to  sustain  this,  nor  the  couraga 
to  direct  the  energies  of  bis  dependents 
There   were  iioble  exceptions;    yet    such 
was  the  general  condition,  and  such  thB   , 
two  classes  of  mind.     When  the  news  oS  ' 
this  their  deplorable  and  melancholy  con-  | 
dition  had  goae  forth,  the  sympathies  tt  \ 
the  whole  human  family  in  every  quarter    , 
of  the  globe  were  excited  to  a  degree  un-  I 
paralleled  in  the  history  of  the  world.  i 

No  famine  in  the  history  of  mankind  con  j 
be  compared  to  it,  unless  it  be  the  sei-eA  j 
yeare'  famine  of  Egypt.  To  this  it  haai  I 
a  striking  analogy,  in  the  magnitude  of  | 
the  calamity,  in  the  corresponding  social  I 
condition  of  those  who,  in  Egypt,  were 
most  exposed  to  sutTering,  and  In  the  re* . 
lations  of  the  sufferers  to  the  soil  of  the 
country. 

The  first  year  in  Egypt  consumed  their 
lands,  their  gold  and  silver.  During  the 
second,  the  unhappy  Egyptians  sold  not 
only  their  lands,  but  themselves,  as  the 
price  of  food.  The  lands  of  the  priests 
excepted,  Joseph  purchased  for  the 
crown  the  whole  lands  of  lower  Egypt, 
After  the  custom  of  the  East,  he  allotted 
it  into  estates,  supplied  the  seed  for  iti 
tillage,  and  demanded  one-fifth  of  the 
crop  as  rent,  to  be  paid  into  the  royed 
treasury.  It  was  held  by  what  is  now 
called  the  Ryot  tenure  in  Asia.  It  was 
by  this  process  that  the  whole  people  of 
the  Delta  were  brought  into  a  state  of 
legal  slavery.  We  find  here  a  kindred 
land  tenure,  a  social  condition  not  dissimi- 
lar, and,  if  not  in  the  duration,  in  their  in- 
tensity, a  correspondence  in  the  two  calam- 
ities. 

In  the  last  November  issue  of  this  Joor- 
nnl,  we  discussed  the  permanently  existing 
causes  of  foreign  immigration.  Tliey  were, 
the  constantly  depressed  condition  o(  Wa 
poorer  classes  in  Europe,  tiic  c^i^' 
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If-:.!'';  of  A.Ti'.-rica,  find  the-xicnt  andfc-r- 
tiiiv.'  ijf  liii-  I:in'J  :  two  «-l-i>f?»;s  of  iuflu- 
fr.i-:-: — :li-':  "ii';  foM'i^'^n,  ih*r  Other  d'-nvrftiio. 
Ti.-r  [".•v,-.:r  of  tilt;  Jirst  was  s».'en  in 
lliO  i:i.-t  jfv  fjf  ih:  poor  law»  of  Eiiffland, 
ar;'J  i:i  Th*-  UTi^.-quiii  burd».n  and  inju>tice  of 
hf:v  ! 'Kill  lax v>  ;  iliui  of  ilio  s'^rcond  in  the 
f.-xt»rr.t  {ir.d  richn*.-ss  of  the  ^reat  cent  ml 
vai:-y  of  America — il^e  MisM^Mppi,  aad 
in  llj'  U-:^- 1  pn.'te'.ii'jn  and  eneoura:r«:menl 
qivt.  'J  lo  -vttlers  uf»on  ail  tlie  publi*:  do- 
rnai'i  of  lh»r  eountn-.  In  the  Dt.-f:«;mbL-r 
nurnb'.-r  we  ir-ive  a  ^uccincl  hi^torv  of  the 
Iri.-ii  fii.Ttine.  a.s  the  l^.-adin;;  t-xiraordinarv 
(::iu-'-  <';f  i::';r»;ast.-  in  immi;:raii'.»n.  Wede- 
ij.il'd  ih<-  hi.iion  of  l^Lirliiim^'ni,  enumerat-  . 
in;:^  ;;rid  exjilaiuin;/  ila  H-ore  of  Acta  beiir- 
iij;^  1*11  Ir.hmd,  from  the  incipient  mea- 
sure- of  ibi;  PIxecutive  ijfovernmeni  at  the 
do-'  of  1  ?  *o  to  tlie  p:i»iige  of  the  noird 
Po'  I  /  Lf  I  w .  i  n  I  In;  <  u  m  m  er  of  1^47.  Wi.r 
f'a»'-,  m1  'I.  an  outline  ««f  the  voluntary  . 
'  iiM-i::  bl'  in'-a.-uns  nf  Kupipe  and  Am«-r- 
icii.  ■!'  d  f>i  the  metjjod.*  by  v.hicli  ihir.-c 
coi/ributi'ins  were  apj;li«-d.fnllowing  tho.-e 
wlio  b«:cLinii'  tlie  almoners  of  the  cliiirilv,  , 
not  o:iIv  of  tlic>L-  but  of  all  iiuti-^ns,  in  their 
rrr.irid  of  iii-*rcv,  tlirou:;h  ihr  tufferini' 
aii'I  -^••rih- rec;i'.tn.s  of  that  h-'iples-?  cnuntrv. 
In     il.i-,   v.-c    h;t'i    evi'b'i.i'-    of    a   f'-M-ii^n 

r.iu-.-     i.f     ili.Iiii'^^-aU'^Ii.    >\V*'li'^    Mi"«U;jjil    t«» 

b:i:ij  ilia"  •  ii:iri-  j^i<i|,l.' to  our -]i<.»r<--.      In 
oar   1  )/«■><  ;)'    wiitiiiir,   wi-   i.Mjj-ifli.r   cliiillv 

1 1.'-    !i'/li;):   ■  \i(li  ;;'■••  of  tli'it    ] -1  »-.*Mir' ".        Jt  1- 

t'»    ]>■■    {"'Mir.i!    in  lh«-  in<;:-<..i^i:i'^  and  u'-_ri.-:i'. 
(]"■.■■  .■:'l-i    iijH'i:  i.'Lir  .•ilni'?ii"Ur«' and  tlif  \i.'l- 

Ulll-i'.    <-\.  l.V'l'-^  'A'  uUV  r'wv,    J)'»t]l  ih.;  -jiljl 

aii'l    il.'-  iiii.arii.-i'  in  v,  l.i'li  tln-x-  ].:..\«:  l"-- ii 
Hi  ■{,  ii^  Will  ;.>  ilii- unr-'jaill'.-'l  ;.:;d  -^ublinn' 
«'\;ijni)l<'   <»;    cliaiiiv  U*  a  fafni-hin^  luiii'in. 
i-i   t!i"'   liiL('ii».->i,   tiic  nio>t   >ii:n:.i   ••vir]«'n'.'t;  . 
wi.i-'i    rouM    bo  ifi', f.-n  in  thi-  hi.-;'7i'\-  r-f 
liun.  in  .illi.ir.':.  ni  ihr*  ditt"u>ivt.'  and  hraN  .-nlv 
iKiliii''    t)\     ihat    s\>ifni    of    inuh   XNhich 
♦  jij'/i'i-    in   {],*:  nii»L   loueliint^  nianni-r  lln*  i 
li>\f    t.t   'Mil-   ri«.-ii^]ibui'   as   lb'*  lo\i- «.»f  >r]i. 
It    w..-  ■.'•t  tliJit  lii'm>;ind>  wei>.'  fallini;  bv 
|j(  ^lil'  i;<M'     and     di-ease     from     oidiuary  | 
<;aa«-.  hut  ih:it  tlj<-v  wen-  (hinLC  from  ihf  " 
waa!    >>\'  [\r.il   conmum  bouiity,  which,  iikr  | 
i.i''    1  4)11    ..ad    atmo>jih«'r<-   "I     hi*a\<'n,   a 
<^"o;i:aiin  I*;ii«nt  iiad  canned  t(»  aboiind  bv 
s|jon'-ia«'  )U^  ;^ro\Nth  and  ihrougli  the  <han- 
'f    !iarJ«-   over   tlie    wliole   habiialjjr 
Whenever  the   news   liad  .spread 
the  nations  of  Europe,  in  America, 


or  in  the  most  disia^t  bles  of  the  %ea, 
from  tiience,  wiili  a:mc»t  ihe  vekiciiv  of 
electric  firt:.  thi-  currents'  of  sympathy  and 
heaven -bom  charily  were  s^en  flowing 
forth  and  meeting  in  a  mighty  swelling: 
tide  ovtT  that  land  of  suffenng  and  death : 
a  >ilent  but  irrefristible  areumeni,  above  all 
lo:;!!.'.  for  the  power  and  diffusivenes'^  of 
Christian  luvc.  It  is  an  argument  that 
prvM.lainis  the  L:reatea>t  truth  of  that  love — 
a  common  broiherhctod  amc*ng  all  nations 
of  men,  having  the  same  paternity  and 
ho]  ing  the  >ame  heaven  as  a  final  home. 

Tiii.*  ticcidencs  of  life  and  the  forms  of 
mis t TV,  in  a  i^real  commercial  citv  like  New 
1  o:  k.  are  numerous  and  diversified,  la 
no  city  probably  in  ihe  world  Ls  lher«  a 
dt-mand  for  more  munificent  public  chari- 
ti'-^.  For  here  the  nations  of  the  world 
mevt :  it  is  the  great  entrance-door  into 
the  WL--iern  hemisphere  for  all  classes  and 
Conditions  i»f  men,  whether  in  quest  of  I 
fijriune.  of  pleasun.-.  or  health.  A  full  his-  ; 
torv  of  the  chaiiiic'S  of  New  York,  woidd 
exlind  our  article  to  undue  linGkits.  Ther 
rank  amouir  thi:  mo^t  beneficent  and  well 
i-ndowcdchahtable  institutions  in  America. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  most  im- 
fiortant. 

Tin:  Xr.w  VoiiK  IIo-i  iial  was  chartered 
by  tilt-  ICarl  •»!'  liuninnie  iu  1771.  For 
i\^'ntv  vi.ar<  il  v.  a;?  allvWtd  >i40u0  aiiuu- 
aljv  }.v  till-  iir«»viiK-ial  l'.'uri>hiluri'.  It  nr- 
«. -iN-d  |.  iiirM>  i:i  17i'l.  In  1  >uo  tin' k^iaie 
u'l'iii!'-.!  an  ann;a;y  i-f  >^12.o0(.'  i-ui  «•!  duties 
.•;::d  --.:!•.-  at  au'lii.tii.  Its  Mthcrr?  are 
lv.(niy->i.\  .:.»v..-n.tir>.  I'l-ur  phvsiciiiii  ^liirf 

^i\   Mii^niii*.,    Willi    0!.i.'     l»llV>ii.  iiill  aljJ  ft* 

-a: i:«ii]i>  rr?idrnl.  Jh*.-  ptn.»r  are  i t'lviirtl  J 
(jiOtl^.  and  all  oiIht.s  at  a  prici'  aicrit-Joa  = 
bv  iliu  vi^iiinix  commilh'c. 

J'lIK    liLOoMiNOnAI.L  A.-VLIM    is   tlu'  ln- 

.-ai:«' di -parlment  of  the  Hospital.     It  w» 

•  tjMjird    in    1>0S,    the    Iii-st  in  the  UnitJ  - 
Siatrx,  aiid  lias  til'ty  acres  of  land,  aiiJ  cirf 
>ilsn,(Mii.).       Its    govt-rnment   is   under* 
>iandin_:  conimitlee   <»f  the  board  •»!  '^' 

•  •n.i)r>,  wlio  vi>it  wecklv  and  dirnt  alliB 
ali'.ars. 

T 1 1 1:  X  K w  Y  o  H  K  I)  I  s  V  E  .\  s  A  i; V  \*  a s  t'?'.*^ 
ll.-li«(l  in  17r»0,  lu  rclii'vc  sick  and  indi^'erf 
J.'.•)■^(.»a•^  unable  to  procure  medical  uid.  1* 
]ia<  eh-vcn  attending  physiciaa<  and* 
oilii.i;  open  daily,  and  under  the  cluirg«* 
an  apc»tlu:cary,  for  the  reception  of  ^ 
plicants.     Twenty-two  thousand  ^^^V' 
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ed  in  18*1-2  in  the  city  proper, 
lided  into  three  districts.  Be- 
lere  are  the  northern  and  eaat- 
aries,  which  together  attended 
e  year  upwards  of  27,000  pa- 
lese  65  per  cent,  were  foreigners, 
tutions  receive  a  small  amount 
e  aid,  and  are  supported  chiefly 
ifion  and  donations. 

lETT  FOa   TUK  RsLIEF  OF    PoOR 

[TR  SuALL  Children,  organiEed 
or  nearly  a  half  century  has 
aed  chiefly  by  the  contributions 
nt  females.  The  female  thrown 
m  resources,  with  helpless  chil- 
jport  by  her  daily  labor,  is  the 
1.  The  city  is  divided  into  twenty- 
udamanacerappointedtoeach. 
;er  inserts  m  a.  book  the  name, 
ad  circumstances  of  every  per- 
I,  and  the  age  of  her  childien, 
assisted  until  inquiry  is  made 
liaracter  known.  Immorality 
begging,  when  once  the  party 
auLioncd,  exclude  from  the  fa- 
Society.  In  1841,  404  widows 
tian  1000  children  were  aided. 
rioN  FOK  lUE  Relief  of  Respbc- 
JBNT  Fkualeb,  was  founded  in 
8  directed  by  a  board  of  twenty- 
ers.  Any  respectable  indigent 
'  60  years  of  age.  who  by  her 
4^50  into  the  treasury,  is  entitled 
ity  of  the  society,  and  a  home 
um  during  the  evening  of  her 
home  was  erected  at  a  cost  of 
id  has  nearly  or  about  60  ia- 

:CE  Socrerv  FOa  the  Reuef 
:oca  Instruction  op  the  Sick 
ni^ed  in  1813.  It  is  under  the 
f  as  many  managers  as  there 
n  the  city,  each  ward  being  as- 
a.  manager.  During  the  year 
eved  more  than  1000  faraUies, 
iliary,  the  Dorcas  Society,  dis- 
50  garments.   It  expends  nearly 

Asylum  of  New  York,  founded 
It  is  pleasantly  located  five 
the  centre  of  the  city,  and  is 
lircction  of  eleven  tnistees,  Or- 
i'es  or  foreigners  of  all  nations, 
1  at  the  age  of  ten  or  under, 
ired  at  thirteen.  None  are  per- 
eave  without  knowing  how  to 
■o.  IT.  jnw  bbbus,  28 


read  and  write.   It  haa  a  echoo      i 
attached. 
PaotBSTAST  Half  Orpbj  ' 

tablished  in  1835  ;  its  objei  „ 

such  children  as  are  left  desufnT" 

death  of  one  parent  and  by  the 

the  other  to    support   them. 

trained  to  habite  of  order  i  I 

and  receive  the  rudiments 

mon  education.     The  trustees        omt 

legal  guardians  of  the  children,  and 

power  to  bind  them  out  at  discretion.  » 

than  1000  have  been  inutructcd. 

Besides  these,  there  are  many  societies 
whose  Di^anization  and  labors  we  cannot 
specify.  The  LAnisa'  Defositokv  ;  Ladieb' 

SOCIBTT  FOR  PaOMOTIKO  Ikdl'bthy  ahonq 

TiTK  Poor  ;  How  Ann  Skwiso  SociKTr  for 
Promotiso  iNDUBTRr ;  New  York  Cloth- 
ing SociETv  ;  SociETv  OP  Mecbanics  Ain> 
THAnKSMEN  OF  New  Youk  ;  Fibb  Depart- 
ment Fusna  ;  New  ENOLANn  Socibtt  ;  &r. 
Nicholas  Society  ;  St.  Oeorob's  8o- 
oiETr ;  8t,  Andrew's  Society  ;  St.  Davw's 
Society  ;  French  Besevolkkt  Society  ; 
German  Benevolent  Societt  ;  Socibtt 
FOR  Reuef  of  Wobthv  akd  Indiobst 
CoLOBEo  Persons;  Indei'endent  Order 
of  Osd  Fellows,  of  which  there  arc  70 
lodges  in  New  York  city,  and  12,000  con-  - 
iributing  members.  The  principle  of  aid 
in  these  lodges,  unlike  that  of  most  other 
charitable  institulions,  limits  all  charity  to 
members  of  the  institution.  Their  sick 
and  poor  are  visited,  and  in  time  of 
need  each  member  tan  honorably  claim 
aid  from  funds  which  he  has  contributed 
to  raise,  without  the  humiliation  of  privato 
charity.  Such  are  the  regulations,  that 
every  member,  whatever  his  circumstanoee, 
in  sickness  or  death,  must  receive  a  fixed 
and  deGnitc  amount.  The  duty  of  this  as- 
sociation docs  not  terminate  with  life ;  it  is 
extended  to  the  remains  of  the  departed 
brother;  it  requires  members  to  attend,  if 
need  be,  the  last  solemn  ofiices  of  the  dead, 
whether  the  departed  may  have  deoeased 
amid  the  kindred  of  homo  or  among  stran- 
gers. No  person  can  become  a  member, 
except  between  the  agesof  21  and  50  years. 
The  mitiation  fee  is  (5  to  t30,  and  the  pay- 
ment annually  thereaftor  94  to  tlO.  On 
the  deoease  of  every  member,  SSO  are  allowed 
as  a  funeral  benefit ;  and  for  the  wife  of  a 
member,  tI6.  For  the  year  endinu  June 
30th,  1842,  theamount  of  aid  «iXa 
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y^p^\ 


81  lodges 
118,241  2. 
tiO.OOO.  ' 
temof  oha 
ite  ordeni  ■— • 
form  of  lies 
Sea  of  livu."  ■■> 


in  New  Tork,  was 
I  70  lodges,  about 
linly  a  noble  sys- 
^t,  irrespective  of 
,  a  most  valuable 
.  and  aid  to  the  fami- 
1,  and  a  most  grateful 


rfiarity  to  1  >i  ihoss  departed.     There 

'    are  several         itutiona  in  the  vieinity  of 
I  JNew  York,  eiiiwl  in  importance  to  many 
'  'we  have  enumerated.      Tne    iNsnTuiioN 
FOR  TUB  DsAr  AND  DuuD,  incorporated  in 
ITIP,  3i  miles  from  the  City  Hall,  has 
accommodations  for  a  large  number   of 
pupils.     It  is  well  endowed,  and  has  an 
able  board  of  instructioa  and  mnUHgement. 
The  New  York  jNSTtTUTioN  for  thk 
Blind;    the    Sailou's    Ssco    Harbor, 
founded  in  1801  ;  tob  Sailor's  Rbtreat, 
and   several    bencvoleot    institutions   un- 
der the  direclJon  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  may  also  be  added  to  the  hat. 

We  come  now  to  a  class  more  entirely 
public  in  tlieir  aim  and  objects.  The  first 
IS  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Im- 
pmvf'ment  of  tbe  Condition  of  the  Poor. 
Prior  to  its  organization,  in  1843,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  investigate  the 
private  and  public  charities  of  New  York ; 
when  it  was  found  that  the  aggregate 
amount  expended  in  the  previous  year 
by  twenty-four  out  of  thirty-two  of  these 
sncioties  was  *163,345  38,  and  that  twenty 
had  in  the  same  period  aided  08,000 
peisons.  This  was  a  large  sum  to  be 
raised  by  private,  voluntary  association 
for  the  poor  of  a  single  city.  "  But  when 
it  is  recollected,"  observes  the  committee, 
"  how  many  similar  institutions  and  reli- 
gious societies  there  are  among  us  of  whose 
pecuniary  disbursements  we  have  no  re- 
port, and  how  immense  that  stream  of 
charity,  which,  fed  by  a  thousand  rills  and 
flowing  from  a  thousand  unobserved  sour- 
ces, constantly  dispensea  its  blessings  to 
the  needy,  largo  as  this  reported  sum  is, 
it  is  but  a  fraction  of  the  annual  aggregate 
UKpenditure  in  the  city  for  this  object.  In 
a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  therefore,  there 
is  wanted  an  efficient  system  to  direct  its 
administration.  If  charity  amongst  us 
werr  judiciously  dispensed,  imposture, 
idlent'ss,  and  beggary  would  be  repressed, 
and  there  would  be  a  visible  improvement 
in  ibe  condition  of  the  poor  commensurate 
wiUj  our  ctpenditure.     But  the  reverse  is 


true.  There  has,  of  late  yeara,  been  an 
actual  deterioration  of  character  and  a  pro- 
gressive increase  of  pauperism  and  vagrancy 
above  the  ratio  and  increase  of  tbe  popu- 
lation. This  is  shown  by  official  statistics, 
and  the  augmented  expense  of  their  pubUc 
support.  It  is  not  occasional  or  acciden- 
tal, but  results  from  the  want  of  a  well- 
organized  system.  A  large  amount  of  our 
charity  is,  in  reality,  a  shield  from  personal 
pain — an  expedient  to  escape  importunity, 
or  the  result  of  impulse  in  view  of  misfor- 
tune. The  chief  end  of  intelligent  chariQr, 
the  physical  and  moral  itnprovemeot  of  its 
objecU-  is  defeated,  and  mendicity,  with  iu 
usual !  tendants,  idleness,  impostui«  and 
crime,  are  encouraged,"  The  defects  of 
the  system  wore  summarily  stated  to  be — 
1st.  An  entire  want  of  discrinunatioa  in 
giring  alms. 

2d.  The  societies  acted  indepcodenllj 
of  each  other,  and  there  rfas  especially  no 
reciprocity  of  intelligence  between  them; 
hence,  artful  mendicants  often  obtaioeiJ 
aid  from  several  societies  at  the  same  time. 
3d.  There  was  no  provision  for  pecsonal 
intercourse  with  the  recipients  of  alms  at 
their  own  dwellings. 

This  committee  examined  aho  our  legal 
provisions  for  the  poor.     It  resulted  in  lie 
certain  conviction  that  they  could  not  em- 
brace all  theobjecls  of  private  benevolence; 
that  after  the  laws  had  done  their  utmost.  , 
an  immense  amount  would  remain  unaccon- 
phshed.     The  object  was  to  devise  a  bel- 
ter   system — one    better  adapted  to  U» 
pracUcul  exigencies  of  the  city.     An  agent 
visited  Bostfln.  Philadelphia",    and   IWti- 
more,  and  by  correspondence  in  thi 
try  and  abroad  gathered  practical  infora» 
tion  from  all  available  sources.     With  tbe 
aid  of  tliis  knowledge,  the  association  «■  L 
organized.     Its  primary  objects  were  III' 
cheek  indiscriminate  almsgi\-ing;  to  f#jf^ 
an  end  to  street- begging  and   vagrajwjj. 
to  visit  the  poor  at  their  dwellings,  w 
carefully  examine  their  circumstances,  W| 
eitend  to  them  appropriaU  relief;  li4 
and  not  least,  to  inculcate  habits  of  fragi 
ity,  temperance,  indualry  and  n  [f  ijijiiij  .^ 
ence,  and  especinUy  to  unite  tie  wbdfc  '* 
city  during  the  winter  months  in  pio^  '^ 
systematic  and  wisely  directed  action.    « 
This  was  the  phm.      The  entire  ci^k 
from    the    Battery    to    Fortieth    strpcl- 
which  now  comprises  near  400,000  in)  ' 
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iuuiu — was  divided  into  stxTRen 
Ea<;)i  of  these  districts  was  again  subdi- 
vided into  BECTioss,  making  in  all  near 
ihiee  hundred.  For  each  diatricl  there 
was  appointed  a  responsible  committee, 
iuid  for  each  sectioii  an  efficient  visitor.  It 
provided  a  central  office  of  busioees,  and 
appointed  a  general  agent  to  auperintend 
all  operations  of  the  society.  At  this  of- 
fice is  kept  a  register  of  all  persons  who 
receive  aid  and  the  date  of  its  reception. 
to  which  is  also  added  an  account  of  all 
other  aid  received  by  one  and  the  same 
person  from  any  other  source.  At  the 
opening  of  the  wioter  each  visitor  solicits 
coDtribulJons  from  all  persons  residing 
witliin  bis  section,  to  the  general  fnnd  of 
the  association.     The  limiu  of  every  sec- 


tion are  such  that  each  visitor  ca' 
ally  see  every  family  within  his  own  j 
apace  of  a  few  hours.     Each  visitor  i 
nished  with  a  manual   containing  nili 
which  lie  ia  to  be  guided  in  dispensim 
In  each  district  some  one  or  two  gro 
are  designal«d  by  the  associaUon  on 
orders  are  to  be  ^ven  to  the  poor  bj 
visitors.     Aid  is  rarely  given  in  moi 
but  in  groceries  and  provisions,  in  cloi 
and  fuel.     Ilie  committees  of  each  dist 
hold  semi-monthly  meetings,  and  ofte 
in   an    inclement    period.      Every   visin 
renders  to  the  committee  of  his  dist"""*  • 
monthly  report  of  all  the  persons  and 
ilies  he  has    aided.     The    following 
tabular  form  of  the  report,  and  shows  i 
the  nature  of  a  visitor's  labors  : — 


VIBITOR-S  MONTHLY  BBPOHT,  OF  BBCTION  No.                     PlaTBIcr  No.              D>w]                          « 

1 

1^ 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1 

1 

J 

1 

•s 

1 

i 

i 

1 
1 

-E 

1 

-5 

Cli»«ci*r. 

....,.., 

K,...rH„.r. 

^i" 

I 

i 

i 

s 
1 

^ 

' 

k 

if 

G 

1 

s 

.1 

lip 

1 

1 

f 

1 

i 

i 
1 

1 

— " 

i 

1 

Total. 

These   reports    are  transferred  to   the 

General  Agent,  who  forms  a  condensed 

feport   of    the    operations  of  the    whole 

city,  including  statistical  and  other  neces- 

~      y-    information,  and   preaenls  it  to  the 

scntive  Committee  at  their  stated  meet- 

s.    To  prevent  imposition,  and  to  secure 

-npt  relief,  a  pocket  directory  is  annu- 

fiimished  to  all  contributors,  who  thus 

ime  membera  of  the  Association,  and 

to  all  (^tizens  who  de^re  it,  which 

4n  the  name,  reaidence,  and  section  of 


each  Visitor ;  and  also  blank  tickets,  by 
the  use  of  which  all  applicants  are  re- 
ferred. If  a  citieen  is  applied  to  at  his 
residence,  or  in  the  street,  he  has  only! 
learn  the  number  and  street  of  the  applL 
cant,  and  hand  to  him  blank  No.  1,  filled 
up  as  follows.  The  applicant  goes  at  once 
to  the  Visitor  in  his  district,  who,  after  due 
inquiry  at  the  home  of  the  bearer  of  the 
ticket,  and  finding  him  needy,  fills  up  and 
presents  himwith  a  Vintor's  order  No.  2, 


Ticket  of  P 
Mr.  W.  I\  Visitor, 

No.         Nitah         St. 

is  requested  to  vi^t  John  Gray 

at  No. Sidh  Avenue. 

Geo.  Gritmold,  Member 

N.  V.  Ai«dil«nforD« 
LnpranBUI  of  ihe  CoBiliiieii  o(  Uu  Poor. 


vif 


No.  2. 
ilor's  Order. 


Mr.  Nayteard, 

JJo.  -Four/A  S(, 

Please  let  John  Gri, 

have  the  TOlue  of  one  dollar 

in  Groceries,  List  No.  1.* 
Feb.  201k,  1648. 

W.  R.  G.,  Vis. 

laprDTomval  df  (he  CDOdjlian  oriha  Poof- 

A  small  pamphlet  of  eight  pages  enti- 
tled "  The  Eeonomiet ;  or  plain  directions 
about  Food  and  Drink,  nith  the  best 
Modes  of  Preparation,"  has  been  publish- 
ed by  the  AB30ciatioti,  which  is  presented 
to  every  fiunily  that  receives  its  aid.  The 
following  indicates  the  character  of  this 
pamphlet ; — 

"  If  you  would  ba  able  to  purohsae  by  the 
bushel,  beware  of  baying  by  ihe  quart;  for 
every  measure  muBtirvikejtsprDfit,Bnd  he  who 
buys  second-hand,  ia  supporting  both  the  seller 
and  liimself.  On  tills  subiect,  o  liltle  thought 
will  save  a  greal  deal  of  labor.  Wifidoni  to- 
day is  wealth  to-morrow.  He  who  has  no  care 
but  [o  fiupply  present  warns,  has  no  right  to 
expect  that  ho  will  always  be  able  to  do  that. 

"  Be  economical  in  cooking;  as  well  us  in 
buying.  Boiling  and  stewing  Hhould  bo  in  cov- 
ered veesels.  Boiling  siKtuld  be  continued  con- 
stantly, bti[  moderately,  for  water  that  boils  can 
ordinurily  be  made  no  hotter.  There  is  great 
waste  of  fuel,  and  sometimes  of  the  flavor  of 
food,  by  boiling  loo  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand, 
iho  nourislunent  of  many  articles  is  often  lost, 
because  they  are  but  half  cooked.  Among 
these  are  peas,  beans,  and  particularly  Indian 
meal,  which  when  made  into  mush  or  bailed 


•  No. 


"-k,  sail  Sa,  ticc  and  mdosseB,  and  is  givei 
'iMlIliy.  No.  2,  for  ihe  nick,  comptiae 
■t  black  lea,  augar,  flour  and  ngo. 


pudding,  can  scarcely  be  over-dooe.  A  pint  of 
meal  boiied  two  boiira.  afibrilE  more  nooriah- 
ment  than  a  quart  that  ie  boiled  but  half  an 

"Soups  are  not  always  proper  for  weal 
stomachs;  bat  for  a  change,  if  not  eaten  loo 
hoc,  they  are  very  wbolesooie  and  iDvigoraliag 
for  peraona  in  health,  and  all  who  iabor  baid. 
"  7^>  make  a  cheap  and  good  Soup. 
"Take  a  shin  of  beef.ortwopotutda&Mnlbe 
neck,  which  will  cort  -         -         B  cent«. 

Take  1  pound  of  rice,  -  -  -  4  " 
■'  6  do.  of  potatoes,  .  .  4  " 
"  I  carrot,  paraley,  and  leek,  -  3  " 
"  salt  and  pepper.  -  -  ■  3  " 
"  '■-'fa  head  of  cabbage,  -  -  3  " 
"    „   alloos  of  water. 


"  Croton  or  pure  rain  water  is  best.  Boil 
the  meat  Id  a  close  covered  pot  two  hours. 
Now  add  the  other  ingredients,  ecccpt  the  sea- 
soning, when,  with  llie  addition  of  the  salt  and 
pepper,  it  will  be  fil  for  use.  There  will  be, 
when  done,  about  four  gallons  or  thir^-twc 
pmla  of  good  soup,  wluch  will  be  an  allowauM 
of  tliree  pints  a  day  for  five  persons,  two  da;s: 
and  the  whole  cost,  except  cookina,  will  be  bat 
twenty-two  c«nt8.  This  will  be  leas  than  the 
cost  of  one  gloES  of  grog  or  beer  •  day,  lo  cafh 
individual. 

"  The  strictly  lempeiale  man  has  a  dear  bwd, 
a  steady  hand,  and  a  good  appetite  :  his  tempn 
is  under  his  control ;  he  is  respectable,  »bk1- 
ever  be  hi?i  station  in  society.  But  the  utai 
who  drinks  even  a  little,  sulfers  In  all  these 
respects,  and  h  pursuing  a  course  tliat 

"Look  at  the  saving.  Three  cents  adiy 
amo'int  to  eleven  dollars  and  forty  c«nU  ■  yMi, 
This  sum  would  supply  a  small  family  witbfal 
through  the  winter.  Six  and  a  qnarterceDlii 
day,  amount  to  twenty-two  dollars  elghlr^K 
cents  in  a  year.  This  sum  would  funM  b  | 
winter,lwo  tons  of  coal,  one  barrel  of  Boor, 
hundred  pounds  of  Indian  meal,  and  one  li 
dred  pounds  of  pork. 

"  la  tliere  a  mechanic  or  laborer,  who  6 
it  diflicult  to  provide  the    necessaries  ofHlL 
for  his  family,  and  who   spends  twelve  uiJ'P 
lialf  cents  a  day  for  strong  drink  1  let  bimWr 
member  that  this  small  sum  will  inonpftf 
amount  to  forty-five  dollars  si^tly-two  ceoti,^! 
will  purchase,  when  the  markets  are 
the  following  indispensahle  articles;  vii:- 

3  tons  of  cool,   -         -         .         .    (1' 

1  load  of  wood,     ... 

2  barrels  of  flour,  -  .  •  I 
200  lbs.  of  Indian  meal,  •  '-' 
200  lbs.  of  pork,  -  .  '.  « 
8  bushels  of  potatoes,  -        - 


roretgn  Tniiiitgrdii 


^nse  ihns  aiipplied,  hunger  knd 
t  enter.  AiiJ  if  to  thesa  articles 
berore  he  has  fett  aide  to  pur- 
inco  and  comfort  would  be  the  in- 
I  welling." 

Idental  means  of  wd,  the  asso- 
D  addiljon,  made  arrangements 

loees  to  those  who  are  unable 
hem  :  to  give  cast-off  clothes 
ctuals,  and  depots  for  theae 
been  established  in  the  several 

sly  a  tithe  of  the  labors  of  tlie 
-e  desired  to  bo  expended  in 
,0  those  vho  personally  claim 
Each  of  its  three  hundred 
Firry ing  out  the  plan  as  origin- 
,  shoiJd  continoatly  visit  and 

the  condition  of  every  poor 
unity  wilbia  his  section  during 
nonths.  The  Executive  Com- 
monlhly  meetings  throughout 
n  the  winter  of  1847,  the  dis- 
ttees  and  visitors  held  more 
ndred  meetings  of  conference, 
ors  made  to  the  central  ofHcc 
iree  thousand  monthly  reports. 

ich  guide  this  class  of  officers 


iBt  ia  least  susceptible  of  abuse. 
iFCeasary  nrlicles  in  small  quan- 
'tion   to  immeiliate   need.     To 
>oth  In  quantity  and  quality,  In- 
case oF  sickness  or  old  nge,  to 
rocureil  by  labor.    To  give  as- 
^t  moment ;  and  nol  lo  pro- 
le doration   of  the  necessity 
',;  but  to  extend,  reatrict  and 
'.  necesHily." 

d    higher  aims   of  these 
■•.,  in  the   language  of  the 
>f,  1S46,  "  to  minister  to 
itics    of    the    destitute, 
e  cause  of  every  other, 
gain  him  access ;  and,  ns 
to  others  beyond  the 
liis  principle  pervading 
each  visitor's  circle  of 
1  to  a  Umil  that  will 
a  to  those  duties ;  and 
■■rds  his  work  as  in- 
moral  object  is  unat- 
d  feature  of  the  sys- 
productive  of  very 
lere  such  improve- 


ment is  effected,  it  is  uuiform 

by  a  correa  ponding  change  in 
of  famihea  and  indi\'iduals,  whi 
tbem   to  a  permanent    self-mi 
There  is  a  moral  grandeur  and  1 
the  enterprise,  as  thus  contemplai 
should  secure  it  a  place  in  evei 
that  expands  with   sympathetic 
lence.     it  indeed  promises  much,  1 
results    might    reasonably    be    e 
More   than  twenty-iii  thousand  i 
sympathy  and  aid  have  been  thii 
the  past  year  to  the  dwellings  of  t 
in  New  York  city. 

The  expenses  of  the  institulioi 
cootinUBJly  increased  since  its  organ! 
In  1846-8  it  reUeved  about  45,00t 
sons.  The  aggregate  eitpcnditure  b 
has  reached  nearly  100,000.  Simil 
ganizBtiona  have  been  mode  in  the  cit 
Brooklyn  and  Albany,  and  vrilh  c 
9 ponding  success. 

This  plan  has  in  it  the  elements  c 
power.     No  system  of  the  kind  co 
more  simple,  and  combine  the  same  aui 
vision   of    labor,    with  the   same  ceD> 
power  in  the  executive  Eidviee  and  cont 
of  this  labor.     Its  defects,  if  it  have  su( 
are  to  be  found  in  the  diBicully  of  proci 
ing  visitors  of  soimd  judgment,  faithft 
constant  and  conscientious  in  the  discharj 
of  their  duties.     Could  such  men  be  ii 
duced  to  systematic  ajid  efficient  actioi 
not  only  in  alma-giving,  but  in  correcdn 
the     numerous    economic    derangeraen 
wiiich  BO  much  abound  with  the  poor,  an 
in  watching  constantly  and  pcrseveringl 
their  social  and  moral  condition,  it  woul 
bo  unequalled  by  any  kmdred  institatik 
existing  in  this  country  or  in  Europe. 

The  Almshouse  became  a  separate  di 
partment  of  our  municipal  organization  i 
1831.  Prior  to  that,  the  legal  expend 
tures  for  the  poor  were  a  part  of  the  gem 
raland  miaeellaneoua  Mpensea  of  the  cit; 
From  the  p('riod  of  this  distinct  organizi 
tion  to  the  present,  the  claims  on  the  di 
partment,  as  well  as  its  facilities,  have  coi 
stantly  increased.  As  will  be  seen  by  tl 
following  schedule,  they  have  risen  froi 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  to  four  hui 
dred  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Tt 
ratio  of  increase  is  not  exact,  but  this  ma 
be  accounted  for  in  the  necessity  for  a  col 
tiuued  enlargement  of  the  institutions  ui 
der  its  control,  and  in  the  eevent,^  OT  nxfi 
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'*  183* 

-  183* 
••  1838 

-  1831 


%\3i»U  6S 

'      13i3L9» 
139,iSt  45 

-  134,853  96 
I3&3T4  38 

-  17M9S«ft 

sotukoees 

-  S79,999<» 
M6.747  35 

-  SISjOOO  00 
■■  IWO  •■■  -  .  -  249^58  00 
■M841  "  -  -  -  -  -2M.0OO0O 
-  1943  -  ...  238jt»0  OO 
-1843  »  -  .  .  .  S54AIOO0 
-ISM  *■  .  -  .  189,008  83 
■'ISIS  -  .        .        .  .      969,750  00 

-■1848  -■         ...        aso^ooooo 

"  184"  "  .  .  .  .  400.000  00 
These  sums  ioclade  aalaries  and  all  other 
expenses.  Theag^regaK  is  ^.953,805  92, 
and  up  to  the  present  daite  the  total  ex- 
pense has  probably  reached  the  mim  of 
nearly  four  miUions  of  doUare. 

The  inslitmkms  under  the  contra]  of  tlm 
department,  are  BelleToe  Afansbouse.  BeUe- 
vne  Hospital,  the  >'ur*erT,  Nursery  Hos- 
pital, Lnnaue  A^Ium.  Small  Pox  Uospr- 
.  ul,  PenitentiarT,  Pcnhentiaiy  HosjnCal, 
City  Priaon,  Colored  Home,  Offiw  of  CbieT 
•if  Poliff  for  expense*  for  detained  pri^on- 
■.-rs,  Harlaem  Hou!«  of  Dinention,  Police 
Disirifij  for  lodging  and  lemporarv  aid  to 
poor  in  distress,  and  ]a«t]v,  the  out-door 
poor.  This  latter  class  is  aaooallT  increas- 
ing in  all  parts  of  the  metropolis.  It  em- 
braces native  and  foreign  poor,  who  hare 
1  permanent  resideace  in  the  rily.  poor 
ibreiaTiefs  in  transit  Ihrongii  it,  and  requir- 
ing^ aid  in  tran«  porta  tion. 

We  speak  of  the  peeuliar  pronnce  and 
■>bject«  of  these  institutions,  as  they  ensi- 
L'd  prior  t»  the  creation  of  the  commi^on 
of  emigration  in  1647.  That  di\-idcd  l^is 
proTinw,  and  limited  the  objects.  The 
jreat  and  swelling  stream  of  foreign  po- 
pnlaiion,  of  which  these  took  cognizance. 
is  DOW  thrown  entirely  upon  the  protec- 
tion of  this  commission. 

BelleTTie  Almshouse  was  the  receptacle 
for  all  foreign  immigrwits  arming  des  tilnle, 
who  could  not  support  themselros,  or  be 
supported  by  their  friends.  At  no  period 
in  its  h«'^»"  *•■■«  it  been  so  crowded  as 
dm  "nd  1847.  Thenom- 

.    k-  I  in  1816.  was  26,- 

I  irat  esUbUsbed  on 


Long  Island  Farms,  in  1S34,  Bad  bow 
tefnpomily  remorcd  to  BkekweB^s  Isltnd, 
wiD,  ere  kng,  have  iia  pemsBent  localioii 
on  Randall's  Island  m  nine  beauiftil  aad 
commodioiia  buiWngs.     Tliia  is  ooeof  the 


the  home  of  ila  poor  chDdftiL 
They  now  number  spwnrdx  o(  1000,  trt 
here  instructed  m  the  demeota  of  »  good 
commoD  school  edacaUion,  and  tnioed  W 
halMta  of  tempennoe  and  indBsCry.     The 
Lunatic  Asylum,  Small  Pox  Hoepital,  Pen- 
itentiary aind  Hospital  are  all  on  BladL- 
well's  I&laod ;    the  Afivlum  and  Ho^nul 
receive  '.he  insane  and  the  coniat^iously  lUa- 
eased  i  '  the  city,  whil^  the  Penitt-ntiary  n 
more  properly  a  Honae  of  Correction  tor  aU 
ages.     The  City  Prison,  located  in  Centn 
street,  and  cali^  the  Tombs,  is  sppropti- 
at«d  to  an  older  and  more  hsiden^  cia« 
of  offenders.     I>urii:^   1848,  the  arera^ 
number  supported  in  all  these  tnstittiiiaas 
waa  4,668.     On  the  1st  Jan..  1647,  tJwy 
contained  upwards  of  3,000,  and  in  tb«  in- 
clement season,  while  brge  nnmben  wen 
arriting  from  Oennai^  and  Ireland,  the 
nomber  at  one   period   exceeded    7,000. 
The  garrets  and  eellais,  the  clw^l,  tai 
even  the  dead 'house  at  BeDerne,  were  oo»- 
v*^rtcd   into  slt-epbr;  apanmcnts.     These 
not  sufficing,  large  shanties  were  erecied 
for  temporaiT  use.  The  nett  increase  abo**    i 
the   average  supported  in  1845,  was  ta 
1848.  about  one-fifth.     The  great  and  ra- 
pid increai^e  from  Jan.  1st,  to  May  lA 
1847,  swelled  this  increase  to  at  least  one- 
third  above  that  of  1$48.     The  exp«nfcaf 
the  out-door  department   in    1846,  «m 
948,064,50.     From  Jan.  1st.  to  March  bt 
1847,  the  cost  of  fuel  alone  distributed  bj 
this  department  reached  the  sum  of  |30,- 
500.  and  the  number  of  ont-door  poor  !•■ 
lieved  was  45.472.     The  expense  of  tUi 
branch,  says  the  Commissioner,  is  annua^ 
increasing.     (See  ConunisEioner's  Repwt    ^ 
p.  388.)     The  nnmbcT  odmitled  to  Bdk>  '^ 
vue  Hospital  in  1 848,  was  3,600.    Of  Umm 
3.000   were   foragnera.  and    800  uttiitik: 
bom.     The  deaths  were  nearly    13  p*l£ 
cent.     "  The  alniost  lifdess  state  of  nu 
of  those  received."  says  the  resident  pi 
cian,  "  bearing  with  them  irremediabk 
efises,  adds  greatly  to  the  mortabty  ; 
enter  the   wards   of  ihe   Hospital,  ti. 
but  a  brief  space."     Consanptioo  o 
off  great  number*.     Tbdr  pbymcal  en 


Btv  OB  ihip-board  to 
nd  to  rabeiBt  on  meagra 

generated,  wbkh  hm 

<^.  The  condition  in 
Mvper  population  came 
id  wBB  most  meta&eholy. 
scribe  it  withont  caat- 
id  deepest  censme  npon 
ritii  thor  transportation. 

parlies  in  particolar. 
—most  stabbom  facts, 
t  have  existed  as  tiley 
vabU  eaiue.  Pixw  to 
,  our  general  and  state 

madeqnate  to  protect 
it  or  the  city.  Large 
led   OD  the   shores  of 

and  from  thence  found 
city  to  be  supported  at 
atvaatbe  inflni  during 
thewinterof  1847;  bo 
I,  and  diseased,  were  a 

many  cargoes  ;  so  like 
lid  some  of  them  appa- 
lur  shores,  that  our  mu- 
lould  no  longer   resist 

were  compeUed  to  an 

wherein  was  the  crimi- 
ands  were  fleeing  from 
ssingin  com panii;s  into 
a  land  of  plenty  ?  Tlie 
ireign  poor-houseK,  libe- 
ge  numbers  of  diseased 
nd   some  idiotic   were 

as  received.     If  such 

vessels,  the  owner  and 
i|y,  knew  the  law,  and 
derstood  the  moral  re- 
tion,  both  to  the  immi- 
country  ;  yet  in  view  of 
pted  no  systematic  plan 
■ate  the  bietter  from  the 

class.  The  profits  of 
i  allowed  to  more  than 
»rd  of  wrong.  If  this 
-)  a  truthful  picture.  By 
its  traverse  the  moun- 

3  bogs  of  Ireland,  the 
of   Germany,  to   make 

available  point,  even 
lie  point  be  the  prison, 
■  among  the  most  de- 
found.  Two  cargoes, 
r wards  of  six  hundred 
late  in  the  fall  of  184S 

4  Grosszimem,  in  the 


Duchr  of  Hesse  Darmswdt, 

in  our  city  too  destitute  and 

go  at  targe,  nilhoui  the  hazard  ol 
ing,  nt  onte.  a  public  charge.     1_ 
of  their  shipment  was  soon  after  d 
by  a  correspondence  between  ih 
master  of  titis  parish,  and  the  oveistv. 
panBhes  in  other  Dudiies,  for  the  avn 
purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  of 
ing  tbe  expeuse  and  the  method  by  ' 
it  was  done,  and  with  an  intimatron- 
the  some  course  would  soon  be  ai 
by  every  olber  parish  which  felt  itse 
dened  with  its  paupers.     ITie  entire  fr 
lation  of  Grosszimem  amounted  to  >-■ 
— 874  of  whom,  chiefly  paupers,  embf 
for  the  United  States  at  the  eipense  c 
parish.     Besides  this,  each  received  9 
or  ^2.00.  for  his  immediate  necessilif 
arrival    at    New   York — the  whole    v. 
amounting  to  $16,850.    By  this  enterpri: 
says  the  correspondence,  the  parish  savt^ 
a  yearly  expense  of  2500  florins  or  t63; 
These  were  the  identical  paupers,  wi 
added  to  the  native  poor  of  our  city,  cuw 
pelled  the  Commissioner  of  the  Almsbouee 
to  transform  its  work-house,  its  garreta, 
and  even  its  dead-house  into  dormitoriee. 
Destitute  as  they  were,  the  gre.ater  propor- 
tion were  about  to  be  transferred  in  differ- 
ent directions  into  the  interior,  that,  if  they 
came  back  upon  the  citv  for  support,  they 
mi^lit  come  singly,  or  in  Bmflll  numbers, 
and  thus,  with  greater  difficulty  be  identi- 
fied and  made  chargeable  to  their  shippers. 
The  Commissioner,  with  praiseworthy  firm- 
ness and  energy,  promptly  transferred  th% 
entire   body   to  the  Almshouse,  crowded 
already    as  it   whs.      These   shippers  ae 
promptly  compromised  the  matter,  by  pay- 
ing tdOOO  into  the  city  treasury  ;  thus  vir- 
tually confessing  their  knowledge  of  the 
legal,  if  not  of  the  moml  nature  of  the 


The  condition  of  embarkation  and  ol 
transit  has  often  heretofore  been  most 
melancholy  for  the  immigrant.  Stimulated 
by  the  love  of  gain  and  shielding  their 
consciences  under  the  cover  of  philan- 
thropy, many  shippers — we  do  not  toy  all 
— in  transporting  the  almost  naked  poor, 
and  sometimes  even  the  very  dregs  of 
Eoctety  from  a  land  of  famine,  and  a  countrr 
in  which  they  were  generally  oppressed, 
have  oftentimes  crowded  ih' 
vessels  without  distinction 
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tioD,  BO  kwg  K 
equivalent  for  frt 
gobU  pnxlace  i 


ad  v«  space,  we 
-  of  the  vretctied- 
ime  of  these  Ton- 

r  equalled  by  nothing,  or  transcenaed 
Dotfaing  save  in  t&e  AfricaSi  slare 
trade.  Crowded  together  Kith  no  regard 
to  i«i.  and  with  no  proper  sanitarr  care 
or  medical  advice,  the^  breathe  so  atnioe- 
pht-re,  wluch,  under  auj  circiiinstanc«s, 
mtisi  genenUe  the  worst  diseases.  How 
many  vessels  come  into  our  port,  the  ooc 
fourth,  one  Gflh,  or  the  ^th  of  their  pas- 
sengers bariog  found  a  final  home  on  the 
deep  :  with  a  like  number,  it  may  be,  pros- 
tiuted  by  disease,  when  a  ^mall  expense 
would  have  sared  this  suSering  and  moitali- 
itr :  and  yet  some  of  these  owners  are  men 
of  large  experience  in  bu^ines-,  possessing  a 
high  order  of  iateihgence,  and  enjoying  in 
their  own  dwellings  all  the  luxuries  and 
re6nemenU  of  life,  which  science  or  art 
can  give.  Is  he  not  morally  and  deeply 
colpablc  who  employs  the  highest  skill, 
and  spares  no  expense  in  tbe  model  of  his 
ship^  while  his  fellow  beings  die  bv  scores 
in  a  single  passage,  because  there  is  ap- 
plied, neiUier  seieace  nor  aldll  lo  the  renti- 
latian  and  the  regimen  of  these  ships?  is 
be  not  culpable  who  permils  300  passen- 
gers to  bt'  crowded  into  the  steerage  of 
one  of  these  vessels  with  no  suitable  com- 
panion-way for  egress  to  the  decL,  and 
wiih  but  one  fire  and  one  caboose  for  all 
itn-ir  dietary,  when  the  inevitable  result 
mu^t  be  disorder,  personal  fillhiness,  half- 
ciwlted  food,  and  contagions  fevers  'i 

In  the  fall  of  184C,  with  the  number  of 
arrivals,  aL  these  e*ils  were  rapidly  aug- 
menting.    Bnt   pauperism  increased  in  a 
still  greater  ratio.     The  city  enjoved  but 
a  nominal  protection.     Tbe  increment  of 
foreign    population,  was    adding  a  most 
eslra'-rduiary  sum  to  its  expenses.     The 
Ixinding    system,  by  which,  instead  of 
per  H'apitn  lax,  the  shipper  gave  bonds  1 
make   good   to   the   city,  all   espen.sea  u 
currcd   on   account  of  immigrants  land« 
by  hi*   vessels,  was   carried   on  by  proiv. 
HU  agent,  in  most  cases,  and  not  the  ship 
owner  himself,  gave  bonds.     This  agent 
could  swear  to  his  own  solvency.     Hi 
dence  waa  admissible  and  conclusive, 
tl  one  individual  is  said,  within 

to  have  given  bonds  to  i 
iag  one  million  of  dollai 


iff.  Tbeifsue 
if  not  dearir 
not  disDiine^ 
delayed ;  and  in  either  ease  tbe  dtj  bean 
the  burden  of  the  Msta.  On  fW.OOO  inmi- 
grants  bonded  m  IBU,  thcrawaspaidinio 
the  city  lieasury  only  (12,000;  and  the 
whole  sum  p«d  nnder  bonds  and  for  com- 
mutation amounted  to  hot  $!22,000.  Such 
was  the  state  of  things  at  the  opening  of 
184T,  when  the  Cooudimi  Cooncii  of  the 
cil^,  by  a  CommiUee,  represented  to  Con- 
grraa  tbe  necessity  of  sotae  legislation  by 
that  body  for  the  protection  of  both  immi- 
grants  and  the  city.  It  resulted  in  the  pax- 
age  of  a  bill  entitled,  an  Act  to  r^ulate  the 
carriage  of  passei^enin  merchant  veeicb, 
approved  Jlarcfa  22d,  1 84T.  It  requires  ■ 
far  better  provision  for  their  health  and 
comfort  than  was  ever  before  made. 

8cc.  1  provides  : — Tliat  no  Tcsad  shall 
take  more  than  one  pftsan^ar  to  14  aoftt- 
ficial  feet,  if  the  vojace  paaa  not  willn 
the  tropics ;  if  within  them,  sh«  nay  tabf 
one  for  every  twenty  soperftctal  feel, 
and  if  any  <«  ihe  lower  or  oriop  d«ck, 
one  for  every  thirty  fMt.  Any  mui«r 
vk^ating  these  proiioons  shall  be  &Dcd 
Kfty  doUars,  and  may  be  imprisoned  ow 

2d.  If  the  number  taken  exceed  this  ^ 
limit  by  twenty,  the  vessel  shall  be  forfrit-  /». 
ed  to  liie  United  Slates.  /  -- 

3d.  If  any  vessel  shall  have  more  Ihu  L^ 
two  tiers  of  berths,  or  if  these  berths  wK^ 
not  well  conslmcled  and  at  least  six  Ad  L  ^ 
in  length  and  eighteen  inches  in  widlh,i>  '-i, 
every  passenger  carried  in  such  yessA' 
fine  of  five  dollars  shall  be  paid. 

4lh.  The  amooni  of  all  these  pemltie 
to  be  a  lien  on  tbe  vessel.  * 

This  law  had  the  effect  at  once  lo 
duce  the  number  taken  in  each  resel, 
obliged  shippers  to  charge  higher  niak 
passage,  and  was  in  most  cases 
of  bringing  into  the  countrv  a  beuer  tW 
of  immiirranLs.  ''> 


The  Common  Council  soon  after  < 
ted  its  Committee  lo  ihe  Legislature  t'* 
Stale,  with  the  ba^  of  an  Act  whidtb 
since  become  a  law.  It  constituted  bI 
dependent  Commis^on  of  £mi„ 
transferred  the  entire  control  erf  foragnl 
migrants  from  the  Almshouseto  tUilr 

It  provides,  1st.    That  for  ervfi) 
grant  passet^r,  arrivii^  at  ika 


f.:  -i 
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New  York,  one  dollar  sha]!  be  paid  la  the 
Chamberlain  of  the  city,  and  one  half  said 
sum  for  the  use  of  the  Mruine  Hospital, 
where  all  the  sick  are  provided  for. 

2d.  Every  Master  of  a  Teasel  shall 
report  under  oath  to  the  Mayor  on  his  ar- 
rivn],  the  name,  place  of  birth,  Ia»t  lego) 
residence,  age  and  occupation  of  every 
imDiigrant  passenger  in  his  vessel,  and  he 


shall  forfeit  seventy-five  dollars  for  every 
passenger  in  regard  to  whom  such 
is  omitted  or  falsely  made,  and  for 


passenger  in  regard  to  whom  such  reoprt 
omitted  or  falsely  made,  and  for  rennal 
:  neglect  to  pay  such  money,  the  owner 
or  owners  shall  be  subject  to  a  penalty  of 
Uiree  hundred  dollars  for  each  passenger. 

3d.  It  constitutcsa  Commission  of  Enti- 
sralion,  con^sting  of  the  Mayors  of  New 
York  and  Brooklyn ;  President  of  the  Irish 
and  German  Emigrnnl  Societies,  beaidea 
six  responsible  and  disinterested  citizens  ; 
the^e  su  to  form  three  classes  as  to  time, 
of  two,  four  and  six  years,  and  all  vacan- 
des  afterward  to  be  filled  by  the  Governor 
and  Senate. 

4th.  The  Act  gives  to  said  Commission 
full  power  to  employ  all  necessary  agency, 
to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  support  of 
all  sick  or  those  likely  to  become  a  cliarge 
lo  the  city  out  of  this  commutation  fund  ; 
U>  require  bonds  from  the  shipper  for  ail 
bTiely  to  become  a  permanent  charge  ; 
,      «ae  and  to  be  sued. 

5th.  The  Commission  shall  prescribe  all 
_     rules  by  which  indemnity  foreare  of  immi- 
grants shall  be  claimed  in  any  other  part 
of  the  State. 

Sth.  All  penalties  and  forfeitures  shall 
be  a  lien  on  the  ships  or  vessels  bringing 

lottccordance  with  this  law,  the  Board 
of  Commission  was  organized  on  the  8th  of 
,  May,  18*7.  Robert  Taylor,  Esq.,  was 
^^Mipointed  general  agent,  and  Hon.  Wm.  F. 
.^»i»»»emayer,  Ei-Mayor,  President.  Its  first 
.P^wj  was  to  furnish  large  accommodations 
-»lbr  ihe  dosUtute  and  sick.  The  Quaran- 
^e  Uuspitals  were  already  entirely  filled. 
^•_^*i[iporary  use  was  therefore  made  of  all 
,  I  spare  room  in  the  Hospital  and  Alms- 

,  i»e  belonging  to  the  city.     As  the  fever 

,  leased  at  Quarantine,  the  convalescent 

1ft  removed  to  the  Almshouse  at  Belle- 
'S  till  from  fear  of  the   contagion  both 
I  lat  institution  and  in  the  surrounding 

Ihborbood,  the  Board  of  Health  opposed 
acT  admittance.    Notwilbslaading  they 


erected  a  bui     in^  at  Quamnttne 
story  high  and  sis  1.  luidrud  feet  long,  th 
so  increased  that  the  Marine  Hospital 
Cit^  Hospital,  and  the  Almshouse  > 
entirely  Inadequate.    They  were  compei 
to  lease  the  large  building  formerly  lu 
as  a   nursery   on    Long     Island    Farnui. 
These    were    furnished  and  a  physioioi 
appointed,   yet  so  greatly  was  the  vicinil] 
excited,  that  in  a  few  days  it  was  burnt  tc 
the  ground.     Dr.  Wilson's  private  hospif' 
at  Bloomingdale,  the  New  York  Hospili 
and  two  large  government  storea,  with 
Quarantine  enplosure,  were  now  added  u, 
the  apartments  occupied,  till  the  12th  of 
J  une,  when  further  admission  to  the  Alms- 
house w»B   entu-ely   refused.      The   out- 
buildings of  the  old  Almshouse  wore  now 
fitted  up  for  temporary  use,  till  boat«  ai 
carriages  could  be  procured  for  the  use 
the  Board. 

"'  The  Btsle  of  things,'  uid  tlie  Commission. 
Mind  now  become  truly  appalling — the  Health 
Officer  stated  that  he  could  not  receive  any 
more  into  the  HoGpilal ;  ndmittance  could  not 
be  obtained  for  either  sick  or  denlilute  in  the 
AlmshoQse;  rlio  Cily  HospitsI  and  Dr.  Wil- 
son's KoecHtnl  wore  full,  anil  t!ie  oiit-boildings 
of  the  old  Almshouie  were  constantly  occu- 
pied by  Ibc  sick  daily  brought  in,  wliii^t  catea 
of  ship-fever  appeared  in  many  parte  of  the 
cily.  Owing  to  the  excited  state  of  the  public 
mind,  it  became  a  subject  of  the  utmost  embar- 
rasaraent  to  know  where  any  ehelter  could  be 
found  for  Ibe  preat  number  of  persons  to  be 
immediately  provided  for.  In  this  emergency 
ihe  Commis«ioneni  fartnnalcly  oblainEd  the 
use  of  a  largo  unoccupied  slone  building  on 
Ward's  Island,  in  the  East  River,  about  six 
miles  from  the  cily.  Thia  building,  originally 
intended  for  a  factory,  is  one  hundred  biS  forty 
feet  in  lengtli,  forty  feel  wide  and  five  stories 
high.  On  the  13th  Juno,  a  steamboat  was 
sent  to  it  loaded  with  bedding,  provisions,  &c. 
and  with  the  immigranta  who  remained  unpro- 
vided fur.' '' 

As  early  as  June  4th,  the  Staten  Island 
ferry  boats  refused  to  carry  patients  to 
the  Quarantine.  The  Board  then  char- 
tered a  boat  and  purchased  carri^es  which 
are  still  kept  for  thiaspecial  use.  By  the  ar- 
rangement at  Ward's  Island  and  the  exten- 
sion ut  Quarantine,  they  are  now  able  to 
meet  all  the  demands  upon  them.  During 
a  part  of  the  season  so  great  was  the  de- 
mand for  bedding  and  clothing  for  tbfi 
sick,  that  upwards  of  2Q0  «om«i 
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at  work  I      hese  articles,  and  aa  early 
Jy   ITth       ire  had  been  purtbased 
niidc  np  lor  the  Marine  Hospital  and 
)'s  Island,  10,308  articlea  of  elolhing 
ledding-.     Since  the  orgBniiation  of 
oard,  now  nearly  a.  year,  over  8000 
ats  have  been  treated  for  fever  and 
tr  diseases,  and  there  have  been  more 
I  1000  deaths.      Justice  Taylor,  the 
-eral  Agent,  who  was  for  many  yeara 
most  favorably  known  and  highly  appre- 
ciated in  bis  oonnec^on  with  our  city  af- 
fn'"e  ind  several  of  the  physicians,  became 
IS  of  the  disease.     Mr.  Taylor  is  suc- 
d  by  Dr.  John  H.  Griscoin,  a  medi- 
an gentleman  of  eminence  and  sound  prac- 
ticaT  experience. 

The  following  is  the  number  of  Immi- 
pant  arrivals  at  the  port  of  New  York, 
in  the  laat  five  years  : — 

In  1843,         .        -        .         -         43.989 

"    1844, 69,838 

"    1845,        -         .        .         .         78,789 
"    1846, 112,479 

"   the  first  four  monlhs  of  1847 

to  1st  May,       -         ■         -100,000 

From  the  Sth  of  May,  1647,  to  January, 
1848,  129.092.     The  number  treated  for 

fevers  and  other  disea.se.s  in  the  last  period 
is  8,354  ;  the  number  of  deaths  1,008.  and 
the  total  number  for  whose  relief  money 
was  eiponded  by  the  Commission,  10,066. 
For  commutation  fees  and  Hospital  fund, 
the  receipts  of  the  Commissioa  on  these 
129.002  arrivals  were  ine.OOO;  their  ex- 
penditure, $125,000.  One  half  of  the  ar- 
rivals of  the  current  year  are  Germans, 
few  of  whom  have  been  a  charge  to  the 

The  number  which  reached  the  province 
of  Canada  in  1845  was  25.576;  in  1846, 
32,755  :  in  1847  to  November  1st,  82,000. 
The  total  of  deaths  in  1845-6  on  the  voy- 
age and  at  Quarantine  was  272,  whereas 
in  1847  the  deaths  reached  the  alarming 
number  of  10,000,  besides  large  numbers 
that  died  on  their  way  to  Upper  Canada. 
These  were  almost  exclusively  Irish. 

In  addition  to  the  number  reported  by 

the  Board  of  Emigration,  it  is  estimated  that 

more  thrtn  25,000  have  during  1847  passed 

intc  ^  States  from  Canada,    From 

the  Almshouse  Commis- 

B  now  supporting  more 

any  aa  are  ^dcd  by  the 


Commissioners  of  Emigration.  Sine 
of  May,  about  500  have  been  rec* 
the  Almshouse  from  the  Oanadi 
and  not  one  dollar  has  been  paid 
account.  Be»des  there  are  a  lor 
ber  of  this  class  receiving  out-dt> 
and  all  chargeable  to  the  city.  In 
ion,  the  law  of  the  Sth  of  Marcl 
entirely  fulfilled  the  high  expMr 
its  advocates,  and  needs  atnendia> 
whatever  its  defects,  if  it  has  doot 
more,  t<)  have  entirely  scparab 
8,000  fever  patients  from  tho  i 
thereby  prevented  the  spread  of  s 
among  its  citizens,  and  to  have  i 
the  best  medical  aid  to  so  great  a 
is  a  work  which  infinitely  trans 
importance,  any  amount   which 

There  are  other  evils    connee 

the  condition  of  the  immigrant  w 
to  the  expense  of  the  city.  By 
of  the  House  of  Assembly  of  tlv 
October  last,  we  have  before  us  s j 
of  156  pages,  12mo.  the  result  of 
ing  and  faithful  investigation  of  a  c 
of  that  body  into  frauds  upon  imi 
These  are  of  the  most  gross  and 
nature,  committed  by  boarding-hoi 
ers.  runners  and  forwarding  agent 
of  the  agents,  by  deceiving,  by 
and  artfully  worded  tickets,  mak' 
of  from  $3  to  t6  out  of  each  passei 
this  testimony  itappeared  that  the 
ceiptsofone  forwarding  house  inh 
in  1847,  were  about  tl25,000.  1 
mitlee  reported  a  bill  which  is  no 
the  House,  giving  the  Board  of  Ei 
full  power  to  purchase  or  lease  do 
enclosures  where  all  immigranla 
landed ;  requiring  a  license  fron 
and  agents,  and  unpostng  a  seven 
for  the  violation  of  law.  The  I 
Emigration  urge  its  passage  ;  for 
of  humanity  and  justice,  if  not 
credit  of  our  Legislature,  it  should 
ntely  become  law.  By  the  teslii 
fore  this  committee  it  appears  tha^ 
poor  Hollanders  who  found  their 
the  lake  by  the  loss  of  the  Ph« 
not  only  defrauded,  but  kept  two 
board  that  propeller  at  Buffalo,  i 
vessel  was  already  overloaded,  . 
had  a  clear  right  to  a  higher  class 
This  pamphlet  is  filled  with  start' 
For  the  further  protection  of  t 


«r  on  leaving  port,  of  36  lbs. 
"ead,  10  lb8%  each  of  rice,  oat  meal, 
lotur  and  com  meal,  36  lbs.  of  po- 
30  lbs.  of  pork,  one  gallon  vinegar, 
^llons  of  fresh  water ;  that,  if  not 
ided,  and  passengers  are  put  on 
lowance,  each  may  recover  by  law 
oUars  for  every  day  so  kept ;  that 
»tain  shall  post  up  regulations  for 
Ith  and  cleanliness  of  his  ship,  and 
Te  full  power  to  maintain  a  corres- 
;  discipline;  and  that,  for  every 
I  of  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  the 
)r  owners  shall  pay  two  hundred 

^viewing  these  facts,  we  find,  that 
18  been  a  most  extraordinary  de- 
pon  the  legal  charity  of  the  city 
;he  past  two  years.  Nothing  has 
»re  equalled  it,  in  the  history  of 
istitutions.  The  demand  on  its 
•J  charity  also  has  been,  in  Uke 
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their  reports,  a  true  account;  and  then 
add  that  which  never  comes  to  the  eye  of 
the  public,  but  finds  its  way  through  pri- 
vate and  diversified  channels,  the  total 
amount  of  our  disbursement  for  the  year 
just  closed,  can  fall  but  little  short  of  one 
milHon  of  dollars — an  extraordinary  sum 
indeed,  if  it  were  all  expended  to  alleviate 
the  misfortunes  of  only  400,000  people, 
and  these,  too,  forming  the  first  commer- 
cial city  in  America.  But  the  analysis  of 
this  sum  explains  the  cause  of  its  demand  ; 
it  shows  the  external  pressure.  We  are 
literally  the  gate-way  for  the  entrance  of 
the  oppressed  of  the  earth  into  (to  them) 
the  land  of  better  promise.  It  is  their 
resting-place,  in  which  to  die,  from  the 
exhaustion  of  a  previously  hard,  toilsome 
existence  and  famishing  voyage,  or  from 
which  to  survey  the  land  and  to  seek  out 
some  spot  whereon  the  battle  of  life  shall 
be  less  hopeless  and  severe. 


i 


met  on  the  3d  Febroary.  A  Inll  to  establish 
iKpkmatic  relatioiis  with  the  Court  of  Rome 
was  introdaeed  into  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
passed  thioiigh  all  stages  bat  the  final  reading. 
In  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  a  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Roman  Catholics,  from  the  legal  disabilities 
to  which  they  are  subject,  has  been  twice  read, 
and  is  referred  to  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House.  On  the  17th  February,  Lord  John 
Russell  brought  forward  the  annual  Financial 
Statement.  The  expenditures  for  the  ensuing 
financial  year,  he  stated  as  follows:  Fnnded 
debt,  £27,788,000;  the  unfunded  debt,  £752,- 
600;  the  consolidated  fund,  £2,750,000;  the 
expenses  of  the  Kaffir  war,  £1,100,000;  the 
excess  of  navy  expenditures,  £1,100,000 ;  the 
navy  e8timates,£7,726,610;  the  army  estimates, 
£7,162,996;  the  ordnance,  £2,974,835;  the 
miscellaneous  estimates,  £400,600 ;  the  militia, 
£150,000;  making  a  total  of  £54,596,500. 
The  income  beingr  estimated  at  £61,250,000, 
there  would  be  a  deficiency  which  must  be  met 
by  reduction  of  the  military  and  naval  estimates, 
or  by  increased  taxation.  Looking  at  the  great 
increase  of  the  French  navy,  although  not 
apprehending  any  collision,  the  ministry  could 
not  recommend  reduction,  and  therefore  pro- 
posed to  continue  the  income  tax  for  five  years, 
and  to  increase  it  from  three  to  hve  per  cent, 
for  the  next  two  years,  which  would  leave  a 
surplus  of  £113,000.  This  proposition  will 
undoubtedly  meet  with  a  most  decided  opposi- 
tion in  Parliament,  and  throughout  the  country : 
immediately  ujpon  its  announcement,  meetings 
were  held  in  the  metropolis,  and  at  other  places, 
and  resolutions  passed  condemning  the  scheme. 
The  post  office  revenue  is  estimated  at  £923,- 
000.  The  returns  of  the  mortality  in  1 17  dis- 
trir.b?  in  Rnorland.  for  the  nnartpr  finHinor  Tin. 


do  with  epidemic  diseases.  Dr. 
Archbishop  of  Canterbonr,  Prima 
knd,  died  at  Lambeth  'Pdace, 
Febmary,  aged  83.  Hewmaed« 
cheater  and  Oxford;  in  1809, hi 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  that  Uni 
wards  Bishop  of  London,  am 
fideen  years,  ArchMshop  of  Can 
successor  is  Dr.  Sunmer,  Bisho 
In  the  case  of  Dr.  Hampden,  me 
last,  no  decision  has  been  given, 
the  Court  of  Queen's  Bemm  bek 
ded.  Lord  Denman  and  Jnatio 
ered  opinions  sustaining  the  piei 
Crown,  and  the  other  two  Jui^pes 
of  the  application ;  the  result  is, 
will  not  interfere,  and  the  Bis 
office.  The  members  of  the  Met 
atory  Commission  have  lately  mi 
which  they  state,  that  having  i 
additional  information,  as  to  tbe  | 
cholera  towards  Europe,  as  to 
its  prevention,  they  find  that  the 
has  lately  appeared,  in  Persia,  T 
Russia,  is  unchanged  in  its  gen< 
That  the  more  recent  experience 
led  to  the  general  abandonment 
of  its  propagation  by  contagion 
in  which,  a&r  a  fufi  consi£iati 
dence  presented  to  them,  the  ( 
concur.  That  the  views  adopti 
the  inexpediency  of  special  Cno9 
except  in  cases  of  peculiar  n 
been  confirmed  by  coincidents 
same  conclusions  in  Rnaaia.  1 
received  much  information  tradi] 
the  conclusion,  that  choleFa  is  i 
disease  which  has  hitherto  been  i 

fhp  rnmmnnlv   known   form  of 
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rogress.  On  the  36th  Felirnan,-, 
of  notes  issued  by  Iho  Bunk  of 
£37^90,705  ;  the  active  circula- 
.695;  the  bullion  in  both  depart- 
4,569,649.  The  money  market 
r  a  feverish  slHte,  in  conseqnenee 
rom  Paris.  On  the  25\h  Februarv, 
ad  Bl  SSi  and  fell  to  S7J,  but  mi- 

haa  caused  a  rescript  to  be  ad- 
■  Rom&n  Catboiic  prelaten  in  Ire- 
Ing  an  explanation  oTllie  charges 
linft  certain  of  the  clergy,  of  fo- 
le  by  the  praclLre  of  denouncing 
',  ttnd  admonishing  the  clergy  to 

political  agitation,  and  in  Uiuire 
ir  labors  to  spiritual  inBlruction  of 

gence  from  ttie  continent  of  Eu- 
iDst  important  clinracter. 
jeion  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
address,  in  reply  to  tlie  King's 
e  opening  of  the  Parliament,  han 
and  protracted.     It  (vas  brottghl 

the  12th  Pebruary.  M.  GuiKot 
-ed  that  he  would  make  no  conces- 
.mber  divided  on  the  last  amend- 

had  been  proposed  to  the  paro- 
ling Reform,  when  the  membere 
'  the  amendment  and  ij'23  against 
minieteria)  majority  of  33.  The 
:hen  canned  ;  the  Opposition,  in  a 
J  to  vote.  At  thii  time,a!l  minds 
Bred  to  he  occupied  with  the  prob- 

the  situation  of  political  parties. 
',  moved   by    the    manifestations 

Chamber,  and  the  excitement 
le  capital,  appear  at  this  time  to 
I  to  yield  to  the  preeanre,  and  M. 
i  close  of  the  debale,  de!iven>d  an 
I]  his  organ,  the  Journal  rffs  D(- 
'ted  as  a  distinct  pledge  of  the 
at  a  convenient  lime,  to  bring  for- 
Tesent  (late)  Chamber  a  meaatire 
ilary  Reform. 

another  question  had  arisen  out 
its  of  the  debate.  The  menaces  of 
int  had  assailed  the  right  of  public 
mprescriptibic  public  riclit  of  the 
Tonstitutionul  states.  The  Oppo- 
l  aside  for  the  moment  the  Reform 
rmincd  holdiv  to  oppose  this  pro- 
)  Cabinet,  wfiich  they  pronounced 
They  therefore  determined  nl  once 

threat,  and  to  hold,  in  the  very 
ipital,  one  of  those  [neetings  which 
3nt  denounced,  but  to  accompany 

constitutional  precaution  which 
hrow  the  Government  in llio  wrongs 
th  odium  any  attempt  to  suppress 
litlee  of  Opposition  Deputies  was 
wncert  with  the  Central  Reform 

the  Seine,  as  to  the  management 
ted  Reform  banquel.    With  the 


further  view  lo  the  iame  mi 

above  a  hundred  Uepulit  I 

was   held  on   Sunday,  Iho  ia„,  .e  , 

which  a  public  manifesto  was  agreeu  mi,  utiu- 
ing  that  "  Ihey  have  recogniwd  that  the  ad- 
dress,Bs  it  has  been  voted,  constitutes  on  the  part 
of  the  majority,  a  flagrant  andandacious  viola- 
tion of  the  rights  of  uie  minority  ;  and  that  the 
Ministers  have,  by  drawing  their  parly  into  so 
e«orbilanl  an  act,  at  once  infringed  one  of  the 
mtwt  sacred  principles  of  the  conatilulion,  viola- 
ted, in  tbo  persons  of  ilioir  representatives,  one 
of  the  esBential  rights  of  the  eitiBena,  and,  by  a 
measure  of  ministerial  safety,  thrown  over  the 
country  the  moat  pernicious  seeds  of  division 
and  disorder. 

"  In  such  circmnslanees,  they  have  found 
Iliat  tlieirdatiea  acquired  a  graver,  a  more  im- 
perious chsracier.  aiid  that  in  the  niidKt  of  thoee 
evenia  which  now  agitate  Europe,  and  nrp.oc- 
cupy  Prance,  they  could  no  longer  nbani  r  a 

single  instant  the  guardianship  and  the  ice 

of  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

"  As  to  the  right  of  meeting  of  the  cil= 
a  right  which  tlie  MinUt«ra  seem  wil 
subordinate  to  their  good  pleasure,  a."-* 
cale  to  their  proBt,  &e  meeting,  an         .„„, 
convinced  that  this  right,  inherent  in  fre« 

constitution,  is,  moreover,  formally  OBuunshed 
by  our  laws,  haie determined  upon  resorting  to 
every  legal  and  constitutional  means  of  main- 
taining it  intact,  and  ol  consecrating  it." 

The  reRolution  to  hold  the  tmnquet  was 
adopted  by  all  the  Depuiied  present,  and  invita- 
tions were  given  to,  and  accepted  by  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Peers.  It  is  stated 
that  the  Government  experiencing  much  un- 
easinesa  at  these  proceedings.  General  Jacque- 
minot called  together  the  colonels  of  tlie  Na- 
tional Guard  of  Paris,  and  interrogated  them 
as  to  the  disposilions  of  their  respective  legions, 
and  received  answers  no  way  calculated  to  as- 
sure a  Cabinet  which  contemplated  an  armed 
repression.  It  is  also  laid  that  General  Sebas- 
tian made  similar  inquiries  of  the  superior 
officers  of  the  garrison  of  the  capital,  who  gave 
no  assurance,  but  that  the  troops  of  the  line 
would  support  the  National  Guard,  and  that 
tlieir  independent  action  could  not  he  relied  on, 
in  case  of  a  popular  movement. 

The  banquet  was  origmtlly  proposed  to  be 
held  on  Sunday,  liie  19tli  February,  but  was 
postponed  till  Tuesday,  that  the  population, 
being  engaged  in  work,  niight  not  congregate 
in  such  numbers  as  would  give  an  appearance 
of  menace,  and  afford  an  excuse  for  interfer- 
ence, by  force,  on  the  part  of  the  anthorilies. 
In  the  mean  time,  addresses  of  support  were 
conlinually  arriving  from  the  pruvincea,  to  the 
members  of  the  Opposition.  The  Government, 
on  Sunday,  after  consulution,  resolved  to  allow 
the  banquet  to  take  place,  and  tlien  to  prose- 
cute, in  the  civil  tribunals,  the  per"' 
should  be  prominent  in  it.    On  u!oi 
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^  i™  •■  nngemeals  appeared  in 

I  IB,  in  wbicli  it  was  nn- 

'  ,1  ■■  nencB  of  the  number  of 

.li».._.  I     lanqiipl  would  invvoca- 

~  lake  pti  t  |;..<:eedod  to  invjic  Ihe  sol- 

of  Uk  lOnul  Gnard,  its  officere,  ihe 

inta  of  lin  oblnolK,  ius.,  to  form  two  par- 
;■  linm,  betureen  which  tite  parties  invited 
ra  (a  place  themeelvea  ;  tlic  corligt  to  be 
ucriilt^  by  iba  EUperior  officers  of  ths  National 
Gourd,  who  mi^t  present  them;eU'<s  lo  jdn  in 
the'detnonstration.  Imniedialely  after  the  pcr- 
Bona  invited  and  the  frnesCH,  were  to  be  placed 
a  rank  of  olficerB  of  the  Naiional  Guard ;  be- 
hind the  latter,  llie  National  Guards  rnrmed  in 
columns,  and  between  tbe  tiiird  and  fourth  col- 
umns, the  young  aam  of  ihe  schools,  headed  by 
persons  chosen  t^  ihemselveu.  M,  Oddlon  Bar- 
rot,  iji  tlie  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Manday, 
Hlated  the  inlenlioti  of  ihe  banquet  to  be  llie  as- 
sertion of  tlie  right  of  citizens  lo  uisemble  for 
poJIticitl  discauioD.  denied  by  the  Minit^try,  and 
so  to  nlford  an  opportunity  lo  settle  the  ques- 
tion befmv  the  Icgn)  tribunaU.  M.  Duchatel 
replied,  that  the  intentioa  of  the  ^lorcnttnent, 
tiU  ihul  morninf!,  was  to  hnve  allowed  the  ban- 
quet to  proceed,  under  proleu.andlet  the  ques- 
tion be  tried  bolbre  Ihe  ordinary  tribunals  ;  but 
the  manifesto  issupd  by  the  Danqiiet  Comtnitlee 
that  morning  bad  changed  everythlDf;.  The 
GoTemment  were  inclined  to  allow  the  question 
to  be  settled  judleiallftbut  could  not  albwannTi- 
pen'um  in  imprrio,  and  they  Iherefbte  resolved 
to  suppress  the  meeting.  The  Cliamler,  upon 
this  iI«clBrBliou,  broke  np  iu  great  excitement. 
In  tlie  evening  of  Monday,  there  appeared 
various  proclamations.  First  came  one  from 
General  Jacqneminot,  addressed  to  tbe  National 
Guard,  of  which  he  was  commander,  indicating 
the  terms  of  the  law, "  which  prohilMted  all  de- 
liberation of  a&irs  of  state  oj  the  Nalioiial 
Guard,  as  an  attack  agrinst  pu'Uic  liberty,  and 
a  misdemeanor  against  the  Commonwealth  and 
the  Conslitulion :  also  protesting  against  the 
usurpation  of  his  authority  by  etning^rs,  who 
Bought  to  convoke  bis  ofScers  and  soldiers,  and 
to  array  them  against  tlie  government,  of  which 
iJiey  were  tlio  natural  supporters.  This  waa 
followed  by  another  from  too  Prefect  of  I'olice 
of  the  city,  addressed  to  tbe  inhabitants  of  IV 
ris,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  dirtquietntic 
which  existed  in  consequence  of  the  manifesta- 
tions in  preparation,  it  procecdn : — "  The  gov- 
emmc'uT,  from  motives  of  public  order,  but  too 
well  justilied,  and  exercisinE  llie  right  invested 
in  it  by  the  laws,  and  which  Ws  constantly  U;eD 
brought  iuto  use  without  dispute,  has  inlerdict- 
ed  the  Lnuqiiel."  Here  follows  a  slatrmcnl  of 
the  original  intentions  of  the  government,  and 
their  reasons  for  chuige,  as  we  have  before  set 


cases  pulled   down,   and  geneivt 

K'vailed.  in  Ihe  mean  time  Iha 
pnlies  assembled  and  resolved 
iIk  /■iiTi/ur/.and  iiiihemorningpip 
day,  there  appeared  an  addren  «ifl 
Ion  Barnit  and  most  of  the  Oppoaitt 
from  which  we  extract  the  subali 

"  Thi)  tardy  resolution  of  Govern 
not  allow  the  (Ipposilioa  at  so  lata 
change  the  chaiacter  of  the  deraoB 
liiids  Itself,  therefore,  placed  in  Ib< 
either  of  encouraging  a  collisioD  I 
citizens  and  Ihe  public  force,  or  ol 
Ihe  legal  and  piciBc  prDlcsla  upon  > 
resolved.  Id  thi<  position,  tlie  mel 
Opposiliod,  perSDDBllj  protected  by  ' 
of  Deputy,  could  not  willingly  ex p 
zeDs  la  the  consequences  of  a  alrag 
riaus  to  order  and  liberty.  Tbe  Op 
therefore  thought  that  it  ought  to  bI 
lease  to  the  Gorernment  all  tbe  re»| 
its  measures.  It  lequests  all  goa 
follow  itsexample. 

"In  thus  aJjDurniag  Ihe  exercii 
the  Opnosilion  engiges  itself  to  tb< 
oatiblish  Ibis  right  by  all  conitilnti 
It  will  not  be  wanting  iu  Ibis  dutj 
pursue  with  perseverance,  and  with 
than  eroT.  the  airuggle  which  it  has 
igainit    *  corrupt,   violent,    and    i 


Ilu 


said  there  \ 


9   100,000  t 

'ighborbood, 
had  been  given  for  them  to  occiip* 
sary  ports,  to  enforce  the  determioi 
government ;  but  as  soon  a^  It  was 
the  meeting  was  abandoned,  these  > 
countcimanded,  tliough  Ihe  iroopa 
under  arms,  and  several  bodies  on 
trol  the  streets. 

On  Tuesday  morning  aSairs  w« 
but  about  1 1  o'clock  a  crowd  began 
gale  until  it  Dwelled  to  about  the 
20,000.  Numbers  of  workmen,  a 
blouses,  were  also  to  be  seen,  man 
der,  and  apparently  under  leaders 
number  of  students  aUo  paraded,  j 
^VtTseillaist,  and  shoaling,  A  bos  tii 
la  Tcforme !  Among  Ihe  crowd  w 
number  of  those  scowling,  or  as 
call  them,  nni-iTre  faces,  oalv  seen  i 
daylight,  at  times  of  great  popular 
The  populace  ivas  driven  frooi  sei 
by  the  military,  but  uoseiiousc(il!is 
ed.  The  Chamber  of  Depiilips  « 
as^mhling.  but  commettcM  bnsia 
o'clock,  with  a  debate  on  tbe  fion 
Bill.  During  the  discussion  M.  (. 
rot,  with  great  soletonity,  preten 
paper  lo  tlKi  President,  and  altoil]} 
thi-  Ahli£  de  Genoude  presented  am 
discuBsion.  meanwhile,  drew  to  a 
about  a  quarter  to  Qve,  H.  Saini 
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^  [he  diltJQg  M  an  end.     M.  Odil- 

tompluned  ibat  the  Prcaident  had 
duly,  sod  been  wBiiiing  ta  respect 
ibeT,  Id  not  aiinatincing  tlie  nature 
rcenls  handed  to  him.  The  Pre#i- 
,  llial  by  the  rules  of  iho  Chamber, 
bannd  to  make  any  decliiration,  uq- 
nnents  had  been  eubmitled  to  the 


'  of  M.  Barrot,  he  acknowledged  the 
le  papers,  whi(^h  [dated  to  the  im- 
:>{  the  Ministers.  That  prcaonted 
rot,  was  signed  by  63  Opposition 
od  was  sa  follows : 


se  to  place  the  Miaisler  in  acctlsa- 
ing  betrayed  abroad  Ihi 


aring  falsified  the  principles  of  the 
.  violated  the  guanoleea  of  liberly, 
i  the  rights  of  the  people. 
iring,  by  a  syatemalic  corruption,  at- 
substilute,  for  ttie  free  eipreaaion  of 
OD,  the  call!  Ill  alio  Da  of  private  inler- 
13   perverled  Iht  reprpBenlativa  go»- 

ating  trafficked  for  miabtlerial  pur- 
Blie  ofBcea,  as  well  as  b  all  prcToga- 
iiileges  of  power, 
Lting,  Id  (he  same  inlereat,    wnalcd 

of  the  Slals,  and  thus  comproraiaed 
id  Ihe  Erindeur  of  the  kinf;iloin, 
iviDg  violenll^  deipoiled  the  citizens 
herenl  to  every  free  cuni'itution.and 
1  of  ivhich   had  been  guaranteed  lu 

Charier,  by  llie  !»»«,  aod  by  former 

aring,  in  fine,  by  a  policy  overlly 
ilutiunary,  placed  in  quejljon  all  the 
ourlworevolulionB.Btid  thrown  the 
I  a  profound  agitation," 

low  the  eignstures,  M.  Odillon  Bar- 

■ad.) 

iDoude's  propoeition   was  in  these 

I  Iho  Minister,  by  hi«  refutal  lo  pre- 
ct.if  law  for  electoral  reform,  has 
roubles,  1  propose  to  pul  in  accuaa- 
nideotof  Ihe  Council,  and  bis  col- 
lie Inltcr  part  of  the  day,  the  people 
ricado^  in  several  ?lri'<jla  leading 
il.  Denis,  and  Rue  St.  Martin,  by 
the  paving-Rloncs,  eeixing  earls, 
tc.  llosE  of  these  were  carried  hv 
f  the  line  and  the  Municipal  Guard, 
■  places  severe  cnga^mcnta  look 
parid  presented  an  aspect  of  civil 
e  troops  tetualned  under  aruin  all 

iming  of  Wednesday,  fresh  bodies 
-ived  in  the  city  ;  and  the  populace 
be    electric    telegraph   in   several 


places,  to  prevent  the  ti 

Uic  military,  and  tore  up  the  rails 

ronda   to  hinder  tlieir  approach,  ^ 

nifiht  the  barrlcadca  had  been   r l,  hut 

they  were  re-conaLrucIed  in  the  muniing,  and 
were  defended  with  euch  vigor  tiwC  up  to  11 
o'clock  the  troops  had  tailed  to  take  them.  The 
rappci  was  beat,  for  calling  togeilier  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  but  lew  nnsweredthe  call  till 
the  afternoon,  when  several  legions  innsiered 
strongly,  liliouticOi  Vi'c*  ia  Re/urme!  i  bai 
Guiutt !  A  bai  U  Minisiirt !  Sliarp  liriug  wu 
kept  upbetween  the  insurgents  and  the  Munici- 
pal Guard. 

In  Uie  Cliainher  cd"  Deputieii,  M,  Vavin  (of 
Paris)  put  Eomo  question  to  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  respecting  tlie  passing  events.  M. 
Guizol  rose  and  eaid  tiiat  the  king  had  teai  for 
Count  Mole,  who  was  inipowered  lo  form  a 
ministry,  which  was  received  with  load  cheers. 
He  then  added  that  until  their  auccessora  were 
appointed,  the  ministry  considered  lliemselveB 
resjKinsible,  and  should  act  according  to  tlieir 
best  Judgment  for  the  interesta  of  the  counU^- 
M.  Odillon  Barrot  proposed  to  adjoiun  hia 
proposition  for  impeaching  the  Ministers,  and 
die  Chamber  concluded  iu  sitting  amid  the 
greatest  excitement  The  announcement  of 
tlie  change  of  ministry  appeared  lo  produce  a 
cahii,  but  it  was  of  sliort  continuance.  The 
night  wasooeof  intense  excitement  and  nlarm; 
the  work  of  erecting  barricades  went  on  with- 
out ceasing.  All  the  trees  in  the  Boulevards 
were  fcHea,  and  the  Inmp-poeLs  thrown  down. 
The  eppninlment  of  Count  Mole  ha\ing  failed 
to  appease  Ihe  people,  MM.  ThiorB,        '  "'"' 
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ly,  the  latter,  accompanied 
by  General  Lamoriciere,  repaired  from  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  lo  the  Ministry  of  the  Id- 
lerior,  where  he  was  formally  installed  inio 
office,  and  Geo.  Lamoriciere  invceied  with  the 
command  of  the  National  Guard.  The  following 
proclamation  was  posted  en  the  walla  of  Paris : 

'■  Citizens  of  Paris  !— The  King  has  abdicated. 
The  crown,  bestowed  by  the  re»olulion  of  July, 
ia  now  placed  on  the  head  of  a  child,  protecled 
by  hia  mother.  They  are  both  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  honor  and  courage  of  the  Parisian 
population.  All  cause  of  ditition  amongst  us 
has  ceased  to  eaisl.  Orders  have  been  given  (o 
the  troops  of  (be  \>aa  to  return  lo  their  respective 
quarters.  Our  brava  army  can  be  betler  em- 
ployed than  in  shedding  ils  blood  in  so  deplora- 
ble a  collision. 

"  My  beloved  fellow- ciliMOs  '—From  Ihis  mo- 
ment the  maintenance  of  order  is  intrusted  lo  the 
courage  anri  prudence  of  Ihe  people  of  Paris,  and 
iia  heroic  National  Guard,  They  hare  ever  been 
fsifhful  Ii>  our  noble  country.  They  will  not 
desert  il  in  Ibis  gra**  emergency. 

"ODILLON  BARROT." 

The  abdicalioii  look  place  about  ono  o'clock, 
and  the  king  immediately  proceeidcd  I 
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nnder  an  escortof  cnimarien.  At  the  nme  hour, 
in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  M.  Saozet  took 
the  chair,  in  preeenoe  of  about  three  handred 
memberB.  Snortly  afterwards  the  Dncbess  of 
Orleans,  in  ^eep  mouminff,  arrived  at  the  Pal- 
ace, with  her  two  sons.  The  Princess  appeared 
at  the  left  door,  accompanied  by  the  two  Prin- 
ces, and  the  Dake  de  Nemours  and  Montoen- 
sier.  The  young  Count  de  Paris  entered  nrst, 
led  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  House.  He 
penetrated  with,  difficulty  as  &r  as  the  semi- 
circle, which  was  crowded  with  officers  wad 
soldiers  of  the  National  Guard.  His  presence 
produced  a  lively  impression  on  the  assembly. 
Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  Duchess 
entered,  and  seated  herself  in  an  arm-chair  be- 
tween her  two  sons. 

The  hall  was  then  forcibly  entered  bv  a  mul- 
titude of  armed  men  of  the  lower  oitlers  and 
National  Gruards.  The  Princess  and  her  chil- 
dren then  retired  to  one  of  the  upper  benches  of 
the  centre,  opposite  the  Presidential  chair. 

The  greatest  agitation  and  uproar  prevailed, 
and  when  silence  was  restored,  M.  Dupin  rose 
and  announced  to  the  assembly  that  the  Rinff 
had  abdicated  in  fieivor  of  his  grandson,  and 
conferred  the  regency  on  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans. 

A  voice  from  the  public  gallery — ^  It  is  too 
late." 

An  indescribable  scene  of  tumult  ensued. 
A  number  of  deputies  collected  round  the  Duch- 
ess and  her  children,  and  the  Dakes  of  Ne- 
mours and  Montpensier.  National  Guards  also 
rallied  round  the  royal  family. 

M.  Marie  then  ascended  the  tribune  without 
beini^  able  to  s()eak,  his  voice  being  drowned 
by  deafening  cries.  When  silence  was  restored, 
M.  Marie  said,  that  in  the  critical  situation  in 
which  the  capital  was  placed,  it  was  urgently 
necessary  to  adopt  some  measures  calculated 
to  calm  the  population.  Since  morning  the 
evil  had  made  immense  progress.  Shall  we 
proclaim  the  Duke  de  Nemours  or  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  regent?  M.  Cremicux,  who  fol- 
lowe<l,  was  of  opinion  to  uphold  the  new  Gov- 
ernment. M.  Genoude  thought  that  an  appeal 
ought  to  be  addressed  to  the  people.  M.  Odillon 
Barrot  next  ascended  the  tribune,  and  advocated 
Uie  rights  of  the  Duchesse  d'Orleans.  M.  La- 
rochejaquelin  supported  the  apptml  to  the  people. 
M.  liamartine  and  M.  liedru-Rollin,  insis-ted 
on  the  necessity  of  appointing  a  Pro\isional 
Government.  M.  Sauzet  here  put  on  his  hat, 
and  concluded  the  sitting.  The  Princes  retired, 
followed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Centre, 
those  of  the  Left  alone  remaining  in  tlie  hall. 
The  insurgents  then  called,  or  ratlier  carried 
M.  Dupont  de  FEure  to  the  Presidential  chair. 
The  tribune  and  all  the  seats  were  occupied  by 
the  peor*  r«nal  Guards,  and  a  Pro- 

Tisio' 


proclaimed  amidst  a 
wn  witnessed  since  the 


"^The  Prodsioiial  Govenuneiit **  issued  a 
proclamation,  stating  its  desire  for  a  republic ; 
adding,  that  neither  the  people  of  P^ma,  nor  the 
Provisional  Govenimeiit»  desire  to  sobstitnte 
their  opinions  for  those  of  the  citiaeiis  at  Urge, 
upon  the  definite  form  of  ffoveinaieiit  which  fiie 
national  sovereignty  sbail  proclaim.  It  is  sign- 
ed Dupont,  (de  rEnreO  Lanmtiiie,  Ledni-Roi- 
lin,  Bedeau,  Michel  Gondebauz,  Ango,  Beth- 
mont  Biarie,  Camot,  Cavagmc,  Gmrnier  Pif^ 
The  death  of  several  penonsy  who  were  med 
on  by  the  troops  uidefenduigtbeoiMlves  a^intt 
an  attack  at  toe  Hotel  of  i&  Foreign  Mimstiy, 
seems  to  have  infuriated  the  pwyle.     The 
palace  of  the  TaUleries  was  sacJBea  by  a  mob, 
and  the  furniture  thrown  out  of  tiia  windows 
and  burned.    A  soccessfal  attack  was  also 
made  on  the  Palais  Roj^  in  attBmpring  to  v»-  .  ^ 
pel  which.  Gen.  Lunoricidre  is  md  to  liave  I  g 
been  severely  wounded  if  not  killed.    The  ex-  I 
citement  in  Paris  wasintenae.    A  riiiDgin  the  I  g 
towns  of  the  north  is  confidentfy  eaiiectBA  '  ^ 
Such  are  the  latest  acoounta.     Whether  tbe  ' 
Provisional  Government  will  be  anatained  in  tbe 
power  which  it  has  thus  asanmed,  la  yet  u* 
known. 

In  Naples  a  revolution  waa  effected  in  a  » 
gle  day.    It  commenced  on  the  moning  of  the 
:28th  JanuaiT,  with  a  mupfaty  crowd  in  die 
street  of  Toledo,  and  ended  in  the  enuag  bj 
chorusses  sung  in  the  open  hooae,  in  wumi 
the  constitution !    Tbe  sincerity  of  tne  kii|^ 
who  had  resolutely  refused  to  grant  any  coeee^ 
sion,  or  to  join  the  customs  league^  appeuf 
rather  dubious,  but  the  grant  appears  to  hM 
made  him  extensively  popular.    The  Room 
Catholic  religion  is  to  bcf  the  only  one  pennit* 
ted.     It  was  proposed  that  one  constitotiot 
should  include  Naples  and  the  Island  of  Sdlr, 
but  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  having  con- 
pletely  routed  the  Neapolitan  troops  sent  to  ed^ 
due  them,  refused  the  offer,  and  the  kiD^as>  ^ 
compelled  to  grant  to  them  their  constitotioo  tf  ^ 
1812,  which  has  been  accepted  on  coodiiioSi 
that  the  Prince  Royal  shall  be  ViceroT,iidi 
separate   parliament   established  at  Palenia 
The  French  Constitution  is  the  model  of  tM 
of  Naples,  with  the  addition  that  no 
but   the  Roman  Catholic  is  to  be 
Tlie  Kinjj  of  Sardinia  has  also 
French  (.Constitution  to  his  subjecta    In 
the  people,  excited  by  the  annoancemeit 
constitutions  having  been  accorded  to  the 
Italian   States,  had  demanded   a 
from  tlie  Pope.     His  Holiness  had  invited 
Dominican  friar  Boerio  to  examine,  in  a' 
logical  point  of  view,  how  far  the 
form  of  government  was  consistent  wilk 
temporal    power   of   the    Sovereign  Floi 
Father  Ventura  had  already  replied  to  tktf< 
mand,  that  if  the  Pope  wished  totransnillil 
successors  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter,  hi  i  * 
grant  the  concessions  neoeaoaiT  to 


penutteij 


granted 
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Pictorial  History  of  England:  being  a 
istoryrfthe  PeopUj  as  torn  as  a  History  of 
i  Kingdom.  JllaBtrated  with  several  him- 
ed  wood  cots.  Vol.  IV.,  Nob.  42,  43  and 
;.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

be  present  namhers  of  this  work  conclude 
barth  volnme,  which  comprises  the  period 
the  Revolution  to  the  accession  of  Greorge' 
k.  D.  1688— -1760.  They  are  devoted  to 
;hes  of  the  National  Industry,  Literature, 
nee,  the  Fine  Arts,  Biannera  and  Customs, 
Condition  of  the  People ;  the  Civil  and 
ary  Transactions,  Religion,  Constitution, 
•mment  and  Laws,  occupying  the  previous 
bers  of  the  volume.  With  the  general 
bB  of  this  compilation  our  readers,  it  is  pre- 
mI,  are  sufficiently  familiar, 
lese  last  numbers  are  particularly  inter- 
g,  on  account  of  the  many  illustrations 
afford  of  the  progress  in  knowledge  which 
been  made  in  the  last  century  and  a  half, 
»f  the  singularities  of  by-gone  fashions  and 
lera.  The  state  of  physical  science  in  the 
leof  the  seventeenth  century  is  said  to  be 
mfairly  represented  by  some  extracts  from 
'.Archa»ologia  Nova,  or  New  Principles  of 
)sophy,"  published  in  1663,  by  Dr.  Uideon 
ey,  physician  to  the  forces  in  Flanders.  He 
ks  Descartes  for  "  assuming  the  erroneous 
ons  of  Copernicus."  In  another  place  he 
,  •*  In  grinding  any  substance,  if  you  con- 
j  the  operation  beyond  a  certain  point,  you 
soon  grind  it  into  clods  and  bigjjer  pieces 
le.sser."  In  like  wise  he  deduces  the  forma- 
of  the  universe  out  of  chaos.  The  true 
m,  he  tells  us,  why  a  man  living  is  heavier 
when  dead  had  never  been  given.  That 
is  the  fact,  he  assumes  from  the  sinking  of 
ng  man  at  first  when  he  falls  into  the 
r,  and  rising  again  to  the  lop  after  having 
dead  some  time.  "  The  reason  is,  be- 
B,  through  the  great  heat  which  was  inhe- 
in  that  man,  the  heavy  and  terrestrial  parts 
the  more  detained  from  the  centre ;  they, 
I,  being  thus  detained,  moved  stronger 
rd  the  centre,  and,  therefore,  make  the 
heavier  during  tlie  violent  detention, 
gh  the  great  heat  which  was  in  the  said 
when  alive ;  so  that,  through  this  great 
bt,  the  alive  body  sinks  down  to  the  bot- 
Now,  when  the  man  is  suffocated,  and 
eat  squeezed  out  of  him  by  the  thick  com- 
ing parts  of  the  water,  then  he  is  rendered 
leavy,  and  inunediately  leaves  the  inferior 
of  water,  as  being  less  weighty  than  the 
wofound  parts."  Women,  he  thinks,  be- 
ets compact,  are  lighter :   *'  Weak  and  j 
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tender  women  have  fallen  into  the  river  an 
have  swam  upon  the  water  until  waterme 
have  rowed  to  them,  and  have  taken  them  up 
and  many  weakly  women,  that  were  suspectc 
to  be  witches,  bein^r  cast,  into  the  water  for  ■> 
trial,  have  been  wickedly  and  wrongfally  a£ 
judged  to  be  witches  because  thcrv  were  long! 
sinking ;  and,  alas !  it  is  natural."  ''No doubt,' 
he  naively  adds,  "  but  their  clothes  conduce) 
also  somewhat  to  it"  In  the  same  nrofono. 
manner  he  reasons  upon  the  universe,  tne  earth 
tides,  &c. 

In  1701,  it  was  the  fashion  for  both  sexes  U. 
carry  mnfib.  They  were  made  very  small  am 
ornamented  with  tows  and  ribbons.  The  fash 
ion  of  patching  the  face  besan  about  1680 
Afterwsirds,  when  politics  ran  nigh,  the  party  ti 
which  a  lady  belonged,  was  known  bv  the  ar 
rangement  of  her  patches.  The  Spectatoi 
gives  a  humorous  description  of  the  annoyancea 
of  a  Whig  lady  who  had  a  natural  mole  on  the 
Toiy  side  of  her  brow. 

Ine  origin  of  many  odd  signs  is  curiously 
shown :  thus  the  Boulogne  mouth  became  tfa^ 
Bull  and  Mouth  ;  the  Satyr  and  Bacchanals 
was  metamorphosed  into  the  Devil  and  Bag  of 
Nails  ;  and  the  pious  Puritan  motto,  "  God  en- 
compassctli  us,"  underwent  a  singular  trans- 
formation into  the  Goat  and  Compasses !  In 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  there  was  a 
rage  for  splendid  signs,  many  of  which  were 
maide  to  cost  several  hundred  pounds.  Thim- 
ble-rigging was  then  openly  practiced  in  Lon- 
don streets,  which  were  for  the  most  part  un- 
paved.  Drinking  houses  and  drinking  stands 
were  quite  as  common  as  now.  In  wet  weather, 
the  strongest  took  the  wall,  the  numerous  pent- 
house lids  affording  the  only  shelter.  Sedan 
chairs  were  then  used  to  a  great  extent.  In 
theatrical  representations  in  Grarrick's  day, 
great  attention  was  paid  to  scenery,  but  the 
actors  wore  the  dress  of  the  time.  Thus 
Cleopatra  or  Semiramis  appeared  in  a  pow- 
derea  commode,  a  hooped  petticoat,  a  stom- 
acher, and  a  fan.  Even  Cato  in  1712  was  in- 
troduced on  the  stage  in  a  "  long  wig,  flowered 
gown,  and  lackered  chair;"  and  Macbeth 
figured  in  a  court  dress  of  sky-blue  and  scar- 
let !  Prize  fighters  with  broad-sword,  sword 
and  dagger,  and  single  stick,  were  common, 
and  used  to  **  cut  couops  out  of  one  another  to 
divert  the  mob." 

One  of  the  favorite  cures  for  consumption  in 
the  country,  was  **  a  peck   of  garden  shell 
snails,  washed  in  small  beer  and  fried  in  a  fry- 
ing pan,  shells  and  all,  with  a  quart  of  e^tOti 
worms,  and  mingled  with  abun?  ^t^^ 

aie,  spices,  and  cmiga. 
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The  Bnglieb  raadi  were  Boehiu  1708,  that  it  ] 
ok  fourteen  honrs  to  go  from  Windsor  to  [ 
Dndon,  forty  miles.  The  popnlftbon  of  the  i 
itire  kingdom,  at  the  time  tf  the  Revolu- 
Mi,  is  estimated  at  Beren  miUiona.  In  the 
iral  dJstrictB  there  were  thouMuids  of  inpenii- 
L>aB  notiona  among  young  people,  reii^ng  to 
Mirlship  and  marriage,  soma  of  whit^  jK  re- 

"  Thus  a  jroung  damtel  who  wu  anxiout  to 

Dotr  something  of  the  hoibtnd  whom  bta  hid 

mined  fbr  her,  wu  directed  to  run  until  iha 

tt  ool  of  breaUi,  ai  soon  ai  she  heard  the  flnt 

otea  of  the  cnokoo ;  afler  which,  on  pulling  off 

er  ihoe,  ihe  would  find  in  it  a  hair  of  Ihe  ums 

Dior  with  that  of  her  future  mate.    If  >he  wiih- 

d  to  «ee  hii  full  appearance,  ibo  wu  to  law 

lemp  ae«d  on  midtuminereve,  and  command  her 

over,  in  a  rhyming  couplet,  Id  follow  and  mow ; 

nd  behold,  on  looking  over  her  ihoutder,  «he 

rould  we  him  at  her  heel,  acytbe  in  hand  \    On 

'ulcntine'a  moralng,  the  Gral  bachelor  whom  a 

itt  accidentally  met,  wai  supposed  to  be  her  de«- 

Itined  huaband.*    Another  way  wan  for  her  to 

j  para  a  pippin,  and  throw  the  rind  over  her  head ; 

j  on  falling  it  would  ahow  hia  iniliila.    Or  if  ihe 

[  had  *.wo  loven,  ahe  could  decide  between  them 

I  hy  burning  two  hazel  nuti  or  sticliing  pippin 

I  teedi  on  her  cheelu,  to  ae«  which  would  remaia 

i  longcut." 

All  these  things  make  pleasant  reading,  and 
I  serve  to  keep  up  the  good  old  family  feeling. 
I  Conceited  and  -diewreeable  as  EngliMimen,  or 
rathpr  English  fiMs,  somelimes  make  them- 
Bflios,  it  rrp!itesa,w»rniinrrofllie  hi»rt towards 

•  thai  imcomfortnhlo  ppnpio, to  consider  Piowvery 
,  Fimplf  the  "^  old  fiilkn,"  our  corumon  <rreHt-crcn't 

om  lid  fat  hers  and  gmudmotlicrs.  imed  to  l>e,  a 
few  hundred  years  ago.  We  think  it  argues 
no  wiinl  iif  nationality  in  us  tolook  witli  par- 
.  ticiiUr  kindness  on  the  manifold  iiilirmiiies  of 
Q.|||^cn  V*ir,tor]a'a  siibjucts,  and  still  to  clierish 
Inwards  them  a  hccoming  brotherly  regard. 
Compared  with  the  M but  there  is  no  need 

•  of  making  a  comparis=on  so  odorous. 

The   Library  if  American   Bits^aphy.     Con- 

diictf^d  l)y  Jakeo  Spauks.      Second  Series. 

Vol.  XV.    Boston:  Charles  C,  Little  and 

James  Brown.     1848. 

This  volume  contains  the  lives  of  William 
■  Rich,irdsoi)  Davie,  hy  Fordycc  M.  Jliibbant, 
and  of  Samuel  Kirkland,  by  Samuel  K.  I/it!i- 
rop.  Governor  Davie  was,  as  none  of  our 
;  southern  readers  will  need  to  be  informed,  one 
of  tlic  most  distinguiiihed  men  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  South  Carolina.  He  was  born  in  Kng- 
land,  hid  father  emigrating  to  the  Catawba 
countiT  in  1763,  when  his  son  was  seven  yearn 
old.  He  studied  at  Nassau  Hall,  and  in  ITTQ, 
while  a  student,  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
riciniiy  of  Sew  York.     He  afterwards  became 


ipacdnf 


n  lientenant  of  a  compaoj  in  Pnkaki'i  !•• 
;,-ion ;  then  a  major,  and  coImmI  ;  dlitingtiiahiDg 
I  limself  in  the  varions  batllea  of  the  Revotatior 
\fblch  were  fought  in  the  Sunth.  Towardi 
ihe  close  of  the  war  be  was  appointed  Conunto- 
sary-general  of  his  State ;  um  wlien  tlie  Ccn- 
vention  met  at  Phikdelplui,  for  fenning  % 
conititiition,  be  wu  orewnt  aa  *  delegata.  At 
length  he  was  ele<^  Governor,  uid  waa  aAsr> 
wards  appointed  Minister  to  tlw  French  Krec- 
lory,  wiUi  Ellsworth,  in  place  of  Patrick  Henry. 
He  was  a  man  of  commanding  person,  dignified 
imnners,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  sn  unUnn- 
ished  gentleman.  In  1808  he  was  a  candidate 
for  Ccmgresa,  and  lost  bis  election  by  not  beiitf 
i  a  &TOr  of  Je^raon.  The  ramainiler  of  his  li£ 
was  passed  on  hie  estate,  where  be  died  in  1 89a 

Samuel  Kirkland  waa  the  father  of  Jofan 
ThomtoD  KiiUand,  for  several  yeui  PremdeBt 
of  Harvard  Uaivennty.  He  was  bora  in  1741, 
and  after  graduating  at  Princeton,  became  a 
laisBionary  among  the  Indiana,  within  tbe  limits 
of  New  '^ork,  chiefly  among  tbe  Oneidaa.  In 
ihis  work,  and  its  perils  and  viciaaitoites,  be 
-pent  the  whole  of  ue  active  part  of  his  life. 
He  died  at  Clinton,  in  thia  plate,  in  1808. 

The  aecoud  series  of  Mr.  Spnrks's  work, 
ivhich  this  fifteenth  volume  eonclndea,  sbowi 


yet  by  no  me 

lives  at  the  end,  exhibits  nao 

which  there  is  no  less  cnrioeitj  tt 

those  which  wero  selected   for   the   previov 

series  j  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  another 

Heries  mij;;lit  be  made,  without  at  all  encroaeb- 

ing  upon  the  boundary  that  separates  the  prM> 

ent  from   liio   past,  which   would   be  equally 

popular  and  instructive.    It  is  intended,  prok 

ubiv,  that  the  work  shall  go  on  as  berctofoR. 

^e  have  need  enough,  as  a  people,  in  ikt 
rapid  finclualions  of  events,  to  keep  an  tj* 
backward,  in  order  to  preserve  oar  identity. 
For.as  w  lien  stout  vessels  sail  before  the  wino, 
over  tlie  stormy  ocean,  they  seem  to  be  ridinf 
faster  Uian  tlie  waves,  when,  in  reality,  it  is  Ml 
so,  and  sometimes  a  heavy  roll  overtakes  tui 
bears  ihem  down — so  it  may  bo  with  natkM, 
[tailing  witli  tlie  wings  of  Time,  over  the  ml- 
IcHS  commotion  of  human  Passions,  (and  iotari 
r>n  I'rogress,)  suddenly,  if  the  helmsmen  » 
gard  onlv  the  dim  light  in  the  binnacle  of  Bit- 
son,  and  do  not  consider  the  ntODnlaios  rf 
Ambition,  ever  outstripping  their  speed,  fli 
niiip  of  State  is  driven  under,  or  lies  M  lit 
mercy  of  the  raging  billows.  Hence  it  ii 
necessary  to  the  prosperity  of  a  state,  it  dU|hI 
be  argued,  to  treasure  the  lives  of  its  diM^ 
guished  men,  as  well  as  proper  in  individi^ 
to  desire  to  read  of  them. 

The  prebent  volume  is  emfaellisbed  wilk  *i 
well  en^ved  portrait  of  Hi.  Kirkknd,  tm 
an  old  pictare,  and  is  marked  try  th«  mMP 
and  iypographical%ccnraey  by  whi^lhi  bmi 
.  ol  tXte  UeesTs.  Utifa  and  Browa  cu  U^fmF 
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rHE    PRESIDENT   AND    HIS   ADMINISTRATION. 


iod  has  come  when  the  country 

0  enter  on  another  Presidential 
r  campaign,  as  it  is  usually  call- 
canvass,   of    course,   does  not 

tegin  till  candidates  are  put  in 
1,  and  are  in  the  field.  But  ai- 
re is  a  hum  of  busy  preparation 
he  land.  Parties  are  beginning 
il  their  forces,  and  count  their 
and  there  is  an  active  inquiry 
•e  after  the  great  Captains  who 
out  these  hosts  to  the  sanguine — 
iinar>' — encounter.  Truly,  these 
al  elections  of  ours  in  this  coun- 
reat  political,  and  great  moral 
.  The  President  of  the  United 
►ugh  we  call  him  our  Chief  Mag- 

1  it  he  were  only  our  principal 
the  Peace,  is,   nevertheless,  a 

tentiite,  and  actually  exercises 
^er  than  the  Sovereign  of  Great 
He  head  of  the  most  powerful 
the  world.  xVnd  yet  we  elect 
eign  every  fourth  year  by  uni- 
frage,  without  tumult,  without 
without  civil  commotion.  The 
to  the  polls  in  their  respective 
ind  deposit  their  ballots,  and  the 
me.  The  people  stay  at  home 
[lis  thing.  The  day  of  voting, 
M&es,  is  usually  a  more  quiet  day, 
rfaaps  in  the  great  cities^  or  id  / 
loealitiefli^  thanmany  of  the  days  / 
V,  trmw  BXBum,  29 


that  precede  it,  unless  it  be  Sunday,  for  a 
month.  And  thus  our  Republican  Song  is 
chosen.  At  the  proper  time,  with  simple 
ceremonies,  he  is  installed  in  office,  when 
he  enters  on  his  high  trusts,  and  moves  for- 
ward in  the  majesty  of  as  much  power,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  as  any  mortal  man  ought 
ever  to  be  clothed  with.  This,  we  say,  is 
a  great  moral  spectacle — this  matter  of 
electing,  in  this  quiet  way,  our  own  Chief, 
our  own  ruler  and  monarch,  for  the  time 
being,  from  out  of  the  body  of  the  people. 
For  a  monarch  he  is,  and  a  great  poten- 
tiite,  as  experience  has  abundantly  shown, 
whose  will,  or  whose  caprice,  directs  the 
most  important  and  eventful  public  meas- 
ures, and  shapes  the  career  and  destiny 
of  the  country. 

A  President  of  the  United  States,  even 
when  he  keeps  himself  within  the  letter  of 
the  Constitution,  rises  as  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  nation,  to  the  height  of  tremen- 
dous power.  lie  is  invested  with  many  of 
the  higher  attributes  of  sovereignty  in  gov- 
ernment, as  such  sovereignty  is  commonly 
exhibited  in  the  persons  of  monarchs  in  other 
countries — ^at  least  where  constitutional 
limitations  have  found  any  place  whatever. 
It  is  worth  our  while  to  refer  for  a  mo- 
ment to  some  of  these  attributes  of  emi- 
nent power. 

The  President  may  take  t\i©  ImXaaAive  vr 
Legislation,  under  the  clause  ot  tXieCoTs^a^; 


!  President  and  hia  Adfninistralion. 


[May, 


tution  whioli  n  to  "  recomaiund 

to  Cougn  la  OS  he  shall  jud^e 

nccessiirj  '  Heisnotmercl; 

In  rucommr-uu  o  iheir  considera- 

lioa,  but  " .  and  there  is  noth- 

ing to  hindt  causing  the  meas- 

ures he  recL.  ™  be  put  into  form, 

and  sent  in  Jc  shape  of  Legislative  Bilb, 
through  the  <iKv-ncy  of  the  hieculive  De- 
partmeutj).  This,  it  is  well  known,  is  not 
at  all  an  uncommon  thing  in  practice. 
Aod  without  the  agency  of  these  Depart- 
ments, a  legislalire  commitlee,  if  of  his  own 
party  and  principles,  answer  his  purpose 
just  as  well.  Nor  is  the  initiative  in  leg- 
islation an  unmeaning  or  unimportant 
thing.  It  is  a  substantial  power,  of  great 
scope  and  magnitude.  It  is  a  power  in 
Ingislation,  if  the  President  chooses  to  exer- 
cise it — at  least  it  may  be  so  under  circum- 
stancea — only  a  little  less  controlling  and 
absolute  than  that  of  nomination  in  ap- 
pointments to  office.  Under  this  very 
power,  to  name  a  single  case  by  way  of 
illustration,  the  President  wrung  from 
Congress  a  recognition  of  bis  war  with 
.  Mexico — in  effect  a  declaration  of  war — 
when  if  Congress,  composed  though  it  was 
in  both  Houses  of  his  own  friends  and 
p^irty,  in  brge  majorities,  had  been  allowed 
to  delilierale,  and  the  members  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  true  state  of  things,  by 
the  rending  and  consideration  of  the  pub- 
lic documents  in  the  case,  nothing  more 
would  liave  been  done,  at  that  time,  than  to 
authoriM  the  President  to  repel  any  inva- 
sion of  our  proper  soil  and  territory,  and 
for  which  purpose  alone  supplies  and 
means  would  have  been  placed  at  his  dis- 
posal. Instead  of  this,  a  war  of  invasion 
and  tomjuest  on  our  part,  begun  by  him, 
was  adopted  and  sanctioned  by  CongresH, 
and  even  a  legislative  declaration  obtained, 
djctuled  in  hac  oirba  by  the  Execulivi', 
that  the  war  exisled  "  by  the  act  of  Mcx- 

Thc  President  has  the  power  of  the  Veto 
—a  negative  which  the  Constitution,  in 
terms,  makes  equal  to  the  af^rmaijvc  votes 
of  two-tbirds  of  the  members  of  both 
brandies  of  the  Congress,  but  which  practi- 
cally, us  experience  shows,  is  little  les^s  than 
an  absolute  negative  on  any  and  all  legis- 
Lktion  with  which  he  chooses  to  interfere. 
I/eia.  liki;  mofiurchs  imder  othersystems, 
the  fijuiiui'm  of  appointment  and  of  honor. 
He  caaaot  confer  a  patent  of  notnUtj,  XfjA 


he  can  confer  a  patent  of  ofBce,  a  much 
more  substantial  thing,  and  quite  aa  much 
coveted  and  hankered  after,  and  prized 
when  obtained,  in  this  countrv,  as  titles  of 
nobility  ever  were  in  any  otiier  country. 
Official  rank  and  station,  in  truth,  consti- 
tute our  republican  noble  orders,  and  are, 
of  course,  the  only  noble  orders  we  have 
according  to  taw.  Our  Excellencies  and 
Honorables  receive,  too,  by  their  commis- 
sions, the  ej/a/e  along  with  the  title,  which 
the  Peer  of  other  countries,  at  least  in 
modem  limes,  does  not  alwaj*a  receive 
with  his  new  dignity.  The  President  cre- 
ates bis  own  mmistry,  and  changes  them 
at  his  will.  His  will  in  regard  to  his  min- 
isters is  flltogether  more  independent  and 
more  absolute  than  that  of  the  King  or 
Queen  of  England  in  the  same  matter. 
The  Queen  cannot  keep  a  ministry  in  place 
for  a  day  after  the  Commons  have  declared 
against  them  upon  any  important  pait  of 
their  policy  of  government.  A  declaration 
of  "  want  of  conlideace"  by  the  Commons 
puts  an  end  to  them  and  their  pohcy.  Il 
must  be  this,  or  there  must  be  an  immedi- 
ate appeal  to  the  country  in  a  new  election. 
The  Queen,  or  King,  reigns,  but  does  not 
govern,  as  the  French  masim  has  it.  If 
there  be  not  an  ugreeraent  between  the 
Commons  and  tlie  ministry,  the  govern- 
ment does  not  go  on.  It  must  take  a  new 
tack.  It  is  different  here.  With  us  the 
ministers  must  take  care  to  be  in  accord 
with  the  President  if  lliey  mean  ic 
keep  their  places — and  generally  they  do 
mean  to  keep  tiieir  places.  If  he  be  » 
man  to  have  a  will  of  bis  own,  il  is  hia  wUI 
that  governs.  President  Jackson  declared 
that  these  cabinet  officers  were  only  At) 
agents  and  instruments,  to  aid  him  in  hii 
government  of  the  country.  Thi^  makes 
the  President  and  his  cabinet  together  "a 
unit,"  and  gives  liim  the  virtual  command 
of  all  the  vaiit  patronage  of  the  Executivt 
government  in  all  its  departments,  in  addi* 
lion  to  his  own  direct  power  of  uppoiaV 
ment.  And  with  such  a  power  as  this  ia 
his  hands,  he  knows  well  enough  bow  u> 
manage  a  reluctant  or  refractory  Coogreai. 
"I  have  found,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Webftt«r. ia 
his  late  noble  speech  on  Mexican  afiitlrB 
the  course  of  thirty  yearv'  experinnoi 
whatever  measure  the  Eiecuti 
ment  embraces  and  pushes,  is 
Ui  succeed.     There  b  agivi 


uwi 


irith  uniformit J, steadiness,  und  entire  unity 
of  pnrpoBo,  sooner  or  later  it  is  quite  apt 
enough,  according  to  1117  construction  of 

'  history  too  apt,  toeffectiC*  purpose."  The 
caeea  which  iliustrate  thia  position — aniiex- 
Htion — the  war — the  further  acquisition  of 
territory — are  too  recent  and  too  remarlia- 
bio  to  escape  anybody's  attention,  TTie 
President  is  the  fountuia  of  Appoiatraent, 
of  Honor,  of  Patronage  ;  and  no  monarch 

,  in  the  world,  in  any  country,  employs  this 
power  more  freely,  or  more  effectively  for 
hb  omi  purposes.  This  is  the  practice  of 
our  Preeidenla  of  late  years.  His  Consti- 
tutional power  is  that  of  Domination,  but 
in  effect  and  in  practice,  it  Is  the  power  of 
appointment.  He  creates  tbe  Ministry ; 
he  creates  the  Judiciary  ;  be  creates  all 

'  foreign  ministers  and  eoitsids  ;  ho  creates 
or  controls  the  creation  of  the  functionaries 
of  civil  administration  all  over  the  country  ; 
he  is  himself  the  Commnndor-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  navy,  and  every  commissioii 
held  in  either  arm  of  the  public  service,  is 
beM  under  his  nomination. 

i  Nor  is  tbe  power  of  tlic  President  bound- 

ed by  the  geographical  limits  of  the  Stales 
of  this  Union.  Our  government,  from  he- 
be  merely  naljonal,  has  become  imperial. 
We  have  our  provinces  and  colonies,  dis- 

r       guiscd  under  the  name  of  territories,  and 

I      we  are  multiplying  these  possessions.  They 

>  are  no  part  of  the  nation,  are  not  repre- 
t  seated  in  it,  and  hare  no  share  in  its  gov- 
I,  ernment.  We  govern  them  precisely  aa 
1  colonies  are  governed  in  other  parts  of  the 
■  world.  They  arc  our  dependencies,  and 
[  our  sway  over  them  is  strictly  imperial ; 
t  and  to  thatentent  ours  has  become  an  Im- 
»  porial  Republic.  We  send  them  governors, 
I  and  judges,  and  public  attomies,  and  mar- 
it  shalls  ;  and  the  President  creates  them  all — 
'■*  just  as  Victoria  sends  royal  govemera  and 
I  judges,  a  complete  Executive  and  Judi- 
'  ciftl  Government,  at  thia  day,  to  our  neigh- 
I       bors  in  Canada. 

>  But  we  have  s.-ud  enough,  perhaps,  to  in- 
I  dicate  what  we  mean  when  \vq  speoh  of  the 
I  attributes  of  true  sovereignty  with  which 
I      a  President  of  the  United  States  is  clothed. 

Ab  the  head  of  the  nation,  he  is  invested 
with  great  authority,  even  within  the  lelltr 
of  the  Constitution ;  and  he  is  now  the 
head  of  a  great  empire  also.  When  we 
luiinx  lo  M'l'f  to  all  this,  the  power  which 
"•'  low-a-days  is  accustomed  to 

tt  aaj  tmnnt  of  tbe  Con-  , 


Klitution,  and  against  its  erpreas  provisions 
and  injutictions,  as  his  personal  purposes 
or  inclinations  may  prompt  or  push  him  on. 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  President  of 
the  United  Stales  is  what  I  have  called 
him,  a  great  Potentate,  wielding  a  political 
authority  of  tremendous  magnitude  and 
importance.  The  election  of  such  a  Pot*n- 
tat«  becomes,  then,  a  matter  of  the  great- 
est interest  to  a  people  loving  liberty  and 
colUng  themselves  free. 

It  is  true,  the  President  is  elected  only 
for  a  short  term ;  and  he  cannot,  by  the 
Constitution,  transmit  his  office,  or  nomi- 
nate his  successor.  Practically,  however, 
he  may  go  far  towards  nominating  hhi 
successor.  Everybody  knows  that  Gen. 
Jackson  did  in  fact  nominate  his  successor. 
No  Emperor  Augustus  ever  more  explic- 
itly named  his  Cseaar.  But  a  Preffldenl 
may  do  more  than  this ;  he  may  in  his 
short  term  of  ofGce  stamp  a  policy  upon 
the  government  and  country — a  new  policy 
— which  caa  never  afterwards  be  shaken 
off,  and  by  which  the  destiny  of  the  whole 
country  shall  be  changed,  lliis  very  thing 
has  been  done,  and.  what  is  remarkable, 
it  was  begun  by  the  weakest  individual, 
personally,  who  has  ever  filled  the  office, 
who  was  in  by  accident,  and  who  went 
through  his  term  without  a  jiarty.  Mr. 
Tyler  carried  the  measure  of  Annexation, 
thoughitisperfectly  certain,  that  opinion  in 
Congress,  bynstrongmajority,  was  against 
him  upon  it  when  he  began  the  movement, 
and  opinion  in  the  country  was  stjll  more 
strongly  against  bim.  In  that  measure  be- 
gan a  departure  from  the  line  and  limits  of 
the  Constitution,  from  the  objects  for  which 
the  National  Government  was  estjibliahed, 
and  the  proper  destiny  of  the  country  un- 
der it,  which  has  been  promptly  working 
out  its  legitimate  consequences — war,  pub- 
lic debt,  more  territory,  and  u  v.ist  increase 
of  Executive  Power.  It  has  ''brought 
death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe." 
The  War,  and  all  that  comes  in  its  train. 
sprang  from  Annexation.  The  War,  too. 
like  Anneiation,  was  purely  an  Esccutive 
measure,  literally  forced  upon  Congress 
and  the  country  by  the  President — a  man, 
out  of  office,  wholly  insignificant,  utterly 
unimportant,  enjoying  no  consideration, 
and  exercising  no  influence  with  the  Atnei- 
ican  people — a  man  -whose  oi^xwon^.  oiV,  ^A 
office,  on  any  important  c\ac3t\oi\  ol  ^'AJii 
policy,  would  hqtct  be  sKVeA  ot  cax^l! 


no 
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iHhur  thing  be  log  Congress  aad 

the  country  inui  t  ;  equally  remarka- 
ble. He  lias  fonseu  the  8enate  of  the 
United  States  into  compliance  with  his 
.^rand  scheme  and  policy,  the  object  of  his 
war  from  the  beginning — that  of  diamem' 
boring  Mexico  and  taking  large  provinces 
from  her  on  a  compulsory  sale,  lie, 
Prcgidcnt  Polk,  has  done  this.  Nothing 
it  clearer  than  tlmt  a  good  deal  more  than 
one-third  of  the  Senate  were  utterly  op- 
posed and  hostile  to  such  a  policy  and 
measure,  and  without  the  votes  of  a  nura- 
lier  of  them  the  Treaty  lately  before  that 
body  could  not  have  been  ratified.  How 
was  their  assent  obtained  ?  Why,  those 
who  yielded,  embraced  one  evil  to  avoid 
Hnutber,  and  a  greater  evil.  They  believed 
the  alternative  would  be  a  further  prose- 
•;ution  of  this  Executive  war,  and  a  still 
more  complete  dismemberment,  if  not  the 
utter  absorpdon,  of  Mexico,  They  trembled 
before  the  wantonness  and  madness  of  Bk- 
ecutive  power  and  obstinacy — in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Polk!  They  looked  upon 
themselves,  upon  Congress  and  the  ootrn- 
tr}',  as  involved  inextncably  in  his  toils, 
ironi  which  there  was  no  escape,  but  bv 
his  consent,  and  on  his  (erms.  He  saiil, 
pay  me  this  ransom,  and  I  will  release 
vou;  and  ihey  were  willing  to  get  olf  so, 
before  he  should  double  his  demands,  which 
he  threatened  to  do.  Annexation  was  an 
li^ieculive  measure  ;  the  War  was  and  is  an 
K^ecutive  measure  ;  conquest  and  Mexi' 
I'an  spoliation  is  an  Executive  measure. 
'I'ho  c.ountry  at  large  has  had  nothing  to 
ilo  with  them,  except  as  it  has  been  drag- 
'.red  in  to  their  support,  or  rather  to  an  un- 
willing and  painful  acquiescence  in  them, 
.^nd  throngh  these  Executive  measures, 
r:he  government  is  to  be  changed,  and  the 
■iountry  is  to  be  changed.  With  Mexican 
States  added  to  our  Union,  and  more 
Texan  States  brought  in ;  with  State  rep- 
resentation in  the  Senate  multiplied  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  popular  represenla- 
lion  in  the  House  ;  with  a  foreign  popula- 
lion  of  strange  faces  and  strange  language 
— peons,  serfs  and  bondsmen — annexed  to 
us  and  made  free,  natiee  citieens  along 
"ith  us,  we  shall  not  know  ourselves  or 

ovr  our  country. 

And  aU  tbia  a  Prosideot  uf  the  UniVcA 
fUa  waf  do,  and  bring  abool  all  .this 


change,  this  essential  revolution,  and 
carj-y  Congress  along  with  him,  and  even 
chain  the  country  to  his  triumphal  car ; 
and  he  may  do  all  this  as  President, 
wielding  Ihe  potentialities  of  bis  eminent 
and  imperial  office,  when  us  a  tnan,  out  of 
official  station,  bis  weight  in  the  commu- 
nity would  be  about  equal  to  that  of  a 
respectable  country  parson,  or  village 
schoolmaster.  Sucb,  and  so  command- 
ing, so  powerful  for  evil,  so  nearly  uncon- 
trollable and  irresponsible,  is  a  President 
of  these  United  Slates ;  and  we  the  peo- 
ple go  on,  electing  every  four  years  one 
of  these  high  Potenlatee,  with  very  inade- 
quate consideration,  it  is  feared,  of  the 
migbty  import  of  what  wo  do,  little  know-  I 
ing,  oftentimes,  whether  we  arc  giving  | 
onrselves  a  Republican  President,  tx  a  i 
supercilious  and  imperial  master — a  Con- 
stitutional lilxeculivc,  or  a  paltry  yet  pow- 
erful tyrant,  the  Chief  Demagogue  of  an 
unprincipled  party,  or  else  tlie  instrumenl 
of  the  Chief  Demiigoguea  of  such  a  party, 
who  will  count  the  bloodof  tlieConsunttioo 
an  unholy  thing,  and  sacrilegiously  p>t  «{i 
the  country  as  an  idle  stake  in  idl  sortiof 
dishonest  and  deepetate  games  of  ) 

As  the  period  is  at  band  when  ibc 
country  must  be  engaged  in  another  Pres-  , 
idential  Election— ^another  of  these  solemn  I 
and  sublime  acts  of  popular  sovereignly—  . 
it  is  proper,  if  such  a.  thing  be  possible,  y 
where  everything  is  under  "  movement," 
that  vfc  should  pause  long  enough  ti  _ 

about  us,  to  take  a  view  of  the  ground  *c  \^ 
stand  on  and  the  state  of  things  around  •».  'c^ 
and  to  consider  whether  the  point  and  coe-  l^ 
dition  lo  which  we  have  been  brouetit,  '.^ 
especiully  under  the  lend  of  the  Presiaciil  L  , 
last  elected,  is  altogether  agreeable  ani  L  . 
satisfactory,  or  very  far  otherwise:  »^  (-• 
whether  it  becomes  the  country  to  m»-  i^ 
tain  its  pie^senl  position,  and  prosecgK  1^ 
the  line  of  policy  and  movement  on  «hi«i  [r^ 
it  has  been  forced,  or  to  stop  abort  and  l»  1,^ 
retreat,  if  retreat  he  not  wholly  cut  oC  i^ 
and  it  be  not  loo  late  to  stop,  in  order  ■  1^ 
find  its  way  back,  if  it  can,  at  Itt*  **  '^  i 
some  of  those  intrenched  posttioiw  k 
the  Constitution,  from  which  it  faw  ( 

wandered,  and  where,  as  of^en  an-* 
as  it  has  occupied  them,  it  hn  a1* 
safe,  prosperous  and  hi"""' 
proper,  when  a  Presid' 
U)\ki  ouncludcd,  and  < 
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of  the  same  political  kidney  and  complex- 
ion, and  pledged  to  the  same  measores  and 
general  policy,  or  worse  if  worse  can  he 
contriTea,  is  to  he  offered  for  the  suffrages 
of  the  people,  that  there  should  he  a  strict 
consideration  and  canvass  of  the  merits  of 
the  Pre«dent  and  the  current  Administra- 
tion ;  that  this  work  should  he  entered  on 
with  rigid  scrutiny,  without  fear  except  the 
fear  of  God,  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  devotion 
to  the  interests  and  the  fame  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  cause  of  the  Constitution, 
of  liberty,  and  of  law,  exposing  faults  and 
follies  though  with  charity,  and  above  all 
things  exposing,  with  inexorable  decision 
and  firmness,  m  crimes  committed  against 
the  Constitution  and  the  country ;  for,  un- 
happily, it  is  crime,  and  hardly  faidts  or 
follies  at  all — deliberate,  wanton  crime,  in 
too  many  cases,  little  as  the  perpetrators 
may  thinkof  it  or  be  conscious  of  it — which 
is  committed,  in  these  times,  against  the 
conntry.    In  a  work  of  this  sort,  it  belongs 
to  a  public  and  political  Journal  like  this 
to  take  its  full  share.     It  will  certainly  do 
•o— though  it  will  be  no  new  duty  or  ser- 
Tice  on  which  we  shall  enter.    We  have 
done  what  we  could,  from  the  beginning, 
to  make  President  Polk  and  his  adminis- 
tration known  to  the  American   people, 
and  to  cause  him  to  be  held  to  a  just 
nccountability.     We  shall  follow  up  this 
course   of  proceeding,   and   with    added 
energy  and  zeal  as  tlie  time  draws  nigh 
when  the  country,  through  the  peaceable 
forms  of  an  election,  is  to  make  up,  and 
enter  on  undying  records,  its  solemn  testi- 
mony and  judgment,  in  regard  to  his  con- 
duct and  acts,  his  policy  and  measures,  and 
Uie  manner  in  which  he  has  acquitted  him- 
adf  in  all  the  high  trusts  committed  to  him. 
Pursuing   this   general  object   at   the 
present  time,  it  will  be  our  special  design 
Kn  the  space  that  remains  to  us  for  thb 
■rticle,  to  bring  into  one  connected  view, 
as  well  as  we  can,  but  of  course  only  in 
brief  and  imperfect  outline,  the  prominent 
iaatures  and   workings  of  the   policy  of 
Plresident  Polk  in  conducting  the  affairs  of 
Ike    Government,  in  order  that  we  may 
htive  before  us,  and  that  our  countrymen 
pftj  have  before  them,  sketched  out  and 

Buped  together  for  easy  reference,  the 
in  p(Mnts  and  matters  connected  with 
tia  administradon,  to  which  their  attention 
iriU  hMift  lo  be  principally  directed  m  the  i 
fl/ffnmi  liiny   eampa^,  end  which   will  / 


form  the  prindnal  subjects  and  topics  of 
invest^tion  ana  of  political  labor  amonffst 
the  people  and  before  the  country,  in  uie 
exciting  season  that  is  now  just  upon  us. 

The  whole  duty  of  the  Executive  in  this 
country,  chai^ged  with-  the  conduct  of  an 
administration,  and  the  aSBm  of  ^vem* 
ment,  so  far  as  the  observance  of  great 
cardinal  principles  is  concerned,  may  be 
comprehended  and  summed  up  in  the  fol- 
lowing propositions : 

I.  He  must  take  the  Constitution  for 
his  constant  guide  and  counsellor,  and  he 
must  take  care  to  keep  himself  strictly 
within  its  authority  and  limitations,  in 
whatever  he  does,  or  directs,  or  author- 
izes, or  recommends  to  be  done ;  nor  must 
he  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  whatever  the 
Constitution  and  laws  enjoin  up<m  him  u» 
a  duty. 

II.  In  the  matter  of  our  relations  with 
foreign  powers  and  nations,  he  must  take 
care  that  the  policy  of  the  Government 
shall  be  marked  at  once  with  strict  justice 
and  high  dignity— demanding  nothing  but 
what  IS  right,  and  submitting  to  nothing 
that  is  wrong ;  abstaining  from  all  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  affairs  and  pro- 
ceedings of  any  ;  observing  the  strictest 
neutrality  towards  all  contending  or  bel- 
ligerent powers  ;  and  forming  entangling' 
alliances  with  none. 

III.  It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  made  as  cheap  and  economical, 
in  its  whole  administration,  as  it  can  be  con- 
sistently with  due  effici^cy  and  a  becominff 
dignity ;  and  especially  to  avoid  the  crea- 
tion of  a  Public  Debt,  small  or  groat,  ex- 
cept upon  some  overwhelming  necessity 
involving  the  vital  interests,  the  defence', 
or  the  honor  of  the  nation. 

IV.  In  exercising  the  powers  witii 
which  the  General  Government  is  invest- 
ed in  order  "  to  provide  for  the  common 
defence  and  promote  the  general  welfare  " 
— in  exercising  its  powers  in  relation  to 
national  protection  and  security,  to  foreign 
commerce  and  internal  trade  and  na\iga- 
tion,  and  to  revenue,  and  its  jurisdiction 
over  the  navigable  waters  of  rivers,  lakes, 
bays  and  harbors — ^it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  to  take  care,  as  far  as  his  au- 
thority and  influence  may  go,  that  the 
Government  shall,  within  the  limits  ' 
reasonable  expenditure,  and  by  a  Vuida 
system  of  physical  improvemen\a  ui^ 
localities,  do  what  it  can  lo  promo 
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vance   and    fs"'  tereommuni  cation 

and  iat«rchanf  the  acvcral  States 

of  the  Union, 

y.  In  the  i  lion  or  foreign  com- 

metce  and  in  ti  iduci  of  its  own  proper 

opt'rutions  and  l  less ,  in  providing  for 
itstlf  a  revenue  ay  duties  on  imports,  and 
in  the  managGinent  of  its  revenue  And  its 
liac&l  nSairs ;  the  President  must  take 
aire,  as  fur  as  he  can,  that  the  Govern- 
incDt  .shall  shape  its  policy  with  a  special 
reference  to  the  protection  and  encourage- 
ment of  home  production  and  home  in- 
dustry ;  ajid  also  go  a»  to  affect  beneficiaUy, 
find  not  injuriouslyj  the  general  moneyed 
iind  business  concerns  and  interests  of  the 
eomm  unity. 

VI.  The  President  most  so  conduct 
(lis  adnuaistration  oa  to  make  the  Oovem- 
ineiit  n  grent  Exemplar  to  the  community, 
of  Truth.  Justice,  Moderation  and  Virtue ; 
lor  a  profligate  or  unprincipled  govern- 
ment in  a  republic  t>ap9  the  foundations, 
and  betrays  tAo  cause  of  human  liberty. 

Taking  these  few  brief  but  pregnant 
principles  for  our  guide,  and  bringing 
ihein  to  bear  on  the  pohcy  and  measures 
of  the  AdmiiUiStrBlJon  since  Hr.  Polk  has 
lieen  at  the  bead  of  atfairs,  it  will  not  be 
'iilHcult  to  compute  llif  value  of  hi.t  official 
senices  to  the  country ;  nor  will  there  be 
:iny  d<iQgi;r  of  going  beyond  ibe  mark  and 
iioiwy  lum  injustice,  in  the  severe  rebuke 
;ind  utter  condemnation  which  he  cannot 
liiil  to  receive,  for  his  course  aud  policy  in 
[lie  conduct  of  aSitirs,  from  the  country, 
'ir  at  lea«t  from  all  that  intelligent  and 
lioncst  portion  of  it  who  have  themselves 
iitiy  real  principles  in  politics,  anything  fit 
i<>  be  so  called,  to  stand  upon.  We  be- 
lli've  the  principles  we  have  laid  down  are 
ilirjiie  of  the  Whig  party  everywhere — 
:ind  tiiere  are  few  enlightened  men  of  any 
|)ii;'ty  tvlio  would  not  subscribe  to  them 
^i  iibstivtct  proposidons:  and  so  glaring 
iiud  llagmnt  have  been  the  departures 
from  every  one  of  them  in  nearly  the 
uhule  ciinduet  of  the  Administration,  that 
;U  least  the  Wliig  party,  and  all  who  Ljiink 
iLs  we  do,  and  who  look  upon  tliese  prin- 
ciples its  of  the  highest  pracljcal  bearing 
juid  import,  cannot  fail  to  raise  their 
voices,  and  put  forth  their  efforts,  in 
stronif,  unyielding,  and  indignant  opposi- 
-  President,  and  to  tbo  party 
m  countenance  and  support. 
to  look  for  a  mamfmt  at  tiie 


treatment  which  the  Constitution  bas  re- 
ceived from  the  Pi-esidenl,  we  find  him 
putting  that  sacred  instrument  aside  with 
»  wave  of  his  imperial  band,  and,  in 
matters  of  the  highest  national  coocem, 
marching  straight  forward  to  his  own 
objects,  with  as  little  regard  for  tbe  Knuta- 
tions  and  restricdons  it  imposes  on  the 
Execntive  power,  Bs  if  he  wore  the  Czar 
of  Russia,  or  the  Grand  Sultan,  instead  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  By  a 
prejneditated  and  deliberate  act  of  deep 
de^gn,  he  brings  on  a  collision  between 
tbe  forces  of  the  United  State*  and  those 
of  a  neighboring  power,  and  plunges  the 
nation  into  hostilities  and  flagrant  war. 
from  which  there  could  be  no  escape  but 
at  the  close  of  a  protracted  and  meet 
sanguinary  conflict.  This  done,  he  con* 
trives  so  to  put  the  matter  before  Con- 
gress, with  BO  little  actual  information  in 
regard  to  the  real  state  of  afiaire.  but  with 
our  little  army  far  away  from  home  and 
our  own  soil,  in  the  midst  of  the  peases- 
sions  of  the  Mexican  people,  and  snrTounded 
by  overwhelming  numbers  of  an  incensed 
enemy,  resolved  to  give  them  battle,  uu! 
altogether  the  eiigenoy  of  the  case  made 
so  ui^;eTit,  that  no  proper  dehberation 
could  be  hod.  or  nonp  was  allowed  to  bf 
had,  and  in  this  way  the  full  recognition 
of  the  war  wns  secured,  and  the  mesm 
obtained  for  prosecuting  it — making  it, 
in  effect,  a  national  war,  as  completely  as 
if  it  bad  been  originally  undertaken  and 
declared  by  the  proper  consutution»i 
authority.  Once  in  the  war,  it  be«nif 
the  common  cry  that  we  must  fight  it  ooL 
Tiie  House  of  Representatives,  t^  s 
decisive  vote  taken  tbe  other  day,  liur 
liio  country  had  been  carrying  on  a  w 
of  invasion  and  conquest  in  the  heart  nf 
the  Mexican  dominions  for  twenty  months, 
al  the  cost  of  a  hundred  millions  of  doUirs 
and  of  many  thousands  of  human  Xttfi- 
solemnly  pronounced  that  this  very  w»r 
had  been  "  begun  unconstitutionally  anJ  , 
unnecessarily  by  the  ExecutiTe  of  tht 
United  States  !"  And  wc  do  not  henbie  ! 
to  aihrm  (hat  this  is  to-day  the  ondonM- 
ing  conviction  of  eight-t«nlhs  of  all  w(D-  I 
imormed  persons,  of  whatever  pw  '  ' 
political  creed,  throughout  the  lonoj 
breadth  of  tho  liind.  Nob- 
to  the  simple  truth  bv 
and  ^arti^uiship,  i 
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r  had  the  Premdent  any  impulse  or 
-e  of  patriotasm,  or  of  liberal  and 
itened  statesmanship,  to  offer  as  an 
e  for  this  fatal  proceeding.  He  had 
d  a  plan  of  illustrating  his  reign  of 
ears,  and  perhaps  securing  thereby  the 
ssion  to  himself,  by  adding  vast  re- 
of  Mexican  territory,  and  consider- 
lumbers  of  Mexican  population  to  the 
d  States — a  secret,  selfish  and  wicked 
which  he  dared  not  disclose  to  the 
lean  people  ;  since  he  well  knew 
sternly  tne  fieu^es  of  all  considerate 
disinterested  persons  would  be  set 
it  it,  and  how  surely  a  project  of 
»ort,  if  known  in  time,  would  be  re- 
ted,  scouted,  disclaimed  and  dis- 
1  by  the  whole  sober  sense  of  the 
ry.  His  design  was  to  clutch  and 
i  the  object,  if  he  could,  before  the 
ry  should  be  made  aware  of  his  pur- 
or  at  least  to  push  matters  so  far 
retreat  would  be  impossible,  without 
[lal  discredit,  when  at  least  he  would 
re  of  the  support  of  his  party,  and 
)y  of  the  acquiescence  of  large  por- 
of  the  community,  who  have  never 
imc  to  think  for  themselves,  and 
others  to  think  for  them — especially 
itters  of  high  public  concern.  He 
YQvy  well — it  retjuired  only  a  very 
obsen'ation,  and  some  low  calcula- 
bottomed  on  the  worst  aspects  of 
n  nature,  to  know — that  the  imagina- 
of  men  in  a  country  of  speculation 
nterprise  like  this,  are  easily  caught 
lazzled  with  what  may  seem  to  be 
ad  movement — something,  anything, 
or  achieved  out  of  the  ordinary  course 
ngs.  If  he  could  fasten  his  hand  on 
Mexico  and  California  so  as  to  be 
to  hold  them  up  to  the  wondering 
of  the  American  people  as  a  prize 
ly  secured,  and  only  awaiting  their 
escence  and  consent,  he  calculated 
entire  certainty  on  the  issue. 
cas  had  been  annexed — itself  a  pro- 
ig  in  utter  contempt  of  constitutional 
tions  and  forms ;  and  there  was  a 
ton  of  unsettled  boundar}%  which  it 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  have 
by  negotiations.  That  question  was, 
ler  the  Nueces  was  the  utmost  limit 
»as  in  that  direction  ;  or  whether 
ther  and  what  line  should  be  taken 
id  it.  Mexico  had  withdrawn  herself 
all  relations  -with  us  from  the  time  / 


when  we  proposed,  by  an  official  act,  to 
take  Texas  to  our  embrace,  while  she  and 
Mexico  were  in  a  state  of  war.  We  haa 
offered  to  throw  our  shield  over  Texas, 
and  we  told  Mexico  that  when  that  was 
done,  if  she  fought  anybody,  any  furtllbr, 
for  the  possession  of  that  country,  she 
must  fight  us.  In  this  state  of  things 
Mr.  Polk  came  into  power. 

Before  Annexation  was  consummated, 
and  while,  therefore,  Texas  was  still  as 
foreign  to  us  as  Cuba  or  Canada — ^while 
it  sml  remained  for  Congress  to  deter- 
mine and  pass  upon  the  final  question  of 
her  admission  to  our  Union — she  being 
still  an  independent  Republic — ^the  Presi- 
dent undertook  the  defence  of  that  country 
against  a  threatened  invasion  of  her  old 
enemy.  This  was  done,  he  said,  because 
the  authorities  of  that  country  had  iniited 
and  appealed  to  him  for  support  and  de- 
fence !  It  was,  then,  what  Texas  demanded, 
and  not  what  the  Constitution  prescribed 
or  allowed,  that  governed  the  .decision  of 
the  President  in  that  matter.  This  w&s 
his  first  unauthorized  movement  towards 
a  war  with  Mexico.  An  army  was  marched 
to  Texas  and  took  post  on  the  Nueces, 
ready,  according  to  positive  instructions 
from  the  President,  to  defend  that  country 
and  repel  all  invaders.  And  thus,  if  Texas 
had  been  invaded  by  Mexico,  as  was 
threatened,  the  President,  in  that  wav  and 
at  that  time,  without  the  slightest  authority 
from  Congress  or  the  Constitution,  would 
have  involved  us  in  a  war  with  Mexico. 
We  beHeve,  with  the  objects  he  had  in 
view,  he  would  have  seen  a  collision  of 
arms,  at  that  time,  with  gratification,  not 
as  likely  to  lead  to  a  protracted  conflict, 
but  as  the  probable  means  of  bringing 
Mexico,  weak  and  timid  as  he  believed 
her  to  be,  more  easily  to  the  point  of  that 
heavy  sacrifice  of  territory  to  which  he 
had  resolved  to  reduce  her,  than  perhaps 
could  be  done  by  naked  negotiation,  and 
the  mere  appliance  of  money. 

This  plan  failed,  because  Mexico  insisted 
on  putting  herself  strictly  on  the  defensive 
agamst  her  new  enemy,  and  would  not, 
therefore,  venture  on  an  infusion  of  Texas. 
The  President  then  set  on  foot  a  diploma- 
tic intrigue — ^it  deserves  no  better  name — 
to  effect  his  grand  design  of  acquiring 
Mexican  territory.  He  would  *cc\3lt^  V^^ 
object  by  negotiadon  and  vo\\M\tKrj  c 
sioD,  obtained  through  the  ireaSsAM 
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i   and    uurrupted 
would  make  Ibc 


if  used  t> 
Plnipot 

gOVCFDH 


tri^achery 
Mexicau  c 
failure  of  „, 

excuse  for  monstraljoD,  aad, 

i  sent  a  Minister 
ide "  near  tliat 
ig  Lad  happened 
>iiy  of  the  two 
powers.     11  [10.       e  object  of  that 

mission  to  hna  uud  ti~  Lhe  proper  lino  of 
boundary  between  M<..^co  and  Texas, 
which  was  amply  Uie  duty  of  the  Presi- 
dent after  AnnexaUon  had  been  consum- 
mated, so  far  as  any  question  of  territory 

■was  concerned  between  the  '        tries. 

The  object  was,  by  thi'e-sl^        war,  and 

judicious  pecuniary  applian ,  to  bring 

Mexico,  or  some  chief  or  another  in  Mexico, 
to  consent  to  sell  to  the  United  States 
large  portions  of  her  territory.  The  Pleni- 
potentiary, it  is  understood,  carried  with 
him  proposals  for  the  purchatt,  Ist,  of 
the  country  up  to  the  Rio  Oninde — that 
very  country  to  which  it  has  been  so 
mMch  insisted  our  title  was  clear  and  un- 
questionable ;  2d,  the  remainder  of  New 
Meuco  beyond  the  Hio  Grande ;  aad,  3d, 
a  part  or  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  Upper  Cali- 
fornia. The  amount  of  our  claims  upon 
Mexico — four  or  five  millions  of  dollars — 
was  to  be  offered  for  the  first  parcel ;  five 
millions  more  for  the  second  ;  and  twenty 
or  twenty-fiye  millions  more,  accordinfi;  to 
quantity,  for  California.  The  Mexican 
government  refused  to  receive  Mr.  Slidcll, 
ai  a  minister  resident,  until  the  ground  for 
u  restoration  of  friendly  relations  had  been 
prepared  by  some  proper  understanding 
in  regard  to  the  offensive  measure  of  An- 
ne.mtion.  BafBcd  in  this  attempt,  the 
I'rcHidcnt  did  not  hesitate  about  his  course. 
In  anticipation,  indeed,  of  this  event,  he 
issued  orders  to  the  army  to  Uike  posses- 
sion, on  the  ground  of  indUputnble  ownor- 
Khip  and  riglic,  of  a  part  of  the  ver)-  terri- 
tory which  he  had  been  endeavoring  to 
focure  by  negotiation  and  purchase. 

Thus  was  this  shameful  war  brought  on. 
It  bi-giin  on  the  Rio  Grande  ;  but  with  sc 
much  certainty  had  the  President  calcu- 
lated on  this  issue,  that  our  naval  forces 
on  the  coast  of  Mexico  in  the  PaciHc, 
under  the  direcUon  of  Com.  Sioat,  were 
ready,  with  instrucliwis  of  a  dat«  long 
prt'viow,  on  the  first  notice  of  hostilities, 
'  make  a  demonstration  on  CKlifomia, 
»acura  the  jtosseswoD  of  tlie  pniK;\pil 


towns  and  forU  in  that  quarter.  Who 
could  have  believed — who  among  that 
band  of  noble  spirits  who  assisted  in  fram- 
ing this  goodly  form  of  Ooverament,  and 
in  putting  it  into  operation,  could  have 
believed,  that  the  time  would  arrive  so 
soon  when  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  a  man,  too,  of  no  particular  force, 
and  having  no  hold  on  the  popular  feeling 
or  confidence,  would  dare  to  cntertun  and 
devise  a  project  for  the  dismemberment  of 
a  neighboring  power,  and  actually  begb  u 
war  for  this  object,  into  the  support  of 
which  he  should  finally  wheedle  or  forc« 

;; ,  "  )n,  and  to  carry  on  that  war  to  the 

point  '  prospect,  of  ultimate  and  com- 
plete ciuCcesB !  Yet  all  this  has  been  done 
in  the  time  of  the  tenth  Pre^denl  of  the 
United  States,  and  when  the  Goustitution 
was  ni    yet  sixty  years  old. 

It  V  uld  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that 
a  Pre=iJenl  who  had  dehbcrately  set  the 
Constitution  aside  in  order  to  make  a  war. 
would  give  that  inalnimont  much  heed  or 
cousideralion  in  conducting  his  military 
operations. 

It  was  important,  in  order  to  carry  hii 
war  of  oonquest  as  promptly  as  posuble 
towards  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  oountiy, 
and  at  the  aume  tinr"  to  make  the  wm 
popular  at  Jiorae,  ii"  it  could  be  made  so, 
to  Utke  advantage  of  the  national  and  in- 
stinctive bravery  and  enterprise  of  our 
people,  and  to  accept  the  services  of  such 
lis  might  be  disposed  to  engage  in  th« 
work  of  carrying  the  conquering  standud 
of  the  country  into  a  foreign  land.  It  wu 
not  difficult  to  find  persons  enough  wlio 
were  wilUng  and  anxious  to  bear  commis- 
sions in  such  a  scnice.  But  it  so  happeu, 
that  none  but  soldiers  regularly  cnlisud  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  and  under 
the  command  of  officers,  of  all  grades,  Xf- 
pointed  and  commissioned  by  the  United 
States,  can,  by  the  Constitution,  be  em- 
ployed in  a  war,  the  operations  of  whicb 
are  to  be  carried  on  beyond  the  limits  <i 
the  Republic.  Mihtia — and  all  troops  «« 
militia,  whose  company  and  field  offices 
are  uppomted  and  commissioned  by  SuU 
authority — cannot,  by  the  Constitulion,  be 
employed  in  war,  except  "  to  rppel  i«- 
vasions."  Yet  the  President  calle 
large  bodies  of  volunteers,  whic 
are  organized  and  officer 
tia,  and  procured  the 


and  be  did  send  them,  into  a  foreign 
n  a  WW  of  invuaion  and  conquest. 
van  a.  natural  consequence  of  n  suc- 
I  war  of  conquosl  tliua  begun  and 
uted,  lliat  the  Pre::udent  should  eltum 
f  to  be  the  conqueror  of  (he  coun- 
■rougbt  undertlie  power  of  our  arms, 
lould  proceed,  in  his  own  name  and 
i  own  authority,  to  establish  civil 
iracnts  over  all  territoriea  where  the 
ision  of  the  inlisbitants  should  be 
ed,  and  to  institute,  in  all  places 

bis  military  occupation,  a  regular 
1  for  the  imposition  of  taxes  and  the 
ion  of  a  revenue  for  the  exclusive 
dependent  use  of  the  military  chest, 
resident  makes  a  war  of  invasion  and 
?8l,  employs  militia  to  carry  it  on. 
p    civil  governments   in  conquered 

without  the  aid  of  Congress,  and, 
,  undertakes  to  support  his  army,  in 
t  IcAst,  by  a  regular  Executive  sys- 
i  taxation  and  revenue.  So  much 
r.  Polk's  obsen-ancc  of  the  solemn 
ie  which  he  made  to  llie  naiiou  In 
lugurol  addrusB,  and  to  wiiich  he  had 
len  bound  himself  by  a  suleitin  oath. 

Constitution,"  said  he,  "  will  be  the 
by  which  I  shall  be  directed.  It 
i  my  first  caro  to  administer  the  gov- 
ni  in  Ihe  Inie  spirit  of  that  instru- 

iind  to  assume  no  power  not  ex- 
F  granted,  or  clearly  implied  in  its 

The  nest  i:ule  which  we  have  quoted 
id  down  as  proper  and  necessary  for 
Qvernment  of  tlic  President  in  his 
I  conduct,  has  been  no  better  kept 
hat  we  have  just  been  considering. 
uie  has  reference  to  the  conduct  of 
■eaidenl  in  the  matter  of  our  relations 
oreign  powers.  It  requires  that  he 
{ovem  himself  in  these  relations,  by 
w  of  justice  and  of  strict  right,  and 
le  shall  leave  all  other  nations  to 
re  their  own  internal  affairs  in  their 
lay.  It  enjoins  upon  him  the  policy 
e  duty  of  non-interference,  and  striet 
.lily. 

his  connection  we  can  only  refer  to 
ne  of  conduct  adopted  by  him  to- 
England  in  regard  to  the  Oregon 
on,  without  pretending  to  enter  into 
position  of  that  conduct.  It  was 
L-  wunling  in  moderation,  truth  and 
d  but  for  the  timely  interposi- 
Senattv  and  the  aidopb'oa  ofj 


better  councils  in  that  body,  he  would 
have  inevitably  brought  the  two  nations 
into  the  conHiot  and  strife  of  arms.  Hap- 
pily we  escaped,  in  that  instance,  the  con- 
sequences which  lus  course  and  conduct 
were  preparing  for  us.  Unhappily,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  in 
respect  to  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by 
bim  towards  Mexico. 

In  following  the  President,  now  or  at  any 
time,  through  his  tortuous  course  towards 
the  Mexican  nation  ;  whenever,  m  fine,  we 
undertake  to  look  at  the  various  and  con- 
tradictory reasons  offered  by  him,  at  sun- 
dry times,  to  justify  his  proceedings  and 
his  war,  we  shall  need,  in  order  to  avoid 
being  misled,  to  kacp  this  main  fact 
constantly  in  mind,  namely,  that  his  de- 
sign of  dismembering  Mexico  lay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  affair.  When  be  sent 
Mr.  Slidell  to  Mexico,  not  to  soothe  that 
power  for  the  loss  of  Texas,  and  to  fix  the 
boundary  between  the  two  countries  on 
just  and  liberal  terms,  but  to  prosecute  a 
dishonest  demand  for  territory,  Herrera 
was  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  every  way 
disposed  to  make  a  just  and  reasonable 
accommodation  with  us.  Paredes  soon 
after  displaced  Herrera.  This  chief  did 
not  at  all  suit  the  views  of  the  President.  , 
What  he  wanled  was  a  chief  who  roi^ht 
be  approachable,  for  a  consideration,  with 
propositions  distasteful  and  dishonorable 
to  Mexico,  and  he  turned  to  Santa  Anna 
as  the  man  for  his  purposes.  Santa  Anna 
was  then  in  Cuba,  having  been  expelled 
from  the  government  and  driven  into  exile 
by  his  countrymen.  There  are  abundant 
grounds  for  believing  that  he  was  invited 
to  return  to  Mexico  by  the  President,  to 
overthrow  Paredes  and  resume  his  sway 
in  that  distracted  country.  On  the  same 
day  on  which  the  President  sent  his  war 
message  to  Congress,  which  was  not  till 
he  had  brought  tneanniesof  the  two  coun- 
tries into  collision,  he  dispatched  an  order  to 
Com.  Conner,  in  the  Gulf,  to  admit  Santa 
Anna  to  pass  freely  into  Mexico,  should  he 
present  himself  for  that  object.  This  was 
in  May.  In  June  he  was  passed  in,  accord- 
ing to  order,  and  shortly  after  succeeded 
in  effecting  the  proposed  revolution. 

Now  the  pretence  and  apolc^  for  this 
intrigue  and  interference  with  the  internal 
affairs  of  Mexico,  were,  that  I'aredca  ^a& 
suspected  of  favoring  n  monaTcfeicaX  'p' 
ifl  tiut  ootmtiy.    Li.tiiro  ^^Seien^  '^ 
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mations,  emanating  directly  from  the  Oov- 
emment  at  Washington,  and  addressed  to 
the  Mexican  people,  it  was  avowed  and 
declared  that  a  principal  object  of  the  war 
from  the  beginning  had  been  to  put  down 
the  monarchiBts,  and  secure  the  tiiumpli 
of  the  republican  party  and  system  in  that 

That  the  fatal  movement  of  our  troopa 
to  the  Hio  Grande,  by  which  the  war  was 
precipitated,  and  the  further  prosecution  of 
military  operations  on  the  Hue  of  that 
river,  had  a  principal  reference  to  the 
bringing  about  iif  a  revolution  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  Mexico,  we  suppose  admits  of 
no  doubt.  Hear  what  is  said  in  one  of  the 
proclamations  referred  to : 

"Reasons  nf  high  polio/  and  of  coiuineitial 
American  inlereil  precipitated  evenls,  in  spite  of 
the  c  ire  uuiB  pee  lion  (!)  of  the  cabinet  at  WhbIi- 

ington When  it  was  indulging  the  most 

flmti'ring  hopes  of  accompliebing  Its  aim  by 
frank  explanatirais  and  reasonings  (!)  address- 
ed to  lliejud^ent  and  prudence  of  tlie  virtuous 
nnd  patriotic  government  of  Gen.  D.  J,  Hcr- 
rera  (!),  the  misfortune  leasl  looked  for  dis- 
pelled tlii:4  pleasant  hope,  [that  is  to  say,  Paredcs 
Bt'sumed  toe  government,]  and  at  the  same 
time  blockoil  np  eveiy  avenue  which  conld 
lead  to  sn  hononible  settlement  between  die 
[no  nations.  The  new  governrnent  discardoJ 
the  nutional  intoresls,  as  well  as  those  of  Con- 
lincntiii  America,  and  elected  in  preference 
foreign  influences  the  most  opposed  to  tliesein- 
tcrc.'its  and  the  most  falsi  to  ihe  future  of  Mei- 
ican  liberty  ami  of  the  Republican  S!/slem,lchich 
the  United  Stales  hiM  it  a  duly  to  presene  and 
protect.  Duty,  honor,  and  dimity  iUelf  imposed 
upon  us  the  Dccessity  of  not  losing  s  season  of 
wtii'ch  the  monarchical  party  was  taking  the 
most  violent  advantage,  for  not  a  moment  was 
to  be  lust;  and  we  acted  with  the  promptness 
anil  decision  Decesaarj  in  a  case  so  urgent," 

Th      bj       which  the  Prewdcnt  had  in 

i\ —  he  overthrow  of  Paredes,  and  the 

jsti  u  on  of  Santa  Anna  in  his  place — 

d  ub  es    truly  enough  stated  in   this 

man      to     but  the  true  motive  and  the 

u]  ma      d  sign  are  not  here  disclosed.  It 

w     a  o      her  foreign  to  his  duty,  and  a 

aLon  of  every  soimd  principle, 

m   o  n  erpose,  and  that  too  with  the 

am  e  United  States,  to  chani;e  the 

^      ran    n    or  administration  of  affairs  in 

Mexico,  upon  any   ground  or  pretext  of 

serving  the  cause  of  "  Mejdcan  liberty  nnd 

ftbe  Republican  System,"  even  if  that 

'd  beea  tbo  true  and  honeat  molwe  in 


the  case.  Bat  we  must  refuse  to  give 
the  President  credit  for  sincerity  in  ascrib- 
ing to  himself  Bucb  a  motive.  It  was  not 
Mexican  liberty  that  he  was  after — it  was 
Meiican  territory.  There  was  no  feeling 
or  consideration  for  Klcxico  in  the  matter 
— except  such  as  vultures  have  for  lambs. 
It  was  anakeddesignof  dismembering  that 
country,  through  the  treachery  and  betray- 
al of  a  government,  or  chief,  to  be  set  np 
and  established  forthat  purpose,  by  which 
he  was  governed.  It  was  a  naked  feeling  of 
rapacity  which  dictated  his  whole  policy. 
He  wanted  her  territory,  and  he  wns  re- 
solved to  have  it.  Paredes  stood  in  bis  way. 
and  he  set  on  foot  a  plan  to  rcvolutionuGe  the 
government.  He  believed,  undoubtedly. 
that  Santa  Anna  would  be  found  pvrchai- 
able,  and  he  procured  his  return  to  thr 
country.  He  began  in  the  stupid  belirf 
that  when  he  and  Santa  Anna  together 
had  efit^cted  a  rcTolution  in  the  gov«:ii- 
ment,  there  would  be  nothing  left  t«  be 
done  but  divide  the  spoils  of  their  victory 
between  them — he  to  take  the  land,  and 
Santa  Anna  the  money.  He  acted  under 
a  delusion,  as  men  of  small  cunning  an 
very  apt  to  do.  All  that  he  acconaplKbed 
was  to  give  back  to  Mexico  her  ablest  chief 
and  general ;  to  impose  on  hinisi>lf  thf 
necessity  of  making  the  war  one  d 
naked  and  undisguised  conquest,  and  to 
track  his  way  deep  in  blood  over  every 
rood  of  ground  trodden  in  his  path  towards 
the  attainment  of  his  grand  object — the 
dismemberment  of  a  country,  for  whoM 
■'  liberty  and  Republican  System"  he  bad 
professed  such  tonder  concern. 

III.  But  we  pass  to  other  topics.  Asd 
we  desire  it  should  be  understood  that  *e 
do  not  profess  to  do  more  in  this  ortiek. 
than  to  indicate  and  present,  in  the  bkmI 
general  way,  the  several  subject*  of  polJtkri 
debate,  connected  with  the  conduct  sad 
policy  of  Mr.  Polk  and  his  admini^dv 
tion,  nnd  arranged  with  some  regard  W 
order  and  convenience,  which,  as  we  bojc 
pose,  are  likely  principally  to  occupy  sm 
employ  the  thoughts  and  the  polemic 
strife  of  parties  and  political  men,  in  lb* 
approaching  presidential  canvass.  Th« 
arc  subjects  to  which  tt  ie  probable 
own  humble  labors  may  be  a  good 
devoted  in  the  stirring  period  mat 
hand. 

What,  then,  shall  w< 
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we  come  to  confer  the  anestioii — always 
a  vital  one  in  a  republio — ^whether  the 
gOTernment,  under  hn  lead,  has  made,  as 
it  was  bound  to  do,  the  practice  of  a  rigid 
economy  in  the  public  expenditures,  a 
cardinal  point  in  its  policy,  and  whether 
it  has  strenuously  aimed  to  avoid  creating 
a  pubHc  debt?  There  are  some  plain 
facts  which  must  be  written  down  in  this 
connection.  As  an  example  of  what  the 
Government  is  doing,  it  is  found  that  its 
expenditures,  during  the  present  fiscal 
year,  ending  on  the  first  of  July  next,  will 
not  be  less,  probably,  than  sixty-five  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  This  is  one  fact.  Another 
is  this :  that  the  public  debt  at  the  end  of 
the  present  fiscal  year,  supposing  the  war 
to  have  ended  by  that  time,  and  including 
twenty-five  milhons.  of  dollars  to  pay  for 
Mexican  territory — a  purchase  which  gives 
us  no  domain,  but  fastens  a  perpetual 
enrse  upon  us — ^will  amount,  accordmg  to 
the  best  calculation  we  have  been  able  to 
make,  only  in  ascertained  and  ascertaina- 
ble items,  to  the  formidable  sum  of 
108,800,000.  If  peace  shall  be  made  on 
the  basis  of  the  treaty  lately  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  which  is  yet  a  very  doubtful 
issue,  still  the  expenditures  will  go  on  out- 
running the  revenues  of  the  government ; 
and  when  the  fourth  of  March,  1849, 
shall  come  round,  bringing  the  present 
term  of  Mr.  Polk  to  a  period,  the  public 
debt  of  the  country  will  not  be  less  than 
one  hundred  nud  ten  millions,  if  it  shall  be 
less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions 
of  dollars.  At  the  close  of  the  pre- 
ceding Administration,  the  amount  of  the 
public  debt  was  just  about  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  after  deducting  the  balance 
left  in  the  Treasury.  The  amount  of  debt, 
therefore,  created  in  the  time  of  this  Ad- 
ministration, and  which  it  will  leave  as  a 
legacy  to  the  country,  if  circumstances 
the  most  favorable  shall  attend  it  from 
this  time  to  its  close,  will  certainly  not  be 
less  than  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars — 
it  may  be  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions. 
All  this,  however,  is  exclusive  of  the  millions 
expended,  or  promised  and  due,  or  which 
win  become  due,  in  the  shape  of  bounties  in 
public  lands,  and  other  millions  with  which 
the  Treasury  will  be  burthened  for  long 
Jrears  to  come,  in  the  shape  of  pensions, 
Ind  to  pay  for  claims  and  losses,  and  all 
Ike  odds  and  ends  which  are  sure  to  follow 
dm  after  such  entearpiiaes  as  fhe  Admtds-  j 


tration  has  been  carrying  forward.  It  will 
take  some  millions  more  to  replace  the 
stores  and  munitions  which  had  been 
gathered  in  years  of  peace  and  laid  up  for 
the  defence  of  the  country,  and  which  nave 
been  expended  and  destroyed  in  the  career 
of  rapacity  and  bucaneering  ambition,  by 
which  the  President  has  illustrated  his  brief 
term  of  official  domination. 

Sixty-five  milUons  of  dollars,  then,  of 
current  expenditure  has  been  as  little  as 
could  suffice  Mr.  Polk  for  carrying  on  t^e 
operations  of  the  government  for  a  single 
year.  At  the  end  of  his  four  years  he  will 
have  expended  in  cash,  received  into  the 
Treasury  from  ordinary  sources  of  revenue, 
and  including  the  balance  which  he  found 
there  when  he  came  in,  about  one  hundred 
and  twentg'three  millions,  and  he  will  have 
created  and  saddled  upon  the  country  be- 
sides a  debt  of  at  least  one  hundred  ndl^ 
Uons  more.  Mr.  Adams's  administratioii 
cost  the  country,  exclusive  of  payments  on 
account  of  the  public  debt,  an  average 
yearly  sum  of  about  twelve  millions 
six  hundred  thousand,  or  about  fifty  mill- 
ions five  hundred  thousand  for  four 
years.  This  contrasts  rather  strongly 
with  sixty  millions,  exclusive  of  payments 
on  account  of  public  debt,  expended  in  a 
single  year  of  Mr.  Polk's  administration. 
But  there  was  no  war  in  Mr.  Adams's  time. 
There  was,  however,  a  war — a  war  with 
Great  Britain,  which  taxed  and  tasked  the 
energies  of  the  country  to  the  utmost — 
during  Mr.  Madison's  administration  ;  and 
the  comparison  of  expenditure  in  this  case 
is  as  little  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Polk. 
The  sum  of  the  expenses  for  the  eight 
years  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration  was 

ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FORTT-FOUR  MILLIONS  SIX 

HUNDRED  THOUSAND  DOLLARS,  or  an  average 
of  eighteen  millions  a  year ;  while  the  sum 
of  the  expenses  for  the  four  years  of  Mr. 
Polk's  administration,  exclusive  of  payments 
on  account  of  debt,  will  be  more  than  two 
HUNDRED  MILLIONS ;  though  this  will  in- 
clude twenty-five  millions  to  pay  mainly 
for  vast  barren  wastes  of  desert  and 
mountain  in  Mexico,  or  rather  for  jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Imperial  Government  at  Wash- 
ington, over  such  a  country,  and  over  the 
sparse  and  wretched  population  that  vege- 
tates upon  it. 

It  will  be  for  the  country  to  say  vi\i^\Yi«t 
any  sufficient  apology  can  \)e  ioxmdi  ffl* 
these  vast  expenditurea  «d4  l\i\a  ^xikiM 
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debt  made  and  created  in  Mr.  Polk's  time. 
True,  we  have  had  a  wur  on  our  bauds, 
but  the  country  was  in  profound  peiice  when 
he  look  the  belm.  How  carae  it  to  be  in- 
volved in  war?  A  Boiemn  judgment  has 
been  pronounced  by  the  represeutatives  of 
the  people,  coming  most  recently  from  the 
bosom  of  their  eoustiluency,  that  the  war 
was  unconstitutionaUy  and  unnecessarily 
begun  by  the  Esectitivc  Govemmeiii. 
nSt  judgment  might  have  added  that  it 
was  begun  for  unlawful  and  criminal  nb- 
|ect8.  Such  we  believe,  lo-day,  is  the  soU-r 
judgment  of  the  nation.  It  was  a  w(ir 
begun  for  conquest,  spoliation,  dbmembcr- 
ment.  We  had  not  a  just  claim  upon 
Weiico  which  might  not  have  been  secured, 
or  a  quesUon  in  dispute  with  her  wliii'h 
might  not  have  been  satisfactorily  adjusted, 
by  negotiat4oa  and  through  moderate  uod 
wiae  counseb.  These  vast  espenditui-es, 
and  this  oppressive  debt,  have  not  resulted 
from  the  neceasary  defence  of  the  country, 
or  of  the  country's  interest  or  honor.  Our 
smI  bad  not  been  invaded,  nor  had  our 
rights  been  assailed  iu  a  way  to  demand 
tbia  unreflecting  and  reckless  resoi-t  to  the 
ullima  ratio  of  battle  and  blood.  There  is 
not  a  plausibility  even  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent can  rely  to  justify  the  precipitation  of 
the  countrj'  into  this  conflict. 

The  money  expended  in  war.  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it,  is  so  much  property  or 
capital  destroyed ;  it  is  destroyed  as  cer- 
tainly as  if  it  had  been  consumed  by  fire, 
or  swallowed  up  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 
At  least  this  is  so  in  this  country,  and  es- 
pecially when  the  war  is  carried  on  abrofid. 
The  men  employed  in  it  produce  nothing, 
but  are  taken  away  from  productive  em- 
ployment, and  become  mere  consumers ; 
and  deterioration,  injury,  destrucljon  and 
death,  wait  on  all  material  substances,  an- 
imate and  inanimate,  used  in  carrying  it 
on.  So  much  of  the  capital  of  the  countn- 
is  actually  consumed — capital  so  much 
needed  in  a  young  community  like  this, 
and  so  essential  to  the  prosecution  of 
works  and  enterprises  for  improving  the 
physical  condition  of  the  people,  in  a  coun- 
try comparatively  new  and  fresh,  by  far 
the  greatest  part  of  which  is  still  a  wilder- 
new,  and  alt  of  which  demands  new  efforts 
and  operations  to  bring  it  into  a  state 
compieteiy  subdued  and  fitted  to  the  uses 
and  the  higbett  wants  of  dTiUsed  man  in  an 
>0/iDoraiiMintaD<(progfeaa.  'Wecbttige 
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ficed,  for  the  tim«  being,  and  to  Ai 
of  the  capital  and  means  oonsnma^ 
war,  those  high  and  grand  inteiMl 
American  nation  to  wMch  wc  In 
referred.  He  has  sacrificed  i^ 
hundred  milliona  or  more,  Bpeni 
war,  might  have  done,  if  it  had 
employed,  in  prosecudng  worka  of 
improvement,  in  promoliBg  aseM 
tions,  popular  education,  moral  cvi 
learning,  and  all  the  arts  of  peae^  I 
elevating  the  character,  and  mol 
the  comforts,  conveniences,  and  enji 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  nation, 
has  been  a  clear  sacrifice,  f(v  we  hav 
nothing  by  the  war.  The  war  ' 
necessary  to  satisfy  the  world  of  ot 
ess  and  skOl  in  arms ;  and  the 
glory  ve  have  so  dearly  woo,  ii 
broivder  and  brighter  light  in  wlucli 
our  discredit  and  dishonor  oa  ao 
the  character  and  design  of  the  m 
the  conquests  we  have  made,  and 
tension  we  have  given,  or  are  likely 
to  the  area  of  our  dominion,  we  m 
in  that  to  rejoice  over.  We  believ 
prove  the  banc  and  the  curse  of  tl 
try.  We  may,  by  these  acquisi 
vast  regions  of  territory  beyond  ou 
limits,  with  the  i^orant  and  d 
population  that  belongs  to  them, 
the  Uepublic  which  our  fathers  ere 
us  into  an  Empire,  and  our  unpn 
National  Government  into  a  gfea; 
bearing  imperial  sway  over  distal 
incesand  dependencies;  we  may  i 
the  States  of  our  Union  by  bringir 
mote  districts  with  strange  names 
hahitcd  by  strange  people,  until 
planted  a  representation  of  Stat 
eigntics,  having  a  few  interests  in  < 
and  a  thousand  interests  in  conflic 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  as  nv 
or  nearly  ao,  as  the  popular  rcprea 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives ; 
ing  the  necessary  constitutional 
between  those  two  bodies,  and  put 
political  power  of  the  Central  Gor 
into  the  hands  of  these  new,  stni 
tant,  foreign  States,  with  only  a  ba 
population  altogether — and  L 
worst    kind — over  such  S»»t 
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lation  enoi^,  and  irealth,  character,  and 
civiliBation  enough  in  each  to  make  a  re- 
spectable nation  or  empire ;  all  this  we 
may  do,  and  all  this  we  are  going  to  do,  if 
the  policy  and  designs  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration are  carried  out  to  their  con- 
summation ;  and  when  it  is  done,  and  fully 
completed,  we  shall  no  longer  hare  a  Con- 
stitution, or  an  American  Republican  Umon. 
IV.  But  two  or  three  other  topics  claim 
a  passing  notice  before  we  bring  this  article 
to  a  close.  We  have  spoken  of  the  duty 
of  the  goTemment  in  regard  to  Internal 
Improvements,  and  have  laid  it  down  as 
an  undoubted  principle  that  it  is  bound,  in 
the  exercise  of  its  necessary  powers,  to  do 
what  can  be  done,  within  the  limits  of  a 
wise  discretion,  to  give  protection,  security, 
encouragement  and  facility,  by  means  of 
these  improvements,  to  the  operations  and 
movements  of  internal  trade,  travel  and 
transportation.  The  first  Congress  that  sat 
under  the  Constitution,  by  a  formal  enact- 
ment»  recognized  the  duty  of  performing 
all  necessary  and  proper  acts,  and  making 
all  necessary  and  proper  provisions  "  within 
any  bay,  inlet,  narbor,  or  port  of  the 
United  States,  for  rendering  the  navigation 
thereof  safe  and  easy ;"  and  it  was  then 
declared  that  all  the  expenses  of  such  nec- 
essary works  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
in  1789.  The  wants  of  commerce,  in  this 
respect,  were  satisfied,  at  that  day,  with 
**  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys  and  public 
piers,"  constructed  and  placed  in  the  bays 
and  harbors  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Soon 
afterwards  the  works  necessary  for  render- 
ing these  bays  and  harbors  '*safe  and 
easy"  were  increased  in  number  and  vari- 
ety; and  as  early  as  1708,  Congress  set 
the  example  of  a  law  for  improving  the 
channel  of  a  river  in  the  interior  of  a  State. 
From  this  time  forward  the  legislation  of 
Congress  went  on,  strictly  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  Constitutional  authority  under 
which  the  first  light-house  was  constructed, 
or  the  first  buoy  planted,  but  extending 
and  multiplying  the  means  of  rendering 
navigation  safe  and  easy,  as  the  country 
iteelf  expanded,  and  the  wants  and  neces- 
flties  of  trade  and  transportation,  internal 
ami  external,  increased.  Appropriations 
for  harbor  and  river  improvements  were 
iMde  under  every  administration,  from  Mr. 
laSemtHi  to  Mr.  Tyler^  both  inclusive, , 
^oontiog  altogether  to  more  iban  mfos-  / 


teen  millions  of  dollars.  Under  Gen.  Jack- 
son's administration  alone  ten  and  a  half 
millions  were  appropriated  for  these  objects. 
It  is  only  in  comparatively  recent  times 
that  it  has  become  a  matter  of  prime  im- 
portance and  paramount  interest  that  the 
care  and  consiaeration  of  the  Qovemment 
in  the  matter  of  these  improvements,  should 
be  extended  to  the  great  lakes  and  to  the 
Western  rivers.  A  trade  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  annually,  which  has  al- 
ready sprung  up  in  these  quarters,  renders 
attention  to  these  lakes  and  rivers,  with  a 
view  to  increasing  the  security  and  faciH^ 
of  their  navigation,  an  indispensable  duty, 
unless  the  whole  system  of  harbor  and 
river  improvements,  everywhere,  on  the 
Atlantic  as  well  as  in  the  West,  is  to  be 
abandoned.  It  is,  indeed,  the  utter  aban- 
donment of  the  whole  system  and  policy 
ever3rwhere,  which  is  recommended  to  the 
country,  and  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Polk  in 
one  of  the.most  earnest  and  elaborate  State 
papers  which  has  ever  emanated  from  the 
Executive  Qovemment.  In  his  Veto  Mes- 
sage of  Dec.  15,  1847,  an  appeal  is  taken 
from  "Congress  to  the  people  against  this 
whole  policy.  "  In  view,"  he  says,  **  not 
only  of  the  Constitutional  difficulty,  but  as 
a  question  of  policy,  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion  that  the  whole  subject  should  be 
left  to  the  States."  Gen.  'Jackson  under- 
took to  draw  certain  arbitrary  distinctions 
with  a  view  to  limit  the  objects  to  which 
appropriation  should  be  made.  Other 
Presidents  also  have  desired  to  restrict 
these  appropriations  to  objects  of  a  partic- 
ular character  or  class.  But  this  is  the 
first  time,  we  think,  that  a  President  has 
formally  proposed  and  insisted  on  the  utter 
abandonment  of  the  whole  subject  by  the 
National  Government — to  go  back,  in  this 
particular,  to  the  Confederation,  and  charge 
the  States  with  the  care  and  control  of  all 
works  and  operations  designed  to  make 
navigation  '*  safe  and  easy,"  not  only  in  all 
rivers,  but  in  all  bays  and  harbors,  within 
their  respective  limits.  We  do  not  much 
wonder  that  Mr.  Polk  should  become  sick 
of  the  ungracious  task  of  attempting  to  cut 
off  the  lakes  and  the  great  rivers  of  the  in- 
terior from  the  beneficent  care  and  action 
of  the  Government,  with  all  the  vast  com- 
merce which  belongs  to  them,  doily  grow- 
ing as  it  is  in  magnitude,  and  involN\u\^ 
pretty  directly  the  mtereata  an4  \)ftft  )b\msi.- 
naas  of  fully  one  half  tVie  pop\]k\aid.oTi  <A  ^3m& 
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ITniim,  while  that  care  and  action  should 
slill  Ik  I'xtcndcd  to  all  the  wants  of  com- 
merce on  our  Atlantic  border.  We  are 
fre«  to  Bay  that  justice  and  fair  dealing, 
and  the  plainest  dictates  of  duty  under  the 
ConstJtulion,  require  the  total  abandonment 
of  this  policy  in  all  quarters,  or  else  that 
it  shall  be  applied  with  an  equal  hand  in 
whatciver  quarter  urgent  demands  for  its 
•■  ■       t  the 


prepared  to  go  quite  back  to  the  plan  of 
theConledcration,togiveup  its  whole  juris- 
diction over  commerce,  foreign  and  domes- 
tiu,  and  over  all  navigable  waters — not  to 
build  or  to  maintun  a  light-house,  or  plant 
a  buoy — no  longer  to  fill  il«  treasury  from 
duties  imposed  on  imported  merchandise — 
no  longer  to  maintain  ships  of  warat  home 
or  abroad  for  the  protection  and  safeguard 
of  our  commercial  marine,  and  no  longer 
to  employ  consuls  and  minifitei'S  in  watching 
in  foreign  ports  and  co\mtrics,  the  interests 
and  conccraa  of  commerce — until  the  Gov- 
ernment is  prepared  to  go  thua  far  in  a 
movement  backward,  like  a  crab,  we  hold, 
and  shall  hold,  that  it  is  bound,  by  the  same 
constitutional  authority  and  duty  under 
which  it  acts  in  any  of  the  particulars  here 
referred  to,  to  adopt  and  prosecute  a  wise 
iind  iliseroet  system  of  harbor  and  river 
improvements  Ivhich  shall  not  slight  or 
neglect  the  urgent  wants  of  commerce  and 
navigation  wherever  they  exist,  or  shall  be 
found  to  arise. 

It  is  a  little  curious,  certainly,  to  see  a 
President,  who  finds  no  constitutional 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  paying  money 
out  of  the  national  treasury  for  the 
construction  or  use  of  a  cnniil  or  railway 
from  ocean  to  ocean,  across  Mexican  tcrii- 

ig 

up  hitt  doctrines  of  "  strict  construction, 
and  his  grave  doubts,  against  all  proposi- 
tions for  improving  harbors  and  rivers  at 
home.  But  Mr.  Polk  is  used  to  looking 
iibroud,  instead  of  taking  care  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  nation  at  home.  Oregon, 
up  to  "  fifty-four  forty,"  at  one  time  was 
dearer  to  him,  apparently,  than  the  whole 
country  he  was  appointed  to  preside  over, 
from  the  Rooky  Mountains  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean ;  and  so  New  Mexico  and  California 
seem  to  be  now.  All  bia  policy  and  all 
finergica  have  been  directed  to  objccta 
dBflUKw,  apA.  out  of  h»  own  coualrf . 


He  was  no  sooner  in  place  than  his  vagrant 
eye  struck  out  for  Queen  Charlotte's 
^land,  and  San  Franciflco,  nod  Santa  ¥e, 
and  Tehuantepcc,  and  the  Dead  Sea.  llis 
dreams  were  about  an  "American  Conti- 
nental System,"  and  he  threw  out  a  defi- 
ance to  Russia  and  England,  if  they  should 
dare  attempt  to  plant  their  subjects  ia  any 
uninhabited  port  of  th«r  own  uudisputcd 
possessions  on  the  American  Conluetit ! 
The  government  of  Mexico  happened  not 
to  be  in  hands  to  suit  him,  uid  he  sent  an 
army  into  that  country,  proclaiming  tfaHi 
a  principal  object  was  to  revolutionize  the 
government,  and  place  the  power  in  other 
hands.  A  hundred  millions  spent  in  thin 
object,  and  in  persuading  Mexico,  by  arga- 
ments  spoken  in  the  thunder  of  cannoo 
and  written  in  blood,  to  spare  to  u»,  who 
are  so  straightened  for  room,  the  half  of 
her  empire — a  debt  of  a  hundred  nailUoffl 
saddled  on  the  country  for  objects  m 
worthy,  so  indispensable,  and  m  audi 
harmony  with  the  designs  of  the  CoaslHa- 
tion,  and  the  character  and  genius  of  dw 
Republic  ;  this  b  nothing  (the  niOB«;r<  ■• 
mean,)  in  the  estimation  of  Mr.  Polk— 
hardly  worth  considering — while  m  mitliab 
or  half  a  million,  or  a  tenth  part  of  that 
sum  even,  sjient  in  worts  of  necessary  im- 
provement at  home — spent  for  the  benefit 
of  his  peace-loving  and  industrious  couB- 
trymen  at  home— -seems  to  strike  him  irilfc 
alarm,  as  lending  to  the  overthrow  of  tlx 
Constitution,  or  at  least  to  national  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin. 

V,  We  are  not,  of  course,  penohtod  l» 
wonder,  after  what  we  know  of  the  ntimK 
in  which  the  attention  of  the  Pre»ila>> 
has  been  engaged  and  absorbed  in  ob|«B 
outside  of  the  limila  of  his  own  coBnli^ 
that  he  should  think  it  a  matter  of  ym  \ 
trifling  importance — if,  indeed,  he  shimli 
think  of  such  n  matter  at  all — bow  ita 
interests  and  affairs  of  the  buaineu  «» 
munity,  how  the  interests  of  proj 
of  industry  and  of  labor,  may  be  ■ 
by  the  measures  which  the  Govt 
shall  adopt  for  the  supply  of  its 
chequer,  and  for  the  managemeni 
funds  and  its  fiscal  a^rs.  Evei^ 
knows,  upon  the  slightest  r^ectJev 
such  considerable  operations  as  •' 
ferred  to — the  imposition  of  t 
shape  of  duties  on  imp"'-''* 
fro™ 
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eceipt  <^  thirty,  fifty,  or  ozty  millions  a 
ear,  by  loans  or  otherwise,  into  the  trea- 
ary,  and  the  keeping,  management,  and 
lisbursement  of  such  vast  sums  by  the 
ik>Temment^— that  operations  like  these 
annot  be  carried  on  at  all  without  pro- 
lacing  a  strong  effect,  one  way  or  another, 
n  the  business  and  industry  oi  the  coun- 
rjy  and  on  the  monetary  affiurs  of  the 
ommunity.  Production  m  every  depart- 
nent  must  be  affected  by  them;  cur- 
ency  must  be  affected  by  them ;  employ- 
oent  and  prices  must  be  affected  by  tnem. 
?he  occupations  in  which  whole  communi- 
iea  shall  engaffe,  the  channels  into  which 
he  industry  of  the  whole  country  shall  be 
onied,  may,  and  must,  to  a  considerable 
stent,  depend  on  the  action  and  policy  of 
he  Government  in  the  particulars  here  re- 
ared to.  To  Mr.  Polk,  however,  all  this 
eems  a  matter  of  the  most  perfect  indif- 
Bience.  Having  certain  foreign  objects 
t  ambition  or  particular  desire  to  accom- 
iKsh,  requiring  a  heavy  expenditure  of 
■oney,  he  must  have  a  tariff  adjusted  ex- 
Invely  to  the  production  of  the  greatest 
NMnible  amount  of  revenue,  regardless  of 
he  certain  and  inevitable  destruction  which 
t  must  bring,  sooner  or  later,  on  particu- 
ar  occupations  and  forms  of  national  in- 
instry,  and  on  the  general  prosperity  of 
Aie  coantry.  A  tariff  framed  with  a  view 
U>  encourage  and  secure  the  largest  possi- 
ble amount  of  importations,  for  the  sake 
dL  reaping  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
revenue  from  the  duties  on  them — this, 
■nd  nothing  less,  can  satisfy  the  Presi- 
dkst,  though  it  be  certain  to  the  plainest 
BOmprchcnsion  that  the  result  must  be  the 
impression  of  all  kinds  of  business,  the 
■tter  ruin  of  many,  and,  if  the  experiment 
M  continued  long  enough,  inevitable  na- 
■tial  bankruptcy.  If  the  country  musi 
•ve  its  full  supplies  of  manufactured 
*H>cl8  from  abroad — its  woolens,  cottons, 
*^,  and  a  hundred  other  things — ^in  order 
'^A  the  Government  may  tax  the  imports 
•^^  revenue,  then  the  production  of  such 
l^des  at  home  must  be  given  up ;  and 

involves  necessarily  the  ruin  of  all  in- 

ts  engaged  in    such   production  at 

_j.      And  if  these  supplies  must  be  re- 

l^^^ed  from  abroad,  and  not  produced  at 

at  all,  or  to  any  considerable  extent, 

importatioDS    must    be    enormously 

^  and  thtt?  must  be  pakl  for,  at  some  . 

or  ofchflr,  bjr  the  ernieai  Mwaila  oi  oar  / 


national  industry,  or  we  must  soon  sink 
into  overwhelming  indebtedness.  Our  re- 
sort is  necessarily  to  agriculture ;  we  can 
go  nowhere  but  to  the  soil.  But  those 
from  whom  we  take  our  supplies  of  mer- 
chandise have  a  soil  of  their  own,  and  no 
lack  of  hands  to  work  it ;  and  except  in 
case  of  a  general  failure  of  crops,  and  the 
very  rare  occurrence  of  a  threatened  fam- 
ine, they  want,  and  they  will  take,  very 
little,  almost  nothing,  comparatively,  of  the 
edible  productions  of  our  fields.  The 
balance  of  trade  of  course  runs  against  us ; 
when  we  cannot  pay  in  the  productions  of 
our  industry,  in  land,  we  must  pay  in  gold 
and  ffllver  so  long  as  we  have  it;  and 
when  that  fails,  as  fail  it  must,  since,  in 
the  operations  of  trade,  its  only  legitimate 
and  reliable  use  is  to  pay  casual  balances, 
then  the  last  stage  of  national  folly,  dis- 
tress and  disgrace  is  reached.  But  what 
is  all  this  to  the  President,  so  he  but  gets, 
in  the  mean  time,  his  ample  returns  of  rev- 
enue ?  And  as  littie  does  it  seem  to  con- 
cern him,  that  this  is  wholy  a  graiMiau» 
mischief  and  ruin,  which  his  tariff  policy 
is  bringing  on  the  country.  It  admits  of 
the  clearest  demonstration,  that  a  tariff, 
arranged  on  the  principles  and  general 
basis  of  that  of  1842,  and  affording  ample 
and  equal  protection  to  all  the  leading  ob- 
jects of  our  national  industry,  is  a  better 
tariff  for  revenue,  if  we  would  only  give 
it  steadiness  and  permanence,  than  Mr. 
Polk's  tariff  of  1846. 

The  policy  of  the  President  in  regard  to 
the  tariff  is  of  the  same  character  as  that 
which  he  has  adopted  in  his  plan  for  the 
management  of  the  fiscal  affairs  of  the 
government.  So  far  as  the  Sub- treasury 
is  not  a  great  government  cheat — in  John 
Bull's  language,  an  unmitigated  humbug — 
it  is  a  cumbrous  machine,  giving  no  facili- 
ties or  honest  advantages  whatever  to  the 
government,  but  bearing  all  the  while  with 
the  weight  of  an  incubus  on  the  com- 
munity, and  ready  at  any  moment  of  pecu- 
niary difficulty,  to  become  an  instrument 
of  intolerable  distress  to  the  whole  coim- 
try.  In  a  country,  where  the  established 
and  universal  currency  is  paper,  issued  on 
the  basis  of  gold  and  silver,  and  imme- 
diately convertible  into  it,  the  Government 
undertakes  or  professes  to  repudiate  that 
currency,  and  to  take  the  gold  aivd  «^^«t 
exdosirely  for  its  use  aa  money.  \\i  \||o«a 
to  the  baaisy  the  fouDd»i&>ik»  on  \i\^ic^^iM 
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currency  of  th*  y — the  unjrergal 

money  of   d"  i  and  business — 

reets,  and  sa  is  it  away  for  its 

own  selSah  r— -  usp.     In  our  ap- 

prehension, lut  well  be  exhibited 

in  any  othct  .„.  „,  •>  mure  wanton  disregard 
of  the  wants,  the  convenience,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  business  community.  We 
believe  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the 
practical  deformity  and  erils  of  this  mon- 
strous system  wilt  be  seen  and  felt  to  a 
degree  which  the  country  will  find  utterly 
unendurable  ;  unless,  indeed,  the  Admints- 
trntion  shall  wholly  fail,  imder  the  dispeat- 
ing  jiOirer  of  the  Executive,  to  carry  it 
into  effect  according  to  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the   enactment   under  which  it 

VI.  But  this  topic  of  the  Sub-treasury, 
and  that  of  the  tarilT,  we  must  now  leave. 
without  even  an  attempt  to  discuss  them 
on  their  merits.  We  have  done  what  we 
promised — which  was  to  indicate  the  lead- 
ing subjects,  or  at  least  many  of  them, 
which  we  suppose  must  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  country,  and  especially  of  par- 
lies and  pohtical  men,  in  the  approaching 
canvass.  In  the  merits  of  President  PoIk 
nnd  his  administration,  whether  he  shall 
be  u  candidate  for  re-election  or  not,  are 
necessarily  involved  the  pretensions  of 
the  party  that  supports  him,  to  have  its 
domination  perpetuated.  In  referring  to 
those  merits  we  may,  in  conclusion,  men- 
tion one  other  comprehensive  topic,  de- 
serving the  fullest  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  a  community,  where  public  virtue 
forms  the  whole  foundation  on  which  the 
inslilutions  of  the  country  rest.  Has  the 
iidminislralion  of  Mr.  Polk  been  a  virtuous 
ndministration  ?  Has  not  its  public  policy, 
imd  its  most  prominent  acts,  been,  in  the 
main,  destitute  of  all  moral  unction  ? 
Have  they  not  to  a  great  extent  been  posi- 
tively unprincipled,  and  even  profligate  ? 
Wc  know  there  are  those,  seeming  to  be 
of  amiable  and  correct  deportment  in  pri- 
vate life,  who  hold  the  commission  of 
the  grossest  political  immoralities  a  very 
light  matter.  Mr.  Polk  may  be  of  that 
number  ;  we  are  not.  The  virtues  of  no 
people,  under  a  republican  and  elective 
system,  can  stand  before  the  infectious 
comiptions  and  immoralities  of  the  gov- 
/•mraent.  As  the  government,  so  will  the 
'  be,  in  this  respect.  We  arc  cott- 
to  deeUn  that  we  see  in  llie  qqc- 


duct  of  the  President,  a  moat  melancholy 
lack  of  that  sincerity,  truthfulness,  candor 
and  moderation — tbafr  devotion  to  high 
principle  and  to  strict  justice — which 
ought  to  charocterine  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  this  great  Republic.  Compare  him,  in 
these  moral  qualities,  with  the  great 
model,  Washington !  Mr.  Polk  came  into 
his  office  on  tlie  basis  of  two  great  false- 
hoods laid  down  by  his  party,  and  with 
the  aid  of  a  great  cheat  put  forth  bv  him- 
self in  person.  This  last  was  h»  letter  tu 
Mr.  Kane  on  the  tariff,  'tlie  falsehoods 
were,  first,  the  declaration  of  hia  nominat- 
ing Convention,  that  "  our  liUe  lo  the  ichob 
of  Oregon  was  clear  and  unqueaidonable ;" 
and  the  second  con^sted  in  callbg  th* 
proposed  measure  of  annenog  Teus  to 
the  I'nited  States.  "  Re-annexalioti " — wif 
the  male  or  Republic  of  Tffias  bad  once 
belonged  to  our  Union,  and  *as  only  no" 
to  be  re  united  tail;  or  as  if  it  was  onlv 
so  many  stjuarc  miles  of  uninhabited  terri- 
tory to  which  he  had  once  set  ftp  a  diplo- 
matic pretension,  which  was  now  to  be  lidd- 
ed to  our  national  domain.  This  was  nbtd 
beginning,  and  worse  has  followed.  Tlie 
President  has  coDBtantly  set  up  pretenott 
instead  of  facta  to  explain  and  justHV  his 
proceedings  with  Mexico:  his  real  deiigo! 
from  the  beginning  towards  ihat  counin 
were  those  of  the  Oppressor  anil  llw 
Spoiler.  He  has  dragged  the  couniiy 
after  him  in  a  bold  career  of  rapacilj 
and  conquest.  He  has  treated  the  ain^, 
which  has  so  nobly  fought  his  baUkl 
abroad,  with  the  deepest  injustice,  tai 
broken  its  spirit  by  his  appointments,  faJB 

Eromotions,  and  his  system  of  faroritiBK 
e  h)iH  treated  his  commanding  Generabil 
the  field,  from  a  feeling  of  petty  jealonn, 
with  bad  faith,  deceit,  and  gross  indigni^. 
The  use  he  has  made  of  the  patronage  rf 
bis  ofiice  has  been  in  many  instances  eot- 
rupting  and  degrading    lo  the  eharaclff- 
and  dignity  of  the  nation.     His  di£posiuoB> 
in  this  respect  is  shown  in  the  effort  he  h» 
made,  even   since   he   has   believed  tkti 
peace  was  already  made  certain,  to  Mtait 
to  himself  the  appointment  of  offic«r 
ten   new  regiments  to  be  added  t" 
army,  be»dcs  the  potent  voice  he 
have  in  the  nomination  of  officers  for  < 
new  regiments  more  of  ro'"*' 
the  theme  is  too  proJilw  fi 
the  space  we  have 
\  lot  tiaa  ^in)9acL\'<M 
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!]•  that  era  dneafB  the  loveliMM  of  thiagt,  w«  oaD  Ub  Poet,  Paintof,  Mm  of  Goaios,  giftad,  bvaaUa."— Caaltu  m 
"  Whawtoc  thahMrt^aike,  llari  ii  alwaytaloqimw,  jatwwt,  aad  iitnictioB."-flim  E.  BETPqai'  Rtc&tltetimM  ^Fhrtigu 


*' Evtiythiag  I  MO  ia  tfw  fidda  is  to  no  aa  oltiook,  aad  I  eaa  look  It  th«  tamo  rivabt,  or  at  aa  baadaooM  tno^  erarydayof 
f  lUa,  with  Mw  plMMUo.*'— CowRE,  (m  a  lftt«r  to  Oi  lieo.  ITai.  Vnmiik.) 


The  return  of  Spring,  with  its  "  glad 
g^ht  green,"  is  to  most  of  us  a  renewal  of 
iir  youth.  The  sunshine  has  a  warm, 
dlden  look,  and  appears  to  cling  to  the 
nown  earth,  trees,  and  fences.  It  is  hap- 
iness  to  feel  its  genial  influence.  We 
Btrast  it  with 

''The  winter's  drenching  rain 
And  driving  snow,"  (BsATra,) 

id  look  forward  to  the  deep  and  glowing 
sautj,  "  the  lusty  hravery  of  summer, 
id  to  autumn,  with  its  russet  stubble 
jlds,  transparent  air  and  water,  and  gay 
dfting  clouds.  Nature  is  ever  young, 
id  it  is  nb  wonder  that  the  "way  of  life" 
■  her  ardent  and  sincere  admirers  never 
lis  "into  the  sere  and  yellow  leaf." 
ecollections  of  our  own  youth  are  inin- 
|ed  with  walks  by  the  brook  side,  rambles 
irough  meadows  and  woods  ;  with  cool 
ashing  springs,  at  which  we  have  often 
lelt  and  slaked  our  thirst,  and  made  cups 
^  walnut  leaves  fastened  together  by  their 
ems,  which  proved  to  be  convenient  and 
egant.  The  harvest  field  also  has  afford- 
I  us  many  houis  of  heart- felt  delight. 
aking  hay  is  a  great  sharpener  of  the 
jpetite,  and  what  meal  can  be  more  de- 
sious  than  the  one  eaten  under 

Wide  brandling  trees  with  dark  green  leaf 
rich  clad  ?"  Lamb. 

nd  pleasant  it  is,  too,  after  the  fragrant 
Q  of  the  day,  to  harness  up  the  horses 
iore  the  lumbering  heavy  wagon,  which 
irer  knew  the  luxury  of  springs,  and 
>wly  to  return  to  the  old  homestead  in 
e  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  find  the  sup- 
r-table  well  covered  with  food  fit  for  a 
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farm  house.  Huge  bowls  of  rich  samp  and 
milk  are  rapklly  consumed  and  as  rapidly 
replenished ;  and  how  soothing  to  weary 
limbs,  to  repose  upon  the  fresh  smelling 
bed  in  the  large  open  garret,  where  we 
often  heard  the  big  drops  pattering  on  the 
roof,  or  pouring  down  in  torrents. 

*«OLordI  this isanhng^ rain! 
This  were  a  weather  for  to  sleepin  in." 

CSAUCER. 

m 

The  quiet  of  the  doimtry  undoubtedly 
deepens  the  religion  of  a  thoughtful  mind, 
for  the  current  of  life  there  glides  along 
more  calmly  than  in  the  city,  where  but 
little  time  is  left  for  reflection.  A  stillness 
broods  over  the  heart,  and  over  the  land- 
scape, on  a  Sabbath  morning.  The  Sunday 
last  past  made  a  most  agreeable  impres- 
sion on  us.  Rain  had  fallen  during  the 
previous  night,  but  the  sun  rose  bright  and 
clear  on  Sunday,  and  every  tree,  bush  and 
blade  of  grass  glittered  in  its  rays. 

"  A  fresher  green  the  smelling  leaves  displayed." 

Parnell. 

The  air  was  musical  with  birds ;  cows  were 
cropping  the  short,  rich  herbage  beneath 
some  magnificent  elm  trees  on  the  common 
opposite  the  window  where  we  were  sit- 
ting ;  and  over  all  was  the  "  blue  rejoicing 
sky."  Soon,  the  church  bell  rang  its  peals, 
summoning  the  poor  and  the  rich  to  God's 
house,  some  to  return  thanks  for  past  bless- 
ings, and  others  to  implore  for  strength  to 
bear  up  under  sorrows  and  afflictions,  and 
fervently  to  exclaim,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 
Oh,  it  was  a  cheering  and  lovely  sight  to 
view  the  old  and  the  young,  fathers,  moth- 
ers, the  young  maiden  wil\i  Awicm^  TOkv,- 
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lets,  bright 
Beat  altire, 
ill  quietly 
•cape,"  l> 
Tarda  the 
the  sound  c 


r  complejion,  and 
I  with  shining  faces, 
r  that  "living  land- 
glorious  trees,  to- 
ifrom  whose  tower 
,  came  undulating  on 


the  ear.     It  vii  brought  to  memory 

thai  last  poetry  -a.  Htmans: 

"  How  many  Wcsscd  gronpa  tiiis  hour  are 
bending 
Througii   EnglRud'a    primrose  meadow  patfca 
iheir  way 
Toward*  epire   and   tower,  'inidst  ahadowy 
elms  ascending'. 
Whence  the  sweet  chimes  proclaim  tbe  hal- 
lowed day ! 
The  halls  from  old  heroic  agos  gray. 
Pour  iheir  fair  children  forth ;  anifhnmlets  low, 
With  whone  thick  orchard  blooms  the  soft 
winds  play, 
Send  oat  [heir  ininotes  in  a  happy  flow. 

Like  a  freed  vernal  Hlream.     1  may  not  tread 
Willi  Ihem  tboso   patliways — to  the  feverish 


We  cannot  refrain  from  copying  some  lines 
from  Grahame'a  Subhath,  whii^hforma  se- 
lioB  of  perfect  and  felicitous  piclurfs  ; — 

"How  slill  the  morning  of  the  lialtow'd  day  I 

Mule  ia  the  voice  or  rural  labor,  hushed 

The  pluiigliboy'd  whistle  and  tlje  milkmaid's 

The  scythe  liea  glillering  in  the  dewy  wreath 
Of  tedded  grasp,  mingled  with  fading  flowers 
That  venter  mom  bloomed  wavingin  the  breeze. 
Sonndit  the  moat  faint  attract  llic  car — the  bum 


B  tlironed  on  yon  nnmoviog  cloud. 
To  him  who  watidera  o'er  the  upland  leoa 
The  blackbird's  note  comes  mellowing  from  the 

And  sweeter  from  the  nky  the  gladsome  lark 
Warble*  with  heaven-tuned  song;  the  lulling 

Murmuta  more  gently  down  tlie  deep-worn  ^len. 
While    from  yon  lowly  roof,    whose  curling 

smoke 
O'cTtnounta  tlic  mist,  is  heard,  at  inlervnis. 
The  voice  of  psalms — the  simple  song  of  praixc. 

"  With  dove-like  wings,  Peace  o'er  yon  village 

c  diutying  mill-wheel  rests  ;  the  anvil'i  din 
th  ceaBea;  all,  all  around  is  quietness. 


Less  fearfid  on  this  day,  the  limping  hare 
Stops,  and  looks  back,  and  atops  and  looks 

Her  deadliest  foe.     The  loil-wom   horse, 

Unheedful  of  the  pasture,  roams  at  large  ; 
And  as  his  stiff  unwieldy  bulk  he  rolls. 

His  liron-armcd  hoofs  gleam  in  the  mom 
ray." 

Miller's  "  A  Day  in  the  Woods,"  d< 
cated  to  the  Countess  of  Blca^gton,  i 
beautifully  printed  book,  and  contain! 
series  of  tales  and  poems,  told  by  a  nt 
ber  of  young  persona  wandering  sboti' 
the  woods,  "  with  ample  interchange 
sweet  discourse."  It  Bmells  of  gr 
leaves  and  flowery  dclb,  and  you  hear 
murmuring  of  brooks.  It  is  full  of  i 
quence  and  picturesque  beauty.  Ue 
nutely  and  fondly  dwells  on  old  cuata 
and  habits,  and  is  so  thoroughly  acquuo 
with  all  the  subjecia  that  he  writes  up 
that  it  stamps  the  work  with  a  pecn 
value.  None  but  a  true  poet  coiUd  hi 
written  it. 

"  His  candid  style  likea  clear  stream  doee  ili 
And  bis  bright  fanc^  all  the  way 
Doea  like  the  aunahine  in  it  play." 

CowiiT 

We  will  make  a  few  selections,  that  t 
reader  may  judge  for  himself  of  thee 
quisite  poetical  material  of  Miller'^  mind 

"  See  how  beaotifut  the  sunshloe  ilcrfta 
the  opening  flowers,  and  thofle  that  blow  ip 
the  Fhsdy  banks  stand  nmid  light  nf  ttinrM 
creating.  Here  cornea  a  heavy  bee  ;1"^ 
longs  to  no  hivo,  but  is  a  free  oeniMn  «f  • 
hills  and  woods,  and  slorea  his  swceH  in^ 
bole  of  Eome  tnighty  tree,  where  be  o 
curely  feed  upon  his  treasures  ii 
safe  fnim  llie  howling  tempest.  Howpfiy 
Hiea  along  to  the  deep  low  mnaic  of  nifff 
wings  I  Now  lie  has  plunged  int 
bells  cup.  head  foremost,  like  a 
dashes  at  once  to  the  river  deplbs*,  s°  l*n 
plunged  tlirough  the  loosened  lustre  iV" 
petals,  the  clear  cool  crystal  of  the  foHrf* 
drop,  and  is  now  rcvefling  at  the  faniiB  ' 
the  llowcr'a  sweelnesa.  Happy  bee!  ttai^ 
of  the  sunny  lulls  ia  all  thine  own;  *^ 
sail  down  the  fragrant  valltnfa,  or 
merry  minslroUy  through  the  \a 
bowers,  then  dash  away  m  stinshlae 
to  the  breezy  bank*  of  the  &r«irir 

"(»ecrvD  that   Ull  jn 
pale  lace  ia  eaddcued  by 
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t  ihe  bu  veDtnted  Mgain  into  the  green 
I,  the  flnt  time  this  for  mtny  weeks.  Hn 
[if  ttken  k  Ions  eweep  ecraea  the  blue 
ew.  Fein  wmila  ebe  deoce  thnogh  tlie 
J  eUTer  ibU  ^tU  the  loosened  cloadi, — 
igh  the  golden  poiUla  of  Puradise  wonld 
xei,  along  tbe  nnks  of  wineed  Cberntrim 
Seraphim,  baip-eouDdine,  and  the  tmopet- 
ing  eTcla.ngelB,  and  there  look  for  one 
ni  ibe  yrt  kwee.    Now  are  bar  eyea  rirat- 

ra  little  knot  of  wild  violeta.    DiitnTb 
cooCeoipUtioD !  a  vision  te  riaing  be* 

ber.     Hark  those  compreased  lips :  ibe 

her  once  beantiful  boj,  aa  he  lay  last 
ig  laagbing  and  tnmbling  in  the  aniuhiDe, 
rtuming  toand  fro  delirious  with  jov  amongst 
Oowen !  Oh !  ber  eyea  are  filling  with 
I,  for  ibe  DOW  seea  two  small  blanched 
is  tMing  vpoD  the  cbastty  linen ;  so  pale 
bej  (bat  the  wan  lUiea  throw  not  a  tsy 
fit  opon  the  frightful  whiteness.  The  few 
ta,  too,  tl»t  form  a  wreath  aroond  his  an- 
I  bee,  appear  to  shrink  as  if  they  [uned  for 
hricnees  oTtbe  mve  to  hide  the  lovelineaa 
:h  death  hath  eluiiDed.  Tbe  last  time  she 
d  on  flowers  waa  in  a  still  cbareh-yaid ; 
I  band  threw  a  few  into  the  grave,  and  they 
I  soon  broken  b;  the  heavy  clods,  that 
ided  through  her  heart  as  thev  fell  npon 
ittle  coffin ;  and  that  bell— toll  i'toll !  tcdl ! 
owly  and  aadly.  Bnt  she  is  jonmeying 
eward, — a  weeping  flower  worshipper." 
Let  uB  tam  to  the  baey  haunts  of  men — 
dark  alleys  of  the  metropolis.  Mark  the 
I  cnEemeiil  opposite.  There  stands  a  broken 
vhich  contains  a  few  flowers ;  a  csre-strick- 
'onian  is  giving  tijtcdly  upon  thi?m.  Saw 
Kit  tliat  faint  smile,  that  smull  opening  of 
;  upon  a  sky  wliich  ig  nearly  all  night? 
se  few  flowers,  almost  withered  as  they  are 
ngh  long  keeping,  brought  back  to  her 
I  the  rrmembrance  of  by-gnne  years.     She 

wafled  back  on  the  wings  of  memory  lo 
cottage  of  her  fathers,  and  again  saw  tlic 
dbioe-trellised  window,  through  which  she 
to  often  watched  the  lark  springine  from 
'daisy's  side,'  by  which  it  had  nU  niglii 
t,  and  scattering  music  on  the  earth  as  it 
lUed  high  up  the  \'auUed  tieHvcns;  and  the 
Lgarden  where  her  beehives  stood,  ere  the 
lining  denizens  sallied  forth  to  whisper  love 

the  bosoms  of  the  healli-bells.  The 
koo's  song  also  smote  her  car  while  sbo 
ednpon  them,  and  she  imagined  cowslips 
led  a  fresh  welcome  as  if  they  beckoned  her 
«  again.  The  gray  linnet's  nolo,  the  bird 
:  boilt  yearlr  in  the  furze  bushes  by  the 
n  brook  and  sang  so  sweetly  to  the  mur- 
mg  water,  which  answered  again  with  its 
Id  vdee,  as  it  welled  away  tSrough  the 
MW  and  water  lilies,  and  beneath  ine  tall 

m  that  ibe  loved  to  gather.    But  she  haa 


Ml  away  to  aootl 
ir  woTihijqier," 


Beautia  of  i/u  Comdnf,  with  twenty - 
ux  niiutratioua,  ptibliehed  bv  Van  Toont, 
London,  183i,  U  a  beautifully  printed  vol- 
ume, with  fine  dcscriptiotiB  of  nual  cus- 
toms, objects,  and  rich  with  Mr.  Miller'a 
peculiar  eloquence.  In  his  vocation  of 
basket  making  be  has  joameyed  over  tbe 
greater  part  of  England,  and  Thether 
wearied  or  otherwise,  nature  in  all  its  vari- 
ous aspects  has  been  viewed  fay  him  witli 
B  loving  heart  and  fond  eye.  Erery^  field 
had  its  peculiar  charm,  every  hedge  was 
filled  wiui  perfume,  or  associated  with  boy- 
ish and  happy  days.  He  baa  stopped  to 
rest  at  the  wayude  inn,  and  there  drank  his 
mug  of  sparkling,  healthy  ale,  and  ate  hia 
bit  of  bread  and  cheese  with  a  grateful 
heart,  evety  drop  and  morsel  of  it  sweet- 
ened by  toil  and  hia  long  walk.  There  be 
has  conversed  with  farmers  and  the  vari- 
ous clatees  that  gather  together  at  a  road- 
side inn.  Many  years  of  careful  obaerra- 
tion,  and  fais  innate  poetical  feeling,  have 
enabled  htm  to  write  books  full  of  uterest 
and  truth,  and  such  aa  we  veiily  believe 
hia  cotmtrymen  will  not  wiOingiy  let  die. 
His  is  the  rare  faculty  ol  pdntins  to  the 
eye,  old  woods,  flowery  valleys,  and  flowing 
rivers,  with  such  minute  beauty  and  force, 
that  it  gives  a  man  an  intense  desire  to 
leave  the  dust,  turmoil,  and  heat  of  city 
life,  "  humming  with  a  restless  crowd,  ' 
ami  lo  plunge  mto  tbe  cool,  shady,  deep 
and  silent  woods.  We  think  of  refreshing 
slumbers,  where  no  noise  of  vehicles 
rattling  over  stony  pavements  intrudes,  but 
the  hum  of  insects  and  the  fragrant  air 
enter  at  the  window.  The  dew  has  fallen. 
and  we  have  the  music  of  the  leaves  as  the 
winds  on  their  onward  course  mUdly  whis- 
per to  them.  We  are  awakened  by  the 
song  of  birds ;  wc  behold  fiowere  and  grass 
sparkling  with  diamond  drops  and  glitter- 
ing as  if  with  joy,  and 

"llitl.daK^  andshady  woods,  and  snnny  plains. 
And  liquid  lapse  of  mnrmnring  streams. 

TTow  much  better  all  food  tastes  in  the 
country  than  in  the  city.  This  on  many 
occasions,  no  doubt,  arises  from  the  pure 
air,  change  of  scene,  and  exercise  ;  but 
moat  certainly  the  bread  and  butter,  and 
the  milk  and  cream,  meat  and  vegetables, 
(freshly  gathered  from  the  ^xa«Q^  m 


Thomas  Miller. 


nipeiJor  to  what  aregeneraUj  procured  in 
the  citj.  But  above  all,  there  u  generally 
ft  kwae  feeting  among  country  people, 
which  carries  with  it  many  virtues.  In 
citien  there  a  scarcely  such  a  place  as 
borne.  We  merely  stay  in  such  a  street 
at  snch  a  number,  and  without  the  number 
we  could  with  difficulty  Gnd  our  residences 
— for  entire  blocks  of  houses  are  often 
precisely  amilar  in  all  respects.  About 
tbe  old  homestead  we  love  the  yery  grass, 
and  tTcea,  and  winding  ro^s,  the  birds 
RDging  over  our  heads,  the  flowers  bloom- 
ing about  us :  and  tbe  atmosphere  seems  lo 
bcarjoyand  health  with  it.  Welhinkthat 
fricndMhip  are  more  apt  to  stride  root  and 
endure  in  tbe  country,  than  la  tbe  city. 
For  the  moat  part.,  in  cities,  what  is  society 
to  called,  but  a  wearisome  round  of  com- 
mon places,  Htereotypcd  remarlL^,  wbicb 
ffive  no  insight  into  tbe  cliaracler  of  the 
individaal  you  arc  conversing  with  ?  and 
the  ume  style  of  dress  and  mode  of  living 
and  edncation  form  classes  of  which  each 
iodividnal  constitutes  a  fragment,  separate, 
but  not  distinct)-  In  the  country  the  young 
p&u  much  time  with  one  another,  under 
titt  ume  roof ;  they  are  more  tiirawn  upon 
their  own  resources;  they  become  intimate 
from  the  very  fact  of  being  acquainted  witli 
each  other's  character,  di.sjiosition,  trains 
•if  thought,  Public  opinion  is  but  little 
felt,  or  httle  heeded,  for  tbey  scarcely  know 
its  inSu^nce.  There  you  find  much  origin- 
ality, both  in  thought  and  obscn'ntion,  with 
adepthofsincflrily,  genuine,  and  fresh  from 
the  heart. 

The  recolloctions  of  May-poles  on  the 
banks  of  the  silver  Trent,  of  sheep -shearing , 
and  harvest  home  festivals — 

"  The  promise  of  the  spring, 
Tbe  duminer's  cbry  and  tht-  rich  repoac 
Of  BUtumD,  and  the  wimpr'H  Rilvi-ry  nnnw," 
(Rogers'  lluMtii  Life,) 

have  cheered  many  an  hour  of  Miller's  ex- 
istence in  the  dark  and  unwholesome  streets 
of  London.  He  forgets  not  in  bis  exile  in 
the  city,  the  country  walks  in  frosty  wea- 
ther, the  glow  it  gave  to  the  blood,  tLe 
deep  blue  sky,  looking  far  higher  than  in 
summer — the  hoar  frost  on  the  trees  and 
hedges — the  freezing  showers  glassing 
uverylhing  on  which  they  fell ;  he  sees  the 
— pwn  buds,  but  thinks  of  the  tender 
id  jioh  colors  folded  beneath  their 


bard  she»tlu ;  and  tbe  bnvv  StH 
"  sacred  to  the  honseboM  god%1 
to  mind  pleasurable  thooghle  of  dl 
of  "  Tbe  Children  in  the  Woo(t 
when  summer  comes,  in  itDBgM 
gaxes  on  the  sky-lar^  floating  hoJ 
and  hears  the  blackbird's  melM 
and  loves  the  rolling  river,  tha  ttm 
grass,  and  hills  and  woods,  and  U 
green  with  its  oak,  or  sycamore,  ^i 
the  centre,  and  the  old  men  sittia| 
it  when  their  day's  work  b  donc^ 
their  pipes,  and  talking  about  the, 
the  appearance  of  the  crops,  ll 
and  prosjierity  or  adversity  o!  thai 
bors,  while  the  children  are  palln 
on  the  gra-ss.  To  him  the  Gumiri 
is  mitigated  and  sweetened  by  tbi 
breath  of  tbe  hay  field,  and  hoi" 
coolness  of  the  old  woods,  and  , 
cattle  standing  knee-deep  in  tlaf 
MiUer  is  truly 


"  Haunted  by  the  sweet  aira  and  soan 

flow 
Among  the  woods  and  waters."     Sa 

A  novel  with  the  title  of  "  GUm 
Ike  Roprr,"  appeared  in  London  1 

with  ihirty-sis  illustrations  by 
Lambert.  In  this  produciion  U 
tempted  to  produce  a  true  Englis 
to  make  the  scenery  and  obamcl* 
oughly  English.  The  chief  event 
story  are  such  as  had  fallen  under 
observation,  and  he  wished  to  ei[ 
indignation  against  an  unjust  an 
English  law.  The  story  turns  u 
fact  that  a  poor  man  can  sell  the  g 
himself  makes,  in  the  town  or  p 
ivhich  he  Hves,  without  a  license; 
bim  offer  tbe  same  goods  for  sal 
neighboring  villages,  or  at  the  li 
lonely  and  out  of  the  way  bousM 
the  inhabitants  would  be  compelk 
miles  to  purchase  such  articles  as  h' 
to  their  doors,  and  he  is  liable  (o  a 
of  £W  or  three  months' imprisotui 
The  character  of  Ben  Brust  is  c 
drawn,  and  excellently  well  su 
throughout  the  work.  He  is  dese 
n  man  of  "  remarkable  exterior,"  ll 
fat,  with  n  countenance  that  seemei 
had  never  known  care ;  there 
of  "come  day  go  day"  appei 
him ;  he  looked,  to  use  a  hoi 


7%wu  ififief . 


hearted  ftllow." — and  sucli  a  man 
i'  wfis  Ben  Bruat,  one  who  never 
his  bead  with  what  his  neigbboi^ 
!ibi>ut  him,  who  never  worked  Un- 
as fairly  forced,  or  tbougiil  of  ob- 
lew  clotliea  until  the  old  ones  had 
roppud  from  his  bacL  He  looked 
to  think  ;  be  was  too  weighty  a 

■  care  to  bend  down ;  "  waking 
''  seldom  sat  on  Ben's  eyelids,  for 
jeen  heard  to  say  tliat  he  never 
ered  being  in  bed  five  minutes 
falling  asleep ;  he  was  a  philoso- 
his  way.  If  he  was  hungry  he 
take  a  meal  in  a  turnip  field ;  a 
&ck  was  to  Ben  a  bnnquet ;  had 
led  poverty  to  him  he  would  have 
ind  said,  he  knew  no  farmer  of  that 
Stitl,  be  loved  a  good  dinner.  A 
ihle  man  wm  Ilea  Brust.  Ben 
jxiod  r  his  wife  was  a  thin,  spare, 
ained  little  woman,  wilb  a  sharp 
aspect,  so  thin  that  she  was  nick- 
"  Famine,"  while  Ben  was  called 
■ ;"  be  would  have  bumped  down 
ves  the  size  of  his  own,  in  any  fair 

England.  Famine  went  out  to 
hile  Plenty  lay  sleeping  in  the  sun- 
she  was  scratching  and  Mving, 
and  cleaned  for  people  in  the  vii- 
Plenty  sat  on  gates  and  sliles 
g,  or  sometimes,  standing  on  the 
would  spit  in  the  water  and  watch 
away ;  and  when  the  day  was  not 
t  indeed,  go  on  the  other  hide  to  see 

through.  '■  Oh,  he  is  a  lazy  good- 
t,"  his  wife  would  exclaim,  "  but  I 
I  him  finger  u  farthing  of  my  get- 
[  keep  my  own  cupboard  under 
1  key,  and  never  trouble  lum  for  a 
1  sup,  year  in  and  year  out ;  all  I 
im  to  do  is  to  keep  himself."  Ben, 
5ther  hand,  used  to  say,  "  A  man's 
liat  kills  himself  to  keep  himself. 
,  rich  man  dies  he  cannot  take  his 
ffith  him,  and  I've  heard  the  parson 
Folks  to  tftke  no  thought  for  the 

;  besides,  it  was  a  saying  before  I 
m  that  there  is  but  a  gioat  a  year 
I  work  and  play,  nnd  they  say  that 
Its  it ;  all  the  comforts  of  life  con- 

■  snoring  and  brusting,'  for  such 
e  elegimt  terms  he  chose  for  sleep 
il  ■  as  to  clothes,  a  flower  and  a 

e  finer  than  anybody  in  Ihe 
I  often  wondered,  too,  "why  a 


quart  jug  was  no  bigger."  Nevertheless. 
Ben,  with  all  bis  idlenosa  and  love  of  ale 
and  meat,  is  a  sturdy  and  fine  specimen  of 
a  man.  "  He  deals  in  russet  yeas  and 
honest  kersey  noes,"  and  is  ever  ready  to 
aid  his  fellow  creatures,  and  has  withal 
a  heartiness  and  simplicity  of  character 
that  interest  the  reader  extremely  in  his 
fortuned.  He  can  work  zealously  enough 
when  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  another,  in 
spite  of  his  fondness  for  a  quiet  sleep  on 
the  soft  grass  under  shady  trees,  places 
where  be  would  throw  himself  down  and 
think  how  foolislr  it  was  for  the  birds  to 
take  the  trouble  to  fly  about  in  the  hot 
Euu^bine.  We  read  the  work  to  a  couple  of 
mechanics  in  their  workshops.  At  first  it 
hindered  their  work  but  slightly,  but  hi 
the  course  of  half  an  hour  all  work  had 
ceased ;  the  hammer  and  jack  plane  were 
quiet  side  by  side.  Their  day's  work  was 
spoiled.  We  read  till  late  in  the  evening, 
and  early  next  morning  were  called  upon 
to  finish  it ;  and  so  anxious  were  they  to 
hear  the  conclusion  tiiat  they  could  not  go 
to  work.  They  saw  unerringly,  how  life- 
like the  characters  were,  and  the  cares  and 
misfortunes  and  sterling  qualities  of  Gid- 
eon Giles,  found  a  way  to  their  hearts  nnd 
elicited  deep  sympathy.  It  is  a  noble 
book,  written  by  a  noble  man,  the  owner 
of  "  no  faint  and  milky  heart."  All  the 
characters  appear  to  have  been  drawn 
from  indinduals  falling  under  Miller's  own 
observation,  and  bits  of  scenery  ore  de- 
scribed exquisitely,  bring^g  the  very 
pliices  before  our  eyes. 

Pictures  of  Country  Life,  and  Summer 
Rambles  in  Green  and  Shady  Places,  with 
thirty  illustrations  by  Samuel  Williams. 
London,  Bogue,  1847,  in  all  respects  sus- 
tains Miller  s  previous  reputation.  The 
volume  contains  fifteen  essays  on  various 
and  delightful  topics,  among  others  one 
on  Bloomfield's  Farmer  Boy,  a  glorious 
piece  of  criticism.  We  have  room  but  for 
one  extract : — 

"  Dreamers  we  have  ever  been  ;  slthoDgih  the 
Klern  renlitiea  of  life  have  thrown  their  forbid- 
den sbadows  athwart  the  sunshine  in  whicli 
we  basked,  yet  the^  have  never  wholly  bloltoil 
out  the  brighter  visiniis.  Giiaipses  of  fsr-oif 
places  are  ever  opening  before  os,  nnd  '  green 
ncsiling  ppots,'  wliich  we  hnve  !ovrd  from  our 
boyish  days.  Nature  never  wettTieA  u»- ' 
the  more  we  hive  looked  upm  ^>cx  ta 
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grenter  has  I  re ;  even  aa  a  child 

whose  eye  1  set  across  the  sea, 

anil  believes  u»  ig  pathway  of  gold 

ends  only  on  Ihe  mit  >[  heaven. 

"  The  Boleinn  woous  i>a>e  to  U3  seemed  like 
tlie  great  catliedrala  which  God  himself  had 
eTBcled,  as  if  a  holier  religioa  reigned  there 
than  wan  evpr  found  beneiilh  the  towering 
'  fabrics  erected  by  the  hand  of  man.  The  deep 
roaring  of  the  winds  had  a  sound  to  ns  unliire 
aught  earthly ;  the  mstling  of  the  leaves  in 
gentler  gules,  awohe  the  heart  unaware  to 
prayer ;  we  felt  not  the  same  Vr  hile  in  the  midst 
of  such  shadowy  scenery,  Tho  pillars  hewn 
and  carved,  and  npreared  by  mortal  hands,  look 
not  so  grand  and  reverential  as  an  us!e  of  an- 
ient naka,  tossing  their  gnarled  boughs  above 
oor  heads,  and  admitling  through  the  massy 
roof  partial  openings  of  tho  shy.  The  organ 
never  fell  upon  our  ears  with  the  same  solem- 
nity as  the  roar  of  the  ocean,  beaLng  upon  a 
sohiary  shore.  Between  t)ie  walla  nfliigh  and 
lofty  mountains  wo  have  felt  an  inward  awe, 
iK>bich  the  vaulted  abbey  could  never  awaken ; 
for  over  the  one  hung  the  great  image  of  the 
Creator,  above  the  other,  the  builder  man. 

"  Rdidh  only  approach  the  sublime  when  they 
are  gray  and  Tasr,  and  time  baa  erased  their 
history.     To  us  tho  Pvrajnids  would  not  con- 


ntonebenge.  The  untraceable  Past  having  long 
since  clwmed  it  for  his  own,  and  handed  it  to 
Kternily,  it  seems  tinged  with  the  tin't  sun- 
ohinc  which  broke  npon  the  world,  and  may 
catch  the  last  ray  which  may  ecllle  down  upon 
the  earth,  ere  the  night  of  eleroal  silence  and 
darkness  descends  upon  it." 

Some  of  Miller's  glowing  descriptions 
of  scenery,  of  ruslic  and  hearty  characters. 
his  admiralion 

"  Of  their  old  piety  and  of  their  glee,"  (Keats,) 

remind  us  at  times  of  Rousseau,  'Die 
wanderings  of  St.  Preux  in  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  as  described  in  the  twenty-third 
lelt«r  of  tho  New  Ileloise,  are  delicious. 
Wc  behold  him  at  one  time  enveloped  in  a 
drizzling  cloud  ntising  from  a  torrent  thun- 
dering agiUnat  the  rocks  at  his  feet ;  we 
gaze  on  yawning  abysses,  gloomy  woods, 
suddenly  opening  on  flowery  plains, — a 
blending  of  the  wild  and  cultivated,— hor- 
rid caverns,  vineyards  and  cornfields  among 
cliffs  and  precipice.*, — where  are  united 
almost  all  seasons  in  the  same  inetaitt, 
every  climate  in  the  i>ame  spot ;  the  tops 
'^  0)4  mountains  arc  variously  illuminated, 
e  of  liglit  and  shade, — the  tliun- 
is  ikr  below  him, — llie  puritj  ot 


the  air,  producing  tranquiQitj  of  soul, — 
jobed  with  the  pleasure  of  looking  on  new 
scenes,  plants,  and  birds.  The  disinter- 
ested zeal  and  bumsnitj'  of  the  inhabitants 
arc  eloquently  described.  When  St.  Preux 
approaches  any  bamlet  towards  erening. 
the  inhabitanU  are  eager  to  enterlAin  and 
lodgchiniintheirhouses.andhe  to  whom  the 
preference  L'!  given  was  always  well  pleas- 
ed. They  would  receive  no  pay,  and  were 
offended  when  it  was  proffered.  "The  same 
simplicity  exists  among  themselves :  when 
the  children  are  once  arrived  at  matuiily, 
all  distinction  between  them  and  Ibeir  p«- 
■ms  to  have  ceased  ;  thrir  domts- 
ieated  at  the  same  table  with  their 
i.i.  ;  the  same  liberty  reigns  in  the  cot- 

taui:  <u>  111  the  republic,  and  each  family  it  an 
cpitom>  of  the  state."  "lis  en  usent  entre 
eus  av(  la  m^mc  umplicite  -.  lus  enfants  ea 
igede  i  lisonsontlesegaux  de  Ictirs  peres: 
l&s  dnja  ^stiqiies  s'asseyent  ii  table  avec  lew 
m  c  ;  la  meme  liberie  rcgncdans  lesnui- 
f-  ji  anfi  la  republiquc,  et  la  famille  t*t 
lel'etat.  No  wonder  tliat  Julian 
r  to  this  eloquent  epistio  «iclaiiBS : 

"  La ition  devotre  voyagjc  est  charmwile; 

die  me  foroitaimer  celui  qiu  I'a  ecrite  qiunl. 
bien  m^me  je  ne  !o  connoitrois  pas."  .  ■ 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  picture  ofi 
fine  breathing  landscape,  and  the  porliail 
of  a  happy  man,  where  Werter  is  repre- 
sented sitting  beneath  some  lime  lre«,  , 
which  spread  their  branches  over  a  BBh  f», 
green  in  front  of  a  church,  where  he  bsi 
fine  view  of  the  country,  and  is  surroundtd 
by  cottages  and  barns,  and  an  old 
lives  close  by,  who  sells  wine,  coffee  b» 
cakes.  Here  Werter  sits  and  reads  Hon* 


Thf  EDglishot 

airmulaiioarroinilict'reDafa.    Weluni 
u»   a  KrcBch  ItunBlaiipn  printed  a 
1776.    Irponlainsiwo pictures: one 
lone  culling  olT  alicvs  of  bread  ti 
chiMren.  and  the  oiher  ii  a  view  -' 

In  Ihe  latil  leller  of  ihia  work  m. 

=  .     .  .    '.         .,  fromlheFlw 


)el8,  \ollll  que  je  pt 
foi  tt\e  GuKliah  :    ' 


M,  with  twenty-three  illus- 
]lishcd  in  London  by  Van 
We  wish  that  we  hod  room 


rati  have  bo  ofien  seen  mr  come 
raiat  yom  eyes  to  ihe  chureh- 
la  my  gnve ;  imd  by  (he  liglil 
B,  H-F  how  ihe  evening  breeir 
li  graaa  which  giowi  over  mi  ■ 
bf^D  my  ledri;  bul  ihe  rer- 
cenea  makes  ia«  weep  like  ■ 

onl  anoLhe  rinnililion.    Leigh 

•enes  ihal  the  tlngliab  veriion 
e  with  great  tacl  and  amril,  he 
1,  bol  that  il  ia  wonby  of  De  Foe. 
bhod  beggar,  who.  lo  keep  hJI 
laieh  wine  safe  frooi  the  iaroade 
il  in  faia  own  band*;  but  thi> 
,  far  the  cuoDing  Laurillo  con- 
■ome  wi(h  n  reed  ;  the  beggar 
ipbices  his  hand  over  il.   vpaa 


le  any  m 


I  hope  [cried  I) 


Of,  aflet  all  Ihe  Gai 

■II  about  Ihe  pot,  he  at  liet  un- 
ibe  hole,  which  cunningly  dia- 
«,  he  let  tMe  alone  lill  next  day 
iniiag,  God  knows,  of  the  old 


lOgen 


tir  cbui,  the  fuiious 

nlih  all 
hicbbli 


lis  force  upon  tny  fdce ; 

w.  imagining  [he  house 
lay  iprawling  without 
Igmeni,  my  forehead,  noae  and 
;  with  blood,  luid  the  Utter  liill 
broken  nieces  of  the  can." 
le  above  Itanstation  19  from  Ihe 
an  old  transtalion  with  Ihe  title 
Uzarillo  de  Tormea.  Tradue- 
Paris,  cbei  Claude  Barbln  BU 
non  de  la  Bsmle  Cbajvllc. 
Avec   Privilege   due   Roy." 

lui  de80ii!-je°  Vouayavesmis 

y'louaVo!"^!  il  le  tulnnna  ai 
rouvu  malheureuaemen  le  iriu. 
am  9ur  I'heure :  maia  le  lende- 
r  plus  loin,  commej'cus  ainslu 

n  haul,  el  lea  yeui  k  demi  fer- 
ge  pril  son  lems  pour  ae  vanger 
deux  mains  ft  doux  rt  crud  pot 

iehargea  aur  le  viaage  de  louie 
e  lo  I«.U"te  Laijre,  qui.ne  a'y 

lus  ce  moment  i|ue  le  plancher 
lie.  Le  coup  de  pol  fut  si  bien 
dis  conooineance :  le  pot  le  mil 


t  les  denti,  <| 


Plu- 


to m&ke  several  extracts,  bu 

ourselves  with  one.     In   oi 

Broune'i  Brilannin't  P(U(o>ih 

gBnial  manner,  he  makes  tise  of  —  L..- .. 

mg  remarks,  which  form  a  juat  criticism 

on  his  own  writings : — 

"  There  is  s  green  look  nbout  bis  pag<es ;  ha 
carries  with  him  the  trac  nromn  of  Ihe  green 
forests;  his  lines  aro  mottled  nithrichmosseB, 
and  there  is  a  gnulcd  ruggedness  upon  the 
stems  of  his  trees.  Hia  waters  have  a  fresh 
look  and  a  flashing  sound  about  ihem,  and  yoti 
feel  the  fresh  air  play  around  you  while  yon 
read.  His  birds  are  the  free  denizens  of  the 
fields,  and  they  wnd  their  songs  so  hfe-like 
Ihrough  tlie  cotert  that  their  mu«ie rin^  uptui 
the  ear,  and  you  UJe  rjirried  away  with  their 
sweet  pipings.  He  heard  the  eky-Iaik  sing  in 
the  blue  dome  of  heaven  before  ho  transferred. 
its  warhhiigs  to  his  pnges,  aiid  inhaled  the  per- 
fume  of  the  flowers  he  described  ;  the  roaritig 
of  the  trees  was  to  liim  an  old  famihar  sourul; 
his  sou]  was  a  ricb  (.torchause  for  all  that  ia 
beauliful  in  Nature." 

We  find  a  pleasantly  written  account  ot 
Miller  in  a  late  English  work,  and  transciiba 
it  for  the  gmtificEilion  of  the  reader : — 

"  I  had  read  with  considerable  interest  a 
work  entitled.  'A  Day  in  the  Woods," 
by  Thomas  Miller,  '  basket-maker,'  and 
felt  not  a  little  delighted  with  his  vivid  and 
graphic  descriptions  of  rural  and  forest 


icenery.  Nothing  i 
had  appeared  in  o 
Bfoomfield  failed  to 
idea  of  country  life  a 


natural  and  fresh 
r  literature.  Even 
convey  so  happy  an 
Miller.     One  n 


ing  I  inquired  hia  address,  and  determined 
lo  call  on  Mr.  Miller,  trusting  to  the  frank- 
ness and  amiability  which  pervaded  every 
page  of  his  book,  for  his  excuse  of  my  in- 
troducing myself  to  him.  I  bad  a  long 
walk  down  St.  George's  road,  Southwark, 

00  a  dismal,  drizzling  November  day — and 
that  wa.s  no  joke,  us  any  one  familiar  with 
a  foggy  day,  at  that  time  of  the  year,  in 
London,  can  testify.     After  much  inquiry 

1  foimd  out  Elliot's  Row.  to  which  placfl 
1  had  been  directed,  and  when  I  had  as- 
certained the  group  of  housea  in  one  of 
which  the  poet  resided,  I  had  great  diflS- 
culty  in  finding  out  the  exact  dwelling. 
The  very  people  who  lived  neirt  door  to 
Miller  did  not  know  of  such  a  person — al- 
though half  of  literarjf  London  was  ringing 
with  his  praises,  and  crying  him  up  as  a 
newly  found  genius.  Such  is  btDfi  m^Aift 
mighty  metropolis '. 


m 
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"  At  len  ng  at  nn  humble, 

but  neat  li  le,  1  was  told  by 

an  interes  ttle  girl,  that  her 

father  (lh(  here,     i  entered, 

asked  to  bc.  iresently  he  came 

down  stairs.  led   myBclf,   told 

him  I  had  read  iiia  w  s,  which  had  de- 
lighted me  by  tbt^irtri..  fulDess,  and  much 
desired  to  see  him  beTor..  I  left  town.  Ho 
very  kiiidly  shook  mo  by  the  hand,  and 
after  some  agreeable  chat,  we  made  an 

*  appointment  to  dine  with  each  other,  at  a 
chop  houae  in  the  Strand,  the  next  day. 
The  atory  of  his  life  which  he  told  me  on 
the  latter  occasion  was  to  tlie  foUow^^ 
effect: 

"  He  was  bom  on  the  borders  of  Sher- 
wood Forest,  where  Robin  Hood  and  his 
meriy  men  flouriahed  in  limes  of  old. 
From  childhood  (lie  was  then  about  five 
or  NX  and  twenty)  he  had  loved  to  wander 

I  in  the  green  woods  and  lanes,  and  uncon- 
Bcioualy  his  poetic  Bensibilitiea  were  thus 
fostered.  His  station  in  life  was  very  hum- 
ble, and  at  an  early  age  he  learned  basket- 
making,  by  which  occupa^on  he  earned  a 
bare  subsistence.  He  married  early,  and 
the  increasing  wants  of  a  family  led  bim 
to  try  the  esperiment  of  publishing  some 
poems  and  sketches,  but  owing  to  want 
of  patronage,  no  benefit  resulted  to  him. 
He  at  last  determined  to  go  to  London — 
that  fancied  paradise  of  young  authors — 
that  great  reservoir  of  talent — too  often 
the  grave  of  genius.  Thither  he  went, 
leaving  for  the  present  his  family  behind, 
and,  alighting  from  the  stage-coach,  found 
himself  in  the  Strand — a  stranger  among 
thousands,  with  just  seven  shillings  and 
sixpence  in  his  pocket.  He  soon  made 
the  melancholy  dbcovery  that  a  stranger 
in  London,  however  great  may  be  his  tal- 
ents, stands  but  a  poor  chance  of  getting 
on  without  the  assbtance  of  some  helping 
hand  ;  so,  to  keep  body  and  soul  together, 
he  set  to  work  making  baskets.  In  this 
occupation  ho  continued  some  time,  occa- 
uonally  sending  some  little  contribution  to 
the  periodicals.  At  length,  fortune  smiled 
on  her  patient  wooer.  One  day,  while  he 
was  engaged  in  bending  osiers,  be  was  sur- 
prised by  a  visit  from  Mr.  W.  H.  Harrison, 
Editor  of  the  Friendship's  Offering,  an 
English  Annual.  That  gentleman  had  seen 
one  or  two  pieces  of  Miller's,  and  had  been 
'•  strack  with  their  origtnaluy.    He 


found  him  out  after  much  labor,  and  iiskcii 

him  to  write  a  poem  for  the  fortboomina: 

volume  of  the  Offering.     Miller  told  me 

that  he  was  so  poor  then  that  he  had  not 

pen,  ink  or  paper  ;  so  he  got  some  whilej 

brown  paper,   in  which  sugar  had  hcen 

wrapped,  mixed  up  some  soot  with 

for  his  ink,  and  then  sat  down — the  back 

of  a  bellows  serving  fora  desk — and  wrot' 

his  well-known  lines  on  an  "  Old  Fountain" 

These  beautiful  verses  being  completed, 

he  sealed  his  letter  with  some  moiBlencd 

bread  for  a  wafer  and  forwarded  them,  with 

manv    hopes    and    fears,    to    tho   editor. 

re  immediately  accepted,  and  Ut, 

I  forwarded  the  poet  two  giuneai 

'  I  never  had  been  so  nch  be- 

)y  life,'  said  the  basket-maker  b> 

fancied  some  one  might  hear  of 

.^j  ine  and  try  to  rob  me  of  it ;  so.  ol 

nigiii.,  I  barred  the  door  and  went  to  h^. 

but  did  notsleep  all  night  from  deltghtand 

f,>iir  '     Miller  still,  to  his  honor,  continut^ 

tin  occupation  of  basket -making, 

jaa  noticed  by  many — among  olJi- 

ers, jady  Blessington,  whosenlforhim, 

rec(  ;nded  bis  book,  and  did  him  sub- 
stan  service.  'Often,'  snid  UiSer, 
'  have  1  been  sitting  in  Lady  Blessinglcn's 
splendid  drawing-room  in  the  morning, 
talking  and  laughing  as  familiarly  as  in  ibi 
old  house  at  home,  and,  on  the  same  even- 
ing, I  might  have  been  seen  standing  ™ 
Westminster  bridge,  between  an  appli-  I 
vender  and  a  baked-potato  merchant,  lavl' 
ing  my  baskets.'  Slillcr  now  tried  his  bud 
at  a  novel,  Rnyilon  Uoicer,  which  sgc- 
cecdcd  well,  and  then  another,  Fm  B» 
amoiid.  He  read  diligently  at  the  Britoli 
Museum,  and  was  pereei'eringly  indoslfi- 
ous.  Jord!in  took,  him  by  the  band.  inJ 
he  contributed  a  good  deal  to  the  liunn 
Gaictte.  He  is,  at  the  time  1  write,  liiB- 
self  a  publisher  Jn  Newgate  street,  Loni* 
Miller  is  rather  below  the  middle  hcirh, 
his  face  is  round  and  rosy  looking.  aniiW 
wears  a  profusion  of  light  hair.  Heb«» 
strong  Nottinghamshire  dialect,  and  p^ 
sessus  little  or  none  of  the  awkwardaeiii 


thing  to  say  of  Rorston  Gower,  Henry  " 
Godfrey  Malvern,  Jane  Grey,  etc. — Bn 
we  have  endeavored  to  (five,  thep  paiw* 
(however  faint)  of  ■ 
Miller.     We  think 


.  TlMftiw  ^JW6^j 


rural  life  and  customs,  and  it  tras 
ely,  with  but  few  exceptions,  that 
of  wrilings  has  been  much  culli- 
ir  Philip  Sidney's  Arcadia,  and 
Angler,  hod  much  of  the  spirit  of 
Geidd  and  woods.     Then  we  liad 

Cowper,  Bums,  and  Worda- 
d  Keata.  Leigh  Hunt  in  all  his 
ipecialty    "  The    Months."    Miss 

"  Our  Village,"  and  "  Belford 

with  perfume,  and  the  sweet 
country  sounds  gladdening  to 
and  tilled  with  a  cordial  and 
ipirit.  One  can  scarcely  judge 
iience  authors  like  these  exercise 
r  healthy,  sweet,  and  innocent 
TTiey  see  "  religious  meanings 
■ms  of  nature," 


■  in  ver^e  nnd  mtis 

c  dress 

sa  o(  rustic  h&i)|iiD 

esa." 

COLEBIBC 

They  cnuso  us  to  love  the  lasting  and  true, 
in  preference  to  that  which  b  fleeting  and 
false.  They  wiilU  the  fields  musing  praise. 
and  find  food  for  gratitude  and  admiration, 
from  "  the  cedar  to  the  hyssop  on  the 
wall."  Theirloveia  sincere.  '"Oiisgreen 
flowery  rock-built  earth,  the  trees,  the 
mountains,  rivers,  many  surrounding  seas ; 
that  great,  deep  sea  of  azure  that  swims 
overhead,  the  winds  sweeping  through  it 
— the  bhick  cloud  fashioning  itself  togeth- 
er— now  pouring  out  fire,  now  hail  and 
niin,"  have  from  boyhood  been  viewed  by 
Thomas  Miller  with  wonder  and  delight, 
and  deeply  has  be  studied  them.  Many 
of  the  oppressions  of  the  English  law  he 
has  attacked  with  "  a  free  and  wholesome 
sharpness,"  and  his  bold  and  independent 
nature  shineii  brightly  through  all  hh 
writings.     He  is  a  uoble  instructor 

"In  the  greiit  church  of  Nature 
Where  God  liimself  is  PrieW." 

G.  F.  D. 


DE    BENEFICIIS. 


Science  of  a  generous  roind. 
Precious  use  in  thee  I  find : 
Use,  to  show  what  honor  feels. 
And  to  bide  what  love  conceals  ; 
Use,  to  show  the  charm  of  living 
And  the  joy  of  boundless  giving. 
Leaving  givers  doubly  blest, 
And  receivers  unoppressed  ; 
Opening  fountains  in  the  heart. 
Healing  anger's  jealous  smart. 
Let  me,  though  in  humble  speech. 
Thy  refined  maiims  teacb. 

Honor's  every  gift  should  be 
Proof  of  Love's  equality. — 
Haughty  givers  most  opprcBs 
When  they  most  intend  to  bless, — 
Vested  gifts  are  made  in  vain. 
They  rejip  a  curse  who  give  to  gain.- 
Spirits  grave  and  bosoms  kind 
Greatest  joy  in  giiing  find. 
When  the  gift  is  heart,  or  mind. 

These  thy  founded  maxims  be. 
Test  of  Love's  equality. 


Cchmi  aah  Pomroy. 


COLONEL    SETH    POMEROY. 


TnK  scenes  and  actors  in  the  war  of  our 
KeYoluiion  have  been  familiar  to  us  (rom 
boyhood.  Bunker  Hill,  Lexington,  Sara- 
toga, and  Valley  Forge,  ftre  names  which 
convey  distinct  ideas  to  us  of  the  heroic 
achievements  of  our  immediate  ancestors  ; 
while  Gates,  Schuyler,  Putnam,  Greene, 
and  a  host  of  others  no  less  patriotic,  are 
well  known  to  us  as  household  friends. 
We  have  been  acqumnted  with  them  long ; 
we  have  seen  the  stage  upon  which  they 
acted  their  parts  nobly  ;  we  ourselves,  in 
the  sense  that  they  lived  for  posterity,  have 
witnessed  the  ehaructcra  which  they  as- 
sumed, and  have  pronounced  our  rerdict 
upon  them.  Though  much  is  still  to  be 
written,  and  doubtless  weU  written,  of  the 
war  of  our  Revolution,  and  of  those  who 
achieved  our  independence,  the  day  will 
never  come  in  which  we  or  our  children 
will  better  know  those  great  souls,  or  more 
truly  honor  their  imperishable  renown. 

But  there  are  olher  pages  of  our  history 
with  which  we  are  less  acquainted.  Back 
of  those  days  when  we  first  emerged  into 
the  world  of  nations,  while  we  were  hut 
■'  in  the  gristle  of  our  youth,"  and  not  yet 
hardened  into  the  bone  of  manhood,  we,  of 
the  present  age,  seldom  look.  Content 
that  we  achieved  all  that  we  demanded 
when  the  days  of  our  majority  came,  and 
that  not  even  the  strength  or  discipline  of 
our  natural  mother  could  hold  us  in  dis- 
honorable tutelage,  we  forget  the  early 
culture  which  fitted  us  for  mature  action, 
and  the  occasions  which  opened  to  us  in 
our  minority  the  secret  of  our  strength. 
We  honor  those  who  made  us  freemen,  but 
forget  those  who  taught  us  to  be  men. 
Like  the  Olympian  victor,  we  count  our 
years  from  the  first  crown  we  won,  over- 
looking those  which  witnessed  the  frequent 
defeats,  the  constant  struggles,  the  undis- 
mayed reverses,  and  the  unmitigated  toil, 
which  prepared  us  for  the  conttict,  and 
liofllly  gave  us  the  victory. 

The  history    of  New  England,  in  the 

"••"d  of  the  great    mass  of  the  present 

on,  dates  little  farther  bacV  lYian 


the  days  of  the  opposition  to 
Act ;  and  yet,  for  long  years 

the  character  of  her  populat 
veloping,  under  the  wise  but  si 
sation  of  an  oremiling  Provid 
very  point  when  it  would  sue 
sist  that  tyrannous  enactment, 
and -thirty  years  which  precec 
break  of  1774,  were  occupied 
tion  worthy  to  be  the  fathers 
achieved  our  independence, 
the  years  of  toil,  of  suffering,  ol 
effort.of  manly  counsel,  and  fe 
which  made  the  men  of  thi 
what  they  were.  Patiently, 
firm  resolution,  ever  planting 
in  the  soul.  "  the  fathers  ha 
grapes,  and  the  children's  let 
on  edge."  And  it  was  not  tht 
nor  the  Boston  Fort  Bill,  nor 
f(»eign  troops,  nor-the  faaoghl 
colonial  governors,  but  the  lor 
purpose  of  the  British  Parlii 
fested  ia  the  oppressive  meas 
years,  which  gave  strength 
and  indomitable  purpose  to 
which  contended  for  and  Wi 
pendence. 

From  among  the-se  fathers  ol 
tion,  the  names  of  a  few  hav 
to  our  own  day,  while  those  i 
leas  true-hearted,  earnest  a 
have  been  well  nigh  lost  in 
current  of  subsequent  events 
latter.  Col.  Soth  Pomeroy, 
stands  at  the  head  of  this  an 
mean  representative.  Fortui 
ing  possesion  of  his  manu.<!ct 
a  very  small  portjon  of  whic' 
seen  the  light,  it  has  appeaj 
undesirable  to  select  a  few  of 
eidate  contemporaneous  ac 
events,  and  introducing  then 
notice  of  the  writer,  and  the  i 
they  chronicle,  to  usher  them 
before  the  public. 

Col.  Pomeroy  was  a  native 
dent  of  Northampton,  in  J 
\  ^a\" .    Ue  was  descended 


C»)Hi(r;!lbS''lK>MI«Sr. 


ics  in  the  colony,  being  of  the 
ration  from  Eltwced  Pomeroy, 
Togenitor  of  all  the  Pomcroys 
id  States,  who,  emigrating  to 
J  from  Devonshire  in  the  year 
ettled  in  Dorchester,  ncarBos- 
erwards  removed  to  the  banks 
lent  river.     T!iia   Eltweed   is 

to  have  been  a  man  of  good 
■ing  his  pedigree  back  to  Sir 
'omeroy,  a  fftvoril«  knight  of 
Iformanily,  whom  he  accompa- 
Sngland,  acting  a.  cooapicuoas 
bfttOe  of  Hastings,  and  ofter- 
bg  a  castle  called  Berry  Pome- 
preservation,  upon  the  grants 
eeived  from  the  crown.  Dis- 
1  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts 
shop  Laud,  and  being  a  man  of 

independent  mind,  Eltweed 
icompiinied  by  a  large  number 
J,  mostly  men  of  good  circum- 
in  respectable  slandjng,  deter- 
nove  to  America.  Like  most 
inters  of  that  age,  he  was  a 
aving  for  many  years  carried 
less  of  making  guns  U>  a  large 
with  much  reputation.  Upon 
merica,  he  closed  his  business, 
he  greater  portion  of  his  stock 
jught  with  him  only  his  tools, 
lence  of  several  years  in  Wind- 
e    province  of  Massachusetts 

him  a  grant  of  one  thousand 
id  on  the  Connecticut,  on  the 
bis  cstablishbg  his  business  as 
within  the  bounds  of  the  prov- 
id  so ;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact, 

the  se^n  generations  which 
Led  him,  there  has  been  lacking 
In  the  direct  male  branch  of 
'ollower  of  the  original  trade, 
iclo  of  the  tools  of  the  old  pro- 
he  family,  which  be  brought 
id,  known  to  be  still  in  exist- 
originat  anvil,  now  in  the  pos- 
smuel  Pomeroy,  Esq.,  of  Pitls- 
',  for  more  than  thirty  years,  a 
Lctor  with  the  United   Stales 

banks  of  the  bciiutiful  Con- 
he  midst  of  those  broad  inter- 
■weeping  from  the  base  of 
spread  themselves  towards 
*ne  south  in  green  espla- 
id  by  a  pure,  uaaiied,  / 


and  rigid,  puritanic  population,  whose  faith 
knew  no  relaxation  from  the  most  literal 
injunctionsof  the  Mosaic  law,  was  the  buth- 

flace  and  home  of  Col.  Seth  Pomeroy. 
rom  the  time  of  his  birth,  on  the  20th  of 
May,  A.  D.  I70G,  until  his  death,  on  the 
IBth  of  February  in  1717,  bis  family  was 
known  and  respected  throughout  the  col- 
ony ;  and,  during  a  full  half  of  that 
eighteenth  century,  no  man  stood  higher 
in  the  love,  and  honor,  and  esteem  of  the 
hardy  population  of  western  Massachu- 
setts than  he  did. 

His  boyhood  and  youth,  with  the  inter- 
vals of  a  few  weeks  of  schooUtig,  in  the 
phrase  of  the  day,  every  winter,  without 
which  the  laws  of  the  Puritans  allowed  no 
boy  to  grow  to  manhood,  were  spent  in 
learning  the  trade  of  his  fathers.  He 
afterwards  became  so  thorough  a  work- 
man in  the  making  of  guns,  tliat  the  In- 
dians of  the  Five  Nations  and  of  the  Can- 
adaa  sent  deputations  with  their  furs,  an- 
nually,  for  many  years  to  Northampton  to 
exchange  them  for  his  rifle-s.  Indeed,  he 
himself  was  unexcelled  as  a  certain  thol,  and 
in  his  younger  days  was  known  to  return 
from  his  farm,  near  the  foot  of  Mount 
Tom,  some  five  or  six  miles  from  North- 
ampton, with  a  deer,  a  bear,  and  a  wolf, 
as  the  result  of  a  single  day's  sporting.  He 
continued  the  manufacture  of  guns,  not- 
withstanding bis  frequent  and  long  ab- 
sences from  home  in  the  service  of  th 
province,  for  many  years,  employing  many 
hands,  and  meeting  most  of  the  home  de- 
mand for  muskets  from  his  own  works. 

Col.  Pomeroy  was  married  to  Mary 
Hunt  of  Northampton,  on  the  Hth  De- 
cember, 1732.  From  tliis  time,  or  soon 
afler  this,  he  was  largely  employed  in  the 
public  service.  At  that  early  day,  while 
the  western  section  of  Massachusetts  was 
infested  by  tribes  of  roving  Indians,  and 
the  axe  of  the  pioneer  had  not  yet  been 
heard  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Housato- 
nio,  no  small  portion  of  the  public  money, 
and  of  the  forces  at  its  command,  were 
employed  in  opentag  roads  through  the 
western  frontier  to  Albany,  and  in  erecting 
forts  on  the  north-western  line  of  the  pror- 
inre.  Probably  no  man  in  New  England 
was  better  fitted  to  superintend  duties  like 
these,  and  no  man  of  that  day  certainly  had 
more  to  do  with  them.  To  \ib  sa^awX.'B . 
prudence  and  fores^ht,  occom^axacA,  ^ 


Coiond  Seth  Pomermf. 


great  activity  querable  resolu- 

tion. Berkshin  indebted  for  the 

lirsl    great    '  ss    through    her 

mountain*,  I  sccesa  of  emigra- 

tion to  her  I  r  a  general  coin- 

roUsion  from  --.jei-  rnalT,  Col.  Pomc- 
roy  labored  assiduouL.^  .a  this  great  duty 
for  many  ycais  of  the  parly  part  of  his 
life,  and  the  success  which  his  untiring  in- 
dustry gave  cyenluBlly  to  oil  his  projects  for 
the  public  weal,  accomplished  much  for 
bb  future  reputation. 

In  1745,  Pomeroy  accepted  a  commis- 
sion aa  Major  in  the  eipediiion  which  was 
ral^d  against  Louiaburg,  on  the  island  of 
Cape  Breton.  PerbopsDooneeventinlhe 
caily  history  of  the  hew  Eoglund  colonies 
more  clearly  exhibits  the  temper  and 
spirit  of  the  people,  than  ibis  does.  All 
Europe  seemed  convulsed  with  war. 
France  and  Knglond,  without  adequate 
cause,  became  mmgled  in  the  melee,  and 
like  two  mastifis,  scarce  rested  from  recent 
strife,  sprang  from  their  kennels  and  rushed 
to  the  fray.  Before  the  news  of  an  infiuc- 
tion  of  peace  had  reached  New  England, 
a  bod^  of  French  from  Cape  Breton  had 
surprised  the  Ultle  English  ganison  of  Cau- 
seau,  and  destroying  the  fort,  plundering 
the  tisheries,  and  burning  the  buijiiiugs, 
had  carried  to  Louishurg  eighty  men  as 
prisoners  of  war.  The  people  of  Kew 
Enj,'lund  were  in  great  alarm,  for  they 
could  expect  no  aid  from  the  mother  coun- 
trj-,  and  were  of  themselves  ill  able  to 
sustain  the  burden  of  a  war.  The  temper 
i)f  till;  people,  however,  was  aroused,  and 
Massachusetts,  obtiuning,  by  a  single  vote 
in  majority,  the  acquiescence  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  an  expedition  against  Louishurg, 
prepared  for  the  conflict.  Solicited  to  en- 
gage in  the  enterprise,  Pennsylvania  fur- 
nished a  small  supply  of  provisions,  New 
York  of  ammunition.  New  England  fur- 
nished the  men.  From  New  lliimps 
Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  a 
more  than  four  thousand  troops  were 
listed  for  the  expedition.  The  fishermen 
of  Marblehend,  chased  from  the  fishing 
bunks  bv  French  privateers,  gladly  lei 
forth  in  tho  enterprise,  while  to  support 
them,  with  no  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
war,  bnt  with  hardy  fiimes  and  fearless 
'  •  instead,  gathered  the  ploughmen  of 
c,  the  lumbermen  of  the  Ken- 
imters  of  the  Penobscot,  t\\e 


pioneers  of  Fort  Massachmetts,  and  tbe 
quiet  hnsbandmen  from  the  banks  of  ihc 
Connecticut.  On  the  last  day  of  April, 
1745,  the  little  fleet,  containiag  oaly  iis 
one-and-twenty  CJinnon,  landed  its  proniLi- 
CDOus  soldiery  to  bombard  a  city,  whos* 
walls  of  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  aurroimd- 
ed  b y  a  ditch  of  eighty  feet  to  itidth,  were 
fortified  by  two  hundred  and  thirteen  can- 
non, and  manned  by  sixteen  hundred  men. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  ihe  youivg 
Major  thus  writes  in  his  journal : — 

■•  Tn-sday.  AjrrH  30. 1745.— This  wbb  ■  f»ir. 

nomine.     We  came  in  eight,  »uo  oae 

I,  of  C>ai9liQrg.     I'here  sppnivd  i 

gicoi  I, uiiber  of  French  marching  up  the  *r«- 

BJde  tow&rd  Cabarougb  Ba;-,  to  prevent  onrpeo- 

□ie'i  landing  ;  but  oa  cguick  as  poasiUe,  though 

tfw.  I  in  Eo  hieh  as  to  m«ke  it  diffieoll,  oni 

re  00  sTiore,  and  the  men,  epnngin* 

'oremoGi,  ran  to  meet  the  French,  ani 

hotoftliem.     Thero  waa  a  eHotI  bni 

Em>|>ci   fagement.     Two  of  the  Fteoeh  wrrr 

hilled  oi   the  spot,  one  was  taken  priMinai,  mad 

several     were   wounded,  wliile  we  had  imv 

killed,  and  two  c-nly  slightly  wounded.    IV 

French  ran  off  a^  fnet  as  ItiJey  could,  our  men 

following  them,  huE  the  woods  being  vecy  iMdi 

they  BooQ  got  oal  of  eight.     Tbe  Uood'rf  a«r 

boys  being  op.  numbers  followed  for  the  tnalf 

as   fast  an  they  landed,  and  finally   got  rui'inl 

ihem,  BO  that  by  tiie  n:'xt   morning  they  M 

killed  two  more,  taken  ttiree  inore  pri8one7*.tnil   a, 

chased  the  rest  into  the  town.     ^Vc  all  lanM  1 , 

eafe,  though  in  great  danger,  and   encunp»J  /^ 

that  night  on  Cape  Breton."  i-. 

After  investing  the  city  of  Loubbur^fr  L-^ 
more  thana  month,  with  no  apparent  H(K  Jt— 

of  a  surrender,  it  might  be  supposed  UB 
the  hearts  of  tiie  besiegers  would  he  &■ 
comfited.     That  such  was  not  the 
the  following  letter  shows  very  plainly  :-■ 

"  From  the  Grand  Bultrtf  l\  mUa  norA^ 
Ihe  Cilt/  of  houiiburg.  May  (if  8fi,  l?*i 

"  Mr   Dear   Wife  :— Notwithstaadiif  • 
many  dangers  and  hazards  1  have  beenia^ 
I  left  you,  yet  I  have  been,  through  tbe  (•  » 
nesH  of  Ciod,  preserved.    Thoueh  oiufli  ftl* 
ried  with  the  great  buunese  I  have  iipM  41, 
hands,  1  cheerfully  go  on  with  iL    I  hi« 
to  write  with  but  little  lime,  and  shall  tho 
only  fiive  some  liinla. 

"  The  Grand  Battre  is  ours.     BeT 
lered  it,  the  people  had  fled  out  of  i* 
over  to  the  town,  but  had  aloppi 
holes  of  the  cunnon.     Gen«" 
me  the  oiersight  of  ■ 
inithem  out,  and  tho 


Colond  Selh  Pom 


Ireds  or  Ihnn  were  Bred  tram  tlie  city  und 
sdand  fort,  striking  some  the  Bnttit,  booio 
wnule,  and  some  in  our  vf  ry  midst,  yet  none 
i  were  hart,  and  us  soon  as  we  could  ret 
EBDixin  clear,  we  gave  them  fire  for  fire. 
isbnrg  is  an  exceedini;  strong,  hmidi^MiM 
well  situated  place,  wlui  a  fine  )iarbor.  It 
IB  impregnable,  but  wo  have  been  to  lue- 
ful  hitbcrlo,  Iliat  I  do  not  doubt  but  Prori- 
•e  will  deliver  il  into  our  hands.  It  looks 
iDugb  our  campaign  wodd  last  long,  but  I 
ivilliiig  [o  slay  till  God's  lime  comes  to  de- 
r  the  cil;  into  nur  hands,  which  I  do  not 
A  will  in  good  time  be  done.  We  have 
them  up  on  every  side,  and  slili  are  making 
works  stronger  azainst  them.  Their 
MS  are  compact,  for  which  reason  our  bombs 
t  do  mach  hurt,  and  distress  Ibem  in  a  great 

Hf  dear  wife,  I  expect  to  be  gone  longer 

1  home  than  I  did  when  I  left  it,  but  I  dosire 

to  think  of  returning  till  Louisbui^  is  taken. 

>pe  God  will  enable  you  to  sohniit  quielly 

is  wiil,  whatever  tt  may  be,  and  enable  you 

1  courage  and  good  oiTiduct  lo  go  through 

.great  business  Uiat  is  now  upon  your  hands, 

not  think  your  time  ill-spent  in  teaching 

governing  your  family  acconlina  lo  the 

■dofGod  * 

The  affuira  at  home  I   can  order   nothing 

lit,  but  must  wholly  leave  Iliero, hoping  ihey 

be  well  cared  for.     My  kind  love  to  Mrs. 

elland,  tny  duly  to  Mother  Uiuit,  and  love 

others  and  Hitlers  all. 

dy  dear  wife,  if  it  he  the  will  orGod,  1  hope 

■your  plea-tant  face  again ;  hut  if  God  in 

>ly  and  sovereign  providence  hath  ordered 

irwiae,  1  hope  to  have  a  glorious  meeting 

-OQ  in  the  kingdom   of  Heaven,  where 

ire  no  ware,  nor  fatiguing  matcljei,  am 

[  cannon,  nor  cracking  liombshells.  nul 

unpaigDs,  but  an  eternity  to  spend  ir 

harmony  and  andistiirbed  peace.     This 

earty  dt'sire  and  prayer  of  him  that  ia 

ing  hnaband,  Heth  Pomebov." 

the  cottage  in  the  bosom  of  New 
,  whore  "  there  is  much  concern 
le  enpedition,"  leaving  her  ehij- 
om  she  "  orders  after  the  word  of 
the  care  of  ''  Mother  Hunt,"  the 
stealing  upon  her  "  pleasant  fnce"' 
ig  no  inroails  upon  her  brave 
frereth  thtis ; — 

"  NoTlkampInn,  Juw37,  1745. 
(WED  iBD  Dear  HttsB.'iiin  : — llie 
yours  reached  me,  rejoicing  to  hejir 
)  alire  and  in  health,  glory  in  the 
rer  of  man.  O  thou,  my  longed 
nder  hiiEb^ind,  you  are  in  an 
<t  God  Tulea  their  hearts.     I 


write  not  knowing  what  will 
inftniie  Power  give  you  to  ttw 
high  places  of  the  enemy,  preservi 
deaih,  be  your  shield,  strength,  eupi 
■,  deliverer   from  harm,  keeper 
and  all   fire,  your  guide  and  iuslru< 
your  dangerous  engngemcnls  and  VA*. 
dertakings.     Your  bibors  arc  greul, 
many,   and  an  esposedncas   to  snddi 
awaits  you.     Hy  heart  is  wldi  you ; 
distrosHed  and  mucb  tnined  for^ou.    1 
be  uiy  eupiwrt,  in  whoso  hand  is  lb"  •■ 
all  life  and  the  soul  of  all  living, 
enable  lue  to  trust  his  goodness, 
and  rely  on  his  mercy,  ^11  ilie  evi       |> 
divine  galea  blow  a  heavenly  calm.     & 
husband,  suR'er  no  anxious  thought  U 
your  mind  about  me,  your  tender  olfi<pri 
bjfiae^^at  home.  WeareallinaChristiai 
sociog  divine  favors, 
lends  are  ready  upon  a 
to  alTird  their  assistance  when  needed 
quired.     I  am  in  health,  and  aJeo  tlie  fa 
present.     No  evil  at  any   time   huh   oi^vi 
si  nee  your  departure,     blr.  Pease   hath  I 
faithful  in  your  ehop  business,  and  bchuveai 
good  content,  and  by  these  presents  his  due 
gartts.     Selh,  your  other  liule  self  and  seoi 
name,  I  have  sent  down  lo  New  Haven  abou 
month  ago.     Our  dear  and  tender  paren 
brelliren  and  i>isters  are  in  hcaliii — kinsfolk  m 
all  others  in  Ihia  town,  not  one  person  sick  th 
1  know  of     Divine  Providence  smiles  as  thoug 
our  enemy  Uiis  summer  would  bo  reairmine< 
and  our  peace  notdisturbcd.     The  whole  tow 
is  much  moved  with  concern  for  the  expoditioi 
how  Providence  will  order  the  affair,  for  whic 
religious  moelings  eveiy  week  in  town  at 
maintained.     My  dear  husband,  I  leave  you  i 
the  hand«  of  God,  deairing  to  puhmit  to  hia  wil 
wlialever  it  may  be. 

"  Please  to  write  every  opportunity.  M 
Sweettand  sendb  his  kind  love  to  you.  M 
love  to  you  in  the  bonds  of  peace,  and  ma 
Ijud  grant  you  to  see  much  of  iHvine  goudueai 
all  which  is  the  true  desire  of  your  dutiful  an 
loving  wife.  Mart  Pomebot. 

"To  Major  Seth  Pomeroy,  inthe  expedilia 
agtunst  Capo  Breton,  these." 

Think  of  that !  With  hard  work  nil  da 
long,  "  erecting  fascine  batteries,"  viewin 
fialient  angles,  "  boring  out  the  touch-holt 
of  spiked  guns,"  dragging  cannon  "  ov< 
boggy  morosEes,  for  which  Joo  Mescn 
of  New  Hampahiro  had  iuvented  Blcdc< 
that  they  raigh  I  not  stick  aguu  m  the  mud, 
and  "giving  the  enemy  lire  for  fire,"  ot 
young  Major,  "  after  prayer  at  night,  re« 
hia  wife's  letter  aloud  "  lo  hia  compan; 
"  Fiijhl.mn  braec  boi)t,for  (h«  whole  tow* 
luoced  with   concern  hviv    Frocidwce ' 


Coionel  Sah  Pomeni/. 


tf  Mr/Hi 


tmrg  mti.     FigiUftr  Ike  Lord  w 
tmrMt.     WU  tluiU  be  agmmtl  uV 

80,  too,  the  <iM  mn,  a  rrBc  of  ihe 
nth  century,  Emm  bow  one  htmdrcd  and 
cigbtT  ytan  ago,  then  paat  sereDtr.  thus 
■rites: — 

KOe  lid).  1745. 


M«  gmenll;  wd,  UmmJ  be  God. 
I»  bar  froca  j«a  and  the  fleet  and  anay 
B  ■articular  aceoont  of  the  bignenaiMl  rtreneUi 
ortbe  nty  LotfrfMicb,  tbe  h^lii  of  the  Mb, 
Ac,  )rcnir  momtt  and  interant  agaimt  acalHig 
the  «raHa,  ur  I  ■qwoae  that  if  joaga  innd« 
of  tha  eiifthe  place  U  not  taken,  for  lecinclDde 
that  cvcTjp  liooae  it  so  atrvng  that  they  arc  afler 
a  aort  a  caMlo.  But  tU»e  things  I  tnatl  leai 
ti)  thtwe  vho  ore  on  the  spot,  who  are  the  besi 
jtul^rca.  But  atilt  we  want  to  hear  of  all  the 
nwti  of  war  iJiat  eaioc  from  Prance  being  taken. 
But  we  dwire  patiently  "         --'•"- 


In  hu  providence,  hath  remarkably  alirred  Dp  i 
this  town  a  spirit  of  prayer  for  victory  in  this 
mnd  (-xpodili'jn,  and  i  hear  aUo  throngboul 
toe  land,  lor  in  this  town  the  parcnLs  and  aome 
Other  relation*  of  those  gone  in  the  expedition, 
have  conrtantly  act  apart  Koie  timeevorr  week 
to  pray  to  God  for  flitccesa  hi  IhU  grand  nffitir. 
And  we  hai-G  reawjn  lo  conrliide  iliat  it  liath 
not  \KKn  in  vain  ;  for  Uod  halh  in  ;i  very  re- 
markable manner  amiled  upon  the  6eel  and 
■nny,  and  we  really  hope  and  carneElly  pray 
that  llio  l»rd  of  Ito«t5  and  God  of  Annies 
would  Btill  bo  on  our  tide,  and  then  tlicre  is  no 
danger  but  your  enlerpriiie  will  be  crowned  witli 
glory  and  triumph.  Be  much  in  prayer;  ab- 
Htain  from  all  appearance  of  evil ;  watch  par- 
ticularly Bgainat  thoiic  sins  a  soldier's  life  ex- 
pcneth  onu  unio ;  and  above  all  tbings,  kerp 
alwnya  the  fear  of  God  before  yonr  eye.'*,  and 
that  will  be  a  Becurity  (o  yon  living  or  dying. 

"  With  rorpecl  to  your  btinincsa  at  home,  all 
goeH  on  well.  Your  wife  manajjea  Ibe  affairs 
wilh  conduct  and  courage,  and  indeed  thono 
Bho  was  unacquainted  witii  before  you  went 
■way.  Peaao  dotli  well  in  a  wonderful  man- 
ner, wiUi  u  little  additional  encourage menl  1 
promised  liirn. 

"  My  service  to  the  Genera!.  My  due  re- 
garda  to  Com.  Warren.  The  Lord  prepare  and 
prosper  yon,  and  return  you  all  again  10  your 
rtapoclire  bomes,  ia  the  desire  and  prayer  of 
your  loving  and  a&ectionale  father, 

"  EbEREZER  I'OMEHOT. 

"  To  Maj.  SclU  Pomeroy  at  Cape  Breion." 


tbe  expeditXMi  fwnpetvd  mai 
waalakeo.  OotbeStkof  Ai 
nearly  ire  OMMUba'  afawmcc,  M 
roy  lUanKd  hatae.  TW  ti«p 
day,  leisurely  maldng  fas  mm 
tak«a  b»  teat  after  bnak£ist 
r<»d  can,  and  makes  an  euty 
his  famOy  in  XortbampbM.  i 
contrast,  we  sabjaia  like  last  a 
in  the  Lonisburg  jonmal : — 


«  Ttiadin,A 
led   my   onaii 


^romwel^s  Holdiers,  "  fighting  for 
DO  Jic,"  it  is  Dot  wondurful  ttmt 


>,] 
NoTthamptML 

-W<ihMAn,1(k.— Lodged  atl 
WillkmB,  and  Undly  eoteitaine 
the  moniing  aet  ont,  and  arrivBd 
Capt.  Conniver's,  Brookfield.  ] 
Qpoo  free  coM. 

"  Tkwfdaj,  8fi.— Went  tfat*  B 
lo  Brigadier  Du  igbl'a,eat  bnsk&at 
Dwig^L  Came  lo  Cold  Spnog 
Arrived  home  at  Norlhampton  aha 

During  the  ten  yeWB  which  t 
Louisburg  eipeditiiMi,  Major  Pc 
several  offices  of  inisl  in  the  se 
country.  In  two  inalancea  I 
body  of  men  and  marched  in 
now  the  Stale  of  Vermont,  to  t 
poct<3d  invasion  from  Canada. 
command  of  Fort  Massachu&e 
extreme  norlh-westem  border  0 
reconstructing  its  fortihcatioa 
hirging  itfl  outposts.  It  was  d< 
year  1755,  however,  that  he 
called  into  the  field.  Though 
been  no  open  rupture  between  1 
England  since  the  treaty  of  Aii-1 
in  17t8,  the  French  settleme 
country  had  been  gradually  i 
croachments  upon  our  frontiers. 
these.  General  Braddock  had  h 
Virginia,  to  act  in  conjunction  wil 
nial  force,  in  that  direction ; 
Shirley,  Commander-in-chief  a 
Gsty'a  armies  in  America,  led  an 
against  Niagara,  and  Sir  Williai 
commanded  an  expedition  agai 
Point.  Of  the  forces  which  wen 
by  MassachusctlH,  Pomeroy  first 
ud  us  Lieutenant  Colonel,  andupo 
of  Williams,  the  founder  of  Willia 
in  Massac husetla,  as  Colonel. 
tiiousand  troops  were  fumishe 
England  and  New  York  for  the 
Advancing   from  Albany  in  J 


Cobma  Seih  Pomeroy. 


id  Ut  the  southern  extremity 
nrgfl,  and  leomiDg  that  thi 
erected  additional  works  at 
.  Johnson  concluded  to  push 
tendisg  to  make  ivn  attack 
}iDt  before  the  defences  should 
d.  Before  rcBching  the  point 
n,  intelligence  wfts  received  of 
of  a  lai^  body  of  troops  un- 
Jicskau,  an  able  French  Gen- 
:k  them.  The  army  was  im- 
ought  to  a  stand,  and  selecting 
avorable  ground  as  the  place 
;,  it  was  resolved  to  erect  forti- 
i  stAnd  upon  the  defensive, 
of  September,  news  being  re- 
le  camp  that  a  party  of  the 
approaching,  Johnson  ordered 
take  command  of  one  thousand 
TO  hundred  Indians,  and  ad- 
it them.  Coming  uneipectcdly 
lOle  body  of  thg  enemy,  the  de- 
as  entirely  routed  ;  many  were 
g  whom  was  Williams,  and  the 
ven  back  to  the  intrenchments. 
in  pursuit  of  the  fu^tives  to 
fhich  be  seemed  to  huve  a  fair 

carrying,  Dieakau  gallantly 
e  intrenchments  and  for  sev- 
maintained  the  contest  with 
The  final  result  was,  how- 
e  assailant*  were  completely  re- 
the  loss  of  more  than  one  thou- 
ieskau  wounded  and  taken  pris- 
10  retreating  forces  being  sud- 
jd  by  a  small  detachment  from 
J  place,  abandoned  their  bag- 
ok  to  flight. 

aal  of  Colonel  Pomeroy,  kept 
care  through  the  whole  time 
dilioD,  furnishes,  according  to 
of  the  late  William  L.  Stone — 
irhaps  better  acquainted  with 
of  the  French  War  in  this 
D  any  man  living,  and  who  was 
life  of  Sir  William  Johnson  at 
his  death — "  n  complete,  suc- 
jar  account  of  the  Crown  Point 
>f  great  interest  in  its  narrative, 
liable  worth  to  the  historian." 
(ill  permit  us  to  insert  but  few 

the  journal,  and  one  or  two 
wing  light  upon  the  character 
r  and  upon  the  expedition. 

July  ^A,  IT76 — Showery  at  night. 


General  Johnson  came  to  AIlDany.  I  supped 
with  him  at  Landlard  Luttridge's,  and  remain- 
ed in  coDvenuition  with  him  until  past  eleven  at 
the  clock,  lie  ia  a  luiio  of  large  size,  with  a, 
pleasant  face,  piercing  eye,  roudy  communica- 
tioD,  and  pleasing  manners,  though  sometimes 
very  abrupt. 

"  Wairinday,  Sih. — The  army,  which  was 
encampeil  two  miles  below  Albany,  tbe  Gene- 
ral went  down  to  review,  tliey  being  mustered 
in  rogimentttl  anier. 

"ThuTiday,  Il(i,~Gov.  Shirley  came  to 
town  with  several  officers  and  two  companien 
of  soldiers  Tor  bis  army.  At  bis  arrival  the 
cannon  in  the  fart  were  discliarged,  and  tbe 
field  officers  wailed  npon  the  Governor,  and 
drank  a  gla^  of  wine  with  him. 

"  Tvaday,  39/ft. — This  dsy  General  Lyman 
gave  orilera  for  all  our  array,  now  at  Stillwater, 
lo  remove  up  lo  Saratoga.  Our  atores  wore 
put  into  the  bateaux  and  we  all  marched  off  be- 
tween eleven  and  twelve  o'clock. 


Thwsdmj,  31s(. — A  fairday.     Three  han- 

I  men  were  sent  up  mwaroa  the  carrying 

place  to  mend  the  roada,  and  fifty  down  (owanU 


Stillwater  to  mend  tbe  bridges.  1  sent  several 
men  lothe  fort  at  Saratoga  to  search  for  cannon 
bulls.  They  dug  ap  about  UCIO  shot,  and 
brought  them  to  our  camp,  which  n-aa  abont  a 
mile  above  the  old  fort.  Saratoga  is  a  rich, 
fertile  Boil,  full  of  feed,  and  though  well  stocked 
with  cattle  and  hon>es,  yet  loaded  with  grass 
more  than  tlie  cattle  can  ent. 

"  Wednesday,  Avgml  Slk. — A  fair  day.  The 
scouts  sent  out  yesterday  returned  lo-day,  bring- 
ing no  news  of  the  enemy.  A  soldier,  one 
Bickerstaff,  was  wbipt  for  profane  swearing 
with  one  hundred  kshes,  and  (Irummedoiit  of  the 
army  with  a  rope  about  his  neck,  and  ordered 
to  be  sent  to  a  convenient  place,  there  to  be  kept 
till  the  Crown  Point  expedition  waa  over." 

SETH  poMEHor  TO  ma  wife. 

"  Albany.  July  15,  I75S. 
"  My  Dear  : — I  have  slipped  several  opportu- 
nilics,  hoping  [o  be  able  lo  infonn  you  more  par- 
ticularly how  things  appear,  than  1  can  even 

"  I  con  only  sat  now,  that  the  army  in  gene- 
ral are  well  and  in  high  spirits.  I  know  of 
nothing  now  to  hinder  our  marching  but  want 
of  stores,  which  we  are  expecting  up  the  river 
every  day.  Governor  Shirley  is  here.  Gen. 
Johnson  is  here  also.  So  fur  as  I  am  ac- 
quainted with  Gen.  Jolinson,  he  appears  to  be 
a  gomlemun  of  great  modealy,  yet  free  and 
pleasant.  We  have  frequent  news  from  tbe 
Ohio  by  Indiuis  whom  Ucn.  Jolmgon  bath  sent 
some  time  ago  to  Gen.  Rraddock.  The  last 
came  hero  yesterday,  twenty-five  days  from 
thence.  His  army  were  then  not  above  two 
days'  march  from  tlie  enemy.  1'he  Indians  are 
said  to  be  daily  leaving  tbe  Frenchi  who  <Ncte 
trembling  for  fear.    GGD«ra\Ureddo<:Vmu«ta«& 


Cohnd  Selh  Pomeroy. 


with  such  care  and  regulatitv,  that  the  ecnuts 
of  the  enemy  nre  able  to  get  no  ativatita^  or 
t!io  wagons  or  tha  anny.  Upon  the  n^ole 
ibal  1  hear,  I  think  there  is  tlie  Ereatest  proba- 
biUty  that  Bntddock  iBinaHlcrcirtheUhioberore 
this  time.  We  hear  of  Indians  daily  up  and 
liown  the  rivor,  seeking  opportunity  to  pick  off 
onr  men,  but,  blcttsed  be  God,  there  halh  none 
fallen  into  ihoir  hands  yet,  though  I  doily  fear 
there  will.  The  people  in  thin  place  are  kind, 
and  seem  to  be  hearty  to  put  forward  the  expe- 
dition. Gov.  Shirley  halh  made  no  public  at- 
tempt jet  to  get  any  of  our  army  with  him ; 
what  he  designit  this  day,  I  cannot  tell,  as  ha 
sent  a  aoiieant  thii<  morning  deeiring  me  to  dine 
with  him,  and  I  suppose  tl^  rest  of  the  field 
officers  are  invited  also. 

"  My  love  to  my  children :  service  to  Mr. 
Bly ;  and  Einrere  love  lu  my  dear  wife  from 
ber  lovinff  hiixband,  Seth  Pomeboy. 

"  To  Mrs.  Mary  Pomeroy,  at  NortJiampton." 


"  NorHwrnjitoTi,  Augu$l  9/A,  1755. 
"  HoKokED  AND  Dear  Kjr  : — The  most  len- 
der regard  which  I  hear  to  yon,  conplrains  me 
to  let  you  know  how  I  and  your  family  do  in 
your  absence,  by  every  opportunity  which  pre- 
sents itself;  knowin)r  that  hereby  1  roBV  ro- 
joico  yon  in  your  difficullies,  which,  if  I  snould 
refose  to  do,  I  should  be  tmwortby  to  be  called 
~  Ibe  wife  o(  m  tender  a.  husband  u  yourself. 
The  reading  of  your  departing  from  Albany, 
Tsiscd,  at  first,  a.  cnmitiulion  in  my  nnxiou^ 
breast  for  you,  but  knowing  it  must  bo  so,  I 
endeavored  to  calm  myself,  and  commit  you  to 
Him  who  has  heretofore  protected  you,  trusting 
that  [[e  will  still  care  for  vou  and  for  af.  You 
may  know  by  these  that  1,  your  anxious  wife, 
am,  (hroQgh  Divine  goodness,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  health,  and  1  car nestlv  pray  that  they  may 
find  you  so.  Your  children  also  arc  well,  Huil 
by  these  present  their  doty  to  their  tender  and 
beloved  father.  The  business  goea  on  wi;ll, 
Captain  Witt's  guns  are  donr,  tliongh  he  lias 
not  yet  come  for  them.  I  received  yours,  dated 
3l8t  past,  and  was  exceeding  glad  to  hear  of 
your  heallli.  Be  kind  i^nough  to  let  mc  know 
something  particular  concerning  the  general 
Gcheme  ana  affiir,  fcr  1  truEt  to  what  I  have 
from  you.  Indeed,  I  am  truly  concerned  for 
you  and  ihoac  with  you.  You  have  doubtless 
lieard  of  Gen.  Braddock'a  defeat,  and  how  Ihe 
salvation  of  the  whole  ariiiy  from  destruction 
was  made,  under  God,  by  a  young  American 
officer  named  George  Waaiiington.  I  pray  this 
news  may  not  dishearten  yon.  Remember 
that  after  the  defeat  of  Ihe  I-ord's  people  at  Ai, 
Ibe  kings  of  the  land  combined  together,  end 
IboQght  they  would  cut  them  off,  but  the  Lord 
bid  other  tbonghts  about  them.     Such  things 


who  knoweth  Ui 
'ginning.     In  iho  expectalion  of 


hearing   from  you  often,  I,  who  i 

affectiunaie  wife,  subscrilw  my  ni 

Mary  t 


0   COL.    1SBAEK 

"  Lake  Offirge,  Sepl 
"  HosoBED  AKB  Dexh  Sih  : — i 
a  memorable  day.  I,  lieing  iha  i 
cer  in  Col.  Ephraim  Williatna'  n 
posed  to  be  hving,  ^ink  it  my  i- 
know  what  happened  Ihe  8th  of 
whicii  was  yesterday.  This  fo 
this  two  of  the  dock  having  been  f 
cil,  and  many  letters  w  &;  writl 
excused  for  my  ahortneaB  and  imj 
"On  the  SHl)bath,juBt  at  night, 
that  a  large  body  of  men  march 
creek  southwardly.  Supposing 
tended  to  cut  off  our  wagons,  c 
fort  at  tlie  carrying  place,  wo  4 
nioming  about  laiK)  men,  near 
being  Indians,  commanded  by  Ci 
Col.  Whiting,  and  Col.  Cole  of  I 
lo  attack  them-  Whiting  was  i 
Cole  bringing  np  the  rear,  and  O 
King  of  the  Six  Nations,  before  « 
liams.  When  they  bad  advanced 
miles,  the  guns  began  to  fire.  It 
tween  t«n  and  eleven  o'clock.  ' 
solvea  into  as  good  a  poaition  of  d 
could,  not  knowing  out  what  ot 
retreat  and  bring  the  enemy  npon 
great  surprise,  it  was  not  long  be 
treated.  Those  who  came  lirst  v 
wonniied  men  with  them,  and 
flocked  in  by  hundreds,  a  pcrpetu 
kept  up  ami  drawing  nearer  ani 
nearly  13  o'clock,  when  the  en 
sight.  The  regulars  marched,  i 
could  tell,  about  six  deep,  and  nearl 
in  length,  in  cloac  order,  ihe  India 
lars  at  the  last  wing  helter^koltei 
k'ing  full  of  them.  They  came 
twenty  rods,  and  lired  in  regular 
we  soon  broke  their  orderly  firi 
pieces  among  them.  The  Indians 
nns  directly  took  trees,  within  hnxii 
They  fought  with  undaunted  coon 
5  of  the  clock  in  the  aflcrnooo, ' 
the  ground.  I  cannot  tell  our  loai 
of  the  enemy  yet  with  any  cerlunl 
as  they  retreated,  I  ran  out  upon 
befcire  wliere  I  Blood  lo  fight,  ai 
dead  nod  three  wounded.  Amoi 
WHS  the  General  of  the  French  a 
aid,  whom  I  ordered  carried  to  n 
cjime  with  full  assurance  to  lodge 
that  night,  and  to  his  great  eurnni 
blessed  be  God,  as  a  wouodM  e 
Williams  was  shot  itead  in  a  wot 
furo  he  h<id  time  to  lire  hia  gun  ' 
was  also  shot  mortally  before  hi 
er,  Lieut.  Pomeroy,  I  ha-"- 
being  well  till  tlie  army  I 
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we  going  to  ran?*  *Ye8»'  it 
Well/  he  replied,  'I  will  give 
e  shot  before  I  run.'  Farther  of 
e&r.  Oar  people  are  out  barring 
9 ;  when  they  retnm  I  can  give  a 
a  ftcconnt    We  desien  to  make 

until  we  have  a  aumcient  rein- 
Vhat  number  that  must  be  I  can- 
but  it  is  sure  the  enemy  still  in- 
ns before  we  can  get  to  Crown 
FVench  General  saith,  that  if  we 
9  more  sach  a  dressing,  Crown 
Jieir  country  will  be  ours.  They 
pi  to  pot  a  stop  to  that  But  I 
U)ey  will  be  disappointed,  for  I 
ly  speaking,  that  all  depexids  on 
D.  Therefore,  I  pray  God  would 
3  of  this  people  witli  a  true  zeal 
merous  spirit  to  the  help  of  the 
(Ip  of  the  Lord  against  the  mighty, 
at  all  those  who  value  our  holy 
mt  liberties  will  spare  nothing, 
oe  half  of  their  estate.    General 

shot  in  the  thigh,  but  the  bone 
£n.  Major  Gen.  Lyman  not  in- 
»ehaved  with  steadiness  and  reso- 
ld prayers  of  God's  people  for  us, 
lot  turn  our  backs  upon  our  ene- 
d  and  make  a  victorious  defence 
ind  our  country. 

ir  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
**  Seth  Pomeroy." 

NorlhamptoTiy  Sept.  13/^,  1755. 

AND  Dear  Sir  : — Tliesc,  if  you 
may  inform  you,  that  it  is  with 
ar  that  I  now  set  pen  to  paper, 

one  in  the  eternal  world,  but  vet 
toping  in  Him  who  has  defended 
».  On  Thursday  we  had  the  sor- 
3f  Col.  William* TitcomVs  death, 
Gootliridge  was  wounded,  and  by 

hearing  of  your  death,  I  trusted 
I  still  alive.  This  we  had  more 
erday,  for  at  first  it  was  such  an 
ve  could  hardly  believe  it.  We 
that  it  was  a  ver}'  bloody  battle  on 
undreds  having  been  killed,  and 
ho  brought  tlie  news  left  you,  you 
aged.  By  reason  of  the  superi- 
enemies  in  number,  we  are  all  in 
nccm  to  hear  the  event,  and  dread 
are,  though,  I  conclude,  ere  this 
rs,  or  (I  dread  to  say  it)  conquered, 
ce  by  which  this  comes  I  expect 
e  to  give  you  any  relief,  unless  it 
,  carrying  off  and  taking  care  of 
Wo  are  at  the  utmost  loss  and 
ve  have  not  heard  from  you  later, 
lay  morning  was  the  last  news 
.  We  fear  that  the  poets  are  cut 
he  post  that  rode  from  New  Haven 
t  Lyman  and  you,)  for  since  tbo 
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scont  from  Hancock  went  out,  it  is  high  time 
it  was  retnraed,  bat  it  is  not  vel  heard  from. 
T  have  been  open  the  prant  of  sending  one  of 
our  sons  with  these  men,  but  one  omy  being 
returned  from  New  Haven,  with  other  reasons,! 
have  thought  at  this  present  that  it  was  not  bnt. 

**  Thus  far  I  wrote  and  went  to  bed,  deter- 
mining to  finish  in  the  morning,  bat  at  midnlglit 
a  cry  came  at  oar  door  with  the  joyftil  news  of 
victory,  though  stained  with  blood.  Blessed  be 
God  for  that  He  hath  retomed  to  our  arms,  and 
hath  spared  you,  when  He  hath  caused  otherB 
to  fall  at  your  right  hand,  and  at  your  left. 
The  assistance  by  which  1  was  going  to  send 
this  was  a  company  of  about  sixty  men,  from 
North  and  South  Hampton,  who  were  to  set 
out  on  Sabbath  mominj^  by  about  sunrise,  but 
who  stopped  upon  heanng  of  the  victory,  and 
went  immediately  to  follow  the  direction  of  the 
Court  in  raising  two  thousand  men,  who,  I* 
hope,  will  be  with  you  ere  long.  As  you  are'now 
involved  by  the  death  of  others  into  a  greater 
business,  so  I  hope  and  pra^  that  you  may  have 
a  double  portion  of  the  Spirit  of  God  to  amst, 
direct,  ana  quicken  you  in  your  niidertakinfls, 
and  that  you  may  m  made  a  blessing  to  toe 
kingdom  of  Chnst  and  his  church  in  this  p«rt 
of  Uie  world,  and  in  due  time  be  restored  to  me 
and  your  fiunOy  victorious. 

"  These  from  your  most  aflbction&te  and  bv- 
ing  wife,  Mart  Pombrot. 

"  P.  S.  Your  children  are  all  well,  and  b)- 
these  present  their  duty  to  their  protected 
father." 

The  foregoing  letters  are  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  correspondence  of  Col. 
Pomeroy.  These  have  been  selected  as 
specimens  of  the  character  and  tone  of  the 
writings,  rather  than  as  any  addition  to 
documentary  history.  In  relation  to  Dies- 
kau,  the  leader  of  the  French  expedition, 
however,  they  settle  one  point  which  has 
always  been  misstated.  Even  as  late  as 
the  present  year,  a  very  respectable  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  in  many  re- 
spects, copying  from  other  works,  asserts 
that  Baron  Dicskau,  being  taken  prisoner, 
was  shot  dead  by  a  soldier  upon  the  spot, 
directly  after  the  battle.  The  facts  in  the 
case,  as  settled  by  other  of  these  papers 
than  those  which  we  have  selected  above, 
are  as  follows : — 

Baron  Dieskau,  being  wounded  in  the 
battle,  was  first  found  by  a  private  of  one 
of  Col.  Poraeroy's  companies,  by  whom  he 
was  robbed  of  his  watch.  Upon  being 
taken  to  Col.  Pomeroy's  tent,  and  his 
wounds  being  dressed,  he  udcmnftAL  \^ 
IsLtter  ot  what  had  hAppened,  -wYkOVtoifiA- 
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a  to  detect  Uie  offand- 
•■X.  After  some  tirae  the  w«tch  was  dis- 
L^overed,  and  ruturned  to  its  rightful  owner. 
Rofore  he  left  the  camp,  in  return  for  the 
Icindnesfi  he  had  received.  Baron  Dieskau 
presented  the  watch  as  a  tolien  of  his  re- 
'^rd  t«  Col.  Poroeroy,  who  ccer  after- 
wards carried  it  until  his  death.  It  is  still 
in  th«  possession  of  the  family,  having  now 
descended  in  dii'ect  line  to  the  fourth  gene- 
ration, and  yet  docs  true  service,  thouj^h 
!it  the  expiration  of  ninety-two  yuan*. 
\it£t  remaining  in  tikis  country  some  time, 
liaroQ  Dieskuu  sailed  for  England,  where 
lie  died  of  his  wounds. 

For  eighteen  years  following  the  expedi- 
tion to  Crown  Point,  Col.  Pomcroy  held 
many  offices  of  trust  in  liis  native  State. 
Those  eighteen  years  constituted  the  se- 
vere minority  of  New  England,  Discreet 
and  cautious  about  uniting  with  the  new 
measures  wliich  an  oppressed  and  indig- 
nant people  were  ever  concerting,  he  was 
atiU  ever  earnest  and  bold  in  advocating 
their  rights,  and  firm  in  resisting  encroach- 
ments upon  their  liberties.  No  flatteries 
could  blind  blm  t^  the  true  perception  of 
the  right,  no  offers  of  ^uoloment  seduce 
liim  from  his  faithfulness  to  Ids  country. 
To  the  &irl  of  Loudon,  who  had  de- 
raundod  to  know  of  him  in  1756,  "whether 
the  troops,  miscd  by  the  several  colonies, 
would  act  in  uonjunction  with  his  Majesty's 
forces,  according  to  his  Majesty's  com- 
niiind,"  lie  replied,  "  Yet ;  bat  only  upon 
ike  condition,  that  the  term*  agreed  upon 
bji  Ike  several  govemmenls  should  not  be 
altered."  Aa  a  commander  of  the  militia 
i>f  western  Muissachusette,  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace  under  the  King's  sea) ;  as  the  senior 
mihtary  officer  in  the  State,  and  as  a  mem' 
faer  of  the  provincial  Congress,  he  exliib- 
iled  at  all  times  an  energy  of  action,  an 
(■■aniestnesa  and  sincerity  of  purpose,  a 
purity  of  motive,  and  an  independence  of 
unlawful  restraint,  which  gaie  him  great 
influence  over  the  better  portion  of  all  par- 
ries iu  the  country. 

The  early  spring  of  ITTS  was  marked  by 
no  unusual  disturbance  in  New  England, 
To  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  everytliing  would 
liave  appeared  indicative  of  quiet  and  con* 
iM^gt^^^he  winter  snows  had  gradually 
jp^^^^^^dpdthehusbandman drove  bis 
^f  ^^Hi  ploughed  the  soil  without 

W  ^^rjhe  toKBi  resounded  as 'woivl 


to  the  strokes  of  the  hardy  n 
The  mechanic  plied  hia  tmde  on 
Each  weekday  the  schoolboy  a 
weary  task,  and  the  Sabbath  inb 
gathering  of  a  i^uict  congregatio 
the  Word  of  God.  It  vras,  hoi 
calm  upon  the  surface  only.  T 
day  of  April  converted  that  appi 
of  the  elements  in  the  New  En^i 
lation,  into  n  tornado  of  revo 
battle  of  Lexington,  like  the  tot 
magician's  wand  upon  the  face 
chanted  sleeper,  infused  new  lil 
people.  The  seeds  of  oppress 
through  many  yeiirs,  in  a  si 
sprang  up  a  harvest  of  armed  nu 
the  plains  of  the  Piscata^jua,  fro 
tant  hilla  of  Iloosac,  from  the  n 
hamlets  of  Worcester  and  £ss( 
disciplined  yeomanry  rushed  to 
of  contest.  In  eigbt-and'forty  ] 
Major  Pitcaim's  cull  to  the  wS 
bled  before  the  meeting-house 
ton,  ■'  Lay  down  your  arms,  y 
and  disperse,"  Boston  was  inve 
army  of  fifteen  thousand  men. 

Although  then  enteriDg  fail 
year.  Col.  Pomeroy  wac  imRMd 
the  ground,  and  was  elected  t 
chief  by  the  officers  assembled 
concurrence  of  the  Congress  at  ^ 
Aided  first  by  Ward  and  then  h 
he  succeeded  in  infusing  order  L 
disciphned  ranks  of  the  rude  so 
in  converting  the  tumultuous 
the  regularity  of  a  besieging  a 
nearly  two  months,  bis  labors,  \ 
lion  with  his  brother  officers,  we 
to  enlisting,  enrolling,  arming 
pUning  a  regular  and  efficient  ar 
ing  all  day  upon  the  field,  and  c 
ing  with  the  colonial  legislature! 
rmttces,  and  men  of  standing  ie 
try,  throughout  the  night.  W 
at  length  with  the  unceasing  I 
office,  he  sought  relaxation  in  tl 
ofa  few  days  upon  his  farm  on  tl 
ticut.  Amring  there  on  the  i 
the  luth  of  June,  he  had  barel 
single  night  at  home,  when  a 
from  the  camp  summoned  hiv 
Boston.  "  Wo  have  delormii 
Putnam  in  his  letter,  "  to  draw 
nearer  the  city,  and  to  tako  po 
the  lieights  of  Charleetowo." 
\  t\iB.t.  such  a  st«p  would  bring  §i 
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hoBtflitieSy  aond  doubting  its  eYeniul 
adTaatage,  tlie  old  man  xaAamtaaed  one 
of  the  hones  from  the  team,  and  orderiag 
him  to  be  immediately  saddled,  started  at 
noon  of  the  16th  of  June  for  the  camp. 
By  riding  all  the  night,  and  twice  obtaining 
a  fresh  horse  upon  the  road,  he  reached 
the  '  scene  of  action  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.    The  troops  of  the  enemy  were 
then  landing  from  Beaton.    The  hdghts  m 
ereiy  direction  were  covered  with  specta- 
tors.   The  balls  of  the  ships  of  war  were 
sweeping  the  neck   of   land  over  which 
he    most  pass  to  reach    Bmiker's    hill. 
Alighting  &om  his  horse,  and  remarking  to 
his  attendant  that  he  was  **  too  valuable 
L     an  animal  to  be  shot,"  he  went  over  the 
a    narrow  pass  on  foot,  and  safely  reached 
EC    the    intrenchment.     As  he  appeared  in 
m   flighty  a  shout  of  welcome  went  up  from 
^  mSi  troops.    Putnam,  seisng  him  by  the 
^  handy  exclaimed,  "You  here»  Pomeroy? 
^  God  I  I  believe  a  cannon  would  wake  you 
^  m,it  you  slept  in  the  grave  V*    Befiiang 
^^  ve  repeated  proffers  of  the  general  com- 
aiand,  though  urgently  soUeited,  the  old 
^^  warrior  advanced  mto  the  trench  and  took 
^    charge  of  the  Connecticut  troops.     With 
a  gun  of  his  own  manufacture,  which  he 
bad   carried   thirty  years   before  at  the 
^    liege  of  Louisburg,  he  directed  the  fire  of 
^  Ub  men  during  those  two  hours  of  terrible 
'-    struggle  for  the  birth  of  American  liber- 
^    lies.    Towards   Pitcaim  there  existed  in 
^    the  hearts  of  the  colonial  troops  a  deadly 
^    hatred.     Observing   him   at   the  head  of 
.  ^  a  column,  which,  once  repulsed,  were  now 
^2  •(f**^  returning  to  the  attack,  he  pointed 
"^  lam  out  to  the  men  who  stood  at  his  side, 
^  •nd  m  a  moment  Pitcaim  fell  mortally 
^  "voimded. 

^;  ^e  details  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
.  ^  s  J*^  too  well  known  to  be  repeated  here, 
-y^yming  the  last  attack,  Gen.  Pomeroy's 
gg  jj^  was  indented  by  a  musket  baU,  so 
ii>-'T?y  he  could  no  longer  discharge  it.  The 
itt  S~^  lUan  then  passed  up  and  down  the 
i  5<2^*h,  encouraging  his  men,  loading  their 
kets,  removing  the  wounded,  and 
ting  the  last  scattering  fire,  until  he 
ved  that  the  intrcnchments  above 
had  been  graiaed  by  the  British.  His 
beginning  to  retreat  too  hastily,  he 
^id  to  have  cried  out,  "Don'i  run, 
!    Dwfil  rum!   Fighi  thtm  wUh  the 


irtech of  your  mttikel$,  oi  1  do!  It  tAan*! 
be  9md  qf  8eth  Pomerojf,  thai  he  woe  sAof 
ta  the  bat*  r 

At  the  time  of  the  appointment  of 
Washmgton  as  General-in-ehief  of  the 
colonial  troops,  Pomeroy  received  the 
appointment  of  Brigadier  General.  His 
health,  however,  had  suffered  too  much 
from  his  recent  exertions,  and  he  could 
not  with  consistency  take  charge  of  the 
arduous  duties  its  acceptance  woidd  in- 
volve. Declming  entering  longer  into  the 
labors  of  active  service,  he  retired  to  his 
farm,  from  whence  he  viewed  with  unaba- 
ted interest  the  progress  of  the  war  of  our 
Independence.  Notwithstanding  his  ad- 
vanced years,  the  military  ardor  of  his 
youth  had  not  diminished,  and  in  1777,  at 
the  request  of  Gen.  Washington,  though 
aeainst  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  his 
jmysioian  and  family,  he  again  accepted 
command.  A  fisw  weeks,  however,  had 
daMed  only  after  his  arrival  at  his  post 
at  Peekskill,  before  he  was  again  attacked 
with  serious  illness.  After  lingeriug  a 
few^  days,  his  disease  overcame  his  sptem. 
He  died  at  Peekskill  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 17  77,  and  was  buried  there  with 
military  honors. 

In  personal  appearance,  during  the 
early  part  of  his  military  life,  Pomeroy 
had  fefw  superiors.  He  was  full  six  feet 
tall,  spare  in  person;  but  erect,  well  built, 
and  of  great  agility  and  muscular  strength. 
Without  unusual  quickness  of  apprehen- 
sion, he  possessed,  what  was  far  better, 
a  sound  judgment,  which,  always  coming 
to  its  conclusions  carefully,  was  rarely  in 
error.  To  this  he  added  a  firmness  of 
decision,  which  could  not  be  shaken,  and 
which  was  undoubtedly  the  great  element 
of  his  success  in  life.  He  was  remarkable 
for  a  strict  regard  to  principle,  which 
he  oftentimes  carried  to  sternness.  His 
courage,  fearless  in  so  many  instances 
that  it  became  proverbial,  sprang  rather 
from  this  absolute  adherence  to  princi- 
ple, than  from  indifference  to  danger. 
Indeed,  it  would  appear  from  his  journal, 
that  he  possessed  a  sensibility  actively 
alive  to  every  approach  of  danger,  which 
often  led  him  to  exaggerate  its  impor- 
tance. He  said  to  his  son  Lemuel,  at  a 
time  when  he  showed  some  reluctance 
to  go  alone  through  the  woods,  lAi 


vere  supposed  lo  be  iofesUHl  with  hostile 
ladians,  aft«r  the  slruyed  cattle  :  "  Lem, 
never  fear  to  do  your  duty.  No  matter 
where  it  calls  you,  no  matter  how  great 
the  danger,  never  be  afraid  lo  do  your 


duty.  But  if  you  are  ever  tempted 
u  mean  thing,  or  a  wrong  thing, 
greatest  coward  in  the  world." 


HoBOR,  fairest  bloom  of  worth, 

Truth  the  stem,  and  Love  the  root, 

In  the  nigged  breast  of  earth. 
Perfects  her  immortal  fruit. 

Love,  the  sober  root,  below, 
Unaeen,  holds  its  humble  place  ; 

And,  at  Bcason,  duly  grow, 

Stem,  and  leaf,  and  buds  of  grace. 

Slow  the  growth  of  precious  flowers, 
Slow  unfolds  bright  honor's  gem ; 

Stnwgling  winds,  and  griefFull  showers, 
^t  the  root  and  shake  the  stem. 

Would  you,  truth's  immortal  flower 
Hake  the  gaze  of  evil  eyes? 

Tom  from  love,  it  lives  an  hour. 
And  the  root  forever  dies. 

Be  such  idle  wish  forbid  ! 

Since  so  precious  seed  doth  lie 
In  the  flower  of  virtue  hid, — 

Seed  of  immortality. 
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□gs  of  the  late  Job  Durfee, 
c  of  Rhode  Island,  have  not 
I  that  degree  of  public  alten- 
they  are  enlitled ;  for  they  are 
one  of  the  most  highly  gifted 
IT  country.  Unhappily,  his 
cxlinguidhed  before  having 
a  con^derable  distance,  ite 
many  of  his  valuable  and 
r  labors,  moreover,  still  remain 
But  we  trust  that  the  duty 
the  public  a  complete  edition 
1  not  be  left  unperformed ; 
)e  Island  would  seem,  indeed, 
hat  neglectful  of  her  literary 
Illustrious  as  was  her  early 
listory  of  the  State  baa  yet 
I ;  the  live*  of  several  of  her 
e  not  foand  a  chronicler;  the 
jrs  of  Gi-neral  Greene  are  al- 
lied inglorioualy  the  dust  of 
not  BO  much  as  &  atone  points 
s  where  rost  the  remains  of 
■ned,  iind  so  conspicuous  in 
gcr  Williams,  Samuel  Gorton, 

e  happy  to  attempt  the  dis- 
ly  literary  obligation  we  may 
tate,  the  smallne^s  of  whose 
lo  measure  of  the  greatness 
;  and  to  introduce  this  inter- 
:r  to  the  better  acquaintance 
-s,  by  a  brief  sketch  of  bis  hfc 

a  was  bom  in  the  year  ITOO, 
ihodc  Island.  The  son  of  a 
of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
y  of  Newport,  he  enjoyed  the 


advantage  of  being  descended  from  a  family 
of  considerable  antiquity,  of  high  respect- 
ability and  of  independent  estate.  At  the 
age  of  eighteen,  young  Durfee  was  sent  to 
Brown  Ijniveraity.  where  he  oouupied  a 
place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  scholarship, 
and  of  general  Uterary  attainments,  though 
without  showing  any  signs  of  extraordinary 
precocity,  but  rather  earning  a  well  merit- 
ed reputation  for  habits  of  physical  indo- 
lence, unusual  even  in  college.  The  year 
of  his  graduation,  the  goodness  of  his  parts 
being  already  recogniied,  his  young  ambi- 
tion had  a  chance  of  displaying  itself  in  a 
Fourth  of  July  oration,  whieb,  though 
published,  has  shared  the  obUvious  fate  i^ 
a  very  large  number  of  patriotic  produc- 
tions of  this  species ;  and  a  twelvemonth 
afterwards,  his  tmSedged  muse  made  its 
first  attempt  to  soar,  in  a  poem,  pi-o- 
nounced  before  the  Society  of  United 
Brothers,  in  Brown  University,  with  the  re- 
sounding title  of  the  "Vision  of  Petrarch." 

But  writing  verses  was  not,  happily,  the 
principal  occupation  of  the  young  Bachelor 
of  Aria ;  for,  on  leaving  college,  be  had 
entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law,  under 
both  the  parental  eye  and  roof.  Yet,  be- 
fore completing  bis  course  of  legal  studies, 
being  somewhat  conspicuous  in  the  place 
of  his  nativity  from  his  social  position,  his 
Uberal  education  and  promising  talents,  he 
was  invited  by  his  townsmen  to  represent 
them  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Stat« ;  and  be  accordingly  commenced  his 
pubUc  life  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-six. 

Four  years  of  Mr.  Durfee's  legislative  ca- 
reer passed  away,  markc'd  by  nothing  more 
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than  a  m<)dcgt  and  i]  ditcharge  of  its 

ordinary  duliv  iras  the  best  pos^- 

hle  preparatir  ess  in  the  future. 

AccordiDglr.  stndied  fora  cod- 

siderable  n<  ess  of  a  tegUlator, 

the  ]  ion  of  the  people 

of  thi  xifore  the  Assem- 

hly  a  aiiDject  tor  legisiauve  actiinn  of  verj 
great  importance.  He  proposed  the  re- 
peal of  the  laws  tlim  generally  knoim 
under  the  name  of  the  Summnry  Bank 
Process,  And  K  was  in  the  speech,  by 
which  hcadi-ocatcd  his  motion  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  commitlee  to  inquire  into 
the  expediency  of  abotishing  these  laws, 
that  he  first  gave  to  the  community  "  as- 
surnoce  of  a  nan."  Indeed,  it  was  not 
wilboat  considembic  surpti^  that  the 
Assembly  beheld  the  young  country  mem- 
ber, who  had  rarely  given  out  any  other 
sound  in  their  midst  than  his  xhnple  yea 
or  nay,  and  the  loins  of  whose  mind  had 
always  seemed  no  better  girded  than  those 
of  hi»i  person,  rise  to  make  a  motion  likely 
from  its  great  importance  to  enconnlcr 
tlie  determined  opposition  of  the  ablest 
speakers  of  the  house.  Nor  was  thdr  enr- 
prwe  diminished  as  he  proceeded — bis 
somewhat  slaggisfa  countenance  gradually 
bt'Cuminy  illnmined  by  the  fires  of  elo- 
quence, and  his  heavily  moulded  frame 
si-t  in  lively  action  by  the  new  spirit  which 
bad  taken  possession  of  it — to  support  his 
position  bya  masterly  exposition  of  the 
effects  of  the  existing  law,  and  by  en  ac- 
cumulation of  well  considered  arguments 
in  fivor  of  a  different  syBlem. 

The  laws  then  standing  upon  the  statute 
book  of  Rhode  Island  gave  to  the  banks 
peculiar  pririleges  over  individuals  in  the 
collection  of  debts,  by  authorizing  either 
of  the  clerks  of  the  court  of  common  pleas 
or  of  the  supreme  judicial  court  to  issue, 
previously  to  judgment,  a  writ  of  execu- 
tion, attaching  the  real  estate  and  other 
property  of  the  delinquent  debtor,  to  the 
full  amount  of  the  debt  and  the  cost  of 
pri.isccution.  This  execution  was  return- 
able at  the  ne.xt  ensuing  term  of  the  court, 
when  a  trial  of  the  merits  of  the  case 
might,  indeed,  be  had,  though  without  the 
right  of  an  appeal,  or  even  the  indulgence 
of  a  oontinuanoe.  The  ordinary  process 
of  law,  on  the  other  hand,  allowed  indi- 
to  bring  their  actions  only  in  the 
common  jileas,  and  st  no  time  | 


short  of  twenty  days  before  its  Biting ; 
prohibited  tbem  from  attaefaiag  Ibe  prop- 
erty of  the  defendant,  except  in  case  hn 
body  could  not  be  found ;  penuiUed  the 
conunuance  of  the  action  from  term  to 
term,  and  an  appeal  on  judgment  -when 
at  last  obtained,  so  that  years  mjgbt  ela Me 
before  the  plaintiO'  could  take  out  bk 
execution,  not  even  then  to  levy  it  m  tbt 
real  estate  of  the  debtor,  but  to  bo  *itli 
it  in  quest  of  bis  goods  and  chatteU. 

The  arguments  employed  by  tht  mem- 
ber from  Tiverton,  in  endeavoring  to  effiwi 
the  repeal  of  this  process,  were,  in  sob- 
stmio  '.bat  it  ^vc  to  the  demands  of  Ihi- 
banksui  courts  of  law  absolute  precedenrtr 
over  »'l  others,  and  thereby  rendermi 
debts  oe  to  these  privileged  iBstitnlioiif 
more  \  luable  than  those  due  to  inilividii- 
als :  that  it  wrested  from  private  credit 
its  proper  security,  and  nndcmuned  the 
founds' tons  of  commercial  confidenee :  that 
it  dim  Lshed  the  value  of  proMrly,  by 
makia  itUable  to  a  forced  and  auadennfe: 
and  tost  it  mi^lit  be  naily  used  m  an 
instrunient  of  individual  oppression  for 
the  purposes  of  speculation. 

This  speeeh  was  followed  l^  the  *ppiklt- 
ment  of  a  committee  of  inquiry,  of  wUct 
Mr.  Durfce  was  made  the  chairman  ;  bv  » 
report  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  priwess:  , 
and  finally  by  its  actual  abrogation.  Tbi  1 
measure  was  carried  through  the  Asswj- 
blv  with  the  approbation  of  a  cooddenHr  '. 
majarity,  in  the  face  of  the  oppoaitian  <(  , 
such  influential  men  and  able  spmken" 
were  then  Elisha  R,  Potter,  Nalban  F 
Dixon  and  Nathaniel  Searie. 

The  reputation  acquired  by  Mr.  Dnife 
in  his  efforts  to  effect  a  repeid  of  the  Bid 
Process,  caused  him  to  be  selected  hytk* 
republican  party  in  theautumn  of  Ifif  ~ 
their  candidate  for  the  office  of  reprei 
tive  in  the  lower  house  of  Congresx ;  mi   , 
his  election  encountered  no  oppoHlioB.  ft  | 
accordingly  entered  into  the  public  Ktm  ^ 
at  Washington  at  the  c()mn)etie«iii>al<'  , 
the   second    administnition   of  Prwidnl 
Monroe.     This  was  u  period  when  Iheif- 
fairs  of  the  national  govenunent  wen  | 

ducted  with  a  great   degree  of  "^  | 

sagacity  ;  with   a  scrupulous   n,  | 

constitutional  principles  ;  with  M' 
omy  in  the  expenditure  of 
cnucs ;  and  a  patnotift  d 
great  common   m 
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cter  of  the  seyenteenth  Congress 
id  remarkably  well  with  that  of 
Qt  and  sensible  chief  magistrate. 
ts  members  were  men  of  plain 
oderate  and  practical  in  their 
1  more  distinguished  for  an  ex- 
1  acquaintance  with  the  business 
Lon,  and  an  intelligent  regard  for 
sd  welfare,  than  for  commanding 

parliamentary  argumentation,  or 
r  graces  of  oratory. 
w  member  from  Rhode  Island 
DO  incongruous  element  into  the 
ough  the  character  of  his  talents 
allied  him  with  the  members  of 
st  statesmanship.  Then  only 
rs  of  age,  he  did  not  assume,  by 
IS,  a  prominent  position.  He 
iver,  a  member  of  the  committee 
ictures,  and  during  the  course  of 
ressiooal  career,  twice  addressed 
t  on  subjects  of  great  importance, 
first  of  these  occasions  he  was 
by  John  Randolph,  who,  bring- 
lings  and  all  persons  within  the 
f  his  discursive  discourse,  did  not 
i  debate  on  the  Apportionment 
ing  round,  to  point  at  the  mem- 
Elhode  Island  as  sitting  there  with 
itience  of  Job  of  old,  while  the 
s  about  to  decide  a  question  of 
est  to  bis  particular  constituents. 
1,  providing  for  a  new  apportion- 
federal  representatives  for  the 
tates,   according  to  the  census 

preceding  year,  was  certiiinly 
.  specially  concerned  the  people 
Island ;  for  on  the  adoption  of 
e  high  numbers  proposed  as  the 
presentation,  that  State,  in  losing 
•  representiitives,  would  have  lost 
f  her  delegation.  In  the  course 
^traded  discussion  of  this  mea- 
;reat  number  of  motions  were 
ne  proposing  as  high  a  number 
io  as  75,000,  while  Mr.  Randolph 
)  fill  tlie  blank  in  the  bill  with 
ving  it  as  his  opinion  that  it  was 
**  to  have  as  great  a  number  of 
itives  as  would  keep  on  this  side 
"  This  last  number  was  the  low- 
Sxed  by  the  Constitution,  winch 
that  "  the  number  of  reprcsenta- 
Id  not  exceed  one  for  every  thirty 
f  and  the  actual  ratio  had  never 
ler  than  35,000.    But  as  the 


population  was  rapidly  inoreaong,  a  change 
m  the  apportionment  had  become  neces- 
sary ;  whUe  there  existed  a  general  desire 
for  a  moderate  extension  of  the  numbers 
of  the  House,  the  members  were  sdioitGus 
to  have  such  a  ratio  adopted  as  would 
leave  their  own  particular  States  as  small 
a  fraction  in  excess  aa  possible. 

Mr.  Durfee  advocat^  a  low  number  for 
the  ratio.  But,  while  he  stated  the  fact 
that  the  establishment  of  the  ratio  of  42,000, 
in  accordance  with  the  motion  then  before 
the  House,  would  operate  very  unfairly 
upon  his  immediate  constituents,  leaving 
them  the  large  fraction  of  4,138,  and  would 
also  render  it  possible  for  the  representa- 
tives of  a  few  large  States  to  deBtror,  by 
comlHnation,  the  proper  influence  of  the 
very  small  ones ;  he  nevertheless  founded 
his  argument,  in  opposition  to  the  measure, 
not  on  its  efifects  upon  particular  States, 
but  on  its  bearing  upon  the  whole  country, 
and  upon  the  several  branches  of  the  gen- 
eral government.  As,  under  the  first 
census,  the  ratio  had  been  38,000,  which 
had  remained  unchanged  under  the  second, 
and  had  been  augmented  by  only  2,000 
under  the  third,  he  was  opposed  to  so  great 
a  departure  from  the  established  policy, 
as,  in  general,  a  bad  precedent.  If,  as  was 
urged  by  the  advocates  of  the  measure, 
the  peif  ormance  of  business  would  be  fa- 
cilitated by  having  a  small  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, he  saw  no  advantage  to  be 
gained,  in  so  popular  a  form  of  government, 
by  a  great  increase  either  in  the  rapidity 
or  the  amount  of  legislation.  Referring  to 
the  condition  and  character  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  at  that  period,  he 
showed  that,  as  it  was  becoming  less  ho- 
mogeneous, by  the  addition  of  the  rising 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classes  to 
the  class  of  the  agriculturists,  and  that, 
consequently,  its  leading  interests  were 
becoming  more  and  more  diversified;  this 
heterogeneous  population  would  need  to 
be  represented  by  a  greater,  instead  of  a 
relatively  smaller  number  of  agents.  Tlic 
population,  too,  was  not  only  increasing, 
but  it  had  spread  itself  over  double  the  ex- 
tent of  territory  formerly  occupied,  aud  a 
sparse  population  could  not  so  well  be 
represented  by  a  few  individuals  as  a  dense 
one.  As,  iinally,  it  was  to  be  foreseen 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  extensiou.  v>^ 
the  federal  Constitution  ovet  amoxe  v 
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eaily  enlarged  ter- 
c  ejtccutive  branch 
ined  to ^o  on  ^fi- 
le relative  impor- 
odj  ought  to  be 
I,  by  a  moderate 
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proportic 
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So  broau  nnu  calimiii^  were  the  coniddcr- 
Htions  adduced  by  the  member  from  Rhode 
r^land  in  a  upeecb,  not  long  in  dnreHon, 
hut  of  great  pith  and  point,  and  bo  well 
did  it  eipresB  the  general  sense  of  the 
House,  that  the  motjon  then  pending  waa 
lost,  and  the  lower  nnmber  of  40,000  was 
linally  adopted  as  the  ratio. 

ITie  other  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Dni-fee 
iiddressed  the  House  in  an  elaborate  speech, 
n'us  during  the  discussion  of  a  subject. 
irhicb  elicited  more  debate  than  any  which 
had  been  presented  before  that  body  in 
many  yeani.  This  waa  the  bill  for  "  the 
more  effectual  protection  of  manufactures," 
introduced  in  ibe  yeaj  1823.  Dming  sev- 
eral precedmg  years,  the  subject  of  in- 
r-rcosmg  the  protective  duties  had  been 
brought  before  the  attention  of  the  public 
by  those  more  directly  interested  in  it,  and 
had  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of  discueeton 
ill  all  parts  of  the  country.  President 
Monroe  wiis  of  the  opinion  that  notwith- 
^taridiag  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
various  branches  of  domestic  industiy,  a 
furlher  nugtnentatJon  of  duties,  particularly 
on  foreign  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  would 
Itiive  a  favorable  effect  on  the  domestic 
manufacture  of  those  articles,  without  op- 
i-raling  injuriously  on  any  of  the  other 
i^eat  industrial  interests  of  the  country, 
'i'his  opinion,  expressed  in  more  than  one 
-'if  his  annual  messages,  was  at  length  fol- 
liiifed  by  legislative' action  on  the  Buhject. 
The  members  of  Congress  from  the  South- 
em  and  a  part  of  the  Eastern  States,  whose 
constituents  were  principally  employed  in 
:iipioullure  and  eommerre,  lealously  op- 
posed the  proposed  increiwe  of  the  rates  of 
duty.  Rhode  Island  being  then  extensively 
i-ngaged  in  a  prosperous  comraerco,  and 
nho  coTisiderably  interested  in  the  newly 
"■slablished  manufacture  of  cotton  goods, 
her  representatives  were  left  at  liberty  to 
take  an  unbiased  and  patriotic  view  of  the 
yreat  questions  in  vol  veid  in  a  change  of  the 
tariff  laws.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Durfee — in 
which  evinced  an  understanding 
neraj  systems  and  the  ewstiag 


state  of  trade,  both  foreign  and  domestic 
— a  statesmanlike  study  rtf  the  lustoty  of 
European  legislation  on  subjects  Idndred 
to  the  one  under  discussion — in  short,  a 
clear  comprehension  not  only  of  the  greiH 
principles  of  political  economy,  but  of  the 
degree  of  their  appIicalulilT  to  existing 
eircumstances — ronhned  himsrif  mtin-ty 
to  showing  in  what  manner  the  bill  before 
the  Hou.«e  would  affect  the  leadinj;  Inter- 
ests of  the  country,  and  the  pertnanenl 
Eolicy  of  the  goveniment.  He  expressed 
imself  as  decidedly  in  favor  of  proletljog 
the  manufacturing  interest,  whenever  tt 
was  in  need  of  the  aid  of  legislation ;  but 
as  this  branch  of  national  industry  was 
already  in  a  prosperous  condition,  he  con- 
sidered the  proposed  change  in  the  laws 
uncalled  for.  It  would  occasion,  in  lu» 
opinion,  a  forced  and  unnatural  paasagif  of 
capital  from  the  pursuiia  of  agnenltnre 
and  commerce  into  that  of  mannfacturiK. 
when,  in  fact,  owing  to  the  action  of  per- 
manent causes  in  the  country,  this  chiinge 
waa  then  taking  place  with  sufficient  ra- 
pidity, and  in  a  manner  both  orderly  and 
healthful.  j 

Hiis  speech  of  Mr.  Durfee,  like  aU  to 
other  similar  efforts,  was  premeditated  I 
long  beforehand,  fully  written  out.  and  I 
committed  to  mrmorv ;  for  he  pwseswd  i 
no  power  of  extemporaneous  debate,  or  It 
even  conversation,  on  themes  not  beforv  f 
made  the  subject  of  meditalio 
when,  in  the  company  c* 
friends,  his  favoi'ite  topics  v 
he  would  often  converse  wit 
enriching  his  discourse  with  the  trullniif 
philosophy,  and  the  facts  of  history: 
adorning  it  with  choicest  quotations  froa  > 
prose  and  verse :  enlivening  it  with  the  a 
overflowing  of  sentiment,  or  wilh  the  nw  • 
riment  of  jest  and  anecdote ;  and  Exne-  ■ 
times  bringing  the  conversation  to  a  toB-  ■ 
elusion  bv  one  of  those  genial  buret*  rf'  i 
inspiration,  which  make  all  further  »pe««4  '  ■ 
Impertinent,  ■ 

In  this  particular  ease,  however,  hi*  «■     ■ 

avors,  together  wilh  those  of  the  otbf(  9' 
opponents  of  the  bill,  were  unsuecM" 
and  it  passed  by  small  majorities  thr 
both  houses  of  Congress  in  the  yei»'  ' 

Having  failed,  owit^  to  the  o™- 
local  ana  personal  canses,  "'  *" 
lo  the  nineteenth  Congress 
a  called  by  lib  fello 


meditation.      But  ii, 

y  of  a  few  chOMt  L 

lies  were  called  flp  L 

ewilh  great  effefl:  M 
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snt  them  in  the  State  lepskiure. 
for  nearty  two  years,  he  acted  in 
jadty  ci  Speaker  of  the  House ;  but 
not  distinffiiish  himself  by  oriirinat- 
r  meamrafof  genend  iiportanoe ; 
1829,  declining  a  re-election,  he  re- 
"om  public  life  to  devote  himself  to 
rsuit  of  agriculture  and  the  profes- 
the  law. 

le  occupations,  however,  were  not 
d  so  assiduously  as  to  leave  no  time 
cultivation  of  letters.  Indeed,  hav- 
thdrawn  from  the  political  arena, 
hat  wearied  by  its  biirdens,  if  not 
fOd  with  its  turmoil,  he  endeavored 
iver  the  genial  tone  of  his  mind  in 
vice  of  ukose  Muses  whom  he  had 
in  his  youth.  Not  only  his  pur- 
tut  his  situation  was  favorable  to 
eution  of  this  purpose.  The  scene 
retirement  was  one  both  pleasing 
^  natural  beauty,  and  interesting 
s  romantic  traditions  of  a  race  of 
ig  since  passed  away.  Located  on 
neck  of  land,  called  by  the  Indian 
>f  Nanaquacket,  his  mansion-house 
most  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
of  Narragansett  Bay.     Before  him, 

towards  the  setting  sun,  rose 
up  from  the  bosom  of  the  sea  the 
linence  of  the  island  of  Rhode 
northwards  could  be  seen  the  royal 
Philip  on  the  summit  of  Montaup  ; 
opposite  direction,  stretched  out  for 
i  mile,  the  woods  of  Queen  Awo- 
;  while  on  the  side  of  the  pleasant 
rest,  the  ocean  rolled  in  its  waves 
t  from  the  fabled  shores  of  Sowanin, 
ian's  land  of  flowers.  This,  in  fact, 
►t  only  the  home  of  Mr.  Durfee 
this  interval  of  retirement,  but  was 
«e  of  most  of  his  literary  labors, 
nost  all  his  philosophical  medita- 
rough  life.  But  highly  favorable 
is  to  the  natural  unfolding  of  poetic 
at,  and  to  the  culture  of  abstract 
tion,  which,  as  we  shall  presently 
,  constitute  the  favorite  occupation 
mind,  still  this  residence  by  a  se- 
beach  upon  which  the  billows  of 
ant  world  of  affairs  broke  in  but 
imperceptible  ripples,  rendered  it 
ble  for  nis  mind  to  become  ex- 

■nd  polished  by  the  social  inter- 

of  thought;  produced  habits  of 

I  ta<»tumity  in  all  companies  except 


those  of  his  few  intimate  associates  ,*  and 
prevented  both  his  manners  and  his  muse 
from  ridding  themselves  of  a  certam  de- 
gree of  rusticity,  which,  however  inoffen- 
sive from  its  modesty,  still  betrayed  a  de- 
fidenoy  in  those  elegant  accomplishments 
which  are,  at  the  same  time,  the  gift  and 
the  ornament  of  the  more  cultivated  cir- 
cles of  society. 

After  having  composed,  during  his  re- 
tirement, a  poem  of  considerabfo  length 
on  a  subject  connected  with  Indian  his- 
tory, and  burned  it,  Mr.  Durfee  published, 
in  1832,  an  epic  in  twelve  cantos,  entitled 
"  What-cheer,  or  Roger  Williams  in  Banish- 
ment." This  work  appears  to  have  been 
written  rather  with  the  design  of  giving  a 
romantic  interest  to  the  history  of  tiie 
founder  of  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
than  from  the  constraining  necessity  of 
poetic  utterance.  It  is  not  a  work  of  high 
poetical  art  Deficient  in  harmony  and 
exactness  of  versification,  abounding  in 
pleonasms  and  redundancies,  having  aU 
the  freedom  of  hexameters  with  little  of 
the  point  and  polish  of  the  pentameter 
measure,  in  which  it  is  written,  the 
What-cheer  may  be  considered  as  an  exam- 
ple of  an  unfortunate  application  of  the 
principle  of  "soul-liberty  '  to  numbers. 
Still,  though  the  poet's  Ijrre  was  so  negli- 
gently strung,  it  did  not  fail  to  give  out 
many  a  note  of  pure  melody,  expressing 
the  tenderest,  the  truest,  the  most  manly 
feelings  of  the  human  heart :  if  the  verse 
be  imperfect  in  its  mechanism,  it  has  the 
merit  of  being  unpretending  and  natural 
in  its  spirit ;  and  if  the  story,  in  many  of 
its  details,  be  somewhat  prosaic,  the  inter- 
est is  often  revived  by  highly  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery,  and  striking  de- 
lineations of  character  and  manners. 

The  historical  notes  accompanying  the 
poem  are  of  much  value.  They  contain, 
in  fact,  the  first  satisfactory  explanation 
ever  made  of  the  relations  of  the  Narra- 
gansett tribe  of  Indians  to  the  Wampa- 
noags,  of  the  hostility  of  the  former  to  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  of  the 
causes  of  the  wars  which  led  to  their 
annihilation.  This  subject,  as  well  as  the 
more  general  theme  of  the  character  and 
history  of  the  Indians  of  Rhode  Island, 
was  more  elaborately  treated,  a  few  years 
afterwards,  in  two  lectures,  one  oti  \\i^ 
subjection  and  extermination  oi  \^e  ^«cmL- 
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'ovidcace,  and  the 
the  SuperDBluntl 
ivered  in  Boslon. 


gniisetts,  deliv 
olher  on  I 
among  Che 
Deeply  inh 
Durieo  in  le  early  history  uf 

liis  native  not  the  patient, 

plodding  luun.  .  p^nuine  antiqiuirian. 
The  laborious  seaiuu  after  isolated  facts,  the 
Ivdious  following  out  of  details,  the  neigh- 
ing of  authorities,  the  comparison  of  dates, 
the  collating  of  moausoripte,  were  not  at  all 
in  consonance  with  hia  intellectual  tastes 
and  I;ahils.  His  mind  was  chiefly  intent 
upon  tracing  the  chain  of  causes  and  ef- 
fects in  history ;  and  his  studies  in  this 
department  of  knowledge  derive  whatever 
vnlue  they  may  have,  from  the  method  in 
which  the  facts  are  marshalled^ — ^from  the 
light  they  throw  upon  the  philosophy  of 

In  the  year  1833,  Mr.  Durfee  was  again 
returned  to  the  General  Assembly,  as  a 
representative  of  the  town  of  Tiverton  ; 
but  was  soon  afterwards  raised  to  a  more 
important  sphere  of  action,  by  being  elected 
an  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court,  For  this  ofSce  his  legal  qua^- 
fioations  were  not  great.  Ue  bad  entered 
the  profession  of  the  law  at  about  the 
pLTiad,  indeed,  when  the  Rhode  Island 
bar  was  as  able  and  us  celebrated,  in  pri>- 
])orlit>n  to  its  numbers,  as  any  in  the  United 
yiaies.  Though  it  had  then  lost,  in  the 
commanding  eloquence  imd  tbe  comprc- 
heubivu  knowledge  of  James  Burrill,  its 
principal  ornament,  it  could  still  boast  uf 
the  ck^SLcal  attainments  of  Asher  Robbios, 
tile  elegant  learuing  and  brilliant  oratory 
uf  WillJHm  Hunter,  the  ready  wit  and 
impassioned  satire  of  Tristam  Burgcs,  the 
legal  erudition  of  Nathaniel  Searic,  and 
the  clear,  strong  common  sense  of  Ben- 
jamin Hazard.  These  were  illustrious 
civilians,  all.  Nevertheless,  the  ordinary 
meanii  for  the  study  of  the  law,  at  that 
time,  were  as  imperfect  as  the  occaMons, 
on  which  a  high  degree  of  legal  proliciency 
was  called  for,  were  infrequent.  Mr. 
Durfee  studied  his  profession  with  his  fa- 
ther, a  self-educated,  and  somewhat  heavily 
moulded,  though  sensible  country  esquire, 
the  whole  of  whose  law  library  could  have 
been  transported  in  his  saddle-bags.  The 
son,  therefore,  came  to  the  bar,  having 
do'rived  his  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
Jhw  mmlly  from  Blackstone,  and  of  its 


practice  from  a  few  antiquated  books  of 
foi-ms.     As  a  practitioner  at  the  bar.  ac 
cordiogly,  his  pleadings  were  not  always 
in  the  most  perfect  form ;  and  so  liulo  tsei 
had  he  for  presenting  in  array  the  details 
of  common  cases,  that  his  arguments  mighl . 
perhaps,  be  said  to  liave  been  ^tjuaily  n- 
markable  for  dullness  and  for  obscurity. 
e;scept  when  a  brilliant  bonfire  could  b< 
made,  by  applying  to  the  mass  of  accu- 
mulated  facts   the  torch  of  some  great 
principle.     Thus  Mr.  Durfee  waa  elevalwl 
to  the  bench,  of  which  be  became  at  tliv 
end  of  a  couple  of  years,  tie  Cliief  Jus^cr. 
with  but  an  imperfect  legal  odueattoo.  and 
no  great  eiperience  of  practioo  iu  courts.    > 
These  were  his  deficiencies  ;  aud  they  bid  '■ 
B  natural  foundation  in  Uis  want  of  fool-    M 
ne.ss  for  a  profeiision,  to  which  tho  charac- 1« 
ter  of  his  mind  was  ill  adapted.     Bui  ii  j^ 
his  defects,  as  a  judge,  were  striking,  hi'  14 
qualifications  were  no  loss  rare.     He  dii  m 
not  bring  to  the  bench  the  highest  attain-  K* 
meets  of  a  lawyer  ;  but  be  hud,  al  le«£t.  ')■ 
all  the  virtues  of  a  man.     An  incomipl)^ .  im 
ble  love  of  justice  hedged  him  alN>uL  m  t 
delight  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  froo  ■■ 
the  heights  of  which  be  descendvd  <i'  M 
come  into  the  forum,  made  him  emiiwiitlj  «■ 
dio interested  in  dividing  the  word  of  Indli  i"~ 
bettveen  man  and   man.      A   high,  eovu- |::s 
eign  moral  sense  led  him  generally  to  so  -^ 
the  right,  and  to  uphold  it.     If  he  wk  |i  ^ 
liable  sometimes  to  err  from  not  gifiif  ^ 
sufiicienl   force   to    precedents,    sUlI  h'  j'  e 
men   could   reason   more    logically  fnm  s^ 
principles ;  and  if  his  mind  was  not  d-  -t^ 
dowed  with   that   quickness  in  appljiaj  1 
these  principles  to  the  multifariona  qi*    ~| 
tions  arising  in  practice,' so  neoes&uy  in*l^^ 
judge  at  nisi  print,  it  was  gifted  withlU  I, 
logical  power  of  raliocinatictfi  whidi  ht  1^ 
longs  to  tbe  great  chancellor,  and  viUl^gs 
that   penetrating   common  sense,  wtudLlig 
after  due  reflection,  finds  out  tbe  easetuidj^^ 
truth  of  a  case.     As  possessiou  is  smA  ■•  K^ 
he  nine-tenths  of  the  law,  and  self-poss*-  L,"" 
sion  is  equally  nine-teatlig  of  Lim  who*  t.^ 
appointed  to  declare  it,  it  most  be  Mi-  'im 
feased  that,  in  ordinary  cases,  Chiefivl^S 
tice  Durfee  bad  not  always  his  I 
under  such  ready  control  as  wool 
enabled  him  at  once  to  seise  ii|m  ^ 

small  salient  points  in  a  question  «l 
hut,  on  the  other  bond, 
advantage,  even  in  such  • 


70  were  alike  remarkable.  As  no 
.on  of  imminent  bodily  peril  could 

moment  disturb  his  mental  self- 
;sion ;  so  no  unmanly  fear  of  conse- 
es  could  make  his  decision  swerv-e, 
bair*s  breadth,  from  the  direct  line  of 

nor  any  unworthy  considerations  of 
iency  jostle,  ever  so  slightly,  the 
Dise  of  his  moral  purposes,  when 
ieliberately  settled.  This  greatness 
il  and  commanding  power  of  argu- 
ition  are  well  illustrated  in  his  tew 
ihed  "  Charges."  In  that  made  on 
te  trial  for  treason  in  Rhode  Ishind, 
>e  found  also  a  characteristic  speci- 
of  hb  large  philosophical  common 
;  and  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
ig  ever  came  from  the  Enghsh  bench, 

as  far  back  as  Lord  Mansfield,  or 
the  American  bench,  coming  down 
3  as  Judge  Stor}',  which  better  stated 
)mt,  that  the  jury  have  not  the  right 
termine  the  law  of  a  case,  nor  the 

to  decide  on  the  facts  of  it.  The 
▼e  is  as  follows  : — 

discharginpf  this  duty,  (I  speak  not  for 
'  merely,  but  for  the  court,)  it  is  of  some 
ance  to  know  what  the  duties  of  a  court 
ul  what  the  duties  of  a  jury  are ;  for  they 
:  be  one  and  the  same  in  relation  to  the 
ysLse.    If  it  be  our  duty  to  decide  what 

npml  Ifliv  nf  thn  lanH   is.   it   is  not  vnnr 
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questions  as  to  what  is  law,  and  what  is  not 
law,  will  in  like  manner  arise,  and  the  law  has 
appointed  none  but  the  court  to  decide  them. 
Ir  it  errs  in  its  decisions,  it  can  correct  them 
on  a  ntotion  for  a  new  trial,  if  the  verdict  be 
against  the  prisoner;  if  it  wilfully  decides 
wron^,  its  members  are  liable  to  impeachment 
and  disgrace.  When  the  evidence  has  passed 
to  the  jury,  it  is  their  duty  to  scan  it  closely,  to 
decide  what  is  entitled  to  credit,  and  what  not ; 
and  when  they  have  determined  what  the  facts 
are,  that  are  proved  or  confessed,  they  apply  the 
law  which  has  been  given  them  to  the  fiacts 
thus  ascertained,  and  then  acting  as  judges  both 
of  the  law  and  the  evidence,  return  a  verdict, 
as  to  them,  deciding  under  tlieir  oaths,  may 
appear  to  be  right.  Here  is  no  conflict  of 
duties.  The  jury  acts  in  harmony  with  the 
court,  and  tlie  court  with  the  jury." — PUmaii's 
Report  of  the  late  TYial  for  Treason  in  Rhode 
Island,  p.  121. 

The  most  important  of  Chief  Justice 
Durfee's  charges  is,  perhaps,  that  deUvered 
to  the  grand  jury  during  the  late  rebellion 
in  Rhode  Island.  Of  this  no  less  can  be 
said,  than  that  it  is  one  of  the  ablest 
papers  ever  written  upon  the  fundan^ental 
principles  of  American  liberty,  with  a  most 
forcible  apphcation  of  them  to  the  great 
question  then  agitated  in  that  State.  And 
so  violent  was  that  agitation,  so  imminent 
the  danger  that  the  authority,  not  only  of 
particular,  but  of  all  laws,  would  be  re- 
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ielivety,  such  the  weight  of  Ms  private 
and  public  character,  that  it  was  hstencd 
to  in  breathless  attention  by  crowded  os- 
temblies,  and  produced  on  the  popular 
mind  all  the  effect  of  an  argument  com- 
prehended, even  if  it  wore  not.  No  man 
WW  more  clearlv,  and  declared  more  boldly 
than  he,  what  would  be  the  social  and 
polidcal  consequences  of  the  attempt  then 
nade  to  disjoin  liberty  from  law  ;  and  do 
man  actually  did  more  to  avert  them.  A 
truer  patriot  was  never  moulded  in  Rhode 
Island  earth,  nor  a  braver  man.  Called 
in  the  course  of  the  insurrection  to  the 
performance  of  the  most  difficult  and  im- 
portant  duties,  both  as  a  private  cilucn 
tmd  a  public  officer,  he  did  them  all  well, 
and  with  as  little  pretension  or  display  as 
he  would  have  held  his  own  plough-tail  in 
the  field,  or  have  risen  to  charge  the  jury 
in  a  case  of  horse-stealing. 

The  hterary  quality  of  the  Chief  Justice's 
miod  may  best  be  seen  in  his  Phi  Beta 
Kuppa  Oration,  and  in  his  Discourse  before 
the  Historical  Society.  The  style  of  these 
productions,  although,  as  in  his  other  writ- 
ings, slightly  blemished  by  the  occasional 
ase  of  a  quaint  or  newly  cdned  word,  and 
of  forms  of  expression  not  in  accordance 
with  the  best  usagp,  is  rliaructj^rized  by 
uncommon  vigor  and  perspicuity.  Gen- 
erally full  and  flowing,  the  current  of  his 
thoughts  sometimes  rushes  forward  with 
the  headlong  impetuosity  of  true  elo- 
quence :  yet  while  the  accuntilated  mass 
of  argument  moves  majestically  on,  a  play- 
ful imagbation  wreaths  the  surface  into 
ever-changing  circles,  and  covers  it  with 
sweeping  lines  of  foam,  and  dancing  eddies. 
This  illustrative  power  of  imagination  ac- 
companies the  action  of  his  mind  even  in 
it£  most  abstruse  speculation,  and  its  most 
severely  logical  ratiocination.  A  beautiful 
example  of  the  exercise  of  it  may  be  seen 
in  the  Charge  to  the  grand  jury,  before 
mentioned,  where,  in  the  course  of  an 
argument  to  show  what  constitutes  a  State, 
he  says,  "  A  mere  proximity  of  habitations 
never  made  n  State,  any  more  than  con- 
gregated caravans  of  Arabs,  when,  by 
night,  they  pitch  their  tents  together  in 
the  bosom  of  the  desert ;"  or  in  the  Orn- 
lion  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society, 
when,  in  advocating  the  importance  of  a 
monumental  Iiiatory,.he  exclaims,  "0  !  let 
as  build  monamenls  to  the  past.  Let  Ibcm 


tower  on  mound  and  mountain  ;  M 
rise  from  the  comers  of  our  stred 
in  our  public  squares,  that  childhoo 
sport  its  marbles  at  their  basement 
lisp  the  names  of  the  commemorated 
as  it  lisps  the  letters  of  its  alphabet. 
The  lighter  graces  of  hb  mind,  ho 
arc  more  fully  manifested  in  hia  v 
lished  lectures  on  the  Indians,  and 
minor  poems,  one  of  which,  entitled 
Voyage,  is  hardly  less  beautiful  thi 
most  suggestive  allegories  of  Coleri 
of  BUrger.     We  copy  it,  by  pcrmisA 

l-lrfi's  VOYAGE.  I 

There  rose  amid  the  boandlets  flooA., 
A  little  iel&nd  grocn ;  ^ 

And  there  a  simple  race  abodp. 
Which  knew  no  other  scene —       ' 

Save  that  n  vague  tradition  run, 
That  all  the  starry  skies  I 

Bore  up  a  brighter  nee  of  man. 
Robed  in  the  rainbow's  dyea.  . 

A  yourh  there  waa  of  ardent  soul,  j 

Who  viewed  the  azure  hoe,  j 

And  saw  the  waves  of  oceaa  roll  * 

Against  its  circle  blue. 

He  launched  hia  tkifT,  with  bold  intes 
To  seek  the  nations  bright, 

And  o'er  tJie  rolling  waters  went 
For  many  a  dny  and  nighL 

His  lusty  arms  did  stoutly  strain. 
Nor  soon  llieir  vigor  spent ; 

AH  hope  was  he  right  soon  to  gain. 
And  chmb  the  firmament. 

Where  glorious  fonns  in  garments  hri[ 
Dipped  in  the  minbow's  dyes, 

And  streets,  alar-pavcd,  ehouldleud  ihe\ 
To  his  enraptured  eyes. 

And  Llien  migltC  he  his  isle  regain. 
Fraught  with  a  dazzling  freight, 

And  lead  his  kindred  o'er  the  main, 
To  liiia  celeaiJttI  slate. 

But  whilst  he  plied  the  bended  oar. 

The  island  left  his  view ; 
But  yet  afur  hie  bark  before 

The  azure  circle  flew. 

Yet  still  did  flattering  hope  Busti 

And  give  him  vigor  net 
While  etill  before  him  c' 

Retired  tbc  circle  Ui 
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Tbooflh  wlin^ioolB  Tawnedy  and  tempests 
And  beat  upon  hie  head,  [frowned, 

And  billows  burst  his  bark  aronnd, 
Hope  on  that  jdiantom  foA, 

Nor  yet  bad  ceased  his  labois  vain, 

Had  not  Us  vigor  ftfled, 
And  "neath  the  fmrer  of  his  bnun, 

IBs  vital  spuit  qnailed. — 

Tlien  Death  a]jpeared  upon  the  sea. 

An  angel  fiur  and  bright ; 
For  he  is  not  what  mortals  say — 

A  grim  and  haggard  sprite ; 

And  **  Thoa  dost  chase,"  he  said,  ^'my  child ! 

A  phantom  o'er  the  main ; 
Bot  tooiiffh  it  has  thy  toils  beguiled. 

Thou  East  not  toiled  in  vain. 

*  Thou  hast  thns  ronsed  each  slumberingmigfat. 

And  framed  thy  soul  to  be 
Fit  now  to  cli Ab  yon  staiiy  height : 

Come,  then,  and  follow  me." 

The  "Oration"  and  the  "Discoiuve," 
ihibit,  also,  a  still  higher  mental  attribute 
■m  those  before  alladed  to-— the  capacity 
t  philosophical  speculation ;  and  are  en- 
md  to  high  rank  as  illustrations  of  the 
pplication  of  the  ideas  of  philosophy  to 
ae  explanation  of  history.  The  former  is 
m  argument  to  prove  that,  in  the  progress 
r  civilization,  discoveries  in  science  and  in- 
mtions  in  art  precede  social  and  political 
aprovements,  m  the  order  of  cause  and 
net.  This  is  asserted  to  be  the  law  of 
wt  progress  of  the  race ;  and  its  truth  is 
bttstrated  by  reference  to  the  social  and 
Eafitical  consequences  of  the  introduction 
tto  £urope  of  gunpowder,  the  art  of 
Minting,  the  mariner's  compass,  and  the 
me  recent  applications  of  the  power  of 

ti.    The  eidstence  of  such  a  law  is 
rather  assumed  than  proved ;  but  the 
ittence  in  favor  of  it  is  more  fully  set 
^ti&  in  the  author's  system  of  philosophy 
tatained  in  the  Panidea.     Perhaps,  how- 
ta"*  a  broader  statement  of  this  doctrine 
iMld  have  furnished  a  more  solid  basis 
(^  the  argument.     For  if  the  improve- 
kt  of  social  and  political  institutions  is  a 
it  of    discoveries    and  inventions  in 
ice  and  art,  these  latter  terms  must  be 
HptfBtood  as  comprehending  all  general 
mhB  discovered,  whether  in  the  world  of 
ier  or  the  world  of  mind,  together  with 
r  applioatioDS.    In  the  first  instance, 
raca  diacoveriea  and  inventiona   are 


made  by  the  master  spirits  of  the  race; 
from  them,  they  pass  graduallv  into  the 
common  sense  oi  the  more  intelligent  por- 
tion of  society;  and  finally  become  im- 
bodied  in  social  and  political  institutions. 
This,  undoubtedly,  is  the  law  of  the  pro- 

rs8  of  civiHiation — colled,  'm  more  jpopu- 
lan^page,  the  order  of  Divine  Provi- 
dence m  the  world. 

The  '*  Discourse  "  ii  an  attempt — a  very 
aUe  one — ^to  trace  out  the  lustorical  de- 
velopment of  the  idea  of  religious  tolera- 
ti(m.  Its  origin  in  history  is  detected  in 
the  nunds  of  those  who  first  sufiered  per- 
secution for  conscience'  sake;  it  was 
dimlyshadowed  forth  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Waldenses  and  the  Albigenses;  the 
Protestant  Beformation  was  the  fruit  of 
the  idea,  more  full^  understood;  a  stQl 
farther  imfolding  of  it  steered  the  pilgrim's 
bark  to  this  new  continmt ;  and  at  last,  in  its 
perfect  development,  it  was  made  the  cor- 
ner stone  of  a  civil  state,  erected,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Mooshausic,  by  those  who 
described  themselves  as  "a  poor  colony, 
cimsistinff  mostly  of  a  burth  and  breeding 
of  the  Most  High,  formerly  from  the 
mother-nation  in  the  bbhops'  days,  and 
latterly  from  the  New  England  over-zeal- 
ous colonies."  There  the  pure  idea  of  re- 
ligious freedom  was  first  incorporated  into 
a  constitution  of  government,  in  the  im- 
mortal phrase,  which  concludes  the  com- 
pact made  by  the  original  settlers  of 
Providence — "  only  in  civil  things.**  Hav- 
ing traced  the  doctrine  of  toleration  up  to 
this  point,  the  "  Discourse  "  proceeds  to 
show  its  operation  in  the  legislation  of  the 
town  of  Providence ;  where,  indeed,  the 
newly  adopted  principle  stood  a  fifood 
chance  of  being  well  put  to  the  test,  for  if 
Dr.  Mather  is  to  be  credited,  the  settlement 
was  "  a  colluvies  of  Antinomians,  Familists, 
Anabaptists,  Anti-Sabbatarians,  Armin- 
ians,  Socinians,  Quakers  and  Ranters; 
everything  in  the  world  but  Roman  Catho- 
lics and  real  Christians ;  so  that  if  a  man 
had  lost  his  religion,  he  might  find  it  at 
this  general  muster  of  opinionists."  The 
action  of  this  fundamental  principle  is  next 
shown  in  the  formation  and  government  of 
the  sister  settlements  of  Newport,  Ports- 
mouth and  Warwick,  and  the  course  of  le- 
gislation after  their  union  with  Providence 
under  the  first  charter,  when,  iCK>,  \V.  ^«c^ 
maiateinad  in  drcumfiiancea  of  inoa^Vtipiii^ 


nS  Wrilings  of  Chief  Justice  Duffee. 


[Mey. 


difBculty, 
tic  and  tt 
tiooa.  Ip 
this  grea' 


tth  of  the  domes- 
ms  of  the  Plants- 
^tical  working  of 
)f  the  freedom  of 
h  briefly,  eihibit- 
ed  not  p""  course  of  Rhode 

Island  1  I  its  influence  in 

forming  features   of    the 

Rhode  Isiana  ,  ■-— '  bat  also  in  its  re- 
moter effects  01  -afion  of  the  other 
Americar  '"*'■  the  establishment 
of  the  F<  )n. 

Beside  -rce  of  its  interest, 

this  Discoi  IsO  no  liftle  value 

from  its  very  miccea  ielineations  of  the 
chamclcr  of  the  Iraiumg  settlers  of  the 
Planliitions.  The  picture  introduced  of  the 
viiliige  of  Providence,  the  principal  theatre 
upon  which  these  persons  acted,  is  so  good 
a  specimen  of  the  author's  power  of 
imaginative  description,  that  we  give  place 
to  it. 

"  Would  that  U  were  in  my  power,  by  a  mes- 
merie  wave  of  tlie  hand,  to  brin^  Ptovidencs 
before  yon,  »s  Rbe  then  was.  You  woqW  see 
tho  iialural  Mooshaiuic,  freely  rolling  beneath 
bis  primeval  abadei,  uDofastmcled  by  bridfre, 
nnfriiiged  by  wharf  or  made  land,  etill  laving 
liis  iialive  iiiarge — here  exjiaocling  in  llie  ample 
cov(> — there  winriing  and  glimmering  round 
pnliit  anil  headland,  and,  joyous  in  Ills  native 
freoiliim,  pawing  onward,  till  lost  in  the  bowm 
of  the  broad-spreadine  Narra^nselt.  Yon 
wonld  Bpo,  beneath  the  forest  of  brandling  oak 
aud  beach,  inlerapereed  with  dark-arching 
codara  and  tapering  pines,  infant  Proi'idence,  iu 
a  village  of  scattered  los  hnts.  You  would 
see  each  little  hut  overlooking  its  own  natural 
lawn,  hy  the  side  of  fountain  or  slTeam,  with  its 
first  rude  incloHure  of  waving  corn ;  yuu  would 
see  the  staunch-limbed  draughl-horpo  grazing 
tlie  foroit  glade ;  you  would  hear  the  linking 
of  the  cow-bell  in  the  thicket,  and  the  bleating 
of  tlooks  on  the  hill ;  you  would  see  the  plain, 
home-apun  haman  inliabitunta—not  such  as 
l^illors  and  milliners  make,  hut  anth  as  God 
ntnde ;  real  men  and  women,  with  the  bloom  of 
health  on  their  cheeks,  and  its  elascicily  and 
vigor  in  every  joint  and  limb,  Somewhal  of 
an  Arcadian  scene  ibis — yet  it  is  iwl,  in  reality, 
precisely  what  it  Eoemit.''  Uiatorical  Dis- 
course, p.  13. 

Of  thi.s  little  community,  even  then  di- 
vided into  two  hostile  parties,  Roger  Will- 
iams and  William  Hairia  were  the  chief 
leaden.  To  the  former  is  very  justly 
—rrihed  dia  possession  of  two  intellectual 
whitb  gave  a  xtrongly  m&rUcd  out- 


line to  his  chsTBcter — "  origmaBly  of  eon- 
ceptioQ  in  design,  and  unyielding  pene- 
veranoe  in  execution."  He  reprcsenled 
the  conservative  element  in  the  infant 
State ;  while  the  wrong- beaded,  but  Btroi:^- 
mmded  Harris,  who  eonteiided  that  "  who- 
soever conscientiously  disbelieved  the  au- 
thority of  human  government,  ought  to  he 
exempted  from  the  operation  of  iu>  law*," 
was  the  first  Jacobin,  and  the  bead  of  the 
hopeful  battalion  of  reformers  in  Provi- 
dence, Graphic  but  brief  desoriptktaB  at« 
given,  also,  of  the  zeidous  John  Clarke, 
the  good  Samaritan  of  AqnidneeV:  of 
William  Coddington,  staid  and  worthy, 
who  "  h»d  in  him  a  little  too  much  of  t£e 
future  for  Massachusetts,  and  &  little  loo 
much  of  the  past  for  lUiode  Island ;"  »d 
of  Samuel  Gorton,  as  profound  as  mye6- 
cal,  the  clouds  round  nbou^hom  become, 
in  certain  aspects,  transfigured  even  into 
a  skirt  o'  glorj',  as  of  one  who  looked  on 
the  face  of  God.  Men  like  these,  it  w»s. 
who  fltB!  iped  their  image  indelibly  on  do 
Rhode  hland  chaniet«r.  Hence,  thst  «- 
taohment  to  freedom  of  opinion,  which  bw 
been  the  birthright  of  alt  ibclr  deecead- 
ants,  as  well  as  that  jealousy  of  the  lAt^ 
cal  order,  which  prevails  even  to  this  day 
among  them.  Hence',  too,  is  it  that,  whifc 
none  have  displayed  more  giUlantry  of  u- 
lion  than  the  Bhnde  Islanders,  whether  m 
our  land  or  our  lakes,  they  have,  until  w- 
cently.  been  behind  the  other  New  Enf  •^i 
land  States  in  their  patronage  of  eommM  ^hm 
schools,  and  the  blghr-  — '■'■ 
learning.  The  man  of 
not  of  cultivated  tastes, 
their  favorite  t 
mother  wit — the  advocate 
who.  not  encumbered 
men's  opinions,  reUed  boldly  on  [ua  fl* 
native  resources,  audax  el  temptr  pi 
the  divine,  who  drew  in  hia  ine] 
direct  from  the  breath  of  the  Almj^ip 
and  could  mnkc  his  boast  IhU  b*  Wnmi 
never  Mept  under  the  roof  of  a  OoDigtl  fert 
the  landed  proprietor,  who  adnunMM'^'^i 
justice  among  his  neighbors  wHhovl 
formalities  of  the  oourU,  whose  dawB  to 

sense  uttered  itself  in  contemptoova  tm 

anr«  of  the  laws  of  the  King's  f  t 

who  swore  by  his  own  r^)t  tu  4 

changed  not ;  these  have  ivfn  \ 

idols  of  the  Narragansctt  I 

\  CoTuittin  sense — for  Iher  i 


:  w 


1  Uhmtian  chanty,  they  were  pre* 
itly  distbguished  for  the  possession 
roogly  marked  individuality  of  char- 
whieh  has  given  rise  to  success  in 
lyerse  occupations  of  agriculture, 
)rce,  manufactures  and  the  mechani- 
se and  has  introduced  into  social  in- 
rse  the  great  charm  of  variety  of 
ition  and  unprohibited  diversity  of 
1. 

should  we  omit  to  add  that,  in  this 
granite  of  the  Rhode  Island  oharac- 
ay  be  found  the  basts  for  a  super- 
ire,  which  shall  be  supported  by  all 
taes,  and  ornamented  with  the  graces 
t  highest  civilization.  Already,  in- 
a  most  admirable  system  of  popular 
tion  is  begmning  to  elevate  and  ez- 
lie  native  fl;ood  sense  of  this  people ; 
.tronage  of  the  higher  seats  of  leam- 
rrmerly  monopolized  by  a  noble  few, 
'  claimed  as  the  honor  of  the  many ; 
new  philanthropy,  touched  no  less 
i  sufferings  of  the  "  mind  diseased," 
ty  the  d^radatioh  of  the  mind  uned- 
[,  has  just  constructed  a  retieat, 
to 

out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain; 
with  some  sweet  oUivious  antidote, 
ft  the  chargM  bosom  of  that  perikms  stuff 
ich  weighs  upon  the  heart** 


earher  type  of  Khode  Island  character, 
with  but  few  of  its  defects,  but  also  what- 
ever in  its  development  at  the  present  day 
is  most  to  be  commended. 

Of  the  writings  of  Mr.  Durfee,  there  re- 
mains but  one  to  be  mentioned,  the  great- 
est and  the  last, — though  for  reasons 
which  need  not  here  be  stated,  published 
anonymously.  The  Panidea  has,  indeed, 
found  no  readers.  Ushered  into  the  pres- 
ence of  our  popular  literature  with  a  title 
so  uninviting  and  imcouth,  and  with  a  table 
of  contents,  the  phraseology  of  which  was 
apparently  as  unintelligible  as  it  was  fan- 
tastic, it  met  with  a  reception  not  unlike 
that  which  might  have  happened  to  an 
unfashionably  clad  stranger,  from  parts 
unknown,  who  had  intruded  into  genteel 
society  without  a  friend  to  introduce,  or  a 
letter  to  accredit  him.  The  intruder  might, 
nevertheless,  have  descended  from  an  ex'^ 
alted  sphere  of  existence,  though  little 
knovm;  and  the  work,  m  fact,  is  one 
which  we  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  the 
most  remarkable  metaphysical  treatise 
written  in  this  countnr  since  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards's Inquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Will. 
If  not  a  ccmiplete  and  elaborate  intellectual 
system  of  the  universe,  it  is,  at  least,  a 
model  in  miniature  of  one — wrought  with 
exceeding  skill,  harmonious  in  all  its  parts, 

AntirA  tntnin  itjRplf.      Alt.YiAnflrli.  sm  in  nthAr 
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nounced  to  be  no  more  tban  the  imagery 
of  His  o«n  thonghts.  That  this  repre- 
sentaljtm  of  the  external  univcrBe  is  the 
tme  one,  is  attempted  to  be  proved  by  an 
aivument  designed  to  show,  that  the  so 
called  primary  qualities  of  matter  no  more 
have  an  csisteacc  independent  of  the  rea- 
son than  hare  the  secondary ;  and  that, 
therefore,  even  to  the  reason,  as  it  is  man- 
ifested in  the  human  mind,  matter  is  known 
only  by  the  spiritual  properties  ascribed  to 
it.  But  the  human  reason,  it  is  declared, 
does  not  differ,  in  substance,  from  the  di- 
vine :  reason  in  man  is  the  omnipresent 
Logos,  though  limited  in  its  action,  by  n 
quasi  freedom  of  the  will,  giving  rise  to  a 
quasi  personal  identity.  This  limitation  is 
represented  to  be  "  little  less  than  abso- 
lute," and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent 
the  author's  general  view  from  dcgencrat- 
mg  into  pantheism  and  necesGitarianism. 
There  b,  indeed,  no  lack  of  modes  of  ei- 
presaon,  which,  if  not  interpreted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  spirit  and  meaning  of 
the  whole  theory,  would  as  necessarily  im- 
ply a  belief  in  the  pantheistic  doctrine,  as 
might  even  the  expression  of  the  Apostle 
Paul,  if  construed  by  itself,  when  he  says 
that  in  God  we  live  and  move  and  have 
our  haag,  or  that  of  the  Saviour  himself 
when  he  declares  not  only  himself  and  his 
Father,  but  his  disciples  also  to  be  one. 
It  may,  perhaps,  not  be  impossible  to 
prove  that  the  Panidoa  is  pantheism  :  but 


great  protilems  m  philoaophy,  i 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  i 
minds,  but  to  jibich  all  the  answi 
worked  out  seem  only  distant  i 
tions  towards  the  truth.  P< 
familiar  with  metaphysical  stui 
probably  find  great  difficult} 
prehending  so  abstruse  and 
scheme  of  philosophy  ;  thoug 
who  does  understimd  it,  will  I 
ceive  the  extraordinary  cohere] 
as  sublilty  of  the  argument 
knowledge  both  the  clearness 
the  conceptions  are  expresse< 
aptness  with  which  the  dem 
are  illustrated — and  to  bo  fav 
pressed  by  the  moral  spirit  of  ■ 
however  false  he  may  regard  tl 
of  his  reasonings,  or  howcvc 
he  may  feel  himself  called  upoi 
cate  the  practical  tendency  c 
clu^ns. 

The  construction  of  this 
metaphysics,  was  the  work  of  : 
Some  of  the  fundamental  viewi 
in  it,  were  committed  to  writin 
OS  during  the  author's  conn< 
Congress  ;  though  the  consoM 
opimons  into  a  lo^col  theory  I 
undoubtedly,  at  a  much  lat 
Probably  his  philosophy  wi 
been  presented  in  a  far  more 
form,  hod  he  lived  to  compoi 
worlt,    long    mcdifntcd,    and   " 
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a  large  circle  of  readers  in  England ; 
1  his  speculative  writings,  particularly, 
)  well  worthy  not  only  to  be  read  m 
own  country,  but  to  occupy  a  per- 
aent  rank  in  tiie  history  of  its  literature, 
therto  the  questions  of  metaphysical 
Qosophy  have  been  discussed  in  the 
laded  flproves  of  the  Platonic  aoademy, 
the  stul  shade  of  the  Stoic  p<»rch ;  m 
)  myrde-scented  villa  of  Tusculum,  or 
Maw  the  minffled  palms  and  sj^camores 
Alexandria ;  oy  the  cloistered  scholars 
Germany,  and  by  the  great  E^lish 
ids  of  an  era  less  enlightened  than  the 
sent.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  view 
to  be  taken  of  those  philosophical 
blems,  which  necessarily  arise  m  all 
eolative  minds,  in  this  new  world — in 
Mid  holding  sacred  the  freedom  of 
Bions — in  the  soil  of  common  sense 
.  the  practical  understanding.    These 


que6ti(Hi8  will  be  asked  here— they  will  be 
answered  here.  And  let  not  a  shallow 
ridicule  presume  to  deride  that  which 
it  does  not  understand;  nor  a  narrow 
utilitarianism  anathematize  that  which 
it  knows  not  how  to  appropriate.  Let 
philosophy  be  tolerated  in  a  countiy 
where  all  things  beside  are  tolerated ; 
for  thus  will  it  be  best  improved.  And 
when  it  raises  its  majestic  voice  so  loud 
that  the  accents  of  it  may  be  caught  even 
amid  the  bustle  of  the  Rhode  Island  lo<Ma 
and  spindle,  let  us  attend  to  the  lessons 
which  may  be  taught,  in  these  new 
circumstances,  by  the  practical  mind  of' 
America;  and  cheerfully  admit  to  the  free- 
dom of  our  republic  of  letters,  the  phikMMH 
pher  who  bnngs  on  his  well  prepared 
credentials  the  seal  of  that  State,  which 
was  the  first  to  lay  its  foundations  on  the 
rook  of  "soul  liberty.'' 


THE    STREET    FL U TE- PL A Y E R. 


"  Why  look  so  humble, 

Thus  stretching  thy  palms  ?" 

**  Ah,  Sir,  I'm  asking 

From  thee  a  small  alms !" 

** No!  thou  hast  earned  it  well ; 

On  me  thy  music  fell 

Hushing  rough  passion's  spell, 
Like  a  sea  calm." 

Joyful  he  looked  at  me — 

Saying — ^**  How  few 
Give  the  poor  player  thus 

What  is  his  due !" 
Then  passed  he  down  the  street 
With  firmer,  prouder  feet. 
On  his  flute  playing  sweet 

"  Bonnets  o'  Blue." 

Then  I  thought—*'  Melodist ! 

How  many  times, 
Playing  airs  hallowed 

By  toe  old  rhymes, 
Mast  you  walk  through  the  street, 
With  worn  and  weary  feet, 
Unthanked  as  belki  that  greet 

Towns  with  their  chimes  I 
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**  Yet,  pilgrim-melodist ! 

Poor  is  the  praise 
Or  the  gold  gift  bestowed 

On  thy  sweet  lays, 
Measured  with  joys  that  start 
Like  rainbows  in  the  heart 
Of  him  who  doeth  his  part 

In  the  Life -maze. 

"  Burns  with  a  city-wreath 
Forgets  the  song-vow  — 
Was  he  not  nobler 

Witli  poem  and  plough  7 
Chanting  amid  the  shade 
Of  the  swart  hell  he  made, 
Dante,  his  grief  allayed, 
Wears  a  calm  brow. 

**  Action's  its  own  reward, — 

Noblest  devotion ! 
Roll,  if  ye  wish  to  live. 

Planet  and  Ocean ! 
Work  is  our  mighty  nurse ! 
Work,  and  take  on  the  curse ; 
What  shows  the  Universe 


But  God  in  motion  *." 


W.VI. 


The  Art  o/ Measuring  Versa. 
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THE   ART  OF   MEASURING  VERSES. 


To  compose  good  verses,  may  be 
placed  among  tho  elegant  accomplish- 
ments of  a  thoroughly  educated  person. 
If  it  gi«9  but  little  pleasure  to  others,  it 
at  least  gratifies  ourselves,  nor  can  wn 
find  any  idleness  or  mischief  in  a  pro- 
sper indulgence  of  «o  happy  a  taste  as 
that  of  the  versifier.  Bome  historians 
aver,  that  in  the  first  ages  of  the  irorld, 
all  writings  were  in  metre,  not  even  ex- 
cepting laws  and  chronicles,  and  that 
the  forms  of  prose  were  an  invention  of 
later  date.  A  habit  that  is  natural  and 
harmless,  is  certainly  not  ridiculous,  if  one 
uses  it  with  discretion ;  not  to  say  that  it 
may  take  the  place  of  grosser,  and  more 
exceptionable,  amusements.  We  have  no 
scruple,  therefore,  in  occupying  a  moderate 
Kpace  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  art  of 
making  veraeH  in  our  language,  more 
especially  as  h  is  a  topic  seldom  touched 
by  periodical  writers,  and  treated  by  the 
learned  in  Buch  a  dry  and  profound  way, 
the  generality  of  rt-aders  are  never  the 
wiser  for  all  that  has  been  written  on  the 
Bttbject. 

As  there  are  no  established  authorities 
in  this  art,  and,  indeed,  no  acknowledged 
principles — every  rhymsler  being  permit- 
ted to  invent  his  own  method,  and  write 
hy  instinct  or  imitation — the  critic  fecia 
quite  at  liberty  to  say  just  what  he  yileases, 
and  oOer  his  private  obscrvaliuns  as  though 
these  were  really  of  some  moment. 

The  qualities  of  spoken  words  arc  two- 
fold ;  they  are  both  marks  of  ideas, — and 
in  that  usage  quite  arbitrary  in  their 
Kound, — and  expresKions  of  feeling  and 
KCnsaiion,  being  in  the  latter  function  no 
more  arbitrary  or  im'gulur  than  the 
qualities  of  musical  sounds,  Tlic  same 
word  may  be  spoken  in  many  different 
ways,  cxpTCssinj'  many  varicliis  of  ft'el- 
ings,  and  conditions  of  thought :  as  of 
pain,  fear,  delight,  surprise. 


and  all  these  kinds  of  cxpreamons  may 
bo  given  in  rapid  succeasion  to  the  same 
word,  by  as  many  inflections  of  the  voioc  : 
but  tlie  same  word,  represented  by  written 
marks,  stands  only  for  an  idea,  or  a  thing, 
and  has  no  effect  upon  the  passions  or 
the  »ewKH. 

Of        less  consequence  is  the  anunge- 
menl        words, — the  order  of  their  sue- 
ccssiuii. — by  which  a  series  of  emotioof 
are  m^''e  to  succeed  eauh  other,  and  ■ 
harmo    -  of  passions  created  in  the  imagi- 
nat        .ike  a  piece  of  mufuc.     The  art  of 
ver        ition  consists,  therefore,  in  arrmgiDg 
worua  in  such  order,   that  when  reail  b(  , 
a  full  and  flexible  voice,  Lhey  shall  eacitf 
»    musical    movement    in    the    sense  of  I 
hearing,  that  shall  agree  in  quality  aad 
effect  with   the   melody — if   we    may  so 
speak — of  the  tnun  of  passions  and  obJHti 
awakened  in  the  mind  by  the  order  <i 
the  words  themselves,  as  they  ani  men 
marks   of  ideas.     As  the  ascending  iUiJ 
descending  scale  in  music,  and  the-  ibo>t- 
menta  on  different  keys,  awaken  diHeral 
musical  emolions,  as  of  sad,  gay,  uncertait. 
musing,  boisterous,  heroic ;    so    in  vent  r*-* 
cerljiin  movements  of  the  sounds  of  word),  1^* 
excite  corresponding  emotions;  and  ifl  i 
perfect  poem,  the  sense  and  Uie  sw»d  I'    - 
act  together  irreMstibly.  I    ' 

Comic  poets  make  use  of  a  dandng.w  l--^ 
even  a  trolling  and  stumbling,  metre,  (bU  ["• 
of  odd  combinations  of  sounds  ;  whils  Ik 
heroic   line   rolls   smoothly  on,   or  ; 
grand  pauses,  like  intcr\-als  in  the  echo* 
of  artillery.     In  the  blank  ver»o  of  tb 
dniroa,  the  thought  sustuina  it£clfu 
lofty  and  slow  moving  line,   but   t\ 
irregular  turns  and  stops,  to  agree  oatnnlf 
with  the  rough  gestures  of  passion.    H* 
lyrist,  again,  pours  out  passages  of  •• 
bicken  melody,  like  passionate  aiis.    ^ 
this  art,  us  in  all  of  those  which  bd' 
to  imaginatioD,  the  common  sod  ■« 
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natural  is  avoided,  and  the  beautj,  power, 
and  sweetness  of  discourse,  gi?en  apart 
and  by  itself. 

The  composition  of  good  verse  demands, 
therefore,  at  least  these  two  qualificaUons 
in  the  composer:  first,  the  imaginative 
power,  to  give  an  harmonious  order  to 
images  and  passions,  in  their  description ; 
and  lastly,  an  ear  for  the  measure,  fuliness, 
and  cadences  of  words.  At  present  we 
propose  only  to  consider  this  latter  qualifi- 
catioa,  and  to  inquire  by  what  means  a 
•  naturally  good  ear  may  be  led  to  a  finer 
appreciation  of  the  musical  properties  of 
speech. 

.   Of  every  species  of  beauty,  and  more 
^     especially  of  the  beauty  of  sounds,  con- 
iimuounest  is  the  first  element ;  a  succes- 
^     sion  of  pulses  of  sound  becomes  agreeable, 
,     only  when  the  breaks,  or  intervals,  cease 
,     to  be  heard ;  we  say  then  of  a  note,  in 
sound,  that  it  is  musical,  when  the  pulses 
cannot  be  distinguished  by  the  ear.    The 
same  is  true  of  artificially  colored  surfaces ; 
they  are  agreeable  to  the  eye  when  wc 
see   them  at  such  a  distance  as  not  to 
discern  the  numerous  particles  or  specks 
of  color  which  compose  them.     The  same 
is  true  also  of  the  human  voice,  in  the  ex- 
pression of  tender  and  agreeable  emotions : 
the  words  require  to  be   spoken  with  a 
certain  smoothness  and  even  monotony,  as 
far  as  possible  removed  from  the  abrupt 
and  curt  style  of  business,  or  the  rude 
and  harsh  tones  of  hatred  or  contempt. 
In  a  prosaic  enunciation,  as  in  counting, 
or  naming  a  variety  of  disconnected  objects, 
a  sensible  pause  is  made  after  each  word, 
and  the  voice  slides  up  and  down  upon 
each  word,  as  if  to  separate  and  character- 
ise each  by  itself.     And  this   separation 
and  dbtinctness  of  parts  is,  perhaps,  the 
strongest  characteristic  of  pure  prose,  and 
is  constantly  aimed  at  by  the  best  writers 
of  prose.     Verse  on  the  contrary  demands 
a  land  of  fusion,  or  running  together  of 
«^    the  words,  so  that  a  line  of  verse  may  be 
:      spoken  in  one  effort  of  the  voice,  as  a  bar 
.  .  01  music  is  played  by  one  movement  of 
.r-    the  hand.    The  line, 

^  **  Fall  many  a  tale  their  muitic  tens,** 

slips  over  the  lip  with  a  pouring  softness, 
-without  break  or  pause.    So  in 

"The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o*er  the  lea  f 


or  in  this  from  Ovid : 

*' Tempera  Lacifero,  cadit  Euros;  et  hnmida 
surgnnt ;" 

or  this  of  Dante : 

"  Per  me  si  va  nella  citta  dolente, 
Per  me  si  va  nella  perduta  gente,** 

or  Shakspeare's 

<'  Full  fathom  fi?e  thy  father  lies,"— 

in  the  melodious  lines  of  Milton's  Lycidas 
or  the  flute-like  strains  of  Bums,  or  of 
Theocritus,  the  words  are  melted  and  toned 
together,  and  the  voice  glides  easily  through 
the  line. 

These  mellow  lines  not  only  characterize 
the  best  poems,  but  they  are  also  the  best 
adapted  for  the  voice  in  singing ;  and  the 
first  line  of  the  stanza  agrees  also  with  the 
first  line  of  the  musical  notes.  In  the  most 
perfect  airs,  the  words  and  notes  agree 
and  move  together.  But  as  the  Ijrric,  or 
song,  is  the  type  of  all  poetry, — as  the  air 
which  fits  it,  is  of  all  music, — ^it  is  necessaiy 
to  find  a  very  perfect  agreement  between 
the  two  ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  time,  or 
duration,  of  each  verse,  agreeing  with  the 
time  of  the  musical  notes.  The  division  of 
the  musical  air  of  a  song  into  four  parts  of 
equal  length,  shows  that  the  ear  demands 
not  only  continuity  of  sound,  but  that  it 
shall  be  divided  into  portions  of  equal 
length,  as  into  verse,  staves,  and  stanzas. 
Poetry  following  the  same  law,  is  di- 
vided into  feet  and  lines  of  equal  length, 
succeeding  each  other  with  perfect  regu- 
larity, or  alternating  with  shorter  equal 
lines,  for  the  pleasure  of  variety. 

Thus,  in  reading  the  lines, 

"  Straight  mine  eye  hath  caught  new  pleasures, 
While  the  l^mdscape  round  it  measarcs,*'  &c., 

it  is  necessary  to  a  perfect  reading,,  to  fill 
out  each  line  with  the  voice  to  a  full  and 
equal  quantity  of  sound,  with  as  great 
care  as  if  chanting  or  singing  them,  and 
this  may  be  done  best  by  keeping  up  a 
regular  beat  with  the  foot. 

Quantity,  therefore,  or  the  division  into 
measures  of  time,  is  a  second  element  of 
verse ;  each  line  must  be  stuffed  out  mv\Jki 
80undsi,.to  a  certain  fuWueui  vn&^j^ 
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ncs9,  that  will  sustain  the  voice,  and  force 
it  to  dwell  upon  the  sounds. 

"From  you  have  I  boen  absent  in  ihe  spring- 
When  proiid-pied  April,  dressedinsll  his  trim, 

Ikd  put  a.  spirit  oryonlii  in  cverylhing, 

And  lieavv  Saturn  kuglicd  and  leaped  with 
him.'' 

It  is  impossible  to  read  these  lines 
without  feeling  their  fallnra:  ihoy  are 
an  extreme  and  rare  example  uf  thut 
i|iiality. 

When  the  most  perfect  raellowncsa  and 
continuity  is  joined  with  the  greatest  full- 
ness, OS  in  the  first  line  of  the  Iliad, 


in  which  the  most  excellent  musical  quality 
of  verse  is  perceived,  it  affects  the  car  with 
n  sense  of  conjoined  power  and  sweetness. 
But  as  the  air  in  music  is  not  only  divided 
into  four  parts,  like  the  stanza  which  it 
accompanies,  but  also  into  bars,  or  lesser 
equal  portions  of  time — three,  four,  or  more 
equal  bars  going  to  fill  out  the  lines,  mark- 
ed by  accents,  and  separated  by  pauses  of 
imperceptible  length  in  unging — so,  the  line 
i)f  significant  sounds,  in  a  verse,  is  also 
marked  by  nccpnts,  or  pulses,  mid  divided 
into  portions  called  feet.  These  are  neces- 
sary and  natural,  for  the  very  simple  reason 
ihal  continuity  by  itself  is  tedious  ;  and  the 
greatest  pleasure  arises  fi-om  the  union  of 
continuity  with  variety. 
In  the  line, 


"Full  many  alabllicin 


c  tells," 


there  are  at  least  four  accents  or  stresses 
III  the  voice,  with  faint  pauses  after  them, 
just  enough  to  separate  the  continuous 
atreani  of  sound  into  those  four  parts,  to 
he  read  thus — 

Full  man — y  ataleth  — ei  rmns — i  ctel  1  p, 

by  which  new  combinations  of  sound  are 
[ir<:iduccd,  of  a  singularly  musical  charuc- 

It  is  evident  from  the  inspection  of  the 
above  line,  that  the  division  of  the  feet  by 
the  accents  is  quite  independent  of  the 
division  of  words  by  llie  sense,  'flie  sounds 
arc  melted  into  continuity,  and  re-dividcd 
^guin  in  a  manacT  agreeable  to  the  musi- 


cal ear.  By  this  kind  of  division  a  new 
feeling  is  given  to  the  words,  which  al- 
most overwhelms  their  meaning  na  prose. 
and  the  agreeable  blending  and  running 
together  of  the  words,  doubtless  gives  rise 
to  a  similur  blending  and  melody  of  images 
and  emotions  in  the  imagination,  produc- 
ing a  kind  of  music  of  the  mind.  lines 
of  a  good  quality  are  always  filled  out 
with  a  due  complement  of  sound :  such 
verses  as  are  not  well  filled  out  sre  chor- 
acterized  as  "  lean  and  flashy,"  without 
body  or  strength.  In  critiMsing  a  poem,  ' 
therefore,  it  is  good  to  divide  the  lines  by 
the  car,  and  observe  whether  the  musical 
divisions,  or  feet,  have  the  proper  fullness. 
And  here  again  the  law  of  variety,  per- 
fecting continuity,  reappears,  for  if  the  feet 
of  a  line  are  all  equally  full,  it  will  be  he»vy 
and  dull.  Itis  necessary — either,  that  one, 
two,  or  three  of  the  feet,  should  be  shorter 
than  the  others,  and  this,  too,  by  a  certain  i 
fixed  quantity  of  sound,  as  in  the  line 

"  Aurcam  quisquie  mediocritatem." 

which,  when  musically  divided,  reads  thu^ 

A  ari — amqaisq — iUsmUi — 6cTtt~ctem, 

the  lir.st  and  fourth  musical  or  metrical 
divii^ions  havinir  a  less  quantity  of  sound 
than  the  second,  third  and  fifth '; — Or.  thtt 
these  diviaons  having  all  an  equal  quantitj' 
of  sound,  some  of  them  should  be  brokes 
up  into  lesser  portions ;  just  as  a  bar  ol 
two  minims,  in  the  air,  is  broken  into  ( 
minim  and  two  crotchets  ;  or  a  crotchet,  in 
a  bar  of  tvro  crotchets,  is  broken  inti)  t 
crowhet  and  two  quavers. 


"  Ific  snbitam  nigroglon 
to  be  read  thus, 


ri  pnlvc 


in  which  the  six  di\isionE,  or  musical  nw' 
tros,  ore  of  equal  length,  or  require  M 
equal  stress  and  duration  of  the  vimc  n 
speaking  or  chanting,  but  are  ditTerentlj 
divided  ;   some   into  two    heavy,  or  loi 
syllables,  and  some  into  three,  n       ' ' 
and  two  light ;  the  two  ligh 
more  force  of  voice  or  tin 
than  the  one  long. 
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Tbis  kind  of  verse,  {llie  hoiametcr,  in 
whicK  the  feet  hare  nil  an  equal  quantity 
of  sound.)  is  unknotvn  in  our  language, 
cither  through  want  of  cultivation,  or  want 
of  capacity  in  the  language  itself.  The 
pleasure  of  it  consists  greatly  in  the  metri- 
cal diTiaiona  so  falling  as  to  break  the 
words  in  two  ;  so  that  !n  reading  we  are 
obliged,  in  order  to  keep  sense  and  sonnd 
together,  to  fuse  anl  blend  them  in  a  line. 
The  rules  for  the  structure  of  tlib  leree 
are  given  in  trcalLsea  of  Latin  and  Greek 
prosody. 

When  it  is  oliscrved  that  hexameter 
verse  requires  always  that  the  metrical 
divisions  between  the  first  four  feet  in  the 
line  must  divide  the  dissyllable  words,  or 
if  they  be  monosyllables,  group  them  con* 
trarily  to  the  prosaic  divisions ;  and  that 
the  feet  rouat  be  all  equal  in  tjuanlity.  so 
as  to  fill  out  an  equal  time  m  reading, 
withonl  the  aid  of  slurring  long  syllables, 
skipping  harsh  ones,  or  filling  gaps  with 
prosaic  pauses,  some  notion  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  composing  them  may  be  attained  ; 
and  it  will  be  understood,  why  all  the 
writers  of  pretended  English  he  in  me- 
ters have  produced  only  a  monotonous, 
prosaic  kind  of  chant,  instead  of  musical 
lines.  Good  verse  requires  to  be  rend 
with  the  natural  qnanlitics  of  the  sylla- 
bles, but  to  read  these  English  hexameters 
yow  must  slur  here  and  drawl  there,  to 
help  your  poet  through  his  six  equal  feet. 
It  is  certainly  possible,  with  great  labor, 
to  arrange  the  sounds  of  our  language  in 
heiamelrical  order,  but  whether  it  ever 
sould  become  a  habit  of  the  ear  and  mind 
to  compose  in  such  divisions,  is  doubtful, 
to  say  the  least.     In  the  lines, 

"^  Like  soiilq  nDmbcrlcHS  called  onl  of  time  to 
clcrnily'a  ocean," 

the  hcxamctricol  divisions  and  quantities 
may  be  seen  by  writing  and  spelhng  the 
■yllables  bo  as  to  show  their  real  quanti- 
ties 1  thus, 

isou  Ian— umberlessc — alledou  io(l~'i  nietoe  t — 
ernity'a — iicoan, 

hich  the  second  and  third  feet  are  loo 
'y,  having  more  sound  than  the  fourth, 
natural  reading  ;  wlicreas,  the  law  of 
metro  requires  that  with  a  full  and 
'  reading  the  feet  should  be  equal. 


to  he  read  thus. 


the  ma'^ical  divisions  not  only  break  the 
words,  but  even  the  syllables :  which  is 
another  difficulty  in  our  language,  the 
consonantal  sounds  being  so  constantly 
employed  to  begin  words,  and  to  end 
them. 

English  metres  are  sometimes  of  that 
kind  in  which  the  feet  arc  all  equal  in 
quantity.     Thus,  in  the  lines. 


£s  this  Buffering  clav. 
s  immortal  mind  T"* 


Ah  ',  whither  atrsya 


the  verse  is  perceived  to  consist  of  six 
heavy  syllables,  each  composed  of  a  vowel 
followed  by  a  group  of  consonantal  sounds, 
the  whole  measured  into  four  equal  feel. 
The  movement  is  what  is  called  spondaic, 
a  spondee  bdng  a  foot  of  two  heavy  sounds. 
The  absence  of  short  syllables  gives  tlic 
line  a  peculiar  weight  and  solcmuity  snii- 
ed  to  the  sentiment,  and  doubtless  prompt- 
ed by  it. 

But  the  more  frequent  English  metres 
are  of  the  kind  that  bave  one,  two,  or 
three  of  the  metrical  divisions,  shorter 
than  the  others  ;  as  in  the  followbig  from 
Dnms: 

"  Sae  flaxen  were  lier  ringlets, 
Her  c)-ebrowB  of  a  Jarker  hue, 
Bcwitcljingly  o'ersrching 
Twa  langhing  eca  o'  bonaio  blue," 

to  be  read  thus,  • 

Saeflnn — 6nwe  rp — herri  ogl — els 
H  *  rey  i  br — o  wab  f — ailark— crliu  a 
He  w  itc  li — ingly — o'e  r  ire  h— J  ng 
Twalaigh — In  gee  n —  o'bSaii —  lebliie. 

The  first  and  third  verses  of  Ibis  staaza 
have  an  iambua — that  ia  to  tio.^-,  a  ^wi\. 
consisting  of  one  short  oi  Ai^^,,  lo&o'Kci 
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hy  a  heavy,  s 
taclied,  met 
in  its  sound 


is  long  and  heavy 


which  Btmcture  leaving  the  verse  incom- 
plete ihe  voice  makes  a  natural  pause  at 
ihe  end  of  the  line,  just  equal  in  length  to 
one  long  time  or  metre,  thu^,    |  —  |  , 

Dy  changing  the  place  of  the  short 
syllable  the  character  of  the  Terse  nouM 
uUo  be  changed,  as  it  would  also  be,  by 
the  addiUon  of  another  long  syllable,  in 
place  of  the  pause  at  the  end. 

The  second  and  fourth  verses,  on  the 
other  hand,  consist  of  two  spondees  and 
two  iambuses,  thus, 

and  have  an  effect  of  their  own,  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  others.  To  give 
these  dehcatc  metres  a  lean  and  fl^hy 
effect,  or  to  make  them  heavy  and  dull, 
we  have  only  to  substitute  short  ijuan- 
lities  where  there  are  long  ones,  and  nice 
verta. 

If  any  person  who  is  accustomed  to  read 
^erao  critically,  and  is  endowed  hy  nature 
with  a  nici;  ear  f jr  quantity,  well  eiereLsed 
in  the  classic  metri.'s,  will  read  a  piece  of 
excellent  verse  by  some  master  hand,  he 
will  probably  find  some  of  the  lines  raon 
full  and  sonorous  than  others.  On  divid 
ing  these  by  their  musical  accents,  as  ir 
'Jreefc  sciinning,  tliey  will  be  found  to  con- 
sist of  full  and  regular  feet,  spondees  and 
iambuses,  for  example,  alternating  vari- 
"uslv.  If  the  poem  be  a  classic  and  regu- 
lar lyrii%  like  one  of  Horace's  odes,  the 
.■illiTiwlitiiis  will  be  the  same  throughout ; 
iind  cvt-Ty  departure  from  the  model  will 
be  observed,  as  injurious  to  the  musicai 
'ir  Ij-rical  quality  of  the  poem.  But  if  the 
viTse  be  narrative  or  descriptive,  didaolii'. 
itr  heroic,  or  if  it  be  the  blank  verse  of 
epic  or  dramatic  poetry,  the  places  of  the 
iambuses  and  spondees  will  be  continually 
Viiried,  so  as  to  give  the  greatest  possible 
vari(;ly  lo  the  verses.  Take,  for  example, 
llii-ne  lines  of  Pope  : — 

■'  So  Uelluo,  late  dictator  of  the  feaal, 

-  ^f  hiiutgoat  and  the  tip  of  taste, 
■  wtnc  and  analysed  j-our  meat, 
idJing  deigned  at  home  tu  e%l," 


ofwhich  the  quantities  <re  thus  represented, 
by  the  accents  and  the  connnencing  vowels 
of  the  feet : — 


-I 1^  - 


In  Pope's  poetry  the  Ibe  is  often  weak 
and  light — as  in  Milton  it  is  sometimes  too 
heavy — through  the  employment  of  false 
quantities  ;  but  it  rarely  or  never  happens, 
that  they  fall  mto  monotony  by  repealing 
too  frequently  the  same  form  of  metric^ 
armngement.  With  a  little  practice,  it 
becomes  easy  to  detect  the  short  syllables 
in  Pope's  verse,  and  his  is  perhaps  the 
best  to  begin  with,  in  cultivating  the  ew. 
A  short  vowel  sound  followed  by  a  double 
consonantal  sound,  usually  makes  a  lottg 
qtiantity;  so  also  does  a  long  vowel 
hhe  1/  in  beauty,  before  a  cooscmant. 
The  metrical  accents,  which  often  differ 
from  the  prosaic,  mostly  fall  upon  th* 
heavy  sounds ;  which  must  also  be  pro- 
longed in  reading,  and  never  slurred  or 
tightened,  unless  to  help  out  a  bad  tcim 
In  our  language  the  groupings  of  tk 
consonants  furnish  n  gieat  number  ■>< 
spondaic  feet,  and  give  Ihe  languay. 
especially  its  more  ancient  forms,  as  in 
the  verse  of  Milton  and  the  prose  of  LonJ 
Bacon,  a  grand  and  solemn  charaoter. 

One  vowel  followed  by  another,  unkit 
the  firfit  be  naturally  made  long  in  tbe 
reading,  makes  a  short  quantity,  u  it 
tlU  old.  So,  also,  a  short  vowel  foUowW 
by  a  single  short  consonant,  gives  a  ih«n 
time  or  quantity,  as  iu  M  give.  A  end 
variety  of  rules  for  the  detection  otitag 
and  short  quantities  have  yet  to  be  inreaM 
or  applied  from  the  Greek  and  L»li> 
prosody.  In  all  languages  they  are  <A 
course  the  same,  making  due  allowsiiM 
for  difference  of  organization  ;  but  it  w  « 
absurd  to  suppose  that  the  Greeks  sbonU 
have  a  system  of  prosody  diffeiing  a 
principle  from  our  own,  as  that  their  nik* 
of  musical  harmony  should  be  diffenal 
from  the  modem.  Both  result  from  it 
nature  of  the  car  and  of  tibe  oigw 
speech,  and  are  consequently  the  au 
all  ages  and  nations. 

The   two   elements   of  tnu* 
namely,  lime  and  aectnl,  1 


»m) 


mtjtrt^  MwWu'W  .laiW 


onstituting  qaimlUy,  are  equally  elements 
if  the  metre  of  verse.  Each  iambic  foot 
ir  metre,  Ls  marked  by  a  swell  of  the 
'oice.  concludiDg  abruptly  in  an  accent, 
<r  interruplion,  on  the  last  sound  of  the 
oot ;  or,  m  metres  of  the  trochaic  order, 
n  such  worda  as  dandy,  Kandy,  boltle, 
ator,  labor,  it  begins  with  a  heavy  accented 
onod,  iind  declines  lo  a  faint  or  light  one 
i  the  close.  The  line  is  thus  composed 
<r  a  aeries  of  swells  or  waves  of  sound, 
oncluding  and  beginning  alike.  The  ac- 
eots,  or  points  at  which  the  voice  is  most 
>rcibly  exerlud  in  the  feet,  being  the  divis- 
ws  of  lime,  by  which  a  part  of  its  musical 
baracter  id  given  to  the  verse,  are  usu- 
Uy  made  to  coincide,  in  our  language, 
nib  the  accents  of  the  words  as  they  are 

Ekcn :  which  diminishes  the  musical 
racter  of  our  verso.  In  Greek  heia- 
leters  and  Latin  hcKameters,  on  the  con- 
rary,  this  coiacidence  is  avoided,  as  tend< 
ig  to  moDotony  and  a  prosaic  character. 
Tliufi  in  the  line  from  Virgil : — 

Corpora  cunimas  feesos  Eupor  irrigat  aitiu," 


1  be  read  metrically— 

'irporar. — uram— Q  sfess — ossopor — 1  rrlgit — 

ro  of  the  accents  are  thrown  out  of  their 
itural  places  by  the  breaking  of  the 
ords  into  feet.  But,  in  such  cases,  by 
oding  the  line  with  regard  merely  to 
me,  and  ihe  joining  of  the  syllables  in 
et,  the  prosaic  accents  may  be  mtroduced 
aside ;  but  this  can  be  done  only  by  a 
wson  possessed  of  a  very  nice  ear. 

Although  this  interference  of  the  word 
td  Terse  accents  is  most  noticeable  in  the 
Uin  hexametrical  metre,  it  is  very  frequent 

kblton.     Take,  for  example,  the  lines : — 

ScmUer  yourli-aveB  before  the  mellowing  yfiar, 
itter  constraint  and  sad  occision  dear ; 


I  be  read  metrically  thus, 


'•  ifter  all,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  nc- 
ry  to  verso,  that  the  time  aocents 
irked  i  all  that  is  required  is  to  give 
and  fullness,  to  the  long  metrical 
les,  and  not  to  give  the  prose  accent 


BO  forcibly  aa  to  destroy  their  effect.  Some 
languages,  the  French  for  example,  seem 
to  be  without  accent ;  and  as  the  prosaic 
stress  of  voice  is  variable  and  arbltran, 
good  readers  of  verse  make  it  as  little 
conspicuous  as  possible. 

As  it  frequently  happens  that  word  and 
verse  accent  fall  differently,  so  Is  it  with 
the  division  of  the  sounds  by  syllablei: 
the  vene  si/Ilablca.  like  the  verse  feet, 
differ  in  tbe  prosaic  and  metrical  reading 
of  the  line.     Thus,  in  the  verse, 

"  How  cunningly  tlie  sorceress  diapUys," 

the  metrical  structure  requires  us  to  read, 

Howe  una — ing)  jlh—  6sorc— e  rcssd — isplaya; 

or  in  the  following. 


which  it  is  necessary  to  read. 


for,  if  we  read  it  by  the  prosaic  syllabica' 
tion,  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  measur- 
ing the  quantities.  The  word  Ihe,  for 
example,  is  short,  standing  by  itself,  and 
we  should  read, 

ThutlhE  shrewd,  &c.  ; 

but,  remembering  that  in  a  line  of  verse 
the  feet,  and  not  the  words,  are  to  bt 
eepaniled,  we  write, 

Thaiiheshr— ewd.  Sic, 

by  which  it  appears  that  the  first  foot  is  n 

very  heavy  spondee,  instead  of  being,  as 

might  appear,  if  we  read  it  thus,    That 

Ihi,  a  trochee. 

It  seems,  from  an  examination,  by  the  car, 

'  the  structure  of  Greek.  Latin,  and.Eng- 

ih  verse,  that  the  metrical  are  perfectly 

distinct   from   the   prosaic   properties   of 

>c  ;  the  most  melodious  verse  may  be 

posed  of  sounds  devoid  of  meaning  i 

le  of  meaningless  sounds  such  as  the 

following, 

Nootiitm  onallttt  idoughrupl  anlipsj] , 

illustrates  as  perfectly  t\ie  ^tojuAvcs  ol 
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[Maj. 


the  English  iar  :c  line,  as  Ihe  most 

sublime  ver=°  aradise  Lost;  and 

wlipQ  we  di'  ically,  it  falls,  not 

into   worda,  nor  into  prosaic 

syllables,  for  su  —^  not  in  it  at  iill,  but 
into  metrical  sjuables  and  feet :  Thus, 

Nooiilm — onlllt — aidcighr — Spl  int — ipll ! . 

Or,  in  the  following, 

Stnol — imboit — ernuov — ecpCinoh — iuholl, 

of  which  we  may  imagine  the  following 
prosaic  order, 

EmoUnibofi  tctnikovco  puncliinlioll, 

which  has  as  much  ramning  to  the  oar  as 
u  Greek  hexameter  to  a  tyro  at  the  Uni' 
*ersity,  and  illustrates  as  well  the  theory 
of  metrical  divisions. 

Let  na  now,  in  the  light  of  nature  and 
experience,  dissect  a  few  lines  of  the  blank 
verse  of  Sophocles,  and  observe,  apart 
from  all  the  rules  of  the  scholiasts  and 
metrical  critics,  in  what  particulars  they 
differ  from  our  own.  It  b  unnecessary, 
then,  to  premiso  the  least  knowledge  of 
the  Greek,  for  the  question  now  is  of  meti 
and  the  ear,  and  not  of  meaning  or  tl 


I'61ii 


nimpcbl— ejieisphr- 


Anothcr, 

Rusai  di  pau  jiiinsmu  Ion  tel)jiiccliu[os ; 
which  read, 

R  asai — dcpou  iii —  iasiii — atont —  ellinceli— oius 
A^iother, 

Riisai  seaulon  kai  poNn  riiaai  J'cmce  ; 
"inch  road. 

Ruia  is — ea  ut — oiikai  |>~o  liiir — li  liaid — cnice. 
Another, 
.  Sad'  oon  pbroaoena  meA  ap'  tMonon  [^tia, 


which  rciids  metrically, 

Sudoan  pht — onece —  aameet — apoi— 


1,  Teitcsia  didtLkti  li. 


•lid— iJakt — 111. 


OpantioSi 
which  read, 
Opant — «nSm- 


These  linos,  from  the  blank  Terse  of 
the  (Kdipiis  Tvrannus  of  Sophocles,  «» 
examples  of  the  heroic  verse  of  that 
drama,  of  the  blank  verse  of  St>phocle« 
generally.  They  prove  that  metr*,  lil» 
musical  liarmony,  is  an  affair  of  the  sense* 
merely,  and  not  of  any  ingenious  p^edete^ 
minallon  by  rule. 

In  each  of  the  lines  we  observe  ni 
dtiisions,  or  feet ;  and  of  the  syllables,  fit* 
are  »horl  in  quanlity.  The  distributiuo  of 
the  short  Kyllables  is  not  the  same  in  all ; 
for  in  the  first  example  the  spondaic  foot 
is  the  third,  in  the  next  it  is  Ihe  /okttA. 
in  the  next,  third,  in  the  next,  fijik,  in  order. 
Thus  it  is  perceived,  that  the  neceasaiT 
variety  is  given  to  this  verse,  by  wjjtg 
the  position  of  the  (me  spoadiiic  foot 

A^io,  in  the  last  example  given,  a  oew 
arr.ingement  appear,',  namely,  the  putiin^' 
uf  two  short  syllables  in  the  fourth  foi 
of  the  verse,  and  inserting  tieo  spondaie 
feet.  By  this  arrangement,  the  line  a 
filled  oii't  with  the  requisite  quantity  trf 
sounds,  and  a  greater  variety  introduced. 
In  a  word,  the  lines  have  all  the  lat 
q'laliltj,  or  metrical  duration,  a»  in  bon^ 
musir.  but  the  ihorl  syllables  are  torioiu^ 
dislribttled. 

IS  wc  measure  the  duration  of  dme  bv 
one  metrical  short  syllable,  taken  «£  i 
unit  of  measurement,  then  the  rtme  fl' 
Sophocles  is  just  ninefcen  metrical  luib 
in  length  ;  which  may  be  distributed  <d 
an  infinite  variety  of  ways,  provided  lb* 
iambic  form  bo  always  preserved.  TliBi 
in  the  last  example  given,  there  are  taa 
instead  of  five  short  metrical  syllabln 
arranged  thus, 


!  giving  but/oe  feet,  when  the  osaal  nun 
'  her  ia  tix  ;  but  in  all  cases  prescaTing  i 
iambic   metrical  accenta.     fiol  tod 
tedioifsly  upon  the  mittei^  i        1h 


^m 


■  "SirJMi^Mmimiig:  Virm. 


«h  as  may  be  interested  in  the  inquiry 
proTc,  or  disprove,  what  b  asserted,  by 
rther  examples,  we  venture  to  say, 
at  tbe  first  principle  of  mctric:il,  is  the 
me  with  that  of  musical  verse,  namely, 
at  the  line  taken  for  a  rule,  or  model, 
ough  the  number  of  its  syllables  may 
Tj,  will  always  be  of  the  game  metrical 
igtb,  or  in  other  words,  will  be  equal  to 
e  same  number  of  metrical  units,  or  short 
aes ;  and  if  a  line  varies  from  this  meas- 
B,  it  is  either  on  alexandrine  or  a  "curt 
e,  introduced  for  variety,  or  it  is  falsely 
n^ured  and  out  of  time.  We  intend, 
o,  that  if  these  principles,  with  the 
lers  previously  expressed,  are  true 
!  given  instances,  they  are  equally  true 
all  languages  and  sU  varieties  of  metre, 
;n  to  the  denial  that  any  poetic  metres, 
inded  on  other  principles,  can  properly 
St.  And  this,  of  cdujsc,  is  directly 
posed  to  a  favorite  theory  of  some 
Ltcis,  that  good  verse  may  bo  composed 
Dur  language  by  accents  alone,  without 
[ard  to  quantity.  It  mainlains  that 
od  £nglis!i  verse  is  as  thoroughly  quan- 
Uivc  as  the  Greek,  though  it  be  much 
tre  heavy  and  spondaic. 
We  conclude  with  a  few 


L  this  lino  there  are  four  short  (metrical) 
llables.  The  firet  foot,  —  —  — ,  has  the 
nn  of  a  heiametrical  dactyl,  but  as  the 
Mriea]  accent  of  that  dactyl  falls  on  the 
■St,  but  that  of  this  upon  the  last  {metri- 
1)  syllnblc,  it  may  be  called  an  iambic 
ictyt,  formed  by  the  substilutjon  of  two 
-Oft  for  one  long  time  b  the  last  portion 

the  foot.  Iambic  spondees  and  dactyls 
e  to  be  distinguished  by  the  metrical 
«ent  falling  on  the  last  syllable.  The 
le  consists  of  eleeen  syllables,  although 
*  longer  in  quantity  than  a  spondaic  one 

•ine,  or  an  ordinary  iambic  line  of  ien; 
■"1  syllables,  four  of  which  are  short, 
equal  in  quantity  to  nine  long ;  or 
I,  of  which  two  are  short. 

^tyowtr^th  [[  though  gold  you  persuide, 

I  in  quantity  to  the  regular  iambic, 
t  B  poctiliar  character  and  accent.  , 


Iambics  of  nine  syllables  are  r»re,  though 
occasionally  to  be  met  with  in  the  older 
dramatists  ;  never,  perhaps,  iu  Milton. 
In  the  line. 


PlttvU'i 


ir  harsli  or  keen. 


there  are  lieelee  syllables ;  but  equal  in 
metrical  quantity  to  the  more  usual  verse 
of  ten  syllables,  two  short.  Six  of  the 
syllables  being  short  and  su  long,  the 
whole  together  equal  two  shorts  and  eight 
long,  or  eighteen  timei,  or  units ;  which  is 
the  invariable  quantity  of  all  Englisl^  he- 
roics of  this  form,  except  alexandrines.  It 
does  not  often  happen  that  more  than  Iko 
shorts  are  used  iu  this  line,  and  in  good 
verse  rarely  more  than /our. 

"  Flavla'fl  a  wit,  has  loo  much  senae  to  pray ; 
T6  toast  otir  wants  and  wishia  is  her  way  ; 
Nor  asks  pf  God,  but  of  her  slars  tu  ^ve 
The  mighly  blcasing,  while  wc  live  to  live. 
Tlien  all  for  death,  uiat  opiate  of  tlic  son], 
Lucretia'a  dagger,  Rd^ unonda's  t»wl. 
Soy  what  can  cause  such  impotence  of  mind  7 
A  spark  loo  fickli,  or  a  spouse  too  kind  ? 
Wise  wretch  !   wiUi   pleasures  too  refined  to 

please  ; 
Willi  too  much  spirit  to  be  ere  SI  ease ; 
With  loo  much  quickness  iver  to  t>c  taught ; 
With  too   much    tliinking  lo   have    common 

thoug'ht ; 
Yon  pnrchase  nain  witli  all  ihit  joy  can  give, 
And  die  of  nothing  hut  the  rage  to  lire." 

Pop«. 

"O  prince,  O  chief  of  many  throned  powers. 
That  led  the  embattled  seraphim  to  war, 
Under  thy  conduct,  and  in  dreadful  deeds 
Fearless,  endangered  heaven's  perpeliial  king. 
And  put  to  proof  his  high  supremacy." 

JllLTOlS. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  hca\-y  line  in 
Milton,  in  which  a  double  consonant  U 
slurred,  as  in  the  third  verse  of  the  above 
passage,  where  for  and,  we  read  an',  and 
make  er  before  Ik  as  short  as  e  alone. 
The  Jformula]  of  the  Miltonic  verse  admits 
a  vast  variety ;  but,  Lke  the  hesametcrs 
of  Homer,  retains  somcthingof  the  heavi- 
ness of  the  earlier  ages.  The  lines  just 
^ven  may  be  scanned  as  follows : — 


-I- 


-I--I- 


-I- 


-I- 
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The  fir^t  of  these  verees  has  a  Bupernamef- 
ary  syllable :  an  addition  rery  usual  in  the 
heroic  veree  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Shak- 
spenreandMilton,  Thequantityorthc blank 
verse  of  Milton  and  Shakapiiare  equals 
eighteen  times,  or  metrical  unit^,  and,  with 
the  supernumerary,  nineteen  or  twenty 
times,  ThatofSophocIea,wilhevengrealer 
variety  of  slructure.  equals  nineteen,  and 
with  the  eiiperniimerary,  twenty,  or 
twenty-one,  short  times,  arranged  in  twelve, 
thirteen,  or  fourteen  syllables,  in  every 
form  that  is  consistent  with  the  iambic 
accents. 

"  Wilt  thoo  be  gone  ?  it  Ik  not  yet  near  day  ; 
It  was  the  nightingale,  snd  not  the  lark. 
That  pierced  the  feariul  hollow  of  thine  ear," 
RanKO  and  Juliet. 

Formula  of  the  above : 


-I- 


-1- 


A  great  part  of  the  t-ariety  of  the  verse 
in  Shakspearc  and  Milton  is  due  to  the  vari- 
ous placing  of  the  oKBura,  or  dividing 
pause,  in  the  time,  indicated  by  the  double 

mark  in  the  above  formuln.     When  this 
bfL-aks  a  word,  it  is  most  effective. 

"  And,  irby  forlune  any  littlE  nap 
Upon  his  heavy  eyelids  clianccd  la  fall. 


Eftaoons  onS  of  those  Tillains  him  did  rsp 

Upon  bit  hc«d|Heee  wiih  bid  yron  mall." 

Fairy  «<,«». 

The  foregMng  examples  may  suffice  li 
illustrate,  at  least,  if  not  to  establish,  lh> 
views  put  forth  in  the  above  essay.  A 
another  time  ve  propose  to  revert  agui 
to  the  subject ;  and  if  it  be  not  rcganl« 
as  too  tnfiing  or  contemptible  a  matter  i 
engage  the  serious  conMderution  of  iritioi 
to  develop  farther  what  seem  to  us  li 
be  the  principles  and  laws  of  Eoglul 
versification. 

'*  's  now  a  part  of  courtesy  to  ihanl 
ithor  of  the  work  before  us,  for  oSq 
t  once,  an  apology  and  occa^ou  to 
ha^  been  said.     The  views  support<^ 
i'  work  itself  are  not,  indeed,  such  U 

itild  subscribe  to,  nor  can  we  odol 
unerous  analyses  of  KngUsh  metoi 
.  it  contains  to  be  correct ;  yet,  sti 
iplete    in  design  and   i         ''" 


the 


ything  that  has   yet  appeared  ml 
ibject,  and  well  calculated  to  eioK 


the     .teniion,  and  direct  the  inquin«,i 
Engk,h  scholars,  to  the  study  of 


by  wiuwrii 
L  is  a  sal 

fnouffb.  >M 


well  printed  volume,  cheap  enougb. 
well  iTorlh  its  price,  if  it  were  only  (if 
the  numerous  beaulifid  specimens  of  tmi 
which  it  contains.  J.  D,  W. 


ke,  we  hope,  an  entertainiDg  article, 

it  over  and  ffive  the  cream  of  it 

first  hundred  pages  are  occupied 

e  author's  journey  from  Copenha- 

Christiana^  and  thence  overland  in 

r  and  Sweden  to  Stockholm :  these 

pass  bj.    At  Stockholm  he  takes 

'  for  St.  Petersburg,  and  readers 

D  take  the  slight  trouble  to  trans- 

lemselves  to  the  gulfed  Finland, 

II  him  there  without  difficulty. 

eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf  is 

'  of  Cronstadtand  the  mouth  of  the 

The  bay  b  not  navigable  for  ves- 

awing  over  eight  feet  water,  and 

he  large  merchantmen  are  obliged 

large  at  Cronstadt  and  send  their 

up  to  St.  Petersburg  in  lighters. 

)e  granite  fortifications  guard  the 

of   the  Neva,  there    about  eight 

1  yards  wide,  and  with  the  natiual 

ies  of  navigation  render  the  ap- 

of  a  hostile  fleet  impossible.    No 

r  is  permitted  to  enter  the  empire 

a  passport,  and  the  delay  and  in- 

3nce  to  those  who  arrive  at  Cron- 

provided  are  very  great.    Not  long 

^oung  Boston  lady,  a  relative  of 

the  first  merchants  in  St.  Peters- 

as  detained  here  alone  under  guard 

le  could  be  procured  through  the 


aged  is  perfect.  It  is  said  there  has  prob- 
ably not  a  foreigner  visited  Russia  in  time 
of  peace,  in  thb  centuiy,  whose,  name  and 
movements  were  not  perfectly  known  to  the 
police.  Mr.  Maxwell  states  that  an  Amer- 
ican gentleman  was  at  St.  Petersburg  in 
1820  and  afterwards  in  1843;  the  last 
time  he  was  surprised  to  hear  the  officer 
remind  him  that  he  had  been  in  Russia 
twenty-three  yean  before.  On  departing, 
every  foreigner  must  publish  his  intention 
in  three  consecutive  numbers  of  the  Ga- 
zette of  the  Academy,  a  proceeding  which 
takes  a  week  or  ten  days ;  the  object  of 
this  is  to  protect  creditors.  With  Russian 
subjects,  the  difficulties  are  very  much 

Cler,  and,  wherever  he  may  he,  every 
iian  subject  must  return  at  the  citation 
of  the  police,  or  his  property  is  confis^ 
cated. 

At  a  first  view  St.  Petersburg  appears 
the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  great  Eu- 
ropean capitals.  It  is  built  on  a  marsh  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  Neva,  and  extends 
over  several  islands  in  its  channel.  The 
windings  of  the  stream  intersect  it,  and  it 
b  also  divided  by  various  canals  originally 
made  for  drainage.  The  banks  of  the 
river  and  canals  are  faced  with  hewn  gran- 
ite, and  form  delightful  promenades. 

Ascending  the  river,  the  first  object  on 
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buildings  reaching  nearly  half  a  mile  along 
the  river's  t>aak ;  then  the  lofty  winter 
palace,  Lhe  flenniUige,  the  marble  palaue 
built  by  Catherine  for  Gregory  Orloff,  the 
monument  of  Souwaroff,  the  Summer  Gar- 
dens, the  beautiful  bridge  over  the  Fon- 
(anka  canal,  the  hotels  of  the  foreign  em- 
bassies, the  long  line  of  palaces  upon  the 
Rus^n  Quai,  and  finally  the  eastern  sub- 
urbs abounding  in  arsenals,  churches,  and 


The  islands  in  the  river  are  covered  with 
piles  and  parapets  of  granite  and  sumptu- 
ous buildings.  On  that  of  Vas^  Ostroff 
arc  the  immense  buildings  of  the  mining 
corps,  the  barracks  of  cadets,  Academy  of 
the  Fine  Arts,  ornamented  in  front  with 
sphinies  brought  from  £^ypt,  Academy 
of  Sciences,  and  the  Exchange  and  Custom- 
house. On  another  rises  the  gilded  spire 
of  8l  Peter's,  and  close  by  it  is  the  Apte- 
korskoi  island  on  which  were  laid  the  first 
foundations  of  the  city.  There  are  also 
others:  Pelrosky,  the  delight  of  Peter; 
Kiestovsky,  the  summer  Tceidenec  of  the 
Princess  Betosselsky  fieloxcrsky ;  the 
Cammenoi  Ostroff,  the  domain  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Michael ;  and  Velaguine,  belonging 
to  the  Empress,  These  are  all  connected 
with  bridges,  and  are  laid  out  liliC  gardens 
.ind  covered  with  chateaux  nnd  palaces  ; 
in  summer  they  are  the  resort  of  all  the 
refined  Hociety  of  the  cily. 

The  great  square  of  the  Admiralty,  for 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  the  buildings 
surrounding  it,  is  probably  unequalled  by 
any  other  in  the  world.  A  linden  walk 
extends  around  h,  and  bet  ween  the  Winter 
Palace  and  the  Etat  Major  stands  the  col- 
umn of  Alexander — a  single  block  of  pol- 
ished red  granite  meaaunng  one  hundred 
and  fifty-four  feet  from  the  base  1«  the 
cap.  'The  Nevsky  perspective, 
branches  off  from  the  Admirnlty, 
Broadway  of  the  capital,  and  one  nf  the 
grandest  avenues  in  Europe.  It  is  bor- 
dered with  handsome  houses,  fashionable 
stores,  palaces,  and  churches,  and  gener- 
ally filled  with  carriages  of  all  descriptions, 
and  its  broad  walks  thronged  with  ladies, 
lackeys,  officers  in  all  uniforms,  Circassians 
and  Cossacks,  civilians,  Russian  merchants 
and  serfs— a  strange  miiture  of  tongues 
and  costumes. 

tiialofy  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  school- 
cb,  presents  &  more  nuraculoua 


example  of  growth  than  any  of  ooi 
cities.  Peter  the  Great,  lake  Maidj 
Milton,  led  the  way,  and  the  hug«i 
rose  "  like  an  exhalation."  In  I) 
wrested  from  Charles  the  Twelfth, « 
den,  the  province  of  Ingria,  wlua 
prises  the  low  swampy  country  8 
lake  Ladoga  and  the  Gulf  of  n 
and,  U>  secure  his  possession  and  ti 
u  naval  depot,  he  determined  to  I 
city  on  the  islands  of  the  Ke^ 
1703  he  laid  there  in  the  midstj 
forest  the  foundation  of  a  fortm 
such  was  his  energy,  that  though  li 
of  implements  the  immense  crowC 
collected  to  the  work  were  oblign 
the  soil  with  tbeir  hands  and  i 
away  in  bags  made  of  thetr  etotlit 
a  pestilence  swept  off  a  hundred  Q 
of  them,  yet  the  work  was  finishfld 
five  months,  lie  then  began  to  U 
city.  At  the  end  of  1703  the  c«| 
sisted  of  his  own  house,  n  snwul 
building  containing  two  cbomben 
kitchen,  one  or  two  others  like  it,  | 
miserable  hovels  of  thousands  of  •• 
1711  three  hundred  and  fifty  noB 
lica  were  ordered  to  establisi)  tM 
there ;  the  use  of  stone  was  for  I 
prohibited  in  every  other  city  in  H 
pire,  nnd  every  ship  arriving  tn  the 
was  obliged  to  bring  a  certain  qtW 
stone,  according  to  her  tonnage.  A 
nnd  engineers  were  invited  from 
quarter.  In  1724,  thirty-two  sUp*! 
from  various  countries.  In  1750.  fll 
ulation  was  eighty  thousand,  and  il 
four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

The  first  humble  residence  of  W 
Catherine  still  stands  where  it  wase 
in  the  dreary  morass,  now  cotov 
stately  palaces.  The  soil  of  the  dl 
wet  and  yielding  that  all  foundatil 
obliged  to  be  laid  on  piles.  The  j 
mcnt  has  officers  to  sec  that  thi>' 
with  care,  and  to  inspect  the  pha 
buildings.  Brick  is  generally  used' 
walls.  They  are  usually  omen 
plaster  painted  in  gaudy  colors,  I 
quently  ornamented  with  stuoo(\ 
makes  them  very  sensitive  to  th«  1 
of  the  long  winter,  and  gtres  em|JI 
to  seventy  or  eighty  thoBsand  M 
come  from  the  interior  ev«y  i«" 
repaint  and  repair  ibem. 
\     Our  author  glances  njiSij  tf 


in  the  capital  interesting  ta 
The  Hcnnilage  containa  a 
TO  tboosand  pictures,  and 
w  beat  productions  of  the 
I,  It  also  possesses  the  pri- 
of  VolWure  and  many  other 
wrilere.  Within  its  limits 
r  gardens,  the  scenes  of  the 
ttherinc.  The  Imperial  Li- 
himdred  thousand  volumes 
iM,  most  of  which  are  a  part 
E  Poland,  The  muscom  of 
of  Sciences  has  a  vast  col- 
inese,  Mongol,  and  Thibetian 
In  the  academy  of  the  naral 
s  a  large  model  of  the  old 
lie  President,  which  is  annu- 
lare and  rebuilt  by  the  stu- 
■  are  Imperial  lycenms,  gym- 
irsities,  schools  of  law,  med- 
;y,  schools  for  the  education 
ies  the  daughters  of  nobles, 
daughters  of  officers  of  rank, 
pitaU  that  receive  six  thou- 
er  annum,  institutions  for  the 
nd  blind,  etc. — all  which  de- 
munificence  of  the  Emperor 
raa  who  feel  disposed  to  ira- 
ple.  Tiiere  are  two  hundred 
chapels  in  Si.  Petersburg, 
1  sustain  several  golden  cupo- 
ithin  profusely  ornamented. 
'  of  the  city  arc  many  splen- 
d  rcsidencea.  Tsarsltoe-cclo, 
the  Czar,  is  reached  in  half 
railroad — the  first  ever  built 
La  accident  by  which  several 
.  rendered  this  road  soon  after 
operation  so  much  dreaded 
ould  venture  to  travel  on  it. 
^ks  the  Russian  people  more 
a  attended  with  loss  of  life : 
went  to  St.  Petersburg  with 
was  on  this  account  not  per- 
er  the  eagea.  To  bring  the 
n  into  use  the  Emperor  was 
id  for  the  engineer  and  make 
with  him  hims^f.  This  prO' 
ce  restored  confidence. 
nity  of  the  capital  is  the  Im' 
g  institution,  where  two  hun- 
s  selected  from  the  different 
instructed  in  agriculture.  It 
.vation  a  model  farm  of 
icrcs.  and  its  school  has  a 
1  wrts  of  funning  implements. 


Mr.  Maxwell  found  th 
who  could  speak  only  » 
therefore  obliged  lo  convi 
about  him  by  ^gns.     He  wa 
thoughtful    looking    Yankee, 
brought  over  some  contrivanct 
market.      He  found  the  natives 
only  with  tho  old  sickle,  mowing  « 

short  scythe  having  a  long  handle,  and 
ploughing  '•  in  every  way  but  tho  right 
one.  The  advant^es  of  hia  long  straight 
furrows,  his  light  scythe  and  crooked  snath 
and  his  wonderful  cradle  were  at  once  per- 
ceived. But  his  winnowing  mucbine  was 
irresistible,  and  procured  him,  it  was  said, 
through  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  the 
offer  of  a  professorship.  Not  wishing  to 
remain  in  the  country,  however,  he  could 
only  be  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Imperial  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Agriculture. 

The  accounts  of  the  railway  to  Moscow, 
commenced  under  the  Bupcrini^^ndence  of 
an  American  engineer,  Mr.  George  W. 
Whistler,  in  1840,  have  reached  us  from 
time  to  time  through  the  newspapers.  It 
was  completed  when  Mr.  Maxwell  was 
there,  as  far  as  Colpemo,  and  is  to  be  fin- 
ished in  1819.  The  contract  for  the  loco- 
motives, cars,  wagons  and  carts,  was  given 
to  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Eastwick  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  Mr.  Winants  of  Baltimore  : 
and  It  shows  the  esUmation  in  which  Amer- 
ican workmanship  is  held  that  the  pro- 
posals of  these  young  mechanics  were 
accepted  over  those  of  many  from  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  and  Germany, 
offering  to  take  the  job  at  lower  rates. 
Many  other  American  artisans  have  been 
employed  by  the  Russian  government  in 
preference  to  those  of  other  nations,  and  it 
began  to  be  reported  here  that  the  Emperor 
was  particularly  partial  to  our  enterpris- 
ing countrj-men.  Accordingly  the  Impe- 
rial court  soon  began  to  be  deluged  with 
all  sorts  of  presents.  Persons  in  the  far 
west  wrote  to  his  Majesty  for  employment 
in  the  Army  or  Navy.  The  American 
minister  received  with  every  arrival  pack- 
ages marked,  "  This  side  up  with  care,"  to 
be  debvcred  with  all  haste  to  the  Emperor. 
■'  There  were  daguerreotype  views,  models 
of  bridges  and  floating  docks,  and  plana 
and  specifications  for  building  ships  and 
steamers.  One  person  was  ready  \a  •"iti. 
I  pljr  an/  demand  for  exceUcnl,  dodi 


other  sejit  a  set  of  mineml  teeth  as  a 
sample  of  his  ivorkmanship  :  another  sent 
his  Majesty  a  work  on  the  trcalmcnt 
of  diseases  of  the  spine ;  another  sent 
to  each  member  of  the  Imperial  Family  a 
barrel  of  Newtown  pippins  ;  and  some 
member  of  the  temperance  society,  an  aw- 
ful looking  picture  of  the  human  stomach 
diseased  by  the  use  of  brandy."  Tlie  Km- 
peror  wasobligcd  to  publish  a  ukase  setting 
forth  that  in  future  no  presents  from  un- 
known persons  would  be  received. 

Winter  at  St,  Petersburg  comes  on  about 
the  middle  of  September,  The  days  then 
grow  dull  aud  gray  ;  the  air  is  keen,  and 
clouds  of  dust  fill  the  streets  ;  housekeep- 
ers are  engaged  putting  in  double  windovrs 
and  lining  doors  with  felt ;  colds  prevail ; 
Everything  grows  gloomy,  and  all  strangers 
who  can  do  so  prepare  to  leave.  About 
the  first  of  October  the  while  flag  on  the 
winter  palace  announces  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor,  and  tlic  ariatocraEy  then 
move  to  town.  Furs  are  needed  out  of 
doors  and  additional  fires  within.  Fierce 
west  winds  at  this  time  of  the  year,  with 
whirling  flurries  of  snow,  sometimes  bring 
vp  the  wat«r  from  the  Oalf  of  Finland 
And  submerge  half  the  city.  Jn  1824  the 
whole  city  wits  covered,  and  the  biisicment 
of  every  house  and  palace  under  water  for 
two  days ;  a  great  amount  of  property  was 
lost  and  eight  thousand  persons  perished. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  November 
the  Neva  is  covered  with  solid  ice.  and 
thronged  with  sleighs,  iceboats,  and  occa- 
uonalTy  skaters,  when  the  weather  is  clear. 
The  stranger  then  breakfasts  at  about  ten 
and  dines  n.t  four,  by  candlelight.  Except 
the  play  or  the  opera  after  dinner  there 
is  little  to  relieve  the  daily  monotony. 
The  ride  on  the  Ncvsky  is  the  chief  busi- 
ness out  of  doors,  as  this  noble  street  is 
then  in  ila  glory,  and  on  fine  days  from  ten 
to  two  is  crowded  with  the  most  singular 
assembly  in  the  world,  "Every  descrip- 
tion of  face  and  figure,"  says  our  traveller, 
"from  almost  every  country  in  Europe  and 
ot  Asia,  all  wrapped  in  furs  of  the  moat 
common orthemostcostly  kind, occupy  the 
ude-walks ;  white  the  carriage  way  h 
completely  filled  with  sleighs,  from  the 
dashing  turnout  of  the  noble  to  the  hum- 
ble sledge  of  the  Finnish  woman,  who  sits 
nnnn  It  large  block  of  ice.  They  all  drive 
freat  rapidity,  and  yei  an  ftocident 


seldom  occurs ;  for  if  any  one 
by  accident  or  design,  no  mat 
the  horses  and  equipage  cwwiaj 
are  instautly  seined  by  the  palU 
fiscated."  The  side-walks  are  t 
clean  on  all  the  principal  streets 
and  covered  with  gravel.  Th 
is  often  seen  on  the  Nevsky  eiti 
or  in  an  old  forlorn  sleigh,  ant 
stop  and  hats  fly  off  before  him 
he  were  preceded  by  a  courier. 

liuL  these  fine  days  are  very 
sun  rises  at  a  quarter  post  nine . 
half  past  two,  and  frequently  it 
ther  artificial  light  is  necessary 
day.  The  mean  maximum  ■ 
twenty-two  degrees  below  lei 
sometimes  it  ts  down  to  thirty  a 
five. 

Balls,  parties,  the  theatre, 
coasting  down  the  artificial  ice-U 
principal  winter  amusements  of 
itants.  The  learned  societies  n 
tober.  At  the  theatres  playsare 
in  German,  French  and  Bui 
French  is  the  most  fashionable, 
ronized  by  the  Emperor,  Kiu 
are  mostly  translations  from  Qi 
English.  Schiller  and  Shaks 
given  in  Russian,  and  Hamlet  is 
t'd  into  a  very  diverting  charact 
iiini  and  Donizetti  are  also  given  i 
though  the  genuine  modern  Ita 
is  the  most  admired  and  gene 
supplied  with  first  rate  perfom 
bini,  Tamburini,  Cast<;llan  and  Vi 
cia  were  very  successful  when 
well  was  there. 

At  the  balls  and  parlies  gami 
stantly  practiced  by  all  classes,  B 
to  the  greatest  excess — always  i 
all  other  species  being  probibi 
Petersburg  can  probably  furaisi 
card-players  in  the  world.  Tl! 
also  carried  on  at  the  club-housn 
there  arc  several,  and  the  Eng 
originally  founded  by  English  i 
but  now  mostly  composed  of  Ri 
celebrated  for  the  immense  sum 
won  upon  its  tables. 

The  brilliance  of  the  winter 
of  the  wealthy  nobles  is  said  to  « 
description.     The  fumituraand  i 
of  their  balls  arc  the  mosteosi 
can  furnish.      "  The   gnestc 
broad  stair-saso  of  Gaomts 
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keys  in  powdered  periwigs  and  gay 
in  tbe  style  of  the  old  French  court, 
ents  widi  fretted  roofs,  tesselated 
its,  hnng  with  cloths  of  gold  and 
with  furniture  in  or  molu,  mother 
,  and  erery  varieW  of  ornament, 
3  into  the  other,  ^all-room,  card- 
licture  gallery,  library,  museum, 
itory  of  exotic  plants,  alcoves  with 
s  and  statuary ;  the  tea-room,  fra- 
th  the  aroma  of  the  Chinese  flower ; 
t  parlor,  with  a  carpet  and  a  cosy 
ing  upon  the  hearth :  all  have  their 
and  afford  each  one  the  enjoyment 
rs."  All  is  ease  and  gayety  at  these 
ssemblies,  except  during  the  occa- 
iresence  of  the  Emperor,  who  has 
signify  his  intention  of  pajdng  a 
i  certam  time,  in  order  to  secure  a 
reception.  He  passes  quickly 
the  rooms,  and  as  he  enters  each 
ipany  rise,  make  a  profound  obei- 
nd  stand  silently  before  him.  He 
>liged  to  return  the  salutation  by 
r  to  motion  the  ladies  to  their  seats. 
[j  he  singles  out  some  one  individ- 
'hom  he  speaks  a  few  words,  and 
irrics  on  to  the  next  apartment, 
must  address  any  of  the  Imperial 
hence  the  conversation  is  usually 
to  a  few  questions  and  answers, 
traint  during  their  presence  is  quite 

be  fetes  of  the  nobles  are  far  sur- 
by  those  of  the  Winter  Palace, 
re  given  annually  on  the  Emperor's 
>ecember.  More  than  a  thousand 
and  domestics  live  under  the  roof 
single  building,  and  the  suites  of 
ills  connecting  with  those  of  the 
ge  by  a  gallery  are  the  most  ex- 
n  the  world.  Here  is  the  throne 
;he  Emperor  and  Empress,  sur- 
by  the  pomp  and  the  nobility  of 
Jm,  receive  the  salutations  of  the 
itatives  of  foreign  powers,  and 
irith  tbe  ostentatious  magnificence 
i  their  national  characteristic,  the 
of  their  empire.  In  the  evening 
lay  the  streets  of  the  city  are  illu- 
,  and  the  ball-room  of  the  palace 

a  scene  rivalUng  the  splendor  of 
The  Czar  appears  in  scarlet 

the  Ciarina  in  white  satin  and 
Here  are  also  the  Grand  Duke 

^Iheheir  to  the  throne^  the  giant 


Orloff,  the  Emperor's  constant  companion, 
the  Prince  of  Qeor^  the  Hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  "  the  yanous  petty  czars  of  the 
tribes  tributary  to  the  empire ;  the  accom- 
plished Nesselrode,  with  his  weasel  face 
and  small,  gray,  peering  eyes ;  the  pomp- 
ous Tchermcheff,  the  minister  of  war ;  the 
Woronzows,  the  Narichkens,  the  Demidoffii, 
the  Wolkouskies  and  Dolgourouskies ;  the 
Potoskis,  Lubermerskis,  and  other  ffreat 
Polish  nobles  who  do  homage  to  the  Czar ; 
the  foreign  princes  of  various  degrees; 
Knights  of  Malta,  and  gentlemen  of  every 
order;'  painters  and  poets  of  reputation, 
and  many  distinguished  characters^ — all  are 
there,  and  all  in  the  rich  costumes  of  their 
rank  and  country.*' 

Such  f^tes  are  numerous  at  the  palace. 
On  the  first  of  January,  0.  S.,  a  popular 
ball  is  given,  at  which  twenty  thousand  of 
all  classes  are  present.  The  day  of  the 
Empress  is  also  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 
Upon  the  betrothal  or  marriage  of  any 
member  of  the  royal  family,  for  days  to- 
gether, fancy  balls,  and  imitations  of  the 
courts  of  Constantino  and  Charlemagne, 
occupy  the  courtiers,  while  every  citizen  is 
obliged  to  partake  in  the  Imperial  joy  by 
keeping  his  house  illuminated  at  his  own 
expense  for  many  successive  evenings. 

The  nobility  give  every  season  assembly 
balls  in  the  Salle  de  la  Noblesse,  the  finest 
ball-room  in  the  world.  Tbe  first  is  opened 
by  the  Emperor  and  Empress  in  person, 
and  is  attended  by  the  elite  of  the  capital. 
At  midnight  the  doors  are  thrown  open  to 
all  who  pay  the  entree,  and  tbe  scene 
changes  from  a  ball  to  a  revel.  Masquer- 
ades arc  frequently  given  at  the  opera  house, 
which  are  often  attended  by  the  Emperor 
and  Grand  Dukes,  whose  presence,  how- 
ever, on  such  occasions  is  not  noticed.  At 
these  only  women  appear  in  disguise. 
Balls  and  festivals  are  at  their  height  dur- 
ing carnival,  which  is  the  week  before  Lent, 
and  is  called  maslianiiza,  or  butter  week, 
because  the  eating  of  meat  is  prohibited 
and  butter  iLsed  as  a  substitute.  During 
Lent  flesh  and  fowl  are  strictly  prohibited ; 
theatres  are  closed  and  balls  not  permitted. 
The  principal  amusements  of  the  higher 
classes  are  concerts  and  tableaux  vivans. 
It  is  at  this  time  that  the  great  musical 
performers  reap  their  harvests :  Rubini  on 
one  single  occasion,  it  is  said,  cleared  Usi 
thoiyaand  dollan.  above  all  expenaea.  OoiA 


mg.  Ther  carry  in  their  boBoms  a  number 
ofbard-boiled  ^gg^,  colored  and  marked 
with  the  cross.  Of  these  whenever  they 
meet  a  friend  they  present  him  one,  saying, 
"  Christ  is  risen ; '  upon  which  the  friend, 
taking  the  egg,  replies,  "  He  ia  risen  in- 
deed ;"  and  the  two  then  embrace  and  Idas 
each  other  with  great  affection.  The 
eanipages  of  the  nobility  frequently  grace 
thu  show,  and  school  children  are  also 
broneht  in  court  carriages  to  enjoy  it. 

About  Easter  week  the  ice  begins  to 
move  in  the  Ifeva,  and  it  some^es  hap- 
pens that  it  is  three  or  four  days  before  the 
police  who  have  the  superintendence  of 
the  river  will  permit  passengers  to  cross. 
This  great  inconvenience  ia  to  be  remedied 
by  a  bridge.  The  first  to  cross  on  the  wa- 
ter is  the  governor  of  the  fortress,  who 
brings  a  goblet  of  the  water  to  the  Em- 
peror. 

Night  ceases  to  exist  in  St.  Feterfibur^ 
about  the  first  of  Uay,  and  lamps  and  lan- 
teniH  are  by  universal  consent  laid  by  for 
another  season. 

In  May  is  the  annnal  review  of  the  Im- 
perial guard  of  eighty  thousand  chosen 
men,  on  the  Fiela  of  Hara.  A  tent  is 
erected  for  the  Empress  at  which  the  young 
Dukes  Michael  and  Nicholas  stand  sentries. 
The  Orand  Dakes  Michael  and  Alexander 
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effective  part  of  the  Emperoi 
actual  service,  discipline  in  it  I 
to  excess,  and  too  much  saerifii 

After  the  review  the  Anpai 
army  into  the  adjacent  countoy 
vres,  and  the  Empress  retires  ( 
celo.  Great  rains  fall  at  thu 
the  melting  snow,  and  the  ci^ 
most  impassabte.  Soon  aftei 
of  May,  however,  the  son  con 
in  a  short  time  the  winter  is  o 
earth  clothed  in  green. 

St.  Petersburg  doea  not 
strongest  features  of  Rnasiai) 
owing  to  the  presence  of  ao  1 
portion  of  foreigners  in  its 
There  are  twenty  thousand  Qi 
or  six  thousand  French,  aeven 
Swiss  and  Italians,  aiul  mair 
English,  Swedes  and  others. 
Great  encouraged  the  immigrst 
a  desire  to  reform  the  maonen 
pie.  With  the  same  view  he  • 
noblewomen,  who  had  prerion 
almost  Asiatic  seclnaion,  to  spn 
and  conduct  themselvea  wiu 
and  decorum.  "  They  wen 
forbidden  to  get  dnmk  at  the  bi 
gentlemen  were  to  n 
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s.  Proud  of  his  position,  he  is  sen- 
every  attack  upon  his  dignity;  and 
the  good  opinion  of  mankind,  it  is 
I  and  his  endeavor  to  promote  the 
md  the  prosperity  of  the  realm. 
leases  an  unnsnal  activity  of  mind 
ly.  He  is  the  first  at  every  fire ; 
;  noon  and  nu^ht  he  is  engaged  in 
ilio  business  bronght  beneath  his 
Krom  the  different  sections  of  the 
departments.  His  labors  are  Her- 
bat  his  task  is  greater  than  a 
8  <^d  perform.  &e  Angean  sta- 
not  a  circumstance  compared  to 

Manv  important  matters  involving 
ity  ana  happiness  of  thousands  are 
id  in  the  multiplicity  of  details,  re- 
>  forms  and  ceremonies  of  no  earthly 
lenee  in  any  other  than  a  despotic 
;  and  hence  it  is  that  the  many 
»  committed  by  unworthy  agents, 
ich  escape  or  are  concealed  from 
ire  supposed  to  result  from  his  im- 
I  authority.  But  such  is  not  the 
Hie  evils  that  afflict  the  people  and 
intry,  arise  not  so  much  from  the 
4  the  despot  as  from  the  nature  of 
potism." 

great  and  wealthy  nobles  of  the 
though  not  to  be  distinguished 
ily  from  the  most  refined  Parisians, 
Y  licentious,  and  lavish  their  lives 
tunes  in  dissipation,  to  which  the 
3f  the  throne  is  careful  to  grant 
rery  facility.  Cash  is  readily  ad- 
on  lands,  serfs,  plate,  jewelry,  <fec., 
bin  the  last  sixty  years  many  great 
bave,  through  the  medium  of  banks, 
ito  the  possession  of  the  crown, 
ladies  of  the  highest  Russian  so- 
ihough  vivacious  and  attractive, 
jI  the  effects  of  their  French  edu- 
ind  the  domestic  virtues  are  little 
d.  As  they  gi'ow  old  they  become 
srs  and  gourmands,  gross  in  person, 
oe  and  managing.  To  this  general 
there  are,  however,  many  exem- 
cceptions. 

les  the  hereditary  nobility,  there  is 
order  of  personal  nobility  cstab- 
to  lower  their  consequence.  All 
'people  are  eligible  to  the  distinc- 
Tcldnovmck,  or  man  of  rank.  It 
\  conferred  by  the  Emperor,  by 
the  army,  or  promotion  in  the  civu 

A  merchant  of  the  first  guild  is 
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so  far  ennobled  as  to  be  permitted  to 
drive  his  carriage  and  four.  Borne  gain 
it  by  intrigue,  some  by  money,  and  others 
by  merit.  AJl  persons  aspire  to  the  low- 
est degree,  which  confers  exemption  from 
the  knout  It  b  frequently  aoquired  by 
foreigners,  who  fill  all  the  menial  services 
in  the  city,  so  much  so  that  it  is  said  to 
be  the  general  asylum  of  discharged  valets, 
femmes  de  chambre,  decayed  actresses, 
and  old  grisettes  from  the  continent,  who 
there  obtain  high  wages  and  grow  amU- 
tious.  Many  of  the  personal  nobles  en- 
deavor to  unitate  the  magnificence  of  the 
grand  seigneurs,  and  pinch  themselves  to 
ttie  last  extreme  to  give  showy  entertain- 
ments ;  others  lodge  in  the  recesses  of 
vast  and  dirty  buildings,  and  live  on  almost 
nothing,  for  the  privdeee  of  coming  out 
occasionally  in  their  uniforms  and  ribbons. 
Three  or  four  old  officers  wUl  live  in  this 
way  in  a  single  room,  half  starved,  while 
in  public  they  appear  as  sharp  and  brill- 
iant as  new  pins.  The  pay  of  a  major 
in  the  Russian  service  is  not  equal  to  that 
of  a  private  in  ours ;  the  colonels  are  hardly 
better  off,  except  when  they  specidate  on 
the  appropriations  for  their  regiment.  A 
uniform,  or  decoration,  is  looked  upon  with 
great  respect  by  the  common  people,  and 
gives  the  wearer  great  advantages.  The 
number  of  these  officials  is  very  large,  and 
they  throng  the  cafes,  drinking  and  smok- 
ing, every  morning  after  parade. 

After  these,  and  the  various  civilians 
and  foreigners,  the  soldiers,  servants,  shop- 
keepers, cfec,  make  up  the  population.  The 
troops  always  appear  well,  as  they  are 
kept  clean.  The  Russian  merchant  wean 
a  great  beard,  dresses  in  a  long  blue  sur- 
tout  and  colored  sash,  and  lives  in  a  lo«'- 
hoiise  in  the  subiu-bs.  The  serf  in  his 
sheepskin  lives — where  and  how  he  can. 

In  summer  St.  Petersburg  is  dull  and 
dusty,  and  is  deserted  by  all  who  can 
afford  to  leave  it.  At  this  time  of  the 
year  the  Emperor  usually  visits  some  dis- 
tant province  or  some  foreign  country. 
In  1843  he  went  to  Berlin,  and  on  his 
return,  while  he  and  Orloff  made  a  detour 
from  the  main  road,  near  Posen,  to  visit  a 
veteran  officer,  a  volley  was  fired  into  the 
imperial  coach  by  a  party  of  masked 
horsemen,  who,  seeing  themselTW  foiled, 
rode  awav.  I^nce  this  all  bia  mciwiM^i\ja 
are  attended  with  the  uUnoBl  neorasf « 
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ity  of  a  special 
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UpiUl  by  BD  ttdmii  ;  road,  bordered 
wiih  linaena,  &dA  f^,...  micg  rivt^rs  and 
water-courses  with  gran.le  bridges.  Sol- 
diers are  coDstaotly  employed  to  beep  this 
great  highway  in  repair;  small  black  mar- 
bio  catumns  mark  the  number  of  Tersts, 
and  stone  benches  are  placed  at  intervals 
fur  the  coDTenience  of  foot  po^gengers. 
TliC  country  around  St.  Petersburg  in 
every  direction  is  a  complete  swamp ;  to 
the  eastward  for  a  hundred  miles  it  is  al- 
musl  nn  unbroken  wilderness.  The  road 
is  bordered  by  dense  woodland  with  occa- 
siontil  small  clearings  and  log  houses. 

Twenty  hours'  fast  riding  brings  the 
traveller  to  Novogorod,  the  most  dismal 
town  in  Russia,  where  nothing  is  to  be 
seen  but  ruin  and  desolation.  In  the  ninth 
century  of  the  Chrigtian  era  this  city  was 
the  seat  of  the  Slari,  or  children  of  glory, 
und  the  capital  of  a  powerful  state.  It 
was  the  great  mart  for  the  commerce  of 
the  Eoat,  and  maintained  its  municipal 
frf:edom  for  nearly  four  hundred  years,  and 
was  rich  and  populous.  In  1478,  Ivan,  the 
first  Czar,  conquered  it  and  conveyed  its 
stores  of  wealth  to  Moscow.  Pretending 
socm  after  to  have  di*eovcred  a  conspiracy 
there,  lie  went  and  established  within  it 
tiie  tribunal  of  blood,  killing  fire  hundred 
of  its  inhabitants  each  day  for  five  weeks, 
At  that  time  its  population  amounted  to 
lour  hundred  thousand.  Now  it  hiis 
scarcely  seven  thousand  ;  the  old  language 
of  the  Slavi  has  been  displaced  by  another 
dialect,  and  the  very  name  of  the  once  pow- 
erful family  gives  origin  to  the  word  slave. 

Near  Novogorod  is  the  Volchowa  river, 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Ilmcn.  which  ia  con- 
nected by  a  series  of  canals  with  the  Vol- 
ga :  the  Volchowa  flows  into  Lake  Ladoga, 
whose  outlet  is  the  Neva.  These  canals 
were  made  und  the  rivers  rendered  naviga- 
ble by  Peter  the  Great,  after  foundbg  hb 
uapital,  in  order  to  make  it  the  depdt  of  the 
great  inide  which  ho  foresaw  would  thus 
'  itwfvn  the  Baltic  and  the  Caspian. 
Novogorod  the  Gou&ln)  cou- 
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tinucs  dreary  and  sterile  as  before.  Tht; 
great  road  is  thronged  wi^  canvans  oi 
wagons  and  droves  of  cattle  proceeding  to  1 1 
St.  Petersburg,  betweicn  which  and  U<m-  1 1 
cow  the  trade  is  very  grcAt,  and  will  he  j  | 
immensely  profitable  to  the  eoremmenl  t 
when  the  nulroad  is  completed.  Tht  if 
coimtry  b  generally  level,  and  covend  L 
with  forests  of  pine  and  fir,  wiUi  scattcrMJ  I4 
1-illages  which  grow  more  numanna  to  m 
wards  Moscow.  The  distance  between  tin  v 
two  citie-s  is  five  hundred  and  twvnty'fitc  f 
miles,  and  is  travelled  ia  three  days  and  ■  'w 

h.if.  |» 

<w  is  supposed  to  have  been  Consil-  l|^ 
:  early  part  of  the  toarVseaik  cm-  |i« 
..ui J .       n  the  some  century  it  was  desln;- 
ed    by    ihe    Tartars ;    afterwards  in    ' 
seveni     nlh   century  bv    the   Poles, 
^ain      rtly  so  by  the  Jf'rench  ;  yet 
lost  n — e  of  its  original  character,  andii 
now        re   populous  and    splendid  Utn 
ever.       I  covere  an    immense  exttat  U 
grounu,  and  measures  more  than  twU^ 
miles  in  circumference.     The  garddu  if 
the  palaces  and  churches,  and  the  psbb 
squares  and  open  pUcee,  oecnpy  a  viq 
condderable  portion  of  thb  ac«a.    Vif 
of  the  houses  are  not  above  one  Koiy  1^, 
and  they  are  of  every  variety  of  shape»od  1''^ 
color.     TJie  streets  are  broad  and  •eiji',    '~' 
regular.     It   has   six    hundred  cburaltt[ 
some  of  which  are  very  large  and  «"i 
with  fantastic  domes  and  spires.    F 
the  towers  of  the  Kremlin,  which  tsia 
highest  part,  a  view  may  be  bad  «f) 
whole — one  of  the  finest  panoramiii 
world.      The   Kremlin    ia    not 
building,  but  an  inclosure  or  f( 
about   fifty  acres,  covered  with 
churches  and  public  buildings,  anciail 
modern- — a  confused  mass  of  great  bM 
and  spires.     Here  is  an  arsenal,  filled  1 
militaiy  trophies,  and  the  church  of  il». 
sumption,  where  all  ihe  Czars  before  ft    ,_ 
are  buried.     It  has  an  image  of  the  Vi 
wliich  was  observed  to  shed  tears  n 
occasion  of  the  founding  of  St.  Petenll 
and  the  consequent  desertion  of  1 
Peter  ordered  it  taken  down,  and  tb 
which  were  found  to  be  oil,  wiped  ( 
eyes;  since  which  time  it  hf  "• 
again.     The  chnroh  of  Sl 
within  the  Kremlin,  claima  k—.. 
drat  of  Treves,  posse.ssian 
coat  worn  by  our  St 
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&r  from  this  is  the  place  where 
perintended  and  assisted  in  the 
I  of  the  soldiers  who  had  opposed 
atioDB.  **  Seated  upon  a  throne, 
seed  the  dying  agonies  of  two 
of  ihe  StreUtz,  and  when  tired  of 
he  compelled  his  nobles  to  corn- 
sir  destruction  with  the  sword. 
3  wine  cup  in  one  hand  and  the 
1  the  other,  he  swallowed  twenty 

and  cut  off  twenty  heads  in  a 
ir,  and  as  if  proud  of  the  achieve- 
invited  the  ambassador  of  Prussia 
t  skill.  Eighty  of  the  guilty  jani- 
ure  subsequently  held  up  by  the 
re  the  crowd  and  decapitated  by 
of  the  infuriated  Czar. 
IF  presents  now  no  traces  of  what 
lie  great  fire  of  1812.  Itspopula- 
Bars  gay  and  animated.  There 
bops  with  clerks  speaking  English 
eh ;  cafes,  restaurants  and  salons 
nsian  style ;  the  largest  ball  room 
'  spacious  manege  m  the  world ; 

monasteries  and  asylums;  and, 
e  most  populous  foundling  hospi- 
rope.  About  nine  thousand  chil- 
constantly  under  its  care.  It  has 
lapels,  school  rooms,  dormitories, 
lout  number;  a  governor,  with 
I  inferior  officials,  down  to  a  regi- 

six  or  <)i0-ht  hunrlrp.d  wp.t  nuniPfl. 


tist,  or  one  whose  mind  takes  refuge  from 
thought  in  a  system,  may,  perhaps,  read 
and  speculate  on  ihe  advantages  of  ^suoh 
a  state  of  things ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
a  man  pays  but  a  poor  compliment  to  hb 
mother  or  his  sisters,  who  can  do  so  with- 
out some  little  natural  shuddering. 

Russia  owes  her  present  despotism  to  the 
policy  of  Catharine.  After  the  death  of 
reter,  the  nobles  were  at  first  attracted  to 
St.  Petersburg  by  the  splendors  of  her  court, 
and  induced  to  follow  the  example  of  her 
luxury.  She  confirmed  many  of  their  old 
privileges,  while  she  contrived  to  gain 
more  power  for  herself  by  artful  manage- 
ment. She  decreed  that  deputies  of  the 
chief  men  of  the  empire  should  be  con- 
vened to  revise  and  correct  the  laws.  But 
having  convened  them,  she  retained  suffi- 
cient power  to  control  their  free  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  and  to  gradually  weaken 
their  energies  till  the  whole  business  fell 
to  herself  and  her  counsellors,  and  the 
convention  resulted,  not  in  revision,  but  in 
collecting  those  decrees  which  could  sup- 
port absolute  sway,  and  rejectmg  all  others. 
Thus  what  the  energy  of  Peter  accom- 
plished in  his  lifetime,  her  craft  perpetu- 
ated. The  ukase,  which  was  contrary  to 
the  ancient  institutions  of  the  country,  has 
ever  since  remained  the  supreme  ultimate 
law.  and  thus  the  Czar  is  the  onlv  real 
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(tecision  contrnr  i  l&w,  tbis  general 

Hsscmbly  ia  lit  no  of  one  hundred 

und  fifty  doih 

Each  gove>---.— n         adminiaterud  by  a 
rivil  or  a  lu  51-  ^rnor,  or  both,  ap- 

pointed by  ttc  ;eruf.     The  civil  gov- 

••inor  has  cerijui  ipecified  powers ;  the 
roilitary  neb  at  aiscrelion,  reudering  the 
fonncr  a  mere  cipher  at  his  pleasure.  Be- 
sides theae  olEcora,  tbure  is  a  seoate  com- 
posed.of.an  unlimited  number  of  senators, 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  ;  this  is  divided 
into  eleven  departments.  "  In  general  as- 
sembly it  has  power  to  bquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  employees  of  the  government, 
and  repoii;  to  the  ministers.  These  arc 
twelve  in  number,  and  at  the  head  of  the 
various  dopartmanls  of  state,  from  the  in- 
terior to  that  of  finance.  Each  minislrj'  is 
divided  into  many  sections,  and  every  sec- 
tion into  many  bureaos.  There  is  a  bu- 
reau devoted  to  every  descriplion  of  busi- 
ness, from  that  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures to  that  on  theatres  and  stables.  Be- 
sides the  ministers,  there  is  a  council  of 
the  empire,  of  which  the  Emperor  is 
president,  and  wbich  ia  also  divided  into 
various  departmanta  and  sections,  having 
various  powers.  Legions  of  functionaries 
iire  Hltaciied  to  all  these  brunches  of  the 
adminis  I  ration.  The  lubor  ia  immense 
from  the  very  nature  of  tlio  government, 
and  is  rendered  atiU  more  so  because  of  the 
inefficiency  and  the  corruption  of  its 
rtgents." 

The  present  Czar  ascended  the  throne 
in  the  midst  of  dangers  and  oppositions, 
and  to  secure  himself  in  his  imperial 
power,  bus  ever  been  the  chief  object  of 
liis  ambition.  Ail  his  measures  are  de- 
voted to  resisting  innovations.  He  baa  the 
largest  naval  and  military  force  ever  seen 
in  Europe  in  time  of  peace,  but  Mr.  Max- 
well thinks  it,  is  a  great  error  with  the 
European  statesmen  and  politicians  to  at- 
tach the  importance  they  do  to  Russia  in 
the  balance  of  power.  All  that  Russia 
desires  Is  to  be  let  alone,  and  her  great 
force  of  miliUry  and  police  b  only  designed 
to  watch  her  own  subjects,  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  liberaliitm  among  faer  people. 
Europe  lias  nothing  to  fear  from  the  armies 
or  the  diplomacy  of  Nicholas.  His  policy 
is  to  break  down  the  powers  of  the  great 
nobles,  and  centralize  his  government  by 
propagating  the  faitbof  the  GreGVC\tuic\\, 


which  teaches  that  the  Czar  b  the  repre- 
sentatii'c  of  divine  authority  on  earth. 

Recent  events,  the  news  rf  which  have 
reached  us  since  Mr.  Uaxwell's  book  i^- 
peared,  confirm  the  justice  of  these  views. 
Wfaetber  Russia  is  to  remain  an  anxiou:. 
and  watchful  spectator  of  tho  great  drama 
that  is  opening  upon  Europe,  or  is  destined   1 
to  repel  or  be  broken  up  by  another  in-   ' 
vaaion,  or  in  the  end  to  extend  her  coW    , 
gi-aap  over  a  few  more  provinces,  are  ques 
tioas  that  time  alone  can  answer. 

From  Moscow  our  traveller  went  in  ■   ' 
taltga,  or  cdtemon  rough  wagon  of  iht  | 
country,  towards  the  south-east,  nniil  he  I 
entered  the  province  of  Vladimir,  the  cpn-  | 
tre  of  Weliki  or  Great  Rus^a,  and  lln' 
nucleus  of  the  empire.     Here  the  wiwi    I 
lands  almost  cnlirely  dlsap])eared,  and  ibf  I 
road  was  bordered  on  every  ade  by  culli-  I 
vated  fields  and  numerous  villages.    The 
population  in  Qrcat  Russia  iacrvasee  b*- 
yond  all  former  precedent  tn  Europe,  utl 
thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  flow  ivm 
it  every  year  to  all  the  borders  of  theemfxrr. 
This  is  the  peculiar  national  Russian  family 
whose  trails  give  character  to  the  wlwti 
nation.     The  people  have  red  or  it" 
hair,  coarse  features,  fine  l«etb,  smaU  ^ 
eyes,   low,  narrow   foreheads,  and   hadlV 
proportioned  figures.    They  are  avarkiii», 
sensual,  capable  of  great  endurance,  bd 
deficient    in    elasticity.     Wherever    llxj 
spread  among  the  other  tribes  of  the  ea- 
pire,  they  are  felt  as  rulers.     They  tatm- 
defaligable,  stubborn,   firm   in    the  b«ltf 
that  Russia  is  to  bu  the  universal  umpM 
and  that  its  government  is  the  only  HVi 
one.     It  is  from  this  powerful  and  proflij 
race,  lacreasing,  with  all  its  voeteinigniKi 
at  the  rate  of  a  million  every  year.  J^JL^ 
most  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  b/i ' 
ilised  Europe. 

Besidefi  these  there  are, 
Russia,  forty  millions  of  serfs  atUcbii'll 
the  soil,  and  bought  and  sold  mL  ^I^  ^ 
These  are  in  absolute  slavery.  Th«  nk)^  T 
of  estates  is  reckoned  more  by  thririM^  ^"^ 
hers  than  by  acres.  The  serf  b«»  •^"' 
rally  the  privilege  of  a  house  and 
The  steward  of  the  est;ite  assigns 
daily  task,  which  is  not  a  heavy 
he  generally  has  nearly  half  h 
himself,  lie  can  do  nothine 
mission,  and  may  be  con 
everything  but  marry 


cannot  accuse  bis  muster.  If  he 
1  three  days  from  llie  cffecta  of 
he  masler  is  fined  ;  if  after  that 

not  liuble.  If  any  one  killa  him 
It,  hu  must  pay  the  muslor  three 
nit  eight  dullors.  Sometimce  he 
roiission  lo  go  into  a  large  tovm 

paying  his  ovner  a  share  of  his 
nstaiicos  have  been  known  where 

became  rich  and  offered  ]a,Tge 
their  freedom.  But,  in  general, 
npathedc,  and  tlioiigh  they  ac- 
rl^in  akill  in  arts  and  trades  with 
Uty,  they  never  exert  their  full 
and  all  their  work  is  rude  and 
Their  houses  are  log  huts, 
aerally,  the  whole  family  live  in 
In  winter  they  all  sleep  to- 
I   the  stove,  which   h   bimt  of 

mortar  hke  a  bukcr's  oven,  and 
id,  flat  surface.  With  this  they 
r  fnvorit*  vapor  bath,  which  they 
indulge  in  once  a  week.  Pour- 
on  the  stove,  they  fill  the  room 
team,  and  then,  when  streaming 
jinilion,  rush  out  and  roll  in  the 
ash  pails  of  cold  water  over  each 
his  prnclice  is  regarded  as  the 
preventive  of  all  aiaeases, 
be  Russian  cities  there  are  pubUc 
iqucnlod  by  the  lower  ordura, 
of  admission  is  about  four  cents, 
and  log  this  salutary  custom,  the 
e  very  uncleanly  in  their  habits. 
4cte  of  furniture,  even  in  their 

is  so  infested  that  no  English- 
inierican  can  enjoy  a  tolerable 

comfort,  and  for  the  state  of 

the  common  cabins  and  houses 
^rior  and  middle  classes,  we  shall 

reader  to  Mr.   Manwell.     The 

is  the  costnmc  of  the  country, 
ora  by  both   men  and  women 

the  year.  It  is  put  on  like  a 
cends  below  the  knee,  and  is 
by  a  girdle.  Pieces  of  cloth 
around  the  legs  serve  for  stock- 
ehoes  arc  made  of  linden  bark. 

is  always  left  exposed,  and  a 
cap  covers  the  head  and  ears. 
iskin  is  worn  with  the  wool  in- 
t  single  one  lasts  nearly  a  life- 
aily  and  nightly  wear.  Still  the 
«asant  enjoys  more  bodily  oom- 

tbousands  in  England,  and  far 
n  the  Irish  cottar.      Ho  is  al- 


ways sufficiently  protected  hom  cold  and 
hunger. 

The  cultivation  of  flax  and  herap,  and 
the  making  of  canvass,  cordage,  sheeting, 
table  linen  and  linseed  oil.  are  the  chief 
employmcDtB  and  sources  of  proGt  in  the 
eentral  provinces.  Large  quantities  of 
leather,  soap,  candles,  tallow,  glass,  paper, 
copper  and  iron  are  also  annually  eiportc-d. 
But  beyond  the  coarse  fabrics  of  natural 
productions,  few  of  the  arts  are  much  cul- 
tivated. Most  of  the  munufacturing  estab-  . 
lishnients  owe  their  existence  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  success  of  any  dependt 
very  much  on  the  Imperial  favor.  The 
capital  invested  in  legitimate  trade  at 
St.  Petersburg  is  less  than  hiilf  that  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way  at  Boston,  the  - 
great  nobles  being  unwilling  to  invest 
their  capital  where  there  is  not  almost  a 
certainty  of  securing  immense  returns. 

The  manufactures  of  Moscow  prodw* 
annually  450,000  pieces  of  calico ;  400,000 
of  ilafotita  or  nankeen;  more  than  2,000.000 
of  handkerchiefs  and  other  articles,  to  the 
value  in  all  of  more  than  tO,000,000. 
The  other  provinces  together  manufacturi' 
to  nearly  that  amount.  These  production,'; 
are  mostly  sent  to  the  fair  of  Nisclinci 
Novogorod,  and  are  sold  for  transporta- 
tion to  China  or  Central  A^iia.  Many 
silk  and  cotton  factoiics  have  lately  spi-ung 
up  and  flourish  under  a  protective  system. 
Some  German  or  Eiiglishnian  is  employed 
to  direct  the  works,  and  is  named  a  general 
and  permitted  to  wear  the  dress  of  an 
officer  of  engineers. 

The  export  trade  of  the  United  StaU-s 
to  RuB»a  is  not  of  much  ininortaflci'. 
Fifty  or  sixty  American  ships  arrive  annu- 
ally at  Cronstadt  from  Boston,  New  York, 
and  New  Orleans,  and  cotton,  rice,  anil 
lead  are  the  principal  shipment?.  Some 
come  by  way  of  Kio  and  the  Havana 
with  coffee  or  sugar.  American  cotton, 
to  a  large  amount,  reaches  St.  Petersburg 
in  British  bottoms,  it  being  preferred  therf. 
it  is  said,  after  being  assorted  by  the 
Liverpool  dealer.  A  high  tariff  on  Amer- 
ican tobacco  prevents  its  importadon  to 
a  great  extent.  Large  quantities  of  scgars, 
made  from  American  leaf  at  Antwerp  and 
Bremen,  are,  however,  imported,  and  sell 
for  enormous  prices. 

None  but  natives  are  peimVu^iA  \.(j  ftw- 
gage  in  internal  trude,  Produat  "w  Xiiom^V 


people.  Thus  he  has  introduced  railroads ; 
he  has  reduced  the  term  of  onlistment  in 
the  army ;  prohibited  the  puoiahment  of 
soldinra  without  a  court  mnrtial ;  granted 
to  English  suitora  in  civil  suits  before 
Ruasinn  tribunals  the  eame  privileges  in 
relatinn  to  security  for  coEts.  &c.,  ns  are 
enjoyed  by  Russian  suitors  in  British  courts, 
&c.  Mr.  llaxwell  regrets,  however,  that 
manufactures  in  Russia  are  still  protected 
by  high  tariffs,  and  thinks  that  the  nation 
would  advance  faster  in  civilization  were 
her  porta  and  cities  thrown  open  at  once 
to  traders  of  all  nations — a  course  which 
would  soon  deprive  her  of  her  natiomdity. 
It  was  a  pruiuick,  or  holiday,  (of  which 
lite  Russian  je^ir  contains  a  great  many,) 
when  our  traveller  left  Vladimir  for  Nisch- 
nei  Novogorod,  and  the  villagers  wci'o 
enjoying  themselves  in  the  sunshine.  The 
women  were  clad  in  the  saraphan, — a 
bright  red  gown  with  a  yellow  bi»rder, 
and  a  row  of  white  buttons  down  in  front. 
Beneath  this  is  a  white  bodice  fitting 
lightly  about  the  neck  and  loosely  about 
the  arms.  The  bosom  is  pressed  down 
by  a  broad  band,  which  produces  a  waist- 
less  and  heavy  appearance,  amounting 
almost  to  deformity.  "  A  red  band,  resem- 
bling iL  (inra,  or  a  crescent-shaped  bonnet, 
adorned  ^ith  beads,  tinsel  or  mother-of- 


We  confess  it  is  not  easy  to  d 
connection  between  these  two  p 
The  Russian  maids  were  for 
ried  at  thirteen,  but  by  recent 
this  is  not  pennitted  till  sixteei 
or  two  of  hard  work  and  bnita 
breaks  them  down.  On  the  > 
peasant  the  priest  writes  a  pi 
heaven,  which  is  signed  by  ' 
and  put  in  the  hand  of  the  de 
the  funeral  the  friends  meet 
each  other,  and  the  first  toast  i 
happiness  of  his  soul,  for  he  < 
fellow,  and  loved  grog."  In  ei 
the  church,  built  of  brick  ai 
white  or  yellow,  with  a  green 
a  belfry  tower  surmounted  with 
and  cross,  is  a  conspicuous  ol 
service  is  in  Slavonian,  which 
people  understand,  but  they  boi 
ly  and  respond,  "  Gotpodi  ptn 
"  God  have  mercy  upon  us,' 
their  common  ejaculation  on  ■ 
occurrence,  such  as  sneeung,  ai 
The  priests  have  no  influence 
people.  They  have  no  dignity  o 
and  large  numbers  of  them  se 
sider  it  a  part  of  their  vocation 
licly  drunk  on  every  festival  oo 
one  respect  they  differ  from  i 
cannot  be  ordained  before  they  a 


e  force  above  the  regular  troops, 
ole  available  forces  of  Russia  are 
sd  at  six  hundred  thousand  men. 
I  troops  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
in  a  miserable  condition.  Captains 
their  companies,  colonels  on  their 
its,  generals  on  their  brigades,  and 
»le  b  only  a  complicated  system  of 

and  peculation.  The  common 
in  the  interior  are  chiefly  employ- 
.borers  inm^ng  roads  and  bridges, 
be  Russians  are  not  warlike,  and 
*s  greatest  dread  is  the  annual  con- 
1,  which  levies  five  out  of  every 
d  for  the  army.  The  Emperor  has 
educed  the  term  of  service  from 
two  to  fifteen  years  in  the  guard, 
n  twenty-five  to  twenty-two  in  the 
V^hen  once  enlisted,  the  serf  resigns 
to  his  fate,  and  vows  never  to  de- 
colors. He  preserves  his  precious 
fier  it  has  been  cut  off,  that  St. 
3  may  recognize  him  at  the  gate  of 

In  each  regiment  all  the  money 
es  the  recruit  brings  with  him,  and 
by  taken,  go  into  a  common  stock, 
id  to  relieve  the  sick  and  wounded. 
'  of  the  soldier  is  about  one  cent 

• 

me  the  river  Oka,  the  country, 
■.  Maxwell,  "as  we  advanced,  was 


VV/UUUOO   V/1    X  ClOU*  ,    liV/iXl    UCJrl^UU.   bUK?  XllULUO. 

The  scene  of  the  fair  is  a  low  flat,  lying 
between  the  two  rivers  at  their  immeaiate 
junction.  Upon  this  are  erected  streets  of 
booths  and  temporary  houses  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  traders,  each  street 
being  devoted  to  particular  varieties  of 
merchandise.  Besides  Russian  productions, 
nearly  all  articles  of  foreign  growth  or 
manufacture  were  in  the  market.  Indigo, 
drugs,  dyewoods,  wine,  fruit  and  fine  oils 
were  in  great  demand,  And  sold  to  large 
amounts.  Small  quantities  of  American 
cotton  and  tobacco  were  offered.  The 
principal  article  from  the  East  was  tea. 
Of  this  there  were  more  than  fifty  thousand 
chests  of  various  descriptions,  chiefly  of 
purer  and  finer  qualities  than  those  which 
reach  the  European  and  American  mar- 
kets. They  are  brought  overland  from 
Kiakhta.  Among  them  are  the  Foutchan- 
skoy,  a  fine  green  tea  with  a  delicious 
bouquet,  which  sells  at  eleven  dollars  a 
pound.  The  best  black  teas  sell  for  seven 
and  eight  dollars,  the  yellow  as  high  as 

twentv. 

Articles  in  bulk,  as  bales  of  cotton,  flax 
and  hemp,  barrels  of  soap,  wax  and  tal- 
low, packages  of  hogs'  bristles,  horses' 
tails,  dried  fish,  offered  at  the  fair,  were 
stored  in  temporary  sheds.  There  was 
the  hardware  of  England,  Germany,  and 


H 


■  wW» 


great  frauds  on 
J.  The  black  fox 
:  a  pelisse  of  this 
to  &ve  thousand 


from  Ciuu'^-  -  t  I  from  Gemuuiy  ; 
tiger  skina  ;  valuable  lamb- 
stuns  of  th.  ind  immense  piles 
of  wolf,  h'  'p  skins,  used  by 
the  peoBai  the  market.  The 
Russians  b.. 

their  Chinesi], 

js  the  highest  , 

costs  from  five 

dollars,  according  u>  iji    lity. 

In  one  quarter  Wbie  exhibited  steel 
work,  platina  boxes  and  oruamcnts  of 
brass  from  Tula  :  another  street  was  filled 

with  embroidered  leather  and  hr- '~i 

slippers  from  Kazan  ;  others  ^ 
toys  and  colors ;  the  musks  ^. 
(Hirpels  of  Ueran ;  silks  of  Mascara  i 
ry  aod  fancy  articles  from  East  and  st. 
There  were  sixty  Cashmere  shawls  vuiued 
at  ninety  thousand  dollars ;  only  twenty- 
two  were  sold.  Rubies  and  turquoises 
trom  Turkestan  sold  to  the  amount  of 
lliirty-two  thousand  dollars.  According 
to  the  Russian  official  statement,  the  im- 
ports from  Europe  and  America,  sold  at 
this  fair  six  years  n^o,  amounted  to  three 
millionH  of  dollars ;  uiose  of  Asia,  to  seven 
and  a  half  millions ;  and  those  of  home 
grinvth  or  raannfaelure,  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  twenty-one  millions,  TliL-  vast 
qimnlity  of  Russian  products  finds  its  way 
to  China,  Independent  Tartary  and  Pcrsiii. 
Great  caravans  leave  Orenburg  and  tra- 
verse northern  Asia  to  the  frontiers  of 
China — frequent  the  distant  faira  of  Tliibet, 
Yarkand  and  Bokara ;  and  the  religion, 
character,  language,  strength,  iSrc.,  of  all 
these  distant  tribes  is  familiar  to  the  em- 
ployees of  a  secret  deptirtmcnt  at  St. 
Petersburg.  Russian  influence  is  rapidly 
extending  over  the  East,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so,  Mr.  Maxwell  thinks,  until  ar- 
rested somewhere  beyond  the  Indus,  by 
the  British  bnyonet.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  though  her  overland  trade  with  China 
is  unrestricted,  her  vessels  are  not  per- 
mitted to  enter  Canton.  When  Kruscn- 
8tem  dbplayed  the  Russian  flag  at  Wham- 
poa,  the  Chinese  authorities  denounced 
luni  for  sailing  under  false  colors.  They 
could  not  comprehend  how  he  got  there 
from  Russia  by  water,  and  have  ever 
iince  refused  admittance  to  Russian  mer- 
chant vessels. 

Mr    MaxweU,   travelling   in   company 


with  a  difilincuished  offidal  personage,  u 
der  a  special  passport,  had  great  adva 
tages  at  Nischnei.      The  governor  called 
upon  him  and  appointed  a  CApt^,  a  very 
gentlemanly  man,  who  wished  to  sell  him 
some  razors,  to  wait  on  him  during  his 
visit.     Whenever  he  went  out,  a  troop  of 
mounted  Cossacks  cleared  the  way  before 
the  caimge  of  the  Amefakatukoi,  andeveo 
the  gates  of  a  populous  convent  were  so 
hindranco  to  his  curiosity.     The  city  wa* 
a  perfect  Babel.     The  empire  is  estimated 
to  contain  within  itself  eighty  different  na- 
tions ;    most  of  these  were   represented,    | 
I — 4j„„   Swedes   and   Danes,   and  otken   I 
3  West.     There  were  also  Chinese,  I 
Amauts,  and  Albaniana  from  be- 
e  Black  Sea ;  Sen'ions,  Croatian),  I 
Uacbians  from  beyond  the  Danube;  I 
»  and  Baschirs,  from  the  tribes  ri  I 
and  herdsmen  beyond  the  Urali; 
ans.  Kalmucks,  Turks  and  TWtui. 
ing  houses,  teeming  with  daincia 
!•"■         many  palates,  were  thronged  "itfc 
c  rowds,  and  rich  wines  flowed  like 

V.  Thousands  of  forlorn  women,  from 

Lonu<  streets,  and  from  the  Ise  of  Stf- 
pho,  1  1  wandered  hither,  and  the  adoojt 
resounued  with  the  minstrelsy  of  tmtj 
land.  There  wore  singing  girls  with  burpi 
from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  Danube: 
darjv-skinncd  Muscovites,  Qipseys, 
Tsigaui — the  far-famed  wild  Bayadere. 
These  last  are  very  beautiful,  and  many  d 
them  have  intermarried  with  the  nohkil 
families  in  Russia, 

After  enjoj-ing  the  hospitality  of  tlf  i 
governor  at  his  palace,  and  the  societv  alj 
a  select  company  of  gentlemen  and  gealfc-  / 
women,  attracted  from  various  partial 
the  world  to  this  famous  fair,  Mr.  Mu-I 
well  embarked  upon  the  Volga  for  ihj 
city  of  Kazan.     The  river  is  about  >  iiiil»l 
wide  and.  except  in  the  time  of  freslx* 
very  shallow.     Its  shores  are  direreiSli 
and  often  picturesque,  but,  being  unM^ 
tivated   and   without  forests,  they  «• 
bare  and  desolate.     Many  clumsy,  niMl' 
carved  craft,  something  resembling  CbiM 
junks,  were  passed,  each  one  having 
image  of  St.  Nicholas  fixed  conspictioa 
to  its  unwieldy  stem.     Women  with  W] 
around  their  necks  and  shoulders  *< 
hauling  boats  against  the  current,  'I 
their  husbands  remained  sleeping  ei 
I  ing  on  board. 


1 


>7ement  that  has  not  yet  reached 
rter  of  the  globe.  Here  the  party 
pitably  lodged  and  remained  for 
laysy  extending  their  acquaintance 
I  inhabitants.  The  Tartars  are  a 
dng,  athletic  race.    They  are  in- 

and  apparently  good-nnmored. 
ress  is  the  turban,  embroidered 
ose  trowsers,  and  yellow  boots. 
e  said  to  be  the  most  industrious 
Imperor's  subjects.  They  seclude 
)men  and  practice  polygamy,  yet 
;well  says  that  a  Christian  stranger 
espectability  entitles  him  to  atten- 

be  invited  to  enter  their  houses, 

the  wife  or  wives,  and  will,  per- 
e  surprised  to  witness  so  much 
i  happiness  and  such  a  degree  of 
nd  moral  refinement.  The  fine 
BLazan  b  the  resort  of  the  gentry 
;em    Russia    during    the    winter 

but  during  the  heat  of  summer 
t  deserted. 


sion  we  get  of  their  singular  persimal 
beauty,  it  is  rather  to  be  regretted  that 
they  did  not  catch  a  few  doxen  for  trans- 
planting on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson. 

The  fire  was  still  raging  when  the  party 
set  out  on  their  return  to  NischneL  From 
Nischnei,  which  was  almost  deserted,  they 
returned  to  Moscow,  and  from  Moscow  to 
St.  Petersburg.  From  St.  Petersburg 
Mr.  Maxwell  took  stage,  about  the  middle 
of  November,  to  Kovno,  thence  through 
Warsaw  and  Cracow  to  Vienna,  where  he 
takes  leave  of  the  reader. 

The  concluding  portions  of  the  volmne 
are  no  less  interesting  than  those  parts  we 
have  glanced  at,  but  as  they  are  more 
personally  descriptive,  and  as  our  sketch 
already  exceeds  its  proposed  limits,  we 
must  pass  them  by  with  a  general  com- 
mendation, and  a  word  of  thanks  to  the 
author  for  his  having  presented  the  public 
with  an  agreeable  and  instructive  book  of 
travels.  G.  W.  P. 


9tr  Mw  whoso  heart 
■B  gntle  and  humane 
«b«  erer  bestowed  so 
Mod  upon  all  who  bore 
«^  4  .M.  Kor  b  the  mem- 
44^  ^^  I'l^l'?  ^  li^  disturbed. 
9^^  ^^MMft  tb  netims  to  a  Bonctuary 
^te^^wAM*  st^p  should  be  allowed 
^^ppM^  vImr  malice,  and  envy,  and 
g^tHjltt^lJk*  bare  no  leave  to  intrude. 
%a^m'*8fMk  nHy  ^d  of  the  dead  "  ta 
t|iti>  M  •bmnxl  in  itsdf,  as  it  is  (of 
'  (KconfMtible  with  any  truthful 
hjr.    kistoiy,    or   criticism.      The 

h  M^&C  Co  be  impartial — equally 

vM^  t»9w  Mid  narrate  the  evil  and  the 
,.  vJ.  t*  Oiy  other  way  are  the  true  ends 
.  ^MsK-jv  attaiunblt'.  False,  oae-sided 
v4is«k<iiM  f«ll  by  their  own  weight.  They 
,)*HT  "•rtk  them  the  prouf  of  their  own 
<i|iihVMM  II  Subtract  from  human 
«»MU»  its  depravity,  and  human  nature 
iImV  at  onoo  disowns  the  picture.  Take 
4«<ty  alt  inherent  goodness,  and  the  falsity 
Ik  «i|wallr  mnoifest.  Man,  in  the  discipline 
mhI  iJvv<<lopmeDt  ordained  him  in  tliis  life, 
»  iK-i  advanced  by  the  example  of  a  per- 
kX'l  iiiwJ  alone.  In  his  ^reat  sLruggle.s 
with  evil,  it  is  not  without  its  use  that  he 
»imf53t"5  the  imperfect  and  varying  com- 
b«t  of  his  brother,  both  when  he  over- 
rates and  when  he  is  overcome.  Facts 
<u«  sever  unimportaat,  and  (in  their  pro- 
|>*:r  jduce)  can  neviT  be  neglected  but  wiih 
jienl.  We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to 
UMtdeUcacyof  feeling  which  would  prompt 
N  Kon  to  pass  as  Lghtly  as  possible  over 
Um  (srrore  o^^^^ber,  or  to  leave  them 
I  but  not  the  less  on 
'm  us  unwise  and 
D  the  tombstone 


if  one  who  allowed  his  p 

to  de-stroy  him,  an  unqualifi 
Men,  in  this  wwld,  must  and  w 
responsible  to  society  for  their 
of  others  and  of  ibemselres. 
who  Uve  no  longer  in  influence 
be  spared  the  reciU  of  th«r 
crimes ;  but  be  whose  memory  re 
whose  vital  energies  are  still  e>e 
world  of  living  men,  throogh  th< 
has  left  behind,  is  no  more  exec 
rigid  scrutiny  and  from  an  impar 
of  hb  character,  than  if  he  « 
alive.  Truth  requires  that  thi 
shrinking  from  the  oonscquence 
niabie  facts. 

If  this  is  the  case  ia  matters 
to  biography,  still  more  evid* 
true  that  the  leorti  of  the  dead 
to  free  and  fair  investigatios,  ani 
one  is  culpable  for  speakii^  nsi 
of  the  literary  defects  and  of  tl 
transgress  ions  of  one  who  has, 
resptcts,  strong  claims  upon  our 
and  alfection.  If  by  asserting 
criticism  of  Shakspeare  not  i 
reverential  ought  now  to  be  writt 
ridge  means  to  imply  that  no  cri 
great  dramatist  should  be  alio* 
and  to  poKray  his  errors  and  impt 
we  must  be  permitted  lu  dissen 
from  that  proposition.  He  is 
pctent  critic,  we  believe,  who  ira 
subject  solely  as  an  enthosiaatio 
or  as  an  unqualified  admirer. 

The  tcmpta^on  to  disregard 
considerations  is  in  no  case  stn 
suspect,  than  in  speaking  of  sud 
Goldsmith,  and  Robert  Bums,  an 
Lamb.  Men  of  this  character  a 
general  favorites,  and  there  is 
in  any  direction  rather  than  th 
harsh  a  judgment.  The  mass  c 
are  slow  to  discriminate,  in  I 
character,  the  clemenLs  which 
from  those  which  are  evil ;  an 


Ifitr^t  to  vKu4l  art  yrtfixtd  hit  LtUrrt,  a 


md  who  is  able  to  detect  the 
of  each  m  the  conduct  and  among 
B  of  men — something  more  seems 
The  admirers  of  Lamb  cannot, 
tore,  exceed  us  in  hearty  love  of 
Is  trul7  worthy  in  his  writings ; 
can  they  be  less  influenced  than 
ly  prejudice  or  malice  ?  And  if 
:  plainly  on  what  we  deem  certain 
lUd  defects  in  his  mental  consti- 
re  shall  endeavor  to  speak  as 
*  what  seems  truly  deserving  of 

8  Lamb  was  bom  m  London, 
18th,  1775.  His  early  condi- 
humble,  and  from  his  childhood 
as  accustomed  to  a  "subordina- 
lounting  almost  to  servility,  for 
r  republican  pride  feels  no  great 
r,  and  by  which  an  important 
was  exerted  in  the  development 
baracter.  His  father  seems  to 
D  in  the  employ  of  a  barrister  of 
r-  Temple,  in  a  capacity  some- 
reen  that  of  steward  and  servant. 
ere  that  Lamb  Passed  the  first 
ITS  of  his  life.  The  next  seven 
nt  in  a  charity  school,  named 
Hospital.  Here  his  previous 
fanphcit'deference  and  veneration 
erer  was    established    and   for 

war  urofi   natAnttiKlir   Viia    afirt«»rirKr 


him,  which  not  even  the  severe  aciual 
perienee  of  subsequent  years  could  entirely 
counteract. 

At  fourteen.  Lamb  saw  his  school  c<mi- 
panions  departing  to  the  university,  and 
found  himself  obliged,  with  many  bitter 
regrets,  to  relinquish  the  studies  in  which 
there  had  been  so  much  relief  from  his 
loneliness — so  much  solid  pleasure.  But, 
unlike  so  many  others  in  a  similar  condi- 
tion, he  did  not  give  way  to  any  repinings, 
or  indulge  in  any  useless  denunciations  of 
the  existing  order.  He  submitted  to  what 
was  inevitable,  •  and  seems  never  to  have 
imagined  but  that  everything  was  just  as 
it  ought  to  be.  We  have  said  that  his 
dreams  were  all  of  the  paai.  His  imagi- 
nation delighted  to  revel  among  the  mys- 
terious and  venerable  works  of  antiquity  : 
he  saw  no  millennial  days  in  the  future. 
Childhood,  boyhood,  vouth,  are  seasons 
during  which  the  growmg  mind  is  nurtured 
upon  visions  of  beauty,  and  splendor,  and 
awe.  All  minds  pass  alike  through  this 
ardent  and  versatile  state ;  but  dreams 
come  not  alike  to  all.  In  our  own  day, 
how  large  is  the  number  who,  still  feeding 
upon  the  visionary  "  elements''  of  their 
childhood,  have  an  eye  only  for  the  future ; 
who  see  no  good  in  the  past,  or  in  the 
present,  but  only  injustice  and  wrong; 

an  A     vrVin      en    far    frnm     a    vtnKlo.TninflArl 


Charks  LamA. 


On  leaving  scliool,  Lamb  was  for  a 
wlii!«  employed  a«  an  inferior  clerk  in  an 
office  of  the  SouUi  Sea  Company,  but,  at 
tbe  age  of  seventeen,  received  an  appoint- 
tnont  in  the  accounlanl's  department  of 
liiu  East  India  House,  in  which  station  he 
remained  until  he  was  fifty  years  old,  when 
be  retuvd  with  a  liberal  pcnision  from  bb 
employers.  He  died  at  Edmonton,  near 
the  close  of  the  year  lTd4,  in  the  siiUeth 
year  of  his  age. 

Such  was  the  outward  condition  of  the 
author  of  the  celebrated  "  Essays  of  Elia." 
The  gradual  development  of  his  literary- 
powers,  and  the  methods  by  which,  in  the 
midst  of  so  mauy  hindrances,  be  won  his 
way  to  an  honorable  and  extensive  literary 
reputation,  are  topics  on  which,  interesting 
as  they  are,  it  is  not  our  purpose  at  pres- 
ent to  dwell.  Of  the  friends  of  hb  early 
days,  (particularly  Coleridge,)  and  of  Ibeir 
influence  in  arousing  and  ur^ng  him  for- 
ward in  a  literary  career,  noLning  after  all 
can  bi!  predicoled  with  any  certainty,  which 
is  not  more  or  leas  true  of  the  simitar  en- 
couraging spirits  that  have  beckoned  on 
all  the  less  independent  sons  of  genius  and 
miafjrtune.  Lamb  was  at  first,  as  we  bave 
seen,  almost  entirely  without  sympathy. 
Among  bia  school -fellows  wiio  bad  re- 
moved to  the  University  at  Cambridge,  he 
remembered  Coleridge,  and  was  still  otca- 
siunully  admitted  to  fellowship  with  bim. 
He  became  enamored  of  the  conversation 
of  the  more  advanced  scholar,  and,  though 
sympatliLung  not  at  all  with  his  mystical 
tyiidencies,  and  standing  entirely  aloof 
from  the  virions  of  a  Susquehanna  pantis- 
(icracy,  with  which  the  heads  of  other 
members  of  that  little  group  were  turned 
be  found  In  him,  nevertheless,  many  im- 
pulses and  tastes  m  common,  and  the  first 
approach  (distant  as  they  indeed  always 
remained)  to  a  true  fellow-feeling. 

Allowing  something  for  what  seems  t« 
have  been  a  temporary  mood  of  despond- 
ency, the  following  extract  of  a  letter, 
written  to  Coleridge  shortly  after  his  mar- 
riage and  removal  to  Bristol,  probably 
gives  a  tolerably  accurate  view  of  Lamb'f 
condition  at  this  time ; — "  You  are  lh< 
only  correspondent,  and,  I  might  add,  tbi 
only  friend  1  have  in  the  wurlu.  I  go  no 
where,  and  have  no  acijuaintance.  Sloft 
'speech  and  reserved  of  mannera,  no  on( 
[9  or  oarea  for  mj  aocietj,  au4  V  am 


left  alone.  Coleridge,  I  devoutly  wish 
irhat  fortune,  which  has  made  spart  «itli  ■ ' 
you  so  long,  may  play  one  prank  more,  I ' 
throw  you  into  Lonaon,  or  some  spot  neoi  1 1 
it.  and  there  anugify  yon  for  life.  Tu  »  |  ( 
sellLih  but  natural  wish  for  me,  cast  ra  1 1 
e'a  plain  friendless."  I  > 

Lamb,  at  this  time,  was  twenty-one.  la  I  i 
the  following  year  were  published  hit  few  '  • 
little  poems,  m  the  same  volume  with  ihow  1  h 
of  Coleridge  and  Lloyd.  In  the  next  year,  K 
he  publiiibed  "Rosamund  Gray,"  a  fchorl  |li 
story,  full  of  a  kind  of  quiet  tenderness  mJ 
meliinrholy,  such  ss  seems  to  have  been  tbt  j  » 
g  mood  of  his  mind  at  ibis  prriod.  t| 
>.  H  r  close  of  the  year  1"»9,  (bring  |fl 
Hitn  ii  his  twenty-fiflb  year,)  ho  con-  1^ 
pleted  lis  tragedy  of  "John  WoodriL*  I J 
This  h  ^erly  desired  to  sec  re{>Te»tiUJ  1^ 
on  the  Age,  but  being  denied  this  gnlif-  1^ 
cation,  ,..i  consoled  himself  by  publisbingil,*  J 14 
year  or  two  after.  Like  his  preceding  woitai  M 
however,  it  received  no  very  genlfe  in«l-  Ij 
m""t  I  ra  the  critics,  nor  much  fcivor  md  [• 
th  ic.     Hb  next  effort,  aside  from 

casi-.        newspaper  articles,  wns  a  fawi 

entiUc^uu  "  Mr,  U ,"  which  was  a«((ft- 

ed  at  DruiT  Lane,  ia  ISOS.  aiid  ^^J 
rlij  throuijh. 


efforts  i. 


Some  I 

een  this  iitd^ft. 
first  essay  of  "  Elia,"  in  the  London  Mip'/ 
zinc,  about  fifteen  years  If 
now  forty-five  years  old,  and  in  these  ^r~    ■ 
says  (mainly  written  during  the  fivef^T"^* 
following)  his  genius  appears  ' 
character,  and,  for  the  first  tb 
naturally  exhibited.     All  his  writings  IM 
precede  these  seem  rather  as  an  enM   i^hsi. 
and  discipline  of  the  genial  power  thai' 
struggling  within  him,  and,  with  p 
two  or  three  exceptions  among  bii 
sional  poems,  would  hardly  have  b«il 
ticed  at  all  at  this  day,  but  for  the  leU 
importance  given  them  by  their  conn(<l 
with  the  Essays. 

We  have  already  remarked,  elsewfci 
that  "  nothing  more  appropriaielr  * 
actcrizes  the  poets  of  the  days  of  *■ 
worth  and  Shelley,  than  a  stubb* 
sistency  in  thrusting  upon  the  woi 
own  individual   peculiarities  bd^ 
cnces."     Larab  belongs  to  tltiii 
partakes  of  its  spirit.     He  seor 
been  incapable   of  si*""" 


•  S«<  hmericu  Rev 


e  Has  taKen  to  lortity  Dimseii  on 
aerable  point. 

I  at  liberty  to  confess,'^  he  says,  in  his 

to  the  collected  *"  Essays   of  Elia," 

ich  which  I  have  heard  objected  to  my 

id's  writings  was  well  founded 

;al  they  have  been  pronounced  by  some 
not  know  that  what  he  tells  us,  as  of 
was  often  true  only  (historically)  of 
as  in  a  former  essay,  (to  save  many 
p,)  where,  under  the  first  person^  (his 
figure,)  he  shadows  forth  the  forlorn 
f  a  country-boy  placed  at  a  London 
ar  from  his  friends  and  connections — 
t  opposition  to  his  own  early  history, 
egotism  to  imply  and  twine  with  his 
ntity  the  griefs  and  affections  of  an- 
aaking  himself  many,  or  reducing 
ito  himself— then  is  the  skillful  novel- 
all  along  brings  in  his  hero  or  heroine, 
I  of  themselves,  the  greatest  egotist  of 
» yet  has  never,  therefore,  been  accused 
narrowness.  And  how  shall  the  in- 
dramatist  escape  being  faulty,  who, 
s,  under  cover  of  passion  uttered  by 
oftentimes  gives  blameless  vent  to  his 
ward  feelings,  and  expresses  his  own 
jdesUy  ?" 

tever  logic  there  may  be  in  this  de- 
f  Elia,  is  solely  of  that  species  de- 
ted  petiiio  prindpii.  The  fact  that 
ierial  of  these  essays,  in  the  au- 
own  view,  mainly  consists  of  his 


iNoris  ims  a  topic  wnicn  we  icei  at  iioerty 
lightly  to  dismiss — bearing  so  directly  and 
importantly  as  it  seems  to  us  to  do,  upon 
the  whole  literature  of  that  somewhat  re- 
markable period ;  an  era  ushered  in  by  the 
hot-bed  stimulus  of  a  Parisian  revolution, 
and  expiring  only  in  the  repose  of  the 
conqueror  in  a  lonely,  Island  grave. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  superficial  notion 
that  the  constant  use  of  "  the  first  per- 
son," however  objectionable  in  other  re- 
spects, affords  any  sufficient  ground,  con- 
sidered by  itself,  for  the  charge  of  ego- 
tism ;  and  the  "  friend,"  from  whose  defence 
of  Elia  we  have  already  quoted,  could 
hardly  have  attached  so  much  importance 
to  his  extenuation  of  this  fault  as  his 
words  would  seem  to  imply.  Th^  accusa- 
tion is  made  upon  principles  that  have  a 
bearing  widely  different,  and  more  essen- 
tial than  a  form  of  expression  which  only 
a  very  natural  circumlocution  might  elimi- 
nate entirely,  and  yet  leaye  the  sphrit  and 
character  of  the  writing  unchanged.  The 
true  point  at  issue  is  not  at  all  touched, 
until  reference  is  made — ^in  rather  a  singu- 
lar manner,  we  think — to  the  example  of 
the  novelist  and  the  dramatist.  The  ques- 
tion plainly  put  amounts  very  nearly  to 
this :  Does  the  genuine  poet  or  writer  of 
fiction  see  all  his  characters  through  him- 
self, and  all  his  incidents  througrh  his  own 
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IB  iectcd  to  a  rigid 
V    lands;  they  have 
found  their  jearU  of  all  read- 

era.     Wb  dt  in  euoh  a  case,  to 

accept  the  n....e  Ibt  of  critioisni  on 

certain  leading  ,-i,„„  regarding  these 
writings ;  and  certain  we  are,  that,  in  so 
far  at  least  as  regards  the  nartioidare  now 
especially  to  be  considered,  there  can  be 
'  no  dilference  of  opinion.  Scott,  amidst 
the  large  and  varied  group  of  characters 
lo  which  he  has  introduced  us,  (scarcely 
oiiQ  of  which  is  untrue  to  nature,  or  has 
not  its  real  prototype  among  living  men — 
whatever  may  be  said  of  their  oriyirtalUi/,) 
is  generally  understood  to  have  drawn  two 
or  three  tharactera  from  certam  circum- 
stances of  his  own  condition,  and  to  have 
woven  the  events  of  one  or  two  stories 
from  the  incidents  of  his  own  life.  The 
early  years  and  the  education  of  Waverley 
arc  admitted  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
author's  peraonal  experience ;  hut  here  all 
t)io  personality  ends,  and  scarcely  a  resem- 
blance, even,  remains  in  all  that  follows 
the  first  few  chapters.  In  the  "  Red 
Gauntlet"  we  find  another  and  still  more 
noteworthy  instance  of  the  same  person- 
ality. Here  the  autJior  again  is  admitted 
(under  the  '"  modesty"  of  various  dis- 
guises) to  have  expressed  '•  his  own  storj-," 
and  to  have  "  ^ven  vent"  to  some  of  Jiis 
"most  inward  feelings."  Now,  it  is  a 
consideration  whicli  we  can  well  afford  lo 
omit  entirely,  that  these  same  introduc- 
tory chapters  of  Waverley — which  are 
written  strictly  according  to  the  method 
laid  down  and  defended  by  the  "friend"  of 
Elia — have  been  universally  esteemed 
among  the  least  readable  parts  of  the  book 
in  which  they  occur ;  and  that  the  slory 
of  "  Red  Gauntlet"  waa  one  of  the  least 
successful  of  all  the  author's  romances.  It 
was  not,  however,  for  the  sake  of  showing 
that  a  work  so  written  will  almost  inevita- 
bly prove  a  failure,  (which  we  believe  to 
be  the  fact,)  that  we  adduced  the  evample 
of  this  novelist.  We  call  attention  to  the 
absurdity  of  pointing  out  two  or  three 
instances  in  a  score  of  novels,  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  hundred  distinct  and  natural 
fictitious  characters — aa  the  world  have 
done—for  examples  of  a  pmonaHly, 
which,  if  the  theory  of  Lamb  be  correct,  is 
inseparable  from  every  snch  composition, 
aad  which,  instead  of  being  pointed  out  ae 


eiceplions,  would  have  passed  nliogetbet 
unquestioned  under  the  universal  rule. 

What  female  relative  of  Sir  Wsll«r 
Scott  waa  the  prototype  of  Flora  Mclvw? 
Who  the  Bridget  of  Elia  is,  we  know ;  )>ui 
what  sisto*of  the  novelist  aat  for  the  pit* 
ture  of  Rose  Bradwardioc,  or  Die  Veniwi, 
or  Jeannie  Deans,  or  the  "  Maid  of  Ux 
Mist?"  The  originals  of  the  loner  Tem- 
ple and  Christ's  Hospital  would  have  bees 
plainly  enough  recognized,  doubtless,  h>d 
they  been  called  by  fictitious  names  ;  but 
when  did  the  author  of  Waverley  dwell  in 
the  Castle  of  Tillietudlem,aiidhow£arra 
he  personally  familiar  with  Kenilwwih 
CasUe  and  the  Court  of  King  Jamw^ 
Where  did  he  learn  the  mannera  he  bu 
depicted  in  Ivanhoe,  end  when  was  bt 
pve-  ^sent  at  n  toumamcot !  What  did 
Iter  know,  personally,  of  BaiUit 
.an'ie,  and  Dugald  Dulgettv.  and 
^„._J  Bean  Lean,  and  Balfour  of  Bur- 
ley  ?  We  assert,  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction, that  both  characters  and  in- 
cidents, from  the  first  to  tlie  last  pf 
these  celebrated  novels,  have  an  indirid- 
uality — with  only  slight  cxceplions— « 
distinct  from  the  character  and  fortanei  of 
the  author,  as  the  characters  and  incident* 


'ri table  history  a 
other. 

And  equally  true  i.i 
respects  every   gonuii 


is  principle,  as  il 
work  of  fiction, 
■se.  Who,  anioag 
all  the  characters  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey, 
is  the  representative  of  the  blind  bjird  hiot 
self?  Who  has  delected,  "  under  covet" 
of  any  "  disguise,"  the  "  most  inwud 
feelings"  of  the  real  Homer  ?  Why  li»t# 
two  or  three  personal  allusions  in  Pandiw 
Lost  been  so  carefully  noted,  and  set  don 
among  the  faults  of  John  Milton?  And 
when  did  he  have  personal  experience  at 
the  "  most  inward  feelings"  "  given  vent" 
through  the  lips  of  the  '■  lost  archangel  T 
Even  more  evident,  perhaps,  is  t^  ab- 
surdity of  the  allusion  to  the  dramatist.  So 
manifest  and  universally  understood  are  tbe 
laws  which  oxclnde  every  appearance  <i 
personal  feeling  from  the  dnuna,  and  which 
deny  the  epithet  dramatic  to  any  dtalogM 
in  which  the  author's  self  is  a  chaiscier. 
(and  how  much  more  when  he  ■'  make*  bi»- 
self  many"  !)  that  we  forbear  any  illivUfr 
lion  of  the  subject.  A  more  unhapinr  rtfcr- 
ence  oould  not  have  been  mude,  u  ibcmI. 
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ndentood  as  in  eaniest ;  but  if 
mded  as  a  jest,  as  we  feel  inclined 
ne,  it  certainly  amounts  to  a  very 
s  and  nnextenuating  confession  of 
se  which  it  ostensibly  refntes. 
ur  iXoA  fitBi'perMnaHtyy  (which,  b^ 
''ed,  is  manifested  in  no  slight  de- 
that  species  of  bravado  by  which 
vt  sets  at  defiance  all  the  acknowl- 
iles  and  modes  of  expression,  and, 
'  a  heroic  originality,  mdnlges  in  a 
At  tasks  Christian  forbearance  to 
lost  to  endiTfe,)  how  far  this .  ego- 
iy  be  the  fundamental  vice  of 
orth,  and  Byron,  of  Hazlitt,  and 
,  and  Shelley,  and  Hunt,  and 
hehr  contemporaries,  we  leave  the 
3  reader  to  aecide  for  himself.  In 
ings  of  Charies  Lamb,  we  find . 
!  individual — confined  to  a  narrow 
-bounded  in  his  contemplations 
he  hmits  of  common  sympathy, 
ly  fortune,  and  humble  experience. 
IS  never  to  have  had  the  faintest 
I  after  anything  better  than  was 

by  the  immediate  circle  that  sur- 
.  him — the  immediate  society  and 
al  stage  of  civilization  and  improve- 
which  his  lot  had  been  primarily 
n  his  earlier  days,  indeed,  we  find 
aces  of  a  strong  religious  aspira- 
uch  as,  we  believe,  has  always 
r  less  characterized  every  truly 
nd  genial  spirit.  But  time  scat- 
lese  emotions  and  impulses,  and 
•  years  found  him  apparently  in- 
t,   and   without  genuine   spiritual 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  natural  course 
1  healthy  minds  to  grow  more 
s  as  they  advance  in  life,  and 
►mc  more  and  more  attracted  to 
'*  imseen  and  eternal,"  as  the  sor- 
d  calamities  of  this  sublunary  exist- 
,1m  the  passions,  and  sober  the 
5  the  realities  of  man's  immortal 
as  the  change  and  illusion,  that 
m  perpetually  here,  lead  the  disap- 
mortal  to  long  for  the  everlastingly 
id  immutable.  But  Lamb's  reli- 
mipathics,  his  heavenly  yearnings, 
linly  confined  to  his  youthful  days, 
is  general  sympathies,  there  was 
cpansiveness :  there  was,  at  most, 
jomentary  elasticity.  Out  of  the 
■t  of  the  particular  quarter  of  Lon- 
Pfhich  his  days  were  passed,  be  was 


almost  entirely  lost.  Out  of  the  imme* 
diate  'curcle  about  hun,  copiposed  of  hb 
brother,  his  sister,  and  a  score  or  two  of 
friends,  he  knew  little  of  men.  In  litera- 
ture, even,  he  had  no  strong  sympathies 
beyond  a  limited  round  of  writers.  His  chief 
favorites  were  the  dramatists,  and  such 
quaint  and  melancholy  authors  as  Barton, 
Sir  T.  Brown,  and  old  Francis  Quarles. 
The  necessities  of  his  outward  lot — ^the 
severe  lesson  of  subordination  be  so  faith- 
fully learned  and  practiced  from  his  youth 
up— the  character  of  his  titerary  associ- 
ates— all  contributed  to  fix  the  boundary 
of  his  mind  within  limits  to  which  Nature 
herself  seems  to  have  but  half  intended  to 
confine  him. 

Literature  as  an  amusement — notwith- 
Qtandmg  the  sage  words  and  "  advice  "  of 
Coleridge  on  ^is  subject — by  no  means 
suffices  one  whom  destiny  has  ordained  for 
a  man  of  letters.  To  jsustain  two  distinct 
characters  in  the  drama  of  actual  life,  is 
as  impossible  as  it  is  undesirable.  The 
anomted  poet  can  by  no  means  devote  his 
days  to  the  drudgery  of  business,  and  his 
nights  to  the  enchantments  of  song.  Tel- 
fourd,  the  author  of  Ion,  and  Talfourd,  the 
Serjeant  at  law,  seem  to  us  totally  incon- 
gruous ;  nay,  both  characters  must  neces- 
sarily be  partial  and  imperfect,  and,  in  some 
good  measure,  failures.  That  Lamb,  the 
"  man  of  figures,"  could  not,  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  case,  rise  to  a  very  exalted 
position  in  belles  lettres,  without  casting 
off  his  original  profession,  seems  to  us  too 
evident  to  admit  of  any  argument.  It  re- 
quires the  whole  man — the  whole  soul, 
might,  mind,  and  strength — ^to  fill  up  the 
measure  of  mediocrity,  even,  and  much 
more  evidently,  of  greatness,  in  any  high 
calling.  In  judging  the  literary  character 
of  Lamb,  therefore,  justice  compels  us  to 
judge  him  for  what  he  is,  and  not  for  what 
some  too  partial  admirers  have  held  him 
up  to  our  view. 

The  boyish  admiration  we  have  already 
confessed  for  this  writer,  was  not,  we 
are  prone  to  think,  a  mistaken  feeling. 
The  characteristics  which  then  won  our 
attachment  we  now  discover  as  plainly, 
and  appreciate,  perhaps,  as  fully,  as  m 
other  days.  To  speak  of  these  qualities 
delights  us,  after  ail,  quite  as  much  as  to 
point  out  the  limitations  and  aViOTt-^oTCkYom 
ft>  which  we  have  alhided>  m&  ^Yoidi,  Vn^SsA 
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more  youthful  days  we  have  mentioned, 
u't!  lucked  the  disorimination  U)  detect. 
We  love  Charles  Lamb — and  this  is  main- 
ly true,  we  suppose,  of  oil  his  rcttders — 
for  the  affeolionaleneas  of  hia  di^posi- 
linn  and  the  kindliness  of  his  heart;  and 
more  than  all,  for  his  genuine,  inimitable 
humor.  These  are  qualities  which  will 
never  lack  admirers.  Though  in  some 
measure  it  may  be  true  that  these  quali- 
ties best  appear  in  the  living  man,  and 
e'tnnot  be  fully  represented  in  the  writ- 
ten work — and  though,  undoubtedly,  one 
evening  spent  with  Lamb,  in  his  best 
mood,  were  quite  as  delightful  as  any  es- 
say of  "  EUa," — yet  it  is  certainly  not 
impossible  to  embody  thest-  characteristics 
in  a  literature  that  shall  be  truly  agreeable, 
and  deserving  of  a  high  rank.  And  we 
take  pleasure  in  saying  to  the  praise  of 
Lamb,  that  he  seems  to  us  to  have  com- 
bined these  elements  after  a  manner  hither- 
to unknown  in  any  literature.  Our  read- 
ers may  think  we  have  spoken  some- 
what  too  strongly  of  the  perionalUt/  of 
these  writings.  But  never,  perhaps,  was 
there  a  wri(«r  in  whom  the  quality  in  ques- 
tion appears  with  bo  little  to  offend,  and 
from  whoso  personal  musings  we' rise  with 
so  liltle  dislike  at  what  is  usually  so  un- 
pleasant, and  oftentimes  disgusting.  It  is 
a  fault  so  inherent  in  a  literature  of  this 
kind — and  which  we  have  afGrmed  to  pos- 
sess distinct  marks  of  originality — a  litera- 
ture which  must  necessarily  exhibit  the 
author  in  his  own  living  peculiarities — that 
we  are  wilUng,  for  the  time,  to  forget  the 
evil,  for  the  sake  of  the  real  good  of  which 
it  is  the  ground.  It  is  the  man,  Charles 
Lamb,  that  from  first  to  last  we  love  :  and 
analyze  our  impressions  of  his  writings  as 
closely  as  we  will,  we  shall  probably  find 
this  to  be  the  grand  object  and  the  final 
end  of  all  our  atUicliment.  Hence  it  is 
that  we  so  often  suspect  ourselves  of  a 
greater  fondness  for  the  letters  so  properly 
collected  (and  perhaps  not  without  rm  in- 
sight of  their  significance  in  this  very  par- 
ticular) by  Serjeant  Talfourd,  than  for  the 
more  finished  productions  on  which  hia 
reputation  in  the  literary  world  had  hither- 
to stood.  Almost  imperceptibly  to  our- 
selves, we  are  all  the  while  interesting 
ourselves  in  the  man,  and  longing  to  get 
~i\d  nearer  to  the  real  object  of  our 
More  or  less,  the  siune  may  W 


true  of  others,  but  in  no  case  beaidoa  (u 
we  are  aware.)  is  the  author  at  once  w) 
constantly  present  to  our  minds,  and  his 
presence  so  freely  and  cordially  welcomed. 

In  Lamb,  the  predominant  qtmltty  of 
mind  seems  to  have  been  affection.  Stroi^, 
turbulent  passions  he  had  none.  To  what- 
ever habit  and  education  had  consecmtu! 
in  bis  mind,  he  clung  with  an  inextingnij^- 
able  fondness.  The  Inner  Temple,  where 
bis  childhood  was  passed — it«  courts,  its 
fountains,  the  grave  and  venerable  char- 
acters he  was  there  wont  to  see  and  to 
converse  with ;  Christ's  Hospital,  the  ■oenr 
of  his  school-days ;  the  favorite  haunts  of 
his  sctool-boy  leisure;  all  the  Utile  inci* 
dents  and  events  which  he  saw  and  inter- 
preted with  childhood's  eyes ;  the  custom.^ 
grown  obsolete,  and  the  buildmgs  tnuu- 
formed  or  gone  to  decay,  which  in  cK^rr 
days  bad  been  centres  of  business  mid 
citenient ;  the  older  friends  who  had 
ret<sed  the  child ;  and  the  relations 
whom  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  nit 
with  an  unsuspecting  confidence  ;  n 
first,  foremost,  ever  present  objects  of  \ui 
attachment.  He  judged  everything  (w« 
might  almost  literally  say)  according  to  bii 
simple  likes  and  dislikes;  he  measnml 
everything  according  to  an  immediale  sl- 
traction  or  repulsion,  rather  than  by  s  df 
liberate  etercise  of  his  underelandtn^. 
We  have  sometimes  thought,  (and  we  be- 
live  not  without  reason.)  that  a  violaiion  of 
lenlvaenl  was  with  him  paramount  to  i 
violation  of  justice ;  that  a  transgres»n 
against  his  own  peculiar  taste,  was  moir 
heinous  than  a  transgression  against  rue- 
science.  He  compliuncd  of  the  -Dec*; 
of  Beggars  in  the  Metropolis,"  for  ixaOat*. 
from  considerations  that  addressed  ihi 
selves  solely  to  his  aJTection,  througb  lb 
cherished  remembrances  of  chiluhixil ' 
Whatever  innovated  upon  these  lasl 
condemned  to  unqualified  censm*.  - 
lived  in  his  habits  and  affeetioitf,  ui'ial 
assault  upon  these  was,  therefore.  Ii  ^ 
a  capital  injury.  J 

That  there  was  an  almost  ^itiro  absWi 
of  phiiion  in   his   constitution,  wt  bW 
already  remarked.     We  do,  indeed.  ^^ 
that  he  was  once,  for  a  few  weeks.  ^ 
with  a  fair  Quakeress,  to  whom  hat 
had  spoken,  nor  did  ever  soeak 
word.     "Elia"  alludes  c 
, ciertain  "Alice  W ," 
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I  have  been  a  love  of  verr 
«r.  The  "love"  for  thra 
a  short  time  becomes  bo 
ct  that  he  avows  himaelf 
B  been  guilty  of  such  folly — 
ilf  forever  wedded  to  ihe 
s  sister,  and  nettles  down 
hout,  apparently,  another 
love ;"  for,  marriage,  even 
weeks  whose  folly  he  so 
,  seems  not  to  have  once  oc- 
lind.  And  when  the  pretty 
s,  witness  the  manner  in 
t  lover  expresses  his  grief ! 
ching  beyond  descripl.ton — 
unb's  poems  truly  is ;  yet 
as  it  prove  that  such  a  mind 
any  accepted  sense,  love! 
date  of  this  poem,  was 
ears  of  age. 


Ions  Bucli  as  Hci<ter  die, 

I  ye  may  not  well  Buppiy, 

among  a  IliuuBand  try, 

Willi  vain  endeavor. 

r  mori>  hatli  she  been  dead, 
1  by  force  be  led 
l»n  the  wonny  bod 
And  her  logelher. 


That  fliiaheil  her  apirit. 

by  what  name  beside 
ill;  if 'twas  nnt  pride, 
f  to  that  allied, 
•the  did  inherit. 

a  held  the  Quaker  rule, 
h  tl»o  human  feeling  I'ool, 


eye,  a  prying  mind, 
il  atira,  is  bard  to  bUnd  : 
keen  tiglu  ye  cannU.  blind— 
Ye  could  not  Hester. 

Lly  neighbor,  gone  before 
known  and  silent  shore, 
lot  meet  as  heretofore. 
Some  suniQier  morning — 

n  lliy  cheerfal  eyes  a  r.iy 
■t  =  bliss  Qjion  the  day, 
>u!d  nut  go  away, 
A  sweet  forowarrriD^' 
r,  XKWBMKlMlh 
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Comparatively  cold  < 
as  Wordsworth  certfUB 
touching  Utile  poem  o 
subject,  a  contriist  to  thd 
strong  and  notjce^ble  fa. 
we  mean.  Imperfect  n 
admiration  of  thi»  poel 
could  never  regar' 
than  a  perfect  poe 


"  She  dwelt  amon^c  the  n        jden  way? 
Becide  the  springs  o       ve, 
A  maid  whom  there  weru  none  to  pniiie, 
Aial  very  few  to  lovu ; 

"  A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 
Half  liidden  from  the  eye ! 
Fair  aa  a  star,  when  only  one 
Is  shining  in  llie  eky. 

"  She  lived  tmknown,  and  few  could  know 
When  I.ucy  ceased  to  be  ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh. 
The  difference  to  me !" 

We  can  better  pardon  this  deficiency,  to 
uncommon  in  a  poel,  than  the  oxtnuagancea 
of  his  fondness — rivalling  the  sickly  long- 
ings of  the  eticeinle — for  whatever  waa 
quaint,  eccentric,  out-of-the-way  m  litera- 
ture. Wholesome,  healthy  nourishment 
answered  not  his  purpose  at  all.  If  no 
oddity  sufficiently  gratifying  could  be  com- 
passed, he  must  at  least  be  served  to  a 
dish  of  the  anfi^rte.  Nor  were  these  sickly 
longings  without  their  influence  upon  the 
literary  offspring  to  which  he  subsequently 
gave  birth.  Tbo  simile  has  its  full  applica- 
tion. Quuntness  is  alwaj's  affected,  ua- 
losa  it  have  becnme  natural  in  the  way  of 
habit ;  and  eccentricity,  we  are  sure,  forms 
no  part  of  genius,  and  cannot,  but  with 
difficulty,  amalgamate  with  it. 

How  strong  was  Lamb's  ^ecliou  for 
whatever  had  become  habitual  and  conse- 
crated by  time  and  experience,  and  how  he 
sliuddereil  at  the  approach  of  any  innova- 
tion or  disturbance,  is  remarkably  shown 
in  the  essay  entitled  "  New  Year  s  Eve," 
We  refer  especially  to  such  passages  as 
the  following : — 

"  I  am  naturally,  beforehand,  shy  of  novdliea 
— new  booIiH,  new  faces,  new  years — from 
uimu  mcnLiI  tu-t»t  which  makes  it  diffirnll  in 
mo  to  face  the  prospective,  I  have  alttioW. 
ceaHed  Co  hope :  and  am  aanguinfi  oviVj  \ 
prospects  of  (^er  (.formerl  ^eaTs.    \  t; 
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counter  i 
Ilorglve,.. 
I  play  on^' 


accideiiut 


conoluHions.  1  en- 
it  disappointnients. 
ncy.oldajjversariea, 
',  M  t!ie  gamesteTB 
1  otice  pniif  so  dear- 
y  of  tliose  untoward 
V  life  reversed,  I 
would  no  iiiuic  ~>«i  uioii  fian  tbe  incidents  of 
aomc  well-contriveii  iv 

"The  elders  with  \  I  was  brought  up, 

were  of  a  character  m  ly  to  let  slip  tbo  sa- 
cred observanw  of  any  um  inBtilntion,  and  tJie 
ringing  onl  of  llio  old  year  was  kept  by  Ihom 
Willi  circumaianoea  of  peculiar  ceremony.  In 
those  daya  the  Bound  of  thoae  midnight  cnimes, 
rlraugh  it  seemed  to  raise  hilarity  in  all  around 
cne,  never  foiled  to  bring  a  train  of  pensive 
imagery  into  my  fancy.    Yet  1  llieo  scarce  con- 

ceivedw'-'  ' - 

inglh 
ttTie 

lically  that  he  is  mortal.  He  knows  it,  indeed, 
tind,  if  need  were,  lie  could  preach  a  homily  on 
tlie  fragility  of  life ;  but  he  brings  it  not  home 
to  himself,  Mjiy  more  than  in  a  hot  June  we  can 
appropriate  to  our  imaginationtLefreraingdaj-B 
of  December.  But  now  shall  I  confasa  a  truth  J 
I  feel  these  audita  hut  too  powerfully.  I  he- 
gin  to  count  the  probabilities  of  my  daration, 
and  to  grudge  at  the  expenditure  of  tnoments 
und  the  shortest  periods,  like  miseTB'  fhithinga. 
In  proportion  as  tbe  years  both  leesen  and  short- 
en, I  set  more  count  upon  their  periods,  and 
noiild  ttiin  lay  my  ineffectual  linger  upon  the 
9[)ol;e  of  tlic  great  wheel,  i  am  not  con- 
tent to  p^i'ui  away  'like  a  weaver's  shiitile.' 
Tliose  metaphors  solaca  me  not,  nor  sweeten 
llie  unpalatable  draucht  of  monalily.  !  care 
not  to  be  carried  with  the  tide,  that  smoothly 
h'jnu  human  life  lo  eternity ;  and  reluct  at  the 
inevitable  course  of  destiny.  I  am  in  love  with 
this  green  earth  ;  the  face  of  town  and  coun- 
try ;  tlie  unspeakable  mrnl  solitudes,  and  the 
sweet  security  of  streets.  I  would  pet  up  my 
t;ibi!rnacle  here.     I  am  content  to  stand  ptiU  at 
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friends :  to  be  no  younger,  no  richer, 
homer.  I  do  not  want  lo  be  weaned  by  age ; 
nr  drop,  like  mellow  fruit,  as  they  say,  into  the 
grave.  Any  altcraiion,  on  tliis  earth  of  mine, 
in  diet  or  in  lodging,  puzzles  and  discomposes 
me.  My  household  goda  plant  a  terrible  fixed 
font,  and  are  not  rooted  up  without  blood.  They 
do  not  willingly  Beok  Lavinian  shores.  A  new 
finte  of  being  staggers  me, 

"  Sun,  and  shy,  and  breeze,  and  .solitary 
walks,  and  summer  holidays,  and  the  greennes.s 
at'  fields,  and  the  delicious  juices  of  meats  and 
lisiies,  and  society,  and  the  cheerful  glass,  and 
candle  light,  and  firoeide  conversatlonB,  and  in- 
nocent vanities  and  jests,  and  ironi/  iMtJ/"— do 
these  things  go  out  with  life  ? 
"Can  Bghost  laugh, or  shake  hie  gaunt  sides, 
when  you  are  pleasant  with  bimi 


some  awkward  experiinenl  of  iatuitioii,  uid  no 
longer  by  the  familiar  process  of  reading  ? 

"  Shall  I  enjoy  friendabipa  there,  wanting  ii"« 
emihng  indications  which  pontine  to  them  brn, 
the  recognizable  face ; '  tbe  fiweet  asAnnuce  of 
a  look  ?' 

"lu  winter,  this  intolembte  disinclination  to 

dying,  to  give  it  its  mildest  name,  does  mors 

especially  haunt  and  beset  me.     In  a  p-niid 

August  noon,  beneatb  a  eweliering  sky,  4esth 

is  almost  problematic.     At  those  time:  du  aaeb 

poor  snakes  as  myself  enjoy  an  immortftlity. 

:n      B   expand  and   burgeon.      Then   ut 

i     UYing  again,  as  valiant  again,  as  wik 

id  a  great  deal  taller.     The  blast  that 

shrinks  inc,  pats  me  in  ifaoogfab  d 

All  things  allied  to  the   iinsuhEtantial 

wa.li.  iipun  that  master  feeling ;  cold,iiambaei», 

dreams,  perplexity ;  moonlight  itself,  with  id 

shadowy  and  spectral  appearanrea,  that  cold 

ghost  of  tlie  sun,  or  Pkebus's  sickly  eister.  liki 

that        airitioua  one  denounced  in  the  Cunli- 

im  none  of  her  minions  ;  I  bold  wiifi 

"  \>     itsoewr  thwarts,  or  puts  me  out  of  mr 
wav,  1     igs  death  into  my  niiiui.     All  parted 
evils,      9  humors,  run  into  thai  ca[Hlal  VV^ 
sore.       have  heard  kmoo  profen  an  MS^ 
ence  to  life.    Sneb  hail  tbe  end  of  ibefr  ui* 
enec  as  a  [>ort  of  refuge;  and   speak  of  to 
grave  as  of  TOme  soft  arms,  in  whicti  tht'V  roii 
siumber  as  on  a  pillow.     Some   have  iroatJ  I'f 
death — but  out  upon  thee,  I  say,  ugly  [JmiOmi  '  ri 
I  detest,  abhor,  eaccrate,  and  {vr'ith  ^riar  iiMl  |*'-o 
give  thee  to  wx-scofe  thousand  devili,  is  jil's 
no   instance  lo  be  excused    or  tolerated,  t*|*- 
°huimcd  as  a  universal  viper;  to  bebnaMJ^ 

Fro»cribcd,and  spoken  evil  of  1     In  no  «ij*i,'" 
be  hrnught  to  digest  thee,  thou  thin,  wt*  1'^ 
choly  Pnialum,  or  more   frightful  am)  e»l* 
pounding  Positive!  I' 

"  Those  antidotes, preeeribed (tgainst  tie *»|'~* 
of  tliiH',  are  altogether  frind  and  in^ultiif  B'l  ^'^ 
ihy.^'tJf.  For  what  satisfaction  hath  i  O^r '^ 
lliat  ho  shall  'lie  down  with  kinos  aiid(i(»l^ 
roi-B  in  death,'  who,  in  his  lifetitne.  p(«l*i,-; 
greatly  coveted  the  society  of  such  bedfdli'*'!^^ 
iir,  fiirsooth,  that '  so  shall  the  ftirert  ftw+lj  "ij 
;'  Why,  to  comfort  me,  matt  **'("--^ 
— n  be  a  goblin  ?  More  than  ill|l'*l*'  .^ 
ceive  disgust  at  these  impertinenl  amJn^/j'--.. 
coming  ftmiliarities,  inscribed  upon  n*"^!'"  v. 
nary  tombstones.     Every  dead  man  i  -  .-l 

upon  himself  to  be  lectnring  tne  «  f»^ 

oiifl  truism,  that  '  such  as  ""  "oi  t  « 

shortly  be.'     Not  so  shortly,  ■"  ^  ■ 

ihou  imagincsL     In  llie  ^m 

1  move  about.     I  an-  ela 

Know  ihy  betters ! 
\  9a.&t..     I  survive,  a  ^  m 
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We  have  sometimes  felt  that  this  pas- 
saoe,  last  quoted,  was  perhaps  (uncon- 
sdoosl  V  and  remotely)  suggested  to  Lamb's 
mind,  oy  the  meditations  of  another,  in 
many  respects  a  Idndred  spirit,  and  yet, 
on  the  whole,  as  widely  separated  as  the 
North  from  the  South.  We  cannot  for- 
hwt  quoting  from  Kr  Thomas  Browne, 
the  scnolar  and  the  Christian  philosopher, 
and  yet,  no  less  ihfui  Lamb,  a  quaint  ideal- 
ist— we  had  almost  said,  an  egotistic 
dreamer — a  paragraph  composea  in  a 
similar  mood,  and  suggested  by  like  con- 
templation^ as  that  we  have  just  taken 
from  our  author. 

**  I  thank  Godt**  mtb  Sir  Thomas  Browne, 
**  I  have  not  those  sbaip^  ligaments  or  narrow 
obligations  to  the  worio,  as  to  dote  oo  life,  or  be 
convulsed  and  tremble  at  tbe  name  of  death. 
Not  that  I  am  inseoBible  of  tbe  dread  and  honor 
thereof,  or,  l^  raking  into  the  bowels  of  the  de- 
ceased, coDtmual  sight  of  anatomies,  skeletons, 
or  cadaveroQs  relic,  like  vespiUoes,  or  grave- 
smkers,  I  am  become  stupid,  or  liave  for|^  tbe 
^   apprehension  of  morlality ;  bat  that,  mardial- 
liog  all  the  honrors,  and  contemplating  the  ex- 
'  tremitiea  thereof,  I  find  not  anything  therein 
^  ible  to  daunt  the  courage  of  a  man,  much  less 
'  a  well-resolved  Cliristian ;  and,  therefore,  am 
Sot  angry  at  tbe  error  of  our  first  parents,  or 
'  anwilling  to  bear  a  part  of  this  common  fate, 
and  like  the  best  of  them  to  die,  that  is,  to  cease 
Id  breathe,  to  talce  a  farewell  of  the  dements, 
to  be  a  Idnd  of  nothing  for  a  moment,  to  be 
within  one  instant  of  a  spirit     When  1  take  a 
fall  view  and  circle  of  myself,  without  this  rea- 
sonable moderator  and  equal  piece  of  justice, 
death,  I  do  conceive  myself  the  miserable:}t  pcr- 
flon  extant.     Were  there  not  another  life  that 
X  hopc^  for,  all  the  vanities  of  this  world  should 
intreat  a  moment's  breath  for  mo;  could 
devil  work  my  belief  to  imagine  I  could 
er  dip,  I  would  not  outlive  that  very  thought ; 
%, .  fuLve  eo  abject  a  conceit  of  Uiia  common  way 
C  existence,  this  retaining  to  the  sun  and  ele- 
ments, I  cannot  think  tliis  is  to  be  a  man,  or  to 
according  to  the  di^rnity  of  humanity.    In 
tation  of  a  better,  1  can  with  patience  em- 
this  life,  yet  in  my  best  meditations  do 
desire  death.    I  honor  any  man  that  con- 
it,  nor  can  I  highly  love  any  that  is  afraid 
-■t :  this  makes  me  naturally  love  a  soldier,  and 
*ior  those  tattered  and  contemptible  regiments, 
*t   will  die  at  the  commandf  of  a  sergeant. 
^  a  Pagan  there  may  be  some  motives  to  be 
love  with  life ;  but  for  a  Christian  tf>  be 
^94sd  at  death,  I  see  not  how  he  can  escape 
"*  dilemma,  that  he  is  too  sensible  of  this  life, 
^^Qpeless  of  the  life  to  come." 

^e  simihiiity,  and  yet  the  striking  con- 


trast, between  these  two  passages,  is  a 
little  remarkable;  bnt  to  the  philosophy 
of  neither,  can  we  give  an  unquahfied 
assenl  Lamb's  essay  is  characterized  by 
some  touching  and  genuine  sentiment; 
and  in  the  state  of  mma  in  which  he  wrote, 
we  can  find  some  elements  to  love  and  com- 
mend. We  have  especially  a  sympathy 
with  this  reverent  remembrance  of  child- 
hood, which  constitutes  one  of  the  chief 
objects  of  his  affection.  There  is  an  in- 
euaustible  meaning  and  significance  in 
those  days  of  "  splendor  in  the  erass  and 
glory  in  the  flower,"  which  renders  that 
period  forever  sacred,  and  tenderly  to  be 
called  to  mind.  We  can  forgive  even  an 
ezeeas  of  this  love  of  the  lingering  splendors 
of  childhood,  bordering  upon  sentimental- 
ism.  But  lamentably  mcongruous  is  this 
affection  with  much  that  we  nave  just  now 
quoted  ;  and  no  sufficient  plea  can  be 
oflbred  in  defence  of  a  state  of  mind  (un- 
less it  were  but  temporary  and  humorous) 
like  that  in  which  the  not  distant  and 
inevitable  approach  of  death  is  viewed  by 
our  author  at  fifty.  Already  have  we 
seen  that  Lamb  had  not  even  a  dream  for 
the  future ! 

That  kindliness  of  nature  which  charac- 
terized Lamb  through  all  his  days — and 
which  was,  perhaps,  rather  than  kindred 
intellectual  habits  or  any  marked  original- 
ity of  thinking  which  they  found  in  him, 
one  principal  ground  for  the  friendship  of 
such  men  as  Wordsworth,  and  Godwin, 
and  Coleridge — breathes  very  perceptibly 
through  all  his  writings.  How  far  such 
a  universal  good  feeling  and  fellowship, 
however,  consists  with  a  sincerely  believ- 
ing, manly,  and  independent  spirit,  we 
shall  not  now  undertake  to  determine. 
We  think,  nevertheless,  that  Dr.  Johnson 
has  hardly  overrated  the  importiince  of 
being,  on  some  occasions,  "n^good  hater." 
We  confess  that  we  have  much  difficulty 
in  distmguishing  between  universal  eclec- 
ticism and  universal  skepticism.  Lest  we 
speak  more  severely,  therefore,  than  we 
would,  upon  this  trait  of  his  character, 
which,  if  in  some  sense  a  weakness,  is  at 
least  an  amiable  one,  we  will  dismiss  it 
with  the  words  of  one  whom  Lamb  once 
introduced  to  W^ordsworth  as  his  "only 
admirer  :*' 

"  Lamb's  indulgence  to  the  ia\\xnig|&  o^  oiO^Meta 


"W 


i;oiilci  hal  aej  allowance ;  the 

name  of  to  suit  it.     He  did 

not  mertij   .  9  in  spite  of  their 

•vrote,  but  h  errors  and  aJI ;  so 

near  to  hinn  I  humaa.     Henuia- 

licred  a  mon  of  all  varietieB 

■tf  opin  eligiouB,  and  politi- 

■cal — aiiu  1  tolike,  not  only  in 

tlie   men    \.,r,  in   tliemGelve^  ub 

nxfiociated  wit  1  and  iheir  Bchcmes. 

in  the  high  anu  uui  evious  specalalions 

of  Godwin ;  in  the  I      ■•  ■latreda  of  Haililt ; 
in  the  gentle  and  ek  myaticiEtc  of  Cole- 

ridge ;  in  the  St"  ion  of  Thelwall  to 

llie  goveroni'"'  lunt'a  softened  and 

fancy-atrei  in  the  jjallant  (ory- 

hm  of  Su  L... 

iliu   indiviuuMo   morn  tr  ,Jht,n 

l^igh  Hunt  was  imprif  n  L  >>'  ^ 

for  a  lilieU  Lamb  wi         ■■  —  *■■'■    "~ 
visitora ;  tnd  when  r 

hring  the  '  Chainp.~. 
rculy  to  asaiat  liim  wim  ,  ^.i,  _i 

lilmeclf,  for  the  time,  b  Jii:uinn.  In  uui 
intellectual  toleraoci;  he  reaenibled  Prim 
Wilson,  who,  notwithstanding  his  own  deciuiiu 
opinions,  has  a  oompaaa  of  mind  large  enough 
to  emhnce  all  othen  which  have  noble  alQ- 
nncea  within  its  range.  But  not  only  to 
opposite  opinions  and  dcvioos  habiu  of  thought 
was  Lamb  indulgent ;  ho  discovered  "  tlie  eoul 
of  goodness  in  thinjfs  evil"  eo  vividlVi  that  the 
HHrronndine  evil  disappeared  from  nia  mental 
vision.  Nothing — no  discovery  of  error  or 
crime — could  divorce  his  aympatliy  from  a 
man  wbo  hitd  once  engaged  it.  lie  h4W  in 
cJic  ependthrilt,  the  outcast,  only  the 


Qviviol  houra,  and 
oven  maice  penitence  or  reform  a  condition  of 
1.1:*  rcfjard.  Perhaps  he  liad  le*s  sympathy 
witli  philanthropic  schemers  for  the  improve- 
iiieni  of  ihe  world  tlian  with  any  other  class  of 
men  ;  hut  of  theae  he  numbered  two  of  the 
i^reateet,  Clarkson,  the  destroyer  of  the  slave 
tnide,  and  Basil  Montague,  the  conlanat  oppo- 
nent of  the  judicial  infliction  of  death;  anil  the 
liibors  of  neilhur  Eiave  h.7en  in  vain  !"• 

This  snme  love  of  the  companionable 
'{Utilities,  (we  must  add,)  with  u  compara- 
tive indifference  as  tr>  the  character  and 
principles  of  his  associates,  may  safely  be 
affirmed  to  have  contributed  much  to  the 
I'ntul  habits,  with  which  the  world  has 
been  made,  perhaps,  sufficiently  fiimiliar. 
How.  far  that  papyr — frightful  indeed  in 
iJie  pictures  it  draws — entitled  "  Confos- 
tdons  of  a  Drunkard,"  may  have  been  a 
revelation  of  his  own  personal  condition 

'  TalTonrd,  voL  i.  pp.  816-19. 


and  eKperience,  we  leave  it  for  others  to 
conjecture.  The  fact,  however,  thai  his 
own  habits  afforded  a  sufficient  ground 
for  much  that  is  most  startling  in  these 
memorable  words,  cannot  (and  ought  not 
to)  be  disguised. 

We  do  not  quit*  agree  with  Mr.  Tal- 
fomd,  when  be  asserts  that  Lamb's  Henoiw 
efforts  arc  always  the  best.  There  are 
certain  veins  in  his  serious  style,  we  ad- 
mit, which  are  truly  touching  and  beauti- 
ful ;  yet,  even  these  oftentimes,  as  ii 
seems  to  us,  owe  their  peculiar  charm  to 
their  immediate  neighborhood  (in  the 
reader  h  own  imagination,  at  least,)  to  the 
ftumoroai  element,  which  gives  character, 
e  than  all  else,  to  the  author's  genius. 
know  very  well  that  with  many,  such 
01  iiisays  as  "  Mockery  End,"  and 

'■ ''  d  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple" 

in  the  heart  of  the  author  over- 
ith  tender  and  pleaisantly  sad 
.^  "auces  of  childhood — Lave  always 
I — ^  U  favorites  ;  and  we  grant  to  these 
essays  superiority  over  everything  else 
of  a  si  lilar  kind,  which  we  know,  in  any 
liter""  !.  But  who  does  not  love  them 
th(  1  especially,  that  they  vere  wiittai 

by  .. ..  let  Lamb — and  because  they  had 
thfcir  origin  in  the  same  mind  a.s  the  ■■  Dis- 
sertation upon  Roast  Pig,"  and  the  ■'  Praise 
of  Chimney  Sweepers  ?"  "  Rosamund 
Gray"   is  verily  altogether    superior  to 

■•  Mr.  H ;"  "  Hester"  and  the  "  OiJ 

Familiar  Faces,"  we  confess,  are  wortb 
more  to  us,  than  the  not  unpleasant 
"  Farewell  to  Tobacco."  For  an  esl«ndf>l 
production  purely  humorous  in  its  charac- 
ter, like  Tnstram  Shandy,  the  genius  rf 
Lamb  wus,  we  allow,  entirely  inadequate 
It  is  for  Uie  shorter  efforts  in  this  kind, 
and  for  the  ever-present  consciousnea  of 
the  same  spirit  following  us  couUnu^f, 
U.S  we  read,  and  always  ready  to  brcM 
out,  upon  the  slightest  occusion,  into  M 
and  mirthful  feeling  of  the  most  i 
character,  that  we  award  to  thin  el 
of  humor  the  prevailing  influence  o» 
mi.ids,  in  all  the  more  mttural  productiaffi  | " 
of  "the  man  Eiia." 

That  this  quality  of  bis  mind  bad  kuh>  ■ , 
times  its  more  perfect  development  in  <k  ( 
less  elaborate  efforts — m  his  letters,!^) 
in  the  unpremeditated  words  of  ordiM?/** 
social  intercourse,  rather  than  In  Uie  m"'  |    — 
\  ieUberate  essays — is  doubtless  true.    W' 
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know  not  where  a  spedmen  of  humor  can 
be  found,  more  truly  genuine  than  this 
from  an  unstudied  letter  to  his  Quaker 
friend,  Bernard  Barton.  His  words  hover 
on  the  brink  of  the  truest,  most  solemn 
meaning — and  yet  it  is  hard  to  conceive 
anything  more  ludicrous  than  such  a 
"  moral  improvement"  of  the  execution  of 
a  thief  :— 

**  And  now,  my  dear  hut,  trifling  apart,  the 
gloomy  catastrophe  of  yeeterday  morning 
prompts  a  sadder  view.  The  fate  of  the  on- 
fortonate  Fauntleroy  makes  me,  whether  I  will 
br  no,  to  cast  reflecting  eyes  around  on  sach 
of  my  friends  as,  by  a  parity  of  sitaation,  are 
exposed  to  a  similarity  of  tenq)tation.  My 
very  style  seems  to  myself  to  become  more 
inipressive  than  usual  with  the  charge  of  them. 
Who  that  standeth  knoweth  but  he  may  yet 
fall  ?  Your  hands  as  yet,  I  am  most  wilhnff 
to  believe,  have  never  deviated  into  others^ 
property.  You  think  it  impossible  that  you 
could  ever  commit  so  heinous  an  offence ;  out 
so  thought  Fauntlerov  once ;  so  have  thongfat 
many  besides  him,  who  at  last  have  expiated 
as  he  hath  done.  You  are  as  yet  upright ;  but 
you  are  a  banker,  or,  at  least,  the  next  thing 
to  it  I  feel  the  delicacy  of  the  subject ;  but 
cash  must  pass  through  your  hands,  sometimes 
to  a  great  amount.  &  in  an  uneuarded  hour — 
but  f  will  hope  better.  Consiuer  the  scandal 
it  will  bring  upon  those  of  your  persuasion. 
Thousands  would  go  to  see  a  Quaker  hanged 
^  that  would  be  indifierent  to  the  fate  of  a  Pres- 
"  byterian  or  an  Anabaptist.  Think  of  .the  effect 
it  would  have  on  tlie  sale  of  your  poems  alone, 
not  to  mention  higher  considerations !     I  trem- 

*  ble,  I  am  sure,  at  myself,  when  1  tliink  that  so 
K  many  poor  victims  of  the  law,  at  one  time  of 
^  their  life,  made  as  sure  of  never  being  hanged 
.^  as  I,  in  my  own  presumption,  am  ready,  too 
"**    ready,  to  do  myself.     What  are  we  better  than 

they  ?  Do  we  come  into  the  world  with  difier- 
*^  ent  necks  ?  Is  there  any  distinctive  mark 
K-  under  our  left  ears  ?  Are  we  unstrangulable, 
Bs^  I  ask  you  ?  Think  on  these  things  I  am 
B3  shocked  sometimes  at  the  shape  of  my  own 
^    fingers,  not  for  their  resemblance  to  the  ape 

*  tribe,  (which  is  something,)  but  for  the  exqui- 
site adaptation  of  them  to  the  purposes  of  pick- 

^  '  bg,  fingering,  &c. 
~^      **  No  one  that  is  so  framed,  I  maintain  it, 
-  but  should  tremble.  C.  L."* 

Humor  always  stands  in  the  foreground 
Bf  of  a  aerious  reality,  yet  never  throws  ridi- 
»  Qule  (in  any  bad  sense)  upon  the  object 
w  Against  which  it  casts  its  fantastic,  yet 


•  Vol.  i.  pp.  248-4. 


inoffensive  shadow.  We  hardly  wonder 
to  find  the  humorist  saying,  in  a  private 
letter  to  his  friend,  "Anything  awful 
makes  me  laugh:  I  misbehaved  once  at 
a  funeral."  We  admit  that  this  singular 
faculty  is  altogether  beyond  the  power  of 
our  analysis.  We  shall  attempt  no  such 
dissection,  on  the  present  occasion.  We 
can  only  refer  our  readers  to  some  admi- 
rable illustrations  among  the  writing  upon 
which  we  have  been  discoursing.  Let  the 
reader  but  carefully  note  the  httle  disser- 
tation on  the  ugliness  of  poor  "  Mrs.  Con- 
rady,"*  (which,  unfortunately,  our  space 
will  not  suffer  ^us  to  quote,^  and  he  will 
get  somewhat  a  farther  insight  into  the 
quality  of  true  humor,  than  many  paffes 
of  critical  disquisition  could  afford  hmi. 
We  have  never  met  with  a  better  exempli- 
fication of  that  species  of  humor,  which 
moves  with  ridiculous  incongruities  sug- 
firested  by  resemblance  in  particulars,  and 
by  startling  contrast  in  generals,  than  in 
the  essay  "  On  the  Melancholy  of  Tailors  ;*' 
and  not  the  least  in  its  motto : 

**  Sedet,  (Btemumque  sedebit^ 
Infelix  Theseus.    ViRGiL."f 

We  are  conscious,  however,  that  the  labor 
of  pointing  out  portions  of  these  writings 
as  especially  characterized  by  genuine  and 
genial  humor  is  altogether  gratuitous  and 
unnecessary.  All  these  passages  are 
fresh  and  vivid  to  the  familiar  reader  of 
Lamb,  nor  can  they  be  passed  over,  even 
for  the  first  time,  without  fixing  a  full 
share  of  the  reader's  attention. 

That  Charles  Lamb  is  destined  to  any 
permanent  and  prominent  standing  among 
the  men  of  letters  whom  the  generations 
are  to  remember,  and  whom  the  centuries 
are  to  embalm,  cannot  well  be  supposed. 
We  are  not  certain  that  the  warmest  of 
his  friends  ever  seriously  expected  it — 
extravagantly  as  they  have  suffered  them- 
selves to  talk.  With  a  wider  sweep  of 
imagination,  with  broader  ^iews  of  human 
life  and  destiny,  and  with  a  more  undivided 
and  earnest  pursuit  of  literature,  Lamb 
might  have  had  more  rational  claims  upon 
posterity,  and  his  friends  a  juster  ground 
to  expect  for  him  a  lasting  renown.   With 


•  Vol  VV.  pp.  281-^, 
t  lb.  p.  481.  . 


The  First  Fbuxr. 


porsone' 

ed  by  the  coutaot 

1  and  ungoverned 
at  least  biLve  left 

imagin 

to  ft  at 

in  the  memory  of 

a  trulj 

le,  and  engaging 
of  a  friend   and 

ijatui*- 

nfhe- 

nd  whose  dcpiirt- 

Mrc  wi. 

vr  that  time  could 

not  soothe.  Let  us  not  add  unjust  oblo- 
quy to  the  memory  of  Buch  a  one — though 
his  errors  were  many  and  his  imperfections 
groat.  Let  us  rather  rejoice  thai  be  has 
Kvcd,  and  written,  and  thai  bis  name  h 
associated  in  our  minds  with  so  mnny  of 
tbc  best  qualities  of  the  human  heart,  and 
with  so  many  of  the  gentler  aad  dearer 
ti-ftits  of  genius.  J.  H.  B. 


THE     FIRST     FLOWER. 


lUau  as  the  loves  of  youth,  sweet  flower. 

Is  this  thine  early  blossoming  ; 
The  fickle  sunshine  of  an  hour 
Awoke  to  life  thine  inmost  power. 
And  thou  hast  given  thy  spirit's  dower 

Uato  a,  fake  and  fiuldc  Spring ! 

The  snows  have  melted  from  tby  side, — 

The  breezes  woo  thee,  summer-Uke  ; 
Twist  budding  boughs  soft  sunbeams  ghde. 
And  while  thy  coy  delay  they  chide. 
In  garments  white  and  purple-dyed, 

Thou  stealest  forth,  with  glance  oblique. 

To-morrow — ah,  to-morrow's  breeze 
Hath  winter  in  its  frosty  breath  ! 
Tbou  ihat  wast  won  on  bended  knees, — 
Cold  snow-flakes  now  around  thee  freeze. 
And  north  winds,  moaning  through  the  trees. 
Chant  o'er  thee  the  low  dirge  of  death. 
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LIFE   AND    PUBLIC    SERVICES 


OF  THE 


ON.   DANIEL   DEWEY   BARNARD,   LL.D.* 


:.  Dewey  Barnard  was  bom  in 
jsetts,  m  Berkshire  county,  where 
lis,  at  the  time,  had  their  tem- 
»idence.  His  mother,  still  Ht- 
the  family  of  Deweys,  natives 
ire  county,  a  family  not  undistin- 
1  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
!.  The  late  Daniel  Dewey,  a 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State, 
r  of  the  present  Judse  Dewey, 
rother  of  Mrs.  Barnard,  and  from 
on  took  his  name.  The  father  of 
ct  of  the  present  sketch  was  a 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  He  senr- 
^h  the  war  of  the  Revolution, 
y  in  the  commissary  department, 
ommissary-general  Wads  worth. 
10  commission,  but  had,  by  cour- 
staff  officer,  the  rank  and  title  of 
ie  was  third  in  descent  from  the 
lat  name  in  this  country.  His 
er,  who  was  a  man  of  good  educa- 
^ood  family,  and  a  Puritan,  emi- 
)m  England  and  settled  in  Hart- 
e  he  was  yet  young,  about  1720. 
le  father  of  Daniel  D.  Barnard, 
I  Hartford  until  the  vear  1809, 
removed,  with  his  family,  to  the 
nty  of  Ontario  in  New  York, 
ixed  his  residence  on  a  beautiful 
ady  under  cultivation,  though  at 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  prime- 


». 


mtleman  was,  for  many  years,  in 
)\mty,  and  afterwards  in  Monroe, 
.  county  was  established,  a  magis- 
judgc.  He  maintained  the  repu- 
;  man  of  strong  sense  and  invinci- 
ty.  He  died  much  respected  and 
ibout  a  year  ago,  at  an  age  ex- 
inety  years. 


For  some  years  following  the  first  estab- 
lishment of  the  family  in  Western  New 
York,  the  county  was  too  new  to  maintain 
good  schools,  and  the  boy  Daniel  was  set 
at  work  upon  the  farm ;  but  being  of  a 
delicate,  almost  sickly,  constitution,  his 
natural  genius  inclined  him  to  reading  and 
the  composition  of  essays  for  pastime 
and  occupation.  While  yet  very  young, 
for  want  of  better  employment,  his  father 
placed  him  in  the  Clerk's  office  of  the 
county,  at  Canandaigua,  where  he  remained 
for  two  years.  At  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
began  to  act  as  Deputy  Clerk  of  the 
county,  having  often  full  charge  of  the 
business  of  the  office,  and  sometimes  offi- 
ciating in  that  capacity  in  court.  After 
this  he  was  sent  back  to  New  England  for 
his  education,  and  fitted  for  college  at 
Lenox  Academy,  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, then  a  celebrated  school,  under 
the  charge  of  an  eccentric  genius,  of  the 
name  of  Gleason.  After  a  year  spent  at 
Lenox,  he  entered  as  a  sophomore  at  Will- 
iams College,  and  in  1818  took  the  de- 
gree of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  general 
scholarship  he  did  not  fall  behind  any  of 
his  classmates,  though,  as  it  happened,  liis 
companions  were  none  of  them  remarkable 
for  brilliancy  of  parts.  At  this,  the  roman- 
tic period  of  life,  a  turn  for  poetry  and 
revery  discovered  in  him  that  quality  of 
imagination  and  sentiment,  without  which, 
perhaps,  no  man  has  ever  become  eminent 
in  the  world  of  letters,  or  of  law ;  and 
prompted  by  the  natural  instinct,  he  com- 
posed dramatic  pieces  which  were  repre- 
sented in  due  form  by  his  classmates,  at 
their  exhibition.  He  also  deUvered  a  poem 
at  the  commencement,  when  the  honors 
of  good  scholarship  were  assigned  him. 


trait,  which  accompanies  iliis  number,  was  tnken,  by  permission,  from  a  very  excellent  Da- 
likeness  in  the  noeseusion  of  Mr.  Barnard      We  have  prevailed  upon  that  gentleman  to  allow 
>or  readers  the  following  account  of  his  life  and  public  servicer,  believing  that  we  coxAd  wo\ 
r  them  than  by  presenting  them  with  this  full  account  of  our  mofil  va\\ied  contribulvir  iai^<(i 
ich  being  the  true  and  sole  relatioa  io  which  he  stands  to  this  JouniaV.— Bt>. 


Hon.  Danid  Dewey  Barnard, 


A  life  of  stud)  aeclusioii  produucd 

i^s  usual  effects.  lealth  declined  and 

compe]]ed   him  ime    to   abandon 

books ;  but  soc^  ering,    he  turned 

agnin   to  the  law,       .    began   a  course 
wliich     he     pursued    without    guidftnce 
or    tad,    though    at   that    time    he   per- 
formed the  duties  of  sole  clerk  in  an  office 
ill  Rochester,  New  York,  where  a  large 
uniount  of  common  business  had  to  be 
transacted.     In  the  last  years  of  his  clerk- 
ship the  business  of  the  office,  owing  to 
peculinr   circumstances,  devolved  almost 
entirely  upon  himself,  imd  he  managed  it, 
for  the  most  part,  tx  gratia,  in  e 
wfU  as  out.     He  also  found  emp.^j,. 
on   his   private    account    in    the   infi 
courts,  and  before  arbitrators  and  refei. 
In  this  way  he  began  the  odvocs 
causes  some  timo  before  he  was  adj 
to  the  bar,  which  was  a  great  prov— .»- 
advantage. 

In  1S24,  he  took  out  a  counsellor's  license, 
having  been  already  admitted  an  attorney 
of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1S21.  He  now 
passed  immediately  into  an  extensive  prac- 
tice, being  employed  in  the  trial  of  causes 
both  at  home  and  in  oeighboring  counties. 
Ill  the  county  courts  and  at  the  Oyer  and 
TiTininer,  Ih'  found  abundant  occupation, 
ivi  (in  [idvocate,  before  receiving  his  coua- 
scllor'a  license,  find  on  one  occasion  before 
that  time,  was  allowed  to  try  a  cause  at 
the  Jefferson  ttnn^y  circuit,  before  Judge 
Pliitt.  He  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  Su- 
jueroe  Court  as  soon  ns  he  had  taken  the 
degree  of  counsellor.  In  I8'2I3,  he  was  made 
di>irict  attorney  for  the  county  of  Monroe, 
mid  held  that  office  until  his  election 
to  Congi-essin  1827. 

la  [he  fall  of  182r>,  Mr.  Barnard  was 
put  in  nomination  for  Congress,  and  in 
lti27  elected  by  the  Republican  party,  in 
whose  principles  he  was  educated.  His 
district  included  the  present  Monroe  and 
Livingston  counties.  The  nomination  and 
i.'1'.'CLLnn  were  unsought  and  unexpected  by 
Mr.  liamard.  and  his  acceptance  withdrew 
him.  while  yet  a  young  man  and  lately 
married,  from  a  lucrative  practice  in  the 
law.  Bui  those  were  times  when  an  elec- 
tion lo  the  House  carried  with  it  weight 
of  dignity  and  importance ;  and  for  a 
young  man  an  honorable  seemed  belter 
than  a  merely  lucrative  posiiion  in  the 
He  nas  called  the  youngest  mem- 


ber of  that  (the  twentieth)  Congress,  but 
he  was  by  no  means  the  least  active.  On 
the  noted  "D'Auterive  Cl^m,"  which,  in- 
volving a  point  of  slavery,  was  the  subject 
of  a  very  eiciling  debate,  he  delivered  bis 
maiden  speech. 

On  this  occasion  the  best  minds  of  Iho 
House  had  engaged  earnestly  in  the  dis- 
cussion,  that  had  run  on  through  several 
weeks.  Edward  Livingston,  Randolph, 
Everett,  M'Duffie,  Barbour,  and  others. 
advocated  the  claim.  Northern  men. 
on  the  contrary,  through  a  natural  repi^- 
nance,  opposed  the  claim.  When  it  came 
e  Committee  of  the  Whole,  the  bill 

~       jered,   by  a  decided  vot«,  to  be 

ig  ed  for  a  third  reading,  and  the 
,je:       1  was  about  to  be  taken  on  its 

usi,»^^,  when,  under  the  feeling  of  fear 

d  embarrassment  that  attends  the  hist 
...brt  of  a  modest  man,  Mr.  Barnard  took 
the  flocr  against  it. 

The  claim  was  for  the  value  of  a  slaw 
whom  D'Auterire  sent  to  perform  labor 
in  thi  wing  up  defences  in  the  face  of 
the  p  )lic  enemy  in  time  of  war,  when 
he  wa^  disabled  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
Ur.  Barnard  resisted  the  cltum  on  op 
narrow  or  technical  ground,  and  certainly  | 
nol  on  the  grounil  of  any  prejudice  of  ,. 
feeling  of  liostility  toward  the  Soudi,  j 
The  question  was  one  of  the  gravest  i 
public  import,  though  presented  in 
shape  of  a  private  claim,  and  he  n 
his  opposition  on  grounds  of  public 
universal  law.  "The  slave  liad  uocetmln.  L 
nor  was  he  bound  to  defend  his  muUii  1 
country.  To  the  master  belonged,  *  V 
deed,  the  service-s,  but  not  the  ptnm  of  li 
the  life  of  the  slave.  These  the  mutff  ll 
bad  no  right  to  offer  to  the  country',  mt  h 
had  the  country  any  right  to  demaad  v  k 
accept  them,  to  be  exposed  or  saciiJceJ  I 
in  its  defenoe."  « 

The  spe«ch  was  a  close  aignmobli 
without  any  effort  at  rhetoric  or  omacHtt  \t 
It  m.ide  a  strong  impression,  and  biJ  !■  <■ 
effect  tow.irds  defeating  the  claim,  utiA  k 
was  finally  abandoned.  I 

The  great  measure  of  the  first  wi 
of  the  twentieth  Congreaa  was  th«  i 
brated   Tariff  or  Woollens  Bill  of 
Mr.  Barnard  took  part  in  defene* 
protective  principle,  and  in  eir 
the  insidious  efforts  then  i™* 
^  oC    vts    professed    friends 


ltAX\J 


ie  on  a  bill  for  the  preservation 

of  the  Cumberland  Road.  It 
e  whole  question  of  internal 
nts  by  the  General  Government. 
*d  entered  into  the  debate  in 
te  argument  on  the  question  of 
fining  himself  chiefly,  however, 
f  the  peculiar  grounds  on  which 

power  over  the  Cumberland 
5  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the 
f  this  power  by  the  General 
it.  This  speech  indicates  the 
vas  thus  early  accustomed  to 
a  General  Government  and  its 
nal  powers  and  duties.  They 
and  comprehensive,  yet  guarded 
lefined.  In  the  conclusion  of 
a,  he  commented  strongly  on 
of  hostihty  to  all  exercise  of  a 
power  by  the  General  Govem- 
ifested  by  the  party  that  was 

entering  into  power,  after  a 
ictory  over  the  wise  and  blame- 
stration  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
was  made  particularly  to  Mr. 
(the  Speaker,)  to  Mr.  Buchanan 
odem  Democracy,  and  to  Mr. 
who  had  declared  in  the  debate 

only  mistake  Virginia  ever 
he  subject  of  the  Constitution 
ptmg  it !'' 


^U,l  •   XJWhi 


nard  alone  addressed  the  meeting.  Reso- 
lutions were  adopted  in  favor  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Adams,  and  of  bis 
re-election,  and  expressmff  strong  disap- 
probation of  **  that  class  of  politicians  who 
would  lower  the  high  standard  of  moral  | 
excellence  and  intellectual  attainments 
hitherto  considered  indispensable  in  a 
Chief  Magistrate."  The  effect  of  this 
meeting  was  marked  and  decided  in  that 
county  and  district,  and  was  afterward 
strongly  felt  m  the  election  for  President.        ' 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1827  that  the  first 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  political 
party  in  Western  New  York,  on  the  basis        _ 
of  the  popular  excitement  growing  out  of 
the  abduction  and    probable   murder  of 
William    Morgan.     This   movement  was        | 
begun  at  Rochester,  and  some  active  poli- 
ticians of  the  Republican  party  were  the 
leaders  in  it.     From  its  first  rise  Mr.  B.         i 
set  his  face  strongly  against  the  move-         L 
ment.     He  could  not  see  in  it  a  ground 
broad  enough  for  a  ^eat  party,  especially 
a  State  and  national  party,  to  act  upon  ; 
and  he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be 
engaged  in  a  contest  merely  local,  which 
the  managers  would  be  sure  to  use  for 
their  private  ends. 

It  IS  well  known  how  this  excitement 
swept  over  Western  New  York,  and  ex- 


1^^ 


or  postmaster.  The  spirit  of  Anti-Masonry 
reigaed  everywhere.  It  raged  in  the 
churches,  in  fomilica,  and  in  neighbor- 
hoods, and  was  evciywhcre  supreme. 
Of  course  it  was  eicluMve  and  iatolemnt. 
It  not  oaly  had  supreroe  local  sway,  but 
Boon  learned  to  look  away  from  home  to 
the  higher  oiGccsof  the  State,  and  even  of 
the  nation,  for  which  it  felt  itself  enti- 
tled to  furnish  candidates. 

Before  a  popular  sentiment  so  engross- 
ing, before  so  raging  a  spint,  it  was  diffi- 
cult for  men  baWng  any  political  hopes  to 
hold  out  with  firmness.  Very  few  did 
bold  out — very  few  especially  of  the 
young  men,  except  those  who  were  Ma- 
sons. It  would  be  difficult  to  name  a 
man,  not  a  Mason  or  a  Jacksonian  Demo- 
crat, then  on  the  stage  of  action  in  West- 
em  New  York,  who  has  since  made  any 
figure  in  politics,  who  was  not  an  Anti- 
Mason.  They  rose  upon,  and  have  risen 
from,  Anli- Masonry. 

A  little  compliance  with — a  little  obedi- 
ence to — the  "  blessed  spirit,"  would  have 
given  Mr.  B.  an  advantage  over  most.  No 
man  of  his  age  in  Western  New  York  was 
in  a  better  position  to  make  political  profit 
,  out  of  Anti-Masonry.  He  could  have 
taken  a  lead.  It  was  the  Republican 
party,  the  "  Buckt^l "  party,  the  Anti- 


tbem  and  their  friends  ti 
thus  giving  him  a  flattering 
unavailing,  proof  of  their  r 
close  of  his  Congressional  ti 
to  his  leg'd  labors,  and  ei 
employment  as  counsel. 

While  he  was  absent  in 
trials  of  some  of  the  Morgi 
had  been  going  on,  and  bc 
had  taken  place  of  the 
took  Morgan  into  their 
Barnard  was  retained  a 
the  defence  of  those  who 
tried. 

The  pubUc  mind  had  be< 
more  excited  against  the  pei 
outrage  upon  Morgan,  and  I 
it  was  fully  believed  that  he 
dered.  Those  who  were  nn 
innocent  or  guilty,  were 
They  were  convicted  alrew 
lar  judgment.  Special  pre 
made  to  secure  their  con 
courts.  Under  a  law  for  I 
special  attorney-general  wi 
appointed  on  behalf  of  the 
trials.  Mr.  John  C.  Spcncc 
office.  In  the  end  a  judge  < 
Court  was  especially  assw 
at  the  trials,  instead  of  & 
judge. 


JEbit* 


Dewey  Barnard. 
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^nst  a  popular  excitement 

Qted  to  madness,  and  from  the 

which  neither   judges    nor 

.  free  themselves.    It  had  to 

and  professional  skill  of  the 
sr  in  a  prosecution  specially 
J  the  State,  and  speciaUy  re- 
mvicting.  The  proofs,  too,  in 
irere  strong  and  unequivocal 

the  accused  in  flagrant  acts 
ith  the  abduction  or  imprison- 
I  victim,  Morgan.  The  ques- 
nal  intent  was  the  only  one  on 
bt  could  be  raised,  and  the  in- 
ose,  if  there  was  one,  rested 
)  direct  proof  of  which  coidd 
blished.  There  were  only  the 
lumstances  from  which  such  a 
Id  be  mferred.  It  is  easy  to 
irything  depended  at  last  on 
)f  puttmg  the  cases  to  the  jury 
^f  the  defence. 

ird  had  satisfied  himself,  from 
Bstigation  of  the  affair,  that  the 
ras  defending  were  really  inno- 

associated  m  acts  with  others 
really  guilty,  and  the  resolution 
he  defended  them  against  all 
ices  of  guilt  so  strong  as  to  be 
as  equal  to  his  conviction  of 
ice.     They  were  acquitted  in 

of  these  trials,  which  had  oc- 
ays,  the  special  attorney,  Mr. 
isented  to  the  Supreme  Court 
m  application  to  set  aside  the 
was  elaborately  argued  on 
Mr.  Barnard  argued  it  alone 
ice.  The  reported  case  in  the 
1830,  shows  the  nature  and 
'  of  questions  involved  in  the 
circuit  and  argued  at  the  bar. 
these  cases  were  defended  by 
i   before   a  jury  in   Ontario 

I  by  these  labors,  in  the  fall 

subject  of  our  memoir  sailed 

He   visited    France,   Italy, 

Belgium  and  England,  and  re- 
j  in  the  summer  of  1831.  He 
rope   a  little   less    than   five 

was  a  diligent  traveller  and 
*aris  had  just  then  come  out 
ition  of  July,  1830,  the  fresh 
tuch  were  everywhere  visible. 

were  still  singing  the  Marseil-  / 


lalse  in  the  streets;  Loius  Philippe  was 
the  Citizen  King. 

His  visit  to  Italy  was  one  of  mterest,  for 
it  was  a  time  of  popular  commotion.  He 
witnessed  the  way  m  which  an  Austrian 
army  m  Italy  could,  at  that  day,  crush  an 
ill-apjpointed  revolution. 

While  in  Europe,  he  found  lime  to  em- 
body, in  a  series  of  letters,  the  impressions 
made  upon  him  by  the  new  scenes,  and 
the  interesting  events  of  the  period.  His 
attention  was  particularly  directed  to  the 
political  aspect  of  things,  and  to  the  social 
condition  of  the  people.  These  letters 
were  published  at  the  time,  originally  in  a 
I>aper  at  Rochester,  and  were,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  copied  in  other  papers, 
and  a  good  deal  reaid.  In  some  quarters 
their  publication,  in  a  collected  form,  was 
strongly  called  for,  but  it  was  neglected, 
and  the  time  passed  by. 

In  August,  1831,  Mr.  Van  Buren  went 
to  England,  having  been  appointed  Minis- 
ter by  Gen.  Jackson,  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate.  In  January  following,  hb 
nomination,  having  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate,  was  not  agreed  to  by  that  body. 
The  grotmds  of  this  severe  judgment  of 
the  Senate  were  found  in  the  party  char- 
acter of  his  instructions,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  to  his  predecessor  at  London,  Mr. 
M*Lane,  on  the  subject  of  the  West  Indui 
trade.  The  dealing  of  this  blow  roused 
the  passions  of  the  liege  men  of  the  Old 
Hero,  and  especially  of  the  partisans  of  his 
favorite,  and  destined  nominee  and  suc- 
cessor in  the  presidency.  The  act  was 
denounced  as  an  indignity  offered  to  the 
President,  and  his  official  paper  at  Wash- 
ington boldly  talked  of  the  necessity  of 
dispensing  altogether  with  the  Senate  as 
an  advising  body,  and  leaving  the  Presi- 
dent to  take  care  of  the  Executive  power 
alone  !  "  Indignation  meetings "  were 
held  at  several  prominent  political  points — 
at  Philadelphia  and  New  York,  and  by  a 
Legislative  caucus  at  Albany. 

In  February,  1832,  a  citizens'  meeting 
was  called  at  Rochester,  and  attended 
mainly  by  those  who  had  no  indignation 
to  express  against  the  Senate  for  the  exer- 
cise of  an  honest  judgment  in  a  matter 
wholly  within  its  constitutional  duty  and 
authority.  By  particular  request,  and  not. 
as  a  volunteer,  Mr.  BamsLtd  at^\i&e^  ^Ysa 
meeting.    By  such  request  Yi©  '^ncc^ 


Bon.  Danid  Dewey  Bamari. 


tfafl  resolntJoiM  which  were  adopted  by  the 
meeting.  They  were  «x  m  number,  and 
the  ch&r&cter  of  the  whole  maj  be  Been  in 
the  two  follomng,  the  first  aod  Isbt  of 


"•Rftohfd,  Thai  wi>  re^anl  il  &•>  oTthe  hi^hm 
impiTrtance,  that  the  Senate  of  llio  Uniled  .Staler 
ni  an  indepeiuli^t  auA  co-ordinate  bnncb  of 
the  Federal  Goremment,  sliould  be  preserved 
Hnd  cuclaiDrd  in  the  perfect  integrity  of  its  eon- 
Htitiilioniil  powers. 

"  Reial'red,  That  we  hold  the  interests  and 
the  honor  of  tlie  country  a»  paramoant  to  the 
inlcretis  of  any  man,  or  any  parly,  and  llie 
Henale  di^erves  ihe  (rraterol  thanks  of  the 
cooolry  for  ihe  silutiry  and  jnsi  rebnkc,  which, 
by  it*  action  on  Mr.  Van  Bi.ren'*  nomirmlion. 
it  ha»  adroinijlered,  for  what  the  Senate  be- 
lieved to  have  hecu  a  ffnorant  attempt  to  (olicit 
from  the  favor  of  a  foreign  sovemmenl  for  a 
party,  what  IbU  governtnent  had  refu«ed  to  Ibe 


The  only  speech  made  to  the  meeting 
was  made  by  Mr.  B.  It  was  a  speech  evi- 
dently not  intended  for  popular  effect,  but 
was  such  an  one  as  might  have  been  de- 
livered before  the  Senate  at  the  nest  sea- 
NotL.  It  preacRlcd  a  view  of  the  whole 
qnestion  of  the  West  India  trade ;  it  de- 
fended the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
SenatL',  and  tht;  rights  and  dignity  of  thai 
body  ;  it  laid  open,  with  clearness  luid  per- 
fect truth  and  candor,  the  main  point  on 
which  the  judgment  of  the  Senute  had 
turned,  in  regard  to  Mr,  Van  Buren's  ap- 
pointment as  minister,  and  it  eiposed  with 
great  severity  the  conduct  of  those  who 
were  making  a  Jjicobinieal  war  on  tht- 
Scnate  in  his  behalf. 

In  New  York  the  opposition  lo  the 
Jackson  atid  the  spoils  party,  was  in  some 
danger  of  having  its  force  divided  or  weak- 
ened m  the  presidential  election  of  1832, 
by  the  separate  organization  then  main- 
tained by  the  Anti-Masons.  In  June  that 
party  had  met  in  convention  and  nomi- 
nated candidates  for  governor,  lieutenant 
governor  and  presidential  electors — all, 
personally,  and  within  the  lines  of  their 
pohlical  principlea,  entirely  agreeable  to 
the  body  of  the  Anti-Jackson  party  in  the 
Slate. 

In  July  a  convention  of  delegates  from 

the    "  National    Republican    party"    was 

■\t  ITtica,  over  which  the  late  Chief 

Spencer  presided,     ll  was  ti  'jon- 


Tention  fnlt  of  taloDl  and  insp 
noblest  piiociples  of  high  and  d 
patriotism.  Mr.  Bar^rd  alb 
convention  ae  a  delegate,  and 
the  Committee  appointed  to  c" 
report  what  aclkin  the  conra 
to  take.  The  k-suIi  of  ibeir  A 
was  embodied  in  a  ^eriea  of 
and  an  address.  It  was  prop« 
stain  from  making  any  new  n 
and  to  recommejid  to  iL«r 
adoption  and  support  of  the  S 
datea  and  electors  already  in 
By  the  request  and  appoinUE 
committee.  Mr.  B.  addressee 
vtnlion  on  the  preM-niotion  of 
in  explanation  and  support  oC 
and  his  speech  on  that  occaooa 
out  and  published  at  tbe  req 

The  main  object  of  the  spe 
maintain  the  propiiety  and  i 
sacrificing  local  dlTisions  anf 
the  high  duly  of  btiogm^ 
Btreogth  of  the  oppo^Uon  in 
to  bear  against  the  adminisl 
spoils  party  at  the  appnwcbi 
But  besides  this,  it  funuabed 
the  gravest  reflection  in  the  & 
contained  and  in  tlie  picture 
drawn  in  it  of  the  character  a 
of  the  adrninifilnilion.  Its  tc 
cated  in  such  passages  as  tfaes< 


"  Sir,  i 


r  like  o< 


ilward  propperily.  prodnced  by 
i  nielled  energies  of  an  enterprising 
I  exititing  in  spile  of  Incapacity  or  i 
liigli  places,  nflbrdfi  no  secarily 
that  its  free  institutions  are  safe. 
citizen  slumbers  on 


under  the  faith  and  guarantee  of 
laws,  the  Constitution  rnay  be  aDllEt 
and  the  elements  of  government  I 
disBolution.  Neil  lie  r  the  workti 
exterior  of  the  building,  nor  those' 
in  its  chambers,  nor  those  who 
\i»\\f,  will  feel  the  le^s  at  e«»e  bee 
enemy  is  napping  its  foundationa, 
silent  tnun  tor  its  dcstruclion." 

In  the  couTBO  of  this  perfo 
have  this  description  of  the  wj 
General  Jackson  was  bronghl 
and  of  the  character  and  pro 
\.\xc  victors : — 


le  government,  and  scarcely  admit- 
ifference  of  opinion,  was  to  be  pros- 
i  destroyed  without  regard  to  the 
H^encies  of  truth  and  charity, 
i^ht  we,  sir,  to  be  surprised  at  the 
)ich  attended  this  daring  enterprise, 
M)n8ider  that  it  was  effected  under 
;t  of  a  small  but  denperate  band  of 
38,  who,  though  gathered  from  all 
f  the  Union,  and  embracing  every 
olitical  compleidon,  were  yet  fairly 
ler  the  only  law  which  is  known  to 
rofligate  and  unprincipled — the  com- 
of  rapine  and  plunder.  The  ease 
1  they  overthrew  the  virtuous  admin- 
f  Mr.  Adams,  reminds  one  of  the 
th  which  the  buccaneers  of  South 
were  accustomed  in  their  day  to 
nd  possess  themselves  of  a  richly 
nish  galleon  in  the  Caribbean  sea. 
irtuous  heart  will  be  afflicted  at  the 
^reement  and  parallel,  suggested  by 
ence.  Among  these  freebooters, 
fere  frequently  offered  up  for  the 
f  piratical  expeditions,  and  solemn 
.ngs  were  chanted  for  victories.  The 
im  in  their  code  was — *•  No  prey,  no 
d  in  the  division  of  the  'spoils,' 
^ere  distributed  with  the  most  scru- 
;ard  to  the  just  claims  of  the  merUnri" 
deserving.  The  wounded  received 
ttention,  and  the  highest  compensa- 
reserved  for  them  if  disfigured  or 
n  the  service. 

those  who  led  the  systematic  and 
attack  on  the  late  administration. 


generous  sympathy,  zeal,  and  devotion  exer- 
cised towards  those  who  have  personally  suffered 
by  their  necessary  exposure  in  the  contest. 
To  their  own  sick  and  icounded  their  first  and 
chief  care  has  been  directed,  and  on  these  has 
been  bestowed  the  full  measure  of  that  human- 
ity which  has  never  been  permitted  to  waste 
itself  on  other  objects." 


I 


At  an  "  Anti-Jackson"  meeting,  called 
especially  for  the  purpose  at  Rochester, 
on  the  eve  of  the  election  in  1832,  Mr. 
B.  discussed  before  the  citizens  of  that 
place,  in  a  very  full  and  elaborate  manner, 
the  course  and  policy  of  General  Jackson's 
administration,  up  to  that  time.  The 
main  proposition  laid  down  in  that  speech, 
(as  appears  in  a  copy  now  before  us,)  and 
which,  startling  as  it  was  and  is,  was  fully 
sustained  by  the  exposition  of  facts,  and 
in  the  argument,  was  as  follows : — 

"That  General  Jackson  has  arrogated  to 
himself  and  actually  exercised,  or  claimed  to 
exercise,  in  his  own  person  exclusively,  the 
powers  of  every  independent  branch  of  the 
government — the  Legislative,  the  Judicial, 
and  the  Executive — while  the  Constitution 
allows  him  no  portion  of  the  Legislative  or  of 
the  Judicial  power,  and  divides  the  Executive 
between  himself  and  the  Senate ;  that  he  has 
invaded  every  department  in  a  manner  tending 
to  make  all  the  powers  that  can  be  exercised 
under    the    Constitution    by  any  and    every 


I 

I 
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Hon.  Daniel  Dewey  Barnard. 


!  iciiiTcd  tlmt  famous 

I  lure  of  General  Jack- 

be  public  treusure  of 
of  ihc  custody  of  the 
s  where  the  law  Lad 
ival  of  the  deposits, 
tbo  President  was 
,        ,  Lnd  against  the  cur- 

T  if  the  country,  were 

r  LTj    unbii    'dintuy    scenes    and 

ranees.   The  S    ate  at  i(a  nert  sesMon 
„„H  tl,„  =.,       the  President.    The 
lenate  his  "  Protest." 
ie  country  was  dis- 

^      ..  __  Kintl',.,.  nity. 

UbuiO  reprbotm-..^-  the  co,         n  of 

tilings  poured  in  upon  Congress  from 
nearly  every  qnart«r,  borne  thither  by 
committees  of  citizens  sent  for  this  pur- 

In  Miireh,  1834,  the  staid  and  sober 
citizfoa  of  Albany  were  roused  by  the 
presKure  which  had  before  been  felt  else- 
where, and  a  movement  followed  to  bring 
their  grievances  to  the  notice  of  the  Gen- 
eral Government.  A  call  was  made  for  a 
meeting,  signed  by  2,800  citizens  of  the 
hig-hest  respectability.  Resolutions  were 
prewented  lo  (he  meeting  from  a  tommillpe 
Ijj  Ihc  lute  Chief  Justice  Nptncer.  The 
momoriul  to  Congress,  a  vci-j-  grave  docu- 
ment of  much  length,  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Barnard.  It  presented,  perhaps,  as 
full  and  complete  a  view  of  the  financial  and 
pecuniary  embarrassments  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  causes  originating  in  the  con- 
duct of  tlie  Government,  which  produced 
these  embarrassments,  as  could  he  found 
in  any  paper  of  the  period.  The  nature 
and  uses  of  money  and  of  currency,  and 
in  what  manner  the  acts  of  the  Govern- 
ment had  operated  to  derange  the  currency, 
by  destroying  confidence  and  credit,  were 
set  forth  and  described  with  clearness  and 
precision, 

A  large  and  highly  respectable  com- 
mittee of  citizens  w:is  appointed  to  hear 
this  memorial  to  Congress,  of  which  Mr. 
Barnard  was  the  chairman.  One  of  the 
most  betmtiful  and  admirable  speeches  Mr. 
Webster  ever  made  was  on  the  presenta- 
lioa  of  this  memorial  to  the  Senate. 

turn  of  the  committee  from 
very  large  meeting  of  the 
ied  to  hear  iheu  teport. 


This  was  an  elaborule  puper,  drftf 
Mr.  Ban^rd,  enteruig  M  large  , 
condition  of  things  at  Waahingt4N 
the  country,  and  showing  iha 
which  it  became  the  people  toi 
towards  the  administration  on  ai 
the  tyranny  it  was  practicing  UM 
On  this  occasion,  after  the  repsrt } 
heard  and  received,  the  meeting  ffl 
to  the  consideration  of  the  new* 
the  lawless  acts  of  the  I*re«ded 
was  presented  bj;  hi.s  famous  "| 
information  of  which  had  reached 
within  a  day  or  two.  The  speM 
lur.  B.  mitde  on  tliat  subject,  ait 
was  pnbUshed  at  the  requeat  of  tl 
ing,  was  a  thorough  discussion  taut 
tion  of  the  pomts  presented  ' 
iborate  and  ertraordioary  pa] 
esented  a  complete  analysis  of  t 
incs  of  arbitraiy  and  autocralJt 
cuumed  for  the  Prei^ident  by  tli4 
ment,  and  held  them  up  to  the  alit 
and  indignation  of  the  counby. 
fall  of  this  year,  without  and  agi 
desire,  the  Whigt  of  the  city  and 
of  Albany — for  the  party  oup 
Executive  encroachment  and  am 
began  now  to  be  called  Whigi^- 
Mr.  n.  in  iiominaiion  for  Congre* 
the  power  of  the  district  was  ii 
hands,  to  remain  there  for  a  Mm 
was  beaten  by  a  very  small  majoril 
The  hold  which  General  Jacks' 
of  power  was  not  to  be  shaken,  ■ 
was  strong  enough  also  to  appd 
successor.  But  Mr,  Van  Buren  Off 
command  the  same  elements  of  «4 
At  first,  however,  there  was  a  di»| 
lo  look  to  his  admmistration  with 
at  least  the  country  felt  relieved  to 
of  General  Jackson.  It  brcathei 
and  deeper.  But  when  Mr.  Van  ] 
Inaugural  appeared,  though  it  seei 
be  httle  thought  on  or  cared  fo*  gel 
it  produced  distrust  and  dissati^ 
some  minds.  Mr.  Barnard  was  of  tb 
her,  and  with  a  view  to  arouse  aUa 
it  and  to  sound  a  warning  in  time,  li 
it  the  occasion  of  two  essays,  whie 
pubjiiihed  in  the  Albany  Evening  J 
One  of  these  was  on  "  Vita)  fti 
in  Republics,"  and  the  other  oa 
Reignmg  System  of  Politics."  Tfe 
characteristic  of  their  author  in 
menls  they  expressed. 


yings  and  doings.  At  the  close 
>ession  a  volume  was  immediately 
press,  containing  Mr.  Barnard's 
ties  and  Reports'  of  that  session, 
volume,  closely  printed,  of  228 
It  was  edited  by  John  B,  Van 
',  then  conducting  the  Albany 
dvertiser — a  scholar,  a  gentleman, 
Qan  of  talent,  whose  early  death 
er  cease  to  be  lamented  by  troops 
[ring  and  attached  friends.  Mr. 
laick  in  his  Introduction  gives  this 
of  the  contents  of  the  volume : 

mains  but  for  the  Editor  to  say  that 
B  collected  by  him  and  are  put  forth  by 
le  instance  of  friends,  who  in  common 
iself  appreciated  the  sentiments  ad  vo- 
id tlie  principles  maintained  by  Mr. 

during  the  winter  of  1838.  They 
I  these  sentiments  and  principles  as 
\g  too  much  of  permanent  interest  to 
1  the  ephemeral  columns  of  tlie  daily 
t  was  resolved,  with  the  author's  con- 
combine  them  in  their  present  more 

shape." 

leport  on  the  subject  and  system 
c  Instruction ;  that  on  the  Subject 
ious  Elxercises  and  the  Use  of  the 
I  Schools ;  and  the  speech  on 
',  Currency,  and  Credit,  contained 
Tolume,  are  the  most  important 


which  he  had  not  done,  and  was  not  likely 
to  do.  Mr.  Barnard  thought  it  too  great 
a  sacrifice  to  be  ''  expedient"  A  contro- 
versy arose  on  this  matter,  of  considerable 
sharpness.  He  wrote  a  series  of  articles 
in  exposition  of  his  views,  which  are  prob- 
ably the  most  able  papers  of  their  kind 
ever  produced  in  the  State.  Mr.  Tal- 
madge  was,  notwithstanding,  re-elected 
Senator  ;  and  events  fully  justified  all  the 
forebodings  in  which  Mr.  B.  indulged  in  re- 
gard to  it.  He  had  never  tubscrxoed  to  the 
policy  of  the  Whig  party  in  forming  unholy 
alliances  and  coalitions,  instead  of  standing 
on  its  own  distinctive  principles,  consoli- 
dating its  own  ranks,  and  relying  on  its 
own  strength. 

He  resumed  his  seat  in  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1839,  with  ten  years  more  of  ex- 
perience and  of  maturity  than  he  had  when 
he  last  left  it.  Many  readers  will  recollect 
the  appalling  difficulties  that  occurred  at 
the  conmiencement  of  the  session  of  Con- 
gress in  1889,  in  organizing  the  House  of 
Representatives,  on  account  of  the  out- 
rageous conduct  of  the  "  Democratic" 
party  in  relation  to  members  elected,  and 
holdmg  regular  returns  of  election,  from 
New  Jersey.  From  the  outset  Mr.  B. 
took  a  leading  part  in  that  fearful  contro- 


f 


versy. 
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Hon,  Daniel  Dewey  Sarnard. 


Mr.  B.'s  attention  ;  iind  next  the  rewnue 
measures,  and  the  fin&ncial  and  fiscal  pimts 
of  the  Administration;  its  sub-treasury 
scheme  ;  its  treasury  note  pobcy,  designed 
to  cover  op  the  debt  it  was  creating,  nod 
to  make  a  treasury  bank  of  irredeemabie 
pnper  issues.  On  all  these  suhjecta  he 
delivered  elaborate  speeches.  In  the  sec- 
ond session  of  this  Congress,  (the  short 
sesEtOD,)  he  presented  a  full  and  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
Oovemment,  and  of  its  debt ;  all  of  which 
had  been  ingeniously  disguised  and  mysti- 
fied by  the  Administration  and  its  friends. 
In  the  presidential  campaigu  of  1840,  Mr, 
Barnard  took  the  field  as  others  did,  and  ad- 
dressed the  electors  whenever  he  was  in- 
vited to  do  so,  in  various  parts  of  his  own 
State,  and  elsewhere.  It  was  his  invaria- 
ble custom  to  discuss  the  political  topics  of 
the  day  before  the  people  at  great  length, 
and  in  the  same  thorough  and  sober  way, 
on  the  true  merits  of  each  question,  that 
he  would  have  used  in  the  House  of  Rcp- 
rescntaUves.  lie  never  failed  to  find  this 
sort  of  compliment  to  the  intelligence  of 
the  people  returned  and  rewarded  hy  the 
moat  patient  and  eager  attention — even  in 
spcecnea  running,  rot  unfrequcntly,  to  the 
hnglli  of  three  hours. 

The  Whigs  had  the  House  in  the  twcn^ 
ty-sevcnth  Congress.  Mr.  B.  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  In  the 
first,  or  extra  session,  the  questions  of  Fi- 
nance, of  Revenue,  of  the  Tariff,  of  Com- 
mercial regulations,  and  of  some  fiscal 
agent  to  fill  the  place  of  the  condemned 
Sub-treasury,  were  mainly  to  be  consid- 
ered. Mr.  B.  presented  matured  and 
well-studied  views  on  all  these  subjects. 
Of  that  of  Banking  and  its  true  principles, 
he  entered  into  the  discussion  at  great 
length  ;  nnd  while  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Bank  was  under  consideration, 
presented  a  completely  digested  plan  of  a 
bank  which  avoided  many  of  the  objeclions 

The  Bankrupt  Bill  was  carried  through 
at  tijis  session  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  B. 
He  made  a  report  upon  it,  and  opened  and 
closed  the  debate,  A  Bankrupt  Law  is 
always  unpopular,  because  it  is  not  allowed, 
if  created,  to  stand  long  enough  to  work 
iU  way  clear.  He  thought  it  a  duty  de- 
volved on  Congress,  by  the  Constitution, 

establish   and  miuntain  a  G^BWta  qI 


bankruptcy.  At  this  session 
a  speech  in  thorough  review 
nation  of  the  opinion  of  t 
Court  of  New- York  in  the  cat 
and  the  af&ir  of  the  "  Corolin 
which  so  much  disturbed.  I 
near  brewing,  our  relations  ( 
Great  Britain. 

In  the  recess  which  follow 
session,  in  which  the  Whig  | 
gun  to  be  Tgkrized,  a  conv« 
Whigs  of  New- York  assemb 
cuse,  the  object  of  which  wai 
the  distinctive  principles  of  t) 
consolidate  anew  its  strength 
The  paper  put  forth  by  that 
and  called  "  A  Declaration" 
ments,  was  drawn  by  Mr.  [ 
was  received  everywhere  wit 
faction. 

In  the  next  session  of  thf 
enth  Congress,  Mr.  B.  was  in 
with  the  proper  duties  of  1 
Committee.  He  made  sevenkl 
that  Committee  of  conside 
tance.  The  House  got  into 
referring  to  that  Comnittl«.*e 
other  committees  \xpoa  whiel 
tions  arose.  One  of  Mr.  B. 
viewed,  and  dissented  from, 
opinion  of  the  Attomey-geni 
gare,  in  a  vital  question  whit 
in  regard  to  the  validity  of 
tariaflaws. 

In  this  session  an  import 
passed,  requiring  the  election 
tatives  to  be  by  single  distric 
the  United  Stales.  Mr.  B,  wa 
advocate  of  Ibis  law,  and  ' 
constitutionality,  which  had  b 

Mr.  B.  spoke  also  on  the  A 
the  President's  Veto  of  th 
Taritr  Bill,  or  "  Little  Tariff 
called,  and  on  the  great  ' 
1842.  He  had  also  charge  ol 
measure,  the  "  Remedial  im 
it  was  called,  in  ita  very  diH 
structed  passage  through  Ih 
wns  a  bill  to  secure  ancf  fix  ^1 
over  such  cases  as  that  of  M 
ing  out  of  the  Caroline  afiair 
longed,  in  the  Supreme  < 
United  States.  It  was  a  met 
and  good  faith  in  coiineclion 
treaty  of  peace  concluded 
^VJebster    and  Lord    Ashbn 
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ihe  most  detennined  hostility, 
sh  in  its  favor  was  a  l^^al  and 

argument,  as  well  as  an 
al  to  the  justice  and  right 
e  House. 

ifflon  Mr.  Tyler  sent  in  his  fia- 
{uer  plan :  which  was  a  plan 
Hve  Bank,  to  deal  in  deposits 
e,  and  he  managed  hy  the 
r  his   clerks  and  secretaries. 

he  a  Board  of  Exchequer, — 
3nly  an  ExectUite  Treamtry 
suries. 

listic  to  this,  Mr.  Barnard  di- 
resented  a  Fiscal  plan  for  the 
of  the  public  money,  and  for 
ent  of  issues  ttrictly  amverti- 
ch  created  no  Sub-treasury, 
(utive  Bank.  But  the  whole 
over. 

J  of  the  election  in  New  York, 
this  year,  Mr.  John  G.  ^{^n- 
.  Tyler's  Secretary  of  War, 
h  a  manifesto  to  the  people 
ts  of  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  ad- 

This  was  reviewed  by  Mr. 
1  address  delivered  at  a  meet- 
tizens  of  Albany,  which  was 
published  and  widely  circu- 

ird  session  of  the  twenty- 
jress,  after  an  ineffectual  ef- 
.  the  repeal  of  the  Bankrupt 
same  Whig  votes  which  had 
e  year  before,  Mr.  Barnard 
ention  mainly  to  the  Presi- 
quer  plan,  now  again  sent  in, 
le  opposed,  and  to  another 
own  which  he  prepared  and 
the  House.  He  thought  it 
Congress  to  do  something  on 
But  nothing  was  done.  His 
Bill  for  supplying  a  National 
v&s  fully  explained  and  dis- 
peech  delivered  near  the  close 
.  session.  This  plan,  leaving 
ystcm  to  operate  under  the 
L789,  proposed,  by  a  simple 
f  safe  process,  involving  the 
in  not  the  slightest  risk,  to 
itftonalize  a  limited  amount  of 
tible  State  bank  currency  for 
The  plan  met  the  decided 
^proval  of  many  of  the  best 
mnches  of  Congress. 
«nty-eighth  Congress,  power 
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had  returned  to  Democratic  hands.  Mem- 
bers were  preaent  from  four  States,  who 
had  been  elected  by  general  ticket^  in  de- 
JUmce  of  the  law  of  Congreee  !  The  Whigs 
were  too  few  in  number  to  contend  suc- 
cessfully with  a  determined  and  lawless 
majority.  They  resolved  to  content  them- 
selves with  a  formal  Protest  against  the 
right  of  the  seneral  ticket  members  to 
their  seats.  Tnis  paper  was  prepared  by 
Mr.  Barnard.  It  received  the  signatures  of 
fifty  Whigs.  It  cost  the  Whigs  a  d^perate 
and  protracted  struggle  to  get  the  Protest 
where  they  were  resolved  to  have  it — on 
the  Journals  of  the  House.  In  this  effort 
the  lead  was  in  Mr.  Barnard's  hands,  who 
offered  the  Protest.  In  this  Congress,  the 
efforts  of  Whigs  were  those  of  opposition 
to  the  party  measures  of  ^e  "Democ- 
racy." Such  were  Mr.  Barnard's  efforts. 
He  spoke  agdnst  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  iSections  in  regard  to  elections 
by  ceneral  ticket ;  agamst  the  l»ll  to  re- 
fund the  fine  imposed  on  Gkn.  Jaoka(m ; 
against  a  proposed  substitute  for  the  tariff 
of  1842 ;  and  against  the  Annexation  of 
Texas.  He  prepared,  also,  and  published, 
without  having  an  opportunity  to  offer  it 
to  the  House,  a  paper  in  "  Review  of  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  on  the  Finances  and  the  Public 
Debt." 

This  paper  was  got  up  with  very  great 
labor  and  research.  It  unravelled  the 
condition  of  the  treasury  and  the  finances, 
and,  by  a  clear  demonstration,  placed  the 
creation  of  the  public  debt,  as  it  then  ex- 
isted, where  it  belonged,  to  the  sole  ac- 
count of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  administration. 
It  showed  demonstrably  that  the  twen- 
ty-seventh Congress  had  created  no 
debt. 

In  July  and  August,  1844,  Mr.  Barnard 
addressed  to  his  constituents,  through  .the 
Albany  Evening  Journal,  a  series  of  politi- 
cal papers,  five  in  nimibcr,  on  the  leading 
public  questions  of  the  period,  and  on  the 
true  policy  of  the  country  in  regard  to  new 
as  well  as  old  issues  before  the  people. 
These  papers  were  reprinted  elsewhere  in 
and  out  of  the  State.  In  March,  1845, 
Mr.  Barnard's  services  in  Congress  were 
at  an  end. 

In  the  winter  of  1844-5,  there  was  pub- 
lished in  a  Philadelphia  pvpec,  a  mv!^  ol 
skilfally  executed  Baguerreolyi^  ikii^ 
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of  memben  of  Congress,  one  of  which  r 
]«ted  to  him,  and  nuu  Ibna : — 


"D.  D.  BAB«iJii>,of  New-YoRi.— 

Mtrd  U  the  leailer  of  the  Whig  ptnj  in  the 
Hou^e.  if  it  can  be  raid  lo  iiave  any  acknoirl- 
edgcd  head.  !Ie  woatd  occupy  &  prTMninenc 
poaiboQ  in  uiy  legislatire  body.  He  ia  a 
•ootid,  bgtc«l  thinker,  and  a  bard  EtndenL  He 
poasesae*  a  fund  of  infonnation  upon  politics, 
law  and  general  knowledge,  thai  could  only 
hare  been  siuined  by  a  life  of  long  and  patieot 
appliealioti.  He  lielongs  to  a  class  of  men  wbo 
are  unfortunately  diminishing  in  every  eucces' 
■Ive  Congress — men  of  practical  views,  pTi>- 
ioand  minds,  and  fttron?  common  eeiwe,  who 
apply  ibenuelves  to  Ibe  dutiei  of  CongresBionaJ 
life,  with  the  view  of  becoming  useful  nnd  beoe- 
fieent  gtatesmen.  He  never  sacriBcea  senae  to 
Boand.  nor  seeks  eclat  by  displays  of  brilliant 
rhetoric. 

"Armed  nl  all  poinU  with  constitutional 
learning,  he  is  alwaya  ready  lo  meet  the  cham- 
jMona  (rf  nullification,  or  of  Locofocoism.  wlio 
attack  the  tenets  of  Iho  Whig  pariy,  or  seek  lo 
palliate  violalions  of  law  by  crude  and  danger- 
ous expoailion^  of  our  National  Charter.  His 
powertill  spoechea  on  the  general  ticket  ques- 
tion, and  hie  fimi  and  anilfnching  opnojition  to 
the  adoiission  of  the  illegally  elected  members, 
will  not  Boon  be  forgoaen.  As  an  interpreter  of 
the  CMwtitulion,  Mr.  Bamnrd,  in  common  with 
Iho  Whig  p^irtv,  Ifloriffs  to  tlio  Kchool  of  Mar- 
shal), Story,  Mttdi  ton,  Hamilton  and  Wasliing- 
ton,  iind  those  wlio  framed  that  inslniment. 
He  tooka  upon  the  ConstJlulJon  in  the  liberal 
spirit  in  which  it  was  conceived,  as  t)ie  funda- 
mental law  of  a  ereat  nation,  adequate  to  all 
the  exigenciee  and  wanla  that  mny  arise  in  tiic 
progrBBa  of  our  history.  With  these  views,  he 
JK  a  friend  of  judicious  internal  improvements, 
the  protective  policy,  and  a  hank  of  tho  United 
States,  and  a  sturdy  <^ponent  of  the  narrow 
views  of  the  race  of  Virginia  hair-ap)ittera  and 
abstractionistf,  who,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
n.'duco  the  ConslitDlion  to  a  dead  letter. 

"  As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Barnard  is  clear,  convinc- 
ing and  argumentative.  He  wants  a  lively 
imagination,  which  lakes  from  his  speeches  the 
alLractions  of  rhetorical  ornament  and  illustra- 
tion. He  speaks  in  a  measured  and  deliberate 
tone,  and  occasionally  throws  out  a  lofty  senti- 
ment which  Bhows  tho  depth  and  dignity  of  his 
intellect.  His  manner  is  earnest,  but  at  the 
same  time  courteous  and  deferential  to  oppo- 
nents. He  never  gives  an  insult  in  debate,  iind 
cannot  be  provoked  lo  notice  the  blackgnard- 
isms  wbicli  every  gentleman  encounters  in 
such  a  body  as  the  IIoueib  of  Representatives. 
The  face  of  Mr.  Barnard  is  that  of  a  atudonl — 
nalu  ^iTive  and  tlioughlful.  In  stiiture,  he  is 
'1  past  the  meridian  of  life.  He  re- 
public life  with  this  seeawn  oi  Cim-  \ 


gress.     He   leaves   behind  fann  an  | 
repniAlioD,  both  for  pnblic  and  privali 

Hr.Bamard'scoiuieedonwtth  l|| 
tcan  Review,  as  an  oc«asioiial  cob 
began  with  its  firat  year,  and.  || 
continued  ever  siaee.  The  resdov 
Revww  can  judge  of  him  as  • 
wTtl«r  for  themselves. 

There  is  another  departmenL  ■ 
Mr.  Barnard  has  performed  a  goo^ 
severe  labor,  and  which  we  shtmlj 
before  conclnding  this  sketch.  C 
iog  his  other  occupations,  he  baaj 
up,  first  and  last,  a  great  deal  ti£, 
matter.  For  nmnj^  years  he  ji 
often  called  upon  to  deliver  addra 
lectures  at  our  colleges,  and  befij 
urns,  literary  societies,  and  ma 
provenicnt  associations.  These  ai 
are  generally  elaborate,  as  if  f 
with  much  study,  thought  and  i 
Of  these  there  buve  be«i  printed; 
if  collected,  lo  make  two  la^ 
umes.  In  1839  "An  Historical 
of  the  Colony  of  RenEsetoerwiel 
pared  by  him,  and  read  before  iha 
Institate,  was  pubBsbed.  SbmJ 
this  he  was  made  an  Honorary  Ha 
the  Miissaehusetls  Historical  Socie 
1 836  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  L« 
conferred  upon  him  by  Geneva  ( 
and  in  1845  the  same  honor  wasv 
him  by  Columbia  College  in  New  1 

In  politics,  Mr.  Barnard's  pn 
have  the  force  and  chaiBcter  of  i 
convictions,  and  arc  severely  held. 
always  anxious  to  have  hh  par^b 
principles  in  the  same  spirit.  He 
it  the  best  policy  to  be  honest  in  | 
OS  in  everything  else.  He  has  ■  \ 
aversion  to  demagogues  and  their 
l£e  has  never  solicited  office.  Wlw« 
to  the  performance  of  public  dnti 
has  obeyed  usually  with  all  the  ij 
real  reluctance,  but  we  may  b^4 
without  such  feelings  of  gradfied  be 
a.  man  may  justly  mdulge  when  M 
himself  trusted  and  honored  by  his] 
men.  He  is  evidently  arnbitioos  d 
honors  as  Sow  from  desert,  but  hi! 
sought  political  distinction  except  a 
field  of  useftd  and  patriotic  OM 
Those  who  know  him  beat,  will  «H 
his  highest  aim  ts  the  good  of  tit 


rect  ideas  of  music  and  gene- 
its  past  progress,  where  they 
^ed.    Mr.  Hogarth  was  for 

connected  with  one  of  the 
ers  as  musical  critic ;  he  is, 
the  father-in-law  of  Dickens, 
dng  any  pretension  to  techni- 
^e,  he  has  evidently  a  cidti- 

he  writes  in  a  plain,  simple 
>ugh  he  is  neither  so  profound 

critical  writer  as  a  thorough 
id  a  more  sensitive  perception 
made  him,  yet  he  is  one  who 
lumself,  and  whose  judgments, 
.tative,  are  always  respectable. 
10  are  not  so  constituted  that 
ipelled  to  read  and  remember 
elating  to  music  that  comes 

reach,  his  history  must  be 
ing ; — ^we  can  fancy  conditions 
lilting  such  a  supposition. 
•or  own  part,  (we  speak  not 
lut  in  the  name  of  all  unfortu- 
r$,)  Mr.  Hogarth's  history  is 
8  a  twice-told  tale.  It  is  all 
It  the  facts  are  as  familiar  as 
irrated  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
criticism,  it  is  so  far  off,  cold, 

that  though  all  very  true,  it 

It  is  to  be  regretted  .that 

i  musician  has  not  written  a 

rk  of  this  kind  on  music.     A 


should  be  free  opinions  and  the  reasoiis 
for  them,  given  in  an  artist-like  maimer, 
and  as  though  the  work  were  intonded  for 
artists. 

There  is  no  art  that  suffers  so  much 
through  the  timidity  of  its  professors,  as 
music.  The  artists  are  so  fearful  the  pub- 
lic will  not  understand  the  true,  that  tbev 
actually  surfeit  them  with  the  false.  Every 
one  knows  how  it  is  at  our  concerts ;  the 
most  distinguished  performers  who  come 
among  us  (mre  not  supply  our  audiences 
with  anything  but  show  music.  We  will 
mention  in  particular  Herz  and  Sivori,  be- 
cause they  were  very  successful  here,  and 
because  it  is  time  to  say  that  there  are  a 
few  lovers  of  music  among  us  who  felt 
aggrieved  to  think  that  artists  of  their 
ra&  should  have  been  so  little  disposed 
to  use  their  great  skill  for  the  love  of  truth. 
Henri  Herz  wight  have  given  now  and 
then  something  much  better  than  his  own 
themes  and  variations,  without  doinff  him- 
self any  pecuniary  injury.  Lotus  Philippe, 
who,  he  said,  was  very  fond  of  Sachmi  and 
the  old  Italians,  must  have  srown  very 
weary  of  his  pianist  unless  he  had  the 
power  to  procure  from  him  something 
other  than  his  own  writii^,  when  he  com- 
manded him  to  the  pa&ce.  Sivori,  nre 
have  been  informed  by  good  authority, 
excels  in  solid  mu«c  as  much  as  he  does 
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«MH.  ThtT  Ikoogbl  that  the  trord 
"  rJTiTifif  '  «B  lk«  posUTB  might  mcrease 
Ear  ««ee  tiM  patoaer  of  these  eaonnoue 
hftilii  1 1.  Imk  tlwf  ioA  Dot  dare  to  actually 
vshtbit  the  wtidt  in  tbe  Tabernacle  in  aay 
AptwwciaUe  qnntt^. 

Bm  *e  do  not.  for  this  blame  them  so 
tUMei  a*  it  ihay  wei^  all  that  Iheir  personal 
£rind£  would  have  it  believed ;  for  by 
thtir  thus  deigmding  the  saured  art  of  mu- 
^  to  a  mere  trade,  they,  in  bo  far,  show  a 
•max  oi  tho^  qoalities  which  mark  the  true 
artist,  and  are  not  to  be  reproved  for  not 
dtong  what  they  might  have  done  fur  their 
an,  because  they  set  out  with  no  end  in 
tii'w  but  CO  use  it  as  u  business.  If  Men- 
deliisoha.  Id  the  mid^t  of  bis  great  life,  had 
stopped  short,  and  made  his  fortune  by 
shaw-playing,  ke  would  have  deserved  the 
luasi  severe  critioisni  that  could  be  applied 
to  an  axtiat ;  though  as  a  man  of  the  world 
he  would  have  acted  very  prudently.  But 
when  performers  ^ve  themselves  wholly  to 
Uie  trickery  of  the  art,  and  for  years  make 
it  ihrar  sole  study,  it  has,  of  course,  a  re- 
tributive ioflueace  upon  their  minds ;  meo 
uannot "  go  here  and  there  and  make  them- 
selves a  motley  to  the  view,"  and  "dook  on 
truth  askance  and  strangely,"  without  be- 
coming somewhat  parti-colored  in  their 
minds,  and  incapable  of  looking  at  truth 
directly.  They  make  their  fortunes,  and 
hie  and  etijoy  theii"  well-earned  wealth  ; 
but  they  do  not  grow  into  great  artists ; 
indeed,  if  they  live  long  euough,  and  carry 
out  their  system  purely  enough,  they  de- 
generate into  unmi!:ed  charlatanry.  Tliey 
do  not  deserre,  therefore,  to  be  criticised 
as  true  artists  ;  for  by  their  course  they,  in 
effect,  disclaim  the  title.  Or,  since  that 
phrase  may  seem  to  put  it  loo  roimdlj,  wt; 
may  admit  them  to  be  orfisM,  but  yet,  in 
such  a  department  of  musical  art  that  the 
same  criticism  which  would  apply  to  truly 
great  artists   must  not  be  used  ton-ards 

Thus  this  timidity  operates  badly  in  the 

dmt  instance  nn  the  pubhc,  anij  reacts  un- 

fessors.     The  history 

,  wherever  the  true 

lirly,  and  with  the 

ia  wasted  upon  the 

een  acknowledged 

"soney  had  been 

'TCU  lavished 


our  city,  how  much  more  gn 
every  true  musician  would  havi 
result !  For  we  cannot  conceive 
di,  though  there  are  manr  odd 
his  pieces,  and  sometimes  goo 
really  loved  by  those  who  have 
their  duty  to  subject  themaeh 
nightly  fatigue  of  hearing  him. 
if  MoEart  had  been  given  the  sax 
of  times,  and  with  a  force  equal 
of  rendering  him  properly — at 
he  could  but  have  failed,  as  ^ 
but  he  would  not  have  failed  be 
ing  many  be:Uts  with  his  tend 
lire,  and  leading  them  thus  up 
wider  sphere  of  enjoyment ;  we 
this  time,  have  heard  his  mdoc 
streets;  and  they  would,  for  tbi 
legitimate  effect,  have  exerted 
inSuence  on  our  social  life. 

The  writers  on  muiuc  for  pof 
ing  are  also  much  troubled  by 
timidity,  or  want  of  coufideu 
power  of  truth  ;  and  that  is  pn 
great  reason  why  do  learned  ma 
ever  attempted  sach  a  work  as 
above  suggested.  The  truly  lei 
fer,  with  Morart,  to  "show  how 
to  be  done."  lo  writing  on  their 
they  write,  they  are  afraid  of  beit 
slruse  and  technical.  They  are 
to  distrust  the  capacity  of  the  « 
Hence  we  have  so  very  little  re 
factory  and  instructive  musical 
Such  works  as  this  of  Mr.  Bog 
doing  much,  however,  we  may 
lead  the  way  to  a  more  thorougl 
treating  music  than  has  been 
practiced  by  our  writers.  The  h 
Bumey  and  Hawkins  are  not 
which  an  English  mu^cian  con  ft 
ularly  proud  ;  the  "  Music  of  N 
probably  the  worst  thing  that 
written  on  music  in  any  langui 
London  Musical  Review,  pubUsI 
years  since,  had  a  great  many  ( 
cles,  but  in  general  it  was  verv  f 
The  Musical  Library,  with  he  spc 
the  styles  of  the  various  mas 
short  critical  notices  of  them,  was 
a  reprint  of  the  music  given  in  it 
notices,  would  be  one  of  the  In 
that  could  be  done  for  mudc  in  *^> 
Holmes's  Life  of  Mozart  is  a 
ing  work,  but  it  would  Ii«'^ 
\>i«\.V)bi,  iJ[,  in  additioa  lo 


has  not  done  more.  Besides  these 
ad  a  very  few  more,  we  have  abso- 
othing  in  the  language  on  music  that 
I  reading,  excepting  grammars  and 
5  treatises.  That  sort  of  writing 
rhile  it  conveys  knowledge,  quickens 
mention  and  communicates  the  love 
I,  has  not  yet  been  bestowed  upon 
.  At  least  it  has  not  been  so 
d  in  a  permanent  form  accessible 
public  ;  for  undoubtedly  there  has 
uch  good  writing  in  the  Musical 
<&c.,  as  well  as  much  of  the  pub- 
puff  sort  of  criticism, 
lis  fact  it  is  probably  owing,  that 
mans  and  French  still  remain,  to  a 
ttent,  under  their  ancient  delusion 
rard  to  English  music.  The  Ger- 
ideed,  since  they  became  acquaint- 
Handel,  have  grown  somewhat 
they  at  least  must  acknowledge 
England  has  produced  no  music, 
bought  and  paid  for  the  best ;  and 
er  cash  that  soothed  the  unhappy 
en  when  he  was  dying,  oppressed 
i  dread  of  want,  among  his  friends 
la.  But  the  French  are  still,  from 
essity  of  their  natures,  i.  e.  be- 
dey  cannot  understand  the  truly 
art,  quite  ignorant  that  any  melo- 
^  sea  songs  and  **  God  Save  the 

TTp.rft     (WPiV    writtftn    ar.roRS     the 


for  the  town  cannot  do  without  them. 
Take  away  the  Tabernacle,  Apollo  Saloon. 
Trinity  Church,  the  Park  Theatre,  and 
you  have  no  longer  the  same  village ! 

But  Handel  was  English,  not  only  by 
residence,  but  in  the  tone  of  his  ideas,  and 
form  of  his  expressions.  The  character- 
istic Handelian  melody,  so  large,  open, 
rich,  flowing,  was  written  to  please  Eng- 
lish ears ;  it  was  the  conforming  of  Han- 
deVs  style  to  that  of  previous  English 
composers,  and  to  the  peculiarities  of  Eng- 
lish national  melody.  His  genius  would 
not  have  developed  itself  in  so  imiversal 
a  manner  had  he  not  been,  as  it  is  said  he 
was,  a  great  reader  of  our  best  poets,  and 
able  to  sympathize  with  our  deepest  emo- 
tions and  affections.  Conceive  such  a  man 
living  at  Paris ! 

We  are  glad  that  Mr.  Hogarth  has 
given  so  full  accounts  of  the  English  mu- 
sicians before  and  since  Handel ;  for  be- 
cause they  are  seldom  heard,  and  not 
brought  into  notice  by  writing,  they  arc 
generally  underrated.  The  opportunities 
of  hearing  new  music  with  us  are  not  fre- 
quent, and  nothing  is  more  easy  or  more 
common  than  to  seem  to  know  more  than 
others.  We  will  confess  that  all  we  ever 
heard  of  Purcell  (unless  he,  instead  of 
Lock,  wrote  the  music  to  Macbeth)  was 

at    a    few    verv    pntprtiiinincr    Iprt.nrpR    on 
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caonot  be  very  strongly  enlisted.  Yet 
there  is  a  EaUsfaction  in  thinking  that 
there  have  been  great  men  among  our  an- 
cestors. John  Tnompaon,  whose  grand- 
father spent  his  days  hammering  a  lap- 
stone,  and  grew  rich  h^  the  rise  of  land, 
takes  now  a  secret  joy  in  studying  herald- 
ry, and  ascertaining  that  the  first  of  the 
■niompsons  was  slwn  in  the  wars  of  the 
lloses  ;  and  if  it  makes  John  feel  more  like 
a  gentleman,  or  gives  one  a  more  assured 
(;onGdeDCO  that  there  is  no  hereditary  im- 
pediment in  the  way  of  his  studying  a 
bcnutifiil  art,  perhaps  it  does  no  harm  to 
encourage  this  propensity  to  think  nobly 
of  the  blood  from  which  we  ai-e  descended. 
It  is  possible  to  Judge  well  of  ourselves 
wilbont  judging  ill  of  others.  We  may 
reverence  our  hnglisU  music,  as  we  do  our 
poetry,  and  still  admire  that  of  other  na- 
lions,  the  German  and  the  old  Italian. 
We  may  have  a  hsl  of  great  masters,  tak- 
ing in  all  history,  and  brought  down  to  the 
latest  moment,  like  those  odd  catalogues 

f  sijnta  one  sometimes  meets  in  the  reli- 
^ous  newspapers.  It  may  include,  for 
example,  Jultal.  Jeduthon,  the  chief  mu- 
biciauB  on  Neginoth.  Aijelotb  Shahar, 
Shoshannim  eduth,  Gitlith,  and  Mahalalh 
IvMOlh  ipoUo,  St,  CVvilia.  Pope  Greg- 
JT)  Pulestnna,  Bach,  Handel,  Ola  Bull, 
I)    Meven    lesse  Hutchinson  and  Chrisly's 

Iin  tnU      Tlie  continent  of  America  is  so 

\tcnsi\C  that  it  is  becoming  in  us,  while 
vie  feel  an  honest  pride  in  our  lineage,  to 

nU-rtam  enlarged  views  in  matters  of  art 
a  well   18  m  those  of  government  and 

ifFnrs 

Ptrhaps  the  great  reason  why  so  little 
lias  been  writtou  upon  music  that  has 
iLtided  to  itt>  advancement,  has  been  that 
(lit  Inii  phdosophy  of  it  has  been  so  Im- 
pLrfeclly  h  iderstood.  The  great  artists 
If    (jUidnt  by  intuition  rather  than  by 


principles,  and  the  writers  ha 
opinions  ex  cathedra,  rather  ll 
the  reasons  of  them.  The  tn 
of  the  art  has  not  been  defined 
educated  have  not  been  taught 
guish  between  music  wbich  is 
and  that  which  is  merelv  eflec 
have  been  left  to  fall  into  thi 
respecting  imitation  and  descri| 
poetic  elemenl,  which  is  the  life 
has  not  been  insisted  ou  ;  and  tli 
musicians  are  always  ready  t 
acknowledge  it,  they  do  not  tlui 
upon  it  as  the  one  only  test  of 
The  feeling  with  them  is  true,  b 
lating  it  into  language,  there  is 
ble  want  of  clear  ideas. 

Thus,  for  eiample,  aft«r  hew 
beautiful  piece  as  Fingal's  C 
was  played  at  the  last  Philha 
hearsal,  one  might  gather  alma 
opinions  as  there  were  am 
would  be  pleased  with  il ;  bnl 
pitch  upon  the  peculiar  richnes 
slrumentalion:  another  would 
perpetual  novelty  and  variety  ii 
ment  of  the  subjects ;  onothei 
struck  with  the  perfect  lautK 
opening  of  the  noise  of  a  heavy 
in  upon  a  desolate  shore.  Bi: 
might  have  existed  in  the  piece, 
have  been  poor  music.  It  is 
dry  of  it  that  lis  excellence  co 
musical  idem,  wbich  the  trea 
instrumentation,  the  imitation, 
and  adorn,  but  would  be  nothii 
This  one  principle  is  the  simple 
highest  mystenes  of  the  art ;  a 
it  is  applied  differently  in  diifei 
as  it  is  by  different  composers,  y 
save  both  hearers  and  musician 
ble  of  much  va^ue  thinking, 
alwavs  kept  clcarlv  present  in  tl 
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wton  in  the  Honae  of  Commons  on  the 
February,  that  the  Enfflish  Ambasflador 
]  communication  with  M.  Lamartine, 
wX  the  French  Provisional  Government 
led  a  disposition  to  preserve  peace ;  and 
'  an  empnatic  declaration  of  Lord  John 
J,  made  in  the  same  place  on  the  28th 
try,  that  the  government  had  no  inten- 
[latever  of  interfering  with  the  form  of 
ment  which  the  French  nation  might 
to  adopt ;  nor  would  the  British  govern- 
In  any  way  meddle  with  the  internal 
of  France.  The  news,  however,  had 
inflaence  on  the  stock  exchange.  On 
di  Febmary,  consols  fell  as  low  as  80|, 
ive  ever  smce  continued  to  flactnate. 

*  S6th  March  the  closing  price  was  about 
;  by  the  news  just  arrived,  we  perceive 
id  on  the  ad  April  receded  to  8]|.  On 
h  Bfarch,  the  amount  of  bullion  and  coin 
Bank  of  England  was  over  fourteen  mil- 
ilerling.  Lariy  in  March  there  were 
meetings  in  liondon  of  a  tumultuous 
ter;  lamps  and  windows  were  broken, 
unerous  depredations  were  committed. 
Chartists  attemoted  to  give  a  political 

•  the  afikir,  but  toe  mobs,  which  were  in 
pait  composed  of  thieves  and  mischiev- 
raons,  were  dispersed  b^  the  police,  and 
igleaders  consigned  to  jail.  The  work- 
n  and  all  other  classes,  have  volunteered 
it  numbers  to  officiate  as  special  consta- 

neoessary,  to  preserve  order.  In  Glas- 
lere  were  outbreaks  of  a  more  serious 
.  A  mob  of  about  6000  assembled,  and 
einfjT  addressed  by  some  Chartists,  they 
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pelled  to  return  home,  losing  the  wages  due 
to  them,  and  all  the  littie  property  thejr  pos- 
sessed. The  Queen  has  added  another  princess 
to  the  Royal  Familvt  now  six  in  number.  The 
proposed  addition  of  two  per  cent  to  the  income 
tfix  has  been  abandoned  on  account  of  its  great 
unpopularity. 

Great  preparations  were  made  in  Ireland  for 
meetings  to  address  the  French  nation,  whicli 
were  to  have  been  held  on  St  Patrick's  day, 
but  these  were  postponed.  Smaller  meetings 
were,  however,  held  in  the  various  parishes  of 
Dublin  and  other  places,  at  which  resolutions 
were  passed,  and  Repeal  petitions  adopted.  On 
the  30th  March  the  Trades  Union  and  Young 
Ireland  party  had  a  demonstration  at  Dublin, 
at  which  violent  harangues  were  delivered. 
The  people  were  congratulated  on  havincf  es- 
tablisned  their  right  of  meeting;  and  told,  it 
was  hoped  tiiey  would  bo  ready,  when  called 
upon,  to  meet  in  another  and  more  effective 
way.  Among  the  resolutions,  was  one  approv- 
ing of  '*  the  recognition  of  the  rights  of  laboH' 
by  the  French  government  On  the  following 
day  Mr.  Smith  O'Brien,  M.  P.,  Mr.  T.  F. 
Meagher  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Mitchell,  were  held  to 
bail  by  a  Police  Magistrate,  the  two  former  for 
having  delivered  speeches  calculated  to  excite 
unlavmil  opposition  to  the  government,  and  the 
latter  for  having  published  in  a  paper  called 
'*  The  United  Irishman,"  articles  of  a  similar 
tendency.  The  latest  accounts  state,  that 
rifles  and  other  weapon?,  including  pikes  of 
twelve  feet  long,  are  being  pnrcha^  in  con- 
siderable quantities,  and  meetings  held  in  rooms 
for  drilliufif  and  teachinsr  the  use  of  these  wea- 
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nitlioul  money,  nnil  thi  3  king  even  "ilhoiit 
It  change  of  c.l  ssed  in  a  cap  snd 

l/lnuse,  with  a  lent  to  him  by  the 

caplain   of  the  Their  companions 

were  Genemls  E  .      aouniipii,  M.  Tho- 

ret,  the  king's  p...  i      t,  and  Mile.  Muser, 

attendant  on  the  <,-  I'hey  have  assumed 

the  namea  of  Count  .—H  i.oniitesH  cie  Nenilly, 
aiul  hare  token  up  ihi  ildence  al  Clermont, 
a  seat  bekuiging  to  tl  as  of  the  Betgiatia. 

All  the  other  memben' ui  b.ieTat£  Royal  Family 
hitve  arrived  safely  in  England,  except  the 
Duchess  of  Orleana  and  her  children,  who 
escaped  to  Geroit  nd  at  the  lajt  accounts 

u-ere   rending  ax  .       MM.    Guizot  and 

Diichatel  aUo  eei  >  F.n^and. 

The  Pnivimon  '  ~ 

iheSath  Pehnuwj. 
lows:  Dupont,  (de  .,jii»- 

Councjl ;  limartint,  .  — ^jgn  8^c-         , ■ 

go,  Secretary  of  Marine;  Crimie  >r  Jns- 
lice ;  Gen.  Bedenn,  of  War  ;  Haiu.,  ^. 
\VorkB :  Ledru  Rollin,  of  the  Interior ; 
eniont,  of  ConiniercB ;  Cariuit,  of  Puluiu  »'- 
ntriiction ;  Goudchaux,  of  Finances ;  Gantiei 
Pages,  Mayor  of  Paris.  Gen.  Cavaignac  was 
appoinl«!d  Govomur  of  Algeria,  and  Gen.  Cour- 
tais,  Commaudanl  General  of  the  National 
Guard.  One  of  their  first  acts  vras  a  procla- 
malion  by  tlie  Provisional  Government,  declar- 
ing that  by  the  "cmll  of  the  people  aiid  sams 
deputiea  "^  in  tbe  sitting  of  the  34th  of  Feb- 
ruary t  was  for  the  raomenl  nvesled  with  the 
CJre  of  Q  gamz  ng  and  aecunnir  t  e  natonal 
o  V      I    pruceods  —   Feclnen   g    e    u 

he  Id  t  e     jtamp  e    i  a   s   1  as   g    en   to 

Iranc         Prepn  o   yoursa  vea    hy   order  a  d 

on  a  nee    a  jourai.1  ea,  fur  Ih      nsUtuUo  s 

w      lie  about       be  gi  en  vo         lie  Pro- 

a  onal  bovemme  t  de»  R  p  nd 

ng  the  ratiGcat  on  of 
urc  o  be  aimed  aiel 
wu(  It  f  Pans  air  till:  F 

4  sabi  auie  tl 

f  he  it  tent  at  larf,     u  d 

<ij  g  ner  nuiU  wh  eft    he  not  nnai     o  trc  gn  y 

Our  I  n  la  preclude  the  poss  bil  ly  of  giv  ng 

on  this  and  a  few  following  days ;  the  grealeat 
L'Durgy  was  displayed  in  restoring  aider  aud 
traiiq\iilllty,  and  providing  occupation  both  of 
iiitiid  and  body  for  the  numbers  who  had  beeJi 
lei  loose  by  the  Revolution :  our  notice  must 
be  contined  to  those  of  the  greatest  political 
import  and  bearing,  on  the  future  destiny  of 
France.  An  address  of  thanks  waa  issued  to 
t!ie   Na'"  H.   which   announced   tliat 

"  at '  dl  the  citizens  form  part 

I,"  Gamier  Pages  also 
nmenl  of  theTrench 
Uiee; 


It  recogniioa  the  fact  that  working  luf-o  tit 
entitled  to  imlle  together  to  enjoy  the  lrf>ti- 
mate  advantages  of  their  labor."  T<[renty-iaa 
battalions  of  National  GQud  were  recruited  in 
>c-pe 

The^e  were  immediately  marcbed  for  ihefnu)- 

tier.      All   linen  clothe^    and    small    iniel« 

pledged  at  the  Moni-dePitii,  on  wliidi  M 

more  than  10  Ir.  had  been  lent,  wew  to  be  ■•■ 

deemed  at  the  public  cli&rge,  and  delivrr«d  U 

the  owners.     The  Tnillenes  was  drdarrd  «■ 

asylum  for  invalided  workmen.     -Admiral  Bu- 

din  was  sent  la  Toulon  to  sail  witJi  a  fleet,  ud 

has  taken  posseaaiwt  of  Algeria,  id  the  Banad 

the  Government.     The  National  Guard  atU 

suppressed  out  of  Paris  by  tbi  hM 

ciElaiad   by   the    present    |i,iiiiiiiiaiiW 

uc  France,  and  the  ColooeU  of  Ai 

■gions  in  Paris  were  dismiMed.    JU 

prittoners  eel  at  liberty.    On  Saaadu 

ruary,  a  great  number  of  amed  «» 

tented  themselves  ai  the  I 

rior.    M.  Ledru  RoIUb  c  .    _. 

I  them,  and  requested  them  u  wi^ 

d  Ihey  nltimalely  did  so  in  ctntpliaB 

recommendation  to  go  uidenrglM  ll|j 

Guards.     Several  Eimilar  aceD 

^..^  -.  tlie  Hotel  de  Villa,  whei«  M.  I 

tine  waa  compelled  to  address  ibic  did 

five  timej  in  itie  couise  of  the  day.    Tb — |i 

scenes  occulted  on  die  following  dajr^a"^^ 

appearance  and  demeanor  of  the  wataf 

we  e  at  liriiea  anything  but  respectful  It 

ru  ern ;  the  tact  and  ilie  eloqoeno 

be  s  of  the  government  were  b 

cr  to  appease  all  angry   feeling;    aaj  Mp 
eond  ict  of  the  populace   lias  hitherto,  few" 
rel  anceun  the  very  liberal  promisee  of  tbe  ■ 
gave  Dinent,  and  other  causes,  been  rendl 
bly  peacable;  but  nutwilhslandios  tl 
las  been  ever  since  the  Revolution, iDd<>^ 
I  re    nt,  at  the  mercy  of  an  annrd  n 
all   regular  troops  having  been  withdnaiA 
e  iemand  of  the  populace,  and  tbeNltti^ 
Gua  d  incorporated  with  an  additional  li^i 
1G0  000  of  the  tower  order,  by  whiehlbdiii 
mer    denlily  has  been  completely  iitiivf~ 
decree  having  been  made  that  aDdHM 
shall  be  choBen   by  the  entire  n  '*" 

[bird  day  of  their  existence,  th 
Government  decreed,  "Royalty  is  »L. 
The  Republic  is   ^nctaimal.     The  P*^^! 
exercise  their  political  rights.     Natii)wlirt| 
shops   are  open  for   tliose   who  an  ■ 
work."    Also  the  abolition  of  tbe  pea 
death  for  political  offences,  and  every 
who  had  attained  his  majority  was  dec 
National  Guard.     Tbe  adhesion  of  ihi 
pal   cities  and  towns  baa  been  sent  i^ 
outward  eign  of  opposition  to  the  ne« 
BfTaira   hoB  been   manifested   Ln 
Prance ;  all  lutve  recoguiza 
the  change.    One  of  the  d 
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8  a  species  of  manifesto  from  M.  Lam- 
tbe  various  foreign  ministers  in  Paris. 
Ds  the  fc^luwing :  '*  Yon  are  acqnainted 
» events  of  Paris,  dtc  The  French 
on  iMhs  thus  entered  its  final  period, 
slamadcm  of  the  French  Government 
I  act  of  affgreesion  asainst  any  form  of 
lent  in  the  world.  War  is  not  then 
dple  of  the  French  Republic,  as  by  a 
1  glorious  necessity,  it  nad  become  in 
n  1792,  it  was  not  the  entire  people 
entered  into  possession  of  its  then  gov- 
;  it  was  the  middle  class  alone  who 

0  exercise  and  enjoy  liberty.  The  tri- 
the  middle  class  was  then  selfish,  as  is 
nph  of  every  oligarchy.  In  1792,  the 
'ere  only  the  instruments  of  Revola- 
the  objects  of  iL    To-day,  the  Revo- 

1  made  by  them  and  for  them.  But 
m  these  disinterested  consideratioDs, 
interest  of  consolidation  and  duration 
lepuUic,  will  inspire  the  statesmen  of 
¥ith  thoughts  of  peace.  The  French 
\  will  not  then  provoke  war  against 

She  need  not  say  that  she  wul  ac- 
f  the  conditions  of  war  be  laid  down  to 
ich  people.  The  feeling  of  the  men 
rem  Fnmce  at  this  moment, is  this: 
ranee,  if  war  be  declared  against  her, 
be  be  thus  constrained  to  increase  her 
id  glory,  despite  of  moderation.  The 
of  1815  exist  no  longer,  as  a  right,  in 
of  the  Republic ;  however,  the  territo- 
s  of  Uiese  treaties  are  a  fact  which  it 

9  bases  and  starting  points  in  her  rela- 
h  other  nations."     It  then  goes  on  to 

if  Uie  hour  for  the  reconstruction  of 
)ressed  nationalities  in  Europe  or  else- 
tK>uld  appear  to  be  announced  in  the 
)f  Providence, and  if  limits  or  obstacles 
•osed  to  these  internal  transformations, 
ich  Republic  would  believe  herself 
kI  to  ann  for  the  protection  of  those 
e  movements  of  growth  and  nationality 
rill  never  permit  the  hand  of  any  one 

the  pacific  radius  of  her  liberty,  and 
xl  of  nations."  A  permanent  commis- 
ti  M.  Louis  Blanc  at  its  head,  has  been 
dth  the  express  and  special  mission  of 
g  itself  with  the  rights  of  labor,  and 
I  are  invited  to  form  part  of  the  com- 
which  sits  in  the  late  Chamber  of 
vorking  time  has  been  reduced  one 
'  diem — to  ten  hours  in  Paris,  and 
1  the  provinces.  On  the  29tli  Febru- 
Archbishop  of  Paris  and  the  clergy 
their  formal  adiiesion;  also  various 
t)Iic  bodies.  Strikes  of  workmen  for 
f  and  less  labor  have  taken  place  in 
d  have  extended  to  the  provinces ;  the 
'  omnibus  drivers  have  been  raised  by 

the  government.  At  the  commission 
i9D  on  the  17th  March,  M.  Louis  Blanc 
wlatioo  of  masters  whom  he  addressed 


on  the  evils  of  unlimited  competition,  and  the 
benefits  of  association ;  the  proceedings  were 
most  disorderiy,  silence  could  not  be  preserved, 
and  the  Mmister  abruptly  quitted  and  went  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  assist  in  the  receptions 
there.  A  decree  having  been  issued  by  which 
certain  compagmes  diliii  of  the  National 
Guards  whicn  were  somewhat  more  select  than 
the  general  body,  were  to  be  dissolved  and 
fused  in  the  mass  for  the  purpose  of  fnitheiing 
the  designs  of  the  nltia-democratic  party,  ex- 
cited great  indifirnation  among  the  M  National 
Guar£  a  large  body  of  whom  presented  them* 
selves  unarmed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville»  and  de- 
manded a  recall  of  the  ordinance,  wluch  being 
refused,  they  threatened  to  return  in  arms  the 
fcdlowmg  day,  and  they  did  accordingly  return 
in  a  large  force,  but  were  compelled  to  retune, 
a  crowd  of  30,000  persons  having  assembled  to 
prevent  their  access  to  the  seat  m  government 
The  election  of  the  National  Assembly,  to 
consist  of  nme  hundred  representatives,  (fifteen 
of  them  from  Algiers^  havuur  been  deo^ed  to 
take  place  on  the  20th  April,  the  Provisi(mal 
Government  sent  out  Ccmmussioners  to  the 
various  deparUnents,  who  were  instructed  by 
M.  Ledru  Rollin,that  their  powen  totre  unUmiir 
ed!  **  Agents  of  a  revolutiooaiy  authority, 
you  are  revolutionary  alsa  The  victory  of  the 
people  has  imposed  on  vou  the  duty  of  getting 
your  work  consolidated  and  proclumed.  For 
the  accomplishment  of  this  task,  you  are  in- 
vested witn  its  sovereignty;  you  take  orders 
only  from  your  own  conscience.  They  are  di- 
rected strongly  to  forward  republican  senti- 
ments ;  to  change  the  prefects  and  sub-prefects 
everywhere;  also  mayors  and  deputies;  to 
nominate  their  successors,  preferring  young 
men,  **  as  order  and  generosity  is  the  privilege 
of  tliat  age;"  to  dissolve  hostile  municipal 
councils ;  to  call  out  the  military  and  to  sus- 
f)end  its  commanding  officers ;  to  demand  from 
the  legal  functionaries  a  devoted  co-operation. 
"  The  elections  are  your  great  work" — "  New 
men,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  the  ranks 
of  the  people.  The  working  classes,  who  form 
the  living  strength  of  the  nation,  should  choose 
from  among  them,  men  recommended  by  their 
intelligence,  morality  and  devotedness ;  united 
to  the  slite  of  thiuKing  men,  they  will  bring 
force  into  the  discussion  of  all  great  questions 
which  will  be  agitated  under  the  authority  of 
their  practical  experience."  On  the  Ist  Jan. 
1841,  the  public  debt  (deducting  government 
stock  belonging  to  the  sinking  fund,)  was 
4,267,315,402  francs.  On  the  1st  February, 
1848,  it  was  5,179,614,730  francs,  and  the 
floating  debt  had  increased  from  1831  to  Feb. 
1848,  from  250  to  670  millions  of  francs.  The 
annual  expenses  of  the  late  French  Govern- 
ment considerably  exceeded  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  loans  to  over  900  millions  of 
francs  had  been  made  since  1831.  \i  * 
possible  in  onr  limits,  to  give  a.  di^iSv 


Fot-eign  MisceUany. 


tion.  Tile; 
spread  rnpi 
■nd  througl 


cial  or  commercial 
itlle  failures  were 
ment  of  the  icvolu- 
Ifealcd  in  Paris,  but 
lommercial  towns ; 
mercantile  coram  u- 
.  ^  iteleof  henkruptcy. 
A  passed  — '  oning  til  paymeiila 
for  fifteen  days,  and  bi  lently  another  stay- 

ing law-suits  for  threi  itha.     The  Bank  of 

France  was  early  coin)ivj»;d  to  Bu.'ppnd  xpccie 
payments,  except  ten  per  cent,  on  mnoiinii 
drawn  out,  when  that  portion  was  cfrtiHed  to 
be  necessary  for  paymenl  of  worlimen.   Nearly 
a\\  the  private  hintera  in  Paris  have  &iled, 
and  mercantile  conBdence  is  ]o«t.     Nomeroua 
t^tablishmenls  are  closed,  end 
workmen  are  out  of  employ,     Ii 
uiitbrcaks  of  the  laboring  claasei 
In  Runen  the  Commissary  has  bec.i ,         iim 
to  forbid  the  visits  of  large  assembli  "nd 

ordered  them  to  send  in  their  commui  "" 

h^  small  depuiationB ;  and  in  Lyons,  t1 
uonary  has  sent  to  the  Provisional  Govero, 
for  instructions  to  quell  the  tumults,  and  uu 
expressed  his  determination  to  pursue  his  in- 
ftrnctiona  rigidly.  The  Government  of  Paris 
were  obliged  to  angment  the  direct  taxes  forty- 
five  per  cent,  aniT  the  Commissary  at  Lyons 
added  fifty-five  per  cent,  more,  ihuE  doubling 
the  amount  in  that  oily-  Having  undertaJceo 
ro  lind  emplovment  for  all  Idle  bands,  has 
thrown  upon  the  government  a  hurden  which, 
under  any  circumstances,  would  be  ineupport- 
ablf;  in  the  present  crisis  il  appears  impossi- 
ble, and  yet  there  Becms  no  retreat  open  at 
prc?ent.  The  Revolution  said  the  government 
was  made  for  the  people,  and  they  arc  lo  bene- 
fil  by  il.  The  cjilm,  which  at  first  appeared  al- 
most incredible,  seems  to  be  giving  way.  In 
a  late  paper  we  counted  a  list  of  fifty-two  polit- 
ical clubs  established  in  Paris.  Attackson  the 
Government  liave  lately  appeared  in  some  of 
Itie  newspapers ;  the  Frfsse,  edited  by  M. 
Kmile  Gitardin.was  threatened  by  the  mob, 
and  protected  by  armed  workmen  of  the  eatab- 
liahmenl.  The  residents  of  Paris  are  in  a  con- 
stant dread  of  tlie  populace,  and  an  unarmed 
|>oiice  force  of  1300  has  lately  been  organized. 
The  election  of  members  of  the  National  As- 
sembly has  beeti  postponed  till  the  S3d  April. 
The  (jovernment  have  ordered  the  Banks  in  the 
principal  commercial  cities  to  suspend  cash 
pavmenta,  and  that  their  notes  shall  be  received 
in  payment.  Large  bodies  of  troops  are  being 
collected  at  various  points,  particularly  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Alps,  to  be  ready,  if  re- 
quired, to  enter  ItaJ^,  A  band  organiied  in 
F™"— -invaded  Belgium,  to  effect  a  revolution, 
'  detachment  being  carried  by  the 
"rabiy  beyond  the  frontierB,  were 
"ffiiueniB  of  soldiers,  and  Con- 
or safe  keeping ;  the  latter 
»ted,  and  iie  Vatei  \b.Vco 


prisoner.     The    American    Minister 

first  to  recognise  the  Proviaiooal 

He  was  succeeded  by  those  of  Greni  Britain, 

Belgium,  and  Prussia. 

In  Belgium  the  news  from  France  creilnl 
great  sensation  and  mnch  commercial  eat\*i- 
rassmenl.  The  King  annonnced  that  if  Ilw 
people  desired  a  republic,  he  would  abdicate 
rather  than  be  the  cause  of  bloodshed.  This 
announcement  was  responded  lo  in  tenus  of 
loyalty  ;  a  delehnination  waa  expre&»ed  to  op- 
hold  their  government  and  national  ime^ty; 
and  measures  were  adopted  to  maintaiu  tlieir 
position  in  case  of  attack.  The  whole  of 
Europe  has  been  violently  affected  by  the  ciisi. 
In  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria  riMngihan 

'■  ice  and  the  Emperor's  troops  have  m* 

eats.     Tha  King  of  Sardioia  ii  nid 
I  narched  his  army  for  the  puipow  U 

oil  he  Austrians  ont  of  Itily.     The  Pm, 

at  pmand  of  his  people,  has  accorM  ■ 

CO  ion.     A  revolution  has  taken  plMS  il 

thi  ly  of  Modena,  and  the  Duke  was  viiatr 

trj  conciliate  tliG  people  b^  concniiHB 

In  r  the  King  of  Naplee  is  etill 

"'  haveavaiied  theRif«lt<M  oftfl 


B  excitement  to  demand  laj^  ett-  is 
from  the  Emperor,  who  lnu  bom  «»  L 


pi  )  yield.     Prince   Mettemicl^  >*  ''f  L 

bin  t.ii,c.f  adviser,  was  obliged  to  lly  II  ~ 
Vienna  to  his  estate  in  the  con 
whence,  it  is  said,  be  baa  fbnnd  il 
lo  depart,  and  ia  now  on  hia  wav  1 
Bohemia  and  the  States  of  Hiio^sr 
in  revolt  ;  the  latter  has  been  granted  i : 
try  of  her  own,  and  lience  all  cauBS 
a*  regards  that  portion  of  the  enj{ 
seem  to  have  ceased.  A  proclan 
been  issued  granting  liberty  of  the  pre»  >• 
constitution  to  the  Bohemian  Suti*.  1 
greatest  enthusiasm  is  said  to  pretiil  iaM 
these  countries.  Serious  disturbance!  <m( 
in  Berlin  on  the  13th  March.  A  large  n 
blagp  having  met  to  consider  n  petitim  l» 
presented  to  the  King,  it  was  reponril 
some  arrests  had  been  tuade,  and  IWI 
government  intended,  by  armed  IbiM,  K 
vent  any  public  demon slr«ljon.  A  gel* 
happening  to  arrive  was  poraaed  t^tMiM 
which  in  its  turn  was  driven  back  by  All 
inrr.  upon  which  seriouF  riots  ennrf. 
the  following  day  the  Durgotnasten  tai' 
tors  issued  a  proclamation  expresdqF  B 
dence  in  the  good  intentions  of  Ibe  Knt 
urging  peace  and  good  order  on  (he  M 
On  the  same  day  a  deputal  ion  waa  in*** 
the  King,  who  presented  to  hlai  ih*  - 
On  the  ISlh  the  King  issued  a  piM 
convoking  the  Stales  for  Ilie  3d  / 
granting  theliberty  of  tbepresF.  Tt 
was  also  changed. 

The  King  of  Bnva; 
himself  both  ohnoxioiu ' 
tDirfuci  with  the  note 


Critiaa  NoHca. 


}f  UaiMTer  has,  also,  e 

I,  granted  ecRuiderkble  concetmani. 

ror  of  RiumB  bu  ordered  >  luge  I 


u  of  the  ptOMedioga  in  tbe  other  puts  of 


CRITICAL     NOTICES. 


'  fn  Scodcmi.  Bf  Ji«»  Abbott. 
DgTuvmes.     New  York :    Harper 

berg.    1848. 

ttaodiDg  this  somewhat  onpromieing 
iBBOTT  liBS  here  given  the  puUiC  a 
Bnd  interesting  narrative  of  a  hut 
joDmev.  He  is  m  clear  writer, 
»  vivid  pictorea  of  scenery  and  ■■- 
Uarities  of  charact^,  in  a  natnral, 
iffected  st;la.  His  fanit,  or  not  to 
liat  name,  since  it  oftener  gives  in- 
to his  writing  than  it  obtrudes  Itself 
T,  is  his  dr;  minnleness  of  eiplana- 
lis  too  evident  coneciousness  that 
he  does  or  thinfas  shall  be  exactly 
Je  touch  of  pedantry,  which  his  turn 
d  long  experience  in  leaching  and 
teaching  have  naturally  forced  upon 
ggh  this  a  leas  apparent  in  the  pres- 
an  in  others,  yet  it  in  still  sufBcient- 
characteristic  and  often  amusing, 
[r.  Abbott,  for  example,  would  thinlt 
Jng  us  with  the  following  rcflectioDa 
ising  a  buriiil  at  sea? 

ommon  opinion,  [hough  undoubtedly 
one,  that  heavy  bodies,  sinking  at 
D  only  to  a  certiin  depth,  when  they 
:er  in  such  a  condition,  owing  to  the 
beat  pressure,  that  it  luatains  them 
rther  sinking;  and  thai  there  each 
it!  own  proper  level,  floats  about  for- 
true,  indeed,  that  Ihe  pratwe  of  the 
irmously  increased  at  great  depths ; 
er  of  (loating  heavy  bodies  depends 

compressed  ilielf  into  very  much 
menaions  than  it  naturally  occupiei 
CC,  so  that  a  large  bulk  of  it  could  be 
lipy  a  small  space,  its  weight  and  its 
ren  would,  in  that  case,  be  very  much 
It  would  become  like  mercury,  and 
ta  be  able  to  float  iron,  lead,  stonei, 
other  bodies  lighlei  than  itself.  Bui 
ct  esD  be  produced  upon  it.  *  *  ' 
can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  tbe 
n.  Id  sucbacase  u  thii,  continues 
Mmmenced  by  its  first  solemn  plunge, 
■i  tha  bottom.  The  average  depth 
I  has  been  •teerlained  to  be  firs  ffiiJM. 


It  we  suppose  now,  which  ma;  doi  be  Ar  frocn 
the  trutti,  that  soch  a  weight  irould  descend 
with  a  motion  of  aboat  one  mile  an  hour,  Iba 


this !  Five  honrs  1  alone,  unattended,  aathooght 
of,  passing  steadily  on,  awa^  from  all  light  and 
life ;  passing,  wilhont  even  a  pause,  itie  limit 
where  tha  last  ray  of  Ihe  sun  becomes  eilincl, 
aud  where  the  ust  trace  irf  life  forever  fails! 
And  what  a  lomb  to  come  to  at  last  1  what  si- 
lence! what  darhnssa  !  what  desolatioD  !  what 
eternal  and  motioDleas  rest !  At  soch  a  depth  it 
would  seem  that  almost  absolutely  nothingeoold 
ever  transpire  ;  and  ■  haman  body,  seeking  there 
its  last  home,  must  find  one  so  entirely  its  own, 
that  probably  for  ages  past  and  for  agss  to  come, 
there  will  hsve  been  nothing  but  its  own  inlro- 
alou  to  disturb  tbe  death-like  repose." 

This  brings  to  mind  tbe  lines  of  Lycldas  : — 

"  Ay  me  '.  whilat  thee  the  shore^nd  sounding 

Wash  far  avray,  where'er  thy  hones  are  hurl'd. 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
Whure  Ihou,  perhaps,  under  the  whelming  tide 
Viait'at  the  bottom  of  Ihs  monstrous  world — " 


"  Sunk  tbo'  he  be  beneath  the  wafry  floor; 
So  sinks  the  day-star  in  Ihe  ocean  bed. 
And  yet  tnon  repairs  his  drooping  head. 
And  Iricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spangled 

Flames  in  Ihe  forehead  of  the  morning  sky  V 

lerally  has  m 
.  though  the  Cap- 
tain is  the  more  easy.  Both  have  ft  similar 
passion  for  explanation  and  demonstrKtion,  and 
a  similar  want  of  conlidence  in  the  reader's 
acuteness ;  yet  neither  is  ever  dull.  The  ac- 
counts of  York  Cathedral,  Edinbnrgh,  Holy- 
rood,  Slafla  and  lona,  and  the  Newcastle  C<u- 
lierlei<,  in  this  volnme,  are  very  entertaining. 

The   following   obeervations    are  just  and 
timely ;  they  deserve  to  be  widely  ctrcnt'' 
embodying  the  general  sentiittevA.  ^  ^sA 
Americana  ^^ 
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tbit  El 


I  hat  there  h 
igland  should  b 


•11-iol 


public  tounded 
I  Ibiiik  it  the  dul;  of 

in  Inviflting  in  Europe 

II  imtirsuiun  by  elaling, 
.  fact,  that  ill  intelligent 

Icaiu  wieh  well  to  Eng- 
iM  if>  a  CanititulioD  as  il  now 

I,  ...w.ding  lucli  gradual  im- 
proKresi  u  it  ii  ul  the  time 
itwlf  t«  the  odrauccmenl  of  civ- 
vu.  Uiu  lu  Ibe  chin^ini:  Epitil  of  the  age. 
advance*  are  not  modilications  of  the  Eng- 
«>  Ooiutitatlon.  Ibny  sro  only  Iho  woiking  out 
«f  an  eiMblial  funeiion  of  the  Constitution  it- 
Wlf  1  for  a  capacity  to  tbllaw  and  adapt  itself  to 
tk*  promw  of  ihs  tiavt.  hu  ilwa;s  been  a  re- 
••ncabl*  feature  of  lhi<  inosl  remarkable  bond  of 
Wiion.  and  is  a*  eneolinl  n  part  of  it  a<  the  pro- 
vitiMUi  tai  msititaining  the  prerogaliTct  of  the 
OKWn-  With  ihii  understanding,  Americam 
WWt  w«ll  to  lh«  Etiglish  Conitilution  as  it  ii. 
Th«J  draiKiioauddnnor  violenlchangeiin  Eng- 
lllti  wtelct;.  >id  HO  interruption  to  the  vaai  op- 
•mloM  u  En<;IJ(h  jndustrj'.  I  do  not  think 
tt«y  iriah  for  "anj  diminution  of  the  extent  of 
bglUh  power.  Wherever  this  power  eslends, 
Ift  iriialeTer  ()uarler  of  Ibe  elobe,  there  IrnTeliers 
MB  ItD  with  wfetj— there  faltcra  can  penetrate, 
Wd  tnarchandJM  be  sent  and  sold.  It  is  true 
Itwl  prida  and  ambition  have,  no  doubt,  power- 
fUUy  influenced  English  statesmen  in  man]'  of 
Acv  meaiures ;  and  English  conquest,  like  all 
ffhar  MmquesI,  hu  often  been  ohiraetBrinMl  by 
Injnslicfl  and  cruet!)'.  All  political  action,  as 
the  Mnrld  goes  at  jircseal,  is  sadly  tainted  with 
MlfishneM  and  sin  ;  and  English  sdministrslians 
uudoubiiHJl)'  share  the  common  characters  of  hu- 
manity. But'  still,  after  all,  there  has  probaby 
hMn  nu  government  since  the  world  began  that 
would  have  exercised  the  vast  powers  with 
which  (he  British  sovernment  has  been  clothed, 
in  a  manner  mora  liberal  and  just,  both  in  respect 
to  hsr  own  subjects  and  lo  forsign  nations,  than 
she  has  eihibited  during  the  last  quarter  i>(  a 
mnlury.  and  is  exhibiting;  at  the  present  lime. 
Tbo  enormous  magnitude  of  the  power  she 
wields,  and  the  extent  to  which  its  regulating 
eCTects  ore  felt  throughout  the  world,  cierl  a  vast 

merce,  and,  consequently,  on  the  welfare  and 
physical  comforla  of  the  human  nice-  In  fact,  it 
must  lie  so.  The  English  mind  is  in  advance  of 
all  other  mind  in  the  Old  World ;  Ibey  who  ex- 
ereian  it  are  superior  to  all  others  on  that  stage  ; 
and  if  we,  on  Ibis  side  of  the  Atlantic,  can  claim 
anything  like  an  equality  with  Ihem,  it  is  only 
became   wo  are  English  ourselves,  as  well  as 

' '' — I  accordingly  wish   well  lo  Eng- 

t  cleased  lo  witness  llie 


We 

I  this  advance  a 
I*  DO  desire  lo 
Aould  aim  at 
brm.     In  fact. 


tiuu  is  legardeil  by  lliinking  men  in  i). 
constituting  a  far  leas  important  puint) 
tton  between  that  garernmeot  and  I 
would  al  drsl  be  euppoied.  The  pra| 
the  crown  is  coming  to  be,  in  fact  it  K 
become,  little  else  than  a  name.  It  ia] 
tiun  of  requesting,  in  farm,  the  pan 

Eower,  which  ^rliament  inakca  U 
LCt.  it  is.  In  a  word,  public  aenllial 
appoints  the  head  of  the  adm in iat ratio) 
land  as  well  as  in  America ;  the  diffiwd 
that  in  England  it  is  a  part,  and  in  Am 
whole  of  the  community  whose  voice  i 
forming  this  public  sentiment.  II  iw 
ence  of  other  features  altogether  in  11 
ayslem  which  conetilutas  Ihe  real  gtw 
the  poliliol  conditi 


TIte  Four  Oo^h  <md  Acta  of  the  A 
Grwt,  icUh  En^ish  Ifota,  CHH^ 
logical  and  Exegetkal ;  Maps,  Itm 
loefther  icUh  iheEfialki  andApocn 
irMt  formingthe ampUit  Text  d 
Tefliment.  For  the  we  of  Schoalg. 
and  Ecclfsiialical  Seminaria.  H 
A.  Sfehceh,  A.m.  New  York:! 
Brothere.     18*7. 


Dr.   Spencer  hnvinff  " 
regret  the  gruJual  um  almoet  entiiv; 
the  Greek  TestiimeDt  as  a  part  of  IIM 

tion,''  rightly  judged  "  that  some  effi 
be  made  lo  re-introdi:ce  the  Now  Teal 
the  originiil  into  sciniiiarifs  of  Eound 
throughout  the  country."  OneobvioBssI 
WHS  the  providing  of  a  suitable  echoq 
whicli,  strange  to  say,  did  not  exisL  < 
experience  abundantly  verifies  Dr,  S.'a 
That  notJiing  ia  to  bo  found  among  tbe 
and  Continental  ii=9ues  of  the  proia 
^ion!<.  This  i«!  the  more  remarkaui 
Grrek  Testament  is  very  roach  re* 
English  schools  and  i^niversities,  audi 
bv  a  not  very  ;idvajice(l  da? s  of  studa 
acveral  good  Eagliafa  edition 


Spencer  by  Prof.  Anthon.  whose  pvf£ 
been,  thai  he  should  prcpure  an  editics 
and  we  do  not  think  t£o  Profenor 
reason  to  be  ashamed  of  bis  poiril  orl 
of  hi?  suggestion,  Thevolnine  coalU 
ROO  pajres,  two-thirds  of  which  is  OM 
Ihe  part  commented  upon.  TbenoiM 
being  superabundant  or  otioae,  *nk 
f  uftleientJy  expIiciL  We  ejclncl  tW9 
iniens,  one  on  Acts  ii.  3 : — 

J 
"  oioLfUpi  ^IfUtm,  Ji*pfrti$m.  • 
tribuled  '  to  aach   pefwia.    C^ 
j'Xwfffai  wffsi  Citfoe,  L  e 
vU«  fjiamidal  oi  poiuti 


Orilieal  Ifolica. 
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raw  idiom  tfteaki  ofthe  fire  lidting  tip 
mtunut. — ixaiiii.  Thii  verb  iMm*  to 
DominatiM  '■  it  ia  Tirionitj  lupplied. 
Id  gi*n  ixaiiit  (acil.  htatfrq  rwv 
<)  jp'  ha.  Ixaatm  ewrwv,  mth  the 
Dd  Ibere  were  w«n,  u  it  won,  loagtu* 
Aribatiiic  themMlTM,  tnd  aetlUiig  upon 
»one>cl.'" 

pa  hardlj  atreas  enough  is  laid  here  on 
'  of  our  received  veraion,  which  tnus- 
[fUf (^sfuvcu  ae  if  it  were  ajfi^ifUiiu 
i^ifurea,  "  dovon." 


Aufuvf  OYcf  ouf, '  much  denMd  t«  Mlig- 
Dgi,'  more  than  othera,  on  which  the 
lajprided  themMlTu.  The  word  ia  lua- 
ofbotb  a  good  and  a  bad  Moae ;  the  for- 
!re  to  be  preferred.  SI.  Paul  neTcr  could 
pin  his  address  in  the  oBeiiai*e  manner 
1  tbe  EogLiah  TenioD  leads  one  to  lup- 
1  he  did.  Hi*  object  waa  to  conciliate, 
liilj  reprehend;  hence  be  aaya,  'Ye 
\tncna,  1  perceire  tbnt  jo\i  are  eiceed- 
!foted  to  tbe  worship  of  the  deities ;" 
imarlc  they  would  reeeiTe  u  a  high  com- 
to  tbenuelvea  and  to  their  city." 

«ve  but  one  fault  to  find  with  Qua  edl- 
lie  root  of  almost  ever;  itregnlirly 
I  verb  is  given,  after  the  manner  of  a 
It  ma;  be  said  that  the  work  will  fall 
bands  of  many  who  need  such  aasist- 
nt  we  are  thoroughly  convinced  that 
I  who  intends  to  read  Greek  ai  ail, 
gin  b;  learning  bis  verbs,  reKuIar  and 
r.  Any  delay  upon  this  in  Uie  outset 
re  a  great  saving  in  the  end. 


etehes.  TArw  TaUa:  I.  Waller Lori- 
2.  Tilt  Einblems  of  Life ;  3.  ThtLott 
iUnce.  By  the  aiithora  of  "  Amy  tier- 
'  "  The  Old  Man's  Home,"  and  ■'  Hawk- 
."     New  York :  D.  Appleton  ti.  Co. 


9  three  tales  are  not  unworthy  the  dia- 
led reputation  of  their  wrilera.  The 
tbon^t  which  gave  rise  to  them  was  a 
a  one.  and  the  stories  bear  witnesa  to 
lug  been  earned  oot  in  the  manner 
i&e  preface:  "This  little  volnme  had 
in  in  the  following  circumstance.  It 
Qjested  Bi  a  Christmas  amusement,  thai 
V  puty  should  draw  a  series  of  sketches, 
lie  rest  should  severally  interweave  into 
mt  story  or  description.  The  original 
M  been  faithfully  adhered  to:  tbe  en- 
ift,  dMTefbrei  are  not  illustratioDS  tX  the 
MM,  but  (be  letterfrets  of  the  engrav- 
Ifea  ■fctdiee  ^flwrnielvea  ue  in  hct 
it  setnal  Keoas,  and  were  Studied  be- 


fore  ihey  were  mibmilted  to  the  writera.  It 
tras,  however,  left  to  their  option  to  assigii  to 
Eiach  of  them  either  the  real  or  a  fietitiona 
name,  and  to  arnoge  the  seriee  in  anj  order 
they' pleased." 

It  ia  quite  curions  to  see  hew  these  six 
aketcbea  nave  been  applied  to  thne  diffirent 
stories.  The  eSbct  on  tbe  laiKT  in  reading 
ihem  consecntively  is  almost  Inacmndy  per- 
plexing. '  We  have  to  take  the  entire  Imageiy 
of  one  star;  and  suddenly  transpose  and  afply 
it  to  another,  entirely  disconDBcted  and  differ- 
ent. The  idea  migbt  be  productive  of  still 
more  aoiQsing  iuctmgruitieB  br  having  a  few 
mote  sketches,  of  life,  rather  than  of  scener;, 
and  a  bjger  Dumber  of  wrilere.  Tbe  vme 
wenery  nSeht  thus  bo  made  to  apply  to  tragedy 
and  comec^;  one  illuatration  could  dve  an 
-*  affecting  nanative,"  another  a  "  Uiiilling 
iketch,"  another  a  "  tale  of  fashkmalde  life," — 
in  abort,  if  a  liule  care  were  used  in  getting  op 
the  sketches,  there  is  no  end  to  the  varied  of 
incident  that  might  be  strung  npon  them.  It 
should  be  suggested  to  some  pablieher  to  issae 
a  doien  sketches  at  once  and  advertise  £»  wri> 
ters,  oSbring  to  take  the  twenty  best  and  most 
diverse  that  should  be  written  in  a  given  time, 
and  pablieh  tliem,  with  tbe.  sbtches,  in  a  vol- 

Bnt  theee  tales  have  great  mnit,  aride  iioai 

the  in^nnity  of  their  construction.  They  are 
thoughtfully  and  elegantly  written,  and  bear 
the  impress  of  pure,  refined,  and  elevated  minds. 
They  are  Bomewhat  didactic,  and  are  evidently 
the  productions  of  deeply  religions  spirits ;  yet 
neitner  the  moral  purpose  nor  the  piety  is  so 
obtrusive  in  them  as  to  make  them  unreadable, 
bring  ihem  under  the  head  of  " ' 


or  bring  ihem  under  tAe  bead  ot  "  inatructive 
or  "reUgioua"  stories.  They  are  pleasant 
reading  for  quiet  parlors  and  sooer  famiUee. 


An  muttraXei  HUtnry  of  the  Hal,  from  (Ae 
Earhett  Dwt  to  Oie  Praenl  Twie.  J.  N. 
Genin,  314  Broadway.     184& 

This  is  a  capital  treatise.  It  goes  fully  into 
the  subject,  irons  it  out  with  the  iron  of  learn- 
ing, bruahes  up  its  nap  with  the  camel's  hair  of 
fancy,  and  leaves  it  implanted  on  the  reader's 
underslanding  with  the  firm-seated  solidity  of  a 
good  fit  Though  nqt  divided  into  beads,  it  is 
by  no  means  a  sl^peless  mass,  torn  and  fractured 
with  rents,  or  crushed  with  ominous  dents ;  on 
tbe  contrary,  it  has  tbe  uniform  glossy  texture 
without,  and  cleanly  arrangement  within, 
which  are  marks  of  excellence  In  books  as 
well  as  in  hats.  Tlie  mass  of  informatitni  It . 
affords,  is  truly  aurprisine.  It  begins,  w  ■>< 
Mstoriee  ought  to  do,  with  the  remote^ 

r' ty,  and  a&r  canning  round  the  \mX' 
vaiioDs  epochs  of  tutK,  au&  cbSdftg 
liah  bistoiy,  leavea  it  fina\ly  ax  **'VB 
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ADMINISTRiTION :  ITS  TREATMENT  OF  GENERAL  SCOTT. 


B  character  of  an  Administration  may 
be  seen  in  the  kind  of  persons  chiefly 
►yed  by  it,  and  the  sort  of  treatment 
persons  receive  at  its  hands.  If  it  be 
spirited,  low,  and  vulgar,  in  its  senti- 
,  designs,  and  policy,  and  wanting  in 
Qerous  feelings  and  aspirations,  the 
$  it  employs  will  generally  be  found 
re  an  original  touch  of  its  own  qual- 
od  the  highest  honor  will  attend 
Or  if,  by  accident,  or  the  pressure 
16  inexorable  necessity,  men  of  high 
iter  are  called  into  its  service,  they 
ommonly  be  subjected  to  all  sorts  of 
intrigues,  and  annoyances,  while  in 
and  rewarded  in  the  end  for  the 
neritorious  deeds  by  as  much  obloquy 
y  and  malice  can  heap  on  them, 
eneral  truth  here  announced  finds  a 
cant  example  and  illustration,  in  the 
istration  of  Mr.  Polk.  Men  without 
and  without  character  have  had  the 
ence  of  the  President,  and  been  ad- 
1  to  stations  of  the  highest  dignity 
iportance ;  whilst  other  men,  endow- 
p  every  quality  which  can  exalt  and 
f  human  nature,  casually  in  the  ser- 
if the  Government,  have  failed  to 
AJM  confidence  or  to  meet  with  even 
Injustice  at  his  hands.  In  diplo- 
lie  mtrustsfta  most  delicate  and 


difficult  mission  to  Mr.  Nicholas  P.  Trist,  a 
clerk  in  the  State  Department,  who  had 
never  shown  any  fitness  for  any  public 
employment  requiring  either  capacity  or 
character.  And  in  the  field,  his  favorite 
General  and  confidant  is  Pillow,  who  is 
utterly  destitute  of  military  talent  or  in- 
formation, and  who  is  proved  to  have  been 
guilty  of  acts  which  must  forever  exclude 
him  from  the  society  of  gentlemen.  The 
President  makes  this  man  a  Major-gen- 
eral, and  does  not  dare  to  submit  the  ap- 
pointment to  his  constitutional  advisers, 
the  Senate,  though  composed  of  a  large 
majority  of  his  own  poUtical  friends.  On 
the  other  hand,  Taylor  and  Scott,  in  office 
in  spite  of  the  President,  men  of  the 
highest  professional  talent,  and  of  the 
highest  character,  each  in  his  own  sphere, 
have  found  it  impossible  to  command  the 
confidence  of  the  Administration,  or  even 
its  just  support.  Both  have  had  to 
complain,  first  of  its  neglect,  and  finally  of 
its  enmity — an  enmity  which  has  rankled 
towards  them  respectively  just  in  propor- 
tion to  their  real  merits  and  their  glorious 
services.  General  Taylor,  to  whose  na- 
tive dignity  of  character  it  does  not  belong 
to  use  the  language  of  complaint,  except 
for  the  gravest  causes,  has  this  &\^iis!^ 
closing  paragraph  forced  from  vSa 
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The  Jdministraiian : 


.«x- 


.-.      .     ::e  >«v'ivtanr  of 

u    ak--^    irrC^KTsiiiation  of 

-T.*of   aitf  ia  an  atti- 

^•:u^  -e   Goremment, 

.:^-^.->-i  ji  lie  well-known 

>^         ^i.  1  i&£  no  favor,  and 

-^'  .:>i*'il::v.     While  in- 

',    ■.  ^.ziJk^id  in  this  quarter, 

.  ^^^';;e  all  my  energies 

^'  »,^:.  .x-fLing  for  my  reward 

:^  .  ->Lit^  :(  pure  motives,  and 

•...v-    .£    impartial   history." 

^  -X  •*^-  *t^*^^'ii  is  this — what  a 

.    .-.'^  ;:'  iho  character  of  the 

>^  -..w..   u  I  WO  lines!     Here  is  an 

^  i    .:io   Republic,  covered  all 

,  .  '.     ic  ^lory  of  his  achievements 

.   ..^.-x  «.x^  is  forced  to  declare,  in 

-^  .  ■•■      ■^'^-  -'^  ^^*^  t'^d  of  his  arduous 

■....i*.t'-   M'rvioes,  the  Administration 

<.     k.'i  .i    upon  him  with  a  deliberate 

».   •%•=*  .  i  i^i^ioning  on  him  a  groundless 

^.k.  ■:.   is  our  purpose  to   devote   this 

..  -.1  .c    .o  some  exposition — such  as  our 

t;i4.iNV»r.l  allow— of  the  treatment  which 

.•\.iv-:h-  S^vtt  has  received  at  the  hands  of 

K-    V. I  ministration.      Nothing   more  un- 

.  X    '  vl'\\  und,  to  sjiy  truly  what  we  think 

.. '.    nothing  more  atrocious,  in  the 

".  •:»'.  ever  marked  the  conduct  of  anv 

• 

.X     ■i!iieni.      (reneral  Scott  was  a  marked 
r  ivUT  in   this  country  l)efore  the  Mexi- 
.'.  w.ir.      lie  had  rendered  irreat  and  dis- 
'.•i'.i>ht'J    services   to  the  country,     lie 
•  i,i  >!io\vn  the  truest  devotion  to  its  i^reat 
!U'ie>t^.   its    honor,  and    its  renown,  and 
\e  had  srrved  the  country  with  very  strik- 
'.M^-  ability,  both  in  civil   and   military  em- 
i»lv»N  meni.     And  now  in  this  Mexican  war, 
\'A   a  single    campaign,  he    has  placed  his 
name  on  the  same  roll   of  immortal  fame 
with  the   highest  military  geniu>es  of  the 
world;    inferior  to   n<me  in   lhos(;    grand 
qualities   which    constitute  a  great  Com- 
mander so  far  as  he   has  had  opportunity 
to  display  these  qualities,  and  superior  to 
most,  if  not  ^^    "   '^  the  grander   virtues 
of  a  OOP  ane   and   Christian 

^'  at  men  of  a  country 

it  possesses,  or  can 

i  constitutes  its  re- 

its   fame.      In  the 

len  the  countr}'  Hvcs, 

vn  and  honored  in  the 

aay,  ia  every  (^uaxlet  o{ 


the  globe,  when  our  own  beloved 
is  spoken  of,  and  designed  to  be  nac 
distinguished  honor,  it  is  call 
Country  of  Washinqtow.  Wit 
great  names  no  coimtry  is  great, 
respectable. 

Greece,  and  Rome,  and  Italy, 
mortal  on  accotmt  of  the  immorts 
that  lived  in  those  countries  and  ill 
their  history.  Among  the  names 
and  undying  renown — eomparati 
in  number  as  yet — belonging  to  thif 
to  be  mentioned  with  respect  and 
tion  wherever  we  are  known,  ai 
ever  we  shall  be  known  in  comin 
is  undoubtedly  that  of  Wixfieu 
We  do  not  think  it  too  much  to 
no  living  American  citizen,  now  i 
campaign  of  1847  in  Mexico  isclo 
done  as  much  to  give  lustre  am 
wide  renown  to  the  name  of  his  co 
General  Scott.  Taylor,  we  kn( 
done  much,  and  other  eminent 
have  had  theu*  share  in  different ' 
illustrating  its  histor}-.  Among  t 
eminent  of  these  is  Henry  Clay 
there  is  one  citizen  in  particular, 
name,  in  a  sphere  less  dazzling  and 
than  that  of  Scott,  but  of  quite  a: 
solid  worth  and  advantagf.  mor 
those  of  all  our  other  livin*^  >late>i 
girther,  (as  IJurkt;  said  of  Chailianij 
enc<?  to  England,)  **  keeps  tht*  name 
countrv  respectable  in  evoiT  other 
globe.''  We  refer,  of  course,  to  . 
Wkhster.  Ijv  the  side  of  ^Veb!^ 
])lace  Scott,  though  mainly  dislinj 
in  another  field  of  irlorv,  as  one  wlv 
this  time  forward,  is  to  keep  the  e 
his  country  respectable,  and  give  i 
and  renown,  wherever  its  name  is  ^ 
be  known  in  the  world.  His  farat 
})roi)erty  and  birthright  of  his  c 
men,  and  is  and  will  be  dear  to  over 
rican    who    loves    his    countrA%  i 

• 

country's  ln^ior.  It  is  this  miu 
characterthe  men  of  the  pri'seru  : 
istralion  have  shown  themselves  in 
of  appreciating,  and  whose  fame — 
property  of  the  coimlry — has  o 
tracted  their  attention  to  make 
object  of  their  jealousy  and  their 
lence.  This  is  the  Ejijrle  hawked  a 
mousing  owls.  After  a  long  cour» 
ister  and  unmanly  dealiuirs  with  hi 
ra^  has  finally  brokei^  over  all  be 
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ce,  and  rented  itself  in  an  open  and 
oised  effort  to  crush  him  at  a  blow, 
ally  absent  from  the  coimtry,  a  state 
ir  at  large  in  the  proud  capital  of 
•,  conquered  and  captured  under  his 
le  Secretary  of  War  takes  this  oc- 
to  draw  the  well-earned  reputation 
brave  and  gallant  soldier  within  hi? 
embrace,  to  see  if  he  cannot,  after 
nner  in  which  the  relentless  Bruin 
bis  victim,  at  one  rude  hug,  squeeze 
tal  breath  out  of  it.  Under  the 
Ae  pretence  and  pretext  of  defend- 
tiself  and  the  President  against  the 
ints  of  General  Scott,  on  account  of 
eglects  and  unmerited  rebukes,  and 
Bilure  to  give  him  their  sympathy 
ipport,  he  enters  on  an  elaborate 

running  through  nine  columns  of 

printed  matter  in  a  newspaper,  to 
hat  Scott  not  only  wants  the  qual- 
f  an  able  and  even  a  safe  Com- 
r,  but  lacks  also  those  of  a  just  and 

man.  This  is  the  real  object  and 
]f  his  communication.  To  say  that 
lay  is  ingenious  and  able,  is  only  to 
ovemor  Marcy  credit  for  the  talent 
nown  to  possess.  To  say  that  it  is 
destitute  of  generosity,  candor, 
aling,  manliness,  and  regard  for  the 
rf  history  and  for  justice,  is  only  to 
terize  it  as  it  deserves.  That  it  may 
rarily  mar  the  brightness  of  General 
1  fame,  as  it  was  designed  to  do, 
le  public  can  be  put  in  possession  of 
fiacts,  is  not  at  all  unlikely ;  but  we 
AO  fears  for  his  eventual  renown. 
Ak  may  have  his  day  of  power,  and 
lor  Marcy — the  only  man  of  real 
in  his  cabinet — may  be  his  chief 
ioner ;  but  they  will  find  there  are 
hings  which  their  official  tyranny  is 
tent  enough  to  reach.  They  may 
d  smirch  the  reputation  of  General 
but  they  cannot  permanently  injure 
cure  it.  They  may  make  Socrates 
Kiison,  but  he  will  be  immortal  in  his 
a  spite  of  them. 

impossible  for  us,  in  a  single  article, 
Bw  m  detail  the  long  and  labored 
of  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the  21st 
ril,  to  which  we  have  referred ; — 
i  we  hope  to  be  able,  before  we  are 
h,  to  examine  some  portions  of  its 
t|^  from  which  the  character  of  the 
pay  be  imferred.     What  we  pur- 


pose chiefly  to  undertake  in  thia  article,  is 
to  bring  to  the  notice  of  our  readers  the 
conduct  of  the  Administration — ^false,  in- 
sincere, Jesuitical,  hollow  and  heartless  as 
it  has  been — towards  General  Scott,  from 
the  commencement  of  the  Mexican  War. 
When  the  real  character — the  unmitigated 
baseness— of  that  conduct  is  once  Imown 
to  the  country,  the  Secretary's  Letter  will 
then  be  read  with  no  fear  of  danger  to  any- 
body's reputation  beyond  the  circle  of  the 
Administratbn. 

When  this  war  broke  out,  General  Scott 
was  Major-general  commanding  in  chief 
the  army  of  the  United  States,  having 
his  head-quarters  at  Washington.  After 
the  war  had  been  carried  on  for  six  months* 
according  to  the  President's  ideas  of  pros- 
ecuting a  war  with  vigor,  and  no  peace  or 
prospect  of  peace  was  secured,  General 
Scott  was  called  to  the  field.  He  carried 
the  war  to  the  capital  of  the  enemy's 
country,  by  a  series  of  achievements  amidst 
difficulties  and  discouragements,  never  sur- 
passed in  any  campaigpi  in  the  whole  his- 
tory of  human  wars ;  and  a  treaty  of  peace 
was  made — wanting,  however,  as  yet,  the 
ratification  of  the  Mexican  Government. 
When  all  this  was  done,  General  Scott  was 
dismissed  from  the  service  of  the  country 
as  commander  of  the  army  still  in  the  field, 
in  very  exact  accordance  with  his  own 
prediction  recorded  in  a  letter  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, written  on  the  25th  of  July  last. 
Detained  still  in  Mexico  by  the  order  of 
the  Government,  he  employed  an  early  mo- 
ment of  leisure  "  to  recall  some  of  the 
neglects,  disappointments,  injuries  and  re- 
bukes" which  he  had  suffered  from  the  Ad- 
ministration. This  was  his  letter  of  the 
24th  of  February,  and  which  has  been 
made  the  occasion  of  the  Secretary's  as- 
sault upon  his  character  and  fame  in  his 
elaborate  paper  of  the  21st  of  April — a 
paper  more  replete  with  ill- disguised  bit- 
terness, with  unfounded  accusations,  and 
slanderous  imputations,  than  ever  before 
emanated  from  an  Executive  Department 
of  this  government.  General  Scott's  letter 
brought  no  new  complaints,  or  none  of  any 
importance,  against  the  Administration. 
The  same  complaints  had  been  made  be- 
fore, in  successive  communications  to  the 
Department  of  War,  as  the  events 
curred,  and  to  which  an8wers»  % 
nations,  and  argumentadonA  ^ 
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offered  in  . 

L  cxplanalions  and 

argumeals 

M  and  excuses  in 

reality)    h 

ied   the   offen»ye 

acts.     Th 

esent  letter  was  a 

summary 

plaints,  in   which 

they  were  >,, 

icr,  and  placed  on 

record,  for  m 

feranee.     And  we 

make  bold  1 

face  of  all  the  in- 

geniouspla, 

.he  Secretary's  rc- 

ply.  that             I 

i     ne  of  these  com< 

pliiints  th.            1 

ibstantial  founda- 

tiou  in  trui^,  «JU  =ii 

ii,   will  be  made  to 

appear  when  the  facts  saall  bo  brought  to 
light.  The  Secretary's  Letter  in  reply  had 
not  so  much  for  ita  object  to  defend 
A dminisl ration  over  again  against  thi 
conipUunts,  as  to  attempt  a  jualjficatiuu 
before  the  country,  in  the  absence  of  the 
Genernl,  for  its  contemptuous  dismissal  of 
him  from  the  command  of  tlie  army  in  the 
field,  by  this  assault  on  his  character  and 
conduct.  We  shall  undertake  to  show 
how  much  credit  for  candor  and  honesty 
b  due    to  the  Administration  in   this  at- 

The  subst;ince  of  the  complaints  of 
General  Scott,  leaving  all  Bpecilications  out 
of  the  ease,  as  these  eomplunta  are  dearly 
gathered  from  his  recent  and  previous  cora- 
iiiunieaiiuns.  was  this  :  That  the  confi- 
dence, and  the  active,  candid  and  steady 
support  of  the  Eiecutive  Government,  had 
not  been  extended  to  him,  as  had  been 
solemnly  promised  wlicn  he  took  the  field, 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  had  been  subjected 
to  neglects,  mortifications,  disappointments, 
injuries  and  rebukes  from  the  GoTemment; 
iind  that  the  War  Department,  from  which 
he  had  expected  better  things,  so  far  from 
coming  to  his  rescue  or  relief  in  the  trying 
circumstances  in  which  he  h;wi  been  placed, 
had  wholly  fiuled  to  give  him  its  support, 
or  even  its  sympathy.  This  we  say  is  the 
substance  of  the  complaints  preferred  by 
General  Scott,  and  wa  arc  prepared  to 
maintain  and  show  that  it  is  true  to  the 
lettflr,  and  that  much  more  than  this  is 
true  ;  though  it  has  suited  the  purpose  of 
the  SecroiJiry  of  War,  in  hia  defence,  to 
talk  as  if  he  was  really  surprised  that  such 
notions  should  have  found  a  lodgment  in 
the  General's  mind,  and  to  speiSt  of  the 
whole  thing  as  "  a  delusion, "  "  a  fondly- 
cherished  chimera,"  and  the  offspring  of 
-f  diseased  sensibility."  We 
Je  that  the  Secretat^  a\\ou\4 


have  dared  to  venture  on  so  bold  a  tone  of 
defence  as  this,  in  the  face  of  natoriom 
facts,  familiar  to  him  certainly,  and  not  las; 
so  to  all  intelligent  and  observing  pcr«nij 
in  the  country,  and  which,  wherever  ther 
are  known,  do  not  fail  to  conrict  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government,  not  only  of  having 
sent  General  Scott  to  the  field  widioni 
giving  him  its  con5dence,  its  candid  mp< 
port,  or  its  s^palhy,  but  of  having  acted 
towards  him  in  bad  faith,  and  entertaining 
towards  him  feelings  of  opposition  andeo' 
mity,  and  a  false  disposition  and  design  to 
betray  him,  and  cast  him  off  at  the  earliul 
K  at  which  it  might  be  praet- 
or safe  to  do  so. 
1  he  treacherous,  insincere  and  Jesuitic*! 
conduct  of  the  Executive  Goverunm 
towards  General  Scott  cannot  be  fully  u- 
hihited  and  understood,  without  goi^  buk 
to  the  beginning  of  this  war.  Wlien  bat- 
tilities  began,  there  had  been  no  propan- 
tory  augmentation  of  our  forces  in  tb«  ML 
An  Army  of  Observation,  soon  la  becooi 
an  Army  of  Occupation,  was  od  the  fttxAm 
towards  Uexico,  under  the  oommud  rf 
Taylor,  then  a  Colonel  in  Uw  Une,  M 
holdli^  a  br&vet  comnHKnoa  of  Brigwfitt 
It  does  not  admit  of  a  doubt  that  the  Pr(»- 
idont  at  (hat  period  was  deluding  himsjif 
with  the  notion,  that  a  show  of  force  «•  , 
the  Rio  Grande,  with  perhaps  an  nni 
portant  brush  or  two  with  any 
amount  of  Mexiean  forces  gnlbered  tlioV 
would  scare  the  Mexican  Govemmeni 
almost  any  terms  of  accommodation 
the  powerful  Republic  of  the  JJwIh  i 
he  might  SCO  fit  to  dictate.  For  sn 
lUlle  war.  Brevet  Brigadier- general 
lor,  who  was  known  already  to  be  a  j 
ious  and  brave  ofBcer,  was  regarded 
being  quite  competent  and  suT ' 
When,  however,  it  became  suddeiity 
at  Washington  that  Mexico  h&d  sa 
an  attitude  of  det«nmned  re^tatm^! 
had  already,  by  overwhelming 
pluced  Taylor  and  his  little  army  int1 
dition  of  unminent  haeard,  s  comapM. 
nlarm  was  felt,  and  mi  immediate  «|P' 
made  upon  Congress  to  adopt  Uf 
and  meet  the  exigency  by  autltons 
organization  of  a  large  force  for  th 
The  act  for  this  purpose  was  n» 
approved  on  the  13lh  of  ** 
on  the  same  day,  G 
mtmdlng  the  anny  in 
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I,  whether  that  umj  should  be  mat 
ill,  was  Mtisfied  tbtt  he  wonla  be 
on  to  take  the  field  io  person,  snd 
.  hinuelf  in  readinen  aomrdhigly. 
t  vu  not  a  man  to  loiter  orer  a 
ike  this,  though  he  knev  his  bnst- 

0  well  to  rush  on  such  an  enterprise 
<  of  a  war  of  invasion,  to  be  oanied 
far-distant  countrjr,  without  some 
ent  plan  of  opeiMlons,  and  nme 
wnding  preparations.  It  stuted  the 
:  of  the  EzecutiTe  Ooremment, 
had  at  heart  the  permanent  conquest 
quisiljon  of  the  northern  and  west- 
mnces  of  Mexico,  to  lay  its  plans  of 
ipugn  for  the  invauon  of  these 
sea  br  a  grand  army  of  30,000 
iridea  into  three  columns,  and  thus 

1  at  thres  distinct  and  distant  points 
■ame  time.  Scott  was  to  command 
lole,  taking  the  immediate  head  of 
xt  formi<&ble  column,  that  which 

enter  the  enemy's  country  by  way 
lower  Rio  Orande.  In  repeated  in- 
t  between  him  and  the  President 
eretary  of  War,  this  plan  of  opem- 
ta  discussed  and  adopted.  Let  it 
efully  observed  that  it  was  to  the 
nd  of  a  new  army  in  the  field  of 

men,  to  be  employed  in  a  definite 
gn,  according  to  a  definite  plan  of 
ons,  that  Ocneral  Scott  was  to  be 
d.  The  President  and  Secretary 
lew  that  he  would  hold  it  to  be  Un- 
as and  unjust  to  Taylor  to  supersede 

his  command  of  the  small  force 
bich  he  had  entered  the  field.  When 
irroy  was  rmsed,  and  a  regular  cam- 
ras  to  be  entered  upon,  Scott  was 
<o  take  the  field. 

ihis  was  very  particularly  explained 
eral  Taylor,  in  a  letter  from  General 
lated  the  ISth  of  May,  which  passed 
inder  the  eye  of  the  Secretary,  and 
I  special  approval  before  it  was  dis- 
ci. And  two  things  are  to  be  par- 
y  noted  in  this  letter,  as  showing 
Bctly  the  main  points  in  the  arrange- 
•tween  the  General  and  the  Exec- 
Sovemment  were  understood  and 

npon.  One  of  these  points  was 
la  when  the  new  army,  or  the  prin- 
dumn,  could  be  placed  on  the  Bjo 
>;  the  other  was  the  time  when 
1  Beott  should  appear  there  to  su- 
I  Aylor  by  Msomii^  the  command. 


On  the  first  point,  the  letter  held  this  very 
preciM  languid : — 

"  I  feof  that  we  shall  not  be  aUe  to  pitt  on 
the  Rio  Granda,  with  onr  Mmost  efibits,  more 
than  ten  or  fflteen  tbonaand  vtdDnteen  1^  tba 
fo-H  tf  Stplembtr—tbe  bMt  period,  we  team 
here,  lot  the  coauaencement  of  openliMtf  be- 
yond, with  a  new  to  (he  conquest  of  a  peace." 

On  the  other  point  the  letter  held  lan- 
guage not  less  explicit  and  predse,  to  this 


"I  do  not  now  expect  to  reach  the  BJo 
Grande  maeh  ahead  of  the  heavy  reinforce- 
ments allnded  to  above,  or  to  assnme  the  Im- 
mediate  command  In  that  qoarler  before  my 

On  the  18th  of  May,  then,  it  was  per- 
fectly nndentood  by  the  President  and 
'  Secretary,  that  the  new  army  for  the  Rio 
!  Onnde  oould  not  probably  be  placed  tiiere, 
'  oif;anized  and  ready  for  operatiooa,  before 
)  the  let  of  September,  ana  that  it  waa  not 
.  worth  the  while  for  General  Scott  to  be 
there  to  assnme  the  command  much  in  ad- 
I  vance  of  the  new  army.  In  the  mean  time, 
they  knew  vety  well  that  he  was  not  idle 
or  unemployed,  and  that  his  proper  posi- 
tion, the  place  where  he  could  he  most 
efficient,  as  Commander-in-chief,  in  setting 
on  foot  and  urging  forward  the  necessary 
preparatjons  and  operations  for  the  coming 
campaign,  was  his  head-qaartcrs  at  Wash- 
ington. This  is  referred  to,  and  briefly 
sketched,  in  one  of  his  letters : — 


"  From  that  moment  [when  he  was  told  Io 
'  hold  himself  in  roadiness  for  this  service]  I 
)  have  occupied  myself  incessantly  with  the  vast 
I  preliminary  arrangements,  which  can  only  be 
made  advantageously  at  tliis  place,  through  the 
respective  chiefs  of  the  gaiteral  atafT — Che  Adju- 
tant General,  Quartermaster  General,  Com- 
misrary  General  of  Subsiatence,  Chief  of  Ord- 
nance, and  Sureeon  Generai.  1  have  been 
much  occupied  also  in  the  distribution  of  the 
quotas  of  volunteers  needed  among  Iho  several 
States  ;  in  apportioning  the  horse  to  the  foot; 
in  the  study  of  the  routes  of  inarch  and  water 
conveyances  for  the  several  bodies  of  troops  to 
the  best  points  on  the  frontiers  of  Mexico ;  in 
the  study  of  the  northern,  interior,  and  the 
southern  routes  of  that  Republic  ;  in  looking 
at  the  Deans  of  traoapM^on  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  and  to  and  beytmd  that  river  \  in  de\m- 
roining  the  depots  of  auppUes  ot  sU  vsiv>  qu^u 
aide,  &e.  &c.  As  these  nuttcnavnTCA^M^^v 
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President  and  Secretary,  as  to  the  Geuerai 
himself.  Their  interviews  and  discuasions 
had  been  frequent,  frank,  and  so  far  aa  1 
was  concerned,  without  reserve.  Ever 
thing  in  fact,  at  Washington,  in  refereni 
lo  the  projected  movement  and  campaigii, 
was  going  on  under  his  immediate  counsel 
and  direction.  Neither  Mr.  Polk,  though 
the  constitutional  head  of  the  army,  nor 
Ihe  Secretary  of  War,  knew  the  first  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet  of  mtlibiry  adeooe. 
Neither  of  them  had  the  slightest  awiuaint- 
anco  with  the  first  necRS.*arv  practical 
steps,  in  dtlaif,  to  he  taken  to  bring  the 
new  army  into  the  field,  with  the  necessary 
supplies  of  all  descriptions,  for  active  ojrer- 
ations.  They  depended  upon  General 
Scott,  the  real  Commander-in-chief,  and 
who  was  on  the  spot  for  su^estions  and 
nd\'ice  in  every  material  step  that  was  to 
be  taken.  The  labors  in  which  he  was 
actually  engaged,  with  their  knowledge 
and  approbation,  show  ooncluVivelv  that 
he  waa  the  soul  and  the  centre  of  all  the 
preliminary  arrangements,  and  practically, 
of  everything  that  was  projected  and  done 
to  set  this  campaign  in  motion. 

In  this  state  of  things,  it  may  well  be 
supposed  that  it  created  not  a  little  sur- 
prise on  the  part  of  General  Scott,  when 
he  was  told  on  the  evcningof  the  20th  of 
May,  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  that  much 
impatience  waa  felt  at  his  occupations  and 
delay  at  Washington.    He  understood,  and 
it  has  never  been  denied,  that  this  impa- 
tience was  felt,  or  pretended  to  be  felt, 
'  Prendent  and  the  Secretary. 
ivhat  occurred  on  the  18th, 
before,  when  a  tecotd  ^ea 


made  cf  the  facta,  pecfedly  well 
stood,  and  ao^uieseod  in  by  all  coo 
that  the  anny  was  not  expected  to  ht 
placed  on  the  Kio  Orvide  m  foree  before 
about  the  1st  of  September,  and  that  the 
General  wu  not  to  be  there  niiich  in  ad- 
vance of  the  troops.  Persocial  inierviews 
had  been  held  in  the  neaa  time,  and  it  mt 
perfectly  well  known  how  eSbclit«ly  aad 
indispensably  Genera]  Scott  was  employed 
at  Washington.  What,  then,  was  the  Bett- 
ing of  this  sudden  noliticatkin  of  the  di»- 
pleasure  of  the  President  and  SevKtuy, 
because  he  had  not  already  t«keD  his  d^- 
-.  for  the  Merican  frontier  ?  It  «» 
ml  certainly,  and  indicated  a  greil 
..ore  than  was  ejpreased.  The  at- 
c  uces  and  the  manner  in  whic^  Um 
ition  was  conveyed  to  the  Gtminl. 
H.C  it  a  rebuke,  and  it  was  intended  that 
should  receive  and  feel  it  as  snoh.  Il 
^as  saying  to  Otaiera]  Scott,  We,  yuursB- 
periors,  have  come  to  the  canclosioa,  tiM 
you  are  committing  a  bull  by  deloyine 
take  the  field;  They  knew  reiy  weU 
their  souls,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  ml 
committing  no  fault,  but  waa  actiMtly  KB- 
dering  the  Ouremment,  with  their  ow 
express  approval,  the  best  5erTk«.  in  lit 
best  place,  and  in  the  best  way ;  and  iltff 
know  that  he  could  not  fail  lo  feel  tta 
charge  as  an  indignily  and  an  insult.  Ikif 
expected  one  of  two  things  to  happen  tsM 
it — for  we  have  not  a  doubt  that  then*  ' 
resolution  of  the  Pre»dent,  already  Uto 
when  this  rebuke  was  prepared  for  Qeoai 
Scott,  was  to  withdraw  upon  sonw  pf  "" 
or  other,  if  he  could  safely  do  so,  hn 
and  promise  to  send  him  to  the  Geld:  itf 
expected,  either  that  he  would  prw^ 
and  perempWrily  decline  this  seniM* 
such  a  proof  of  the  treatment  he  fflrf* 
expect  lo  receive  from  them  when  i»  ■ 
field,  or  that,  with  the  frankness  of  »i* 
dier,  apt  to  be  "  sudden  and  quidtin^*  »r^ 
rel."  giving  utterance  to  his  hwiesl''"t  r. 
nationatagrossinsult  and  injury, he™'  i  ■,,-_ 
commit  himself  to  some  expresMJOfcak. — , 
which,  by  the  aid  of  the  cool,  caloM**!! 
ingenuity  of  the  Secretary,  the  Pw  »~ 

might  avail  himself,  as  an  apology  b 

change  of  purpose  in  regard  fa)  ll  jti 

mand  of  the  army.    The  plot  suc»  wi 

being  exactly  such  a  one  ae  suit"  ^ 

characteristic   cunning  of  ihp  ^ 

Harly  the   next   morning,  pa 


] 


Us  TrMtmefit  ^  Qenerd  Scott. 


1  addraned  a  ktter  to  the  Seore- 
hich  in  due  ttme,  though  not  irnme- 
.  was  seised  upon  as  affording  a  suffl- 
retext  for  the  treachery  wmch  the 
nut  had  heen  meditatinff . 
foregone  design  of  the  President 
matter  is  too  pkin  to  admit  of  qnes- 
nd  the  active  part  taken  hj  the 
vy  does  not  leave  us  at  liberty  to 
f  as  we  should  have  been  glad  to  do, 
I  was  not  cognizant  from  the  begin- 
F  that  design.  We  proceed  with 
position  of  we  case, 
ihe  very  outset  of  this  business,  on 
th  of  May,  an  understanding  was 
tween  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
eneral  Scott,  that  Gkneral  Wool 
be  called  on  to  take  the  command 
of  the  three  columns  destined  for 
asion  of  Mexico,  and  accordingly  he 
mediately  written  to  by  the  Secre- 
He  arrived  in  Washington  on  the 
nd  was  informed  by  General  Scott 
service  designed  for  him.  A  day 
afterwards,  probably  on  the  19th, 
told  by  the  Secretary  that  his  ulti- 
issignment  to  such  command  was 
il,  inasmuch  as  it  was  probable  that 
grenerals  might  be  authorized  and 
ted  for  the  army,  and  called  into 
from  the  States."  On  that  day, 
ith,)  a  Bill  was  introduced  into  the 
at  the  special  instance  of  the  Sec- 
of  War,  if  not  directly  drawn  by 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  two 
ajor-generals,  and  four  Brigadiers, 
)  regular  army,  and,  in  addition, 
ang  the  President  to  select  State 
is  for  the  command  of  the  volun- 
Here,  then,  was  a  disclosure  alto- 
unmistakable  in  its  import.  No 
e  of  the  regular  army  had  been 
ixed,  or  was  then  contemplated,  be- 
be'  filling  up  of  the  ranks  as  it  then 
;  and  yet  the  President  and  Secre- 
emandcd  two  new  Major-generals, 
ur  Brigadiers — ^not  for  the  volun- 
4t  was  proposed  that  the  President 
select  Generals  for  them  from  the 
—not  for  the  volunteers,  but  for  the 
r  army.  Nobody  can  doubt,  who 
m  the  pohtical  character  of  the  Ad- 
ation,  that  the  design  at  tliat  time 
make  these  appointments  chiefly,  if 
oily,  from  civil  and  pohtical  life,  and 
lisnch  new-made  officers  the  conduct 


of  the  war.  For  what  purpose  else  were 
they  to  be  created?  Not  certainly  to  be 
kept  at  home,  and  out  of  employment. 
And  alter  providing  Major-generals  and 
Brigadiers,  m  full  complement,  from  the 
States,  for  the  command  of  all  the  volun- 
teers, it  was  not  certainly  intended  to  place 
all  the  Major-generals  and  Brigadiers  of  the 
regular  service  in  the  field — numbering,  as 
they  then  would,  three  of  the  former  f to 
say  nothing  of  Brevets)  and  six  of  tne 
loctter,  to  command  a  body  of  not  mora 
than  7000  men — for  that  was  all  the  reg* 
ular  force,  as .  the  law  then  stood,  whidi 
would  be  brought  into  the  field  for  the 
contemplated  campaign.  Some  Generals, 
then,  were  to  be  left  at  home,  and  nobody 
can  be  stupid  enough  to  believe  that  they 
would  be  the  new-made  Generals.  The 
Secretary  told  General  Wool,  that  if 
this  project  of  a  law,  concocted  and  uived 
by  hmi,  was  passed,  it  was  doubtful  if  As 
would  be  em|Moyed  as  it  had  been  proposed 
he  should  be ;  and  we  have  not  a  doubt 
that  he  might  have  said  the  same  thing  to 
General  Scott  with  equal,  if  not  greater 
truth.  It  was  General  Scott,  no  doubt, 
at  whom  the  plan  was  mainly  aimed.  As 
soon  as  it  became  known  in  Washington 
in  the  political  circles  of  the  President's 
partisans  and  confidential  friends,  that  he 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  send  the  Gen- 
eral-in-chief  to  the  field,  a  clamor  is  well 
known  to  have  been  raised  aeainst  the 
policy  of  such  a  procedure.  This  clamor, 
so  far  as  it  came  to  the  General's  ears,  took 
the  direction  of  a  complaint  against  him 
for  his  delay  and  stay  in  Washington.  The 
real  meaning  of  the  whole  of  it  was, 
which  the  President  understood  very  well, 
that  he  was  committing  a  great  error  in 
proposing  to  give  General  Scott  an  op- 
portunity, in  some  brilliant  actions,  of 
**  conquering  a  peace  *'  in  this  Mexican 
business,  who  would  then,  it  might  be, 
with  the  prestige  of  his  victories  and  ex- 
ploits, turn  round  and  push  him,  and  his 
party,  from  their  stools.  Even  the  remote 
haz{u*d  of  such  a  consummation  was  to  be 
devoutly  avoided.  Mr.  Polk  was  of  this 
opinion,  and  hence,  beyond  all  question,  his 
sudden  change  of  front.  Hence  this  Bill 
thrown  into  the  Senate,  and  dry-nursed 
by  the  Secretary,  for  the  appointment  of 
new  Generals. 
It  is  true  that  they  irsk\A&.  to\>s  ^ 
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met  with  delay,  and  mptoma  of  oppo- 
sition were  manifest  Without  a  new 
batch  of  Gencrab,  tlit;  ■'resident  might  be 
farced,  after  aU.  to  se  .  General  Scott  to 
the  field.  Taylor  we  as  yet,  so  far  ns 
was  known  at  Washi  on,  comparatively 
untried,  and  it  was  U  9oon  to  determine 
that  it  would  do  to  iuli 
command  ef  a  large  a 
of  aa  important  cam  ,.  uul  or. 
point,  all  doubt  was  suuaenly  diapellea  uy 
the  news  of  his  splendid  Tictories  of  Re- 
aaca  de  la  Palma  and  Palo  Alto,  the  par- 
ticulars of  which  reached  Washington  on 
Tuc^ay,  the  24th.  The  resolution  of  the 
President  was  then  taken,  and  the  Secre- 
tary was  set  to  work  to  concoct  bis  letter 
of  the  25th.  Taylor  hud  now  sliown  him- 
self to  be  a  skillful  and  able  commander. 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  in  the  new 
campaign,  at  least  if  the  Preudent  should 
be  unable  to  ^ve  the  command  to  some 
new  pet  General  of  his  own  creation, 
might  be  safely  confided  to  him — espec- 
ially as  it  was  not  then  dreamed  of,  that 
hia  victories,  however  multiplied  and  glo- 
rious, were  going  to  make  him  a  danger- 
ous popular  candidate  for  the  immediate 
succession  to  the  Presidency.  On  this 
conclusion  it  was,  tliat  the  Secretary's  let- 
ter of  the  25th  of  May  was  written— a  let- 
ter, having  as  Jittle  to  do  with  truth,  can- 
dor, aad  honest  deahng,  as  any  that  Ma- 
cliiavelli,  or  Talleyrand,  or  Ignatius  Loyo- 
la, ever  wrote,  or  instructed  others  how  to 
write.  If  ever  language  was  employed, 
either  in  speech  or  oa  paper,  according  to 
the  Prince's  notion  of  its  true  use — to  dis- 

fuiae  or  conceal  the  real  sentiments  and 
esigns  of  the  party  using  it — it  was  so 
empjoved  on  this  occasion. 

Two  pretences  are  set  forth  in  tins  let- 
ter, as  the  grounds  on  which  the  President 
bad  determmed  to  keep  General  Scott  at 
itome.  First,  it  was  pretended  that  the 
rreaidvnt  had  discovered  that  the  Gen- 
«ra/'d  Jetter  of  the  21at  contained  "  t\\e 
most  offt-nsive  imputations  agMnsl  ihe  ¥..*-  \ 
ive    Government,"    and    w\vit\i   bai 


therefore  given  him  the  highest  displeas- 
ure. There  was  something  plau^ble  in 
this,  though  it  was  wholly  without  any 
real  foundation.  The  other  pretence  waa 
mei'ely  contemptible :  it  was  that  General 
Scott  e  object  in  writing  the  letter  of  the 
21st,  de^siring  ignobly  to  escape  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  command  in  the  field,  had 
been  to  induce,  or  compel,  the  President 
to  change  his  determination  of  sending 
him  to  Meiioo.  This  was  so  utterly  at 
variance  with  all  probability,  and  with  tlie 
known  tratji,  as  to  be  merely  ridicnlous. 
As  to  tlic  Grst  pretence,  that  was  bottom- 
1  Ou  it  studied  and  ingenious  pervereion 
f  the  language  and  plain  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  the  letter  of  the  21st. 

The  truth  is,  that  in  writing  thai  letter. 
General  Scott,  though  feeling  that  be  had 
suffered  an  egregious  indignity,  was,  A 
the  time,  so  far  deceived  in  regard  to  the 
real  motives  and  designs  of  the  President 
and  Secretary,  as  to  believe  that,  under 
the  influence  and  complaints  of  those  about 
them  to  this  effect,  they  had  really  begai 
to  feel,  at  least  in  some  degree,  the  im 
paticnco  they  expressed  on  account  of  hii 
deUjr  in  Washinglon.  Hs  gave  UmU 
credit  for  sincerity  ;  and  his  letter  was  m 
effort  to  remove  the  unfounded  and  injuri- 
ous impression  which  he  believed  wua  be- 
ginning to  possess  their  minds,  and  which, 
if  left  unchecked  and  subject  to  the  clamor 
against  him  out  of  doors,  would  grow  inU 
an  intolerable  evil,  not  merely  aimoyingb) 
him,  but  interfering  with  and  disturbing 
his  plans  and  operations,  and  utleriy  de- 
stroying his  efficiency,  and  perhaps  \k 
success,  in  the  arduous  service  he  bad  en- 
tered upon,  It  was  likely  to  begin  wilk 
driving  him  from  his  position  in  Wiih- 
mgton  before  his  necessary  prelimiaarT 
arrangements  could  be  half  compleul 
and,  I'ollowing  him  to  the  field,  coAipel  IM 
to  do  everything,  or  atU'mpt  everytluf 
there,  with  only  half  the  necessary  pit- 
caution  for  efficient  action  and  assured  Mfr 
ce.ss ;  and  of  course,  in  all  cases,  to  w»  . 
success,  if  at  all.  at  such  a  dreodfol  t"^  ^ 
unnecessary  cost  of  human  life,  us  oo 
maue  and  Christian  commander  v 
willingly  be  responsible  for.  Ooiiig  *■ 
field,  he  would  leave  his  superion  ft 
^ivm — -tVvjsft  who  had.  or  would  aft 
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ng  in  prejudice  amunst  him,  if  disposed 
o  prejudge  him  and  condemn  him  before- 
land,  would  not  fail  to  give  him  infinite 
rouble,  on  account  as  well  of  their  preju- 
lice  as  of  their  ignorance  of  military  affairs, 
ind  perhaps  to  bring  him  and  the  arms 
jid  honor  of  the  country  together,  into 
Li^race  and  degradation.  His  letter  was 
VTitten  expressly  to  deprecate,  and  if  pos- 
ible  to  counteract  and  remedy,  such  an 
mhappy  and  desperate  state  of  things. 
^o  honest  and  unprejudiced  mind  could 
rive  any  other  meaning  or  character  to  it. 
"  Not  an  advantageous  step  can  be 
aken,"  says  this  letter,  "in  a  forward 
aarch,  without  the  confidence  that  all  is 
veil  behind.  If  insecure  in  that  quarter, 
ID  General  can  put  his  whole  heart  and 
uind  into  the  work  to  be  done  in  front.  I 
m,  therefore,  not  a  little  alarmed — ^nay, 
rippled  in  my  energies — ^by  the  knowledge 
i  the  impatience  in  question."   *  *    *    * 

*  As  a  soldier,  I  make  this  assertion  with- 
out the  fear  of  contradiction  from  any 
yonesi  and  candid  soldier.  Against  the 
id  captandum  condemnation  of  all  other 
lersons — whoever  may  be  designated  for 
be  high  command  in  question — there  can 
>e  no  reliance  (in  his  absence)  other  than 
he  active,  candid  and  steady  support  of  his 
rovernment." 

It  was  in  this  connection,  and  directly 
>llowing  these  explicit  declarations,  that 
e  spoke  of,  and  deprecated,  "  a  fire  upon 
b  rear  from  Washington,"  while  he 
hould  be  engaged  with  the  enemy  in 
lexico.  This  fire  upon  him  had  been  be- 
nn  already  by  the  expression  of  a  most 
nreasonable  impatience  at  his  stay  in 
ITBshington ;  and  it  proceeded  from  the 
•resident  and  Secretary,  who,  from  their 
personal  knowledge  of  the  indispensable 
lecessity  of  his  engagements  at  generah 
Btead-quarters,  ought  to  have  met  and 
alenced  the  senseless  clamors  aorainst  him 
■om  without,  instead  of  yieldinjr  to  them 
aw  joining  in  them,  as  they  had  done — or 
*ofessed  to  do.  This  sort  of  treatment,  if 
t  Was  to  be  continued  when  he  should  be 
^  the  field,  would  be  "  a  fire  upon  his 
••i*,"  paralyzing  his  efforts  and  his  ener- 
■•8,  rostead  of  that  "  active,  candid  and 
**dy  support  of  his  Government,"  which 

•  kad  a  right  to  expect  and  demand.  To 
•ke.  his  plans  distinctly  known  to  the 
^^catire,  in  regard  to  bis  stay  in  Wash- 


ington, and  the  proper  period  for  his  de- 
parture, he  put  on  record,  in  this  letter, 
this  explicit  declaration  : — 

"  My  intentions  have  been,  after  making  all 
preliminary  arrangements  here,  to  pass  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  to  see,  or  to  assure 
myself  by  correspondence,  that  the  volnnteers, 
on  whom  we  are  mostly  to  rely  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  existing  war,  are  rapidly  assembling 
for  the  service ;  to  learn  the  probable  time  of 
their  readiness  to  advance  upon  Mexico;  to 
ascertain  if  their  supplies,  of  every  kind,  are 
in  place,  or  are  likely  to  be  in  place,  in  suffic- 
ient time ;  to  hasten  one  and  the  other ;  to  har- 
monize the  movements  of  volunteers,  and  mod- 
ify their  routes  (if  necessary)  so  that  all,  or  at 
least  a  sufficient  number,  sliall  arrive  at  the  in- 
dicated points  on  the  Mexican  frontier,  at  the 
best  penods,  and,  as  far  as  practicable^  about 
the  same  time."« 

Now  it  was  this  letter  of  General  Scott, 
sent  in  from  his  office,  a  room  in  the  War 
Department,  to  the  Secretary's  room  in  the 
same  building,  which,  after  four  days — 
the  news  of  Taylor's  victories  on  the  Rio 
Grande  having  arrived  in  the  mean  time — 
was  discovered  by  the  Secretary  to  be  a 
paper  "  reflecting  upon  the  motives  and'o6- 
jects  of  the  President  in  tendering  to  you 
[General  Scott]  the  command  in  Mexico," 
and  conveying  "the  strongest  suspicion, 
not  to  say  a  direct  imputation,  of  most 
unworthy  motives  in  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment— of  bad  faith  towards  yourself — of 
a  reckless  disregard  of  the  interests  of  the 
country — of  a  design  to  carry  on  a  war 
against  you,  while  you  are  sent  forth  to 
carry  on  a  war  against  the  public  enemy." 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm,  that  not  a 
line,  phrase,  word  or  syllable,  can  be  found 
in  General  Scott's  letter,  which  by  any  in- 
genuity can  be  tortured  into  a  reflection  on 
the  "  motives  and  objects  "  of  the  President, 
or  as  casting  upon  him  an  imputation,  or 
suspicion,  of  **  unworthy  motives^^^  of  "  bad 
faithj'  of  a  "  reckless  disregard  of  the  in- 
terests of  the  country,"  or  of  any  "  design  " 
whatever,  to  carry  on  a  war  against  Gen- 
eral Scott.  The  motives — the  faith — the 
desitrns— of  the  President  were  not  within 
the  possible  scope  of  the  plain  objects  of 
this  letter.  The  letter  assumes,  itv  ^^xl'i^\. 
good  faith,  that  the  President  awd  ^^^x^- 
tary  were  sincere  and  Yvonesl,  Wvoxx^  vers 
unreasonable,  in  the  iau\t  \\ve^  \ia.^  ^v 
gun  to  find  with  him ;  al  any  tcAa  XX* 
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sinccrit3r  and  honesty  in  the  matter  ore  in 
no  way  impeached  or  questioned.  And 
this,  undoubtedly,  is  tiie  very  mistake,  and 
the  only  mistake,  the  letter  mnlces.  If 
General  Scott  had  flatly  told  the  Presi- 
dent— Sir,  you  are  acting  towards  mo  from 
most  unworthy  motives,  and  in  bad  faith  ; 
I  understand  your  design  perfectly, 
which  is  nothing  Ic&a  than  to  find,  ormitke, 
aome  plausible  excuse  for  withdrawing 
from  me  your  tender  and  promise  of  the 
chief  command  in  Mexico ;  if  he  had 
said  this,  it  might  not  have  been  very  re- 
spectful to  the  Constitutional  Commander- 
in-chief,  but  it  would  have  been  literally 
true.  And  it  was  only  the  consciousness 
of  unworthy  motives,  and  bad  faith,  and 
a  dishonest  design,  which  enabled  tlie 
Preaident,  or  the  Secretary  jn  bis  behalf, 
to  fancy  that  they  could  discover  (iny  irapu- 
tations  of  ibe  sort  in  this  letter.  The 
charge  is  a  self-betrayal,  and  a  confeesioD 
of  guilt.  The  whole  cose  stands  just  here  : 
31tc  President  had  come  to  think  that 
sending  Oeneisl  Scott  to  Mexico  might 
result  m  endangering  his  own  succession, 
or  that  of  his  dynasty,  to  the  Presidency. 
He  resolved  to  endeavor  to  get  on  without 
bim  in  the  field,  and  to  keep  him  at  home, 
whcrL'  he  could  have,  without  any  hazard, 
all  the  benefit  of  hia  great  capacity  and 
experience  in  the  fonoalion  of  plans,  and 
in  the  home  management  of  detiiils  and 
operiitiona  for  prosecuting  the  war.  To 
some  new  Major-general,  if  he  could  get 
one — which  was  hia  first  plan — or  to  Gen- 
oral  Taylor,  oa  whom  he  settled  down  after 
Tiis  victories  on  the  Bio  Grande,  be  resolved 
to  intrust  the  command — at  least  of  the 
forces  destined  to  eater  Mexico  by  the  way 
of  tiiat  river. 

With  the  clear  eiposilion  which  we  have 
here  made  of  the  insincerity,  bad  faith, 
itnd  false  pretences,  practiced  towards 
OenemI  Scott  by  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, in  this  first  transaction,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  we  are  prepared  to 
enter  on  some  inquiry  into  the  treatment 
be  has  received  at  \i»  bands  since  he  has 
been  actually  in  the  field. 

And  the  first  inquiry  which  presents  it- 
self i-'i,  how  came  General  Scott  to  be  em- 
ployed at  all  in  the  field,  after  what  had 
tran.spired  in  May,  1846?  The  ciplaoa' 
[ioi\  is  not  difiicull. 
TAc  campaign  of  1846  was  ditt«i]^\o 


a  close,  and  peace  seemed  no  nearer  being 
obtained  than  when  the  war  begao.  The 
President  became  alarmed  at  last,  at  the 
obstinacy  of  the  enemy,  at  the  eoormous 
cost  of  tlie  war,  and  tbu  heavy  sacrifice  of 
life  made  in  prosecuting  it,  The  prospect 
was  a  gloomy  one,  and  the  Presiaent  wai 
in  deep  perplexity. 

On  the  1 1th  of  October  he  received  the 
news  and  particulars  of  the  capture  of 
Monterey,  after  three  days  of  banl  fight- 
ing, and  a  great  loss  of  life.  But  tliis 
victory,  any  more  than  previous  ones,  did 
not  bring  peace,  or  any  prospects  of  peac«. 
This  was  the  constant  disappointment  aSter 
every  victory,  and  every  successful  mor*- 
ment  of  the  army  ;  and  still  the  Govern- 
ment went  hoping  on.  and  expecting  ptacc 
from  the  next  ana  the  next  isolated  move- 
ment. They  thought  peace  would  cune 
if  Taylor  would  send  a  force  Va  take  tiuli- 
taty  possession  of  the  Stul«  of  TamauliuUi 
and  occupy  Tarapico,  and  they  aeiit  nin 
instructions  to  this  eifeet,  writien  on  Um 
day  on  which  he  began  the  balttes  of 
Monterey — the  22d  of  So  pie  tuber.  Two 
days  after  receiving  the  news  of  the  fallrf 
Monterey — the  13lh  of  October — iheMiR- 
atructiona  were  renewed,  and  Genenl  Tw- 
lor  was  informed  that  they  h:id  also  uiidff 
consideration  a  plan  for  investing  Vw» 
Cru7.  Finally,  on  the  22d  of  Octubtf. 
explicit  instructions  were  prepared  and  twot 
to  Taylor,  unless  it  should  materially  i»* 
terferc  with  his  own  plan  of  operatxiH. 
or  weaken  too  much  bis  present  posittA 
"  to  make  the  pecessary  amuigemrnbto 
having  four  thousand  men,  of  whom  fifMi 
hundred  or  two  thousand  should  bo  r» 
lar  troops,  ready  to  embark  for  Vat  H 
CruK,  or  such  other  destination  as  may  U  //, 
given  them,  at  the  earliest  practicable  p  ft 
nod."  As. 

But  at  this  period,  and  earlier  iodefi/^ 
the  President  was  Inboring  under  aiMtIf  A^ 
embarrassment,  besides  what  cotmcitd  U  , 
merely  the  successful  prosecution  of  * 
war.  Taylor  was  becoming  too  popiK 
and  was  already  much  talked  of  fof "' 
Presidency.  The  Government  was  e«Ui| 
tired  of  his  successes.  They  prampUj''*  . 
him  a  rebuke  for  his  temporaiy  irj»^  W  > 
the  capitulation  of  Monterey.  TlwJ  •  ^» 
vised  him  pretty  strongly  agimul  »"><  -— 
any  further  attempts  beyond  Mwrt^  ^- 
vW£,  for  the  expedition  to  Yen  (M  ^^ 
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cted  him  to  mwe  ih^  command 
Patterson  and  General  Worth, 
previooslj/by  an  order  from 
Tied  the  command  of  the  expe- 
Famaulipas  and  Tampico  to 
litterson.  And  thns  it  was 
arranged,  that  by  detaching 
>r'8  column  the  best  part  en 
or  an  enterprise  in  which  the 
ras  to  be  mven  to  another,  he 
eft  to  stand  merely  on  the  de- 
l,  so  far  as  they  could  see,  in  a 
lorious  inactivity.  At  the  same 
ist  be  observed,  that  the  pro- 
rprise  itself — ^that  of  investing 
with  four  thousand  men — ^was 
contemptible  in  a  military  pcmit 
rhe  notion  was,  that  the  city 
aken  with  that  force,  and  then, 
enough,  if  the  enemy  around 
I  lie  still,  the  Castle  of  San  Juan 
ight  be  starved  out.  And 
s  proposed  beyond ;  it  was  not 

the  Capital  by  way  of  Vera 
nly  to  take  Vera  Cruz,  as  Mata- 

Camargo  and  Monterey  had 
,  and  then  sit  down,  and  hope 
sace.  In  reply  to  these  notable 
le  Government,  General  Taylor 
jpartment,  that  he  would  march 

Victoria — the  capital  of  Ta- 
which  he  did  ;  and  would  send 
nt  to  garrison  Tampico ;  and  he 
n  hold  4,000  men,  of  which 
Id  be  regulars,  ready  to  embark 
3ruz  ;  but  he  warned  the  Gov- 
lat  these  4,000  men  must  be 

6,000  more  from  home,  if 
i  to  take  and  hold  Vera  Cruz, 
itle  of  St.  John  should  fall ;  and 
IS  any  purpose  of  marching  on 
.,  the  expedition  should  not  be 
I  with  less  than  25,000  men. 
lowever,  this  last  dispatch  could 
received,  which  was  dated  the 
»vember,  the  Executive  Govern- 
waked  up  to  the  necessity  of 
je  in  its  policy,  in  regard  to  this 
ow  professed  to  come  into  the 
pparently  with  entire  acquies- 
cordiality,  which  General  Scott 
urging  upon  it  in  four  several 
•  beginning  with  one  on  the  21st 


memorials  come  to  be  read  by  the 
will  testify  very  strongly  to  the  great 
icity  of  Genera]  Scott. 


October,  and  the  others  following  on  the 
12th,  the  16th  and  the  2l8t  of  November. 
This  measure  was  to  strike  directly  at  the 
Capital  of  the  Mexican  empire,  entering  by 
way  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  first  reducing  that 
city  and  the  Fortress  of  St.  John.*  Ue  set 
down  the  number  of  men  for  this  enter- 
pr&e  at  20,000  as  the  least  number,  and 
he  projposed  that  this  force  should  be  ratsed, 
inciudmg  Tolunteers,  by  addmg  ten  or 
twelve  new  rmments  of  reguSuv,  Bcod 
filling  up  ana  increaung  the  raidn  of 
the  Old  re^ments.  This  was  his  plan,  and 
in  the  night  of  the  IBth  of  November,  the 
General  recmved  an  intmiatioQ  that  he 
might  prepare  himself  for  the  field,  in 
reference  to  the  execution  of  it  On  the 
23d  he  received  his  written  orders,  and 
immediately  left  Washington  to  put  himself 
en  route  for  the  seat  of  war. 

And  here  two  thinffs  may  be  observed : 
First,  that  the  President  had  manifestly 
resolved  that  he  would  not»  willingly,  pot 
General  Taylor  in  the  way  of  winning  any 
more  battles.  By  the  orders  already 
given,  before  General. Scott's  plan  for  a 
march  to  the  city  of  Mexico  had  been  thus 
adopted,  Taylor  had  been  effectually  re- 
duced to  stand  on  the  defensive ;  and  on 
adopting  that  plan,  Taylor  was  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  next,  we  find 
the  President  seemingly  so  far  reconciled 
to  General  Scott,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
subordination  and  disrespect  of  which  he 
was  accused  in  the  preceding  month  of 
May,  as  to  call  him  to  the  field  for  the  high 
and  responsible  service  of  conducting  a 
large  army  to  the  Capital  of  Mexico.  It 
is  stifficient  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that 
at  this  time,  the  impression  was  nearly 
universal — so  fickle  is  popular  sentiment — 
and  shared  no  doubt  bv  the  President,  that 
General  Scott,  by  a  "  hasty  "  letter,  con- 
taining an  unlucky,  because  unstudied  ex- 
pression, though  in  all  else  a  letter  of 
characteristic  candor,  truth,  dignity,  and 
sterling  sense,  had  effectually  cut  himself 
off,  past  all  redemption,  from  any  preten- 
sions to  the  Presidency. 

Now  when  General  Scott  left  Washing- 
ton, everything  wore  a  smooth  and  fair  ap- 
pearance.    We  have  reason  to  know  that 

*  Geoeral  Scott  wanted  15,000  men  for  his  land- 
ing and  attack  on  Vera  Cruz  and  thr  Caatle  ;    but  if 
he  had  8,000  men  he  would  go  on.  tho\k%V\Vv«  «il- 
pected  to  be  obliged  IQ  mecl  viiid  ^^EkV  «i\£t%«  vxcoi 
at  his  laading. 
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livcTy  expresnon  and  promise  of  confidence 
find  support,  the  strangest  that  words  could 
be  founa  to  give  utterance  to,  were  tender- 
ed him  by  the  President.  It  was  his  own 
pl»n  ofconducUng  the  war,  just  as  he  had 
propounded  it,  that  was  adopted,  or  pro- 
fessed to  be,  with  unrcsen'ed  and  hearty 
Hipproral.  And  he  was  himself  to  com- 
mand in  the  campaign,  with  which  the  Ex- 
eculife  Goremment  at  Washington  was  to 
have  little  else  to  do,  than  take  care  that 
every  requisition  made  by  him  for  the 
enterprise,  whether  of  force,  or  of  supplies, 
•if  whatever  kind,  should  be.  as  far  as  possi- 
bie,  promptly  and  i^thfully  furnished. 
This  was  the  voluntary  and  solemn  ea- 
jragcment  of  the  President  and  Secretary 
of  War.  In  the  written  orders  with  which 
he  was  furnished,  scarcely  exceeding  half 
a  dozen  lines,  he  was  told  : — 

■'  It  ia  not  proposed  la  control  your  operations 
liy  (lelinitc  aitd  positive  instructions,  but  you  are 
left  to  prosecute  them  as  jmir  judgment,  under 
a  fuil  view  of  all  the  circumstanee*.  shall  dic- 
tate. The  work  is  before  you,  and  the  means 
frovidcd,  or  to  Im  provided,  for  accomplishing  it. 
t  is  committed  to  you  in  the  full  confidence 
that  you  will  oae  them  to  the  beet  advantage.'' 

It  was  in  the  full  confidence,  and  with 
tliu  buoyant  hopes,  inspired  by  treiitment 
iind  assuTEinces  apparently  so  full  of  gen- 
erosity, undoubtiug  trust  and  implicit  reli- 
ance, that  General  Scott  took  the  field  in 
<M>mmand  of  an  expedition,  first  for  the 
prompt  reduction  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz, 
and  the  strong  Fortress  of  St.  John,  and 
then  for  ii  victorious  march  upon  the  Mex- 
ican Capital.  Aud  who  now  could  be 
made  to  believe,  but  for  facts  too  flagrant 
and  notorious  for  contradiction  or  dbpute, 
that  at  the  very  moment  of  dismissing 
Oenora!  Seott  to  his  command,  with  all 
these  protestations  and  promises  of  implicit 
confidence  and  full  and  vigomiis  support, 
the  President  had  asked  for,  and  received, 
from  another  source,  and  had  actually  ap 
proved  and  adopted,  another  plan  of  mili- 
tary operations  in  Mexico,  in  some  material 
j'cspects  different  from,  inconsistent  with, 
and  opposed  to  that  of  General  Scott ;  and 
was  then  actually  under  promise  and  en- 
gagement to  the  individual  from  whom 
this  plan  emanated,  a  citizen  in  civil  life, 
to  give  bim  the  command  in  Mexico,  over 
General  Scott,  aijd  all  othera,  by  m&king 


him  a.  Lieutenant-gen  era],  and  to  do  this  bb 
soon  as  the  assent  of  Congress,  then  about 
to  meet,  could  be  vbtained !  The  eettlvd 
purpose  and  the  perfect  good  faith  with 
which  IhLj  engagement  was  made,  are 
shown  in  the  fact  of  the  open  and  strcDU- 
ous  efforts  made  by  the  President,  and  his 
partisans  and  friends,  through  the  whole 
ensuing  session  of  three  months,  to  pu^ 
a  measure  through  Congress,  by  which  he 
should  be  enabled  to  carry  his  ondertAling 
into  effect.  A  more  bold  and  sbaEoelesi 
game  of  deception,  falsehood  and  purposed 
treachery,  than  this  towards  General  Scotl, 
was  never  played,  by  any  man,  or  Mt  of 
men,  in  any  government,  however  corrupl, 
degraded  and  debased,  on  the  face  of  Uw 
globe. 

But  we  must  not  leave  this  matter  to 
rest  in  generaUtiea.      We  must   come  U 
particulars.    The  war  policy  of  the  Execu- 
tive Government  was  especially  voidllatiiig 
and  uncertain  along  in  the  autunan  of  1840. 
They  did  not  know  what  to  do.     They 
settled  and  unsettled  plans  in  quick  suc- 
cession.    Even  their  projected  cxpedicini 
to  Vera  Cruz  with  4,000  men,  was  not  i 
fixed  purpose.     The  order  to  General  Tij- 
lor,  (^  the  22d  October,  was  to  hold  llie 
4,000  men  "ready  to  embark  for  Vm 
Cruz,  or  such  other  deatinalion  (m  moy  if 
gietn  Ihem."     And  it  is  quite  certain  thai 
after  that,  for  a  period,  the  coDclusjon  wu 
to  stand  still  and  do  nothing.    A  wriur, 
known  to  speak  by  the  book,  wrote  fnm     \ 
Washington  to  the  New  York  Joumslrf    , 
Commerce,  on  the  7th  of  November:—  k^ 
"  There  will  be  no  expensive  moveoxM  a^ 
— no  energetic  movements — made  bttoHf^ 
the    meeting  of  Congress.     •  •  •    "^  h  f 
whole  responsibility  of  further  action  J   fc- 
he  thrown  upon  Congress."      And  w ' ' 
as  the  11th  of  November,  the  SecitOlf 
of   War  answered  an  application  fnnl    t^ 
gentleman  in  Kentucky,  who  proposed  If 
ntisea  company  of  roluDteersforaredWP   ki. 
regiment  then  in  Mexico,  by  saying,—'* 
is  not  contemplated  to  fill  up  the  n^ 
ments    that    have    been    reduced.    T" 
amount  of  force  already  in  sen'iee  is  iesir 
ed  sufficient  for  the  prosecution  of  the  ^*t. 

But,  somehow,  a  sudden  change  a" 
over  these  gentlemen  ;  for  on  the  16lli» 
November,  only  Jine  dai/t  after  the  Sm» 
tary's  letter  to  Kentucky,  an  order  •» 
reqiiisi^on  WBS  issued  by  him  for  wk  •* 
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1  regimeiitB  of  Tolimteisn  to  lenre 
tlie  war  1  This  was  two  days  be- 
aoeral  Scott  received  his  first  intuna- 
at  lie  might  be  called  to  the  field, 
bad  wrought  this  sadden  and  extra- 
J  change  ?  Two  of  General  Scott's 
ttls  were  then  before  the  Govern- 
had  they  suddenly  yielded  their  ooa- 
■  to  his  arguments  ?  Was  it  then, 
on  the  18th,  qr  was  it  on  the  28d 
tember,  when  he  receiyed  his  final  or- 
le  real  purpose  of  the  Govemmttit, 
d  faith,  to  adopt  kiis  plan  of  cam- 
and  was  it  with  a  view,  boHmJUiB, 
execution  of  this  plan,  that  tibese 

f'ments  of  volunteers  were  called 
ten  regiments  more  of  regulars 
mmediatSy  demanded  from  Con- 
If  such  was  not  the  real  intention, 
'eneral  Scott  was  basely  chested  and 
id;  and  that  it  was  not— except 
pently,  and  as  SLpii  oiler — ^is  demon- 
from  incontestible  facts.  We  call 
)E  Bknton  to  the  stand  as  a  witness, 
»r  to  his  testimony  at  large,  given 
Senate  of  the  United  States  on  the 
f  January,  1847.  It  may  be  found 
[Congressional  Globe  of  that  date. 
Benton  was  in  Washington  on  the 
November,  as  appears  by  a  pub- 
letter  of  his  of  that  date.  He  re- 
hat  the  day  after  his  arrival  in 
igton,  he  called  on  the  President, 
en  asked  him  to  give  him  a  plan  for 
ure  conduct  of  the  war.  "  I  gave 
im,"  says  the  Senator,  "first  in 
,  face  to  face,  and  afterwards  in 
• ;  and  here  it  is — [holding  up  a  roll 
er] — ^for  I  chose  to  retain  the  orig- 
r  myself,  while  sending  a  copy  to 

Benton  refused  to  reveal  what  his 
ras,  in  detail,  but  so  much  he  does 
That  his  plan  was  different  from 
'  either  General  Taylor  or  General 
both  of  whose  plans  he  disapproved 
ondemned;  that  he  would  have 
a^  to  do  with  either,  and  especially 
lid  have  nothing  to  do  with  an  "  at- 
pon  the  idle  and  solitary  Castle  of 
lan  of  Ulloa ;"  that  his  plan  **  looked 
mli  and  promised  an  issue  ;*'  that  his 
Mexico  would  support  itself ;  that 
to  be  a  union  of  policy  and  of  arms, 
omacy  and  of  battle — ^peace  for  the 
party  in  Mexico,  and  "  endless  war" 


for  the  war  party ;  thai  hk  plan  required 
"a  head  to  the  army  oat  keadio  the 
whole  body" — and  this  waste  be  sup- 
plied, and  all  difBculties  about  ratdk  avoid- 
ed, by  the  oreatiim  of   a  LnursvAirr- 

Mr.  Benton  further  relates,  that  his  plan 
was  APPBOYXD  by  the  President ;  and  to 
show  that  it  was  adoftbd  also,  and  agreed 
to  be  carried  into  prompt  and  complete 
execution,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  eveiy 
other  plan,  Mr.  Benton  still  further  relates, 
that  the  President  tendered  to  him  the 
office  of  Lieutenant-general — contingent 
only  on  obtaining  the  aothori^  of  Con- 
gress for  creating  such  an  officer — bbA 
that  he  agreed  to  accept  the  appointment. 

And  we  have  abundant  proof  that  the 
President  adhered  fiimlv  and  pertinacious- 
ly to  lus  adoption  of  Mr.  Benton's  plan 
<n  a  campaign,  and  to  his  understanding 
and  solemn  agreement  with  that  gentle- 
man. The  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  recommended  the  increase  of  the 
regular  army  by  ten  regiments.  On  the 
29th  of  December,  the  President  sent  in 
a  special  Message  to  Congress,  urguur 
prompt  action  on  this  recommendation,  and 
asking  authority  for  the  '/  appointment  of 
a  general  officer  to  take  command  of  all 
our  forces  in  the  field."  It  was  in  refer- 
ence to  this  "general  officer,"  that  Mr. 
Benton's  explanation  and  avowals  were 
made ;  it  was  the  Lieutenant-general  in 
question.  The  Ten  Regiments  Bill  was 
clogged,  and  its  passage  delayed,  by  the 
obstinate  efforts  of  the  President's  friends 
to  carry  the  Lieutenant-general  along  with 
it,  or  upon  it  as  a  rider.  And  when  this 
effort  failed  in  the  House,  a  Bill  was 
promptly  presented  in  the  Senate  by  Gen- 
eral Dix,  for  the  appointment  of  a  Lieu- 
tenant-general, eo  nomine.  This  Bill  was 
urged  with  all  the  strength  and  zeal  of  the 
peculiar  and  confidential  friends  of  the 
President  and  Secretary  of  War.  And, 
finally,  when  this  failed,  another  mode  of 
reaching  this  object  was  resorted  to.  The 
House  had  in  January,  by  a  vote  of  120 
to  90,  refused  to  give  the  President  au- 
thority to  appoint  a  Lieutenant-general ; 
and  before  the  close  of  the  session,  this 
body  had  been  so  disciplined  by  Execu- 
tive appliances,  as  to  give  the  President 
power  in  a  Bill  for  the  appointment  of  ad- 
ditional general  officers,  to  &e&v(^XA  ^soij^ 
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assi^  one  of  bis  new  junior  Major-gen- 
erals to  take  rank  above  his  seniors,  and 
be  the  Commander- in- chief  in  Mexico. 
The  Senate  disagreed  to  this  provision,  and 
it  was  only  in  the  last  hours  of  the  session, 
on  the  5d  of  March,  that  the  House  gave 
up  the  point. 

Thus  strictly  and  earnestly  did  the 
President  adhere  to  his  engagements  nith 
Mr.  Benton,  and  to  his  plan  for  conducting 
the  war  in  Mexico.  Nor  did  his  cfibrts  stop 
here.  The  Bill  for  the  appointment  of 
new  Major-generals  was  passed,  and  Mr. 
Benton  was  promptly  appointed  a  Major- 
general,  and  a  commission  tendered  to  him. 
A  serious  design  was  entertained  of  finding- 
in  existing  laws,  or  pretending  to  tind,  or 
of  assuming,  authority  in  the  President, 
to  assign  Mr.  Bentoo  to  the  command  over 
Generul  Scott,  and  nil  others  in  Mexico,  in 
spite  of  the  refusal  of  Congress  tosanctJoD 
such  a  proceeding.  Mr.  Benton  signitied 
to  the  President,  in  a  note,  with  charac- 
terislic  modesty,  that  his  acceptance  of 
hb  commission  would  depend  on  the  ques' 
tion,  whether  he  should  have  "the  com- 
mand of  tho  army,  and  authority  to  sign 
prelimiuoiies  of  peace."  And  to  this  tLe 
PrMident,  on  the  9th  of  March,  replied : — 
'■  ImTtii'diiiicly  after  your  nomination  as 
Major-g-eneral  had  been  confirmed  by  the 
Seiiaii-,  I  rarefuUy  examined  the  question, 
whether  I  possessed  the  power  to  dcMg- 
nale  you — a  junior  Major-general — to  the 
chief  command  of  the  array  in  the  field. 
The  result  of  this  eiomination  is,  1  am  con- 
strained lo  say,  a  settled  conviction  in  my 
mind,  that  such  power  has  not  been  con- 
ferred upon  mc  by  existing  laws." 

Never  was  a  schenie  of  treachery  more 
pertinaciously  prosecuted  than  this  of  the 
Presititnt's  towards  General  Scott.  And 
it  was  a  scheme  of  treachery  and  bad  faith 
which,  in  active  and  labored  efforts  to  con- 
nummate  it,  covered  the  whole  period  of 
time  from  the  18th  of  November,  when 
he  informed  him  tbnt  he  might  prepare  for 
the  field,  down  to  the  9th  day  of  March, 
wiien  he  was  actually  engaged  in  disem- 
Ijarking  his  troops  for  the  attack  on  Vera 
Cruz,  Nor,  though  the  particular  scheme 
of  treachery  finally  fell  through  on  the  lat- 
ter day.  did  the  disposition  and  will  of  the 
Executive  Government,  to  wo\md,  insult, ,  ,. 
■  gleet,  disappoint,  and  betray  GftnetaXW 
mi,  ever  desert  them,thtovigl[\\iva'w\io\ft\ 
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campaign,  down  to  the  end  of  a  series  of 
achievements  almost  unpaisUeled  in  the 
ucnals  of  war,  when  they  consumnuUed 
their  infamous  treatment  of  bim,  and  grat- 
ified tbetr  venom  and  their  spleen,  by  £*■ 
missing  him — ignomimously  they  intended 
it  to  be — from  nis  command,  snd  banding 
him  over,  as  a  criminal,  to  a  military  lo- 
qui»tion,  compounded  and  padtied  l^ 
themselves,  m  its  majority,  so  as  exactly  U 
fit  it  to  the  malignant  uses  which  it  was  de- 
signed to  subserve. 

That  this  scheme  of  treachery — tbe  do- 
sign  to  supersede  General  Scott,  both  in  tot 
command  and  in  his  plan  nf  campugn— 
eidsted  In  the  beginning,  when  he  was  fiiM 
ordered  to  take  the  field  and  his  plan  pre- 
tended to  be  approved  and  adopted,  anil 
every  protestatjon  made  of  confidence  and 
support,  admits  of  no  doubt  from  the  tw- 
cimony  of  Mr.  Benton,  and  the  dates  ht 
gives  us.  He  was  in  Washington  nrlyJD 
November;  his  first  inlerview  witfa  the 
President  on  the  subject  of  his  plans.  «u 
the  day  after  hb  arrival — not  later,  ea- 
tainly,  than  the  10th  ;  and  so  laJchig  vat 
they,  that  no  time  was  required  for  deSkfr 
ration.  They  were  approved  and  adopU^ 
and  he  was  to  be  made  a  LieuteDnnt'gWv- 
rnl,  to  parry  them  into  escculion. 

And  here  the  qucj^tion  prtsenls  iliel/,— 
Why  was  General  Scott  dispatched  t«(te 
field,  as  if  for  the  prosecution  of  anotW  I 
and  a  different  plan  of  hia  own,  if  tbepvi 
pose  all  the  time  was  to  supersede  lit  ft 
and  his  plan,  by  Mr.  Benton  and  Auftefi 
as  soon  as  the  necessary  autboritynrilft 
be  obtained  ?     To  our  mind,  tbeaiunril 
not  dilScuIt.    Mr.  Benton's  plan,  it  i 
fest,  contemplated  an  invasion  of  Ut^ 
at  some   pomt  on  the  Gulf  coast, 
march  upon  the  Capital,  as  General  SeM^ 
did,  though  by  way  of  being  orisTiiaLl' 
would  leave  "  the  idle  and  soliiarr  C»al*" 
San  Juan  of  Ulloa"  standing  oncooqna* 
in  his  van  I     He  would  require  mociidl 
same  force  in  the  field  that  General  3wU» 
quired,  for  a  movement  towards  lie  C^ 
tal.     It  would  probably,  however,  bel* 
in  the  winter,  or  the  lime  might  run  ifvH 
into  the  spring,  before  the  President  torn 
obtain  the  necessary  authority  for  ut^ 
him  to  the  field,  and  it  was  quite  import^ 
that  as  much  of  the  force  reqiured  In  lA 
coviVi  \ie  Mi'teiAwl  in  the  mesn  U* 
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for  hit  nae.  Gflneral  Boott  wm  u 
ua  M  aaj — perhapa  'th«  beat  of 
be  hia  loam  IcMM,  and  hk  Me»- 
}  prepare  the  way  for  his  eommg. 
lo,  Genenl  ScMt'i  indepMident 
[  niudag  Verft  Cms  and  the  Caa- 
John,  wbether  iMily  attempted  or 
aecompliahed,  wonld  in  no  way 
J  mteiMre  with  hia,  Hr,  Benton'a, 
jinal  plsn  <tf  opei&tiona.  If  the 
ire  done)  rery  weU^-^thongh  kg 
A  do  it  i  and  if  not  done,  it  would 
la  well,  since  he  would  oat  aoroaa 
me  inexplicable  way,  for  the  Capi- 
.  he  wanted  was  to  hare  his  force, 
of  it  as  miffht  be,  at  some  point 
last  nearest  uie  capital,  at  as  early 
I  poeuble.  He  &dtered  himself 
plainly  intimated  in  hia  apeeoh — 
a  he  shonid  take  the  field  and  the 
1,  it  would  be  quite  agreeable  to 
Scott,  bong  only  a  Major-general 
would  be  a  Lieutenant,  to  remain 
I  ordera  as  a  "  fighting  Qeneral !" 
be  obeerred,  moreover,  that  by 
General  Scott  to  the  field,  the 
e  Oovemnient  secured  to  itself 
native  plan,  and  an  alteniaUve 
der-in-chief,  in  case  the  scheme  of 
ing  him  in  the  command  should 
'  turn  out  a  failure.  In  this  con- 
too,  it  is  as  well  to  say  that  it  is 
sec,  why  it  was  not 

of  any  particular  importance  at 
ton,  along  during  the  winter,  and 
IS  the  prospect  Uated  of  sending 
»n  to  Mexico,  whether  Vera  Cruz 
Castle  of  San  Juan  should  be 
r  not.     It  was   not   in   ki»  pro- 

And  this,  much  better  than  the 
f  of  War  does  in  his  letter  of  the 
Ipril,  accounts  for  the  neglect  and 
r  the  Department  to  furnish  Oene- 
with  the  supplies  for  this  work 
sd  been  promised  him — why  ten 
nsport  ships  from  the  north  were 
to  him,  why  he  received  only  half 
iber  of  surf  boats  required,  and 
the  signing  of  the  capitulation  of 
and  Castle,  only  about  one  fifth 
nege   train,    stipulated   for,    bad 

ixpoeition  we  have  now  made  of 
.  relation — so  false,  hollow  and 
i — in  which  the  Execative  Govern- 
ml  towards  Qeoerai  8oott  and  bie  | 
xa  rx  mnr  laiaxa.  35 
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plan  of  operalkm  in  Hesieo,  is  suffleunt 
to  enable  us— and  our  readers,  wa  tras^— 
to  put  at  its  true  value  the  estimatioa  in 
which  we  ought  to  hold  the  Secretary's 
Letter  of  the  Slat  of  April,  and  his  stale- 
ments  of  foots  and  materials  used  both  in . 
defence  and  in  crimination ;  and  especially, 
to  enable  us  to  estimate  tml^  the  langoage 
of  Ujtmd  taaoceace,  in  which  he  has  so 
fre<^  indulged.  Hear  how  the  Secretary 
of  War  talks — as  if  he  were  an  Israelite 
indeed,  without  guile  I  ' 

"  In  eonclaaion,  I  rosy  be  permitted  to  say, 
that,  u  one  of  the  President's  advisers,  1  bad  a 
JUI  *We  in  the  respoosibility  of  the  a^  which 
assigned  you  to  the  eamaWDd  cf  our  araiies  in 
lleaico.  I  felt  interesledi  even  more  tbui  na- 
tnially  sppemined  to  dit  dficlsl  pasiUon,  that 
success  sad  gUtrj  abouU  sianaliis  ynor  ope- 

— '— -     ■•— '-■ ^-^ 0  your  aid 

'arDepait- 
didnothar. 
moniie  with  the  full  aad  fur  discba^  of  this 
duty.  I  know  it  has  been  foithfnlly  p*rfonned. 
There  sre  some  men,  for  whom  enough  cannot 
be  done  to  make  them  giatefal,  or  even  just, 
unless  acts  of  sabservleney  and  personal  d^ 
vntednna  are  scperadded.    From  yon  I  ex- 

rieted  bare  justice,  bat  have  been  diiappointed. 
have  found  you  iny  sccuser." 

Kow,  m  the  face  of  this  doleful  strain 
of  complaint,  und  show  of  suffering  virtue, 
there  is  likely,  we  think,  to  be  found  dwell- 
ing in  the  public  mind,  and  finding  a  voice, 
too,  in  public  speech,  certain  significant, 
and  it  may  be  awkward  queries,  which  it 
were  well,  perhaps,  if  the  Secretary  would 
prepare  himself  to  answer,  that  is  to  say, 
if  he  expects  to  gain  much  credit  for  his 
Popular  Appeal  agtunst  Oeneral  Scott  be- 
yond that  of  having  the  abihty  to  maintain 
a  desperate  cause  with  desperate  and  reck- 
less cunning  and  ingenuity.  What  has  the 
Secretary  to  say  to  a  few  plain  questions 
of  this  sort  ? 

Were  you  cognizant  of  the  underplot, 
laid  and  matured  before  Oeneral  Scott 
was  sent  to  the  field,  by  which  he  was  to 
be  superseded  in  command,  and  in  his 
plan  of  operations,  by  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Benton  as  Lieu  tenant- general  ?  Did 
you  abet  and  aid  in  that  plot?  Did  you 
use  your  efforts  and  influence  with  Gq&- 
gress  to  procure  ita  aaaeul  \a  "Una  wAx^^ 
project?  When  you  ■wbto  ^aljifi^  -^(m: 
"  fiul  share"  ia  b&ving  Qr«acsn!L  ^^oU.  « 


'  ^no 
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signed  to  I  he  commaDd  in  Mexico,  and  were 
feeling  bo  " interested"  for  his  "success 
and  glory,"  did  you  know  that  it  was  in- 
tended, and  did  you  intend,  that  he  should 
be  superseded  at  the  earliest  day  possible  ? 
Did  General  Scott  understand  from  you 
explicitly,  that  he  was  sent  to  Mexico  in 
good  failh.  to  eiecute,  at  his  own  discre- 
tion, his  own  plan  of  reducing  Vera  Cruz 
and  San  Juan  d'Uiloa,  and  then  marching 
on  the  Mexican  capita!  ?  If  ao,  was  there 
at  the  time,  a  syllable  of  honest  truth  in 
the  assurances  thus  given  him?  IE  Mr. 
Benton's  plan  was  preferred  by  you,  who 
proposed  to  let  "  the  idle  and  solitary  Cas- 
lie  of  San  Juan  of  UUoa"  alone,  were  you 
then  particularly  "interested"  to  have 
General  Scott  reduce  it?  How,  in  this 
particular,  did  your  feelings  "  harmonize 
with  the  full  and  fair  discharge  of  your 
duty"  to  General  Scott?  If  General 
Scott  wanted  certain  largo  transport  ves- 
sels from  the  north,  and  wanted  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  surf  boats,  and  a  large 
siege  trmn,  when  Mr,  Benton  did  not  want 
any  of  them,  and  you  preferred  Mr,  Ben- 
ton's pUn  of  operations  to  General  Scott's, 
how  aid  it  "  harmoiiite  with  the  full  and 
fair  discharge  of  vour  duty"  to  General 
Scott,  to  funiisli  him  with  these  useless 
supphes  ?  Did  you  inform  General  Scoti, 
in  any  way,  or  at  any  time,  of  the  plot,  or 
design,  to  supersede  him  in  the  command  ? 
Was  it  honest  to  send  him  off  in  igno- 
rance of  it?  If  this  design, known  to  you 
at  the  time,  did  not  command  your  ap- 
proval, did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  express, 
or  feel,  any  indignation  at  being  made  the 
chief  instrument  in  playing  oft  so  gross  a 
cheat,  such  a  piece  of  dastardly  treachery, 
on  General  Scott — in  whose  "  success  and 
glory"  you  were  so  deeply  "  inl^rested  ?" 
Did  you  remonstrate — did  you  threaten  to 
throw  up  your  office  ? 

We  think,  when  the  Secretary  shall 
have  answered  these  signiGcant  questions, 
and  some  others  like  them,  which  will  be 
found  in  (he  mind  of  every  intelligent  per- 
son who  understands  the  facts  of  the  case, 
and  shall  have  answered  them  satisfacto- 
rilv,  that  it  will  be  quite  time  enough  then 
for  him  to  expect  to  be  heard  with  favor, 
or  even  with  patience,  by  an  enlightened 
country,  either  in  an  attempted  vindication 
of  the  conduct  of  the  Executive  Govem- 
meiit  (oiranJ4  Oencrol  Scott,  kb  the  Com- 


mander of  our  forces  in  tlm 
bringing  criminaljng  or  scanda 
against  the  military  conduct  an 
of  that  eminent  soldier. 

Our  remaining  space  does 
to  notice,  as  we  could  wish  to 
rctary's  manifesto  of  the  31 
From  the  opening  paragraiA 
closing  sentence,  facts  are  eatb 
misapplied,  or  perverted  ;  ft 
tions  are  made,  false  premise 
and  false  mferencea  drawn. 
terials  for  a  full  exposition  of 
dinary  paper,  though  well  b 
Secretary,  are  not  yet  at  ou 
In  the  mean  time,  little  more  ( 
sary,  than  to  let  that  docuK 
in  the  light  of  the  plain  relal 
which  we  have  now  laid  befo 
ers.  Only  let  it  be  reme 
General  Scott  was  sent  to  H 
scheme  already  laid  and  mat 
Executive  Government,  for  bi 
superseding  him;  and  "the 
disappointments,  injuries  an 
charged  to  have  b*en  inflie 
win  be  seen  to  be  only  the 
necessary  sequenta  of  that  a 
of  imposition  and  fraud.  Il 
purpose — and  we  are  sure  i 
General  Scott's — to  hold  the 
ment  responsible  for  any  fei. 
accidental  or  unavoidable, 
ilways   occur.      Only  let   the 


sho 


t  failuT 


irfirf  c 


The  Executive  Government 
sire  or  mean  to  furnish  Ge 
or  allow  him  to  supply  him 
chief  of  staff  in  the  departme 
and  Correspondence,  such  as  ', 
and  was  entitled  to  have,  and 
be  at  once  an  accomplished  ol 
lidcntial  friend,  and  a  prati 
They  preferred  to  compel  lui 
they  could,  to  write  everylh 
amidst  the  distractions  of  hi 
and  thus  take  the  chance  of  c 


I   the  hip 


«-ith   . 


the  true  reason,  peti 
temptible  as  it  may  seem,  w 
fused  to  give  him  an  Assistai 
general- — whether  major  or 
he  had  asked  them  to  do.  1 
him  such  an  officer,  though 
vacancy-— unless  he  would  I 
Ihcir  choice,  and  not  of  his  O' 
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of  hit  own  selection  in  this 
I  Wool  had  a  captain.  Soott 
neither.    And  they  have  the 

to  put  their  refosal  on  the 

of  their  delicate  regard  for 

rank  in  the  army — they  who 

broken  the  spirit  of  the  whole 

ir  repeated  and  shameful  yio- 

ri^nts  of  rank  m  hehalf  of 
vontes — they  who  regretted 
I  that  they  conld  not  send  a 
general  to  the  field  with  rank 
BniorsI* 

leral  Scott,  at  an  early  period, 
Biges  against  a  GenenJi  and 
officer,  "for  conduct  endan- 
igh  degree  the  success  of  the 
kmpaign/'  no  notice  was  taken 
I— either  then  or  ever— except 
limp  up  the  ahsurd  apology 
iect  and  insult,  that  officers 
the  time,  be  spared  from  the 
na  Vista,  to  form  a  court; 
cattle  was  not  fought  for  a 
^e  charges  were  received  in 
and  was  no  more  anticipated 
»f  at  the  time,  than  a  battle  in 
f  the  moon !  But  this  Gene- 
Item,  were  favorites  at  Wasb- 
elieve;  and  the  Government 
hat  time  particularly  "  inter- 
labling  or  assisting  General 
ntain  the  necessary  discipline 

They  were  then  pushing  the 
3neral. 

1  in  the  same  way,  and  about 
ime,  they  manifested  their 
and  support"  of  General 
a  impertinent  intermeddling 
the  most  sacred  rights  of  a 
Q  the  field,  conducting  a  crit- 
i — that  of  selecting  his  own 

of  particular  corps.  This 
e — that  of  Colonel  Harney — 

while  General  Scott  could 
em  duty  wliere  he  believed 
the  service  required  it,  it  was 
lerous  nature  to  do  the  small- 

to  any  meritorious  officer. 
was  seized  on  as  a  fit  occasion 

try  MVB,  evasively,  there  was  do 
ihe  nuiK  of  Major. "  An  Act  p&ssed 
i  1^16,  aaihorizing  four  additional 
Wls-general.  It  was  perfectly  com- 
retifitent,  and  proper,  to  nominate 
e«  or  all,  if  the  good  of  the  service 
mk  of  Htiot  by  bnsvet. 


for  an  elaborate  rebuke,  conceived  in  ntter 
ignorance  of  aU  military  nsase,  nuit  by 
way  of  showing  how  the  "feehnga  of  the 
(3k)vemm6nt  "harmonised  with  the  full 
and  fiedr  (Usoharge  of  their  duty"  towards 
the  General  they  had  sent  to  the  field  irith 
every  protestati<m  of  confidence  and  mp- 
port 

We  have  spoken  already  of  the  utter 
failure  of  the  Government  to  furnish  Gen- 
eral Scott  with  transport  vessels  of  proper 
size,  with  surf  boats,  and  with  a  siege 
train,  accordiog  to  promise.  The  fact  of 
the  jfoilure  is  not  denied,  and  the  main  ex- 
cuse for  it  isp  that  the  requisitions  were 
too  lai^.  Mr.  Polk  and  Governor  Morcn 
draw  on  Umr  great  military  ezperience»  to 
determine  the  question  of  supj^ies  for  the 
siege  and  reduction  of  the  second  meet 
formidable  fortress  on  the  Continent  of 
America,  in  opposition  to  General  Scott's 
requisitions,  and  as  an  excuse  for  haying 
forfeited  the  promise  they  made  him  in 
this  r^^ard!  But  how  much  too  huge 
were  his  requisitions?  Only  one-j^A  of 
the  sieee  tram  had  arrived  when  tiie  ene- 
my capitulated!  They  had  not  to  be  Aoiie, 
they  had  only  to  be  aen/.  From  the  time 
General  Scott  left  Washington  to  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Vera  Cruz,  was  more  than 
Jour  months  !  yet  out  of  forty  or  fifty  mor- 
tars of  ten-inch  calibre  promised,  only  ten 
or  twelve  of  the  number  had  arrivea  and 
were  in  position  at  the  capitulation.  M<»« 
came  straggling  along  after  the  afiair  was 
all  over.  General  Scott  demanded  and 
was  promised  one  hundred  and  forty  surf 
boats,  to  cost  $200  each,  or  $28,000;  the 
Department  furnished  about  70,  at  a  cost 
of  $950  each,  or  $66,500.  For  thb,  there 
does  not  remain  the  slightest  excuse  or 
apology.  We  have  the  best  authority  for 
saying  that  General  Scott's  estimate  for 
the  cost  of  such  surf  boats  as  he  wanted, 
was  over  rather  than  under  the  mark,  and 
that  they  could  all  have  been  furnished  in 
one  month,  without  the  slightest  difficulty. 
As  for  the  ten  lar^e  transport  vessels  from 
the  north  required  and  promised,  they  had 
been  tardily  ordered  by  the  Department, 
and  then,  without  the  knowledge  of  Gen- 
eral Scott,  the  order  was  countemumded 
from  Washington.  They  were  expected 
and  waited  lor  more  than  a  mcmth. 
Writing  from  Lobos,  February  28th,  Gen- 
eral Scott  said : — **  Pertiafa  no  «s:(«3adMin. 
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was  ever  BO  unaccountably  delayed,  *  •  • 
»nd  under  drcnnisUnccs  the  most  critical 
lo  this  entire  army ;  for  everybody  relied 
upon  knew,  from  the  first,  as  well  as  I 
knew,  it  tronld  be  fatal  to  attempt  military 
operatitms  on  this  coast,  after,  probably, 
the  first  week  in  April,  and  here  we  are  at 
the  end  of  February  !"  And  for  this  the 
only  excuse  the  Department  has  to  offer 
is,  firet,  that  General  Scott  matt  hnvc 
known  of  the  order  coimtennanding  the 
transports,  and  therefore  loanlon/y  delayed 
his  own  expedition!  and,  next,  that  the 
whole  Quarlennaater's  Department,  with 
the  Chief  at  its  head,  was  under  his  imme- 
diate orders,  without  any  control,  or  inter- 
ference,  from  Washington,  and  therefore, 
it  was  his  own  fault  if  the  expedition  was 
delayed ;  and  this  assertion  is  seriously 
made  by  the  Secretary  in  the  face  of  his 
own  admission,  that  he  had  himself  coun- 
termanded the  order  for  transports  from 
the  north!  The  order  for  these  trans- 
ports had  been  given  by  the  Secretary, 
throutfk  General  Hcoil;  the  countermand 
wa«  given "  by  him  direrl  lo  the  Quarter- 
master Oeneral,  then  in  the  field,  profess- 
edly under  Gencisl  Scott's  orders,  and 
without  notification  or  warning  to  General 
Scott  !*  A  great  part  of  the  transports 
dually  used,  were  small  trading  craft, 
picked  up  as  they  could  be  found  on  and 
near  the  spot,  CTtreraely  hajsardous  and 
wholly  unfit  for  the  purpose — twenty  or 
thirty  of  which  were  at  one  time  actiiJly 
driven  ashore  in  a  norlher. 

Very  soon  after  the  contemplated 
treachery  of  "  heading  off"  Gen.  Scott  by 
A  Lieutenant-general,  had  been  defeated, 
the  Executive  Government  had  the  news 
of  the  fall  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Castle  of 
St  Junn — a  most  brilliant  operation,  con- 
ducted with  infinite  skill  and  judgment, 
and  for  which  little  thanks  were  due  to 
th&m.  But  immediately  that  same  hope, 
with  which  they  had  so  often  cheated 
Uiemselvea  before — that  of  having  an  offer 
of  submission  from  the  enemy  since  a  new 
success  had  been  achieved — was  revived, 

■  •  Caplain  Hfliel,  A,  Q.  M  .  in  a  msmorauJiitn 
■  for  tlip  'Commsoding  GenfrHJ,  dswd  FebruBiy  9, 
jiaus  ihu  ihese  (en  liHDeports,  tt  he  supposeJ,  by 
auolf.rrom  Ihe  Adjulan(-gf  neral,  Jonei,  ID  Gcnc- 
ml  Scan,  hnd  ihcn  ■clunlly  Miled,  and  might  eoon 
'  '  "ifl  Cpnfral  SeotI  nadEniood  from 
jrrepon;  vvU  hia  leilci  to  ibe  Oe- 
h  FehiuBiy. 


In  this  contemptible  idea,  and  the  accus- 
tomed infirmity  of  purpose  produced  by 
it,  all  effort  towards  sustaiiui^  Oeo.  8ooU 
in  his  critical  position,  or  loirards  fanilk- 
ing  him  with  the  necessary  men  and  mw- 
ptied  lo  enable  him  to  rtlrtat  fron  tor 
destructive  romto  on  the  coftst,  and  pu^ 
forward  his  conquering  column  !a  tbe  di- 
rection of  the  Mexican  Capital,  seems  lo 
have  been,  for  a  lime,  wholly  giTen  up. 
The  new  regulars,  as  fast  as  t&ey  w«iv 
raised  and  organized,  were  dispauh«d,  not 
to  Gen.  Scott,  but  to  the  fine  of  the  Ko 
Grande — not  to  the  pomtwherelbey  wew 
wanted,  and  bad  been  promised,  but  where 
they  were  not  wanted  at  all.  Tbia  poBcj 
was  obstinately  continued  long,  long  afta 
every  apology  for  it  had  been  talten  awRT 
by  the  knowledge  at  Washington  of  lti« 
utter  annihilation  of  the  enemy  on  the  hiM 
of  the  Rio  Grande  consequent  on  the  grand 
nctory  of  Buena  Vista,*  Instead  oTraio- 
forcements  coming  to  General  Scott  in  April 
and  May  to  give  him  bis  promised  anay 
of  20,000  men,  it  was  not  till  the  6rt  tf 
August  that  recruits  reached  him  at  Poebh 
in  sufficient  numbera  to  give  htm  a  foKt 
of  10,000  men,  to  begin  his  march  on  te 
Capital.  In  the  mean  time,  having  bM 
compeUed,  both  from  necessUt/  and  humm- 
ily,\  to  send  home  seven  regiments  rf 
old  volunteers,  us  early  as  the  month  ttl  If, 
May,  be  was  obliged  to  cut  himself  rf 
from  Vera  Cruz,  and  make  bis  army  t  ' 


ungin 


uDdpn 


n  ibe  n. 

Thi»  ia  uid  wiih  his  nccuislomrd  aodar- 
iroope  from  the  north,  dcmiDCii  for  Vin 
were  to  be  landed  at  the  Braztw,  an  Ihe  Sw 
had  ordered  Ueaenl  Cadwatlader  and  hu 
Bde  10  do.  BeaidfB,  he  bad  notice  fion 
eral  Scoil,  biforr  he  Itft  Hiw  OHtam,  lUl  IM  4 
pTobablr  lequirv  (II  troops  frotu  (he  uontli  a 
came  lo  New  Orleane,  lo  rendeii 
nnlolT  ihe  Braioa  ax  all.  Aflei 
fTom  the  Kio  Grande  had  all  aeiu 

for  rendezvoDB  at  Lobos,  li  is  a ..  .-, 

any  irocips  from  Ibe  nonh,  dealined  for  '«• 
ou^hi  first  to  go  lo  the  Braioa,    Bai  •■  ~ 
Cruz  and  ila  CaMie  had  fallen,  and  Seou  WL 
niBich  for  ibe  Capital,  Iroopa  whicb  DOtlKVH 
gone  lo  him,  were  >eD11o  the  Kio  OniiMt    ' 

t  Afi»t  every  effort  to  induce  lh«e  W 
re-engagp,    General  ScoU   taid   in   poblis -_ 
lIiMl  he  cuuld  nut  "in   humanity  ud  !«••■' 
cause  reginienU,  enlilled,  in  ■  few  w«efc*~' 
bonorable  dischur^,  lo  advann  faiAM  b 
coast  in  the  poriuil  of  Ibe   eprmr,  ti* 
ibrow  Ihem  niwn  ihe  ne(«Esil)r  of  rnniatlf*] 
burk  >l  Vera  Crux.  >1  ibe  aeasoa  Lnova  ■  M 
thai  place,  the  moat  fatal  lo  life."    Forltitlfl 
huiiiBne  Secretary  of  WBr  mmMchu  UB)  ' 
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;  macbine  *'  in  the  heart  of 
intiy.  He  was  aa  ill-anp- 
road,  aa  he  had  been  for 
>y  water.  The  chief  Gom- 
b  received  a  dollar  of  money 
led  at  Vera  Cruz.  Four 
IS  due  the  soldiers.  The 
#ute  of  necessary  clothing, 
iw  troops  arrived  as  desU- 
t.  A  thousand  hands  had 
d  on  the  spot  in  making 
italoons,  out  of  the  worst 
»ver  the  nakedness  of  the 

Executive  Government  did 
General  Scott  troops,  and 
pessary  supplies,  there  was 
did  send  him — ^they  sent 
On  the  12th  of  April  they 
elligence  of  the  fall  of  Vera 
astle,  and  on  the  14th  Mr. 
Atched  with  a  missive  to 
declaring  their  expectation 
>uld  now  "  be  disposed  to 
3  of  accommodation,"  and 
ras  sent  forward  to  "  be  in 
ceive  any  proposals  which 
see  fit  to  make  for  the  res- 
e."  Instead  of  reinforce- 
it  an  agent  to  receive  the 
the  enemy — and  such  an 
not  a  national  Commission, 
ich  men  as  Crittenden  and 
igum  and  Calhoun,  but  it 
\a8  P.  Trist,  a  clerk  in  the 
mt,  and  selected  seemingly 
known  to  entertain  at  that 
ite  and  enmity  to  General 
I  sent  on  this  errand,  as  a 
jent  "  of  the  Government, 
irters  of  that  Commander, 
iould  not  be  intrusted  with 
to  receive  proposals  from 
make  a  preliminary  treaty  of 
structions,  though  this  very 
ave  been  conferred  on  Mr. 
lad  taken  the  field  as  Lieu- 
It  was  too  important  a 
Qtrusted  to  General  Scott, 
important  to  be  committed 
s  P.  Trist. 

f  the  infamous  treatment  of 
by  the  Executive  Govem- 
answerable  to  its  beginning 
I.  They  have  been  utterly 
derstanding,  or  rather,  they 


have  been  utterly  unwilling  to  understand 
and  acknowledge,  what  sort  of  anthmty  it 
is  which  belongs  necessarily  to  a  comman- 
der-in-chief in  the  field,  conducting  a  cam- 
paign in  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  ooontiy. 
The  Head  of  Discipline,  he  Ima  found  il 
impofisiUe  to  maintain  discipline  on  ac- 
count of  the  Ignorant^  partial,  and  mali- 
cious interference  of  the  political  goven- 
ment  at  home.  They  have  abetted  aiul 
justified,  agaiDst  the  Commander,  the  ont- 
rafireous  conduct  of  a  figktimg  General,  a 
gdlant  soldier  enough,  but  notoriously  ibe 
most  factious  and  impatiently  ambitions 
man  of  the  army.  Arrested  by  his  Com- 
mander, the  Executive  interposes  to  restore 
this  new  political  favorite  to  his  command, 
without  a  trial,  and  even  without  inquiry ; 
and  not  cont^t  with  this,  he  affects  to 
consider  the  very  act  of  this  officer,  which 
was  the  ground  of  his  arrest — an  act  of 
gross  insult  and  outrage  to  hk  Cmn- 
mander,  and  of  insubor^nation  hardly 
short  of  mutiny — as  a  rightful  and  proper 
and  formal  exhilntion  of  chaiges  and  spe- 
cifications against  his  superior;  and  there- 
upon he  proceeds,  first,  to  dismiss  General 
Scott  from  his  high  command,  and  then — 
the  punishment  having  first  been  inflicted 
— places  him  before  a  Court,  picked  and 
packed  by  the  Executive,*  for  inquiry  into 
the  pretended  charges  against  him !  It 
should  excite  no  surprise  when  we  find 
the  Executive,  through  his  Secretary  of 
War,  intimating,  what  he  dared  not  dbect- 
ly  assert,  that  this  dismissal  of  General 
Scott  was  only  reheoing  him  from  com- 
mand a/  his  own  reque$t,  Marlborough, 
after  some  successful  battles,  including 
that  of  Blenheim,  was  created  a  Duke,  re- 
ceived vast  estates  as  gifts  from  the  na- 
tion, and  had  a  magnificent  palace  built 
for  him  at  the  pubUc  expense.  Welling- 
ton, at  the  close  of  his  campaigns  in  Spain, 

*  When  charses  were  preferred  against  Colonel 
Harney,  and  it  oecame  the  dutv  and  the  right  of 
General  Scott  to  detail  a  Court  Martial  for  his  trial, 
with  characteristic  delicacy  and  generosity,  because 
there  had  been  previously  some  personal  difference 
between  them,  the  General  requested  and  directed 
Colonel  Harnev  to  select  or  name  his  own  Coart. 
Not  to  be  outdone  in  generosity,  the  gallant  Colo- 
nel declined  to  do  so.  They  have  been,  we  believe, 
the  best  of  friends  ever  since.  The  President  uki 
Secretary,  in  f^ir  generosity,  assign  d^mcra/  Hmokii, 
and  Offural  Caleb  Cuthin^^  to  be  the  triers  of  Gen- 
eral Scott!  Even  the  trial,  in  form,  of  Geaei%V 
Pillow,  is  the  trial  of  Geneni  Scovt^iniivo  VdAavi^- 
ed,  before  iuth  a  Court. 
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Tas  created  a  Duke,  aod  the  nation  mode 
him  a  present,  in  a  single  gift,  of  two  rail- 
fibns  of  dollars.  Scott,  at  the  close  of  his 
comp^gn  in  Mexico,  had,  in  his  whole 
nulitaiy  career,  rendered  as  much  signal 
service,  and  gmned  as  much  glcry  for  his 
country,  by  his  mighty  achievements  in 
war,  as  Marlborough  or  Wellington  had 
done  for  theirs,  when  they  received  the 
rewards  we  have  mentioned  ;  and  he  re- 
ceives from  his  Government,  as  his  reward. 


a  contemptuous  dismissal  tmm  his  com- 
mand, and  an  arrai^menl  before  two  tri- 
bunals— the  one  military  and  packed  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  other  popular — in 
both  cases  on  charges  equally  false  and 
frivolous,  and  also  in  both  cases  sought  to 
be  pushed  against  him  with  whatever  vigor, 
ability,  and  influence  the  Executive  (ftw- 
emment  can  command  for  the  piupow. 
But  our  space  is  exhausted,  and  we  miM 
conclude.  D.  D.  B, 


WUTHERING    HEIGHTS.* 


RESFECTiiia  a  book  so  original  as  this, 
and  written  with  bo  much  powsr  of  im- 
agination, it  is  natural  that  there  should 
be  many  opinions.  Indeed,  its  power  is 
so  predominant  that  it  is  not  easy  after  H 
hasty  reading  to  analyze  one's  impressions 
so  as  to  Bpealc  of  its  merits  and  demerits 
with  confidence.  We  hare  been  taken 
•and  carried  tli rough  a  new  region,  a 
melancholy  waste,  wilh  here  and  there 
patches  of  beauty  ;  have  been  brought  in 
contact  with  fierce  passions,  with  extremes 
iif  love  and  hn'e,  and  with  sorrow  that 
Liiine  but  those  who  have  suffered  can 
understand.  This  has  not  been  accom- 
phahed  with  ease,  but  wilh  an  ill-man- 
nered contempt  for  the  decencies  of  Ian- 
ituage,  and  in  a  style  which  might  resemble 
that  of  a  Yorkshire  farmer  who  should 
have  endeavored  to  eradicate  his  provin- 
irialism  by  taking  lessons  of  a  London 
I'lxitman.  Wo  have  had  many  sad  bruises 
and  tumbles  in  our  journey,  yet  it  was 
interesting,  and  at  length  we  are  safely 
iirrived  at  a  happy  conclusion. 

The  first  feeling  with  which  we  turn  back 


to  recall  the  incidents  passed'  throw)),  b 
one  of  uneasmess  and  gloom  ;  «vvn  tni  sir 
of  summer,  so  reliving  to  city  dwdleri 
docs  not  dispel  it.  To  write  or  think 
about  the  tale,  without  being  conncrou  rf 
a  phase  of  sadness,  is  impossibtp ;  whldl 
mood  of  the  mind,  if  it  appear  l«  ft* 
reader,  let  faim  not  attribute  to  m  AMT 
susceptibility,  unless  he  has  reiid  the  boot 
witi]  no  such  impression  himself. 

We  shall  take  for  granted  that  ■  nmW 
which  has  excited  so  unusual  an  attenlioi, 
has  been  or  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  ^ 
most  of  our  readers  of  hght  literature,  n' 
shall  therefore  write  rather /ron  than  *f* 
it.  We  wilt  not  attempt  an  outltuv  of  di' 
story  ;  it  is  so  void  of  events  that 
tine  would  be  of  small  assistance  to  Uf, 
who  have  not  rend  it,  and  would  oolf  h 
tedious  to  those  who  have.  I  '  '  ■  -  -" 
of  two  families  during  two  geaei 
and  all  transpires  under  Ihetr  two  .—- 
The  genealt^  is  a  Hltle  pcrpleiing,  *l 
as  an  assiatonce  to  the  reader's  wci" 
we  give  it  in  a  note.f 

If  we  did  not  know  that  this  boot 
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t  Old  Ht.  Eimshnw  of  Wuihering  Hfiphls  hii 
HmCbGliir.  ■  gt|My  boy,  in  Liverpool  alrreli,  an 
home  a  r»nian  wife.  Fnacm.  Old  Mr.  nnd  Mr 
^(Jjurand  Jaabf  lli.     In  1778  Hindliy's  wiTe  girra 

'  ■ ■■--    ind  Edesr  Linlon  muni™  Caiht--- ' 

-■ —  '•■-'-- a  daught 


Net 


York:  Hatper  ft  HiNWS  a. 


(CaibfTiar)  givM  binh  ii! 


chltdrro,  Hiadlry  and  Calhrrinr 
■  him  home.  When  tit  dini,  Hindbf 
□n,  of  Thrushcrosa  Grange,  have  Iwe  i 
I  H  ion,  llureidn,  and  dies.  Old  Mr.  ai 
.».  HeaihcUfT  manies  Uabrlla.  Mm 
bdA  d\p«  V  vV  AaogW^  lakes  het  iiamc.    HraihditT^  «i. 

..       .,  _v.r,.       __      ,_.  .  .    ^    gj^   ^ 


■■  ....ii;,;  u  euu,  L.mion.  Hind\ey  Eaio»>iavi  4\n.  ttTnvVioXiS'*  --~,  .-..~»..i,  uumm  cM^a  m^ 
ilaagbier  Calhrrine.  Edgar  Unton  diea.  VleMW\\K'»  wn  4w»,^  Wt«\\«S\«V\««.J&  Jwn-.uiSj 
Hapnoa  i>arnahHw  and  the  widow  o(  Heavhriiffa  i 


le  \kV\  «\fti  «i  Wi  v™'^'*.'*  «.'' 


a  to  me  use  oi  lonna  oi  speecD 
e  which  occur  in  every  page  of 
c,  wo  can  see  how  a  gentleninn 
■together  fail  in  any  attempt  at 
ing,  though  he  might  be  able  to 
Miurse  with  a  western  boatman  in 
lialcct,  and  be  so  well  accustomed 
guage  of  bar-rooms  and  steamboat 
£at  be  could  hear  the  eyes  and 
those  around  him  "  condemned," 
le  words  of  Mrs.  Isabella  Heatfa- 
a  perpetual  dwelling  in  the  infer- 
)ns,"  without  experiencing  the 
inconrenience. 

led  not  inform  young  ladies  that 
ocess  of  love-making,  one  of  the 
its  by  which  they  can  distinguish 
lanand  man  of  sincerity,  is  m  hin 
leaking.  He  willnotbeTeryllucDt 
;  not  without  some  encouragement 
letrayal  to  him  of  a  consciousness 
I  attentive,  and  that  his  attentions 
rholly  displeasing ;  but  the  little 
ay  will  be  iu  the  selectest  words, 
tllowed  to  entertain  a  reasonable 
on,  he  will  grow  eloquent  in  pri- 
perhapa  his  idol  will  hear  the 
!tic  expressions  leaping  from  his 
niBciously.  The  secret  opinion 
ich  a  man  entertains  of  his  mis- 
that  she  is  all  that  is  pure  and 
ud  his  frreat  wish  is  to  be  wor- 


ny  no  meaoa  me  leaai  senous. 

Suppose  this  book  were  not  written  with 
so  much  power  and  subtlety,  And  with  w 
largo  an  infusion  of  genume  truth  and 
beauty,  the  judgment  of  the  public  would 
at  once  condemn  it  on  account  of  its 
coarseness  of  style.  It  would  then  be 
seen  how  much  of  the  coarseness  was 
affected  and  how  much  naturaL  But 
ought  the  other  qualitiea  of  the  book, 
which  render  ua  almost  insensible,  while 
we  are  reading  it,  to  a  language  which,  to 
say  the  least,  was  never  that  of  well-bred 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  excuse  this  lan- 
guage— even  considering  the  coarseness 
wholly  imaffected  and  unavoidable — a 
part  of  the  substance  of  the  writer's  very 
self? 

We  think  not.  The  book  is  original ; 
it  is  powerful ;  full  of  suggestiveness.  But 
still  it  is  eoarte.  The  narrative  talks  on 
in  a  way  that  if  an  attempt  to  imitate  it 
be  ever  made  in  a  parlor,  the  experi- 
menter should  be  speedily  ejected.  It 
ought  to  be  banished  from  refined  sodety, 
because  it  does  not  converse  in  a  proper 
manner.  Setting  aside  the  profanity,  which 
if  a  writer  introduces  into  a  book,  be  of- 
fends against  both  politeness  and  good 
morals,  there  is  such  a  general  roughnest 
and  savageness  in  the  soliloquies  and  dia- 
logues here  given  as  never  should  be  found 


Society  naturally  crystallizea  into  classes. 
"  A  man  is  Inioirn  by  the  company  he 
keeps  ;"  and  '■  birds  of  h  feather  Hock  to- 
gether." There  is  ct  necessity  for  man- 
ners ;  and  evil  communicaUonB  corrupt 
good  ones.  Tho  difference  between  the 
Bolit*  and  impoliw  is.  that  the  polite  mani- 
fest themselves  to  e^ch  otlier  in  words, 
looks  and  motions  of  grace  and  conside- 
rateness,  wliereas  tiie  impolite  let  the 
natural  creature  ro  uncared  for.  In  fine, 
the  generally  received  opinion  of  the  world 
with  respect  to  maimers  is  n  true  one, 
*nd  founded  on  elcraenta  of  our  nature 
irhioh  we  hove  not  the  power  to  lay  aside ; 
we  must  bave  some  manners,  and  all  peo- 
ple distinguish  between  good  and  bad. 

A  pereon  may  be  unmannered  from  want 
of  delicacy  of  perception,  or  cultivation,  or 
ill-mannered  inlentionally.  The  author  of 
Wuthering  Heights  is  both.  His  rudeness 
is  chiefly  real  but  partly  assumed.  We 
will  give  a  tew  examples.  The  following 
is  put  into  the  mouth  of  a  young  boy  tell- 
ing how  hia  playmate  was  bitten  by  a  bull- 
dog:— 

"  The  devil  had  teiie^  ber  ankle,  Nelly ;  I 
keard  his  Bbotninahls  snorting.  She  did  not 
yell  out — ro  !  She  would  have  scorned  lo  do 
It,  if  she  liud  been  epilledaiitlie  bonis  of  a.mnd 
cow.  Idid,lhoiigli ;  I  Tocifrralfd  curses  enmish 
ti  aiiitihilatr  any  Jienii  in  Chrislendnm  ;  and  I 

St  a  Blone  and  Ihrunt  it  between  his  jaw?,  and 
ad  with  all  my  might  lo  cram  it  down  his 
throat" 

Afl«rward3  he  tells  how  she  was  taken 
cans  of  in  the  parlor  of  the  Lintons  ; — 


"The  c 


»  still  l< 


corner,  and  I  resonied  my 
cause,  if  Catherine  had  wished  to  retam,  I  in- 
tended >\iUtering  thtir  great  plot!  pana  to  a 
wnll«mfragmenlt,un\eeaO»j  lei  her  out. 

"  She  Ml  on  (he  sofa  quietly,  Mr^.  linlon 
took  off  the  gny  rioak  of  the  dairy  iniid  which 
we  had  borrowed  fnr  our  ejscursion — shaking 
her  head,  and  irpMlulaiing  with  her,  1  sup- 
pose ;  "he  WHS  a  young  lady,  and  they  made  a 
distinction  between  her  treatment  and  mine. 
TVn  the  wuman  servant  bronght  a  basin  of 
warm  niiler,  and  waiihed  her  feet,  and  !tlr. 
Linton  mixed  a  tumbler  of  negus,  and  laabella 
emptied  a  plateful  of  cakes  into  her  lap,  and 
Edgtrrtood  gaping  at  a  <^i<lanco.  Afterward, 
they  dried  sod  combed  herbeaatituV  \«\r,awl 
gftvo  hrr  I  pair  of  eiionanut  6\\™re,  w\A 
wliceM   her  to  the  fire  ■,  %vA  \  \eft  \i«, 


tweon  the  little  dog  and  Skulker, 
she  pinched  aa  he  ate.  and  kindtin 
spirit  In  the  vacant  blue  eyes  of  the 
dim  re/eclion  from  hrr  awn  fnrhan 
saic  tliey  iwre  full  of  stupid  admin 
so  immeaiurablu  siiperinr  lo  them 
body  on  earth ;  le  sno  not,  Nelly  !" 

He  has  previously  thus  do 

"  The  light  came  from  ihenca;  i 

Eut  up  the  shiUters,  and  the  curtail 
alf  clo.'ied.     Both  of  u 


e  abl 

basement  and 
ifie  ledge,  and  we  saw — ah  l  it  wai 
a  splendid  place  carpeied  with  t 
crimson-covered  chairs  and  tatriet 
white  ceiling  bordered  by  gold,  i 
glaas-dropa  hanging  in  iiilver  cba. 
center,  and  ihimTnering  with  little 

These  are  examples  of  simpli 
or  want  of  a  refined  percepUou. 
curring  in  a  work  written  wit' 
»;trenglh,  that  in  reading  hastily 
ly  notices  them  (and  thousant 
blemishes,  does  not  redeem  the 

In  another  place  the  auth< 
old  diary,  wfaicD,  according  lo 
must  have  been  written  by  a  B 
fectly  educated  girl  in  the  very 
Dcclaniiion  of  American  Indepi 

"  An  immediate  interest  kindlei 
for  the  unknown  Catherine,  and  I 
with  lo  decipher  her  faded  hicrc^ly 

graph  beneath.  '  I  wish  my  fiitbei 
agaui.  Hindley  is  a  dttettah}e  lui 
conduct  to  Ileathcliff  is arrDcidiu— : 
gning  to  rebel — we  took  dot  n* 
this  evening.' " 

All  these  instances  may  be  o 
be  not  only  vulgar,  but  TulgariB 


Thev 


or,  to  I 


is  the  only  one  in  the  languag 
express  the  thing,  of  wnohbtthitei 
Snobbishness  is  a  devclopmen 
nature  that  mnnifesta  itself  : 
shnpes  ;  but  it  everrwhere  is 
sence.  and  bears  the  same  T«lati 
tiemanhness,  that  Brummagn 
real  plate.  Thus  we  have,  whl 
itf.  as  genuine  native  Rnobi  in  tl 
as  any  of  foreign  growth ;  profc 
we  sxwViSi  vha  in  China. 


merrjriis   the   coold  be,  dWrfing  feet  ^oo4  \»-\V\.i:»»yA  ».  <;«*khi. 
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of  expression,  which  has  its  counterpart 
also  in  the  American.  This  peculiaritj 
seems  to  he  founded  in  a  desire  to  assimi- 
late the  lanffuagD  of  strong  emotion  to  that 
of  mercantile  correspondence,  and  mani- 
fests itself  in  an  eloquence  which  resembles 
that  of  business  circulars. 

But  as  business  correspondence  is  in- 
tended to  conceal  emotion,  it  forms  a 
poor  model  for  style,  and  hence  it  is  par- 
ticularly the  duty  of  critics  to  be  on  the 
alert  to  detect  its  presence  and  expose  it. 
The  words  and  parts  of  sentences  italicized 
in  the  above  extracts,  hare  a  tang  of  Man- 
talini  and  Chawls  Yellowplush.  In  read- 
ing the  paragraph  describing  how  Cathe- 
rine was  taken  care  of  by  the  lintons,  one 
recognizes  somewhat  of  the  tone  of  an- 
other eloquent  personage : — 


^  c< 


'Undoubtedly,'  says  Consin  Feenix.    *In 

'Z  point  of  fact,  it's  quite  a  self-evident  sort  of 

^  thing.    I  am  extremely  anxious,  Major,  that 

^  friend  Dombey  should  hear  me  expreM  my  very 

,  great  astonishment  and  regret,  that  my  lovely 

'      and  accomplished  relative,  who  was  possessed 

C-     of  every  qualification  to  make  a  man  happy, 

'  '  Aould  have  so  far  forgotten  what  was  due  to — in 

5   point  of  fact,  to  the  world — as  to  commit  her- 

--     aelf  in  such  a  very  exfranrdinanj  manner.     I 

Aave  been  in  a  devilish  state  of  depression  ever 

.    since ;   and  said  indeed  to  Lon^  Saxby  lust 

night — man  of  six  foot  ten,  with  whom  my 

iriend  Dombey  is  probably  acquainted — that  it 

d  upset  me  in  a  confounded  way,  and  made 

e  biHous.     It  induces  a  man  to  reflect,  this 

zid  of  fatal  catastrophe/  says  Cousin  Feenix, 

ft  ^tiat  events  do  occur  in  quite  a  Providential 

MB^umcr  ;  for  if  my  Aunt  had  been  liviuj^  at  the 

BEKie,  I  think  the  effect  upon  a  devilish  lively 
-     CMnan  like  herself,  would  have  been  prostra- 
n,  and  that  she  would  have  fallen,  in  point  of 
,  a  victim.* " 


E!"    ^ut  the  taint  of  vulgarity  with  our  author 
^^C^nds  deeper  than  mere  snobbishness ; 
is  rude,  because  he  prefers  to  be  so. 
^  the  outset  he  represents  himself  as  a 
inthropist,  and  confesses  to  a  degree 
reserve  which  it  would  puzzle  a  psy- 
^j^  — ^logist  to  explain : — 

^^The  'walk  in'  was  uttered  with  closed 
•*th,  and  expressed  the  sentiment,  *  Go  to  the 
*1ice  I'  Even  the  pate  over  which  ho  leaned 
^Jiifcsted  no  sympathizing  movement  to  the 
^^^rds;  and  I  tliiuK  that  circum^ance  deter- 
^^led  me  to  accept  the  invit.itioT?;  1  felt  inter- 
^Bd  in  a  num  who  seemed  nwre  exaggeratedly 
^ttnedthma  mfaelC  " 


I 


"  Exaggeratedly  reserved  "  —  another 
Jeamesism. 

"  While  enjoying  a  month  of  fine  weather  at 
the  sea-coasc,  I  was  thrown  into  the  company 
of  a  most  fascinating  creature,  a  real  goddess, 
in  my  eyes,  as  long  as  she  took  no  notice  of 
me.  '  I  •  never  told  my  love '  vocally ;  still,  if 
looks  have  language,  the  merest  idiot  might 
have  guessed  I  was  over  liead  and  ears ;  she 
understood  me,  at  last,  and  looked  a  return — 
the  sweetest  of  all  imaginable  looks — and  wliat 
did  I  do  ?  I  confess  it  with  shame — shrunk 
icily  into  myself,  like  a  snail,  at  every  glance 
retired  colder  and  farther ;  till,  finally,  the  poor 
innocent  was  led  to  doubt  her  own  senses,  and, 
overwhelmed  with  confusion  at  her  supposed 
mistake,  persuaded  her  mamma  to  decamp." 

This  is  a  phase  of  human  nature  which 
we  had  rather  not  understand.  If  it  ever 
was  real  with  any  living  man,  he  was  a 
very  bad-hearted  one,  and  a  conceited. 
More  likely  the  real  truth  with  one  who 
would  write  himself  so  affected  a  person- 
age, was  just  the  reverse — that  some  gay 
girl,  seeing  in  him  a  person  on  agreeable 
terms  with  himself,  experimented  on  him 
for  her  diversion,  till  she  made  him 
"dcucedly  miserable."  It  is  evident  that 
the  author  has  suffered,  not  disappoint- 
ment in  love,  but  some  great  mortification 
of  pride.  Possibly  his  position  in  societ)" 
has  given  him  manners  that  have  prevented 
him  from  associating  with  those  among 
whom  he  feels  he  has  intellect  enough  to 
be  clas.sed,  and  he  is  thus  in  reality  the 
misanthropist  he  claims  to  be.  Very 
likely  he  may  be  a  young  person  who  has 
spent  his  life,  until  within  a  few  years,  in 
some  isolated  town  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  only  by  some  such  supposition 
that  his  peculiarities  of  style  and  thought 
can  be  accounted  for.  He  is  one  who  is 
evidently  unfamiliar  with,  and  careless  of 
acquiring,  the  habits  of  refined  society. 

We  regret  the  necessity  of  proving  his 
intentional  and  affected  coarseness  by  ex- 
amples.    In  the  first  place,  several  of  the 
characters   swear   worse    than    ever  the 
troops  did  in  Flanders.     Now,  setting  out 
of  the  question  the  morality  or  immorality 
of  this  practice,  it  is,  as  we  have  already 
obsen'ed,  an   offence   against  politeness  ; 
not  such  a  great  one,  \\owe\vM,\iM\.  \\.  vs 
esteemed  venial  when  wsed  e^ec\A\^N  \3 
military   or   naval  genUcmcw,  n»\vo  \\a 
seen  some  service.     It  \a  not.  ^TToivW 
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civilians  in  general  society,  though  a  little 
Manlalioi  "  demmit,"  escaping  botwfccn  the 
teeth  in  the  heat  of  an  argument,  is  readily 
overlooked.  But  conunon,  rough  swear- 
ing is  a  worse  breiich  of  decorum  than 
disregarding  the  conveniences  for  tobacco 
saliva.  And  how  much  more  in  writing 
than  in  convcriiatioa  !  For  a  writer  is  pre- 
sumed  to  be  deliberate ;  he  corrects  hia 
proofs  at  leisure.  If  a  writer,  therefore, 
permits  bis  characters  to  swear,  and  tliat 

frossly,  (not  like  gentlemen,)  he  does  it 
nowingiy  ;  he  ia  aware  that  it  is  not  cus- 
tomary or  mannerly,  and  every  time  he 
does  it,  he  is,  therefore,  intentionally  rude. 
But  the  writer's  disposition  to  be  coarse 
is,  perhaps,  still  more  clearly  shown  by 
examples  hke  the  following: — 

"I  WB9  BUrnriseii  toiae  Heatheliff  there  sleo. 
Ho  stocd  by  Uie  Bre,  hi*  bock  loxvanl  me,  just 
finiehin?  a  Momiy  scene  to  poor  Zillih,  who 
ever  an3  anon  iwiwruplcd  her  labor  to  pluck  up 
the  comer  of  her  apron,  and  hcnve  an  iDdl^ani 

"' Andyou,yon  wortlilesa '  he  broke  out 

as  I  entered,  turning  to  his  daughter-in-law, 
and  employing  an  epithet  as  hannreBs  us  duck, 
or  sheep,  bai  geneially  repreaentcd  by  a  daah." 


Had  the  writer  been  simply, 
ly  coiirse,  he  would,  in  this  instance,  huve 
said  "  slut  "  or  "bitch,"  without  advert- 
ing to  the  hannlessness  of  the  word.  But 
by  alluding  to  its  hannlessness,  he  at  once 
uses  it,  and  offers  a  defence  of  it.  This 
as  plainly  evinces  a  conscious  determination 
to  write  coarsely,  as  if  he  had  quoted  and 
defended  a  passage  from  Habeluis.  He 
knew  the  word  to  be  a  low  word,  though 
not  an  immodest  one,  and  he  determined  to 
show  his  bold  independence  by  using  and 
defending  it.  He  was  anxious  to  extend 
the  resources  of  the  English  language. 
This  and  hundreds  of  other  senb:ncea  show 
That  he  has  got  the  maggot  in  his  brain, 
that  low  words  ore  the  strongest,  and  low 
manners  the  most  natural.  He  det>ired  to 
write  a  book  with  "  no  nonsense  about  it," 
nnd  he  has,  therefore,  been  led  into  the 
atlecting  hoorishness. . 

Many  persons,  we  dare  say,  especially 

among  the  young  who  have  road  the  book 

merely  as  a  story,  and  because  it  excited 

Diem,  have  been  so  carried  away  by  its 

^jon'cr  ns   hardly  lo   notice   these  great 

^■kin  its  style.    But  if  U^ey  v\U  \&kc 


bolatcd  paragraphs  from  any  chapter,  tiitj 
will  perceive  them  at  once.  Fancy  two 
ladies  sitting  in  a  splendid  parlor  and  inter- 
changing their  sontimente  in  the  foUowsig 

brilliant  dialogue : — 

" '  How  can  yon  say  1  am  harsh,  jod  nan^itr 

fondling  r  cried  the  mielresa,  ama£ed  at  the 
unreasonable  assertion.  'Yoa  aresarely  Iosibb 
your  reason.     ^Hicn  have  I  been  harsh,  tw 


' '  Yesterdny."  sobbed  tsabella, '  i 
' '  Yesterday '.'  said  hec  »istcr-i: 


-law.    'On 


"'In  our  walk  along  the  moor;  you  toU  iH 
to  ramble  where  I  pleased,  while  yon  saunlend 
on  with  Mr.  Heachcliff.' 

"'And  that's  yonr  notion  of  barshnesir 
said  Catherine,  laugliing.  '  It  was  no  hint  thai 
your  company  was  siiperfluoOB ;  we  didn*!  can 
whether  von  kept  with  us  or  not ;  I  mvnly 
thought  HeaihclitTs  talk  would  have  mtbii^ 
entertaining  for  your  ears." 

"  'Oh,  no,' wept  the  yooneUdy, '  jod  widM 
mo  away  because  you  kuew  I  liked  lo  In  them.' 

" '  Is  she  sane  V  aiked  Mre.  linlon,  affvl* 
IDE  to  me.  '  I'll  repeat  our  converaatioa  wid 
for  word,  Isabella,  and  you  pcanl  outanyckua 
it  could  have  had  for  you.' 

"  '  I  don't  tnind  tiu?  convereadoo,*  aha  a» 
ewared ;  '  [  wanted  lo  ba  with' — 

" '  Well  I'  said  Catherine,  perceiving  hir 
hesiLite  to  complete  the  sentence. 

'"Willi  him;  and  1  iviin'l  be  alway?  tent 
off;'  she  continued,  kindhng  np.  'You  ifes 
dog  in  the  manger,  Cathy,  anddcaire  no  oorU 
be  loved  but  yourself!' 

'"You  are  an  impertinent  Utile  ownkty! 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Lioton,  in  surprise,''  &c 

This  is  the  talk  of  two  scolds.  Wewrrit 
need  caution  no  lady  reader  of  Wutheriw 
lleighta,  agmnst  adopting  such  an  use  « 
language  as  is  here  put  iulo  the  moutbf  a 
tno  of  their  sex. 

Doubtless  there  are  quarrels,  and  potit- 
ings,  and  occasions  among  boarding-scbn 
misses,  where  they  let  outlbciropiniMBt'' 
each  other  as  freely  aa  Catherine  and  ' 
hella  ;  but  it  is  inconsistent  with  oar  oc 
of  the  delicacy  and  self-respect  of  a  I  , 
to  suppose  she  could  Uaten  to,  muchl'l    - 
utter  such  expressions.     I'his  we  aiy  t<"    ':^ 
cause   hundreds   and   hundreds  of  giik    >^^ 
whose  papas  take  this  Review,  have  wt 
the  last  new  novel,  (cried  over  it  perbafilf 
and  may  possibly  see  these  page^.    1^   '  a 
ought  to  be  strongly  cautioned  agnnst  till  'p 
wretched  mode  of  speaking.     Therar*!!'  i^a 
formers  and  judges  of  our  tn;knner«,  iini^  ^ 
they  allow  Buch  writings  as  tlua  U. 
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taite,  our  social  aasembliea  wiD 
lubit  such  scen^  u  bav«  gained 
lany  Hall  ito  peeuliar  notoriety. 
Hunter  will  soon  venture  not  to 
ss  Argoit  of  a  moniing,  withoot 
:  the  caps  on  his  reyolver ;  the 
e  dress  for  the  opera  will  require 
e  of  a  bowie  kmfe  to  proteude 
'e  the  coat  collar;  Count  Barba- 
romenade  Broadway  with  a  den- 
ied rifle,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  ■ 
r  with  the  mous  females  of  his 
&e  armor  of  a  French  cuirassier, 
luence  which  this  book  cannot 

upon  manners,  must  be  bad. 
ioarseness  extends  further  than 
iyle ;  it  extends  aU  iknmgh ;  and 
style  and  rude  expressions  are 

in  keeping  with  tne  necessary 

It  deus  constantly  in  exainre- 

»nes  of  {Msaion.    trom^U 

the  end,  there  is  hardly  a  scene 
8S  not  place  the  actors  in  the 
using  or  antagonijong  predica- 
iUe.  Let  the  reader  run  over 
pal  events  of  the  story  in  his 
consider  what  a  series  of  scenes 
lake,  if  dramatized  and  placed 
ttage. 

ikwood  visits  Mr.  Heathcliff,  and 
d  by  sheep  dogs  in  his  parlor, 
lim  again  and  is  caught  m  the 
dogs  fly  at  him,  his  nose  bleeds, 
rs  a  pint  of  ice  water  down  his 
puts  him  to  bed  in  a  haunted 
where  he  has  a  terrible  dream, 
san  then  begins  her  tale,  and  in 
lapter  we  have  a  fight  between 

and  Hindley.     Then  Mr.  Earn- 
in  his  chair.     Heathcliff  and 

away  to  the  grange,  and  he  is 
for  it.  They  lead  a  dreadful  Ufe 
ley,  who  becomes  a  drunkard, 
ton  visits  Catherine  and  falls  in 

after  nearly  knocking  him  over 
w  on  the  face,  accepts  him. 
will  not  continue  the  catalogue 
of  the  most  disgusting  violence, 

the  remainder  of  the  book  is 
oily  made  up.  Catherine's  elec- 
iton  and  her  reasons  for  it,  as  it 
1  incident  of  the  story,  may  be 
lerly  taken  to  examine  the  na- 
of  the  passion.  She  at  last 
mfidant  of  Nelly  :— 
1  see  now,  yon  think  me  a  selfish 


wretch,  bat  did  it  never  ttrika  yon  that  if 
Heathcliff  and  I  married  we  should  be  bemrs  ? 
whereas,  if  I  married  Linton,  I  can  aid  Heath* 
cHflT  to  rise,  and  place  him  oat  of  my  brother'e 
power.* 

**  *  With  yonr  husband's  money.  Urns  Gatfae- 
rineflaaked.  •YoullifaidbimnotsoDHiMo 
as  yon  eakokte  upon ;  and,  though  Vm  nanOy 
a  jodge,  I  think  that's  the  wont  notife  ^a*TO 
ghren  yet  fior  being  the  wife  of  yoaqg  Lmton.' 

'^at  is  ixit,'  retorted  she,  *it  is  &e  best! 
The  others  were  the  satisfiu^tkm  of  ny  whims ; 
andforEdgar's  sake,  too,  to  satisfy  him.,  TTiis 
Is  for  the  sake  of  one  who  comprehends  in  his 
perK>n  my  feelings  to  Edgar  and  myself.  I 
camioC  express  it;  hot  snraly  yoa  and  every* 
body  have  a  notion  that  there  is,  or  shoold  be, 
an  existence  of  years  beyond  yoo.  What 
were  the  use  of  my  creation,  if  I  were  entirely 
contahied  here?  My  great  miseries  in  this 
worid  have  been  HeamcBfTs  miseries,  and  I 
watched  and  feh  each  from  the  beginning ;  my 
great  tiioaght  in  Uvinff  !■  himself.  If  all  else 
perished,  m  Im  remained,  I  shoold  still  eon- 
tinoe  to  be;  and,  if  aU  else  remained,  andho 
were  annihilated,  the  universe  would  torn  to  a 
mighty  stranger.  I  should  not  seem  a  part  of 
it.  Biy  Icvemr  Dnton  is  like  the  foliage  in 
the  woods :  time  win  change  it,  Vm  well  aware, 
as  winter  chamjpes  the  trees.  My  love  for 
Heathcliff  resemfies  the  eternal  rocks  beneatii : 
a  source  of  little  vinible  delight,  bat  necessary. 
Nelly,  I  am  Heatiicliff— he^s  always  in  my 
mind — not  as  a  pleasure,  any  more  than  I  am 
always  a  pleasure  to  myself— but  as  my  own 
bein? ;  so  don't  talk  of  our  separation  again — 
it  is  impracticable ;  and ' 

^  She  paused,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  folds 
of  my  gown ;  but  I  jerked  it  forcibly  away.  I 
was  out  of  patience  with  her  folly. 

'^  *  If  I  can  make  any  sense  of  your  nonsense, 
miss,'  I  said, '  it  only  ffoes  to  convince  me  that 
you  are  ignorant  of  the  duties  you  undertake 
m  marrying,  or  else  that  you  are  a  wicked, 
unprincipled  girl.' " 

Now,  if  Catherine  could  have  found 
Heathcliff  the  same  night ;  if  he  had  not 
run  away  just  at  that  juncture,  and  left  her 
to  a  long  brain  fever,  and  finally  to  a  mar- 
riage with  Linton ;  if  they  could  have  met 
but  an  instant,  the  reader  b  made  to  feel 
that  all  would  be  well.  What  she  here 
utters  was  but  the  passing  fancy  of  an  ex- 
tremely capricious,  ungovemed  g^rl ;  her 
better  reason,  could  it  have  availed  in 
time,  might  have  brought  her  to  her  senses. 
And  so  we  are  wrought  upon  to  love  her 
to  the  last. 

But  is  this  natural  passion  ?    Would  the 
most  imperious,  impetuous  and  irSk^itttxdL 
young  lady  that  can  be  imsunnn^  fw 
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whom  I  love  as  I  da  my  own  Boul ;  I  can- 
not lire  without  her;  nothiiig  on  earth 
shall  separate  ns.  But  &t  the  same  time 
I  cannot  mairy  her,  because  we  should  be 
poor ;  I  will,  therefore,  take  this  other  rich 
one,  who  likes  me  well  enough,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  better  '  in  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view  '  for  my  real  love!"  We  do  not 
ask  if  any  young  man  would  act  on  such 
grounds,  but  only  if  he  can  fancy  a  state 
of  mind,  in  which  he  could  for  an  inatant 
seriously  ^ropoM  to  himself  to  act  thus. 
If  there  be  any  who  can,  he  does  not  and 
cannot  know,  what  true  manly  affection  for 
a  woman  is :  he  may  marry,  and  continue 
his  species  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
leave  a  long  epitaph  behind  him,  but  he 
will  never  have  understood  the  love  that 
Shakspcaro  could  paint ;  Juliet  and  Des- 
demona  will  have  died  in  vain  for  him. 
For  the  affection  that  our  best  English 
poets  have  sung,  rcnuircs  the  soul  to  be  so 
constituted  as  to  be  disgusted  with  the  very 
idea  of  marriage  with  another,  while  it  has 
an  affection  for  one.  We  do  not  under- 
stand, thank  Heaven,  this  gregarious  love, 
that  favors  Julia  with  fear  and  Susan  in 
pride.  However  it  may  bo  in  Paris,  in 
England,  and,  we  hope,  in  the  dominions 
of  Prendent  Polk,  our  young  gentlemen 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  that  pitoh  o(  re- 
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state  of  the  market ;  but 
instances,  is  very  apt  to  pr 
to  the  purchaser,  and  BOm 
home  eotuumplitm.  Thei 
not,  therefore,  affect  the  g 

But  it  will  be  urged,  i 
with  a  great  deal  m  tat 
make  it  so  appear,  that 
unconscious  of  the  natnri 
Heatbchff :  she  had  been 
him ;  they  had  played  tc 
lives ;  a  kind  of  sisterly  f« 
all  that  she  was  actually  < 

This  is  more  unnatural 
We  can  more  easily  fancy 
a  man  who  merely  pleusei 
benefit  one  whom  she  Ion 
ing  of  a  marriageable  age 
knoiD  the  nature  of  her  1 
one  man  while  on  the  poin 
self  in  wedlock  with  an' 
suppose  such  a  state  of  tt 
lady  actually  about  to  ma 
solving  upon  it^  and  all  th 
timents  in  such  divorceme 
sion,  that  she  is  innocfli 
which  of  the  two  she  won 
ever  joined  with,  in  the  i 
bond  of  wedded  love,  that 


"  Mysterious  li 
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oore  exquisite  piotnres  of  female  delieaey 
nd  purity  tluui  Godwin*  yet  his  Henrietta 
spwds  her  Cliflford  with  no  snch  passion- 
Bsa  iciness.  Indeed,  were  such  damsels 
fcmakie,  we  see  not  why  there  should  ever 
le  any  more  denouements  to  love  tales;  all 
rould  be  accomplished  when  the  parties 
rare  brought  within  spealdng  distaiice  of 
Mdi  other.  And  the  course  of  lo^e  would 
■I  as  smooth  as  the  Dead  Sea;  each 

in  the  words  of  Marvell: — 


''I  would 
Love  yon  ten  vears  betbre  the  flood ; 
And  Tou  should*  if  you  please,  refuse 
TUl  the  conversion  of  the  Jews. 
My  vegetaUe  love  slsonld  grow 
Vaster  than  empires  and  more  slow." 


•8«. 


The  physical  condition  of  our  lo^es,  the 

fcawgfis  which  take  place  on  arrivinff  at 

proper  for  marriage,  do  not  aUow 

le  ^[norance  which  our  author  requires 

suppose  in  his  heroine,  not  onl^  in 

place,  but  especially  after  Heathchff 's 

and  return,  when  she  is  the  wife 

LintoQ  and  about  to  become  a  mother. 

desire  to  put  it  to  the  common  sense 

discrimmatmg  readers,  whether  this  is 

radical  error  in  the  delineation  of 

ideal  characters.     Are  they  real  be- 

or  impossible  combinations  of  quali- 

?     Could  Mrs.   Linton,  after  Heatb- 

f's  return,  desire  his  presence  without 

_  conscious  that  her  feelings  towards 

were  such  as  his  presence  would  only 

[er  more  intolerable,  unless,  as  the  au- 

leaves  us  no  room  to  suppose,  she 

It  to  be  untrue  to  her  husband?     We 

that  when  any  one  considers  the 

sr,  he  will  find  in  what  we  have  said 

re,  a  very  plain  explanation-  of  what 

been  tallied  of  as  a  puzzling  charac- 

t  Making  all  allowance  for  the  influ- 
of   education,  and  giving  the  full- 
height  to  that  natural  maidenly  reserve, 
^sh   in  the  early  growth   of  affection 
les  love  to  hide  itself  and  affect  indif- 
se;  there  is  in  these  characters  an 
;e  of  all  that  natural  desire  which 
id  accompany  love.    They  are  abstract 
bodiless.    Their  love  is* feline;  it  is 


et  the  work  is  carried  on  with  such 
ner  that  it  excites  a  sense  of  shame  to 
{ back  to  many  of  its  most  "  thrilling" 
WB,  and  nflaet  that  we  were  aUe  to 


read  them  with  so  little  disgrust.  How 
horribly  overwrought  is  the  passage  where 
Heathcliff  finally  embraces  the  dying 
Catherine : — 

"  In  her  eageniess,  she  rose  and  supported 
herself  on  the  arm  of  the  chair.  Atthateamest 
appeal,  he  turned  to  her,  looking  absolotely 
desperate.  His  eyes  wide,  and  wet  at  last, 
flashed  flercely  on  her ;  his  breath  heaved  con- 
vulsively. An  faistant  they  held  asunder ;  and 
then  how  they  met  I  hardly  saw,  but  Catherine 
made  a  spring,  and  he  caught  her,  and  they 
were  locked  in  an'emhrace  from  which  I  thought 
my  mistress  would  never  be  released  alive.  In 
fact,  to  my  eyes,  she  seemed  directly  insensible. 
He  flanghimself  iqto  the  nearest  seat,  and  on 
my  approaching  horriedly  to  ascertain  if  she 
had  minted,  he  gnashed  at  me,  and  foamed  like 
a  mad  dog,  and  gathered  her  to  him  with  medy 
jealousy.  I  did  not  feel  as  if  I  were  m  tfaie' 
company  of  a  creature  of  my  own  species ;  it 
appeared  that  he  would  not  understknd,  though 
I  spoke  to  him ;  so  I  stood  off  and  held  my 
tongue  in  great  perplezfty.** 

We  will  not  inouure  into  the  possibility 
or  naturalness  of  Heathcliff 's  treatment  of 
his  son.  That  there  are  fiathers,  however, 
in  the  real  world  who  are  capable  of  mur- 
dering their  children  to  gratify  their  selfish 
passions,  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt. 

The  explanation  already  given  of  the 
character  of  Catherine  will  apply  in  a  more 
general  form  to  all — to  the  whole  design 
and  scope  of  the  story.  The  characters 
are  drawn  with  dramatic  force  and  made 
to  seem  aUve,  yet  when  we  lay  the  book 
aside,  they  collapse,  they  die,  they  vanish ; 
and  we  see  that  we  have  been  cheated  with 
illusory  semblances.  The  children  know 
too  much  about  their  minds  and  too  little 
about  their  bodies ;  they  understand  at  a 
very  early  age  all  the  intellectual  and  sen- 
timental part  of  love,  but  the  '^  bloom  of 
young  desire"  does  not  warm  their  cheeks. 
The  grown-up  characters  are  the  mere 
tools  of  fixed  passions.  Their  actions  and 
sayings  are  like  those  of  monomaniacs  or 
persons  who  have  breathed  nitrous  oxide. 
^¥hen  they  hate,  they  swear  and  fight  and 
pull  out  each  other's  hair.  When  they  are 
grieved  they  drink  themselves  to  madness. 
When  they  love — we  have  seen  how  they 
behave  in  the  extract  just  griven.  Agony 
is  heaped  on  affony,  till  the  deficient  mass 
topples  down  headlong.  The  fancy  gives 
out,  and  like  a  tired  hound,  ruahea  t^&^tt 
to  tiie  conclusion.  j 
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Yet  wilh  p"  •'  lliness,  Wuthering 

Heights  is,  ,  a  work  of  maoy 

singular  m(  Brst  place  it  is  not 

a  oovel  w'l  ith  the  shows  of 

1  coDVCDlionaliUea 
pict  men  and  wo- 
lotives  intelligible 
t  lifts  the  veil  and 
stiowB  .  mde  of  our  de- 

praved iiaiuiv.  I     les  how  little  the 

ends  of  life  in  the  jo'  [  are  rough  hewn 
by  experience  ajid  Kb.,,  olenoe  in  the  old. 
It  go'"'  '"♦"  '^  ■-"urrent  of  passion, 

and  has  Uken  of  the 

Sublii,  — ^ 
en  under  i,„ 

Very  young  p&iiTuiib u>vui. 

that  the  mareh  of  Ufe,  "  i,\\  >  -,~i 
own  free  country,  b  noi  <■"- 

ment  of  th^  Sige,  all  per 
regular.     But  as  soon  «^> 
into  the  ranks,  they  beg 
there  is  still  some  hurl^ 
ling,  and  that  it  requires  resoiui  ji 

from  turning  into  characters  icac  log 
UeathcliSs.  With  a  very  limited  cipe- 
lienee,  the  proportion  of  honest  men  is 
■eeu  to  lessen.  In  a  short  time  we  be- 
gin to  find  that  men  with  gray  hiurs  are 
guided  often  by  the  weakest  and  most 
childish  piissions.  There  are  plenty  of  .*uch 
who  will  sell  the  very  souls  of  tbeir  own 
ofiapring  merely  to  keep  up  their  dignity. 
There  are  plenty  also  who  will  treat  boya 
iind  girls  in  the  most  overbearing  manner, 
and  then  go  into  a  great  rage  and  perse- 
cute them  inreterately  on  the  least  show 
of  youtbful  anger.  ISoys  often  suppose 
that  the  old,  especially  those  of  some  cliar- 
acter  and  station,  will  regard  them  wilh 
kindness ;  but  they  soon  learn  to  make 
proper  distinctions,  and  to  cheat  and  flatter 
the  right  sort,  thereby  preparing  them- 
seWes  to  be  proceeded  with  in  the  same 
manner  when  their  own  time  comes.  We 
soon  find  out,  though  it  takes  strong  proof, 
that  there  is  a  large  proporUon  among  old 
as  well  as  young  who  ao  aclaally  regard 
nothing  hut  mooey.  And  bo  it  is  with  a 
thousand  uther  truths  whicb,  in^ early  life, 
Jiad  only  the  force  of  rhetorical  maxims ; 
xhcy  gradually,  like  the  atorms  of  the  tro- 
pics,  al  Srst  no  bigger  than  a  man's  hand, 
but  rising  and  expandina;,  cloud  ovti  \.\ic 
Bky  of  youthful  hope,  and  leave  \is  moTc 
'nore  in  the  gloom  of  deapcmiente. 


The  world  has  no  confidence  in  the 
courage  and  strengh  of  youth.  It  gives 
no  credit.  It  stands  before  the  rising  rate 
like  a  bristling  rampart.  Let  no  young 
man  fancy  what  he  might  or  could  aoeom- 
plish  if  circumstances  were  otherwise  witk 
him  than  they  happen  to  be,  if  be  had 
capital  to  start  with,  or  if  notUing  ailed  his 
heart.  The  weakest  mgront  in  the  etfeel 
can  quiet  his  conscience  with  eucb  apolo- 
gies. Neitherlet  onyyoung  maaexpcclths 
fruition  of  any  of  his  early  hopes.  They 
are  all  mere  fictions  of  the  fancy.  Ue  may 
chancre  and  change,  and  realize  Bometfainf 
e^  ng  the  dream ;  but  the  apple  a 

^non      ge  must  be  first  eaten,  ana  erar 
after      :ra  is  a  flaming  sword  turned  everr 
way  -     ore  the  original  Eden.    Or  he  msT 
,T(       de  enough  to  render  bim  indemiti- 
e ;        gains  nothing  by  it.     Sooner  W 
-ia    1      must  succumb  to  wrons.  or  to 
^asi    or  age.    But  there  is  a  noUe  stlit- 
'">'    a  holding  out  to  the  very  last,  and 
I      ^  do  this  without  being  a  buhd- 
without  turning  his  back  to  lb« 
HI  ir  treating  it  wilh  discourtosj  9 

A  p  aident  of  one  of  our  coUwM  aMt 
said  to  a  graduate  at  parting : — "  if  j  ma. 

aa  this  may  be  the  last  time  I  hhati  see 
you,  and  I  shall  never  have  anolberoppur 
tunity  of  doins  you  any  good,  {he  m 
never  iaiproved  any  previous  one  duaf 
four  years,)  I  want  to  advise  you  : 
oppose  public  opinion.  The  great 
will  slave  right  oa  .'" 

Whether  the  graduate  has  ever  oppMJ . 
public  opinion  is  of  no  consequence: 
we  would  particularly  call  attentioo 
the  wiitdoni  of  the  advice.     Of  eot' 
one  is  La  go  by  public  opinion,  be 
first  ascertain,  as  well  as  be  can,  wUj 
lie  opinion  is,  and  must  then  cnl  vi' 
fashion  bis  individual  opinion  to 
thereto.    This  process  must  be  the 
habit  of  his  soul ;  he  must,  in  fadi 
himself  wrongside  out.     He  must 
himself  to  gam  what  the  very  sacriSoel 
dcrs  it  impossible  that  be  should    . 
The  advice  is  bo  sound  and  may  be  <(i 
much  service,  especially  to 
among  those  whose  occupations  forc«l 
before  the  pubhc,  that  it  deserted  U' 
^tttitjed. 
V      'SmV.  a,\  'Ci.isi  WTOft  ^itae,  there 
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are  well  aware,  can  never  act  upon  it. 
They  will  have  their  own  way,  or,  if  not,  at 
least  the  way  of  no  one  else.  They  will 
think  and  speak  for  the  truth,  or  what  they 
deem  such,  as  long  as  they  can ;  and  the 
world  may  stave  on  as  much  as  it  pleases 
— it  owes  them  nothing.  They  know  very 
well  what  will  he  the  result  of  the  conflict; 
they  know  that  the  world  asks  of  every 
man  to  spread  hb  soul  and  hody  on  its 
terrible  rack,  and  permits  him  no  rest  but 
in  his  grave.  They  know  that  life  is  ac- 
cursed, that  what  it  promises  it  never  per- 
forms, that  it  wears  out  first  the  heart,  then 
the  mind,  beginning  with  its  subtlest  vir- 
tnes,  and  at  last  the  body. 

Notwithstanding    this,  these  stubborn 
people  are  so  invinciblv  obstinate,  many 
of  them,  that  they  wilfully  keep  up  a 
cheerful  countenance,  and    persevere    in 
being  good-i^atured  under  all  the  whips 
and  scorns  of  time.    The  mean  gain  vic- 
tories over  them,  but  the  consciousness  of 
tfaeir  meanness  poisons  the  luxury  of  the 
triumph — or  if  it  does  not,  the  vanquished 
do  not  mind.     For  they  set  great  store 
upon  animal  comforts,  and  on  the  various 
soisual  and  sensible  delights.   They  take  a 
pride  in  a  good  digestion ;  and  lo !  when 
the  crafty  and  envious  think  they  have  now 
overpowered  them,  they  are  making  merry 
oae  with  another,  in  a  wholesome  and  pro- 
per manner.     Their  motto  is,  not  "  never 
•ay  die  .'"  but,  "  never  say  die !"  or,  as  the 
Aunoeid  proverb  has  it,  "  Grinandbearit!" 

It  is  to  help  such  weakly  constituted 
Persons  as  these  that  Providence  has  given 
•^iomestic  and  social  affections,  and,  grow- 
pg  out  of  them,  the  sweets  of  contempla- 
and  the  sure  pleasures  of  literature 

d  the  arts.   These  are  immortal  and  un- 
geable.    "  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy 

«^ver." 

Xut  we  need  not  dwell  longer  on  these 

*  and  well-known  truths.     Our  object  in 
Uing  them,  has  be«n  simply  to  warn 

a  young,  whom  these  ideal  personages  of 

^thering  Heights  are  now  so  strongly 
^^rcssing,   against  the   infection  of  un- 
iously  imitating  them.     Let  no  hope- 
young  gentleman  persevere  in  a  con- 
y   like  Heathcliff's,  nor  any  forlorn 
es  in  an  attachment  to  others  than  their 

a  bosom  partners — if  they  can  help  it. 

"ttey  must  preserve  their  just  revenges, 
them  endeararto  doU  witbotU  injuring 
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their  bodily  or  mental  health,  calmly  await- 
ing the  proper  opportunity  to  strike  the 
blow.  It  were  well  also  if  they  could  keep 
their  purposes  profoundly  secret ;  for  so 
they  may  forget  them :  "  there  is  no  grief," 
says  Sancho,  "  that  time  cannot  assuage." 
Is  there  not,  moreover,  a  great  comfort  in 
the  faith  and  hope  of  Christianity  ?  For 
this  teaches  us  that  we  are  not  to  under- 
take to  right  all  wrongs,  but  to  /toe  them 
down,  and  leave  their  punishment  to 
Heaven.  Tlie  chivalry  of  youthful  affection 
should  yield  before  the  eternal  wisdom ; 
and,  laying  down  the  little  things  of  to- 
day, we  should  nourish  that  greater  re- 
venge which  has  stomach  for  all  eternity — 
which  is  the  love  of  right  and  hatred  of 
wrong. 

Next  to  the  merit  of  this  novel  as  a 
work  of  thought  and  subtle  insight,  is  its 
great  power  as  a  work  of  the  imagina- 
tion. In  this  respect  it  must  take  rank 
very  high,  if  not  among  the  highest.  It 
is  not  nowingly  written ;  the  author  can 
hardly  be  an  easy  writer.  Yet  he  has  the 
power,  with  all  his  faults  of  style,  of  some- 
times flashing  a  picture  upon  the  eye,  and 
the  feeling  with  it,  in  a  few  sentences.  The 
snow-storm  which  occurs  in  the  second 
and  third  chapters  of  the  first  volume,  is 
an  example.  But  the  effect  of  the  de- 
scription is  often  marred  by  consciously 
chosen  fine  words ;  as  for  instance,  the 
word  "  shimmering"  in  one  of  the  extracts 
first  quoted. 

The  dialogue  is  also  singularly  effective 
and  dramatic.  The  principal  characters 
all  talk  alike  ;  yet  they  stand  before  us  as 
definite  as  so  many  individuals.  In  this 
respect  the  book  reminds  us  of  the  Five 
Nights  of  St.  Albans.  It  is  like  that  also 
somewhat,  in  the  tone  of  the  fancy ;  the 
dream  in  the  opening  might  have  been 
conceived  by  the  author  of  the  Five  Nights ; 
the  effect  is  so  like  some  of  his  own.  Yet 
this  novel  has  none  of  the  loftiness  of  that 
splendid  romance ;  and  whatever  it  may 
be  as  a  work  of  genius  and  ability,  is  not 
worthy  to  be  named  with  it  as  a  work  of 
art. 

Tliat  it  is  original  all  who  have  read  it 
need  not  be  told.     It  is  very  original.    And 
tliis  is   the  reason  of  its  poi^\]AaT\\.^ .    \\. 
comes  upon  a  sated  pubWc  anew  %eiva&\Ivy[v. 
Nothing  like  it  has  ever  Yxieii  vfT\UeTv\« 
fore ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  ihat  in  xeai^^cX  * 
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f  Ite  of  good  manners, 

fler.     Let  it  aland  by 

tittl,  powerful  book, — 

'  ve  us  true  charnclers, 

^  and    etfectiva  ones. 

.   ind  brilliant  life,  and 

■rgoltenj  For  when  the 

I  ■  i/Gi         a  Familiarized,  there  will 

~y  1  euu        left  to  sustain  iU    The 

mil  not  .«._^ow1edge  its  men  and 

dD  to  hare  the  true  immortal  vitality. 

Cathy's  ghost  will  not  walk  the  earth 

r-  tuidtheiDsaneHeathcliirwillsoon 

f  V  in  his  coveted  repose. 

]t  aware  that  anything  has 
ipon  the  rank  that  ought  to 
u-  s"--"  to  such  works  as  Wuthering 
Uci^iiiA  in  fictitious  literatun;.  In  conver- 
sation we  have  heard  it  spoken  of  by  some 
as  next  in  merit  to  Shakspeare  for  depth 
«f  insight  and  dramatic  power ;  while  others 
have  confessed  themselves  unable  to  get 
through  it.  But  all  agree  that  it  affects 
them  somewhat  unpleasantly.  It  is 
written  in  a  morbid  phase  of  the  mind,  and 
is  sustained  bo  admirably  that  it  commu- 
oicates  this  sickliness  to  the  reader.  It 
does  in  truth  lay  bare  some  oi  the  secret 
Miringfl  of  human  action  with  wonderful 
clearness;  hut  still  it  dissects  character  as 
with  a  broad -axe — chops  out  some  of  the 
great  passions,  sets  them  together  and 
makes  us  almost  believe  the  combinations 
to  be  real  men  and  women.  It  abounds 
in  effective  description,  is  very  individual, 
aud  preserves   the  unity  of  its   peculiar 

floomy  phase  of  mind  from  first  to  lost, 
'et  the  reader  rises  from  its  conclusion 
with  the  feeling  of  one  passing  from  a  sick 
chamber  to  a  comfortable  parlor,  or  going 
forth  after  a  melancholy  rain,  into  a  dry, 
clear  day. 

Now  if  the  rank  of  a  work  of  fiction  is 
to  depend  solely  on  its  naked  imaginative 
power,  then  this  is  one  of  the  greatest 
jiovelsin  Ihelanguage.  Not  one  of  Walter 
Scott's  resembles  it  in  assuming  a  pecu- 
liar and  remote  mood  of  feeling,  and  carry- 
ing it  through  two  volumes  in  spite  of  the 
most  staring  faults  and  extravagances. 
Scott  takes  every  educated  person  at  about 
the  level  of  an  after-dinner  conversation 
and  tells  a  long  story,  full  of  chivalry,  an- 
tiquarian lore,  splendid  scenes,  characters 
true  as  Jar  as  theij  go,  excellent  §ettse,  and 
thought,  which,  if  not  deep,  is  ftco  and 


manly.  We  rise  from  r«adii 
younger  than  when  we  sat  do" 
after  his  most  tragic  novel,  tb 
Lammermuir,  the  regret  whicli 
not  of  that  uneasy  kind  wLicl 
struggles  to  shake  off;  we  do  : 
if  we  had  been  reading  a  horril 
in  the  Newgate  Calendar.  The 
are  sublimed  into  the  pure  art-n 
imaginative  power  is  not  esettc 
an  unfortunate  individual  experif 
passes  out  through  curioiia  kno* 
plain  legal  thinking.  Bcott  did 
to  entertain  the  public  ivitli  h 
griefs  ;  his  ideal  life  had  no  i 
with  his  actual  one.  He  toldhu 
slories,  and  kept  himself  so  c 
aloof  from  them  that  he  was  nei 
to  be  the  author  of  them  till  drci 
forced  him  to  confess  it. 

Yet  few  men  are  really  more 
than  he  :  few  men  have  passed  ■ 
the  world  in  the  last  century  wh( 
a  plainer  impression  of  thems^T 
them.  Only  he  is  never  desigaea 
tciouslij  indiiidual.  We  feel  th 
his  character  in  reading  his  do 
contact  of  his  cheerful,  resolute 
true  manly  heart,  quickens  kind) 
lies  in  the  reiider  ;  but  it  is  not 
the  writer  intends  it.  that  ihej 
is  intent  only  on  his  tale  ;  he  st^ 
to  carry  on  his  incidents,  develoj 
acters,  throw  ihem  into  perple 
get  them  at  last  safely  out  of  th 
world  lias  long  ago  ackiiowledg< 
ginality  ;  but  it  was  by  nursing 
larity  that  he  was  so.  He  meai 
tell  his  stories  in  a  sensible, 
manner,  such  as  should  find  hin 
among  gentlemen  and  ladies,  K 
letters.  Whenever  he  assumes  a 
it  is  as  unlike  his  own  as  he  ci 
it.  His  originality,  in  fine,  wui 
natural  birth  of  his  mind,  which  h 
controlled  than  he  did  the  slu 
features. 

It  seems  that  hero  should  be  n 
tinction  in  all  works  of  the  imi 
whether  the  imt^native  power  I 
the  confessing  oneself  to  the 
working  under  the  sway  of  lb' 
region  entirely  removed  from  th« 
tuol  existence.  One  writer,  stoi 
appointment  or  mortified  v 
the  world  and  makes  a  face 
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j^aod  unpaclcB  his  heart ;  another^ 
imilar  troubles,  takes  advantage  <rf 
vrledge  ihej  have  ffiyen  him,  and 
as  before,  keepinff  himself  to  him- 
working  the  harder — ^too  proud  to 
single  tear.  We  do  not  inquire 
if  the  twain  makes  the  most  jndi* 
umifestation  of  himself,  but  which 

0  take  precedence  as  exhibiting  a 
ilthy  imaginative  power  ? 
ubtedly,  though  the  first  may  ez- 
B  most  vehemence  of  passion,  the 
the  greater  artisL  For  the  one 
)ps  to  himself  and  uses  his  noblest 

1  for  his  service,  sendinff  them  out 
ht  the  world  with  their  free  flights, 
dwells  apart,  like  a  star,  in  a  serene 
of  contemplation.  He  weeps,  if 
secret  places,  taken  unawares  by 
nness  of  sorrow,  but  soon  recovers 
tiity  and  labors  to  make  the  world 
heerful.  Whereas  the  one  who 
i»rld-hater  lives  in  the  pity  of  other 
e  sighs  for  sympathy,  that  always 
(K>  late ;  he  cannot  use  his  powers 
io  relieve  himself.  He  is  like  those 
kte  men  who,  when  they  suffer  grief, 
» tragedy  hero  to  their  friends — ^in- 
i  is  weaker  than  they ;  for  it  is  the 
>ne'8  friends  to  support  him  through 
»,  and  all  of  us  have  our  failing 
but  no  one  has  a  right  to  intrude 
I  upon  strangers. 

5  could  look  into  the  inner  lives  of 
ktest  artists,  using  that  title  in  its 
sense,  as  comprehending  all  who 
the  world  through  its  sensibility  to 
—poets,  painters,  musicians,  sculp- 
▼elists — ^it  would  then  perchance 
1  that  the  guises  under  which  they 
d  through  their  works,  have  been 

cases  the  farthest  possible  from 
il  life — unless,  indeed,  as  of  many 
t  be  truly  affirmed,  we  consider 
ttd  life  as  more  actual  to  them  than 
il,  inasmuch  as  it  occupies  the  most 

attention.  Outwardly,  they  may 
iokness,  poverty,  yea,  starvation ; 
the  rapt  spirit  holds  high  converse 
I  great  ones  of  old,  the  living  fancy 
nt  and  plumes  its  wings,  the  active 

toils  like  an  iron  engine.     It  is 
eh  as  if,  while  the  body  trailed 
dull  earth,  the  soul  expatiated  in 
leu  regions  above  the  sunset. 
Mlarer  fisahiDa  this  power  of  throw* 
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ing  ande  the  actual,  and  living  two  Uvea, 
develops  itself,  whether  in  poetry,  lyric 
or  dnumtie,  painting,  music,  ^ovel  writing, 
it  will  always  be  found  to  be  quite  inde* 
pendent  of  the  individual  For  it  is  in 
its  essence  simply  the  power  of  being  aa- 
individual,  and  wherever  the  individi^  is 
mixed  up  with  it,  the  obaerrar  does  not 
fail  to  distinguish  them  by  an  intuitive  per- 
ception. No  man  could,  or  ahould  ratiier, 
plead  for  his  life  in  the  same  way  that  he 
might  make  an  ideal  hero  in  a  tragedy 
plead  for  his.  The  hmguaga  of  art  is  not 
that  of  real  life.  No  livinff  being  ever 
conversed  in  Shakapearian  dialogue.  Yet 
no  dialogue  represents  witty  conversation 
better  than  tne  scenes  with  Falstaff. 
Though  it  affects  the  reader  with  the  fidel- 
ity  of  an  actual  report,,  yet  when  it  is  ana- 
lysed, it  is  seen  at  once  to  be  quite  another 
thing;  and  besides,  it  is  actually  jvcmii/.. 
We  mi^ht  glance  over  all  of  the  arts  and 
select  similar  instances^  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  our  purpose. 

There  is  a  delightful  claaa  of  artists, 
whose  imagination,  through  accident  or 
habit,  continually  personates  a  aingle  char- 
acter. This  is  a  development  so  much  re- 
sembling  that  of  the  misanthropist,  that  it 
requires  some  care  to  distinguish  them. 
The  misanthropist  personates  to  the  world 
an  extremely  ill-used  person ;  the  humorist 
places  himself  in  the  shoes  of  some  very 
agreeable  one,  as  Isaac  Bickerstafl^  Robin- 
son Crusoe,  or  Elia.  Where  this  develop- 
ment is  very  peculiar  and  sustained  till  its 
originator  almost  takes  on  his  imagined 
form  of  being,  the  world  is  very  apt  to 
chbrge  him  with  being  a  self- worshipper. 
But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  be- 
cause an  artist  manifests  himself  in  that 
way,  that  he  was  an  egotist,  nai  is  a 
matter  to  be  decided  on  other  grounds,  by 
what  his  friends  say  of  him,  and  by  the 
course  of  his  life. 

Supposing,  which  requires  some  confi- 
dence, the  reader  to  be  able  to  collect  and 
unify  these  discursive  remarks,  we  will  re- 
cur to  the  previous  question,  as  to  what 
rank  ought  to  be  assigned  to  such  works 
as  Wuthering  Heights.  We  have  said, 
what  all  who  have  read  it  know,  that  it 
was  original.  Douglass  Jerrold,  in  the 
newspaper  advertisement,  that,  by  one  of 
those  sinffular  coincidences  which  maSub 
the  same  idea  to  be  expreiaad  tiniM  aX  % 
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KiDgle  instaot,  happened,  aa  wc  wrote  (be 
last  word,  to  stare  us  in  the  face,  say^, 
"We  can  promise  our  readers  that  they 
never  read  anything  like  it  before," — whith 
is  adding  the  opinion  of  one  unsafe  man  to 
that  of  a  good  many  honest  people. 

A  certain  personal  phase,  not  a  pleasant 
one,  is  assumed  and  tarried  through  it 
with  great  power.  But  this  phase  must 
have  been  conscious  to  the  writer.  He 
must  have  been  designedly  original.  He 
must  have  set  to  his  work  with  some  such 
feeling  lowarda  the  world,  its  he  would 
probably  think  well  expressed  by  the 
words,  "There!  take  ihul,  and  see  how 
you  like  it !" 

No  truly  great  artist  ever  desired  l« 
place  himself  before  the  world  in  that  at- 
titude. The  pride  of  genuine  nobleness  is 
more  humble.  It  does  not  condescend  to 
don  the  motley  and  please  the  general  with 
fantastic  tricks.  In  a  word,  Ihat  originality 
which  u  coMcioua  to  Ike  writer,  is  not  genu- 
ine, and  it  is  soon  found  out  and  disliked. 
Herein  we  fear  tliat  the  autlior  of  Wuther- 
ing Heights  has  some  unsound  timbers  in 
him ;  the  critical  underwriters,  to  use  a 
mercantile  figure,  cannot  insure  him  as  A. 
No.  1.  He  may  make  fortunate  voyages 
hereafter,    but   thu    tliancL-a   are   agiiinst 

All  that  is  really  great  and  good  in  this 
book,  might  hare  been  given  in  a  better 
style,  without  its  revolting  pictures.  In- 
deed, the  writer  might  have  been  personal 
and  peculiar,  and  melancholy  even,  if  be 
had  so  pleased,  provided  his  greatest  soli- 
citude had  been  to  please  the  reader.  As 
it  is,  admirable  as  is  his  power,  he  miist 
he  ranked  not  among  the  first  writers  of 
fiction.  His  book  has  the  air  rather  of  an 
expose  of  his  life -suffering,  to  use  a  Ger- 
manism, than  a  purely  ideal  composition. 
The  world  will  not  long  be  pleased  with 
one  who  treats  it  with  so  much  intentional 
rudeness ;  it  is  an  extremely  sensitive  crea- 
ture, and  there  are  none  it  cuts  the  ac- 
quaintance of  sooner  than  those  who  tjike 
pains  to  be  in  favor  with  it,  by  letting  out 
that  they  despise  it. 

It  seems  when  we  have  got  through  all 
that  can  be  said  of  a  writer's  style,  thought, 

Eower,  and  all  qualities  appert^ning  to 
terary  work,  that  in  the  end,  the  great 
tent  by  which  writers  must  be  tried,  is  not 
tb(:ir  eicellence  in  porticulara,  but  tihe  esti- 


mate which  they  allow  us  to  make  of  their 
whole  ekaraelera.  A  work  of  fiction  is 
but.  the  manifestation  of  its  autlior's  self. 
In  books,  as  well  as  in  life,  character  is 
the  great  criterion.  And  we  have  a  right, 
certainly  in  the  case  of  an  anonymous  au- 
thor, to  ei^ress  freely  opinions  resulting 
from  a  fair  application  of  it.  With  all 
one's  disposition  to  fortify  himself  with 
reasons,  in  judging  of  a  work  of  fiction,  we 
inevitably  cemo  back  to  the  first  ques- 
tion, "  How  does  this  affect  ua  ?"  All  our 
candid  examination  of  ila  merits  onlj'  serves 
to  analyze  the  impression  with  which  we 
laid  it  down.  For  it  is  that  alone,  the 
color  of  the  soul  that  shines  through  it. 
which  really  operates  upon  the  reisder. 
He  may  be  interest«d  in  the  story,  may  gee 
its  faults  and  excellencies  of  style,  may 
yield  to  its  power,  and  sliU  at  the  end  be 
may  feel  a  rohef  There  may  have  been 
qualities  of  the  author's  character,  as 
shown  through  his  pages,  to  which  be 
does  not  take.  He  may  be  uneasily  im- 
pressed by  him : — just  as  when,  in  ti«v- 
elling,  you  sit  down  to  the  tavern  dinner. 
and  there  comes  a  man  with  a  thin  oaean 
nose,  and  plaota  himself  at  your  side;  yw 
speak  of  the  day  and  the  route ;  ^1  ia  far 
well,  except  the  je  tic  snis  qnoi,  wh* 
makes  you  glad  wln^n  he  takes  himself 
away ;  nothing  was  said  beyond  a  few  com- 
mon sentences,  and  yet  the  man  disgust) 
Jou.  You  have  no  pariicular  dislike  <rf 
ira,  yet  you  do  not  desire  him  to  be  by: 
you  feel  that  you  could  say  to  him  wttb 
Dogberry,  "1  wish  your  worship  well;  I 
God  restore  you  to  health  ;  and  if  a  menr  I 
meeting  may  be  wished,  God  prohibit  it''  I 
Just  so  the  reader  may  be  impreastd 
after  finishing  a  novel.  | 

We  believe  that  the  world  requires  of  •■ 
an  author  some  evidence  of  moral  health.  ( 
as  well  as  mental  power.  It  must  feel  &  . 
gentleman  in  a  writer ;  the  kind  heart,  the  I 
upright  meaning,  the  high-mindedncs. 
from  which  a  deep  religions  feeling  i)  I 
almost  insepEirablc.  It  does  not  exact  "  the  I 
ponderous  gravity  of  a  didactic  purpose;" 
it  is  sufficient  if  it  can  be  secure  that  it  ■  | 
in  the  society  of  a  man  of  decent  manncn  ' 
and  honest  and  benevolent  intentions.  1 
If  we  are  legitimately  impreased  bjl 
Wuthering  Heights,  it  will  not  in  this  it- 1 
speet  answer  so  universally  the  Tenguirr-j 
meets  of  the  public  as  any  of  the  novehi^J 
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Scott — ^because  it  does  not  brinff  us  into 
contact  with  so  agreeable  a  cnaracter. 
We  instance  Scott,  here  and  above,  for  the 
reason  that  every  reader  ought  to  know 
and  love  him ;  many  other  names  among 
our  best  novelists  would  equally  suffice  for 
the  comparison.  With  Scott  we  feel  in  the 
society  of  a  gentleman,  a  man  of  courage 
and  uprightness,  a  pleasant  travelling  com- 
panion ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  certun  remedy  for 
nervous  depression  to  run  through  one  of 
his  familiar  stories — ^improving  to  bodily 
health  as  well  as  conducive  to  mental  se- 
renity. The  effect  of  his  letters  is  yet 
more  invigorating.  He  seems  to  have  Uv^, 
with  all  his  troubles,  in  a  region  of  per- 

Setual  sunrise,  and,  as  we  read  him,  there 
reathes  upon  us  the  air  of  morning. 
The  author  of  Wutheiing  Hdghts  is 
not  so  happily  compounded.  He  has  a 
peculiar  obtrusive  conceit  about  him  which 
makes  one  nervous  lest  he  commit  some 
new  gaucherie.  So  many  of  his  fine  pas- 
sages are  marred  by  affectation  that  there 
is  an  uncomfortable  struggle  in  the  mind 
whether  to  yield  a  too  ea^  confidence,  or 
be  altogether  disgusted.  Yet  the  strength 
of  his  will  prevails ;  though  we  would,  we 
cannot  shake  him  off.  lie  is  Hke  a  friend 
who  continually  annoys  you  with  a  want  of 
tact,  which  is  so  obvious  you  are  never 
sure  it  is  not  pure  affectation.  If  you  ac- 
company this  friend,  for  example,  down 
Broadway,  he  will  be  suddenly  smitten 
with  the  beauty  of  some  child,  and  will 
stop  and  enter  into  conversation  with  it, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  natural  astonish- 
ment of  its  mamma  ;  thus  forcing  you  to 
blush  for  him  and  drag  him  away.  If  you 
walk  with  him  in  the  fields,  on  Staten 
Island,  or  elsewhere,  he  will  find  some  huge 
terrapin,  or  boaconstrictor,  and  insist  on 
bringing  it  home  on  his  arm,  leaving  you 
exposed  to  the  jeers  of  the  populace. 


while  he  marches  on  sublimely  insensible. 
He  does  not  remember  the  prices  of  the 
commonest  articles  of  purchase.  But 
most  of  all  he  makes  himself  disagreeable 
in  a  book-store;  he  appears  to  consider 
the  clerks  who  officiate  there  to  be  so 
many  Admirable  Crichtons,  and  opens  |his 
recondite  reading  to  them,  while  they  stare 
at  you  grinningly,  as  who  should  say, "  Art 
thou  also  green  as  he  is  ?  " 

Moreover,  this  friend  to  whom  the  aur 
thor  of  Wutheiing  Heights  must  be  liken- 
ed is  continually  "embroiling  himself  with 
women.'*  He  dissects  to  you  their  char- 
acters and  fi^ds  out  motives  for  them 
which  they  never  dreamed  of.  He  fancies 
he  understands  them  perfectly,  all  the 
while  you  are  quite  sure  he  is  mistaken. 
In  his  intercourse  with  them  he  sets  out 
with  a  firm  belief  m  his  own  infallibility, 
and  makes  all  after  developments  conform 
to  that  hypothesis.  The  consequence  is, 
he  has  met  with  some  rebuflb  that  have 
soured  Ids  temper  and  thrown  a  shadow 
over  him ;  yet  ne  has  lost  none  of  his  orir 
ffinal  faith  in  himself.  Why  he  shoula 
have  been  so  unsuccessful  is  a  mystery, 
for  his  figure  was  well  enough,  and  ms 
conversation,  though  by  no  means  that  of 
one  accustomed  to  the  best  society,  was 
yet  fresh  and  fascinating.  But  he  looks 
upon  women  as  a  refined  sort  of  men,  and 
they  therefore  are  unable  to  give  him  th^ 
confidence. 

Suppose  such  an  impracticable  man  of 
talent  to  give  the  world  a  novel ;  he  would 
make  one  very  much  resembling  in  spirit 
this  which  lies  before  us.  We  mi^rht  con- 
clude a  review  of  such  a  novel,  with  heart- 
ily thanking  him  for  all  that  was  good  in 
it  and  expressing  the  hope  that  his  next 
production  might  be  less  marred  by  serious 
faults  and  errors.  G.  W.  P. 
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riARLY  in  me  evening  oi  kue  uppuiuveu 
day,  her  auditors  were  assembled,  when 
Biotinia  eotered  the  banquet  room,  follow- 
ed by  Euripides  the  tra^c  poet,  and  UetoD 
the  parasite.  Meton  placed  himself  oppo- 
site to  Cymon  on  the  left ;  Socrates  and 
Earipidefl  on  the  i^ht  and  left,  in  the 
midule  places  ;  and  Lysis  below  Euripides, 
on  the  left.  Thus  it  happened,  that  Soc- 
rates and  Cymon  were  together  on  the 
right  of  Diotima,  as  on  the  former  occa- 
sions. 

When  the  guests  had  fully  answered 
the  first  call  of  hunger  and  the  wine  was 
brought  in,  which  they  drank  not  raw,  but 
dilated,  and  in  moderate  cups,  the  enter- 
tainer, when  a  silence  was  made,  continued 
her  stoiy,  as  follows  : 

"Thecity  of  Babyli 
the  Euphrates.  The 
serpent,  creeps  unde 
wall  on  the  northern  side,  and  escapes 
through  it  at  the  south.  Within  the  in- 
closures  of  the  walls, — which  are  banks  of 
sun-baked  clay,  piled  to  the  height  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  incloung  the  region  of  Ba- 
bylon like  a  belt  of  barren  hills, — gardens 
watered  by  canals,  orchards  bearing  apples 
of  Per^,  whose  seed  is  like  a  stone,  helds 
rich  with  the  third  harvest  of  the  year, 
and  a  population,  frugal,  peaceable  and 
full    of   insenious  industry,  are   at  once 


3s  on  both  sides 

',  bending  like  a 

'  the    mountainous 


ptusaeiigeni  i 
ways,  we  should  have  fandt 
traversing  an  open  region,  ani 
the  walls  of  a  city.  For  hen 
were  not  crowded  together  as  in 
stood  each  apart,  in  the  midst 
and  about  them  the  huts  of  i 
handicraftsmen  were  scattered 
everywhere  among  the  garden 
"  While  we  passed  slowly  oi 
and  spaces  of  the  city,  wondi 
multitude  of  the  people, — foi 
counted  them  it  must  have  Im 
sands  at  once, — I  gathered  m 
lars  from  my  master  touching  t 
the  city  and  of  the  builders  • 
Some  say,  and  these  arc  the  U 
first  Babylonians  came  from 
began  to  build  the  great  toi 
which  rises  like  a  ruinous  hill  i 
west  angle  of  the  city.  Th< 
raise  it  in  honor  of  the  Sun  i 
ancestors.  This  was  at  a  peri 
antiquity,  when  the  stars  hi 
places  they  now  hold,  and  the 
were  long-lived  and  of  giga 
When  the  first  Babylonians 
Euphrates,  tbey  found  the  1 
inhabitants  ;  but  when  they  I 
canals  and  plant  gardens, 
wealthy,  and  their  numbem  in 
barbarians  of  the  north  cam< 
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and  the  great  temples,  bedde  a  mnldtiide 
of  palaces,  comparable  only  with  those  of 
Egypt,  for  extent  and  magnificence,  were 
thus  gradually  builded  in  the  course  of 
many  centuries ;  but  the  true  periods  of 
their  beginning  and  completion,  are  known 
only  to  the  Ma^i  who  keep  the  records  of 
the  tower  of  Belus.  When  the  Chaldeans, 
a  people  of  the  north,  descended  upon 
Mesopotamia  and  took  Babylon,  they 
caused  the  outer  wall  to  be  restored  and 
heightened ;  but  since  the  Persians  hare 
the  emphre,  the  princes  oppress  the  people, 
and  neglect  their  walls. 

"Inuiffine  a  nation  of  weavers  and 
handicraftsmen  emifloyed  in  eyeiy  species 
of  manufacture,  living  under  a  tyranny 
which  forbids  the  possibility  of  honest 
riches,  and  you  have  pictured  to  yourselves 
the  population  of  Babylon.  Their  manu- 
factures are  taken  down  the  Euphrates  and 
carried  by  Phoenician  mariners  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  By  caravans  the  stuffs  and 
products  of  Babylon  are  distributed  over 
Aaia,  Bactria,  and  the  north.  By  these 
meana  a  perpetual  stream  of  every  kind  of 
riches  is  poured  back  by  commerce  into 
the  city,  enriching  the  masters  who  gov- 
ern it,  but  not  the  multitude  who  are  their 
slaves.  In  Babylon,  as  in  Egypt,  the 
people  are  slaves." 

When  Diotima  came  to  this  point  in  her 
story,  Euripides,  who  leaned  upon  his  left 
side  with  his  eyes  declined,  and  listening 
attentively,  looked  up  at  the  narrator  with 
a  smile,  and  made  a  movement  to  speak. 
Diotima  perceiving  it,  paused  instantly, 
and  waited  for  what  he  would  say. 

"  I  think,"  said  he,  "  you  would  write  a 
good  history  if  you  chose  to  undertake  it." 

"  I  think  so  too,"  echoed  Lysis :  "  Di- 
otima's  narrative  is  very  agreeable." 

"  I  will  venture  to  contradict  you 
both,"  said  Socrates.  ''  I  do  not  think  it 
lies  in  Diotima's  power  to  make  a  good 
history." 

Euripides,  a  polite  man,  and  ambitious 
withal,  who  would  rather  flatter  than  of- 
fend, though  he  knew  Socrates  well,  could 
not  conceal  his  surprise  at  the  seeming 
rudeness  of  his  remark.  ''Your  reason, 
friend,"  said  he ;  "  your  profound  reason," 

"  She  gives  us  pictures,  descriptions, 
conversations,  and  no  history ;  your  histo- 
rian, to  my  vmderstandmg,  is  be  who  bears 
you  ^troDgly  along  on  b  stream  of  events 


■\ 


he  is  neither  a  story-teller,  a  moralizer,  nor 
an  epigrammatist ;  a  sophist  nor  a  maker 
of  pathetic  pictures.  Much  less  is  he  a 
dramatist,  like  Euripides,  or  a  master  of 
social  opinions,  like  Diotima.  He  may 
imack  of  all  these,  but  the  business  of  a 
historian,  I  think,  is  with  events,  and  the 
acts  of  cities,  as  they  are  moved  by  their 
common  desures,  fears  and  aspirations." 

''  You  are  over  nice  with  distinctions, 
Socrates,"  replied  the  other;  "and  here 
seems  to  be  one  made  without  a  difference : 
nor  did  I  ever  hear  you  so  positive  about 
a  trifle.  If  I  describe  a  citv,  why  not  as 
well  the  acts  of  the  city :  if  the  deeds  of 
one  man,  why  not  the  deeds  of  many 
men?" 

"  When  you,"  replied  Socrates,  "  excite 
our  pity  with  the  griefs  of  Alcestis,  con- 
sigmng  herself  to  death  for  love's  sake, 
you  move  us  with  a  private  sorrow,  and  we 
are  mingled  m  sympathy  with  the  affection 
of  a  wife  and  husband ;  beyond  this  you  look 
for  no  effect  Homer  also  shows  us  Achil- 
les in  his  tent,  mourning  for  Patroclus,  or 
pictures  the  tender  partmg  of  Hector  with 
hb  wife  and  child ;  but  these  are  only  the 
ornaments  of  the  work,  the  foliage  of  the 
column.  The  individuals  are  swept  along 
in  the  torrent  of  destiny ;  one  by  one  they 
rise,  triumph  for  an  instant,  and  are  lost 
forever ;  but  still  the  action  moves  on  and 
the  war  is  never  at  an  end.  But  when 
Orestes  enters  upon  the  stage,  it  is  Orestes 
and  not  a  nation,  or  a  history,  that  inter- 
ests us.  Therefore,  I  argue,  Diotima  is  not 
a  historian  by  nature ;  her  descriptions 
are  of  individuals,  of  passions,  of  enter- 
tainments, and  always  of  the  quiet  and  the 
easily  representable ;  but  to  me  Homer 
seems  to  be  the  inventor  of  history,  because 
he  first  subordinated  the  persons  to  the 
action.  To  describe  the  virtue  of  a  hero, 
or  of  an  entire  city  contending  and  bearing 
up  against  a  common  calamity,  be  it  of 
war,  of  the  inroads  of  the  ocean,  or  of  pes- 
tilence, or  violence  from  abroad,  or  of  vice 
and  injury  in  the  city, — in  short,  of  all 
those  sorrows  which  the  gods  inflict  upon 
nations  and  races  of  men, — this  seems  to 
me  history ;  and  if  it  be  done  as  Homer 
does  it,  from  the  heart,  tempering  ^ 
with  love,  with  heroic  courage,  VXv^'wnX^t^BX. 
of  the  event,  and  the  \\ope  ol  l«Aii^,\\.\ 
epical,  as  I  think,  and  iveeda  \^  \sfe  ^tvW 
in  verse.     For,  as  the  -wYua^T^  ol  V>v 
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are  always  musical  if  they  be  tnie,  and  the 
curees  of  enemies  harsh  tf  they  be  meant  ; 
descriptive  imitation  of  them  must  be  a 
mixture  of  these,  a  melody." 

"  What  wiii  you  say  then,"  said  Euri- 
pides, "of  that  eloquent  narraUve  which  we 
heiird  read  by  Herodotus  at  the  gomes  ? 
Wiis  it  a  history,  or  was  it  not  ?" 

"  I  did  not  hear  it,"  replied  Socrates  ; 
"but  if  you  found  yourself  drawn  by  it 
into  it  sympathy  with  the  nations  and  the 
persons  which  it  deBi:ribes  ;  and  perceived 
always,  that  no  private  loves  and  wills 
operated  to  move  them,  but  certain  moral 
and  universal  couses,  able  to  move  whole 
nations  at  once — such  as  a  contest  for  a 
territory,  an  inherited  feud,  the  glory  of 
a  race,  the  power  of  one  over  many,  of 
many  over  one  ;  I  say,  if  you  found  these 
in  the  books  of  Herodotus,  and  witlial  saw 
them  picture-like,  his  narrative  might  be 
called  a  history.  To  prevent  Diotima  no 
longer,  I  will  add  but  this  word,  that  if 
any  one  should  relate  a  hbtory  of  a  war  of 
his  own  city  against  another,  from  the  heart, 
as  it  was  earned  on  in  anger  and  in  honor, 
and  should  so  depict  for  us  the  action  by 
holding  up  the  cbitif  acton  to  our  view,  as 
tfl  give  a  continuity  and  wholeness  to  it, 
through  the  continuance  of  the  anger  that 
bi'g.in  it,  producing  a  series  of  actions,  pur- 
posed alike  by  that  anger,  he  would  have 
given  us  an  epical  or  Homerical  history. 
And  now,  Euripides,  we  owe  a  penalty  for 
tlic  breaking  of  our  vow,  to  what  power  I 
know  not,  miloss  to  Diotima." 

"  Let  \is  interrupt  her  no  more,"  said 
Euripides. 

"Pardon  me,  friends,"  said  she,  "if  I 
add  a  word  to  Socrates'  deBnition  of  an 
epical  history,  in  favor  of  those  who  con- 
tend that  the  essence  of  poetry  is  in  pas- 
sion and  not  in  meditation :  confirming 
Soerales'  opinion  against  me,  that  I  am  no 
historian.  I  will  give  you  Pythagoras's 
opinion  of  the  matter.  When  he  haa  asked 
me  to  write  a  history  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  I  said  I  did  not  love  or  hate  them 
enough  to  do  it,  he  replied  that  I  had  the 
right  idea  of  what  a  history  ought  to  be, 
but  that  none  such  had  ever  been  writl«n 
excepting  Homer's,  and  that  hia  was  a 
Sction  :  be  said  he  would  have  true  histo- 
rif.s  wriflen  by  good  patriots,  who  \oveA\ 
'heir  country  ana  hated  Us  enemies ',  l\\a.l 
"^    Would   compare    several   ot  tkeae  lo- 


gelher,  and  compose  a  history  of  the  world 
that  should  be  a  true  one.  When  I  re- 
plied that  there  would  be  no  love  or  hate 
in  it,  be  said  he  had  no  fear  of  that,  for 
that  each  nation  would  play  its  part  like 
a  hero  in  an  epic,  and  that  if  the  whole 
were  skillfully  composed  in  a  grand  style, 
it  would  be  the  work  of  works.  I  told  him 
I  did  not  believe  the  time  could  ever  come, 
or  the  writer  be  foimd  for  such  a  work. 
He  replied  that  the  time  might  come  for 
it  when  all  men  were  under  one  law  and 
one  religion  ;  and  a  writer  should  be  found 
who  was  a  philanthropist  or  lover  of  men." 

"  1  beseech  you,  Diotima,"  said  Cymou, 
with  an  air  of  impatience,  "  do  not  let  theee 
discursive  gentlemen  cheat  us  of  our  en- 
tertainment." 

Meton  the  jester,  who  had  thus  long 
remamed  silent,  rather  from  want  of  oppor- 
tunity than  inclination,  observing  Cymon's 
impatience  with  a  half  sneer,  remarked  that 
Diotima  did  himself  and  his  friend  Cymon 
a  great  injustice  in  allowing  this  discandve 
talk,  for  it  was  a  part  of  dvility  to  adapt 
our  conversation  to  ihc  understandings  erf 
our  guests,  and  not  to  insult  them  by 
soaring  abovetheir  abilities."  This  remark 
occasioned  a  laugh,  which  was  all  that 
Meton  looked  for. 

"Come,"  said    he,  ■' if  Diotima  leaves 
us  much  longer  at  the   gate  of  the  cara- 
vanserai, I  shall  dismount  from  my  camel 
and  go  in  by  myself.    There,  now  I  am 
dismounted,  and  now  I  am  gone  in  ;  poh ! 
what  a  crowd  is  here — Greeks,  Scythuun,     i 
Egyptians,  Persians,  black  slaves— «tting,     t 
squatting,  standing,  eating,  sleeping,  fight-     I 
ing,  swearing,  hustling.     You  yellow  ras-     I 
cuT  in  the  blue  mantle  and  tiara,  ho,  there, 
what  woman  have   you  under  the  veil —    . 
come,  I  will  see  her  face.     Do  you  jabber    j 
— ^what,  Greek !  this  wretch  thinks  he  is    . 
talking  Greek — a  woman  slave,  do  you  savT    I 
Well,  1  knew  that— 1  am  a  buyer — I  mtist    I 
sec  her  face.     By  Zeus !  a  handsome  coun-    I 
lenunce  !  what  do  you  call  her  name  ?  Dio. 
what — 0,  Diotima,  a  very  good  name— I    ' 
will  give  six  oboli  for  her,  without  the  name,    i 
Here,  you  rascal — Kata,  what — Zeno — de   ! 
bya — a  thousand  pounds !     It's  more  than  | 
I  am  worth  altogether.     Carry  her  to  the  I 
chief  of    the    Magi — she    looks    booldib.  ) 
\eMnei,'\a*,\Mi'!     So  I    thought.     Knows  I 
i  aciwaWMv^^^tta",  ^5*ii,^>i%TOAfor  me;  J  ' 
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trow."  Melon  discharged  himaelf  of  bis 
noDBeDse  at  a  rate  which  put  him  out  of 
breath ;  and  satisfied  with  the  lau^fh  which 
followed,  he  remuned  quiet  for  a  time,  with 
onl^  now  and  then  a  grimace.  Diotima, 
takinff  advantage  of  the  silence  which  fol- 
lowed, went  on  with  her  story. 

"  We  entered  the  outer  gates  about  sun- 
rise, and  arrived  at  niffht  before  the  mte  of 
the  caiBvanseFBi ;  but  the  merchant  who  had 
me  in  chaive  would  not  expose  me  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  crowds  of  buyers  and  idlers 
who  thronged  at  the  gate,  and  turning 
aside,  conducted  me  insUntly  to  the  house 
of  a  Greek  merchant,  one  Strato  of  Co- 
rinth, a  man  of  great  wealth  and  virtue,  in 
whose  care  I  should  be  safe  from  the  curi- 
osity of  a  class  of  persons  who  take  upon 
themselves  to  provide  for  the  happiness  of 
grandees,  by  filling  their  houses  with  wo- 
men of  idl  kinds  and  qualities. 

"  Of  all  cities  in  the  world  Babylon  is  the 
least  famous  for  the  virtue  of  its  people  ; 
and  I  believe  that  a  people  naturally  pure 
and  educated  to  virtue,  would  be  instantly 
corrupted  if  by  any  chance  they  should 
occupy  a  city  like  Babylon.  Being  a 
centre  for  the  commerce  of  the  world,  it  is 
filled  with  slaves,  traders  and  sharpers  of 
all  nations,  from  Gades  to  the  extreme  east. 
The  mass  of  its  people,  living  in  extreme 
poverty,  because  of  the  oppression  of  the 
rich,  know  of  no  enjoyment  but  in  the 
worship  of  Adonai,  who  is  the  personi- 
fication of  every  vice.  The  Persian  lords, 
living  idly,  and  seciiro  within  their  walls, 
vie  with  each  other  only  in  debauchery 
and  extravagance.  Among  the  women 
purity  is  hated,  and  among  the  men  sobri- 
ety suspected.  In  the  luxury  of  their  hves, 
the  effeminacy  of  their  manners,  and  the 
grossness  of  their  worship,  this  wealthy 
people  are  without  an  equal  among  the 
nations.  I  dare  not  disgust  you  with  a 
recital  of  what  I  saw  and  heard,  even  in 
the  streets  and  at  the  doors  of  the  temples, 
where  riches  strove  with  vice,  which  should 
be  most  conspicuous.  Actions  punishable 
among  ourselves  with  death,  are  here  prac- 
ticed as  religious  rites.  Bestialities  are 
boasted  and  recommended,  which  would 
here  condemn  the  doer  to  infamy. 

"  For  the  modes  of  living  in  Babylon, — 
^  they  resemble  those  of  Egypt,  and  differ 
*  not  greatly  from  our  own.  I  am  iaclmed 
'    k>  believe  tJmt  all  aathaa  of  the  world 


have  thdr  arts  from  Eig^pt ;  for  I  observed 
that  the  houses  df  the  Babylonians  resem- 
bled those  of  Ionia,  of  Jerusalem,  of  Phce- 
nicia,  and  of  Egypt ;  and  man^  travellers 
have  assured  me  that  no  nation  on  the 
earth,  except  the  Korthem  and  Eastern 
Scythians,  are  free  of  the  traces  of  l^yp- 
tian  art. 

''  Need  I  describe  to  you,  what  I  saw 
only  at  a  distance,  the  gardens  of  Semira- 
mis, — an  artificial  mountain  raised  up<m 
arches  of  brick,  and  covered  with  forest 
trees  of  immense  size ; — ^the  tower  of  Belus, 
the  first  built  and  the  loftiest  of  human 
woriu, — in  which  live  the  priests  of  a  re- 
ligion, so  undivine  in  its  form,  and  so  in- 
effectual in  its  spirit,  it  should  be  named  a 
delusion  rather,  and  not  a  belief  ?  We 
found  Strato  at  the  door  of  his  house,  en- 
naged  in  conversation  with  an  officer  of  the 
Royal  Guards.  Mv  master  lifted  me  from 
the  dromedary,  and  embracing  Stoto»  ex- 
plained to  him  the  purpose  of  his  visit,  and 
said  something  in  my  favor.  After  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation,  he  turned  to  the  officer 
and  dismissed  him  in  the  most  respectful 
manner  imaginable;  then  seizing  Zadec 
and  myself  by  the  hand,  he  hurried  us  into 
the  house,  and  turning  to  the  door  shut  it 
and  bolted  it. 

"  *  You  are  unlucky,'  said  he,  *  to  have 
come  at  this  moment.  The  person  whom 
you  saw  with  me  when  you  came  up,  is  a 
provider  of  the  palace,  and  he  has  orders 
to  seize  or  purchase  all  the  Greek  women 
that  are  brought  into  Babylon.  I  wish  a 
better  fate  for  my  countrywoman  than  to 
be  buried  for  life  in  the  palace,  especially 
if  she  be  such  a  person  as  you  represent 
her.'  While  Strato  talked  with  my  mas- 
ter, I  followed  them  through  the  court  into 
an  inner  chamber,  and  being  sufficiently 
terrified  with  what  I  heard  him  say,  I  con- 
ceived a  hope  of  as  good  favor  with  him 
as  I  had  found  with  Manes  on  a  like  oc- 
casion. Though  I  could  not  think  to  af- 
fect him  with  my  face,  from  which  forty 
yeai-s  had  taken  the  attraction  of  youth,  I 
nevertheless  removed  my  veil,  and  em- 
bracing his  knees  as  a  suppliant,  I  besought 
him  with  tears  to  yield  me  the  protection 
of  his  house.  Strato's  countenance  ^lo'vi^'d. 
with  satisfaction,  wheuYvo  «&w  Tii«>>x)N^^^ 
and  addressing  him  m  l\i\&  l^8^\ow.  ^^ 
will  buy  this  woman  oi  you,  inevAI  ^ 
he  to  ZadeCy  '  wbaUYer\y&  \xex  y^^^«    ^ 
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roposition  wilh  a 

;d  a  sum  bo  large, 
lest  it  be  beyond 

but  he  answered 

f  fnend,  is  indeed 
but  we,  of  Baby- 

:ndard  of  wealth. 
I  eould  buy  me  iwi  such  slaves,  and 
not  feel  it  an  outlay.'  o  saying  he  pulled 
out  a  bag  of  diamonds,  ind  with  three  of 
the  largest  satisfied  Zadeu,  before  be  should 
have  leisure  to  re-conaider  his  bargain. 

"  As  it  was  now  evening,  my  new  ma.^ter 
led  us  into  a  beautiful  hall,  lighted  with 
flambeaux  in  eilvcr  branches  projecting  from 
the  wall.  Their  smoke  filled  the  hall  with 
a  sweet  odor.  When  we  had  taken  our 
seats  upon  the  couches,  lie  placed  himself 
near  me,  and  helped  me  to  food  and  wine 
with  his  own  hands.  Presently  a  company 
of  female  slaves  entered,  bearing  instru- 
meuta  of  muaie  ;  and  ranging  themselves 
in  a  circle  at  the  lower  end  of  the  hall, 
ihey  charmed  our  ears  with  soft  music, 
sindng  the  praises  of  Adonai.  When  they 
had  finished  the  first  strain  I  made  a  sign 
to  one  of  them  to  bring  me  her  lute,  and 
tuning  it  with  such  ftldlT  aa  I  _ 
sang  a  song  descriptive  of  the 
ail  '-jilc  ;  Tior  diii  I  fiiil  to  inlroaucc  me 
praises  nf  ray  df-Uveier,  iind  the  greatnea.s 
nf  the  gratitude  T  owed  him.  Strato  was 
so  deeply  afiected  by  this  appeal,  his  eyes 
overflowed  witli  tears  ;  and  taking  my 
hand  in  the  tendereat  and  most  respectful 
manner,  he  declared  he  would  freely  sacri- 
fice his  fortune,  nay,  even  bis  life,  to  res- 
cue me  from  the  barbarians.  Then  taking 
the  lute,  he  touched  it  skillfully  and  sang 
an  ode  in  prwse  of  Greece ;  expressing,  at 
the  close,  his  desire  to  return  thither,  after 
long  absence.  I  answered  him  by  com- 
posing a  verse  in  bouor  of  Corinth,  not 
failing  to  express  again  ray  longing  for  our 
comroon  country.  Zadec,  reclining  oppo- 
site to  us,  listened  with  silent  attention. 
•  I  perceive,'  said  be,  when  there  was  a 
pause,  '  that  you  are  like  tj)  love  each 
other,  as  it  is  well  you  should  do  ;  being 
'Equals  in  age,  and  children  of  the  same 
eoi'.  Be  it  your  care,  then,  to  escape  from 
iJabvIon,  where  you  are  subject  to  the 
emy  of  the  Pereiaiis,  and  go  with  me  into 
whence   you   may    take   B\i\p  Va 

and  from  thence  to  Corinlb.    "Lti. \  TcmRvVei, ■«\fe  «ti  a.' 
thja  mighty  capital  of  \n\(\\i\t-s  Rt  \\».to,  'Ocva.i.  xliv^  ?.\««^ 


to-morrows  dawn;  you  are  Cvan  now  in 
danger  of  the  informer.'  Strato  instantly 
approved  of  Zadec's  proposition,  and  go- 
ing that  night  10  a  place  of  barter,  made 
an  exchange  of  hia  house  and  staves  for 
merchandise  suitable  for  the  jouniey.  The 
Syrian  was  ao  less  expeditious  in  his  bar- 
gains; and  at  sunrise  we  were  mounted 
and  moving  rapidly  toward  the  gate  at 
which  we  entered.  I  saw  behind  me  the 
morning  light  shining  on  the  cypresses  of 
the  hill  of  Semiramis.  and  southward,  afar 
off,  the  tower  of  Belus,  with  its  winding 
pathway,  stood  sharply  against  the  purple 
sky. 

"  At  noon  of  that  day  we  united  onr 
own  troop,  which  consisted  of  four  camels 
for  burtlicn,  and  horses  for  ourselves,  with 
11  Scythian  caravan  ;  intending  to  keep 
with  them  while  they  continued  in  «nr 
route.  After  a  week's  journey  northward, 
through  the  watered  fields  of  the  Euphra- 
tes, our  company  divided  into  three  ;  a 
part  turning  westward  toward  Phoenicia, 
another  eastward  for  fiactria,  and  a  tfaiM 
inclining  to  the  we^t  and  north  townrd 
Cilicia.  After  n  few  days'  passage  orer 
ths  desert,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  sea, 
whoso  dark  bosom  we  haSed  with  ctks 
and  even  tears  of  joy,  when  Strato,  whose 
piety  exceeded  that  of  any  Greek  i  have 
known,  made  a  sucrifice  to  Poseidon,  (the 
Sea,)  and  to  the  spirit  of  his  father,  bol 
whether  in  worship  or  in  honor  only,  I 
uould  not  be  sure. 

"  Our  intercourse  during  tliis  jouroey 
established  our  regard  for  each  other  oo 
a  footing  of  mutua.1  love  ;  nor  had  I  ever 
greater  occasion  for  gratitudo  to  the  gods, 
than  for  the  accident  that  brought  me  into 
the  power  of  this  Corinthian. 

"  During  our  journey  we  beguiled  the 
tedium  of  the  way  by  relating-  stories  :  and 
in  this  kind  of  amusement  our  friend  Zadcc 
proved  himself  not  unskillful.  K  it  be  nol 
displeasing  to  you,  I  will  repeat  as  I  re- 
member it,  a  story  which  he  related  to  K 
while  we  moved  along  the  borders  of  the 
sea  where  the  high  road  of  the  great  kins 
turns  out  of  Syria  into  Cilicia. 

The  banqueters  listened  with  tlie  gTMt- 

est  attention  while  Diotima  related  Zndec's 

story.     Socrates  in  particular  seemed  to 

t&\fi\i  tiwi  weigh  everj-  word  of  iL    Ltw 

unusual 
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nlor  of  it  a  very  iogenious  liar  r 
as  rather  Diotima'a  skill  in  the 
of  it,  tLan  the  merit  of  the  piece 
lich  charmed  them.  Socrates  did 
eal  his  admiratiou,  "  No  historian 
"  said  he,  "  Diotinia,  but  the  most 

of  narrators :  when  you  speak, 
'  my  ears  but  my  whole  body 
i  hear  ;  and  what  you  describe  I 

behold.  Observe,  Euripides," 
d  he,  addressing  the  dramatist, 
'Otnen  are  the  lords  of  speecli ; 
^e  ia  theirs."  Socrates'  remark 
autly  turned  by  the  parasite  into 
ipoQ  women,  at  which  no  one 
;  a  misfortune  which  silenced 
a  for  the  time. 

Ihat  were  so,"  said  Euripides, 
1  should  be  poets  and  orators ; 
see  they  excel  only  in  easj'  and 
forms  of  speech.  1  know  of  but 
aan  who  is  able  to  compose  an 
and  that  is  Aspasia." 
.  DioUma,"  said  Socrates,  "  excels 
sophists  in  their  art.  She  is  the 
hetorieiaos  and  the  most  eloquent 

a  in  the  right  sUll,"  responded 
'S ;  "  for  though  I  grant  you  those 
il  exceptions,  and  might  add  a  few 
ho  have  composed  good  verses, 
are  not,  as  I  ill  ink,  equal  to  men 
ise  of  words.  Perhaps  we  may 
them  a  greater  fluency  and  readi- 
lie  use  of  estiiblished  phrases,  for 
Lhem  always  careful  to  make  use 
ted  terms,  avoiding  a  new  word  as 
iild  a  rook  ;  and  for  this  I  confess 
e  my  admiration  ;  but  they  never 
thoughts,  nor  invent  soienoea, 
mce  arts  ;  nay,  in  these  it  seems 
woman's  falc  to  fall  behind  her 
But  enough  of  this  ;  please  you, 
you  who  are  more  than  a  woman, 
t  think  inspired  with  the  soul  of 
les,  tell  us  your  opinion  of  the 
ex  :  am  they  the  equals  or  aupe- 
nen  in  the  use  of  speech  ?" 
Euripides,  the  friend  of  women," 
jma,  "  who  calls  upon  the  weakest 
ia,  in  the  extremity  of  garrulous 
!D  her  wit  is  dulled,  her  senses 
,  her  strength  wasted,  her  mind 
her  soul  faint  with  the  burthen 
,  nnd  nothing  left  her  but  aa  I 
r  CoDg-ne,  a  gift  of  which  she  / 


should  rather  be  ashamed,  i 
it  and  so  abused  : — is  it  she  whom  you 
call  upon  to  defend  the  poor  race  of  feeble 
women  ?  Will  you  have  her  defend  them 
by  an  appeal  to  your  courage — magnani- 
mous hcai'ts  that  you  are  ?  or  shall  she 
start  up  slifHy,  and  with  a  shriek,  and  in 
eager  voice,  voluble  and  vehement,  cry  out 
on  you  for  the  liberty  of  the  sex,  ye  hard 
masters,  as  did  the  Amu:<ona  of  old,  and 
when  their  husbands  would  not  hear  nor 
redress  their  injuries,  they  freed  them- 
selves boldly  in  the  night  with  their 
knives  ?  No,  I  see  you  would  not  hare 
me  cry  out  upon  you ;  you  abhor  the  vul- 
ture shriek  of  a  discontented  woman — your 
wives  have  taught  you  to  hate  that — hey  ? 
Meton,  Socrates — and  I  think  Euripides 
baa  disciplines  too,  from  certain  sources. 
My  friends  make  no  question,  I  am  sure, 
of  the  superiority  of  women  in  glibness 
and  keenness  of  tongue  ;  they  are  able  to 
cut  and  stab  with  their  tongues  :  iht  gods 
have  not  left  them  defenceless  I  You,  Soc- 
rates, would  endure  the  Spartan  swords 
more  easily  than  your  wife's  repi'oaches." 

"  I  confess  it,  Diolima,"  said  Socrates ; 
"  nor  do  1  know  a  harder  trial  than  the 
reproaches  of  a  woman." 

"  What  would  you  be,  without  this  ter- 
ror to  discipline  you?"  continued  Diotima. 
"  When  you  sleep  too  long,  It  rouses  you  ; 
when  you  negleot  your  person,  it  shameB 
you ;  when  you  are  negligent  of  fame  and 
honor,  it  spurs  you  on  to  their  acquisition. 
Fame  has  no  trumpet  but  a  woman's 
mouth  ;  we  praise  not  our  own  sex,  we 
rather  calumniate  and  diminish  them.  But 
who  of  you  would  resign  the  good  opinion 
of  women  in  the  city  ?  Is  it  not  that  which 
sustains  Pericles?  The  people  long  ago 
would  have  ostracbed  him,  but  for  the 
women's  voice  in  his  favor.  Do  you  then 
doubt  their,  power  of  porauasion,  do  you 
doubt  thdr  eloquence,  who  are  able  to 
banish  you  from  the  city,  or  exalt  you  t« 
be  its  bead  ?  whom  demagogues  consult 
before  they  persuade  the  people,  and 
whom  the  very  gods  must  take  care  to 
please,  or  their  shrines  will  be  deser- 
ted ?" 


of  opinion.  I  am  fond  ol  \lllow\^\^^^^c  i>MA 
I  care  not  for  the  opimou  ut  VUc  ^'co\* 
bUitJes.     Buripidea  mual  jveVi  Vi  ^^^t  ^* 
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"  You  mistake  my  vocation,  Lysis,"  re- 
joined tbe  (Iramuiiat,  rather  sharply.  "  My 
fables  have  a  meaning ;  you  nill  not  forget 
that,  I  thjuk." 

"  Your  fables  are  like  a  hollow  earthen 
figure  full  of  sweelnicats,"  said  Meton: 
"  Uic  figure  is  rile,  the  contents  excellent." 

'■  Pray,  sir,"  said  Euripides,  turning 
sharply  upon  the  parasite,  "  be  a  little 
more  careful  of  your  wit ;  you  flourish  it 
indiscreetly." 

Melon,  who  lay  next  below,  rolled  him- 
Bclf  awkwardly  to  the  bottom  of  the  couch, 
which  was  a  long  one,  as  if  afraid  Euripi- 
des would  strike  him,  and  with  a  face  of 
well-feigned  terror  called  out  to  Socmtes 
to  protect  him  against  thia  wicked  fellow, 
who  had  put  so  many  innocent  people  to 
death  in  cold  blood.  "  See,"  said  he, 
"  how  he  glares  at  me  with  those  gray 
eyes,  like  a  cat  in  a  corner.  Now  if  he 
had  but  bis  style  with  him  and  a  tablet,  I 
doubt  not  he  would  put  us  all  instantly  to 
death  in  blank  verse,  a  death  I  desire  Dot 
to  die ;  for  look  you,  all  his  heroes  die 
twice, — first  when  he  kills  them  in  his  fray, 
and  iigiiin  when  they  are  forgotten  by  the 
Atln^i)i;ins.  Zeus  defend  us.  we  shall  all 
he  hissed!" 

'■  i  wonder,  Diotima,''  said  llic  drama- 
list,  growing  extremely  angry,  "  you  will 
suffer  this  rascal  at  your  table ;  he  is  one 
of  these  rude  dogs,  who  bites  more  than 
he  favor;-.  1  would  have  a  parasite  re- 
member hU  duty,  and  use  a  discretion  in 
his  liilk.  A  common  fly  is  endurable,  but 
H  breeze  with  a  sting  in  its  tail  we  wish 
uniong  tbe  dogs,  and  not  at  our  ban((uets." 
Diotima  made  no  reply,  but  cast  a  reprov- 
ing look  upon  the  parasite,  which  put  him 
to  silence. 

"1  was  saying,  Lysis,"  continued  the 
dnimalist,  making  an  effort  to  smother  his 
anger.  "  that  the  fables  of  my  dramas, 
though  ihey  be  popular  traditions  and  void 
of  truth,  are  made  more  profitable  than 
true  liiotories,  by  my  manner  of  employing 
them.  j'Esop's  beasts  utter  much  wis- 
dom ;  my  heroes,  though  they  be  phan- 
tasms and  foolish  puppets  at  best,  are 
turned  into  philosophical  oracles.  My 
women  set  forth  the  loves  and  the  duties 
~''  a  woman ;  silly  wretches  though  they 
e  hero  of  a  drama  may  ^  %  verj 


milksop,  a  rascal,  a  laughing<stock,  an  ob- 
ject of  pity,  but  he  is  none  the  legs  useful 
to  speiUc  wise  sentences  to  the  people. 
Understand  me ;  when  I  bring  an  old  hero 
in  rags  upon  tbe  stage,  I  first  interest  the 
audience  in  his  story.  Of  all  things,  yon 
know,  the  story  of  a  ragged,  wretched  old 
fellow,  a  mixture  of  the  sage  and  ni^ard, 
is  the  most  entertaining,  and  excites  most 
attention  :  we  hear  him  for  pity,  and  be- 
lieve him  for  his  misery's  sake,  just  as  we 
believe  dying  drunkards  when  they  de- 
scribe the  enis  that  follow  drinking. 

'•  Another  principle  I  wish  you  to  ob- 
serve, is  evident  in  the  construcUon  of  my 
plays.  They  are  very  pathetic,  and  in 
this  way  I  make  them  so.  1  am  .assured 
first,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  mass  of 
men  and  women  love  pleasure  as  much  at 
they  fear  death,  and  would  nearly  as  soon 
die  as  not  be  gratified  in  their  wiehet. 
Obsw^e  what  a  reverence  Ihey  show  for 
those  pious  jugglers  who  come  to  us  from 
Egypt  and  the  East,  following  about  on 
image  of  Cybele  in  a  little  cart  drawn  by 
bullocks.  These  wretches  gash  them- 
selves with  knives,  and  thrust  tfaonis  and 
spliotera  into  th»r  flesh  in  honor  of  their 
goddess.  Now  this  observation  will  cdo- 
\-ince  you  that  to  interest  an  audience  in  a 
female  character,  however  mean  it  be  in 
other  particulars,  you  need  only  resort  K 
thb  beggar's  trick  :  make  them  dear 
themselves  for  the  sake  of  a  god,  or  a  laa- 
band,  or  a  brother,  or  a  lover ;  let  ibes 
voluntarily  expose  themselves  to  death  to 
save  some  worthless  life,  garnishing  thek 
exit  with  lamentations  for  the  pleasVM 
th6y  resign,  the  bridal  couch,  food,  the 
light  of  day,  the  common  rest  of  life  ;  and 
trust  me,  you  shall  not  fail, — despite  o(  • 
bad  fable,  a  wretched  style,  mean  senti- 
ments, and  dry  philosophy.  They  will  not 
stay  to  inquire  probability,  or  question  ifc* 
vanity  of  the  procedure — enough  that 
here  is  a  character  who  is  able  to  torture 
itself  for  pity's  sake — and  the  people  iriB 
hear  and  applaud," 

■'  Your  secret  is  ingenious,  I  think."  sail 
Lysis,  "  and  founded  in  nature,  if  we  max 
judge  by  its  great  success  ;  but  you  add 
to  all  thisasimplidty  and  elegance  of  stvlfc 
in  which  you  are  without  a  rival, 
you  honestly,  I  detest  your  heroes,  not 
admire  the  author ; — they  are  to  me  a> 
\  luwQ  ^bao  infatuated  women,  and  wrelcM  i 


f  by  heart,  in  her  way  of  telling  it ; 
3n,  you  observe  any  traces  of  rusticity 
\  language  or  in  the  sentiments,  at- 
« them  to  their  proper  source.  It 
lot  been  given  me  to  relate  stories 
the  grace  of  Agatho,  or  the  pathos 
ripides ;  but  if  a  plain,  unvarnished 
an  give  you  pleasure,  I  shall  be  well 
at  to  allow  to  others  the  glory  of  their 
adornment." 

sn,  when  all  appeared  desirous  of 
ig  it,  Socrates  related  the  story  of 

THE   PASSIONATE    LOVERS. 

the  city  of  Corinth,  because  of  its 
jhing  commerce,  there  have  been, 
)ut  of  mind,  rich  men  of  mean  extrac- 
wYio  have  risen  to  great  reputation 
rce  of  their  wealth  and  enterprise, 
ig  these,  however,  there  have  also 
a  few  noble  families,  who  pretended 
very  ancient  lineage,  tracing  their 
tage  as  far  even  as  the  days  of  Atreus, 
the  deities  were  still  accustomed,  as 
,  to  converse  with  mortals.  Of  these 
i,  none  was  prouder,  or  more  boast- 
his  origin,  than  the  old  man  Aga- 
whose  daughter  Lucia,  the  child  of 
»tage,  inherited  her  father's  nobleness 
von,  but  not  his  pride  or  hardness  of 


manded  Lucia  to  appear  no  more  in  pub- 
lic, but  to  remain  constantly  in  her  cham- 
ber. 

In  the  lives  of  some  men  there  are,  as  I 
think,  to  be  seen  the  marks  of  a  Divine 
retribution  extended  over  all  their  actions. 
Heaven  had  not  looked  kindly  on  the  pride 
and  hardness  of  Agathon  and  his  dame, 
but  had  left  them  in  a  deserved  and  de- 
spised poverty.  And  when  the  old  man, 
to  better  his  condition,  solicited  the  votes 
of  the  citizens  to  raise  him  to  offices  of 
trust,  for  which  by  nature  he  was  well 
fitted,  rumors  would  get  about,  on  the  days 
previous  to  election,  of  his  unkindness  to 
his  daughter,  and  people  reasoned  with 
themselves  that  a  man  who  could  so  vilely 
forget  the  office  of  father  and  abuse  the 
trust  of  Heaven,  would  not  be  likely  to  fill 
any  human  office  with  justice. 

On  one  occasion,  however,  it  happened 
that  being  on  a  voyage  returning  from  the 
island  of  Crete,  whither  Agathon  had 
gone  to  look  after  an  estate  which  he 
thought  might  have  fallen  to  him  by  the 
death  of  a  relation,  and  having  taken  his 
wife  and  daughter  with  him,  because  he 
dared  not  leave  them  at  home,  exposed  to 
the  insults  of  the  loose  Corinthian  youth, 
the  old  man  found  on  an  island,  where  his 
vessel  touched  for  water,  a  y oimg  Athenian, 
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of  Heaven; 
natures,  and 
(nd  impract'i 
Bustook  this 
of  temper,  ai        j 

dlOUght     it    a     Tt) 

^ttAi  so  good  i 
young  Atheoiiio  t 


belongs  to  noble 
licted  by  the  hand 
'  hardens  inferior 
m  more  meolent 
rathon,  however, 
in  for  a  meanness 
is  haughty  dame, 

chance  to  have 
iu.  In  person  the 
^  large  and  strong,  with 


u  munly  countenaiice  ;  but  because  of  his 
servile  and  poor  condition  they  judged  it 
safii  to  employ  him  in  educating  their 
daughter,  whom  he  could  teach  to  write, 
and  to  accompany  the  lute  with  songs  in 
the  best  taste  of  that  day. 

Cleon,  however,  soon  began  to  be  i-io- 
lently  in  love  with  the  fair  Lucia,  though 
he  took  care  to  conceal  his  passion ;  nor 
did  his  manly  quality  and  noble  disposition, 
which  the  occupation  of  a  slave  could  not 
Bnppress,  escape  the  notice  of  the  girl, 
whose  nature,  though  reserved,  was  deep 
a&d  invincible  in  its  choice. 

The  voyage  was  long  and  tcdiou';,  and 
lasted  many  weeks.  Oft«n,  while  Agathon 
and  his  dame  sat  dozing  in  the  noon^day 
beat,  ander  an  awning  on  the  deck,  Lucia 
and  CleoD  sang  the  songs  of  Tyrteus,  or 
warbled  those  sweet  airs  that  the  shep- 
herds ef  the  Euxine  sing  to  the  bormus  or 
soft  flute.  Sometimes  the  young  man 
entertained  her  with  stories  of  hb  for- 
tunes aud  wanderings.  He  described  the 
manners  of  other  nations,  and  painted  to 
her  fancy  the  wondrous  cities  of  Euphrates 
and  the  Nile.  At  suitable  times,  and 
when  the  soul  of  contemplation  had  well 
attuned  their  spirits,  he  reused  her  mind 
even  to  the  lofty  dreams  of  Pythagoras, 
or  unfolded  the  mystical  meanings  of  my- 
thology. 

Cleon  soon  knew  that  his  passion  found 
its  echo  in  the  bosom  of  Lucia.  When  he 
spoke  of  love,  she  would  avert  her  eyes, 
nor  could  she  accompany  his  lute  with 
songs  that  cjpressed  passion :  her  voice 
failed,  and  a  deep  sigh,  though  she  strug- 
gled to  suppress  it,  would  rise  from  her 
breath,  Afatched,  as  it  were,  by  destiny 
and  nature  both  in  ^c  and  disposition,  he 
remarkable  for  manly  as  she  for  feminine 
beauty,  nor  either  of  them  too  young  or 
ig'Dorant  to  eiert  a  free  cVioice,  A  was  \i^ 
oil  irrejiLitible  force  that  these  \oveT% 


unioD  of  hearts,  arose  also  a  fear,  almost  a 
despair,  of  the  future,  for  the  ineiorable 
nature  of  the  old  man,  and  the  slem 'avarice 
of  his  spouse,  were  very  well  known  lo 
tbcm.  By  a  tacit  consent,  therefore,  they 
never  spoke  of  tbeir  love,  nor  indijiged  in 
passionate  expressions.  Lucia's  education 
advanced  wonderfidly,  and  such  wer«  her 
accomplishments,  they  at  length  drew  the 
attention  of  the  Arcbon  of  Corinth,  who 
saw  her  at  her  father's  house  and  believed 
that  he  had  now  found  a  suitable  match 
for  his  son,  who  being  immensely  rich  and 
just  come  of  age,  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
noblest  ind  most  promising  young  men  in 
all  Cor  ith.       ■ 

If  y    1  haie  ever  suffered  the  jealous 
pangs     ■  love,  you  will  conceive  in  ima- 
gination, the  grief  that  affiicted  the  fair 
Lucia  and  her  tutor  when  they  discovered 
the  evil  that  was   likely  to    bef^    them 
through   the    obduracy  and    avarice    of 
Agathon  and  his  wife.     Cleon's  yean  ot 
servitude  had  not  yet  espired,  and  thoagh 
many  o[  portunities  had  been  ^ren  him  to 
acquire    his    freedom    by    the    offere   ef 
wealthy  ciUiens  who  wished  to  parchxe 
his  services  as  a  tutor  for  Xhax  ch3dra^ 
he  preferred  the  bard  fare  and  the  nata- 
able  bed  of  a  slave  lo  all  their  luxuries,  that 
he  might  continue  daily  in  the  sight  of  hs 
dear  Lucia.     The  prudence  of  the  lovefi 
had  concealed  their  passion,  nor  had  ibfj    ' 
indulged  in  any  of  those  tender  freedon  * 
which  are  permitted  to  affection  ;  until  o  r\ 
a  certain  occasion,  when  Lncia  had  bM  f* 
warned  by  her  father  that  she  must  retail  f^ 
the  visits  of  the  Archon's  son,  meetiiu  Ij  p 
chance  with  Cleon,  in  a  solitary  part  rf 4t  ^* 
house,  she  fell  upon  his  neck  and,  weeWJ  ^* 
bitterly,  besought  him  to  save  her  DM  "  I 
this  stranger,  towards  whom  she  fdt  It  • 
other  emotions  than  those  of  t«iTor«4    ^ 
dislike.     Cleon,  overwhelmed   with  W  "^ 
could  only  strain  her  to  his  breut  IB  "*■ 
mutter  many  promises  of  protecum. 

Having  thus  broken  the  bar  of  «reM^  ^ 
the  lovers  no  longer  made  a  secret  of  »  *  * 
wishes   to  each   other;    but  indulged ■^ 
stolen  interviews  that  served  only  t 
crease  their  passion,  and  in  the  same  * 

sure  to  enhance  their  misery.     Heis  * 

the  young  Archon  continued  his  cos  „ 

tiuimftde  every  display  of  gallant] 


ed :  but  with  the  consciottsncBS  oS  \fett\.\  iaivj^RVs  Tix'ii  w«&i  ^jwawtta 
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to  her  each  day  sunxmnded  by  a  eoneourBe 
€i  nobles,  poets  and  sophists,  who  con- 
founded the  young  ffirl  with  encomiums 
upon  her  beanty,  which  they  couched  in 
the  most  enticing  and  fashKmable  phra- 


3 

r  - 


At  length,  to  give  a  surpassing  proof  of 
lus  passion,  this  gallant  wooer  appointed 
games  to  be  celebrated  privately  for  her  en- 
tertainment>  for  which,  as  it  was  contrary 
to  custom,  and  some  thought  to  religion, 
games  being  a  part  of  the  ceremony  of 
wonhip,  he  was  blamed  by  many  and 
ridiculed  by  not  a  few. 

However,  when  the  day  arrived,  Lucia, 
attended  by  her  father  and  mother,  and  a 
troop  of  slaves,  presented  by  the  liberality 
of  tne  intended  son-in-law,  entered  the 
marble  palaestra  where  the  games  were  to 
be  celebrated.  Here  were  assembled  many 
of  the  wealthiest  citisens  of  Corinth,  some 
with  their  wives  and  mistresses ;  but  Lucia, 
it  was  admitted,  outshone  them  all  in 
beauty  and  elegance  of  demeanor. 

Meanwhile  the  entertainments  proceed- 
ed. First  appeared  in  the  arena  a  pair  of 
poets, who  contended  in  a  rhythmic  dialogue 
who  should  best  celebrate  the  praise  of 
Lucia.  Nor  did  these  ingenious  persons 
fiul  to  mingle  great  laudations  of  their 
patron,  whom  they  seemed  to  venerate  as 
I  kind  of  deity.  When  these  had  done 
their  part,  a  company  of  youths  entered, 
who  played  alternately  upon  the  lute  and 
karp,  with  songs  appropriate  to  the  occa- 
ten.  These  were  followed  by  a  company 
of  circus  riders,  who  showed  for  what  a 
Mfling  approbation  some  men  will  peril 
lives.  Boxers,  quoit-players  and 
ers  followed  in  their  turn,  and  last  of 
appeared  two  athletics  of  great  vigor, 
llo  contended  nearly  naked  for  mastery 
the  pancratium,  a  contest  in  which  it  is 
'^rful  for  the  adversary  to  use  every  ad- 
e. 
"While  the  younger  guests  were  enjoying 
Ives  in  conversation,  or  in  watching 
betting  upon  the  combatants,  the  fa- 
of  Lucia  conversed  apart  with  the 
fe>ehon,  who,  being  of  a  truly  ^nerous 
%ure,  behaved  with  great  liberality,  and 
Glared  himself  so  well  pleased  with  the 
hnty  and  modesty  of  the  girl,  he  would 
%lify  her  father  with  any  sum  that  might 
liberal,  and  would  oot  require  the 


have  brought  with  her,*  asking  only  to  have 
the  slave  who  had  instructed  her  in  music. 
To  this  proposition  Agathon  offered  some 
objections  ror  appearance  ^e,  as  though 
about  to  make  a  gpreat  sacrifice,  but  at 
lenffth  yielded  to  the  Archon's  demand 
with  an  air  of  satisfaction  which  he  could 
not  conceal :  for  this  blind  father  had  not 
seen  nor  did  he  even  suspect  the  affection 
of  hiB  daughter  for  the  slave,  but  attrib- 
uted her  rapid  proficiency  solely  to  her 
dutiful  desire  to  gratify  her  parents.  His 
wife  had  indeed  observed  something  of 
her  daughter's  liking  for  Cleon,  but  so  ex- 
travagant was  her  pride  and  confidence, 
she  made  nothing  of  it,  and  did  not  even 
use  the  necessary  precautions  to  prevent 
their  secret  interviews.  Agathon,  mean- 
while, informed  the  Archon  that  the  slave 
should  be  sent  to  him  as  soon  as  he  re- 
turned frcMn  a  journey  which  he  had  lately 
undertaken  to  Bicyon,  to  procure  for  Lucia 
a  new  lute  of  a  peculiar  construction,  such 
as  he  represented  were  to  be  found  only 
in  that  city. 

Meanwhile  Cleon,  who,  by  Uus  artifice, 
had  obtained  leave  of  alienee,  retired  to 
the  hut  of  a  sorceress  near  the  city,  and 
there  lying  concealed  for  some  days,  when 
he  heard  that  games  were  to  be  celebrated, 
shaved  his  hair  and  beard,  which  he  had 
worn  long  and  flowing,  and  by  the  aid  of 
the  sorceress  stained  his  whole  body  of  a 
brown  color,  and  in  this  disguise,  returning 
to  the  city,  obtained  admittance  to  the 
palaestra,  where  the  guests  were  assembled 
at  the  spectacle  of  the  games.  Being 
large  and  powerful  in  body  and  of  great 
endurance  and  breath  in  all  exercises,  he 
awaited  the  opportunity  which  it  pleased 
those  deities  who  favor  faithful  lovers  to 
prepare  for  him.  For  now  the  cnthu&iasm 
of  the  spectators  had  risen  to  a  high  pitch, 
and  the  young  nobles,  throwing  off  their 
robes,  had  gathered  about  the  combatants, 
and  some  of  those  who  prided  themselves 
upon  their  manly  vigor,  began  to  wres- 
tle and  strike,  at  first  in  sport,  but 
soon  with  a  feeling  of  emulation.  The 
women  and  old  men  had  retired  from  the 
palaestra,  and  the  whole  place  was  occupied 
with  knots  of  betters  and  combatants,  en- 
gaged in  boisterous   conversation,  ox  Ssi 


^wphenmlk    wbiob    the   bride  §bould 


*  Bride**  furnltare,  clovhes,  fi^c,  Ac^m  biQi^a^ 
non  her  parental  hi 
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watching  the  struggles  of  some  two  who 
had  engaged  in  stnfe.  Cleon.  in  the  dress 
of  an  Athenian,  crowned  with  a  vrreath  as 
though  he  had  been  drinking,  mingled 
Trtth  the  crowd  and  began  to  dar^  nnd 
defy  the  weaker  among  them  to  wrestle 
with  him.  With  an  appearance  of  great 
effort  he  overcame  several,  and  threw  them 
down  without  injoiy.  The  Arohon's  son, 
meanwhile,  did  not  fail,  on  his  pari,  to  en- 
gage with  some  complying  combatants ; 
who,  out  of  deference  to  him,  as  their  en- 
tertainer, suffered  themselves  to  be  ovcr- 
oome.  Elated  with  suoceas,  he  pushed 
throngli  the  crowd  that  surrounded  Cleon, 
who  had  just  thrown  down  a  feeble  an- 
tagonist, and  seizing  liim  rudely  by  the 
shoulder,  struck  him  upon  the  face  and 
dared  him  to  the  pancratwm.  Cleon 
paused  for  a  moment,  as  if  to  gather  cour- 
age for  the  feat,  and  then,  seizing  the  Ar- 
chon's  son  in  both  his  arms,  threw  hiro 
upon  tiio  ground  with  sueh  violence  that 
he  lay  senseless,  and  soon  after  expired. 
In  the  confusion  which  ensued,  and  before 
any  could  tliinU  to  prevent  him,  Cleon  es- 
caped from  the  arena  and  retired  again  to 
his  place  of  oonooalment,  where,  having 
cleansed  his  body  of  the  color  which  dis- 
guised it,  and  dcliiying  for  the  necess;iry 
time  of  the  jouniey,  he  returned  to  the 
house  of  Agnthon,  in  his  slave's  dress,  as 

Believing  that  it  would  be  faUl  to  him 
to  remain  longer  in  Athens,  and  yet  wholly 
unable  to  part  from  Lucia,  whom  l-o  leave 
was  worse  to  him  than  death,  Cleon  re- 
solved to  make  trial  of  her  lo\'e,  and  by 
degrees,  breaking  the  matter  little  by  little, 
informed  her  of  what  he  had  done.  At 
first  the  tender  and  scnipuloiis  maid  was 
overcome  with  t^^rror  and  remoi'se ;  she 
could  not  endure  lliat  he  had  (ilain  the 
Archon's  son,  who  bad  never  injured  him, 
and  with  the  bitterest  reproaches  forbade 
him  to  speak  with,  or  even  to  look  at  her 
again.  Struck  dumb  with  anguish  and  de- 
spair he  left  the  house,  and  soon  after  dis- 
appeared from  Corinth;  nor  could  any  trace 
of  him  be  found,  though  the  old  man 
Agathon,  who  valued  his  services,  caused 
diligent  search  lo  be  made  in  all  parts  of 
the  city.  Meanwhile  Lucia,  pining  be- 
tween loic  and  terror,  and  unable  to  bear 
tiji-  weiithl  of  her  painful  secret,  fell  ill  of 
fever,  and  in  Ihe  Ta\iiu^s  of 


Agathon  and  his  wife,  when  thfl4 
of  this  affair.  Taking  a  woodea' 
from  her  foot,  the  mother  standing^ 
bedside  struck  her  daughter  with.; 
the  face,  ei^ecrating  her  want  of  ■ 
fall  in  love  with  a  slave,  and  caSi 
Kunienides  and  the  gloomy  queen! 
to  punish  the  mean-spirited  and  p<t 
girt.  She,  insensible,  lay  swowA 
nearly  dead  ;  yet  bo  fierce  was  tlH 
of  these  parents,  you  would  have  I 
they  meant  to  thrust  her  through  fl 
of  Hades  to  which  she  lay  so  nean 

And  now  the  afijur  becoming  i 
proclamation  was  made  througbt 
city  ofiering  freedom  and  a  great . 
to  any  slave  who  would  bring  the  ) 
servant  of  Agathon,  alive  or  deaji 
the  Archon.  A  number  of  innoceni 
were  seised  and  dragged  before  tbv 
and  some  were  even  sisin  by  theirc 
but  none  proved  to  be  the  person  > 

While  this  was  happening,  the  mi 
Cleon  fled  away  and  took  refuge  am 
mountains  of  Arcadia,  inhabited .' 
laws  of  all  Greece,  and  by  a,  warit 
of  shepherd  rohbere.  They  recow 
and  applauded  him  when  he  told  U 
history,  and  being  an  Athenian  and 
plishcd  in  music,  and  in  the  arts  of  ^ 
chase,  he  soon  gathered  about  him 
of  followers,  who  attacked  rich  tra 
or  descended  upon  the  fruitful  plaine 
ing  off  with  them  the  wives  and  ri 
the  inhabitants.  In  vnin  the  Laced 
ans,  the  Argives  and  the  Corinthia: 
armies  against  them  :  with  Cleon  fi 
leader,  thete  robbers  routed  whole 
and  put  to  flight  even  the  spears  ol 
deemon.  Thus  he  lived  for  aoiM 
while  Lucia  lay  imprisoned  in  bee  ' 

ftumor  spread  abroad  the  storv  o 
and  the  slave,  over  all  Greece.  A 
rupt  who  had  fled  from  Corinth,  n 
in  Arcadia  Uiat  Lucia  hud  recoven 
her  illness,  and  would  soon  in 
younger  son  of  the  Archon,  who  noi 
in  his  brother's  place.  This  informa 
spired  Cleon  at  once  with  new  ten 
with  hope.  Calling  his  troop  togvt 
sent  fifty  of  them,  by  various  rod 
various  disguises,  into  Corinth,  app 
adayandplaccof  meeting;  and  then) 
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a  Becret  route  to  the  sea-flhore,  lay  concealed 
until  the  passage  of  a  yessel  bound  for 
Corinth,  to  whieh  city,  being  now  greaUy 
changed  in  his  appearance  by  severu  years 
of  hardship  and  exposure  on  the  mountains, 
he  did  not  fear  to  return.  Arrived  at  Co- 
rinth, in  the  guise  of  a  galley's  rower,  he 
found  the  city  full  of  rumors  of  the  splendid 
marriage  that  was  soon  to  happen,  be- 
tween the  daughter  of  the  miser  Agathon 
and  the  younff  son  of  the  Archon.  Many 
saorifioea  had  been  offered,  it  was  said,  to 
appease  the  manes  of  the  older  brother, 
and  the  younger  had  taken  a  vow  to  find 
out  and  slay  the  murderer  of  his  brother, 
as  soon  as  ever  the  marriage  had  been 
consummated ;  for  this  youth  was  not  only 
excellent  in  the  use  of  arms  and  exercises, 
but  of  great  strength  and  of  a  truly  hero- 
ical  mimL.  / 

Laying  all  these  particulars  to  heart,  as 
he  gathered  them  from  rumor  and  the  in- 
fionnation  of  the  Archon's  men,  with  whom 
he  took  care  to  be  eariy  acquainted,  Cle- 
on  instantly  devised  a  plan  to  gain  pos- 
lession  of  Lucia,  which  he  thought  could 
sot  fail  of  good  success ;  for  he  was  now 
lull  of  hope,  and  accustomed  to  succeed 
b  desperate  enterprises. 

Going  first  to  a  scrivener  he  procured 
a  fair  piece  of  papyrus,  and  wrote  thereon 
«8  follows : — 

"  Cleon,  the  son  of  Menechmus,  the 
Athenian,  to  Proteus,  the  son  of  the  Archon* 
Chremilus.    Know,  O  Proteus,  that  I,  who 
•m  the  slayer  of  your  brother — I,  Cleon, 
the  Athenian,  more  noble   than  yourself, 
«iul  now  chief  of  the  free  Arcadians,  have 
Written  this.     You  have  sworn  to  destroy 
Qie  in  fair  battle,  as  I  destroyed  him  whom 
you  succeed.     The  virgin  was  betrothed  to 
Hie,  and  to   marry  her  against  her  will 
Would  \^  the  conduct  of  a  base  plebeian, 
and   not  of  a  descendant  of  Hercules,*  as 
you  boast  yourself.     Act  then  in  a  manner 
-  Worthy  of  your  ancestry.     Appoint   the 
May,  the  hour  and  the  place,  and  let  us  con- 
tend for  the  girl.     Do  this  or  you  stand  ac- 
v^ursed,  and  are  in  danger  of  me  while  you 

Jnve. 

This  he  contrived  to  have  conveyed  se- 
retly  into  the  hands  of  Proteus,  who,  when 
«  received  it,  was  not  terrified,  but  re- 
need  in  his  heart.     O,  my  brave  soul,  he 

*  A  Oieek  phrtte  for  a  genclemftn. 


to  himself,  now  shalt  thou  avenge  thy 
brother  in  a  manner  perfectly  honorable. 
So  he  proclaimed  a  day  and  a  place  out- 
side the  city,  declaring  that  he  would  there 
meet  the  slayer  <^  his  brother  and  contend 
with  him  for  the  girl,  since  the  laws  of 
Corinth  did  not  forbid  it;  and  whoever 
might  be  victor  should  marry  her  on  that 
day.  This  he  did  with  the  approval  of  his 
father,  and  of  Agathon  and  his  fiery  spouse, 
to  whom,  indeed,  he  said  nothing  about 
the  scroll  sent  by  Cleon;  and  they  re- 
garded the  affiiir  as  a  piece  of  boastful 
gallantry,  Cleon  being  long  counted  by 
them  among  the  dead.  80  the  deed  was 
signed  and  witnessed  before  the  Archon, 
that  Lucia  should  belong  to  him  who  was 
victor  in  this  fight ;  and  while  he  signed  it, 
he  smiled  at  the  vanity  of  his  son,  but  re- 
flected inwardly  that  the  folly  involved  no 
danger  and  looked  rather  gallant  and  hero- 
ical.  80  is  it  always,  that  the  fond  con- 
fidence or  the  harsh  pride  of  the  parents, 
brings  shame  and  death  upon  the  children. 

Again  the  wedding  was  appointed ; — 
again  the  games  were  celebrated,  and  the 
palaestra  crowded  with  rich  Corinthians, 
who  came  to  witness  the  games,  and  to 
smile  at  the  boastful  Proteus.  At  the 
appointed  hour  he  stepped  forward, 
nearly  naked  and  wearing  on  each  hand  a 
leaded  glove  ;  and  so  standing,  proclaimed 
aloud,  that  if  the  murderer  of  his  brother 
heard  him,  he  should  come  forward  and 
receive  his  punishment.  While  he  stood 
expecting,  a  lean,  gaunt  figure,  as  of  a  man 
wasted  by  grief  and  labor,  stepped  into  the 
arena. 

It  was  Cleon,  but  no  one,  not  even  Aga- 
thon, recognized  him,  and  they  expected 
only  a  sham  fi^ht,  in  which  Proteus  should 
show  his  skill  in  the  dangerous  fight  of  the 
cestus.  The  spectators  drew  near,  and 
silence  fell  upon  all.  Proteus,  full  of  vigor 
and  hope,  struck  instantly  a  dreadful  blow 
at  the  face  of  his  enemy,  but  the  other 
caught  it  on  his  left  arm,  and  with  the  right 
broke  in  the  skull  of  the  unhappy  Proteus, 
who  fell  prone,  vomiting  torrents  of  blood. 
Immediately  there  was  a  frightful  tumult ; 
the  assembly  rushed  down  mto  the  arena, 
and  would  have  slain  the  stranger,  though 
they  were  without  arms,  by  tearing  him  in 
pieces  with  their  hands.  But  instantly,  fifty 
men  drawing  weapons  from  under  thcvt  ^t- 
ments  stepj^  forward  and  atAodi^^uVV 
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(.'U  bnck,  and  while 

-I'to  fulfil  the  con.^ 
jned.  He  had  by 
now  proceeded  Co 
sembly,  declariog 
\.theBuin  and  of  a 

1  the  councillors  of 


in  a  circle.  The  c 
there  was  a  puna* 
called  upon  i 
tract  that  hiuvi 
stealth  procurea  i 
read  it  aloud  to 
also  that  he  was  a 
noble  descent.  \ 
the  old  ArchoD  heard  this  declaration,  tliey 
pressed  him  eagerly  to  fulfil  the  contract, 
for  at  this  time  thcj'  were  in  danger  of  a 
war  with  Athens,  and  dared  not  injure  an 
Athenian  citieen.  Stupefied  with  the  sud- 
denness of  the  calamity,  the  Archon  con- 
sented, and  Cleon,  followed  by  his  brave 
companions,  went  immediately  to  the  house 
of  Agalbon  to  find  bis  bride. 

When  the  mother  of  Lociii  saw  a  com- 
pany of  armed  men  coming  to  the  house, 
she  barred  and  bolted  the  doors,  and  going 
fibore  to  a  window,  near  the  entrance,  in- 
quired what  they  would  have.  "I  am 
Cleou."  said  the  leader  of  the  band  :  "  I 
have  killed  the  Arthon's  son,  and  now  I 
come  to  claim  the  girl.  She  is  mine  by 
nature,  by  the  laws,  and  by  the  will  of 
Heaven."  When  the  fiery  wife  of  Aga- 
thon  heaiil  these  wordiS,  she  reimiiied  for 
some  time  pale  and  speechless  with  the 
mn?t  venomous  rage.  But  presently  com - 
ini;  down,  she  opened  the  door,  and  bade 
them  enter.  They  followed  lier  through  the 
various  chambers  of  the  house  unlu  they 
came  before  the  door  of  Lucia's  chamber, 
which  opening  she  motioned  Cleon  to 
enter.  With  it  misgiving  mind,  he  did  so, 
and  saw  sitting  on  a  miserable  couch,  the 
Lucia  of  liis  soul,  pale  and  wasted  with 
long  sorrows.  Her  dress  was  a  while  robe 
with  bridiil  or  naments.  As  he  entered, 
she  rose  and  came  forward  to  solute  him, 
"  1  am  ready,"  she  said,  putting  on  a 
cheerful  look;  "the  wedding  is  to-night." 

When    Cleon   saw  that   Lucia  did  not 


recognize  liim.  he  groaned  in  the  agonj  of 
his  mind.  "  Lucia,"  be  said,  "  I  am 
Cleon,  and  it  is  1  whom  you  are  to  many 
this  night.  Come.  Lucia,  go  with  me. ' 
He  spoke  these  words  very  gently,  and 
then  advancing  laid  hold  upon  her  band. 
She,  however,  retired  a  step  backward, 
and  when  she  had  gazed  for  awhile  in- 
tently upon  his  face,  uttered  a  sharp  cry. 
laying  both  hands  upon  her  heart,  and  fell 
backwards  and  expired.  Instantly  Cteon 
raised  her  in  his  arms  and  brought  her 
forth  from  the  chamber ;  but  when  the 
mother  saw  that  her  daughter  was  at  length 
dead,  she  drew  from  her  own  girdle  a  short 
knife,  and  coming  upon  Cleon  from  behind, 
as  he  stooped  over  the  fallen  fonn  of 
Lucia,  struck  him  on  the  neck  behind,  so 
that  he  fell  forward  and  died  upon  the 
bosom  of  his  bride.  So  ends  tbe  tale  of 
the  passionate  lovers ;  and  now,  my 
friends,  let  us  confess  that  over  the  liven 
of  some  men  there  presides  a  jealous  and 
avenging  Deity,  who  will  not  suffer  their 
least  wrong  action  to  pass  unavenged. 

llie  gnests  were  dissolved  in  iMn 
when  Socrates  ctmcluded  the  Btorr  of  tin 
lovers,  for  they  had  hoped  Ihnt  it  wonM 

end  happily,  nnd  could  not  endure  the 
painful  catnsirophe.  Then  Euripides  ex- 
claimed, "  O  Socrates,  you  have  wounded 
our  hearts ;  for  without  tbe  charm  of  music 
and  of  verse,  such  things  are  intoleraUe, 
Mad  these  misfortunes  fallen  unjustly  opn 
Cleon  as  they  did  on  Lucia,  we  mi^ 
have  fortified  our  souls  with  unb«'Iief,  cf 
had  they  succeeded  in  their  wishes. «( 
should  have  rejoiced  with  them  :  but  no* 
theie  is  no  consolation.''  "Let  us  hf- 
ware,  (hen,"  said  Diotjma.  "  that  even  ftf 
love's  sake  we  commit  no  crimes." 

It  was  now  late,  and  after  a  few  worfi, 
the  company  retired  sadly  to  their 


great  act  of  New  England,  during 
it  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
le  subjugation  of  Louisburg.  The 
of  her  yeomanry,  the  success  of  her 
mts,  the  enterprise  of  her  mariners, 
(urishing  condition  of  her  schools, 
e  learning  and  piety  of  her  clergy, 
veil  to  New  England  a  name  and  a 

throughout  Europe,  long  before 
But  the  power  that  she  was  able  to 
>y  the  combined  energy  of  her  peo- 
id  government,  when  directed  to- 

a  single  purpose,  had  never  before 
aiown.  The  capture  of  Louisburg 
like  the  sudden  report  of  masked 
y,  upon  the  mother  country.  The 
3n  of  her  people  had  been  directed 
8  the  great  captains,  who  were 
Jling  their  forces  on  the  battle- 
►f  the  continent.     They  had  neither 

defeat  nor  expected  glory  to  the 

arms,  from  the  feeble  colonics  of 
Qgland.  But  when  the  news  came 
le  hitherto  impregnable  fortress  of 
org  had  surrendered  to  the  courage 
in  of  the  colonial  militia,  grudgingly 
by  a  few  ships  from  the  national 
and  it  became  manifest  that  the 
fi  of  the  daughter  had  already  be- 

shed  new  lustre  upon  the  escutch- 
the  mother,  it  may  well  be  doubted 


taxation,  retrenched  rights,  violated  char- 
ters, unjust  imprisonments,  and  iniquitous 
laws  against  the  persons  and  property  of 
the  colonists — ^fully  reveal  the  ever-grow- 
ing jealousy  of  Great  Britain  from  that 
moment,  towards  her  possessions  on  this 
side  of  the  great  waters. 

To  the  colonists,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
reduction  of  Louisburg  was  a  great  stride 
towards  political  freedom.  They  had 
never  wanted  the  courage  to  assert,  they 
began  to  feel  now  that  they  had  the  power 
to  defend,  their  civil  liberties.  From  the 
outset,  the  love  of  liberty  was  a  plant  of 
religious  growth  on  the  soil  of  New  Eng- 
land. To  the  old  Puritan,  every  event 
was  under  the  superintending  Pro\idence 
of  an  all-seeing  God,  and  while  he  strove 
manfully  to  gain  all  that  a  heavenly  Parent 
had  bestowed  upon  his  children,  he  was 
not  backward  to  acknowledge  the  spiritual 
power  which  had  nerved  his  arm  for  the 
conflict.  Nothing  to  him  was  the  result 
of  chance,  and  scarcely  anything  the  effect 
of  natural  causes.  His  religion  was  of  a 
character  which  admitted  neither  of  de- 
spair under  reverses,  nor  doubt  of  ultimate 
success.  Obstacles  in  his  pathway  he 
counted  as  trials  of  his  faith,  and  bravely 
surmounted  them ;  hindrances  to  his  plans 
were  the  wise  ordainments  of  One  who 
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Instead  of  bon  .  illuminations,  the 

tiring  of  car  png  of  bells,  the 

vlcryy  of  iht  wns,  upon  the  first 

new*  from  L  ilied  their  people 

Lo  the  house  .  o  render  due  re- 

turns for  his  go  and  the  Governor 

prouliiimed  a  auj  u,  Ihanksgiving  and 
prayer  for  mercies  voucnsafed.  Even  the 
'-■ommiuiders  of  the  expedition  ncknowl- 
edged  a.  spiritual  panojily,  as  the  great 
caaso  of  Ibcir  Wf  -^us  snccess.  In  tlie 
following  letter.  i    need  just  before 

the  capitulatioi  ty,  and  finished  a 

few  days  afl'  the  youiig  Major, 

full  of  love  , 

baek  upon 
iru^st  of  the  e&pi-uiiiif,. , 

"Ai  the  Camp,  Cape  Breton,  i 
June  8,  1740.  f 

"Mv  Deir  Wife,  HUT  LOSEsoMK  Mate: — 


offthe  edge  of  my  love.  All  the  conversalinn 
ihat  »e  can  have  while  se|)arateil,  ia  by  letters, 
aiiit  t)ift(  is  no  eRioll  satisfACtioa  to  me,  since 
Provi(1eni?e  hath  «o  ordered  that  wo  must  be 
siimrt.  My  dear,  paper  ia  scarce  willi  me. 
what  I  brought  ia  gone,  and  Iliere  ia  none  that 
]  know  of  in  the  camp  to  be  ftdd.  Bat  I  have 
^ond  friend',  and  as  long  as  they  supply  me,  if 
:ilivp,  alile,  and  opportunities  serve,  1  Bhall  write 
yon  freiiucnlly.     Thii  is  ray  sixth. 

'-  My  dear,  by  tlie  great  and  distingiilHbing 
[.'oodziees  of  (iod  lo  nie,  beyond  many  in  our 
i-iinip,  I  am  in  health.  We  stall  lay  close  siege 
Id  llie  cit)-,  battering  of  them  with  our  artil- 
lery. Sinee  we  have  been  here,  of  those  who 
have  Ui'i'n  killed  or  wounded,  them  in  not  one 
whaiji  you  linow,  [  bebevo,  except  Tom  Clary, 
whn  wvd  to  live  at  Brookfield  widi  Col. 
Uwisjlit.  Jle  died  yealcrday  by  a  lerrilile  burn 
lie  got  iHime  time  aioce,  by  the  blowing  up  of  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder.  My  company  aro  Blill 
all  alive,  and  none  I  hope  are  dangenmaly  pick. 

■■  .My  dear,  avoid  all  hard  and  tiresome  H'ork, 
:iiid  lei  not  my  long  absence  trouble  you.  When 
anxiiiun  and  uneat'V  thougjits  come  Into  your 
mind,  cast  them  off.  Remember  to  submit  lo 
an  overruling  hand  in  Providence,  which  orders 
all  events.  Teach,  instruct,  and,  as  tliey  are 
iible,  learn  those  plearant  children  to  labor,  so 
I  liJl  Ihcy  may  be  helpful  to  their  dear  mother. 

■'  My  kind  service  lo  Mr,  Swealland.  My 
ilnly  to  mother  Hunt.  My  love  lo  all  the  bro- 
thers and  Hittera.  My  unboonried  love  to  my 
dear  wife  and  the  aweel  children. 

'■  P.  S. — The  bn.sincps  at  homo  I  can  order 

iiiKliine  abouti  not  knowing  llie  circumstances 

r  ■f  thai  you  would  not  leatie  and 

ibout  it,  for  I  do  not  donW.\iM 


Ed  the  good  Providence  of  God,  it  will  be  order- 
ed nil  right  and  for  the  beat." 

••June  16lh,—Mr  Dear  Wife  :— No!  having 
an  opportunilv  to  Eend  this  letter  when' it  »iiii 
writ,  I  now  add  aomething  more  to  it.     Mycdf 
and  my  aoldiera  are  all  alive  and  well.     Noiu- 
of  them  have  yet  been  wonnded,  ihoDgh  iDor« 
exposed  than  any  part  of  the  anny.     Conime- 
dore  Warren  has  now  in  his  fleet  ten  sliipa,  6\v 
□f  60  guns,  and  live  of  SO  and  40  gu»«.     He 
has  been  on  shore  this  day,  and  onr  amiy  wetf    j 
oiusiered  in  regimenU]  order.     The  Comnio-    I 
dore,  witli    the  Gcnetol  and    other  officer*.    I 
worched  through  our  ranks  to  view  them.     He    I 
made  a  fine  speoeh  to  us,  and  very  much  tit-    I 
couraged  the  soldiers  to  go  on  anil  stonn  tk  / 
■calading  the  walla,  while  he  wmild   f 
1  all  his  ships  and  engo^  Uiem  lo  ti»  I 
bis  power.     This  is  lo  bo  done  the  firw 
that  blows.    The  Lord  of  boata  loJ 
mies,  1  hope  and  pray,  will  remuta- 
u1^    himselrknown,  and  fight  «ithli«.taf 
"      omplete  aucccss  over  them  whidl  Ut 


mbly  pray  that  He  wonid  i^gtfi  ibe 
slule  of  his  handmaid,  and  be  bet 

ind  a  fatlierto  her  children.     Uydmr  | 
I  I  bill  your  loving  husband, 

**  Setb  PtaiKMm- 
"  P.  S. — IjMt  SatanUr  wa  agreed  u 
the  city  the  first  fair  wind.  The  next  iky  ill 
must  have  been  done,  had  not  Providence  n- 
nmrkably  prevented,  for  the  wind  was  right  h'\ 
the  ships  lo  enter  the  harbor ;  but  just  before  >n>-  j 
set  of  Satnnlay,  the  French  sent  out  a  fc|rf  '^ 
truce,  and  the  next  day,  which  was  iheSB-  It 
bath,  the  royal  cily  of  Lonisburg  was  delivtHd  i: 
into  our  handff,  and  all  the  inhabitants  nsi^k. 
themselves  prisoners  of  war.  Verily,  we  ■"!]>' 
say,  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  done  it.  TWf, 
strength  of  the  cily  I  have  often  endeawir(J>r' 
descrilie  to  you  in  my  letters,  but  the  coeMr 
1  have  not  l<i!d.  Commodore  Warren  idftl^ 
that  if  the  King  of  England  had  knontji- 
xtrenglli,  he  would  not  have  sent  less  ika  , 
twenty  ahi  pa  of  the  line,  and  ten  thou«aDdn|*|r 
lar  forces.  To  the  Jjord  of  amiles  lei  l>~ 
England  give  the  praise  '' 

Detained  at  Boston  upon  public  i 
after  hia  arrival  from  Capo  Brelon,  s 
Major  writes  na  follows  : — 

"  B'nton,  Attgvil  lit,  17**-'  ''^,;  „ 

"  Mv  Dear  *f<n  Beloved  Wife  ;-I  "  ■  ^^ 

inform  you  that  I  am  in  good  health,  W  , 

my  coming  homo  I  can  set  no  lime,  dajn  \^ 
short  and  a  mimldeal  of  business  to*  . 

longer  than  fhave  business  shall  I  ■  ■■■ 

i»  no  deligiitsome  place.     I  have  h  •■■ 

Gn^ish  girl's  lime  lor  fiva  ynrs.  «K  ■  tl 

^ift^TOve  well,  for  I  p*e  (nie*  ha 


1  opportnnity  presents,  and  also  any- 
may  have  forgotten,  which  is  wanted. 
>  you  and  the  children,  and  am,  my 
trae  and  faithful  hqpband, 

"Seth  Pomekot." 

be  a  matter  of  interest  to  know  the 
k  negro  slave  in  New  England  one 
years  ago.  The  £500  spoken  of 
H^eding  letter  as  the  price  of  the 
re  in  the  new  tenor  currency, 
the  General  Court  in  1740 ;  the 
)d  in  1737  being  designated  mid- 
and  all  the  old  bills,  (which  were 
ed  to  one  quarter  their  original 
that  traders  took  £4  for  £1,)  old 
^  the  new  tenor  currency  9s  8d 
th  or  convertible  in  value  to  one 
diver,  while  at  the  same  tune  5s  2d 
rere  equal  in  value  to  one  ounce 
The  new  tenor  currency  then 
h  about  three-fifths  of  the  same 
.tions,  sterling  money,  so  that 
f  tenor  were  equal  to  £300  ster- 
tewhat  above  11300  in  Federal 
Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been 
S8  were  then  of  no  small  bona  fide 
New  England,  up  to  the  veiy 
Q  the  decision  of  the  Courts  abol- 

onot  close  the  account  of  this  part 
roy*8  life,  without  subjoining  the 
s  he  appended  to  his  Louisbiu'g 
upon  the  remarkable  providences 
ended  the  expedition.  The  special 
ion  of  the  Deity  in  all  human 
ras  at  that  day  no  matter  of 
faith.  The  reader  may  smile  at 
us  to  him  a  fanciful  superstition, 
hould  never  forget  that  what  is 
ur  practically  infidel  age,  but  an 
'  a  religious  creed,  was  then  an 
element  of  Christian  character. 
6  impress  of  Puritanism  stamped 
life.  Its  image  stood  out  clear 
It  upon  the  flrreat  souls  of  Eiur- 


mother  coimtry,  or  the  canaille  of  the 
French  provinces,  or  the  serfs  of  Huacovr, 
or  the  lazsaroni  of  the  Italian  dties,  or  the 
nuxed  hordes  of  the  Mexican  table  lands ; 
they  might  have  been  like  any  and  every 
oppressed  and  degraded  people  upon  earth, 
but  they  would  not  have  been  New  Eng- 
land men.  Be  it  superstitious  fancy  or 
vital  piety,  wild  fanaticism  or  God's  eter- 
nal truth,  certain  it  is,  that  without  this 
stem  religious  creed  rooting  itself  deep 
into  the  foundations  of  her  govomment» 
and  rising  with  her  growth  through  every 
extending  branch  of  ner  body  politic.  New 
England  would  not  have  been. 

^  Conclnsion  of  my  Looisburg  Journal.  I 
wpuld  now  make  some  remarks  upon  the  re* 
markable  Providence,  in  favor  of  the  great  de- 
sign that  we  were-  upon.  Consider  in  the 
outset  the  scheme  that  was  laid,  which  was  to 
hasten  away  as  fast  as  possible,  with  four  or 
five  vessels  of  force,  and  they  but  small,  having 
but  faint  hopes  of  Com.  Warren's  aid,  to  land 
at  Canso,  wait  until  the  transports  all  arrived 
and  no  longer,  take  the  first  fair  wind  and  sail 
to  Cbarborough  Bay,  land  our  whole  army  in 
the  evening,  and  tlien  with  our  ladders,  axee, 
crows,  grappliogs,  attack  and  take  poasession  of 
the  city  in  one  night  This  we  now  know  to 
have  been  impracticable,  and  a  wise  Providence 
hindered  our  carrying  it  out 

^  First  Although  there  were  nearly  eighty 
sail  of  vessels,  yet  they  all  arrived  safely  at 
Canso.  Not  a  ship  lost,  not  a  man  in  the 
whole  army  sick.  We  lay  at  Canso  abcmt 
three  weeks. 

''  Second.  We  thought  our  lying  there  to  be 
against  us,  but  do  now  see  to  the  contrary,  for 
in  this  time  our  cruisers  took  eight  sail  from 
the  French.  Com.  Warren  arrived  with  four 
ships  for  our  help,  and  the  Connecticut  fieet 
came  in  all  well.  During  all  this  time,  the 
weather  was  cold  and  wet,  and  though  we 
several  times  set  sail,  we  were  providentially 
prevented  from  going  on.  The  weather  and 
wind  being  right  on  the  39th  April,  we  sailed 
early  in  the  morning,  expecting  to  IsimI  x!kaX. 
night,  and  to  march  with  IlA  o\a  ib^Usvon^s^ 
to  attack  the  citv. 


^ 
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bnt  it  WU  < 
them  were  ktuc 
bach  into  the  ci 
&ig)il,  and  1 
■cared  then 


10  we  were  preier.l- 
iBtinalion  that  day. 
leasant  and  a  clear 
red  by  Ihe  French, 
out  lo  prevent  our 

t  firrt  looked  dark  for  us, 

•rcy,  for  Beveral  of 

1.  and  those  that  got 

D         inhabitunts  a  great 

Dg  -jB  next  Jay  in  Bight, 

e  grand  battery,  of  which 

as  agreed  in  gnnd 


>vilh  oi 


wmy  to  tHtoiauc  I  11  »aB  merci- 

fully prevenied. 

''  Sixth.  Another  very  remarkable  thine,  the 
Kany  thouBands  of  bombs  and  cannon,  wirban 
iBDumerahle  number  of  email  amiB,  tired  at  us, 
and  only  about  seventeen  pereons  killed  by 
Ihem  at  all  our  batlcrics. 

"  Seventh.  Another.  The  weather  during 
forty-seven  days  thai  we  were  on  the  island — 
not  one.  bad  storm,  and  bat  very  little  rain  or 
(bg.  The  French  ihemwlvea  lake  notice  of  it, 
and  aay  that  God  fights  for  the  English. 

'■  Eighth.  Another  thing.  The  Commodore 
being  on  shore  Saturday,  ho,  with  the  advice  of 
Us  conncil,  agreed,  that  the  first  fair  wind  he 
woald  sail  into  the  harbor,  ovr  forcci  makin^.« 
bdd  pnfib  by  land,  while  ho  bombarded  the  city. 
JuM  adi-T  this,  before  the  Commotloro  had  got 
on  board,  Iho  French  sent  out  a  flag  of  truce, 
and  terms  were  agreed  upon  for  them  lo  deliver 
up  the  city.  The  next  day  must  have  been  the 
time  for  attacking  the  town,  for  the  wind  did 
wcU  suit  for  it,  and  if  we  had  done  so,  in  all 
human  probability  it  must  have  proved  fatal  for 
our  army,  and  destroj'ed  a  great  part  of  Ihem. 
Thia  must  he  lookeo  upon  as  a  remarkahlo 
providence,  thnt  God  should  incline  them  to 
give  up  the  city  at  that  very  time.  It  is  evi- 
dent and  plain,  that  God  rules  the  hearts  of 
men,  and  that  He  ruled  their  hearts,  at  that  lime, 
to  give  up  the  city,  for  they  might  have  kept 
US  out  and  deslroyed  us,  if  we  had  gone  in  the 
way  wc  had  just  before  concluded  upon. 

"Ninth.  Another  remarkiible  thing  was,  thai 
Ihe  very  next  day  after  wo  had  taken  posaes- 
«ion  of  the  city,  there  was  rain,  wiih  foggy  nnd 
dark  weather,  for  eight  or  nine  days  together. 
There  had  not  been  so  much  rain  by  liair  in 
the  forty-seven  days  wo  were  outside  of  the 
city,  as  now  in  four  days.  This  would  doubt- 
less have  scaltered  our  fleet  and  army,  and 
given  opportunity  for  Ihe  French  vessels  io 
get  into  the  harbor,  and  woald  have  aiekcncd 
and  discouraged,  if  not  wholly  broken  up  our 
dosigne.  1'hese  tbingB,  considered  lo^eiVvei 
with  manv  olhers  ihat  might  be  mcnlwmed, 
abow,  that  God  hath  gotw!  oui.  ul 


almost  miraculous  manner.  It  \»  plain  to  any- 
body, that  will  consider  and  think  of  thns 
thin^,  that  the  Lord  of  hosts  and  God  of 
armies  hath  both  begnn,  carried  on,  and  An- 
ifihed  this  great  design,  and  delivered  this  stroiif 
ciiy  into  our  hands.  Mr  hearty  desire  ana 
prayer  is,  that  as  long  as  1  bave  a  being.  I  nny 
give  the  great  name  of  God  the  praiic  of  It, 
Uiat  he  has  written  salvation  for  New  England." 


Col.  WilliamB,  who  fell  t«n  j-eat«  after 
this  ID  the  battle  near  Lake  George,  na^ 
u  friend  and  associat*  of  Pomeroy  for 
many  years.  In  a  letter  written  from  the 
cump  a  few  da^  after  he  fell,  dated  8epl. 
12th,  756,  Pomeroy  saya  of  him,  that 
"ho  ■»  ts  deservedly  more  in  the  conE- 
deoce  rf  the  commander-in-chief,  than  aoj 
field  01  leer  in  the  army."  It  b  no  aigv- 
ment  Sj^iost  bis  mililnry  sagacity,  that  be 
was  surrounded  and  defeated  by  the  French 
army.  Dteskau  had  ohlained  notice,  from 
his  Indian  mnners,  that  a  detachment  hoi! 
been  c-dered  out  to  meet  liitn.  Forming 
bis  r  lars  across  the  road,  in  a  padtion 
whei  hoy  could  not  be  discovered  by  the 
advancing  forces  unlil  within  gnn-shoL 
and  posting  bis  Indian  allies  in  advance 
on  each  side,  where,  protected  by  tbid 
woods,  they  could  form  two  sides  of  » 
hollow  square,  Dicskim  awaited  the  ap- 
proach of  the  American  forces.  Willianis, 
unsuspecting,  advanced  into  the  snare 
and  al  the  tarst  fire  fell  with  nomben  «f 
his  hrave  New  Engianders. 

Col.  Williams  was  only  forty-two  yetn     ■ 
of  age  at  his  death.     Disciplined  by  tk 
adversities  of  early  life,  accoraptisbeil  bj 
foreign  travel,  distinguished  by  his  mili- 
tary sagacity,  which  had  oftentimes  do« 
good  service  to  the  Slate  ;  a  gentleman  i  ' 
high  breeding,  of  varied  information,  aod   ' 
of  abundant  wealth,  there  was  no  mm  ■  j'^ 
western  Massachusetla  who  stood  highir  r^ 
the  respect  and  affection  of  tlic  pci>ph  I"^ 
his  person  he  was  large  and  fulL  «J  P- 
his  address,  and  pleasing  and  conc^- 1 
tory  in  his  manners.     After  the  peacerfj)  ^ 
Aix-la-Chapellc,  a  large  grant  of  land  F»i 
made  to  him,  upon  which   he  aflenmi, 
resided,  having  charge  of  the  northtn* 
em  line  of  forts,  then  the  chief  safet/^l , 
the  whole  western  frouUer  of  the  Suit  |,"|^ 
Upon  taking  charge  of  bis  regimeiiwjf^ 
KWittvi^  Iqt  VW  Grown  Point  eijwditio«." 


providence  in  a  romMVaWe  ftn4\  tcaVfti  'a^wNos  imA,    'ft'jrsaj.^W 
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there  of  a  few  days,  he  made  and  signed 
his  will,  in  which,  after  several  bequests 
to  his  relatives  and  friends,  he  directs, 
that  "  the  reminder  of  his  land  should  be 
sold  at  the  discretion  of  his  executors, 
within  five  years  after  a  settled  peace ; 
and  that  the  interest  of  the  monies  arising 
from  the  sale,  and  also  the  interest  of  his 
notes  and  bonds,  should  be  applied  to  the 
support  of  a  free  school,  in  a  township 
west  of  Fort  Massachusetts,  forever." 
Thirtv-eight  years  after  the  date  of  this 
will,  m  compliance  with  its  provisions, 
Williams  College  was  founded. 

The  place  where  Col.  Williams  fell  is 
still  pointed  out,  thou^  there  seems  to 
be  some  uncertainty  about  its  being  the 
correct  locality,  ms  bones,  with  those  of 
many  a  brave  Berkshire  boy,  lie  unhon- 
ored  upon  the  rocky  shores  of  Lake 
GeOTge.  He  did  not  live  to  realize  his 
hopes  of  "  settled  peace  "  and  true  liberty 
for  his  countrymen,  but  his  last  private 
act  laid  the  foundations  of  that  intelligence 
And  religion  for  them,  without  which  he 
had  no  expectation,  under  any  form  of 
|rovemment,  of  their  happiness  and  pros- 
perity. 

In  the  year  1775,  there  stood  on  the 
5omer  of  the  two  principal  streets  which 
ntersect  the  township  of  Pittsfield  in 
restern  Massachusetts,  a  respectable  and 
veil  known  tavern,  kept  by  Col.  Easton. 
X  was  a  frame  house,  of  good  size  for  that 
lay,  with  its  spare  parlor  and  spacious 
ihambers  for  the  summer  traveller,  and 
\b  snug  bar-room  for  the  lovers  (not  few) 
i  a  mug  of  flip  at  evening.  Towards  the 
outh  and  east,  some  mechanics*  shops, 
wo  or  three  stores  for  the  sale  of  dry 
;oods  and  groceries,  and  the  frequent 
.wellings  of  the  inhabitants,  had  already 
egun  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a  vil- 
li^. The  lawn,  not  then  inclosed,  across 
he  street ;  the  meeting-house  beyond  it, 
Q  the  other  side,  standing  almost  beneath 
be  great  forest  elm,  then,  as  now,  the 
jory  of  Pittsfield,  though  beginning  to 
■iswer  the  tree  described  by  Spenser, 

Still  clad  with  relics  of  its  trophies  old, 
Afiling  to  heav*n  its  aged  hoary  head, 
tntose  foot  on  earth  hath  got  but  feeble  hold ;" 

tsa  school-bouses,  the  burial-ground,  and 


the  green  fields  and  gardens  stretching  to 
the   skirts   of  the  forest  which  covered 
mountain  and  valley  wherever  the  eye  was 
directed,  gave  to  the  little  hamlet  a  rural 
loveUbess,  remarkable  even  at  that  early 
day.     Situated  upon  a  broad  and  level 
elevation    formed  by  two  mill  streamis, 
which,  uniting  within  a  mile  towards  the 
south,  make  the  main  branch  of  the  Housa- 
tonic,  and  nearly  midway  between  the  two 
ranges  of  mountains   which  inclose   the 
Berkshire  valley,  then  and  now  the  garden 
of  Massachusetts,  the  locality  had  been 
noticed,  before  the  settlement  of  that  sec- 
tion of  ihe  State,  as  one  of  rare  facilities 
for  a  new  colony.     The  Indians  called  the 
place  Pontoosuc — the  run  for  deer.     It 
had  always  been  their  favorite  ground  for 
hunting  and  fishing.    Leaving  then*  wig- 
wam villages  on  the  Stockbridge  meadows, 
and  encamping  on  the  high  bluffs  which 
overlook  the  two  beautiful  lakes  on  the 
north  and  west,  they  would  pass  weeks  of 
autumn  in  paddling  their  canoes  from  one 
fishing  spot  to  another,  or  in  pursuing  the 
moose  and  deer  far  up  among  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  Hoosacs  and  Weylock.     A 
sorry  day  was  it  for  old  Konkepot  and  his 
twenty  men,  when,  in  1724,  he  deeded  his 
fair  hunting  grounds  to  the  avaricious  white 
man  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  £460, 
thirty  quarts  of  rum,  and  three  barrels  of 
cider;  but  a  far  sorrier  day  was  it  for 
them  all,  when  the  saw-mill  beiran  to  run 
upon  the  banks  of  the  trout-stream,  and 
the  woodman's  axe  to  fell  the   glorious 
forests  of  his  hunting  ground.     On  the 
shores  of  Lake  Winnebago,  and  far  off  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  turbid  Missouri, 
there  arc  those  who  vet  relate  traditions  of 
their  old  home  toward  the  sun-rising,  and 
who  tell  of  the  fertile  valleys  and  hills  of 
Unahtukook,  and  the  rich  fisheries  of  Unka 
munk,  in  the  days  of  glory  to  their  tribe. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  be- 
tween the  colonies  and  the  mother  coun- 
try, Pittsfield  had  been  settled  some  five  and 
twenty  or  thirty  years.     The  men  who  had 
made  actual  settlements  there,  were  a  firm, 
resolute  and  hardy  race,  coming  thither 
for  purposes  of  thrift,  and  bringing  with 
them  the  intelligence  and  refinement  of 
the  older  parts  of  the  coMntxy.     KTcioxi^ 
them  were  men  of  educa\\or\,  ol  \A\ftn\&, 
and  of  competence,  some  oi  \j\iom  V^ 
risen  to  distinction  lu  oIYict  i^i\AOtta  o1  V^ 


ma 


Cdond  Seth  Pomeroy. 


CvibuCed  the  early 
ich  the  Berkshire 
31  of  colonial  re- 


Immed  ter  the  battle  at  Lexing- 

ton, Gen.  romuroy,  then  at  the  head  oi 
the  undisciplined  forces  investing  Boston, 
laid  before  several  members  of  the  Provin- 
cial Congress  a  plan  for  surprising  and 
tftking  possession  of  Fori  IVonderoga.     In 

Eursuance  of  this  plan,  Benedict  Arnold 
ad  been  sent  into  the  New  Hampshire 
Orants,  as  Vermont  was  then  called,  to 
raise,  if  possible,  the  men  and  means  to 
accomplish  the  undertaking.  Fearing. 
from  letters  he  had  received,  that  Aniold 
was  likely  to  be  uosucoeesful.  Gen.  Porae- 
roy  communicated  his  plans  to  several 
members  of  the  Provincial  Assembly  of 
Connecticut,  then  in  session  at  Hartford, 
Bad  solicited  their  interest  in  the  under- 
taking. These  gentlemen  entered  imme- 
diately into  the  spirit  of  the  affiur,  and  very 
soon  enlisted  a  number  of  persons  in  its 
behalf.  Three  of  these,  Capt.  Noah 
Phelps,  Mr.  Bernard  Romans,  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Mott,  gentlemen  of  standing  and 
reputation  in  the  colony,  having  rucrived 
three  hundred  pounds  in  moziey  from  ihc 
treasury,    immediately  started   upon    ihe 

It  was  early  in  the  evening  of  the  lat  of 
May,  1775,  that  three  .itrangers  on  hoi-sc- 
Iwck  arrived  at  Co!.  Easton's  inn.  The 
public  was  at  this  lime  in  such  a  slate  of 
alarm,  that  crery  trivial  incident  was  mag- 
nified into  great  importance,  so  that  the 
neivs  of  tho  unespccled  guests  soon  ran 
ovpr  the  Ullage,  As  one  after  another  of 
the  evening  i-isitors  at  the  bar-room  drop- 
ped in,  the  subject  of  conversation  turn- 
ed upon  the  new-comers.  Various  were 
the  speculations  upon  their  character  and 
purpose,  and  broad  the  intimations  from 
the  more  patriotic  of  the  duties  which  de- 
volved upon  all  good  citizens  in  these 
troublous  times,  to  sec  that  no  hai'm,  in 
the  disguise  of  honest  travellers,  came  to 
the  commonwealth.  Aa  the  Colonel  ivas 
absent,  however,  no  serious  proposals  were 
entertained  for  apprehending  the  strangers,, 
t^du^h  it  was  not  imtil  it  was  known  that 
he  had  been  closeted  with  t^iem  cvm  btomi  ' 
""rival,  that  the  feaiB  ot  tXie  com^aivj 
lyed.     Colonel    "Eastoa    -waa    s 


'  stauni^h  Whig,  thai  was  certain ;  and  Cdo- 
nel  John  Brown,  then  called  'Squire 
Brown,  he  being  the  only  lawyer  in  town. 
who  had  just  been  sent  for  to  the  con- 
clave, was  also  a  firm  friend  of  the  peo- 
ple's rights ;  and  more  than  all,  the  min- 
ister, Parson  Allen,  who  had  just  walked 
through  the  hall  towards  the  same,  was 
not  to  be  doubted,  for  he  had  preached 
resistance  to  England  from  the  pulpnt, 
ever  ^nce  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Ad^ 
80  that,  quieted  of  patriotic  fears,  the  vet- 
erans of  the  village  drank  their  usual  po- 
tations, and  retired  in  good  season  to  Iheir 
homes. 

It  was  here,  during  that  night  of  the 
first  day  of  May,  1775,  that  the  plan  tat 
the  attack  upon  Fort  Ticonderoga  ww 
concerted.  Sixteen  men  only  bai  been 
raised  for  the  expedition  in  Connecticut, 
the  main  reliance  being  placed  upon  n- 
cmittj  who  should  be  raised  on  the  Sew 
Hampshire  Grants.  To  Ihia  Col.  Brown 
opposed  the  objection,  that  the  peo]^  on 
the  Grants  were  mostly  poor,  and  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  induce  them  to  laavc 
their  planting,  at  that  season  of  the  yetf. 
As  a  preferable  plan,  Col.  E«stoii  oOati 
to  raise  fifty  men  from  his  own  reginest. 
all  of  whom  should  be  mustered  al  B«ii- 
uinglon  within  four  days,  at  which  pl»« 
Col.  Brown  with  the  Conncolicut  met 
was  to  meet  liim.  In  eight  and  for^ 
hours  after  this,  he  had  redeemed  ii 
pledge,  and  mustered  his  forces  with  Um<( 
which  Ethan  Allen  had  raised,  on  ih* 
common  at  Bennington. 

On  the  4lh  of  May,  the  Whig  panoo. 
Rev,  Thomas  Allen,  thus  writes  to  Go- 
Pomeroy : — 

"  PiUfJUld,  May  ith,  ms. 

"Gek.  PoMEROT,  Sir: — 1  have  the  pletsuitli 
acquaint  you,  that  a  number  of  gentlemen  frn 
Connecticiil  went  from  this  plsj^e  last  Toeidlf 
morning,  having   been  joined   by  CoL  £mM 
Capt.  Dickenson*,  and  Mr.  Brown,  wiib  fid) 
soldiers,  on  an  expedition  against  Ticondenft: 
expecting  to  be   reinforced   from   tbc  Gn*     _ 
above  here,  a  poet  having  previously  taken  M  W- 
departure  lo  inrnrm  (-'ol.  Ethan  Allen  or  ttie# 
sign,  Bind  desiring  him  lo  hold  his  Green  Mo^ 
lam  boys  in  actual  rwdiness,     Tlie  expHllli*  ^ 
has  been  carried  on  with  the  utmost  kcR^J^ 
We  expct  thev  will  rpach  there  by  Satai^L 
or  Uie  Lord's  ^y  at  farthest.     We  euM^r^ 
pw  lot  BMtTOw,  TO  this  importinl  cjipe*!*!^ 
\  lift \.\\e \a.'i\Ti5, o^ 'iw9»  "^awsft^wililBflonl  *'*l''w 


.] 


Cdmud  Sah  Pomeroy. 


*  have  bad  mach  work  here  of  late  with 
ries.  A  dark  plot  has  been  discovered 
ling  names  down  to  General  Gage,  in 
lence  of  which,  and  the  critical  sitnation 
town,  we  have  been  obliged  to  act  with 
ind  have  sent  Mr.  Jones  and  Evans  to 
(npton  jail,  where  they  now  lie  in  dose 
ment,  and  have  sent  a  hae  and  cry  after 
Stoddard  and  Mr.  Little,  who  have  fled 

York  for  shelter.  We  hope  it  will  not 
'  before  they  are  taken  into  custody  and 
ted  to  dose  confinement.  Our  Tories 
worst  in  the  province.  All  the  eflect  the 
3  present  operations  have  had  upon  them 
f  are  mute  and  pensive,  and  secretly 
»r  more  prosperous  days  to  Toryism. 

to  your  important  operations,  sir,  you 
e  fervent  prayers  of  all  good  men,  that 
I  may  attend  them.  I  hope  God  will  in- 
yvL  with  wisdom  from  above  in  all  your 
itions,  and  your  soldiers  with  courage 
titude,  and  that  Boston  will  be  speedily 
sd  into  your  hands,  the  general  tnereof, 
I  the  king^s  troops,  that  that  den  of 
,  that  nest  of  robbers,  that  asylum  for 
ers  and  traitors,  may  be  broken  up,  and 
mother  red  coat  from  England  set  foot 
le  shores.  T  have  been  concerned  lest 
J  Gage  should  spread  the  small-pox  in 
rmy.  May  Heaven  preserve  you  from 
sked  wiles.  May  you  be  shielded,  sir, 
lay  of  battle,  and  obtain  a  complete  vic- 
er  those  enemies  of  God  and  mankind, 
but  one  observation  to  make,  which  I 
\en  made  upon  the  histories  I  have  read, 
n  I  must  put  an  end  to  this  tedious  epis- 
:  is  this :  seldom  or  never  do  the  greatest 
Is  duly  improve  a  victory  when  it  is  ob- 

I  am,  sir,  with  the  greatest  respect,  your 
it,  humble  servant,       Thomas  Allen." 

• 

;lve  days  after  the  date  of  this  letter, 
i  16th  of  May,  Fort  Ticonderoga 
irrendcred  at  the  demand  of  Ethan 
on  an  authority  it  did  not  like  to 
>n. 

I  not  generally  known,  that  Arnold, 
g  at  Castleton  the  forces  already 
Dy  Allen  and  Easton,  showed  his 
asion  from  the  Provincial  Congress, 
emanded  in  a  peremptory  and  in- 
;  manner  his  right  to  the  command, 
says,  in  his  letter,  written  to  the 
cial  Congress  immediately  after  the 
der  of  the  fort,  that  "after  we 
enerously  told  him  our  whole  plan, 
mold  strenuously  contended  and  in- 
thai  he  had  a  right  to  command  us 
1  our  forces ;  which  bred  such  a  mu- 
mong  our  soldiers,  as  almost  frm- 
oar  whole  des^n.    Our  men  were 


for  dabbing  their  firelocks  and  marching 
home,  but  were  prevented  by  Col.  Allen 
and  CoL  Easton,  who  told  them  that  he 
should  not  have  the  conmiand  of  thenit 
and  if  he  did,  that  their  pay  should  be  the 
same  as  though  they  were  under  their 
command ;  but  they  would  danm  the  pay, 
and  say  they  would  not  be  commandea  br 
any  others  but  those  they  engaged  with. 
After  the  surrender  of  the  fort,  Arnold 
again  assumed  the  command,  and  demand- 
ing that  Allen  should  resign  thd  charge  of 
the  garrison  into  his  hands,  insisted  upon 
the  mrection  of  the  whole  business.  Ethan 
Allen  was  not  the  man  to  be  biow-beaten, 
especially  when  he  was  in  the  right ;  an4 
thouffh  at  most  times  his  temper  was  com- 
pletely under  his  control,  he  was  occa- 
sionally most  fearful  in  his  anger.  He 
bore  the  insults  of  Arnold  for  several  days 
with  much  patience,  until  at  length,  find- 
ing one  of  his  orders  countermuuied,  he 
sought  him,  and  seudng  him  by  the  collar, 
saicf  in  his  stentorian  ymce,  "  Go  back  to 
those  who  sent  you  here,  and  tell  them  if 
they  want  Ethan  Allen  to  resign  his  com- 
mand, to  send  a  man  to  take  it." 

It  was  at  this  time,  that  the  mbunder- 
standing  commenced  between  Col.  Brown 
and  Arnold,  which  afterwards  made  so 
much  noise  in  the  colonies.  As  it  was, 
until  its  close,  a  matter  of  private  history 
only,  and  is  not  generally  known,  it  is  due 
to  the  sagacity  of  Col.  Brown — a  sagacity 
which  saw  at  that  early  day  through  the 
disguise  of  the  traitor — that  it  should  b4^ 
made  public. 

Brown  was  a  young  and  highly  promis- 
ing lawyer  in  Pittsfield.  From  his  capacity 
and  active  interest  in  behalf  of  the  colony, 
he  had  been  selected  by  the  Committee  of 
Correspondence  to  go  in  the  year  1774  to 
Canada,  to  induce  the  people  there  to 
unite  with  the  Provinces  against  the  mo- 
ther country.  He  was  a  man  of  winning 
manners  and  fine  person,  possessing  great 
influence  over  those  who  knew  him.  At 
great  personal  hazard,  for  his  objects  soon 
became  known  to  the  Canadian  authorities, 
and  with  consummate  ability,  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  his  mission  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  his  employers,  though  nt\\.\v 
out  any  encoura^ng  Te^\A\».  C^ioiaAs^ 
needed  the  right  Kind  ol  tneTi — ^Xv«^  ^^ 
scendants  of  those  ^ho  leam^di  tXiQ  wo^^ 
pies  of  ciyiltiberty  fTomPym,^^^™! 


Colonel  Seth  Poiaeroy. 


and  Ilamd'™ — '  «e  an  efficient  op- 

position Bg  tyranny  ;  and  his 

mission  wsm,  DsucesifuJ.    After 

the  surrcndtri  conderogs,  be  was 

nrnployed  in  >..■■■  rith  Allen  lo  pre- 

cede the  (  nst  Canada,  main- 

ly lo  assi  IsnU  that  no  de- 

signs agninsi.  i  i  lies  were  intended 
by  Ibe  mrading  In  an  attack  upon 

Montreal,  proje  '  himself,  and  ander- 

labcn  with  a  very  iiiwiequate  force,  Allen 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  after  the  most 
<'ruel  usage,  was  sent  in  chains  to  Great 
Hrilitm.  Col.  Brown  then  joined  the 
furcea  imder  Arnold,  and  was  present  oi 
the  31st  of  December,  in  the  unfortunBti 
attack  upon  Quebec.  Charged  with  the 
Doslon  troops,  of  whom  he  had  the  com- 
mand, to  co-opeiate  with  Col.  Liringstone 
in  making  a  false  attack  upon  one  of  the 
^tcs  of  the  city,  he  triumphed  over  all 
the  obstacles  in  h»  way,  and  succeeded  in 
aecompUsliing  his  purpose,  Livingstone 
hiiving  been  unable  to  reach  the  spot, 
owing  to  the  great  depth  of  the  snow. 
The  history  of  the  attack  is  well  known, 
nnd  need  not  be  recited  here. 

It  was  duriBg  this  campaign,  that  the 
in^wing  dislike  of  Co],  Brown  towards 
Arnold  was  increased  lo  nn  avowed  and 
implacable  hostility.  He  bad  reppattilly 
rcDionstraled  with  him  upon  the  impolicy 
iif  making  treacherous  promises  to  the 
''nnndians,  of  exacting  needless  and  heavy 
distraints  upon  their  property,  and  n-ick- 
I'dly  devastating  their  villages.  Finding 
entreaties  and  reason  to  be  of  no  avail,  ana 
having  proof  of  Arnold's  constant  pecula- 
tion of  the  public  funds  intrusted  to  him, 
he  broke  entirely  from  all  connection  with 
him,  and  posted  him  as  a  coward  and  a 
lillflin.  In  fourteen  articles  of  accusation 
which  he  published  against  Arnold,  he 
branded  his  name  with  every  epithet  which 
il  bears  at  this  day,  and  challenged  him  tu 
lairiify  the  charges.  Before  a  commitleo 
of  Congress,  he  offered  to  prove  all 
lie  had  published,  but  finding  the  lead- 
ing men  desirous  at  that  early  day,  and 
wisely  so,  to  quiet  all  contention  among 
the  otBccrs  of  the  sljll  new  and  undisci- 
plined army,  and  unwilling  to  investigate 
the  charges  ho  brought.  Brown  declared 
Dublicly.  that  though  they  might  now 
in  Arnold  as  a  brave  officer,  he 
'et  prove  b  traitor  to  iVc  KmeAe.a.'ft 


cause,  from  bis  avancioiu  lore  of  geti  "~ 
a  prophecy  fulfilled  at  last  to  th«  vtey 
letter. 

Dissatisfied  by  the  apathy  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  disgusted  with  a  service  which 
might  bring  lum  under  the  command  of  a 
man  whose  principles  and  character  be 
detested,  Col.  Brown  threw  up  his  cow- 
mission  and  resumed  the  practice  of  1h«, 
He  did  not  again  enter  the  army  nntfl  the 
year  1T80.     Solicited  at  that  time  to  lakt 
command  of  a  regiment  which  had  been 
mustered  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Schuyler. 
then  greatly  endangered  by  the  invasion 
■'  "'    ' ahn  Johnson,  he  consented  and  was 
ilely  ordered  up  the  Mohawk,    On 
h-day,  October    IB.    1780,  bring 
jty-sii  years  old,  he  and  forty-6vr 
re  men  with  him,  fell  dead  hi  On: 

JUS  attack  of  the  Indians  at  Stoo'' 

.^ahic. 

We  '  lave  alluded  lo  the  cruel  treatmcni 

"'  Ethan   Allen    received    from   (hr 

authorilics,   after   fae    waa  Ottdr 

'  at  Montreal.     In  the  noiiMlOV 

t  of  his  life,  we  do  not  reueakr 

e.t.    ».  have  se«n   the  followiiur  let«r. 

written  by  his  brother  to  G&k.  Wuim^- 

ton,  which  deser^'es  to  be  preserr«d,  if  fc^ 

nothing  else,  as  a  curious  document  of  litf 


e  hundred  m 


brother,  Elhan  Allen,  (commonly  called  0 
Allen.)  being  taken  prisoner  near  Motiln^  I 
26tii  Sept  last;  have  waited  on  vour  Bt^^  I 
'  '  hpad-qaatlerB,  in  Cambridge.  Dta^  I 

'     G  that, 'waited  on  Gen.  $cbt5<'li« 
buBioeFB.    He  read  me  a  pn-Ikni 
graph  oryourExcftlency'B  letter directiafl'*!^ 
lo  iuiiuire  whal  was  become  of  CtJ.  All»t.irf   i 
desired  me,  it  possible,  to  gel  ivime  Miduut^  < 
the  treatment  he  received  af(er  being  Hi* 
priMner,      Accnrdiogl;    have   spared  B*<lf 
trouble,  nor  pains,  nor  cost,  to  accooiijiliili  t^  ^ 
eame.     One  allidBvit  have   only  been  aU(  >    ' 
obtain,  which  I  inclose. 

"  There  is  a  number  of  miniRterial  tioopa   ' 
this  and  the  neighboring  lonnB   priisoom,''  ^ 
few  of  them  have  seen  my   brother  «»<•*•  ■ 
prisoner,  only  thoxe  taken  on  board  the  < 
brig,  ami  it  ie  next  to  impaceible  to  gt< 
(bem  to  say  that  Allen  or  any  other 
waa  used  ill,  for  fear  of  retalialioa 
they  have  been  charged  by  PreacoU  i 
otSreni,  not  to  mention  Allen's  beit 
irons,  on  pain  of  death, 

"  The  soldier  who  maile  the  i  it  • 


] 


Ookmel  Setit  Pomenif. 


mi 


wna  very  loth,  and  I  eboold  not  have  ob- 
;  but  he  oad  previoii8l]|r  dropped  words  to 
e  import  as  tne  affidavit  1  then  brought 
lore  proper  authority,  and  tdd  him  lie 
3clare  under  oath  whether  Col.  Allen 
t  into  irons  or  not,  and  then  he  declared 
I  what  the  affidavit  says,  at  the  same 
g[ged  that  none  present  would  mention 
le.  Have  some  thoughts  of  going  to 
d  incog,  after  my  brother,  but  am  not 

he  is  sent  there,  though  believe  he  has. 
nr  Excellency  would  fiivor  me  with  a 
A  acquaint  me  with  any  intellisence 
ing    him,  and  if    your    Excellency 

your  opinion  of  the  expediency  of 
ifter  him,  and  whether  your  Excellency 
hink  proper  to  advance  any  money  for 
pose,  as  mv  brother  was  a  man  blessed 
me  fortituoe  than  fortune.  Your  Ex- 
f  may  think  at  first  sight  I  can  do  no- 
^  going  to  En^nd.  I  feel  as  if  I  could 
M  deal,  by  raising  a  mob  in  Lond<m,  by 
the  jailor,  or  by  getting  into  some  ser- 
ployment  with  the  jailor,  and  by  over 
less  make  myself  master  of  the  keys,  or 
;  be  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  it  some 

I  beg  your  Excellency  will  countenance 
ig;  can  raise  more  than  j&lOO  on  my 
operty;  shall  regard  spending  that  no 
an  a  copper, 
ir  Excellency  must  know  that  Allen 

only  a  brother,  but  a  friend  that  stick- 
er than  a  brother.  Have  two  brothers 
Continental  army,  one  a  captain,  the 

lieutenant.  The  last  with  the  armv 
3,uebec.  Whether  these  now,  or  with 
ontgomery,  cannot  tell.  We  look  up  to 
xceTlency  as  our  political  father,  and 
a  great  people. 

ir  Excellency's  most  obedient, 
tvet  faithful  and  very  humble  servant, 

•*  Levi  Allen. 
B. — If  your  Excellency  choose,  I  shall 
I  you  personally.  I  only  want  your 
ids ;  cannot  live  without  going  to  Eng^ 
mv  brother  is  there.  Beg  your  Excel- 
ill  be  very  secret,  lest  the  opposite  party 
Itscover  my  design." 

nry  does  not  inform  ns  what  action 
Washington  took  upon  this  very  re- 
Ae  and  curious  letter.  It  is  certain, 
ar,  that  the  wild  project  of  Mr.  Levi 
if  it  was  ever  attempted,  was  with- 
f  favorable  results,  as  Ethan  Allen, 
lis  imprisonment  in  England,  was 
ck  to  this  country,  and  after  a  time 
ged  as  prisoner  of  war. 
to  return  to  the  subject  of  our  no- 
[Jpon  the  accession  of  Gen.  Wash- 
to  the  command  at  Cambridge, 
vj  retired  from  the  field.     Although 


his  ardor  in  the  cauo  of  American  fineedcm 
had  8ii£fered  no  abatement,  he  felt  too 
certainly  the  disadvantages  oi  old  a^e  for 
the  dntiea  ol  active  mihtary  life,  and  vol- 
untarily  redgned  his  place  to  younger  . 
men.  Congress  l^d  honored  him  with  the 
appointment  of  Bi^gadier  General*  and  his 
acceptance  of  the  office  was  earnestly  de- 
sired by  the  Commander-in-chief.  His 
own  inclinations  also  were  strong  in  the 
same  way,  bnt  the  apprehensions  ci  his 
family,  the  failure  of  his  usual  robust  . 
health,  and  the  earnest  dedre  of  his  per- 
sonal friends,  decided  him  ai  last  to  de- 
cline it 

But  though  withdrawn  from  the  actiye 
duties  of  the  field,  Pomeroy  had  not  de- 
serted the  service  <k  his  country.  As  soon 
as  it  was  known  that  he  had  retired  from  the 
camp,  the  Provincial  Congress,  then  holding 
its  sessions  at  Watertown,  immediately  ap- 
pointed him  to  the  command  of  the  militia 
m  Hampshire  county,  with  instructions  to 
see  that  they  were  duly  trained  and  disci- 
plined, in  preparation  for  actual  service, 
r  or  nearly  two  years  he  was  engaged  in 
this  duty,  diffusing  a  spirit  of  mmtary  ar- 
dor among  the  people,  training  them  to 
the  use  of  arms,  urging  early  enlistments 
among  the  young  men  of  the  county,  and 
supplying  discipuned  troops  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  army.  His  services  in  this 
respect  were  repeatedly  acknowledged, 
both  by  the  Provincial  and  Continental 
Congress. 

When,  at  the  call  of  the  country,  the 
rough  peasantry  of  New  England  were 
crowding  into  the  camp  at  Saratoga,  a 
large  number  marched  from  Northampton 
and  the  adjacent  towns.  As  the  regi- 
ment, mustered  fr6m  them,  wheeled  one 
morning  into  the  lines,  Gen.  Gates,  who 
was  surveying  his  army  from  a  little  emi- 
nence on  the  right,  remarked  that  they 
must  be  old  soldiers.  "Those?*'  asked 
Wilkinson ;  "  why,  those  are  raw  recruits 
from  Northampton."  "What?  Pome- 
roy's  men,  eh !  I  ought  to  know  them !" 
and  putting  spurs  to  his  horse,  he  rode 
over  to  that  part  of  the  field  where  they 
stood,  and  complimented  the  commanding 
Colonel  upon  the  appearance  of  his  men. 

But  though  conscious  of  rendering  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  the  colonies  by  remain- 
ing at  home,  the  ardent  «o\ii  ol  Vtv^  cW 
man  could  not  be  sai\a&e4  ^yxYi  ^<6  v 
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jireparation  of  ^oldiera  for  the  field.  Wilh 
reuorcring  health  came  the  old  ardor  for 
active  service  io  the  camp.  Solicited  per- 
sonally by  Waahingtoa  during  the  close  of 
the  year  ITTG  to  taVe  command  of  a  rcgi' 
mcnt  during  the  ensuing  campaign,  Pome- 
roy determined  lo  enter  agnin  into  the 
iictire  daties  of  the  war.  In  January, 
1(77,  he  left  Northampton  for  the  division 
of  the  northern  army,  then  stationed  at 
Peckskill  under  the  command  of  Oen. 
-  M'Dougal,  "  1  know  not,"  were  his  favor- 
ite words  to  his  family,  "  I  know  not  whe- 
ther it  be  Ood's  will  that  I  should  return 
home  again,  but  it  is  of  httle  matter,  pro- 
vided 1  am  doing  His  work." 

It  is  no  mean  illustration  of  the  Ecal  of 
the  Americans  in  behalf  of  their  cause, 
that  an  old  man  of  seventy-one  years, 
worn  out  in  the  fatigues  of  military  service 
for  more  than  a  third  of  a  century,  should 
a^>kin  buckle  on  his  armor  for  the  contest. 
Tbe  usual  stimulants  to  military  ardor  in 
the  liuman  breast,  do  not  often  outlive  the 
prime  of  hfe.  It  is  not  the  nature  of  old 
age  to  took  forward  to  the  honors  and 
emoluments  of  toil  and  danger,  but  to  seek 
iis  enjoyment  and  repose  in  the  Tcoolleg- 
lions  of  the  past.  A  bifhef  motire  iriust 
be  sought,  thiiii  any  winch  the  tiimp,  or 
till-  iidll  of  battle,  or  llic  love  of  power. 
Ran  produce,  in  a  case  like  this.  That 
motiic  is  to  be  found  only  in  the  righte- 
ous cause  for  which  our  fathers  contended. 
"  That  is  no  mean  cause,"  said  his  mimsltr 
on  the  Sabbath  after  he  left,  "  that  ia  no 
mean  cause  which  can  call  the  young  man 
from  his  pleasures,  and  the  man  of  middle 
age  from  his  family,  to  the  field  of  strife 
and  carnage ;  but  that  cause  which  enlists 
in  its  behalf  the  toll 'and  labor  of  gray 
hairs,  inducing  it  to  sacrifice  the  love  of 
quiet,  the  infirmities  of  years,  and  the  need 
of  repose,  to  ils  countJj''s  good,  must  Be 
the  cause  of  God." 

There  are  but  few  letters  preserved, 
written  by  the  old  man  after  his  re-enlist- 
mcnt  to  the  army.  Indeed  he  could  have 
written  but  few,  as  be  lived  but  four  weeks 


after  he  bade  farewell  lo  his  family.  With 
a  single  one  of  these,  we  will  close  our 
already  too  protracted  notice : — 

"  Pcditkm,  Feb.  11A.I7T7, 
"  Dear  So»  :— 1  lave  onw  more  an  oppof- 
Innily  to  write  from  llji»  place,  which  will  be 
the  1^1,  ae  I  tleni^  In-iiinrraw  or  Ihi?  dtij  nfter 
lo  sei  out  for  Morristown  in  the  Jer»ey».  I 
understand  this  day,  thiit  toaie  of  the  priunnrr! 
whom  Lieut.  Brown  went  on  with,  nrs  fcm  iv 
Northampton.  If  there  should  be  a  ttnitli 
among  them,  I  bIiohIiI  Iw  glarl  W  ttaro  ynu  try 
him  at  the  smith's  biieiiiM^f '■'  n-"  I'utv  lin'i 
one  who  will  suit  for  the  hiiaVi.ui  .  ■ 

"  I  flbould  be  glaiil  t«  bear  li"- 
of  the  conlinental  army  g'.'t: 
counlv  of  llampahire.      Il   i«     ■  ■•  ■ 
that  they  &I1  up  faal  lowanl*   ItiMion.     [  ta^ 

"I  liHve  nothing  Ep6cial  more  Umi)rM<9 
see  in  the  psperii.  1  am  aorry  upon  nintp 
count  to  leave  (his  plw^.  and  that  u  tlw  M^p- 
shlp  of  Gen.  M'Doiii^  toward'  me.  t^(jyl 
may  find  tlioeo  wlm  liave  the 
same  wherever  1  go. 

"  1  go  cheerfully,  for  I 
are  engaged  in  is  jiiBt,  and  tlw 
i!i  clear,  and  the  call  of  God.     With 
gurance,  who  would  ant  go  en  choerful^ 
confront  erery  ilanjjer?  .,» 

"My  complimenis  lo  DMeon  IIuat,ul|M' 
namesake,  who  I  fiipposo  has  goi  li^m*.  By 
Inve  to  ull  Ilie  (niiiily.  Ft,.,u  j.juf  kwinf 
father,  Setji  l-uiiawT.' 


General  Pomeroy  was  buried,  kl 
kill.     There  was  living  a  fow  yt-anui 
venerable  lady.  Bister  to  ibt- 
Van  Cortland,  who  remeit;!.. 
watched,  when  a  child,  tliL'  . 
aion  which  followed  the  ohi 
grave,  and  to  have  seen  iln' 
the  pliice  where  they  buri^  . 
not  possible  at  this  day    i' 
spot.     Hb  bcneslie  some^ij'  : 
precincts  of  the  old  ehurcliy.ti 
kill,  mbgling  with  other  humi 
matters  not.     He  left  the  ituprvw 
character  upon  the  age  in  ivhirh  Iw 
and  its  features  are  not  loet  upon  the  p 
erations  which  have  followed. 

N.  S.  P 
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HON.   JOSEPH   R.    UNDERWOOD. 


S£PH  Rogers  Underwood  was  born 
}ochIand  county,  Virginia^  on  the  24tli 
3f  October,  1791.  He  was  the  eldest 
j^ht  children  of  John  Underwood,  who 
lently  represented  that  county  in  the 
ilature.  The  name  of  Senator  Under- 
I's  grandfather  was  Thomas,  and  that 
is  great-grandfather,  William  Thomas 
irwood.  The  last  emigrated  from 
and  as  a  merchant's  clerk,  when  quite 
r,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
iry.  He  had  two  wives:  the  last, 
e  maiden  name  was  Taylor,  was  the 
er  of  Thomas  Underwood,  who  rep- 
ted  the  county  of  Goochland  in  the 
ilature  of  Virginia  ten  years,  begin- 
in  1777  and  ending  in  1790;  a 
d  when  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that 
tan,  unless  he  possessed  a  clear  head 
lound  heart,  was  likely  to  be  trusted, 
las  Underwood,  the  grandfather,  also 
two  wives.  The  second,  whose  maid- 
ame  was  Taylor,  was  the  mother  of 
children,  among  whom  John  was  the 
id  child.  Thus,  by  a  double  con- 
3n,  Judge  Underwood  is  related  to 
very  numerous  family  of  Taylors  who 
nt  the  low  lands  of  Virginia.  On  the 
er*s  side.  Judge  Underwood  is  de- 
led from  the  Rogers  and  Pollard 
ies.  His  maternal  ancestors  have  re- 
in Virginia  from  the  earliest  periods 
le  colony.  His  mother  was  Frances 
rs,  daughter  of  George  Rogei-s  and 
ces  Pollard.  His  great-grandfather, 
)h  Pollard,  and  his  wife,  lived  until 
were  about  ninety- three  years  of  age, 
rere  man  and  wife  more  than  seventy 

oator  Underwood  was  named  for  his 
•nal  uncle,  Joseph  Rogers,  who  went 
his  cousin,  Gen.  George  Rogers 
:,  to  Kentucky  at  an  early  penod, 
saptured  by  the  Indians  near  Mays- 
and  subsequently  killed  at  the  battle 
qua  Plains  in  attempting  to  make  his 
e  from  them. 

s    parents   of   Senator  Underwood 
in  humble  circumstances,  and  having 


a  huge  family  of  children  to  provide  for, 
were  induced  to  commit  him  to  his  ma* 
temal  uncle,  Edmund  Rogers,  who,  short- 
ly after  the  Revolutionary  War,  (in  which 
he  was  a  gallant  soldier,  and  engaged  in 
several  battles,)  emigrated  to  Kentucky, 
and  became  a  locator  and  surveyor'  c^ 
land  warrants,  by  which  he  secured  a 
handsome  estate. 

Mr.  Rogers  conducted  his  youthfcd 
churge  to  Sarren  county,  Kentucky,  in  the 
sprinff  of  1808,  and  nobly  did  he  fulfil  the 
promise  mAde  to  the  parents  of  the  little 
boy  "  to  be  unto  him  as  a  father."  The 
Green  river  country  in  Kentucky,  in  which 
he  had  settled,  was  then  ^  wilderness,  and 
contained  but  few  schools,  and  those  not 
of  the  best  class.  Joseph  was  placed  at 
school,  near  the  town  of  Glasgow,  with  the 
Rev.  John  Howe,  a  Presbyterian  minister, 
and  under  his  tuition  commenced  learning 
the  Latin  language.  After  remaining  with 
him  a  year,  he  was  transferred  from  place 
to  place,  and  put  under  the  charge  of 
various  teachers  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  as  suited  th^  means  and  arrange- 
ments of  his  uncle,  until,  having  been  pre- 
pared for  college,  he  was  sent  to  Transyl- 
vania University,  where  he  completed  his 
scholastic  course  in  the  year  1811.  On 
leaving  the  University,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  law  in  Lexington  with  Robert 
Wicklifife,  Esq.,  and  under  the  instructions 
of  this  learned  and  accomplished  lawyer, 
he  finished  the  course  of  elementary  read- 
ing. 

About  this  time  Kentucky  was  thrown 
into  great  excitement  by  the  war  with 
Great  Britain,  then  raging  with  violence 
on  the  Canada  border.  The  melancholy 
affair  of  the  River  Raisin  had  deprived  the 
State  of  some  of  its  best  citLjtens,  and 
plunged  the  commonwealth  in  Mourning. 
The  impulse  to  arms  was  uniijersal,  and 
pervaded  all  classes.  With  a  minn  imbued, 
by  the  teachings  of  his  uncle,  with  strong 
admiration  for  military  achievements,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  vo^u^^  \3tA<bc- 
wood  should  remMH  an  mdi&eteiaXi  ^^w^at 
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tor  of  the  mnrlial  preparations  arouad  him. 
In  March,  1813,  a  ci  iitny  of  volunteers 
being  aboat  lu  be  ra  I  in  Lexington,  to 
be  comniaDded  b)'  J  i  C.  Morrison,  two 
regiments  of  militia,  '  ch  were  to  supply 
the  number  of  men  .^^uircd,  were  drawn 
up  in  parallel  lines,  and  a  stand  of  colors 
planted  in  the  centre.  Those  who  design- 
ed to  volunteer,  were  requested,  at  the 
beat  uf  the  drum,  to  mamh  to  the  colors. 
Young  Underwood  was  the  first  lo  reach 
and  raise  the  slars  and  stripes,  and  bearing 
them  aloft,  marched  after  the  muuciana 
along  the  lines,  other  volunteers  falling  in 
as  he  passed.     This  Utile,  hut         i)ji 

cident,  stranger  as   he    was  ig    

young  men  who  volunteered  >  y  occa- 

sion, led  to  the  election  of  Under- 

wood as  the  Lieutenant  of  luc  «■  my. 
A  gentleman,  much  Mr.  Underwo<  len- 
ior,  then  holding  a  nulitary  comiuuoion, 
tendered  his  services.  The  privilege  was 
conceded  to  the  volunteers  of  electing 
their  own  officers.  When  the  election  for 
the  Lieutenancy  was  about  to  commence, 
a  voice  in  the  ranks  was  heard  eiolaim- 
ing,  "  Where  is  the  tnan  who  carried  the 
colon?  Let's  elect  him."  Upon  this, 
young  Underwood  stepped  forward  and 
siiid  lo  the  company,  he  should  bo  happy 
to  serve  them  if  thought  worthy.  The 
voters  formed  twolbes,  Mr.  Underwood  and 
bis  competitor  being  at  the  head  of  their 
respective  supporters.  On  counting  the 
votes,  the  numbers  were  found  to  he  pre- 
cisely equal.  It  was  agreed  to  decide  the 
nitttler  by  lot.  The  competitor  of  Mr. 
Underwood  threw  up  the  dollar.  He  cried 
heads,  and  so  it  fell.  Those  who  voted 
ngainst  him  immediately  surrounded  him 
in  the  best  humor,  saying,  "  It's  all  right; 
we'll  now  go  for  him  who  lias  luck  on  bis 

Isaac  Shelby  was  then  Governor  of 
Kentucky,  and  signed  the  first  commission 
thill  Mr.  Underwood  ever  held  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  The  company  was 
attached  to  the  thirteenth  regiment,  com- 
manded by  Col.  William  Dudley,  consti- 
tuting part  of  Gen.  Green  Clay's  brigade. 
On  the  5lh  of  May.  1813,  Dudley's  regi- 
ment was  defeated  and  captured  by  the 
combined  British  and  Indian  forces  oppo- 
Kj'te  Fort  Meiga.    After  Inking  l\ie  Briv\s\\ 

the  regiment  "was  ordetei  Vo  \ 
prudenlly,  aii4  iw  iwecV. 


violation  of  Gen.  Harrison's  orders,  instead 
of  returning  to  the  boats,  and  crossing  the 
river  to  Fort  Meigs,  the  regiment  pursued 
ihe  retreating  Indians  and  Canadian  mili- 
tia into  the  woods.  These  kept  up  a  re- 
treating fire,  and  were  rapidly  rdniWcoii, 
The  pursuit  continued  about  two  miles. 
the  Indians  contesting  every  inch  pf 
ground,  sheltering  themselves  buhind  iTVtt 
and  logs,  and  shooting  down  the  Keatuc- 
kiana  as  they  advanced.  When  the  tep- 
ment  charged  upon  the  foe  in  their  >a- 
buscades,  as  soon  as  tbey  fired,  tli«j 
would  retreat,  load,  take  new  podtioio, 
tnd  tin  shoot  from  behind  trees  and  loga, 
.in  tuc  advancing  regiment.  In  this  auor 
ner  the  fight  continued  for  many  honn. 
At  length  orders  wore  given  to  retreat  to 
the  captured  baltery,  which  had  been  Wl 
in  charge  of  two  companies ;  where,  in- 
stead of  finding  friends  and  compamooi. 
the  regiment  met  foes.  A  detachment  of 
the  British  army  bad  retaken  the  heJUr] 
and  driven  the  two  companies  to  their 
boats ;  and,  as  if  anticipating  what  would 
happen,  wailed  the  arrival  of  the  ^etr«»^ 
ing  regiment,  which,  coming  up  indisoi^, 
was  incapable  of  re«slance  and  sunA- 

In  the  Lntllc,  Oaplain  Morrison  ««s 
killed,  and  the  command  of  the  compmj 
devolved  upon  Lieutenant  Underwood. 
The  loss  of  the  company,  owing  to  iU 
position  on  the  estreme  left  of 
ment,  and  the  efforts  of  the  enemy  to  ool- 
flank  and  surround  it,  was  very  sera* 
In  the  retreat  Lieut.  Underwood  waa  «- 
verely  wounded.  The  ball  stiU  reui»ii»ii 
his  body.  After  the  siirrender,  the  piiaf 
en  were  marched  down  the  left  tad  » 
the  Maumee  river,  about  two  miles,  U  Ik 
old  fort  built  by  the  British  and  reliiw 
for  years  after  the  end  of  the  Revolul*  p^ 
ary  War.  In  marching  from  the  ^f^^T 
surrender  to  the  fort,  the  Indians  striff^ 
the  prisoners,  with  a  few  esceplim*"! 
their  clothing,  watches,  and  whalertff' 
of  value  they  possessed.  Lieut.  lfl 
wood,  however,  saved  his  watch  by 
the  chain,  so  that  it  was  not  ditto 
and  it  was  afterwards  of  great  sW 
him  and  his  fellow  soldiers.  He  « 
ped  of  all  his  clothes,  except  hi»  *1 
^antnloons.  and  in  this  condidoD, 
V  ^TUTQ  \\\&  "«o>wi.i,  -^aa  v[\a.Tched 
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passed  through  a  sorae  of  saTase 
y  and  craelty  which  will  pobably 
ccur  again  in  the  United  States, 
rere  made  to  nm  the  gauntlet.  | 
IS  done  in  th^  following  manner, 
lians  formed  a  line  to  the  left  of  the 
r  trace  running  along  the  river 
hich  was  nearly  perpendicular,  and 
Qg  from  the  dilapidated  walls  of 
,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
iTer,  leaving  a  space  of  some  forty 
feet  between  their  Une  and  the 
'  the  river.  Through  this  defile, 
loners  were  compelled  to  pass,  in 
I  reach  the  gateway  that  led  into 
t.  They  were  informed  by  the 
soldiers,  that  it  was  the  intention  of 
ians  to  whip,  to  wound,  or  to  kill, 
their  malevolence  and  vindictive- 
ould  prompt,  and  that  each  from 
ting  point,  at  the  head  of  the  line, 
make  his  way  into  the  fort  in  the 
ly  he  could,  and  with  all  possible 
The  prisoners  were  told,  that 
ithin  the  walls  they  would  be  safe, 
B  promise  was  violated.  As  the 
rs  ran  between  the  Indian  line  and 
r  bank,  many  were  maimed  and  kill- 
tomahawks,  war  clubs  and  rifles. 
braves  in  whom  all  feelings  of 
ty  were  not  totally  extinct,  only 
e  prisoners  over  their  heads  and 
rs,  as  they  passed,  with  ramrods 
>ing  sticks.  Lieut.  Underwood,  on 
J  the  head  of  the  line,  perceived 
was  concave  or  circular,  and  that 
ho  ran  next  to  the  river  bank  were 
requently  shot  down  than  those 
he  Indian  line.  He,  therefore,  de- 
d  to  pass  by  the  ends  of  the  muz- 
their  guns,  knowing  that  if  he 
.  being  shot,  when  immediately  in 
be  gun  would  not  be  turned  upon 
)cause  the  ball,  after  killing  him, 
also  hit  those  standing  further  on 
curved  line.  This  policy  of  the 
ant,  although  it  gave  him  a  better 
to  escape  the  bullets,  brought  him 
r  contact  with  ramrods  and  wiping 
lod  he  received  many  severe  blows. 
Q  forty  and  fifty  prisoners  were  kill- 
lius  running  the  gauntlet ;  among 
le  brave  Captain  Lewis,  who  com- 
[  a  company  from  Jessamine  county,  . 
ht  pnaonen  pasaed  into  the  old  j 
f  wetB  ordmd  to  mt  down,  and  j 


did  so  npoQ  the  wet  ground.  lieut.  Un- 
derwood asked  permission  to  lay  his  head 
in  the  lap  of  a  fellow  soldier  named  OQ- 
pin,  which  being  readily  granted,  he 
stretched  himself  upon  the  ground,  the 
better  to  enable  the  blood  to  escape  from 
his  wound.  In  this  situation  an  Indian  of 
the  Potowattamie  tribe  from  the  embank- 
ment of  the  old  fort,  which  was  elevated 
about  four  feet  above  the  ground  on  which 
the  prisoners  were  sitting,  presented  his 
.rifle,  and  shot  a  prisoner  near  the  base  of 
the  embankment.  He  then  deliberately 
loaded  his  gun  and  shot  another.  After 
this  he  laid  dqwn  the  gun,  drew  his  toma- 
hawk, jumped  off  the  embankment,  and 
drove  it  to  the  helve  in  the  heads  of  two 
others.  He  then  scalped  and  stripped  his 
four  victims,  and  departed  with  his  tro- 
phies. The  ball  whicn  passed  through  one 
of  them,  penetrated  the  hips  of  a  soldier 
n^  by,  mflictinff  a  wound  which  after- 
wards occasioned  his  death.  So  that  it 
may  be  said,  that  five  prisoners  were  mur- 
dered by  this  infuriated  savage  after  safety 
had  be^  promised  them.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  the  British  officers  and  sol- 
diers were  sincerely  desirous  to  prevent 
the  massacre  which  occurred  in  the  fort. 
Whilst  the  Potowattamie  was  engaged  in 
his  work  of  death,  himdreds  of  savage 
warriors  dressed  in  their  war  costumes  and 
hideously  painted,  were  stationed  upon 
and  about  the  embankment  which  encircled 
the  prisoners.  Among  them  rage  and  fury 
were  manifested  by  every  sort  of  ejacula- 
tion. The  British  guard  incessantly  ut- 
tered the  expression,  "  Oh  nitchee  wah, 
oh  nitchee  wah."  It  can  never  be  forgot- 
ten by  those  who  heard  it  on  that  occasion. 
It  was  the  language  of  mercy  addressed 
to  the  infuriated  Indian,  and  those  who 
surrounded  him,  and  as  afterwards  inter- 
preted to  the  Kcntuckians,  signified,  **  Oh ! 
brother,  quit,  go  away."  This  appeal  may 
have  preirented  the  massacre  of  all  the 
prisoners. 

When   the   Potowattamie    began    the 
butchery,  the  prisoners  in  danger,  and  who, 
up  to  that  moment,  had  retained  their 
seats  upon  the  ground,  now  rose  to  their 
feet  and  endeavored  to  get  out  of  the  wa.^ 
and  save  themselves,  by  jumping  o^e^x  iOqa 
heads  of  those  who  Temjcdnea  %\\^\ti^.    \Ti 
this  melee  of  horror,  "wbSLe  t\\OB(b  on  >Xi 
ontaide  were  receiving  tibe  UmiidbKvV,^^ 


.  JoaejA  R.   Underwood. 
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a  litll«  renu 
e«;ape,  tram 
tnttelieab 
blood.       V 
glutted  hk  I 
ifa«  nprov  m. 
be  presented  ih 
conceiTM  (hon 


n  their  effiMis  to 
(MUided  mnd  pro«- 
idr  feet  in  his  own 
otomUanue  bad 
ind  retired,  witen 
i^  nd  order  restored, 
I:  uice  iBorereadilT 
bod.  Haviog  lieen 
prerioDsiT  strip]jru  lu  bis  diirt  and  panta- 
loons, he  now  appeared  as  if  plastered  with 
a  coRipcet  cf  mud  and  blood.  In  this 
Mluation.  he  was  an  object  of  one  of  the 
most  diaoterEKted  acts  of  benerolence 
ever  performed.'  A  generous  soldier, 
named  Jamea  Boston,  of  Clark  connty, 
Kentucky^,  took  off  his  banting  shin,  the 
uniform  of  his  company,  and  insisted  on 
cloihing  the  Lieutenant  with  it,  which  was 
done,  thereby  conceaJing  the  blood  and 
wound.  This  circumstance  may  have 
saved  the  Lieutenant's  life,  for  it  is  believed 
tliat  the  Indians  are  disposed  to  put  to 
death  all  those  who  are  wounded,  and 
who  fail  into  their  handa. 

Aft«r  many  other  interesting  and  thrill- 
ing incidents,  Lieutenant  Underwood  reach- 
ed the  priaoa  ship  lying  in  the  Msumee 
river,  ei^ht  or  nine  nutes  below  the  rapids, 
about  nine  o'clock  at  n^t.  He  was  put 
(in  biTard,  and  being  annonnced  as  a 
n-i;iundfd  otfieer,  was  taken  lo  the  cabin  of 
llie  vessel  and  permitted  to  lie  upon  ihe 
floor,  where  he  spent  the  night  without  a 
blanket  or  covering  of  any  kind.  Mid- 
shipman Parsons  was  kind  enough  on  the 
next  day  to  surrender  his  berth  to  the  Lieu- 
tenant, who  thereafter,  during  his  stav  on 
board,  received  every  attention  from  Cap- 
lain  Stewart  and  the  other  officers  in  com- 
mand. Captain  Stewart  and  Midshipman 
t'arsons  were  captured  by  Commodore 
Perrr  in  the  naval  battle  on  Lake  Erie, 
and  with  other  officers,  were  sent  to  Frank- 
fort. Kentucky,  and  there  confined  in  the 
penitentiary  to  answer  as  hostages  for 
the  treatment  American  prisoners  might 
rw«ive  in  England.  This  was  a  measure 
of  retaliation,  in  conse<)uence  of  the  out- 
rage perpetrated  at  Dartmouth,  in  Eng- 
land. Ueutenant  Underwood  visited  the 
cjtplJiin  and  midshipman  in  the  penitentarr 
with  a  riew  to  return  the  kindness  they 
bad  shown  him  when  a  prisoner. 

aflcr  the  battle,  ihe  Ame- 
'or  themselves  and  men, 
,  pranu^Dg  not  \a  %^\^^ 


against  ibe  Kieg  of  Oral  Britun  or  hia  of- 
bt»,  dnrii^  the  roalinnatton  of  tbe  var,  nn- 
less  FeguWly  exdMoged.  U|M>q  the  prr- 
eentstion  of  tfae  paper,  inqwrr  was  nude 
wh«tber,  by  tbe  term  "  «/£<>,"  it  waa  intoid- 
ed  to  embrwe  ibe  /sdiaa*.  Tie  r^ply  wu, 
"  Hb  Majesty's  allies  are  kbown."  with  so 
intimation  tittt  Ibe  prieooera  most  act  >t 
their  peril.  Upon  tbe  esecutioB  of  tbc 
paper,  dwsc  officers  and  ven  eapaUe  ai 
marching,  wer«  landed  and  diMharged  «o 

role.  Lieutenani  Uoderwooduuf Jamo 
Davfe,  Esq.,  of  Leiingloe,  were  landed 
at  the  month  of  Ilaroa  river,  and  fomtd 
quariere  in  the  mbin  of  a  recent  uttkr 
named  Sharrott,  where  they  werv  treatfd 
with  1  kindness  uitil  they  were  able  to 
travel  „ome.  Aboal  the  first  of  JuJy,  tb( 
Lieutenant  reached  the  bou&e  of  Ida  onclc 
in  Barren  connty. 

This  short  but  disastrous  eainpsign  bar- 
ing  tai  mnated,  Ur.  Underwood  reaUMd 
his  1  il  studies,  and  in  ibe  fall  of  19)3 
oblai  I  license  lo  prttctiee  law.  Hr 
opeoFu  an  office  in  Glasgow  in  ibe  winter, 
and  attended  tbe  first  coon  in  Bowbog 
Green  in  Febnnry,  1814.  He  nu  for 
tusate  in  obtaining  fees  and  taoaej  eoo^ 
to  pay  bis  expenses,  the  more  neceaaur 
beciiuse  his  gix-d  uncle  bad  now  deiw- 
mined  lo  ihrt'w  him  upon  his  own  if- 
sources.  Well  did  he  meet  his  uncle's 
confidence  ia  his  success.  He  rose  rapidlyi 
and  in  a  few  years  stood  high  in  his  pro- 
fession. The  Hon.  John  J.  Crittenm 
now  his  colleague  in  tbe  Senate,  and  Sd*- 
mon  P.  Sharp,  a  distinguished  members' 
Congress,  and  subsequently  AttoroeT-j* 
eral  of  the  Stale,  were  his  a$«ocinte3  at  iW 
bar,  in  the  beginning  of  his  profesnool 
career.  These  eminent  lawver^  IbenBi^ 
in  Ihiit  part  of  Kentucky  where  Mr.  Cote- 
wood  has  always  resided. 

He  was  elected  in  the  year  1816,  bfli( 
jnst  eligible,  to  represent  Barren  countf* 
the  legislature,  and  was  annually  retniw 
for  four  years.     He  thtn  voluaiarily  mtt 
drew  from  the  political  aj-ena,  that  ^  ^i 
his  energies  might  be  devoted  to  the  p»«- 
ment  of  heavy  debts,  incurred  by  lb*  in- 
solvency of  those  for  whom  he  was  beaJ 
as  surety.     He  was  greatly  har«fified.  W  ' 
by  severe  strugglea   freed  him^f. 
books  were  even  surrendered  to  Mtiirfi 
itors,  but  he  never  was  sued  at  a 
\iu  life  e  ice  pt  as  surety  for  othera, 
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^  complied  with  his  own  contracts  dor- 
is  great  difficcdties,  and  the  confidence 

clients  and  the  public  was  never  with- 
tL  He  has  c^ten  been  heard  to  saj 
tie  lost  the  best  ten  years  of  his  life 
>rking  to  pay  the  debts  of  others, 
ig  extricated  himself  from  these  em- 
Bsments,  he  is  now  in  easy  circnm- 
es. 

NoTcmber,  1828»  Mr.  Underwood 
red  to  Bowling  Green,  where  he  still 
».  He  became  one  (k  the  actors  in 
leknorable  contest  between  what  was 
I  the  new  and  old  court  parties, 
ing  out  of  the  intense  agitation  of 

constitutional  questions,  that  had 
f  resulted  in  a  civil  war.  The  legis- 
»  had  violated  the  obligation  of  con- 
;,  by  the  passage  of  relief  laws^  as 
were  termed.  The  iudges  declared 
to  be  unconstitutional,  and  the  legis- 
\  attempted  to  remove  them  from  of- 
y  re-organizing  the  court,  and  there 
then  two  sets  of  men  claiming  to  be 
»  of  the  appellate  court.  Although 
Fnderwood  s  pecuniary  aflGBdrs  seemed 
ally  to  throw  him  on  the  side  of  the 
ourt,  yet  Ills  connctions  and  princi- 
;nstaincd  the  old  court,  and  their  de- 
s  against  the  relief  laws.  He  was 
ed  by  the  members  of  that  party  as 
candidate  for  the  legislature,  and  was 
d  in  1825,  after  a  most  animated 
St.  The  controversy  was  not  decided 
the  next  year,  when  he  again  repre- 
d  the  county ;  and  upon  the  settle- 

of  this  exciting  question  that  had 
Jsed  Kentucky,  he  retired  and  labored 

earnestly  to  relieve  his  pecuniary 
ire.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to 
n  in  private  life.  In  1828,  he  was 
cd  by  the  anti-Jackson  party,  as 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Lieutenant- 
mor,  and  was  placed  on  the  ticket 
ihe  Hon.  Tliomas  Metcalfe,  who  was 
]^ubernatorial  candidate.  Although 
nal  Metcalfe  succeeded  and  was  elect- 
r  a  few  hundred  votes  over  Major 
;  subsequently  appointed  postmaster 
bI,  Mr.  Breathitt,  (late  Governor  of 
tcky,)  obtained  a  small  majority  over 
Fnderwood.  This  result  was  partly 
nsequence  of  votes  given  by  Major 

And  Mr.  Underwood  when  members 
s  leg^lature,  agiunst  a  bill,  in  the 
fais  of  which  the  occupants  of  lands 


felt  a  deep  intarest  TSme,  however,  de- 
monstrated the  correctness  of  their  conrse, 
and  the  act^  which  had  passed  contraiy  to 
their  votes,  was  repealed. 

In  December,  1828,  Governor  Metcalfe 
commisskmed  Mr.  Underwood  as  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  appeals.  He 
and  Judge  Robertson,  who  were  school- 
mates at  Lancaster,  were  united  as  the 
only  judges  af  the  court  Never  did  two 
officers  ]^iform  more  labor  than  during 
the  first  year,  when  thej  discharged  the 
whole  business  of  the  court  without  the 
aid  of  a  chief  justice.  It  had  greatly  ac- 
cumulated dunnff  the  struggle  between 
the  new  and  old  court.  Each  refrained 
from  doing  business,  from  the  uncertainty 
which  hung  over  the  ultimate  validity  of 
its  acts.  Judge  Robertson  was  conmiis- 
sioned  as  chirf  justice  in  December,  1820, 
and  Hon.  Richiurd  A.  Buckner  appomtod 
as  one  of  the  associate  justices  of  the  court. 
Judge  Underwood  remained  upon  the 
bench  until  1835,  when  he  resigned,  and 
was  elected  to  represent  the  third  con- 
gressional district.  He  served  as  a  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  for  eight  successive 
years.  He  notified  his  constituents  of  his 
mtention  to  retire  at  the  end  of  the  third 
term,  and  left  Washington  with  his  family, 
intending  to  execute  his  design.  But  at 
Louisville,  on  his  way  homeward,  he  was 
informed  of  his  unanimous  nomination  in 
convention,  by  the  people  of  his  district, 
for  a  fourth  term.  He  did  not  think  pro- 
per to  resist  the  flattering  call,  and  was 
again  elected.  At  the  end  of  eight  years 
he  was  permitted  to  retire,  when  he  dili- 
gently resumed  the  practice  of  bis  pro- 
fession. 

In  1845,  he  consented  to  serve  his 
county-men,  who  had  nominated  him  with- 
out his  knowledge,  when  from  home,  in 
the  State  legislature.  He  was  elected  by 
a  very  large  majority,  many  of  his  political 
opponents  voting  for  him.  He  was  elected 
Speaker  of  the  House  in  December,  and 
presided  over  that  body  so  much  to  their 
satisfaction,  as  to  merit  and  receive  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks.  At  the  next 
session,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  for  the  term  of  six  years, 
commencing  on  the  4th  of  March,  1847. 
In  enumerating  the  offices  which  Senator 
Underwood  has  filled,  it  shoxi\4  tmji^ 
overlooked  that  he  waa  Wxca  «k  ^tw 
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eleclor,  voting  first,  in  1824,  for  Henry 
Clay  as  President,  and  John  C.  CHlboun 
as  Vice  President,  and  in  1644,  for  Mr, 
Clay  and  Mr.  Frelinghuysen.  The  college 
of  electors  visited  Mr.  Clay  in  1B44,  after 
their  votes  had  been  given,  and  Mr.  Under- 
wood delivered  to  him  an  address,  having 
been  selected  for  that  purpose. 

In  a  sketch  like  this,  the  different  pro- 
ductions of  Judge  Underwood's  mental 
labor  cannot  be  noticed.  To  do  so  would 
extend  this  article  far  beyond  the  limits 
prescribed.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
there  is  not  an  important  political  topic 
that  has  agitated  Kentucky,  or  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  since  he  entered  pub- 
lic life,  upon  which  he  has  not  fully  and 
freely  delivered  his  opinions.  The  collec- 
tion of  his  speeches  and  various  addresses 
to  his  constituents,  would,  of  themselves, 
form  a  large  volume.     His  judicial  opin- 


ions run  through  nine  volumes  of  Ba- 
ports,  published  by  authority  of  the  Slate 
of  Kentucky. 

Mr,  Underwood  has  been  twice  married. 
Firtl  to  Miss  Eliza  M.  Trotter,  of  GIm- 
gDW,  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Trotter,  and 
ffranddaughtcr  of  the  Rev.  David  Rice,  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  who  emigrated  from 
Virginia  to  Kentucky  in  1783.  This  lady 
dieain  163S.  DuriDg  his  Congres^onal 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives  he 
was  married  the  second  time  to  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Cox,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Cox. 
of  Georgetown,  D.  C. 

In  person,  Judge  Underwood  is  alinoM 
ail  feet  high  and  well  proportioned.  He 
retains,  to  a  remarkable  degree,  the  v^or 
and  elasticity  of  early  manhood,  and  b  one 
of  the  youngest  loolung  men  of  his  age  b 
the  United  States. 


Thebe  is  a  king,  a  lord  severe, — 
He  rules  a  land  nol  dark  or  drear ; 

Yet 't  ia  DO  land  of  (dcaaurc ; — 
There,  all  is  true,  and  all  ia  firm, 
All  justice  have,  from  man  to  worm; 

But  hearts,  there,  have  no  treasure. 


,  While  the  vesper  hymn  is  swelling' ; 

E'en  though,  'niid  rosy  tplendore,  there. 

Fair  eve   unbinds  her   golden  hair ; 

Joy  finds  nor  food  nor  dwelliug. 

There,  flowers  unfold  their  leavesaod  amile. 
And  birds  ning  loudly  out  the  while ; 
But  souls  hve  dark  and  lonely. 


There,  all  is  life,  and  all  Is  truth, 
All  glowing  with  the  hoes  of  youth  i 
But  'tis  a  vision  only. 

Byes  cast  on  eyes  a  living  light. 
And  words  on  keenest  hearing  n 

Hands, tliere,  with  hands  enfold; 

And  yet,  ('Icea  1  have  had  a  dream,) 

>ugli  man  and  nature  perfect 


All's 


sharp,  and  keen,  d 


And  he,  that  monarch  cold  and  stem, — 
So  wiflc  hn  hath  no  more  to  learn. 

So  clear,  all  tilings  he  sees, — 
Is  but  a  lord  of  loviAess  forms, 
Wh08G  breast  no  wayward  impulse  W«nw 

Nor  tender  aympathies. 


■A 
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)VENTURE8  AND  CONQUESTS  OF  THE  NORMANS  IN  ITALY, 

DURING   THE   DARK  AGES.* 


rex  nazmtive  of  the  Icelandic  historian, 
>rro,  in  the  Heimskringla,  of  the  yisit  of 
ig  Signrd  the  Palmer  (Jonala-far)  to 
ig  Roger  in  Sicily,  proves,  that  the 
rthmen  at  an  early  period  had  accus- 
led  themselves  to  consider  the  Italian 
rmans  as  descendants  of  their  own 
Adinavian  race.  On  that  account  the 
sntion  and  researches  of  the  Scandina- 
1  historians  have,  during  the  last .  cen- 
f  and  down  to  the  present  day,  been 
tcted  to  the  achievements  and  con- 
sts  of  the  Normans  in  the  South, 
lOugh  both  those  who  participated  in 

emigrations  to  Italy,  as  well  as  those 
>  followed  William  the  Conqueror  to 
rland  had  already  long  ago  adopted 

Romanic,  or  French,  language  and 
iners. 
Lalph  Ganger,  who  in  the  year  912 

invested  with  Neustria,  and  his  com- 
ions,  had  married  French  women,  and 
he  interval  of  two  or  three  genera- 
s  the  Romanic,  or  French,  element  had 
•ly  entirely  superseded  the  Scandina- 
..  Even  the  Danish  language,  which 
ainly  was  the  strongest  memorial  of 

Scandinavial  origin  of  the  Normans, 

already  at  the  time  of  William  Long- 
rd,  (932 — 943,)  been  so  eflfectually 
slanted  by  the  French,  that  Benedict 
tore  made  the  Duke  of  Normandy  thus 
■ess  himself  in  regard  to  the  education 
is  son : — 

"  Se  iL  Roem  le  faz  garder 
£t  norir  gaires  longement, 
II  ne  sara  parler  neient 
Daneid ;  kar  nul  nel  i  parole. 
Si  voil  kil  seit  a  tele  escole 
Ke  as  Daneis  sace  parler. 
Se  ne  serent  neient  forz  romanz, 
Mer  k  Bajaez  en  a  tanz, 


£  ne  sevent  parler  se  non  Daneis 
Et  pur  90  Sire  quens  fioton, 
Voil  ke  voe  Paiez  ensemble  ad  vos, 
Et  de  li  enseigner  cario8.">f 

The  great  bulk  of  the  Normans  in 
France  may  thus  be  considered  already 
at  that  time  to  have  been  essentially  Ro- 
manised, yet  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  an 
accident,  that  Normandy  happened  to  be 
thai  promnce  oi  France  from  which  the 
expeoitions  to  Italy  and  England  were 
undertaken.  These  expeditions  were  emi- 
nently called  forth  by  the  same  ardent 
desire  to  acquire  renown  and  dominion, 
which  at  an  earlier  period  had  inspured 
the  roving  Sea-kings  of  Scandinavu  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  ocean ;  they 
were  the  last  imdulations  of  that  immense 
swell,  which  burst  forth  from  the  low 
shores  of  Denmark  and  the  rocky  coasts 
of  Norway  and  Sweden.  These  wars, 
too,  were  undertaken  by  heroes,  who 
fought  in  the  true  spirit  of  Old  Scandi- 
navia, and,  as  a  Danish  poet  says,  "  who 
cleared  the  battle-field  and  terrified  the 
dwarfs." 

It  is  particularly  the  expeditions  of  the 
Normans  to  Italy,  and  their  early  con- 
quests in  Naples  and  Sicily,  which  so 
strongly  remind  us  of  their  genuine  Scan- 
dinavian spirit.  This  part  of  their  history 
will  perhaps  the  more  attract  our  atten- 
tion, as  the  chroniclers  of  Italy,  who 
wrote  their  conquests  and  settlements, 
have  chiefly  dwelt  upon  the  relations  into 
which  they  soon  entered  with  the  Roman 
Pontiffs,  and  the  wars  which  they  carried 
on  beyond  the  Adriatic  against  the  Em- 
perors of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire.' 
Finally  may  be  added,  that  many  new  and 
interesting  features,  highly  illustrative  of 


wws  on  the  EmigntioDB  from  Normaadv  to  luly,  aod  on  the  earUesi  Couqusilm  q(  \h«  '^otna&m 

yies  and  Sieilf,  from  the  Danish  of  F.  Scaiem. 

MTiiu  aad  the  Bacceeding  aotea  ace  the  end  of  the  article. 
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thia  primitive  hiaton  the  Italian  Nor- 
mans, have  appe  -  few  years  ago  by 
the  discovery  of  lironiclc  of  a  con- 
temporary Benedii^...^  Jlonk  of  the  con- 
vent of  Moate  Caeino,  an  outline  of  which 
we  licre  present  to  our  readers.' 

la  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  present  Kingdom  of  the  Two 
Sicilies  was  dismembered  in  many  parts. 
The  Greek  cities  of  Naples,  Amalfi  and 
Gaeta,  had  succeeded  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  as  Venice,  in  detaclilug  themselves 
from  the  Eastern  Roman  Eupirc,  and  in 
gradually  enlurging  their  dominion.  The 
princlpailtiea  of  Benevento,  Capua  and 
Salerno,  were  then  the  only  remains 
of  the  once  powerful  kingdom  of  the 
Longobards.  Apulia  and  Calabria,  the 
last  possessions  of  the  Byzantine  Emper- 
ors in  Italy,  were  governed  by  a  Calapan, 
or  viceregent,  with  a  severity,  the  danger 
and  folly  of  which  the  experience  of  cen- 
turies bad  not  yet  revealed.  The  Bysan- 
tinc  Catapan,  the  three  Longohard  princes, 
and  tlie  independent  Greek  dukes  of  Na- 
ples, Amalfi,  and  Oaeta,  all  aspired  to  the 
supremacy,  and  were  thus  continually  in- 
volved in  wars,  which  were  carried  or 
almost  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ancient 
feuda  between  the  early  Eomans  and  iho 
iiciglihors;  border  forays  into  the  territt 
ries  of  the  enemy  being  undertaken  during 
harvest,  when  the  crops  were  burnt  down 
and  the  cattle  carried  off.  The  poor  in- 
habitants lamented,  and  expected  their 
deliverance  with  an  ardor,  which,  at  the 
time,  did  not  only  proceed  from  the  ordi- 
nary desire  of  innovation,  but  might  be 
sufficiently  explained  by  the  havoc  of  end- 
less wars,  and  the  irapossibihty,  at  once,  of 
iialisfying  the  rapacity  of  seven  ambilioiis 
rulers.  To  these  grievances  might  be 
added  the  annual  depredalions  of  the 
Saracens,  who,  either  as  pirates  or  as  aux- 
iliaries of  the  Italian  prmces,  crossed  over 
from  Sicily,  landed  on  the  coasts  and  pil- 
laged the  country.' 

Sicily  had  already  for  a  long  time  been 
exposed  to  the  piratical  descents  of  the 
Arabs,  before  they  were  invited  as  auxil- 
iaries of  the  Greek  general,  Empedocles, 
in  the  year  8'26,  during  his  rebellion  against 
the  Emperor  Michael  the  Stammerer. 
I'hey  readily  answered  to  this  appeal.  Ilas- 
■an  Ben-el-Fcrath  landed  on  the  island, 
And  a  bloody  war  commenced,  which  con- 


tinued for  nearly  a  century,  and  termina- 
ted with  the  conquest  of  Palermo  aod 
Syracuse  by  the  Aglabites  of  Tunis,  who 
changed  the  whole  island  into  an  Arabic 
provmce.  An  Emir  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor, according  to  the  custom  of  the 
Saracens,  and  Alcaldes  had  the  eubordi- 
nate  command  of  the  different  cities  and 
districts ;  yet  the  inhabitants  rettuned  their 
old  rights  and  privileges,  and  soon  acquirt^l 
an  auction  for  their  victors  on  account  of 
their  just  and  ci'cditHhle  govemmcDl,  and 
unusually  liberal  views  in  religious  malt«n. 
Beneath  the  mild  sway  of  the  A^Ubittt 
and  Fntimites,  a  multitude  of  Arabic  dtiM 
an('  tics  rose  in  the  island  ;  excellent 
ma         '.tures    wore   cstabUshed,  and  the 

ricl cultivated  on  a  hitherto  unknown 

scale  The  sugar-cane  waa  transplanted 
from  ypt ;  mannu  from  Persia,  and  col- 
ton         a  Asia  Minor ;  the  olive  tree  «m 

sed ily  tended  and  propagutcd,  all  over 

the  island.  Coniraerce  flourished;  num- 
bers of  merchant  vessels  daily  arrived  or 
departed  from  the  diiTerent  Sicilian  ports, 
laden  with  rich  cargoes.  The  objects  of 
magnlGcence  and  luxury  which  commerce 
brought  together,  served  in  part  to  «>:_ 
bellisn  the  Saracen  cnatlea,  which  «K>' 
moreover  enriched  with  the  treasures  and 
precious  booty  curried  home  by  the  cor- 
sairs from  their  predatory  incursions  ialo 
Italy.' 

Among  these  expeditions,  which  vtert 
undertaken    with    great    regularity, 
many   of    which    are   mentioned   by  lb* 
Italian  annalists,  few  have  been  more  it- 
markable  than  one  which  happened  in  tk 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century.   In  tie 
year  lOIG'  a  large  Saracen  fleet  demrUA 
from    Sicily   and   sailed    for   the  JuSiB 
coasts.     The  fleet  entered  the  bay  of  S»- 
ierno,  and  anchored  off  the  city.    Hef(.» 
numerous  host  of  Arabs  disembarked, *J     .  ^ 
encamped  on  a  grassy  plain  between  ^    _ 
city  and  the  sea.  and  despising  an  m^ 
whom  they  had  so  often  vanquished. ibftl^j^^ 
cared  only  for  refreshment  and  itpf* 
Giiimar  the   Great,  at  that  time  rulMo' 
Salerno,  had  refused  to  pay  the  trib"*. 
which  the  Saieraitnn  princes  were  miiimIIT 
accustomed  to  pay  the  Saracens.  BbIbWi 
fearing  to  expose  the  country  and  cil/lj   i. 
depredation   and    destruction,  he  •(  ■* 
thought  it  necessary  to  yield  to  tJi«  4- 
moncb  of  the   Arabs,   and   had  aln4 
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ren  orders  to  collect  and  send  off  the 
me^j  when  forty  tall  and  handsome  pil- 
tms  presented  themselves  before  lum.' 
vfj  had  arriyed  the  day  before  from 
lestme  in  an  Amalfitan  ship,  and  were 
in^  to  leave  Italy  and  return  to  Nor- 
mdy,  their  native  country.  They  strenu- 
sly  represented  to  Gaimar  the  impro- 
iety  of  Christians  paying  tribute  to 
idels,  an  action  unworthy  of  brave  men, 
i  requested  him  to  fumbh  them  with 
rses  and  arms  to  fight  the  Saracens. 
e  Longobard  prince,  highly  pleased  with 
s  generous  proposal,  granted  their  re- 
est ;  and,  followed  by  the  warriors  of 
limar,  the  Norman  pilgrims  fell  suddenly 
on  the  Arabs,  numbers  of  whom  per- 
ed,  and  the  rest  with  difficulty  saved 
>mselves  by  swimming  to  their  ships.^ 
rhis  was  the  first  time  that  Lower  Italy 
same  acquainted  with  the  Normans, 
rried  back  triumphantly  to  the  city, 
jT  received  rich  presents  m>m  the  Prince 
Salerno,  who,  with  admiration,  had  wit- 
■ed  their  strength  and  prowess.  Oai- 
r  wished  to  persuade  the  pilgrims  to 
oain  in  his  ser\'ice,  but  longing  for  their 
ive  country,  from  which  they  bad  been 
lent  so  long,  they  did  not  yield  to  his 
endid  promises,  and  returned  to  the 
irth.*  Yet  as  they  had  told  the  prince 
It  their  countr}'  possessed  men  as  valiant 
themselves,  "  men  who  had  been  victors 
.  every  battle-field,  and  never  turned 
eir  backs  upon  an  enemy,"  he  resolved 
send  ambassadors  to  Normandy,  in  order 
invite  the  young  warriors  to  come  down 
Italy.  Nor  did  he  execute  this  resolu- 
•  without  artifice  :  **  like  another  Nar- 
i^**  as  the  old  chronicler  from  Monte 
■Ino  says,  "he  ordered  his  envoys  to 
i^nt  purple  cloaks,  bridles  ornamented 
b  precious  stones,  oranges,  almonds 
I  other  southern  fruits,  which  have 
Jfcjrs  excited  the  avidity  of  the  northern 
IC^,  and  which  did  not  fail  now  to  in- 
■^  the  young  men  with  the  ardent  desire 
become  acquainted  with  the  magnifi- 
fte  of  the  South." 

9le  Italian  ambassadors,  on  their  arrival 
'Ormandy,  were  astonished  at  what  they 
[  Xhere,  all  things  were  so  different  from 
^  they  hitherto  had  had  an  opportunity 
jlteerving.  They  found  "  on  the  outer 
f  of  France  a  plain  covered  with  trees 
.>Brioaa  fruits ;  in  this  limited  region 


lived  ia  great  numben  a  tall  and  stout 
nation,  wno  formerly  had  inhabited  an 
island  called  Nora,  and  were  therefore 
named  Nor-mants,  men  from  Nora ;  man 
signifying  people,  in  the  German  language, 
^d  the  population  augmenting  at  such  a 
rate,  that  neither  the  fields  nor  the  trees 
were  able  any  longer  to  yield  the  neces- 
saries of  life  to  so  numerous  a  nation,  they 
migrated  to  various  parts  of  the  world. 
Thus  did  these  people  depart  from  their 
native  country,  and  abandon  small  things 
to  acquire  great;  and  they  did  not  imitate 
others,  who  wander  out  into  the  world  to 
serve  strangers,  but  they  were  like  the 
heroes  of  antiquity,  and  desired  to  subdue 
the  nations  and  bring  them  beneath  their 
sway. 

At  last  the  Normans  arrived  at  the 
harbor  formed  by  the  river  Seine,  where . 
it  discharaes  itself  in  the  sea.  They 
ascended  the  river,  and  advancing  into  the 
country,  discovered  that  it  surpassed  in 
beauty  and  fertility  all  the  countries  along 
the  shores  of  which  they  hitherto  had 
sailed.  They  then  conquered  this  fine  re- 
^on,  which  has  numerous  rivers  abound- 
ing with  fish,  and  immense  forests,  and  is 
as  proper  for  hawking  as  convenient  for 
agriculture  and  cattle- breeding.  Such  was 
the  country.  As  to  the  people,  it  possesses 
great  cunning  and  ability ;  it  shows  hospi- 
tality to  foreigners,  takes  bloody  vengeance 
at  all  affronts,  and  devotes  itself  with  zeal 
to  eloquence  and  learning.  The  chieftains 
are  fond  of  arms  and  fighting,  and  often 
encourage  the  youth,  who,  like  the  whole 
race,  are  covetous  of  gain  and  glory,  to 
abandon  their  home  and  go  abroad  to  for- 
eign regions,  where  there  is  a  prospect  of 
acquiring  greater  wealth.  They  all  delight 
to  ride  on  noble  steeds,  to  ^o  hunting  and 
hawking,*  to  wear  beautiful  armor  and 
costly  dresses ; — but  in  the  hour  of  trial 
they  can  endure  with  incredible  fortitude 
the  inclemency  of  every  cUmate,  and  all 
the  dangers  and  hardships  of  a  military 
hfe." 

The  forty  Norman  pilgrims  on  their  re- 
turn had  related  what  they  had  seen  and 
heard  on  their  long  wanderings,  the  dan- 
gers they  had  encountered^  the  heroic 
deeds  they  had  achieved,  and  the  precious 
gifts  they  had  received.  Thus  they  had 
already  excited  the  desire  of  many  to  try 
the  same  fortune,  and  when  tbft  laamfWL- 
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_sr8  of  Gwraar  to  Italy,  tbey  not 

only  were  accomp  y  several  of  those 

orratms  who  at  no  had  fought  the 

iraeens,  but  nlao  oy  many  others,  bold 
ind  vnliunt  men.  Among  these  were  the 
irothera  Asmund  Drc  ot,"  Ralph,  Rai- 
nulf,  and  AnquetU  of  Q  irrel.  A  favorite 
of  Duke  Richard  the  wood,  William  Re- 
postel,  had  iu  an  aasembly  of  high-bom 
Normans  boasted  of  having  dishonored 
the  daughter  of  Asmund,  who,  burning 
with  revenge,  sought  and  found  a  favora- 
ble moment  to  slay  his  enemy,  while  the 
latter,  in  company  with  the  Duke,  was 
hunting  m  one  of  the  dense  forests  of  Nor- 
mandy. Asmund,  fearing  the  resentment 
if  the  Duke,  fled  with  his  brothers  to  the 
Anglo-Saxons  in  England,  whence  he  now 
returned  to  France  in  order  to  join  the 
Satcmitan  ambassadors  and  leave  his  na- 
tive country  forever.  Having  overcome 
all  the  dangers  and  hardships  which  at 
that  time  were  still  inseparable  from  a 
journey  through  France  and  Jtaly,  the 
envoys  of  Qaimar  and  their  companions 
nC  last  in  safety  reached  the  end  of  their 
wandering.  In  Salerno  the  greater  part 
of  the  NormaDB  remained  in  the  military 
service  of  Oumar ;  biit  Asmund  and  hiB 
brothers  left  the  city  again  and  went  on  a 
[lilgrimage  to  Mount  Gargano,  where  they 
intended  lo  visit  the  sanctuary  of  Saint 
Miciiael,'"  of  high  repute  even  in  the  far 
North,  and  to  offer  their  thanks  to  the 
Saint  for  his  protection  during  the  misfor- 
tunes of  their  exile  and  toilsome  wander- 
ings. On  the  wood-clad  summit  of  the 
mountain  they  met  a  stranger,  dressed 
and  armed  in  the  Oriental  styli  ''' 
whom  they  became  acquainted. 
xMelo,  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Ra 
a  few  years  before  had  placed  himself  at 
the  head  of  an  insurrection  against  tbi 
Greeks,  but  being  forced  to  flee,  was  now 
wandering  about  as  an  exile.  Retween 
him  and  the  Normans  so  close  an  alliance 
was  now  formed  on  the  summit  of  Mai 
Gargano,  that  Asmund  Drengot  and  his 
brothers,  instead  of  entering  the  si 
the  prince  of  Salerno,  sent  a  message  to 
their  relations  and  friends  in  Normandy, 


the  following  year,  I0I7,  on  their  march 
to  Italy  neariy  at  the  same  time  when  the 
wild  rovers  of  Scandinavia  made  their 
last  predatory  descent  upon  the  coasts  ef 
France." 

It  has  generally  been  assumed,  that  the 
Normans  went  by  sea  from  Normandy 
through  the  strait  of  Gibraltar,'*  to  Italy, 
and  this  opinion  is  upon  the  whole  not 
without  probability.  Those  authors  who 
remembered  that  tbe  Normans  had  arrived 
in  Neustria  with  numerous  fleets,  and  that 
they,  after  their  final  settlement  in  Nor- 
mandy, for  centuries  continued  to  nourish 
the  p<'''dilectioD  of  their  ancestors  for  ■ 
sea-fi  g  life  and  the  dangers  of  the 
deep,  ..ere  easily  tempted  to  suppose 
that  the  migrations  of  the  Norman  warriors 
to  Italy  were  tmderlaken  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  former  expeditions  from 
the  Baltic  to  France.  Others,  who  knew 
something  about  the  fortunes  of  the  Nor- 
mans in  Italy,  were  at  a  loss,  except  by 
adopting  thb  opinion,  to  account  for  (he 
sudden  appearance  of  so  many  ships,  wiih 
which  the  Normans,  a  short  time  after 
their  first  descent  into  Italy,  were  swarm- 
ing along  the  coasts  of  Calabria  and  SicSji, 
To  this  mayslill  be  added,  that  the  sources 
of  their  history  generally  expre.ss  them- 
selves so  very  indistinctly,  tliut  in  mm 
places  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  disunguish 
if  the  travels  were  undertaken  by  land  or 
by  water.  This  is  for  instance  the  case  in 
Aime,  the  chronicler  from  Monte  Caano, 
where  he  mentions  the  migration  of  Wili- 
iam,  Drogo,  and  Humfrey.  Nor  is  AmoVi) 
of  Milan,  or  WUliam  of  Apulia,  more  cleii 
in  their  relation  of  the  expedition  of  thixe 
bands,  who  on  the  invitation  of  R^ooif 
departed  from  Normandy  for  Apulii. 
Jeffrey  (Galfridus)  Malaterra  repeatedly 
speaks  of  the  wanderings  of  the  eldeel 
sons  of  Tancred,  of  Robert  Wiscard  and 
Roger  tbe  Generous,  without  any  intUo- 
tion  of  tbe  direction  of  their  route ;  sod 
this  is  generally  the  case  too  with  Willian 
of  Jumieges  and  Ordelicus  Vitalis. 

Nevertueloas,  we  do  not  he^lale  here  it 
once  to  contest  and  reject  the  opinion,  that 
the  Normans  arrived  m  Italy  by  water,  ss 


requesting  them  to  leave  their  home,  imd     inconsistent  with   distinct  and  clear 
with  Melo  for  their  leader,  to  wage  war    dcnco  in  the  sources.     By  a  closer  invesli- 
.^ainst  the  wealthy  but  cowardly  Greeks  I  gation  of  the  latter  we  find  several  of  tb 
of  Apulia.     About  three  thonaaTid  ^or-\  e,T^efi\*itfliB-mtttijflned  in  such  amanne 
'aue  gjadlj  accepted  the  offer,  aTv4wCTft\\ti  V\:  ^is'wSw.ft&X.'Owe^-^igs.TSflde 
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laod.  Asmund  Drengot  and  his  brothers, 
oa  their  flight  from  Normandy  in  the  year 
1017,  '*  passed  through  the  city  of  Rome, 
and  arrived  at  Capua;*''*  and  in  another 

Slace  it  is  said  that  they  fled  with  their 
orses  and  arms  only.'*  William  the  Blind 
starting  for  Italy  in  the  year  1054,  with 
some  monks  and  a  retmue  of  twelve 
squires  on  a  visit  to  his  son,  who  had  ac- 
quired renown  and  riches  in  the  South, 
crossed  the  Alps  and  passed  through 
Home  to  Apulia.'^  When  Robert  of 
Orentemesnil,  in  the  year  1061,  from  the 
fear  of  Duke  William,  went  mto  banish- 
ment, "he  mounted  hb  steed  with  his 
two  attendants,  Fuleo  and  Urso,  and  rode 
through  Gaul ;  he  then  repaired  to  Rome 
and  jomed  Robert  Wiscard  in  Lower  Italy.'* 
Speaking  of  the  Normans,  who  in  the  be- 
gmning  went  to  Apulia,  it  is  generally 
said,  "  that  they  crossed  the  Tiber  ;*'  and 
finally,  that  those  bands  who  m  the  year 
1017,  on  the  mvitation  of  Melo,  left  Nor- 
mandy, having  arrived  at  a  mountain  pass 
on  St.  Bernard,  (Mons  Fovis,)  where  the 
inhabitants  by  towers  and  gates  had  shut 
the  passage  m  order  to  demand  a  tribute 
of  the  travellers,  broke  open  the  gates, 
killed  the  guardians,  and  with  their  swords 
cleared  their  way  to  Rome  and  Apulia." 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Normans  in  Lower 
Italy,  they  joined  those  troops  which  Melo 
in  the  meantime  had  obtained  from  the 
Longobard  princes,  who  with  avidity  em- 
braced every  opportimity  to  weaken  the 
Greek  empire  in  Italy.      In  the  beginning 
of  the  year  1018,  when  the  cold  was  so 
mtensc  that  even  the  wild  beasts  perished 
in  the  mountains,  Melo  opened  the  contest, 
^    wherein  he  in  a  short  time  gained  six  vic- 
tories ;  but  in  the  next  year  fortune  turned 
gunst   him,  and  after  the   defeat  near 
nnse,  he  was  obliged  to  flee  to  Ger- 
many, where,  a  few  months  later,  he  died 
broken-hearted  at  the  overthrow  of  all  his 
hopes.      Dato,   his    brother-in-law,    who 
attempted  to  continue  the  feud   against 
the  Greeks,  was  routed  and  taken  prison- 
er in  the  year  1021.     The  Greeks  mount- 
-    ed  him,  in  chains,  on  a  donkey,  and  carried 
^   him  triumphantly  to  Bari,  where  he  was 
giewed  up  in  a  sack  together  with  a  serpent, 
^  a  eock,  and  a  monkey,  and  thrown  into  the 
^  iea.    After  the  death  of  Dato  the  nephews 
^  blM^o  rose  08  leaders  against  the  Greeks, 
^  mad  to  tbetassiataDce  the  Oerman  Emperor 


Henry  the  Second  crossed  the  Alps  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army.  But  the  Ger- 
mans not  being  able  to  withstand  the 
baneful  influence  of  the  Italian  climate, 
the  Emperor  returned  in  1023,  without 
having  succeeded  inezpellinff  the  Greeks.** 

The  nephews  of  Melo,  who  now  gave 
up  the  contest,  received  from  the  Emperor 
some  of  his  Italian  fiefs,  and  with  them 
Henry  left  the  last  twenty-five  Normans 
who  had  survived  the  war,  and  remained 
faithful  to  the  family  of  Melo.  Ammiff 
these  are  named  Walter  of  Canisy,'Hii^ 
Faloch,  Gusman,  Stig,  Thorstein  and  Bal* 
bus.  Most  of  the  other  Normans  had 
perished  as  the  victims  of  their  head- 
long courage  and  contempt  of  death.  Of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  who  had  fought  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  only  ten  remained ; 
and  already  at  the  time  when  Melo  went 
into  banishment,  the  three  thousand  war- 
riors from  Normandy  had  melted  down  to 
five  hundred.  Those  who,  besides  the 
above-mentioned  small  number,  faithfully 
adhering  to  the  family  of  Melo,  had  escaped 
from  the  war,  returned  to  Salerno  and 
joined  those  of  their  brothers,  who  with 
the  envoys  of  Gaimar  at  an  earlier  period  ' 
had  arrived  from  Normandy,  and  still 
served  as  regular  troops  (soudarii,  i.  e.  sol- 
diersj  the  prince  of  Salerno.  The  com- 
manaer  of  these  Normans  was  Thorstein 
Scitel,  of  whom  for  long  years  afterwards 
many  wonderful  traditions  were  told  in 
Normandy.  Thus  the  chronicles  give 
some  curious  details,  how  he,  in  the  court 
of  the  palace  at  Salerno,  was  attacked  by 
a  lion,  whom  he  caught  with  his  defenceless 
arms,  lifted  high  in  the  air,  and  then  hurled 
over  the  battlements  of  the  castle ;  and 
how  he,  at  last,  by  some  Longobard  trai- 
tors, was  decoyed  to  a  dragon,  whom  he 
succeeded  in  killing,  but  whose  venomous 
blood  occasioned  his  death.'* 

Provoked  at  the  death  of  Thorstein,  or, 
as  another  version  has  it,  dissatisfied  at 
not  being  rewarded  according  to  the  agree- 
ment, the  Normans  renounced  their  alle- 
giance to  the  prince  of  Salerno  and  retired 
to  the  marshes  of  Campania,  tenanted  by 
frogs,  where  they  erected  a  strongly  forti- 
fied camp,  and  chose  Ramu\^,\X^^  XycolOck^t 
of  Asmund  Drengol,  tor  l\\v:\T\e^^^T.  ^^' 
Normans  soon  began  lo  iotm  «^  wX\^^ 
system  of  their  owi\.    TVve^  -woxjaA.  V> 
lost  aU  weight  if  one  ot  tXie  ^eXX^  ^yk 
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succeeded  in  sub- 
and  they  there- 
1  a  certaJD  biOanoe 
eir  service  would 
i&  important :  and 
without  shunning 
they  fully  accora- 
riie  Italian  chroni- 


clers, with  the  most  vivid  colors, 
scribe  the  heroic  valor  of  the  Normans. 
which,  though  it  exoitea  their  enthusiasm, 
yet  inspires  them  with  great  bitterness. 
They  bewail  "'  the  unheara  of  cruelty  and 
savftg-e  fierceness  of  this  foreign  nation,  who 
showed  a  more  than  heathen  disdain  for 
the  holy  church.""  These  complaints  arc 
certiunly  in  part  to  be  regarded  as  the  ex- 
aggerations of  the  bigoted  chroniclers,  or 
as  a  re-echoing  of  the  olden  time  ;  at  all 
events  they  were  not  able  to  lessen  the 
reputation  of  the  Normans;  it  continued 
on  tlic  increase,  the  more  the  princes  of 
Itolv  became  confident,  that  the  superior 
spirit,  bravery  and  discipline  of  the  for- 

!-eigner8,  nearly  in  every  battle,  gave  vic- 
tory to  the  side  which   they  espoused. 

^  Having  EUMsted  Duke  Gergio  in  the  re- 
capture of  Naples,  from  which  he  had 
been  driven  by  the  prince  of  Capua,  the 
iluko,  in  the  year  1029,  generously  granted 
them  a  portion  of  land  between  Naples  and 
Capua,  where  they  built  the  strong  castle 
Auvorsa  la  Normanna.  They  fortified  the 
town  with  moats  and  high  battlemeuted 
wall.*,  and  Rainulf,  who  married  the  sister 
of  Gergio,  seiil  envoys  with  this  intelligence 
to  Normandy,  to  mvite  his  countrymen 
to  strengthen  the  warlike  colony  by  the 
migration  of  new  bands.  Many  were  those 
who  followed  his  call:  some  departed  be- 
cause they  were  outlawed  ;  others  to  meet 
their  relations  and  friends,  who  had  emi- 
grated at  an  earlier  period,  and  others 
again  from  a  desire  to  acquire  wealth  and 
reputation  with  their  swords.  Among  the 
last  were  the  three  eldest  sons  of  Tancred 
of  Himtcville. 

II.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Cotontin,"  in 
Normandy,  lay  the  castle  of  Hautcvillc, 
clos<'  to  the  present  village  of  tlie  same 
iflfije.     There  are  now  few  ruins  of  the 


HauteviHe,  among  the  flower  of  the  North- 
men, lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
century  a  generous  and  brave  baron,  Tan- 
cred, who  in  his  younger  years  had  visited 
foreign  courts,'*  and  performed  many  u 
gallant  deed.  During  his  readence  st 
the  court  of  Richard  the  Good,  he  once 
went  a  hunting  with  the  Duke,  a  pastime 
higlily  esteemed  by  the  Normans.  Here 
he  was  attacked  by  a  powerful  wild  boar," 
who  had  killed  the  pursuing  hounds,  but 
Tancred  rushed  forward  and  thrust  ihe 
animal  with  so  great  force  that  the  hilt 
nf  Kic  sword  stmck  on  it«  forehead,  and 
tht  ke,  delighted  with  his  prowess,  re- 
taini..  him  at  his  court,  where  he  com- 
mnndeJ  ten  of  his  knights."  Hating 
spent  several  years  in  the  service  of  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  Tancred  returned  lo 
his  paternal  estate,  where  he  married  Uo- 
riella,  with  whom  he  had  five  sons,  William. 
Drogo,  Humfrey,  Godfrey,  and  Serlon 
After  the  death  of  Murietia  he  took  m- 
other  ife,  Fredesenda,  who  bore  him  iIh' 
sons  tobert,  Malger,  Alfred.  Williwn, 
Humbert,  Tancred  and  Roger."  All  ike 
twelve  sons  of  Tancred  were  dtstiDgitiiM 
in  every  knightly  exerdse,  and  from  A« 
early  youth  it  was  inculcated  them,  oN)" 
all  other  considerations,  to  aspire  loglorr, 
not  to  suffer  any  equal  near  them.W 
rather  to  risk  all  to  bring  every  rival  bt- 
neath  their  sway.  f 

When  William,  Drogo,  and  HnnififJ'ljj, 
came  of  age  and  were  armed  koipi*/^ 
they  accepted  the  invitation  of  RainitBrf(>^ 
Anversa  and  departed  for  Italy.  Oo  ifcr 
journey  they  earned  their  sustenance  ™| 
their  swords  ;  and  when  they  at  las' 
year  1035,  arrived  in  Apulia,  and 
learned  that  the  prince  of  Cflpu«'*^*4  r 
war  with  Gaimar  the  Fourth  of  StiMV:.-^ 
the  successor  of  Gaimar  the  Gre»l.f  " 
changed  their  former  intention  of. 
the  Norman  colony  at  Anverei.  «« , 
ferred  to  enter  the  military  service  </' 
Duke  of  Capua.  But  they  *^ 
aware  of  the  avarice  of  this  prince  ■ 
left  him  again  and  marched  off  Ui 
of  Siilemo,  who  at  that  time  bi 

ided  some  hundred  other  wamo 
arrived  from  Normandy,  to  JOTib' 
M.ft\%\i.i»4of  these  Saleraitai 


'■astle  left,  but  the  surroMnding  Tncadows 

still  preserving  the  names  of  Pare,  Bois, 

Cohinbier,  cleariy  Indicale that  V\vey,  iwc- \ ^'Wtvaai  waiV-a  \.-»ni\ittiii» 
the  middle   agCB.  lomved  t.\\e  ^eii4a\\\>^&  ^«*''^  iara,^(,  *.\A. > 
e  of  anobletnan.     A\  Vbe.  casslXe  o^\-««ft%fti^\^  w^wAfc 
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the  timid  and  suspicioiis  Italian  soon  be- 
gan to  become  distrustful  of  his  for^ffn 
mercenaries,  and  to  fear  that  these  wild 
guests  mi^ht  become  dangerous  to  him- 
self and  his  own  dominion ;  he  therefore 
secretly  sought  a  pretext  to  get  rid  of 
them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  fame  of  the  won- 
derful valor  of  the  Normans  had  spread 
all  over  the  Orient,  and  they  were  thus 
called  away  to  new  regions  and  new  vic- 
tories. The  Bvzantme  emperors  had  never 
forgotten  the  loss  of  Sidiy ;  but  all  their 
efforts,  however  strenuous,  to  r^^  pos- 
session of  that  fertile  and  beautind  island, 
had  hitherto  been  rewarded  with  continual 
disasters.  Michael  the  Fourth,  the  Paph- 
lagonian,  who  now  occupied  the  imperial 
tlurone,  resolved  at  last  to  take  advantage  of 
the  internal  dissensions  among  the  Arabs 
in  Sicily,  and  to  make  another  attempt  to 
ivconauer  the  island.  A  large  army  was 
assembled  for  this  purpose,  and  the  oom- 
.  mand  of  it  was  given  to  the  Italian  Cata- 

*  pan  Georffios  Mfluoiakes,  who  formerly  had 
'  acquired  tne  reputation  of  an  able  general 

"by  several  victories  he  had  won  over  the 
Saracens  of  Syria.**    Maniakes  requested 

*  Gaimar  to  lend  him  those  Normans  who 
were  in  his  service,  and  the  prince  of  Sa- 
lerno instantly  seized  this  opportunity  to 

"  remove  his  northern  guests,  who  willingly 

listened  to  the  splendid  promises  of  the 

imperial  governor.     They  met  Maniakes 

^  sad  the  Greek  army  at  Reggio,  and,  united 

■^  with  them,  they  for  the  first  time  crossed 

the  strait  and  landed  in  Sicily. 

We  possess  different  accounts  of  the 

^first  expedition  of  the  Normans  to  Sicily, 

the  year  1038 :  Byzantine  by  Zonaras 

Cedrenus ;  Icelandic  in  the  Saga  of 

Haarderaade  and  Normanno ;  Ital- 

by  Malaterra,  William  of  Apulia,  and 

ii,  the  chronicler  of  Monte  Casino.   All 

lese  sources  being  contradictory,  and  it 

tmg  hardly  possible  to  bring  them  in 

lony  with  each  other,  except  by  loose 

"  ig  or  arbitrary  reforming,  it  would 

that  one  of  them  ought  particularly 

>  be  chosen  as  a  guide ;  and  about  the 

^oice  there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  in 

4  case,  the  Norman  chronicler  Jeffrey 

falaterra  being  the  one  who  in  every 

^vpeet  appears  preferable.     He  relates 

^mi  Maaiakea  baring  diaemharked  on  the 

^aatsutd  besieged  MessiDa,  the  Saracens 
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made  a  sally  from  the  city  and  drove  back 
the  Greeks  with  great  loss,  until  the  Nor- 
mans, forcing  their  way  through  the  press 
of  the  fugitives,  put  spurs  to  their  horses 
and  not  only  compelled  the  Arabs  to  make 
a  stand,  but  these  being  terrified  at  the 
sight  of  their  unknown  enemies**  and  re- 
treating in  the  greatest  disorder  to  the 
city,  uxe  Normans  pressed  hard  upon 
their  rear  and  rushed  together  with  them 
into  the  citv,  which  thus  fell  into  the  pos- 
session of  Maniakes.  From  Messina  the 
Greek  armv  then  penetrated  into  the  inte- 
rior of  Sicily,  and  captured  thirteen  other 
towns.**  Before  Syracuse  a  pitched  battle 
was  fought,  which  gave  William  of  Haute- 
ville  his  surname  Bras-de-Fer  or  Iron-ann» 
because  he  thrust  his  heavy  lance  with 
such  violence  into  the  breast  of  the 
Arabian  eeneral,*'  that  the  pomt  passed 
through  his  back.  Some  time  afterwards 
Mamakes  gained  another  great  victory  at 
Traina  (Truanum)  over  the  Saracens,  who, 
though  their  number  is  given  at  fifteen 
thousand,**  were  manfully  charged  by 
three  hundred  Normans  riding  in  the  van 
of  the  army,  and  totally  routed  before 
Maniakes  could  bring  up  his  Greeks.  But 
while  the  Normans  were  pursuing  the  j 
Saracens,  the  Greeks  reached  the  battle-  j 
field  and  plundered  the  Arabian  camp,  1 
without  leaving  any  portion  to  those  to  j 
whom  they  owed  the  victory.  Provoked  I 
at  this,  the  Normans  sent  a  Lombard,  i 
Ardoin,**  who  had  joined  their  standard  , 
and  understood  the  Greek  language,  to  1 
interpret  their  complaints  to  Maniakes ;  j 
but  the  haughty  Greek  governor  being  j 
accustomed  to  servile  obedience,  looked  ] 
upon  this  action  as  a  punishable  mutiny, 
and  ordered  Ardoin  to  be  flogged  naked 
all  around  the  camp  of  the  Greeks.**  The 
Normans,  exasperated  at  this  outrage,  i 
would  instantly  have  taken  a  bloody  re-  j 
vengc,  yet  they  were  induced  by  Ardoin  ! 
himself  to  tarry  with  their  vengeance  until  ] 
he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  Greek  pass-  ! 
port,**  with  which  they  could  more  easily  \ 
get  back  to  Italy.  As  soon  as  this  was  j 
accomplished,  they  suddenly,  during  the  ; 
night,  left  the  Greek  camp. 

The  Normans  having  Tecto«&e^^'fe%\x«L\\. 
of  Messina,  invaded  w\l\v  &ce  wA  «NROt^ 
the  possessions  of  ftic  Gxe^iV's,  «kxA  ^< 
vanced  to  the  f rontiera  ol  K^>3K^,  ^V" 
they  halted  to  deWberate  otv  lYvevc  i\«' 
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mand  of  Melo, 
renew  the  warfare  against  the  Greeks. 
Rei afore e men ts  were  sent  to  Apulia,  and 
new  bands  of  emigrants  arriving,  as  it 
seems,  from  Normandy,"  an  army  was 
formed,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred  war- 
riors, who  were  commanded  by  twelve 
chieftains.  Among  these  were  Rainulf, 
William,  Drogo,  and  Hugh  Tudebod  (Tu- 
dehceuf.)"  'Ihe  leaders  of  the  Normans 
adopted  now  the  plan  of  Meto,  totally  to 
expel  the  Greeks  from  the  peninsula:  they 
bound  themselves  by  oath  to  divide  the 
conquests  in  equal  parts  among  each  other, 
and  began  their  enterprise  most  success- 
fully during  the  night  of  the  2l8t  of  March, 
1041,  by  forcing  their  entry  into  the  city 
of  Malfi,  which,  according  to  Aime,  by  the 
stre[)gth  of  ite  site  and  fortifications,  might 
U-  coLisidored  ns  the  key  of  Apulia."  The 
following  d;iy,  the  Normans,  merry  and 
singing,  rode  away  from  Muifi,  and  sub- 
dued the  neighboring  towns,  Venoan,  As- 
coli,  and  Lavello." 

It  contributed  very  much  to  the  good 
fortune  of  the  Normnns  in  Italy,  that 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  left  unprovided 
with  troops,  the  Greek  army  having  been 
concentrated  in  Sicily.  Here  Georgios 
Uaniakes  had  lost  the  command  a  short 
time  after  the  departure  of  the  Noi-mans, 
on  account  of  his  having  punished  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  emperor,  the  Admiral 
(Navarch)  Stephanos,  who  had  disobeyed 
his  orders.  On  the  recall  of  Mamakes,'" 
Michael  Dokeianos  was  appointed  gover- 
ner,  with  the  special  command  of  the  em- 
peror to  rid  the  Italian  provinces  of  the 
barbarian  robbers  of  the  north  ;  yet  it  was 
enjoined  on  the  Catapan  not  to  bill  all  the 
barbarians,  but  to  capture  some  of  them 
living  and  to  send  them  in  fetters  to  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  diversion  of  the  em- 
peror and  the  imperial  court.  According 
to  this  order,  Michael,  at  t\\c  \\cai  ul  VW 
PJirj'gian  legion  and  pari  ot  lYieL^Am^ 
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marched  against  Malfi ;"'  but  wlien  the  Nor- 
mans boldly  went  out  to  meet  him,  he  at 
t«mpted  beforehand  to  try.  if  po^ble, 
to  persuade  them  to  retire  without  combat ; 
and.  therefore,  sent  a  messenger  to  sum- 
mon them  within  the  space  of  three  dan 
and  throe  nights  to  quit  Italy.  But  tic 
Normans  replied  that  the  way  to  their 
home  was  very  long,  and  that  they  had 
not  wandered  so  far,  dastardly  to  retain; 
and  their  refusal  to  the  Greek  measenger 
terminated  with  a  show  of  strength,  where- 
by they  possibly-  intended  to  frighleu  the 
Greek  with  their  Herculean  force.  Hugh 
1,  who  had  been  standing  near  Ibe 
nvoy,  patting  his  borse,  levelled 
,  ndous  a  blow  with  his  fist  on  Uie 
)■  the  animal,"  that  he  felled  it  de&d 
—  ^ound.  The  Normans  placed  die 
Greek  on  a  fresh  horse,  and  ptt- 
im  unhurt  to  retire  to  the  Gwit 
p  Still  Michael  Bokeianos  did  not 
Huuei  mself  to  be  discouraged  from  Gzbt- 
crossed  the  river  Ofanlo,  sttaelcd 
nans — who,  according  to  tho  ckiv- 
uiresq  usage  of  the  times,  ha<I  appoinUd 
the  p'  e  and  the  hour  for  the  battle— «ad 
foUowcu  at  the  onset  the  Greek  txctiM/' 
wearying  out  the  enemy,  by  chaining  wilb 
one  divi:.ion  of  the  army  after  the  oilier. 
But  the  Normans  instantly  took  advaotagt 
of  this,  and  though  they  did  not  coniu 
more  hundreds  than  the  Greeks  thos- 
sands,  they  drew  up  their  battle  airsy  ii 
the  form  of  a  wedge,  and  thus  brab  i 
through  the  whole  army  of  DoVeianoi.  »  I 
great  part  of  which,  on  their  flight,  pw  I 
whed  in  the  Ofanto.  When  the  Grwh 
before  the  combat,  crossed  tbi 
the  chroiucler,  it  was  so  narrow  aad  hf, 
that  the  water  hardly  reached  lo  ^ 
thighs  of  the  horses,  but  when  the  beuli 
was  lost  and  the  Greeks  Bed,  they  fiw 
the  river  overflowing  its  banks,  mIUbx^ 
the  sky  was  serene  and  beautiful,  aod  H 
rain  had  fallen  during  the  action.  UiJi* 
Dokeianos  escaped  with  only  a 
fives,  but  these  he  joined  with  there*!' 
the  Greek  army,  which,  in  the  mean  ti4i 
had  been  eipelled  from  Sicily  hj 
Arabs,  and  then  he  a  second  time  i 
the  Normans  near  Montepiloso.* 
the  battle  continued  yet  undecided  M 
down;  when  William  of  Hautevill*. 
y'«aas'>i'Sii'i\^'>^tOTa(.he  ague,"  and  had"* 
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bj  aa  extraordinary  effort  overcame  his 
weakness,  put  on  his  armor,  and  chanting 
the  war-song  of  the  Normans,  charged  and 
killed  the  general  of  the  enemy,  at  whose 
£b11  the  Greeks  retreated/*  After  the  bat- 
tle of  Montepiloso,  the  Greeks  evacuated  the 
open  countrv  and  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  cities.  Fresh  troops  were  in  vain  sent 
from  Constantinople  to  their  relief,^  and 
they  soon  be^w,  one  after  another,  to  sur- 
render to  the Is^onnans,  who  had  succeeded 
in  conductmg  their  enterprises  with  more 
muon  and  strenffth,  and  perhaps  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  Italians  by  electing 
Argy ros,  the  son  of  Melo,  their  duke.  This 
election  took  place  near  Bari,  in  the  year 
1042,  on  a  general  assembly  of  the  Nor- 
mans, and  here  Argyros  was  raised  to  his 
new  dignity,  by  the  warriors  lifting  him 
lugb  on  a  shield,^^  amidst  loud  acchuna- 
taons  and  clashing  of  arms.  Yet,  when  he 
Bome  time  afterwards  disappointed  their 
expectations,  the  former  convention  was 
lenewed,  and  the  twelve  chieftains  having 
finished  the  conquest  of  Apulia  in  the  year 
.  1043,  the  Normans  again  assembled  near 
Ifalfi,  where  now  the  whole  country  was 
divided  in  twelve  shares  amon^  the  victors. 
William  of  Hauteville  received  Ascoli, 
which  lay  nearest  to  the  capital  of  Malfi, 
jund  his  brother  Drogo,  Venosa.  Hugh 
Tudebod  obtained  Monopoli ;  Amulf,  La- 
-^ello;  Peter,  Trani;  Walter,  Civita;  Thor- 
'  ^Aem,  Montepiloso ;  Herulf,  Trivento ;  and 
^..^i^rchangelo  was  allotted  to  Budolphus,  the 
^.^P<tti  of  Betcna ;  Ralph  received  Cannse ; 
^^.^Ucelin  occupied  the  rocky  region  of  As- 
* '^**'^nza,"  and  his  brother  Rainulf,  of 
iversa,  received  for  his  share  the  district 
Afount  Gargano,  where  he,  eighteen 
before,  in  alliance  with  Melo,  for  the 
time  had  planned  the  war  for  the  ex- 
m  of  the  Greeks.  The  Norman  chief- 
and  their  vassals  now  hurried  to  take 
don  of  the  territories  which  had  been 
ked  to  them,  and  fortified  themselves 
by  the  erection  of  strong  places  of 
igfe.**  In  these  classical  regions  of  an- 
iy,  surrounded  by  forests  of  pines  and 
^Y'tc^ses,  there  rose,  within  a  short  period, 
^^^rous  castles  built  in  the  northern 
*^,  and  from  the  heights  of  the  moun- 
"•^  of  Apulia  waved  tne  blood-red  ban- 
^Of  the  Normans. 

^k  the  partition  of  the  tern  tor/,  it  was 
"^  that  the  strong  central  town  of 


Malfi  should  be  possessed  by  all  in  com- 
mon. The  city  was  divided  into  twelve 
shares,  in  each  of  which  one  of  the  Norman 
counts  possessed  his  own  dwelling.** 
Giannono  remarks  that  this  Norman  con- 
stitution resembles  that  of  the  Ixmff  obards, 
durinff  the  first  ten  years  of  their  dominion 
m  Italy,  who,  not  choosing  a  new  king  after 
the  death  of  Klephis,  divided  the  king- 
dom in  such  a  manner,  that  each  of  the 
thirty-six  chieftuns  governed  his  own  dis- 
trict ;  and  all  met  in  Pavia,  when  it  was 
expedient  to  deliberate  on  the  general 
afioirs  of  their  confederacy.  There  appears, 
however,  to  be  this  difference,  that  while 
all  the  LfOngobard  dukes  {duct9^  were 
alike,  the  Norman  counts  (comt/ef  j  chose 
a  primu9  inter  pares  as  their  leaaer  and 
president.  This  was  for  the  first  time  the 
case  with  William  of  the  Iron-arm,  who 
was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Droffo. 
The  valiant  Drogo  bein^  assassinated  hy 
a  treacherous  Lombard,  m  the  year  lOSl, 
the  chief  command  was  transferred  to  the 
third  brother,  Humfrey,  with  the  surname 
Bagalarde,  who  formerly  had  been  roaming 
about  on  the  Adriatic,  and  afterwards  ol^ 
tained  the  county  of  Lavello.  In  order  to 
explain  the  immediate  succession  of  the 
three  brothers,  as  leaders  of  the  Apulian 
military  republic,  the  Italian  historians, 
who  supposed  the  presidency  hereditary, 
have  either  erroneously  asserted  that  none 
of  the  elder  sons  of  Tancred  had  left  any 
male  descendants,  or  have  assumed,  with- 
out any  foundation,  that  it  was  a  custom 
among  the  Normans,  to  prefer  the  brothers 
of  the  deceased  to  his  sons,  when  the  lat- 
ter were  younger  than  the  former.  But 
it  appears  certain,  that  the  sons  of  the 
twelve  Norman  counts  inherited  only  the 
territories  of  their  fathers,  without  enjoying 
any  personal  claim  to  be  chosen  gener^ 
leader  and  president  of  the' commonwealth. 
III.  In  the  year  1047,  a  band  of  foreign 
travellers  arrived  at  Malfi  with  bags  on 
their  shoulders  and  staves  in  their  hands. 
They  were  five  high-born  Normans,  who, 
with  a  retinue  of  thirty  squires,  had  left 
Normandy  and  undertaken  the  journey 
through  Middle  Italy,  dressed  like  pilgrims, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  insidious  snares  oC 
the  Romans,  who,  with  envy  axi^  \i^\.v^^« 
were  watching  the  growitve  ^to«^i\\.'^  ^^ 
the  northern  strangers.  Mlex  Wie  ^.^^w* 
ure  of  William,  Drogo  and  HambAtoj  it< 


■ 


ASvmtitres  atid  Conquests  in  Aofy,  [Jnne, 


Normandy,  I  had  determined 

that   his   pBn.>     .  «    of    Haute villc, 

whole  and  enti:  descend  to  God- 

frey, Bumamed  l     he  eldest  of  tliose 

Bons  who  had  &«..u  uc  me.  The  allodial 
property  of  Tancred  bemg  too  small  lo  be 
divided  among  bo  many  heirs,  he  himself 
encouraged  his  younger  sons  to  follow  the 

.  eiample  of  their  elder  brothers.  Thus 
Robert  Wiscard,  and  with  hiro,  as  it  ap- 

.  pears,  his  brothers  Hurafrey  and  Tancred, 
now  found  themselves  among  the  foreign- 

.  are,  who,in  the  yearl04'?,arrivedin  It^y, 

.  which  soon  was  to  resound  with  the  fame 
of  "  Guiacard,  the  crafty  count."  And  not 
only  the  Italian  chroniclers  were  Boon  to  vie 

,  in  celebrating  him,  but  his  name  was  to  be 
the  terror  and  admiration  of  the  far  East." 

,  He  was,  they  aaid,  the  strongest  man  in  the 

.  whole  world,  who,  when  falling  with  his 
steed,  in  spite  of  his  heavy  panoply,  was  able 
readily  to  rise  again,  and  at  once,  and  with 
equal  deictority,  to  wield  in  the  right  hand 
his  sword  and  his  lance  in  the  left,"  He 
carried  bis  arms  and  his  glory  across  the 
sea  to  Greece,  where  Anna  Comnena,  the 
princess,  who  certainly  was  prepossessed 
against  the  dangerous  enemy  of  her  father, 
often,  contrary  to  her  will,  expresses  the 
admiration  with  which  his  heroic  ac- 
tions inspired  her.  Although  she  bitterly 
complains  of  his  cruelty  and  thirst  of  con- 
quest, still  she  owns,  that  he  was  an 
Achilles  m  combat  and  an  Ulysses  in  cun- 
ning ;  that  he,  with  the  firmness  of  a  rock, 
executed  his  designs  ;  and  that  he,  like  nil 
noble-minded  souls,  above  all,  aspired  to 
independence  and  Uberty.  She  commends 
the  strength  and  gracefulness  of  his  per- 
son ;  hia  thundering  voice,  which,  on  the 
battle  field,  would  force  myriads  to  flee ; 
his  lofty  stature,  which  made  him  look 
down  upon  the  tallest  of  the  Normans ; 
his  hawk's  eye.  sparkling  with  fire;  his 
broad  shoulders ;  his  ruddy  complexion 
and  golden  locks ;"  and  the  image  of  his 
manly  beauty  has  taken  such  a  hold  on 
the  imagination  of  the  princess,  that  when 
celebrating  the  noble  appearance  of  a 
hero,  she  calls  him  handsome  as  a  knight 
from  Normandy. 

Hobert,  on  his  arrival  in  Italy,  soon  met 
with  an  opportunity  to  dUlmguisVv  \i\ms<A^ 
in  Ihe  ncver-ceasing  feuda  ot  lWNoTn\o.Tvs., 
iinti    particidarlv  ii\   their  Buccees^vi  — " 


the  greatest  renown  he  earned  only  after 
his  conquests  in  Calabria,  which  then,  for 
a  long  lime,  remained  the  great  battle-field 
of  the  Normans.  William  Bras-de-Fer  was 
the  first  among  the  Northern  knights,  wbo,  ? 
during  his  skinoishes  with  the  Greeks,  had 
entered  this  country;  afterwards  Drogo 
had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  valleys  aw 
the  river  Cratis,  and  built  the  castle  "f 
San  Marco,  which  he  now  granted  to  his 
brother  Robert,  thus  giving  him  an  opppr- 
lunily,  with  the  point  of  his  sword,  to  cane 
out   for  himself  an  inheritance  in   thow 
beautiful   and   fertile    mountain    r^ioB! 
With  seal  did  Robert  devot«  himself  v 
the  war,  and  his  dominion  soon  began  '■ 
extent    with  the  number  of  his  knighta.  j 
who  V    re  augmented  by  dt^reea,  all  on   ] 
comers  among   the   Normans    prcf«rin|  | 
the  bonty  of  Calabria  to  the  qinet  life  b   j 
the  CI    ties  of  Apulia,  which  had  lUreidj 
been  >...-ided  among  the  earlier  PtnigiM'* 
Yet  at  the  commencement  of  the  tirfk 
war,  when  the  followers  of  Robert  »w 
fewer,  and  he  often  suffered  the  grcu^l^ 
distress,    his  life   resembled    that  of  " 
Italian  bandit  more  than  anytluag 
Sometimes  he  surprised  Greek  meit 
who  travel  led  unprotected  with  their  p-L 
cious  goods,  and  dire  necessity  forced  Bi"|'^ 
so  often  to  make  forays 
near  the  castle  of  San  Marco,  that  it*  ■ 
happy  inhabitants  fled  and  left  h 
rounded  by  a  desert.     The  Nonnu  ■ 
torians  Jeffrey  Malaterra  and  Wil6««4 
Apulia,  who,  with  a  quite  particalwA 
dilection,  dwell  on  this  earlier  partrfl  . 
life  of  Robert,  have,  with  gf*«t  o*'  ^::^ 
ness,  presen-ed  the  memorr  of  th«»<   ^~ 
ventures  and  robberies  of  their  hertfi  ^ 
relate  the  cunning  with  which  ha  h    _^ 
how  to  extricate  himself  from  Uw  ■   .^^^^^ 
perilous  situations,  when  his  poWj  ^  ^^ 
msufficient.     Thus  they  tell  hew.  W   .  ^^ 
an    interview    with    Peler    of  TaiA 
wealthy  merchant  from  Bisignano.h**    ^     ^ 
denly  seized  the  stout  Calabriaa  r«»    ^  , 
waist  and  carried  him  off  to  his  foDiJ^  .^  ^ 
This  exploit  procured  him  a  rich  r        ^^ 
and  his  surname  the  Wiscard,  or  tat         j^ 
which  was  first  given  him  by  J«f 
Albergo."  ^ 

\      K^oUver  curious  l«lo  of  the  da  ■ 

iftvftwxis,  \»  rf.  ^''S.ij^CwsTw  trad  j^. 


ind    particularly  in    their  BUccesB^vi  ^m\  ?.a^  X'v.^^  ■*»'«^  "^^  '«»^ 
with  Pope  Leo  the  Sinth.mWBa.    ■Bm.\.\\o\j.V*i  y«s«»^  A^w 
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fortified  Greek  monastery,  sent  word  to 
the  monks,  that  one  of  his  warriors  having 
died,  he  solicited  a  sepulchre  in  consecrated 
ground  for  the  corpse.     This  request  being 
granted,  unarmed  Normans  carried  the 
coffin  up  the  steep  path  to  the  convent, 
where  the  friars,  chanting  hymns,  met  them 
to  receive  the  dead  body,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  Norman  usage,  lay  enveloped  in 
a  cere-cloth.*^    But  on  a  sudden  the  dead 
warrior  rose  in  the  bier,  distributed  to  the 
I^ormans  the  weapons  which  lay  concealed 
in  the  coffin,  and  thus  thev  forced  the  ter- 
rified Ealayers  to  surrender  their  strong- 
hold without  any  resistance.    It  is  evi- 
dently the  same  expedient  which  Harald 
Haardraade  made  use  of,  according  to  the 
Heimskringla,  during  his    expedition  to 
Sicily,  a  few  years  prior  to  this  event. 
The  Danish  historian  Saxo  Grammaticus, 
ascribes  the  same  stratagem  to  King  Trode 
the  First,  and  other  chroniclers  to  Hast- 
ing, the  Rover.**    Nay,  we  may  almost  be 
tempted  to  suspect  that  the   Normans, 
whose  whole  history  represents  a  contmual 
■eries  of  adventures,  by  new  deeds,  re- 
Tived,  as  it  were,  the  memory  of  that  singu- 
lar mode  of  action.     At  least  we  find  the 
same  successful  application  of  this  strata- 
lem  ascribed  afterwards,  not  only  to  the 
Korman  Duke,  Robert  of  Apulia,  on  his 
taking   the   castle  Gursol,*'  m  the  year 
1147,  but  even  repeated  nearly  a  century 
Iter  by  the  Roman  Emperor,  Frederick  the 
second,  of  Hohenstaufen ;  who,  in  Sicily, 
adopted  the   Norman  manners  and 
es,  and  who,  in  the  year  1239,  took 
ssion  of  the  convent  of  St.  Casino  by 
e«ns  of  the  same  artifice.     During  the 
bsequent  crusades,  we  meet,  a  few  years 
with  another  imitation  of  this  curious 
tagem,  by  which  Bohemund,  the  gal- 
t  and  Northern-minded  son  of  Robert 
tscard,  contrived  to  elude  the  ambushes 
the  Greeks,  on  his  passage  from  Syria 
k   to  Italy.     It  is  reported,  that  he 
d  the  rumor  of  his  death  to  be  spread 
t'cad ;  that  he  ordered  the  ship  in  which 
sailed  to  be  decked  out  in  mourning, 
1  that  he  had   on  board  a  coffin,  m 
^eh    he  lay  down  whenever  the  ship 
4ed  on  the  coasts  of  the  Greek  em- 

ttobert  having  been  reinforced  hy  the 
ImbrMuu,  who,  for  so  many  years,  bad 
^gred  bard  oppression  hy  the  Greeks, 


and  now,  by  degrees,  joined  him,  began  to 
prosecute  the  war  on  a  larger  scale,  when 
he  unexpectedly  was  c^ed  away  to 
Apulia,  where  his  brother  Humfrey  was 
dying.  Though  formerly  feuds  had  ex* 
isted  between  them,  the  aying  count,  for- 
getting their  enmity,  now  confided  the 
county  of  Lavello  to  his  brother's  care,  as 
a  guardian  for  his  sons.  After  the  death 
of  Humfrey,  Robert  was  elected  President 
of  the  Norman  Republic,  and,  besides,  de- 
prived the  sons  of  Humfrey  of  the  posses- 
sions of  their  father.  Not  daring  to  with- 
draw too  far  from  Malfi,  on  account  of  the 
opposition  he  met  with,  he  charged  Roger, 
his  youngest  brother,  to  advance  with  the 
army  to  the  strait  of  Messina. 

Roger  had  but  lately  left  Normandy, 
where,  excited  by  the  reports  of  the  rinng 
glory  of  his  elder  brothers,  he,  with  im- 
patience, waited  for  the  time  when  he 
might  wield  the  lance  and  go  to  Italy  him- 
self. In  company  with  him  travelled  his 
brothers  William,  Malger  and  Godfrey,  the 
latter  of  whom  did  not  suffer  himself  to  be 
detamed  from  the  Italian  expedition  by  the 
will  of  his  father,  who  desired  that  the  feu- 
dal castle  of  Hauteville  should  descend  to 
him.  Of  all  the  twelve  brothers,  only 
Serlon  and  Alverade  could,  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty,  be  prevailed  upon  to  re- 
main at  home.**  The  last  appears  to  have 
propagated  the  noble  family  in  Normandy, 
while  Serlon,  whose  valiant  deeds  are  not 
forgotten  by  the  Norman  chroniclers  of 
Italy,  followed  William  the  Conqueror  on 
the  expedition  to  England,  at  the  same 
time  that  his  own  son  Serlon  and  his  bro- 
thers fought  gallantly  against  the  Arabs 
in  Sicily. 

In  the  year  1068  Roger,  at  the  head  of 
sixty  Norman  knights,  penetrated  into  the 
interior  of  Calabna,  where  he  crossed  the 
mountains  and  descending  to  the  bay  of 
Santa  Euphemia,  subdued  all  the  country 
as  far  as  Monte  Leone,  by  the  mere  terror 
of  the  Norman  arms.     Having  erected  a 
fortified  camp  on  the  highest  ridge  of  the 
Calabrian  mountains,  and  there  left  part 
of  his  warriors,  he  hastened  back  to  Robert 
Wiscard,  in  order  to  transmit  to  Uwsl  \.Vv^ 
large  sums  he  had  galYveteA,  wid  ^iJtvexv  wi- 
companied  his  broiheT  Vn  S\\&  ^^.m^^^goj 
against  the  Greeks.    B\i\.  Ocve  wToVvcvig,  v 
fluence  of  Roger  soon  exciWA  Si^  \e»Xw 
of  Robert  Wiscard,  aivd  a  dSa^>3Afe  « 


whose  chronicle,  like  many  others  written 
about  the  Normans,  was  called  forth  by 
the  love  of  truth  of  the  Nonnan  chieftains 
themselves,  and  who,  on  this  occasian,  ex- 
pressly remarks,  that  he  did  not  intend  to 
dte  this  trait  for  the  dishonor  of  Roger, 
but  that  he,  according  to  Roger's  own 
command,  has  mentioned  his  poverty  and 
unfair  practices,  that  alt  the  world  might 
know  by  what  immense  exertions  he  at 
last  had  succeeded,  from  extreme  obscuri- 
ty, in  rising  to  the  pinnacle  of  power  and 
glory." 

In  autumn,  1000,  the  brothers  at  lost 
were  reconciled,  and  the  first  result  of 
their  accommodation  was  the  conquest  of 
Reggie,  which  they  had  besieged  with 
their  united  forces.  On  the  fall  of  Reggio, 
the  Normans  hailed  Robert  Wiscard  Duke 
of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  and  R^^cr  now 
undertook  his  first  visit  to  Sicily.  With 
a  small  retinue,  he  embarked  late  in  the 
fall,  lOSO,  in  a  few  open  barks,  and  sailed 
across  the  strait  to  the  island,  which  he 
reconnoitred  during  a  short  incursion,  be- 
fore he  returned  to  Calabria.  He  found 
the  Arabs  no  longer  united  and  powerful. 
Already  before  the  middle  of  the  elcvonlh 
century,  the  connection  with  the  Fatimitcs 
in  Africa  had  been  broken :  the  Emirs  did 
not  possess  force  to  maintain  their  authori- 


incursion  into  the  island, 
had  ordered  the  veins  to  t 
of  his  wives,  the  sister  of 
who  had  excited  his  an^ 
occasioned  a  feud  with 
who  vanquished  his  hro 
bloody  battle  near  Cast 
defeated  Emir  fled  to  Cs 
met  Roger,  then  residing 
a  flowery  speech  he  de8< 
Saracens  as  a  dastardly  i 
hand  placed  on  the  Kora 
all  he  said  was  according 
succeeded  in  persuading 
take  the  war.  Preparat 
and  in  the  followbg  Janui 
accompanied  by  the  Ei 
Godfrey,  and  a  hundred  a 
knights,  set  sail  for  Sicily, 
the  Normans  were  met 
Saracen  garrison,  and  a  I 
gan.  R^ger,  without  b 
charged  the  enemy  at 
knights,  and  with  prodi 
the  foremost  Arab  in  tw< 
continued  all  n^ht  by 
torches  in  the  ^racen  i 
mans  now  retired  to  the 
eml>ark  with  the  heads  o 
driven  aw^,  hut  a  ten 
and  cut  off  all  retreat. 
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ve  attempted  to  repeat  his  at- 
e  island,  if  he  had  not  received 
imons  for  thatpurpose  from  the 
ihabitants.  Three  Christians, 
ii  Parti,  ^ccolb  Camoli,  and 
di  Pacciano,  taking  a  walk  out- 
iessina,  in  spring,  1061,  their 
ipon  their  native  town,  as  it  laj 
i  by  the  rays  of  the  son ;  they 
at  the  beautiful  city  should  beg 
r  of  the  infidels,  and  they  con- 
3  first  idea  of  calling  m  Roger, 
the  other  Christian  inhabitants 

assent.  They  then  only  waited 
stival  of  the  Beiram,*'  secretly 
3ver  to  Calabria,  where,  in  the 

Mehto,  they  met  with  Roger. 
;ly  entered  upon  their  proposi- 

Robert  Wiscard,  who  at  that 
[lis  hands  free,  was  informed  that 
ans  had  been  invited  by  the  in- 
of  Messina,  he  called  the  counts 
to  arms,  and  encouraged  them 
*  the  Catholic  Christians,  who 
ing  under  the  yoke  of  the  Sara- 
to  avenge  this  outrage  against 
In   March   and  April  great 

8  were   made   for  the   contest, 

9  now  no  longer  to  be  carried  on 
ificant  forays,  but  was  to  be 
nto  a  war  for  the  deliverance  of 

island.  In  May,  large  troops  of 
with  crosses  on  their  cloaks,  hast- 
•eggio,  where  Roger  had  assem- 
ieet    of    flat-bottomed   vessels.*' 

ships,  Robert  and  Roger  sailed 
Jicily,  reconnoitred  the  coast  of 
I,  and  returned  daringly  through 
of  a  large  fleet  of  Arabian  ships, 
-ben-Naamh  had  collected  in  the 
obert  WLscard  then  took  advan- 
iark  night,  to  send  thirteen  boats 
jrother  and  three  hundred  Nor- 
riors  over  to  the  island,  when 
tantly  after  his  landing  assaulted 

In  vain  even  the  Arabic  women 
en  armed  and  mounted  the  towers 
\,  to  throw  spears  and  arrows 
a  the  Normans.  The  Christian  in- 
opened  the  gates,  and  soon  blood- 
plundering  prevailed  throughout 
Doses  in  Messina,  that  had  not 
r  been  marked  with  the  sign  of 
The  Saracens,  wherever  found, 
\;  their  wives  and  children  were 


I 


divided  among  the  victors  as  slaves,  and 
but  few  succeeded  in  making  thdr  escape 
to  the  neighboring  woods.  Jeffrey  Mala* 
terra  relates,  with  many  jparticulars,  how 
a  youne  Arab  of  one  of  the  prominent 
families  m  the  city,  attempted  to  carry  off 
with  hun  his  beautiful  and  delicate  sister ; 
how  the  young  beauty  funtmg,  fell  to  the 
ground,  unable  to  continue  the  flight ;  and 
how  the  brother,  in  his  despair,  stabbed 
her  to  the  heart  in  order  to  save  her  from 
Norman  captivity .*• 

When  the  Saracens,  who  were  cruising 
off  Regno,  discovered  that  they  had  been 
deceived,  and  that  Messina  was  taken, 
they  instantly  set  sail  for  Palermo,  having 
now  no  other  harbor  where  they  could 
find  a  refuge  against  the  autunmal  storms. 
The  victor  immediately  sent  the  keys  of 
Messina  to  Robert  T^card,  who  was  thus 
enabled  to  meet  him  in  the  conquered  city. 
Here  the  duke  spent  twelve  days  in  re- 
viewing the  towers,  walls,  buildings  and 
beautiud  gardens  of  the  city,  and  organiz- 
ing the  army,  which,  on  the  arrival  of  all 
the  Norman  imights,  with  their  smaU  bands 
of  feudal  retamers,  did  not  exceed  the 
number  of  two  thousand  horse  and  foot. 
A  Norman  garrison  was  then  left  in  Mes- 
sina, and  the  two  brothers,  occupying  Ra- 
meta  beyond  the  ridge,  marched  south  to 
Mount  Etna,  where   they  encamped  for 
some  days.     Following  the  banks  of  the 
river  Jiaretta,  (Sjrmoethus,)  which  flows 
through  the  valley  of  Etna,  they  arrived 
at   Centorbi,   whose   inhabitants   bravely 
withstood  all  their  assaults.     At  last  they 
were  obliged  to  relinquish  the  hope  of 
conquering  this  town  in  its  strong  situa- 
tion, and  breaking  up  the  camp,  Robert 
marched  south-west  into   the   interior  of 
the  island,  where  all  the  inhabitants  fled 
before  the  Normans,  as  Aime  says,  "  like 
the  wax  melting  away  before  the  fire." 
In  many  towns  he  did  not  find  a  living 
being.     Yet  expecting  the  attack  of  the 
Arab  forces,  Robert  prudently  fell  back 
upon  Palermo,  which  he  found  vacant  and 
uninhabited.     The  town  lay  on  the  slope 
of  Mount  Etna,  and  finding  the  surround- 
ing plain  convenient  for  an  equestrian  com- 
bat with  the  Arabs,  he  remained  there 
eight  days,  waiting  in  vain  iot  X\v^  ^Tie^rn^ « 
He    then    marched  forward,   tx^otl   ^ws 
Felipe,  and  after  a  short  stay,  ortwed  « 
the  small  river  winch,  t\uro\i^  ^^  ^^ 
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ind  broad  valley. 
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Her 


north  of  Castro- 
irmans  at  last  met 
AU-ben-Naai  ttd  of  fifteen  tbou- 

siind"  Ara  hey  Iriumplied  in 

a  battle  wl  ^onBidered  as  the 

grenteat  a>  rtant  they  gained 

in  open  fii--  u  eir  war  in  Sicily. 

The  day  after  th  they  hastened  to 

CaJata-Chibotta,  wucn-  .hey  found  excel- 
knt  fountains.  Here  they  reposed,  and 
Robert  here  divided  the  booty  which 
wiis  partly  gathered  from  the  ten  thou- 
sand Arab  corpses  left  on  the  battle-tield, 
and  partly  consisted  in  a  number  of  Ara- 
bian steeds,  of  whieh  ten  at  least  fell  to  the 
share  of  every  Norman.  While  the  inde- 
fatigable Roger  continued  pressing  on, 
scouring  the  country  from  Calata-Chibotta 
as  far  down  as  Girgeoti,  Robert  returned 
to  Messina,  from  which  he  had  now  been 
absent  for  three  months.  On  the  road 
Alcaldes  came  from  all  parts,  and  kneeling 
down,  bowing  their  heads  and  crossing  the 
hands  on  their  breasts,"  they  submitted 
their  districts  and  towns  to  his  sway,  while 
others  presented  him  with  precious  gifts, 
presents  of  gold  and  silver,  mules  splen- 
didly caparisoned  with  gilt  saddles  and 
bridles,  purple  cloaks,  riohly  embroidered 
and  superb  silk-stuffs.'"  The  Christian  in- 
habitants of  Val  Demona  like\vi.se  sunt 
ambassadors  and  submitted  to  the  Norman 
dominion.  For  their  protection  Robert 
Wiscard  erected  a  castle,  which,  Uke  his 
first  fortress  in  Calabria,  was  named  Suu 
Marco,  and  a  garrison  of  Normans  was 
placed  there  under  the  command  of  Will- 
iam of  Malo."  Winter  was  coming  on, 
wlicn  the  two  brothers  met  in  Messina. 
The  army  was  disbanded,  and  all  returned 
to  Calabria  with  the  exception  of  Ebn-al- 
Tlicmanh,  who  remained  in  Catania,  and 
the  Norman  garrisons  in  Messina  and  the 
castle  of  San  Marco.  Robert  Wiscard  im- 
mediately returned  to  Apulia,  but  the  in- 
defatigable Roger  being  soon  tired  of  in- 
activity, made  still  another  ^it  to  Sicily 
during  Ihc  winter,  1061-62.  Yet  on  his 
teaming  the  departure  of  Yutta  of  Grcn- 
tcmesnil  from  Normandy,  and  her  ar- 
rival in  Italy,  he  returned  to  the  conti- 
nent, where,  in  spring,  bride  and  bride- 
groom met  each  other  in  the  valley  of 
Halinarnm,  and  celebrated  their  nuplials 
at  the  ensile  of  Miloto  in  Calabria." 
IV.     The  Normans  having  turned  their 


powerful  arms  against  the  unbelieving 
Arabs,  it  became  quite  natural  that  the 
Italians  should  more  and  more  unite  with 
them,  and  gradually  get  accustomed  to 
their  foreign  manners  and  language." 
This  change  had  an  immediate  effect  upon 
the  war,  which  now  began  to  be  conducted 
on  a  larger  scale,  and  gradually  to  deviate 
from  that  bold  and  chivalrous  mfuiner,  so 
highly  choractetislic  of  the  nonhem  de- 
scent of  the  conquerors,  by  which,  id  tlu 
beginning,  it  distinguished  itself. 

It  will,  therefore,  be  BufGcieut  for  W 
here  briefly  to  mention  its  ooDcluaKML 
During  its  prosecution,  Robert  Wisoatd 
fought  especially  against  the  Greeks  oo 
the  Italian  continent,  and  Roger  againtl 
the  Saracens  in  Sicily;  yet  both  brother* 
participated  in  the  honor  of  the  reductira 
of  Bari,  the  last  possession  of  the  Greeb 
in  Italy.  The  investment  of  thb  city  was 
carried  on  by  regular  works,"  and  afl«r  a 
protracted  siege,  it  surrendered  on  th« 
18th  of  April,  I07I,"  The  war  with  the 
Saracens  in  Sicily  had,  in  tbe  meaniim?, 
been  continued  since  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1071.  In  that  year,  Roger,  with  hi* 
young  cotmtess  and  a  sm^  ImiuI  of  Nor-jA 
man  kn^hts,  was  surrounded  by  the  Sank-I 
cens  and  the  dissatisfied  Greek  inhabitaafi  f 
in  Trains,  a  town  on  the  western  slope  t/  f 
Mount  Etna,  where  he  for  a  long  in 
struggled  with  the  greatest  dangers  a 
hardships,"  In  the  following  year.  lOIlli 
he  gained  a  brilliant  victory  on  the  ' ""'' 
of  the  river  Cerami  against  the  i 
"who  dispersed,"  saya  the  Chro 
"like  the  dense  clouds  before  the  s 
blast,  or  like  the  flight  of  birds  befo»4i 
shooting  hawks,"  and  abandoned  on  A 
battle-field  an  immense  booty,  four  fl 
the  captured  camels  were  sent  (o  tfaepqHt 
Alexander  the  Second,  as  a  present" 

From  this  time  the  Nomians  rodet^ 
amphanlly  over  Sicily  in  all  direcdo 
and  forced  the  inhabitants  of  the  pliioj 
submission,  while  the  flower  of  the*-] 
horamedan  population  either  emigmief"  I 
Africa  or  shut  theraselvoa  up  in  the  fortij 
fied  places  of  the  mountains.*' 
even  here  were  they  secure  against  the  hJ 
attacks  "  by  day  and  night,  in  sunshine ' 
during  the  thunder-storm,"  of  the  r 
and  daring  invaders.  From  their  st 
holds,  the  Arabs  sometimes  attcmptc'l 
make  sallies  into  the  vallef  a,  but  1017  • 
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r,  by 
(  Al- 


itagontsla.  Thus  tbe 
mo,  having  made  a  sally 
was  defeated  at  Miulmir, 
'  Palermo,  and  the  victor  ! 
)  of  the  battle  to  the  Arabic  ' 
be  city,  by  fastfiniag  letters 
pigeons  which  were  used 
by  the  Arabs,  and  formed 

kken  an  active  part  in  tbe 
in  spring,  1071.  He  was 
f  bis  brother  at  the  euo- 
>f  Palermo.  The  Norman 
(ported  in  fifty  ships,  from 
d  warlike  music  resounded 
»  of  the  Mediterranean, 
ed  by  heroes  from  Nor- 
ren  from  England,  Robert 
loger  at  last  encompassed 
'  water  this  strongly  forti- 
he  Normans,  storming  the 
iming  of  the  10th  of  July, 
,  el  Khalassa,  the  favorite 
,bB,  surrendered  to  the  vie- 

ling,  during  the  following 
force  of  his  arms  against 
re,  only  a  few  Nonnan  war- 
in  Sicily  with  Roger,  who 
tod  with  the  island  as  vas- 
ter, with  the  title  of  Great 
Etobcrt  proclaimed  hiras«lf 
i,  Calabria  and  Sicily  ;  and 
the  Norman  power  caused 
y  to  be  protracled  for  many 
alliance  of  the  Arabs  with 
ic  same  religion  in  Barbary, 
difiercnt  expeditions  from 
frica  to  their  support,  they 
gelvcs  in  the  southern  parU 
«  as  the  year  1090,  when 
lied  from  Biitcra  (Abuthur) 
is,)  the  last  possessions  they 
nd."  A.  L.  K. 


■t>T  al  Rouea  and  live  there  Tot 
lUol  be  able  la  e^eak  D.iTiisb,fot 
■I  language  Ihrrp,  if  1  waal  hiin 

where  Danish  Lb  taught.  They 
nance,  {French  laneuage;)bulai 

SolDn,  I  wiah  vou  will  IBka'him 
nKl  faim  in  all  knowledge. 
b*case,loo,wiibB  tnodeni  work 


on  this  mbirel :  L'HiatoiTC  dea  Cooqtittes  del  Kmv 
aiands  ea  Iwlie,  en  Sieila,  et  ea  Orice,  par  Oantier 
d'Ate.    Fori*.    1830.  8iro. 

*  L'TMoire  de  li  Monnuit,  el  la  CbroDiooe  dc 
Robert  Vl!,card,  par  Aime,  Moio*  jln  Mnn«  ('.•■.;■■. 

pBbii*(  -    -•   — ^•--  '-■-- 

Figeac.    _..       .    ......  .___ 

ten  ID  the  Romanic  language,  and  pabliahed  br 
ChanipollioD  Fijieae,  ii  a  imulaiioD  ol  ihe  origiau 
of  FalheiAimeT  which  iaanmoMd  to  lie  loiL 

*  Siamondi,  Hialoire  dea  Ripabliqn«a  lialieanes. 
i.  233.     Leo,  Oeachichte  dea  llalieoiieheD  Staatca, 

i-an. 

>  ScrofaDi,  della  dominailone  deali  Stnnieri  in  Si- 
cilia,  Parigi,  ISU,  p.  lOT,  mq.  Maitarana,  Nolicia 
Sioncbe  dej  Saraceni  Siciliani,  PalenDo,  IB3I, 
i.  27,  m;.  Siane,Haodeliage  der  Araber.  a.  m  *. 
Hammer,  LtOdervenraltiing  uawr  dem  (SialigaU, 
a.  87.  Tbe  Norwegian  hero  Haratd  Uaatdraade, 
who  paiticipaled  in  ibe  first  expedUioti  of  Ihe  NoT- 
maoa  to  the  ialand,  foood  "thai  Sicily  waa  a  Teiv 
rich  connuy,  defended  bv large  and  atrong  caallea.*' 
FommaDDa  S6gur,  ii.  14B. 

*  TbU  rear  ia  adopted  b;  Lopoa  Protoapata,  apod 
Maralnri,  Scr.  Rev.  lulie,  v.  41,  and  the  anoo;- 
moua  chronicler  of  Bari,  ap.  Mural,  v.  148.  Fag), 
|[Criiica,iT.  90,)  conaidera  iieuci,  aod,hii  opinioa 
ia  followed  hf  Ihe  modem  anlhora.  It  ia  neveithe* 
leaa  Tery  uncertain,  like  all  the  chronological  datea 
of  the  eariy  Norman  wara  in  Italy.  Chron.  Caaia. 
ap.  Mural.  T  to,  placca  ihe  expedition  in  ibe  *ear 
1000 1  the  exact  Leo  Oalienaia,  ap.  Marat,  iv.  SIB,  la 
ihe  year  IMS ;  and  the  Cbron.  aazon.  ap-Bonouet,  x. 
ton,  in  the  year  IDU.  Accotding  lo  Dewing  lb*. 
Ural  Normana  made  iheir  appearance  in  Ilaly  inward 
Ihe  cloae  of  the  lenih  century,  bul  he  may  miaink* 
ihem  for  tbe  yiriuger,  (Bar^igoi,)  the  Northinaa 
arrviog  aa  ■  body-guard  lo  the  Greek  Emprnn  •> 
Conalanlinople;  Kaumer,  Hillary  of  Ihe  Hobes- 
alaufen,  vol.  1.060. 

'  Leo  Often,  ap.  Murat,  iv.  36S.  Aima,  I'Yatoire 
de  II  Normnnt,  publ.  par  Champotlioa  Figeac,  p.  1& 
Odencus  Vll.  ap.  Uuclifsne,  p.  473. 

«  Wjih  these  Normans,  or  wilh  ihe  Salemilan 
embssay,  snived  in  Normandy  John  the  Liiile,  an 
luiian  by  binh,  and  a  famoue  phyeician.  The  ac- 
quaintance of  the  Normani  with  (he  learord  mea 
of  Salrrno  eweatially  benefiled  ihe  rludy  of  medi- 
cine in  Normandy,    beppine,  p.  463. 

'  Accipilrium  eiercilio  aptigalma,  saya  Jeffrey 
Malalerra,  apnd  Murat.  *.  519.  Falconry  uoi  being 
mentioned  in  Sicily  before  Ihe  airital  ol  the  Moi^ 
m«nB,  we  may  Bujipoae  Ihem  to  have  introduced 
that  eierciae  on  ihe  iaiand,  aa  the  Longobards  for- 
merly had  done  in  northern  Italy  ;  vide  Ilager, 
Gemalde  von  Palermo.     Berlin.    1799.    S.  14 

■"  Aim£,  I'Vtioire  de  li  Normanl,  p.  9.  Faiello, 
SloriadiSicilia,  ii.6S. 

■'  Drengalua.    Daniah,  den  gode  Dreng,  i.  a.  the 

II  Several  plaeea  jn  Normandy  are  named  after 
Mount  Gargano;  vide  Amclle  Bosquet,  La  Hat- 
manilie  Komaneaque  el  Merveilleuse,  Paris  and 
Kouen,  ISlfi,  8to,  p.  191. 

»Guil.  Apiil.  ap  Murat.  v.  2U.  Zf  V.  Raumer 
aayg.  that  William,  Drogo  and  Humfrey  were  the 
■ >--  —■.-.-  .-,ulit    Hiatory  of  Ae  Hohen- 
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Biinguiahed  Admirals  of  France 
N'orm an  descent ;  videlesFran- 
memea,  Province,  Parii,  1S41, 
aaserlrd  thai  Noimati  naiit^- 
had  eitabliahf  d  a  colony  oa  the  CMaXol  t&TM» 
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II  early  as  \KI,  tad  di»cav> 
fide  tsiameliD,  RrchercBeii—  ..,    -,_, 
fouveiipBdpB  Navisuleurii  Nurrnands,  Pat 
<vo.  and  Viu;[,  Hiaioin  d' 
',  PariB,  18»,  StD,  4 


I  I4B3-, 


.laM. 


rtaijcF,  rariB,  laaa,  ovd, 
Uiiai,  iW   only  Norinnn 


loicd'ii»  Vi[|i-«  de 
ii.  Certain  i\  la  al 
in    have    inlrodueed 

.    IF FrcDch languagt, Huch  RsiarmMaace, 

if,  bDtiliaFB.  raaliagca^Kardiagei,  baler,  aiglel, 
nan,  and  lli«  like;  Tide  Jal,  ArcniKOlogic  na- 
vale,  i,  17^189.  Vareblane,  La  Fmoce  am  tcmiia 
des  Croiaadra,  Paris,  IdU,  i-  IDS- 

"  A,m6. 1'Yatoire  dE  Ii  Norinunl.  p.  17- 

1'  Cam  cquia  latnum  ac  sniiii  aufugiaal.  L«o  Ob- 
tinuH<  Bp.  Hural.  iv-  813. 

"  Oderic.  VLl.  ap.  Ducbesne,  p.  02 

"  Giiil.  Genimel.  op.  Uuchone,  p.  233. 

I'Rodulph.  IJlBber,  up.  Bouduai,  x.  3S.  Guil. 
AmI.  ap.  MuraL  v.2U.  ThcH  mhoipildblemoua- 
tainerra  of  St.  Brniard  and  the  viller  ofAoata 
may  perhaps  havt  bepa  Saracena  ;  videReinaud, 
UlELaiH  dea  laiBaiona  des  Sarruiina  en  Fiance, 
PdTia.  1838,  p.  195.  The  paFEaae  of  Si.  Hernard 
ia  lu  ibia  darc'oxed  by  a  gale  and  oalla  al  Si.  Ketni, 
beiween  ibe  Hoapicr  of  ibe  Augiuliae  ihodIib  and 
iba  ciiy  of  Aoaie,  und  Ibe  preacDI  PiedmaDlrte 
gene-d'arme*  are  neitlf  aa  rude  and  coreioua  sa 
were  the  aneienl  RaracenB. 

"  Aim6, 1'Vawire  de  ILNormant,  np.  17-31.  cfr 
Ludea  Ueachichle  dea  Teulachen  VollieB,  vii.  46S- 
*78. 

"  GdU.  Gemmet,  ap.  Duchcine,  p.  2S1.  Alberic. 
Monach.  ap.  Bauauel,  li.  3B3.  The  iradiilona  of 
the  Nonb  make  Harald  Haardraade,  a  few  years 
later,  slay  adiBgon  in  CoDslaatinople,  (Myklegard,) 

triihin  hiantdied  anna;  v\d.  Cronhalm  VarrngBrne, 
pp  96-98. 

B  Vibert  ap  Munt.  tii.  29T.  Araalpb.  Medlo- 
lan.  Bp.  MunL  iv  IS,  SI,  chanclerixei  them  bb 
"  alrocioren  Gtacia,  Saraceniarerocinrea,  ImpiiaBi- 
mi;"  aadLeaU«IiPDaiB,(Bnud  Mural.  iv.S6»,)  re- 
fishermen  of  [he  convpnl  of  Monle  Caaina,  Bays, 
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Bsrum  regionum  et  principuin  ci 
Gaufr.  Malatem,p.9S9. 


GBufr.  MbIbi.  id.  lac 

"  Jlesidea  hii  t*i 

daughlerB,  who  afler 

"Taiello,  Storiai 


r,  ed.  Piri 

ii  The  chron 
lcflde,"{  ■ 


:lte  Eona  Tanered  had   three 
*ardfl,  with  their  morher  Fre- 
y.    Uaiifr.  Malal.  p.  6GU. 
Ii  Sicilia,  ii.  932. 
BinilitiainubhuiienteB.  Gaufr. 

,ii.337.  Cedten.ed.PuriB.ii. 
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ide  RsumFr,  Histoiy  of  the  Hoht 
2  Aime  leeius  to  have  underalo 
of  ihe  word,  '■  Archodie,"  c'est  prin 


ining  ofll 

elrd~~p,'2BB. 

"Gaufr.  Malsler. 
Aimc,  Chroni 

"Ardoin  is -.-.  --  - 

by  Aimi.  rValoire  de  U  Normnnl,  p.  \\.  lie  (. 
lin  S.  .Ambroaii,  Leo  Ost.  p.  383. 

'"  fn  ihe  details  Cedrenus  ii.1 — , 

p.  256,  ijo  noi  coincide  w'llVi  l>eo  Oat.  p.  ^BS.tttia 


I.  2SI,  has  SeiaglatB  mil 
lique,  p.  XS. 
B  called  "  Servicia\  de  St.  Kintroii 


According  to  the  chronicle  of  Rabtit ' 
aniukea  qui  ooI;  oidered  Ardoia  to  bt  . 
it  "poar  verjcDigne  de  Ii  Nomuit  lid 


^  A  noiaiio  Maniacia,  eitiu  unieitia  Cruebalnr,  < 
cbyrographum,  qua  liberiu*  traiueuil  Pharam. 
Uaufr.  Afalal  p.  HI. 

"  Cedren,  ii.  id.  loe. 

"  Omnea  convtniunl  el  bil  ael  nobiliore*.  qno*  , 
genuB  etgravilRi  mtitum  decorabal  tl  EGlaa,  tltgfn 
ducef.    Gail.  Apul.  p.  S». 

»  UiefealivilatiaMt-Benedicti.   Leo  Ual.  p  898. 

^  Aiiiic,p.  4S.  CapeGgue  (Eaaai  BtirleBleeaajow 
msrit.  deBNDrinaiid9,p.299,)  cites  an  old  Milaaeae 
eh  ran  icie,  according  la  which  Ibe  NormaDs  redail 
throughout  all  Italy,  chanting  the  ballade  of  Roland^ 
niid  iJlivier.  The  nldeal  natiooal  aira  nf  t^ieily  wiik 
rhymed  meaaareB,  hate  likewise  bfrn  ascriMdl* 
them:  vide  Miuiler,  Travela  in  iheTwo  tiicilun.  t«L  * 
ii  313.  * 

«  The  "Torre  di  Maniac*."  »hi(^h  he  boiU  d'* 
SyracuK,  iliUremainalolhiBdiy  aaaniernvtUlaf  . 
hia  SiciliHO  eampaisn.  4 

"  Cedren,  ii.lU.  1 

a>  Nudo  piigno.    Gauf  Malnt,  p.  SBS. 

Greeki  were  ct 
barbaroua  name  AiKm ;  t 
Mi;jaiiX  0  ^saEiavo;,  it  appears  lo 
doubij  that  Ibe  tell  in  Mnraiori,  Dace  A 

••  Qiunaoa  febri*  Ifpo  Itborvbst.   (Hufr.  i 
p.  S52 

••  El  appella 
■■■        >.«%  D« 


Gauf  MBlBt.  p.  SBS.  1 

a  Jeffrey  Malaterr..  p.  &M.  iki  J 
imnndeil  by  a  gf  neralbaviug  lh( 
dMtHt;  but  Cedmiua  caXfisg  bia  I 
obewiIlKiulaifJ 
Dace  Anno,  docn 
□  JJuccsno.  dual 


lUlanamedeOieo.  Cbroniqurdrllab.1 
...  , Dtx  ale, (God  bjoipe,  1.  e. Und  Help,} n*  1 

the  bBide  cry  of  the  No •"         "  '-  ■ 

Hou,  pub.  par  Pluquet,  I 

"Amnngibew  troop. 

riea,  (Viriafti,  Bi>ra}goi,}  meniivaeit  b]>AM.«-< 

60,  and  ManichKaDS,  whose   religious  ojiioioB 

described  by  Guil   Ami.  p  25fl. 

*■'  Thus  Guil.  Apul.   p.  257,  is  generally  a 
Bluod,  alihoiigh  hia  eipreaaioua,  aubltiaaBiuouwa  £ 
ilium  omnea  animi,  might  Bi^ifv  thai  Ibe  Sf.^ 
mona  lifted  Ai°y[oa  an  a  alone  in  the  middle  «f£|l 
muienibly.    According   lo  Gaulier  d'Aic,  II 


is  found  in  the  *c 


m 


iiRicbflrd,  withalaiteiii  I 
u  niB  iBiner  aoon  after  acquiriiig  ' 
.    Ainii  deicnbea   Kichard  a*  > 


»  Pro  I 


ap.  Mural  ii.  2.  371- 


It,  vdat 
.   CM-I 


uei, 


...idem  fabriCBOlur 

2Sfl.   Afterwards  Ihe  noble*  ad 
...  .n  MslG.    Golanli,  Nuora  UeKnaMli 
aeiieuucSicilie.  i.  122. 

"I  Againiil  ihia  opinion  haa  been 
Apul  p.  211!,  where  he  aayB  thai  t 
dealh,  made   Robert  Wiacaid   "  BecMI  U 


reclnrem  fiTi,"    But  ihit  only  refen 

proper  of  Humfrey.  his  Ban*  ahetwud*  ■ 
war  againsi  Ruberl  aolely  with  the  hope  «(  M 

iniTilie  reBlTiulion  of  their  father'atemlMT. 
"  Pugnai  uiraque  mano,  nee  laiKea  caaaB,Mtl 
Caxsus  eral,  quocunque  rnanu  deduoeic  *tlS    ' 
Tit  dejecluB  equo,  ler  viribua  inae  re«B 
,  WsiomiaTmB.  ledit:  BtimulosTuroi  ipi 
.,.  \  *«  vViam  ApaloB,  ii  »  V^  W 

155,BndGa\\  fcpiA  \     »  Khm tomMii»\.Vl.'SA.t«sa,V«.  Tk *U 


Durit^  the  Dark  Ageg. 


m 


■a  j'Iawcm,^  wid  fellow  lock*  htnglng 
hii  emn.  A  Duiiih  tiBTcIln'hu  n- 
t  an  oldjactDn  i>  atiU  to  be  found  in  tli« 
of  Sui  Triniik  drlle  Can,  which  ttjttt' 
I,  ihe  Nonnin  Kinf,  wiih  looB.yeuow 
veil  ia  Nonoandr,  hj  Prof.  EMrap,  p. 

n  Tupere  diinreri  qoi  omai  domni  ma 
■qaifiTit  «b   ipo,  quid  in   erudnmn 

inol  ifwe  vet  mililn  mi,  diccni  w  neapfl 
ncpntiamtdemendam  habere.  Oamr. 

a. 

[d  i*  (he  Icelandic  Viikr,  the  now  obeo- 
li  WUeacte.  Cognomen  Tuurdiu  ent 
lati*.  Non  Cicero  unia  fail  nee  venn- 
I,  Mfi  OuU.  Apd.  f.  m. 
10  datiM  preuitoaient  Viiowl  et  lai  dial  i 
ponrquQi  Tw^  eilit  Prea  BU  unie, 
3np*R,  ponrmoiUier.etjeaeni  iMicbe- 
rendfa  annc  loi  pour  acqneatei  Calaltre 
oi  ij.c  cheralicra.    Aime,  YHoiia  dc  li 

manoniniTetaneadaTenmoaeR.  Ouil. 
L.  In  the  Nortb,  likewiae,  the  corpw, 
'  among  ibe  rich,  wia  placed  in  a.coDin, 
a  a  waxed  abroail.  Pelanen  Danmartea, 
Tedenold,  iii.  I6S. 

I  Watr,  Dodo  81.  Qninlin,  Bcnediel  of 
and  Wiiliam  of  Jami^gea;  Tide  P.  £. 
I  Sazoqr  Saorrea  Eitdei.  •■  tlO. 
a  Taiia  Hiatoiia  Anglican*,  ed.  Wat*,  p. 
1  Geachicbte  der  Kreanage,  ii.  S32. 
ley  did  nol  before  llieir  dcparting'brolhpifl 
he  iiromine,  thai  when  ine  sods  of  Ser- 
lierade  nrierurarde  ihould  go  10  Iialf. 
tixeie  be  iiivfgled  wiih  feudal  eeliles  by 
■8.  Accordine  I0  lbi>  proniise.  tbe 
rion,  tlie  son  of  ihe  older  kniglil  of  Ihal 
1 10  Sicily,  where  he  fell  id  baLile  ogBiiisl 
laona  rocli,  the  corrnpt  name  of  which. 
itno,  Blill  recall.4  his  memory  10  Ihia  day. 
Vrc,  HiaWire  dca  ConguStcs  dea  Noi- 

et. 

Ualal.  p.  »2. 

da.  Aonalea  lalamisi,  ed.  AdI.  iii.  229. 
IT  of  the  Italian  Stalee,  i.  4».  1 

ri  ap.  Uregor.  ller,  Arab.  amp],  collect,  p.  I 


tn  de  Bua  chaTen  terre,  el  la  pan  de  aoui 
.  coat,  el  (a  ponoe  de  II  pre  ;  el  avieinnne 

ron°'de"5^b.  Vi™.  p!  2B. 

nitalem  qiiandam  pne  stall  bant  ur,  queic 

niles  annia  domibua  duodecim  diebus 

L    Hisl.Leb.  MeiBBii.  p.  615. 

I  deninue    lanlammoda    GecmaDdoa  el 

.|  GaltOB,  el  Golafr 

aufr-  Ml 


Tt  oanii.  Hakt.  M.  Cbcaa.  da  Bobeit  Tim. 
p.  ISO. 

n  Lea  brai  pkiiei  et  la  tealc  eselinCe.  Aimt, 
I'Yatoiie  de  li  Hoimant,  f.  IfiT. 

n  The  Baracena  of  Sicily,  at  an  eaitf  period, 
weie  familial  with  the  manuiaetnre  of  aitk  atnS^ 
and  renowned  for  iheitweaiing.  Theltaliaaworda 
ricamo  and  ricaman  an  of  Arabian  origia,  {vide 
Dm.  Otam.  der  Eotnaniahen  Smebeo,  1.  U.) 
The  excellency  of  their  worknunabif  u  proved  bv 
remaioa  alill  exianl,  aiDopg  whlcb  la  ihe  manlla 
ornamented  widi  Arabic  inaniptiona,  ud  worn  in 
Ihe  middle  aiea  by  the  Oarman  aaweron  at  ibeir 
cotonadon.  liiaaliQpnaarvadal  Namberaivida 
Hammer,  UmdervrrwalMngnDtepdcmCAalinto 


r,  Ihe  Sunt  of 


a  babebanl-  Gaufr.  Maiai.  p.  Ml.  By 
probably  aadeislood  galleys  ;  the  oilier 
onknown,  except  lAoirufnefu,  which  ufien 
ned  Bi  a  jnrltcular  kind  of  vesrela,  not 
nfaem,  bnl  likewiae  in  Northern  aourcei. 
.dromnndai.)  Heimskringla,  iii  B63. 
.Malai.  p.2N). 

1  fluminia,  qnod  Hogiia  eoniin  Guedefa 
od  Latin*  Teaolafuni  ffuni/fui  ptlodet  in- 
tha&.  Mtlml.  p.  tm. 

mo.  VI,  Mxwuaata.  89 


AiiiMigtliei«lieiafKiasCBiiii»,ili 

Denmark,  Tin  Odeoae,  WH,}  mi  («. 

fragmenli  of  a  tUken  ibroad,  which  kaa  been  i*^ 
poaad  10  b«  of  Oreek  workamuhip;  bnt  il  aecm 

ijiiir'.'  probahle  ibat  it  waa  oiaBabictnird  br  the 
^^.u-iirrns  of  Sicilf.  AlleaM  It  la  lemaikabte  nnd 
iiiitivBiing,  thm  at  (he  opening  of  IbaBepaiehre  of 
Fiederick  U.  in  Palfnno,  in  the  nu  179,  the  pall, 
iiboiii  ihe  Arubic  origin  of  wbicn  no  donbl  eiiela, 
woB  lined  with  a  dcaUe  row  rf jwufa,  wmI  nkMg 

bipidered  hy  cnnplea.  inraiu  ibcir  liwa  beaka 
t>^.,mM  PH.-lwil>er.    (Haser, Oemllde  von  Paler- 
Ill'.-    u  I    '1  i.iibeinff  the  MmepatleiD  withibe 
I       I   ^adBmonc  Ihe  relic*  of  Xing  Knod, 
,,  I  ve beenn  Saiaaeniearigia:  vide 

Gregono,  DiaooiM  inlomo  alia  SiciUa,  nlenno, 
18B,  ii.  i~m. 
n  Tbe  Aral 
prelix  Calaia 


Conaiderai 
I*  GanTr.  Malat.,  B3.    In  Hcrniandv  the  new 

married  cou[^e  are  ilill  called  bra  aad  bru-min, 
bride  aod  bride-man,  which  laller,  "brudmand," 
ia  heard  in  the  Iiland  Tyen,  in  Denmark,  iailead- 
of  bradgom,  (bridegrnoia ;)  vide  Venedey,  Keiae 
uod  Rasllage  in  dea  NormBDilie,  Leiiaig,  IS38,  ii. 
168,  and  Lea  Francaia  peiols  per  eux-mfimea.  Pro- 
vince, ii.  148. 

1*  Horibui  et  lingua,  quoscntnqne  venire  videbani 
(Xonnanll)  iuformaal  propria,  gena  ofEclalur  nl 
una.  Guil  Ap.  SKS.  Neverlheleta,  declared  Count 
Henry,  the  uncle  of  King  William  ihe  Second,  in  a 
later  period,  that  be  did  not  underaland  ihe  Nor- 


n  Fill  ton  delaiDsne  el  diveraea  BcnGiatiana  de 
liebue.    Chroa.  de  Rob.  Vise.  p.  fflS. 

»  Ateaaandro  di  Meo,  A|^nlo  Chronologio, 
p.  79. 

^  Vealilum .  eliam  lania  1 

aliemalim,  prom  unicuiquem 
bebal,  ea  ulebatur.  Gauf.  lAi 
*■■  The  camel  waa  Iranapta 
Arabs,  and  slill  fomied  an  imp 
in  ihe  Sicilian  co 
century.    Hager, 


m  capam  habenlea, 

"em. 

0  Sicily  by  the 


Africi 


"  The  81 


i,ei9.    Al 


.  ,    20.    Yet 

thai  some  at  itiem  aliu  lemainec  in  the  ialand  ia 

f raved  by  the  Kufian  aepalehral  inacrlptian  of  \!ae. 
ma 01  Abd- Allah,  who  died  in  lYI^ -,  iiie  (^n:(j,<i\. 
Rev.  Arab.  Collect.  f.VSb. 

"  Hartoraoa,  Motlote  eloiiche  4e\  Saxaewi^** 
liani,  i  ITS. 


Sodetary  TJuories. 


SOCIETARY    THEORIES. 


T»  this  country  Socialism  has  been  pre- 
sented to  UB  chieBy  under  the  name  of 
Fourierism;  and,  indeed,  both  in  France 
and  here  tbis  may  be  considered  the  fairest 
and  best  representation  of  the  Socialist 
theory.  The  admirers  of  M.  Charles  Fou- 
rier, however,  both  in  French  and  English, 
have  been  so  well  content  to  occupy  them- 
selves, or  at  least  to  entertain  the  public, 
irith  the  material  consequences  of  their 
system,  with  the  economical  advantages 
which  they  predict  as  straightway  to  flow 
from  the  organization  of  the  "  Phslani" 
upon  the  industnal  interests  of  society,  that 
Tery  few  are  to  be  found  outside  their  own 
circle  who  have  any  idea  of  the  religious, 
metaphysical,  and  morel  principles  of  So- 
cialism. Many  have  even  supposed  tha^  in 
theee  respects,  no  essential  discrepancy 
existed  between  the  FouHerites  and  the 
conservative  portion  of  the  community ; 
and  we  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  idea  is 
encouraged  by  the  most  distinguished 
Socialists  botli  in  America  and  in  Europe, 
who  evince  an  observable  tendency  to  bring 
bock  their  system  to  a  nearer  correspond- 
ence, and  to  create,  if  it  might  be,  an 
external  union  with  the  acknowledged  forms 
of  Christianity. 

But  Fourierism  professes  to  be  a  system ; 
and  ill-jointed  though  it  may  be,  it  is  not 
to  its  defenders  that  it  belongs  to  dismem- 
ber it  at  their  pleasure,  and  preserving  its 
name  as  an  imposing  shadow,  to  present 
only  some  of  its  proposed  practical  work- 
ings, which,  nevertheless,  require  and  tend 
to  the  establishment  of  its  new  moral  prin- 
ciples. If  then  Socialists  would  have  given 
us  a  real  instead  of  a  '"popular  view  of  the 
doctrines  of  Charles  Fourier,"*  it  should 
have  sufficed  for  its  own  refutation.  This 
they  have  not  done,  and  hence  the  ques- 
tion so  often  asked  us,  as  to  what  are  the 
distinctive    principles    of    Fourierism ;   in 


what  cardinal  points  it  confl 
generally  acknowledged  lawi 
and  agom,  what  connection  o 
exists  between  it  and  other  foi 
of  Socialism.  The  recent  ; 
France  has  given  an  aciddenta 
to  the  Socialist  theories  of  til 
short  dLscussion  of  them,  wel 
might  be  found  interesting  an 

Under  the  general  name  of 
included  all  those  who  advc 
organization  of  society,  in  w 
way  of  living  m  segregatet 
shall  give  place  to  vast  as 
groups  of  men  and  women  Uv 
and  holding  their  possessions 
in  common.  When  these  [ 
carried  to  their  utmost  linib 
great  departments  of  social  ! 
perly  and  the  intercourse  c 
the  resulting  condition  is  st 
roalized  as  Communism.  T^ 
have  usually  been  very  earn 
dialing  the  extreme  principles 
nism  ;  and  especially  so  in  rea 
perty.  The  ■'^aint  Simonian 
adopted,  with  unimportant  o 
by  all  of  them  :  "  To  each  oi 
to  his  capacity  ;  To  each  capi 
iiig  to  its  productions."  So 
possible  for  us  to  ascertain, 
body  of  Socialists  have  ever 
reaUze  in  any  degree  this  fom 
theory.  The  thousands  of 
rather  of  idlers,  who  gathere 
Saint  Simonian  standard  und< 
of  indiitlriela,  or  operatives,  hft 
heart  the  principle  that  "eocr 
lire  by  hi*  labor,"  but  they  se 
have  so  much  as  dreamed  t] 
should  labor  for  his  living ;  ai 
commercial  ruin  that  so  spi 
whelmed  the  party,  notwitiu 


X84«0 


SMikiTf  tSkmms. 


aas 


the 


lavkh  hand  with  which  enthwrimto  pot- 
seoBod  of  fortUDey  and  with  a  gemonm^ 
worthy  of  a  better  eaiue»  waated  whofe 
estates  to  support  it.  If  Socialists  haye 
found  it  impossible  to  resist  the  wUrlpool 
of  Communism  on  the  side  of  prop^ly, 
which  they,  nevertheless»  had  mariced  out 
on  their  charts  with  checks  so  weQ  de- 
fined, what  can  we  expect  of  them  on  the 
«de  of  the  irregdarities  of  sexual  pas- 
mo,  iriiere  the  impulses  are  stranger,  and 
vrfcniunately,  their  expressionsy  if  not 
YBgofd,  are  the  less  satisEMtoiy  on  aooount 
of  their  ezplidtneBB?  In  shorty  Socidists 
:^rill  aay  that  Communism  is  Socialism  run 
aiad;  but  we  mamtain  that  it  is  Socialinn 
•ome  to  maturity. 

We  have  pcnnted  out  thus  the  political  or 

civfl  characteristic  of  Socialism.    It  k  the 

n  of  the  fjEunily,  the  breaking  up 

fireside  circle  formed  by  one  £Bther 

(me  mother,  with  their  children  and 

ients»  and  the  herding  together  of 

rsies  in  companies  or  flocks^  for  the 
purpose  of  a  more  economical  sub- 
and  the  freer  and  fuller  indul- 
of  all  the  inclinations  and  desires  of 
s  nature.    Socialists  of   all  classes 
in  considering  the  civil  condition 
h  rests  upon  the  family,  or  as  Fourier 
it/ the  "parceUed  system,"  {sy$teme 
eU,)  as  an  institution  of  merely  human 
ention  and  authority.    The  Christian 
elation  is  explicit  in  teaching  the  con- 
It  gives  us,  as  the  original  and 
law  of  civil  society,  the  union  of 
and  woman  in  single  and  perpetual 
6,  and  adds  for  its  sanction,  **  What 
hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put 
er."     But  Socialists,  as  we  shall  see 
tly,  make  man  his  own  God  and  his 
lawgiver.     "The    institutions    that 
e  been,"  say  they,  "may  have  been 
in  their  time,  and  even  have  been 
as  fitted  to  the  degree  of  man's 
ivancement  in  the  scale  of  universal  be- 
But  Moses  and  Christ  changed,  each 
them,  the  institutions  that  they  found, 
%d  so  now  do  we!    These  re-organisa- 
IBS  are  phases  incident  to  the  progress 
'  humanity,  and  one  of  these  phases  is 
Mit  to   commence."    It  is  tnus  that 
nry  de  Samt  Simon,  or  rather  his  suc- 
«Bsor,  En&ntin,  for  the  Saint  Simonians, 
Bid  Charley  Fourier,  for  the  Foorierites, 
^>OQld  make  dtemselwoa  aa  Mcaea  and  aa 


Christ  But  in  this  attempt  they  sur- 
passed their  profession,  and  did  more,  or 
at  least  did  quite  differently.  The  essoi- 
tial  laws  of  morals  and  of  religion  were 
not  changed  by  mther  Moses  or  Christ; 
though  they  were  explained,  perfected  and 
emb^ed.  For  in  this  same  matter  of 
marriage,  the  account  Moses  has  given  us 
in  the  second  chapter  of  Genesis  of  the 
first  marriage,  was  previous  to  the  time 
both  of  Moses  and  of  Christ,  and,  which  is 
well  worth  noting  from  the  outset,  was 
prevk)us  likewise  to  the  fall  of  the  first 
man.  Tet  it  is  Moses  who  hands  down 
this  fundamental  law  of  humanity,  as  pro- 
mulgated by  Adam  befcnre  his  fall,  that  a 
man  and  his  wife  should  be  "  two  in  one 
flesh ;"  and  the  advent  of  Christianity  had 
no  other  effect  than  that  of  confirming  it 
wii&  more  solemn  and  unalterable  sanc- 
tioBS.  We  may  say  the  same  of  all  other 
precepts  ci  the  moral  law,  and  of  the  veiy 
method  in  which  the  giver  of  the  old  Law 
and  Ihi^  Founder  of  the  Gospel  announced 
their  respective  missions;  each  showing 
tiieir  ess^itial  unity  with  the  dispensations 
precedm^,  wlulst  Socialists,  on  the  con- 
trary, without  precursive  prophesy  or 
theoretic  continmty  with  the  progress  of 
civilisation  hitherto,  would  abohsh  the 
fundamental  principles  of  our  actual  so- 
ciety in  favor  of  a  scheme  hitherto  at  least 
unheard  of. 

But  some  of  the  more  moderate  or  more 
timid  of  the  Associationists,  deny  that  their 
schemes  require  the  abolition  of  the  family, 
and  they  will  urge  that  in  their  plans, 

E revision  is  even  made  for  its  continuance. 
El  answering  this  plea,  it  will  be  well  to 
keep  in  mind  that  on  this  and  kindred  sub- 
jects there  has  been  no  small  dispute  in 
the  bosom  of  the  associations  themselves. 
The  remnant  of  Christian  doctrine  and 
sentiment  that  some  of  their  members  had 
taken  with  them  into  their  new  relation- 
ships proved  sufficiently  strong  to  affect 
them  with  horror  at  the  subsequent  steps 
of  their  leaders.  Hence  the  schism  be- 
tween Bazard  and  Enfantin,  among  the 
Saint  ^monians.  Bazard  and  Rodngues 
beinff  themselves  husbands  and  fathers, 
could  not  brook  the  unblushmg  projects 
of  their  so-called  "  Supreme  Fathet  ¥^- 
fantin.  Differences  not  \ui!i[i^^  \iv<^  ^^^ 
appeared  for  years  paat  acnoTL^  >>;i^^o' 
/  naiteBi  but  aa  they  Yiave  mn^^V^^^ 
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in  print,  we  may  pass  tliom  by.  The  first 
step,  then,  in  our  eeneral  answer  will  be : 
that  we  hare  to  oo  with  ibe  enunciated 
principles  of  the  leaders  who  have  given 
name  and  cxisteuce  to  the  various  parties. 
We  cannot  accept  the  dilutions  and  trans- 
formations that  certain  followers  of  a  party 
may  insist  on  as  the  true  explication  of 
their  master's  meaning,  and  this  least  of  all, 
when  snoheipUoalions  serve  only  loconf use 
instead  of  simplify  the  principles  involved. 
To  take  the  case  in  point  for  an  example. 
Charles  Fourier,  who  is  set  forth  by  bis 
follower,  sometimes  as  the  author  of  H 
new  revela^on  and  sometimes  as  the  dis- 
uorercr  of  a  new  science,  promulgated  a 
ceit&ia  theory  for  the  re-organization  of 
society.  This  theory  is  founded  ou  sun- 
dry imaginary  principles  of  cosmogony, 
psychology,  and  harmony,  which  are  in  a 
measure  peculiar  to  himself.  If  they  be 
&]se,  or  rather  if  they  be  not  indisputably 
proved  true,  nothing  can  be  buift'  upon 
them,  and  the  very  namo  of  Fourierism, 
Kg  fi  system,  must  eeosc.  But  if  they  be 
assumed  as  true,  there  are  certain  results 
in  social  and  moral  life  that  ore  their  rig- 
orous consequences.  These  results,  it  is 
true,  ftbocli  the  common  Bentiment  of  the 
pubhc,  nnd  causae  thu  rcjeclion  with  hor- 
ror of  the  princijiles  whence  they  flow, 
even  by  those  who  may  not  be  competent 
to  the  tinaiysis  of  ontological  formularies 
or  to  the  detection  of  their  philo^phioal 
poison.  But  we  claim  the  protection  of 
ilii-  iiri.il  i!)-jijm.  excitedby  the  tendency 
:l],  ...  -         iiii  in  behalf  of  existing 

iii-  ■    ..    '    ii\   no   means   nllow  to 

th'..;i-i-  iiii'  j'l'iifjje  of  cloaking  the 
corieluiiits  of  ihtir  system  till  they  have 
first  contaminated  the  community  with  the 
iinperceived  venom  of  their  error,  by  pre- 
sentmg  il  under  amiable  profesKJons  and 
palliated  names.  Looking  thus  honest 
therefore,  at  Socialism,  we  are  ready 
show  that  in  any  of  its  phases,  it  must  e  d 
in  the  utter  decomposition  of  society,  and 
the  brutahring  of  llie  human  race. 

In  order  to  present  in  the  fairest  man 
ner  the  haacs  of  Fourier's  plan,  wc  shall 
give  so  much  of  it  as  we  here  have  need 
of,  in  Mr.  Godwin's  words,  in  the  "  Popu- 
lar View"  already  referred  to : — 

"Fonrier  found  that  aUraclionMid  TP5'a\a\on\ 
weiB  the  two  principal  laws  by  wbw^i  \.\\e  Cita- 


tor  governs  the  world ;  sniJ  in  order 
complete  knowledge  of  ihe«a  laws,  1 
to  study  Blmalttinoously  tho  highest 
orders  of  creation  in  the  universe. 
ered  the  Etara  as  the  highest  order  c 
mankind  aa  the  middle  term,  »nd  ] 
orders  of  creation  as  the  lowest  step  i 
He  supposed  th«.t  there  must  be  oe 
ral  laws  of  unity  common  lo  theae  I 
of  existence,  or  it  would  be  imposnb 
to  compose  one  harmonious  whol 
hoped  that  by  studying  all  that  wai 
the  positive  sciences  concerning  tbei 
discover  the  natuml  laws  of  con 
which  bind  Ihem  together  in  unit 
nily.  His  principal  lever  in  then 
covery  was  a  sort  ol  algebraical  i 
by  which  he  supposed  thai  every  la 
common  to  any  two  of  tliedC  tern 
conmion  to  the  third;  and  he  oever 
uny  brancEi  of  study  until  he  had 
those  principles  of  nature  which  ws 
to  the  mediuni  and  to  the  two  extre 
30,  21. 

"  He  resolved ;"  "  He  considei 
supposed;"  "He  hoped!"  Tl 
the  scientific  principles  of  Fouri 
covery."  He  rttohtd  lo  becoi 
cicnt,  and  as  the  first  step  he  re; 
authority  which  had  taught  mai 
he  knows  of  "  the  higher  and  '. 
ders  of  creation."  Hr  consider 
of  the  viatfrial  world  as  ■'  ihc  h 
der ;"  the  stars  as  more  noble,  r 
in  the  scale  of  being,  rooi'e  di' 
man,  whose  special  glory  the  Chi 
ligion  had  taught  us  is  to  have  b 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  to  h 
preferred  before  any  other,  for 
ance  which  was  consummated 
God  and  his  creatures  in  the  Ii 
of  the  Eternal  Word.  He  supp 
tain  ■■  orders"  as  the  true  seriet 
perfect  complex  of  the  universe, 
the-e  were  all  and  in  all  their  j 

m   m  u    wh  nd  subject 

m  n      w       f  u         '     "  He   A< 
by        d      g  a         a    was  knon 
(     phy     ai)  sciences," 
p    w      m  ea        by  gcner^ 

p  n   p  h     Js  wtonian  pi 

hi:  hofird  lo  Ttsohe,  coiuader  an 
them  applicable  to  all  orders  of 
highest  as  the  lowest,  spiritual 

These  being  the  substrata  of 
1  "  *t\CTVcft','    "Se    ■proceeded    tP 
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othesis,  and  among  the  rest  the 
ioms,"  which  in  their  turn  were  to 
port  the  practical  part  of  his  system, 
n  was  the  fancy  of  imiversal  interlock- 
series ;  an  idea  borrowed  from  music, 

which  he  extended  to  planetary 
Ids  alike,  and  to  all  the  inclinations 

attractions  of  the  human  soul ;  which 
,  with  deeper  truth  than  its  advocates 
lit,  are,  in  the  societary  system,  resolved 
ply  into  pasHons,  He  supposed  again. 
Dips  upon  each  of  these  passions 
Afired  as  the  gamut  of  a  harpsichord, 
1  Key-notes,  major  and  minor  modes, 
rps  and  flats,  and  the  full  musical  nota- 

;  and  susceptible  of  the  symphonies  of 
ds,  fifths  and  octaves.  In  this  system 
passions,  or  rather  the  same,  are  to  be 
id  in  each  planet,  and  in  its  individual 
ibitants ;  for  the  soul  of  man,  he  teaches 
is  but  a  parcel  or  atom  of  the  plane- 
r  soul.  These  passions  are  to  the 
iber  of  twelve.  Five  are  attributed 
the  five  senses  respectively,  and  are 
ed  seniual;  the  rest  belong  to  the 
I,  and  are  divided  into  four  affective, 

three  distributive.  The  former  are 
ndshipf  ambition,  love  and  family  affec- 
,;  the  latter,  which  are  also  called 
kanicaU  are,  in  the  unintelligible  cant 
he  school,  the  cabalisle,  the  papillonne, 

the  composite.  Tlie  last  is  the  blind 
.tement,  or  ecstacy,  consequent  on  the 
tting  of  two  or  more  pleasures,  one  of 

bodv,  the  other  of  the  mind,  and  is 
jrinciple  of  accord.     The  cabaliste  is 

taste  for  intrigue,  <fec.,  and  is  the 
.dple  of  discord,  which,  strangely 
agh,  is  as  essential  in  the  state  of  har- 
y,  as  is  the  other.  The  papillonne, 
48  name  (butterfly)  indicates,  is  the 
S  for  change,  for  variety,  for  contrasted 
ilions. 

Cere  we  must  entreat  our  readers'  pa- 
ae,  as  we  feel  the  need  of  it  ourselves, 
^  exposition  of  the  science  of  Fourier- 
These  details  have  a  direct  import- 
»  in  obtaining  a  just  view  of  practical 
iilism.  The  twelve  passions  cnumera- 
^ake  up  the  entire  soul  of  Fourier's 
»  As  to  what  we  have  been  accus- 
^  to  hearing  called  by  the  name  of 
ions — hatred,  desire,  aversion,  joy, 
J^w,  hope,  (fee. ;  or  again,  pride,  ava- 
1^  sloth,  envy,  iealousj,  d^c,  lirc. — no  I 
fek>n  i^  wade  of  tbem,  or  we  are  told,  j 


though  without  any  proof,  that  they  are 
efifects  of  some  of  Fourier's  twelve,  and 
are  produced  by  the  obstacles  that  the 
latter  meet  in  attaming  their  end.  But  in 
what  manner  it  can  be  shown  that  pride 
or  avarice,  or  sloth,  are  thus  in  all  in- 
stances  called  into  being,  or  by  the  action 
of  which  of  the  twelve,  or  its  repression, 
we  are  not  told.  If  it  be  objected  that 
metaphysicians,  with  whom  the  whole 
subject  of  the  passions  has  proved  a 
boundless  field  for  discussion,  have  not 
followed  one  another  in  their  enumeration 
of  the  emotions  to  which  this  name  has 
been  attributed,  it  may  be  conceded  that 
the  name  and  number  of  the  passions  is, 
in  a  sense,  arbitrary.*^  But  this  is  not  the 
prominent  and  real  error.  What  condemns 
his  arrangement  of  the  passions  is,  that  he 
makes  them  constitute  the  entire  soul  of 
man ;  that  he  makes  them  include  and 
govern  all  other  parts  of  the  being.  In 
this  from  Pythagoras  to  Aristotle,  from 
Aristotle  to  Aquinas,  from  Aquinas  to 
Leibnitz  and  Bacon,  and  from  their  days 
to  his  own,  Fourier  would  find  no  coun- 
tenance from  philosophy,  if  we  except 
such  shallow  sophistry  as  was  put  forth 
by  the  pantheistical  naturalists  who  were 
his  cotcmporaries,  and  from  whom  he  in 
effect  gleaned  his  ideas.  But  their  specu- 
lations could  be  proved  as  false  in  physi- 
ology as  in  morals. 

We  cannot  tiike  up  the  twelve  passions 
of  Fourier  to  criticise  them  in  det.iil ;  but 
let  any  one  possessed  of  right  principles 
and  accustomed  to  reflection  review  the 
enumeration  of  them  we  have  given,  and 
he  will  imderstand  sufficientlv  the  en  or- 
mity  of  such  an  idea  of  man.  It  makes 
him  a  mere  animated  atom  of  the  globe 
he  inhabits,  subjected  to  irresistible  attrac- 
tions, and  therefore  stripped  of  free  will, 
and  without   any  personal   intelligence — 


•  It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  the 
number  and  titles  laid  d9Wn  bv  Aristotle  have  ever 
been  bettered  by  alteration.    \le  redact* s  the  pas- 
sions to  eleven — love,  hatred,  desire,  averi*ion,  joy 
or  delight,  sorrow,  hoi»e,  despair,  presumption,  fear, 
anger :  and  ^^t.  Thomas  Aquinas,  adopting  these, 
cliiKsified  the  first  six  as  amrupi&rible^  becanbe  they 
de|)end  simply  on  the  presence  or  absence  (^t*  their 
objects,  ana  desire   (concupiscentia)   prevaiU  \ti. 
tliem  ;  and  the  last  five  he  cwUed  irniciWc  VAtixow?, 
because,  added  to  the  preaetvce  ot  a\>s€v\c.c  \il  >>^' 
objeciy  there  is  some  difficuUy  ot  oV^>^v«ic\c  vo  ^v> 
mount  which  appeals  to  an^et  ox  coui^s^^e.    '^^ 
division  prevailed  in  the  &choo\s. 


es& 
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for  we  cannot  consider  Ibat  as  intellect, 
which  is  but  the  inslniment  of  natural  de- 

And  yet  Fourier  persuaded  himself  that 
miin  was  such ;  he  cenlemplated  him  as 
Bueh,  when  he  formed  the  project  of  group- 
ing the  membeTB  of  the  human  fnmily  in 
his  new  formed  associationB.  His  was 
professedly  a  passional  arrangemtnl.  He 
chained  it  as  a  fault  on  Chnstianity  that 
it  tanght  the  necessity  of  repressing  the 
passions  and  inclinations  of  nature,  that  it 
had  imposed  habits  of  self-restnunt,  and 
mortification  of  the  desires  of  the  fl{«h. 
And  he  proclaimed  it  as  tLe  sum  and 
essence  of  his  doctrine  and  discovery  that : 

AlTRAOTIOKfl    ABS    rHOPOMIONAL    TO    DES- 

nniEs.  That  man  has  but  to  throw  him- 
aelf  unhesitatingly  upon  the  attractions  that 
solicit  him,  to  toUow  his  bent  or  bents 
which  way  soever,  or  however  far  they 
may  lead  him,  in  order  to  attain  his  true 
destiny  and  to  fut£l  his  misdon.  Is  it  ne- 
osssary,  after  the  mere  enunciaUon  of  such  a 
proposition,  to  go  into  the  discussion  as  to 
whether  man,  being  such  as  we  know  him, 
and  such  as  all  time  and  all  iustitutiona 
bare  proved  him,  and  such  as  oil  revealed 
religions,  have  pronoanced  him,  can  exist 
in  any  sncioty  where  notions  liVe  these  shall 
be  instilled  into  him,  and  shall  not  drag 
down  to  irreclaimable  ruin  the  whole  struc- 
ture of  human  existence  ?  In  contradic- 
tion with  authority  and  with  facts,  Fourier 
treats  of  human  passions,  which  he  never- 
theless makes  the  only  motives  of  the  soul, 
as  if  they  were  the  keys  of  an  organ,  slecp- 
ii;g  in  a  perpetual  calm  till  the  hand  of  the 
master  of  music  shall  touch  them  softly  or 
with  emphasis,  protracting  or  cutting  short 
their  sound.  We  will  not  say  how  much 
there  is  in  this  fatal  to  his  doctrine  of  uni- 
versal analogy,  or  how  much  of  confusion 
in  itself.  Does  he  not  make  the  keys  of 
the  jiassions  JsJ/'-Qioving,  and  even  carry- 
ing away  with  them  llie  soul  on  wliicli 
they  act  ?  Wliere  then  is  their  analogj' 
with  the  keys  of  an  organ,  that  are  mute 
till  the  muMcian  touches  them  ?  But  sup- 
pose that  the  passional  keys  are  also  mute 
till  the  presiding  genius  shall  call  them  out. 
Suppose  the  world  Fourierizcd,  and  the 
oiiiniarch,  or  one  of  ihe  dou:orch», 


that  the  sounds  he  is  about  to  draw  ieinh 
from  the  various  keys  will  be  tlw  same 
that  he  produced  one  half  hour  before; 
but  what  security  has  the  Pourieriie  that 
the  persons  composing  his  diapason  sbatf 
not  meanivhile  have  eixperienced,  one  is 
increase,  and  another  a  dimisution,  fi 
energy  and  intensity,  according  to  the 
caprice,  or  the  variety  of  the  passiofl  in  j 
the  subject  ?  I 

So  much,  then,  for  the  muacal  aoalagr,  I 
which  is  so  necessary  a  part  of  Fourier  •  I 
plan ;  and  we  might  conclude  alreadr  by  I 
saying,  so  much  also  for  the  harmoara  I 
the  passions  so  unblushisgly  assumed  ■  K 
certam,  in  the  proposed  associations.  Yd  h 
as  the  exorbitant  and  untrue  imaginatm  H 
of  Fourier  did  not  intend  b  is  theory  of  tk  M 
passions  to  remain  as  on  idle  spocnli^M  ffl 
but  made  it  the  very  life  and  essence  cfAt  n 
system  he  proposed  to  construct  ia  otf  m 
ward  society,  we  cannot  be  too  explidl '» n\ 
pointing  out  its  errors.  The  dtinial  i^llri 
liberty  to  the  human  will  is  in  nowise  socr  m 
dental  to  the  rest  of  the  plan,  hut,  oo^ll 
contrary,  is  one  of  its  fuiidametitai  jrai  Hkt 
pies.  For  if  we  leave  ia  each  IndrnMlftg 
of  the  human  race  the  poirfir  of  claafcB^ 
or  rejecting,  of  following  or  resistiiig  VpS 
various  attractions  that  solicit  him.  il*  p~* 
will  he  an  end  of  this  necessary  hamMV  ra^ 
Indeed,  in  an  association  such  as  Footf  1^^ 
imagines,  personality  seems  itself  s  OP^j 
tradiction,  as  the  theory  re<iuirei  AUH  ^ 
what  are  called  persons  should  be  inc^p^ 
ble  of  occupying  any  place  or  foUowii^  jfc  c« 
bent  but  the  one  that  destinj-  has.  ofrii^p^a 
measured  out  for  them.  We  findfJ^rT. 
striking  example  in  matters  of  /o«r.  •Hp^ifT 
he  classes  as  one  of  the  afftetiee  pewf^ht^^ 
it  is  clear  that  he  considei^  each  inuO  ."^a 
woman  as  swayed  and  controlled  byLMk'  .ji 
ticular  phase  of  this  passion.  It  ■  j^P  ^ 
in  the  abstract  and  not  in  the  coocnlt^Bki  i 
he  dreams  of,  when  he  supposes  iti^Prxx 
operate  in  harmony,  and  he  fartlieri^Vrxja 
poses  that  it  is  this  abstract  phase  ''^p^T  ' 
IS  to  carry  each  one  to  the  group  *^<^K  **" 
properly  belongs,  and  that  there  <'^H~**' 
find  its  satisfaction  without  any  cooUSI^^i  u 
But  how  different  will  the  real  pMOiii^pcAMi 
the  real  group  prove  from  the  magii^^rfa 
In  the  farmer  it  will  be  love  in  the  ttJKH  t« 
ftw.\,"«ftV  sNjaY  the  mdividual.     TttfT" 


urr/ts,  to  propose  a  symp'ticmY  uponattni 

particular   passion'.     When  Ae  m\is\ftW»\'*'^^:i';^\'\-^*^\ft^'^'>^«Ji*&\K'U'ironMfc' 
sif.s  down  to  his  inatvumetW,  he  wcfetVimX  \^ '^^'^  v-oti  \«s,  \«.to.  ■)»i»^A' 
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jother  man.  Yet  in  all  the  cases  that 
oat  arise  from  these  various  attractions, 
ere  wiU  he  no  jarring,  no  awaking  of  the 
ksnons  of  envy,  jealousy,  grief,  or  hatred ! 
>r  Fourier  attributes  these  to  the  •  u6rer- 
pe  ofdier,  as  only  arising  from  the  faults 
the  present  civilization.  In  the  har- 
ony  of  Fourierism,  forsooth,  either  no 
ro  men  will  ever  love  the  same  woman, 
'  the  mutual  knowledge  of  this  affection 
U  never  excite  any  other  emotion  than 
36  of  complacency  in  the  breasts  of  each ! 

*  to  vary  the  case:  either  death  will 
elf  be  forever  abrogated  by  men  turning 
mrierites,  (which  has  not  quite  been 
lerted  as  yet — at  least  in  its  absolute 
m,)  or,  when  the  wife,  the  mother,  or 
)  child  dies,  it  will  so  happen,  as  a  law 
nature,  that  at  the  same  moment  the 
action  of  the  friends  of  such  an  one 
rards  her  will  have  been  fully  satisfied, 
1  will  then  turn  away  cheerfully  to  form 
w  relationships.  Truly,  this  new  science 
luld  be  wonderful  were  it  not  absurd. 
It  is  here  that  we  should  properly  treat 

detail  of  Fourier's  doctrme  respecting 
B  intercourse  of  the  sexes.  But  as  this 
always  a  delicate  subject,  so  in  respect 
Socialism,  and  to  Fourier's  principles  in 
irticular,  we  doubt  whether  even  the  ad- 
liitage  of  overwhelming  his  abominable 
nrtem  ^^ith  a  torrent  of  public  indignation 
■old  compensate  for  defiling  our  pages 
■d  the  English  language  with  a  bare 
i^tal  of  the  outrages  that  he  proposes 
ai  only  against  Christian  morals  but 
punst  the  modesty  which  man  has 
tterto  been  found  to  cherish  even  in  the 
tobarous  and  savage  states.  Our  pen 
Bises  the  task,  and  we  confine  ourselves 
-  generalities.  As  we  have  seen,  it 
Fourier's  general  principle  that  man's 
pe  destiny  is  to  follow  all  the  attractions 
If  his  nature ;  and  he  avows  it  as  one  of 

*  legitimate  results,  that  as  there  should 
■■  groups  of  vestals  in  his  association  to 
pMfy  the  passion  or  attraction  for  chas- 
k^,  so  there  must  be  groups  and  series  for 
"Hntry  and  mock  sentiment ;  and  so  on 

n  to  lower  and  lower  groups,  even  to  the 
mm^^ante9  and  bayculeres,  for  whom  he  has 
rved  a  place  of  honor  and  consideration, 
to  this  the  instability  of  marriages, 
ih  he  makes  depend  on  the  temporary 
ice  of  the  united  pair,  who  are  free  to  I 
trorced  and  re-married  JadeSaiteljr,  (if  j 


it  be  not  a  scandal  to  apply  the  term  mar- 
riage to  such  unions,)  and  what  a  picture 
does  it  present  of  the  morals  of  Fourier- 
ism !  We  cannot  better  illustrate  it  than 
by  a  passage  from  a  report  made  by  a 
converted  Saint  Simonian  of  a  dispute  be- 
tween Enfantin,  the  "  Supreme  Father"  of 
Saint  Simonism,  and  two  of  his  revolted 
children  who  had  declared  their  intention 
of  withdrawing  from  him  "and  from  his 
doctrine,  which  at  bottom  was  nothing  else 
than  a  hideous  promiscuity." 

CamoL — ^^**Yonr  doctrine  is  the  maldng  a 
rule  of  adultery.' 

EnfarUin. — '*  *  This  doctrine  will  never  lead 
to  adultery ;  adultery  exists  only  because  one 
nature  is  crushed  by  another,  for  which  it  has 
no  attraction.  The  ideas  that  I  advance,  on  the 
contrary,  will  prevent  adultery.' 

Dugiel. — "^  *  It  is  true  there  will  be  no  more 
adultery,  for  vice  will  be  legitimaiised,  reduced 
to  rule.  It  is  in  this  sense  only  that  you  can 
say  there  will  be  no  more  adultery.  You  your- 
self can  judge  that  it  is  so,  if  you  Tiare  studied 
the  gejteral  principles  on  which  all  these  ideas 
restr"* 

And  it  is  to  the  study  of  these  very 
principles  that  we  would  earnestly  invite 
the  candid  among  tne  Socialists,  if  it  might 
be,  but  at  any  rate,  we  demand  such  an 
examination  on  the  part  of  persons  not 
identified  with  Socialist  theories,  and  to 
whose  opinion,  whether  with  reason  or 
not,  weight  may  be  attached,  before  they 
venture  to  speculate  as  to  the  permissi- 
bihty  or  the  innocency  of  Fourierism  in 
any  shape,  or  with  any  amount  of  modifi- 
cations. Every  odious  abomination  of  Com- 
munism that  has  been  charged  on  Fourier- 
ism is  a  legitimate  consequence  of  the  first 
principles  of  the  latter  system,  and  would 
mevitably  follow  quick  upon  the  reduction 
of  the  Socialist  theory  to  practice.  Socialists 
substitute  aggregations  of  the  race  as  the 
basis  of  civil  fife,  instead  of  the  marriage, 
or  family  relation,  which  God  made  the 
basis,  and  which  their  highest  pretension 
is  but  to  tolerate  as  a  phase  in  association. 
And  into  this  association  are  to  be  invited 
men  and  women,  to  whom  it  is  to  be  said : 
"  You  are  now  deUvered  from  the  re- 
straints of  civilization,  which  are  evil; 
henceforth  your  passioiia  at<i  \.o  \i^  ^wxt 
only  guides,  and  the  sa\.vsia<i\!\ow  ol  \>a«vs: 

•  Religloa  Si.  Svmoaienae,  v*  ^* 
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j'our  inheritan  enter  with   Beal 

upon  your  in.  i  act  yourselves 

out!"     When  —  sd  intentions  of  a 

^ven  set  of  lo  establish  such 

associations,  t  IcHte  and  act  on 

such  prin  •       ention  is  it  neces- 

sary to  p__,  i.j  J        uations  they  may 

attempt  of  infaniuuS  crimes !     What 

umbarrsssEucut  are  men  of  scDse,  and  who 
believe  at  least  in  natural  virtue,  to  feel  at 
the  reclamatioas  of  Fourierites  that  their 
^  fouzider — "  the  true  Teacher,  whoseaystem 
fulfils  uU  the  asDirations  of  the  past"* — 
has    "resolved,"    has   "considered,"   has 
"  supposed,"  has  "  ho"  '  " -i-Bt  '■ 
siona  thus  fomented  w 
in  perfect  harmony  - 
with  the  universe !  u 

the  mission  of  such  p.vipi^^i        -  — 
horreace,  whatever  may  be  iheu  »ppfl 
amiability,  for  we  know  its  tendencies;  uuu 
liave  good  reason  to  dialnist  its  source 

la  vain,  with  other  Fourierit"" 
Godwin  repeats  to  us  that  it  is  "< 
practical  lide  of  Fourier's  doctrint 
is  universally  adopted  and  ilefendeu  „, 
the  whole  school  of  Soeietary  Refonuera ; 
and  that  the  doctrines  "  of  Customs,  Be- 
liefs, &C,.,"  that  shock  the  moral  sense  of 
mankind  now,  ■'  are  to  bu  accepted  or  re- 
jected by  the  cencralions  of  the  future, 
atcording  to  lie  light  which  time  and 
in \ea ligation  may  throw  upon  them," 
For  only  six  lines  before,  he  has  acknowl- 
edged ;  ■■  It  is  obvious  that  Law,  Govern- 
ment, Manners,  (Morals,)  and  Iteligion, 
would  III!  be  more  or  less  affected  by  a 
anitiiry  ngiiae  of  Industry,  as  they  would 
all  be  injluew.ed  lo  bri)ig  themsthes  tinder 
ilie  operation  of  tome  unilayy  law  ;"t — ^I'is 
law  lieing  pantlielsm,  materialism,  or  a 
jumble  of  both.  We  have  found  it  diffi- 
cult, here,  to  persuade  oiu'selvea  that 
delusion  itself  can  have  so  blinded  the 
eyes  of  such  theorists,  as  that  they  should 
not  have  been  aware  that  they  were  making 
imc  of  a  trick  insteftd  of  an  argument.  But 
in  the  pamphlet  from  which  we  have  just 
quoted,  there  prevails  such  a  cynicism  in 
respect  to  all  religion,  whether  natural  or 
revealed,  and  to  all  the  doctrines  Ihat  the 
clTeel  ul"  Christian  teaohjug  lias  domiciled 
ill  lite  public  mind,  that  to  trifle  or  be^le 

p.\6. 


in  such  matters  must  appear  lo  its  authiir 
an  excusable  diversion.  To  show  that  «e 
arc  not  judging  rashly  in  this  ptMot,  we 
will  cite  a  passage  from  his  memcnr  of 
one  whom  he  styles  a  "  social  Brchil«ct," 
and  "  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men 
that  ever  lived  " — being  no  Other  than 
Robert  Dale  Owen,  of  Lanark.  Aft*r  re- 
counting his  eai'lier  progress,  Mr.  Godwip 
continues ; — 

"  But  while  bla  popularity  ivaa  al  its  dccid.tK 

ran  foul  of  tlie  breakers.     Before  Ihi«,  ha  hiil 

nnt  developed  his  opinions  on  the  Butiiertof  i» 

li|[ion  and  politics,  satisfying   bimscir  with  t 

tderation  of  creeds  and  paitias.    Ife 

had  been  to  orgnniEe   laboi ;  he  rww 

<-ituui(  tJie  crilicUoi  of  chort^  and  atttt^ 

ly  s^cusetl  all  existing  relipoM  d 

and  iinpol£nc« ;  he  denied  the  penm- 

sibility  of  the  iadividoal,  whu»«dsi<^ 

id,  was  controlled  exclusively  hy  wci- 

!ie  argnod  thai  all  systems  of  rtfcim. 

n  those  which   looked  loa  reronnaf 

.Lv        circumBtanees,  must  inevitably  tndio 

ijuftuLD,  Oppression,  and  nusery." 

It  would  seem  that  Fouiierites  li 
keep  off  the  reefs,  b^  continuing  '"V  A 
the  exclusive  profeasion  of  "orgnaf  i| 
labor,"  and  holding  in  abeyance  tlie  i#C 

of  their  doctrines.  But  our  object  in  till  ft 
citation  was  to  anim.idvert  on  the  foilot- 1 
ing  analysis  of  Owen's  principles,  whicii^ 
presented  to  us  as  complete: — 

"  His  errors  are  the  denial  of  persona!  m 
sihillty,  and  the  dnctrine  of  common  mf 
which'  we  hold  to  be  utterly  untenable  in  «!. 
mcnt,   radically    defeclive  in   morals,  uO| 
courHf,  extremely  pernicious  to  society. 
our  limits  will  not  allow  us  (o  diseasi  iImM 
ter. 

"  Hin  truths  are,  or  rather  his  servicatM 
been,  that   he  baa  tanght   momliMs  «id  ( 
world  Ibe  important,  almoet  vital,  inflwr" 
ofltwardcircumslancesupon  inwardw 
and  happiness.     He  may  l>e  called  the  i\ 
ofCirc        ■ 


So,  in  Mr.  Godwin's  estimation,  it  v) 
error  in  Robert  Dale  Owen,  that  he  'J 
dertook  the  criticism  of  church  ai 
that  "  he  openly  accused  all  eiistiog 
ions  of  falsehood  imd  impolenct-;' 
agam  It  was  his  crowning  exc«Uca 
he  laid  dowD  "  reform  of  outward  ( 
f\a.w;^«,"  that  is  to  th«  contaBp^ 


"■£ii^-i«-Sw 


rv»-^«- 
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negative  toleration '  of  creeda 
" — as  the  great  end  and  aim 
opists.  This  is  explicit,  and  it 
laerstand  the  true  character  of 
which  avows  such  sentitnents. 
I  of  the  Fourierites  to  separate 
sal  from  the  practical  side  of 
.  fails  in  justice.  They  should 
I  the  first  place  that  with  their 
ictice  and  theory  were  alike 
f,  which,  despite  the  talent  and 
it  have  heen  wasted  on  the 
never  heen  able  to  be  realized, 
apart  from  this  fatal  defect, 
ay  that  they  do  not  necessarily 
3ived  doctrines  in  morals  and 
ause  their  school  contemplates 
strial  organization/'  they  are 
lother  fallacy.  If  they  con- 
ke  organization  o^  labor  m  sub- 
)  received,  conservative,  Chris- 
)ns,  their  plea  would  have  some 
lut  we  owe  them  small  thanks 
lusive  devotion  to  **  industrial 
/'  when  we  have  learned  that 
it  makes  a  negation  of  the  old 
i  morals ;  because  it  exalts 
erests  to  the  place  of  first 
and  makes  material  •*  or- 
the  "unitary  rule  of  opera- 
aw,  government,  morals,  and 

subjects  all  things  to  material 
nd  in  this  keeps  up  its.agree- 
ts  twin-brother  St.  Simonism. 
led  "  religion  "  expressed  its 
acteristics  in  the  name  of  its 
Mil  publication — the  Produc- 
le  score  of  writers  who  con- 
ts  columns,  with  a  Single  ex- 
lied  themselves  almost  entirely 
I  or  material  points  of  view, 
ion  was  a  distinguished  St. 
ugustus  Comte,  who  systema- 
18  co-laborers  had  done.  But 
which  alone  was  found  to 
one  which  should  essay  to 
they  called  moral  and  politi- 
co the  scale  of  physical  sci- 
I  latter  of  course  were  consid- 
lief  importance.  When  there- 
oorierites  profess  to  devote 
9xclusively  to  the  organization 
is  not  at  all  from  acquiescence 
and  TcHgious  principles  which  I 
wd  in  force,  but  because  such  \ 


a  commencement  is  their  natural  and  obvi- 
ous point  of  departure. 

But  so  sorely  as  they  ever  find  room  for 
the  development  of  then:  principles,  (and 
they  must  either  develop  or  pensh,)  they 
will  find,  that  they  have  left  a  great  vdd  in 
their  system,  and  that  they  "have  neg- 
lected one  of  the/aee«  of  naiwe,  and  that 
the  most  noble  and  most  beauUfnl  of  its 
faces — ^that  of  love,  or  of  woman"  This 
was  the  case  also  in  the  St.  Simonian 
"  family,"  or  "  religion,"*  to  which  Fou- 
rierism  bears  so  close  a  resemblance  that 
the  history  of  the  former  might  serve  at 
once  as  an  accoimt  and  a  prophecy  of  the 
latter.  We  have  just  said  that  at  its  first 
organization,  this  sect  devoted  itself  to  the 
development  of  what  they  termed  ponHve 
ideas  on  labor  and  the  organization  of  In- 
dustry. But  those  who  in  the  end  proved 
themselves  the  true  heirs  of  the  "family  " 
and  retained  its  name,  were  organized  but 
a  short  time  on  the  industrial  basis,  ere 
they  complained  of  this  "too  exclusive 
attention  to  positive  and  material  ques- 
tions." They  said  that  the  religion  of  the 
Productives,  (as  the  conductors  of  the 
journal  called  Le  Producteur  were  styled,) 
was  imperfect,  being  fitted  only  for  men, 
but  that  to  be  true  it  must  embrace  women 
and  men.  Then  the  Producteur  was  su- 
perseded by  the  OrganisaJeur,  a  great  dis- 
play was  made  of  the  rehabilitdtion  of  the 
religious  sentiments,  of  conscience^  of  per- 
sonal revelation,  and  inspiration  ;  finally,  by 
the  "  appeal  to  woman  "  the  "  family  be- 
came and  took  the  name  of  a  "  reUgion." 
And  what  was  that  religion?  It  is  an 
entire  subject  by  itself,  but  if  we  had  space 
to  discuss  it,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
it  was  from  the  first  involved  wholly,  and 
therefore  a  legitimate  development  of  the 
fundamental  principles  common  to  all  par- 
tics  of  Socialists.  SociaUsts  are  tolerant 
of  all  dogmas  purely  theological,  because 
they  beheve  in  none,  and  because,  if  their 
general  principles  are  admitted  they  wiU 
in  their  development  root  out  all  remains 

*  Some  of  the  uninitiated  have  supposed  that  the 
name  Saint  Simonians  has  been  given  to  this  sect 
on  account  of  their  havins  canonized  one  Simon, 
who  was  their  founder,  ^r  those  who  are  igno- 
rant of  their  history,  we  think  it  worth  w\x\&  \.o 
mention  that  their  toundet  vi«a  CoumA  Ueturi)  dit 
Saint-Simons  and  that, lhcTeioTe,^\iiv-^\moxi\wA 
was  their  original   uiw\VaUoTi«    \oTkft  \)«loTt6  \\vf 

apotheosis  that  they  did  m«ke  both  of  Savuv^vaxQ 

and  of  his  successoi  Eal^un. 
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of  a  novv  detach'^  lifeless  creed  that 

may  be  yet  U  .he  miods  of  any. 

But  we  are  p"'  not  with  the  prin- 

ciples c^  •*"  tt  with  its  histori- 

cal proj  St.  Simonian  re- 

ligion ivbi  ithout  the  admis- 

»on  of  WuuiB..  rt  in  the  scheme, 

the  terms  of  her  ubiii  ion  needed  to  be 
forthwith  defined,  l,  if  man  is  the  au- 
thor of  his  own  moral  laws,  as  Socialism 
teaches  he  is,  the  samo  pantheistic  princi- 
ple requires  that  woman  should  also  be 
independent,  and  bo  the  author  of  her 
morality.  And  therefore,  when  she  was 
to  be  introduced  to  the  St.  Sin  n  nnm- 
munity,  all  old  laws,  all   anci  "!> 

were  to  be  annulled.     It  woula  ue  ■  ■ 

for  them,  who  were  men,  to  fix  befoi 
the  laws  that  were  to  govern  womun  ; 
that  they  could  do  was  to  call  for  her  uu- 
vent  to  them ;  to  await  the  "  Woman- 
Meuiah,"  to  whom  it  belonged  to  reveal 
the  laws  that  would  be  agreeable  to  her- 
self. 

It  was  justly  remonstrated  by  Julea 
Lechevalier,  who  was  one  of  themselvea, 
that  an  association  should  never  be  form- 
ed in  which  such  questions  should  be  left 
open.  But  in  what  sense  they  were  really 
left  npcn  might  have  been  predicted,  and 
at  any  rale  was  soon  made  evident,  when 
it  was  proclaimed  that  this  Woman  Mei- 
siah  might  probably  be  found  among  the 
publiu  prostitutes  of  Paris,  and  that  such 
an  one  would  be  very  proper  : — 

"  To  inslitute  in  maraU  a.  kind  of  devotion 
a.5  complete  aa  we  (the  diHciples  of  St.  Simon) 
jiave  lione  in  politics.  We  know  not  by  what 
power  of  love  and  of  seduction  she  will  draw 
away  the  adulterer  from  mama^o,  as  we  draw 
away  the  mob  from  the  public  placEs;  .... 
a  free  and  rohintaru  alliance  of  men  and  wo- 
men of  a  higher  order  in  humanity,  we  know 
not  what  new  revelation  will  spring  from  such 
an  union,  but  we  have  faith  that  it  will  take 
place.  .  .  .  Then  will  be  seen  what  hitherto 
has  never  been,  .  .  .  men  and  women  giving 
ikemi'lres  lo  wany  without  ever  ceasing  to  be 
to  one  another,  but  whose  love  on  the  contrary 
would  he  as  a  divine  Banquet,  atigmenling  in 
magniUctnce  by  reason  if  the  number  and  caoke 
of  the  guests," 

And  Knfantin,  their  Supreme  and  dei- 
fieJ  Father,  quickly  followed  up  l.\iisai\o>(ial 
in  language  still  more  plain  ■. — 


to  veil  herself  and  be  silent  in  the  temple.    Her 

leord  and  her  Jlali  are  agreeable  to  God ;  and  1 

if,  like  the  chnrch,  we  eijiect  of  her  modMr,  I 

reserve,  shame,  dehcacy,  propriety,  cnnftuicy,  ' 

firmness,  meditation,  reflection,  contrraplatiaa  I 

even  to  ecatacy,  we  know  also  that  God  bai  ' 

put  in  her  the  love  of  lusory,  of  show,  of  |K(iip,  | 

of  dress,  ....  and  the  dreams  of  an  exciit-  I 

ment  and  eathustasm  wliich  reaob  even  U>  iMd>  I 


Finally,  in  his  public  protest  ia  188^ 
Rodrigues  makes  this  statemeDt: — 

"I  have  sffirmed  that  in  the  Sl  Simmiu 

rimilir  rrfry  child  ihould  he  able  la  kntnc  «•  (WB 

^Inbotin  has  expressed  the  wish  thu 

'one  should  be  cailed  to  explain  bencU 

•lu  uiii      ave  qnestioa." 


Tbf--    disagreeable  details  of  the  pB>- 
Sl.  Sitnooism  cast  a  flood  of  hght 
retereed  doctnnea   of  Fouriettnt. 
the  latter  system,  woman  is  nudt 
ler  place  from  the  first  io  ttle«^ 
>n ;  and,  as  ia  the  earlier  stage*  tf 
1'  nism.  a  sort   of  understaniliBg  it 
pruiessed   that  ber  intercourse   with  lb 
other  sex  is  to  be  limited  to  an  inde&A 
number  of  successive   maniBges  and  A 
Torces.    But  in  this,  again,  like  all  }«(■> 
among  the  St.  Simonians,  Fourier  audlf 
followers  defer  the  normal  adjusimdwuf 
sexual  passion  to  the    future  judgio«i(rf 
woman — after  she  shall  be  duly  edwtd 
for  the  ta.sk  by  a  long  and  full  indulgo* 
of  her  natural  passions,     Jleanwhil*  if 
will  seem  to  grant  to  the  actual  notiou' 
the  subject  of  marriage  some  shado*  of' 
existence,  and  thegraceof  a  gradual; 
morphosis  in  such  proportion  as  opiiu**, 
their  assodations  may  become  rewmcS^I 
a  more  natural  order.     The  apologia*] 
explanations,  nevertheless,  that  biKW] 
given  to  form  even  this  shadow 
upon  analysis,  to  the  /lenxiwion  d  •' 
tinuance  of  such  relation,  so  long  s»* 
tual  and    cxclusivo   attraction  sbiB 
between  the  parties. 

We  will  not  trust  ourselTea  to 
contrast  with  this  social  and  moi^ 
a  portrait  of  what  Christiani^  tua  c 
woman ;  for  should  we  conuu 
theme  we  would  tind  nowhere 
We  should  mther,  and  as  more  gt 
1  wi(  \ilan,  if  we  had    space,  biiw' 


S«a 


'■  We  will  not,  like  Sl,  PauV,  adj  W  -hotomiX 
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noble  eulo^es  that  were  lanHhed,  in  this 
respect,  upon  the  Christian  relimon  by  those 
who  bectune  shocked  at  St.  Simonism  and 
forsook  it,  though  singularly  enough  they 
refused  to  return  to  the  Chnstianity  which 
they  so  admired.  We  would  thus  first 
call  forth  Basard,  for  a  while  the  intimate 
and  highest  associate  of  Enfantin,  to  bear 
testimony  that 

"  Chrietianity,  in  requiring  the  conBent  of 

wcmwn  Bs  ■  necessary  condition  of  her  onion 

with  inan,inaboUehin^  polygamy,  in  coitdemn- 

^    ing  adnltery  equally  in   husband   and  wife,  in 

^    pronouncing'  their  nnion  indisBoluble,  has  pluek- 

_^   ed   woman  from  a  state  of  slavery,  has  made 

_.  her  the  associate  of  maa,  in  one  word,  has 

fbowled  marriage."* 

Socialism  la  never  tired  nor  ashamed  of 

cijiog  out  that  it  alone,  it  first,  is  going 

■^^ .  to  emancipate  woman,  by  making  her  ia- 

dependent  of  man ;    to  emancipate  her, 

.  iRSUii  hy  giving  her  up  to  follow  her  pas- 

'    ^  aons.     And  we  in  answer  could  not  desire 

^  batter  than  to  quote  whole  pagps  from  the 

^pea  of  another  of  the   early  associates  of 

,  the  St.  Simonians ;  one,  however,  who,  like 

'  otbers  of  his  philosophy,  talks  of  Chriati- 

-    asuty  as  beautiful  in  its  time,  but  alas,  quite 

"  irorn  out — quite  dead  !     We  moan  Pierre 

\  ieroui,  in  the  Renue  Independant.     This 

'^  BTJriter   uses  a  language,  whose  confidence 

'  ^iod  noble  force  show  at  once  from  what 

nory  he  lias  borrowed  it,  while  he  as- 

"ia  that  it  is  in  another  manner  that  the 

le  enfranchisement  of  the  sex  is  to  be  ac- 

EBplished  ;  and  that  not  the  indulgence 

bC  the  repression  of  the  passions  is  the 

•toniment   of  her  true  happiness.     It  is 

indifferent  at  what  page  we  open, 

**  let  us  first  hear  him  snyiog  : — 

I>ove  ii  a  form  of  equality  or  of  justice,  the 
y  that  equality  or  justice  is  a  form  of  love. 
^■tianity  gave  equality  to  woman  under  the 
^^  of  love,  in  its  promiped  paradise,  the  wime 
^*^  the  poor,  and  to  the  lowly  in  this  world,  il 
*^^   equality  under  the  form  of  tiie  good*  it 
^^^iimnI  thorn  ia  another."    .... 
B  then,   again,  nothing  U  more 


!     At  the  same  time  .  .  ,  Christianity 
^.—ished  an  equilibrium,  justice,  equality,  l^ 
J  *'g'  to  woman  :  You  are  a  lieing  of  devotion 
oa  love ;  know  that  I  have  for  you  a  recom- 

''tXtcamieot  MonkM,"  dee.,  pmniin  pame.  j 


rie  worthy  oi  yonr  heart.  God  wishes  yoa 
a  eponse ;  yon  shall  be  the  spouse  of  Christ 
Is  it  not  tme,  that  if  you  did  love  upon  earth, 
you  would  know  how  to  love  really ;  that  you 
could  be  faithful ;  that  you  would  undergo  all 
tortures  for  him  yon  loved ;  that  yon  would  die 
for  him  every  momemt  of  vour  life  7  Learn 
then  my  secrel :  .  .  ,  this  Lover  exists,  he  is 
the  greatest;  he  is  the  moat  beautiful ;  he  is 
the  mMt  Divine  of  all,  and  he  wishes  that  yon 
suffer  for  bim.  Keep  only  your  faith  towards 
him,  and  you  shall  one  day  see  him ! 

"  Michael  Angalo,  the  sublime  painter,  trans- 
lated this  thought,  when  he  represented  the 
women  in  his  jLatI  Jiu^metu  as  risiuK  natural- 
ly towards  heaven,  as  the  iron  is  drawn  to> 
wards  the  magnet. 

"  Bat,  to-day  that  this  magnet  that  drew  them 
towards  heaven  is  destroyed,  (i.  e.  in  systems 
like  Fourierism  thai  contemn  supemataral  re- 
ligion,) towards  what  will  you  that  they  gravi- 
tateT" 

Once  more,  after  wading  through  the 
polludona  of  Fourieiism,  let  us  bathe  onr 
inclinations  in  the  aentiments  of  one  who, 
at  least  aa  poet  and  aa  dreamer,  could  con- 
cave thus  of  the  Christian  religion.  Let 
us  Ibten  to  the  ciplanation  of  an  allusion 
which  he  has  just  made  to  the  Last  Judg- 
ment of  Michael  Angelo : — 

"  What  there  is  to  me  mnut  beautiful  in  this 
picture.  .  .  is  the  group  of  women  at  the  right 
of  Chiist,  wlio  VtA  up  themselves  from  the  earth, 
and  mount  towards  heaven,  not  aliHie,  but  car- 
rying men  with  them. 

"  Aa  if  their  sufferings,  ag  women,  had  freed 
I  them  of  the  sluggish  bond  which  liolds  men 
J  down  lo  the  earth,  they  rise  by  their  own 
I  weight,  so  to  say,  towanls  the  heavenly  abode, 
I  without  wings  and  without  angels  to  assist 
j  them.  Nay,  they  themselves  bear  up,  and  help 
I  their  hrollietB  and  lovers  to  ascend.  These, 
leaning  on  their  shoulders  and  on  their  breast, 
indicate  woudcroiinly  well  the  property  that 
these  women  have  to  ascend,  as  a  body  lighter 
than  the  air,  an  aerostat,  for  example,  rises  so 

soon  as  one  has  broken  its  chain It 

seems  to  me  that  the  particular  condition  of 
women  on  earth,  under  the  law  of  Christianity 
is  enproascd  there  with  a  sublime  art.  Subor- 
dination upon  earth,  but  a  redemption  proportion- 
ale  when  the  trumpet  of  the  last  judgment  shall 

"  Marriage  sapposos  heaven  for  corrective. 
.  ,  .  St.  Augustine  ends  a  sermon  on  marriage 
1w  showing  women  that  the  true  mMtw.%e  \« 
that  which  they  are  to  wmttatV  uv  ^a^ewuMi^ 
Jerusalem.  ^1  ChriBbanprieAaW-iBiOTiew 
St.  Augiuttine;  allIiavQ,eaidVo  viQtoKa'.^^ 
upon  earth!  serve  man,  tlij  ^ittel■,^iw!l^x»t^.' 
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spoil  BO  o/  C*"- 

of  love,  by 


sf 


ID  si-rved  I^ban  to 

ve  lliB  very  check 
□ve  of  God  for  Iho 
could  come  a  wo- 
a.  tuid  Chnatiuitir 
9&ys  to  her ;  and 
love,  cries ;  'Not 
,  but  I  nieb  to  saf- 


Such  tlien  is  the  snWtnie  law  of  seU-rfe- 
votion  which  nhriolic  has  taught,  and 
which,  eyen  i'  'tedmnents  of  one 

-who  does  not  baa  been  actunlly 

practised  iip(  .-■•  ■  ■  i 

And  I  have  provea  imu  bL„ 
ism  of  woman  under  the  Ian 
ity  was   thia  wish,  which,  in   ^ 
uttered  by  the  soul  of  St.  Therew 
ellher  to  mifffr  or  to  die."     Thai  is,  .,„  , 
fcr  on  earth  for  the  love  of  heaven,  or  to 
die  that  she  might  love  better  in  hea""" 
But  Socialists  sneer  at  the  love  of  hea 
and  take  away  even  the  possibility  of  iu«c 
on  earth.     For.  as  has  often  been  remark- 
ed, love,  such  as  it  is  understood  in  Chris- 
tian society,  is  no  longer  possible,  when 
the  indisEolnble  sanction  of  marriage  ia 
removed.     We  join  then  with  the  same 
writor  when   he   ciio-^.  "With    wllislin.'ss 
fur  your  law,  and  plensure  for   yt>ur  aim, 
!::q  on,  society  !"     Go  on,  .Socialism  !     Go 
on  P'ouricrism !  "  with  these  two  pilots  you 
cannot  fail  to  find  quietly  the  shipwreck 
yuii  arc  seoking !" 

IJjivini^'  spent  so  much  of  the  space  that 
IV  fci'l  iVce  to  devote  to  this  aubjeel  in 
the  cunsiderationof  the  "  pnictical  side"  of 
Socialism — the  industrial  and  social  reve- 
ries in  wjiich  it  feels  so  strong — it  is  fitting 
now  that  we  advert  in  few  words  to  some 
of  the  more  abstract  principles  of  the  so- 
cietary school.  For  the  theological  no- 
tions of  Fourier,  we  have  to  be  indehled 
principally  to  his  disciples,  as  he  himself 
seems  to  have  announced  scarcely  any  for- 
mal dogmas  of  religion.  But  no  long 
search  into  his  system  is  necessary  to  find 
that  it  is  pantheistic.  "Fourier  says  that 
Man,  hkc  his  Planet,  like  the  Universe, 
like  everything  that  exists,  is  composed  of 
three  Ettmat,  Uncreated,  Indestructible 
Principles."!     Therefore  he  maintains  that 


man,  the  earth,  the  universe,  and  every- 
thing thai  exists,  is  nsaentially  Eternal  and 
Uncreated.  But  these  are  the  ailrihuies 
of  Godhead  and  inconLmunicable.  Lei  m 
hear   the  enumeration   of  this    univerMl 

"1st.  Conor MiND,(BlM/i/e,pAsuos;)~tbe 

active  and  moving  principle. 

"  ad.  SliTTEH ; — the  passive  or  moved  prill- 

"3d.  Justice  or  Mathematics;^ — tbeneaUr 

or  regulating  principle." 

Here  is  a  theology  with  a  marvel !    A 

which  is  eternal  and  uncreated  ii 

^pendent.     Fourier  has  tht^refbn 

^    1   three    independent    principleii 

1  1  lust  destroy  his  fundamcntAl  idea 

:  uii'*' .     IDs  three  principles  can  nerer 

ved  into  one  principle,  and  Lhal 

I         idently  from  the  absence  of  any 

piT.ni--.  ■  of  co-ordinalion  among  them  l^ 

^  bhey  should  hold  their  being  Iw 

1  the  other.     Yet  we  have  To 

1  uu    iring  followers   reject  as  abnmf 
me  di  Irine  of  the  Christian  Triniir.  ■ 
which,  nevertheless,  there  is  but  one  » 
sential  principle,  and  b  eo-ordioMicit  tf  jT 
the  Three  Persona.  '" 

Bnt  we  shall  find  Fourier's  d^finlMs 
of  God  self-destroying  in  other  re^pwli 
He  attributes  to  ft  the  necessity  of  auollw 
principle,  not  it,  for  its  regulator.  W 
"  regulating  principle"  is  in  morals  "MH 
tice, '  in  physics  "mathematics."  W 
principle,  then,  which  he  calb  Godil'-, 
conceives  of  as  distinct  from  justiw-M^E' 
without  the  property  of  self-regulalioai'' 
he  says  himself,  it  is  Pauian.  And  I) 
what  is  it  to  be  regulated  ? 
ngent  that  could  be  found  in  his  «pw«^ 
a  principle  which  has  no  activity,  {^fp^ 
tradiction  in  terms,)  no  free  will,  no  t 
nating  power.  The  regulnlor 
principle,  though  to  regulate  is  m 
wholly  active.  But  we  shall  I 
show  that  it  is  truer  to  Fourier's 
to  say  that  it  is  unregulated. 
the  agroti  tomnia  of  Fourier. 
universal  system,  which  Fourieriimift  J 
bo  anything,  theology  proper,  or  ll 
trine  concerning  Ood,  is  the  wtd 
fundamental    science.     Can,   tbM 


\\\KQr^,'«\ii^'Vi!!>  «a!^^j:&4»^d 
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and  efforts  of  so  many  yonng  men  of  tal- 
ent and  zeal?    We  shall  examine  the 
question  a  little.    It  seems  that  in  their 
Tain  efforts  to  escape  the  charge  of  mate- 
rialism or  pantheism.  Socialists  have  been 
unwilling  to  peroeiye  or  acknowledge  the 
real  bases  of  their  system,  or  at  least  that 
_    they  show  a  foolish  anxiety  to  keep  np 
some  of  the  terms  of  Christianity,  which 
have  no  place  or  office  in  Fourierism. 
Thns  the  very  term  (rod  has  in  this  system 
^    a  most  odd  sound,  and  it  would  do  much  to 
simplify  matters  if  it  were  wholly  omitted. 
The  wt>rld,  man,  and  his  passions,  beiog 
K;  rendered  independent,  would  then  become 
^  "divine."    Each  woidd  be  God  to  each. 
m  IKHith  this  key  to  Fourier's  religious  system, 
m  we  may  proceed  to  consider,  as  respects 
^  man,  psychology  and  theology  as  iden- 
^  tieaL 

M  The  contradiction  and  conflict  that  in 
^  all  ages,  man  has  felt  within  himself,  the 
^  Ming'  6f  passion  that  urges  hun  to  lawless 
m^mfHon  on  the  one  side,  and  the  natural 
^  vbrtue  on  the  other,  which  is  the  founda- 
of  conscience,  and  consists  in  a  prin- 
_  ie  by  which  the  light  of  human  reason 
^  tperceives  the  principles  of  all  virtue  united 
a  mysterious  inclination  of  will  answer- 
to  the  light — ^tbis  contradiction  and 
licty  it  has  been  the  prerogative  of  the 
;ian  revelation  to  explain.  But  the  ex- 
lation  is  humbling  to  man's  pride,  for  it 
him  that  he  is  the  inheritor  of  a  degen- 
nature,  and  that,  so  surely  as  in  the 
ly  death  and  corruption  is  the  tendency 
the  natural  life,  so  surely  in  the  solid 
Te  is  an  inclination  to  spiritual  corrup- 
if  which  may  be  combated  and  check- 
but,  no  matter  what  the  efforts,  can 
'«r  be  rooted  out — ^no  matter  what  the 
>xn,  can  never  be  legitimatized.  This 
it  is  that  error  has  in  all  ages  ex- 
~  itself  in  unlearning,  and  if  it  ap- 
not  in  the  beginning,  it  has  found 
•ce  at  least  before  the  end  of  every 
keresy. 

^tuier  responds  to  this  question  in  a 

^^©r  unequivocal.     Man,  according  to 

^  finds  in  himself  "  three  eternal  prin- 

'*•»*' — "mind,"  which  is  also  passion, 

^lae,  desire,  <fec.,  "  matter,"  which  is 

ly  passive,  and  "justice  or  mathe- 

^,'  which  is  to  be  resolved  into  the 

Idez  of  the  eternal  laws  which  re^- 

Vie  moyemeat  of  matter;  and  these 


principles  would  be  in  harmony  in  man, 
were  it  not  for  the  artificial  embarrassments 
of  the  present  civilization.  Some  who 
have   not    carefully  exammed   Fourier's 

grinciples,  might  charitably  conclude  that 
e  intended  the  "active  principle  or  pas- 
sion" to  be  controlled  by  the  "neuter 
Srinciple"  of  mathematics  or  justice, 
fothing  could  be  further  from  his  real 
intention,  and  this  is  shown  by  his  calling 
this  passion-principle  God.  jNo!  passion 
and  justice  ne  makes  of  accord,  and  the 
"  regulatmg  principle  "  has  no  task  but  in 
the  transformation  and  preparation  of  sod" 
ety  and  mtUter  for  the  full  and  unrestrained 
play  of  all  the  passions.  Fourier  was  in 
the  condition  of  a  man  standmg  between 
his  conscience  and  his  passions,  and  hear- 
ing the  appeal  of  both,  and  who  should 
accuse  his  conscience  of  falsehood,  and 
proclaim  his  passions  as  his  God  and  his 
highest  end.  And  because  reason  de- 
clares that  the  gratification  of  his  pas- 
sions, of  his  natum  inclinations  generally, 
is  not  the  end  for  which  man  is  created, 
Fourier  dements  reason  itself,  for  he  pro- 
nounces that  passional  attraction  Inti- 
mate and  good,  "  which  persists  in  spite 
of  ihe  opposition  of  rea$on,^*  Thus  crime 
is  no  crime  because  it  is  God,  or  the  work 
of  God ;  and  it  is  God  because  God  is 
passion  or  action  unregulated,  and  because 
outside  of  man  himself  there  is  none  who 
has  the  right  to  call  him  to  account.  To 
the  pure  Pantheism  of  St.  Simonisra, 
Fourier  contributes  the  contradictory  ad- 
junct of  a  necessary  Atheism. 

"  God  is  all  that  which  is." 

Such  was  the  St.  Simonian  confession 
of  faith ;  and  Fourier  may  be  said  only  to 
have  differed  from  it  by  the  confusion  of 
saying, 

God  is  nothing  in  particular. 

That  Fourier's  system  is  utterly  panthe- 
istic would  be  further  apparent,  should 
we  attempt  to  follow  him  through  his 
wild  theories  of  cosmogony.  His  whole 
plan  commences  with  the  trite  figment  of 
human  souls  being  but  pieces  of  the 
greater  planetary  soul.  This  planetary 
soul,  again,  has  two  phases,  one  divided 
among  its  inhabitants,  the  other  indivisible, 
and  forming  the  intellect  of  the  ^lajvs^l. 
These  planets  form  groups,  Wi^  ^ou^^  ^ 
Vhivene,  the  Univeraea  a  Bmverse,  VJtift 
fiiniverses  a  jlVinioerse,  aivd.  «o  oti  >2^  « 
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this  fancied  identity  of  essence  between 
man  and  his  planet  and  the  universe  that 
reposes  that  other  fancied  harmony  which 
is  to  be  produced  throughout  the  world, 
and  which  is  supposed  by  Fourier  to  be 
capable  of  arrangement  on  the  precise 
pnaciples  of  musical  notation.  On  the 
same  essential  identity  of  ''all  that  is/* 
which  is  the  principle  of  pantheism,  re- 
poses the  great  axiom  of  Fourier : — "  At- 
tractions are  proportional  to  destinies." 
But  we  have  neither  space,  necessity,  nor 
inclination  to  chase  further  these  vagaries. 
It  suffices  to  wait  till  they  shall  be  at- 
tempted to  be  proved  as  well  as  asserted. 
If  they  be  a  "  discovery,"  where  are  the 
proofs  ?  If  a  **  science,"  where  is  their 
demonstration  ?  If  a  "  revelation,"  where 
is  the  authority  on  which  we  are  bound  to 
receive  it  ?  But  if  they  be  pure  "  reveries," 
how  strange  must  be  the  infatuation  of  the 
men  who  persist  in  defending  them  !  They 
are  a  discovery  only  because  Fourier 
imagined  their  possibility;  they  form  a 
science  only  because  he  attempted  to  sys- 
temcUize  them ;  they  are  called  a  revelation 
only  because  those  who  maintain  them 
deny  any  God  outside  of  man  himself,  and 
consequently  any  revelation  except  the 
production  of  the  human  intellect. 

We  have  found  it  convenient  in  certain 


to  its  catastrophe,  and  aftei 
existence  of  a  few  montlu 
manity  could  suffer  it  no  loi 
dissolved.  The  attempt  to 
ruined  edifice  at  Constan 
Egypt  was  not  more  succei 
the  St.  Simonians  returned 
of  Christianity,  some  beca 
Mohammed,  and  others  w 
whirlpool  of  new  delusions 

The  Fourierites,  likewi 
life-time  of  their  founder 
establishment  at  Conde,  c 
often  renewed  their  efforts 
know  little  more  of  them 
have  each  failed  after  a 
and  that  the  leaders  of  the 
among  themselves.  As  i 
monians,  it  will  only  be  i 
workings  of  the  system  tha 
ties  will  appear,  and  will  pi 
the  legitimate  deductions 
principles;  and,  therefore, 
the  remark  of  M.  de  L 
'*  those  who  serve  best  the 
existence  are  those  who  r 
realization  of  its  doctrines. 

We  are  no  prophets, 
the  new  state  of  affairs  in  1 
give  the  Socialists,  for  i 
bounded  liberty  and  plentil 


n  reprobate  i^cialism  because  it 
;t  antagonism  with  the  dogmas 
inity,  and  because  it  attempts  to 
.he  laws  of  Christian  civilization. 
e  is  OTeat  misery  and  much  in- 
the  heart  of  modem  society  is 
but  we  do  not  owe  the  discovery 
3cialism.  The  misery  is  the  re- 
e  sin  of  Adam,  and  the  injustice 
e  neglect  or  infraction  of  the  laws 
d  has  by  supernatural  revelation 
nan  for  his  conduct  and  ameliora- 
3  object  especially  to  Socialism, 
er  the  name  of  emancipating,  it 
woman  from  the  rank  to  which 
ty  had  raised  her.  For  we  have 
;  it  was  Christianity  alone  that 
>  raise  woman  to  being  the  equal 
}y  the  tie  of  love,  at  the  same 

it  subjected  her  by  the  precept 
nee ;  and  that  the  law  by  which 
'as  thus  raised  to  equality  with 

the  abolition  of  polygamy  and 
md  the  substitution  of  an  invio- 
perpetual  marriage.  We  object  to 
fer,  that  it  contemns  the  tnbunal 
,  and  the  voice  of  the  natural 
e  which  God  has  implanted  in 
}t  of  every  man.  And,  finally, 
;t  to  Fouritrites  the  ambi^ty 
versation  of  their  propaganmsm ; 
r  beguile  the  superstitious  with 


cialism  tor  its  ongm, — smce  t/,  mstead  of 
urging  them  to  cling  to  the  principleB 
they  had  been  taught,  would  nave  nad 
them  abandon  all  that  the  experience  of 
six  thousand  years  and  the  advancement 
that  man  has  hitherto  been  able  to  make 
in  obedience  to  the  eternal,  immutable 
laws  of  truth,  have  proclaimed  as  neces- 
sary to  his  conservation. 

And  now  that  we  have  accomplished 
all  that  we  intended  when  we  commenced 
this  article,  it  is  time  to  come  to  a  conclu- 
sion. If  Fourieritcs  still  persist  in  spread- 
ing their  doctrines  through  the  community, 
a  complete  and  analytical  detail  of  their 
theory  would  be  a  useful  labor,  but  it 
would  demand  an  entire  volume  to  fulfil  it. 
In  the  mean  time,  their  principles  should 
not  be  tolerantly  judged  as  harmless  rev- 
eries. Quite  true  it  is  that  they  have  no 
element  of  practicabiUty,  and  can  never 
take  form  as  a  society.  But  it  is  another 
thing  whether  the  bad  and  wild  notions 
that  they  diffuse  abroad  in  the  community, 
and  which  in  their  detached  parts  are 
caught  up  and  adopted  by  multitudes  that 
have  no  idea  that  these  are  a  legitimate 
part  of  a  system  that  they  themselves 
condemn,  may  not  be  infecting  whole 
masses  throughout  every  country  where 
they  are  propagated  with  a  spirit  of  revo- 
lution for  the  establishment  of  unbridled 
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civilization,  or  of  proving  that  it  should  be 
destroyed,  instead  of  assuming  that  it  is  so. 
And  as  example  is  more  potent  than  mere 
words,  it  is  by  falling  back  in  our  own  in- 
terior sentiments  and  in  our  practice  upon 
the  doctrines  in  politics,  in  social  life  and 
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would  excite  more  horror  tb 
us ;  and  if  Paris,  in  1832, 
much  recovered  from  the 
1798  as  it  is  now,  the  St 
could  never  have  gone  so  fa 
in  effect. 


FOREIGN   MISCELLANY. 


The  political  crisis  in  Europe  emboldened 
the  English  Chartists  to  make  a  grand  demon- 
Btration.  Forty-nine  delegates,  elected  at  meet- 
ings held  in  some  of  the  principal  towns,  made 
arrangements  and  issuccl  a  programme  for  a 
meeting  to  be  held  at  Kensington  Common,  on 
Monday  the  10th  of  April,  at  which  upwards  of 
200,000  Chartists  were  to  attend  ;  from  whence 
they  were  to  march  in  procession,  regulated 
and  superintended  by  Marshals,  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  present  a  petition  for  the 
People^s  Charter,  which  was  said  to  weigh  be- 
tween five  and  six  tons.  The  attention  of  the 
Government  having  been  directed  to  the  sub- 
ject, a  notice  was  issued  by  the  Police  Com- 


that  they  were  taken  by  surprii 
adopted  by  tlie  Government,  t 
replied  that  the  subject  had  1 
consideration  at  the  earliest  p 
and  the  Government  were  resol 
course  indicated.  The  harang 
the  Chartist  meetings  prelimin 
rangements,  had  been  of  a  mc 
acter.  Republicanism,  French 
cert  with  the  disaffected  Iris] 
talked  of;  and  arms  were  at  c 
mended  for  the  great  demoiu 
main  division  of  tlie  Chartists  m 
ing  on  the  north  side  of  Londo 
procession  over  Blackfriars  Brie 
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no  put  in  tiw  proeaedingi.     Mr.  Fsargm 
O'Connor  ddivevad  sa  addren,  wbieh  bo  eon* 
eluded  by  nixing  the  meeting  to  dieperM,  m 
the  government  bid  taken  poesoMion  of  ell  the 
bridgee»  end  the  cimtompleted  procesnon  to  the 
Homw  of  Commone  coold  not,  therefore,  be  car- 
ried  into  effect  without  a  •aagtiinarjr  straggle ; 
and  stated  that  the  *"  Eseeotive  "  (^  the  Cbartiit 
Aaaociation  woi^  convey  the  petition,  which 
he  would  that  evening  [Nreaent  to  the  Hoose. 
This  lecommendstion  appeared  by  no  means  to 
eait  the  riews  of  a  large  portion  of  the  roeet- 
ingi  hot  it  was  ultimately  complied  with,  and 
tlie  petition,  accoomaniea  by  tnree  delegates, 
wns  conveyed  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  a 
eomple  of  street  cabs.    The  proceedings  for  the 
enlbrcement  of  oider  were  most  complete  and 
effioienL    The  bank,  and  sll  the  pabiic  build- 
ings,  were  pot  in  a  state  of  defence,  being  gar- 
lieoned  by  bodies  of  tnxips,  and  the  persons 
employed  in  them  were  all  armed.    The  en- 
tire police  force  of  London  was  ready  to  act  at 
a  nioment's  notice,  and  the  bridges,  the  main 
potnts  whenre  difficulties  were  \\weAy  to  occor, 
were  under  their  protection.   The  military  were 
not  visible  during  the  wbde  day,  the  police  and 
private  constaUes  being  more  than  sufficient  to 
meet  the  emergency.     (Jpwardi  of  ISdflOO 
men  (more  thtua  ten  times  the  numbor  of 
Chutists  at  the  meeting)  volunteered  and  were 
•worn  in  as  special  conrtables,  so  that  any  at- 
tempt at  an  outbreak  would  have  been  hope- 
lees.     After  the  meeting  had  dispersed,  large 
crowds  proceeded  towaras  the  bridges,  which 
^^ivere  all  closed.    The  greatest  mob  was  at 
JBhaekfriars,  where  stones  were  thrown  and  at- 
made  on  the  foot  police,  who  used  their 
res  freely  on  the  heads  of  the  leaders,  but 
at  last  forced,  by  the  pressure,  across  the 
e;  where  the  crowd  was  stopped  by  a 
of  mounted  police,  and  dispersea  after  no- 
arrests  had  been  made. 
Hie  petition,  on  being   presented   to  the 
by  Mr.  O'Connor,  was  referred  to  the 
ling  Committee  on  Petitions,  who  reports 
that  instead  of  the  number  of  signatures, 
)00,  as  stated  by  the  member,  it  was  as- 
~  by  counting  that  there  were  not  more 
1,975,496 — that  in  several  consecutive 
the  signatures  were  all  in  the  same 
Uwriting — that  a  great  portion  were  the 
of  females,  and  that  it  contained  numei^ 
forgeries.    Among  the  signatures  were 
Rex,  Prince  Albert,  Colonel  Sibthorpe, 
Robert  Peel,  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
m  times,)  Snookses,  Pugnoses  and  Flat- 
^  -^  in  great  numbere,  interspersed  with  ribald 
"  obscene  remarks.    It  is  said  that  a  patriotic 
"^kiy  contributed   several   hundred   signa^ 

^  petition  was  also  weighed  by  the  Com- 

^e»  and  Mr.  O'Connor's  statement  in  this 

■d  wae  also  a  gross  enggeratwn,  for  in- 

I  of  five  tooii  its  weight  was  0B]y5|ewt 
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Mr.  OX!oniior  attsmpted  to  make  out,  that  not- 
withetanding  the  fictitious  signatures,  there 
were  upwaids  of  6,000,000  genuine,  (a  number 
which  exceeds  tlie  whoh  adult  male  population 
of  EnglandO  end  observed  that  in  a  few  days 
he  would  present  a  petition  with  three  times  as 
msny  ngnatures ;  but  the  exaggerations  and 
deec^itions  having  been  so  thoroughly  expoeed, 
the  aflhir  became  speedily  a  subject  only  of  rid- 
icule, and  Mr.  O'Connor,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
virtually  abandoned  it,  by  contenting  himself 
with  movhig  vro  forma  that  it  be  rm  at  the 
table.  The  alaenty  with  which  the  peaceable 
and  well-disposed  inhabitants  of  the  metropolis 
of  all  classes  came  forward  on  this  occasion, 
proves  that  the  revolutionary  feeling  which 
scans  to  pervade  the  greater  part  of  Europe, 
has  not  taken  poeseesion  of  the  ElngUsh  people. 
It  is  gratifying  lo  find  that  the  rrendi  Pro- 
visional Government  have  discountenanced  in- 
terference with  the  afiain  of  a  foreign  nation ; 
for  the  number  of  passports  for  Enji^nd  be- 
came so  much  increased  as  to  lead  to  inquiry 
into  the  reason ;  and  it  becoming  known  to  the 
Provisiooal  Government  that  the  intention  of 
the  partiea  was  to  aid  in  the  Chartist  manifee- 
tation,  they  put  a  stop  to  this  political  emigra- 
tion, by  refusing  passports  to  all  who  could  not 
give  good  reasons  for  leavin|^  their  own  coun- 
try. The  Chartists  have  since  continued  to 
hold  their  meetings  in  various  parts  of  the 
kingdom,  and  the  speeches  and  propositions  are 
of  Uie  most  inflammatory  nature,  and  in  Aber- 
deen a  proposal  has  been  made  to  establish  an 
armed  r^ational  Guard.  To  protect  the  coun- 
try from  these  incendiary  attempts,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  alarming  state  of  affiiirs  in  Ire- 
land, a  law  has  been  passed  for  the  better  secu- 
rity of  the  Crown  and  Government ;  by  which 
the  writing,  publishing,  or  open  and  advised 
speaking,  or  any  overt  act  intended  to  effect  the 
deposition,  or  levying  war  against  the  Sover- 
eign, or  forcing  a  change  of  measures  or  coun- 
sels, or  intimi&tin^  or  overawing  either  House 
of  Parliament,  or  inciting  foreign  invasion,  is 
declared  a  felony,  punishable  by  transportation ; 
and  a  tempomry  alien  bill  has  also  been  intro- 
duced, to  enable  the  (Government  to  send  home 
any  foreigners  who  may  be  mischievously  dis- 
posed. On  the  1  Ith  of  April,  Mr.  John  O'Con^ 
nell  brought  forward  a  motion,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  for  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  in  refer- 
ence to  which  Loro  John  Russell,  on  the  I6th, 
stated  that  immediately  after  Easter  the  House 
would  proceed  to  the  discussion  of  measures 
which  related  to  the  political  state  of  the  Irish 
population,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  listen 
to  any  proposition  supported  by  the  ^eat  ma- 
jority of  Irish  membeni,  having  for  its  object 
the  improvement  of  the  laws  and  condition  of 
that  country ;  but  by  discussion  (if  the  choioe 
shouki  be  for  argument)  and  by  force  (if  re* 
course  were  had  to  arms)  he  was  detasraaTie^^ 
M  long  an  there  win  VfftliJkh 
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oppose  die  Rewul  LogUlalivo  Union. 

Tills  Jeclara'i  id  clicera.     A  BJm- 

ilar  Btalmne  T  the  Government, 

vi&i  mad  lordt). 

Prioc*  rrived  io  Englnnd. 

There  h&.  rUtian  of  gold  from 

Eo^land  ti  r  parts  of  tlie  cntti- 

oent,  a[id  lu  lank  of  England  has 

Mnsidenbl^  ucu.<^o  reihquanUliescoa- 

T1.B  People'*  Cuu.        j  il  is  called,  con- 
iHiua   eiK   heads.     1.  veraal   sntfroge;   3. 

Vole  by  baliot;  3.  Nu  ^..  fierly  qualificaiion ; 
i.  Aaiiual  parliaments ;  5.  Payment  of  mem- 
bers :  6.  Equal  electoral  ulstncls-  The  toUl 
irxport  of  lea  from  China  to  Great  Britain, 
from  July.  1847,  Io  24lh  Pebr»  "--.t,  \^. 
Black,  3S,856,310  lbs.;  gt^en  21)  lbs. 

total,  39,6D9,U30  lh«.  ',  and  of  lie  aami. 

period,  nsm  bales. 

The  Irish  Repeal  party  is  nov 
two  distinct  seclions ;  the  O'Con 
numerical  minority,  havlnir  ilc^„-.i.-u  .. 
against  exceeding  the  bounds  of  consliliiL 
agitation ;  whilst  the  majority,  headed  by  Si 
O'Brien,  Mitchell  of  the  United  Irishman,  ^un 
<)thers.  are  inflamine  the  populace  with  writ- 
ings and  upeeches  of  thamosl  incendiary  char- 
acter, urging  the  people  to  armf,  openly  defy- 
ing the  Government,  and  declaring  their  inlen- 
liim  of  effecting  Repeal  by  force  of  arms. 
Those  of  the  latter  party,  whose  arreat  waa 
mentioned  in  our  last  number,  have  been  in- 
dicted, and  true  hilU  for  xedllion  wero  found 
HgHinal  them  on  ihu  iJllmf  Aiiril ;  on  ihe  even- 
ing of  wliioli  day  tliey  woro  enlL'rlained  at  a 
i;niiid  snirie,  wliere  they  made  speeches  jusi  as 
seditious  as  those  for  which  ihey  are  proaocut- 
id.  The  people,  under  the  instigalion  of  these 
men,  are  arming  throughout  a  verv  large  |)or- 
uon  of  Ireland  with  lire-arms  and,  pikes,  and 
an)  being  drilled  to  the  use  of  Ihcse  weapons; 
rillc  clu^  are  also  formed  to  considerable  ex- 
tent, the  day  for  practlc«  being  generally  Sun- 
day. To  counteract  this  movement,  large  bod- 
ies of  troops  are  concentrating  in  different 
T'cctionx,  whilst  vestelB  uf  war  are  stationed  on 
viirioiis  part<  of  the  coast.  Large  and  influen- 
tial bodies  of  Iriali,  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
have  tendered  their  services  to  the  Government 
111  caae  of  necessity,  and  their  offers  have  been 
accepted,  A  run  on  the  SavingH  Banka  has 
been  made,  at  tlie  auggestiou  of  the  leaders,  for 
die  purpose  of  embarrassing  the  finajicial  af- 
fairs of  the  country.  At  Limerick,  notices  of 
witlidruwal  to  the  amount  of  jCSOOO  on  the  24th 
uf  April,  were  served  on  tlie  16th ;  and  the  Di- 
rectura  have  determined  to  pay  out  all  sums 
demanded,  but  not  again  to  permit  those  mak- 
ing Iho  draAs  to  obtain  the  benelit  of  these  use- 
/"or/nsliliitioiis.  On  the  lat  o(  April,  Smith 
O'iJrieii,  with  a  deputation  [com  \ie\a.iii,  ^ic- 
"^nted  an  address  to  liie  Ptov'ia'vonai  Govctw- 

it  »t  Paris,  Uie  object  of  wt>c\i  waa  Mi  m 


cure  French  asiistance  in  aid  of  forcible  meas- 
ures in  Ireland,     M.  I^untrtine,  after  eorni.' 
Mimplimenlary  rfniarks  towards  the  Irish  peo- 
ple, gave  u  decided   iiegallve  to  the   reque^L 
"  We  are,"  said  ho,  '■  at  peace,  and  wo  aie  de- 
eirouB  of  remaining  on  gixd  term*  of  eqnaliiT, 
not  with  this  or  that  part  of  Great  Britain,  but 
with  Great  Britain  entire.     We  believe  this 
peace  Io  be  nsefii!  and  honorable,  not  only  lo 
Great  Britain  and  the  French  RepuUie,  b«I  tn 
the  humnn  race.     We  will  not  commit  an  act 
— wB  will  not  utter  a,  word — we  will  not  btoalhc 
an  insinuation  at  variance  with  the  principle* 
of  the  reciprocal  Inviolability  of  nations  which 
we  have  proclaimed.  *  •  •  Wo  Bboold  be  ia- 
sane  were  we  to  cxchnnge  sucli  a  diplmnarr 
i,>      tniog  and  partial  alliances  willi  cnn 
t,       logiiimate  partiea  In  the  conntriw 
miunil  us.     We  are  not  competeot  In 
m,or  to  prefer  Aomeof  them  to  othsn; 
neing  our  partisanship  on  the  one  »At. 
1  declare  ourselves  the  eriemieauf  tht 
Ve  do  not  wish  to  be  encmie*  of  any 
I         ^Uow-CDunlrymen.  •  •  •  Wea^ltIl^ 
'....    hat  justice  may  bind  and  stnngtliRi 
fri°"~lship  of  races;  that  equality  auy  be- 
*€  and  more  its  basi^  ;  but  whilo  prv- 
with  you,  with  her,  (England,f  *d 
...u.  — ,  ihe  holy  dogma  of  frBlemiti-,  we  inil 
perform  '  inly  acts  of  brotherhood,  in  conbnnln 
with  our  principles,  and  our  feolinga  Uiwm 
ihe  I        oatioa."     Bmitli  O'Bnen,  »ak  ito 
other      ties  indicted,  having  put  in  Dtectoial 
defeni:!:,  as  to  the  composition  of  ilie  Grttt 
Jury,   iIjp  Attorney-gone  nil,  to  prevent  delij. 
abandoned  liie  indictnienUi,  and  hied,  cj'  ^nt 
infortuations  against  the  accused.     All,eiM^ 
Mitchell,  have  moderated  their  tone  HDoe  A 
act  above  referred  to  was  paseed.     Wegi"' 
specimen  from  one  of  hia  speeches.    Atofif' 
lug  Instructions  on  tiie  pike  and  rifle  piaEW- 
he  declared  that  his  "  mission  is  Io  bear  ala^ 
in  the  tiital  destruction  of  the  bloody  old '  ib' 
ish  Empire' — the  greedy,  carnivnrouaoMa*' 
Eter  that  haa  lain  so  long  like  a  load  upon  4* 
heatt  and  limbs  of  England,  and  drank  the  (M 
and  sucked  tlio  marrow  from  the  bones  of  ll^ 
land.     Against  thai  empire  of  bell  a  IImbm' 
thousand  gliosis  of   my  alaughtered  cmitfT 
men  shrieli  nightly.     Their  tlocd   criw  » 
tlnually  from  the  around  for  vengeance-  A^  I  ^ 
lleaven  has  hoard  it.     That  bucaneering  M  I  ^ 
thathasbravedsoluogthe  tBttleaodllicbRMi  I  _ 
flies  now  from  a  ship  in  distress.    The  Qon^  ,  ^ 
dis  of  Chartism  roara  under  her  lee ;  the  in*  I  ^ 
ers  of  Repeal  are  ahead^  and  the  cursM^^I  ^ 
world  swell  tlie  hurricane  that  rugee  coaitK  I  ■ 
— pirate  and   blood-stained  slaver  tbil)tlikl  ^ 
her  timbers  are  shivoriag  at  last,"  iix,        -  '  ^ 
Some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy '  a 

ceived  sharp  rebukes  from  their  Ualuat  n 

I  NuiVncsi  of  their  political  ooarae^  ^ 
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ernmeiit  become  more  amMient,  tnd  it  !■  en- 
dent  there  is  an  irreoonakble  division  in  that 
body.    Dapont  (de  I'Eue)  the  nominal  Pieai« 
dent  of  tbeConncilyia  a  man  veiy  &r  advanoed 
in  life,  and  in  t!ie  govenmient  a  meio  cipher. 
The  real  men  of  action  are,  on  one  aide,  La- 
martine,  withMarraet  and  others,  whose  views 
appear  to  lean  towards  roodeiation;  and  on 
the  other,  Ledni  RoOin,  Floooo,  Louis  Blanc 
and  Albert,  (for  eilbct  deaignated  ^oavrier,'^ 
who  are  enoeavoring  to  foroe  the  nation  to 
adopt  the  insane  and  debasingdoetrinesof  the 
CSommonlsts.    Ledm  RoUin,  as  Blinister  of  the 
Interior,  has  sent  oat  his  Coomiissinnen  to  the 
Provinces,  with  vnUmiUd  fowen — their  first 
dn^  being  to  control  the  elections  for  the  Nsp 
tiooal  Assembly.    Their  acts  have,  in  many 
haatancee,  been  such  as  ooold  not  be  ootdone 
bvany  government,  however  despotic.    The 
rights  of  private  property  appear  to  have  been 
entirely  banished  from  the  minds  of  those  fanc- 
tkmaries.     At  Lyons,  M.  Etienne  Arago  has 
Ibrbidden  any  person  to  leave  the  city  vrith 
more  than  500  francs,  without  his  pennission. 
At  Blois,  M.  Gooacbe  promulgated  his  decree, 
1.  To  establish  a  Bank  of  discount ;  S.  Forbid- 
ding the  existing  banks  fiom  paying  to  the 
owners  any  money  deposited  with  tiiem,'exeept 
"ao  much  as  the  diepoeitors  may  think  proper  to 
Invest  in  his  bank  of  discount ;  and  8.  Post- 
poning the  payment  of  all  debts  until  the  15th 
of  Mav.     ocHne  of  the  Commissioners  have 
been  driven  from  their  posts,  and  could  only 
be  reinstated  by  military  force.    It  is  said  that 
the  violence  of  Ledru  Rollin  at  the  Council 
Sk>ard,  has  been  productive  of  scenes  of  a  most 
midignitied  character,  and  that  his  turbulence 
has  more  than  once  been  checked  by  the  per- 
aonal  courage  of  his  more  moderate  colleagues, 
liouis  Blanc,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  **  Ten 
Years'  History,"  divides  the  nation  into  the  haut' 
geoisie  and  the  people^  (page  18,  note:)  "By  bour^ 
igeoisie,  I  mean  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who, 
.possessing  implements  of  labor,  or  capital,  work 
twiih  means  of  their  own,  and  are  not  depend- 
Hi0t  on  others,  except  to  a  certain  extent.    The 
ifeople  is  the  whole  body  of  citizens,  who,  not 
^possessing  capital,  depend  completely  on  others, 
^md  that  in  what  regards  the  prime  necessaries 
%f  life."    The  Revolution  of  1830^  says  the 
t-Kollin  and  Blanc  faction,  was  the  work  of  the 
fi^ourgeauie,  who  reaped  all  the  benefits ;  the 
Ipiesent  was  accomplished  by  the  people,  and 
li|lo  use  the  words  of  Secretary  Marcy)  "  to  the 
liletora  belong  the  spoils."    Upon  which  of 
Mliese  parties  shall  have  a  preponderance  in  the 
itiational  Assembly,  seems  to  depend  the  qnes- 
llion,  whether  a  Republic  can  be  established,  or 
Msvbether  the  present  movement  is  to  be  produc- 
re  of  anareny  and  its  fearful  consequences. 
lie  Communist  party,  courting  the  people,  ac- 
iding  to  Lonis  Blanc's  definition  of  the  word, 
ve  tlreadv  evinced  s  dtapomtion  to  avai'i  t/jem- 
vav  4ff  pfyfieBl  d&moMtntktm  to  mnj  oat 


Aelr  views.    Ifany  thousands  in  Paris  are  out 
of  employment,  for  whom  it  is  impossible  for 
the  government  to  provkle.    Ledm  RoUln  is 
said  to  be  arranging  a  plan  by  which  tlusse  un- 
fortunate people  are  to  be'  fonned  into  a  garde 
molrile  and  removed  to  the  frontiers,  for  the 
double  nurpose  of  netting  rid  of  them  from  Pa- 
ris, and  forming  a  force  to  counterbalance  the 
conservadve  feeling  supposed  to  exist  in  Uk 
army  and  elsewhere.    On  the  evening  of  the 
I5th  of  April,  a  stormy  meeting  of  the  Pro- 
visional Government  took  place ;  Ledru  RoUin, 
who  was  particuUu^y  energetic,  was  opposed  by    * 
Marrast,  who  declared  it  was  the  mm  deter-    | 
minatkm  of  the  more  moderate  party  to  respond 
to  the  genepid  wishes  of  the  nation,  and  pro-    ^ 
ceed  with  moderation,  as  otherwise  nothing  but 
civil  war  and  bloodshed  could  ensue.    A  vio- 
lent scene  took  place,  and  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Rollin  party,  an  hnmense  meeting  was  held 
on  the  following  day,  at  the  Champ  de  Mars, 
and  the  persons  present  were  marshalled  under 
distinct  leaders,  and  marched  in  columns  of  ten 
deep  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.    The  beat  of  the 
ra^^  had  called  oot  the  National  Guard,  who 
appeared  in  overwhelming  force,  and  evinced 
the  best  possible  disposition  towards  the  mode- 
rate portion  of  the  government.     They  occu- 
pied the  whole  square  of  the  Hotel  de  ville  and 
the  sunounding  buildings,  and  when  the  pro- 
cession appearM  it  was  saluted  on  all  sides  with 
cries  of    **  a   bos  ks  communistes,^^  ^a  has 
Blanqm,''  ''a  has  Cabet,*'  «  Vive  le  Oouvente- 
ment  Provisoire,^^    A  deputation  consisting  of 
Cabet,  Blanqui  and  others,  were  allowed  access, 
and  were  received  by  M.  Lamartineonly.  Cabet 
who  was  spokesman  for  the  party,  began  by 
declaring  that  the  Provisional  Government  **  had 
betraycdthe  cause  of  the  people,"  and  that  it 
was  necessary  that  it  should  be  at  once  recon- 
stituted.   He  then  presented  to  Lamartine  a 
list  of  those  who  should  form  the  Provisional 
Government,  (the  principal  names  being  those 
of  Ledru  Rollin,  Cabet,  Blanqui,  Louis  Blanc, 
Flocon,  Raspail,  Albert,  and  one  or  two  more 
of  the  ultra  Democratic  party,)  and  declared 
that  if  it  were  not  accepted,  they  would  march 
against  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  obtain  it  by 
force.    With  this  he  retired,  and  the  meeting 
quietly  dispersed.    The  following  day,  however, 
the  attempt  was,  to  some  extent,  renewed,  but 
with  a  similar  result 

On  the  Tuesday  following  the  National  Guard 
was  again  called  out,  in  consequence  of  infor- 
mation received  that  the  Communists  and  some 
of  the  most  violent  clubs  had  determined  to 
upset  the  present  government,  and  to  establish 
"^  a  committee  of  public  safety,"  but  the  attempt 
was  not  made.    Gen.  Changamier  has  been 
appointed  commander  of  the  National  CVoax^^ 
in  the  phice  of  Gen.  CoxntaX&iaX  hiVi^cXv  >^'^ 
bodv  have  expresaed  greaxaa!t\a^aicx\0ii.  ^l^coo^ 
of  the  line  have  beosi  tecaVVe^  U>  ^af«.  '^^ 
no  impnivemenithaa  taken  ^»«»\ttX.tato%  ^ 
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Hand^  are  out  of  work,  and  immenBe  numbers 
of  phopa  closed ;  the  govemroeut  m  bUII  obliged 
to  diapenre  uearly  936*00  daily,  in  giving  work 
tj  llie  uuemplojed  in  Paris  alone — work  which 
unfortunately  is  unproductive  and  ahnoet  worse 
than  useleBB. 

The  detached  forta  round  Paris  are  being 
fitted  up  aa  govsmnienl  workshopfl.  The  de- 
preciation ofproperty  eince  ibe  23d  of  Febru- 
ary to  13th  of  March  ia  enormoiis ;  and  is  es- 
timated, in  La  Prt$it,  as  follows : 
Funded  property,  •  fr.  3,385,79331' 
Bank  Bha.rea,      ■         -  146,680,000 

Railways,  six  lines,     -  305,353,500 

"         eleven  lines,  1 10,632,600 


Total,  fr.  3,748,358,81 1 
And  it  is  eupposed  tliaian  oddiijun  of  1,000,- 
000,000  fr.  may  be  added,  for  loss  on  other 
liocurities,  such  as  canaU,  bond«,  mines,  gas, 
insurances,  Slc.  ;  llio  greater  part  of  which  had 
nol  been  quoted  for  six  weeks  previous  to  12lli 
March.  The  six  railway  iinea  at  the  firat  date 
were  al  &  premium ;  the  eleven  were  then  be- 
low par;  their  depreciation  Iheu  amounted  to 
143,347,609  fr.  which  makes  the  total  loas  on 


i  a  project  of  taking  , 
railways,  giving  6  per  cent,  stock 
bolder*  for  the  purchase  money  at  the  average 
value  for  sis  roonlba  before  February  last. 
Many  or  the  bwa,  or  decrees,  which  have  been 
made,  appear  wbcdly  inconuftent  with  the  fact 
that  tlie  present  government  is  merely  pruvis- 

.  iind  is  lo  surrender  all   powitr  to  the 


...el.     Among  the 

one  wliich  aboliflhes  the  duty  on  salt  from  the 
lat  Jan.  184S,  authorizing  the  importation  of 
foreign  salt  from  that  date  and  imposing  duties 
L}iereuii.  It  appears  from  returns,  that  there 
are  in  france  over  8,000,000  landed  proprietors ; 
i;i3.16S  slockholdern ;  38,306  owners  of  annui- 
lies;  15-1,875  pensioners  of  the  stale;  104,326 
miiividuals  holding  offices  requiring  security  ; 
and  627,830  individuals  paid  by  ttie  govern- 
ment. On  the  15th  of  April  Ledru  Rullin,  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  published  a  proclama- 
tiuu  of  Llie  luoEt  menacing  character,  in  case 
ot  tlie  elections  of  the  provinces  not  according 
wiih  the  views  of  Paris,  in  which  he  says : — 

"The  eleclious,  if  Ihej  da  not  produce  Ihe 
Iriunipb  of  social  truth— if  Ihey  are  the  exprea- 
sion  of  the  inierest  of  a  caile—the  elections, 
which  ought  lobe  the  safely  of  tbe  Republic, 
will  be,  beyond  a  doubt,  ita  destruclian. 

■'  In  (hat  caae  Iberc  would  be  but  one  way  of 
Sifi?(}  fur  the  people  wbo  toade  tbe  barricadea; 
—In  manifest  a  aecond  time  ila  will,  and  to  ad. 
journ  ihe  deciaioa  of  a  false  national  representa- 
iinn  •  Can  it  be  that  France  coa\a  wUh  lo  force 
Parii  to  have  recourse  to  this  eJWeme ,  l^iU  4«- 
plorable  remedy?     (lod  forbid'.  Bnl 


t, confided   lo   Paris  a  g>«^  nnaiioD,  a^  ttv^x  c*'>»e 


consent  to  render  tW 
:th  ths  order  and  calm 
necesaiuy  for  the  deliberations  of  the  coDstilaeil 
body.  Paris  rfgardt  ittelf.  m'(A  Jutt  reonm, 
as  (Ae  rrpretentatiee  of  all  Iht  peptdatiou  tj 
the  national  lerrilory. 

"  Parii  is  Ihe  idranFed  poal  of  the  army  wbicb  I 
combats  for  republican  ideas:  Paris  is  I h«  res- 
dezTOUS  for  ail  the  Beoeroua  dererminaliaa — »ii  I 
the  moral  forces  of  i  ranee  :  Paris  will  not  tepa-  ( 
rate  its  cauae  from  that  of  Ihe  people,  wlucli 
sutTers,  wails,  aikd  raisns  ila  voice  frum  vn*  fi- 
Icemily  of  the  country  lo  Ibe  other.  If  anarctj 
WBTka  afar  off,  if  lotial  it\flum  ret  ptnrri  til 
judgmenl  er  betray  ihe  tuilt  iff  the  tnatti  ifi» 
perttd  or  muled  by  diftanre,  tht  people  of  Parii 
bthnei  itiilf,  end  deelaret  itirlf  to  bi  tn- 
Jointly  mponiiilf  /or  the  inttrtitt  of  the  irWr 
nation.  On  lome  poinit  u^allh  elaitntittfti' 
vitegel,  and  menaett  ua  with  Ihf  affiielin^ 
being  obliged  to  congutr,  toAan  toe  a/uuld  tor 
mielied  only  to  pereuadt." 

The  election  of  members  for   (be  Nath«l 
Assembly  on  8unday,33d  April,  and  ihc  (blow- 
ing day,  went  off  quietly   in    fari^  allbnft 
serious  apptehensioDS  were  entertaiost  et  i 
cnup  dt  main.     An  attempt  was  made  to  ane 
the  ballot  box  in  one  Bmmdissemeiii,  bal  4f 
affair  was  discovered  early  enough  to  fas  p^ 
vented.    The  scrutiny  of  ibe  voiea  look  fsW 
on  the  3Slh.  lunarline  had  by  far  lh«  iiialW 
number:  Ihemodontcs  have  rec«irt«l  ut  sol 
votes;  aiul  Lsdm  Rdlin,  Loaia  BiancnaM 
and AlbeTt,aTevery lowdowuoalheliat.  Ab«(     | 
one-lliird  of  tlie  electors  in  Paris  have  not  voted; 
and  llie  ouinfrs  espedaliy   have  shown  twj   i 
liltle  anxiety  lo  take  pari ;   whether  fntm  inkK  I' 
ference  or  discontent,  or   from   tiaving  Mm  | 
scheme  in  view,  is  not  known.  There  are  giair  I 
cliargea  of  fraud  in  the  elections  ;  nunbeti  W  V 
said  to  have  given  several  votes,  and  thai  dw  f 
[oral  "tickets"  liave  been  sold  bylbosrvti  f 
obtained  tliem.     Ledru  Roilin  Eent  onL'of  U  I 
commissioners  with  unliroiledpoweraloAI^m  | 
which  is  exclusively  under  thp  Minislerof  HTb  | 
Gen.  Cftvaignac  refused  to  receive  him,  •*•  L 
be  raised  a  mob  and  exhibited  a  cap  of  lih4  J? 
which  was  Hpeedily  trampled  on  by  ue  Nsliw  1^ 
Guard  and  the  respectable  citisen».     Th*C*l* 
crnor  threatened   to   ship  him  oS,  azd  ■AaI~ 
complaint  to  Ihe  war  deparUneci,  when  M*  f 
Roilin  wiui  obliged  to  cancel  lite  appoioir' 
The  government  have  issued  an  ordv  li 
dispersion  of  the  (Germans  congregated  !■■ 
numbers  on  tbe   eastern   frontier  of  t^ 
Tills  measure  and  the  result  of  ihe  d 
has  created  a  rise  of  about  three  per  41 
tlic  prices  of  French  funds.     The  spedltri 
Bank  of  France  ia  considerably  dimiitf 
The  King  of  Prussia,  immedialely  ■! 
ing  compelled  by  his  o  ■      -    — 

large    popular 
\  \\mme  tiaa  by  n 

e\(OQaiV«&  '«>  V«n  ^wfii^  ■nhich  ar*  H 
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It  a.  confederation  of  the  States,  so 
.hlish  a  Federal  Uerman  Empire. 
ivolved  him  in  a  war  wilb  Denmark, 
[  t.  coolnees  towards  him  in  the  cabi- 
ria ;  [he  latter  empire  having  hitherto 
lered  the  head  of  the  Gemaii  States. 
Btry  have  officially  declared  thai 
-Mstria  is  desirous  of  cementing  a 
inion  with  Germany,  it  is  not  in- 
er  to  sacrifice  the  local  interests  of 
al  provinces,  or  to  renoance  the  in- 
)  of  tho  internal  government  of  Aus- 
Government,  therefore,  aaaumei  tci 
ower  to  adopt  or  reject  the  decisionii 
[federation,  aa  it  may  thinh  proper; 
ded  that  the  Ust  stipulation  is  not 
I  reconcilable  with  the  character  of 
ation  of  States,  Austria  will  not  he 
n  to  join  it."  In  consequence  of  i. 
m  his  Polish  subjects,  the  King  of 
^lftTed  his  desire  nnd  intention  for  a 
■organiiation  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
!  for  that  purpose  sent  a  Coirunls- 
xm  the  great  antipathy  which  exists 
e  Polish  and  German  inhabitanta  of 
,  the  measure  has  at  present  resulted 
ties  BCttinglhe  King  s  functionarieE 
,  and  getdnc  up  a  civil  war  between 
;  and  the  King  has  been  compelled 
that  the  national  re-organ iuti on  ol 
population,  ehnll  not  be  extended  to 
>na  of  the  Grand  Duchy  in  which 
IS  are  in  greater  number  than  the 
peculiarly  German  portions  of  the 
to  bi>  forthwith  incorporated  with 
1  confederacy. 

peror  of  Austria  liaa  grunted  to  all 
«s,  except  llunp;ary,  Croatia,  Scla- 
enborgen,  and  for  the  present,  the 
-inccs,  a  constitution,  granting  trial 
■dependence  of  the  Jud^res — Parlia- 
B  assembled  annually — Freedom  of 
eech,  the  prcsii,  petition,  and  public 
wil  equality  of  the  ciliiens,  responsi- 
nisterf,  &.c.  Hungry  is  to  torm  a 
■ganlMtion,  and  also  Auslrian-Po- 
ilntter  the  Emperor  taking  the  title 

between  Denmark  and  the  German 
I,  has  arisen  respecting  the  Duchiea 
ig  and  Holstein,  now  under  the  rule 
I  of  Denmark,  and  which  ba^'C  been 

that  kingdom  for  more  than  n  cen- 

Spuiaiion  of  which  conitistB  of  a 
tnes  and  Germans.  The  present 
lia  accession,  a  few  months  since, 
constitution  to  ilio  whole  of  bis 
incorporating  them  together.  To 
Duchies  objected  on  the  ground 
m.  tlie  Salic  law  prevailed,  and  thai 
jd  constituljo/)  would  render  them  j 
w  nnder  the  rule  of  female  eover-  j 
nre  e/ie-ib/e  to  rale  in  Denmai-h.  / 


'  and  that  the  proposed  incorporation  would  an- 
nul privileges  enjoyed  in  them;  and  a  revolt 
ensued.  The  King  of  Denmark  marched  his 
army,  and  defeateathe  insurgents ;  whereupOD 
the  King  of  Prnssia  and  the  German  confede- 
ration, on  the  grourtd  that  Holstein  was  part  of 
the  confederation,  that  tiie  Duchies  are  inde- 
pendent States,  that  they  are  firmly  united  to 
each  other,  and  that  the  male  line  obtains  in 
botb,  marched  their  forces  against  the  King  of 
Denmark,  who  denies  their  right,  under  any 
circumstances,  to  interfere  as  regards  Schlee- 
swig,  which  never  formed  part  of  the  German 
confederation.  The  Prussian  and  German 
forces  have  marched  into  the  latter  territory 
and  a  battle  has  been  fo^t,  which,  ter- 
minated in  bvor  of  the  Auaaiana.  The 
Danes  have  laid  an  embargo  on  Prussian 
vessels,  and  Uie  Swedish  Goreniment  is  fitting 
ont  ships  of  war ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  Swedes 
are  nnanimonsly  in  favor,  and  will  support  the 
views  of  Denmark.  Russia  continues  to  arm, 
watching  all  the  proceedings  in  Europe,  and 
acting  at  present  with  strict  neutrality. 

In  ]taly,  the  King  of  Sardinia  and  hU  allies 
have  possession  otnearly  the  whole  of  hom- 
bardy.  An  attack  was  made  on  Peschiera,  bat 
repulsed  by  the  Austrians,  aud  Radetskv  has  of- 
fered battle  to  Charles  Albert,  which  the  latter 
did  not  accept.  The  latterdeclinesenteringtlie 
Venetian  territory,  on  tlie  ground  of  its  having 
been  declared  a  republic,  and  declares  tliat  if  the 
l>im  bards  establish  a  republican  govern  incut,  l>e 
will  desert  their  cause  and  return  to  hinowndo- 
iiiinioiiB.  Troops  have  marched  from  Rome  to 
assist  in  expelling  llie  Austrians,  and  the  King 
of  Naples  has  boen  compelled  by  his  subjects  . 
to  send  his  contingent,  allhough  they  were 
much  required  to  keep  his  own  people  quiet. 
Sicily  has  declared  its  independence  of  Naples, 
and  the  I'arl lament  has  decreed  tliat  Ferdinand 
Bourbon  and  his  dynasty  have  forever  ^llcn 
from  the  throne  of  Sicily,  which  eliall  be  gov- 
erned by  a  constitutional  government,  uuiler  an 
Italian  prince,  to  be  called  to  reign  as  soon  as 
the  constitution  is  established. 

The  Pacha  of  Egypt  is  suffering  the  greatest 
debility  of  body  and  mind.  His  health  renders 
him  totally  incapable  of  attending  lo  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  country.  At  a  meeting  of  his 
family  and  the  most  influential  I'achaa  and 
Bpys,  it  was  decided  that  the  government 
should  be  conducted  under  Ibrahim  Pacha  and 
a  council,  who  were  to  assume  Mehemet 
All's  seal  until  his  death,  which  is  expected  lo 
happen  shortly.  Belgium  is  enjoying  political 
tranquillity,  but  its  mercantile  and  financial 
affairs  are  in  a  very  depressed  state,  ^roa.tl'^ 
owing  to  the  stoppage  o{\taX,TaAewft\i¥w.^te, 
In  Holland,  the  King  has  Te-oTgan\ifi4  toe  tc- 
presentativo  portion  q(  t.\n  goNcnuMinV  o&  < 

more  popular  baus. 
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SUIiiniin's  American.  Journal  of  Science  and 
Arti.  Edited  by  B.  Sii^iUAit,  B.  Sillimak, 
Jr.,  UDcl  James  D.  Dana.  New  Haven :  May 
1,1848. 

This  is  ths  lifLeeDtli  number  of  the  Second 
Series  of  lliis  important  [leriodiosl.  The  con- 
tents &re  as  follows : — A  Review  of  I  he  Annual 
Report  of  the  U.  8.  Survey :  thia  article  has 
been  copied  into  the  National  Intelligencer  for 
May  17,  nnd  occupies  three  columns  of  that 

Caper.  A  paper  on  Philosophical  Induction, 
y  Samuel  Tyler ;  whether  Science  can  pro- 
ceed ailngether  without  the  aid  of  "  thinking" 
IB  at  Icut  doubtful  1  Mr.  Tyler  seems  to  ibiok 
not,  elae  he  would  not  have  been  at  the  trouble 
lo  write  thia  article.  An  article  by  Samuel 
S.    Ualdeman,   an     excellent    a   '     '- 


and  doubtless  interesting 
I'liilodopbical  Analogy  -,  coDIaining  some  new 
views.  A  description  of  two  new  minerals, 
by  J.  lAWtence  Smith.  Analvsisof  Meteoric 
Iron  that  fell  in  Bohemia,  by  A.  Duflos  and  N. 
Vv.  Fischer.  Explanations  of  various  eipctrical 
phenomena  by  the  undulatory  liypolheEia,  by 
Professor  Hare,  of  Philadelphia :  PriifesBor 
Hare  is  evidently  of  the  same  mind  with  Mr. 
Tyler.  Description  of  a  mass  of  Meteoric 
Iron,  discovered  near  Murfreeaboro,  Tonn.,  by 
Profesaor  G.  Trooat :  a  bit  of  information  judi- 
cious  and  brief.     A  Greek   naturalist  would 


("  PaJieoioic  formations")  of  North  America 
witli  Ihoseof  Europe.  On  Ilalley'e  Cornel, by 
Profei'sor  J-iOomis,  of  New  Yorlt.  A  mathe- 
matical paper  on  the  propagation  of  sound, 
by  Eli  W.  Blake,  Review  of  Professor  Asa 
Gray's  Manual  of  Botany :  a  book  with  which 
all  botanical  readers  are  well  acquainted. 
Review  of  Matleuochi'a  Lectures  oo  Living  Be- 
ings; which  describes  some  curiooa  electrical 
experiments  upon  the  nerves  oi  animals.  A 
translation  from  Poggendorf 's  Annaton,  of  a 
paper  bv  Professor  Scheerer  of  Cbrialiana,  on 
the  similarity  in  the  forms  of  crystals  of  un- 
lil{e  substances,  throwing  new  figbt  on  the 
secret  constitution  of  matter.  Mathemalical 
paper,  by  Professor  Stanley  of  Yale  College. 
Not  the  leaat  valuable  part  of  tliis  Journal  is 
the  scientific  iiitelbgence,  taken  from  fnrei^ 
Periodicals,  which  keeps  us  informed  of  llie 
progress  of  European  Science. 

In  looking  over  several  ot  tbese  ai\\cla6,\t 
"ccuTTcd  to  us  to  Euy,  that  in  Ametica  aa  wcW 


BH  in  Germany  and  France,  scien 
much  obscured  by  the  use  of  Gr«i 
In   a    free   State    like    ours,    siau 


to  the  people.     In   > 

OT  a  new  object,  than  be  clapi 
cover  over  it  in  the  shape  of  a  i 
composita  Greek  name.  For  exuv 
we  are  personally  familiar  with  t 
rock  strata  that  lie  under  onr 
we  quite  failed  to  recognize  them 
formidable  name  poircoioic,  which,  a 
dictionary  informs  u«,  signifies  " 
remains  of  the  ancient  or  primev, 
life,"  Seriously,  and  with  the  gr 
renc«  to  our  learned  and  ingenii 
whom  we  believe  ia  be  not  a  whit 
those  of  Europe,  would  it  not  be  i 
service  to  humanity  to  divest  tbei 


science  has  the  briefest  existence; 

waste  a  moment  in  adding  one 
name  lo  the  vast  and  gloomy  vocabti 
In  not  the  age  of  Linnn:us  or  of  G 
the  Mjro  of  Fiiraday.  and  of  Hum  1 
begin  now  lo  eeeli  eagerly  for  t. 
fruits  of  the  understanaing ;  it  is 
even  inlmmsn,  lo  do  the  least  thi 


Senior  EJ]I 
man's  reputation  Is  as  wide  aa  ihe 
and  wider ;  for  bis  Journal  is  the 
of  our  science  in  foreign  countries. 
Germany,  France  and  England,  an 
disgrace  anywhere. 


Th-  Mej:icmi  War.-  A  irvlory  ,/ 
and  a  IMlailsd  Account  (^  the  Vie 
(erminaled  m  Ihe  SuTTeitder  <fb 
u-ilh  llie  OJjicial  Dispatchei  of  Uu 
By  Edwahd  D.  NLansficu).  t 
Barnes  &.  Co.,  CO  John  atreeL 

Probably  no  war,al  least duringil 
has  ever  had  so  many  hi«toriaiis  a 
with  Mexico,  Many  of  these  ba?e 
caicb-penny  affairs,  and  others  deal 
.  to  give  a  aketch  of  battles.  In  I 
V  u^i^t.^iQs&Bld  has  gone  fiJI 


1848.] 


CriHed  Notiea, 


ess 


ject — traced  the  origin  of  the  wm — eocpoeed  its 

'  Has  H  will  be  M 


r 


injustice,  and  ebmcteriaed 
by  future  genentiona. 

It  is  hard  to  write  the  history  of  an  ezoitiijg 
event  half  a centuiy  after  it' has transpiredl; 
for  while  the  sHUitiks  may  be  correct,  the  $pmt 
is  wanting.  Tboae  err  who  suppose  that  the 
/aeu  of  history  are  given  when  every  statement 
is  made  out  with  accuracy — the  grMtest  &ct  of 
all  is  the  feeling  which  originated  the  move- 
ment, and  the  enthusiasm  which  bore  it  on- 
waid.  The  Journal  of  Congreaa.  the  muster 
rottof  our  forces,  and  the  complete  m^iaofthe 
batdes  during  oar  revolntlooary  war,  are  only 
a  Dait  of  the  history  of  that  event  The  sptril 
oi  the  people,  the  deep  emotion  nnderiavuiff 
all,  are  of  equal  importance.  Bntif  itisdimcuK 
to  be  just  in  this  reelect,  it  is  equally  so  amid 
tbe  fierce  anImosiHes  and  eza|^{«rated  views 
which  prevail  during  tbe  progress  of  the  event 
Mr.  Mansfield  has,  we  thins,  been /tut,  and 
wiitteo  with  eonaeioiesas  well  asfeeung. 

The  Mexican  war  is  an  anomaly  In  our  hia- 
torjr.  That  the  Government  antioipaled  it  in 
mmng  tbe  army  oo  the  Rio  Gimnde,  fow  will 
briiete.  To  overawe  the  Mexicans,  obtain  ter- 
rimry  by  blusterinff,  and  make  political  capital 
oat  of  it  all,  was  doubtless  the  origin  of  this 
gnat  wrong.  It  was  probablya  hujgje  Uunder 
Mowing  out  of  ignorance  and  a  deviatioo  from 
ttie  eourse  of  integrity.  It  is  useless  to  argue 
tbe  point,  for  talk  as  men  will,  tliere  is  not  an 
intelligent  statesman  of  either  party  in  the  land, 
vrbo  believes  for  a  moment,  that  the  same  cause 
asserted  to  exist  would  precipitate  us  in  a  war 
with  a  strong  nation.  Weiuivo  done  to  the 
weak  what  we  would  never  have  thought  of 
doing  to  the  strong. 

Sav  what  men  will  of  the  war,  and  deprecate 

:   mil  glorification  of  it  as  stimulating  a  wrcmg 

^Jld    dangerous   spirit   in  the   countnr,   the 

ft  .achievements  of  our  army  are  so  many  uicts  in 

r_yottr  history,  which  must  be  contemplated ;  for 

i»  'Hhof  have  turned  aside  our  whole  career  as  a 

=^^jlntion,  set  in  motion  influences,  and  created 

(^4yuiions,  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 

-^     We  think  Mr.  Mansfield's  work  may  be 

"  aalely  commended  as  a  judicious  and  impartial 

biatory. 


ures  on  Shakspeare,  By  H.  N.  Hudson. 
In  two  volumes.  New  York :  Baker  & 
Scribner.     1848. 


Several  of  the  lectures  in  these  volumes 

■^.ve  app^red  from  time  to  time  in  the  pages 

^  the  Review,  so  that  our  readers  may  be  pre- 

med  to  be  familikr  with  their  characteristic 

"nits.   It  is  intended,  moreover,  to  make  them 

I  subject  of  an  extended  article  hereafter. 

a  need  now,  therefore,  only  call  attention  to 

A  i^peaiaiiee  in  this  form,  for  the  eon- 


venltnce  of  aneh  of  our  readers  as  may  wish  to 
obtain  them. 

Mr.  Hudson  haa  had  the  good  taste  to 
have  his  work  eome  before  the  public  with  the 
advantage  of  a  dedication  to  R.  H.  Dana,  whoae 
own  lectures  on  tbe  same  subject,  delivered  a 
few  years  ago,  so  well  sustained  his  distinguish- 
ed reputation  as  a  poet  and  critic.  We  cannot 
but  regret,  however,  in  seeing  Mr.  Dana's  name 
here,  that  he  should  appear  as  sponsor  to 
anolber'a  offspring,  which,  though  excellent  in 
its  kind,  is  very  unlike  his  own,  when  his  own 
have  never  yet  been  admitted  to  the  rites  of 
publicatimi.  It  argues  a  want  of  parental  i^- 
feetion  in  one  who  has  done  as  much  as  any 
other  to  direct  the  taste  of  students  and  litw- 
aiy  men  ui  oar  conntrf,  that  it  will  take  dr- 
cnmstancea — streng  ones,  too— to  disprove.  In 
the  absence  of  alfknowledge  respecting  dr- 
cnmstances,  we  will  presume  one,  via : — ^Bos- 
ton. Boston  is  situate  on  that  side  of  Massa- 
cbnaetts  which  is  cooled  by  the  east  wind— an 
air  uncongenial  to  poetry.  Humanity,  Pro- 
gress, all  sorts  of  schemes  and  systems,  (useless 
sbmbsj  thrive  there  very  well ;  but  the  tender 
flowera  of  poetry  become  wUted  and  odorless, 
under  the  clammy  dews  of  transcendentalism. 

Hence,  Boston,  to  those  who  reside  there,  is 
a  great  circumstance ;  to  publish  poetry  or  jpo- 
etio  criticism  there,  one  must  assume  the  hallu- 
cination of  the  crazy  man,  to  whom  the  sea- 
sons were  reversed,  who  could  walk  forth  in 
the  bitterest  dav  of  January,  and  experience 
the  sensations  of  June. 

But  to  New  York,  and  to  those  living  here, 
Boston  is  not  a  circumstance.  It  is  merely  a 
remote  village ;  we  can  contemplate  it  and  all 
its  notions,  as  indifierently  as  does  the  angel 
who  stands  ^  fixed  in  cogitation  deep,"  the  re- 
gent of  the  Sun.  As  indifiTerently,  and  no  less 
benevolently,  for  peradventure  there  be  fifty 
righteous  men  among  our  Boston  readers.* 


Portrail  of  Darnel  W«ft»/er.— Mr.  E.  A. 
Anthony  has  sent  us  a  new  and  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted portrait  of  our  gmt  Senator,  from  a  re- 
cent daguerreotype.  The  artist  who  managed 
the  daguerreotype  selected  a  very  characteristic 
expression,  so  much  so  that  the  portrait,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  fidelity,  has  the  spirit  of  a  good 
miniature.  The  engraver  is  Mr.  A.  H.  Ritchie, 
and  the  work  is  the  most  perfect  we  know  of 
in  this  kind  of  engraving,  which  is  a  mixture 
of  etching  and  mezzotinto.  Mr.  Webster's  do- 
mestic afflictions  during  the  past  year  have  not 
passed  over  him  without  leaving  traces  on  his 
countenance,  but  they  have  evidently  not  bowed 
the  conscious  greatness  of  his  mind.  He  still 
loolcs  the  man  who  at  one  time  saved  the  two 
most  powerful  nations  on  the  p^Iobe  from  war, 
and  is  worthy  to  bear  the  d\^\wc\Aotk  o1  ^«v\ikV> 
the  ablest  s/olesmon  ot  YAa  \itae. 


6&4r 


Critical  Notices. 


A  Colleaion  r^  Pmlm  and  Hgmn  Tunei,  Har- 
numited/iir  F<ntT  Voices;  icilh  anAmmge- 
ment  for  ike  Oreim  ami  Piano- Font.  Kenn- 
ing the  First  Pact  of  lie  Peopla'a  Music 
Book.  Edited  by  Jakk  Tirmi.E,  OrgaEiiet  of 
Wertminsier  AUwy,  v  Edward  Tatlor, 
Gres,  Prof.  Mub.   Lond  3  :  George  Virtue. 

Tliia  is  nol  \\e  handsomeft,  but 

ono  of  th«  mi  the  recent  English 

publications,    n  lilence  of  tlie  toBte, 

schoiarihip,   and   j  _,  of   ila    cditora,— 

(jUttlitie*  in  whinh  . litoni  of  our  ordinary 

collcctioDi  f'  r,  B  deficient. 

In  most  <  of  psalm  tanee,  we 

have  inalo  :loiliea  and  dignified 

deVDiiond  . 
of  chorda  n...^.  — 
uAer  a  fortniirht 

end,  uoleaa  il  i 

of  their  anth  K 

of  eiciting  dn  irenuiui- 

itnce  of  Buch  (.iu.=.>.,     «i .  -e  inapect 

The  aiithora,  thcmaelves,  are  aware,  judg' 

ing  from  the  absurd  directii  vompanylng 

their  music.  K.  g.  "  With  m  nd  animated 
einotioD,  loud,  bat  not  clamoro^.^  not  hur- 
ried."— "  With  a  alow,  gentle  n  nent,  and 
with  a  tender,  fervent  expremii....  — "Witli 
awn  and  reverence."—"  Wth  serenity,  cheer- 
fuJiiesa  add  exjireasion."*  Tliese  directions 
are  (acit  inanltii  to  the  devotion  of  the  performer, 
(0  say  nothing  of  his  common  aense.  To  be 
i>his.-'.>d  with  them  nre  ihnfle  marks  lermed 
•■  hrpii thing-places."  Ihc  uaeleBpneBa  and  absur- 
liily  of  which  is  evident  lo  every  mnptcian.  We 
muy  expect  in  future  editions,  marks  pointing 
nut  the  proper  time  and  place  for  the  singer  lo 
i-iiuirh.  and  perhaps  (u  ipil. 

The  contents  uf  the  book  under  notice  are 
"f  a  Mrictly  jacra/ characler.  In  Ibis  respect 
il  diirpr*  much  from  many  American  and  Eng- 
lish bijoks.  In  otir  books,  it  li  venf  common 
III  pce  the  composilinna  of  Herold,  Bellini  nnd 
Ro=5ini,  iiiulihtled  and  shortened  lo  metrical 
riimoiiEiions  to  meet  the  Procrnstcsn  necessities 
I'f  Enolish  verse.  In  one.f  the  beautiful  waltz 
Inim  Roasini's  Ctnerenlola  ia  adapted  to  the 
vvi'll-known  hymn,  commencing, 

"  Safely  Lhraugh  naoiher  week." 
In  the  fnme  book  we  tind  an  air  from  Herold's 
I  i|K-ra,  Lf  Pri  uuj:  CtTCJ,snd  one  from  Bellini's 
\<-rnui ;  and  to  crown  all,  an  old  tune  which 
ii^i'ii  to  be  played  at  the  country  musters  and 
irainiiigs,  set  lo  the  iiyrnn, 

"  Y?  BDgrls  who  Bland  round  ilic  ihroae,"  ice. 
In  niioilier  collectlou,]  we  have  seen  the  iliietlo 
from  iVnrnui  set  to  the  popular  hymn,  begin- 
ning, 

*  Vnlt  .MuBon  «nd  Webb's  Piuliery,  jKUiim. 

f  The  ."^cred  Choir. 

■  "'     •'osion  Miiitcal  Ediicutton  Soctettti. 


and  the  prayer  from  Herold's  Zamjia  set  to  ibp 
"God  of  mercy,  God  of  love,"  etc. 


ture  to  Zj«  Caiifede  Bagdad.  But  »ciim  of  our 
ci^irpilcrs  are  driven  to  still  worse  r^ifU  itai 
these.  In  another  recent  workt  we  itoticaJ 
lunea  arranged  from  common  '■  Exercises  "  fcc 
the  piano-forte.  The  eelebrateil  air.  "LoiJ. 
remember  David,"  which  has  been  arranged  ■> 
a  metrical  tane  by  many  of  our  eomptltiit 
was  taken  from  Tbodel's  Soaornic*. 


Madlf, 
Temtt 

OggLC 


er«a<.al,<:iBlio; 
n  pianger  piii. 
iilcun  prriitlio 


Th  4  a  tender  and  soothing  *Mnm  \B  ■ 
y  a  daughter,  and  when  snne  witttti 
ivords.  full  ttleei  is  given  lowebeniy 
IB  tlie  grace  of  the  melody  ;  both  M 
re,  in  a  great  mcasnre,  ilmtroyed  \r] 
L  ish  poetry.     So  much  la  Ihlf  the  cue> 

I  indiVaerenoal  cigUo,"iuid  "  Uird,re- 

t  David,"  are  seldom  recogoited  «•  A( 

[  sic.     Many  other  of  Haodcl's  lulln 

U  rs  have  b^n  wedded  to  sacred  Eop 

liaii  pui»ry,thuB  destroying  the  exqiiLatt^btt^ 
and  oMign  of  the  origman  The  mn^c  of  ttr 
celebrated  anthem,  '*  Holy,  holy,  Lord  OoJ 
Almigbtv,"'  is  taken  froni  an  air  in  his  RJv 
tindii,  "  Dove  sei,  amnto  bene,"  which  i»  •*■ 
dressed  to  a  lover  by  hia  mistress.  "  Wekno* 
this  beautiful  air,"  to  quote  the  words  of  id- 
other.}  "  only  in  the  cold,  measured  style  ■ 
which  we  hear  il  sung  al  our  aacred  music  mM- 
ings ;  but  imagine  it  breathed  by  a  Giisi  in  bff 
most  pasaionsle  accents,  and  we  shall  ciMKtin 
its  tri  --'-■ 


that  we  object  to,  (for  most  of  thoae  «ro  it** 
cited  above  are  perfect  gems,)  bnt  it  is  the  » 
socialwns  connected  with  thetn.  A  haS^ 
melody  suggests  a  crowd  of  reooIlMtin^ 
whether  heard  in  the  Church  or  in  the  Ofm- 
The  prayer  from  Ziimpa,  for  example,  is  ra( 
to  sacred  English  verse  frequenllj  in  tm 
churches.  How  unlike  the  proper  feelui)!>  if 
(he  church  most  be  lliosc  which  tliis  piece  of 
gests  to  one  familiar  with  the  Opera.  Iw 
subject  of  LliB  drama  in  many  respects  m^ 
bics  thalof  iJfjnGtDcanni.  The  bero.Z*i^ 
is  a  libertine,  who,  after  indulging  in  s-^" 
species  of  wickedness,  is  at  last  slopfxl  * 
in  hi.i*  course,  and  consigned  to  the  infrrsi' 
gions  by  the  statue  of  a.  deceived  mistm* 


•  Thf  Sacred  L>-ri*t. 

t  The  Mod'ia  Harp. 

,      j  Vide  The  Aociem  Lyrr- 

\    \\\iisw\l\— M<^moitB  of  ih 


Ontie^  Netieet. 


Bager  ba  hu,  in  &  thooghtleM  mosaeat, 
*  rinff.  On  tbb  paint  tba  Engliih 
make  uie  Ibllowia^  reomrk* : — 

I  ha*e  reacted  ill  tin  origiDillr  writtan 
lu  woru,  detiiting,  m  m  wal  >wara, 

napecl,  from  ■  practica  nhich,  tbmuh 
,  we  rsgird  u  ioBspedieDt,  if  Dot  iuM- 
!.  We  hMeieenK  •  Sttbit  Miter '  con- 
uto  ft  Ml  of  Quadrille*;  and  BtrcbHiltan 
MiHiieoDgi  hare  been  changed  IntoPNlm 
The  coinpMition*  of  H^dn,  Honrt, 

>nd  Beetheren,  anabortaMd,  in  otder 
a  woide  at  a  bjmn,  c«,  fbt  the  mmt  par- 
micbed  br  turat  addition,  itandiBg  in 
Mto  coQtnHt  to  the  fngmaali  of  a  Man- 
•lod;.  If  there  ware  ao^  icircitj  of 
•Im  tane*,  ne  might  be  drivsD  to  aome 
lift*;  but  tbs  fact  ii  the  rerj  renrae. 
ipij  it  abiiadant.  The  pnctica  to  which 
)  alluded,  ii  liable  to  the  hrarier  charga 
eenim.  It  ia  mnch  to  be  recretled  tut 
iTiaed  remark  of  John  Wealajr  Aonld  hare 
Md  the  introdactioD   of  air*  orinnallj 

to  pnAne  wcn^,  into  the  airrice  M 
M  of  God.  Had  that  axtraordinarj  van 
id  aof  of  the  moaical  linowledge  and 
■  which  aeveral  menbcra  of  bii  Ikmilj 
an  m>  jintljr  celebrated,  it  had  never  been 
n  baa  been  the  maaoi  of  introducing  into 
'fee  of  derotion,  ■  Gloriom  Apollo,' '  Tell 
bUing  Echo,  whv,'  ■  Thou  aofl-Aoiriajt 
■Rnle  Britannia,'  'Vedrai  carino,' '  Batti, 
bel-Muetto,' 'Ah  perdona  il  primo  af- 
tdTarioiu  invDcationi  to  Baechua,  Apollo, 
IIH.  It  msj  be  raid  that  the  woida  and 
ie  of  theve  amatorj  (•ometimea  acarcelj 
•ongii,  from  Italian  Operu  are  known, 

original  form,  to  few  only  who  Uaten  to 
n  them  in  their  new  conoection,  and  that 
Ij  and  indecoraui  aasociitioDsare,on  that 
,  but  rarel;  engendered.  Thii  quedion, 
whend,  hu  been  settled  by  the  hisheil 
J.*  We  are  enjoined  to  'lake  heed  lest 
nCBDc  (his  liberty  brcome  a  itumbling 

them  that  are  weak.*  And  if  the  por- 
e  of  an  Upera  long  ahaU  have  the  effect 
vpting  the  devotion  of  only  ■  ijngle  wot- 
,  if  it  ihill  cauie  only  ■  one  brother  to 
batter  far  it  it  that  it  be  omitted.  The 
ig  of  the  Apoatle  ia  eiicUy,  u  it  eppean 
I  tba  point  in  qaeetion  ;  and  if  ao,  it  ia 
iTe  in  coadetnnition  of  the  practice." 

Editors  have  added  an  accompaniment 
Organ  instead  of  "fignrino;''  the  base, 
luiuinl;^  done  by  editors  in  this  counlrr-f 
u  it  should  be  ;  the  Organist  is  then 
to  dirperif.  the  hanniniy  as  the  author 
Urn  it.  B^  the  old  method  tlie  com- 
raiibea,  as  it  were,  the  akeleton,  and  the 
Br  Bupplies  the  intermediale  parts  as  his 
leUtes.  The  tenor  clef  Is  used  instead 
ngthat  part  on  the  G  clef.  In  Ihia  r»> 
a  fditara  are  worthy  of  all  praise.  Our 


lintbiaDS  n 


editon,  for  jbe  wke  of  bmiiig  tiie  potmhr 
ignoianes,  oondMeand  to  viokle  cue  a  tlie 
mart  ptonilDent  r«)M  in  tba  Hodcil  %jaax. 
But  tafa  ia  not  K>  bnd  u  tba  faaUt  now  of  oor 
editon  bave  of  mitfng  ooniecuftiie  pdane*  m^ 
j^tkt,  KOfi  other  nwiteaiiooa  bardl*  laaa  bnltf . 
There  an  a  tWlIriiine  in  m»  book  whfeb 
we.tbink  are  inuprofriately  inaeited,  becavae 
thejr  aemiat  be  aiud  to  tapKi*  the  feelinga  of 
off  the  membera  of  %  ndsed  oonsruietiDn. 
There  ia  one  od  the  3Hth  page,  begimiing, 


whv  against  U 
M  lb;  Berea  ai 

Qntheigth  pegeia 
[Htipftete: — 


nsai  oor  Baa.  ivpemaDi  nuK  j 
Sornw  dweJM  on  amy  bee. 


If  mwefedl 


ROn  OUT  AniBr$> 


Ilienia  e  , 

labw  under  Id  writinif  metrical  tnnea,  of  which 
Engliah  cempoeen  man  nothing.  Tbe  writera 
of  Baered  Ljriea  muodk  na  are  not  oootent  to 
mqifaei  their  thooghta  m  tboae  metraa  which 
are  the  moat  natnnu  and  convenient,  bnt  ranat 
needa  make  nae  of  those  which  are  so  Ongainlr 
in  their  structure  aa  to  refuse  alliance  with 
musical  Boanda.  Hence,  instead  of  a  few 
metres,  we  have  a  list  exceeding  in  length  thoee 
of  Horace. 

The  excellenciea  of  this  book  have  anggeet- 
ed  to  na  tbe  defects  of  onr  own.  We  heartily 
wish  that  onr  Editors  and  PnUisbera  would  take 
pattern  from  it,  and  endeavor  to  improve  the 
miblic  taete  in  this  department  of  Miuieal  Art. 
The  making  of  paolm  iKoka  has  been  too  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  basinees.  As  an  illustration, 
il  is  believed  that  one  of  onr  oldest  and  most  re- 
spectable mnaical  societies,  sslli  its  "  Mnctione" 
to  use  ite  name,  as  a  merchant  sells  his  ware*. 
Local  prejudice*  operate  poweriully  to  degrade 
the  Art;  indeed,  the  inhabitants  of  one  merid- 
ian look  apon  those  of  another,  mnch  in  tbe 
same  li^t  as  the  Greeks  regarded  foreignera. 
Sniely  there  should  be  acane  common  gronnd, 
some  Olympia,  where  the  xtudenta  of  Art  and 
Literature  coald  meet,  unsullied  1^  PBtty  and 
unworthy  feeling.  Every  one  should  have  tbe 
inteieits  of  true  acholarabip  so  much  at  healt 
as  to  be  willing  to  make  every  reaeonable 
sacrifice  for  its  uvancement. 


lArxt  cf  the  Queen*  cf  England,  fmn  the 
Norman  Corujueit ;  kUK  AnteJalei  tif  tJitir 
Count,  now  firu  pii6tii)Led  from  Q^inaL 
JteeorJi  and  oMer  AlglnKic  DocunwuUtT^ 


Critical  Notices. 


[June, 


Tiie  eleventh  voluii 
Lives  of  the  Queone,  g 
toresling  period  of  F"- 
the  last  aze.  It 
Princess  of  Ornng 
Anne.  From  the  rnmi: 
every  page,  it  will  h"  ' 
has  explorpH  vp"- 

□r  HUll 


By  AoMEs  Sthwk- 
ea  &  Blanchard, 
Vatary.    By  Agnes 
anchard. 

r  Hi«a  StrickkRd'g 

i  Dpon  the  most  in- 

domealic  history — 

juD  the  life  of  Mary, 

id  part  of  the  life  of 

of  reference  on  almoHl 

vn  that  the  autliorcss 

various  storehouses 

o  her  purpose,  and 

memoirs  the  value 

ic  and  private  libra- 


able  to  avail  hpi  mo- 

dence  and  ol]  that 

contemplating   lnd  ^^^ ^,  ..,.1  coaitl;  an- 

oeatora  one  hundred  years  ago,  apart  from  the 
interest  it  possesses  as  t.  colleelion  of  tlie  lives 
of  distinguished  personages.  It  will  be  found 
to  be  quite  as  entertaining  to  republicans  and 

Jneen-hatars.  as  to  Her  present  Majesty's  moat 
jval  Bubjecle. 
With  regard  to  the  Tales  and  Stories  from 
History,  it  may  be  deemed  a  harsh  judgment  to 
apeak  disTeapectfiilly  of  Htortes  eo  well  Intended 
and  coming  frofn  so  unexceptionable  a  writer 
as  Miss  SlrlcklanJ,  yet  we  feel  compelled  to 
Pxprpfamirriiaapprobalionof  them,  mil  so  much 
flit  uiial  llipy  are  of  themselves,  as  for  whni 
ilii?y  are  -a*  individuals  of  a  class.  They  were 
written,  the  preface  informs  uh,  "  to  impart  at 
once  iustnicUan  and  amusement  to  the  youthful 
mind,"  Now  whether  history  ought  to  be  dilu- 
ted and  distorted  to  that  degree  which  is  re- 
cjuired  to  frame  such  tales  as  thesn.  is  a  fair 
subject  for  a  reasonoble  doubt.  The  amount 
of  real  truth.,  which  is  wlrnt  is  meant  by  "  iu- 
(itmction,"  which  the  youthful  mind  can  come 
at  this  way  is  so  exceedincly  small,  and  it  is 
so  perverted,  mixed  up  and  colored  wilh  pure 
invention,  that  unless  stories  can  in  this  way 
be  made  more  amusing  than  in  any  other,  the 
system  is  certainly  not  worth  trying  any  longer. 
But  80  far  from  itiis  being  so,  we  believe  it  to 
be  a  fact,  with  hardly  an  exception,  Ib^il  history 
I>ilp!4  are  the  least  interesting  to  children  nf 
any.  The  idea  that  a  thing  is  partly  true  and 
piLrtty  not,  distresses  them ',  the  instruction  and 
tlie  amusement  neulraliie  each  other ;  the  free 
childish  fancy  cannot  fly  wilh  a  leaden 'Weight 
of  heavy  actuality  hung  to  its  wings,  and  there 
is  no  surer  way  to  stunt  and  cripple  it  than  to 
force  it  into  such  an  unnatural  exercise. 

History  of  all  departments  of  knowledge  least 
endurei  simplilication-  It  \a  impossible  that 
the  young  can  be  made  lo  Mwlerstand  the 
causes  of  events,  tuitl  except  vte  aenen.\  out- 


line of  chronology,  it  would  be  well  to  leave  *U 
those  parts  which  can  only  be  eooipretienltd 
after  some  experience  of  life,  lo  be  stwdiol 
afterward.  When  one  has  the  last  new  notfl 
before  him,  what  can  be  more  provoking  iKin 
to  have  some  good-natured  friend  retail  in  brnf 
the  entire  plotT  This  system  of  combining  in- 
struction and  amossDienl,  most  especially  m 
young  histories,  and  not  unfrequcDtly  in  U»»- 
tises  on  naloral  science,  seems  to  ac)  to  (k 
rising  generation  the  part  of  the  good-nliind 
friend.  A  child  iDStrncled  under  il«  pDtfM 
application  must  be  supposed   to  be  at  fwfj 

aiod  of  its  existence  just  as   fnll   ■«  it  CM 
1,  and  therefore  it  can  never  expericner  Ar 
blessed  eimidoasntsi  of  Ignontcice,  whidli^ 
free  institutions  is  bo  healtfahil  Uttt 
J  Eoul,  and  no  less  bo  I0  ibt  WT 

ate  melancholy  periodical,  whieb  U 

I  ame  time   last  summeT.  then  «m  1 

I  of  a  child  history  intended  Utril^ 

jslory  "teaching by  example."    Il»» 

,     he   chaptor    devoted  to   the  na^  li 

ii    Victoria,  and  was  as  followa: — 

DHK  ascended  the  tbrone  in  IhsfM 

le  wu  quite  yoang  and  ver;  hudia<  ^ 

le  ail  liked  her  ver^  mucti,  sb*  ma  ■ 

guod.     She  was  not  cruel,  lika  Qva 

TH,  who  cut  otf  the  hen]  of  bit  tii^ 

en  M  ART  of  Scotland,  witb  *•  an,  *« 

did  .„     ever  barn   anybod;,  u  Qmm  Hub 

Queen  ui.tzABETH's  aisler.  did.     She  has  wmt 

fine  dresses — one  of  Ihem  ia  exhibited  in  i  flw 

case  in   the   Mu«uin   in   Nbw  York.      Pn*«r 

she  does  not  know  it  is  there.      Sbe  wu  aami 

some  time  ago  lo  Prince  Albert,  who  u  jpK 

iflicer  andfoadof  shoolinft  deer.    Thej  b»»«W 


happy  i 
populati. 


often,  but  does   not  alw! 

'  ica   A1.8IRT   is  very  conlesW  ■ 
<  wears   a  moustache.    Tbc  JM^ 
population  ol  F.ngland,"  &c. 

This  is   hardly   an   exaggeration  cf  Mf 
books  in  the  I'oier  Parley  style  whid  Iw 
been  actually  published  with  a  eeiioiu  i*' 
and  found  a  ready  sale  ;  while  the  fiin*"* 
Robinson  Crusoe,  Miss  Ed|:cwonh,  w^ 
de  Gculis  are  almost  banished  from  dir<o* 
ting  libniricB.     Verily,  the  coming  uiial*! 
is  likely  lo  be  the  wisest  the  world  las^ 
known — and  the  dryest  !     If  il  welt 
the  irrepressible  buoyancy  of  the  fane 
nothing  can  uiierly   break  down,  v 
natural  integrity  of  the  heart,  wh 
it  may  be  led  astray  by  a  misgiiid 
never  untrue  lo  itself  in  ih" 
good  reason  to  fear  tl 
\  Ivii^iji.  a^(»i  the  foce  ol 
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A. 

D,  The:  its  Tieatment  of  General 
L  Daniel  D.  Barnaul,)  063.  The 
3f  President  Polk,  and  their  treats 
itive  of  the  character  of  his  Ad- 
1, 653 ;  letter  of  the  Secretaij  of 
!ply  to  Gen.  Scott's  com{daintB, 
y  of  these  complaints,  ib. ;  their 
656 ;  commencement  of  the  war, 
Icott's  plan  of  the  campaign  ap- 
lovemment,  657 ;  his  pnlimfaiary 
I  at  Washington,  ib. ;  pretended 

of  the  Administration  at  his  de- 
inister  motives  therefor,  ib. ;  bill 
intment  of  new  and  unprofession- 
3  the  command  of  the  army,  659; 
Scott  was  to  be  kept  at  homo.  ib. ; 
"  letter  of  the  21st  May,  560 ;  the 

reply,  561 ;  embarrassments  of 
Istration,  562;  jealous  of  Gen. 
;  Scott  notified  to  take  the  field, 
ations  of  the  government,  564; 
*s  plan  for  the  conduct  of  the  war, 
hery  of  the  Executive  to  Gren. 
;  a  few  plain  questions  to  the 
>f  War,  567 ;  petty  annojrances  of 

568 ;  intermcddhng  with  his  pre- 
jhts,  669 ;  failure  of  the  Govem- 
Sl  its  promise  of  supplies,  ib. ;  fall 
uz,  670 ;  new  recruits  sent  where 
,  ib. ;  Mr.  Trist  sent  to  negotiate, 

Scott  dismissed  from  command, 
bed  to  inquisition,  ib. ;  his  treat- 
ired  with  that  of  other  successful 
b. 

od  Conquests  of  the  Normans  in 
g  the  Dark  Ages,  (Prof.  Adolphus 
1,)  615. 
1  Mexico,  review,  (G.  W.  Peck,) 

ce.  Recent  English  Historians  of, 
.  Bristed,)  178,  286. 
)r,  Prose  Writings  of,  (Ibid.,)  71. 
▼erse,  258. 

Race,  The — An  Inquiry  into  the 
ts  Unrivalled  Progress,  with  some 
ODS  indicative  of  its  future  Des- 
iring Verses,  (J.  D.  W.,)  489. 
iqaetB — Banquet  First,  in  which 
arse  of  Lmre,  (J.  D.  W.,)  194 ; 
liird,  686. 


Bamaid,  The  Hon.  Daniet  Dewey,  LLJ).,  life 
and  PaUio  Services  of,  6S1.  Eotaia  Con- 
mss,  wberff  be  takes  .a  leading  poaition, 
6221;  opposes  tiba  Aiiti-MasoDie  movi- 
ment  in  New  York,  6S8;  soeeeasfiil  as 
leading  coonsel  for  the  'delinice  on  the 
triala  of  the  Morgan  conapintora,  684; 
visits  Bnrope,  626 ;  recall  of  Mr.  Van  Boron, 
ib. ;  political  kbors,  696 ;  setUea  in  Albanv, 
fHaili  romoval  of  the  depoaita  fay  Gen.  Jack- 
son, 698 ;  member  of  the  Assembly,  699 ;  re- 
turns to  Congress*  ib. }  Chairman  of  the  Jodi- 
dary  Committee,  630 ;  the  course  of  Freaident 
Tyler,  ih. ;  twenty-eighth  Congroaa,  681 ; 
literary  labors,  689. 

Blennerhassett,  Herman,  and  Mrs.  Mar|aret 
Blennerhassett,  Biogradiical  Sketch  o{  (S. 
P.  Hildreth,  M.D.,)  868.  Hia  early  history, 
368 ;  his  improvements  on  the  island  in  the 
Ohio,  369;  his  pursuits  there,  370}  Mrs. 
Blennerhassett,  379 ;  Aaron  Bnrr  viuts  the 
island,  and  engages  Blennerhassett  in  his 
undertakings,  374;  their  operations,  375; 
suspicion  excited,  376;  Blennerhassett  de- 
parts with  the  expedition,  377 ;'  conduct  of 
the  militia  on  the  island,  378 ;  arrest  and  ac- 
quittal of  Burr  and  Blennerhassett,  379 ;  se- 
cond arrest  of  the  latter,  ib. ;  his  discluirge 
and  subsequent  history,  380 ;  his  death,  382 ; 
**  The  Deserted  Isle,"  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Blen- 
nerhassett, 381 ;  her  memorial  to  .Congress, 
382 ;  her  death,  383. 
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Calhoun's,  Mr.,  Report  on  the  Memphis  Me- 
morial, review  of,  (W.  Greene,)  15. 

Charles  Brockden  Brown,  review,  (Joseph 
Hartwell  Barrett,)  ^260. 

Charles  Lamb,  review,  (J.  H.  B.,)  608. 

Cb^nier,  Andr6,  Prose  Writings  of,  (C.  A.  Bris- 
ted,) 71.  Poetical  talent  not  his  greatest 
claim  to  distinction,  71 ;  publiahes  an  essay 
against  the  Jacobins,  72;  quarrel  with  his 
brother,  75 ;  farther  attacks  on  the  Jacobins, 
76 ;  his  arrest,  78 ;  singular  blunder  caused 
by  the  eagerness  of  his  enemies,  ib. ;  his  ex- 
ecution, 79. 

Chief  Justice  Durfee,  Life  and  Writings  of, 
(John  M.  Mackie,  A.M.,)  471. 

China,  review,  (6.  W.  Y^  «^\. 


Stdez. 


C      |u>><>>  n<  CO,  CalbociD'a  Speecb  agaiDst 

317.    Advantageous  portion 

y,  311;  nature  of  our  govern- 

1  t  Dball  be  done  wiib  Mexfro  7 

s>.^,  uAugiji  »i  departing  rrom  out  original 
policy,  2-21  ;  diBlincIions  of  race  ajid  color, 
3Q3 ;  doctrine  of  circumEiancen,  223 ;  duties 
of  the  ciliEen,  2'25;  i^xeculire  encroacli- 
menis,  336 ;  conduct  of  (he  party  in  power, 
337 ;  the  deipot,  nnder  the  cloak  of  the  dema- 
gogue, 339 ;  wleciion  of  a  candidate,  230. 

CmiTiciL  Notices. — Old  Wine  in  New  Bottles, 
103 ;  The  American  in  Paris,  ib. ;  'I'he  Boys' 
Winter  Boole,  103  ;  The  Leiwon  of  Life,  and 
other  Poems,  ib. ;  Pictorial  Himory  of  Eng- 
land, ib. ;  Thomaoo's   Seasons,   and   GolJ- 

*  amiCh's  Poems,  illustrated  by  the  Etching 
Club,  104  ;  Horn  Biblicn  Qnotidiana:,  ib, ; 
The  Bethel  Flag,  ib. ;  The  American  Musi- 
cal times,  ib. ;  Don  Quiiole  de  la  Mancha, 
313;  Poetical  Works  of  John  Milton,  2U; 
Tlie  Haunted  Baique,  and  other  Poems,  315; 
Lanman's  Tour  to  tho  River  Saffueiuy,  ib. ; 
Teaching,  a  Science,  the  Teacher  an  Ar- 
tist, ib. ;  Poems,  by  James  Rassell  Lowell, 
333 ;  Chambers's  Miscellany,  334  ;  Von 
Schlegel's  Philosophy  of  Life,  and  Philoso- 
phy of  Language,  335 ;  Scenes  al  Washing- 
ton, 33G;  Pictorial  History  of  England, 
•436  ;  The  Library  of  Aoierican  Biomphy, 
436*-,  Abbott's  Summer  in  Scotland,  541  ; 
The  Now  Teatuuent  in  Graek,  with  English 
Notes,  by  Rev.  J.  A.  Spencer,  A.M.,  842  ; 
The  Sketches,  543  ;  An  Illiialraled  History 
of  ihe  Hat,  ib. ;  Corrections,  544  ;  Silliman"s 
Journal  of  Science,  652 ;  tlisfory  of  the 
Mexican  War,  ib. ;  Lectures  on  Shakspeare, 
653  ;  Portrait  of  Daniel  Webster,  ib.  ;  A  Col- 
lection of  Paalm  and  Hymn  Tunes,  654  ; 
Lives  of  the  Queens  of  England,— Tales  and 
Stories  from  History,  665. 
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De  Beneficiis,  verse,  459. 

Durfee,  Chief  Justice,  Life  and  Writings  of, 
(John  M.  Mackie,  A.M.,)  471.  Elected  to 
the  General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island,  471  ; 
carries  an  important  measure  througli  tha.t 
body,  472 ;  his  coarse  in  Congresa,  473 ;  hia 
rotrrement,  476;  publishes  "  Whsl-cheer,  or 
Hoger  Williams  in  Banishment,"  a  poem, 
ib. ;  made  Chief  Justice  of  Riiode  Island, 
476 ;  his  course  in  relation  to  tile  Dorr  af- 
fair, 477  ;  minor  literary  produclions,  478  ; 
ThePanidea,  481. 


Evangoline,  by  Henry  Wadaworth  Longfellow, 
review,  (G.  W.  Peck.)  165. 


[J.  D.  W,,)361. 


Finances,  The  National — the  Wi 
(Charles  King.J  170. 

First  Flower,  The,  verse,  CJ«q* 
Bnrrrett.)  520. 

Foreign  Miscellany,  99,  210.  330.  . 
64*5. 

Frederick  Wiliam  TV.,  ECing  of  PriMB 
of,  79.  Stale  of  Europe  at  the  perl 
iMrth,  79;  Frederick  the  Greal,  9 
of  Booapane,  83;  hi«  insolence— 
of  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  (note,)  ib.  j 
Frederick  William  in.~-hiE  govera 
character,  84;  eariy  history  of  Fiwfc 
liam  IV.,  85;  the  Qneen,  86;  his 
(o  the  throne,  87 ;  fosters  learning  at 
arts,  88  ;  efforts  to  proinole  the  in 
religion,  ib;  his  attention  engag) 
formation  of  a  constitution,  89  ;  aO 
to  a  General  Diet.  90 ;  present  stal 
many.  91 ;  alfair  of  Cracow,  93  ;  It 
ter  defended,  93. 

Future  Policy  of  the  Whigs,  (J.  D.  V 

Foreign  Immigration,  (O.  C.  Gardine 


Girondins,     Lamartine's,    review,    (. 

strong.)  368. 
Government,  Representative.  [  H.  W. 


Hamlet,  (H.  N.  Hudson.)  94,  131. 

Historians  of  Ancioiit  Greece,  Receni 
(C.  A.  Briflteil.)  178,  286. 

Hogarth's  Musical  History,  review, 
Peck.)  633. 

Honor,  verse,  470. 

Hope,  verse,  (J.  D.  W.,)  70. 

Human  Freedom.cRev.  JohnW.  Nev 
40G.  All  life  at  once  nctnal  and  H 
spirit  and  matter,  407  ;  persom 
moral  freedom,  40S ;  individual  inde 
(be  first  great  constituent  of  moral 
409  ;  does  not  consist  in  mere  int 
but  requires  the  power  of  choice,  it 
autonomy  of  the  will,  410  ;  an  objet 
versal  taw  the  other  great  constic 
reai-on  universal  in  iis  very  nature, 
being  of  the  law  infinitely  real,  41 1 
scat  primarily  in  (he  bosom  of  God 
vealed  under  the  most  real  and 
fcirm,  413;  union  of  these  twoapFat 
posito  forces  in  the  consIitutioD  i 
freedom,  ib. ;  not  mechanical,  ib. ;  1 
nal  and  organic,  413  ;  man  formed 
dom,414;  tendency  of  our  age  Id  ll 
exaltation  of  individual  libertv,  41 
ib.;  false  liberty.  416;  remedy  n 
sought  in  blind  suboiiseion  to  men 
authority,  ib. ;  but  in  a  Cme  eqnBI 
the  polar  forces,  417 ;  the  theory  sf 
,     the  world's  problem,  418. 
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D,  Foreign,  (O.  C."  Gardiner,)  419. 
in  Ireland^  419 ;  charitable  institn- 
New  York,  420 ;  Association  for  the 
nent  of  the  Condition  of  the  Poor, 
(nsboose,  426;  pauper  immigrants, 
nmission  of  Emigration,  428 ;  frauds 
niffrants,  430. 
,  (by  the  late  George  H.  Golton,)  47. 
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I  Barber  PMt,  reviewr,  897. 
iie  ComMssionate,  249.  Batter  vs. 
8, 349 ;  John  shamefully  belied  by 
ibb ;  brother  Jonathan  has  a  glim- 
ierce|itioa  of  the  depth  of  his  pmlan- 
160 ;  John  laments  over  the  suflfer- 
is  tax-ridden  brother,  ibi ;  Jonathan's 

to  Lowell  ftictory  girls  and  Yankee 
3n,  251 ;  John's  theoiy,  263 ;  Jon&- 
elnsion,  ib. ;  a  word  about  **  British- 
i ;  John  bothered  to  account  for  his 

prosperity,  266 ;  our  case  not  quite 
,  after  all,  257. 
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s  Girondins,  review,  368. 
^,118. 

M. 

.  The  New,  207. 

Memorial,  Calhoun's  Report  on  the, 

Iventures  in,  review,  (G.  W.  Peck,) 

I  Sonnet,  (J.  D.  W.,)  230. 
>mas,  review,  (G.  F.  Dcane,)  451 . 
[iatory,  Hogarth's,  review,  (G.  W. 
>33. 


N. 


inances.  The — the  War  Debt,  170. 
I,  Prospectus  of  the,  1. 
AdventureH  and  Conquests  of  the, 
during  the  Dark  Ages,  (Prof.  Adol- 
Koeppen,)  615. 
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The  Natural  History  of,  with  some 
of  the  Jesuits,  (E.  A.  Hopkins, 
9.  Jesuits  established  in  Paraguay, 
r  management  of  the  Indian  prose- 
i ;  principles  of  their  government, 
ility  against  them,  54 ;  their  cxpul- 
;  extent  of  their  possessions,  56; 
of  Paraguay,  67 ;  birds,  62 ;  fishes, 
acts,  67;  vegetable  kingdom,  ib. ; 
»•»  68 ;  inhafitanta,  69. 


Philosophy,  A  Plea  for,  (Rev.  John  W.  Nevin, 
D.  D.,)  143. 
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CHE    NOMISATION.-GENERAL    TAYLOR. 


}  now  certain  who  will  be  the  cnndi^ 
f  the  Whig  Party  for  the  next  Presi- 
Genehal  Tavi^or  has  received  a 
ity  of  all  the  voices  of  the  Conven- 
ind  the  spirit  of  our  institutions, 
rest  for  security  in  the  acquiescence 
lorities,  compels  us,  as  good  citizens 
x>d  Whigs,  to  support  the  nomina- 

le  inconsiderate  persons  in  the  North 
E>out  a  movement  for  the  nomination 
.  Clay  by  Northern  Whigs,  notivilh- 
ig  he  was  among  the  Ciindidates  of 
bnvention.  If  these  persons  were 
■eful  of  Mr.  Clay's  honor  as  they 
iuspicious  of  Gen.  Taylor's  when  it 
ilaely  reported  th;it  tJie  Gen.  would 
letber  he  was  nominated  or  not,  they 
see  that  it  is  really  a  moral  impos- 

■  for  him  to  become  a  candidate,  as 
lid   have  been  impossible  for  Gen. 

■  had  Mr.  Clay  been  nominated. 
of  the  names  that  were  used  by  the 
ation,  eicept  that  of  the  nominee, 
yiosed  by  Whigs  represented  in  the 
ntion.      Party   conventions  are  not 

the  laws  of  the  land  ;  they  are 
XK  governed  by  the  code  of  lionor. 
tegrity  and  success  of  a  pnrty  de- 
CHi  its  rigid  adherence  to  tin's  coda,  j 
rer  be  our  chagria  or  disappoint-  / 


ment,  the  debt  of  honor  must  be  paid,  or 
we  lose  all  consideration,  and  therefore  all 

The  objections  to  the  nomination  of 
General  Taylor  arose  out  of  a  double  mis- 
apprehension :  first,  of  the  political  senti- 
ments of  the  nominee,  and  second,  in  re- 
gard to  his. treatment,  of  the  Convention. 

On  the  first  of  these  points,  the  homely 
but  spirited  and  satisfactory  testimony  of 
Major  Gaines,  at  the  wW  Reception 
Meeting,  held  June  ICth,  in  Fiineuil  Hall, 
Boston,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  confi- 
dence  reposed   in   his  principles    by  hia 

"  Major  Gaines  then  said  he  would  recur  to 
some  of  his  late  achjevotnenia,  in  which  the 
country  had  opportunity  to  judge  of  the  man. 
He  had  exhibited  the  hiffhe^t  qualities  of  intel- 
lect. He  never  in  all  his  life  had  said  or  dona 
a.  foolleh  thing.  He  has  never  given  a  wrong 
order,  has  uevcr  made  a  mistake,  or  a  wrong 

"  As  to  General  Tnylor  bcinj!  a  Whig,  why 
(here  was  no  mietake  aboot  it.  lie  is  i  (rreatcr 
Whig  than  our  worthy  President,  notwitlisiand- 
ing  hia  boast.  Why,  said  Major  Gaines,  ihey 
call  me  in  Kentucky  the  Whig  High  ti\««„ 
and,  said  he,  GcneraV  Tav^ot  \s  ^.  Sjoticti 
Whig  than  I." 

To   the   virtues   and  chaiac^v   o^   ^ 


1  great 


nominee  as  a  man,  the  following  i 
inarkable  lestimony,  coming  from 
tbc  best  of  men  and  of  Whigs  : — 
GEN.  TAYLOR  AS  A  MAN. 
Hon.  John  J.  Criltendiin  addressed 
meeting  at  Piltaburgh,  Pa.,  on  Frida;  evening, 
being  on  hia  way  homo  to  Keatuckj,  having 
resigned  hia  soat  in  the  Senate  to  cannus  t)iu 
Stale  for  Gouernor.  Blr.  Crittenden 
make  a  poor  speech,  and  on 
miido  B  very  eood  one  in  commendation  of  (Jen, 
Taylor.  It  does  not  prove  Gen.  I'aylor  the 
best  man  for  President,  but  it  allows  that  he 
passesses  (an  wo  nlwaya  auppoied)  many  ster- 
ling qualities.  The  following  eynopsia  (we 
have  no  room  for  a  fuller  report)  wo  tuke  from 
the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  : 

This,  Mr.  Crittenden  said,  ho  declared  from 

his  own  knowledge.  He  is  a  VVhi^.  a  sood 
Whig,  a  thorough  Whig.  1  know  hirn  lo  tfe  a 
Whig,  but  not  an  ultra  Whig.  All  his  politi- 
cal feelings  are  identified  with  tlie  Whig  party, 

OES.  TAIXOR  IS  AN  aOSEST  MAN. 
On  the  uprightners  of  Gen.  Taylor's  chatac- 
tsr,  Mr.  Crittenden  dwell  with  great  earnesr. 
nes.i,  aa  a  Unit  which  he  knew,  and  felt,  and 
admired.  He  said  he  was  emphatically  an 
}umtM  man,  and  he  defied  the  oppoaeiitB  of  the 
old  soldier  to  bring  aught  againrt  him  impeach- 
ing his  uprigJitne?H,  in  all  his  transactions, 
during  a  nuWic  hfe  of  furty  yc«rs.  Jiis  appear- 
ance and  manners  bear  the  impress  of  such 
sterling  honesty,  that  peculation,  meanness, 
and  rascality  are  frightened  from  his  presence. 
Gen.  Twiggs,  who  has  boon  on  habitu  of  inii' 
male  personal  intercourse  with  him,  said  to  tlie 
speaker  lately  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  the 
world,  who  had  been  in  the  company  of  Gen. 
Taylor  dva  minutes,  who  would  dare  make  an 
improper  proposiiion  to  him,  Dislionesty  ilees 
trom  bid  presence. 

CBS,  TiTLOR  IS  A  HAN  OF  UBEAT  ABIUTIES, 

His  whule  mililarv  life  gives  evidence  of  thia. 
He  never  committed  a  blunder, or  lost  a  battle. 
There  is  not  another  man  in  the  army  who 
would  have  fought  the  battle  of  Buena  '"  ' 
but  Cen.  Taylor, — and  not  another  who 
hftve  won  it,  Eximine  the  whole  hislory  of 
his  exploits,  in  all  their  detail,  and  yon  xec  tl 
evidence  of  far-reaching  sngacily  and  grc! 
ability. 


wilh  Plutarch, — .said  the  spea! 
tarch  hero  himself,  as  bright  aa  e 
the  page  of  history.  Gen.  Gib? 
know  and  love  Gen.  Gibson,  cue  C 
Pennsylvaniniia,  a  man  whoae  t« 
Iruili  and  honor  was  proverbial, 
word  was  always  tlie  end  of  eai 
implicitly  was  it  relied  upon, — Ger 
lold  him,  that  he  and  Gen.  Tavlor 
the  army  nearly  together,  and  ha 
geUier  almost  constantly,  until  Iw 
tired,  and  that  during  tliat  time  the 
gelher  on  seventeen  Court  M»rti 
%eni  important  and  iDtricele  casea, 
single  instance,  Zachary  Taylor  h 
poialed  to  draw  up  the  0|nnioD  of 
a  brilliant  leslimony  to  his  supel 
and  ripe  learning,  and  practical  ki 


.  Th« 


Not  mere  acholaslic  learning — he  has 
graduated  at  a  college — but  his  mind  is  richly 
aioKd  with  lliat  practical  knowledge,  which  * 
acquired  from  both  men  a.ndVioiAB.    We  vi 
deeply  read  man,  in  a\l  anttenl  an4  (no4cn\\«*- 
tory,  and  in  all  tnaltem  reUi'inj  lo  <i»e  ^lati^icA 
J|g|uf  ate,  civil  and  milttB,!].    Uc  \»  \«i' 


Gen.  Taylor  is  a  plaii 
tenia  li  on  s,  gen  tlemanly  mi 
no  foppery,  no  airs  about  mm.  J. 
(he  iitmoet  simplicity  of  character, 
the  army,  he  fared  juat  as  bis  Mild 
ate  the  same  food — slept  under  1 
underwent  similar  fatigue — for  BH 
in  Mexico,  never  vlceping  in  a  hooi 
His  humanity,  kindness,  and  ein^i' 
aclur,  had  won  for  him  the  lore  ofi 
He  never  kept  a  gaard  arauDd  hM 
pomp  or  parade.  He  trusted  hU  • 
they  truMcd  and  loved  him  in  retu 
drop  of  his  soldiers'  blood  was  shed 
ing  the  campaign.  All  tlie  blood 
his  direction  was  shed  in  battle,  1 
no  militan^  executions — do  judicial 
blood.  Ilis  heart  moved  lohnman' 
was  careful  of  the  lives  of  his  soldii 
mane  to  tlie  erring,  and  to  the  van 
He  ii  kind,  noble,  generous,  feelin 
of  the  masses — tliore  is  no  arutoc 
him — lie  is  a  true  Democrat.  He 
Ibe  Wliile  House,  and  shed  new  li( 
fading  and  false  Democracy  of  the 
has  gone  far  into  its  eere  and  yelk 
will  bring  in  a  true,  vigorous,  venti 
ing  Democracy. 

GE.1.  TAVLOR  rROSCBlBES  KO  HA*  K 

He  is  a  good  and  true  Whip,  bat 
scribe  no  man  for  a  difference  of  0| 
hates,  loathes  proscription.  He  loi 
inde|fcndent  utterance  of  opinion 
comnianded  Whigs  and  Democrat! 
of  liattin — has  wimesscd  tbeir  pal 
tion  and  invincible  courage  while  i 

tether  shoulder  to  ehonldcr — has 
ght,  bleed,  and  die  togeilicri  and 
lie  should  proscribe  any  man  on  m 
\  ivffiiiicite  ol  'j*^'*'  aenlimem* 
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The  Nomination:  General  Taylor. 


GENERAL  TATLOR's  FOBITIOH. 

omc  object,  said  the  speaker,  to  General 
lor,  because  he  is  from  the  South,  and  id  a 
eholder.  Are  we  not  one  people  ?  Do  you 
love  Uie  Union  ?  Ilave  I  not  the  same 
>ts  as  a  Kentuckian,  to  all  the  benefits  of 
glorious  Union,  that  you  have  as  Pennsyl- 
ans  ?  We  are  one  people,  from  the  Atlan- 
»  the  Pacific ;  from  our  most  Northern  line 
le  Rio  Grande,  we  are  one  people — it  ia  all 
Bountry — it  is  all  yours.  There  is  no  coun- 
there  never  was  a  country,  like  this. 
ae,  in  her  mightiest  days,  never  possessed 
ast  and  splendid  a  country  as  this — so  grand, 
freat,  so  glorious.  Our  destiny  is  as  glori- 
as our  country,  if  we  hold  together,  and  do 
sufier  sectional  prejudices  to  divide  us. 
speak  one  language — our  identity  is  the 
e — we  are  one  consolidated  people — and 
success  has  hitherto  been  glorious  and  un- 
tedcnted.  Shall  we,  then,  divide  in  feeling  ? 
!  no !  No  matter  where  our  man  is  from, 
ic  is  an  American.  Gen.  Taylor,  in  his 
ings,  knows  no  South,  no  North,  no  East, 
Neel,  He  is  an  American,  Where  has 
ived?  In  his  ieni  for  forty  years.  His 
9,  for  forty  years,  has  been  under  the 
vrican  Flag  I — ^ihe  flag  of  his  whole  coun- 
.  He  is  a  national  man — he  has  lived 
fwhere,  wherever  the  flag  waves !  He  is  not 
Nithem  man — he  is  an  Arnerican  !  He  pro- 
ves no  one,  either  of  the  Norih  or  South  ; 
will  you  proscribe  him  for  the  accident  of 
I  and  home  ?  He  condemns  no  man  for 
institutions  of  his  State.  Will  you  con- 
n  him  ?  Ho  is  a  kind,  generous,  noble  old 
I — a  true  American  in  heart. 

GEN.  Taylor's  ilabits. 

Ic  is  a  tempcralo  man — he  never  drank  a 
le  of  spirits  in  his  life.  His  habits  are  cx- 
lury. 

.  tayl()k\s  inflexibility  of  chakactbr. 

inally,  said  the  speaker,  lie  is  a  man  you 
lot  buy — a  man  you  cannot  srll — a  man 
cannot  scare — and  a  man  who  neier  sur- 


r« 


r  this  be  not  sufficient  to  convinco 
ie  who  arc  afraid  of  beinrr  betrayed,  let 
a  read  the  following  from  a  gentleman 
r  versed  in  political  affairs,  and  whom 
readers  will  not  readily  suspect  of  any 
gfn  of  'demoralizing'  the  party.  The 
U  Daniel  D.  Barnard,  in  reply  to  an 
tation  from  the  Whig  General  Com- 
)ee,  to  attend  the  Ratilication  Mcetinnr 
eir  York,  wrote  thus  :f 


*  New  York  TYibaDe,  June  2Sd 
f  Courier  Mod  Eaqmror, 


Albany,  June  13,  1848. 

Gentlemen: — It  will  not  be  in  my  power  to 
bo  in  New  York  on  the  occasion  of  the  Whig 
Ratification  Meeting,  on  tlie  14th  inst,  to  which 
you  have  done  me  Uie  honor  to  invite  me.  I 
approve  of  the  prompt  call  of  this  meeting ;  and 
if  I  w^ere,  or  could  ho  on  the  spot,  I  should  at- 
tend, and  join  in  "  resr»onding  to  the  nomiua- 
tions  made  at  Philadelphia;"  though  I  could 
not  do  so  without  a  struggle  with  myself.  To 
me,  it  would  not  be  unlike  going  to  a  festival 
immediately  afler  having  witnessed  the  funeral 
obsequies  of  some  long-cherished  friends,  while 
my  inclinations  would  lead  me  rather  to  stay 
behind  with  the  mourners.  It  is  a  case  not  un- 
like the  state  ceremonies  observed  in  oUier 
countries,  when  the  monarch  dies,  and  his  suc- 
cessor is  instantly  proclaimed.  The  cry  is — 
"  The  king  is  dead — long  live  the  king."  Clay, 
Webster,  Scott,  eminent  men  and  civilians 
all,  of  tried  and  known  principles,  sink  down  be- 
fore our  eyes,  while,  rolling  in  upon  us  from  the 
South,  a  popular  mountain  wave  sweeps  over 
them,  on  the  crest  of  which  is  borne  in  triumph 
the  successful  and  war-worn  soldier,  Zachart 
Taylor.  The  cry  is  instantly  raised — long 
live  Zachary  Taylor !  Well,  as  the  monarchy 
cannot  do  without  its  king,  so  this  Republic 
cannot  do  without  its  President,  and  the  Whig 
party  must  have  its  candidate.  A  National 
Convention,  speaking,  by  authority,  in  the  name 
of  the  Whig  party,  has  proclaimed  the  name  of 
General  'J'aylor  as  a  fit  candidate  before  the 
American  people  for  the  Presidency.  The 
alternative  candidate  is  Genenil  Cass — and 
there  is  no  other.  As  one  of  the  people,  I  shall 
take  General  Taylor  for  my  candidate?,  and  not 
General  Cass.  1  believe  he  is  a  better  soldier, 
a  better  man,  and  will  make  a  better  President 
for  the  country  than  General  Cass.  And  J  am 
ready,  as  a  ^Vhl^^  without  waiting  to  hear 
further  from  him,  to  tender  him  my  support,  and 
my  humble  but  earnest  efforts  for  his  election ; 
but  I  do  this  in  the  full  confidence  that  he  will 
show  himself  in  the  government  to  bo  a  man 
thoroughly  imbued  with  Whig  principlcF. 
Takinir  these  principles  inlo  the  administration 
with  him,  and  calling  about  him  the  right  sort 
of  agencies  for  tlieir  maintenance,  I  shall  not, 
for  one,  like  him  any  the  less,  if  he  shall  seom, 
as  Prcfident,  to  think  more  of  his  country  than 
of  the  Whig  party.  I  s*hall  like  him  the  better 
if  he  shall  put  his  country  before  any  party.  I 
shall  not  indul«;re  in  any  fear  that  the  Whig 
party  can  sufTi'r,  so  long  as  its  cherished  prin- 
ciples are  maintaiaed  by  official  authority  and 
the  power  of  the  government. 

U  we  may  see  the  new  dynasty — or  rather  I 
should  call  it.  perhaps,  the  last  phase  uf  an  old 
dynasty — the  worst  and  most  mischievovi'i  \\\q 
country  has  ever  seen — \v\\\c\\  \)c^i\  >n\\.\v  N^t  • 
PoJk,  also  end  with  h\m,\n»lc;id  ol  \>c\iv^  e\vj.\ - 

fpatcd  under  General  Casa;  a  A^wa«\.^n>N\\Qf*J 
rief  career  in  the  pexaon  o{  Pteavd^nX.  VcAVl\vi 


The  Nomination :  Qmerai  Tt 


^fceen  sigoalised  by  tlie  »b»orption  of  neatly  oU 
tiuthorily  into  Fiseciilive  hanils,  by  en  unhal- 
lowed war  of  iiivufiiiu  aiirl  conquest,  by  the 
cretilian  uf  nn  eiii)rni(iuH  debt,  by  the  neglect 
iiul  Bacritee  of  liw  gfent  eromimical  inte^e^^s 
of  tbe  counuy,  *ncl  l>y  n  pnllcy  looking  »l  oaae 
lo  tlw  e^tlendon  of  tlw  political  power  of  tlie 
'  terest,  iJie  acijuisillim  nf  foreign   and 


_.I,  overshadowing  nnd  imperiiil  power  nl 

the  sml  of  tlio  Federal  government ; — if  we  may 
Dm  an  ctnd  put  to  thi«  d^ttelj; ;  If  we  may  eee 
the  Congrew  of  the  United  Sialas  onco  more 
bocuuie  the  govenimeut ;  if  we  may  eee  llie 
EMecntive  olHce  onco  more  reduced  to  it«  con- 
•titulioiml  limits,  and  it*  power  htodled  with 
modifHly,  and  with  becoming  deferenca  to  the 
reprewnlBiivea  of  tlie  national  wants  and  tlte 
nalional  will  j  if  we  may  see  peace  HnJ  not  war 
— the  growth  of  freedom  and  not  llie  aprend  of 
tiavery — made  the  policy  of  the  administration ; 
if  we  may  m'e  tlia  government  mainly  anxious 
for  thH  consolidation  of  our  Union  rather  Ilian 
ita  Infinite  extension,  fur  the  improvement,  od- 
vancemeTil  and  true  glory  of  our  country  hb  it 
ia,  rather  than  an  Miuirna)  aggrai»diKcm?nt.  to 
be  mainiailied  only  by  wars,  ueciired,  if  et  all, 
only  &l  the  cost  of  order,  qaiet,  public  virtue, 
popular  contentnient  and  felicity,  and  linally  of 
the  Union,  and  of  liberty  itself  V— if  wo  may  look 
lo  the  promise  of  advantngea  like  these  from  the 
election  of  Gen.  Tatlds  to  the  PrsMdenCy— 
snd  we  hase  many  assotanceg  that  we  may— 
certiiinly  every  VVliig,  and  every  patriotic  aitd 

5ood  citizen,  will  have  occasion  to  rejoice  over 
lai  elect!  -n  with  unspeakable  gladness  and 
m.  In  tliii  conHdence,  i  for  one  am  ready  lo 
join  the  Wliig  party,  and  the  people,  in  bearing 
I  Gen.  Taylor  forward  to  hie  destined  place  rn 
the  exalted  seat  once  occupied  hy  the  Father  of 
faia  Country. 

I  am,  gentlemen,  with  great  respect. 
Your  obliged  friend  and  fellow  citizen, 
D.  D,  BARNARD. 
Messrs.  J.  II.  Hobarl  Haws,  Joseph  R.  Taylor, 
and  Royal  11.  Thayer,  Committee  of  Corro- 

Wii  cannot  but  be  salialicd  with  such 
testimony.  Had  General  Taj'lor  ever  dis- 
covered a  taint  uf  Locofocoism,  hia  enemies 
would  by  this  lime  have  raked  it  out  of 
oblivion.  Dul  IhtTO  id  no  proof,  nor  nt 
present  any  suspicion,  of  the  kind,  even  in 
the  mind  of  the  raosl  discerning  of  thos:^ 
who  know  him.  We  seek  no  further 
proof  and  shall  not  agitate  tlie  question  ; 
we  hold  it  certain  that  the  affections 
and  prejudices  of  the  aotwlnce  incline 
Jiiiii  Ut  the  side  which  w*  &i'JW;Q.\.t.  N^lsi 
do  not  oak  of  him  an  itttmcdtaly  litdaia^ww 
oa  fftwy  point  of  WhigpoVtcy-     KaWw 


honest  and  prudent,  he  eaunot 
out  deliberation  :  his  mind  has 
pied  vrith  militar}'  affairs  ;  in 
well  versed ;  but  its  the  genius 
commander  differs  but  little. ) 
at  all  in  its  kind,  from  that 
chief,  we  may  be  aure  his 
will  be  devoid  neither  of  ener] 
nor  economy. 

With  energj'.  prudence  a&d 
qunlities  equally  neccssftry  it 
muiidi^r  and  tlie  Oovemor,  th 
the  Mexican  war  shows  turn  ti 
endowed:  the  same  quoUUea 
him  to  plan  a  campaign  and 
movements  of  aRnies,  will  g< 
into  the  Presidency. 

Our  confidence  in  Mr.  Clay  i 
was  unlimited  ;  but  it  wan  the  cl 
principles  of  the  man,  and  not  tb 
being  a  civiUan,  that  gave  that  i 
his  traits  are  those  of  a  great  gei 
as  of  a  great  statesman;  berewi 
heroes  who  have  been  equaltT  si 
the  field  and  in  the  cabinet ; 
moral  force  that  makes  him  < 
could  not  fail  to  have  made  ) 
general ;  it  fits  him  equally  to 
cessful  use  either  of  civil  or  i 
science.  Prudence,  lirmness,  j 
vincible  resolution,  contempt  of 
dangcrandof  accident,  an  elevad 
these  features  enter  equally  inK 
acter  of  him  who  defends  with  si 
of  him  wjio  justly  governs,  a  & 

In  losing  his  powerful  support 
lose  indeed  many  prospeclsof  ■ 
yet  it  cannot  he  denied  that  d 
nomination  offers  opportunities 
of  vast  importance  to  the  nslioi 
election  less  \nolent  and  mon 
contested  not  so  much  agaiu 
against  principles  and  measure 
portunity  will  occur  of  breaking 
system  of  party  patronage  to  a 
tent,  and  removing  a  cause  ol 
und  contention  more  injurious  thai 
to  the  morals  and  happiness  o(  I 

If  the  private  opinions  of  GeiL 
not  fully  agree,  upon  speculative p 
those  uf  the  majority,  he  trill  na 
the  nation  with  badly  written  M 
Free  Trade,  under  the  name  of  ■ 
^<:ivx^i««n>\%  cond  u  ct  of  which  one 
\  toun.'jaiaiiMi  laa.'j  u«tn<mu&  ^i  be 


The  Nomination:  General  Taylor. 


US  to  be  taken  for  granted  by  many 
that  the  integrity  of  the  party  can 
ntained    by  none  but    an    ultra 
Admitting  this  to  be  true,   it  is 
all  certain  that  any  one  of  the 
en  nominated  by  the  Convention 
jal  ultra  Whigs ;  we  do  not  know 
3neral  Scott,  or  Mr.  Clay,  would 
ree  with  the  ultra  Whigs  of  Mas- 
tts,  in  all  their  views  of  Whig  doc- 
\T  that  Mr.  Webster  would  in  all 
ars  coincide   with  Mr.  Clay,  two 
dent  minds  scarcely  ever  harmo- 
rfectly.     Mr.  Clay  might  be  too 
towards  the  South,  and  Mr.  Web- 
rards  the  North.     It  would  very 
y  happen  that  questions  of  policy 
irise  on  which  the  opinion  of  these 
len  would  not  harmonize  with  that 
,Tess;  all  we  should  demand  of  them, 
event,  would  be,  that  they  should 
K)se  the  expressed  opinion  of  the 
Y :  unless  it  was  certam  that  Con- 
ad  acted  hastily,  or  under  an  undue 
roper  feeling,  which  time  and  re- 
ration  would  abate. 
3gard  to  war.  General  Taylor  has 
d  himself  opposed  to  wars  of  ag- 
1,  and  we  are  assured  that  he  is  not 
a  to  excite  a  conquest  fever  in  the 
)f  the  people.     Himself  a  humane 
3cessful  soldier,  he  knows  too  well 
Is  of  a  successful  war  to  hurry  us 
isly  into  a  contest :  nor  is  he  likely  to 
the  policy  of  the   present  adminis- 
,  which  ruined  itself  by  an  enterprise, 
ch  the  only  good  results   were  to 
•ry  of  its  political  enemies, 
second   disqualifying  objection  to 
ndidiite  was,  that  he   had  insulted 
,rty  by  declaring  himself  an  inde- 
nt  candidate,  and   saying   that   he 
run,  whether  nominated  bv  the  Con- 
I  or  not.     The  validity  of  this  very 
objection   was  destroyed    by  the 
ition  of  the  Generars  friends  in  the 
ition.     On  the  second  day  of  Con- 
i,  (Thursday,  June  8th,)  before  pro- 
jT  to  the  first  ballot.  Judge   Saun- 
f  Louisiana  obtained  permission  to 
statement  presented  by  the  delega- 
om  Louisiana  in  reference   to  the 
d  of  General  Taylor.    He  said,  know- 
mcral  Taylor  as  he  had  long  done, 
lowing  that  his  position  hud  been 
entoodand  misconceived,  he  called 


the  attention  of  the  Convention  to  the 
statement  which  he  proposed  to  -read. 

"This  document  went  to  show  that  Gen. 
Taylor  had  taken  no  part  in  bringing  his  name 
before  the  American  people.  His  friends 
throughout  the  Union  had  placed  him  promi- 
nently before  the  country,  to  occnpy  the  higli 
office  that  was  once  held  by  the  Father  of  his 
Country.  General  Taylor  considered  himself 
in  the  hands  of  his  friends ;  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  had  been  brought  for- 
ward, he  did  not  think  it  proper  to  withdraw 
himself. 

*'  Gen.  Taylor  wished  it  to  be  understood  that, 
m  HIS  OFiinoN,  ms  frie5ds  were  bound  to 

ABmE    BT    THE    DECISION    AND    WILL    OF    THE 

Convention,  be  being  impressed  with  tlie  ne- 
cessity of  a  change  in  the  Administration,  and 
thus  of  saving  the  country  from  its  downward 
career.  But  his  friends  would  tcithdraw  his 
name  from  the  canvass,  unless  he  should  be  tJie 
nominee  of  the  Convention,*** 

Thus  by  the  clearest  evidence,  this  most 
serious  objection  to  the  nominee  is  com- 
pletely removed.  He  is  a  fair  and  honor- 
able candidate  of  the  Whigs,  and  the  nomi- 
nee strictly  of  the  Whigs :  it  is  impossible 
under  these  circumstances  either  to  neg- 
lect or  to  oppose  him. 

When  the  Whijr  Delegates  met  in  Phila- 
delphia,  and  organized  a  Convention  for 
the  choice  of  a  candidate,  they  pledged 
themselves  virtually,  by  that  act,  to  sus- 
tain, or  at  least  not  to  injure,  or  oppose  to 
the  detriment  of  the  party,  the  nominee  of 
the  Convention.  If,  after  all  that  has  been 
done  and  conceded,  they  withdraw  their 
support  from  the  nominee,  it  will  of  course 
be  from  reasons  that  can  be  explained — 
reasons  of  a  soUd  and  tangible  character  ; 
but  from  no  quarter,  as  yet,  have  we  heard 
any  such  reasons. 

The  Convention  was  agreed  upon  as  a 
necessarv  means  for  the  intcccritv  of  the 
party.  The  delegates  were  not  sent  there 
to  elect  this  or  that  man;  their  constitu- 
ents knew  very  well,  what  they  had  often 
declared,  that  the  members  of  the  Con- 
vention did  not  go  to  Philadelphia  to  elect 
some  one  man  whom  they  had  in  view, 
but  only  to  elect  a  candidate  :  who  that 
candidate  might  be,  was  a  question  which 
only  the  event  could  decide. 

The  members  of  U\e  CowvctvXaotv  -^-vtwV 


/ 
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Ihore  in  good  faith  and  wilh  no  sinister 
nifntimcnta.  Iliey  went  for  the  party,  to 
a'^uertain  the  eenliment  of  the  msjority ; 
and  by  that  sentiment  it  waa  their  inteattoa 
to  abide.  The  vote  which  they  wist  pledg- 
ed both  them  and  their  constituents  to  the 
nominee,  whoever  he  might  be. 

Had  any  informality  been  suffered  ;  had 
any  fraud  beeJi  practiced  in  Conrention  ; 
had  the  friends  of  any  one  of  the  candi- 
dates been  threatened,  or  in  any  wny  im- 
properly influenced,  there  might  bo  auoiiht 
— tliere  might  be  u  question  ntisisd,  how 
far  they  vrerc  bound  to  the  nomiuation. 
But  there  was  no  inform Fillty,  there  was  uo 
improper  ialluence :  it  was  an  honorable 
Convention,  and  its  proceedings  were  ju- 
dicious and  satisfactory. 

Six  names  were  offered  to  be  voted  for, 
namely,  lliose  of  Messrs.  McLe;in,  Clayton, 
Webster,  Scott.  CUy,  and  Taylor.  Tlie 
whole  number  of  votes  cast  was  270.  Of 
these  Judge  McLean  had  two  votes,  one 
from  Ohio  and  one  from  Iowa. 

The  Hon.  J.  M.  Clayton,  of  Delaware, 
had  four  votes  ;  titree  from  his  own  Slato, 
i»id  one  from  New  York. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  Webslcr,  of  Masnacha- 
setls,  had  twenty-two  votes ;  twelee  from 
Uis  iiwn  Shitc,  sir  from  his  native  Suite, 
and  three  from  Mame. 

Gen.  Scott  had  forty-throe  votes,  of 
which  ticenly  were  from  Ohio,  and  nine 
from  Indiana. 

The  Convention  thus  discovered  that  of 
the  aix  candidates,  four  were  nominated 
by  single  States  or  sections  of  country,  and 
nut  by  a  dilTused  and  national  vote. 

Had  the  forlj-three  votes  cast  for  Gen. 
Scott  been  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  it 
ivDiild  have  had  a  more  sensible  effect  up- 
on the  Convention  in  his  favor  ;  but  a.s  this 
liist  ballot  wna  to  be  a  teat  of  the  relative 
popularity  and  nationality  (if  we  may  so 
spi;ak)  of  the  candidates,  it  was  the  most 
important  of  the  whole,  and  necessarily 
threw  out  four  of  the  names,  notwithstand- 
in;r  that  it  was  supposed  that  many  would 
continue  to  vote  their  favorite  names  to 
ihe  liL^t,  The  question  of  reputation  or  of 
the  people's  choice,  now  lay  between  two 
candidates,  namely,  between  Mr.  Clay  mid 
fren.  Taylor. 

'/'he  fij'st  of  theac  gcnUcmen rew'wcl ftl 
Jtolea  out  of  279,  something  \iisa  Oqu.t\  s 
HmC  the  whole.     Th^se   vo^cs  ■«eiii\\Kra<Aft«. 
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given  by  twenty  different  States,  New  York 
however  giving  tweaty-uine  of  the  while, 
which  showed  a  great  concentnuion  of  Cerf- 
ing  for  Mr.  Clay  in  that  particular  dWe, 
analogous  to  tbe  fe«ticg  of  Ohio  for  Gca. 
Scott,  and  that  of  Mas^hoeetts  for  Ur. 
Webster,  and  that  of  Delaware  (at  Mr. 
Clayton.  These  great  Diunes  are  beft  be- 
loved by  those  who  st^ad  in  tbe  ban  pna- 
lion  to  appreciate  them. 

Th«  remaining  candidate.  Qen.  Tarbv. 
had  1 1 1  votes,  scattered  throogli  tw<aij- 
two  States. 

The  vote  for  GeDontl  Taylor  at  the  IM 
ballot  was  111  ;  seven  entJr«  Ststea  (■> 
aa  undivided  vote  for    him,  namdy. 
States  of  Missouri.  Tennessee,  Teiaik  A^ 
kansas,  Floridn,  Misdsslppi  and  Geetpa 
From  the  Eastern  delegations  he  \ 
votes ;  from  the  Middle  States  1 1 
from  the  Western  IS  votes  ;  the  reoii 
being  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
Southern  votes. 

Mr.    Clay  had    16  Eastern   TOtca:  U 
Western  r    23    Southern  ;     the 
from  the  Middle  States.     He  bad  tlui  i 
rided  vote  of  two  States,  Uarylaod 
Comieetiout. 

A  second,  third  and  fourth  ballot  pm 
Gcneml  Tiiylor  a  still  jrreatfr  predoMf 
nance.  He  now  had  the  undivided  itMi 
thirteen  entire  delegations,  namely :  ffi^ 
consul,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Illinois,  Tenneaiw 
Texas,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Loui^ana,  Ifr 
sissippi,  Georgia,  Maryland.  Rbod»  UiM 

Mr.  Clay  bad  now  the  votes  of  D0« 
entire  delegation.  Of  his  origial  Ul^tii- 
ri2  continued  to  vote  for  him.  In  *J^ 
final  ballot  of  297  votes.  General  T^l  *■ 
having  171,  a  majority  of  all  the  '*l^/ 
WHS  declared  duly  elected  candidaWt'i'I^/'  ' 
party.  It  was  observed  in  this  laaUftJ*;.'-- 
that  General  Scott's  vot«  rose  M  • 
whereas  at  first  he  had  but  43, 

Tlic  Convention  then  proccedeJ  W*!* 
choice  of  a  cnndidate  for  the  Vice  rr" 
dency.     Four   names  were  j 
wit :  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  1 
Millard  Fillmore,  of  New  Yort  A 
Stewart,  of  Pennsylvania,  and  T 
T.  McKennan,  of   the   same  Stile  \ 
choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Fillmore,  ^Afl 
second    ballot   received   H3 
\ji"«Te.uce  having  67. 
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received  with  applause  and  satisfaction, 
and  the  Convention  discovered  throughout 
a  proper  sense  of  propriety  and  decency, 
both  in  conduct  and  expression. 

We  conclude  by  presenting  our  readers 
with  the  following  extract  from  an  ardcle 
in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  as  we  have 
met  with  nothing  that  seemed  more  ju- 
diciously expressed  : — 

He  expressed  the  hope  that  his  frieods  would 

-  go  into  the  Whig  National  Convention  ^  pledged 
r     heart  and  soul"  to  the  support  of  its  nominee,  add 

ing  that  that  nominee  would  have  his  best  wishes 

^_  for  success.    I'hese  sentiments,  but  for  what 

^^  we  must  re&rard  as  an  error  of  judgment  in  tlie 

~J_  frienda  of  Gen.  Taylor  at  Washington,  would 

!r  have  been  made  known  three  weeks  ago.    Be- 

-  fore  the  Whigs  of  the  Union,  therefore,  Gen. 

-  Taylor  stood,  when  the  National  Convention 

-  met,  in  a  false  position.    This,  however,  was 
leaa  his  own  error  than  the  error  of  the  VVhig 

«    friends  in  whom  he  confided. 

.  Gen.  Taylor,  though  just  what  his  answer  to 
Col.  Haskell,  of  Tennessee,  imports — "  lama 
.  Whig  and  a  quarter  over'^ — having  been  forty 
years  in  the  army,  was  wholly  unlearned  and 
unpracticcd  in  politics.  His  position  now  be- 
came as  embarrassing  as  it  was  novel.  The 
friends  wlio  onjoycd  his  confidence  acquiesced 
in,  if  they  did  not  advise  the  course  lie  has  pur- 
sued. Tiiat  course  complicHti»d  and  perplexed 
the  question.  In  all  that  was  dono,  however, 
the  FACT  that  h'3  was  and  is  a  VVmc;  is  lixcd 
and  remains. 

We  come  not  now  to  commend  or  to  approve 
Gen.  Taylor's  letters.  Tiiou^jli  showing  him 
independent,  honest,  and  patriotic,  time  has 
proved  that  the  idea  of  a  ••  no  party"  President 
ias  wholly  iuipracticable.  And  lliis  truth,  we 
^oiibt  not,  is  as  apparent  to  Gi?n.  Taylor  as  it 

-  -^^vas  and  is  to  the  troops  of  Whi^r  friends  whom 
^is  letters  pnineil  but  rould  not  ulionate. 

At  an  c.irly  d  ly,  bcfi)re  Gon.  Taylor's  jk)- 
Jftical  sentiments  were  known,  leadinnr  men  of 
^fie  /\d(ninistration  party  declared  in  his  favor 
•r  President.  JJut  when  the  f.ict  that  he  is  a 
'lii^r  lH?camo  fixed,  they  generally  fell  off. 
'Veral  such  who  had  been  nominated  as  elec- 
^  or  who  lud  been  active  in  Taylor  mt;et- 
"/^"t  gave  public  notice  of  their  secession,  as- 
fi^^ij\ir  as  their  reason,  that  they  could  not 
*'Pr>ort  a  VVhijj.  Those  wlio  adhered  to  him, 
'^"ilarly  or  irregularly,  and  of  whatever  polit- 
^^*4  •'»»e,  finally  referred  tlieir  hopes  and  based 
J?^***  expectatiinis  iifion  the  action  of  ti)c  Whig 
f^**-tic^i,al  Convention.  They  are  therefore 
P^*"^ed  in  the  Wing  party.  Gen.  Taylor  is 
Ri^^^'*^  his  friends  havmg  unreservedly  pledged 
55^*5*  selves  to  abide  the  result  of  the  Whig 
^^^^*onal  Convention,  the  candidate  of  the  Whirr 
l^^j^V.  To  tJi©  f»gt,  weH'intcnded  but  ill- 
Jx^«^  llgg^  jg  ^  oblivioa.    Id  the  future, 
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there  will  be  abiding  faith  on  the  one  hand, 
and  enduring  fidelity  on  the  other. 

It  remains  for  us  onlv  to  inquire  what  are  the 
principles  of  our  candidate,  and  what  will  be 
the  ciiaracter  of  his  administiation  ?  Upon 
these  topics  we  shall  speak  freely  and  frank  I  v. 
from  unquestionable  authority,  but  as  briefly 
and  concisely  as  possible. 

Gen.   Taylor  is  by  birth  and  early  educa- 
tion, a  Republican.     His  father,  **Col.  Dick 
Taylor,"  (as  he  was  familiarly  and  honorably 
known  in  Kentucky,)  was  an  elector  of  Presi- 
dent who  voted  first  for  Jefferson,  and  then  for 
Madison.    In  1808  Zichary  Taylor  received 
his  first  commisson  in  the  U.  8.  Army,  with 
which  he  has  ever  since  been  gloriously  con- 
nected, lie  can  look  Imck  through  that  long  vista 
of  trial  and  privation  without  finding  a  reproach 
upon  his  name  or  a  stain  upon  his  escutcheon, 
lie  has  had  no  quarrels  with  his  brother  offi- 
cers and  no  collisions  with  his  fellow-citizens, 
lie  is  "  a  Whig,  tliough  not  an  ultra  one."    But 
he  is  a  Whig  who  was  warmly  in  favor  of  en- 
couraging American  Industry ;  and  af^er  tlie 
National  Debt  was  extinguished,  he  was  as 
warmly  in  favor  of  a  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Public  I^ands  among  the  heirs  ot  the 
Republic,  as  *'  the  most  just,  equitable  and  fcd- 
erar'  disposition  of  that  surnlus.     He   is  a 
Whig  who  warmly  opposed  those  wild  Gov- 
ernmental Experiments  which   brought  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  upon  the  people  and  the  coun- 
try.    He  is  a  Whig  who  warmly  opposed  the 
Annexation  of  Texas,  foresee] ii;j,  as  did  other 
Whigs,  tliai  it  would  inevitably  involve  us  in 
War  and  Debt.    1  le  is  a  Whig  who.  deprecating 
the  spirit  of  conquest,  was  opjwsed  to  the  suhju- 
g;\tion  or  the  dismemberment  of  Mexico.  *  *  * 

There  is,  however,  another  and  a  higher 
question  involved  in  this  issue.  Shall  the  geo- 
graphical boundary,  and  the  political  power  of 
slavery,  be  enlarged  and  augmented  by  means 
of  the  territory  wrung  from  Mexico?  (ilen. 
Taylor  is  iciontified  by  birth,  location  and 
interest,  with  the  South  and  its  in^tilutions. 
He  is  a  planter  and  a  slaveholder.  But  what 
have  been  his  sentiments  upon  these  questions  ? 
Though  a  Southern  man,  like  Messrs'.  Critten- 
den, Berrien,  Mangum,  Clinginan  and  other 
distinguished  Southern  Whigs,  he  was  iirin 
and  uncomiiromising  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Annexation  of  Texas ;  and,  to  our  shafuo  an«i 
dishonor  be  it  remembered,  that  while  Kfentuck^ 
and  North  Carolina  and  Tennessee  cast  their 
Electoral  Votes  (jtrains!  the  Texas  and  Mexican 
War  Candidate,  AV/r  York  I  and  Pennsylvania  ! 
and  New  Iltnnpshire !  and  JMa'me I  are  ingliv 
riously  responsible  for  the  election  of  I'olk,  the 
Annexation  of  Texas,  the  War  with  Mexico, 
and  all  their  attendant  consequences  I  Iv.  \n\>a 
from  no  wish  and  no  fa\\\l  o^  Cict\.T^>5\o^>>X^'^^ 
we  have  Texas  and  a  ^bltI  ol  'NVoyXcv^. 

But  now  that  we  have,^  VviVuci  o^  towv^^ 
and    treaty,  vast    terulonaX    «icvvv3\^\vv:>^^i 


qopsiion  returns,  Bhsll  that  territory 
free,  or  become  bonded  ?  Aod  that  question, 
when  Gen.  Taylor  shall  hnve  been  elected 
President,  will  remain  lo  be  decided  by  tlie  Peo' 
p!e  and  their  Represenl stives,  to  whom  it  right- 
iully  belongs,  and  to  which  decieion,  wlien  thus 
nude,  whatever  that  decision  nmy  be.  Gen. 
Tiivlor  will  aflix  his  name  and  seal.  *  ■  • 
\Ve  have,  in  Gor.  Cass,  a  northern  can- 
didate with  Bouthern  princi[jes,  while  in  Gen. 
TiLylor  we  have  a  soathern  candidate  with 
naiioTial  principloF.  In  the  foimer  we  aeo  a 
nian  who  has  been  as  sand  in  tiie  hantla  of 
those  wbo  moulded  him  to  their  wishes.  For  a 
presidential  nomitialion,  he  has  ouide  merchan- 
dise or  all  that  is  high,  and  precious,  and  ea. 
cred.  In  the  kller,  we  see  an  honcet,  upriglil, 
inflenible,  free -thinking,  out-speaking  man.  vylio 
would  not  compromise  a  principle,  Buppreas  a 
sentiment,  nor  modify  an  opinion  lo  gain  Ihc 
presidency.  In  llie  ^nds  of  Gov,  Case,  the 
government,  judging  his  future  by  Ida  past, 
would  be  comiplTy  adminiaiered,  with  u  view, 


by  Its  corrupting  infli 

election.     In  the  hands  of  Gen.  I'aylor,  judg- 
ing his  future  by  his  past,  the  government  will 


be  brought  back  to  Ihe  inteerity  and  purity 
which  dislingnifhed  the  kI  mi  nisi  ration  r " 
VVisHijiOTOii.for  Gen.  Taylor  is  one  of  "God' 
noblest  works ;"  and  ia  the  language  of  a  vcc 


enable  diiine  wlio  was  an  um;  chudtia  ii 
Matamoias,  Monterey,  Biieua  Vista,  &c.,  "ke 
comM  up,  in  hU  Ufi,  charaeler,  and  prindplri. 
nearer  to  Watkington  than  any  o/Arr  puNtc 
man  1  hate  eiirr  krwum" 

There  are  those  atnong  ns  who,  MMprnipd 
by  the  conduct  of  Tvlcr  and  Polk,  an4  ih* 
miserioB  which  have  been  inflicted  npon  (tit 
countrjr  by  the  last  eight  ynars  of  iniiriili',  ve 
unwilling  lo  vote  for  a  southern  Preaideul,  tod 
who  are  anxious  to  make  an  open  Uaw  with 
slavery.  We  are  among  those  who  a|iiprcdilf 
itlt  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  who  are  eun-  to  br 
on  the  side  of  freedom  when  her  bHimur,  wiih 
sufficient  provocation,  shall  be  unfurled.  Dm 
we  cannot,  nor  should  other;  forget  thai  ouJy 
for  the  conduct  of  Senators  CaB*,  Buchatttn. 
Allen,  Dickinson,  li\x,  &e.,  sanctioned  by  ihtn 

Klilical  friends  at  the  ballot  boses,  there  wcmM 
ve  been  no  annexation  orTexBS,no«»r«iili 
Mexico,  no  hundred  millioD  debt,  and  no  cxlfn- 
flion  of  slavery.  If  tlie  South,  uitliout  Ibe  Irfi- 
eonable  pnrticipalion  of  the  Nonliern  Stalrv 
was  alone  repponsible  for  annexiilion,  mr.  drW, 
and  extended  slavery,  wc  too  Bhoutd  hare  Fnn 
prepared  to  Etrike.  But  lei  ns,  before^  tint  i^it 
\a  made,  see  that  we  occupy  vanlniw  gmur^ 
X-et  out  "  cause  of  quarrel  be  just,  aod  llm 
we  shall  be  ready  to  do  battle  witli  ihMe  sb 
enter  lirsi  and  farthest  into  the  conflkL 


NECESSITY    OF    PAKTY-TIIE    PRESS- 
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1  error  nmong  llifi 
iijnonint  to  cry  out  against  party,  and  to 
(iL^nvow  partialities  :  patriotism,  ficcording 
III  these  disintereste*!  persons,  is  neither 
for  this  nor  that  side,  but  Jor  the  country. 
Let  us  agree  with  them  for  th(?  moment ; 
us  not  desiring,  in  this  easy  mce  of  protcst- 
iition.  to  be  left  behind,  and  becoming  quite 
impartial  in  our  affections,  lot  us  propose 
!i  plan  for  the  good  of  the  nation  :  let  it  bo 
,1  tariff,  or  a  tax  on  property,  or  a  suh-treii- 
surv.  Is  it  possible  that  any  friend  of  his 
country  can  be  offended  at  the  proposal  of 
ao  necessary  a  measure?  But  many  are 
o/Tended.  A  division  has  Wgun,  atv4  \\\ft 
j'ios  and  nays  ha»e  gone  over  Vo  i!\ReTci\.X 
JMdes. 


Let  Jiny  national  measare  be  offewdB 
the  consideration  fA  a  promiscuoiw  Im^ 
of  ciliwns,  a  division  will  arise  ■»  to  ■ 
expediency.  Some  will  go  into  oppixiw 
upon  grounds  merely  theoretic  ;  olhrr>  J 
find  argtiments  agmnst  it  ^m  poIieT,* 
being  ul  limed;  others,  again,  «il)  ml 
lit  variance  with  the  pecuniary  or  pofiMd 
interests  of  themselves  or  their  fiieiuU;  i 
these  will  unite  against  it.  and  farm  a^Mf 
to  oppose  it.  Parties,  therefore,  wbi* 
be  our  private  opinion  of  them,  an  i^ 
voidable,  and  it  becomes  us,  iiuMid ' 
crj'inv  out  against  them,  or  oSuliqi 
Wml^iS.'s  uvdi&rence  to  tliem,  to  use  llM^  | 
V  ittXWx,  M,  >ini  oA-j  \«YtiSi4^  for  tilt  )v 
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Nor   can   the   struggle   for  power  be 
deemed  discreditable,  when  it  is  seen  that 
this  struggle  is  the  most  arduous  and  the 
most  important  that  men  can  engage  in,  and 
that  the  ^ery  hfe  of  Hberty  is  maintained 
only  by  the  strife  of  contending  parties. 
In  free  states,  where  public  questions  arc 
decided  by  majorities,  the  strife  of  party 
begins  in  the  office  and  the  market  place ; 
every  point  of  policy  is  agitated  in  private, 
and  the  representative  is  chosen  with  the 
expectation  that  he  will  maintain  the  opin- 
ion, and  even  the  prejudice,  which  he  repre- 
sents.    When  the  majority   are  well  in- 
formed, and  their  representative  is  true  to 
his  function,  liberty  and  humanity  will  be 
observed,  and  the  morals  of  private  life 
become  the  guiding  principles  of  legislation. 
When  the  Constitution  confers  the  power 
of  suffrage  upon  a  citizen,  it  imposes  a  du- 
ty ;  he  has  taken  a  share  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  is  a  legally  qualified  member  of 
the  great  Council  of  the  nation,  from  which 
emanate,  if  not  particular  measures,  at  least 
the  first  impulses  of  opinion,  on  which  the 
character  and  power  of  the  nation  reveals 
itself. 

In  election  to  public  offices,  the  people 
know,  or  sliould  know,  that  they  are  merely 
choosin:^  one   of   their  number  in   whom 
they  confide  to  represent  the  opinion,  the 
character,  and  the  interests  (jf  the  majority  ; 
tiie  Constitution    intrusts   them  with  this 
power  of   choice,   and   in  using  it,   they 
impress  their  private  judgment,  and  their 
private  will,  upon  the  govennent  of  whicli 
they   til  us    become    true   and   respon^ble 
members.     How  unworthy,  then,  of  this 
hi«jh  privilege   arc    those  inert  or  supcr- 
cihous  citizens,  who  affect  to  disregard  the 
elections,  or  who  speak  of  them  as  a  vain 
and  interested  cont<?st  of  office-seekers.     A 
people  who  respect  their  institutions,  and 
who  not  only  know,  but  /ee/,  that  govern- 
ment emanates  from  themselves,  will  not 
confound   the  contemptible  enthusiasm  of 
place -seekers,  with  the  ardor  of  pntriotSf  or 
— if  even  tiiat  most  sacred  appellation  have 
lately  acquired  some  taint. — of  men  who 
■eek  for    power  only  to  avoid  dishonor. 
■  National  dishonor  falls  not  only  upon  the 
mean  and  insignificant,  but  upon  the  able, 
the  bold  and  the  well  informed  ;  the  honor 
'Of  the  nation  is  an  element,  jc5,  a  palpn- 
T)le  element,  of  its  power  and  prosperity; 
if  the  af^rs  of  the  nation  are  badfy  con- 
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ducted,  not  only  the  weak  and  mean,  but  • 
the  men  of  character,  of  genius,  and  of. 
enterprise,  have  to  bear  the  dishonor  and . 
'the  punishment.     Whoever,  therefore,  ac- » 
counta  himself  one  of  these,  w^hoever  feels  . 
^vitliin  himself  the  least  spark  of  that  gen- ' 
erosity  of  soul  which  makes  men  republi-* 
cans,  is,  so  far,  a  POLmciAN.     Politics,  tlie  ; 
judgmg  and  acting  for  the  honor  and  tlie  • 
prosperity  of  the  nation,  is  properly  an 
art  to  which  all  of  us  are  born.      We,  the  . 
citizens,  who  think  we  have  no  masters  but 
the  laws,  cannot  bo  too  careful  or  too  vigi- 
lant in  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  election, ; 
in  which  we  perform  the  initiative  art  of 
government. 

In  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  we  are 
removed  alik«  by  our  character  and  our  .- 
circumstances,  from  any  corrupting  uifiu-  ~ 
encea.  We  are  too  jealous  and  too  proud 
to  be  influenced  by  our  superiors  in  social 
rank,  (if  we  admit  that  any  such  exist,)  ' 
and  the  greatness  of  our  numbers  renders 
it  impossible  to  buy  us ;  neither  by  a  bribe, 
nor  by  a  threat,  can  we  be  enticed  or  ter- 
rified :  only  the  trembling  servants  of  a 
corrupt  Executive,  who,  for  an  uncertain 
subsistence,  have  resigned  every  merit  but 
that  of  an  interested  obedience,  can  he 
suspected  of  a  corrupted  vote.  The  mo- 
tives which  actuate  us  are  those  lawful  and 
necessary  prejudices,  which  form  so  great 
a  part  of  the  virtue  of  imperfect  humanity  : 
the  prejudices  of  theory,  of  experience,  of 
country,  of  family,  of  education,  and  of 
temperament.  Either,  or  all  of  these,  will 
uive  the  free  mind  its  bias,  and  make  us  of 
the  one  party  or  the  other,  on  every  ques- 
tion submitted  to  our  vote.  Those  whu 
mean  to  infiuence  us  individually,  must 
appeal  to  each  or  all  of  these  sources  of 
opinion ;  and  their  only  power  is  in  that 
lawful  superiority  which  is  given  by  skill  of 
persuasion,  or  of  intellectual  power.  They 
mav  show  us  that  national  interests  are  at 
stake ;  they  may  terrify  us  with  a  gloomy 
prospect  of  the  future ;  they  may  tempt 
us  on  with  visions  of  golden  prosperity  ; 
they  may  appeal  to  our  generosity,  our 
shame,  or  our  pity  ; — but  here  their  power 
ends ;  all  beyond  is  corruption. 

If  there  ever  was  a  nation,  in  \vl\k\\  VW 

liberty  of  popular  c\ecWou  ^^'Vi's.  vvsi  ^v^\vi\v5^-. 

and  as  unobstructed  as  "m  out  vi>K\i,\\;i»\\\> 

tory  lias  not  been  Yvandchii  Olo^two  \\^\  ^^ 

yet,  this  first  privWegc  ol  ^te^dom^Xyi^^^ 


by  the  most  sagacious  polilicians  of  ancient 
and  modem  times,  to  be  a  perfect  safe- 
guard against  every  internal  danger  that 
can  threaten  a  republic,  will  not  always 
protect  us  agaiujst  even  gross  injustice  and 
oppression. 

If  it  be  inquired,  why  so  simple  and 
effectual  a  means  of  eliciting  and  estnb- 
lishing  truth  has  so  often  failed  of  its 
effect,  and  men  and  measures,  worthy  only 
of  a  corrupt  and  ignorant  age,  have  been 
inflicted  upon  the  country,  it  is  enoxigli  to 
reply  that  the  public  mind  is  distracted 
and  discoumged  by  tnisrepresetUalion. 
True  it  is,  our  newspapers  are  a  groat 
restraint  upon  the  unprincipled,  and  often 
hinder  the  execution  of  bad  measures  ; 
but  they  know  nothing  of  the  press  who 
do  not  know  that  its  power  of  mischief  is  at 
least  eqaal  to  its  power  of  good  ;  that  it  is 
a  weapon  that  cuts  with  equal  keenness 
the  flesh  of  enemy  or  friend,  and  in  the 
hands  of  bad  men  may  be  used  to  destroy 
the  best  and  the  most  sincere.  Good  men, 
igh  defended  by  a  clear  conscience 
gainst  theinteroat  effects  of  ciJumny,  have 
no  impunity  with  the  public:  their  very 
virtues  may  be  mada  a  theme  of  laughter, 
and  their  weaknesses  and  misfortunos  ex- 
alted to  the  dignity  of  crimes.  Ifilie  fox  bo 
biographer  to  the  lion,  he  will  paint  him 
endowed  with  vulpine  dexterity  and  fraud. 
In  that  state  of  servility  and  prostitution, 
to  which  the  undue  influence  of  the  Execu- 
tive has  reduced  a  portion  of  the  press  in  this 
country,  it  is  not  utiusunl  to  lind  the  most 
enormous  falsehoods  deliberately  main- 
tained and  propogated  for  party  purposes, 
by  men  who  otherwise  maintain  a  reitjiccUL- 
ble  appearance,  and,  it  may  be,  pride 
themselves  upon  the  propriety  and  urban- 
ity of  their  lives.  These  unhappy  instru- 
ments of  guile,  incapable  as  they  arc, 
through  a  native  imtecility  of  character, 
of  identifying  in  tlicir  minds  the  morality 

I  of  public  and  private  affairs,  believe  in  two 
systems  of  conduct,  one  for  private  men 
and  one  for  politicians.  Their  narrow  in- 
tellects discern  only  a  faint  outline  of  the 
State,  and  their  moral  sense  is  far  too  dull 
t")  feel  reality  in  any  public  principles. 
The  things  they  seem  to  see,  but  see  not, 
they  are  easily  led  to  trifle  wU\i ;   and  the 

pressure  of  authority  and   necessil.^  aooa 

aompfh    them   to  employ  t\veir  la\cTi\»w 

tiding  to  some  purpose. 


Nor  is  the  intrinsic  diflicuUy  of  the  sub- 
jects tiiem^etvQS,  a  li^s  serious  impcdunevt 
to  a  right  judgment  upon  them.  Qae*- 
tions  of  politieal  economy,  to  be  uoderskMid 
at  all,  mnsl  be  seen  in  the  ligbt.of  naiun 
and  experience ;  but  men  look  nt  pubUa 
aflairs  through  the  microscope  of  theory^ 
their  uninitiated  eyes  aee  only  n  dislorutt 
and  discolored  representation  of  a  part  of' 
the  object. 

The  artificial  eye  of  the  editor  or  iha 
economist,  is  interposed  between  tbt^ircyti 
and  the  question.  The  enchanter  drawt] 
about  them  a  circle  of  yeas  and  nays,  falM ' 
facts  and  false  argaments;  tbvir  uiuter<  ] 
standings  ore  overwhelmed  and  darkened] 
They  can  determine  wisely  in  the  phii  | 
business  of  life,  but  cannot  think  for  tta ' 
nation ;  their  verj-  caution  and  consac» 
tiousness  obstruct  them  ;  and  the  hea^ ' 
strong  pedant,  whose  knowledge  of  tftof  J 
has  never  extended  beyond  ihepay  smbI  ' 
of  his  grocer's  bill,  becomes  coandlln^J 
chief  and  legislator  to  a  nation  of  nK^  ] 
chants  and  artisans.  , 

During  the  old  struggles  for  freedom,  tbt  I 
power  of  the  press  required  to  bo  prvte**-  j 
cd  and. maintained ;  now,  wben  the  wAp- 1 
on  is  freed,  and  every  hand  may  grasp  il 
we  let  it  lie  idle  ;  and  if  ruffians  seiio  ufK* 
it,  we  rdiso  our  hands  to  Heaven  and  ivyit- 
cute  the  mischief,  instead  of  wi*jlinr 
it  away  by  the  far  superior  force  a 
trutli  and  knowledge.  There  are  towW 
even  in  New  England,  where  the  power  of 
education  is  most  felt,  and  valued  at  i> 
highest  rate,  where  a  company  of  educalat 
persons,  either  through  indolence  or  -~-'- 
allow  the  coramunily  they  live  in 
daily  insulted  and  abused  byalvinvuJ 
drivelling  press,  without  an  effort  to  " 
lish  the  only  possible  remedy,  a  liincraeW 
enlightened  one.  The  power  of  polili' 
eal  education  is  dropped  into  the  h»i>i 
of  unimportant  scribblers,  able  at  ooti' 
ing  but  the  circulation  of  exln- 
nies.  While  this  evil  remains.  Irt  » 
educated  man  in  such  a  commumty' ri(b* 
lament  over  or  wonder  at  the  growing  » 
viality,  grossness,  or  viciousnc»«  of  * 
citizens  :  if  he  allows  n  fool  or  a  kam* 
make  his  daily  impression  on  the  mindt^ 
his  family  and  neighborhood,  be  msyttiil 
y\«&  *i«Q  swjwisawsa   and   folly  if  bulk  ■• 
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ious  and  miscliievous  to  a  great  extent,  it 
is,  notwithstanding,  the  great  organ  of 
truth ;  and  in  the  fret  press  of  this  coun- 
try wo  find  the  instrument  and  sole  defence 
of  our  liberty.  If  the  Executive  organs 
disseminate  the  most  atrocious  falsehoods 
among  the  people,  who  thwarts  and  con- 
tradicts them,  if  not  the  unbribed  presses 
of  the  Opposition  ?  If  the  ingenious  soph- 
istries of  a  war-party  occupy  for  a  time 
the  minds  of  the  people,  what  displaces 
and  subverts  them  if  not  those  ministers  of 
truth  and  justice,  the  honestly  conducted 
newspapers?  What  may  they  not  do, 
what  power  may  they  not  exert,  moving 
forward  and  together  towards  great  and 
sincere  objects  ?  Let  us  then  no  longer 
complain.  With  the  weapon  in  our  hand, 
and  a  fair  field,  we  have  ourselves  to  blame 
if  we  fail. 

First,  then,  and  above  all  other  aims, 
should  not  our  care  be  to  present  a  firm  and 
unbroken  front  to  the  enemy :  to  yield  no 
inch  of  ground,  but  with  a  steady  and  vehe- 
ment endeavor  press  home  upon  the  public 
mind  the  great  principles  by  and  for  which 
we  exist  as  a  party  ?  The  integrity  of  the 
party  depends  upon  the  simplicity,  dis- 
tinctness, and  binding  force  of  its  first  prin- 
ciples : — For  them  it  exists — by  them  it 
exists — wUhout  them — it  dissolves  and 
disappears. 

To  set  these  forth  in  bold  contrast  with 
those  of  the  enemy,  let  us  cast  an  eye 
over  the  propositions  of  their  electoral 
"  Platfonn,"  in  which  they  have  condensed 
their  creed.  Observe  with  what  a  cool 
impudence  they  charge  upon  Whiggism 
the  very  practice  which  it  spurns,  and 
of  which  Locofocoisra  itself  is  properly  the 
inventor, — namely,  the  subjugation  of  the 
will  of  the  constituent  to  that  of  the  rep- 
resentative.* Who,  pray,  is  the  inventor 
of  packed  Conventions?  and  who  first 
converted  citizens  into  voting  machines, 
with  no  more  force  of  will  than  would 
suffice  to  steady  a  glass  of  li<|Uor  ? 

Perhaps  no  system  was  ever  contrived, 
at  least  as  we  have  seen  it  operate,  more 
effectual  to  extinguish  the  individual- 
ity of  the  constituent,  than  so^alled 
■«*  Democratic  organization."  Without  the 
^>dor  of  sanctity,  without  tlie  honor  of 
^uistocraty,  without  the  pride  of  patriot- 

•See  Wishiagtoa  Uaioa,  May  4lh,  1848. 


ism,  or  the  humble  enthusiasm  of  the  mon^ 
archist,  the  retainer  of  Locofocoism  leads  a 
negative  existence ;  he  is  a  man  of  nega- 
tives, ho  is  subject  ,to  negation,  he  subsists 
upon  vetoes  and  denials,  his  poUtical  exist- 
ence is  a  blank :  history  will  not  remember 
him ;  he  is  a  part  only  of  the  great  mass, 
or  lump,  of  the  Locofoco  majority.  And 
yet  this  party,  whose  creed  it  is  to  sink  the 
citizen  in  the  multitude,  has  the  audacity  or 
the  impertinence  to  charge  upon  the  Whigs 
that  old  Federal  offence  of  subjecting  the 
will  of  the  Constituent  to  that  of  the  Rep- 
resentative. A  few  testy  old  gentlemen, 
there  may  be,  still  alive,  who  think  that  the 
representative  is  to  be  a  nursing  father  to  the 
"  mass"  of  his  poor  ignorant  constituency ; 
but  if  there  be  any  such,  their  place  is  pro- 
perly among  the  draughters  of  Democratic 
resolutions,  whose  ingenuity  in  sinking  the 
power  of  the  citizen,  and  exalting  that 
of  the  government,  commends  them  to  the 
courtesy  of  all  old-fashioned  Tories  and 
Federalists. 

Nothing,  agsun,  is  more  remarkable  in 
the  declarations  of  Locofocoism  than  the 
facility  of  imitation  which  it  discovers, — 
the  genius  for  blending  contraries  :  for 
while  it  never  mentions  the  government  of 
the  nation  without  prefixing  the  word 
"  federal,"  calling  it  always  the  "  Fcdenil 
Government,"  to  convey  the  idea  of  its  be- 
ing a  mere  federation  of  the  States,  it  haa 
always  manifested  an  extraordinary  respect 
for  the  Central  Authority,  and  has  even 
dared  to  question,  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  if  the  President  were  quite  free  of 
the  Senate  in  the  appointment  of  civil  of- 
ficers ;  a  liberty  which  would  instantly 
convert  the  Presidency  into  a  monarchy — 
elective,  indeed,  but  none  the  less  for  that 
reason  a  monarchv. 

It  very  gmvely  advises  us,  that  the 
**  federal  government  is  one  of  limited 
powers  derived  solely  from  the  Constitu- 
tion :" — a  proposition  quite  necessary  in- 
deed to  be  set  before  Locofoco  Presi- 
dents, and  before  that  small  minority 
of  oflBce-holders  and  friends  who  go  by 
the  name  of  **  the  People," — but  of  which 
to  remind  a  Whig  citizen,  were  only  to  in- 
sult him. 

These  dispensers  oi  \io\\\A^i\3\  >n'\s»^w 
then  proceed  to  say,  \\\a\,  V\i<i  ^o^^ 
granted  by  the  ConaVAlw\\otv  Te<\\kvc^  ^^^ 
strictly  construed  by  a\\  4e^ttcuaft\iV» 


Lgents  of  the  government : — and  yet  it  has 
became  really  dangerous  to  mention  that 
lometime  venerable  instrumeat  in  the  hear- 
og  of  a  Locofoco  majority  in  Congress, 
'  fear  you  be  laughed  at  for  your  aimpli- 
lity.  Aa  there  is  no  aect  so  absurd  but  it 
las  a  text  to  back  it,  so  there  is  no  usur- 
pation without  iU  constitutional  apology. 
Jlrict  constructioa  is  but  an  entering  weoge 
'or  innoration,  and  there  is  no  political 
lercsy  but  has  its  constitutional  text.  Let 
iDy  man  set  up  this  rule  of  strict  con- 
traction,  and  we  know  what  he  would  be 
.t.  Those  only  who  inquire  out  the  ipirit 
of  the  law  are  to  be  trusted  for  an  instant 
rith  its  application.  The  letter  kills,  the 
ipirit  only  can  save  as. 

And  yet,  a  stricter  construction  of  the 
Constitution  might  not  be  undesirable  even 
for  the  Wliigs :  it  might  perhaps  lead  to  the 
impeachment  of  a  President,  who,  by 
wresting  the  Constitution,  has  involved  the 
tion  in  a  cruel  and  costly  war. 
Locofoco  majoriljcs,  infected  with  a 
horror  of  unnecessary  outlay,  declare 
Bgiunst  all  projects  of  internal  imprare- 
ment.  It  were  a  violation  of  first  princi- 
ples in  their  esteem,  shaald  the  gorem- 
ment,  or,  as  they  prefer  to  call  it,  the 
/(?(/tTff/govcmmenI,  df  (be  nation,  ky  out 
n  few  millions  on  liiirbors  in  the  Norih,  or 
im  a  caniil  or  a  railroad,  to  connect  eastern 
imd  western  commerce  with  the  South; — 
hut  we  nil  know  how  readily  they  will  vote 
Awny  a  hundred  millions,  for  the  sake  of 
eMeriial  improvement,  such  as  a  right  of 
way  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tchuantepec,  a 
harbor  on  the  coast  of  California,  or  a  tract 
'if  gold  mines  and  Buffiilo  prairies  in  the 
souih-west.  Millions  they  will  spend  to 
extend  cotton  interests,  millions  to  the 
western  hunters  and  borderers,  millions  in 
Texas,  minions    in  Mexico  and  Yucatan, 
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ns  anywhere,  s 

it  be  of  no  use  to 

dustrious  artisB 

ns  of  the  North  and 

With  ESTEnS 

LiMPRovEMESTSthey 

reatly  m  love, 

with  internal,  not  at 

At  home,  the 

trict  constructionist, 

full  of  the  law,  bears  hard  upon  his  family 

and  neighbors;  he  is  a  man  of  principle, 

I'ursnoth,  a  straight- backed  Pharisee,  a 
'  palilkul  puritan; — but  open  to  him  a  pro- 
ject of  foreign  conquest,  lor  t.\ic  wle^sion 

fJ"  free  trade ,  of  slavery,  or  ot  l\\c  Demo-  _. 

cRitic  privilege  of  occupying  t\ie  UuAp.  ttni\  VftavA  "S.-i^e™ii\iaijt«xci 

'^es  of  a  neighbor,  he  t>eBln8  al  oacis\o\^yfVMMJ.\ft  m%  -i^vw*  ■«&!;&.  »sac^  te-* 


dilate  upon  the  growing  wealth  and  com- 
merce of  the  nation,  and  proposes  VMt 
improvemenU  in  the  army,  the  atxy,  the 
public  debt,  and  the  eieeutive  palroaagc, 
to  be  paid  for  in  the  property  aad  liberuea 
of  future  generations. 

Certain  it  is,  indeed,  that  the  Conslttn- 
tion  does  not  confer  upon  the  general  gov- 
ernment the  power  to  commence  and  carry 
on  wars  for  the  acquisition  of  new  territory 
— as  certain  as  thai  it  does  confer  the  power 
of  "  commencing  and  carrying  on  a  syiieai 
of  internal  improvements."  Is  Uie  system 
of  the  post  office  established  solely  fortlie 
uses  of  the  government,  or  is  its  belter  con- 
duct a  part  of  a  system  of  Internal  Ita- 
provement  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 
people  ?  Is  the  establishment  of  a  "  har- 
bor for  shelter,"  or  a  lighthouse,  or  a  mili- 
tary road,  a  national  telegraph,  forbiddm 
by  the  Constitution  1  and  if  the  harbor  m- 
tablished  for  shelter  was  used  also  for  com- 
merce, though  no  such  use  had  betn  con- 
templated,— if  tlie  military  road  became  ■ 
great  emigrant  route  and  stage  roadijacrau- 
ing  the  value  of  property  in  all  ihe  districU 
through  which  it  ran, — if  the  lightbeoH 
benefited  especially  the  coasten  m  a  par- 
ticular State,  more  than  those  of  other 
States.— if  the  telegraph  enriches  com- 
mercial speculators  and  manufactureri, — 
would  these  incidental  benefits  be  adnm- 
ecd  as  arguments  against  tbe  apprapiu- 
tions  for  such  purposes  in  CongTe«s  ? 

IVusting  in  the  good  sense  of  the  nstioe; 
we  have  no  fear  tbat  this  doctrine  of  li- 
tem al  Improvement  will  not  ultimaletj 
prevail  over  that  Locofoco  doctrine  of  Ej- 
tcmal  Improvement.  The  people  will  bf 
and  by  consider  that  a  hundred  millioa 
spent  in  the  establishment  of  a  telegrapfait 
Post  Office,  a  universal  navigation  impiow- 
ment,  including  the  Mississippi,  the  gtal 
lakes,  the  harbors  of  the  eastern  cowl,— 
in  the  construction  of  ship  canals,  and  »  ' 
tioniil  railroads, — in  the  protection  of  a  rrf- 
uable  branch  of  monufacture,  ngrienlUK 
or  commerce, — will  be  far  better  inv«rt(J 
for  tbe  wealth  of  the  nation  thaa  In  l^ 
maintenance  of  invading  armies,  JJoMy  * 
spent  on  Internal  Improvements  rarrb*  '' 
first  the  employed  operative,  then  the  *»■ 
trict  where  the  work  lies,  and  lastly  tte 

iViJift  w\'C\wsi.    ft\A  hUtorr  shows  tit*i^ 
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erly  niia  the  nation  that  undertakes 
;m.  The  wealth  of  England  is  the 
it  of  protection  and  Internal  Improve- 
nts  :  her  debt  and  misery  on  the  other 
ad  are  consequences  of  her  'External 
provements/  or  in  other  words,  of  her 
iqucsts  and  aggressions. 
But  the  ingenuity  of  the  draughters  of 
cofoco  Resolutions,  is  in  nothing  more 
iceable  than  in  the  guarded  opposition 
ich  they  offer  to  the  national  policy  of 
>tection. 

"Justice  and  sound  policy,"  say  they, 
3rbid  the  federal  government  to  foster 
3  branch  of  industry  to  the  detriment  of 
)ther,  or  to  cherish  the  interests  of  one 
rtion  to  the  injury  of  another  portion 
one  common  country;  every  citizen, 
I  every  section  of  the  country,  has  a 
ht  to  demand  and  to  insist  upon  an 
lality  of  rights  and  privileges,  and  to 
nplete  and  ample  protection  of  persons 
I  property  from  domestic  violence  or 
eign  aggression." 

\.  foreigner,  unacquainted  with  our  pol- 
9,  would  think  upon  reading  this  in- 
lious  resolution  that  a  party  existed  in 

nation,  whose  policy  it  was  to  subvert 
le  particular  branch  of  industry  by  the 
Itation  of  otlier  branches ;  and  that  this 
le  wicked  faction  had  it  in  mind  to  leave 
)rotected  the  libertcs  and  properties  of 
zens.  The  Whig  party  hold  that  every 
lufacture,  every  department  of  agricul- 
3,  every  soecies  of  commerce  or  indus- 
,  from  the  cultivation  of  cotton  and  po- 
)es  to  the  making  of  broadclotlis,  and 
composition  of  works  of  art,  has 
ist  claim  upon  our  care  and  brotherly 
f  :  this  party  holds,  that  as  the  first  of- 

of  the  government  of  every  nation  is 
protect  the  lives  and  properties  of  its 
Bens  from  foreign  aggression,  its  second 
.  not  less  imporUmt  is  to  protect  their  in- 
itry  and  enterprise  from  foreign  compe- 
on :  they  place  these  two  duties  upon 

samo  ground  of  patriotism  and  human- 

and  hold  that  to  be  a  wretchedly  weak 
L  inefficient  government  that  cannot  ful- 
tbem  both.  What  matters  it,  say  they, 
re  are  kept  poor  and  miserable,  whether 
M  by  the  competition  of  foreign  labor 
I  capital,  or  by  the  terror  of  foreign 
its  and  armies  ?  Should  our  commerce 
extinguished  bf  the  ffeets  of  an  enemy, 
should  forthwirth  arm  ourselves  and 


proceed  to  vigorous  retaliation ;  nor  should 
we  cease  from  war  until  the  slightest  un- 
armed vessel  that  bears  our  flag  might  sail 
unmolested  into  every  nook  of  the  ocean. 
But  if  this  be  so,  if  we  are  jealous  for  our 
commerce,  and  cheerfully  tax  ourselves 
milUons,  keeping  up  a  vast  and  costly  na- 
val armament  for  its  defence,  by  what  in- 
fatuation are  we  persuaded  to  neglect  this 
source  and  great  material  of  commerce, 
this  manufacture  ?  Commerce  is  but  a 
carrying  trade— a  free  porterage ;  and  is 
it  lawful  to  lay  indirect  taxes  for  that,  and 
not  lawful  to  do  the  same  for  the  mate- 
rials of  that?  Is  it  lawful  to  take  five 
millions  a  year  from  private  property  in 
the  shape  of  revenue  tariffs,  for  the  sup- 
port of  commerce,  and  not  lawful  to  take 
as  much  by  the  protection  of  manufactures  ? 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  these 
ingenious  and  respectable  "  Platforms " 
convey  a  falsehood,  by  insinuation ;  and 
if  any  iiltra  Democrat  reads  this,  let 
him  be  assured  that  his  instructors  de- 
ceive him.  The  Whig  policy  is  not  what 
they  affirm  it  to  be  ;  on  the  contrary,  Whig 
legislation  means  to  extend  protection  to 
the  Life,  Propertv,  Industry,  Credit, 
and  Honor  of  every  citizen ;  to  convince 
him  by  a  judicious  and  patriotic  conduct, 
that  it  is  actuated  by  no  theories,  nor  by 
any  blind  or  selfish  interest,  but  by  the 
one  desire  to  make  this  nation  the  free, 
the  rich,  and  the  powerful. 

On  the  delicate  question  of  constitu- 
tionality, which  every  honest  mind  will  ap- 
proach with  the  most  serious  regard,  the 
party  who  oppose  all  beneficent  action  of 
the  government,  exhibit  a  singular  incon- 
sistency. While  they  profess  to  be  of  the 
Jeffersonian  school  of  politics,  they  strenu- 
ously and  obstinately  oppose  the  policy  of 
which  Jefferson  must  be  looked  upon  as 
the  first  patron,  if  not  the  father.  **  Shall 
the  revenue,"  says  that  President  to 
Congress,  in  his  eighth  annual  message, 
**  be  reduced  ?  Or  shall  it  not  rather  be 
appropriated  to  the  improvements  of  roads, 
canals,  rivers,  education,  and  other  grent 
foundations  of  prosperity  and  union,  under 
the  powers  which  Congress  may  already 
possess,  or  such  amendments  of  the  Con- 
stitution as  may  be  appTov^iii\i'^  \X\^^\;\\.^>1 
While  uncertain  oi  lUc  cowt^^  ol  \\\\w»?» 
the  time  may  advantag^iOYXsV^  \i^  ctcv^Xo^vj 
in   obtaining  the  powers  Tv^c.^^^^^'^   ^"^ 
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Rysl«m  of  improvement,  should  tbcv  be 
thought  best."  Thus  evidently  of  opinion 
thnt  the  Constitution  docs  not-  directly 
forbid  Kuch  a  use  of  the  revenue,  he  yet 
rcspe<:tfully  intimates  that  if  any  are  doubt- 
ful upon  that  head  they  should  pro^reed  at 
once  to  alter  the  Conftitution,  to  make  it 
agree  with  their  policy. 

Already  in  his  sixth  annual  message  he 
had  pressed  this  policy  upon  Congress: — - 
"  The  question  now  comea  forward,  to 
^vhat  other  purposes  shall  these  surpluses 
be  appropriated,  and  the  whole  surplus  of 
import,  after  the  entire  discharge  of  the 
public  debt,  and  during  those  intervals 
when  the  purposes  of  war  shall  not  call  for 
them?  Shall  we  suppress  the  import, 
and  give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over 
domesUc  manufactures  ?  On  a  few  articles 
of  more  general  and  necessary  use,  the  sup- 
pression in  duo  season  will  doubtless  be 
right,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  articles  on 
wTiich  import  is  paid,  are  foreign  luxuries, 
purchased  by  tliose  only  who  are  rich 
enough  to  afford  themselves  the  use  of 
them.  Tlieir  patriotism  (I !)  would  cer- 
tainly prefer  its  continuAnce  and  applioa- 
tion  to  the  great  purposes  of  the  public 
education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  ana  such 
cither  objects  of  publit;  improvement  aa  it 
muy  be  thought  proper  to  add  lo  the  con- 
stitutional enumeration  of  federal  powers. " 

Here  we  have  the  great  father  of  De- 
mocracy, not  only  advocating  a  political 
tatiif.  but  proposing  to  continue  this  tariff, 
for  the  support  of  a  system  of  Internal  Im- 
provcraent ;  in  aid  of  which,  and  to  satisfy 
the  scruples  of  Mr.  Madison  and  his  friends, 
the  Conslilulion  is  to  be  attend! — a  sys- 
tem of  internal  improvement,  let  us  ob- 
sen-c.  to  be  supported  by  a  protective 
tariif!  This  was  the  Jeffersonian  policy, 
urged  in  the  Messages  of  180G  and  1608  ! 
"  By  these  operations,"  continues  the  first 
President  of  the  Democratic  party,  "new 
channels  of  communication  will  be  opened 


between  the  States  ;  the  lines  of  separalioa 
will  disappear,  their  interests  will  be  iden- 
tified, and  their  union  cemented  by  new 
and  indissoluble  ties.  Education  is  hert 
placed  among  the  articles  of  public  care  : 
not  that  it  would  be  proposed  to  take  it» 
ordinary  branches  out  of  the  Imuds  of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  which  manage:}  so  nucli 
better  all  the  concerns  to  which  it  is  «<)ua] ; 
but  a  public  institution  can  aloue  sumiIv 
those  sciences,  which,  though  rartty  caliMi 
for,  are  yet  necessary  to  complete  tEe  vs- 
cle,  all  the  parts  of  which  conirihuK  (u 
the  improvement  of  the  country,  luid  noinf 
of  them  to  its  preservation.  I  tuppuac 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  by  con- 
sent of  the  States,  necessorj',  becAUM  th« 
objects  now  recommended  are  not  ucoqe 
those  enumerated  in  the  Constitution,  wm 
to  which  it  p«rroits  the  public  money*  U 
be  appUed." 

And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  dcf<^sca 
to  the  scruples  of  strict  con&tmctionnb, 
we  find  him,  in  the  eighth  anaual  message, 
proposing  a  system  of  protective  sad  i»- 
criminating  tariffs,  without  even  ft  fabl  <' 
unconetilntionality.  "The  uluiaJOB  iW 
which  we  have  been  foiced,  (by  the  mj 
has  impelled  us  to  apply  a  portion  of  op 
industry  and  capital  lo  internal  mwiufa^'- 
turca  and  improvements.  The  eiltal  d 
this  conversion  is  dwly  increasing,  and  Di- 
tic  doubt  remains,  that  the  establishmcW 
formed  and  forming,  will — under  the  »» 
pices  of  cheaper  matcriaU  and  subsisienn. 
the  freedom  of  labor  from  taxation  with  u 
and  of  protecting  duties  Bi>d  prohibiucii»- 
bccome  apparent."  He  never  doubts  iM 
Congress  has  the  power  to  impose  duiio 
for  the  protection  of  manufacturers.  bM 
only  finds  no  clause  in  the  Constitntia 
which  allows  the  duties  so  collected  toti 
given  back  to  the  people  in  the  fonn  i 
mtemul  improvements  for  the  aid 
internal  commerce  upon  which  m 
turers  depend  for  their 
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3  troublous  times  that  marked  the 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  the 
1  through  all  the  commotions  and 
les  attendant  on  the  career  of 
romwell,  there  lived  in  the  quiet 
Forwich  a  remarkable  man»  whose 
8  never  conscious  of  the  tempests 
»d  about  him, — whose  "soul  was 
ir,  and  dwelt  apart,"  in  the  reoions 
oil  contemplation.  To  live  mde* 
of  one's  age,  to  be  insensible  to 
Idom  of  time  and  place,  to  bring 
Emd  future  into  a  common  range  of 
d  upon  the  same  plane  with  the 
is  an  elevated  state  of  being,  rare 
orld,  as  the  destiny  of  man  plainlv 
that  it  should  be.  Most  men  and 
ure  bom  into  a  condition  of  life, 
ttual,  stem,  pressmg  duties  impose 
o  the  motions  of  an  enthusiastic 
ind  restrict  the  range  of  imagina- 
tin  the  sphere  of  attraction  that 
s  the  substantialities  of  human 
!,  To  inquire  whether  such  be 
entirely  through  the  fault  of  our- 
?ere,  perhaps,  "to  consider  too 
."  Rousseau  has  well  styled  re- 
discase,  if  we  assume  as  the  type 
ion  that  peculiar  cast  of  mind,  and 
atural  style  of  thinking,  of  which 
bimself  a  pattern.  To  meditate 
modes  and  conditions  of  our  life, 
ry  time  a  necessity  is  laid  upon  us 
(diate,  energetic  efTort,  is  at  once 
y,  enfeebling  and  ruinous.  We 
"eason  upon  this  necessity.  We 
fact ;  for  it  stares  us  in  the  face 
comer — in  the  market-place,  in 
-shop,  on  the  wharf,  in  the  count- 
.  Severe,  unceasing  conflict  every- 
ith  the  rude  elements  of  matter — 
collision  with  the  subtler  motions 
-anguish  of  the  heart  to  be  borne 
It— oppression  of  spirit  to  be  en- 
d  patiently  subdued :  these  make 
neat  sum  of  human  experience, 
holar  is  a  character  that  inevitably 
wherever  civihzation  and  refine- 
tt  made  any  progress.  There  is  a 
.  no,  X.  inw  sBRus.  2 


reflectbn  no  less  healthy  and  sane  than  the 
most  necessaiy  and  becoming  action.  There 
are  minds>  too,  especially  endowed  by 
nature  with  the  fitting  quamties  for  medi- 
tation— for  study — ^for  tranquil  observa- 
tion. With  an  intellect  to  perceive,  a  heart 
to  sympathise,  a  tongue  to  communicate,*— 
the  hand  to  execute  may  be  wanting,  and 
^t  no  monstrosity  be  apparent — no  deform- 
ity and  no  deficiency.  .  Individuals,  in  the 
main,  are  but  divers  limbs  of  the  great  body 
of  humanity — alone  complete  ifk  them- 
selves, and  each  fully  performing  its  office, 
yet  none  accomplishing  its  ultimate  pur- 
pose, or  proving  itself  absolutely  indispen- 
sable, but  in  co-operation  with  the  rest.  To 
be  a  genuine  scholar,  is  doubtless  coe  of 
the  most  exalted  stations  to  which  a  hu- 
man being  can  be  called.  And  those  who 
profess  to  underrate  the  importance  of  let- 
ters, have  been  among  the  nrst  to  do  hom- 
age (however  secretly  or  unconsciously)  to 
learning  and  genius. 

In  many  respects,  the  celebrated  scholar 
whose  name  has  suggested  these  remarks, 
is  without  a  parallel.  The  class  to  which 
he  belongs  includes  many  varieties,  indeed, 
though  founded  upon  certain  general  char- 
acteristics, common  to  all.  In  some,  the 
scholar  m  but  dimly  apparent  through 
another  predominant  shade  of  character. 
We  distinguish  between  those  qualities 
which  constitute  the  fundamental  ele- 
ments of  poetic  genius,  and  those  whicli 
belong  simply  to  the  man  of  letters 
and  the  student  of  nature.  Yet  the 
two  characters  arc  many  times  combined — 
the  former  always,  in  such  cases,  predom- 
inating. The  scholarly  character,  again, 
sometimes  remains  subordidate  in  the  man 
of  business,  through  a  long  series  of  years 
— prevailing  at  last  or  entirely  smothered, 
according  to  worldly  success  or  failure.  The 
daily  avocations,  also,  pertaining  to  the 
three  professions,  are  such  as  in  general  to 
distract  the  attention  from  literary  studies ; 
yet  with  each  of  these,  the  scholar  is 
frequently  mingled,  in  a  greater  ox  V;^ 
degre<». 
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and  fertile."  Such  an  ioference  ij 
only  of  a  "  bread -scholar,"  blind  w 
character  nhich  he  tmac^ines  14 
wear.  That  thi^  language  i^  indeej 
terized  by  a  sort  of  sublime  eg< 
undeniably  true,  but  that  it  incIuS^ 
plies  a  etalement  essentially  tnca 
not  to  be  admitted.  The  schol 
Hfu  is,  ne  repeat,  in  a  measure  hi 
that.  Browne's  was.  to  his  own  ■ 
that  it  would  hare  so  appeared  V 
others  in  his  own  language,  really  J 
and  scarcely  less  than  mir«cuIoii«,l 
less  strictly  true.  But  tbb  "  bidj 
ia  veiled  from  our  eyes,  except  aa{ 
tary  gUmpscs  appear  in  his  n 
works,  1 

Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  bom  ia) 
on  the  19th  of  October,  1605,  9 
was  a  merchant,  possessed  of  a  ed 
bic  fortune,  who  died  while  hi*  | 
(juitc  young.  The  widow  Eubdf 
married  again,  and  is  represented  <! 
exercised  hardly  the  usual  amonaH 
tema!  care  and  solidludc  for  the  «■ 
of  young  Thomas, 
sufficient  inheritance  t 
want,  and  to  enable  him  ti 
the  highest  privileges  c 
which  his  nature  Sfcm^  t-n  have  « 
clined  him  ;  while  his  friends  had  e 
determined  to  bring  him  up  to  Is 
He  wiis  put  to  school,  first  at  Wind 
and  afterwards,  at  the  age  of  eiKhUf 
tered  the  Unireraily  at  Oxford.  I 
ceived  the  Bachelor  s  degree  in  iW 
immediately  after  commenced  the  A 
medicine.  At  a  later  period,  (lh»  | 
year  is  not  known,)  he  commenced  I 
iing,  first  ia  Ireland,  then  in  FrauM 
and  Holland.  At  Leyden,  he  toe 
degree  of  Doctor  of'  Metjicine— < 
milier  more  dearly  obtained,  in  tkol 
than  at  present  in  our  own  cod»H 
bestowed  upon  none  who  had  nM 
llierasehos  to  receive  it,  by  ywuirf 
tivc  study.  In  1G3G,  he  settled  Hi 
litioncr,  at  Norwich,  the  capiud  <' 
folkshire,  where  he  spent  the  rendf 
his  days.  Wood,  in  his  well-fcM* 
graphical  sketches  of  Oxford  9trf 
snys  that  he  had  an  extensive  pncSt 
"Ts  resorted  to  by  many  patieoU.  ' 

Rttiqio  Medici,  the  best  kaooij 


To  this  latter  class,  although  nominally 
a  professional  man,  and  enjoying  at  some 
periods  of  his  life  an  extensive  practice.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
properly  belonged.  In  his  character,  so 
far  as  we  can  now  know  him,  there  was  only 
the  genuine  scholar,  with  scarce  a  percepti- 
ble tmge  of  any  disagreeing  mixture.  His 
profession,  most  certainly,  if  it  ever  gained 
any  prooiinent  place  in  his  spirit,  was 
s[)ecdily  absorbed  in  the  weightier  and 
rarer  calling,  and  mingling  its  elements 
therewith,  beounc  henceforth  impercepti- 
ble. Indeed,  so  purely  and  simply  was  he 
characterized  by  scholarly  aims  and  habi- 
tudes, that  wc  know  not  where  to  look  for  a 
more  complete  individual  development  of 
our  idea!  of  the  scholar.  The  beauUfiU 
and  salutary  admonition  which,  in  the  latter 
davs  of  his  life,  he  left  for  all  who  aim  a1 
a  dignified  and  becoming  rank  among  hu- 
man spirits,  was  well  eiemplified  in  him- 
self, and  gives  us  a  clue  to  his  whole  char- 
acter :  "  Swim  smoothly  in  the  stream  of 
thy  nature,  and  live  but  <me  man." 

The  life  of  a  scholar  (pre-eminently  such) 
presents  httle  to  the  outward  eye,  beyond 
the  ordinary  events  of  lurth,  chiiatCTing, 
marriage,  (perhaps,)  and  death.  Had  the 
cisi.'  of  Broivnc  been  otherwise,  we  should 
certainly  have  received  the  evidence  of  ii, 
in  some  substantial  shape.  He  did  himself 
write,  to  he  sure,  when  scarcejj-  beyond  the 
limits  of  youth, — "  For  my  life,  it  is  a  mira- 
cle of  tliirly  years,  which  to  relate  were  not 
a  liistory,  but  a  piece  of  poetry-,  and  would 
sound  to  common  ears  like  a  fable."  But 
such  language,  to  one  who  rightly  con- 
ceives the  manner  of  the  author,  ani  truly 
catches  hb  spirit,  can  hardly  create  sur- 
prise, or  admit  of  an  ambiguity  of  mean- 
ing. This  "  miracle  "  and  this  "  piece  of 
poetry,"  to  which  he  alludes,  have  no 
reference,  certainly,  to  any  remarkable 
visible  and  outwai'd  occurrences,  such  as 
go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  biography;  nor 
did  it  require  even  the  acuteness  of  Dr. 
Johnson  to  discover  that.  "Of  these  won- 
ders, however,  the  view  that  can  now  be 
taken  of  his  life  offers  no  appearance." 
Much  less  was  it  appropriate  for  this  cele- 
brated critic,  after  saying  that  "  the  won- 
der^  '  were  transacted  in  his  own 

t  b\s  senlenw  ^iv  m^iiTnw^ 
e  \lle^Un[\a\c  oSs^rvn^  ol  \ 
'  an  inaagiTMHAon  Vx^otoub 
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r  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  was  written 
on,  in  1635 — previously  to  bis  set- 
at  Norwich.  He  was  then  thirty 
f  age,  and  his  powers  were  fully 
1.  Aside  from  the  additional  expe- 
rhich  would  naturally  be  accumu- 
iring  a  long  life,  wc  see  no  tokens 
ubsequent  writings  of  any  further 
ment  of  his  faculties,  or  of  any  new 
ssumed  by  his  character,  indicative 
[ectual  progress.  This  work,  how- 
is  not  given  to  the  public  until  the 
42.  It  very  soon  acquired  an  ex- 
selcbrity,  and  established  a  perma- 
ne  for  its  author.  The  ostensible 
of  the  book  is  expressed  in  its  title, 
leligion  of  a  Physician,  or  an  ex- 
confession  of  his  faith. 
646,  Browne  published  his  next 
rititled  Pseudodoxia  J^pidemica — 
X  Errors."     The   purpose  of  this 

perhaps  sufficiently  mdicated  by 
illation.  The  author,  with  much 
leral  learning,  exposes  the  absurdity 
rge  number  of  notions  that  had  in 
become'  fixed  in  the  popular  belief, 
empts  to  correct  the  false  views 
rerc  entertained  respecting  objects 
ixisting,  or  belonging  solely  to  the 
)f  fable. 

»o8,  he  published  his  Hi/diotaphia, 
Burial — a  work  full  of  nice  and  ya- 
rning, and  especially  of  that  kind  of 
f  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  prov- 

the  antiquary.  The  subject  was 
ed  to  his  mind  by  the  discovery  of 
urns,  which  were  exhumed,  at  that 
an  ancient  cemetery,  in  the  county 
le  resided.  The  book  contains  de- 
QS  of  the  various  modes  of  burial 
different  nations,  in  former  times 
ly,  of  the  funeral  ceremonies  per- 
Dver  the  dead,  and  their  significance, 
Karacteristic  contemplations  of  a 
nd  sublime  nature,  sucli  as  the  oc- 
jould  not  fail  to  awaken  in  a  mind 
tituted. 

)us  tracts,  on  divers  subjects,  but 
e  or  less  tinctured  with  antiquarian 
:ies,  and  with  the  niceties  of  learn- 
nplete  the  catalogue  of  works  pub- 
lurinjT  his  lifetime.  The  excellent 
of  **  Christian  Morals  "  was  com- 
1  his  very  last  years,  and  was  not 
o  the  world  until  after  his  death. 
\iisicnesB  is  fall/  vouched  for  by  his 


daughther,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Littleton,  and 
others, — ^nor  could  it  be  doubted  by  any 
one  who  is  familiar  with  his  other  produc- 
tions. 

Browne  was  married  in  1641,  to  a  lady 
named  Mileham,  with  whom  he  lived  hap- 
pily, and  who  survived  him  two  years.  In 
1671,  he  received  the  honor  of  knighthood 
from  King  Charles  the  Second.  He  died 
on  his  birth-day,  1682,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-seven  years. 

Every  author  of  any  great  note  has 
some  one  work  (most  usually)  which  may 
be  safely  assumed  as  the  type  of  his  char- 
acter, and  on  which  his  general  repute  is 
made  to  depend.    The  Religio  Medici  will 
doubtless  be  accepted  by  all  as  an  expo- 
nent of  the  spirit  and  genius  of  its  author. 
We  are  left  to  infer,  to  be  sure,  that  in  the 
lifetime  of  Browne,  his  "  Vulgar  Errors  " 
was  the  most  extensively  read,  and  most 
generally  popular  of  all.    This  is  not  at  all 
mcredible,  nor   without    some    plausible 
reasons.     It   embraces  a  greater  variety 
of  topics,  and  those,  too,  topics  that  lay 
near  the  heart  of  all  classes  of  readers — 
intimately  allied  with  all  the  sentiments  of 
wonder,  and  mystery,  and  dread,  which 
nestle  under  the  wings  of  popular  supersti- 
tion.    Some  of  the  subjects  discussed  in 
this  work  are  really  curious,  both  as  show- 
ing the  extent  of  popular  credulity  two  cen- 
turies ago,  and  as  revealing  the  generality 
of  the  author's  observation  and  learning. 
**  That  crystal  is  nothing?  else  but  ice  stron^^^- 
ly  congealed;"  "that  a  diamond  is  sott- 
ened  by  the  blood  of  a  goat;"  "  that  a  pot 
full  of  ashes  will  contain  as  much  water  as 
without  them  ;"  "  that  men  weigh  heavier 
dead  than  alive;"    "that  storks  will  live 
only  in  republics  and  free  states ;"  "  that 
the  forbidden  fruit  was  an  apple ;"  "  that  a 
wolf   first  seeing  a  man  begets  a  dumb- 
ness in  him  ;" — are  a  few  among  the  many 
opinions  vulgarly  current  in  his  day,  that 
he  takes  upon  him,  in  a  learned  and  digni- 
fied style,  to  refute.    He  descants  also  upon 
the  popular  notions  respecting  the  ring- 
finger,  and  the  custom  (still  prevalent  in 
many  parts  of  Europe)  of  saluting  upon 
sneezing.     He  finds  matters  for  grave  dis- 
quisition in  pigmies,  the  dog-days,  and  the 
picture  of  Moses  with  horns.     He  e\^0A\v\?. 
much  eloquence  and  le^eaxcYv  OTv\}tv^\Avvvi^- 
ncss  of  negroes,  tVvc  food  oi  5o\\tv  NX\^  ^?^^ 
tist,  the  poverty  o£  BeAis^vvwis,  \>cka  cvi^^ 
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tion  of  oracles,  and  Friar  Bacon's  brazen 
head  that  spoke.  He  very  worthily  labors, 
likewise,  to  set  right  the  minds  of  the  un- 
educated common  people,  on  the  river  NiJc, 
"  theme  of  maoy  fables,"  and  makes  some 
very  sage  observations  and  diseoreries  re- 
Hppctine  the  ag«d  and  venerable  Methuse- 
lah. He  deems  the  romantic  wish  of  the 
ujicient  Phitoxcnus  (that  he  might  have  the 
neck  of  a  cntne)  worthy  of  a  dissertation, 
nnd  indulges  his  imaginative  and  con- 
jecture-loving mind  in  threading  some  of 
llie  mvBierioua  mazca  of  Gipsy  history. 

From  ail  this  variety  of  disi^ui-sition  we 
get  an  idea,  it  is  true,  of  the  singular  cast 
;tnd  complexion  of  the  author's  mind — an 
insight  of  his  ''  hidden  life  "  and  his  pecu- 
h^  intellectual  constitution,  euch  as  we 
oould  leas  clearly  obtain  from  the  Rtligio 
Medici  alone.  We  need  to  take  it  into  the 
account,  therefore,  in  forming  a  conception 
of  Browne's  intellectual  character,  and  eveai 
in  rightly  understanding  and  justly  esti- 
matbg  that  earlier  work  itself.  But  to  ac- 
cept it  as  a  type  of  his  genius,  would  be 
manifestly  an  error. 

Strictly  characteristic — full  of  sublime 
con  tern  plaliona  and  manifold  leainii^ — as 
is  the  Hydiotaphia,  it  is  not,  perhaps, 
much  nearer  to  a  true  represenlalion  of 
the  tiislinctivo  (lualilics  of  this  cclebraled 
scholar.  The  subject  is  ono  that  admits  of 
00  general  unfolding  of  the  author's  inner 
self.  Modes  of  burial  and  funeral  cere- 
monies appropriately  attach  to  themselves 
;i  degree  of  importance,  since  they  nearly 
touch  the  affections  and  the  self-medita- 
tiuns  of  all  human  beings.  ITie  occasion 
which  such  topics  afford  for  mornhzing,  of 
a  grand  and  elevated  description,  could 
not  have  fallen  to  a  belter  pen  than  that  of 
Sir  Thomas  Bro«"ne.  Some  of  the  noblest 
und  most  eloquent  passages  of  all,  occur  in 
vUis  work.  Especially  those  characteri-'-lic 
words  upon  Oblivion,  (we  can  quote  but  a 
part,  though  the  full  effect  cannot  be  ob- 
tained without  the  whole.)  we  remember, 
Aral  stole  over  our  own  mind  like  the  har- 
monies of  some  solemn  and  wonderful 
musia,  far  away  in  the  distance, — to  haunt 
the    memory,  at  intervals,  forever  after- 


jy^^and 


temporally  consideretb  all  things. 
find  tbcir  graves  in  our  ehon  n 
Esdly  tell  us  how  we  may  be 
anrvivors.  Gra>e-«loiiee  loll  tiul 
years.  Genpialions  paaa  while 
stand,  and  old  families  last  not  th 
be  read  by  bare  inscriplioas,  like  m 
to  hope  for  eternity  by  enign)ati< 
first  letters  of  our  names,  lo  be  ■! 
qaaries  who  we  were,  am]  baw 
given  OS,  like  many  of  the  mum 
consolations   unto  the  siudents 


only  know  tliere  was  sucb  a  m) 
wbetlier  they  know  more  of  him. 
ambition  In  Cardan  ;  dlspara^inj 
acopal  inclination  and  judgmen 
who  cares  to  aubsiK,  like  Hippocn 
or  Achilles'  horses  in  Homer, 
nominations,  without  deserts  an 
which  are  the  balsam  of  our  men 
Ulfckia  and  soul  of  our  subslsi^i 
nameiesfi  in  worthy  dei>ds  exceeds 
historr.  The  Canaanitish  wanu 
happily  williouta  name  (ban  Ilenx 
And  who  bad  not  rather  have  h 
tliief,  than  Pilate  T 

"  But  the  initiaily  of  oUivion  U 
ctl)  her  poppy,  and  deals  with  lh< 
men  wiliiout  diniDClion  to  merit  oi 
who  can  bnt  pity  llw  founder  of  H 
Herostratus  lives,  ihat  tnimt  tbe  t> 


\a  almi 


t  losl  that  bliilt  il 


iBnd  right  linee,"  sajs  he."  limit  t 
~''Bs,anJ  the  niorla\  neWWnei  t\i- \ 
dude  anil  abul  up  ^\.    TVetpk 
tgainat  the  opum  ot  \iiae,-«^Vd\ 


spared  tlie  epitaph  of  Adrian's  liors 
cd  thai  of  hiutiielf.  lu  vain  wc 
felicities  by  the  advantage  of  our 
since  bad  hace  equal  duralions ; 
sites  is  like  to  live  as  long  as  i 
witlioul  (lie  favor  of  the  everlait 
Who  knows  whether  ihe  be»t  of  me 
or  whether  there  be  nol  more  ren 
forgot  than  any  that  stand  retncB 
account  of  time  ?  Witboat  the 
everlasting  register,  the  first  man 
unknown  as  the  last,  and  Metbuad 
had  been  his  only  clironicle. 

" Darkness  and   ligh 

course  of  time,  and  oblivion  ahan 
ory  a  great  part  even  of  our  livinf 
Elightly  remember  onr  felicities,  ai 
est  strokes  of  aiSlclion  lea%'e  but 
upon  us.  Sense  endureth  no  ex) 
Hurrowfl  deetroy  us  or  themsclve 
into  stones  are  fables.  AfflicIioDi 
losiiies ;  miseries  are  slippery,  or  t 
upon  us,  which,  notwithstanding,  it 
Blupidity,  To  be  ignorant  of  evils 
forgetful  of  evils  past,  la  a  mcrcifn 
nature,  whereby  we  digest  the  ni 
few  and  evil  days ;  and  ourdelivet 
xe\a'ja\u^  into  cutting  remembrM 
\  i(i'«4Mfti«j.'4Bsjv.TO.'«\pjiJaee<lEB< 
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Bnbsistencv  with  a  tranflmi gyration  of  tbeii 
lis — &  gooo  way  to  ccnUDue  their  mpinorieH, 
lie,  having  the  advantage  of  plural  sue- 
iMnne,  the;  could  not  bntact  wmething  r»- 
rkable  in  such  variety  of  beings ;  and,  enjoy- 
l  tho  fame  of  their  paased  aeTve«,  make  ac- 
nnUtion  of  glorj  to  their  last  dnrationa^ 
leTB,  rather  than  be  loGt  in  the  uncomfortable 
ifct  of  nothing,  were  content  to  recede  into 
<  eomroon  being,  and  make  one  particle  of 
I  public  Houl  of  all  tiling  which  was  na 
re  than  to  retura  into  their  unknown  and 
ine  original  again.  Ggyptian  ingenuity  was 
ve  unsatiaGeif,  contriving  their  bodies  in 
eet  conaistenciea  to  atteodthe  return  of  their 
al*.  But  all  was  vanity,  feeding  the  wind, 
1  folly.  The  Egylian  munmies,  which  time 
Cambyses  haln  spared,  avarice  now  con- 
PMth.  Mummy  ia  become  merchandise : — 
1 i__    J  wounds,  and  Pharoab  is  sold 


^he. "  Christian  Uorals  "  would  seem  to 
.  designed  especially  as  a  legacy  to  the 
Mnff,  whose  character  is  unformed,  and 
whom  the  world  ia  new  and  untried. 
od)odying  as  it  does  a  rich  fund  of  men- 
,  experience,  we  may  draw  from  it  much 
^confirmation  or  elucidation  of  what  is 
IBwhcre  less  perfectly  exhibited.  It  i& 
Mlete  with  maxims  of  true  wisdom — nor 
^1  it  want  the  brilliancy  of  setting  and 
*  occa.sional  smoothness  of  polish,  which 
'  found  in  the  earlier  and  more  general 
Kls. 

jCo  Epeak  of  the  Religio  Medici  as  strict- 
!■•  confession  of  the  religious  fuith  of  a 
^■ician,  would  be  to  n:trrow  the  work 
■bin  limits  to  which  it  was  never  meant 
^e  confined.  It  oi'crstcps  the  bounda< 
k-  so  prescribed,  in  the  direction  of  almost 

Bother  great  topic  of  human  contem> 
n,  and  so  becomes  a  general  record  of 
f   inner  experience  nnd  observation  of  a 
IC^ar.      It  is  as  such  a  work,  that  it  hoe 
Raned,  and  still    maintains,  a  universal 
pUation.     Without  any  technical   the- 
tCf,  and  in   no  sense   controversial  or 
^elytic,  it  becomes,  in  its  religious  aspect 
^M,  deeply  interesting  to  all  for  whom 
IkS^eat  concerns  of  human  life,  and  the 
^  IT  destinies  of  man.  afford  any  subject 
^•mest   and    solicitous   inquiry.     The 
^r— hiclf  is  captivating,  for  the  very  reason 
the  medical  profession  have  in  general 
Ho  repute,  (not  altogether  justly,)  for 
Articular  relish  of  the  loftier  ran^  of 
lal  aoatemphtjons,  and  for  the  coasid-  j 
^^a  that  tranfcend  the  region  of  tnatter,  1 


We  accordingly  look  for  no  insane  rhap- 
sodies— for  none  of  the  ecstatic  raptures  of 
an  Ignatius  Loyola  or  a  St.  Theresa — for 
none  of  the  sickly  "  experiences  "  of  a  John 
Bunyan.  Uorbid  fanaticism  and  morose 
religionism,  we  well  know,  could  liave  no 
place  in  the  mind  of  a  man  so  educated, 
and  bred  to  such  habits.  Browne  was 
trained  in  tho  Church  of  England,  and  ac- 
customed to  sober  views  of  its  nature, 
doctrines,  and  polity.  Christianity  was 
not  to  him  a  bundle  of  wild  and  enthusias- 
tic notions,  nor  the  Christian  life  an  un- 
ceasing effort  after  self-torture  and  distor- 
tion. To  that  part  of  the  world  with  whom 
religion  is  something  to  be  exhibited,  and 
worn  for  a  show — a  matter  to  be  inconud- 
erately  obtruded  upon  everybody's  notice, 
and  forced  into  every  incongruous  con- 
nection with  everytlung  to  which  it  has  no 
proper  relation — Browne  might  very  nat- 
urally appear  as  anything  but  a  reli^ous 
man,  "For  my  reli^on,"  he  admits, 
therefore,  at  the  very  outset,  "  there  be 
several  circumstances  that  mitrht  persuade 
the  world  I  have  none  at  all. '  And  that 
such  always  has  been,  always  will  be,  and 
always  ought  to  be,  the  judgment  of  cer- 
tain people  respecting  the  most  truly  religi- 
ous men,  we  rcgara  as  a  circumstance  no 
less  fortunate  than  it  is  inevitable.  A  re- 
ligion that  can  be  paraded  with  effect,  and 
made  available  for  tlie  admiralioa  of  tho 
vulgar,  h  a  very  different  affair  from  that 
to  which  we  have  ever  applied  the  name,  or 
ever  mean  to.  And  if  any  reader  has  been 
Bo  rash  as  to  take  up  this  book  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  expecting  to  Hnd  in  it  a 
gratification  for  any  sickly  craving  of  this 
sort,  or  from  so  unworthy  a  motive  as  seek- 
ing a  subject  for  ridicule  in  the  blind  and 
ignorant  observations  of  a  sombre  religion- 
ist, ho  probably  encountered  a  startling  dis- 
appointment. 

We  have  said  that  the  real  life  of  the 
scholar  is  mainly  hidden — that  in  external, 
palpable  incidents,  it  is  barren  and  unim- 
portant. Could  we  but  have  the  inleilor 
hbtory  of  such  a  man  as  John  Milton,  or 
Jeremy  Taylor,  or  of  one  of  the  chief  phi- 
losophers of  ancient  times,  we  might  well 
dispense  with  whole  libraries  else,  iXviX 
would,  indeed,  in  such  a  co&ii.Yiwiom'i  \K<i- 
less.  Sliakspeare,  in  bia  Sonivcl»,'\a  \.\ni'4^\. 
to  have  given  ua  eoidc  tTttT\s\cn.\.  ^vm-^ee*  a' 
what  hadgoneoiiiiiVissY'^TVt,\inse«^^>^  • 
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inirmiHed,  perbaps,  by 
ibout  bim.  Bui  tbose 
mora  than  to  reveal 
xpericDcc  to  wbicb  till 
works  of  tbis  klud  are 
cqucQce  ;  nor  cnn  the 
usumed  as  anjtlimg 
note  (though  ugreeii- 
-that  rather  Guggests 
■n  done  by  the  author, 
.  have  most  heartily 
lan  satisfies  the  curi- 
ire  wbicb  it  awakcos. 


K  at  ^        I  he  1 

iL  uuce  ua  BL.-t:ii  by  comparison  wim 
v-uuLcmporary  authors, — sucli  as  Owen 
Fell th am,  Abraham  Cowley,  and  John 
Milton.  It  has  an  elevated  and  independ- 
ent tone,  indeed,  Uke  the  prose  of  Milton, 
but  without  any  of  its  rich  harmony  and 
evenly  sustained  grandeur.  Both  are  char- 
acterized by  mucli  learning,  both  have 
given  currency  to  many  words  new-coined 
from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  But  that  which 
with  Milton  seems  lo  hare  sprung  sponta- 
neously fiom  his  own  creiitive  genius, 
deeply  familiarized  with  those  ancient  lan- 
guages, in  Broivne  can  hardly  escape  the 
mipulation  of  pedantry.  And  though  the 
quaintness  with  which  he  is  justly  churgei 
seemed  to  have  become  an  easy  and  regu- 
lar habit,  it  has  still  an  air  of  affectation, 
to  which  we  are  obliged  lo  extend  some 
degree  of  forbearance.  That  a  writer 
should  avoid  any  eccen trie i lies  of  manner, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  possible,  is  a  no  le^s  evident 
requisite  to  good  standing  in  letters  than 
to  a  favorable  reception  in  society.  Kgo- 
tism  of  manner  as  well  as  of  speech — 
and  much  more  any  degree  of  inditference 
to  the  sentiments  and  feelings  of  those 
about  us  that  exceeds  this — amounts  to 
positive  impoliteness,  and  betrays  the  want 
of  a  gentle  disposition  and  breeding. 
Browne^^  offences  of  style  do  not,  by  any 
means,  amount  to  such  a  degree  of  enor- 
mity. There  is  nothing  in  his  writings  like 
a  studied  contempt  ofconventional  form.s, 
or  an  attachment  to  od4\ly  Iqt  \\s  o-w^ 
sake.  And  thougli  be  is  iicrla\n\^  c\iaT;ij,c- 
»h'"  irae  degree  ot  ego\.>Mn,ve  taft 

it  to  him  »a  a  ptcdornvnavVi 


characteristic — softened  and  a 
it  is,  by  a  respectful  deference 
ions  of  others,  and  a  mild  & 
charity.  A  high  self-resnei 
mistaken  by  the  undiscriintaa 
irrational  vanity  and  conceit ;  I 
ligioMtdici,  which  exhibits  thii 
hie  trait  rather  more  strongly 
bis  subsci|uent  works,  can  wel] 
for  all  such  appearances,  on 
that  a  work  of  the  character 
posed  could  not  be  made  Lo  at 
which  should  preclude  a  largi 
personality. 

That  tbis  work  was  never  in 
given  to  the  public,  until  after 
Iished  without  any  formul  sai 
author,  is  doubtless  too  broad 
to  be  strictly  correet.  It  has 
nat  appearance  of  having  bei 
sooner  or  later,  for  at  least  a 
lation  than  amongst  his  owl 
friends  ;  nor  docs  it  need  to 
from  any  defects  on  such  a  gn 

Tbe  obscurity  of  many  of  bi* 
and  the  remoteness  of  bis  allusi 
cases,  are  features  of  hb  styk 
directly  and  unavoidably  ont 
pyculiiir  nuture.  Of  a  reserved 
ffstly,  and  a  covert  manner 
his  writing  must  necessarily 
those  quiiliiies.  Tlie  place  of 
elevated  far  above  the  mass  of 
bim.  However  universal  his 
sympathy  went  not  with  the 
An  austere  dignity,  a  heroic  v 
lofty  contcmplalion,  shut  oo 
mind  one  half  of  the  great  intc 
human  race,  and  tended  to  fosl 
and  exalted  self- ad  miration, 
more  than  once  of  the  "  retired  i 
imagination,"  which  was  the 
temper  and  condition  of  bU 
even  while  disavowing  "that 
pride,"  discloses  quite  plainly  e 
he  entertained  an  exalted  ao 
sense  of  superiority.  What  la 
proposed  to  himself,  and  vil 
steady,  ever-constant  purpose,! 
the  attainment  of  what  he  A 
highest  perfection  of  human  b 
be  easily  gathered  from  cert*i 
laid  down  in  his  "  Christian  Men 
\  \a  aVwwiaatfowi'L  f,uch  a  scb» 

-  \  M\i    %Mti^l  ^  ilSlSWSi.  Mi  VCW 
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DTito  the  dignitj  of  thj  natnre,  and 
not  diBpatable  at  last,  whether  tbou 
D  a  man ;  or  since  thou  art  a  comnoai- 
nan  and  beast,  how  thou  hast  preuom- 
Ktased  thy  days,  to  state  the  denomina- 
....  Im  not  nnder  any  brutal 
lycliosis  while  thou  liveat,  and  walkeet 

octly  under  the  scheme  of  man 

houghls  be  of  tiling  which  have  not  en- 
:o  the  hearts  of  bensts  ;  think  of  tilings 
It  and  Inng  to  come;  acqiuunt  thyaoir 
e  choragium  of  the  stars,  and  con- 
!  vast  expansion  beyond  ihem.  Let  in- 
il  optica  give  thee  a  glance  of  things 
isivc  orgHns  reach  not.  Haveaelim]we 
nprehenaibles ;  and  tiunighU  cf  thing* 
ov^hu  hut  leivierly  touch.  Ledge  im- 
Is  in  thy  head ;  ascend  unto  invlaibSes ; 
spirit  wiUi  spirituals,  with  the  mysteries 
the  magnahtiea  of  religion,  and  thy  life 
)  honor  of  God;  without  which,  though 
n  wcallli  and  dignity,  we  are  but  dwarfs 
nies  in  humanity,  and  may  hold  a  pitiful 
that  triple  division  of  mankind,  heroes, 
)d  beasts.  For  though  haman  souls  are 
beequal,yetlhereis  no  small  inequality 
operations ;  some  maintain  tlie  allowa- 
lon  of  men,  many  are  fat  bflow  it ;  and 
ave  been  so  divine,  as  to  approach  the 
<n  of  their  natures,  and  to  be  in  the  con- 
jf  spirits."* 

h  waa  the  mood  to  which  Browne 
r  hnd  attiiiiied  :  a  stately  dignity,  lit- 
irmcd   by   sympathy    with    human 

and  looking  down  with  pity  upon 
erior  in  culture  and  station.  "  My 
sation,"  iic  suys,  '•  I  do  acknowledge 
;,  my  behavior  full  of  rigor,  some- 
lot  without  moronity."  We  are  not, 
>rc,  surprised   to   find   hini  saying, 

vowing  a  "  general  charity  "  forwl 
.nd  a  love  for  everything,  {"  but  the 

') — "  If  there  be  any  among  those 
>n  objects  of  hatred  I  do  contemn 
lugh  at,  it  is  that  great  enemy  of 
,  virtue,  and  religion,  the  multitude." 
immon  alTcctions  of  humanity  Howed 
rough  his  heart ;  tlie  pulses  of  com- 
yrapnthy  wliii;h  have  universally  vi- 
l  througli  the  soul  of  genius,  never 
1  his  bosom.  This  was  in  some  sense 
t  of  his  time  and  place  ;  but  it  was 
jm  custom  (hat  it  had  possession  of 
nd,  for  he  was,  (as  everything  kln- 
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dred  to  genius  essentially  is,)  in  a  latgc 
sense,  superior  to  his  time,  and  unsuscepti- 
ble— encased  in  the  pride  of  exalted  aspira- 
tion— of  any  decisive  inBuence  therefrom. 
Any  one  who  hoa  compared  the  liter- 
ature of  two  centmies  ago  with  that  of  the 
present,  very  readily  marlis  a  grand  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  periods,  both  in 
the  level  from  which  the  work  issues,  and 
the  tone  with  which  its  contemplations  are 
uttered.  Literature  has  grown  democratic. 
The  masses  of  humanity,  before  overlooked, 
and  left  entirely  out  of  the  reckoning,  now 
assume  an  importance  that  almost  over- 
shadows the  rest  of  manltind.  We  do  not 
refer  alone  to  such  writers  as  Dickens,  or 
Carlyle.  Wc  speak  of  the  general  tone  of  a 
large  share  of  the  current  literature.  That 
the  tendency  in  this  direction  is  so  strong  a6 
to  have  already  become  vicious,  and  to  ren- 
der a  reaction  necessary,  we  firmly  believe. 
To  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  the  vulgar  were 
nmplg  vulgar :  the  wearing  of  a  human 
shape,  so  for  from  being  a  redeeming  cir- 
cumstance, but  added  to  their  disgrace,  in 
his  view,  from  unavoidable  contrast  with 
the  dignity  and  refinement  becoming  in 
true  men. 

A  certain  amount  of  sympathy  with  the 
struggling  millions  of  humanity,  whose  life 
is  one  continual  toil,  niid  whom  hardship 
and  sorrow  perpetually  encompass,  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  highest  qualities  of  the 
scholar,  no  less  than  to  true  genius.  With- 
out it,  none  knows  how  to  touch  those 
common  chords,  whose  vibration  alone  is 
universal  fame,  nnd  by  means  of  which,  and 
not  otherwise,  the  author  gains  a  purma- 
•nent  abode  in  the  hearts  of  mankind. 
From  hence  we  can  understand  why 
Browne  always  has  bad,  ond  always  will 
have,  from  his  many  admirers,  few  to  love 
him  heartily,  and  treasure  him  in  their 
affections. 

Yet  the  author  of  Religio  Medici  was 
by  no  means  an  inveterate  hater.  Alt  bis 
attempts  at  hatred  take  anything  but  a  so- 
rious  turn.  He  owes  a  particular  sptte  to 
"  the  duvil,"  (the  only  creature  of  God,  he 
admits,  that  is  properly  hateful,)  and  inli- 
malcs  that  it  would  aflbrd  him  a  speciuldc- 
light  to  be  permitted  to  propose  to  him  a  few 
hard  questions.  For  instance.i.'ciei^Vvn^o'v 
the  world's  &na\  dcftlTOiiVViHi'.  "'^o  i^via 
mine  the  day  and  jear,"  Ba^sVft,"cR.v^^'' 
critablc  time,  had  beea  ati  cxctftcwX  of; 
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to  have  posed  f.  Ipvil  of  Delphos,  and 
must  needs  hav  m  to  some  strange 

lunphibology."  this  quaint  humor 

of  the   austere  sen  as  it  occasionally 

breaks  out  in  the  it  if  hia  most  serious 

disquisitions,  liardlj  c<,  scious,  doubtless, 
to  himself,  and  unexpected  by  the  reader. 
This  humor,  however,  such  as  it  ts,  never 
iinds  an  object  among  the  low  and  every- 
day concerns  of  vulgar  life  ;  it  never  ven- 
tures to  meddle  nith  b  subject  less  sub- 

'  lime  than  the  fallen  archangel ;  and  that, 
loo,  only  in  his  more  dignified  peculiari- 
ties. Southey  could  find  an  unfailing  source 
)if  fun  in  the  hoofs  and  tail  of  this  dt 
linguished  personage,  but  to  Sir  Tboma; 

.  Browne,  there  never  occurred  a  train  ol 
meditation  which  was  not  altogether  too 
grave  to  be  intermingled  with  Guch  gro- 
tesque diversion. 

That  Browne  had,  in  the  common  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term,  any  real  humor. 
cannot  properly  be  asserted.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  playful  in  him.  His  reader 
is  taken  by  surprise  at  such  an  allusion  as 
this:  "  I  ever  hear  a  passing-bell,  though 

in  mymirlh ."      We  pause,  and  vwnly 

attempt  to  figure  to  ourselves  what  sort  of 
levity  that  might  be,  in  which  it  were  possi- 
ble fur  such  a  one  to  bciir  any  pjrt.  "  1 
liave  sbaked  hands  with  delight,  in  my 
w^irm  blood  and  canicular  days,"  he 
siiys  elsewhere, — but  in  such  a  manner  aa 
to  U'avo  us  to  infer  that  those  were,  to  his 
mind,  only  seasons  of  vanity,  long  since 
passed,  and  never  very  heartily  emljraced. 
From  the  time  he  beconies  known  to  the 
world,  and  according  to  all  the  tokens  that 
remain  of  his  disposition  and  habits,  no  one 
i:an  reasonably  take  exceptions  to  his  own 
^iccDunt  of  this  matter,  or  perceive  the 
necessity  of  any  great  reserve  or  caution 
in  accepting  it  as  the  whole  truth.  "  I  was 
horn,"  says  he,  "  in  the  planetary  hour  of 
Saturn,  ami  /  Ihiiilt  I  bane  a  piece  of  I  hat 
leaden  plane!  tn  inc.  I  am  no  way  fa- 
cetious, nor  disposed  for  the  mirth  and 
galliardice  of  company." 

Yet  a  sort  of  covert,  elusive,  uncon- 
Bcious  humor  there  is,  pervading  every 
part  of  hij  writings,  the  most  serious  no 
Icsa  than  the  apparently  trivial — subtle, 
Inrd  to  designate  or  even  understand — but 
always  to  be  taken  into  the  account  as  an 
essentia]  ingredient  of  his  stylo  of  thought 
and  cxprcasion.     It  U  no  sttangd  \.\iotj, 


therefore,  to  find  him  saying  that  "  in  one 
dream  I  can  compose  a  whole  comedy,  be- 
hold the  action,  apprehend  the  jest*,  and 
laugh  myself  awake  at  the  conceits  there- 
of.' Myaleriousand  incomprehensible  as 
it  is,  our  dreams  may  become  our  truest 
instructors  in  self-knowledge,  and  they  are 
often  the  revelators  of  many  a  natanil 
quality  and  innate  propeneity,  which  habit 
has  rendered  latent,  and  which  in  the 
waking  life  of  our  spirit  have  come  to  be 
perpetually  dormant.  This  element  of 
humor,  which  might,  under  a  different  de- 
velopment, have  acquired  a  predomtnaiiDg 
'  "i  J  in  the  mind  of  Browne,  no* 
)  "many   fathom    deep,"    like  the 

,^llt<•  '"at  followed  the  ship  of  the  Ancieni    ■ 
^Ii  — constantly  felt — ever  unieen  and 

ieligio  Medici  comprises  two  granil 
! — the  first  of  which  seems  to  it 
uou       to  the  author's  Faith  ;  theeecond 
develops  his  notions  of  CbArity.      His  pe- 
'T  concepljona  of  the  nature  and  prot- 
■'  faith  are  worthy  of  especial  notice. 
a^cnt  to  that  which  reason  ap- 
is to  him  a  very  small  matter" 
oomea  in  only  where  the  judgntM  ^ 
ceases  to  give  assent,  and  has  its  chief  nd 
noblest  work,  where    reason   even  eattn 
her  contradictory  protest.  Indeed,  he  ciim- 
plains  that   "  there  bo  not  impossibililiei 
enough  in  religion  for  an  active  fiiith." 

It  might  be  a  very  natural  ioqoiiy 
here,  by  what  law  his  faith  is  sqnared,  or 
how  he  shall  know  what  to  receive  as  Irat 
and  what  to  reject  as  false — allowiaglB 
the  voice  of  reason  not  so  mnch  as  »  t^ID. 
Vet  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  snd,^  ' 
general  cast  of  his  mind,  plainly  enoigl  I* 
answer  the  query,  and  thereby  help  iw  tt  " 
a  glimpse  of  certain  foundation  priodphi 
of  his  belief  The  established  order,  toA 
in  Church  and  State,  is  to  him  sacred  vi 
unquestionable.  Dream  as  he  might,  M 
other  matters,  he  seems  never  to  haveeos- 
ceived  the  possibility  of  a  greater  s»aJ 
perfection,  or  of  a  form  of  religious  bdi* 
and  worship  better  adapted  to  the  wanU  d 
human  nature.  Enisling  instilutJons  *■• 
therefore  a  law  to  his  faith,  so  perfect  mJ 
inappellable,  that  even  with  all  bis  wiH  >*■ 
garies — his  speculations  npon  the  (J  * 
cause  of  eclipses,  and  his  wanton  nrma 
over  the  oracles  of  old — he  never  oocjp'*'' 
,  stepped  (scarcely  ventured  fiven  to  ttm*) 
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he  limits  prescribed  by  his  education  and 
he  laws.  He  distinctly  avows  that,  with 
lim,  reason  is  subordinate  to  the  teachings 
»f  the  Church,  as  the  Church  is  subordinate 
o  the  Jewish  Scriptures.  Of  a  temper 
laturally  visionary,  (though  we  find  it  im- 
>ossible  to  discover  any  appropriateness  in 
]loleridge's  designation  of  "  afifectionate 
nthusiast/')  had  his  mind  but  swung 
ioof  from  these  moorings,  we  might  have 
x>ked  for  extravagances,  less  wild  and 
ntic,  perhaps,  than  we  are  doomed  to  wit- 
ess  among  our  transcendental  $avan$, 
et,  from  the  superiority  of  his  intellect,  of 
ufficient  consequence  to  save  him  from 
ontempt. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  then,  did  not  waste 
18  energies  in  a  vain  and  endless  chase 
fter  absolute  truth.  Clearly  recognirinff 
lat  man  is  but  relative  in  his  nature,  and 
Qcompasscd  by  no  calculable  course  of 
irents,  nor  influenced  by  the  same  nnva- 
ied  causes,  nor  able,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
ositions,  to  get  a  complete  and  reliable 
lew  of  the  elements  on  which  his  reason 

exercised,  he  wisely  abstained  from  a 
Muxh  he  saw  must  be  fruitless,  and  con- 
mted  himself  to  attempt  a  discovery  of 
m  immediate  relations,  and  of  the  wants 
rising  therefrom.  He  thrust  off  every  ap- 
roach  of  skepticism,  therefore,  by  a  sup- 
ression  of  all  doubts  that  arose  to  disturb 

belief  which  he  had  once  deliberately 
•itled,  knowing  that  in  this  state  of  imper- 
sct  vision,  many  uncertainties  and  appa- 
ent  contradictions  will  attach  themselves  to 
U  the  weightier  conclusions  of  our  reason. 

The  great  subjects  on  which  his  con- 
Bmplations  most  delighted  to  dwell,  as 
Iready  intimated,  were  of  a  nature  far  re- 
■oved  from  the  ordinary  affairs  of  life, 
SDStituting  a  spiritual  world  in  which  few, 
K.  the  present  state  of  being,  have  leisure 
■tUtually  to  dwell.  To  lose  himself  in 
b^ditations  upon  an  incomprehensible  De- 
y,  was  his  constant  delight,  and  all  the 
flkier  themes  of  human  life,  and  death, 
■d  destiny,  were  forever  returning  to  his 
fcOughts.  In  these  was  his  existence ; 
■d  none  to  whom  such  matters  have  any 
■erest  can  lightly  esteem  the  manifold 
^  various  lucubrations,  of  which  his 
Ksrks  are  the  elaborate  record. 


That  3rowne  had  something  of  WKterity, 
has  already  been  seen.  Intellect  with  him 
was  supreme.  Aflfection  was  rigidly  gov- 
erned, and  passion  was  suppressed.  His- 
enthusiasm,  even,  had  a  stateliness  of  march 
and  a  severity  of  demeanor,  that  amount- 
ed almost  to  a  perfect  disguise.  His  was 
not  a  heart  that  could  love.  At  thirty,  he 
tells  us  that  he  "  never  yet  cast  a  true  af- 
fection upon  a  woman.''  And  though  his 
marriage,  some  years  after,  puts  a  face  of 
inconsistency  upon  the  contempt  at  this 
period  expressed  for  the  other  sex,  yet  it  is 
easy  to  believe  that  no  material  change,  in 
this  particular,  ever  passed  upon  his  mind* 
Such  a  cold,  heroic  pursuit  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  will  always  command  respect  and 
even  hiffh  admiration,  but  there  is  nothing- 
in  it  to  love :  and  we  should  greatly  belie 
our  own  judgment  and  feeling,  did  we 
avow  any  ardent  a£fection  for  his  writings^ 
or  any  impulse  to  seek  for  consolation  and 
sympathy  in  his  bosom,  amidst  the  ills  and 
perplexities  of  our  life.  While  it  makes 
us  more  proud  of  humanity  to  know  that 
such  a  man  has  lived,  we  never  feel  our 
pulse  beat  warmer  at  the  mention  of  his 
name — ^no  sweet  words  of  beauty  and  hope, 
from  his  pen,  ever  gush  upon  our  spirit  in 
moments  of  dejection  and  sorrow.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  cared  very  little  for  the 
beautiful  or  the  tender.  He  could  weep 
at  the  idle  parade  of  a  Romish  procession, 
but  for  a  heart  overwhelmed  and  broken 
with  grief,  he  had  no  kind  word  of  comfort. 
He  could  name,  doubtless,  many  hundreds 
of  flowers,  but  their  delicate  loveliness 
never  touched  his  heart.  He  talks  much 
and  frequently  of  nature,  yet  he  could 
never  have  cordially  sympathized  with  the 
beautiful  child  of  affection  who  should  say 
in  simplicity :  **  I  have  ever  loved  the  flow- 
ers,— and  even  from  my  earliest  yeare,  the 
greatest  happiness  that  I  could  know  was 
a  solitary  ramble  among  them,  and  an  hour's 
silent  communion  with  nature."  Beauty, 
in  his  eye,  was  nothing — wisdom  was  all. 
We  open  his  pages  with  reverence, — we 
read  with  admiration, — we  close  them  and 
go  forth  into  the  world,  to  find  a  darker 
hue  and  a  sterner  aspect  on  the  face  of 
destiny,  and  a  more  sombre  shadow  upon 
all  things.  J.  H.  B. 
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Menu,  was  b  work  of  Brahnu,  who  a  fnt  principal  ufreoti  of  lfa«  Ih 
AbT.  the  iacirdblr,  Ons.    Itrslimii,  llie  fini  of  creai«[  god?,  g>v«  oi^ 

ibaV'  by  y.  b.  HTuIjiUg,  Amaiaitt  litviac.  Vol.  I.  IglS. 


Wbbrb  StTRRAWATA'a  CT3g  aspires. 

An  ladian  minstrel  stood  alooe, 

Seeing  the  manifold  sofL  fires 

Of  evuniog  paiot  the  westering  zone  ; 

While  far  below  a  large  blue  deep 

Lay  calmly  in  its  circle  curled. 

And  the  low  breathing  of  its  sleep 

Like  music  ebarmed  the  Orient  world. 

The  poet  gazed  as  poets  gaso 

Along  the  wave,  the  mount,  the  air. 

With  soul  of  prayer  and  lips  of  praise ; 

For  Breuu*  uiMiiELF  was  uindling  there. 

And,  like  an  ovcr-wcaried  dove, 

The  earth  lay  brooding  in  His  breast  of  love. 

The  moon  came  up  with  dewy  wreath. 

And  in  the  sunset  s  golden  street. 

The  evening  paled  and  died  beneath 

The  tramphngs  of  her  silver  feet. 

Silent  the  priest  of  nature  stood — 

His  hands  upon  his  harp — his  eyes 

Bent  raptlv  on  the  purple  flood 

That  filled' the  hollows  of  the  skies. 

But  when  the  planet,  calm  and  (queenly. 

In  mid  heaven  sat  serenely, — 

Gazing  with  extalic  looks. 

On  the  old  heroic  books 

That  Brehm  hath  written  on  the  folded  stars, — 

He  struck  the  strings  ;  the  wakened  lyre 

Leaped  to  an  answer  for  his  soul  on  fire — 

The  holy  hymn  rolled  out  and  rang  tJie  willing  v 


Mountains  and  sens,  and  suns,  and  stars,  and  spher 

That  fill  the  deep  ca^es  of  the  dark  Abyss 

AVith  sounding  Mercs 

Of  splendor,  giving  and  receiving  bliss! 

Oh,  steadfast  marks  by  whose  keen  glow 
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Tlie  fields  of  space  wc  onlj-  know — 

Even  as  a  GoiUiead's  large  domuin  appears 

To  spirits  undffiled. 

By  truths,  like  stars,  along  its  cloudy  bordur  pi 

Not,  not  to  ye. 

Vast  as  ye  arc  and  awful  in  your  gloom. 

Or  beautiful  in  thick  ambrosial  bloom — 

I  bend  my  knee. 

I  hear  your  syrapbonies  forever  roll, 

Like  the  long  quiet  breathings  of  eternity, 

O'er  many  a  far-off  spot, 

Wlicre  millions  dwell,  who  wear,  like  me,  a  soul  ;- 

Yet,  yet,  oh  planets  bright,  or  systems  dim 

Id  yonder  shadowy  sp»ce, 

Fronting  ye  face  to  face, 

1  worship  not, 

Kor  sound  to  ye  the  high  and  holy  hymn. 


To  CiiREEsnsA*  will  I  lift  the  strain, 

The  bom  of  Brehu  in  ages  long  ago; 

Ciireeshna  !  who  saw,  and  not  m  voia. 

Cycle  on  cycle  round  the  Father  flow. 

'2  was  He,  the  tall  Archangel,  who  beheld, 

"Wlien  leaning  from  the  gallery  of  His  home, 

"With  diamond  column  dight  and  oryslal  dome. 

The  roufjh  stupendous  sea  of  matter  swelled 

la  scowling  discoi-d  far  below. 

"  Why  glooms  the  desert  tentless  ?"  thus  he  cried : 

"  Be  mine !  be  mine 

The  task  to  bend  it  to  the  Will  Divine ! 

A  harmony  may  wed  its  cloudy  tide — 

A  melody  within  its  discord  may  be  wrought; 

So  with  a  Time  may  it  forever  shine, 

And  under  sweet  compulsion  brought, 

Ko  longer  wall,  but  clothe  an  angel's  thought." 


He  said,  and  from  his  shoulders  swift  unfurled 

Their  wings,  like  snowy  clouds,  and  bore  sway 

Into  the  Inner  World, 

Which  owns  the  Sibb'b  immediate  sway. 

He  stood  upon  the  margin  of  the  Sphere, 

Waiting  until  the  essence  trembling  out 

Should  wrap  his  charmed  soul  about 

With  sympathy,  and  draw  the  angelic  near 

Its  awful  but  resplendent  source  ;  nor  waited  long,- 

8oon  shone  he  there  with  that  selectest  throng 

Who  feel,  in  dread  delight. 

The  Father- Brehm's  melodious  Ioto 

Strike  through  their  frames  a  wondrous  might 

That  lifts  them  swooning  to  the  heaven  above. 


Hymn  of  Creation, 


He  heard  ibe  tbondera  of  Alnugbty  Will 

Oo  crashing  down  the  throned  sleeps — 

He  heard  the  echoes  aaswering,  answering  slill 

From  all  the  distant  decps-~ 

A  high  song  pooriog;  from  the  choira 

Of  giant  seraphs  ranked  around. 

Like  pyramidal  Grea  irith  skies  of  azure  crowned. 

Wnipt  in  his  scheme,  he  only  pondered  mute. 

But  when  the  anthem  died  he  made  hU  mighty  suit. 

All  Heaven  was  hushed  at  his  bold  word. 

While  through  the  awe- struck  space 

His  fervent  mee  was  heard 

Ascending  to  the  Secret  Place. 

He  pausea — a  wave  of  smiles  came  floating  down. 

Ana  curled  around  his  forehead  in  a  crown 

Of  calm  magnificence :  then  swelled  again 

An  ancient  song  from  that  angelic  train, — 

"  Ho^y  !  Most  Holy  !  unto  Thee  we  bow  ! 

Glorious !  Most  Glorious !  only  unto  thee. 

With  veiled  brow  and  bending  knee, 

Who  Wast  and  Aet  and  ever  more  shalt  Be  !" 


Again  hii  wingi  unfurled 

Lite  snow;  clondi  aronnd  s  star. 

And  bore  afar 

Beyond  the  Inner  World. 

At  last  he  checked  his  eager  flight 

Close  by  the  realm  of  Night: 

'ITicrc  lighting  on  a  promontory. 

His  countenance  took  its  grandest  glory. 

And  over  the  cloudy  Deep 

He  stretched  his  shining  hands : 

Slowly  it  felt  their  awful  power  sweep 

Along  its  wailing  waves  and  solemn  sands. 

And  alill  the  Influence  grew  in  might. 

And  gathering  to  a  rounded  light. 

Now  quick,  now  slow. 

Went  smiting  all  the  Chaos  to  and  fro. 

Until  its  dull  eyes  opened  lazily  to  the  glow. 

He  spoke ! 

The  darkness  shuddering  broke  : 
Then  the  sun-orb,  from  a  chasm,  moaning  in  the  troubled  ocean. 
Rose  and  towered  grandly  upward,  with  a  slow  melodious  motion  ; 
Blazed  the  zodiac's  ^ant  circle,  shouting  rbse  the  Pleiades  ; 
Glittered  all  the  starry  islands  in  their  blue,  surrounding  seas : 
Other  spheres  from  other  caverns  gave  the  gift  of  flame  to  space, — 
Mighty  Jove  with  many  vassals  kneeling  round  his  golden  mace  ; 
Trembling  Vesta  gliding  coyly  under  all  the  ardent  glare  ; 
Venus  with  her  snow-white  bosom  throbbing  passion  in  the  air ; 
Pallas  leading  out  the  ■yoving  Winds  .'murmuring  with  joy  the  while, 
Over  the  emerald  Ta\eaHT\4TtioviTv\a\n=„\i^  ^^^.'oWeUkes  of  her  Isle; 
nn  ber  sunny  upVimi*  V\W  ftie^iXoa^^miVtiCTjcM^VT^-, 

ranus  wa\V\ng  bVo^X'J  m  V\a  -wWiOTdci?,  cS.  -omi.-. 
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Solemn  Saturn  witb  his  bright  rings  wheelhig  round  his  stately  form. 
And  the  world  of  red  savaimahs  shimmering  ghastly  through  the  storm ; 
Followed  by  the  silver  planet — ^Planet  1  whom  I  now  behold, 
Looking  on  the  Earth  serenely  as  thou  look'dst  in  ages  old. 
When  ye  first,  with  low,  sweet  laughter,  in  your  azure  circles  whirled. 
And  the  Angel-shepherd,  smiling  on  the  far  extendii^  wold 
AVhich  had  drank  his  sudden  splendor,  numbered  all  his  stanr  fold  ; 
Then  like  melody  hb  white  wings  on  Uie  morning  air  unfurled, 
Waftmg  up  the  great  Worid-mucer  to  the  waiting  Inner  World. 

VL 

But  still  the  Iirn.UKNOB  brooding  hung 
O'er  all  the  spheres  and  peopled  all  their  climes : 
First  through  the  grosser  shapes  it  sprung. 
First  to  the  lower  atoms  dung ; 
But  took  the  nobler  in  the  nobler  times. 
It  swept  along  with  permeating  song. 
In  whose  harmonious  breath 
An  Eden  kissed  to  life  the  cold,  black  lips  of  Death. 
The  huge  sea-monster,  stricken  by  the  tone. 
Sank  to  his  vasty  tomb  in  dark  despair ; 
'    Th'  enormous  beast,  l^t  in  the  worlds  alone. 
His  mighty  race  to  marble  history  grown. 
Crouched,  dying  darkly  in  his  cavemed  lair. 
To  them  the  rosy  flower  and  rainbow  wing 
W*ere  torture,  and  upon  their  tombs 
The  snow-white  swan  went  sweetly  murmuring, 
And  all  the  hyacinth  urns  of  dewy  spring 
Poured  out  their  rich  perfumes. 

VII. 

And  still  the  Influence  swept  along. 

And  still  diviner  ^rew  the  song. 
The  wild  bee  murmured  m  the  flower ;  the  wild  bird  sang  aloud ; 
The  Eagle  soared,  and  drank  from  out  his  beaker  of  the  cloud ; 
The  wild  deer  glanced  like  beams  along  the  dizzy  mountain  race ; 
The  Lord  of  all  majestic  rose  and  filled  his  throned  ^lace ; 
And  at  the  last,  when  softest  grew  the  silver-sounding  strains. 
Did  Woman,  glorious  Woman  rise  from  all  the  Eden  plains 
Of  those  resplendent  worlds ;  then  Silence  through  the  space 
Leaned  pressing  her  pale  hands  upon  the  hushed  lips  of  the  air. 
And  in  the  quiet  sabbath  mom  Creation  bowed  in  prayer.  W.  W. 
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and  Bccn  one  monarchy  topple  after  an- 
other, }-ou  have  been  quietly  reading  at 
home.  And  that  gray-covered  book  is 
poetry  of  course.* 

Benson.  It  is  TEHSTBOs'e  PnutccBa. 

Peters,  Oli,  Tennyson!  Yes,  I  rc- 
incmbcr  you  always  had  a  great  admira- 
tion for  him — not  but  what  he  is  justly  en- 
titled to  a  good  standing  among  the  sec- 
ondary poets. 

Benbox.  Perhaps  you  would  be  sur- 
prised to  bear  Tennyson  spoken  of  as  a 
greater  poet  than  Byron. 

Peteks.  Ay,  that  should  I. 

Bekbox.  And  yet  such  is  at  present  the 
opinion  of  a  very  large  number  of  the  best 
educated  men  in  England, 

Peters.  Indeed  I  I  knew  that  of  late 
yeare  Wordsworth  had  become  the  fiishion- 
able  poet  of  his  literary  countrymen,  but 
did  cot  suspect  that  they  had  now  set  up 
a  new  idol  in  bis  place. 

Bekbox.  The  process  is  natural  enough. 
Men  grow  sated  with  passion  and  excite- 
ment; they  rush  for  relief  to  quiet  medi- 
tation. The  popular  taste  passes  from 
poetry  which  defies  theory  and  morality  to 

rtry  which  is  all  theory  and  morality, 
time  the  proper  medium  between  and 
union  of  the  two  be^ns  to  be  seen  and 
at>Dreciatcd.     The  literarv  world  has  its 


as  they  would  allow  him  to 
ter)  a  follower  of  Wordsw 
passionate  element  is  certain 
mant  m  him  at  times,  Bufficii 
annoyed  some  over-prope 
And  I  do  consider  this  fu^o 
or  whatever  you  choose  to 
mark  of  a  great  poet,  bc< 
truer  representation  of  mat 
cd  by  either  of  the  schoolt 
bines.  The  stave  of  passi 
grand  a  scale  be  maybe  d< 
development  of  our  nature 
tive  philosopher  is  a  high,  bi 
development.  You  woulc 
your  type  of  government  s 
mocracy  or  on  immovabl 
but  one  in  which  the  two  t 
and  scope  to  struggle.  £ 
you  wish  to  see  the  play  of 
the  supervision  of  his  judg] 
reason  prevailing  in  the  eni 
fltct  of  his  passions,  but  on 
as  by  fire."  And  where  ir 
will  you  find  a  greater  exan 
in  LH>cksley  Hall  ? 

Peters.  What  is  the  n 
some  people  complain  of  1 
ting  namby-pamby,  and  ei 
etry? 

Bekbon.  Simntv  becatu 
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I  say  aeain,  and  read  Morte  d' Arthur,  and 
then  tell  me  that  the  man  who  wrote  them 
has  emasculated  poetry.  Bolwer  and  Mrs. 
Norton,  whichever  it  was  of  them  that 
perpetrated  the  New  limon,  might  write 
their  heads  off  before  they  could  achieye 
two  poems  that  will  live  alongside  of 
those.  Ought  a  man  never  to  feel  pensive  ? 
Is  it  a  crime  to  be  sometimes  moved  b 


the  pathetic?    I  well  remember  that 


? 

used  to  lie  on  a  ffreen  bank  of  summer 
mornings  and  read  Theocritus  till  I  was  full 
of  pity  for  Dajphnis  and  the  unfortunate 
man  who  ''had  a  cruel  companion;*'  but 
I  never  found  that  it  unfitted  me  for  taking 
a  horse  across  country  or  digging  up 
hard  words  out  of  a  big  lexicon  at  the  pro- 
per time. 

Petbbs,  Yes,  I  remember  Bomano  and 
Tou  Iving  on  that  very  bank  you  are  think- 
ing of,  between  the  Irinity  bridge  and  the 
Trinity  library,  and  him  making  his  con- 
fession thus :  "  I  acknowledge  the  influence 
of  the  scene.  At  this  moment  any  one 
might  do  me." 

Benson.  There  was  a  man  of  the  world 
who  was  not  ashamed  to  be  sentimental, 
and  why  should  a  poet  be  ? 

Peters.  Thus  far  you  have  pnused 
Tennyson's  taste  and  judgment  rather  than 
his  genius  and  originality,  it  seems  to  me. 
What  peculiar  and  individual  merits  do^ 
you  find  in  his  poetry  ? 
•  Benson.  In  the  first  place,  wonderful 
harmony  of  verse ;  in  the  second 

Peters.  Wait  a  moment,  and  let  us  dis- 

fose  of  the  first  place  before  going  further, 
t  really  surprises  mo  to  hear  you  make 
such  a  point  of  Tennyson's  harmony,  for 
he  b  frequently  blamed  on  this  very  head. 
There  are  some  violent,  old-fashioned  elis- 
ions, to  which  he  is  over-prone^ 

Benson.  Such  as  "i'  the"  for  "in  thee." 
Peters.  Exactly ;  and  though  not  pro- 
iessin^  to  have  read  hb  poems  critically,  I 
^•ould  engage  to  point  you  out  a  number 
g  ^t  lines  in  them  which  contain  weak  or  su- 
g2^^erfluous  syllables. 

Benson.  It  must  be  confessed  that  oc- 
Q^ional  blemishes  of  the  sort  may  be  de- 
leted in  him,  yet  it  is  scarce  possible  to 
^mI  one  of  his  poems  carefully  through 
^hout  being  struck  with  his  exquisite 
tase  of  mel^y.  Try  it  especially  with 
i*  blank  verse: — ^blimk  verse,  as  every 
Adge  of  Terse  knows,  is  a  much  greater 


trial  of  an  author's  powers  of  versifica- 
tion than  any  rhyming  metre.  Read 
(Enone  or  Morte  d  Arthur,  and  you  will 
see  what  I  mean. 

Peters.  But  after  all,  allowmg  what 
you  claim,  is  not  this  a  small  matter  to 
build  a  poetic  reputation  on?  You  may 
have  mere  nonsense  verses,  like  the  '*  Song 
by  a  Person  of  Quality,"  perfect  in  the  way 
of  rhythm  and  metre  :  indeed  it  is  a  very 
common  device  of  small  poets  to  make 
sound  supply  the  place  of  sense. 

Benson.  It  is  also  a  very  common  dc* 
vice  of  people  who  are  not  poets  at  all  to 
profess  themselves  such  gemuses  that  they 
can  despise  the  ordinary  laws  of  versifica- 
tion. An  every-da^  trick  that,  and  a  sad 
nuisance  are  these  httle  great  men  who  set 
up  to  write  poetry  without  being  able  to 
write  verse.    Is  uie  most  correct  and  ele- 

Suit  prose  translation  of  a  passage  from 
omer  or  Dante  poetiy?  The  question 
seems  almost  absurd;  but  why  isn't  it 
poetry?  There  are  all  the  ideas  oi  the 
original.  It  is  the  vehicle  of  them  that 
m&es  the  essential  difference.  And  any 
tangible  and  practicable  definition  of  poe- 
try must  somehow  include  metrical  exprea^ 
eion  ;  if  you  admit  one  independent  of  this 
element,  you  may  be  driven  to  allow  that 
the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is  a  poem,  to  which 
felicitous  conclusion  I  once  pushed  a  trans- 
cendentalist  who  was  arguing  the  point  j 
with  me.  i 

Peters.  But  metrical  excellence  is,  to  a  j 
certain  extent  at  least,  a  matter  of  study 
and  practice. 

Benson.  What  then  ? 

Peters.  Why,  you  know,  poeta 

Benson.  NaacUur  to  be  sure.    Which  ; 
means  that  unless  a  man  has  a  genius  for  ! 
poetry  he  can  never  be  made  a  poet.  And 
the  very  same  thin^  is  true  of  the  painter 
or  the  mathematician.     A  man  requires  . 
education  for  everything,  even  for  the  pro- 
per development  of  his  physical  powers. 

Peters.  Of  course  you  except  political 
wisdom  and  statesmanship,  whicn  in  a 
democracy  come  to  every  man  by  nature, 
like  Dogbenr's  reading  and  writing. 

Benson.  Of  course.  But  no  man  can 
afibrd  to  despise  the  rudiments  of  art,  I 
don't  care  what  his  natural  genius  is. 
What  would  you  say  to  a  young  painter 
who  should  refuse  to  study  anatomy  ^Tt\ 
perspective  ? 
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Peters,  Then  you.  Ihink  it  as  necessary 
for  a  poet  jn  poiie  to  ttludy  metre,  as  for 
ApaioLer  in  pone  to  study  anutomy? 

Benson,  Jlem  ncu. 

pET^ts.  You  wore  coing  to  mention 
anotlicr  ekcclleDce  of  Tennyson. 

Be\eo.v.  Ye3,hi3felicityof epithet.  You 
mav  go  through  his  two  volumes  without 
finaing  a  single  otiose  adjective.  Now  it 
is  the  happy  employment  of  adjectives 
that  especially  makes  dcscriplive  writing, 
whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  picturesque ; 
Jind  therefore  in  Idylls — EiiJXXia — poemt 
which  are  lillle  pietiirei,  or  each  a  scries  of 
pictures,  Tennyson  has  no  equal  since  his 
master  in  that  branch  of  poetry,  Theocritus. 

pETEas.  You  seem  to  have  studied  your 
man  welt,  and  therein  you  would  have  the 
advantage  of  me  in  a  discussion.  But  let 
me  ask  you  one  question.  Do  you  honestly 
think,  to  say  nothing  of  this  country,  that 
Tennyson  will  ever  have  the  same  conti- 
nental reputation  that  Byron  has  ? 

Benson.  Ido  notforaverygood  reason, 
Tennyson  is  decidedly  a  more  national  poet 
than  Byron.  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  na 
tional  in  the  latter.  There  is  nothing  ii 
him  that  a  Frenchman  or  an  Amencan 
cannot  appreciate  as  well  as  an  English- 
man ;  nay,  there  arc  many  things  whicli  a 
I'Vonchman  can  appreciate  better  than  an 
Englishman,  because  they  arc  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  feelings  and  sympathies. 
Whereas— — ■ 

Petkt^s.  You  miist  make  an  enccption 
in  fiU'i.>r  of  Byron's  satires  on  contempo- 
rary English  poets. 

iiEShos.  To  he  sure;  hut  they  arc  cer- 
tainly not  the  poems  on  which  his  conti- 
nental reputation  in  any  way  depends, 
Tennyson,  on  the  other  hand,  is  eminently 
nn  English  poet.  He  likes  1o  take  his  sub- 
ji.'cts  from  English  country  life,  or  English 
popular  sturits  ;  and  some  of  his  shorter 
poenis  ;ir'.'  simply  and  distinctly  patriotic, 
embudviiig  the  liberal  conservatism  of  an 
unlightened  English  patriotism. 

PttTEna,    1  remember  one  beginning — 


Bessos.  There  is  a  finer  one  than  Vh 

"  Of  old  sal  Freedom  on  the  \ic\g\i\*, 

The  thunders  brenking  at  hei  U&.\ 
Above  her'shook  the  starry  \ig\\\a. 
She  beanl  the  toircnts  meet." 


Peters.  Y^es,  I  reooUect;  osf ' 
gajies  down  from  her  isle-altar,  a 
to  scorn  with  lips  divine  the  falst 
extremes.  There  is  nothing  viol 
offensively  national  in  that. 

Bkksok.  He  began  with  a  gi 
more  spice.  In  one  of  his  earlier 
there  is  a  sort  of  war-song  ooncei 
spuit  of  magnificent  national  con 
starts  with  this  satisfactory  assam] 

"There  is  no  land  like  Eneland 
Where'er  the  light  of  day  be ;  . 
There  »to  no  men  like  Englitihniai 
So  true  of  lioait  aa  they  be." 

And  there  is  a  pious  and  ben«n 
refrain  or  chorus,  after  this  fashiof 

"  For  the  Frencli,  the  pope  may  ahrii 
For  devil  a  wliit  we  heed  them ', 

As  for  the  Fench,  God  speed  th«a 
Unto  their  heart's  desire. 

And  the  merry  devil  drive  them 
Through  the  water  and  ibe  fim.! 

After  all,  I  like  a  man  to  stMnr 
his  country.  AVe  don't  do  it  half  ' 
Peters.  Whom  do  you  mean  bj 
Benson.  You  and  I,  Whigs  bmI 
and  everybody.  But  to  retnm, 
TcTinyson.  There  is  another  reasw 
being  "  caviare  to  the  general," 
his  own  countrv.  His  mind  b  eta 
moulded,  and  liis  poems  full  of  ( 
allusions.  The  JnBuence  of  Hooi 
llieocritus  especially  is  constnlly  Ui 
in  his  writings ;  and  his  felicitousim 
and  suggestive  passages  constilule 
his  greatest  charms  to  the  libemD 
ealcd.  Somelimes  he  is  har^b,  if  no 
telligibte  lo  the  uninitiated,  as  whea  1 
that  Sir  Bedivcre  stood  with  Excalib 


which  roads  very  btiff  till  you  rccoHi 
Homeric 

faif 9fj.EvaE  icani  hiut 

Peters.  I  would  go  further  yet, » 
that  a  man,  to  appreciate  TcnnysoB 
must  be  artistically  educated  and  bt 
iar  with  Claudes,  and  Raphaels,  anlt 
That  was  what  stmck  me  some  In 
cm  TM-Awff  his  Palace  of  Art,  {*t  ll 
L  aTMiii;T\i'i&wo. lA  BKv'sAismcw.who  ew 
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:ether  with  what  you  said  jUst 
»ut  his  picturesqueness,  reminded 

I  certainly  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Tennyson,  Uke  Shelley,  will 
e  *'  caviare  to  the  general,"  and 

but  we    won't    quarrel.      I 

nore  question  to  ask  you.  Don't 
that  Tennyson  owes  some  of  his 
putation  to  clever  friends  ?    Isn't 

of  his  university  ?  Is  there  not 
;lub  of  Cambridge  men  that  you 
me  of? 

r.  They  are  not  all  Cantabs — 
^nians  like  Arnold's  pupil  and 
r  Stanley,  and  some  non-imiver- 
ke  Carlyle.  They  comprise  lions 
ts,  greater  and  less ;  humorists, 
ikeray  of  Punch  at  their  head  ; 
terary  men  of  fashion ;  theolo- 

you  ever  read  Maurice's  King- 
hrist  ?)  and  plenty  of  reviewers, 
ho  has  generally  one  of  his  club 
nburgh  and  occasionally  another 
irterly,  stands  a  chance  of  having 
e  done  him.  At  the  same  time 
'  fair  to  remember,  Fred,  that 
criticism  is  at  times  essential  to 
jpecially  after  unjust  and  one- 
itment,  like  the  first  notice  the 
took  of  Tennyson.  Nor  can  the 
lans  be  charged  with  anything 

this.  You  cannot  justly  impute 
ny  mere  puffer^',  or  extravagant 
nqualified  panegyric.  Take  Ster- 
iew,  (lately  republished  in  a 
f  his  works ;)  there  is  no  horror 
idinc:  in  it.  When  he  doesn't  like 
e  says  so.  How  different  from 
il  criticisms  of  a  society  of  mu- 
rationists ! 

.  You  are  brim -full  of  your  au- 
le,  and  ready  to  lecture  on  him. 
rou  give  me  some  account  of  his 
I  there,  {sotto  voce,)  especially  as 
be  more  chance  of  getting  some- 
rink  after  it. 

r.  That  will  I.  It  is  a  queer 
Eunly,  this  poem.  "  A  medley" 
,  and  so  it  is — a  medley  of  grave 
where,  hke  his  own  holiday  rus- 
one  place  pursues  sport  and  phi- 
land  in  hand,  in  another,  pure 
le  poet  goes  to  see  a  jolly  baronet, 
1,  Walter,  is  one  of  his  college 
It  is  a  fair  summer  day,  and  there 


is  a  f^te  to  the  tenantry.  Walter  shows 
his  guest  the  house : — 

*'  Greek,  set  with  basts ;  from  vases  in  the  hall 
Flowers  of  all  heavens,  and  lovelier  than  their 

names, 
Grew  side  by  side ;  and  on  the  pavement  lay 
Carved  stones  of  the  Abbey-ruin  in  the  park, 
Hnere  Ammonitdb,  and  the  first  bones  of  tune ; 
And  on  the  tables  every  clime  and  age 
Jumbled  together :  Celts  and  Calumets, 
Claymore  and  snow-shoe,  toys  in  lava,  fans 
Of  sandal,  amber,  ancient  rosaries, 
Lahorious  orient  ivory  sphere  in  sphere. 
The  cursed  Malayan  crease,  and  battle-club 
From  the  isles  of  palm ;  and  higher  on  the 

walls. 
Betwixt  the  monstrous  horns  of  elk  and  deer. 
His  own  forefathers'  arms  and  armor  hung." 

All  which  is  very  fine ;  but  the  literary 
visitor  is  sure  to  niake  for  the  books,  ai^d 
dive  into 

"  a  hoard  of  tales  that  dealt  with  knights. 
Half  le^nd,  half  historic,  counts  and  kinfifs 
That  laid  about  them  at  their  wills,  and  died ;" 

till  Walter  pulls  bun  out,  book  and  all,  to 
see  the  grounds  and  the  ruins  and  the 
ladies.  Tlie  happy  multitude  are  scattered 
about  their  path. 

"  A  herd  of  boys  with  clamor  bowl'd 
And  stumped  the  wicket ;  babies  rollM  about 
Like  tumbled  fruit  in  grass;  and  men  and 

maids 
Arranged  a  country  dance  and  flew  thro'  light 
And  shadow.        *  *  *  • 

And  overhead 
The  broad  ambrosial  aisles  of  lofty  lime 
Made  noise  with  bees  and  breeze  from  end 

to  end.'* 

So  they  come  to  the  ruins,  where  Sister 
Lilia  has  amused  herself  by  dressing  up  an 
old  ancestor's  statue  in  new  and  fashiona- 
ble woman's  attire,  and  the  young  men 
begin  to  "  talk  shop,"  that  is,  in  the  present 
case,  to  talk  college,  which  brings  up  the 
old  question  of  female  rights  and  female 
capacities.  At  last  the  guest  is  called  on 
for  a  story  that  shall  be  moral  and  amus- 
ing both. 

Peters.  Unreasonable  requisition ! 

Benson.  Nevertheless,  w\\\i  CacvXaXi  «&- 
surance,  he  sets  about  "  xxiaVMi^^k^^oX."  «J 
it ;  but,  says  he — 


jra  /.  iTEW  BERisa. 
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"One  ibat  really  suiled  Time  and  pince, 
'Were  sncli  a  medley  we  sliould  liavo  liiiii  buck 
Who  told  the  Wiuler'B  Tale  to  do  it  for  oe : 
A  Gothic  ruin,  and  a  Grecian  house, 
A  talk  of  college  and  of  ladies'  rights, 
A  fendal  knight  in  silken  tnssqnewde, 
And  tliere  with   ehrieka  rind   elrange  experi- 

For  wliich  the  good  Sir  Ralph  had  burnt  them 

all. 
The  nineleenih  centnnr  gambols  nn  the  gnss. 
No  matter :  we  will  say  whnlever  comes : 
Here  are  we  seven  ;  if  eocli  man  lake  hia  tum 
We  make  a  sevenfold  story." 

Fbtebs.  All,  each  man  a  canto :  that 
would  afford  room  for  some  pleasant  di- 
Tcrsitiea  of  style  and  thought. 

BEKeott.  Unfortunate) J,  or  fortunately, 
there  U  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  seven 
cantos,  or  porta,  or  fyttes,  or  whatever 
you  may  choose  to  call  them,  are  all  in  one 
continuous  vein.  Lilia  wanted  to  he  a 
Princess  and  have  a  college  of  her  own  :  he 
therefore  must  be  a  Prince  at  least,  and 
accordingly  a  Prince  he  is, — 

"  b!iie-eycd  and  fuir  in  fnce, 
With  lengths  of  yellow  ringlet  like  a  girl ; 
Por  on  my  ctadio  shone  the  iiorUicrn  star. 
My  mother  was  aa  mild  as  any  saint " 


.  Tliat  '■ 


s  prosaii 


Beks03."  And  nearly  canonized  byallslie  knew. 
So  gracious  was  her  tact  ami  tenderness ; 
But  my  sood  father  thought  a  Icing'  a  king : 
Ho  held  his  sceptre  like  a  iicdant's  wand 
To  lash  offence,  and  with  long  amis  and  hands 
Reacii'd  out,  and  pick'd  offenders  from  llic  muss 
For  judgment." 

This  northern  Prince  had  in  his  hoyhood 
been  betrothed  to  a  southern  Princess  in 
her  girlhood — a  regular  affair  of  husinL'ss, 
as  roval  betrothals  are. 

PfTEBS.   Only  royal  ones,  Carl  ■? 

Besson.  Don't  interrupt  me,  Fred,  for 
I  am  like  one  of  your  fast  trotters,  verj- 
hard  to  start  again  after  breaking.  So 
when  he  was  coming  to  man's  estate,  his 
father  sent  after  the  lady  to  fetch  her,  us 
per  agreement ;  but  instead  of  the  Princess 


tearing  up  letter  and  present,  and 

ing  an  appeal  to  the  uttttno  ratio, 

Peters.  The  Prince  resolves  f 


"  Then  ere  tlie  silver  sickle  of  that  1 
BecBme  her  golden  shield,  I  stole  fW 
With  Cyril  and  with  Florian" 

(These  were  his  two  friend^ 
latter  has  a  sister  in  the  Princea^ 
"  With  Cyril  and  with  Florian,  nnpt 
Down  from  the  bastion  walls  we  droj 
And  flying  reached  the  frontier;  the 
To  a  livoher  land,  and  so  bv  town  t 
And  tilth,  and  blowing  boiik's  of  wit4 
Vie  gaiu'il  tJie  mother  city  thick  will 

{How  like  ft  Journey  in  Fairy  1 
with  all  those  quaint  Elizabethai 


A  litUe  dry  old  man,  without  a  itar, 
Not  tike  &  king-" 

This  httlc  old  king,  who  was  i 
one  of  your  third-rate,  sliake-yo 
with-two- fingers  diphmalt,  expla 
his  daughter  had  been  put  np  to  1 
a  oniversily  for  maidens  bv  two 
(one  of  ihcm  Florian's  sister ; )  wIm 
Prince,  c haling  him  on  fire  to  find  h 
"  Set  out  once  more  wiih   tlioee  iwt 

Then  pushing  omvnrd  under  son  tLod  i 
Many  a  long  league  back  to  tlie  north 

palace  where  ttu 
founded  lay  on  the  t 
'  near  thepl 


frontier,)  c 

after  n  consultation 

the  plan  of  turning  ladies  for  the 


I  Bent  mine  host  to  purchase 
Which  brought  and  ciapt  npon  u». 


fen 


WHiHl  slender  blossom  lived  on  lip  or< 
or  manhood  ;  gave  mine  host  a  cOTtlj 
To  L'lu-nton  silence,  mounted  our  pA 
And  boldly  ventured  on  the  libeitiM." 
Peters.  "  And  so  they  reniabedtia 

On  three  good  renished  steods.'" 

Rut  the  thing  is  an  absurdity  i 

Do  you  suppose  three  men  amooK 

and  ft  letter  from  Aer  father  to  the  effect    town  of  women,    could  escape  « 

thatshe  has  "a -wiU  and  ma\ieTitav\de&,"  U\\tee  minutes?     Do  you  know  H 

and  in  short  won't  be  married  at  htv^  -^T^Gft-X  ^ovh  uwajiiivKacM*.,  <hm  yon  «J 

dEaa  may  fancy  the   o\d  warnot  moTuntfe  \\'q,«w'^  "  — ^«"—-'> 


"  A  present,  a  great  labor  of  the  loom," 
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s\  I  have  seen  heaps  of  English 
aite  ungraceful  enough  to  he  men 
e  for  that  matter.  Their  entry  is 
y  described.    They  come  into 

jtreet  half  garden  and  half  house ; 
not  hear  each  other  speak  for  noise 
and  chimes,  like  silver  hammers 
ling 

anvils,  and  the  splash  and  stir 
ins  spouted  up  and  showering  down 
I  of  the  jasmine  and  the  rose : 
x>ut  us  peal'd  the  nightingale, 
9r  song,  and  careless  of  the  snare." 

3.  Good!  and  then? 
N.  Of  course  they  mean  to  be  on 
ifche^Bside,  as  a  Cantab  would  say, 
\  the  younger,  prettier,  and  better 
I  of  the  two  tutors.    So  the  Prince 

**  sat  down  and  wrote 
hand  as  when  a  field  of  com 
Its  ears  before  the  roaring  east : 
dies  of  the  Northern  Empire  pray 
hness  would  enroll  them  with  your 
rn 
Psyche's  papils.'" 

jrdingly, 

k  of  day  the  College  Portress  came  : 

rht  us  academic  silks,  in  hue 

,  with  a  silken  hood  to  each, 

jd  with  gold ;  and  now  when  these 

?re  on, 

.s  rich  as  moths  from  dusk  cocoons, 

tseyinff  her  obeisance,  let  us  know 

cess  Ida  waited." 

s.  Ah,  now  for  the  heroine ! 

r  "  There  at  a  board  by  tome  and  paper 

t, 

3  tame  leopards  couched  beside  her 
rone, 

f  compassed  in  a  female  form, 
::ess  :  liker  to  the  inhabitants 
^Icar  planet  close  upon  the  sun, 
man  8  earth ;  such  eyes  were  in  her 
ad, 

,uch  grace  and  power,  breatliing  down 
If  her  arch'd  brows,  with  every  turn 
)ugh  her  to  the  tips  of  her  long  hands, 
«•  feet" 


do  you  hke  her  ? 

8.  The  sketch  is  too  shadowy  me- 

19^ot  definiteness  enough  of  touch 

id surely  one  of   those   lines 

»jr.  Yes^  it  is  one  of  TeDnyson'a  j 
t  that  Jiower  and  power  are  full  / 


disenables.  But  the  Princess  will  define 
herself  better  by  and  by.  Of  course. 
Psyche  finds  out  her  brother,  and  of  course 
she  is  persuaded  to  give  them  a  little 
grace ;  else  how  should  they  and  we  see  and 
hear  any  more  of  this  Female  University 
life  ?  And  here  is  some  of  what  they  saw 
and  heard : — 

**  And  then  we  strolled 
From  room  to  room : — in  each  we  sat,  we  heard 
The  grave  Professor.    On  the  lecture  slate 
The  circle  rounded  under  female  hands 
With  flawless  demonstration  :  followed  then 
A  classic  lecture,  rich  in  sentiment. 
With  scraps  of  thundrous  Epic  lilted  out 
By  violet-hooded  Doctors,  elemes 
And  quoted  odes,  and  jewels  five-words  long. 
That  on  the  stretched  forefinger  of  all  Time 
Sparkle  forever :  then  we  dipt  in  all 
tW  treats  of  whatsoever  is,  the  state. 
The  total  chronicles  of  man,  the  mind, 
The  morals,  something  of  the  frame,  the  rock, 
The  star,  the  bird,  the  fish,  the  shell,  the  flower, 
Electric,  chemic  laws,  and  all  the  rest. 
And  whatsoever  can  be  taught  or  known ; 
TiU  like  three  horses  thai  have  broken  fence, 
And  glutted  all  night  long  breast-<kep  in  com 
We  issued  gorged  with  hwwledgejSJM  I  spoke : 
*  Why,  sirs,  they  do  thepe  things  as  well  as  we.*  '* 

Peters.  And  to  be  sure  they  might,  if 
they  were  only  taught. 

Bexson.  And  so  might  most  men  sew 
and  play  the  piano  if  they  were  only 
taught.  But  whether  it  would  pay  is 
another  question.  Here  is  an  after-dinner 
picture : — 

"  A  solemn  grace 
Concluded,  and  we  sought  the  gardens :  there 
One  walk'd  reciting  to  herself,  and  one 
In  this  hand  held  a  volume  as  to  read, 
And  smoothed  a  petted  peacock  down   with 
that." 

A  most  lady-like  substitute  for  the  small 
terrier  that  a  Cantab  would  be  promenad- 
ing about. 

"  Some  to  a  low  song  oar'd  a  shallop  by, 

Or  under  arches  of  the  marble  bridge 

Hung,  shadowM  from  the  heat :  some  hid  and 

sought 
In  the  orange  thicket ;  others  tost  a  ball 
Above  the  fountain-jets  and  back  again 
With  shrieks  and  laughter.     •    •    • 

So  we  sat ;  and  now  when  day 
Droop'd, and  the  chapel  tinkled,  mixl  -wWYv  xXvoi^ 
Six  hundred  maidens  c\ad  \n  ^\xTe9XN«\vAe> 
Before  two  streams  of  V\gV\l  itom  vja\\  \o  'wi?^. 
While  the  great  organ  almoalbuitXYvvft  v^v^* 
Groaning  for  power>  aikd  Tolling  \)^ao*  V!^  ^^^ 


A  lane,  [nelodlous  tliiindPT  (o  the  iiound 
or  solemn  psalms  and  elher  litonies. 
The  work  of  Ida  lo  cati  down  from  Henven 
A  blessing  on  her  lubors  for  the  world," 

You  Bee  the  finest  of  these  descriptions 
have  an  amusing  double  sense.  They  arc 
at  once  a  parody  on,  and  a  description  of 
English  University  life. 

Petebh.  Yes,  I  remember  going  to  Trin- 
ity Chapel  with  you,  and  those  five  liun- 
dred  young  men  in  surplices.  How  inno- 
cent and  virtuous  they  did  look — at  a  dis- 
tance !  I  wouder  if  Princess  Ida's  girls 
tattled  and  gossipped  as  much  when  they 
pretended  to  be  kneeling  at  prayers.  There 
were  two  youngsters  just  in  front  of  us 
that  night  who  were  settling  the  next 
hoat-raco  all  service  time.  But  certjunly 
there  are  many  delightfully  picturesque 
features  in  a  Canlab'a  life.  By  the  way, 
Call,  what  has  become  of  your  sketches  ? 

Bekson.  Infaiulumjubes  TeBoeare.  They 
were  so  free-spoken  thai  no  one  in  this 
land  of  liberty  dared  publish  them.  But 
we  live  in  hope.  Do  you  recollect  what 
Titmarsh  saya  of  the  great  Jawbrahim 
Heraudee,  how  after  havmg  circumvented 
liis  enemiea  and  mada  a  ereat  fortuDe,  he 
"spent  his  money  in  publisliing many  great 
and  immortal  works  ?"     That's  what 


oduBi 


Ilopkiii! 

Petehs.  Omi 
fares  the  Piince 

Benson.  He 


day,  so   ht-lp   ua   Pufl'er 


I  geo- 


ivocation !    But  hay 

There  is  an  instAnee,  one  out  of 
the  poem,  of  the  admirable  way 
all  the  adjuncts  are  artiatioally  in 
Tennj^son  always  seems  to  keep 
Fuseli's  rule  "  that  all  accessone 
be  allegorical,"  and  this  makes  1 
iicntly  the  painter  of  poets.  J 
iiomcs  what  all  the  critics  consider 
of  this  work. 

Peters.  Isn't  it  a  blank -v 
"  the  days  that  are  no  more 
bcr  seeing  that  quoted  in  three 
periodicals  the  same  day.  I  bouj 
at  the  railway  station. 

Benson.  Even  the  same.    Tl 
innimity  of  opinion  about  it,  wbk 
em  ridiculous  to  oppose,  bat  I 
„.. ,      ,   _        ,    "        -     ,  ,■    ,      tiidly  confess  to  you  that  I  don'l 

With  only  Fame  for  spouse  and  your  great  deeds     „gi]  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^,^^  ^^^^        in  tiiisw 
sue,  yet  may  hve  in  vain,  and  mias  n    u        -i  ■   r  ..  *"        .    i  . 

Mesnivhiie  what  every  womau  «.«u\a  W  fe=,    ^^["""P*  "  «  from  utter  want  of  i( 
Love,  children,  happiness  V  V''^^  ^'^^  »«^iUment.     The  past  » 

^^M»,  you  young  eavage  oi  Uie  noniieTn  w\\4.  \  wwi^M'yi  ^  «^wi!*,  ^&  m-i\jMAai 


iUid  to  take 
logical  ride  with  the  Princess.  Yi 
he  sure  he  seizes  the  opportunity  to  aiscuss 
the  plan  she  had  made  for  herself  in  con- 
trast with  that  which  others  had  made  for 
her,  not  forgetting  to  say  a  good  word  or 
two  for  himself. 

" '  I  know  the  Prince, 
I  prize  his  truth  ;  and  then  hnw  vutit  a  woric 
To  assail  this  gray  pre-eminence  of  man! 
You  grant  me  license  ;  might  i  use  it  I  Think 
Gre  half  be  done  perchance  your  life  may  fail ; 
Then  romea  the  feebler  faeirees  of  your  plan. 
And  takes  and  ruina  all ;  and  tbua  your  pains 
May  only  make  that  foolprint  upon  sand 
Which  nW -■ ■       ■    ■■ 


VVhat!  Iho' your  Prince's  lova  were  li 
Have  we  not  made  oureelves  the  sac 
Vou  are  bold  indeed:  wemre  not  tal 
Vet  will  we  »ay  for  children,  wouM 
Like  field-flowera  everywhere !  we 

But  children  die;  and  let  me  tell  yoi 
Howe'er  you  babble,  great  deeds  cai 
They  with  the  sun  and  moon  renew 
Forever,  blessing  those  tliBt  look  en 
Children — that  men  may  pluck  tha 

Kill  US  with  pily,bTeak  ua  with  onr« 
O  children '.  tliere  is  nothing  upon  ) 
More  miserable  tlian  she  itiat  lias  a  i 
And  sees  hioierr:  norwouldwewM 
Tbo'  she  perttaps  might  reap  tho  a 

Crcal 
Who  learns  ihe  one  Pod  Sto  wb 

May  move  the  world,  thongh  she  be 
But  little :  wherefore  up  and  act,  noi 
For  fear  onr  solid  aim  be  dissipated 
Of  frail  succesBora.  Would  indeed  wl 
In  lieu  of  many  morlsl  flies,  a  t»ee 
Of  giants,  living  each  a  thousand  yel 
That  we  might  sec  our  own  work  ool. 
The  Bandy  footprint  harden  into  Eton 

After  their  philosophic  cquital 
luxuriate  in  a  tent, 

-ebbomah 
With  fair  Corinna's  triumph ;  here  H 

Engirt  with  many  a  fiorid  maiden  cJm 
The  woman-conijueror ;  woman  conqn 
The  bearded  viclor  of  ten  thousand  bj 
Ami  all  the  men  mourned  at  his  side. 


.] 
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iservative  sympathies.  I  never  could 
ren  though  a  great  poet  has  sung  it 
Tennyson, 

a  BoiTow's  crpwn  of  sorrow  is  remember- 
ing happier  things," 

erefore — 

BBS.  That  is  the  true  critical  fashion, 
o  dilate  upon  your  own  feelings  and 
t  your  author. 

rsoN.  Straightforward  is  the  word 
In  vino  verilas.  When  they  begin 
ik,  the  secret's  let  out  and  great  is 
tter.  The  Prince,  scornfully  expel- 
;hts  on  the  camp  of  his  own  father, 
lad  heard  of  his  danger,  (it  was  a 
.  offence  for  any  male  to  infringe  on 
liversity  limits,)  and  marched  down 
cue  him.  Poor  Psyche  is  there ; 
£  lost  herself  and  her  chDd :  hear 
k  touching  lament  she  makes  for  it : — 

e,  ray  babe,  my  blossom,  ah  my  child, 
)  sweet  child  whom  I  shall  see  no  more ! 
w  will  crael  Ida  keep  her  back ; 
ther  she  will  die  from  want  of  care, 
en  with  ill  usage,  when  they  say 
ild  is  hers — for  every  little  fault, 
ild  is  hers ;  and  they  will  beat  my  girl, 
ibering  her  mother  :  O  my  flower ! 
r  will  take  her,  they  will  make  her  hard, 
e  will  pass  me  by  in  after-life        [dead. 
>me  cold  reverence  worse  than  she  were 
ler  that  I  was  to  leave  her  there, 
behind,  scared  by  the  cry  they  made, 
rror  of  the  shame  among  them  all. 
i^ill  go  and  sit  beside  tiie  doors, 
ike  a  wild  petition  night  and  day, 
ley  hate  to  near  me  like  a  wind 
g  forever,  till  Uiey  open  to  me, 
f  my  little  blossom  at  my  feet, 
>e,  my  sweet  Aglaia,  my  one  child ; 
97111  take  her  up  and  go  my  way, 
tisfy  my  soul  with  kissing  her  : 
bat  might  that  man  not  deserve  of  me 
ave  me  back  my  child  ?** 

medley  is  true  to  its  name.  After 
athos  we  have  some  fighting,  for 
ure  three  brothers  of  the  Princess, 
lows  all,  and  one,  Arac,  a  tremen- 
hampion.  He  bullies  the  Prince,  and 
pen  the  North  and  South  agree  to 
i  out,  fifty  to  fifty.  I  am  sure  Ten- 
had  the  Ivanhoe  tournament  in  his 
rhen  he  wrote  this.  Arac  knocks 
frery  one,  ending  with  the  Prince  ; 
body  is  killed,  though  there  is  much 
p  in  of  iron  plate  and  bruising  of  I 
'  Then  the  Princess,  under  whose  j 


very  garden  wall  the  m6l^e  has  taken 
place,  comes  down  with  her  maidens  and 
opens  her  gates  in  pity  to  thiB  wounded, 
and  so  the  women  lose  their  cause  in  gain- 
ing it.  You  may  imagine  the  catastrophe 
— the  Prince  ill  in  bed,  and  the  Princess 
nursing  him  and  reading  to  him,  and  what 
must  follow  thence.  But  it  is  beautifully 
worked  out.  He  lies  in  delirium,  until  she 
from  watching  him,  and  listening  to  his 
mutterings,  and  casting  sidelong  looks  at 
"  happy  lovers  heart  in  heart,"  (what  a 
felicitous  expression !)  begins  herself  to 
know  what  love  is.     At  last  he  wakes, 

^  sane  but  well  ni^h  close  to  death, 
For  weakness ;  it  was  evening  ;  silent  light 
Slept  on  the   painted  walls,  wheieon  were 

wrought 
Two  grand  Sesifpna ;  for  on  one  side  arose 
The  women  up  m  wild  revolt,  and  storm'd 
At  the  Oppian  law.    Titanic   shapes,   they 

cramm'd 
The  forum,  and  half  crush'd  among  the  rest 
A  little  Cato  cower'd.    On  the  other  side 
Hortensia  spoke  against  the  tax;  behind 
A  train  of  aames :  by  axe  and  eagle  sat, 
With  all  their  foreheads  drawn  in  Koman  scowls, 
And  half  the  wolfs-milk  curdled  in  their  veins. 
The  fierce  triumvirs,  and  before  them  paused 
Hortensia  pleading :  angry  was  her  face. 

(How  the  lion-painters  had  had  it  all  their 
own  way  !  There  is  great  humor  in  that 
picture,  as  well  as  artistic  keeping.) 

I  saw  the  forms  ;  I  knew  not  where  I  was  : 
Sad   phantoms  conjured  out  of  circumstance, 
Ghosts  of  the  fading  brain  they  seemM ;  nor 

more 
Sweet  Ida  ;  palm  to  palm  slie  sat ;  the  dew 
Dwelt  in  her  eyes,  and  softer  all  her  shape 
And  rounder  showM :    I  moved ;  I  sighed ;  a 

touch 
Came  round  my  wrist,  and  tears  upon  my  hand : 
Then  all  for  languor  and  self-pity  ran 
Mine  down  my  face,  and  with  what  life  I  had, 
And  like  a  flower  that  cannot  all  unfold. 
So  drench'd  it  is  with  tempest,  to  the  sun. 
Yet,  as  it  may,  turns  toward  him,  I  on  her 
Fixt  my  faint  eyes,  and  utter'd  whisperingly  : 
*  If  you  be  what  I  think  yon,  some  sweet  dream, 
I  would  but  ask  you  to  fulfil  yourself; 
But  if  you  be  that  Ida  whom  I  knew, 
I  ask  you  nothing ;  only  if  a  dream, 
Sweet  dream,  be  perfect     I  shall  die  to-night. 
Stoop  down  and  seem  to  kiss  me  ere  I  die !' " 

Do  you  remember  a  «OT[iQ^\i'QA*  ^vtcv^'ax 
appearance  in  Miss  "BarreU.,  ^Vcr^  \X^fe 
Lady  Gcraldine  visits  Yiet  -pocVViNer^  wv^ 
he  takes  her  for  a  vision'! 


Peters.  Excuse  mo,  but  I  never  yet 
undertook  lo  admire  Miss  Barrett,  aud 
would    much    lalher    you    should    read 


a  paEsuge. 


t»  a  pitj  to  mterrupt  si 


"  I  could  no  more,  hut  lay  like  one  in  Imnce 
That  lieara  his  bunHl  talked  of  by  hia  friendB, 
And  cannot  speak,  nor  tnove.nor  make  one  Bign, 
But  lies  and  areads  hia  Joom.    She  tarned ;  see 

panwd  ; 
She  Btoop'd ;  and  with  &  grett  shock  of  the 

Our  mouths  met;  out  ofknguer  leapt  a  cry, 
Crown'd  paaeion  from  the  briolis  of  deatli,  and  up 
Along  tho  shuddering  sensea  atruck  llie  soal. 
And  eloEcd  on  fire  wiUi  IJa's  at  tho  lips ; 
Till  back  I  fell,  and  from  mine  arms  she  rose, 
Glowing  all  over  noble  ahame,  and  all 
Her  falser  self  slipt  from  her  like  a  robe, 
And  left  her  woman,  lovelier  in  her  mood 
Than  in  her  mould  tlial  otl^r,  when  she  came 
From  barren  deeps  to  conquer  all  with  love, 
And  down  the  streambf        "'  ' 
Fsr-fleeled  by  the  purph 
Naked,  a  double  light  in  air  ana  wave. 
To  meet  hergraces  where  they  decked  her  out 
For  worship  Avilhonl  end,  nor  end  of  mine. 
Stateliest,  for  tliee  !" 

Peters.  I  suppose  our  classical  poet  had 
one  of  the  Homeric  hymns  to  Veuus  in  his 
mind,  when  he  sketched  that  comparison. 

Benson.  Possibly,  but  there  is  no  ver- 
bal resemblance  that  I  recollect.  Let  us 
see.  Here  is  the  shorter  Hymn  to  Aphro- 
dite,    You  shall  huvt  it  word  for  word  : 

"  Fair  Aphrodite,  goddess  e&lden-crowned, 
Majestic  in  her  beauty  will  1  sing, 
Inheritress  of  all  the  crowning  heights 
Of  sea-beat  Cyprus,  whence  the  wal'ry  breatii 
Of  Zephyr  bore  her  lapped  in  aofleat  Ibum 
Across  tiie  loud-resouddiusr  ocean  wave. 
Herlovingly  the  golden  ifnurB  received 
And  clad  in  robes  immortal ;   and  Ilioy  set 
Upon  her  head  divine  a  golden  cronn 
Well  wrought,  and  fnir  to  look  nii ;  in  her  ears 
The  flower  of  monnlain-hrass  and  precious  gold; 
And  they  decked  out  with  nockiaces  of  gold 
Her  tender  neck  and  silver-shining  breasts. 
With  Buch  llie  golden  Hours  themselves  bedeck 
When  tbcy  betake  them  (o  the  pleasant  dance 
Of  deities,  and  to  tlieir  falljer'a  borne. 
So  fiaving  all  hei  persui\liiaft  Bdorned 
Thpy  brought  her  to  Ui'  lmniona\B,'N\ioreio\MA 


Tofii 


-  as  you  perceive,  i-weWa  xi^o^i  ^ 


omflmenl-s  of  the  goddess  moi 
her  native  charms.  Bat  no' 
Prince  and  Princess  ugaJn,     H« 

'd  thro'  and  thro'    with  Lo" 

and  is  awaked  by  ber  reading* 
cnade  to  him,  and  a  beaubfu 
Listen : — 

"  Now  sleeps  the  crimson  petal,  no 
Nor  waves  the  cypress  in  the  piUi 
Nor  winks  the  gold  fin  tn  the  poip 
Tbe  fire-fly  wakens;  waken  than 

Now  droops  the  milk-white  pa 
ghost. 
And  like  a  ghost  she  glimmers  oa 

Now  Ues  tlie  Earth  all  Danae  U 
And  all  thy  heart  lies  open  unto  m 

Now  slides  the  silent  meteor  on 
A  ehining  furrow,  as  thy  thought  i 

Now  folds  the  lily  all  her  eweet) 
And  slips  into  the  bosom  of  (he  la] 
tk)  fold  thyself,  my  dearest,  tJiou,  ■ 
Into  my  bomom  ttiid  be  loat  in  me." 

By-and-by  they  come  to  an  < 
He  makes  an  admirable  confe 
failh,  and  a  more  admirable 
and  bbtory  of  it,  even  thus : — ■ 
" '  Alone,'  I  said, '  from  earEet  thai 
Immersed  in  rich  foreslia  do  wings  i 
I  loved  Die  woman  ;  ho  that  doth  n 
A  drowning  life,  be^^tted  in  sweet 

Or  keeps  hia  wing  d  afiectione  clip 
Yet  was  tliere  one  tliro'  whom  I  li 
Not  learned,  save  in  gracious  hotli 
Not  perfect,  nay,  but  full  of  iend«- 
No  angel,  but  a  dearer  being,  all  d. 
In  an^l  instincts,  breathing  Parmd 
Interpreter  between  the  gods  and  i 
Who  look'd  all  native  lolier  place, 
On  tiptoe  seemed  to  touch  upon  a  i 
Too  gross  to  tread;  sjid  all  male  mi 
Suay'd  to  her  from  llieir  orbits  asl 
And  girdled  her  with  music.  Ibpj 
With  such  a  mother  '.  faith  in  wwi 
Bents  with  his  blood,  and  troot  in  aO 
Comes  easy  to  him-' " 

And  this  is  his  satisfactory  ctn 
"  My  bride. 
My  wife,  mv  life,  O  we  wiL  walktl 
Yoked  in  all  exercise  of  noble  cod, 
And  eo  thro'  those  dark  gates  »cn 
TTiat  no  man  knows.  Indeed  1  low 
Yield  thyielf  op :  my  liopea  and  ill 
Accomplish  ihon  my  sianbood  and 
L  Us.'j  thy  sweet  banda  in  mine  and  B 


A  TVdfc  abom  the  JMmeu, 


lowf  One  cf  the  mne  mala 
)ofltoii,ehf 

No,  Indeed !  but  Temywn'B 
faich  onr  ftiend  is  well  nigh  en- 
th. 

iTiKAL.  It  U  two  yeaiB  or  more 
ard  Cari  tftlldn^  of  that  poem, 
i  in  England  must  have  been  ex- 
appearance  for  a  long  time, 
ns  to  me  aurprising  that  thef 
own  more  diMppointmsnt — th^ 
ma  perfectly  natnial,  tiiey  meant 
by  the  standard  of  the  author'a 
-ka. 
Then  you  are  greatly  disap- 

FKBiL.  Not  grtatla,  for  I  neTer 
nt  Tennywnian.    But  I  shall  be 
'  yon  are  not  dissatisfied, 
Carl  looks  inciednlons:  hs 

reasons,  Oenend. 
JTERAL.    He  shall  have  them. 
IB  begin  with  the  rehicle  and 
le  ideas,  the  mere  struotnre  of 
Knowing  that  yon  all  agree 

the  importance  of  this,  I  have 
'  being  thought  hypercritical, 
must  see  on  reading  the  poem, 

of  the  versification  is  on  the 
lei.  Now  this  may  be  a  perfectly 
ivation.    It  b  possible  that 

I,  awallowlf  I  could  follow  and 
il  and  snitable  a  line  in  the  one 


^i  oproa 


in  la  mano" 


her ;  so  I  will  not  dwell  on  this 
gb  it  certainly  ndroits  of  dispute. 
te  many  lines  built  on  no  model 
lort,  not  verse  at  ali.  ^Vhat  do 
this? 


re  are  plenty  not  quite  so  lame 
at  very  faulty,  such  as — 

laak'd,  inadam,  1  lova  the  truth." 
Malin  which  the  old  hunter  rued." 
iaar  a  feather,  snd  life  and  Jove." 
I   again  Kg^ing  abe  epoke,  'A 


Kow  wt  hftve  a  particalar  right  to  aai- 
madveTt  vpoa  theae  fldiiga  in  Tennyaon, 
h»  harmoBT  of  to  '"    " 


harmony  c  .  .   _ 

always  innatod  upon  (and  in  many  oaaea  I 
admit  with  all  juattoe)  ln[  bis  admireia. 
Here,  then,  he  faib  npni  ma  own  gromtd. 
And  it  cannot  be  fnm  haste,  for  we  know 
that  the  Prinoeas  haa  been  anne  yean  to 
prepantirai ;  it  most  be  either  fnm  wiKil 
oaieUanieas,  or  some  perreiH^  of  themy. 
So  much  for  the  first  charge. 

Next,  there  is  to  be  found  in  this  poem 
a  superabondanoe  of  qount  and  hana  ex- 
'  donotrrfwtothear 


"tilth,  and  "tborpe,"  and  "cntbiged;" 
bat  to  aucb  phrases  as  theae : — 

"  And  then  we  past  an  arch 
IiaerUei  loo  dark  ptr  IqpAIe." 
**  On  some  daik  diote,/ii*i  Mm  Utot  ft  MOf  rich. " 

"  Seldom  she  spoke,  bvt  oft 
Clamb  to  Ibe  rooft,  and  gusd  alone  for  horns 
On  that  dlMstroaa  leaner,  swanu  of  men 
Dsrluoiiv  her  ftonlalBld  \  soU  was  ker  nsb," 

meaning  that  "  her  occnpatioe  waa  ^^SD/bT 
I  suppose ;  bat  it  is  not  ea«y  to  get  that 
sense,  or  any  sense  out  of  the  woroa. 

The  next  fault  I  have  to  find  is  a  veiy 
serious  one.  Your  pet  poet,  Carl,  is  ter- 
ribly gross,  repeatedly  and  nnneceuarily 
GO.  'Diere,  don't  make  such  large  eyes, 
but  listen.    The  Princess 

"  Was  proiy-wedded  with  a  bootless  calf," 

to  the  Prince.  Where  was  the  need  of 
allusion  or  reference  to  this  barbarous  and 
disgusting  custom  of  a  dark  age?  You 
cant  say  it  was  introduced  to  preserve 
historical  accuracy,  for  there  is  no  histori- 
cal or  chronological  keeping  in  the  poem. 
The  Princess  talks  geology  and  nebular 
hypotheses,  and  the  Prince  draws  his  simi- 
les from  fossil  remains.  Then,  again,  the 
break  at  the  close  of  the  innkeeper's 
speech — why,  the  suggestion  conveyra  by 
it  would  be  low  for  Punch,  and  only  in 
place  in  the  columns  of  a  Sunday  news- 
paper. And  why  the  Prince's  question 
about  the  want  of  anatomic  schools  in  the 
female  Univeruty,  but  for  the  indiscreet 
inuendo  which  it  conveys  ? 

Bekson.  You  grow  over  mce,  Qoassa^ 

Thx   OsKsa^i,.    I^a.'j,  M   \   4lu1,  "^cn 

would  hear  me  objeciiii^  Vi  ^!b&  v'W 

scene  of  the  thjw  yoim^  ^jexdCteimiBi^^  ^ 


ivery;  master  Crril  growing  tipsy  and 
striking  up  a  questionable  ditty. 


and  the  Prbce  "  pitcbiog  in  "  to  bim. 

Bekson.  Can  you  suggest  any  belter 
mode  of  bringing  about  the  discovery? 

The  Genehal.  If  no  bet(«r  can  be  de- 
vised, that  only  throws  the  objection  upon 
the  choice  of  such  a  subject. 

Petebs.  That  brings  us  to  the  point. 
Come,  Qeneral,  don't  be  nibbiing  all 
Around  the  poem,  like  a  mouse  about  a 
big  cheese,  but  t«ll  us  what  you  think  of 

The  GEN-EttAL.  As  a  whole,  then,  let 
me  ask  Benson  if  he  consitlers  it  t6  add 
much  to  Tennyson's  poetic  reputation? 

Bekson,  la  it  perfectly  fair  to  expect 
that  each  successi^'e  work  of  an  author 
shall  equal  or  surpass  his  former  master- 
pieces ? 

The  OENEnAi..  Somewhat  of  a  Quaker 
answer,  that,  but  it  involves  an  admission 
which  I  actept  as  a  satisfactory  reply. 

Peters.  I  have  heard  it  objected  to 
the  Princess,  that  it  was  too  evidently 
written  with  a  moral  and  for  a  moral,  and 
therrfoTc  could  not  be  a  really  gi-eat  poem, 

Ben-sjok.  Tliat  is  really  ton  bad,  Kred. 
According  to  that  rule,  no  allegorical  pic- 
ture can  be  a  great  painting.  To  go  no 
further,  what  would  such  a  critic  say  to 
Cole's  Voyage  of  Life  1 

The  General.  It  certainly  is  not  the 
objection  /  should  make  either.  The  idea 
that  a  great  poem  cannot  have  a  moral, 
seems  to  me  as  one-sided  and  untenable  as 
the  theory  of  the  extreme  Words  worthians, 
that  a  great  poem  must  have  a  moral. 
My  animadversion  would  be  just  of  the 
opposite  kind — that  the  subject  of  the 
Princess  is  too  slight.  It  would  be  well 
enough  for  a  serai -ludicrous  trifle;  it  is 
not  sufficient  for  an  elaborate  poem,  the 
work  of  years.  While  reading  this  pro- 
duction, the  suspicion  has  crossed  my 
mind — a  mere  suspicion  which  it  is  per- 
haps uncharitable  to  utter — that  Tennyson 
has  intended  and  striven  to  be  eminently 
Shakspearian  in  it.  Hence  his  peculiar 
phraseology,  his  changes  from  grave  to 
tray  and  from  gay  to  grave,  \ua  n^wows 
artistic  propriety  combincA  w\lU  \i\s  a.Ww.\. 
s^slematic  chroiiologica\  d\awe^w^c^ .  ^\' 


things 
escepti 
defend. 


introduction  of  comic  characten, 
he  must  have  seen  by  thU  time  tk 
is  not  his  forte  ;)  even  the  very  ret 
the  Winter's  Tale  is  not  without. 
But  Tennyson  is  said  to  be  a  moi 
and  it  is  hardly  fair  to  tas  him  v 
impudence.  But  nt  any  rate  tho 
goes  far  to  confirm  me  in  tbc  opini 
before,  that  long  poema  are  oq 
son's  line,  so  to  speak.  And  he  D 
an  inkling  of  this  himself,  else  wb 
not  finish  Morted' Arthur? — whi( 
ly  worth  finishing,  though  it  n 
perhaps  be  "  one  of  the  epio 
world,"  as  Carl  thinks.  There 
exquisite  little  gems  in  thePrincei 
of  "  those  jewels  five-words  loi 
tho  author  speaks  of;  but  &s  b 
should  be  slow  to  call  it  a  great  wf 

BsseoN.  There  are  certainly  ■ 
it  to  which  the  General! 
,  and  which  I  am  not  poi 
The  thought  has  Etrad 
lur  eumu  or  all  of  these  occasiodi 
we  may  have  to  thank  the  Bo-caQi 
(er  Cure  "  which  the  author  a 
between  his  former  Totumes  and  t 

Petbbb.  Not  a  bad  idea  tbt 
The  result  was  eiceedbglv  likely. 

TheGenkkal.  So  then  [he  5M 
will  accotuil  for  the  difference  1 
■■Evanffeline"  and  "The  Voice* 
Night,''  and  that  between  the  Prim 
Locksley  Hal!. 

Besso-s.  Well,  we  are  agreed 
point  at  any  rale.  And  having  « 
much  satisfactorily.  Ictus  refresh  m 
man.  Lift  up  the  top  of  that  oak  i 
scat,  Fred ;  you  are  the  neareil 
What  do  you  find  there? 

Peters.  Something  that  looks  v 
a  pote  defoie  grm  reposing  npoo  » 
music  ;  and  a  little  basket  with  u 
ment  of  soda  buscuit  and  wafers,  ■> 
is  there  a  Bologna  in  this  roll  of  y« 
paper  1 

Benson-.  Precisely.  Where 'sti 
eral?  Oh,  one  naturally  looka 
other  window-seat  for  the  liquids. 
right.  You  will  find  some  jolly  oM' 
tbei-e,  and  a  bottle  of  the  real  " 
Maraschino,  if  you  are  not  above  • 
like  a.  vanity.  Help  me  to  dear  ih 
"  teA.    Put  Dr.    Arnold  on  tb»  I 
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jrary  World  out :  it  will  do  for  an 
)re  tablo-cloth.  There,  we  have  the 
and  potables  arranged :  let  us  give 
account  of  them. 


The  General.  We  will  endeavor  to  do 
them  justice,  as  we  have  been  trying  to 
do  justice  to  the  Princess. 


HUDSON'S   LECTURES   ON   SHAKSPEARE.* 


iding  Mr.  Hudson's  assurance  in  hb 
3n,  that  he  has,  "  in  writing  these 
,  rather  studied  to  avoid  originality 
be  original,"  we  know  not,  to  use 
f  one  of  his  characteristic  sentences, 
er  it  be  more  incredible,  that  he 
ay  what  he  did  not  believe,  or  that 
Id  believe  what  he  said."  For  it 
5  very  essence  of  his  mind  to  be 
and  to  allow  it  to  be  seen  that  he 
be  so.  His  very  avowal  is  original ; 
ight,  it  is  true,  is  not  new,  but  the 
which  it  is  presented  is  colored 
peculiar  personal  shade.  It  was 
)  tell  in  a  particular  direction,  and 
0.  How  it  must  startle  the  drowsy 
f  those  who  have  fallen  into  that 

morbid  conceit,  which  it  is  the 
)f  the  soi-disanf  transcendentalists 
op  and  nourish,  to  read  a  senti- 

directly  in  opposition  to  one  of 
•dinal  dogmas,  as  the  following : — 

'ho  is  always  striving  to  utter  himself, 
mrse  be  original  enough ;  but  he  who 
'  teach  will  first  try  to  learn ;  and  as, 
,  he  will  have  to  study  the  same  ob- 
anless  his  eye  be  a  good  deal  better  or 
vbl\  worse  than  others,  he  will  be  apt  to 
If  and  say  very  much  the  same  things 
teen  seen,  thought,  and  said  before." 

s  a  plain  common-sense  thought 
a  Johnsonian  wrapper  and  fired 
le  Hudsonian  rifle  at  a  particular 
viz.,  the  worshippers  of  certain 
3elf-Utterers  in  New  England  and 
•e ;  which  object  this  thought  is 
y  adapted  to  hitting,  (as  silver  bul- 
ior  witches,)  and  which,  in  this  in- 
t  hits,  in  the  very  point  aimed  at. 


The  writer  intimates  that  he  could  have 
been  original,  in  the  transcendental  sense, 
i.  e.  imique,  outre,  odd,  absurd,  nonsensical 
or  ridicidous,  had  he  chosen,  but  that  being 
a  man  of  honesty,  and  having  some  reve- 
rence for  the  leammg  of  thinkiDg,  he  has 
endeavored  to  study  his  subject  vrith  the 
assistance  of  other  students,  and  then  to 
travel  on  with  them  in  the  great  highway 
of  wisdom.  It  is  the  faUe  originality  then 
which  he  has  studied  to  avoid,  that  which 
mistakes  Deviation  for  Progress,  and  self- 
illumination  for  general  enlightenment.  In 
this  sense  only  can  he  say  of  himself  with 
truth  that  he  has  studied  to  avoid  origin- 
ality. 

But  if  going  ahead  in  the  right  path  of 
thought,  that  which  runs  parallel  with 
what  men  understand  by  common  sense, 
in  a  peculiar  characteristic  fashion,  be  true 
originality,  then  Mr.  Hudson  has  tried  to 
be  original,  and  has  succeeded.  He  is 
consciously  peculiar  in  his  thought  and 
expression,  more  from  a  natural  idiosyn- 
ci'asy  than  because  he  intends  to  be  strange. 
He  writes  antitheses,  and  makes  points,  and 
scatters  shot  here  and  there,  because  he  is 
a  wit.  He  is  full  of  individuality  both  in 
style  and  thought ;  but  in  the  general, 
though  many  of  his  traits  as  author  are 
against  good  usage,  he  is  on  the  right  side, 
the  old,  true  side,  the  side  of  honesty  and 
sincerity.  He  is  neither  a  Weeper  nor  a 
Seeker.  He  does  not  bear  his  candle  aloft 
and  cry,  "  Behold  the  sun !"  he  merely  lets 
it  so  shine  that  men  may  see  his  good  works. 

With  our  Progressing  friends  Mr.  Hud- 
son is  not  a  particMiar  iavoi\l&\  \Itie^  ^oxioX* 
consider  him  a  **  periect  ^et^oxv^     '^Vv 
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queslioQ  respecting  his  ongioaliLy,  which 
thej  were  ihe  first  to  raise,  anords  a  curious 
instance  by  which  to  observe  a  chanivt'H'- 
islic  motion  of  the  advancing  Mind,  Mr. 
Hudson  has  made  a  fi'cc  and  gunerally  a 
fiiir  use  of  the  thoughts  of  other  writers  on 
tihukspCEire ;  in  a  few  instances,  one  of 
which  we  shall  extract,  it  seeras  that  he 
liiia,  instead  of  quoting,  gjren  the  thoughts 
of  others  in  his  own  language.  This  could 
not  liave  been  intended  for  pliigiiirism,  since 
those  thoughts  haie  now  become  so  oom- 
nion  that  tnere  could  have  been  no  feloni- 
ous intent ;  still  it  was  unnecessary,  and  is 
a  blemish. 

Not  relishing,  when  these  lectures  were 
delivered,  tlie  blunt  sense  and  pointed  sar- 
casm which  characterise  almost  every  para- 
graph of  Mr,  Hudson's  writing,  and  make 
It  pery  original — the  advancing  Mind,  or 
mther  some  of  those  nameless  persons 
to  whom  he  frequently  al hi dei*  os"sonie 
people,"  fastened  apon  these  instances, 
and  pronounced  him  a  mere  laborious 
oompder.  We  did  not  hear  the  lectures, 
but  remember  seeing  them  spoken  of  in 
that  wise  in  sundry  newspapers,  by  individ- 
ujils  as  iDferior  to  him  in  wit,  good  taste, 
scholarship,  and  industrj-,  as  superior  to 
liiin  in  the  wisdom  which  is  buiii  of  con- 
ci'il,  and  is  engendered  by  funning  llic  in- 
ward light. 

Now,  since  his  book  has  appeared,  and 
it  lias  been  seen  that  he  professed  to  have 
studied  to  be  un-original,  in  thuir  sense 
only,  ihcy  liiive  been  rather  taken  aback ; 
they  have  been  obliged  at  least  to  com- 
mend his  prudence.  They  imply  (we  have 
Tsad  thus  in  a  newspaper  notice)  that  as 
he  waa  accused  of  wanting  originality,  he 
has  now  very  adroilly  met  that  objection 
by  confessing  it  was  intentional. 

All  tills  while  the  progressing  Mind, 
"  some  people,"  must  be  as  perfectly  aware 
as  he  is  himself,  that  be  is  truly  one  of  the 
most  original  writers  that  has  for  a  long 
while  come  before  the  public.  His  stylo 
is  quite  peculiar;  no  one  else  has  ever 
written  it.  His  course  of  thought  is  like 
that  of  no  other  mind  which  had  contrib- 
uted to  enrich  our  literature ;  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful spray  of  innumerable  little  jets  of  wit. 
-As  for  what  he  has  borrowed  from  other 
i,  he  has  Borcmo4e\\ed\i\ii\.\iCinQ\ii 


as  his  own.  Except  in  the  Instancct  al- 
luded to,  which  though  in  bod  tast«  cvuld 
not  have  been  written  to  mislead,  there  U 
no  charge  which  could  be  brought  against 
these  lectures  with  less  foundation  in  truth 
than  that  of  wanting  ori^nality. 

Yet  such  is  the  nature  of  the  mmtnl 
progression  of  the  "  some  people"  afoiv- 
said,  that  they  cannot  be  brought  to  admit 
aught  which  tends  to  lessen  them  in  their 
own  esteem.  Sometlilng  must  be  s&id 
against  Mr.  Hudson,  because  he  docs  not 
subscribe  to  the  Harbinger ;  but  bii  pi- 
quant sallies  are  too  cutting  not  to  be  M- 
knowledged  to  have  some  force  ;  the  diift 
then  is,  to  pretend  to  feel  no  smarl,  md 
assuming  a  high  level  of  "  self-reapecl,"  to 
accuse  bim  of  want  of  originality.  TUt  i» 
especially  the  moc/ut  operandi   of  "wok 

Eeople,"  the  imitators  of  Mr.  Emenoami 
ord  NoKoo,  who  are  perpetually  *'w«il- 
ing  out "  in  our  newspapers  and  autgauM. 
Lacking  utterly  all  bacJs  of  good  wmat, 
and  all  respect  for  study,  they  oru  in  oiii 
lierature  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  Deo- 
ocratic  party  in  our  politics — only,  thtab 
to  the  mighty  dead  who  repose  b  our 
libraries,  to  the  nobler  qaatitiea  o(  the  ht- 
man  soul,  and  to  the  chivalry  of  such  nl- 
iirous  knight- erra Ills  as  Mr.  lludsun.  ihv-f 
are  not  quite  so  formidable.  Ydt  a\a  0*11 
part,  wc  are  so  much  disposed  to  tnut  ii 
the  natural  vigor  of  the  understanding,  dm 
we  look  upon  the  vagaries  of  thesr  pio' 
gressives  as  mere  harmless  manifcstsUiSi 
of  weakness  that  will  always  be  shoKiR; 
itself  in  some  form  or  other  ;  we  as  litdc 
think  of  allowing  transcendentalism  to  dis- 
turb our  repose  as  Mormooism  ;  we  Mj 
all  attempts  to  be  drawn  into  seriously  di^ 
polling  any  such  momentous  Nonsense  lb( 
is  always  obscuring  the  air  of  the  sonL  b 
is  nothing  but  fog ;  though  ata  distaocct 
looms  heavy,  and  seems  to  envelop  •! 
things  in  Cimmerian  gloom,  yet,  if  we  nft 
boldly  on,  we  have  always  a  clear  tpf 
around  ua.  We  believe  in  Bigotiy :  il* 
ignorant  are  to  be  pitied  and  benctvkUlT 
instructed,  not  contended  with.  ITit:  Piw 
method  of  treating  the  insane  should  h 
extended  to  many  other  infirmities.  Slit 
when  boys  have  behaved  very  badly  •■ 
deed,  not  studied  well,  but  relied  on  lfc>> 
carry  thcia  through,  andbM 


of  ilia  ianej  that  he  has  a  rig\it  to  'voss  \\.\  vi\a^e'Oiiw-s-im.,asfl»inMi!^iiad.< 
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sion,  because  he  ha$  done  it.      ''Some  ■ 

People"  have  fared  hardly  under  his  hands ;  \ 

he  has  shown  them  up  and  made  them  i 

ridiculous.     He  has  "  settled  with  them."  ■ 

The  manner  in  which  he  has  done  this  \ 

is  so  delightful,  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  > 
giWng  a  few  examples  before   speaking 
of  his  merit  as  a  Shakspeare  critic. 

"  Many  think  Shakspeare^s  female  charac- 
ters inferior  to  his  characters  of  men.  Doubt-  i 
less,  in  some  respects,  they  are  so  ;  they  would  \ 
not  be  female  characters  if  they  were  not :  but 
then  in  other  respects  they  arc  superior ;  they  -: 
are  inferior  in  the  same  sort  as  woman  is  infe-  > 
nor  to  man ;  and  they  are  superior  in  the  same 
sort  as  she  is  superior  to  him.  llie  "peoyile  in 
question  probably  cannot  see  how  woman  can  ' 
equal  man,  without  becoming  man,  or  how  she 
can  differ  from  him  without  being  inferior  to 
him.  In  other  words,  equality  with  them  in- 
volves identity,  and  is  Uiereiore  incompatible  . 
with  subordination,  and  runs  directly  into  substi- 
tution ;  and  such,  in  tnuh,  is  the  kind  of  equality 
which  has  been  of  late  so  frequently  and  so 
excruciatingly  inculcated  upon  us.  On  this 
ground,  woman  cannot  bo  made  equal  with 
man,  except  by  unsexing  and  unsphering  her; 
— a  thing  which  Shakspeare  was  just  as  far 
from  doing  as  nature  is.  To  say,  then,  that 
Shakspcare^s  women,  according  to  this  view 
of  the  matter,  arc  inferior  to  his  men,  is  merely 
to  say  that  tliey  are  women,  as  they  ouorlit  to 
be,  and  not  men,  as  he  meant  they  should  not 
be,  and  as  we  have  reason  to  rejoice  that  they 
are  not.  The  truth  is,  Shakspeare  knew  very 
well  (and  it  is  a  pity  smne  people  do  not  learn 
the  same  thing  from  him  or  some  other  source) 
that  equality  and  diversity  do  by  no  means  ne- 
cessarily exclude  one  another ;  and  that  con- 
sequently, the  sexes  can  stand  or  sit  on  tlie 
same  level  without  standini;  in  each  otlier's 
shoes,  or  sitting  in  each  other's  seats.  If, 
indeed,  he  had  not  known  this,  he  could  not 
have  given  us  characters  of  either  sex,  but  only 
wretched  and  disgusting  medlies  and  carica- 
tures of  both,  such  as  some  veoplc^  it  is  thought, 
are  in  danger  of  becoming.' 

If  one  of  the  tenets  of  the  faith  in  which 
all  sound  orthodox  Xew  Enghinders  are 
educated,   be   true   in  proportion    to   the 
hearty  and  frequent  zeal  with  which  it  is 
inculcated   from    the   pulpits  of    country 
churches — if  it  be  actiuilly  to  be  believed 
a  principal  ingredient  in  the  perfect  bliss 
of  heaven,  that  the  saints  shall  behold  and 
enjoy  the  just  punishment  of  the  ^.tvoiVj 
impenitent— -hen  vic,  awvi,  M   ^^  xdveXavisi, 
not,  a  large  maiorily  ol  out  xe5v.^fera»,  Twa: 
derive  great  comiott,  itoin  \\\\s  c^o\»Nac 
The  lively  lelisli  V\l\i  ^\iie\i  v?^  e.Qo\J 


there  is  a  degree  of  pleasure  in  beholding 
them  "  settled  with/  not  at  all  incompati- 
ble with  a  kind  and  forgiving  spirit. 

The  providence  of  lleaven  graciously 
raises  up  from  time  to  time  men  who  seem 
especially  commissioned  to  correct  certain 
special  errors.  Thus  Howard  the  philan- 
thropist had  a  "mission"  to  reform  the 
English  prisons,  and  Father  Mathew  was 
lately  moved  to  stay  the  plague  of  drunk- 
enness in  Ireland.  Mr.  Hudson,  though  he 
has  not  probably  been  aware  of  it,  is  as 
signal  an  instance  as  either  of  these.  He 
was  sent  forth  into  New  England  to  over- 
throw and  utterly  demolish  the  vanity  of 
that  class  of  speculators,  whom  he  and  we, 
for  want  of  a  more  specific  title,  have  des- 
ignated as  "some  people" — which  must 
be  understood  as  including  all  that  class, 
whether  transcenden talis t  or  orthodox,  who 
think  that  they  know  Something  when  in 
truth  they  do  not.  This  is  a  class  so 
abounding  in  New  England  that  it  has  been 
supposed  by  many  to  originate  in  a  sort  of 
aftergrowth  or  second  edition  of  the  ancient 
puritanical  Pride,  which  made  the  essence 
of  all  piety  to  consist  in  a  state  of  mind 
expressible  by  the  formula,  "  I  am  holier 
than  thou !"  This  pride,  now  that  creeds 
have  changed,  develops  itself  in  various 
shapes,  in  philanthropy,  literature,  morals, 
divinity,  and  the  hke  ;  but  in  essence  it 
is  the  same  old  self-adoration.  Others, 
among  whom,  for  the  sake  of  several  of 
the  earliest  names  in  the  Plymouth  colony, 
we  should  desire  to  be  numbered,  refer 
this  pride  to  a  source  further  back  than 
the  Puritans,  who  they  think  were  upon 
the  whole  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning ;  they  rather  consider  it  only  a  new 
modification  of  the  original  Adam,  shapen 
and  colored  by  the  peculiarities  of  New 
England  character  and  education.  Be  that 
OS  it  may,  Mr.  Hudson  was  evidently  sent 
forth  against  this  pride,  from  whatever 
source  it  sprung.  One  may  see  the  im- 
pulse operating  uj)on  him  from  the  outset. 
\Vhat  else  could  induce  a  young  man, 
without  a  literary  name,  to  prepare  lectures 
on  Shakspeare,  and  go  about  to  deliver 
them  ?  But  the  reality  of  his  commission 
id  most  irrefragably  asserted,  after  the 
fashion  of  most  special  providences,  by 
what  he  has  accomplished.  We  are  bound 
to  believe  Ujbc  he  was  sent  forth  to  punc- 
ture  pride  and  let  the  wind  out  of  preten- 


he  fell.  For  ihe  Bentimcntaliet  Ir  oim  who 
tliinks  he  has  very  fine  feelings,  nnd  nunat 
evorybodf  shall  know  it;  he  thercroiv  puta  hia 
feelings  on  Ihe  oulaide,  dresses  lumwir  in  itieoi, 
and  BO  goea  about  uillin?  on  all  to  Abserrr  anj 
admire  them ;  all  of  which,  by  the  way,  it 
\e  the  verv  lowest  and  ineaiie«(  forms  of 
conceit  and  Eelfishno^s." 

But  in  the  following  our  author  girw 
one  of  the  surest  proofs  of  the  authenti- 
city of  his  mission.  He  is  not  here  de- 
picting "  some  people "  from  a  fuicied 
vision  in  his  mind,  bat  is  evidently  drawing 
from  life. 

Greiit  novelists  have  Eometimes  been 
accused  of  putting  Rctual  hving  character 
into  their  tales,  and  clergymen  often  ex- 
pound the  sacred  text.  vilJiout  being  awan 
of  it,  in  so  forcible  and  applicable  a  manofr  i 
that  conscience-burdened  hearcTs  constnn  . 

a  personal  insult :  it  would  not  be  tt 
all  surprising  if  Mr.  Hudson  was  accuW 
of  having  had  in  his  eye  when  wtitiDg 
what  is  below,  certain  particular  indirido- 
als — men  and  women — especiitlly  nonwh 
resident  not  mure  tlian  five  hundred  ud. 
fifty-five  thousand  miles  from  tlw  capild 
of  Uassachusetts.  Wa  b&v  it  would  u4 
be  surprising  if  he  were  to  be  thus  aocian 
— not  that  the  reader  ia  at  liberty  to  under- 
stnnd  that  auch  is  our  own  opinion,  lot 
there  are  "  beautiful  spirits"  in  New  Yott 
OS  well  as  Boston,  and  we  do  not  kno«  any 
of  them. ;  only  this  we  say,  and  say  it 
boldly  :  we  should  not  wonder  if  Mr.  Bad- 
son  were  accused  of  having  had  individoah 
living  somewhere  or  other,  distinctlv  precnl 
in  his  mind  while  he  was  putting  thtf  par- 
agrapb  on  paper : — 

"  Tt  is  by  gilding  or  varnishing  over  impBri^ 
with  the  supcrfiCLat  graces  of  style  and  m^ 
meni,  by  wrapping  up  poison  in  an  enveiof  if 
honey,  so  that  it  may  steal  a  passage  into  At 
mind  without  offending  the  taste  or  aisnu^ 
Iho  moral  aontiiiela  of  the  heart, — it  is  in  ita 
way  that  death  is  conveyed  into  the  tyuemlr- 
a.  thing  which  no  man  wna  ever  fartW  fM 
doing  than  Shakspeare  :  if  we  wish  tonai 
done  in  perfection,  we  had  better  n  U  ih 
pages  of  Bvron  and  Bulwer;  who  in  laM 
discover  no  little  fondness  for  delineating  uf^ 
generous  maguammons  villains;  genUci*'' 
ble,  sentimental  cut-throat«, — in  x  word,  i«* 
sugared  over.  Vet  it  is  queetionable  •)>•> 
Of  all  men,  therefore,  Shafe^wHU.&^T-  l  even  these,  bad  aa  ihey  are,  are  so  bad  ■•• 
hapn  the  least  a  wntimentaVisl',  rt.TOveTiWav».\\\\a\ETO\^oi\>.'v\aos^n«iPtwice,  soroncliiD' 

Ki-eal  the  truth  and  beauW  ot  his  twAwgaA-'rv^iv  *«  wf «  'WKAA  Bjifl*'  ^ti» 
n(y  to  reveal  the  truth  wii  te»tt^^  -flVivdn  \  ■«'uwft  &e  W**  <&  vMmi,vVi  ■«».■».•.■ 


plate  the  fate  of  "  some  people,"  cannot 
arise  from  a  sinful  maUce,  for  we  are  con- 
scious of  the  kindest  feelings  towards  them, 
and  hope  this  wiU  do  them  good ;  we  are 
at  liberty  to  consider  it,  therefore,  a  faint 
foretaste  of  the  eternal  fruition  which  is 
to  reward  the  good  hereafter.  Let  lu  then 
enjoy  it  in  a  proper  manner,  with  gratefud- 
r  author  for  his  truth,  and  thnnk- 
fulness  to  Heaven  for  raising  up  so  doughty 
a  defender  of  common  sense. 

"  Polonius  is  virtuous  inasmuch  as  he  keeps 
below  vice,  (for  there  is  h  place  down  there  and 
ic  pcoj^  in  it ;)  is  lionest,  because  he  thinks 
honesty  to  be  the  best  policy. — a  maxim  which, 
by  the  way,  is  far  from  being  universally  true ; 
for  honerty  Bometimes  carries  people  to  the 
stake,  {queer  policy  that ;)  and  periiaps  it  would 
carry  more  of  na  to  the  stake,  if  we  had  it ; 
if  it  did  not  carry  us  lo  the  stake,  it  might 
carry  ua  to  poverty,  and  that,  lome  people  think, 
'is  the  next  thing  to  the  stake." 

AgMu  :— 

"  The  reason,  therefore,  why  some  men  aee 
nothing  valuable  in  nature  but  cornfields  and 
cotton-plantations,  is,  they  have  none  but  corn- 
eating  and  cotton- wearing  ^uitiea  to  view 
her  with.  To  aach  men  nittDre  ia,  properly 
speaking,  no  nature  at  alt,  but  only  a  sort  of 
huge  machine,  put  in  motion  by  some  omnipo- 
tent diHgram,  to  mnnufaclnre  useful  articles 
and  agreeable  sonsalionB  for  them." 

In  the  following  instance  the  phrase  is  a 
"    varied,  but  it  is  sufficiently  plain  who 
tended ; — 


litlh 


"  The  fashions  of  that  age  may  seem  foolish 
and  sQi'ctcd  enough  to  us,  and  uur^  may  aceni 
equally  bo  two  hundred  years  hence.  Perhaps 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  thsise  people  who  look 
no  deeper  than  dross,  either  of  body  or  minil, 
and  who  make  it  their  being's  end  and  aim  to 
wear  clothes,  and  look  sleek,  and  be  fashiona- 
ble, are  always  thinking  that  human  improve- 
menl  is  now  m  its  quickest  march,  and  thai  the 
present  has  first  exemplified  the  perfection  of 


In  the  following  no  people  arc  alluded 
to  but  sentimentalasts  ;  yet  they  are  inclu- 
ded imder  the  generic  "some  people," 
and  form  a  very  considerable  class.  What 
is  said  will  apply  admirably  to  the  ideal 
transcendental  Poet : — 
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evaded  bj  limulation  of  virtne  >■  inverted  by 
consccratimi  of  vice,  nnil  where  debauchery  a 
argued  for  on  principles  of  reason,  and  religion 
itself,  the  sacred  law  of  love,  is  nived  ia  behalf 
of  lewdness  and  luaL  The  truth  la,  there  are 
tome  jieupte  whose  molality  seems  to  be  all  ia 
their  ears ;    who  cannot  bear  to  have  things 


and  land  to  come  at  them,  provided  thev  can 
have  them  dressed  in  clean  words ;  ana  who 
are  never  contented  unlesE  they  have  aome- 
tbing  whereby  to  persuade  Ehemsclves  that  they 
are  serving  God  while  Indulging  their  luUs." 

We  do  not  feci  ns  if  this  needed  any 
comment.  Indeed,  at  present,  it  is  not 
apparent  that  anything  remains  to  be  Baid 
upon  the  subject. 

In  another  instance  the  social  reformers, 
a  very  presumptuous  and  Ignorant  species 
of  "some  people,"  are  dealt  with  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Whether  from  a  faalt  in  himself  or  in  the 

pnUie  for  whom  be  wrote,  it  ia  a  remarkable 

Uct,  that  Shakspeare  never  attempts  to  show 

E     his  respect  for  religion  and  law  by  reviling 

ministers  and  migiatrates ;  nor  was  ho  so  scrU' 

3     polously  jnst  anacharituble  as  to  represent  all 

E     poor  men  as  wise,  tsmpcralc,  honest,  and  un- 

~     fortunate,  and  all  rich  men  as  cheaters,  extor- 

tiooerx,  and  seuaualists:  In  a  word,  he  was  not 

=     SDenlightenedsndsanclilicdaa  to  identify  social 

with  moral  distinctions ;  he  therefore  found,  or 

"".    perhaps   fancied,  something  beHides  virtue  in 

J     novels,  and  something  besides  vice  in  palaces ; 

~     priests  were  not  all  villains,  princes  were  not 

~,    all  dunces,  criminals  were  not  all  heroes,  beg- 

I*    gars  were  not  all  saints,  with  him.     Which 

-'    will  probably  account  for  certain  sneers  and 

~-   censures  wliich  have  Utely  been  cast  upon  him, 

— .    as  not  being  a  reformer,  but  as  being  content 

^;   to  let  thini;s  remain  as  he  found  ihcm ;  as  giving 

no  'prophecy'  of   'a  good  time  coming,'  nor 

making  any  efforts  to  bring  It  about;  In  other 

,_.  words,  that  he  did  not  palronizs  Providence, 

.   .  nor  try  to  rectify  tlic  moral  government  of  the 

'_—  universe,  so  that  all  men,  and  especially  all 

^^  reformers,  should  be  immediately  rewarded  nc- 

cording    to   their    deserts,  tbciiiac'lvca    being 

jodges." 

~_  One  other  instance  shall  suffice  for  a 
^  view  of  Mr.  Hudson's  manner  when  speak- 
-  btg  directly  in  hb  missionary  character : — 
'^  *'  Vet  mme  appear  to  think  that  Sliakspeare, 
*  Ixreliffious  himself,  could  not  delineate  or 
'pVaceivo  truly  religious  characters;  probably 
jHL«»n»e  his  persona  do  not  take  sides  on  the 
? ^nilKluaticnlai  controversy;'  thoir  faiih  al- 
^^VaT>  showing  itself  in  works,  not  in  irords, 
^|J  their  piet^  eoatating  ia  doing  right,  nol  io 


If  "  some  people,"  who  will  read  these 
lectures,  do  not  have  their  eyes  opened  by   j 
these  and  similar  passages,  then,  to  use  '; 
our  author's  phrase,  they  may  be  given 
over  as  "  spoiled  eggs."     The  truth  seines   ; 
out  of  them  so  clearly  that  there  is  no    . 
mbtaking  it   without  intentionslly    shut-    : 
ting  the  eyes.     "Some  people  "  can  talk, 
and   twist,  and  shift, — they  always  could    ' 
and  will,  which  is  the  reason  wliy  it  is  a 
waste  of  time  to  argue  with  them ;  their 
very  nature  and  essence  includes  a  want  of 
rev(*«nce  for  God  or  man,  and  hence  it  is    ' 
their  religion  never  to  stop  talking,  never 
to  be  put  down,  never  to  confess  them- 
selves wrong.      But  this   plain   showing 
of  them  up  must  do  much  to  dash  even 
their  effrontery,  (we  refer  particularly  ta    ' 
the  transcendental  progresdvcs  and  social 
reformers.) 

Walking  down  Broadway  on  one  of 
those  evenmgs  when  the  lamplighters  are 
instructed  to  presume  the  existence  of  a 
moon  in  defiance  of  the  senses,  an  individ- 
ual might  accost  one  thus  :  "  Sir,  wishing 
to  afford  you  an  tmusual  gratification,  I 
take  the  hberty  of  walking  by  your  side. 
You  are  now  conversing  with  u  person  who 
was  for  a  long  time  at  the  head  of  one  of 
the  greatest  nations  ia  the  world.  I  am 
his  late  majesty,  Louis  Philippe,  ex-King  of 
France,  in  disguise."  This  might  be  a 
plan  to  delude  one's  vanity,  while  picking 
his  pocket.  But  if  there  was  an  individu^ 
on  thti  roof  of  tlie  Museum,  sending  every 
now  and  then  upon  the  obscured  throng 
of  passengers,  those  strong  rays  of  the 
Dnimmond  light  which  seem  almast  sen- 
sible to  feeling,  the  cheat  is  not  one  which 
would  be  likely  to  be  attempted.  Tlie 
perBoa  addressed  would  turn  to  the  face 
of  the  accostcr,  would  sec  nt  once  that  he 
I  lacked  tlic  mnssy  features  of  the  ex-king, 
and  would  then  tell  him  to  go  about  bis 
business,  for  that  he  desired  none  of  bis 
society. 

Just  so  with  "some  people,"  these  pro- 
fessors of  Everything ;  they  meet  us  in  the 
crowd  and  affect  to  be  so  many  Flatos, 
Homers  and  Lycurguscs  ;  they  aftlict  ex- 
ceedingly many  honest  persons  who  lack 
strength  of  mind  to  shake  them  off,  and 
who  thus  fall  into  thcBmotaTia-wtTwv^SXieni. 
according  to  the'ittoWy.    'Rm^.ivo^  coTnes 
Mr,  Hui&on,  and  bcgina  tuTittn^  V^  §i\v(i 
spearc  lecturo  Drummoud  >i^l — ^^lecw 
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as  the  man  does  oa  the  Museum.  The 
honest  persoas  turn  upon  the  pseudo-phi- 
losophers who  bore  them,  and  they  perceive 
only  "  some  people" — some  very  silly  peo- 

filo — frequently  fantastically  dressed,  with 
ong  hiur,  and  the  natural  position  of  their 
under  garments  reversed.  The  philoso- 
phers abo  become  conscious  that  their  cha- 
racter is  known  to  be  assumed,  and  cannot 
be  suEt^ed;  if  they  were  not  before 
aware  of  this,  the  strong  beams  of  truth 
make  them  so  now,  and  those  among  them 
who  have  sincerely  erred  will  encourage 

But  many  of  thero  will  persist  in  their 
claims  with  the  same  pertinacity  in  the 
focis  of  truth  and  common  sense,  as  though 
they  were  on  the  best  of  terms  with  those 
all-powerful  allies.  Just  like  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  to  which  we  have  already 
compared  them,  their  object  is  not  so 
much  the  asserting  and  supporting  truth, 
as  the  gaining  and  retaining  power. 

It  is  the  instinct  of  a  radical,  no  less  in 
philosophy  and  letters  than  in  politics,  to 
be  noisy.    He  cannot  bear  that  there  should 
be  Any  finer  or  nobler  being  than  his  own. 
He  cannot  understand  poetry  or  art,  and 
his  presence  takes  away  from  the  enjoy- 
mi^Dt  «f  either.     He  is  fond  of  argiimeul, 
because  in  it  he  can  always  talk,  imd  al- 
ways have  the  last  word.     If  you  pin  liim 
to  a  point  he  grins  and  avoids  it.     He  will 
not  permit  the  eiistenco  of  any  elevated 
Elate  of  feeling  in  his  friends.     He  is  ei-er 
manilesling  a  disposition  to  laugh  at  whut 
he  cannot  enter  into  or  Uft  himself  up  to. 
He  will  keep  to  the  letter  of  courtesy  while 
I   he  violates  its  spirit.     He  wears  upon  the 
nerves,  and  requires  to  be  held  off  at  arm's 
I  length.      Obedience,  deference,  modesty, 
politeness  even,  are  virtues  he  docs  not 
practice.     He  is  one,  m  short,  to  whom,  if 
one  wishes  to  do  any  good,  he  must  put  on 
I   dignity  and  curry  it  towards  him  uuthorita- 
j    tivejy — a  painful  effort  for  sensitive  ner\-C8. 
For  our  own  port,  we  are  glad  to  avoid 
'    theinimediBtecoQtactof  this  sort  of  people. 
I    They  annoy  us  to  the  verge  of  distraction. 
I    We  prefer  to  let  our  light  shine  upon  them 
.    from  a  distance,  and  to  obey  the  natural 
I   impulses  of  benevolence  rather  by  laboring 
I    for  their  good  througji  intelligent  readers. 
Hence  we  hear  no  transcendental  or  ultra 
orthodox  conversation ;  the  only  Kouricrite 
friend  wc  have  is — jea,  he  la  aa^unaci  of 


the  folly,  though  of  course  he  does  not  own 
it.  Why  sUouid  we  go  down  and  vex  our- 
selves with  thoughts  and  questions  which  ' 
lie  in  a  region  where  all  sensible  thinkers 
are  absolutely  omniscient?  If,  when  wo 
are  walking  up  Broadway,  (to  use  om  ■' 
former  comparison,)  a.  man  comes  up  wh(»->| 
tells  us  there  are  three  hundred  lamp  po«*'| 
between  the  Astor  House  and  Canftl  street^l 
and  that,  thert/ore,  we  must  bolicre  in  th»<t 
speedy  restoration  of  the  Jews,  we  are  not 
bound,  unless  by  some  very  recent  statute, 
to  refute  tho  proposition.  The  individDsI  | 
who  wishes  to  entertwn  us  with  such  speeu-  ' 
lations  puts  himself  in  a  state  of  ^ati  in-  ' 
sanity.  He  is  no  prophet,  such  a  man,  bnl  [ 
an  auger,  and  his  conversation  is  wn  unpro-  i, 
Stable  bore. 

If  he  intended  to  amuse  us,  or  If  lie  W  I 
to  communicate,  or  de^rcd  to  leam  aught  A 
of  us,  that  would  be  another  affair.  If  for  || 
instance,  in  passing  the  newKtiss  parenmt, 
one  should  caU  our  attention  to  it  as  a  fina 
example  of  the  rutin  urbt,  (eren  /Aof  might 
be  endured,)  or  if  one  stopped  us  merrly 
to  ask  the  nay  to  such  a  street,  or  to  in- 
form us  tliat  we  had  dropped  a  glove— 
anvthing,  no  matter  what,  aava  vXUt  i»n 
pionesti,  would  be  talera,ble.  Bitt  we  a^* 
not,  with  due  courtesy  to  "  some  people." 
can  not  devote  our  lime  to  nonsen.'te.  Tlifir 
conversation  and  writing,  therefore,  hxn 
long  ceased  to  appear  to  us  worth  ansva- 
ing,  or,  for  its  own  sake,  even  noticing. 

But  Mr.  Hudson,  and  this  is  osote 
proof  of  his  mission,  is  still  annoyed  If 
"some  people,"  and  delights  to  perpi»iiN 
confound  them.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  te 
mind  to  see  things  minutely  in  det^  flii 
Drummond  light  illuminates  wiih  exixtt 
ing  clearness  whatever  point  he  luiw  i 
towards ;  but  he  is  not,  and  tbw  oaj  U 
said  without  disparagement,  since  therein 
so  few  such  in  the  world,  a  great  6iii 
beacon  like  Coleridge,  who  inxdial«i  ■ 
once  the  broad  horizon. 

Or,  to  speak  in  another  figure,  be  i>  <M 
who,  in  writing,  does  not  bear  him' 
away  on  the  wings  of  emotion,  oivSMJIf 
the  great  vision  of  an  entire  effect,  bntW 
moves  laboriously,  fettered  by  the  dcan^ 
being  effective  in  every  sentence,  uid  If 
the  intensity  with  which  he  sees  the  in^ 
diate  points  that  arise  in  his  treatoKd" 
his  subject.  His  sight  is  keen,  but  A*' 
the  ground ;  he  detects  weeds  araoig  ' 
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era,  and  wherever  he  does  so  they  Are  Buro 
to  come  out ;  higher  up  he  could  not  do 
this  so  wel!,  but  would  see  wider  tand- 
Bcapes.  Little  men  and  little  thoughts  vex 
and  stop  him.  A  capital  marksman,  he 
kills  hundreds  of  squirrels,  coons,  foxes  and 
other  such  vermm,  when  if  he  would  not 
be  distracted  by  their  clamor,  but  would 
leave  the  bosh  and  take  to  the  open  prai- 
rie,  he  might  have  nobler  sport  with  grim 
white  wolves  and  bellowing  buffaloes. 

The  droll,  querulous  manner  in  which 

he  pops  away  at  all  sorts  of  iittle^niinded- 

ness,  under  the  head  of  "some  people,"  is 

very  diverting,  as  it  is  also  creditable  to  his 

skill.     He  is  the  terror  and  the  terrier  of 

knownothings.      He  will  not  have  them 

about  him.     He  exclaims  against  them, 

slaps  at  them,  and  flattens  scores  of  them 

.      at  every  stroke.     We  look  where  they  had 

been,  and  there  ia  nothing  to  be  seen  but 

^     an  antithesis  or  a  comparison. 

^      _    The  spirit  in  which  ho  attacks  nonsense 

^-   b  general  is,  as  he  probably  meant  it  to 

be,  highly  entertaining  in  its  quality  as  well 

;     U  suited  to  the  purpose.     He  docs  not  go 

..     into  great  passions  with  it,   but  in  just 

enough  little  ones  to  give  his  sarcasms 

heartiness  as  well  as  pleasunbiess,  and  so 

to  miikc  them  sting. 

"  VVc  slioiilil  naturally  presume,  inileed,  that 
(h  man  uniild  iinderRland  a  tliinir  in  proportion 
9.6  he  hnd  tiitidicd  it;  l)ut  herein  we  are  liable 
to  err ;  fur  critic  Bottom  plninly  understands  a 
Uiing  in  proportion  as  he  has  nut  studied  it:  in 
'iwbicti  rcfpcct  be  ha<t  certainly  had  more  imita- 
tors of  liile  years  thun  any  otlicr  (ireat  man 
■^rbose  name  and  fame  liavo  reachtd  us."' 

*'  A  straw  tiro  in  tlic  niglit  mny  bo  a  very 
^letly  thing;  bur  it  only  sets  people  lo  running 
^fter  it,  ana  then  dies  out  by  the  time  ibcy  get 
fttwrc,  thns  leavin;;  them  more  in  the  dark  than 
■  Uaey  were  before." 

The  tone  of  these,  and  n  hundred  other 
^aiccllL'iit  things  in  thn*e  lectures,  as  well 
nu  of  the  passages  above  quoted,  is  so  aniil- 
Orjous  to  thiit  of  another  worthy  personage, 
*Kat  one  cannot  help  fiincying  there  must 
•»^;  some  blood  relation  between  our  author 
^k43d  the  Nipper : — 

^  "  A  person  mny  tell  a  person  to  dive  off  a 
**»■  idp'  bead  foremost  into  five  and  forty  feet  of 
^^"•ter,  Mrs.  Richards,  but  a  person  may  be  \eTy 
^^fc*  from  diving." 

-  All  Uiese  peculiarities  make  him  just  the 

^^^B  b>  achieve  the  work  appointed  for  him 


of  antagonizing  and  exterminating  a  pecu- 
liar development  of  sentiraentalism. 

But  besides  his  missionary  labor,  he  has 
produced  in  these  volumes  the  best  hook 
on  Shakspeare  that  has  ever  been  given  to 
the  American  public.  He  has  so  much 
nationality  as  well  ns  individuality  that  his 
calculations  are  peculiarly  fitted  to  our 
meridian ;  he  sees  through  our  mind,  (being 
a  Yankee,)  and  has  aimed  at  it  so  well  that 
he  has  done  his  countrymen  a  senice  as 
well  as  himself  an  honor  in  what  he  has 
written.  He  would  not  desire  of  course 
to  be  compared  with  Coleridge  or  Lamb ; 
but  he  may  justly  congratulate  himself  on 
having  produced  what  will  have  much 
more  effect  than  their  criticisms  in  keeping 
Shakspeure  before  our  people — and  this 
too  not  by  lowering  his  subject,  but  in  a 
way  which  all  true  Shakspeariana  and 
honest  men  must  approve.  He  cannot 
lay  clum  to  a  very  high  degree  of  poeUc 
emotion ;  nor  has  he  that  sort  of  power 
which  flashes  on  the  mind's  eye  new  and 
abiding  views  of  ideal  characters.  But  he 
talks  about  them  in  a  way  that  must  inter- 
est readers,  cncounige  them  to  freedom 
and  clearness  of  thought,  and  strengthen 
them  against  all  manner  of  temptation  to 
hypocrisy  and  self-deception.  Though  ho 
has  exercised  his  wit  in  sarcasm,  where  it 
was  needed,  he  has  written  more  in  love 
than  to  punish.  He  is  evidently  st-If-re- 
liant  and  fearless,  but  he  has  reverence  for 
his  author,  and  designs  to  spread  a  true 
knowledge  of  him.  He  is  outright  and. 
frank ;  his  faults  are  therefore  pardonable, 
and  his  excellencies  not  accidental,  but  the 
result  of  the  sincere  labor  of  an  acute 
scholar. 

With  regard  to  the  sonnets  of  Shak- 
speare,  with  which  he  begins  his  lectures, 
we  think  it  best  to  differ  with  him  in  sup- 
posing, because  they  were  addressed  to  a 
Mr.  W.  H.  as  "  the  only  begetter  of  these 
ensuing  sonnets,"  that  therefore  the  ideal 
love,  or  fiiend,  celebrated  in  (liem,  was 
likely  to  have  been  WilUiim  Herbert,  Earl 
of  Pembroke.  That  he  or  some  actual 
person  is  meant  in  some  few  of  them,  is 
(|uite  prolwible  ;  in  the  one  wherein  Down- 
land  and  Spenser  are  mentioned,  for  exam- 
ple, the  poet  is  apostrophizing  some  living 
person.  Perhaps  in  the  composition  of 
others  he  may  have  had  actual  i^ersuv^  ^^t 
ritlen — images  fiom  w\niik  Vu  SieaSoftft 
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and  created  states  of  emotion  and  fancy, 
and  embodied  them  in  these  works  of  art. 
The  Bonnet  commencir^,  "  Those  pret- 
ty wrongs  that  liberty  commits,"  should 
have  been  from  a  wife  to  her  absent  hi 
band  ;  such  onea  as  "  When  in  disgrace,' 
or,  "  When  I  do  coimt  the  dock,"  are  from 
a  lover  to  his  mistres§.  The  whole  together 
appear  to  be  a  colluction  of  pieces  in  that 
form,  written  at  various  times,  and  in  di 
ferent  moods  of  mind.  Some  express 
proud  power,  others  sad  resolution,  tonde 
nes3,  regret,  hope,  love,  sorrow  ;  yel  all 
have  that  wonderful  condensation  and  pe- 
culiar freedom  of  language  which  mark 
them  as  the  production  of  the  same  great 
artist.  Perhaps  they  were  written  as 
studies,  and  Shakspeare  porsevered  in  using 
the  sonnet  form  as  the  most  purely  arUstic 
and  ditScult  of  any,  feeling  that  if  he  could 
attain  the  case  and  habit  of  symmetry 
necessary  to  bring  out  that  harmony  of 
emotion  and  expression  which  is  the  per- 
fection of  poetry,  while  compelling  his 
imagination  to  work  under  so  great  a  stress 
of  carefulness,  then  the  requirements  of 
ordinary  verse  would  leave  him  almost 
free.  Just  as  great  oomposera  of  moaic 
write  in  strict  fugued  counterpoint  ^11  tbey 

hiirmnny,  and  paint+irs  study  the  human 
faie  and  form  till  they  master  its  changes 
under  the  many  shades  of  expression  and 
elfyct. 

Fur  poetry  is  an  art,  and  its  forma  re- 
quire study  as  much  as  those  of  any  other 
arl.  The  poet's  emotion,  thought,  fancy, 
passion.  <fec.,  pass  out  from  him  under  the 
superintendence  of  his  judgment,  and  in 
a  .strict  Jorin,  of  which  he  is  perfectly 
conscious.  A  man  cannot  well  write  a 
sonnet  without  knowing  what  he  is  about. 
He  must  write  in  lome  form,  and  the  mas- 
tcjy  of  any  form  is  not  a  natural  and  ina- 
lienable attribute  of  humanity.  We  cannot 
"  gush  "  poetry,  as  is  evident  not  less  from 


•Mr.  Hudson  yuolealhus; 
Haply  1  Ihink  on  ihfc  :  and  Ihf  n  my 
la  liks  ihe  lark  al  break  of  d«y  apui 

mm  virih  uiid  aiaging  tiyaiDS  al  tieavea 

a  gBle. 

Our  LoDdoo  Edilion  of  Hailiti'a  Poew  has  i(— 

H«[.ly  I  ihink  on  ihef,— and  then  my  siste 
L  rke  to  ihd  Urk  m  brcuk  of  day  urining 
(From  sullpn  eanli)  tjiaga  hymns  al  hcavrnV  gale. 
Tbii  muit  be  the  true  read'tog. 


teachings  of  common    sense   wiUiBi,^j 
[1  from  the  lamentable  ftutnres  ti  late 


Odof< 


the 

the 

years  in  the  many  attempts 

us.     Good  poetry  requires  the  reason,  the 

taste,  and  the  int«llecl,  a^  well  as  the  bwi. 

the  fancy,  and  the  imagination.     Tbc  np- 

turesofsongand  rouMc  are  not  thoeeofnM^ 

It  would  seem  to  be  the  idea  with  a- 
superficial  class  of  thinkers,  that  even  ad*! 
mitting  the  neces»ty  of  a  study  of  da 
form  of  poetry,  the  poet  should,  at  tlM 
time  of  inspiration,  be  fible  to  furget  tba 
he  was  using  any  form,  and  should  Aiv  <i 
in  spontaneous  jets  of  musical  eloqocDce; 
and  that  poetry  so  written  would  be  nxn 
perfect  in  form  than  if  tbe  writer  shonU 
endeavor  conscientiously   to    cuufom  W 
rule.     In  other  words,  tfaev  would  hm  | 
him  study  his  rule  till  the  momefil  of  tf 
plication,  and  then  throw  it  a^ide  sadgt' 
by  the  pure  attat  ammi.     This,  it  W- 
to  us,  is  a  very  low  view  of  the  art, 
are  not  to  stndv  c*/are  artrm  but  li* 
cetare  arUm.     That  b.  we  should  not 
to  throw  aside  the  art  and  conceal  it 
not  using  it.  but  we  should  ende«m<lftM 
command  the  art,  with  bo  much  povoMA^ 
tbore  shall  be  a  aense  of  ei  '  ~ 

imparted  to  the  reader. 

Just  at  our  time,  when  "some  p^jJ'' 
arc  so  given  to  self- utterance,  so  rciiilj»| 
take  upon  themselves  the  feelbg  ihsl 
arc  great  artists,  when  they  are  m  ti^l 
artists  at  all,  it  is  well  to  insist  ontii  ~' 
tical  part  of  poetry.andtosayTWyl 
al  the  expense  of  being  styled  a  "i 
tionalist,'     "purist,"    or    wfaaterer 

nectar  of  conceit,  and   then  cipoM  A 
raptures  to  the  world.     They  an  til 
who  can  express  raised  states  of  th*  ^ 
experiable  by  all  mankind,  in  fomBiaf"^ 
to  those  states  ;  who  have  the  art " 
trol  themselves  and  beget  a  tcmpe 
the  very  tempest  and  whirlwind  of  HI 
who  express  not  themselves  but  wni 
think,  see,  and  hear,  in  that  way,  I 
they  are  impelled  to  it  by  a  m 

ipulse — a  feeling   not   ; 

for  fame  or  any  other  o 
but  of  a  strong  wish  to  eic«l  it 
partment,  and  a  noUoD  that  Ihcf  ^^fl 
will — by  study,  by  thought,  byair"^ 
compulsion  of  themselres  totlMli~*^ 
earnestly  did  the  iasiHred|i 
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lake  himself  worthy  of  the  title 
bert  Bums,  Poet!"  His  was  no  such 
ration  as  took  away  his  senses.  His 
musical,  most  melancholy  songs  were 
produced  by  a  mind  made  maudlin 
igh  a  contemplation  of  its  ovrn  charms, 
ras  too  delicate-minded  a  man  to  un- 
"  himself  and  "  think  out  'loud  "  before 
ountrymen.  We  gather  but  a  meagre 
int  of  his  persomil  history  from  his 

18. 

these  be  true  views  of  the  art  of 
tig  poetry,  then  they  afford  a  reason 
upposing  that  Sliakspeare  composed 
onnets  chiefly  as  exercises,  artistically 
ing  imaginary  conditions  within  him- 

and  producing  them  in  required 
!.     ITiere  is  no  necessity  for  believing 

to  liave  been  personally  intended  ; 
:d,  if  it  could  be  proved  that  they 

so,  it  would  tend  to  show  that  Shak- 
"6  was  not  only  himself,  but  compre- 
ed  Milton,  and  at  the  same  time  sang 
ative  wood -notes  wild  on  the  blos'my 
r  of  the  social  earth,  and  towered 
ig  tlie  stars  like  a  winged  messenger 
iaven  ;  it  would  make  him  the  artist 
mtrol  as  well  as  of  liberty,  and  force 

admire  the  power  of  an  imagination 
h  could  at  once  boar  its  possessor  to 
g^tcs  of  paradise,  and  gladden  the 
1  earth  with  smiles.  In  fine,  it  would 
J  the  musical  element  in  him  to  pre- 
nate  and  sustain  tlie  doscriptiN-e  and 
easoning  powers  in  such  a  way  that  he 
Id  seem  to  address  himself  to  others, 
eas  in  his  manifestation  of  liimself 
Igh  the  drama  he  appears  rapt  in 
implation  and  self-communion,  (not 
y,)  speaking  tc>  himself  alone — borne 
ird  in  his  Hight,  not  on  self-created 
DS,  or  bv  the  lire  and  strenfjth  of  his 
iy,  but  by  the  natural  loftiness  of  liis 

fore  proceeding  further  in  the  path  of 
fht  sugf^ested  by  these  observations, 
18  a  passage  from  Coleridge  which  it 
pessary  to  quote,  for  its  own  sake,  as 
«8  in  justice  to  Mr.  Hudson.  It  is 
Df  the  concluding  parjigniph  of  the 
il  analysis  of  the  Venus  and  Adonis 
•rfVcrece,  in  the  second  volume  of  the 
mpbia  Litcraria.  There  is  in  the  lat- 
m,  he  says  — 

If,  the  same  perfect  dominion,  often  domi- 
^  over  the  whole  world  of  language. 

'm»  II.   HO.  I.    VEW  BEBIES.  4 


What  then  shall  we  my?  even  this:  that 
Shakspeare,  no  mere  child  of  nature ;  no  auto- 
maton of  genius ;  no  passive  vehicle  of  inspira- 
tion possessed  by  the  spirit,  not  possessing  it ; 
first  studied  patiently,  meditated  aceply,  under- 
stood minutely,  till  knowledge,  become  habitual 
and  intuitive,  wedded  itself  to  his  habitual  feel- 
ings, and  at  length  gave  birth  to  that  stupendous 
power  by  which  he  stands  alone,  with  no  equal 
or  second  in  his  own  class ;  to  that  power  which 
seated  him  on  one  of  the  two  glory-ftniitten  sum- 
mits of  the  poetic  mountain,  with  Milton  as  liis 
compeer,  not  rival.  While  the  former  darts 
himself  forth,  and  passes  into  all  the  forms  of 
human  character  and  passion,  the  one  Proteus 
of  the  fire  and  the  flood ;  the  otlier  attracts  all 
forms  and  things  to  himself,  into  the  unity  of 
his  own  mEAL.  All  things  nnd  modes  of  action 
shape  themselves  anew  in  the  being  of  Milton  ; 
while  Shakspeare  becomes  all  things,  yet  for- 
ever remaining  himself.  O  what  great  men 
hast  thou  not  produced,  England  \  my  country ! 
truly  indeed — 

'  Must  we  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
Which  Shakspeare  spake ;  the  faith  and  morals 

hold 
Which  Milton  held:    in  everything  we  an 

sprung 
Of  earth  s  first  blood,  have  titles  manifold  !'  *' 

In  Mr.  Hudson's  chapter  on  Shak- 
speare's  perceptive  powers,  near  the  end, 
we  have  the  following : — 

*'  Herein  Shakspeare  difTors  aliogotlier  from 
Milton.  Milton  concentrates  all  tilings  into 
himself,  and  melts  them  down  into  his  t)wn  in- 
dividuality ;  Shaksp(*are  darts  himself  forth  int£) 
all  things,  and  melts  down  his  individuality  into 
theirs.  Kvrry  page  of  Milton's  writings  ex- 
hibits a  full-length  pi)rtniit  of  the  author;  tlie 
perfect  absence  of  Sliaks|)earc  from  his  ovrix 
pages,  makes  il  difilcult  for  us  to  conceive  of  a 
human  l)cinnr's  liavinj'  written  them.  The 
secret  of  this  probably  is,  Milton  had  nearly  all 
of  Sliakspcare's  imagination,  but  perhaps  not 
a  tillie  of  Shakspeare'a  vision.  The  former 
might  have  crenteil  a  thousand  characters,  ami 
all  would  have  Uhmi  but  mo<litications  of  him- 
self; the  latter  did  create  nearly  a  thousand, 
and  not  an  element  of  liimself  can  be  found  in 
one  of  them.  Thus  Milton  transforms  all  tlie 
objects  of  his  contemplation  into  himself,  wliiU? 
Shakspeare  transfonns  himself  into  whatever 
object  he  contemplates :  the  one  makes  us  seo 
his  own  image  in  all  things,  the  other  makes 
us  see  everything  but  his  own  image." 

And  the  chapter  concludes  as  follows : — 

"  With  most  authors  language  is  as  liard  and 
stiff  as  granite.    It  cornea  from  them  sh:  pei 
and  colored  exactly  as  they  find  it.    Instead  of 
governing  il,  they  are  governed  b>j  \\.\  W\eN 
shape  and  submit  their  minds  lo  \\b  \t\Q-«y\i^A^*^ 


funnt,  instesd  of  nicnilduig:  and  Bnbjpcting  It  to 
tJie  law  of  (hoir  minds.  It  is  therefore  thn 
lymnU  not  llie  wrvani  of  iheir  thoughts.    Bui 

wilti  Slialuponro,  langusge  became  bh  soft  and 
limber  as  water  at  the  fountain.  He  was  it« 
master,  nod  in  his  mind  it  obeyed  no  lawa,  for 
it  knew  none,  but  hii.  Wiihout  shape  or  color 
nf  its  own.  It  B«Eumeil  under  his  plastic  liand 
\lm  precise  ihape  and  color  of  hia  thoughts, 
VVorde  have  obeyed  titme  others  from  conven- 
ieuce,  they  olwyed  him  from  neceeaity.  Ue  is 
liie  true  Adam  of  English  literature :  both  things 
Mid  words  beard  and  Domeat  his  call,  the  formpr 
In  receive  nnmca,  the  huterio  be  given  to  tbein, 
}Ie  is  enougli  of  himself  lo  immorlalize  the 
Fnglieh  ton^e ;  ho  Ims  m:ide  it  as  im^rieha- 
bic  and  almost  ae  inimitable  aa  tiie  Greek. 
Weil  might  WonUwonh  say, 

'We  muBl  l>e  free,'"  &.c, 
Vfc  regret  that  Mr.  Hudson  should  hove 
used  Coleridga  so  freely  without  making 
an  flckno«'le3gmonl,  sidco  it  will  enable 
■■  sgrae  people,"  who  are  notUing  if  not 
cavilling,  to  cower  from  his  dovraright 
blows,  under  the  imputation  of  plagiaristn, 
and  thereby  elude  the  happy  possibility 
of  having  nonsense  fairly  cudgelled  out  of 
iheir  brtuna.  That  our  author  does  not 
intend  to  be  a  plagiarist,  will  bo  evident  to 
all  candid  perBona  who- read  his  book;  but 
we  shall  not  undertake  to  defend  him  for 
mich  an  cxtciiMun  tif  the-  ordinary  privilcijL' 
<if  quotation  as  he  has  here  introduced. 
CTen  though  tho  chapter  tlius  scr^■ed  up 
be  one  which  all  studenta  must  he  pre- 
Humod  to  have  almost  by  heart.  There  are 
several  other  instances  of  the  kind  in  his 
lecture.1,  for  which  the  expression  in  his 
dedication  of  a  strong  desire  to  add  "  the 
interest  of  novelty  to  any  noUons  so  old  ' 
and  true,  that  tiiey  are  in  danger  of  heing  ' 
forgotten,"  is  not  n  sufficient  eicuse. 
Whore  opinions  were  so  liteniUy  copied, 
the  authorities  should  have  been  cited,  as 
in  legal  decisions. 

But  to  return: — The  view  of  Coleridge 
in  the  extract  above  given,  arrives  at  the 
tame  distinction  with  that  we  were  about 
to  propose,  in  considering  Shakspearc  as 
line  rapt  in  contemplation  and  speaking 
cmllrcly  to  himself,  while  Milton  is  full  of 
an  earnest  purpose,  and  addresses  the 
world.  It  is  very  presumptuous  to  specu- 
late on  a  subject  which  has  been  made  so 
clear  by  one  of  the  most  profound  critics 
that  ever  wrote,  yet  as  oar  vievt  miv'j  Ve\^ 
«ome  readers  to  the  beiler  uniereViB.iiim'. 
at  hifi,  we  shall  not  wfthlioii  i^,. 


Our  theory  then  ia,  that  the 
tion  of  the  Shakspeare  problei 
found  in  the  cbnracler  of  Hat 
can  best  accotmt  for  hia  abilit 
himself  "  the  one  Proteaa  of  til 
the  flood,"  by  oonsidering  htm  to 
self  an  untdeal  Hamlet— one  wl^ 
thing  mode  to  think,  and  who  « 
of  reflection,  so  all-grasping  in  | 
and  GO  lofty  and  pure  in  beat 
could  never  be  moulded  by  th« 
a  desperate  earnest  creature,  ct 
attain  to  a  set  of  opmions,  but  r« 
serving  like  a  boy,  even  after  he  I 
through  and  settled  most  of  the  i 
lions  of  govemmont  and  morals  tl 
the  world  in  general.  In  short, 
man  who  lived  in  meditatioB. 
whenever  his  mind  waa  at  repoM 
cogitating  of  darling  purpoaos. 
ing  himself  with  vanity,  bat  nH 
pied  with  thick-coming  ideas,  u 
ing  pleasunibly  over  innumeivblc 
able  thoughts.  He  waa  one  i 
Hamlet,  hid  himself  from  himmU 
pletely  that  he  was  never  aanir 
own  oharactw,  and  only  knew  h 
one  c£  those  metaBclKrfy-apint*  <i 
the  devil  ia  "  very  potent.  Thw 
defined  thinkinit  in  hi.*:  lime,  afl' 
into  the  roots  of  it.  but  that  a  m 
lead  a  reflective  life  without  knoi 
indeed  perchance  his  very  prinoe 
to  answer  for  in  this  respect  thao 
l>een  suspected ;  he  is  so  noU* 
man  that  all  scholars  natnrallvtll 
in  imitating  hitn,  and  hence  b«  i 
contributed  to  encourage  that  lot 
which  is  congenial  to  pure  conU 
and  which  is  always  an  attriba 
most  intellectual  characters  in  ix 
poetry  and  fiction. 

Pure  spiritual  greatness  is  nev 
age  or  time  readily  yielded  its  pro 
llie  world  asks  for  those  rotvh  i 
instruments,  leanung  and  intdlM 
ing.  It  will  not  believe,  on  h 
ported  authority,  that  one  niK 
feels  more  than  another ;  the  <M 
to  the  young,  "  We  know  and  tn 
but  the  wise  cannot  (if  they  W 
by  them)  Uko  that  liberty  witk  ll 
The  growth  of  8hakspew«'i  ft 
W-jft  forced  him  conlmuaCr  nil 

\\na  ■^<»«.'Co,  '^i  \ftavi,  ijamh^.  ' 
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lis  position,  he  must  have  made  up  in 
liiickncss  what  he  lacked  in  tniinihg,  and 
lence  liavc  literally  "lived  upon  his  irili," 
n  every  Ecnsc  of  the  word.  This  placed 
liiD  in  unusual  rclationa  with  hia  aaaoci- 
ites.  They  loved  Lim :  they  thought  he 
lad  "  an  excellent  fancy,  brave  notions, 
uid  gentle  expressions  ;'  but  they  did  not 
think  of  teaching  him  to  look  upon  his  wit 
H  a  virtue,  nnd  so  to  admire  it  and  turn  it 
Vrong  side  out. 

Tliua  he  went  on,  thinking  and  thinking, 
Ifter  his  own  fashion,  in  a  universe  of  his 
nrn,  where  there  was  as  much  variety  as 
1  the  universe  around,  bo  much  indeed 
kSt  it  WHS  enough  for  him  to  ohscrvo  and 
Ipicturc  it,  without  attempting  to  recon- 
tc  contradictions,  or  to  discover  and  pra- 
Xffite  universal  laws.     He  had  business 

attend  to,  money  to  earn,  jo\"ial  com- 
kaiy  to  keep,  and  he  could  not  afford  time 
%e  a  philosopher,  except  in  that  sense  in 
^ich  every  great  artist  is  one.  If  we 
■aid  open  his  heart  and  dissect  him,  the 
^saX  purposes  of  his  life  would  be  found, 
h  apprehend,  very  plain,  simple  and 
twdncss-like.  As  for  liis  writing,  lie  prob- 
Bj  thought  well  of  it;  but  if  he  could 

«a1]ed  up  and  ijucstioni'd,  it  is  like  he 
»-wid  toll  us  truly  tliut  it  cost  him.  with  all 
K  RiHtK-nce,  a  world  of  hibor,  and  that  no- 
»»ig  stood  in  his  way  so  much  as  his  "vil- 
^kous  melancholy."  lie  probably  valued 
Xasclf  upon  Ills  Btudy.  upon  what  he  had 
3uirL'd  and  done,  and  upon  his  friends 
■i  patrons.  In  the  society  he  enjoyed, 
*Te  was  litfle  diing;-r  of  a  n'uiii's  i-eacliing 
fct  state  of  unhualihy  conceit  which  it 
fc  been  the  fasliion  with  '•  some  people" 
Affirm  of  hiin.  A  man  who  wiis  in  llie 
fckit  cif  oflcn  drinking  tno  much  sack  with 
■«l  Joiisiin,  was  not  likely  to  become  a 
^-idolator. 

*!t  was  this  vurj'  position,  which  isolated 
J*  while  it  kept  liim  active,  which  com- 
■^#d  him  to  write  in  the  midst  of  a  busy 
■*-ld,  that  no  doubt  contiibuted.  with 
*«r  circumstances,  to  preserve  lu^althful 
•^re  and  sensitive  a  soul.  His  very  early 
^fcriige  wjLs  also  fortunate  for  him  and  us. 
^«g  eight  years  older  tJiiLii  he,  it  is  prob- 
^^  Aune  Hathaway  was  in  some  sort 
fteachcr;  hia  going  up  to  London  nat- 
■EJly  enough  separated  them.  Thrown 
If^e  into  the  city  at  the  age  of  twentj- 
*tes  a  aeasia've  boy.  Ml  a^ intellect  and  , 


imagination,  the  experience  of  five  years  of 
married  hfc  with  a  wife  so  much  his  senior 
must  have  been  a  most  iiappy  circumstance 
for  him ;  the  theatre  was  not  then  the  pure 
place  it  is  now.  But  all  tliesc  cifcum- 
stances  which  gathered  around  to  preserve 
him.  left  him  still  more  and  more  to  his 
natural  custom  of  reflection.  He  was  alone ; 
the  learning  he  acquired  he  got  himself, 
and  he  shows  us  how  fond  he  must  have 
been  of  study.  His  soul  was  proud  and 
lofty,  far  within — unseen  by  himself.  He 
felt  a  princely  ^ntleman ;  and  it  was  a 
constant  habit  with  him  to  consider  seri- 
ously or  for  pleasure  the  cliaracters  of 
other  men  and  the  doings  of  life.  He 
studied  his  art  with  infinite  power  of  self- 
compulsion;  he  meant  to  be  a  great  poet, 
and  knew  when  he  was  one.  But  in  the 
secret  life  of  his  spirit,  be  dwelt  apart,  far 
above  his  art,  far  above  all  passions,  (for 
he  could  not  have  feigned  them  so  well  had 
he  not  been  master  of  them,)  far  above  the 
opinions  of  men,  in  "clear  dream. and 
solemn  vision,"  like  one  over  whom 

"  his  immortalily 

Broods  like  the  dny,  a  maHlcr  o'er  a  slave, 

A  presence  wliicli  ia  not  to  be  put  by." 

lie  was  one  who  debated  wiih.  himself 

whether  thU  majeslical  roof,  fretted  witji 

golden  fire,  were  so  indeed,  or  only  a  foul 

and    pestilent    congregation    of    vapors ; 

whether  man  were  Ine  paragon  of  animals, 

or  only  llie  quintessence  of  dust ;  and  so 

busy  was  his  mind  with  such  inquiries  and 

with 


?s  of  lifi.,  he 
dwelt  in  ttiisaUstmct  region — not  a  proud 
man,  but  one  of  a  most  lofty  nature — a 
royal  muser.  So  entirely  natural  and 
spontaneous  was  this  rellecliveness,  and  so 
absorbing,  that  it  look  in  all  objects, 
thoughts,  and  emotions,  not  more  without 
than  witliin,  even  to  the  very  life  of  the 
soul,  or  the  primary  consciousness ;  ren- 
dering him  a  complete  mirror  of  all  lh:it 
came  within  Ins  ken,  himself  included. 
How  very  elevated  must  have  boon  his 
actual  soul  who  could  concentrate  the 
multitudinous  image  thTovig\i  ftvis  \cm,  oV 
art,  and  send  it  iipm  ftift  woT\i■va.\l\«ft^■ft^ 
rays  of  poetry  \  It  vtaa  aa  \^  \v«  sii^itivv 
tended  himself  and  o.\\  XXie-woAiitcai 
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■ixa.weaiv  tiirone;  not  indiflerenily,  but  i 
symaAtby,  like  a  Qod. 

What  innate  inmginatire  power  it  most 
require  to  exblat  eucli  a  sublime  elcvatioo, 
ire  ordinaiy  mortAls  chu  fonn  no  proper 
.idea.  Consider  a  momcDt  that  evory  mat) 
JB  objective  to  hinuelf,  and  wiohca  to  think 
%'ell  of  himself.  Conceited  peraooB  taaj 
wrry  it  hi^h,  to  be  sure,  but  there  la  a 
secret  mi&giving  with  them,  and  time  geoi 
nlly  causes  it  to  grow.  Most  peope  who 
nix  with  the  world,  hare  somewhere  with- 
in a  pretty  f^r  estimate  of  themselves, 
'ttiough  often  it  is  probably  not  agreeable 
li  fQ  contemplate  it,  and  they  find  it  not  de- 
sirable to  be  Lmc  to  it.  But  sreat  artists 
are  certainly  not  nfmid  to  look  at  them- 
selves in  their  houra  of  labor. 

When  Sbakapcnre  wan  at  work  upon  a 

£laif,  it  is  evident  he  was  living  in  a  very 
igh  repon — far  rcmorcd  from  our  com- 
mon life,  and  .where,  to, speak  philosophi- 
cally, he  imaged  himself  to  his  qonscious- 
ness,  as  a  bkinq  almost  purely  composed 
of  consciousness-controlling  faculties  i  that 
is,  using  the  nomenclature  of  Coleridge, 
his  second&ry  imagination,  which  is  "an 
echo  of  the  primaFy,  co-exisling  with  the 
conscious  will,"  was  so  strong  that  it 
nearly  identiliod  itself  witii  the  prim:iiT, 
which  is  "  the  rejieliiion  in  the  finite  mind 
of  the  eternal  act  of  creation  in  the  infinite 
I  AM."  One  step  farther  would  have  made 
him  a  creature  of  inspiration. 

Milton  gained  this  region  also,  but  not 
by  the  same  path.  He  was  upborne,  not 
by  a  rapt  conlemplation.  but  by  the  fen-or 
of  emotion.  He  rose  on  the  wings  of 
music,  the  sense  of  power  giving  birth  to 
greater  power,  and  bearing  the  passionate 
old  man  so  out  of  himself  that  he  too 
became  godlike,  in  that  the  primary  "I 
am"  was  almost  lost  in  its  echo,  the  state 
Assumed  under  the  guidance  of  the  con- 
scious mill.  Sliakspeare  was  u  mortal 
raised  to  the  skies  ;  within  the  soui  of 
Milton  an  angel  had  been  drawn  down. 

Mr.  Hudson  must  answer  for  this  discus- 
sion. In  general  such  dcfinement  is  not 
very  interesting  or  profitable.  It  were 
liest  to  let  Shakspeare  remain  Shak- 
spcaro — nothing  other.  Tor  our  own  part, 
Jliunlet's  mock  definition  of  Laertes  would 
be  aJJ-sufficient  for  the  tatiict  ot  \.Vm\»'ii\-. 
"  To  di  I'ide  him  invenlotUy,  vioaW  iiix^  ii\e 
ifijlunelic  of  memor;  -,  aiidyelbuvt**  Re\\\\CT, 


in  re«pecl  of  his  quick  taiL 
of  eMolment,  [  take  bim  to  be  a  . 
BTlicte  :  and  hia  infiuioti  of  eucli 
tnreneifl,  hs,  to  make  true  dicIioil< 
scmblsUe  h  his  mirror ;  and,  who 
trac«  him,  Ms  nmbiage,  nothing 

And  we  might  say  the 
Shakspeare's  characters, 
mind's  first  wbb  to  have  th< 
inventorily ;"  whenever  they 
of,  we  prefer  that  they  shot 
ply  referred  to  as  persons 


known.    Wedoni 


enjoy 


awmlkia 


any  the  more  for  bavmg  the 
particular  flower  pointed  out  to- 
besides,  lei  one  consider  how  dil 
to  gire  an  estimate    of  clianoti 
affect  us  as  individuals;  «yeaini 
are  obliged  to  keep  very  much  a 
erals  ;  such  an  one  b  a  "  good  t 
other  Is  a  "gcnlloroan."  auotli^ 
Saxby,  man  of  sii  foot  ten,"  Qm 
in  the  prints  of  foihunls,)  or  "ca 
Brown, — four-bottle  man  at  tba 
Board,  with  whom  the  father  sf ; 
Gay  was  probably  acquainted.' 
Feenix  gives  iudividuak,  such  ai 
as  rivitO^  aa  Ibough  h»  wevt. 
biographies.     He   sees  the  mH 
and  flashes  the  man  upun  us  with 
So  it  sl^ould  be  in  tlie  most  cUbon 
ys'is.     Mr.  Hudson  has  little  of  tlul 
and  hence,  along  with  much  in  A 
tures  that  shows  true  and  delicate 
there   is  a  great  expense  of  vi, 
though  honestly  exercised,  is  noli| 
in  burning  foei,  but  feave^  the  ita 
of  a  world  of  good  things,  pleaMl 
reading,   and  altogether  nbolfll^ 
wnnthig   in  the    ailraclivc  and  i 
quality   which   would  make  tiMfli 
themselves  upon  Uie  mind.    SlA 
class  of  readcra    who  are    coma 
luipracticcd,  both  in  the  study  jl 
spearc  and  in  thinking,  they  muslll 
nite  service.  They  have  an  awokd^ 
ence,  which,  if  encouraged,  may  Ml 
readers  to  the  joy  of  peace  in  H 
while   they  quench    BenUm^itAl 
foster  the  habit  of  that  fre«-thioUi 
is  based  on  Chiistianity,  knowk| 


But  without  a  wit  as  activ 

should  fall  short  with 


wu 


-i 
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xracters.  Let  it  suffice  that  in  general 
.  perceptions  are  true:  had  he  more 
etry  in  him,  with  no  less  wit,  we  should 
ve  liked  better  what  we  now  like  well — 
1  our  remarks  would  probably  have 
rored  more  of  the  warmth  of  advocacy 
aUi  of  the  coolness  of  deliberation. 
^he  sentence  reminds  us,  both  in  sound 
dL  sense,  not  to  conclude  our  article 
bhout  admonishing  our  author  for  some 

his  Uberties  with  language.     He  has 
flight  proper  to  be  almost  as  antithetical 

the  Euphuists  whom  Shakspearo'  de- 
bted  to  ridcule : — e.  g.  a  few  sentences : 


■-Accordinelj  his  poetry  is  instinctivelv  philo- 
Siieal  and  his  philosophy  instinctively  poet- 
I  ;  histories  corae  from  bim  like  creations, 
I  creations  like  pnre  histories.  In  a  word, 
-  creative  and  perceptive  faculties  are  con- 
Ktly  playing  into  each  other's  hands  and 
f%ctinff  each  other's  work ;  and  it  is  hard  to 
'_  whether  he  carries  more  of  imagination 
i>  the  regions  of  truth  or  more  of  truth  into 
'negions  of  imagination." 
The  lord  and  the  tinker  TSly)  are  the  two 
les  of  society ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 

well-nigh  meet  round  on  the  other  side,  as 
es  are  apt  to  do.  There  is  just  about  as 
gold  in  the  one  character  as  in  the  other ; 

in  the  lord  it  is  all  on  the  outside,  in  the 
»e  of  gilding;  in  tho  tinker  it  is  all  in  the 
K,  in  the  snape  of  a  kernel.  And  it  is 
^krtfal  which  be  mor«  ludicrous  or  the  more 
kSfied,  the  ennui  which  drives  the  one  to 
C  sport  in  duping  a  sot,  or  the  sottishncss 
^-h  makes  tlic  other  dupable  into  the  belief 
jaw  being  a  lord." 

On  tlie  whole,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide 
feJier  the  poet  hath  conferred  the  greater 
fc*  apon  us  by  writing  this  play,  (Comedy  of 
^■v,)  or  by  writing  no  more  like  it." 
How,  to  say  that  Shakspeare's  age  was  a 
t  age,  that  it  was  without  true  culture,  in 
^iMt  sense  of  tiic  term,  is  about  as  magnifi- 
i.  m  piece  of  historical  misrepresentation  as 
S^asily  be  found.  It  is  one  of  the  instances 
^JI^Dimon  in  modern  times,  wherein  people 
"""^  presumed  their  fathers  to  have  been  in  the 
&  oecause  they  have  themselves  got  into  the 
;; "Respecting  their  fathers." 
•4^1  bringing  my  teaspoon  to  this  Niagara, 
;^Uraffeuies,)  I  trust  I  am  not  ignorant  on 
'^b  side  the  danger  lies :  I  have  not  forgot- 
l^nd  shall  not  furgot,  that  ho  who  can  look 
^va  in  tho  face  with  undazzled  eye  has 
^~  reason  to  distrust  his  sight.  Wherefore, 
jd  to  this  part  of  the  course,  I  can  only 
lare  neither  refuse  to  try  nor  hope  to 

ed;  I  cannot  expect  to  do  much,  and 

lot  despair  to  do  aometbiog;  aad  if  my 


I 


performances  should  be  found  small,  I  trnst 
the  smallnoss  of  my  promises  will  not  be  for- 
gotten. At  all  events,  let  me  entreat  you  for 
your  own  sakes  not  to  transfer  the  feebleness  of 
my  efibrts  to  tlie  account  of  my  subject :  and  I 
shall  deem  myself  fortunate  if,  small  as  I  am, 
the  greatness  of  my  load  do  not  crush  me  into 
less  even  than  my  usual  dimensions." 

This  is  well  enough  in  its  way,  yet  it  is 
anything  but  good  writing;  it  is  simply 
point- making.  No  man  can  write  in  such 
a  fashion  without  knowing  that  ho  is  odd, 
and  without  meaning  to  be  so ;  and  a 
writer  who  practices  such  fire- works  must 
not  expect  to  acquire  the  sounding  flow 
of  natural  fervor.  He  may  be  good  as  a 
wit  and  a  humorist,  but  he  must  not  be 
allowed  to  consider  himself  a  good  writer. 

There  is  no  worse  habit,  both  for  its 
monotony  and  its  effect  upon  a  writer's 
mind,  than  this  constructing  antitheses  and 
pomted  sentences.  It  breaks  up  thinking 
into  mote-catching,  and  gives  a  see-saw 
motion  to  style  that  drowses  perception 
in  the  reader. 

We  trust  there  ore  few  readers  who 
would  not  consider  it  an  insult  to  their 
good  sense  for  us  to  go  into  an  explanation 
how  we  can  be  pleased  with  such  things 
for  what  they  are,  and  still  so  decidedly 
object  to  them,  as  characterizing  a  style. 
Nor  is  it  necessary,  we  believe,  that  our 
author  should  be  very  severely  treated  for 
what  there  is  reason  to  suppose  he  has 
emotion  enough  to  outgrow.  Only — ^let 
no  one  imitate  him.  He  has  prepared  these 
pellets  of  wit  for  "  some  people,"  and  has 
therewith  exterminated  that  class,  so  that 
we  can  go  on  now,  without  thinking  of,  or 
writing  at  or  for  them.  But  they  that  are 
well  need  no  physician ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  be  made  to  swallow 
any  more  antithetical  pills,  though  ever  so 
well  disguised  with  saucy  wit. 

Mr.  Hudson  has  now  a  right  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  position  he  as  a  literary 
man  has  honestly  acquired,  and  to  go  on 
laboring  for  truth,  not  in  his  original  sphere, 
as  one  unknown  to  the  public,  but  in  that 
to  which  he  has  raised  himself  by  being  a 
successful  writer.    As  a  lawyer  who  prac- 
tices several  years  with  success  in  inferior 
cases  ought,  as  he  goes  on,  to  \;eiks^  \X\^  x^- 
sponsibiUty  of  more  imporUuvX*  oxv^^A^^^^^^ 
tho  others  to  younger  men;  or,  «^&  ttb^\^ 
sician,  after  having  expcricnc^Hsv  y^^^^®^ 


the  lives  of  poor  patients,  ought  gradually 
to  esteem  it  his  place  to  take  the  care  of 
those  whoso  health  is  of  more  importance 
to  society;  ao  should  a  man  of  letters, 
when  he  has  got  through  his  JDStice  court 
and  dispensary  praciice,  cany  into  a 
higher  walk  of  his  profesitioD  the  quaUties 
that  have  sustained  him  through  the  una- 
voidable rudimental  exercises,  and  dare 
from  his  attained  eminence  another  and 
loftier  flight,  Many  passages  in  these 
lectures  show  that  their  author,  would  be 
but  attempt  it,  has  the  power  to  master  a 
fine  rhetorical  style,  and  thus  to  derate 
the  reader  instead  of  addressing  him  at  his 
own  level.  He  is  never  very  free  from 
mannerism  or  atiflhcss,  (his  dedication  is 
horribly  nice,)  but  yet  be  shotvs  in  m^y 
passages  the  ability  to  command  an  im- 
pressive eloquence.  The  following,  though 
marred  by  the  tendency  to  antithesis,  is 
very  beauljful: — 

"  The  truth,  is,  the  sms  of  Pericles,  of  Ao- 
pistus,  and  of  Leo,  all  together,  can  hardly 
ghow  so  much  wealth  of  geniuB  and  of  culture 
as  the  single  age  of  Elisabeth.  It  was,  so  to 
Fpeak,  a  perfect  volcanic  erajitlon  of  every  order 
oftalent,oreverydeg7mof  iniellectaal  excel* 
lence.  Or  rather,  it  was  the  Sihbath  ofChria- 
lendom,  when  the  fierce  sWrmful  elements  of 
[iiedia^val  chana  first  appeared  in  a  beatilifal 
and  benolicont  creation,  and  ihe  geniiiH  of 
modern  civilization,  resting  from  his  long  li- 
bors,  first  smiled  upon  the  works  of  his  hands. 
Unilio^  Eailh  without  euperatition,  and  philoso- 
phy wjlhout  skepticism,  it  seems  to  have  had 
all  the  grace  of  art  without  sliffnesB,  all  the 
sincerity  of  youth  without  its  ignorance,  and  all 
the  enthuBiaem  of  chivalry  wiuiout  its  extrava- 
gance. This  flowerage  of  so  many  centuries 
of  preparation,  this  bursting  forth  of  the  bloom 
and  perfume  which  bad  been  acciimnlating  for 
ages,  had  neither  the  twilight  rudeness  nor  the 
midday  Gultriness.but  simply  the  morning  fresh- 
ness of  modem  oiviliaalion ;  the  freshness, too,  of 
a  morning  sparkling  with  dews  and  vocal  songs, 
as  if  ihe  Btar-beams  of  tlie  preceding  nii>ht  Imd 
been  fashioaing  thoniselvea  into  miiiiic  and 
gems  ;  a  morning  crowned  with  all  the  bfij;hl- 
nesa,  yet  free  from  all  the  languor  of  the  day 
which  hath  since  followed." 


The  antitheses  here  do  not  seem  studied, 
and  the  Sow  of  expression  harmonizes  with 
the  thought,  1  hough  ejtremely  arti- 
ficial in  structure,  the  paragraph  has  there- 
fore a  poetic  effect.    TVie  sljlc  seems  ^    x'j  ■  r 

have  been  formed  by  art  ftcV\ftg  \m4«  v\\cV%\&'*T.\\-ais:i«i,\'wiw..'**d«8( 
^pulse  of  emotion.  \x>fex^a■«^iwVVt\aa^wwBs^ 


Bat  how  very  capable  oar  { 
taking  place  among  the  best  v 

as  ha\'ing  skill  with  language  ai 
vation,  may  be  seen  by  the  foU 

Cordelia  only  in  the 
daughter,  and  scarcely  tee  her  eve 
we  know  what  she  ia  or  would  Im 
tlie  whole  circle  of  bonian  r«hiti 
well  as  if  we  had  seen  her  in  tht 
ia  jnal  such  a  creature,  like  some  t 
known,  as  it  makes  on»  feel  eafet 


>  liv. 
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with; 


streets  that  slie  walks 
same  church  where  ehe  hath  kn 
one,  the  knowledge  of  whoso  bein| 
house  with  us  renders  our  room  nu 
hie,  our  outlook  more  beautiful; 
into  our  pillow,  and  a  soft  reL^ioni 
into  our  thoughts  -,  makes  the  nigbl 
the  day  cheerfuler,  the  air  sotler 
about  us ;  at  thought  of  whom  the 
were  looking  black  upon  ua  biigl 
smiles ;  the  consciousness  of  WM 
brings  consecration  of  Ilie  place  ani 
lion  of  the  fceliogs ;  and  the  knowi 
regonora.les  and  purifies  the  iH^ait,  I 


mild,  sweet,  gendo  austerities,  belo 
chus  of  beings,  of  whom  there  u 
more  la  be  founl  than  Ihene  mtt 
who  seem  bom  to  give  happiness  oe 
belter  than  happinea^to  others,  and] 
little  of  it  theiuseKes ;  unless,  pei 
iliey  have  the  unseen  and  urpriieJ  || 
ingthe  happiness  I  hey  create  isolhil 
seem  no  less  pitiable,  they  really  I 
enviable,  than  admirable." 

This  i^  rhetorical  and  andthcti 
feeh  natural — truly  eloquent — tl 
spite  of  the  handy  ^andy  faabiea 
the  thought  to  and  fro.  A  wii 
perceptions  are  so  true,  and  itha 
have  so  mu(di  genuine  emotiotu 
be  held  very  strictly  to  ta&kforb 
tion  and  bad  habits.  He  o^ 
commanded,  "more  in  sorrow 
anger,"  or  rather  entreated,  ia  I 
truth  and  for  his  own  sake,  lo( 
n-hnt  he  seems  so  able  to  react 
free  eloquence  that  would  enabli 
and  mind  to  have  their  propcf 
upon  his  fellow-countiymen. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  thoi^ht^ 
is  certainly  unusual,  to  cnocia 
for  what  he  ought  to  be,  wfai 
^ifttt  'aim  so  much  pnise  fw 
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ibor  treated  of  in  the  firat  part  of 
le,  has  awakened  our  sympathy, 
eel  in  taking  leave  of  him  that  it 
ito  enough  to  thank  him  for  what 
lone,  without  expressing  a  wish 
vould  do  more.  And  if  we  have, 
n^  of  his  book,  made  the  proper- 
h^rne  too  great  for  the  praise,  it 


may  be  excused  on  the  ground,  to  use  a 
form  of  speech  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
neither  he  nor  we  will  ever  require  again, 
that  there  has  no  work  lately  issued  from 
the  press  which  has  deserved  a  little  cen- 
sure more,  or  could  bear  a  great  deal  so 
well.  G.  W.  P. 


ZELINO   DA   ROMANO,   SURNAMED   "THE   CRUEL/' 


A    CHARACTER   OP   THE   THIRTEENTH   CENTURY. 


well  known  that  the  tragedy  of 
uid  Juliet  owes  its  origin  to  inci- 
hich  took  place  in  the  city  of 
when 

vil  broil9,  bred  of  an  airy  word 
I!apnlet  and  Montague,  disturbed 
quiet  of  the  town." 

s  rival  factions  were  a  subdivision 
two  grand  parties  known  as  the 
\  and  Ghibellincs.  Verona  thus 
was  the  first  stage  wlicrc  Ezzelino 
lano,  one  of  the  most  notorious 
irs  of  his  age,  appeared  before  the 
By  historians  he  is  represented  as 
f  no  ordinary  energies,  but  who  by 
them  to  evil  became  the  scourge 
jotemporaries,  and  the  execration 
aity.  Tradition  describes  him  as 
t  cruel  of  tyrants,  and  the  poets  of 
ve  treated  him  still  worse.  Ariosto 
)  his  character  by  calling  him  a  son 
Devil,  who  did  so  much  mischief 
rius,  Sylla,  Nero,  and  Caligula  may 
idcred  as  merciful  when  compared 


Ezelino  immanissimo  tiranno 
I  fia  creduto  Aglio  del  Dinlonio 
\  troncando  i  sudditi  tal  danno 
istrujTgendo  il  bcl  paose  Ausonio 
\  pietosi  appo  liii  stati  Baninno 
rio,  Silla,  Ncron,  Cajo,  ed  Antonio." 

^      Orlando  Fuhioso. 

Pf  though  a  fellow- Ohihellme  of 


our  hero,  describes  in  a  certain  part  of  the 
infernal  regions  a  lake  of  boUing  blood, 
from  which  the  heads  of  such  monsters  of 
cruelty  as  Dyonisius  of  Sicily  and  Alexan- 
der Pheroeus  are  seen  to  emerge,  only  how- 
ever to  be  pierced  by  the  arrows  of  Cen- 
taurs ranging  on  the  banks.  While  he  is 
looking  at  them  the  sage  Chilon  his  guide, 
pointing  to  one  of  them,  says :  "  Scest 
thou  those  horrid  features,  overshadowed 
by  dark  locks  ?"     Tis  Ezzelino. 

"  E  quella  fronte  che  ha  il  pel  cosi'  Nero 
E'  Azzolino." 

Inferno,  Canto  XII. 

It  -cannot  but  prove  interesting  to  have 
a  brief  sketch  of  a  person  handled  so 
unmercifully  by  such  celebrated  authori- 
ties, more  especially  rts  his  chronicle  fur- 
nishes an  idea  of  matters  and  things  during 
the  thirteenth  century,  in  the  leading 
events  of  which  he  bore  a  prominent  part. 

Ezzelino  da  Romano,  so  called  from  the 
name  of  the  village  where  he  was  bom, 
began  to  rise  into  importance  about  the 
year   1225,    when,    uniting   himself  with 
Salinguerra,  a  famous  desperado  chief  of 
those  days,  he  appeared  in  Verona  to  rein- 
force the  Montecchi,  who  had  just  driven 
out  of  the  city  Count  Richard  di  San  Boni- 
fazio,  head  of  the  Cappelletti  or  Guel\)K*. 
The  good  services  xeivdiiTe^Vy^'  '^i.T^^vevcj  \v 
this  taction,  gained  \\\rc\,  m  N  etoxvsx,  ^\\VC 
power,  wliicli  lie  \ncTea?»ftd  "b'j  Vva  ^\^nX< 


and  boldness.  He  had  frequent  opportu- 
nities of  signalizing  himseif  on  account  of 
the  unccasiug  bi'oila  between  the  cities  of 
Lombikrdy  and  the  Marca  Trevimsna,  torn 
by  numerous  factions,  each  tfiviaion  of 
which  vafi  headed  by  some  warlike  noble, 
or  ambitious  adventurer,  desirous  Xo  in- 
crease the  fame  of  his  house,  and  enlarge 
the  number  of  his  adherents.  Ills  lirst 
otre  was  to  e;cpel  from  Verona  the  nobles 
who  adliered  to  Count  Richard,  reducing 
Uieir  palaces  and  to  we  re  to  ashes. 

We  find  him  soon  after  on  horseback,  at 
the  head  of  his  Veronese,  crossing  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  Vicenza. — 
Through  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  Al- 
berico  da  Romano,  who  had  some  Uttle 
power  there,  he  entered  the  place,  and  the 
V'eronese  war-cry  terrified  the  unwary  Vi- 
isentiues,  who  flew  to  arms  and  fought  des- 
perately in  the  streets  and  thoroughfares. 
Although  the  forces  of  Padua  soon  came 
to  their  assistance,  Ezzclino  defeated  them 
with  great  slaughter  ;  and  having  created 
Alberico  Governor  of  Viccnza,  he  returned 
to  Vorona  proud  of  having  detached  a  city 
from  the  Ouolph  party. 

The  FaduADS,  however,  had  not  to  wait 
long  for  an  opportunity  of  retaliating  upon 
Ezzeljno.  lie  had  got  iiilo  his  possession 
tiie  castle  of  Fonte,  allied  to  the  I'aduans, 
but  they  fell  upon  him  with  such  dotenni- 
nation  that  he  was  compelled,  much  to  his 
confusion,  to  retreat  before  their  superior 

They  got  word  soon  after,  that  he  had 
caused  the  city  of  Treviso,  which  iiad 
named  him  its  citizen,  to  take  arms  and 
proceed  against  the  Bishops  of  FeltJe  and 
Belluno,  and  that,  putting  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  Trerisans,  he  had  taken  those 
two  little  towns.  The  Paduans  exhorted 
the  citizens  of  Treviso  to  get  rid  of  Ezaeh- 
no,  and  not  having  succeeded,  they  formed 
a  league  against  him  with  the  Patriarch  of 
Aquileja  and  the  Marciuis  of  Este.  and 
marched  towards  Treviso,  setting  fire  to 
everything  they  found  on  the  way.  Fel- 
re  and  Belluno  were  finally  given  up  to 
the  aggressors,  and  Kszelino  was  obliged 
to  go  and  create  mischief  in  some  otlicr 
ijuarler.  Ue  owed  thenceforth  a  grudge 
tQ^^^Jfaniiua  Aazo  D'Este,  which  time 
JI/^^^K^tiiai  forget,  aa  'we  e\\b\\  gee. 
^^^^^^^^Bcasions  oE  Verona.  \tiL& 


by  the  elcctio  _^^ 

ernor  of  Giustiniani.  a  patriciuii 
who  not  only  recalled  the  asili 
but  received  into  the  city  Couil 
of  San  Bonifftzio,  head  of  thti  Cl 
tioD.  The  jealousy  of  the  Uo 
this  occurrence  can  be  easily 
KiKelino  and  his  old  aaeociatd.  Si 
blew  the  coals;  and  at  their  I 
and  with  their  assistance.  Uiust 
driven  from  the  town,  and  the  C 
several  of  his  adherents,  was  ll 
prison.  The  prmcipal  part  of  t 
faction  took  refuge  la  the  C4U| 
Bonifazio,  where  they  elected  & 
and  implored  the  help  of  th«  « 
Padua.  Every  device  they  coa 
was  tried  by  the  Paduans  to  cw 
iy  Ezsclino  and  Saliaguerra  into 
tion  of  Count  Richard,  but  in  vi 
and  the  Marquis  of  Est«,  with  ot 
of  the  imprisoned  nobleman,  evi 
that  holy  and  learned  preacher, 
thony  of  Lisbon,  better  known  i 
under  the  title  of  St.  Anthony 
to  induce  the  Veronese  to  set  I 
free.  Willing  to  do  aaything  ti 
kad  to  restore  peace  auoHF 
the  good  saint  proceeded  to  V4 
tried  both  reason  and  entreaty 
chief  men  of  the  city,  showing 
direful  consequences  which  woi 
from  their  refusing  to  release  a 
obtained  by  means  which  they  ko 
selves  to  be  fraudulent  and  uoji 
exhortations  were  cast  to  the  wim 
count  of  the  state  of  exasp«ratioD 
all  minds  were  at  the  lime,  so  tl 
doing  all  that  lay  in  his  power,  be  1 
and  returned  again  to  Padua. 

The  effect  of  this  unchristian  0 
was,  that  not  only  the  ferries  ot 
and  the  Marquis  of  Este  poured  ' 
territory  of  Verona,  but  even  lid 
Mantua  were  drawn  into  their  adi 
quarrel.  Several  towns  and  c»A 
reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  tide  of  w 
on  to  the  very  gates  of  Verona.  I 
litchment  to  a  favorite  leader,  and 
enmity,  may  account  for  manyoni 
one  who  understands  the  state  ot 
the  middle  ages,  when  every  rw 
warrior,  every  warrior's  counliy 
W'«n  of  his  birth  or  ^ndoption.  U 
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meagre  excuses  cannot  palliate  the  conduct 
of  Ekzclino.  He  respected  no  laws,  and 
sared  for  no  standard,  but  served  in  the 
sapacity  of  leader,  man-at-arms,  or  cut- 
throat, the  master  whose  influence  he  could 
ue  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  accom- 
[lUshment  of  his  private  ends. 

In  the  year  1232,  Frederic  II.,  Emperor* 
if  Germany,  was  in  Ravenna.  Having 
lone  his  utmost  on  several  occasions  to 
ow  dissension  among  the  Italian  common- 
realths,  and  show  his  ingratitude  towards 
he  Pope,  by  whom  he  had  been  crowned, 
ihanging  his  tact  with  every  change  of 
brtunc,  but  still  getting  worse  as  he  grew 
Mer,  this  monarch  deemed  it  his  interest 
I  the  present  year  to  maim  and  disable, 
■  far  as  possible,  the  cities  of  Lombardy, 
'hich  had  formed  a  confederacy  against 


Ezzelino  was  among  the  foremost  to 
d,  by  his  counsel  and  his  arm,  this  plot 
ssigned  for  the  ruin  of  his  native  country ; 
id  the  foreign  tyrant  was  so  much  pleased 
ith  his  advances,  that  ho  subsequently 
Kwardcd  his  seal  with  the  hand  of  an  ille- 
ilimate  daughter.  One  of  the  first  acts 
r  the  infamous  Ezzelino  was  to  imprison 
Kiido  da  Rho  Podesta,  or  Governor  of 
''erona,  with  the  judges,  and  give  the  city 
tto  the  hands  of  the  Count  of  Tyrol  and 
ther  oflicers,  who,  accompanied  by  a  hun- 
r^  and  fifty  horsemen,  besides  a  hundred 
rtts-bow  men,  took  possession  of  Verona 
I  the  Emperor's  name.  The  reward  of 
i«  traitor  was  the  captaincy  of  a  foreign 
,  at  the  head  of  which  he  resisted 
of  the  confederates  who  opposed 
>Sy  sackinnr  and  burning  their  towns  and 
ongholds,  besides  giving  them  a  warm 
option  whenever  they  showed  their  faces 
^He  territory  of  Verona, 
division  became  so  rife  in  Lombardy, 
"  "the  two  parties  of  the  Imperials  and 
Moderates  so  violent  against  each  other, 
*  X'ope  Gregory  IX.,  who  had  changed 
^■esidence  from  Avignon  again  to  Rome, 
^  Succeeded  in  quelling  dissension  there, 
^ved  to  try  to  open  the  eyes  of  the 
**l>ards  upon  the  danger  to  wliich  the 
^1q  country  was  exposed  bv  their  inter- 
'^ble  feuds.  The  manner  m  which  the 
set  about  completing  his  wise  and 
purpose,  18  characteristic  of  those 
when  respect  for  religion,  feudal 


'^isin,  and  warlike  passions  were  the 


fa-/ 
he  I 


elements  which,  mingling  together,  formed 
every  man,  and  predominated  over  him 
by  turns. 

The  Pope  elevated  to  the  honor  of  Envoy 
Apostolic,  and  endowed  with  ample  facul- 
ties, Fra  Giovanni  da  Vicenzn,  of  the  order 
of  St.  Dominic,  a  man  of  acknowledged 
sanctity  and  persuasive  eloquence,  charging 
liim  to  represent  to  the  jealous  cities  of 
Lombardy,  with  words  of  heavenly  unction, 
the  grievous  sins  and  the  injury  to  their 
native  land  ensuing  from  their  detestable 
brawls,  and  to  exhort  them  to  sincere  re- 
pentance, and  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
brotherly  love  nearly  forgotten  amongst 
them.  Friar  John  was  soon  upon  the  field 
of  battle.  So  great  was  the  fame  of  his 
virtue  and  eloquence,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Padua  turned  out  in  their  best  clothes 
to  receive  him ;  and  having  met  him  on 
the  road  between  their  city  and  Monselice, 
taking  him  up  with  great  devotion,  they 
put  him  on  their  carroccio  or  war-chariot, 
and  drew  liim  fairly  into  the  town  with 
loud  demonstrations  of  joy.  The  good 
friar  spoke  to  them,  and  afterwards  to 
their  troublesome  neighbors,  with  such 
effect  that  even  the  Montagues  of  Verona 
promised  to  behave  themselves  better  in 
future ;  and  the  wicked  Ezzelino  himself 
swore  to  do  all  the  holy  father  had  ordered 
for  their  greater  good.  Several  of  the 
cities,  at  the  suggestion  of  Friar  John, 
gave  liberty  to  those  of  different  factions 
wlio  were  confined  in  their  prisons,,  and 
made  away  with  such  parts  of  their  stat- 
utes as  had  been  the  cause  of  civil  conten- 
tion. Encouraged  by  the  bencficiiil  effects 
of  his  mission,  and  desirous  to  give  sta- 
bility ^to  the  peace  which  had  been  ob- 
tained. Friar  John,  in  accordance  with  the 
principal  chieftains  and  councils  of  the 
towns,  appointed  a  day  upon  which  all  the 
communes  should  meet,  for  the  general 
good  and  tranquillity.  He  chose  for  the 
rendezvous  an  extensive  plain  near  the 
river  Adige,  four  miles  from  Verona. 

A  great  day  for  the  cities  of  Lombardy 
was  the  Feast  of  St.  Augustine,  August 
28th,  1233.     The  cities  of  Verona,  Man- 
tua, Brescia,  Vicenza,  Padua,  and  Treviso, 
had  poured  out  their  warriors  in  arms, 
and  all  their  people — muw,  vfwrsv^^,  "cccv.^ 
children — ^in  their   gayo?.!  ^\,ut^.     "^^Oc^ 
population  was  prcciid^Oi  b'j  \\\^  cqttoco 
tastefully  and  gaudily  axtaw^ed.* 
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This  corroccio  was  a  large  chariot  OD  four 
wheels,  aurmountcd  by  a  most,  on  tlie  top 
of  which  was  a  golden  apple,  or  sorae  other 
device,  and  wus  destined  to  bear  the  stand- 
ard  of  each  httle  cammonwetiltb.  The 
chariots  were  decked  with  prBdoua  cloths 
of  different  colors.  Tbey  were  greatly  in 
uae  in  the  thirteenth  century,  farming  ae  it 
were  the  pallodiuiu  of  each  town,  whoae 
iuhabitsjits  it  preceded  to  the  field,  and 
by  whom  it  was  defended  at  every  peril ; 
for  it  was  a  ladling  dishonor  to  a  town  to 
lose  its  carroccio  in  battle.  Sometimes  the 
chieftain  addressed  ba  feudamen  from  it, 
and  sometimes  even  mas»  was  celebrated 
on  a  poitable  aftor  erected  upon  it.  (Vide 
Sismondi.  and  Muratori  Delia  Anticbita 
Italiaoe,  Tom.  I.  P.  2,  page  108.) 

Mullitudea  had  come  to  the  great  as- 
sembly from  cities  more  diistaut  than  those 
mentioned  above.  The  inhabitants  of  Bo- 
Ingna,  Ferrara.  Modena,  &c.,  appeared  un- 
armed, preceded  by  tbeir  bishops,  and 
walking  bare-foot  in  sign  of  penance.  The 
most  celebrated  chieftains  of  the  day  were 
on  the  ground,  and  to  oat  conspicuous 
amoiigat  ^cm  the  Marquis  of  £stc,  the 
Sigoors  of  Comino,  Ezeeliuo  dA  Romano, 
and  bis  brother  Alberico.  According  to 
tliu  chronicUirs  of  the  day,  tho  number  cif 
people  present  was  more  than  four  hundred 
thousand,  and  no  Je^s  than  ten  bishops. 

Such  a  spectacle  bad  rarely  been  seen 
in  Italy  before,  and  tlie  circumstances  of 
Eucii  an  extraordinary  assemblage  must 
have  inspired  the  worthy  Dominican 
preacher  with  no  common  eloquence. 
From  a  platform  sixty  feet  high,  be  har- 
angued bis  immense  audience,  exhorting 
them  in  the  name  of  God  and.  the  Holy 
Father  to  give  to  each  other  the  kiss  of 
peace,  and  forswear  those  fatal  bra' 
which  tended  only  to  exhaust  and  weal 
their  country,  until  it  became  an  easy  prey 
to  the  watchful  invader. 

His  words  had  an  immediate  effect  upon 
every  heart.  The  Ghelph  cliieftain  em- 
braced the  Qhibelline  whom  he  bad  met 
on  the  lield  of  battle,  and  armed  to  the 
teeth,  three  days  before;  the  Capulet  kissed 
the  cheek  of  the  Montague  whom  he  would 
liare  run  through  the  body,  the  preced- 
ing week,  for  "  biting  his  thumb"  at  him  ; 
and  even  the  people  of  YkenTa  &tUV4  a.\V 
quarrel  with  the  FlorenlJnt-.s, -wVi  t,W'i.wvT 
a^tfj^ted  aol  only  bcaieged  &«u  «t&« 


but  thrown  into  the  town,  by  wtU 
machine,  the  carcase  of  a  donkey  ^ 
plimcnt  to  the  inhabitMita.  Then 
mutually  pronuscd,  agreed  to,  aM 
lated  by  ^1  parties.  Hod  the  awfiil|| 
of  eicommunicatioa  fulminMedj 
him  who  should  bo  the  first  bo  dlf 
holy  a  work.  ^ 

Friar  John  witnessed  the  auoM 
suit  of  bis  mission  with  uaboun^ 
faction,  and  eratiiudti  to  God,  i 
effected  iL  That  the  pcactt  o^Hi 
better  established,  he  propusvd  M 
scmbled  parties  the  mamft^  of  J 
daughter  of  Alberico  da  Romaqi 
brother  Ezzehuo  was  the  most  ooM 
among  the  Glubellines,  to  PriiM^ 
)>oa  of  the  Alarquis  of  HsLe,  cfaM 
G^lpbs.  This  prapobiticHk  wa&q 
by  ail,  and  the  articles  of  the  po^ 
inscribed  and  signed  tn  a  docomi^ 
is  still  extant.  (Vide  MontotL 
Ital.) 

Friar  John  liad  oertaioly  Mrnu|| 
ters  satisfactorily  amotif^  tlM  J 
populations  which  had  li&tenodlt 
dress  on  the  banks  of  the  AdigMi 
they  been  left  qtueM;  to  Htwaijl 
would  no  doubt  have  remenlMl 
kept  his  good  advice.  Iful  man] 
chieflains  Jiud  only  feigned  a  dea 
peace  which  would  have  deprived 
their  favorite  adventures,  and  thent 
which  were  their  object.  Hence  I 
they  only  waited  for  a  plausible  |f 
destroy  the  universal  recoiicilialv 
had  apparently  been  effected.  Si 
cultics  began  to  arise  very  eooih  4 
a  few  days  passed  before  serenl 
cities  broke  off  from  the  compMt 
instigation  of  these  malicious  adnf 
ojily  a  few  months  elapsed  beforaA 
hardy  was  again  in  a  bhue.  , 

It  was  in  vain  that  the  good  D0 
made  every  effort  to  composa  Hm 
,  dissensions.  In  vain  did  be  ttM 
tlie  turbulent  princes,  and  urg«  ll 
maintain  the  supubtlions  eu  M 
agreed  upon  at  the  fumoua  D 
Finding  everywhere  a  deaf  ear  M 
his  remonstrances,  and  seeing  aA,, 
tempts  fruitless,  he  retired  to  lat-.f 
in  Bologna  to  meditate^pon  iheiri 
lit   human   affairs.     If  the    r" "~ ' 


\  Mi\wi  \v\&e  waSwas^v  t&  ^i.- 
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to  arise  in  his  heart  at  the  time  of  hb  great 
speech,  and  its  wonderful  effect  upon  the 
multitudes,  he  learned  a  lesson  upon  human 
nature,  which  must  have  been  extremely 
useful  to  him  in  his  after-life.  It  is  unfor- 
tunate that  he  did  not  dictate  in  a  form  to 
be  preserved,  the  oration  which  he  had 
delivered  to  the  Lombards,  which  must 
have  been  a  rare  specimen  of  popular  elo- 
quence, and  his  meditations  upon  the 
sequel  of  events  that  followed  it,  which 
would  be  probably  no  less  instructive  and 
entertaining. 

The  only  document  relative  to  those  ex- 
traordinary circumstances,  which  has  been 
laanded  down  to  posterity,  is  a  letter  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  to  Friar  John,  wherein 
he  expresses  his  entire  satisfaction  with  his 
praiseworthy  exertions,  and  consoles  him 
ibr  their  signal  and  utter  failure  to  effect 
what  they  were  intended  for. 

The  quarrelsome  Lombards  paid  dearly 
Tery  soon  after  for  violating  promises  so 
solemnly  made ;  and  the  chief  cause  of  the 
misfortunes  which  befell  them,  was  the  in- 
eoiwible  £zzelino.  This  turbulent  spirit 
Dould  find  no  pleasure  in  a  peaceable  state 
of  things,  so  unlike  that  of  his  younger 
days.  His  first  iniquitous  act  was  to  create 
a  renewal  of  civil  war  in  Verona.  But  not 
Batisfied  with  so  small  a  scheme  of  mischief, 
he  engaged  in  a  far  more  perilous  and  trca- 
oherous  enterprise  by  writing  to  Frederic 
[I.  Emperor  of  Germany,  exhorting  him  to 
pass  the  Alps,  and  enter  into  Lombardy, 
si  the  head  of  a  poweri'ul  army.  Frederic 
was  not  slow  in  following  the  advice  of  his 
faithful  adherent. 

Kc  resolved  to  carry  war  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  country,  to  urge  on  and  en- 
eourage  its  progress  by  hLs  presence  on 
Ihe  spot,  and  to  strike  at  once  at  the 
strongest  bulwarks  of  the  national  party. 
Whatever  advantages  his  cause  might  have 
obtained  in  Lombardy,  the  two  important 
cities  of  Milan  and  lircscia  were  yet  un- 
oonquered.  and  their  resistance  to  all  the 
former  efforts  of  his  faction  rankloxl  in  the 
mind  of  the  proud  Emperor.  By  the  ad- 
wice  of  Ezzclino  he  determined,  upon' his 
■rrival  in  Italy,  to  attempt  first  the  capture 
mi  Brescia  as  the  easier  to  overcome  of 
■he  two  obnoxious  cities. 
•  A  florid  army  bearing  the  imperial 
Mandard  entered  Verona  in  1238.  Several 
of  Italy  had  seat  their  forces   to  \ 


strengthen  the  German  ranks.  A  number 
of  Saracens  had  likewise  been  enlisted  in 
his  pay.  But  those  who  seem  to  have 
attracted  the  greatest  share  of  admiration 
were  a  band  of  English  warriors,  armed  at 
all  points  and  mounted  on  richly  capari- 
soned steeds,  lliey  presented  themselves 
to  Frederic,  offering  him  at  the  same  time 
a  large  sum  of  money  as  a  token  of  friend- 
ship from  his  kinsman  Henry  III.  They 
were  gallant  fellows,  these  Island  Knights, 
and  would  have  liked  better,  although  they 
said  but  little,  to  deal  their  blows  on  FrenclT 
mail,  than  to  spend  their  lives  in  sacking 
and  burning  Italian  hamlets,  in  the  cause 
and  quarrel  of  a  foreign  prince. 

The  imperial  army,  after  having  reduced 
the  surrounding  country  to  a  howling 
desert,  sat  down  before  13rescia  strong  in 
number,  and  well  provided  in  the  different 
machines  of  siege  then  in  use,  the  Emperor 
being  firmly  resolved  not  to  withdraw  from 
the  place  before  having  planted  the  Ger- 
man standard  on  the  towers  of  its  citadel. 

He  had,  however,  no  easy  bone  to  con- 
tend for.  The  Brescians  were  distinguish- 
ed among  their  neighbors  for  enterprise 
and  perseverance,  and  understanding  well 
that  from  Frederic  and  Ezzelino  they  had 
no  mercy  to  hope  for,  they  determined  to 
fight  to  the  last  for  their  beloved  city,  and 
at  least  sell  their  lives  at  a  price  not  soon 
to  be  forgotten.  While  the  hostile  army 
was  advancing,  they  had  furnished  the  town 
with  all  the  stores  necessary  to  sustain  a 
lengthened  siege.  It  discouraged  them  in 
some  measure,  to  think  that  they  were 
totally  deprived  of  the  warlike  machinery 
which  rendered  the  beleaguering  army 
doubly  formidable.  But  they  were  for- 
tunately delivered  from  this  exigency  by 
an  occurrance  which  they  considered  as  a 
special  interposition  of  Providence  in  be- 
half of  their  just  cause. 

Some  of  their  people,  while  foraging  in 
the  vicinity  for  provisions,  had  entrapped 
a  Spaniard  on  his  way  from  Germany  to- 
wards the  imperial  camp,  and  brought  him 
prisoner  into  Brescia.     This  traveller  was 
discovered  to  be  a  man  of  great  acc|uire- 
ments  in  various  branches,  but  above  all  a 
thorough  adept  in  the  art  of  constructing 
all  manner  of  engines  of  "wax  ofcwiwvi.  wcA 
defensive,  and  in  iW  «»cAew<iG  ol  ^i^v^^xsv^ 
and  directing  t\\em,  -wYiaV'iivct  XXwat  ^^a."^ 
or  oalibro.     Hia  new  euViCtVainfcx^  ^« 
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rr.^htfrd  at  dLscoverin^v  go  much  knowled^  \  rushing  upon  them  amultaneoi^T.  opened 
ill  \\\i:\r  unwilling  visitor,  and  to  show  their  |  their  way  towards  the  imperial  tent,  killing 
lii;^ii  '.-^tc'crn  for  his  taknts  they  proposed  ;  or  disabling  erery  one  who  oppi>£«d  them. 
:4i  oii'.o  to  his  choice,  either  to  serve  the  :  The  Emperor,  with  great  difficulty,  esc^wd 
;tn<:iv'iit  city  of  Brescia  according  to  his  |  being  taken  prisoner  on  this  occasion,  to 
'■raft,  or  to  be  set  up  as  a  target  for  their    the  no  small  regret  of  the  Brescians. 

He 


cnA-.r)-U>w.s.  The  good  Castilian  did  not 
stand  to  deliberate,  but  applied  himself 
lustily  to  work  for  his  new  employers,  and 
with  such  cfHcacy,  that  they  were  soon 
provided  with  wooden  towers,  battering- 
rums,  manganoi,  irabuccos,  and  other  de- 
structive implements  for  demolishing  para- 
ph; ts,  and  hurling  stones,  as  well  as  their 
adversaries. 

The  siege  had  been  going  on  for  somo 
days,  when  the  detestable  Frederic,  irri- 
taU;d  at  the  accuracy  with  which  they 
ainufd  pieces  of  iron  and  heavy  fragments 
of  rock  at  his  breast- works  and  machinery ,v 
wiiich  they  broke  and  scattered,  frequently 
killing  the  soldiers  who  managed  them, 
had  n^courso  to  the  expedient  of  bringing 
several  Hrescian  prisoners  from  Cremona, 
and  tying  them  to  his  engines,  so  that 
tlurir  friends  and  relatives  might  be  obliged 
to  desist  from  further  attempts,  or  kill 
tiicir  unfortunate  kinsmen  in  the  act.  It 
is  not  certain  whether  the  besicLjed  were 
ilrivcri  l»y  (l<*^j);iir  to  c<Huinu(*.  ihoir  do- 
U'lirc  as  lu'lorc,  or  wIil-lIkt  they  desisted 
("niiii  liaMi-iiiiiT  lla*  imperial  Avorks  at  so 
tVarfiil  a  hiirljt.  But  fr'>'*id<*d  on,  and  bola- 
IxMvd  so  jjiteously  by  the  unfeelini^  adver- 
sarv,  lln'V  n^taliated  on  his  cruel  device, 
strinirjn;^  np  by  tlio  lu'els  the  numerous  This 
(Jfiinans  th»'y  had  in  tlieir  possc^ssion,  and 
e\j)o>inL^  tlii'ni  all  aloni^  the  out^5i<le  of  the 
ra/n parts  to  tin;  strokes  of  their  brutal 
Miiipi-ror. 

Wiiat  irritated  Frederic  still  more  were 
ih«!  sorlii's  which  these  shrewd  and  darini^ 
Ilalians  cUccti-d  at  intervals  on  his  troops. 


P'tiiini^f  into  tin*.  <rates  of  their  stronghold 
alr)i(>sl  hel'ore  the  heavy  Germans  knew 
whrre  the  blows  came  from.  These  sor- 
tie's ufH'  of  great  damajr^  to  the  imperial 
army. 

1 1    is   recorded,  especially,  that  on  the 


soon  became  disgusted  with  !fae 
siege.  Every  effort  a^^ainst  the  tovn 
proved  unsuccessful,  and  seemed  only  to 
increase  the  daring  of  the  citizens.  It  be- 
came unsafe  even  to  walk  at  any  ^tisuace 
from  the  camp.  While  the  Emperor  had 
collected  all  his  forces  in  the  design  of 
overwhelming  Brescia,  the  Milamp^A,  tee- 
ing the  country  clear,  spread  thw  anned 
men  over  the  neighborhood,  giving  a  w- 
vere  lesson  to  several  of  the  towns  nhen 
Frederic  had  been  well  received.  ThCT 
even  bearded  the  Elmperor  in  his  owi 
quarters.  For,  having  learned  from  the 
scouts,  whom  they  always  kept  on  ifci 
alert,  that  a  certain  part  of  the  impexiri 
lines  was  rather  negligently  guarded,  on  ae* 
coimt  of  the  security  afforcled  by  its  posidoB, 
they  equipped  a  band  of  the  hcudiest  adven- 
turers in  their  service,  who,  coming  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  vulnerable  pomt,  a^ 
tacked  it  so  desperately  as  to  force  it  under 
the  nose  of  the  Emperor,  and  throw  thtin- 
selves  into  the  town  to  reinlbrco  its>  ho:^* 


garrison. 


At  lenrrth.  seeing  ihat  all  his  endoavr:^ 
to  carry  the  place  wcru  fruitless,  h^.-  i^l 
tire  to  his  machines,  and  suUenlv  drtw  i-f 
his    armv,    retrentinir    towards    C'remC'Di 

is  event  seriously  injurod  thf  n^pLi:aU.'2 
of  Frederic  II.,  and  incrriised  the  i:l'>^»'^'' 
tluj  free  city  of  Hrescia,  who  c«"'lf  b rated  b» 
departure  with  becominir  exultation. 

Our  hero,  Ezzelino,  never  cared  lo  vort 
under  a  superior,  however  he  miu^ht  ri-V 
his    assistance    or    pn.Ueoiion.      Loaviir. 
therefore,  tht?  Emperor  at  an  earlv  jhT:-^ 
to  Avear  out  thcj  lives  of   his   men  and  ri* 
own  patience  under  the  walls   of  Hri.-^'-*- 
he  had  eni^afjed  in  a  scheme  of  hi* » •-■ 
which    had  for   its    object    the   cori-:--' 
lif  the  rich  and  powerful   citv  of  i'uii-y- 
Kzzelino  etfected  its   capture  by  an  i*iir..» 


u\;^\\l  nf  October  i>th,  whih'  the  soldiers  j  use  of  the  tVar  excited  by  the  prex'rwi-2 
wcr«'  slcrpinir  away  the  fatigues  of  the  .  Italy  of  Frederic  and  his  powerful  urrn'- 
(lav  in  the  camp,  the  Brescians,  led  out  bv  '  and  by  means  of  a  treacherous  corresr-'-* 
//](•//•  c/ijVffains,  contrived  to  j^et  near  the  |  ence  which  he  kept  up  with  the  tihit^-- 
/'/.lee  where  Frederic  \ay,  \NU\\f>\\V.  W\\v»,\\\\\<i  Wuou  in  the  city.  The  city  hrid  :'*• 
^,h^'"'".^il    by  the   GermaiY  nwAvd*.    'YWn  \ '^w^xv^t  IvnJ^^xvXtvv*^  >\\si.  ^^ 

>  guards  willi  lerri^c  s\io\xVs,  vmcl^A  ^>^^  ^^\v^  .>^vN.\i>La2*^\jLVk  \siM^fe\8ss6fc^'^ 
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GoYemor.  He  inflicted  a  cmel  revenge 
upon  the  inhabitants,  for  their  constant 
adherence  to  the  Guclphs,  and  the  trouble 
they  had  formerly  given  him. 

The  indinrnities  which  he  committed 
against  the  best  and  most  noble  citizens, 
procured  a  number  of  enemies  for  him  and 
his  party,  so  that  a  secret  invitation  was 
sent  to  the  Marquis  of  Este,  to  come  and 
deliver  Padua  from  the  tyrant  and  his 
German  satellites.  The  bravo  Marquis 
accepted,  perhaps  too  hastily,  the  invita- 
tion tlius  tendered  to  him,  apd  moved 
rapidly  towards  Padua,  in  hopes  that  his 
friends  would  open  one  of  its  grates  to  him, 
as  they  had  promised.  But  in  place  of 
thia  he  came  upon  Ezzelino,  who  was  in 
readiness  for  him,  and  who  gave  him  a  re- 
ception as  warm  as  it  was  unexpected. 
This  terrified  his  followers  so  much  that, 
struck  with  a  sudden  panic,  they  desertedT 
iheir  ensigns  almost  to  a  man,  and  the 
Marquis  owed  the  preservation  of  his  life 
to  his  horse,  that  bore  him  nobly  beyond 
the  reach  of  danger.  The  Marquis  re- 
solved to  be  more  cautious  for  the  future, 
in  his  proceedings  with  the  Ghibellines,  a 
purpose  which  afterwards  saved  him  more 
than  once  from  their  toils. 

£zzeIino,  as  a  reprisal,  occupied  the 
town  of  Kste,  whose  garrison,  a  few  days 
ftfterwurds,  was  filled  with  Germans  and 
3aracens.  lie  also  made  an  attempt  to 
ilorm  Montagnana,  another  feud,  which  he 
loped  to  carry  as  easily  as  that  of  £ste. 
3ut  the  people  resisted  him  with  great  de- 
Armination;  and  even  set  fire,  in  broad 
lay -light,  to  a  tower  under  which  he  was 
tt  the  time,  and  from  whicli  he  made  a 
rcry  naiTow  escape.  lie  retired  from  be- 
iore  the  town,  and  returned  to  Padua. 

Ezzelino  had  the  honor  of  ginng  a  spl  en- 
lid  reception  there  to  Frederic  and  his 
mite,  and  of  spending  nearly  two  months 
ifith  him  and  tlie  Empress,  in  the  monas- 
mry  of  Santa  Justiua.  They  passed  tlicir 
ime  in  hunting,  and  in  taking  long  walks 
krrer  the  surrounding  countr}',  which 
Jibounds  in  beautiful  and  romantic  scenery. 
^  venerable  Italian  chronicler  tells  us, 
^th  pardonable  indignation,  that  ''these 
OTO  subjects,  to  wit,  Pilmperor  Frederic  and 
r  Ezzelino,  were  perhaps  the  two 
.test  Generals,  and,  without  a  doubt, 
two  greatest  scoundrels  of  their  d&y 
life-iime.    For  one  was  a  beaat  of  an 


infidel,  and  the  other  was  known  to  hold  . 
familiar  intercourse  with  the  devil.*'  It 
would  be  interesting,  perh&ps,  though  not 
edifying,  to  have  an  outline  of  tiie  conver- 
sations held  by  two  worthies  of  this  de- 
scription, amidst  some  of  the  most  charm- 
ing tracts  of  the  most  beautiful  country  in 
the  world.  We  are  informed  that  their 
time  was  chiefly  employed  in  devising 
plans  for  the  destruction  of  Azzo,  Marquis 
of  Este,  whom  Ezzelino  styled  '*  the  head 
of  the  serpent,  against  which  the  first 
strokes  should  be  directed,  in  order  to 
have  an  easy  victory  over  the  body." 
Feriendus  est  serpens  in  capite^  u/  corpus 
facilius  devincatur.  He  alluded  to  the 
serpent  in  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  House 
of  Este,  and  the  Guelph  party,  of  which 
the  Marquis  was  the  chief. 

They  soon  began  to  work  upon  this 
principle,  and  their  first  step  was  to  send 
a  friendly  invitation  to  the  Marquis,  to  wait 
upon  the  Emperor  in  Padua.  Although 
willing  to  take  part  in  any  proceedings 
which  might  tend  to  allay  their  animosities, 
the  Marquis  refused  to  move,  unless  a  se- 
curity were  given  to  him  in  the  Emperc^'s 
name,  and  signed  by  the  imperial  hand. 

Having  received  thus,  he  went  to  Padua, 
accompanied  by  several  of  his  adherents. 
The  bad  faith  of  the  Ghibellines  soon  began 
to  show  itself.  The  Emperor  had  the  castle 
of  the  Marquis  quietly  surrounded  by  Ger- 
man outposts.  Soon  after,  under  some 
specious  pretext,  he  secured  the  person  of 
liinaldo,  son  of  the  Marquis,  and  kept  him 
as  a  hostage.  The  malicious  Ezz(ilino 
placed  numerous  spies  near  his  visitor 
during  his  stay  in  Padua,  and  was  informed 
by  them  of  the  names  and  quality  of  the 
persons  with  whom  he  had  intercourse,  in 
order  to  punish  them,  as  he  afterwards 
did,  by  exile,  imprisonment,  or  death. 
The  wary  Marquis  was  continually  on  the 
alert,  and  he  soon  had  more  than  mere 
suspicion  to  mistrust  the  faith  of  his  adver- 
saries :for  he  learned  that  Frederic  had  re- 
solved, and  even  given  directions  to  have 
liim  taken  out  of  the  way.  He  forefended 
the  stroke  by  leaving  Padua  secretly,  and 
without  notice.  Once  out  of  the  lion's 
den,  he  rallied  his  followers,  and  collecting 
all  the  forces  he  could,  he  TSiMo^vvi^^wMV^ 
upon  Este,  and  ot\\OT  lo\<iTva  wit>r^\^^  Vs 
the  enemy,  reducing  VYxeiiv  owe^  xcvote^  vcv> 
his    power.     Th\a   ta^id   f«v.^   ^atV»»: 
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movement  caused  the  death  of  every  one 
ill  ]^u(iua,  who  was  a  friend  of  the  Marquis, 
or  whom  Ezzclino  chose  to  consider  as 
such. 

The  cfuolty  of  this  chief  increased  as 
he  became  older.  An  unguarded  word,  a 
vague  suspicion,  a  groundless  accusation, 
was  enough  for  him  to  cast  his  unhappy 
victims  into**  the  horrid  dungeons,  erected 
by  liis  order  in  every  town  where  he  ob- 
tained command .  The  architect  who  ser^'ed 
him  was  the  first  to  die  in  one  of  these 
prisons,  when  its  erection  was  completed. 
He  burned  the  towers  and  palaces  of  the 
nobles  who  failed  to  obtain  his  favor ;  tor- 
mented and  maimed  in  the  most  frightful 
manner  their  owners,  frequently  ordering 
their  limbs  to  be  cast  into  the  fire  before 
thfir  eyes. 

He  made  several  attempts  to  establish 
his  sway  in  several  cities  hostile  to  Frede- 
ric, among  the  rest,  but  without  success, 
in  Parma  and  Belluno.  The  lamentations 
of  the  unfortunate  Paduans,  lay  and  cleri- 
cal, groaning  under  his  iron  yoke,  became 
so  loud  that  in  1248,  Pope  Innocent  IV. 
excommunicated  him,  as  he  had  done  al- 
ready with  the  protligate  and  ambitious 
Frcdoric.  Ezzelino,  in  place  of  bt'inf^ 
]iiinil)li'cl  by  tlic  scntonco,  as  th«.'  Pope  I'X- 
]>rfr>.s]y  desired,  became  worse  and  Avorse. 
lie  continued  his  assassinations  and  im- 
juisonnumts,  strengthened  Ins  forces,  and 
scL'inii^  the  power  uf  Frederic  decline  with 
Ills  ln-altli,  he  formed  the  project  of  add- 
inic  to  the  proud  title  of  Signor  of  Padua ^ 
"which  he  had  assumed,  the  command  ovtjr 
other  cities,  and  dcmineerinL;;  in  his  own 
name.  He  took  and  sacked  the  little 
city  of  Monselicc^  and  forced  its  citadel, 
d<'rinr(i  imj)reLrnable.  to  ca])itulate.  It  is 
said  that  some  of  the  machines  which  lie 
enipK.»ye(l  on  this  occasion,  heaved  stones 
of  twelvt^  thousand  pounds  weii^ht.  a  cir- 
cuMi>tance  which  inav  be  deemed  incred- 
ible. 

Frederic  XL  died  in  1  ^oO.     i\fter  haviuL^ 


brought  to  Padua,  and  loudly  protesting 
that  they  were  not  such,  Euclino,  who 
was  at  dinner,  came  out  at  the  noue,  and 
refused  to  listen  to  any  explanation  or  de- 
fence. Monte,  driven  almost  to  insanity 
by  his  hopeless  condition,  rushed  wildly  it 
the  tyrant,  threw  him  to  the  ground,  and 
being  unarmed  himself,  searched  Euelino's 
person  for  a  dagger,  but  at  the  moment 
he  too  was  unarmed.  Monte  having  grap- 
pled him  by  the  throat,  was  nu^g  i 
desperate  effort  to  choke  him .  Both  Monte 
and  Araldo,  however,  were  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  soldiers  of  £zzeIinOy  who  narrowlf 
escaped  with  his  life,  and  was  confined  to 
his  bed  for  several  days  in  consequence  of 
the  wounds  inflicted  upon  him  by  Moate'f 
teeth  and  nails.  Had  he  not  been  foand 
unarmed,  that  would  have  been  the  last  Jir 
of  his  life. 

llie  complaints  of  the  wretched  Padnui, 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Marquis  of  E^te, 
and  the  entreaties  of  the    whole  natioi 
against  this  horrible  man,  became  so  load, 
that  Pope  Alexander  IV.,  as  the  commoD 
father,  could  no  longer  refuse  hisasaut* 
ance  towards  delivering  the  country  froa 
so  pfreat  an  evil.     Accordingly,  he  created 
Phillip,  Archbishop  elect  of  Ravonnn.  L*- 
i^ate    Ajuistolic  in   tlu;    Marca  Tr"■^iL^•!.i 
who  puMi>hed  a  crusadt^  ntrain<t  Kz/r.'i"-. 
as  an  en<*mY  of  his  reliLri«»n  and  his  •  our.^"- 
He  colh'ctcd  an  army  in  Vcnici-,  ci^rni '>«■'! 
partly  of  Paduan  refuireos  :  jjnd  retwi-:- 
standing  the  eilorts  of  Ansedi<i-»,  n»'pli-' 
to  Ezzi'Hno,  and  Ooverrmr  c»f  Padii;i  :i;  l> 
name,  he  took  all  the   fortifu-d  ph-.'o  * 
the  vicinity,  and  tinallv  stornsed  a  its^^  ■- 
the  citv  itsrlf.     AVhih*  the  enisa '.!•..-;■•;  vo 
batterini;  the  f]:ate,   thf»    besii.-^t.ii  j   v.*- 
d«)wn   uy)on   thrir  inachin»'s  such  ;\  1  V 
(juaniity  of  lu>t.  rosin,  siilplmr.  j-i:.:f:.  :■■■ 
otlier    combustibles,    that    the   :;aT«*  ::-*' 
cau^lit  lire  and  was  redui-i'd  to  a.--.-'.  ■' 
fordinix  an  easy  mtranee  t«>  tin-  a'-ri?*.."^ 
They  Aven*  soon  in  p(>>so<>ii.n  \A  Wv   . '.' 
and  threw  open  the  i^lDriniv   dur.::'«r*  * 


alllictrd   llu'  church  like   his   irrandfatlu-r     Kzz<*lino.  thusixivin^  tVe«.Mloni  l'»  ar.  i:i'.r 


i-'n-deric  IJarbarossa,  became  to  a  similarly 
unfortunate  end.  althouj^h  he  is  bclievi-d  to 
hav(,'  previously  repented  of  liis  mi>d<.'eds. 
\\'»'  have  only  alluded  to  him,  Avhen;  his 
history  comes  in  contact  with  that  of 
Ky.7A'Yuu),  his  friend  and  leWow-WivvVvl. 
Mania  and  Araldo,  two  i\o\)\es  oi  ^\ow- 


bh^  number  of  victini>  of  ]iis  r:u.. Iiv.  '^ 
could  scarcely  be  recoofni/^.j  |,y  x\\k\t^- 
tives,  so  haijf'rard  and  sTieeire-liko  \»iii  i'" ' 
apy)earance. 

Kzzelino,  who  was  tlion  marau-iirc  ^ 

\\\e  Ivjrdlory  of  Mantua,  moved  in  ih  ♦■'■ 

TvjQ,\\Qw  vA  VvsAxvss.,  -qX  \\vt  Vi<»^$  of  its  K^ 


seiice,   ajcuscd    as  tnvitors,  liaVw^  ^i^^^^\^'^'^^^o^^•    Kx*>^^  Vst^  ^S,  ^,^.>$»^ 
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Dian  stood  before  him,  covered  Tvitli  dust 
and  sweat.  **  Wliat  news  ?"  said  the  ty- 
rant. "  Bad  !  Padua  is  lost."  EzzeUno 
ordered  the  messenger  to  be  hanged  in- 
stantly, and  proceeded  onward.  Meeting 
another  messenger,   he  asked   the  same 

aucstion  :  "  What  news  ?"  He  answered 
bat,  by  his  good  leave,  he  would  w^ish  to 
speak  to  him  in  private.  This  second  man 
was  more  prudent  than  his  forerunner, 
and  departed  unharmed.  Ezzehno  pressed 
forward  without  giving  his  weary  soldiers 
a  moment's  rest.  On  arriving  at  Verona, 
a  sudden  suspicion  crossed  his  mind  re- 
garding the  faith  of  the  Paduans  who  ac- 
com{)anied  him.  He  instantly  ordered 
them  to  be  arrested,  deprived  of  all  they 
had,  and  inclosed  in  the  famous  amphithe- 
atre of  that  city,  where,  with  unexampled 
barbarity,  the  greater  part  of  them  were 
murdered  on  the  spot.  The  others  died  of 
ruffcring  and  starvation,  so  that  out  of 
nearly  twelve  thousand,  between  nobles 
and  plebeians,  not  more  than  two  hundred 
erer  found  their  way  back  to  Padua. 

The  pontifical  army  hud  been  reinforced 
by  several  commanders — among  others,  by 
the  famous  Friar  John,  at  the  head  of  a 
band  of  merry  Bologncse,  and  by  Alborico 
da  Romano,  who,  though  a  most  cruel  and 
lawless  bandit  himself,  was  scarcely  ever 
on  peaceful  terms  with  his  brother  Ezzeli- 
no.     The  latter  was  driven  from   before 
Padua,  and  retreated,  burning  with  shame 
and  rage,  to  Verona,  where  he  consoled 
himself  by  torturing  to  death  his  nephew, 
Ansedisio,  for  having  lost  Padua.     The 
Paduans  passed  a  decree,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant, ordering  the  happy  liberation  of  their 
city    from  so  cruel  an  oppressor  to    be 
Boleranized  every  year  by  a  general  proces- 
sion, accompanied  with  hymns  of  gratitude 
to  the  Almighty — a  festival  which,  if  re- 
port be  true,  is  continued  down  to  the 
prcfjent  day.     It  would  be  long  to  narrate 
the  intrigues  through  which  Kzzelino  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  command  of  the  noble 
city  of  Biescia.     The  events  which  led  to 
it  may  be  all  reduced  to  one  cause — ^the 
4iccursed  db^cord  of  the  Guelphs  and  Ghi- 
liellines,  which  rendered  an  easy  prey  to  a 
domestic  tyrant,  the  same  town  which  had 
defied  the  whole  imperial  army,  with  the 
^pTOud  Frederic  at  its  head.     Philip,  Arch- 
bishop of  'RsLTenna,  made  every  attempt  in 
Jus  power  to  prevent  Ezzelino  from  enter- 


ing Brescia,  but  he  was  defeated  and  taken  i 
pnsoner  himself  Having  been  brought  in- 
to the  presence  of  the  tyrant,  he  was  asked 
by  EzzeUno  how  he  expected  to  be  treated. 
Phillip  replied,  in  a  calm  and  steady  voice, 
**  With  the  honors  usuallyghen  to  a  Legate 
of  our  Holy  Father^  the  Pope  ;"  an  answer 
which  caused  even  the  haughty  Ezzelino 
to  respect  him  during  his  confinement. 

Brescia  was  doomed  to  suffer  the  tvran- 
ny  of  so  cruel  a  master  only  for  a  short 
time.  Buoso  da  Doara  and  the  Marquis 
Oberto  Pela\"fcind,  who,  from  friends  and 
allies  of  the  tyrant,  had  become  his  most 
bitter  foes  on  account  of  his  treacherous 
attempts  against  them,  were  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Oglio  with  the  forces  of  Cre- 
mona, as  well  as  Azzo  d'Este  with  those  of 
Ferrara  and  Mantua.  Ezzelino,  having 
bribed  and  bought  over  several  of  the  no- 
bles of  Milan,  had  attempted  to  carry  that 
city,  but  was  rebutted  by  Martino  della 
Torre.  A  similar  attempt  had  been  like- 
wise made  against  Monza,  which  also  fail- 
ing, Ezzelino  found  himself  In  the  midst  of 
a  hostile  country,  with  deep  and  rapid 
rivers  between  him  and  Brescia ;  and  he 
heard  that  his  old  enemy,  the  Marquis  of 
Este,  had  fortified  the  bridge  of  Cassano, 
having  scattered  the  detachment  left  there 
by  Ezzelino.  He  resolved  to  make  a  des- 
perate attempt  to  force  this  pass,  and  gain 
the  opposite  bank. 

It  IS  said  that  a  devil  had  predicted  to 
him  that  he  would  die  at  Assario.  Now 
Ezzelino  kept  always  a  number  of  astrolo- 
gy's in  his  pay,  and  had  great  faith  in 
devils  and  witches ;  but  interpreting  this 
for  the  city  of  Bassano,  near  which  he  was 
bom,  he  had  wisely  resolved  to  keep  away 
from  it  for  the  future.  He  trcml)led  at 
the  mention  of  Cassano.  His  onslaught 
upon  the  people  of  the  Marquis  was  so 
violent,  that  his  followers  had  all  but  car- 
ried the  bridge,  when  an  arrow,  discharged 
at  random  by  a  Guelpli  crossbow-man, 
pierced  de(^ply  into  his  left  foot.  This  ac- 
cident spread  a  panic  through  his  army, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  draw  back  to 
Vimercato,  where,  having  had  his  wound 
opened  find  the  arrow  extracted,  he  bravely 
mounted  horse  again,  resolved  to  push  for- 
ward towards  the  Add^,  ^cto^^  ^  's^'j^^y^ 
part  of  whicli  lie  coTvd\xcle^\\vs»  tcvviti.  \^ 
had  already  rcacVied  t\ve  o^^o€\V^  ^q 
but  his  foes  "had  icguVaVAii  V>afc\t  "^ 


nente  so  accurately  tliat  (he  forces  of  Cre- 
mona, under  Bdoho  and  Oberto,  and  those 
of  Ferrara  and  Mantua,  under  the  Marquis 
of  Este,  bore  upon  him  simultaneouslj-, 
and  fwrly  brought  hiin  lo  a  stand.  Though 
Jienuncd  in  upon  all  sides,  he  did  not  lose 
his  wonted  ardor  ;  but  in  the  very  moment 
of  danger,  the  Bresciana  gave  rein  to  their 
liorses,  and  saved  themselves  by  flight.  In 
Tain  did  he  attempt  to  keep  bis  men  t<^e- 
ther,  and  effect  a  retreat  in  good  order  to- 
wards Bergamo.  The  allies  attacked  his 
I  disbanded  troops,  making  a  great  number 

Ezzclino,  belabored  on  all  eidea,  fought 
with  the  fury  of  a  tiger,  covered  with 
Uood,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  dead 
bodies ;  and  at  length,  Ending  himsell 
neatly  alone,  ho  furiously  put  spurs  to  his 
^Tse,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to  es- 
Wpe.  He  was,  however,  pursued  and 
orertaken  by  a  large  number  of  horsemen, 
who  made  him  prisoner.  The  same  in- 
ftant,  a  soldier,  whose  brother  had  been 
mutilated  by  order  of  Ezzelino,  struck  him 
•B  the  bead  and  wounded  him  thrice 
jevenge.     Others  say  that  he  was    thus 

Cvaaei  before  his  capture,  in  an  encoun- 
with  Mazzoldo  dei  Lavelonghi,  a  Ouelph 
nobleman  of  Bresciii. 

Tlie  day  on  which  this  memorable  vic- 
tory, which  gladdened  tiie  heart  of  all 
Italy,  took  place,  was  the  feast  of  Sts. 
Ooamae  and  Damian,  September  27th,  in 
the  year  of  grace  1269.  The  people 
crowded  upon  the  road  by  which  be  was 
conveyed  lo  Soncino,  all  being  desirous  of 
seeing  the  man  whom  the  stoutest  soldier 
had  never  approached  hitherto  without 
trembling.  To  one  of  the  many  who, 
covering  liim  with  reproaches  and  insults, 
threatened  moreover  to  finish  him,  he 
turned  with  eyes  of  fire,  and  a  frown  of 
liis  dark  brow  :  "  And  wouldst  thou  have 
courage  (he  said)  to  lay  thy  hands  upon 
Ezzelino  ?^'  The  growl  of  the  caged  lion 
was  sufficient  to  strike  terror  into  the  heart 
of  the  man,  and  of  all  the  bystanders. 

He  soon  reached  Soncino,  where  he  was 
protected  from  further  injury  by  the  noble 
Marquis  of  Este,  who  provided  him  with 
surgeons,  and  commanded  that  every  at- 
tention and  respect  should  bo  paid  to 
him.  His  wounds,  howevcT,  were  mi  ite'^ 
to  baffle    the    skill   oE  hia  aUoai'iaVs. 


without  giving  any  sign  of  rcpM 
died  some  days  after,  in  the  1 
rear  of  his  age,  rejecting  evea  I 
latians  of  rehgion.  ] 

Uis  brother  Alberico  was  pv 
the  year  after,  together  with  oU 
in  force  of  a  barbarous  senlencu 
by  the  fear,  that  if  even  a  ^cioa 
of  so  evil  a  race,  it  would  one  ds 
to  be  the  curse  of  the  country,  j 
So,  to  the  unspeakable  relief  a 
perished  Ezzelino,  i/  Crudele,  ot^ 
who,  endowed  with  great  luilitat 
might  have  been  a  hero,  and  teb 
the  scourge  of  hie  country,  and  tk 
tion  of  posterity.  His  elirewf 
equal  to  his  cruelty  ;  for  at  aj 
road  the  deepest  secrets  of  the  ff 
was  known  to  scrutinize  and  stg) 
face  upon  which  he  turned  hb  ■ 
was  of  athletic  mould,  and  ^ 
nen'es  like  wliip-tbongs  and  sioef 
Ilis  hair  and  eye-brows  wera  j 
bushy,  liis  features  pale  but  m«( 
extraordinary  expression,  and  hb 
those  of  the  viper.  There  is  a  ri 
him  in  the  Pitti  Gallery  at,  ■ 
worthy  the  study  of  the  travaUcB 
Ho  was  so  wantonly  cruel,  S 
times,  on  the  capture  of  a  town, 
order  all  the  inhabitants  to  be  de 
their  legs,  or  arms,  or  noses,  or  > 
shamefully  mutilated.  Having  h 
a  quantity  of  blind  and  disabled 
who  went  around  begging  thr» 
Italian  cities,  asserted  that  they  1 
reduced  to  that  slate  by  Ezzelino.  ] 
a  proclamation  inviting  tbose  1 
poor  lo  present  themselves  to  him, 
assurance  that  they  would  be  n 
and  provided  fo..  Three  thousand 
blc  wretches  came  to  him,  whom 
closed  in  a  large  building,  ordering 
set  on  fire,  so  that  the  whole  j 
perished  in  the  flames. 

Ho  had  great  foilh  in  magic  m 
cial  astrology,  an  impoution  veiy 
lent  in  those  days,  although  iu  ft 
were  forbidden  under  severe  pel 
While  he  was  moving  against  th*  ■ 
Fcltrr,  it  is  said  thai  a  mi^pie  bf 
around  his  banner,  finally  rested  tt 
Whether  that  he  con^dcred  linl 
^owlomen,  or  felt  a  kindred  symM 
v'tai>.\j\tft.  u^  "^\*'"3 ''^^•^"i^'t"!  was  i(| 


I  refused  to  partake  oS  buy  ^'*°'^-  aui\  Vuii-Ait  aii\Bui,-«'\i«ta,^ititaS«i| 
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itself  to  be  oaught,  and  ordered  the 
\y  pie  to  be  conveyed  to  Padua,  aiid 
tely  nourished.  , 

« it  is  time  to  close  this  sketch  of  the 
this  famous  chieftain — the  most  in- 
n  of  those  numerous  Italian  warriors 
)  middle  ages,  whose  science  and 


valor  might  hare  made  them  a  blessiag  to 
their  beautiful  country,  but  who  plunged 
it  deeper  and  deeper  into  those  feuds 
which  finally,  by  destrojdng  the  resources 
of  its  vitality,  rendered  it  an  easy  prey  to 
the  grasping  stranger. 


THE   SWISS   REVOLUTION. 


B  idea  and  sentiment  of  liberty  must 
ry  deep  in  human  nature,  or  man 
,  not  still  cling  to  it — seek  it,  as 
Bs,  after  all  that  has  transpired  to 
him  abandon  it.  The  mightiest  em- 
have  exerted  and  exhausted  their 
iest  efforts  to  stifle  its  breathings, 
"ohs  of  every  name  have  made  it  tne 
Dg  scheme  and  purpose  of  their  lives 
tse  it  to  perish  in  their  dominions, 
*  root  it  out  from  the  memories  of 
subjects  ;  and,  at  death,  they  have 
eir  partial  successes  therein  as  choice 
for  the  inheritance  of  their  houses, 
ive  imposed  the  continuance  of  the 
on  as  one  of  the  most  solemn  of  du- 
rhe  talents  of  all  the  wily  counsellors 
counties  and  patronage  could  win, 
»een  concentrated  in  plotting  its  ruin. 
inisters  of  religions,  false  and  true, 
«en  wheedled  to  betray  it,  or  forced 
ome  its  executioners.  Men,  in  the 
>t  to  defend  it,  have  poured  out  their 
hke  water ;  have  desolated  their 
»ved  hearths ;  have  made  their  own 
iridows,  and  their  children  orphans ; 
watered  with  their  tears  the  cap- 
>read,  and  have  felt  through  dreary 
'he  dungeon  mildew  devouring  their 
nrs  and  gnawing  at  their  vitals. 
I  each  old  generation  passes  away, 
eives  that  the  price  of  liberty  is  con- 
Bacrifice  and  heroic  suffering,  and 
i¥en  thus,  its  rescue  is  but  partial 
Ml  declines ;  and  yet  the  eye  of  the 
I  kindles  with  that  of  the  youth, 
voices  unite  in  invoking  that  for 


ibe  mie  has  suffered,  and '  the  other 
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is  ready  to  suffer,  and  thus  the  struggle  is 
continued  and  perpetuated.  Liberty  must 
be  very  dear  to  the  human  heart. 

But  the  name  of  hberty  has  been  as- 
sumed, and  its  privileges  abused  by  mon- 
strous broods,  so  numerous  and  odious,, 
that  memory  refuses  to  rehearse  their 
catalogue.  When  worthlessness  would 
seek  for  distinction,  or  misrule  for  power, 
or  cupidity  for  fortune,  or  hatred  for  ven- 
geance, or  voluptuousness  for  imbridled 
license,  how  often  has  each  called  itself 
the  advocate  of  liberty !  How  often  have 
they  joined  their  forces  to  assault  authority 
and  good  order  !  How  often,  especially 
in  the  days  nearest  our  own,  have  they 
made  the  name  of  liberty  the  rallying  cry 
of  crime,  and  a  sound  portending  calamity 
and  woe  to  the  citizens  of  quiet  and  peace ! 
Thus  have  the  powers  of  evil  availed  to 
bury  the  graceful  form  of  liberty  beneath 
hideous  ruins,  or  to  shroud  it  in  lurid 
colorings,  till  the  poet  has  described  it, 
and  the  painter  figured  it,  and  a  sentiment 
too  common  stamped  it,  even  on  a  nation*s 
currency,  but  as  a  zoncless  bacchanal. 
Still  men,  and  the  lovers  of  man,  have  net 
ceased,  from  amid  the  cloudy  terrors  of  evil 
fashionings,  to  invoke  it  with  their  voices, 
and  to  evoke  it  by  their  good  deservings. 
Again,  then,  liberty  must  be  something 
very  dear  to  man,  and,  moreover,  very 
noble  in  itself,  that  it  is  thus  sought  after 
and  thus  loved. 

The  sentiment  of  liberty  is  inde^id  %oxsv^- 
thing  very  noble,  {or  by  \\.  CxodW^^^s'Occi- 
guished  maa  from  the  io^ei  -^^mcXa  oi  cx^ 
ation,  whicli  are  gOYerueA  \>^  Tie^easas 
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;  and  it  is  very  dear  to  man's  heart, 
because  it  ia  a  necessary  condilion  of  his 
essential  nature. 

For,  whether  in  aspiration  or  in  act, 
liberty  is  the  element  that  girdles  round 
the  throne  oAhe  mind.  And,  though  it- 
self be  not  reason,  it  yet,  with  equafstep, 
accompanies  all  the  operations  or  reaaon, 
and  without  it  reason  becomes  unreason. 
And  yet  reason  is  not  the  seat  of  the  liber- 
ty that  BO  encompasses  it,  but  that  other 
faculty,  which,  in  the  triune  spirit,  ja  or- 
dained the  scholar  and  yet  the  mistress  of 
reason — the  scholar  to  be  enlightened  by 
it  as  to  what  is  tnitli,  and  the  mistress  to 
force  it,  despite  its  lessons,  into  pervei'se 
windings,  or  to  compel  it  to  the  just  appli- 
oation  of  its  teachings. 

Tliis  faculty,  need  we  say  it,  is  the  utV/, 
in  naming  which  we  have  said  fret  will, 
aince  these  two  are  so  knit  that  without 
freedom  there  ia  no  will,  and  without  will 
there  ia  no  freedom.  Ubi  eoiunlat,  ibi 
hbertaa. 

But  in  our  first  parents'  fall,  the  human 
will  was  perverted,  and  two  kinds  of  liber- 
ty were  lost :  liberty  from  sin,  and  liberty 
from  misery.  liberty  from  nteetaitg  was 
preserved  to  man,  as  a  ground  of  merit  or 
demerit.  This  is  what  we  uiidcrsUind  by 
niiUini!  liberty  ;  and  from  all  that  we  have 
said,  wc  may  gather  why  man  so  clings  to 
sivking  it,  and  has  so  abused  it. 

We  have  been  meditating  on  the  recent 
tragedies  of  Swiss  revolution  ;  and  who- 
I'ver  is  acquainted  with  the  long  history 
of  that  romantic  confederacy,  and  under- 
stands the  guilty  violence  that  has  just 
now  dishonored  virginal  freedom  on  the 
mountains  of  Uri  and  of  SchwytK,  will 
iigri;e,  with  a  burning  heart,  that  all  we 
have  said  of  liberty,  and  more  than  we  are 
sufhcicnt  to  say,  ha.s  been  illustrated,  has 
bi'i'ii  embodied  in  their  annals. 

Pens  of  an  authority,  and  tongues  of  an 
eloquence,  far  other  than  ours,  have  been 
pk-ading,  in  Europe,  the  cause  of  prostrate, 
outraged  Switzerland.  They  cried  in  the 
ears  of  the  great  powers  of  Europe,  while 
the  great  nations  of  Europe  were  yet 
powers,  that  the  conapii'acy  of  revolulion- 
iits  in  the  city  of  Berne  was  not  a  local 
HlHiir  i  that  the  ruin  of  the  Swiss  constitu- 


Alps,  were  intended  but  as  torch-lights  fot 
the  assassins  of  Europe,  as  firebrands  for 
a  continental  conflagration,  as  aigiuOs  foi 
the  overthrow,  not  of  thrones,  bnt  of  law 
— not  of  kings,  but  of  naticita  and  tbeii 
most  cherished  institutions.  Oppressor! 
disregarded  and  have  fallen  ;  and  if  bdv 
movement  has  indeed  been  made  toward!' 
securing  the  true  and  reasonable  rights  of 
the  people  in  parts  of  Europe,  we  may  bt 
sure  that  their  late  masters  look  with  re- 
gret not  more  poignant  on  What  they  hare 
lost.  tJian  do  the  jacobins  centred  in  Swit- 
zerland on  what  they  have  thereby  faikd 
to  gain.  Swit^rland,  indeed,  is  a  Ulde 
country,  but  the  questions  that  have  shaka 
her  concern  all  Europe,  Wisdom  masi 
prevent  their  consequences,  or  time  «il! 
show  them  yet  further ;  for  the  secret  tntge 
of  Berne  have  purposes  not  yet  fnlfilied. 

But  if  Swiss  affairs  interest  the  adjoia- 
ing  nations  of  Europe  by  their  actual  (ca- 
dencies, they  may  interest  othen  m  llr 
way  of  solemn  lessons.  For  ns  rcpaUi- 
cans,  for  us  constitutional  republioana,  ohi 
how  many  lessons  might  be  drawn  fnim 
the  history,  and  at  length  from  tlie  caUtni- 
ties  of  an  elder  rraiubuc ;  sad  how  ntajF 
arguments  might  be  foimd  in  the  caosM 
of  those  calamities,  for  principk-s  nhoK 
application  our  national  interesU  are  ai 
this  moment  loudly  demanding.  Hkm 
we  cannot  protend  to  discuss  at  lengdi, 
nor  as  their  importance  would  warrsiit,ia 
the  present  essay  ;  but  we  shall  neverllw- 
less  have  natural  occasion  to  indieatcsoiu 
of  them  less  or  more  pointedly,  and  sb«lf 
thus  leave  them  to  the  reflection  or  ta  Um 
minuter  examination  of  our  readers. 

Hie  race  which  has  rendered  SwitMf- 
land  famous  in  modern  Europe,  were  emi- 
grants  from  the  remote  North.  Fa»i^ 
by  their  earliest  struggles  and  suffirriBp 
amid  the  rugged  Alps,  the  record*  U 
which  are  more  or  less  uncertain,  we  tai 
them,  early  m  the  ninth  century,  possesM^ 
of  liberty  and  a  formal  cons^tutioQ ;  fi» 
Louis  Ic  Debonnaire,  in  extending  to  tbea 
the  paternal  protection  of  the  CniloriD^ 
empire,  expressly  guarantied  to  tbem  tk 
preservation  of  these.  The  fnndMnaM^ 
provisions  of  this  conslitutioD  bear  a  bmI 
striking  resemblance  to  the  laws  of  th«» 
"  Bdudinuv  iuns,  as  tbcy  may  be  fomul 


■J  was  not  the  end,  but  on\y  IV 
of   the  conspirators;    that  l\ie  fiamea  iil\  ift'wfiiATO'iit  Y*^^«^\'^'CTwis,'lIiat  hi' 
oiviJ  war,  kindled  in  the  homesileaia  o^  Oie\  w>w«s  iww\n'aa\TO^a.'3\jai»     "  '  • 
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Magnus,*^  or  as  they  have  at  a  later  date 
been  collected  and  critically  examined  by 
the  learned  Messenius,  in  his  "  Scondia 
Illustratu."  This  constitutional  corre- 
spondence in  their  social  fabric  between 
Switzerland  and  the  extreme  North,  of  it- 
self proves  the  ori^n  of  the  race,  and  is  at 
the  same  time  an  ulustration  of  the  truth, 
that  constitutions  which  show  the  vigor  of 
permanence  and  vitality,  which  success- 
fully resist  encroachments  from  without, 
and  bind  firmly  to  one  another  their  con- 
stituents from  within,  are  not  the  handi- 
work of  political  forecast,  nor  are  hewn 
out  as  a  creation  dt  novo  by  the  statesmen 
of  an  incipient  people ;  but  that  their 
foundation,  on  the  contrary,  is  in  the  pub- 
lic synderesis  of  the  primitive  community, 
and  their  shapings  are  the  gradual  results 
<^  the  practical  needs  and  peculiar  position 
of  each  nation  as  it  grows  towards  maturity. 

Switzerland,  which,  since  the  Congress 
of  European  powers  at  Vienna  in  1815, 
has  consisted  of  twenty -two  cantons,  takes 
its  name  from  the  canton  of  Schwytz, 
which  was  the  first  nucleus  of  the  confede- 
ration, and  has  ever  been  the  soul  of  its 
glory,  and  the  noblest  guardian  of  its  lib- 
erties. Uri  and  Untcrwalden,  co-ordinate 
in  race  and  origin  with  Schwytz,  were  al- 
ways knit  to  it  in  feeling,  and,  from  early 
in  the  tAvelfth  century,  formed  with  it  a 
regular  defensive  league.  These  three  can- 
tons formed  the  Waldstaaten,  or  Woodland 
States.  The  customs  and  manners,  and 
the  complete  sovereignty  of  each  canton, 
by  stipulation,  remained  inviolable  ;  but 
the  entire  support  of  the  three  was  pledged 
to  resist  any  foreign  interference.  About 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  they 
chose  the  celebrated  Rodolph  of  Ilapsburg 
to  be  the  head  and  arbiter  of  their  league. 
This  was  in  evident  obedience  to  the  pre- 
vailing sentiment  of  Europe  at  that  time, 
whose  aspirations  were  for  an  emperor  of 
all  Christendom,  to  be  elected,  not  less  for 
his  high  personal  worth,  than  for  the  ex- 
tent of  liis  material  resources;  and  to 
whom,  therefore,  all  disputes  between  na- 
tions might  be  referred  for  a  rightful  ad- 
justment— a  magnificent  conception,  but 
why  has  it  proved  so  imsatisfactory  in 
practice  ? 

The  same  century  had  not  passed  away 

^HmtotiM  Geaiiam  SeptentriooMHum,  BuUem,  1B67, 


till  the  people  of  the  Waldstaaten  found  f 
that  this  chieftainship  of  a  stranger  was 
likely  to  be  abused  to  purposes  of  foreign  , 
aggression ;  and  with  the  manly  energy 
that  they  have  ever  displayed  in  coping  : 
with  perils,  they  compelled  the  Count  of  ■ 
Ilapsburg,  elevated  though  he  now  was  to  j 
the  position  of  emperor,  to  retrench  him-  • 
self  within  the  faculties  that  had  been  con-  [ 
ceded  to  him.  A  solemn  renewal  of  ths  ; 
alliance  between  the  three  Waldstaaten  ; 
was  consequently  made  in  the  year  1291»  ' 
and  on  the  same  occasion  they  re-enacted  [ 
an  ancient  law,  that  no  man  who  was  of  | 
foreign  birth,  be  his  qualifications  or  his  • 
character  what  they  might  be,  should  ever  j 
exercise  the  ofiice  of  a  judge  among  them.  ; 
They  applied  the  same  rule  to  their  clergy  j 
with  a  few  exceptions,  and  this  identity  of  j 
sympathy  between  the  people  and  their  j 
pastors  has  been  a  powerful  promoter  of  j 
the  union  that  has  always  existed  in  thesa 
countries,  between  their  patriotism  and 
their  religion. 

When  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg  died,  his 
house  began  the  base,  degenerate  course 
that  has  ended  by  rendering  it,  first  the 
enemy,  and  now,  at  length,  the  laughing- 
stock of  Christendom.  At  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  fourteenth  century,  Albert, 
son  of  Rodolph,  set  about  the  task  of  wan- 
tonly injuring  the  Waldstaaten,  that  Ym 
might  thence  find  occasion  to  reduce  them 
beneath  his  iron  yoke.  What  kind  of  suc- 
cess he  had  has  become  matter  of  story 
and  of  song  wherever  patriotism  or  political 
hberty  is  prized.  He  sent  the  notorious  Ges- 
ler  to  administer  justice  in  Schwytz  and  Uri. 
and  Beringer  in  hke  capacity  to  Untcrwal- 
den. But  these  emissaries  of  oppression 
had  scarcely  had  time  for  more  than  to 
commence  their  task,  when  Werner  Von 
StaufFach,  Aniold  Anderlialden,  and  Wal- 
ter Furst,  meeting  together  by  night  at  the 
great  rock  which  marks  the  boundary  bo- 
tween  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  on  the  Lakb 
of  Waldstaaten,  plighted  there  their  troth 
to  one  another  that,  God  helping,  they 
would  set  their  country  free.  This  was 
on  the  17th  of  November,  1307.  The  day 
was  fixed,  upon  which  each  of  them,  with 
a  chosen  band  of  patriots,  was,  in  their  re- 
spective cantons,  to  tbas^  \\i^  ct^  o^X^^aX.-^  , 
to  which  they  vreWVcve^  WiaX.  ^\<ix^  '^'wSs 
heart  was  ready  to  an^^ex  eA,  XXi^  ^q^^» 
its  blood.    But  m  t\ie  VqXatn^^  ^i  ^^  ' 
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■nd  il8  intended  accompJishment,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Walter  Furet,  the  heroic  Tell  of 
Bwgien,  rid  Switzerland  and  the  world  of 
Gesler,  and,  as  is  well  known,  retrieved 
the  fortunes  of  his  countrj-. 

Eight  years  later  Prince  Leopold, 
hrother  of  Frederic,  came  ngainst  the 
Waldataaten  to  take  an    Austrian   ven- 

ance,  with  more  than  ten  thousand  men. 
_jese  he  had  considered  amply  sufficient 
wherewith  to  chastise  a  handful  of  unruly 
mountaineers.  Some  thirteen  hundred 
Swiss  assembled  and  met  them  on  the 
henceforth  classic  heights  of  the  plain  of 
Morgarten.  Leopold  escaped  with  the 
remnant  of  his  shattered  host.  Hitherto 
the  Swiss  had  lived  together  as  a  band  of 
btnlhere ;  we  have  now  no  record  of  the 
dightest  internal  troubles  having  ever  dis- 
^^cd  th«r  repose.  But  aa  usual,  prosper- 
ity brought  them/riend*.  Zug,  Glarus,  and 
Lucerne,  sought  admission  to  so  valiant  a, 
confederacy.  Why  not  admit  thera  ?  The 
same  greedy  house  of  Hapsburg,  with  its 
double-faced  eagle,  was  seeking  their  de- 
rtruction,  that  had  sought  the  ruin  of  the 
WaMslAaten.  Beudes,  to  have  them  for 
allies  -wvM.  be  not  only  to  increase  the  nn- 
mcricni  stren^h  of  their  fighting  mrn.  but 
to  thruw  II  friendly  wall  between  the  fJer- 
niiin  empire?  and  the  original  cantons.  Tliey 
wiTc  admitted.  Then  Zurich,  and  at  length 
Bcriic,  sought  part  in  the  league.  The 
latter  had  domestic  feuds  to  be  thus  ap- 
pca.'ied,  as  well  as  foreign  enemies  to  be 
repelled.  The  principle  of  new  accessions 
had  been  once  acted  upon — why  should 
tJie  action  not  be  repeated  ?  No  reason 
was  found,  and  anew  the  hand  was  ex- 
(j?nded  to  them  also.  With  one  partial 
end  temporary  esception,  the  Wnldstaaten 
have  nlwa3-s  sufficed  for  themselves  and 
Jicir  own  defence,  but  how  seldom  have 
(Jiey  sufficed  for  the  fickle  Lucemese,  and 
die  factious  men  of  Zurich  and  of  Berne, 

Keverthcless,  hitherto  the  admissiun  of 
die  latter  cantons  seemed  almost  acts  of 
"cnerosity,  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
for  a  while  the  new  allies  rendered 
iJorLunt  aid  in  the  wars  of  the  Swiss  ■ 
the  Auslrians.  But  as  their  arms  i 
alwajH    successful,   new   territories 


influence  of  the  later  confedersto  cantons 
became  active.  Lucerne,  Zurich,  and  Berne 
republican,  not  by  fundamental  con- 
stitution, but  by  the  force  of  circumsi&ncm ; 
they  had  never  the  sentiment  of  liberty  M 
heart,  and  accordingly  they  were  eager  to 
EeijTe  on  foreign  possessions,  not  to  fre* 
them  from  oppression,  but  to  snhstituu 
themselves  as  new  mastere.  After  this 
evil  example,  the  original  cantons  wer« 
drawTi  away,  and  ihey  too  would  become 
suzerains.     To  this   unhappy  course   Tri 

E resented  a  glorious  and  a  holy  exceptiaB. 
t  refused  its  share  in  the  partition  nf  tlM 
foreign  po-ssesfiions,  professing  tbst  the 
wars  they  had  undertaken  were  m  obedi- 
ence to  thur  conscience  and  their  couDtiji 
and  that  they  would  not  defile  thomadis 
by  receiving  any  other  reeompMtsc. 

Schwytit  pursued  for  a  while  anotbtr 
course,  and  was  thereby  led  to  quarrel  and 
at  length  to  6ght  with  Zurich,  in  the  main- 
tenance of  only  probable  rights.  But 
Zurich,  which  had  been  a  traitor  from  th« 
beginning,  forgetting  her  solemn  coveiwal 
wiUj  the  confederacy,  and  forgetting  the 
special  obligations  that  she  owed  totbt 
elder  oantons,  ealled  in  the  aid  of  Atnim 
and  hfld  France  likewise  to  a  certain  cl- 
ient engaged  (o  assist  her  with  trocp;-. 

The  faith  of  trealies  was  guarded  by  the 
ancient  Swiss  with  unparalleled  fidelity 
That  their  forefathers  had  given  their  won 
for  such  or  such  a  tiling,  sufficed  them  for 
a  reason  to  forego  or  to  suffer,  rather  thu 
to  violate  the  legacy  of  their  manly  hoeof. 
The  confederates,  therefore,  were  stung  to 
the  quick  by  the  turpitude  of  Zurich's  b» 
duct,  and  willingly  espoused  the  carac  J 
SchwytE.  The  armed  forces  that  wero  sf 
sembling  to  attack  them  seemed  ccrtun  U 
overwhelm  them  by  their  numbers,  mi 
were  of  noted  valor.  But  a  bnnd  of  oeh 
sixteen  hundred  men,  mostly  from  ifc 
Waldslnaten,  burst  upon  tbem  like  H 
avalanche  of  their  native  Alps,  and  swqt 
them  from  the  country,  Zurich,  left  ■ 
herself,  soon  felt  the  misery  of  her  isoW 
lion,  and  begged  to  be  received  aguin  ioK 
the  eonfederncy.  The  professing  peaiM 
was  forgiven  by  the  good  Swiss,  and  <•« 
more  took  her  place  in  the  Icngi 


from  time  to  time  falling  into  Ibeir  bands, 

CAT  were  ceded  to  them  by  teudiA  ■powcwA  T^^c  iB.\fc  <S.  \\a  reconciliation  i 
■  these   were  Btulcti,  'Bicmca.TVeu.X  \\'i*i. 

It  was  here  tiial  tt\«  «'«'i\\     ^'i^  ■'".w  \»Jicp»i«i., -»iSi!i 
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with  Burgundy,  and  the  successos  of  the 
Svriss  arms  and  the  possessions  they  thus 
acquired,  were  again  the  bane  of  their  in- 
ternal peace.  Lucerne,  Zurich,  and  Berne, 
the  feeblest  on  the  field  of  battle,  wished 
to  be  stoutest  in  dividing  the  booty,  on  ac- 
count of  their  numerous  aristocracy  and 
superior  wealth  already  acquired.  At  the 
diet  of  Stantz  their  bitter  contentions  came 
to  a  head,  and  they  were  about  to  sepa- 
rate to  engage  in  the  bloodiest  of  their 
civil  wars,  when  in  a  manner  marvellous, 
(muraculoiis  say  the  chronicles,)  all  pas- 
sions were  quelled  by  the  sudden  appear- 
ance in  the  diet  of  a  gray-haired  hermit 
named  Nicholas  Von  Fluhe.  This  was  one 
of  those  wonderful  characters  that  we  find 
from  time  to  time  in  the  pages  of  history, 
particularly  during  the  middle  ages>  living 
in  continual  and  utter  solitude ;  but  who 
at  length,  at  some  imminent  national  crisis, 
burst  upon  the  theatre  of  events,  the  most 
foreign  to  their  habits  and  thoughts,  con- 
centrating and  expending  in  a  few  short 
days,  or  even  hours,  the  intellectiuil  ener- 
gies of  an  entire  and  remarkable  life,  hold- 
ing ever}'  eye,  hushing  every  murmur,  cap- 
tivating every  heart  by  the  unearthly  ma- 
jesty of  their  mien,  rebuking  error,  rectify- 
ing mi8takes,  denouncing  judgments  of 
terror  upon  disobedience,  finally  restoring 
order  to  the  distracted  state,  setting  the 
political  vessel  upon  her  true  course,  and 
then  delivering  up  the  helm  to  capable 
governors,  and  vanishing  as  suddenly  as 
they  had  appeared,  and  leaving  those  they 
had  delivered  thankful  for  the  benefit,  but 
bewildered  at  the  method. 

Such  an  one  was  the  venerable  hermit 
pf  the  Alps,  Nicholas  Von  Fluhe,  who 
appeared  in  this  diet  of  Stantz  in  1481, 
composed  the  disputes  of  the  cantons,  in- 
duced them  to  renew  their  federal  league 
with  each  other,  and  moreover  to  admit 
tbe  states  of  Friburg  and  Solothum  to  the 
standing  of  confederate  cantons,  assuring 
them,  on  the  faith  of  prophetic  vision,  that 
these  two  cantons  would  continue  thankful 
for  the  favor,  and  would  yet  render  signal 
services  to  the  interests  of  the  league.  In 
the  then  actual  state  of  the  confederacy 
their  admission  was  undoubtedly  sound 
policy,  both  from  the  local  position  they 
occupied,  and  from  the  stable  chardcter  of 
ibeir  populntioD,  They  have,  or  at  least 
Fiiburg  has,  reriSed  aUo  the  promises  of 
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Von  Fluhe,  by  standby  steadfast  to  their  :**1 
constitution,  and  sufifenng  severely  for  its;  ■ 
conservation. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  sixteenth  cen-  ^  i 
tury,  two  other  states,  Scliaff  hausen  and 
Bale,  which  had  been  dependencies,  be- 
came confederates;  and  finally,  in  1513, 
Appenzell  was  added  to  their  number.  \ 
This  was  the  last  addition  till  the  dissolu-  -^ 
tion  of  the  confederacy  by  the  French  . 
Revolution,  and  its  restoration  by  the  allied  .- 
powers  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  A,  D.  > 
1816.  .^ 

But  the  golden  age  of  the  Swiss  repub-  \ 
lie  seemed  already  past.     Some  cantons, 
indeed,  more,  and  others  less,  and  the  an-  . 
cient  Waldstaaten  least  of  all,  yet  all  in  .*• 
their  degree,  were  infected  with  the  desii^  - 
of  the  riches  and  aggrandizement  with '' 
which  they  had  been  brought  into  contact  « 
Thence  began  the  disposition  to  sell  their 
services  to  foreign  princes,  for  the  hope  - 
of  greater  gam ;  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this 
they  treasured  up  for  themselves  causes  of 
deeper  sorrow,  or  abandoned  themselves  to 
the  evil  courses  of  the  nations  with  whom  - 
they  mingled.     And  thus  the  sons  of  this 
virtuous  and  heroic  repubhc,  after  that, 
like  Samson,  they  had  with  their  naked 
hands  rent  the  jaws  of  the  lion  of  imperial 
despotism  that  roared  against  them,  return- 
ing after  many  days  to  the  decaying  car- 
case, drew  forth  indeed   meat  from  the 
eater  and  sweetness  from  the  strong ;  but 
in  the  end  found  something  sweeter,  to 
their   corrupted   taste,  than   honey,  and 
something  stronger  than  a  lion, — and  the 
Nazarite  laid  down  his  head  in  the  lap  of 
European  vices,  and  was  shorn  of  the  locks 
of  his  glory. 

To  the  dissensions  and  quarrels  between 
the  cantons,  was  now  soon  to  be  added  tha 
intensity  of  religious  hatred;  for  we  are 
arrived  at  the  period  of  tlie  great  ecclesi- 
astical revolutions  of  the  sixteentii  century. 
Zurich   and    Berne   were   predisposed  to 
change,  and  were  accordingly  the  first  to 
embrace  the  new  doctrmes  of  Calvin  and 
Zuingle.  God  knows  they  had  need  enough 
of  a  change,  if  it  could  but  have  inspired 
them  with  some  sentiments  of  virtue  or  of 
honor.     Zurich  became  tl^^i  ^Vi-axc^^xora.  ^\ 
the  reformed  creed,  a.wi\.  ^ixexV^^  vvs'iNi  \« 
the  utmost  \\\  its  pyo^a^aWow.     K%  Va^  ^ 
ancient  ^Va\d8laaleTi,  ^vvc^i  «^  xftN^vv'^ 
must  have  been  \mpo^si\>\^  \S\  >Jaft 


dctPOTttof  their wilionftli^ tlioBld  besbot- ' 
nhed.  Oviflde  the  an  of  Rome,  it ' 
would  be  difllcnlt  lo  Sua  «  place  where 
pAtriotlnii  sad  religioa  are  to  ihiymaghiy 
(deotUed.  U  in  theu  three  primiura  can- 
Una,  Their  ^realest  jialriots  hare  been 
tfauu  who  for  ihcir  virtues  are  honored  in 
liieir  BMred  Unnplca,  sad  the  patron  saints 
irf  their  race  have  been  the  preceptors  of 
their  political  Uw«.  Whoever,  then,  st- 
Ucki  their  civil  hiatitutions,  appeore  to 
them  a  jprofane  penon,  and  he  that  rcnles 
their  reUgioa  u  one  who  plots  ogunst  their 
pohlica)  liherUea.  And  how,  m  efibct, 
could  the  ohtfpel  of  Morganen  baUle-Scld 
be  Htriptof  iU  Catholic  omamenU  without 
dc!Mtro}inj(  the  monument  of  SchwyU's 
most  ctaisic  ground  1  Or  how  could  the 
vivid  conneclKm  of  the  living  raw  with  the 
deed*  of  Tell  and  Werner  Van  Staufech, 
be  preserved  if  the  pilgrimages  to  Burglen 
Mnd  Steinen.  and  to  the  other  chapels 
erected  to  their  memories,  nhould  be  abol- 
Uhfd?  Sohwytx  in  these  new  quarrels 
became  the  head  of  the  cantons  that  re- 
m^ned  CHtholic,  as  Zurich  did  of  the  Prot- 
mtant.  Tins  was  the  most  fiital  woond 
of  all  to  the  Swiss  kagne.  The  cantons 
ware  no  toiiKcr  brethren.  IlenrRforth  ihcv 
for  ;i  Ifmt;  lime  mild'?  war  nn  imc  iinotht-r, 
nr  patched  Up  a  hollow  peace  from  u  com- 
mon fear  of  the  surrounding  powers. 

N'o  new  principle  watt  introduced,  but 
only  the  old  ones  were  left  to  work  out 
their  various  effects,  till  the  brealiing  out 
(if  the  French  Revolution,  when  the  year 
n\l8  saw  the  total  subjugation  of  SwttE- 
ivland  by  a  French  invasion,  and  the  tem- 

Kirary  abolition  of  the  constitutional  con- 
derucy.  Down  to  this  period  the  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  of  each  canton  was 
one  lit  the  principles  moat  urgently  en- 
forced, and  most  explicitly  guarantied. 
Indc'^d,  it  was  a  capital  point  of  their  cher- 
ished liberlie*.  There  were  degrees  in  this 
sovereignty,  however;  for  some  of  the 
smaller  cantons,  that  had  been  admitted 
at  a  later  date,  were  bound  to  obey  the 
determination  of  the  majority  of  the  con- 
federacy in  matters  of  war  or  peace  with 
all  foreign  powers,  But  in  what  related 
(o  the  interior  government  of  each  canton, 
('(  w:v!  nf  the  essence  of  a  canUiu  Ui  \ie  wv- 
Morcover.  as  regards  ^Wfrta- 
especially  tbc  o\d'«a\4aUa-\'^^US'o.*.*.W™,-iiii^ 
~-   '^oiich  and  Bctbc,  6N«iv\\o.\m<i»,'«WR^&««««». 


-.»-.  nf  fMTign  war,  ^..^^  .— —  _~ 
ity  be  inrited  lo  take  port,  lod  IhA  M  ' 

liberty  to  refuse. 

The  gre«t  viM  of  their  ajstou,  UlteM 
was  tJi«  admiaciM  lo  tbair  eoribd^Mf  rf 
slalM  foreigii  "      "  '        '  "'     ~'^ 

and  in  fasdamental 

nneqiul  ro  naUira]  Tirtae  as  ikmj  ■■* 
nnhbe  in  national  character,  mt  A(f 
had  committed  aaother  fooh.  wU^  &«■ 
this  Unte  forth,  was  to  vovfc  iIhb  fd 
greater  oviL  This  was  the 
within  their  borden  a  claM 
who  were  not  to  eoalcsotr  with  the  cSiMi 
and  become  one  people,  but  under  a  i^ 
eign  name  to  gather  ia  paiiMi.  ittm 
disimgiushed.  isofau«d  from  tfaa  jntaJi 
tonis  proper  of  the  country.  Tl»e  tras  f*- 
icy  of  Switserland  was  certainly  to  p7*"* 
immigration.  The  lemtory  of  theffpaii- 
diction  was  narrow  in  extent,  and  IiiBl>d 
iu  prodnctlveneas,  Horeover,  they  »«•  a 
people  who  sufficed  for  thomselves.  ia^ 
were  not  hkcly  to  be  troly  benefited  bj» 
miiture  of  foreign  tngredieats.  Toe* 
measures  fur  discouragu^  the  adTVOt  of 
forragnen  were  tfaciwwe,  in  tfae  gn^ 
circumstances,  wlie.  But  when  thealiM- 
gers  were  permitted  to  settle  in  th^  ocm- 
Iry,  to  marry  Hnd  to  propagate  Iheir  r^B- 
spring,  the  arrangements  of  their  bw 
should  hare  provided  for  the  tncorpontM) 
of  the  race* 

The  Swiss  cantons  did  not  set  on  it 
discreet  a  principle.  The  foreigner  tb^ 
entered  a  canton,  even  if  he  were  the  tin- 
zen  of  another  of  the  confcdemiion,  wnli 
never,  nor  his  children  frotn  generstioa  *• 
generation,  obtain  the  rights  of  an  "  inhii' 
itant."  He  and  his  descendants  still  w* 
by  the  name  of  the  "  homeless" — HamA 
loieit — and  posts  of  honor  and  even  peffl» 
neiit  possessions  were  denied  them. 

Had  they  imposed  no  laws  for  the  pP- 
tection  of  their  nationality,  it  ia  cfftai 
their  institutions  would  have  been  abnN'' 
and  their  ears  stunned  with  the  confii** 


..itfnirirtiri 


'pfrcBlr  iiajr  cipiivi 


Ihtrt  Ihrnor  ar'iMS  a  laa-faU  sslitiMJ  dslffi  N* 
(.(eiteadiaeinlhe  BprvdieM  and  motf  Ul«N« 
^BiMt  ,vV*  v^^^»^«llvilFgr•.»lld  sftwiiWg 

V   MV'M.  \0  \«  W«  TO\.K>\VW.\^-»,mi^^B|J  ill  ^*^ 


\  tunnt ;  vCiA  Ihn..  e\ 
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luarrels  of  the  German  party,  and  the 
talian  party,  and  the  French  party  ;  who 
rould  each  have  imported  into  the  confed- 
tration  their  own  crude  notions  of  r  puhli- 
anism,  and  then  have  fought  among  them- 
elves  as  to  their  application,  or  the  expect- 
rd  emoluments.  Or,  forsooth,  some  aspir- 
og  little  demagogue  of  native  birth  would 
lave  duped  a  section  of  them  to  serve  his 
»wn  ends,  and  then  have  talked  large 
.bout  the  rights  and  interests  of  "our 
dopted  citizens.'*  But  the  Swiss,  unfortu- 
lately,  in  avoiding  this,  fell  into  the  oppo- 
ite  error  of  oppression  and  extreme  cru- 
ilty.  Now  that  the  events  are  passed,  we 
Qight  desire  that  they  had  guarded  the  vir- 
uous  mean,  and  while  protecting  like  men 
heir  nationality,  have  extended  the  hand 
f  kindness  to  the  stranger,  whenever  it 
ras  wise  to  admit  such  on  any  terms  to 
emain  on  their  soil ;  and  especially  to 
irovide  for  the  children  that  should  be 
K>m  in  their  territory  the  honor  and  ad- 
antages  of  citizenship.  It  was  in  the 
nstocratical  cantons,  such  as  Berne  and 
kinch,  that  this  state  of  things  was  worst, 
nd  this  particularly  since  the  sixteenth 
entury  ;  for  since  then  illegitimate  births, 
nd  changes  in  religion,  with  other  sim- 
lar  grounds,  have  multiplied,  and  these 
re  esteemed  causes  for  outlawry  in  all 
)s  rigor.  Only  a  few  years  ago  a  report 
aade  officially  in  the  Swiss  diet  repre- 
ented  these  unfortunates  as  wandering  to 
be  number  of  many  thousands  from  place 
3  place,  in  all  the  degradation  and  sufFer- 
ig  of  the  Gipsy  life.  These  by  no  merns 
iclude  the  entire  class  of  the  Heimathlo- 
en,  but  we  see  by  it  the  degrading  ten- 
iency  of  the  system. 

When  the  wild  cry  of  the  first  French 
tevolution  echoed  through  Europe,  with 
bB  "  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man,"  it 
Oiild  not  be  heard  with  indifference  by  a 
leople  like  the  Swiss.  Berne,  Zurich,  and 
he  aristocratic  cantons  generally,  were 
he  most  disquieted,  and  the  Heimathlosen 
ad  the  people  of  the  provinces  that  they 
teld  as  dependencies  gave  them  good  rca- 
on  for  alarm.  When  the  intention^  of 
france  to  invade  Switzerland  and  to  revo- 
■kionize  their  government  became  mani- 
Mt,  the  ancient  Waldstaaten,  Schwytz, 
fri  and  Unterwalden,  prepared  them- 
^ves  for  the  contest  by  removing  every 
}  of  dacontentment  from  the  people 


subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  Schwytz, 
which  possessed  at  this  time  several  distin- 
guished statesmen  and  patriots,  was  par- 
ticularly active  in  urging  the  aristocratic 
cantons  to  a  like  course.  She  sent  one  of 
the  greatest  of  her  sons,  Charles  Redinff, 
to  Berne,  to  entreat  that  canton,  which 
was  the,  one  first  menaced  by  France,  to 
listen  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  the 
people  of  Vaud,  who  had  long  claimed  the 
right  of  sovereignty,  but  were  still  held  in 
subjection  to  Berne.  The  Vaudois  were 
now  stimulated  to  insurrection  by  French 
emissaries,  while  the  Republic  of  that  na- 
tion was  threatening  and  provoking  Berne 
to  give  it  an  occasion  of  interfering.  Bemc 
acted  like  a  cowardly  miser,  who  hears  a 
robber  at  the  door,  and  instead  of  running 
to  resist  him  on  the  threshold,  crouches 
cravenly  over  his  dear  bags  of  gold,  and 
suffers  him  to  enter  undisturbed.  Thb 
canton  had  not  the  generosity  to  make  the 
necessary  sacrifices. 

To  defend  such  a  people  agamst  the 
hosts  of  the  French  Republic  proved  a 
useless  waste  of  energy.  And  after  some 
ineffectual  fighting  the  troops  of  the  Wald- 
staaten became  convinced  that  the  people 
of  the  aristocratic  cantons  had  neither  the 
courage  nor  the  patriotism  to  defend  their 
country  with  their  lives  ;  and  they  there- 
fore withdrew  to  the  hmits  of  their  own 
cantons.  We  cannot  stop  to  relate  how 
much  evil  the  national  sentiment  had  suf- 
fered by  this  di>ision  of  interest  and  want 
of  union  between  the  cantons.  But  the 
end  of  the  tragedy  is  too  affecting  to  be 
passed  over  in  entire  silence.  The  gallant 
Aloys  Reding  and  about  fifteen  hundred 
men,  nearly  all  of  the  canton  of  Schwytz, 
were  awaiting  the  French  oil  the  already 
glorious  Morgarten  heights.  The  other 
cantons  had  all  succumbed,  but  it  was  the 
desire  of  these  heroes  not  to  survive  their 
liberties,  but  to  pour  out  their  blood  as  a 
sacrifice  to  their  country,  on  this  field  of 
their  ancient  prowess.  Their  commander 
explained  to  them  that  a  death  almost  cer- 
tain awaited  them,  and  gave  free  leave  to 
those  who  desired,  to  withdraw,  without  a 
word  of  reproach  from  any  one.  The 
words  of  Reding  have  been  presei:v<i.d  Vj 
one  who  was  preseivl  on  \):i^  ^v^^ '. — 

"  The  only  qneslion  iox  \xa\^,\ftV»w 
have  the  virtue  to  f  oWon^j  \ke  ^x^xk^ 


"jMMini*'*!  Mtni  mthicplaiaof  Unrguun.  .  - 
l^ttlMMit  iettin  oae  UMther  at  an  bovr  k> 
rSfcMB-  I  had  nther  ban  an  ImAed  men 
t>*|p(Micd  far  nen  n«tri,aBd  npoBwfcoin  I  cu 

fHtan  by  tbcir  Sglo,  aad  aaier  nm  th*  Mo- 
rifae  cf  iIh  bnnim  wbo  mnU  iliU  rmL 
F«r  n^  My  eoime  i>  ukeo.  1  will  not  for- 
mie  jam,  mat  the  peril  of  on  deu  uoaCiT. 
Awa  «  rteJbU  «f  Mttrgarltit,  wat  m  rctrail. 
If  mn  ue  not  twiy  Gv  Una,  let  (ban  depart ; 
bat  if  foo  all  Akk  bit  BeniweHs,  trt  tw»  *!» 
6hd  the  niika,aBd  m  yoar  niMe  pli^  wiib 


Tbe  H)l£en.  netted  to  the  Uan  that 
braT«  inea  know  hoir  to  shed — tean  of  ad- 
— vitli  oaited  roicea 


\  Jiffiimed  tbdr  constAot  {Mirpose  of  irtjuijmg 

If  jte  tbeb  heroic  coouitander,  and  gave  bim 

k 'ue  reqtnnd  iwl    This  ns  on  the  fint 

f  «C  M^  in  the  btal  year  of  '»8.     Should 

I  We  neMtd  the  ereots  of  the  oeit  four  dan 

[  jnd   niglKa.  a«  they   are    nanated    by 

ihe  tnutworthy  and  brare  old  men  m 

Sehwjts  who  took  pait  in  them,  and  still 

nnrive.  Ui«  story  would  sMm  incredible. 

'Who,  that  knows  not  the  Swiss,  could 

beliere  throoj^  what 


Irembliai^ 

children,  dragged  LL-iiry  artillfrj  acroK 
tbe  counlry?  Or  wiili  wbat  speed  the 
little  bandd  of  Schwjtz,  wiih  a  few  from 
Uii  and  Zug,  gathered  on  the  final  battle- 
Geld  ?  Or  bow  they  fought  and  labored 
almost  vritbout  rest  for  ninety-six  honr«. 
in  presence  of  the  raat  array  of  France  ? 
Jfever  were  tbe  French  more  reckless  in 
their  btBTery ;  but  men,  liVe  the  men  of 
Schwytz,  could  not  be  vanquiihed.  They 
might  be  skin,  but  even  in  death  they 
must  be  contioerore.  So  long  as  the  fight- 
ing continued,  and  so  often  as  the  French 
showed  themselves  on  the  plain,  they  were 
driven  from  il  as  the  snowflakes  before 
the  tempcat.  Time  would  be  given  but 
for  a  EiDgle  well-directed  fire,  when  the 
drum  would  sound  tbe  charging  home, 
and  with  Eied  bayonets  they  would  rush 
I  fariou^ly  upon  their  enemies.  The  French 
I  had  previously  affected  to  despise  tbem  as 
,  nndisciplined  herdsmen;  but  when  they 
'  BBw  them,  in  spite  of  their  best  directed 
Sre,  rush  orer  a  Wei  of  3000  feet,  with- 
out oneof  ihem  shrinVing,  OT  taXlim^  mvo  y 
"'  "  ■  Adisarray.tlie-veryflDwiiTtot  V^ift\ 
S  were  pklacdw\\SiUirtoi,aaA 


g«w  wq 
of  Sdiwyts  to  b< 
»flC  the  eairthT  . 
great  deeda  o€  our  btbet»  to  he  fa 
or  to  be  rehesvcd  haocrfortli  t 
etnagen?  And  ia  the  breaata  < 
thete  spnng  ap  a  ooh 
that  by  which  they  had 
their  country.  It  was  a  great  cm 
ia  the  Ttlality  aod  fwce  o(  thtir  i 
coudtBtioa  that  nade  them  willii^ 
tot  it — to  lif«,  aad  lo  anfamit,  ia  1 
persBBBOB  that  Ihaa  ihej  HHiMal 
r^ain  their  liberties.  T«t  tha  ret 
and  heroic  Ihonght  seemed  too  \ 
Biany  of  ibem.  At  the  tale  cf  lo 
they  had  hitherto  sustained,  two 
would  sn£ce  for  their  eotire  destr 
and  tbonsh  the  loss  of  the  Fraoi 
reiy  modi  greater,  H  was  tiideat 
affected  ih^m  bat  little,  as  thi.-ir  su 
ccir  men  was  without  iiioit.  R*j 
was  therefore  bopeleBs ;  yet  iLev  1 
sweet  to  die  for  IbeLr  country,  to'p< 
th^r  hearts'  blood  into  her  baeoa 
she  w&s  yet  mipoUuted  by  the  foot 
conqueror.  In  a  council  of  war, 
quired  all  tbe  influence  of  the  pritt 
and  all  the  moiires  of  their  faith,  10 
cile  tbem  to  abandon  the  now  fmitls 
test.  They  yielded,  however,  at  I 
on  the  express  stipulation  that  the  i 
should  respect  tbeir  religion,  their  pt 
and  their  properly.  This  was  prona 
Si'haucnburg,  the  Frt^cb  General,  i 
kept  bis  word  ;  and  struck  with  adoii 
at  a  heroism  that  had  coisl  him  fifteen 
best  men  for  every  one  of  the  Swi{S,h 
ed.  moreover,  the  most  distinguished  r 
of  a  regard  that  did  hi^or  to  his  osi 
timents. 

In  this  rapid  sketch  of  tbe  wrioei 
on  written  history  of  Swhzerlvid, 
which  we  hope  has  not  been  >i[li0i 
terest  in  itself,  we  have  wi&hed  to  ir 
,  \Xvv.  %W^K>  i^\ur&c^«.T  and  oooAituiiai 
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t  country.  To  the  immediate 
L  of  this  latter  we  now  proceed, 
ountry  of  Vaud,  which,  pre- 
French  Revolution,  had  been 
7  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  had 
of  this  unreasonable  political 
a  the  ground  of  its  own  im- 
wealth  and  population,  and  its 

>  afford  its  fidl  quota  for  the 
fence  of  the  confederation, 
yarded  its  appeal,  and  as  one 
me  always  bnngs  on  its  op- 
^audois,  instead  of  persbting 
ful  demands,  in  which  they 
illy  seconded  by  Schwytz  and 
nocratic  cantons,  gave  way  to 
3asonable  plots  for  subverting 
riss  constitution,  and  forming 
one  consolidated  government, 

>  confederacy  of  states. 

ling  genius  of  this  wretched 
Caesar  de  Laharpe,  an  inhab- 
d,  who  formed  of  his  fellow- 
first  jacobin  or  revolutionary 
le  borders  of  Switzerland,  and 
linor  to  invite  the  inter\'ention 
jh  Republic  to  carry  out  his 
rce  of  arms.  In  deijree  as  the 
iced  in  gaining  dominion  over 
the  ancient  name  of  Swiss, 
le  leafjuc  had  taken  from  the 
n  of  Scliwytz,  was  changed  to 
appellation  of  Helvetians,* 
organization  was  called  "  The 
)ublic,  One  and  Indivisible." 
iply,  is  the  origin  of  that  po- 
ion,  that  within  the  past  year 
I  time  been  violently  forced 
land.  And  as  the  contest  has 
le,  so  if  the  conservative  can- 
had  wished  to  remonstrate 
licals,  they  could  not  have 
words  or  arguments  where- 
d  the  freedom  and  sovereignty 
ective  cantonal  governments, 
id  by  the  same  cantons  against 
s  of  French  jacobinism,  in 
this  account  we  will  quote 
es  from  the  memorial  of  the 
ic  cantons,  Schwytz,  Uri,  Un- 
ig  and  Glaris,  to  the  French 


olitical  writer  of  European  celebri' 
B^o  human  xn^ututioa  can  last  .  .  . 
aame  taken  from  the  national  Ian- 
^itself  without  anterior  delibenL- 


Directory,  which  is  dated  April  5th,  of 
that  year,  and  was  therefore  framed  after 
the  fall  of  the  democratic  cantons  of  Lu- 
cerne, Friburg,  and  Solothum,  alonj?  with 
their  aristocratic  allies,  Berne  and  Zurich, 
and  just  one  month  before  the  prostration 
of  Schwytz,  which  we  have  a  little  above 
recorded. 

*•  The  French  Republic,"  they  say,  "  in  de- 
claring that  it  is  the  friend  and  ally  of  the 
Swiss  nation,  and  promisinff  to  protect  its  rights 
and  Bovereiffnty,  professed  first  to  wish  onfy  to 
assist  the  imiabitauts  of  the  aristocratical  states 
in  regaining  the  primitive  liberty  of  which  the 
democratic  cantons  have  always  been  the 
source  and  exemplars. 

" On  the  sudden  we  received  fipom 

the  provisional  government  of  Solothum,  the 
plan  of  a  new  Helvetic  constitution^  with  a  press- 
mg  invitation  to  concur  in  it ;  and  learned,  at 
the  same  time,  unofficially,  that  all  the  cantons 
of  Switzerland  would  be  obliged  to  submit  to 

**  In  vain  should  we  attempt  to  describe  to 
you  the  grief  with  which  it  fills  our  souls.  We 
esteem  no  misfortune  equal  to  the  loss  of  the 
free  constitution  established  by  our  ancestors, 
adapted  to  our  wants  and  manners,  and  cemented 
during  a^,  by  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  com- 
fort and  nappincss  of  which  our  peaceful  val- 
leys are  susceptible 

"  Permit  us  in  the  first  place,  to  ask  yon 
plainly  what  you  have  found  in  our  constitu- 
tions adverse  to  your  principles  ?  Where  can 
you  find  a  mode  of  government,  whose  exercise 
and  sovereign  rights  are  more  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  people,  than  in  ours?  where 
civil  and  political  equality  is  more  perfect  7 
where  every  citizen  enjoys  a  larger  measure 
of  liberty  ?  Our  chains  are  but  tlie  easy  ones 
of  religion  and  good  morals  ;  our  yoke  but  the 
laws  to  which  we  have  ourselves  agreed.  If 
in  other  states  the  people  have  much  to  desire, 
with  us,  at  least,  the  children  of  William 
Tell ;  with  us,  who  have  maintained  the  con- 
stitution he  left  us,  without  any  change,  and  for 
whose  preservation  we  now  appeal  to  you  with 
all  the  energy  that  the  consciousness  of  the 
most  just  cause  inspires ;  with  us,  but  one  unan- 
imous wish  remains,  and  that  is  of  remaining 
subject  to  the  government  which  Providence 
and  the  courage  of  our  ancestors  have  be- 
queathed to  us 

**  We,  the  people  of  these  countries,  whose 
sovereignty  you  have  so  often  promised  to  re- 
spect, are  ourselves  the  sovereigns  of  the  can- 
tons ;  we  elect  and  displace  our  magistratA^  ^a 
we  choose ;  our  councV\a  %.i^  e\^cX5i^  Vj  ^^'ti 
several  districts,  and  out  TepTC*eT\\»X\\e»  vt^  \ts 
the  truest  manner  the  TepreaenXjaiXAN^^  ^1  >^ 
people. 
'*  Such,  in  the  abstnucl,  %xq  \^  Vm«»  ' 
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[ow,  tlitn,  un  fDit 
roH.  by  breakini'  up 
What  motives  Cfiii 
how  wiJI  it  bcQcSt 


comttitiilinQs 

with  to  AeaUoy  onr  happii 
our  political  o^nizalion ! 
joii  have  for  bo  doing,  or 

And  on  the  Kame  day,  to  the  same  Di- 
rectory, the  people  of  Appenzell,  St. 
Gall,  Zaggenburg,  Rhcinthal,  aud  Sargans, 
protested  i — 

" Why  is  it  wifihed  to  democratize 

OB  T  Is  not  OUT  conatilulion  sufficieolly  dcmo- 
eratieal  9  Are  not  our  people  sole  sovereign — 
are  they  not  thpir  own  taw-makera — do  tliey 
not  choose  tJieir  own  magietrntea.  and  that  ac- 
cording to  a  repre!ientative  ByBlem  bo  well  con- 
trived ihat  ■  better  IB  not  easy  to  conceive  of  I 
These  are  facta  which  it  is  not  poBsible  to  call 

But  "la  grande  France,"  "la  grande 
nation,"  and  especially  "  les  grands  jaco- 
bins," like  the  empirics  of  our  own  day, 
must  needs  ''  Te-arganize  "  a  society  that 
desired  it  so  little.  Something  must  he 
wrong  with  it,  or  it  would  admire  their 
medicine.  Ubi  voianlaa,  iii  liberttu  ;  and 
therefore,  when  the  will  of  jacobioa  and 
radicals  ia  to  demolish  existing  institutions, 
to  oppress  and  plunder  their  neighbors, 
and  thns  to  make  themselves  rtilL-rs  and 
great  men,  if  aught  opposes  their  will, 
they  are  greatly  grieved  at  the  violence 
done  to  liberti/. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  the  mo- 
ment the  force  of  external  pressure  was 
removed  from  Switzerland,  the  Kepublic 
one  and  indimsible  of  Ca;sar  de  Lafarge 
should  fall  amid  popular  execrations.  Na- 
poleon himself  was  obliged  to  confess,  in 
opposition  to  his  earlier  conduct,  that  the 
more  he  became  acquainted  with  that 
countiT,  the  more  convinced  he  was  that 
it  could  never  continue  under  a  single 
government.  And  in  1602.  Lord  Hawkcs- 
hury,  in  an  official  note  from  Downing 
street,  declared,  in  the  behalf  of  England, 
that  the  crown  looked  upon  the  exertions 
of  the  Swiss  cantons  "  in  no  other  light 
than  as  the  lawful  eiforts  of  a  brave  and 
generoua  people  (o  recover  their  ancient 
taws2||^(^K^i)iu<^"^  '^nd  to  procure  the  re- 
if  a  system  which  eiperience 
led  to  be  fevoTuMe  \n  fee 


of    their    domestw   \ia^^\- \"^xfc\ 
of  Napoleon,  oae  ol  We  «« 


liest  acta  of  the  Congress  of  the  1 
powers  assembled  first  in  Paiis,  w 
cognition  of  the  iodependenee  of 
land.  Thereupon  tbe  ancieiil  c 
the  confederation  instantly  reclui 
sepjirate  sovereignly,  and  meiwn 
taken  at  the  earliest  possible  dai 
vire  the  le^ue,  with  no  other  ( 
than  that  the  states  which  had  be 
dependencies  of  the  ancient  caal 
now  either  inoorporated  into  one  o 
of  them,  or  were  themselves  en 
sovereign  confederates;  so  that  a 
confederacy  there  should  be  tw 
independent  soverei^  cantoris. 
Iirst  movements  of  the  cantons 
renewing  the  league,  Schwyti  gat 
proof  of  that  profound  political 
that  has  almost  entitled  her  to  t 
acter  of  a  prophetio  oracle.  Cmii 
tientiments  a  portion  of  Unterwii 
Appenzell,  she  refused  to  umteil 
cient  pact,  as  descrying  within  ( 
cantons  a  lawless  and  unfaithful  ] 
that  would  not  scruple  afterwards 
the  tie  of  confederacy  to  tlie  im 
her  cberiahed  priaaples  in  polilio 
religion.  The  diet  of  the  othsr 
and  none  more  loudly  than  Be 
Vaud,  protested  their  good  faiih, : 
attachment  to  the  time-honored  * 
ished  principle  of  the  sovereign  it 
ence  of  each  canton  in  all  things  i 
relating  to  its  internal  affairs, 
still  declined  concurrence,  until  bi 
rate  assurance  of  the  great  f 
powers,  which  were  now  conlim 
sittings  of  their  Congress  at  Viemu 
it  had  received  the  solemo  endon 
all  Europe  to  the  bond  of  the  diet 
change  in  this  particular  of  canto 
dom  should  be  made,  at  least  viti 
unanimous  consent  of  every  wi^ 
Upon  this  doubly  guarantied  | 
Schwytz  and  its  csmpaaions  dew 
enter  into  a  league,  some  of  the  [ 
which  they  could  not  profess  U 
trustworthy.  But  their  motive  n 
of  them :  it  was  not  only  in  ta 
with  the  entreaties  of  some  of  lU 
cantons,  with  whom  they  srinpM 
principles,  but  also,  and  chiefly,  (4) 
tfl  extend  a  protection  greatly  il« 

>  V..1 ^V-V y^^  ^Ijp^j   j„ 


>f  the  Tepublic  one  and  inttitiit- 

disgrace.  But  to  them  the 
leir  former  power  wns  sweet, 
etness  was  communicated  to 
fOTemment  thttt  had  afforded 

Forthwith  those  pests  of 
IS  of  religious  faith,  the  secret 
i,  were  formed  and  ripened. 
•  bore  names  the  most  inoffen- 
rance,  but  all  were  in  connec- 

anotber,  and  all  working  to- 
d.  The  same  kind  of  socie- 
jme  were  continuing,  in  the 
^ountrics  of  Europe,  the  pro- 
lie  wild  notions  of  the  French 

school,  and  the  conservative 

time  contain  frequent  refer- 
langerous  proceedings.  With 
lympathy  of  aim  brought  the 
serlandintointelligcnce.  The 
ae  societies  were  the  free- 
1  whom  at  length  the  free- 
nt.  In  their  secret  meetings 
lemselves  the  godly  Hiarktmen, 
tltsen,)  and  gave  themselves 
f  bearing  a  gospel  of  radical- 
m  of  their  carabines,  to  the 
»ple  of  all  Europe.  Thus 
if  these  secret  political  lodges, 
imed  solely  at  the  subversion 
:onstitution,  and  the  enslaving 
lendent  cantons,  growing  to 
kble  proportions,  proposed  at 
tp^nndism  of  destruction  to 
lis  of  Europe  ;  and  the  Swiss 
lined  the  form,  as  we  said  in 

this  essay,  of  an  European 
ideed,  supposing  that  national 

sacrcdness  of  solemn  treaties 
.bat  retained  any  menning  in 
omacy,  it  was  clear  to  the 
1  from  the  first,  that  in  attnck- 
ity  of  the  conservative  cantons, 
irowing  a  defiance  in  the  face 
t.     To  prepare  for  the  efi'ecls 

poabed  the  nmiScatioas  of 

ergnnitatioBB  into    all    the  i 


called  to  visit  such  on  tbeir  death-beads.* 

At  length  the  commotions  of  1830  en- 
abled these  secret  lodges  to  put  forth  and 
urge  tbeir  proposition  of  anoUshing  the 
cantonal  constitutions  in  favor  of  the  old 
unitary  scheme.  But  so  deep  was  the 
attachment  of  the  people  in  the  much 
greater  part  of  the  cantons  for  tbeir  na- 
tional government,  and  so  utter,  their  ab- 
horrence of  the  centralizing  demagogism, 
that  the  radicals  found  it  necessary  to 
change  their  tactics.  They  resolved  first 
to  produce  revolutions  in  the  govern- 
ments of  each  conservative  canton,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  place  their  own 
friends  at  the  head  of  alt  the  particular 
cantons. 

Having  now  done  as  much  aa  they  were 
able  in  ^is  way,  and  having  drawn  into 
Switzerland  all  the  bad  men,  the  political 
and  moral  bankrupts  of  France,  Germany 
and  Italy,  as  far  as  they  could,  they  pro- 
ceeded at  length  to  propose  in  the  diet  of 
the  confederation  a  revision  of  the  nation- 
al pact,  beginning  vnlh  ilt  first  arliele. 

It  was  this  first  article  that  most  ex- 
pressly acknowledged  the  inviolable  sov- 
ereignty of  each  canton,  and  limited  the 
objects  of  the  pact  to  defending  the  can- 
tons from  forei^  aggression,  and  from 
efforts  at  home  to  interfere  with  the  can- 
tonal independence.  Again,  however,  the 
diet  rejected  the  proposition,  amiJ  the 
declaration  of  the  conservative  cantons 
that  such  a  change  would,  ipso  facto,  dis- 
solve  the  league,  and   that  they  would 


r  (he  European   clrrgy, 
wnom  WB  D«iF  mri,  invariiblf  rftiird  thcie  wciel 
BOcielicD,  wu  al  Gni  the  objf  ci  otour  amusement, 
or,  to  confess  il  fraakly,  of  our  i^oranl  derisioa  ; 
but  fnnher  lefleetioa,  and  esiKciallj'  further  rc- 
guaiDUnce  wuh  Ihe  workings  of  Eiiropria  radical- 
iim  led  us  lo  inquire  whether  ihe  priesthood  were  not 
preciielf  in  the  position  to  be  posMUcd  tA  &TCk&^iA 
detaili,  which  ihey  were  nolMVftien^tomsJ- 
aar  ol  in  the  way  of  prooE.    T^ie  Aet^cnU 
that  the  lodgM  employ  to  Wrpp  i^eti  wutt^ 
iniereourse  with  ike  prirsiB  on  \\m\i  M 
IDDSt  br  thti  nihiivt  flf  fiiin'i\t)iT  anecftaU. 


M 


re^kt  tbe  proposed  jaiUuy  govermaeat 
with  tbdr  Mood. 

The  ndkaJs  then  fttUcked  the  nstional 
eitATtex  in  another  way.  Its  twelfth  arti- 
cle guarantied  the  invioUbUitf  of  mooaa- 
teries,  (Morents,  and  capitnlarf  foundations 
of  tbe  Catholic  Church,  throughout  aU 
the  cantons  of  the  league.  In  1840  to 
1841,  Berne  was  the  eoroft,'  or  directing 
caDtan ;  and  at  its  insliga^n  the  canton  of 
Argow,  on  a  charge  of  a  Catholic  conspi- 
racy, directed  by  the  monks  of  Muri.  and 
which  all  purtiea  hare  since  acknowledged 
as  a  mere  ^rication  to  gire  a  momcnlaiy 
color  to  iheir  already  fixed  determination, 
called  in  the  aid  of  Berne,  and  by  military 
force,  after  bombarding  the  Catholic  Til- 
lages, look  pos&eseion  of,  plundered,  and 
suppressed  the  ancient  abbey  of  Muri, 
and  all  the  conventa  that  bad  apning  from 
it,  and  were  esUiblisbed  in  the  canton.  A 
epecial  conrocation  of  tbe  diet  was  instant- 
ly demanded  by  many  of  tbe  conservative 
cantons.  It  assembled  in  April,  1641, 
and  seventeen  of  the  Iwenty-two  canloaa 
declared  the  auppreWon  of  the  monasteries 
a  vioUUoa  of  lb«  charter,  and  namely  of 
its  twelfth  article.  Thereopoa  the  diet 
re<)uestfid  Aryow  to  witlidntw  llie  sieps 
liiat  had  beta  takeu,  and  restore  the  tou- 

The  grand  council  of  Argow,  in  reply, 
ftffL-cl«d  a  tone  of  great  moderation.  It 
averred  that  the  diet  could  not  have  un- 
derstood the  motives  of  Argow  in  the 
action  that  canton  had  tJiken.  It  made  a 
friendly  {Jreundnachberiich)  request  to  the 
confederates  to  forbear  following  up  the 
decree  of  the  diet,  but  professed  its  readi- 
nc!5s  to  submit,  if  they  should  urge  its  eie- 
cuiion.  This  seeming  moderation  deceived 
am-ny  nho  had  at  first  taken  sides  against 
Argow.  Moreover,  it  cost  nothing,  for, 
as  Berne  was  this  year  the  vorort,  tt  be- 
longed to  it  to  take  the  initiative  in  carry- 


a,ly  apd 


M,ij    B 


Ih"  pororl,  lU  presideoi  Rod  council  being  the  eiec- 
ulivr.  Ttiia  vocon  has  na  original  [wwra,  ll  is 
merdy  lo  like  iat  l«atl  \a  execaunt  whul  ilie  dirl 
'    I  alrewiy    decreed ;  oevetiheWn,  vi«on«  «=- 

ierWand  v\i«t  lh\s  BtBtidmcj  e\-**  a 
Kideniiiei:  during iVw  stai.niiQ*™;" 


ing  out  the  decree  of  tbe  dk 
of  doing  ifab,  BenK  lookei)  g 
remOKbanM,  at  1^  fnrtlMr  » 
cation  of  property  and  expobi 
in  whkh  Aigow  engaged  wbt 
stOTm  averted  by  its  smooth  « 
the  legalar  meedng  of  the  aai 
held,  the  oiiiaaily  in  f»-or  a 
the  canton  of  Ai^w  to  reti 
ce«dinga  waa  Dot  sufficient  to 
effect. 

It  is  aa  nnfortonate  fact.  I 
principles  at  issue  were  not 
generally  by  the  Swiss  people 
cure.  The  premeditated  polil 
of  the  secret  societies  of  Be 
yet  thoroughly  penetrated,  I 
seemed  impjeubte  that  Bome 
not  been  given  by  the  CatboK 
conUDunes,  for  the  extraordi 
Argow.  Yet  Switierlaad  wai 
conservative  journalists,  ProU 
as  CalboUcs,  who  iBsiMed  th 
technically  called  cMi/enieM 
i.  e.  the  perfeel  right  of  the 
each  religion  to  Uve  free  fra 
ferenceof  othaifiin  o»Uc«so 
was  a  principle  conseerated  ii 
not  only  by  the  faith  of  tre 
the  siiflclion  of  actual  usage, 
was  cited  ihe  good  under&taoi 
always  eiisted  between  thi 
cantons  Zurich  and  Berne,  and 
districts  of  Baden  and  Freienc 
in  1712  were  incorporated  u 
spectivcly,  and  so  continw 
French  Revolution.  These  Pr 
emments  had  never  meddl 
property  or  religion  of  their  t 
nor  yet  with  their  hierarch 
ments,  (hough  they  were  an) 
eign  Prelate,  the  Bishop  of  C 

And  so  the  Protestant  vilk) 
of  old  were  subject  to  lb 
of  Ihe  Bi.shops  of  St.  Gall 
though  at  tbe  reformation  tbej 
their  religion,  were  never  in' 
after  the  new  treaty  of  p 
biiihopE  who  were  their  sovei 
they  permitted  to  their  subji 
ters  religious,  an  ultimate  a 
governments  and  connstoriei  ( 
(^  Zurich  4nd  Berne,  aa  eslee 
\  QWkA«  Vl\«.>..  "fet-j  Ttftwiit  distrn: 
■\vvj!i\\'j   A  %.  ^ficsnt^iAsts.  \n 
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rvative  journal,  in  a  very 
fas  reproduced  in  full  by 
ique  et  Litteraire  of  Liege, 
October,  1841,  after  citing 
milar  facts,  remarks  it  as 
menon  "  that  Protestants 
lolic  governments  should 
ch  a  foreign  protection, 
)ntrary,  Catholics  under 
aments  have  never  any- 
*  And  with  still  more 
r  to  the  affairs  of  Argow, 
ludes  with  saying  that, 
jrents  of  the  Protestant 
►  one  doubts,  would  ener- 
all  intervention  of  Catho- 
ous  concerns,  as  irrational 
:ed  pretensions,  must  we 
aowledofc  that  the  inter- 
^tants  in  the  domain  of 
ch  which  is  wholly  foreign 
ion,  is  a  violation  of  eter- 
nstitutional  equality,  and 
lan  reason  ?" 
views  of  the  conservative 
erland,  which  showed  at 
r,  though  only  an  imper- 

real  points  which  were 

remarks  were  aimed  at 
iisposed  to  favor  the  rad- 
y  thought  them  opposed 
oUc  relimon  and  its  insti- 
was  the  ground  on  which 
sibly,  if  not  always  sound- 
toleration.  But  the  hun- 
ed  nothin<x  for  Protestant 
iir  object,  was  a  political 
i  good,  like  that  of  hungry 
ere,  was  power  and  pelf. 
J  gained  anything  by  it, 

fawned  on  the  Catholic 
alian  radicals  did  on  Pius 
ier  staores  of  his  reform ; 
iesthood  were  predisposed 
;ical  changes  by  the  spirit 
ch  Revolution,  and  thanks 
sm,  they  had  no  opportu- 
rwise.  Tliey  were  there- 
{,  as  we  think,  to  a  faulty 
is,  in  a  wrong  sense ; 
}  to  have  been  conserva- 

prejudices  and  customs, 
principles  and  methods. 
>f  a  true  liberalitj  to  make 
\  in  these  matters,  for 
fiances;  and,  in  details,  to 


sometimes  even  distrust  the  influence  that 
these  exert  on  ourselves.  At  any  rate  the 
radicals  hated  the  priesthood,  (it  is  to 
the  honor  of  the  latter,)  and  desired  their 
destruction,  not  because  of  dogmas  of 
faith  but  of  the  influence  that  they  exerted 
socially  upon  the  body  of  the  people, 
and  in  behalf  of  the  national  constitution. 
The  grand  object  of  the  movements  in 
Argow  was  to  annul  practically  the  Swiss 
constitution  by  attacking  one  of  its  fun- 
damental provisions ;  and  the  radicals 
after  this  extended  the  plan  of  their  oper- 
ations. They  succeeded  in  chan^ng  the 
cantonal  constitution  of  Berne,  and  putting 
at  the  head  of  its  new  government  the 
ringleaders  of  the  free  corps  and  their 
adherents.  They  also  got  the  canton  of 
Zurich  into  their  hands.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  they  utterly  lost  Lucerne,  where 
they  had  hitherto  had  a  strong  footing. 
The  latter  change  was  the  result  of  a  gen- 
eral religious  revival  throughout  the  can- 
ton ;  and  on  the  head  of  this,  so  early  as 
1841,  they  made  changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  canton  in  the  sense  contrary 
to  radicalism  ;  but  we  are  not  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  their  details  to  be 
able  to  judge  of  their  propriety. 

One  consequence  of  the  changes  in  Lu- 
cerne, was  the  calling  into  the  canton 
some  four  or  five  Jesuits  to  take  charge  of 
the  Theological  Seminary.  Owing  to  the 
want  of  a  right  separation  of  the  church 
from  the  state  in  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, it  was  necessary  that  this  call  should 
proceed  from  the  civil  government  of  the 
canton.  Had  it  been,  as  it  should  have 
been,  a  simple  act  of  the  bishop  of  the 
diocese,  so  small  an  affair  could  never  have 
given  occasion  to  so  much  noise.  As  it 
is,  such  an  undue  importiince  has  been 
attributed  to  the  fact,  on  one  side  and  the 
other,  that  it  is  worth  while  to  discuss  it  in 
a  few  words. 

We  have  never  been  able  to  tune  our 
voices   to  the  chorus   of  those  common- 
place romancers,  or  would-be  remarkable 
people,   Protestant   as   well  as  Catholic, 
who  sing  preans  to  the  Jesuits,  as  a  race 
of  heroes  all,  and  worthy  of  the  blood  of 
Apollo.     Still  less   have  we   evw  ia>asA 
reason  to  believe  that  tYvey  at<i  a  \>«xv^  o*l 
dark,   designing  men,  vjIio   ^i\i^fv^  «vC 
schemes  agamst  poWlicaV  otdeT^  ^x    ^'^ 
political  liberty.     vTe  ^exe  -px^iia^jQW 


think,  and  have  found  to  effect,  that  when 
men  become  Jesuits  the  laws  of  human 
nature  ore  not  abrogated  in  tUeir  behalf; 
and  ihut  therefore  the  members  of  that 
eocicty  continue  m  character,  In  inteUect, 
or  in  learning,  some  very  strong,  and  oth- 
ers very  weak ;  but  the  greater  part,  as 
with  other  professional  men,  of  a  happy 
mediocrity  ;  and  if  some  have  on  occasion 
unhappily  distinguished  themselves  by  vol- 
ubility of  tongue,  prominence  of  foibles, 
and  exaltation  of  the  imagination,  we  con 
remember  that  others  have  been  remark- 
able for  singular  modesty,  for  tlie  winning 
qualities  of  a  mortified  temper,  and  for  the 
timely  reticence  that  inspires  confidence. 
And  therefore,  as  we  are  not  disposed  to 
generalize  what  we  find  of  admirable  in 
individuals,  so  as  to  apply  it  to  the  whole 
Bociet}',  reason  compels  us  In  like  manner  to 
excuse  the  society  from  the  responsibility 
of  individual  imperfections, 

But  in  our  character  as  politician  and 
man  of  the  world,  when  the  society  of  Jes- 
uits is  called  in  question,  we  judge  it  as 
we  would  the  free  corps  of  Berne,  or  any 
other  society  existing  in  the  state.  What 
tlungs,  iTB  ask,  are  iwd  to  their  charge  ? 
Whore  is  the  proof?  Are  these  things  pun- 
i-br.ble-?  Wliiit,  irnd  how  severe,  is  the 
punialiraent  tbcy  merit  ?  And  on  these 
principles  we  feel  bound  to  condemn  or 
to  defend  them  with  the  whole  power  of 
the  state. 

The  cantonal  government  of  Lucerne 
was  of  opinion  that  good  policy  dictated 
the  calling  of  the  Jesuits  to  take  charge  of 
their  theological  seminary.  It  has  seemed 
to  us  that  the  following  were  their  motives  : 
The  radicals  were  determtoed  to  despise 
the  federal  constitution,  and  the soicreign- 
ty  of  the  cantons  ;  they  were  equally  de- 
termined, as  the  event  has  proved,  and  as 
was  clear  from  the  first,  to  overthrow  reli- 
gion both  Catholic  and  R-otestant,  in  favor 
of  the  wildest  rationalism.  To  this  end 
the  radicals,  forthwith  on  accomplishing 
the  substitution  of  their  new  constitution 
in  Berne,  called  out  of  Germany,  to  pre- 
side in  theu-  theological  seminary,  Strauss, 
who  had  made  himself  so  famous  by  the 
boldness  of  his  attack  on  the  historical 
truth  of  the  New  Testament.  We  can 
tlien  sympathize  wilb  tbe  coMTse  ft\&*:  'V.'i-  , 
^■Mtook,  Rt  once  to  vmdicti\A  WTv^\a ol 
^^^^^  .sovereignty,  aniV  U>  u^t^^ 


just  indignation  at  the  ontr^e'llu 
bad  done  la  Christianity,  by  c&tliif 
seounary  the  body  whose  memb«n 
with  reason  or  not,  were  popniuiy 
cd  the  boldest  champions  of  Cal^ 
trine,  and  the  most  hateful  Ui  rsdic 

Meantime,  the  old  question  of  I 
pression  of  the  moDastcriw  bf 
after  being  discussed  from  sessn 
sion  of  the  diet,  without  result,  n 
elimmated  from  its  further  disnu 
1843.  The  plea  was,  the  neccsatf< 
ing  whatever  should  seem  in  tbo 
interfere  with  the  sovereign  indtf 
of  each  canton,  and  the  vague  | 
eiven  by  Argow,  that  justice  A 
done.  This  pennisdon  of  the  c« 
of  church  propeKy  was  a  plain  til 
the  pact.  Of  the  twenly-two 
twelve  voted  for  its  elimination,  a 
against  it ;  the  remiuning  three  1 
ded,  and  therefore  lost.  The  sets 
who  insisted  on  the  diet  cartyiu 
former  resolution,  and  forcing  J 
restore  the  monasteries,  hercupm 
the  confederation  ceased  to  «9(l 
the  protection  to  which  they  had 
and,  without  delay,  Qiejr  fonnctf 
themselves  an  alhance  simply  i 
and  hypothecated  on  the  eicntu 
encroachments  on  the  part  of  ill 
cantons.  This  alliance  is  what 
been  known  as  the  Sonderbtmd. 

This  particular  alliance  in  no 
fringed  on  the  rights  of  the  gen 
federation ;  for  in  the  first  pbe 
one  of  the  reserved  rights  of  eat 
eign  canton,  in  case  of  interna]  ec 
or  peril,  to  call  in  to  its  aid  jut 
the  other  cantons  it  should  choax 
the  second  place,  this  very  earn 
an  alhance  had  been  then  many 
ejiistenee  between  sevenProteslMl 
which  had  leagued  together  again 
movements  of  the  Catholics ;  sad 
four  of  them,  viz.  Beme,  Sololl 
gow  and  Thurgow,  the  same  i^ 
still  subsisted  till  the  year  ISil, 
thought  of  suppressing  it  was  m 
tioned.  Yet  in  the  face  of  al]  lb 
the  same  cantons  that  thcmiel< 
engaged  in  a  league  s^sinst  Um 
interests,  denounced  the  Sonde 
\t«3&oiAo.blc,  and  in  18413,  the  i 
\  TOMii-j  wifiii\(yS.  V\i.\i  \ive  quMli 
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art  of  the  Sonderbund  against 

rest,  the  Sonderbund  was  not 
oner  than  it  was  needed,  for  in 
of  the  plan  pre-arranged  in  the 
res  of  Berne,  to  change,  or  else 
he  government  of  each  individual 
3  radicals  of  Valais  in  1844  rose 

rebellion  against  the  lawfully 
•vemment  of  the  canton.  The 
ed  the  aid  of  its  confederates, 

pledged  in  such  a  case  by  the 
illiance.  But  Berne  and  Vaud 
refused  their  aid,  but  openly 

war  against  any  other  canton 
d  afford  it.     In  this  embarrass- 

canton  of  Valais,  rather  than 
he  confederation,  relied  on  the 
and  courage  of  the  conservative 

inhabitants,  and,  in  effect,  sup- 
le  rebelhous  faction.  The  radi- 
iceme,  with  the  aid  of  foreign 
3s,  made  similar  attempts  on 
>n,  which  the  Lucerne  govem- 
:e  manner  put  down, 
icals,  who,  scattered  abroad  on 
irough  Switzerland,  had  yet  the 
heir  counsel  and  of  their  strength 
law  now  that  it  was  hopeless  to 
)  triumph  of  revolution  in  the 
re  cantons  by  the  unaided  strug- 

radical  parties  resident  in  those 
They  therefore  grew  bolder,  and 
it  they  gave  to  the  radical  fac- 
iucerne  and  elsewhere  was  no 
ruised.  The  radical  cantons  had 
olated  their  federal  faith  by  re- 
to  put  down  domestic  insurrec- 
•  now  proceeded  to  violate  it,  by 
tacking  the  cantonal  sovereignty 
e,  Schwytz,  Friburg  and  Valais. 
lions  had  voted  for  eliminating 
«s  in  Argow,  on  a  pretence  of 
ne  sovereignty  of  each  canton 
kffiura  withm  its  own  territory, 
tence  wasr  exaggerated  and  false, 
fjkderai  league  had  guarantied 
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of  the  resuscitated  league. 

On  the  30th  March,  1845,  the  free  corpt 
of  Berne,  Solothum,  Argow  and  Coimtry 
Bale,  entered  by  night  the  canton  of  Lu- 
cerne, and,  joined  by  the  parricides  of  the 
latter,  attempted  to  take  its  capital  by  sur- 
prise. But  the  generous  old  Waldstaaten, 
Schwytz,  Uri  and  Unterwalden,  with  Zug, 
the  most  ancient  of  their  confederates,  were 
on  the  alert,  and  warned  by  watchful  sen- 
tinels of  the  gathering  storm,  they  rushed 
to  the  defence  of  their  ally.  The  free  corps, 
though  three  times  the  number  of  the 
conservatives,  did  not  venture  within  shot 
of  the  walls  of  Lucerne.  They  retired  in 
a  sort  of  panic,  and  no  blood  was  shed. 

But  henceforth  the  outbreak  of  civil 
war  became  certain  ;  on  all  sides  the  sad- 
dest exhibition  of  interminable  faction  be- 
came visible.  The  Catholic  towns  in  Ar- 
gow were  already  with  arms  in  hand  ready 
to  take  their  part.  The  Protestant  town 
of  Morat,  in  the  canton  of  Friburg,  on  the 
other  hand,  ranged  itself  with  the  radicals. 
City  Bale  foolishly  refused  to  vote  at  all, 
because  its  religious  sympathies  were  op- 
posed to  its  political  pnnciples.  As  we 
are  exceeding  our  proposed  limits,  we  can- 
not stop  to  detail  the  various  steps  of 
ruinous  events  that  followed  on  this  wretch- 
ed state  interference  in  religious  matters. 
When  the  diet  met  in  1846,  the  revision 
of  the  federal  pact,  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits  from  all  the  colleges  and  semina- 
ries of  the  Catholic  cantons,  and  the  disso- 
lution of  the  Sonderbund,  were  the  ques- 
tions agitated,  but  which  could  not  obtain 
the  majority  necessary  for  their  determi- 
nation. For  the  first  of  these,  indeed,  a 
unanimous  vote  of  all  the  cantons  would 
have  been  necessary,  since  each  had  enter- 
ed the  league  individually.  And  as  to  the 
other  questions,  we  have  abundantly  seea 
that  any  action  upon  them  \>y  \2)[i^  ^exi^t^ 
diet  would  have  been.  \lXicotl%^X\.u^iox\»\* 
But  the  radicals  weTe  determvne^^A  *) 
comDlish  thcdr  ends  bv  Aooie  laeaaA,  dl 
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aristocratical  canton  of  Geneva  was  nearly 
equally  divided  between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants; and  again  these  were  subdivided 
into  radicals  and  conservatives.  Several 
years  before,  the  radicals  were  in  power, 
and  the  conservative  party,  which  in  this 
canton  was  nearly  coincident  with  the 
aristocratic,  had  regained  their  influence 
mainly  by  the  zealous,  though  unorganized, 
adhesion  of  a  larger  number  of  the  Catholics 
to  their  interest.  But  when  this  party  had 
once  more  the  reins  of  government  in  their 
hands,  they  interfered  officially  with  the 
ecclesiastical  appointments  of  the  Catholics, 
especially  in  the  appointment  of  their 
curate  in  the  city  of  Geneva.  The  dis- 
affection that  this  produced  in  the  minds 
of  the  Catholics  in  Geneva  towards  the 
government  was  very  great ;  and  therefore 
when  the  radicals  on  the  8th  October, 
1 84G,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
the  council  of  the  canton,  though  the  in- 
surgents were  inconsiderable  in  number, 
and  confined  to  the  faubourg  St.  Gervaise, 
the  government  was  yet  astonished  to  find 
itself  without  support,  and  was  forced  to 
abdicate.  The  next  day  the  organ  of  the 
Catholics,  after  bitterly  recounting  the  in- 
terferences of  the  late  council  with  church 
matters,  concluded  by  expressing  an  en- 
tire sympathy  with  any  new  state  of  affairs 
whatever,  which  would  only  establish  liber- 
ty in  religious  matters.     This  sufficiently 


oi.  vraii,  me  ivmsons,  at 
sine,  Vaud,  and  Geneva,  h 
for  an  unjust  war.  The  , 
habitants  of  the  states  of  Li 
Unterwalden,  Zu^,  Fhbu 
will  draw  tlieirs  m  their 
A  sacred  oath  unites  you  t 
ates  of  the  states  whose  a< 
a  sanguinary  war  againet 
as  well  as  we,  to  faithf 
maintain  the  confcderalcd 
rifice  for  it,  if  necessary, 
property. 

"But your  authorities 
and  make  war  upon  the  < 
founders  of  the  confederati 
upon  to  shed  your  blood 
tree  against  the  confedcra 
upon  to  sacrifice  your  pn 
ot  your  faithful  confederate 
with  us  a  sacred  oath  to  o 
pcrity  of  our  common  coun 
a^inst  all  calamity ;  yet 
plunging  die  countW  into 
mote  its  prosperity,  bat  to 
against  confederates.  Tli 
the  confederation,  which  is 
nations,  into  the  abyss  whc 
destruction,  and  instead  o 
prosperity  of  each  particul 
to  destroy  the  liberty  and 
seven  cantons.  Yon  havi 
us  as  brothers  in  good  i 
Have  we  not  always  kc| 
we  not  always  rejoiced  whi 
Have  we  not  always  share 
Have  we  ever  shackled  yoi 
your  rights?  Your  autlv 
tho  rnidst  f>f  r)oa('«»,linvo  do 
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ima  Yoa  have  taken  the  oath  to  us 
in  the  name  of  the  AlmightVt  adding, 
s  God.  Think  of  this.  The  con- 
has  existed  600  years  with  the  aid 
this  all-powerful  God,  in  His  Holy 
rotects  right  and  punishes  perjury, 
resistance,  stronj^  in  our  rights ;  and 
i  us  with  a  conviction  of  error.  In 
ion  we  put  our  trust  in  God,  and  to 
re  submit  ourselves.'* 


s  anticipated,  the  first  attack  of 
M>rps  and  their  auxiliaries  was  di- 
pon  Friburg,  which  was  isolated 
dlies,  and  exposed  in  its  situation, 
ber  of  the  radical  troops  was  over 
len ;  the  army  of  Friburg,  includ- 
of  fourteen  years,  who  bore  the 
)f  the  campaign  with  the  valor  of 
I  not  exceed  the  third   of  the 

yet,  singular  to  say,  the  opinion 
le  private  soldiers  on  each  side 
same,  namely,  that  the  invaders 

defeated.  The  Friburgers  united 
tuosity  of  religious  enthusiasm  to 
ent  discipline  of  German  coolness, 
leparing  for  the  attack,  after  labor- 
ly  long  in  a  cold  rain  in  throwing 
bts,  when  the  different  companies 
Tied  to  their  quarters,  they  did  not 
for  the  repose  of  the  night,  till 
oung,  with  their  officers  as  leaders 
evotions,  had  with  many  prayers 
Lhe  blessings  and  protection  of 
bemsclvcs  and  on  their  country, 
rior  of  a  religious  community  in 
lappening  to  behold  a  company 
so  engaged,  assembled  the  mem- 
is  convent  and  took  them  to  the 
am  there  a  lesson  of  fortitude  and 
nd  when,  at  length,  the  enemy 
ight,  and  the  moment  of  combat 
,  their  martial  music,  which  was 
X)  religious  hymns,  in  which  the 
ny  joined,  would  cease,  only  to 
5  to  shouts  of  joyful  defiance,  and 
d  confidence. 

J  side  of  the  invaders,  according 
>wn  after-account,  the  case  was 
contrary.  One  would  say  :  It  is 
3  attack  Friburg, — every  man  of 
Dzious  to  die  in  its  defence.  And 
fould  answer:  The  Friburgers 
i  on  their  side  ;  wc  ought  not  to 
nn  nor  to  succeed.     And  many 

their  £rm  resolution  of  Briag 
mds  of  their  Friburg  brethren. 
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It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  as  they  ap- 
proached the  town,-  the  whole  army  was 
panic-struck 'and  looked  on  a  defeat  as 
certain.  How  then  came  the  result  to  be 
so  different  ? 

Since  commencing  this  article,  we  have 
found  opportunity  to  converse  with  an 
Italian  gentleman,  who  happened  to  be  in 
Friburg  during  the  whole  iifiair ;  and  hit 
report  fully  confirms  the  idea  that  we  had 
already  formed,  and  which  was  openly  ad- 
vanced in  /'  Universe  J  f  Union  Motiorchiave, 
and  some  other  papers.  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  the  Fnburfers  were  hetrayed, 
and  the  past  history  of  Maillardoz,  who  on 
account  of  his  superior  rank  was  put  at 
the  head  of  their  army,  gives  full  reason 
for  believing  that  he  was  the  wretched 
traitor.  No  amount  of  cowardice  seems 
capable  of  otherwise  explaining  his  con- 
duct. The  officers  next  in  command  de- 
sired to  have  met  the  invaders  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  canton,  and  were  sure  of  chas- 
ing them  at  all  points.  He  kept  them  in 
inaction  around  the  walls  of  the  city.  The 
dispositions  that  he  made  relatively  to  th^ 
defence  of  the  outworks,  show  that  he  was 
in  communication  with  the  enemy,  and 
meant  them  to  take  these  by  surprise. 
And  the  brilliant  action  which  prevented 
this,  by  the  valor  of  the  merest  handful  of 
Friburgers,  was  commenced  by  a  private 
soldier,  contrary  to  his  orders,  firing  a  piec« 
of  artillery  from  one  of  the  redoubts  on  th^ 
advancing  column  of  the  enemy,  because 
common  sense  told  the  man  that  treason 
alone  could  permit  them  to  march  thu5 
into  their  encampment  unopposed.  And 
w^hen  Maillardoz  came  from  his  quarters  at 
the  sound  of  the  skirmish,  his  first  order 
was  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  following 
up  an  advantage,  which  would  otherwise 
have  put  to  the  rout  the  whole  body  of 
the  invaders. 

Persons  in  the  radical  ranks  afterwards 
told  our  informant  that  the  slightest  show 
of  resistance  would  have  checked  and  de- 
feated them,  for  that  they  had  no  confi- 
dence in  their  cause  or  in  their  men.     But 
Maillardoz  sent  to  them  demanding  a  truce, 
and  to  treat  of  a  capitulation.     He  then 
summoned  a  council  of  war,  declared  \i\ab 
despair  of  resistance,  oiiiT^\g[i^^\i>&  c^otck- 
mission.     There  ^ere  o^Xvex^,  cvOcvct  <i<5t- 
rupted  or  weaV-iumde&,  ^\vo  ^exe  %\.T>aR 
with  alarm.     Discord,   ap^oar^d    m  ^ 
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after  another ;  and  in  each  one,  thej  have 
aatlawed  those  who  have  been  engaged  in 
the  defence  of  cantonal  sovereignty,  that 
is,  the  inhabitants  proper  of  these  cantons ; 
they  have  constituted  the  army  of  radical 
occupation  as  the  recognized  voters,  and 
proceeding  thus  from  one  canton  to  another, 
they  have  forced  a  new  government  on 
nearly  all  of  the  conservatives. 

Such  has  been  Swiss  liberalism  !  Such 
has  been  its  radical  reform !  The  horrors 
it  has  committed  against  religion  and  hu- 
manitv  arc  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all.  Our 
intention  has  been  to  give  not  a  narration 
of  these,  but  a  view  of  the  principles  and 
party  from  which  they  have  sprung :  that 
they  arc  not  accidental  excesses,  but  tlie 
nbatantial  reforms  of  the  progressive  de- 
mocracy of  Switzerland.  And  we  cannot 
close  without  again  respectfully  commend- 
ing a  deep  study  of  the  cntii*e  history  of 
Switzerland  to  repubUcan  statesmen  and 
politicians.  Too  little  attention  has  been 
paid  to  it  in  our  countr}'',  and  indeed,  to 
the  extent  of  our  own  knowledge,  no  able 
and  true  history  of  it  has  anywhere  been 
written.  The  view  we  have  taken,  we  are 
persuaded,  will  commend  itself  the  most 
to  men  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the 
subject ;  and  if  it  tend  to  fix  in  any  minds 
a  deeper  conviction  that  liberty  is  never 
lawlessness,  and  change  never  progress, 
nor  always  its  neccssar}'^  antecedent,  we 


suffered  theirs  to  be  swall 
chical  despotism,  will  not 

Before  radical  fury  ha 
hospitable  valley  of  Eim 
stopped  one  day  at  "  C 
mits."     The  heat  of  s^ 
passed,  and  the  richness 
already  touched  by  the  fu 
ing  year.     An  Alpine 
over  all  the  valley.     The 
eller  walked  hither  and  1 
granges,  and  saw  in  the 
but  obscure  and  watery 
the  third  day,  as  he  wa] 
a  neighboring  hill,  the 
above,  and  favorable  win 
pel  the  cloudy  vapors, 
there  for  a  little  while, ' 
valley  became  clear.     J 
eye  could  reach   flocks 
feeding  on  the  sides  of  tl 
rich  orchards  dropping  ^ 
spread  continuously  thn 
ley.     And  the  traveller 
mist  had  refreshed  the  v 
ravages  of  the  year  and 
were  still  visible. 

Einsiedlen  is  given  to 
the  peaceful  cloisters  tha 
ler  welcome  are  now  t 
robber  and  the  debau< 
clouds  of  moral  darknesi 
upon  Switzerland.   They 

fill     mpmnri«><    nii^l    niinn 
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TWENTY     SONNETS; 


TITH  A  F^EFACZ  AND   I 


THE    PREFACE. 


of  a  sufficient  number  of  son- 
their  imagery  and  natiooal  in 
t  and  melody,  has  long  been 
erious  inconvenience  to  a  large 
ur  productive  poetic  popula- 
ecea  in  this  form  in  the  writ- 
ir  poets,  the  number  has  been 
lomparatirely  small,  and  Tery 
ibese  have  those  marked  char- 
hich  stamp  tbcm  of  genuine 
th — the  pure  legitimate  oft- 
in  in  the  Republic. 
r  our  younger  Bards  have  ac- 
3m  time  to  time  laudably  es- 
iply  this  deficiency,  but  hith- 


the  intrepid  perseverance 
.  many  instances  distinguished 
ors.  The  aid  of  the  fcluse  baa 
til!  is,  frequently  importuned 
columns  of  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  yellow- covered 
with  but  little  apparent  effect, 
erma  which  would  seem  suf- 
rerfal  to  draw  t^ara  of  pity 
Tt  of  stone,  and  propitiate 
.    exasperate    the    inexorable 

■  Nox  and  Krebus.*  The  pro- 
mncts  has,  in  consequence,  in- 
t  considerably,  it  is  true  ;  but 
'  quality  the  recently  manufac- 

has  manifested  no  superiority 
nportations, — a  circumstance 
depressing,  when  it  is  remeu- 
imentably,  since  the  retirement 
rth  and  Company,  the  English 

deteriorat«d.  Not  withstand - 
laie  in  quantity,  therefore,  the 
ill  painfully  forces  itself  upon 
it  observer,  that  the  American 

■  not  yet  in  this  important  re- 


,  LaebeiiM,  tad  Ativpo*. 


spect  asanmed  that  attitude  of  defiance 
towards  the  rest  of  the  irorld,  which  is 
becoming  in  a  country  enjoying  bo  many 
advantages  over  every  other.  Our  poets 
have  not  yet  produced  sonnets  to  which  a 
citi^n  of  the  United  States  in  a  foreign 
land,  night  proudly  turn  when  taunted 
with  the  names  of'^  Plutarch  and  Laura. 
In  sculpture  and  painting,  if  we  may  be- 
lieve our  newspapers,  our  artists  have  in  a 
few  yeare  ■nrpasaed  Periclea  and  Zeniis, 
and  all  th^  successors ;  bat  where  is  the 
American  SoNNfiTTEEa  ?  Echo  only  re- 
peats the  indignant  queiy. 

To  fill  this  aching  void  in  our  poetic  lit- 
erature, while  it  must  be  admitted  to  be  a 
praiseworthy  undertaking,  by  no  means 
holds  out  for  those  who  enter  upon  it  the 
encouragement  of  sanguine  hopes.  The 
repeated  failures  in  it  remind  new  aspirants 
very  forcibly  of  the  fine  eichimation: — 

"  Row  hard  it  is  to  climb  the  sleeplo  of  Fame's 
proud  temple '." 

It  would  be  exceedingly  presumptuous, 
therefore,  in  the  writer  of  these  ensuing 
sonnets,  to  hope  that  his  labors  have  com- 
pletely supplied  the  desideratum.  Never- 
theless, he  has  the  vanity  to  flatter  himself, 
feeble  as  his  efforts  may  have  been,  that 
though  he  may  have  msde  but  little  im- 
provement on  the  attempts  of  his  prede- 
cessors and  cotemporaries,  he  has,  at  all 
events,  avoided  some  of  tbdr  most  serious 
errors.  He  has  at  least  been  intelligible. 
Someof  our  writers  appearto  have  read  tbe 
old  close-packed  sonnets  of  the  great  poets, 
without  imderslanding  them,  and  to  have 
imitated  them  from  that  point  o/  obwno.* 
(ion ;  thereby,  coiiaequeiit%  ,TftaitTHii^ftiK« 
productions  incomfrebea».\i\Q  Vo  -waAa^ 
not  in  the  game  opacoua  (M^T^4i^A01l  m^ 
themselves,      Othen  bKv©  Ae^^^A^AN^v* 


BclveB  in  lukewarm  stales  of  feeling,  wliich 
it  requires  a  severe  effort  of  charity  oa  the 
part  of  intelligent  readers  lo  believe  unaf- 
fected. 

Both  these  faults  tlte  present  writer 
hopes  he  has  avoided.  That  he  has  fallen 
into  no  others,  however,  he  would  be  far 
from  being  understood  as  asserting.  In 
apite  of  bis  efforts  to  the  contrary,  he  is 
greatly   apprehensive   lest  many    of   his 


things  shall  be  found  deGcient  in 
gravity.  But  the  intense  serioui 
others  may.  possibly,  counterbalaj 
defect  and  restore  the  whole  to  an 
ble  equilibrium. 

With  these  remarks,  be  ventur^l 
mit  his  works  to  the  judgoient  of  alj 
ing  public,  deprecating  dehber»t4  I 
alien,  but  cour^g  candid  criticiGii 


THE   SONNETS. 


"To  Ucflj  the  lute  well  toucb'd,  or  orlful  voice 
Wotble  immortal  nnted  aod  Tuscan  air : 
He  who  of  those  delights  can  JuJgo,  aod  Kpare 
To  interpose  them  oft.  a  not  unvise." — Miltok.  I 

0  l>e  raisE'd  altogether  &om  a,  noble  footidAfion,  yAift 
a  tLy  damnaWu  fnoM  and  begin.    Come ;— — ' — Hun.rr 


1. 


As   timid  boys  that  walk   through    woods   at 

A  lonesome  roid,  when  all  is  dark  and  still. 
Except  the  humming  sound  of  distant  mill. 
Grow  deadly  wide  awake  and  quick  ofsiglit, 
And  faint  with  dread  of  meeting  ghostly  spritp, 
To  keep  their  spirits  up  and  other  spirits  olf, 
Do  whistle,  aye,  not  stopping  save  to  cotigli, 
''  Strange  tunes  unnatural,  with  all  their  niiglil ; 
E'en  BO  doth  he,  that  boy  of  larger  size, 
The  locomotive,  who  with  lungs  of  iron, 
And  breathing  vapor   hot,  the  rail  goes  by 

He  fills  ihe  darkened  air  with  hideous  cries, 
As  through  the  far-olF  hills,  for  many  a  league. 
He  speeds  away  and  never  feels  Hitigue. 

The  writer's  idea  in  this  sonnet  has  been, 
it  will  bo  perceived,  to  bring  forward  and 
develop  a  single  feature  in  the  imagery 
oi  O'lr  age  and  country — the  locomotive. 
Remembering  that  the  triumphs  of  the 
steam  engine  had  called  forth  the  eloquence 
of  a  Jcffery,  he  saw  no  reason  why  this 
most  picturesque  form  of  that  wonder- 
working, though  stiW  intanliVc  Power, 
abovld  not  be  deemed  a  topic  siut«4  lo  \kii  \ 
■qiuremeaU  of  verse.  Tbe  TiiHn\»eT  iit\ 
s  in  the  Umled  States  aAao,  ttie  "laaV 


length  of  many  of  them,  and  the 
of  productive  capital  invested  in  t 
cies  of  properly,  all  conspire  to  ret 
subject  one  in  which  large  number 
telligent  readers  may  be  supposed 
a  personal  interest ;  though  the  p( 
self  must  confess  he  has  only  looki 
it  in  the  light  of  an  occasional  pai 
Precisely  similar  are  the  facts  in 
to  the  subject  of  the  following  ; — 

H. 

My  love  she  has  blue  eyes  and  auburn 

And  like  the  light  of  Heaven  are  hei 

The  clear,  calm  radiance  of  nncloude 

And  her  rich  ringlets  blowing  everywh 

Round  her  white  neck,  wlien  oft  with 

tight 

She  hurriedly  o'ertrips  the  windy  ma 

They  seem  hke  banneni  at  a  festival 

Like  golden  banners  fluttering  in  the  si 

Of  setting  sunbeams.     For  they  kindle 

Within  my  heart  the  fire  of  old  mna 

As  banners  did  my  boyish  eool  entni 

With  dreams  heroic.     Blow,  sweet  ei 


tC^  \)w  <y^iixt<s(ia«!^  (&.  ^^'^' 
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ceptible  of  being  yiewed  throagb  a  poetic 
medium.  If  in  tne  following  a  less  attract- 
ive topic  than  the  preceding  has  been  se- 
lected, it  should  be  remembered  that  it 
portrays  a  natural  meteorological  phenom- 
enon, by  no  means  infrequent  during  the 
warm  season,  and  often  attended  by  smgu- 
larly  strildn^  accompaniments.  What  is 
more  grateful  and  reviving  than  a  copious 
rain  on  a  sultry  day  in  summer ! 

m. 

The  noonday  shower,  that  scarce  three  hoars 
ago 
Drenched  the  dry  streets,  is  dying  now  away ; 
Its  angry  gust  no  more,  in  airy  play, 
Flappin?  the  dripping  awnings  to  and  fro ; 
Its  thunder,  that  so  loudly  broke  overhead, 
Now  faintly  heard  from  out  the  leeMrard  sky 
Where  distant  lightning-flashes  trembling  die 
On  dark-piled  clouds  now  tinged  with  sunset 

red. 
How  freshly  now  the  trees  and  flowers  smeU  ! 
The  air,  how  golden-misted,  pure  and  lov- 
ing— 
Yon  far  ofi*  glistening  steeple-vanes  just 
moving— 
O  beautiful !    O  could  we  but  foretell. 
And  in  thiis  day  the  hopeful  presage  read, 
That  Age's  eve  should  so  Youth's  morn  suc- 
ceed ! 

The  appearances  presented  by  the 
changes  of  the  visible  heavens  after  such 
a  shower  as  is  here  attempted  to  be  de- 
picted, frequently  form  views  of  the 
most  magnificent  character  conceivable ; 
and,  combining  with  the  refreshing  influ- 
ences of  the  purified  atmosphere,  they  are 
capable  of  imparting  an  elevation  to  the 
spirits,  as  well  as  vigor  and  elasticity  to 
the  animal  frame.  It  is  perhaps  to  be  re- 
gretted that  these  influences  are  not  often- 
er  resorted  to  than  they  usually  are,  by 
the  class  of  persons  who  may  be  supposed 
best  able  to  appreciate  the  following  : — 

IV. 

As  on  an  omnibus's  top  through  street 

I  ride,  I  get  high  views  of  things  denied 
To  humbler  passengers.     Small  parlors  neat. 
And  chamDcrs-*0  the  chambers  I've  espied  ! 
Those  cleanly  papered  walls,  with  pictures 
hung — 
That  goodly  couch,  so  smooth,  so  round,  so 
white^- 
And  there  a  damsel,  fresh  complexioned,  young. 
With  arms  more  white,  more  round,  more 
smooth  !   A  sight 


Which,  when  the  east  wind  sees,  he  chops 
about, 
And  blows  more  warmly  from  the  south,  to 
gain 
Admittance  there,  and  be  no  more  barred  out 
By  envious  window's  air-obstructing  pane ; 
Whilst  I — 0  hang  my  fate,  O  fie  uponi — 
The  'bus  I'm  on  is  not  the  buss  I  want ! 

The  indignation  of  the  poet  on  finding 
his  reverie  broken  by  the  sudden  discovery 
that  he  has  taken  the  wrong  'bus,  is  finely 
expressed  by  the  abrupt  interruption  of  the 
last  sentence.  Nothing  is  more  vexatious, 
especially  in  the  night-time,  than  to  neg- 
lect the  precaution  of  reading  the  route 
usually  painted  on  the  outside  of  these 
public  carriages  above  the  windows,  and 
thereby,  after  a  tedious  ride,  to  find  one- 
self a  mOe  or  two  further  from  the  point 
proposed  than  when  the  journey  began. 
"  O  for  a  retreat  in  some  rural  solitude, 
where  there  should  be  no  necessity  for 
other  means  of  locomotion  than  those  fur- 
nished by  the  bounty  of  nature!"  has 
often  been  the  exclamation  of  individuals, 
when  disquieted  by  this  and  kindred  annoy- 
ances incident  to  an  urban  residence. 


V. 


O  never  let  my  free  immortal  mind 

Succumb  to  care,  and  take  the  hue  of  eartli, 
Forgetting  it  must  leave  its  place  of  birth 
And  live  hereafter.    Never  let  me  find 
My  inner  consciousness  deserting  me. 
Life's  fever  ending  in  delirium. 
Anguish  may  mark    my  face,  misfortune 
come 
And  darken  it ;  but  never  may  I  be 
Like  that  blind  boy  I  saw  this  evening  stand 
On  famed  South  Boston  Hill.     The  wind 

was  blowing 
Freshly  and  clear,  and  far  the  sunset  glow- 
ing 
Lit  up  with  glory  distant  sea  and  land : — 
Wliat  was  it  all  to  him  ?    Black  emptiness ; 
A  wide,  cold  void,  dark,  drear,  and  comfortless. 

Dorchester  Heights,  of  which  the  hill 
alluded  to  in  this  softnet  is  the  principal, 
is   where   the   continental   troops,   under 
Washington,  threw  up  a  redoubt  overlook- 
ing Boston,  then  occupied  by  the  British 
forces,  in  a  single  night.     Hence  the  pro- 
priety of  the  epithet  "  famed,"  as  applied 
to  this  hill ;  it  being  a.Tvii\i8[^^  n\&\\.^\  Vj 
large  numbera  of  ^rsons  n^\vo  ^oxaa  Vi  ^bw 
the  old  fort.    It  \a  cv]a\Ve^  \i\^  wA  «« 
and  commands  an.  extftusvs^  «xA  \i«waX 


Vweniy  Sotok^. 


prospect,  including  ihe  city  and  the  har- 
bor, with  its  picturesque  islands — for  which 
reason  it  has  been  appropriated  to  the  Asy- 
lum for  the  Blind.  This  makes  it  credible 
that  a  "  blind  boy  "  mijjht  bare  been  seen 
in  that  particular  locality. 


\1. 


This  world  is  all  a 


Or  ratlier,  so  great  Willy  ShakHpeareniakeg 
Jaqnea  say.     "  Tis  partly  true,  I  graut.     But 

I  peem  lo  he»r  Ih'  objector  Bpeak — "  if  all 
The  hatnon  race,  CaucaBian,  Tartar,  Moor, 
Jew,    DutcbniaQ,    Esquimaux,    CaQVariBn 


That  do  inhabit  this  oa 

Are  actoTf,  where's  yoi 

"  My  Booii  friend,    t 


earthly  ball, 
r  uiufifrjiff,  may  I  flsk  !' 
OS  to  th'  objeelot  I  re^ 


"  I  fear  yon  lack  the  true  poetic  eye ; 
A  metaphor  of  Shakapeare's  is  no  task 
For  ciphering  headu  or  arguing  debalera — 
Has  not  the  world,  this  year  at  least,  sfeckt 


This  is  a  mere  quiBble  upon  words,  that 
does  not  answer  the  real  point  of  the  ob- 
jection. But  has  not  the  poet  also  laid 
liiniaclf  t>pen  to  the  imputation  of  fabrica- 
ting an  objection  on  purpose  to  answer  it 
with  a  quibble  ?  Priimjaciv,  the  evidence 
that  he  has  done  so,  with  most  readers, 
will  probably  be  so  strong  that  a  denial 
would  only  operate  aj^tnat  him.  But  even 
admitting  that  fact  as  proved  by  confes- 
sion, and  still  the  poet  is  not  left  altogether 
inexcusable.  For  supposing  it  granted 
that  the  objector  is  a  mere  man  of  straw, 
advancing  an  idea  which  could  never  he 
seriously  entertained  by  a  sane  mind,  on 
purpose  to  have  it  refuted,  he  la.  we  con- 
tend, only  acting  the  character  in  which 
he  usually  appears  in  doctrinal  discourses 
from  the  pulpit,  where  ho  frequently  puts 
f  tl  a  13  much  more  absurd  than  the 
n  u  ged  n  the  present  instance.  It ' 
J  that  poets  should  not  be  allowed 
mnunt  s  which  are  accorded  to  theo- 
1  .  auB 


I  »eBseVa  on  Vite'a  Uou^«A  wiei'Q,\ 
vinged   birka,  thM  5e«\  liie  ^wSiwA 


The  Buminer  ecoda,  and  over  tranquil  ana 

Skim  Bwiftiy  with  a  joyous  dancing  owtico ; 

But  when  rough  weather  comes,  and  wludi 
blow  high, 
And  biltowe  blacken,  they  rareen  so  low 
They  make  no  headway  and  to  levwanj  go, 

While  Seels  of  sWgitih  milers  paea  Iheut  1^. 

"Luff,  now,  my   hearti<     "   '       '       " 


"  And  keep  her  to  the 


U  tbe  Capain*) 
Lrind.    Puss  roond  Uk 


And  wait  for  calmer  weattier ;  lot  lh#  gtW 
Blow  out  its  worst,  we'll  ride  it  Lke  ■  bird; 
We've  many  a  heavier  storm  than  tbi«  oil- 

And   can  lie  to  when   naugU  «IB  4t 


The  ad  rice  h 
the  can,"  is,  of 
understood  in  a  htcral  sense,  but  wat  ill- 
signed  simply  as  a  poetic  fignie.  to  he  i* 
terpreted  by  the  context.  Perhaps  A> 
whole  thought  of  the  piece  miglit  be  qii< 
as  well,  if  not  better  expressed  b  fto 
prose,  without  the  introduction  of  >  It- 
bored  comparison  creating  a  neceeaiiyfor 
the  phrases  of  maritime  life.  It  is  Hmp); 
an  exhortation  to  be  patieiit  under  tdiN- 
sit^,  and  when  the  miad  is  oppressed  bf  > 
weightofcalamity,  to  resolute^  E^Ddecr- 
fulncssand  turn  unwelcome  thoughts  crnl'f 
doors.  Alas  !  this  sublunary  staiu  is  /uH 
of  trouble.  Too  often  does  erery  out  iid 
it  necessary  to  reduce  these  su^estltoii  ^~ 
practice  1 


vin. 


Before  that  ploos  lai'cn 
Poor-preaching  parso 

And  lUe  nne  week  i 


w-here,  they  ray. 
IS  pnl  the  baked  \» 


the  year,  whra  i* 

They  come  to  "  blow,"  like  dandelion*,  in  Ui}- 
One  luckless  day  last  week  tlie  poel  inci 
A  raaid  of  anch  perfection,  such  a  bitt. 
Such  form,  such  limbs,  auch  more  tliane^ 
tal  grace. 
Such  dark,  expressive  eyes,  such  caAid^ 
Arched  brows,  straight  nose,  round  cbiv.^ 
lipa  a  prince 
Might  eue  to  kiss — in  brief,  so  maiiy  bo*' 

Such  hands,  such   waist,   such  anklM-^ 

Ho  really  has  not  been  his  own  man  ustM- 

Rumpunch  will  not  restore  hla  appetilf, 

Nor  rarebits  even  make  him  sleep  at  Bi|il' 
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iteral  sense,  is  an  ineffectual  relief  for 
Ast  one  species  of  mental  anguish, 
•punch,  which  is  usually  compounded 
imaica  spirits  and  hot  water  m  nearly 
proportions,  and  rarebits,  {vulg. 
h  rabbits,)  which  are  slices  of  bread 
ly  covered  with  melted  cheese,  and 
with  large  quantities  of  mustard,  one 
1  suppose  a  sufficient  quietus  for  the 
ache,  or  any  of  the  thousand  shatter- 
nocks  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  But  though 
are  frequently  recommended  among 
^  gentlemen  as  anodynes,  the  writer 
res  that  if  proper  inquiries  were  insti- 
[,  a  sufficient  Body  of  evidence  might 
x>cured  utterly  to  disprove  the  exist- 
of  their  alleged  nepenthean  quaUties. 
le  "  pious  tavern"  alluded  to  in  the 
ine  is  probably  the  Marlbro'  Hotel  in 
m.  The  epithet  is  by  no  means  used 
term  of  reproach,  but  simply  by  that 
I  of  rhetoric  which  places  the  con- 
r  in  lieu  of  the  contained  ;  L  e.,  the 
Q  is  called  pious  because  it  is  filled 
pious  people.  Or  may  we  not,  with- 
figure,  style  that  a  pious  tavern  in 
B  office  a  large  copy  of  the  Lord's 
3r  is  made  to  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
zraphy,  and  whose  parlors  are  per- 
l  with  a  smell  of  ancient  black  broad- 
— the  true  odor  of  sanctity  ?  This 
,  the  writer  is  informed,  is  one  of  the 
St  and  best  kept  in  New  England. 
1  beans  {vulg.  pork  and  beans)  are 
listercd  at  all  our  principal  hotels 
Sunday,  and  form,  with  Indian  pud- 
the  national  Yankee  repast, 
'oor- preaching"  must  not  be  taken  as 
•  upon  country  clergymen  who  come 
the  city  to  spend  the  anniversary 
every  May.  That  they  preach  any 
poorly  than  their  city  brethren  is  not 
,  1st,  because  of  the  absence  of  af- 
Live  circumstances,  and  2dly,  be- 
,  a  priori,  it  does  not  appear  possible, 
they  are  poor,  and  they  preach ; 
ore  they  are  properly  styled  poor- 
hing. 

t  why  introduce  them  at  all  into  this 
t?  Why  mention  that  particular 
I,  or  any  house  ?  The  poet  can  only 
3r  that  this  was  written  at  a  very  im- 
re  age,  and  he  desires  it  may  be  con- 
k1  only  the  caracoling  of  youthful 
B,  before  falhng  into  the  regular  jog- 
tD  the  road  to  excellence. 


How  different  is  the  following : — 

IX. 

Fve  read  of  armies  vast  that  toiled  o*er 

Countries  depopulate,  and  strewed  their  war 

With  famishea  dead  ;  yet,  while  their  hvam 

could  play, 

Hunger,  fatigue,  or  wounds  they  felt  no  more, 

And  faltering  ranks  moved  on  with  vigor  new. 

So,  when,  ofttimes,  in  this  forced  march  of 

life, 
I,  a  poor  conscript,  worn  with  care  and  strife, 
(Like  thousand  others  cheered  with  hopes  but 

few,) 
Thy  strains,  Beethoven,  hear  again,  I  still. 
As  Milton  proudly  boasts,  **bear  up  and 

steer 
Right  onward,"  caring  naught  for  hope  or 
fear, 
Through  sympathy  with  thine  all-conquering 

will. 
Courage,  my  comrades!  with  such  minstrels 

brave, 
We'll  marchf  a  noble  army,  to  the  grave. 

How  infinitely  more  exalting  is  the  strain 
of  noble  resolution  in  which  this  is  con- 
ceived, than  the  irreverent  recklessness 
which  pervades  the  preceding  one !  But 
it  is  the  peculiarity  of  "  this  foolish  com- 
pounded Clay  man,"  that  his  brain  is  omni- 
form  and  omnific.  In  poetry,  he  can  pass 
from  Blair's  Grave  to  the  fables  of  Gay, 
and  from  what  is  Uvely  to  what  is  severe. 
Thus  do  various  extremes  unite  in  single 
individuals ;  and  they  who  are  most  sen. 
sitive  to  what  is  ludicrous,  are  often  the 
readiest  to  echo  the  voice  of  lamentation. 


X. 

Fremont,  when  I  thy  narrative  peruse, 
Wherein  it  is  thy  hint  to  speak  at  length 
Of  prairies,  rocks,  great  streams  tliat  waste 
their  strength 
On  desartfl  void,  hills,  timber  land,  and  viewp 
Far  stretching  o'er  illimitable  plains, 

Patched  here  and  there  with  groves,  and 

mighty  swarms 
Of  baffalo  that  sound  afar  like  storms 
And  cloud  the  air  ;  of  lieats  and  grateful  rains, 
And  last,  of  that  great  lake  tliou  first  did  see: 
So  much  thy  pictures  charm  my  fancy's  eye, 
I  almost  think  I  should  have  liked  to  try 
The  chances  of  exploring  life  with  thee. 
But  then  those  Indians  every  night  so  near — 
On  th*  whole  1  guess  I'm  just  as  well  off  here. 

The  bold  insp\ra^oTi'v\\\i^\i\Osi>(h\>&^i.- 
I  auisite  lyric  commeii^^e^  \a  «AiiOTti>c^'^  %xife 
I  clued  by  the  auggea&oiL  ol  u^^^uu^sr  ^ 


Tuienfy  SoTinets. 


flection.  Many  an  adventurer,  now  wan- 
dering under  eickly  skies  in  remote  parts 
of  the  habitable  globe,  woiild  pve  worlds 
had  he  only  taken  the  vieiv  of  Ills  original 
circumstances  indicated  in  the  fine  conclu- 
ding line — 

"On  th'  whole  Iguesa  I'm  juit  as  well  off  here," 
XI. 

How  much  that  pREfiCS  CDirent  b;  the  name 
Of  virtue,  is  th*  eSbcI  of  chiince. 
And  owes  Its  lustre  all  to  circumfiUnce, 

Aa  glaaa  inocka  diamond  set  in  ^old  the  aame. 

Yon  damsel  pacing  on  in  gay  atlire, 
Braving  men's  pity  andher  sei's  scorn. 
With  recklesK  front  without,  within  forlorn, 

Judgo  not  too  harshly.     Dress  she  may  admire 

Whose  trade  it  was  lo  make  it ;  for  the  rest. 
Thou  seest  she  still  is  young,  and  has  been 

Though  all  is  faded  but  her  raven  hair — 
The  story  of  her  shame  ia  easy  guesacd : 
Young  hopeful  heart,  witli  hopeless  toil  con- 
lending, 
Was  the  beginnieg  of  this  wretched  ending. 

Oh,  what  a  heaven  upon  earth  this  mor- 
tal state  will  be  when  the  wbole  human 
race  shall  have  settled  down  into  one  vast 
Fourierite  phalanx!  When  the  cnrae  of 
labor  shall  have  been  avoided  by  the  in- 
vention of  man,  and  all  intelligent  cii.-it- 
enccs  shall  vie  with  each  other  in  acta  of 
goodness  and  benevolence  !  Wlien  there 
shall  bo  no  sin — no  temptation  !  Glorious 
— ci,oniouB!  But  in  the  mean  time  we 
niuHt  eat — a  little  somewhat  every  day  ; 
iind  it  is  very  bard  for  a  man  even  to  be 
I'opperlesa  and  alone  in  a  great  city. 
Truly  it  is  wonderful  that  the  world  takes 
cure  of  itself  so  well  aa  it  does. 


All  honor  to  the  great  brave  barda  of  yore. 
Who  wrote  what  they  had  thought  and  felt — 

not  sham ; 
What  manly  pride  old  Ford  bad  known — "  I 

A  gentleman  free  bom,  I  never  wore 
The  rags  of  any  great  men's  looks,  nor  fed 
Upon  their  aftermeals  !"     Impetuous  fire 

t  in  lines  like  lhe?e,  that  tbey  inspire 
letic  rapture,  aa  'tis  said 
a  glow  who  talk  with  angels.     Vet 
'Tla  fire  that  flowa  through  wnrd»  of  melody, 
A  spoken  song,  of  which  the  mastery 
They  only  who  toil  patiently  can  gel.  i  " 

Thus  Labor's gaia  helps  Genraa  VinVtie  ii"),    \ 
M|^^ef  may  dare  most  who  cm  best  o\>%j .     \ 


The^e  is  a '  fine  vein  of  philmcnili* 
touched  upon  in  this  last  couplet,  wtuui 
is  eminently  calculated  to  promote  haUts 
of  carefulness  and  study  in  young  nriten. 
The  late  Dr.  Aiken,  or  some  other  dtitb- 
guisbed  critic,  name  not  known,  has  veiy 
justly  obsenx-d  that  "  excellence  ia  Tety 
rarely  obtained  in  any  department  of  hn- 
mun  labor  without  much  persevering 
study,"  a  maxim  which  cannot  be  too  fre- 
quently or  too  impressively  inculcated  npOD 
those  who  feel  a  desire  to  distinguish  them- 
selves in  the  pursuits  of  literature. 

The  same  contemplative  spirit  which  a^ 
pears  in  the  above  will  be  found  to  ehu- 
acterize  the  following  little  moretan,  and 
perhaps,  if  the  expression  may  be  par- 
doned, a  little  moTK  lo  ; — 

XIII. 

How  solemn,  yet  how  beautifnl  a  night! 

Above,  t)ie  broken  clouds  move  o'er  th«  Aj, 
In  IhickcBt  ranks  across  the  gentle  light 

Of  evening's  empress  throned  still  and  high— 
Urged    northward    by  thia    steady   »aa*-iMrt 

Which  blows,  0  Jersey,  from  tJiy  vooi-a^ 
ped  hills 
Across  the  Park  and  through  these  moud^ 

That  swing  and  bend,  like  feeblo  dsffidili 
I'd  no  idea  'twould  clear  before  to-morrow, 

The  morning  was  so  stormy.  From  a  frienl 
This  old  umbrella  'twas  my  fate  to  borrow, 

A  green  one  'tis,  of  him  that  did  it  lead 
Ad  embleui  apt.     Ii  shall  with  me  remain 
Perhaps  'twill  irun  again. 


The  reader  will  not  fail  to  observe  the 
remarkable  degree  of  similajity  which  ob- 
tains between  tiiis  and  the  one  commenciaj 
"Fremont,  when  1,"  ic,  indicating  it  to 
be  the  production  of  the  same  hand.  The 
peculiar  turn  of  mind,  an  ardent  imagii*' 
lion  checked  rather  abruptly  by  a  eoU 
fabric  of  good  sense,  is  identical  in  botti 
e  samples. 


XIV. 

When  shops  are  shut,  and  streets  are  thitwgtd 

Tbe  poor  man  moves  hia  household  gta£ 
The  cart 
That  bolda  it  all,  he  pushes  slow  before — 

His  wife,  with  bahy  wrapped  up  at  bcr  brut 
And  leading  by  the  hand  their  thre«  jiatf 

t\\v\i. 
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Fortune  on  them  never  smiled ; 
las  been  a  soul-engrossing  task, 
lat  man  rose  not,  becanse  his 

ir  bear  the  irksome  press  of  care, 
at  often  meanest  cowards  serves, 
for  him  fine  houses  in  the  air. 
nth  such,  so  hard  the  world  doth 

[  shall  old  and  merry  grow ! 

^6  contemplating  these  mel- 
les,  we  should  remember  not 

those  without  hope.  For  all 
Bndant  upon  social  inequality, 
Im  in  Gilead— consolation  in 
"good  time"  is  on  its  way 
when  it  comes  we  shall  have 
eader's  respectful  attention  is 
1  view  of  these  things,  to  the 
hich  will  be  found  appended 
larks  upon    the  sonnet  next 

Unless  the  present  writer  be 
his  opinion,  this  quotation,  es- 
ist  sentence,  enunciates  eternal 
)  as  applicable  now  as  when 
mmitted  to  paper. 

XV. 

1  novels ;  and  it  makes  me  pad 
ow  many  Anorlo-Saxon  youth, 
rich  estate  of  strengtli  and  truth, 
!)lood  our  modern  world  has  had, 
ir  eyes  with  Sand,  and  cram  their 

id  messes ;  haunt  the  cheap  book 

er  Sue's  decoctions  nor  De  Kock 

B  that  parents  take  more  pains 
'Ung  Presidents,  to  have  them  read 
»  in  their  Shakspeare  every  day, 
r  Walter's  stories  ;  'tis  the  way 
aised,by  sowin^r  such  good  seed — 
ornamenting  all  the  ground, 
loughts,  deep  growing,  strong  and 


ment  expressed  in  the  forego- 
ily  claim  the  merit  of  novelty, 
author  has  been  the  first,  so 
aware,  to  present  it  in  this 
brm.  In  the  hundred  and 
vc  of  the  Tatler,  an  English 
hich  had  an  extensive  circula- 
(m  about  a  hundred  and  forty 
'6  find  much  the  same  thought 
pressed  in  prose.  The  paper 
speared  at  the  time  under  the 


\ 


name  of  Isaac  Bickeratafif,  Esq.,  the  respon- 
sible editor,  but  has  since  been  generally 
attributed  to  Joseph  Addison,  a  gentleman 
employed  in  his  office : — 

**I  could  never  read  any  of  onr  modbh 
French  authors,  or  those  of  oar  own  country, 
who  are  the  imitators  and  admirers  of  that  tri- 
fling nation,* without  being  for  sometime  out  of 
humor  with  myself  and  everything  about  me. 
Their  business  is  to  depreciate  human  nature 
and  consider  it  under  its  worst  appearances. 
They  give  mean  inte^retations  and  base  mo- 
tives to  the  worthiest  actions:  they  resolve 
virtue  and  vice  into  constitution.  In  snort,  they 
endeavor  to  make  no  distinction  between  man 
and  man,  or  between  the  species  of  men  and 
that  of  brutes." 

XVI. 

When  dayliffht  sinks  beneath  the  western  sky, 
And  the  narsh  din  of  noisy  streets  grows 

stiU, 
Then,  leaning  on  my  attic  window  sill. 
While  brightly  shines  the  moon  and  soft  airs 

sigh, 
I  have  my  deepest  thoughts.    O,  awful  deep 
Sometimes   they  are — as  deep  as   Idna*8 

mines. 
Or  deeper  than  the  deepest  dipsey  lines 
Or  wells  Artesian.    Yet  I  hold  them  cheap. 
Because  I  know  that  I  can  fish  up  more. 
Here's  one,  an  eighty  fathom  thought  at 

least, 
I'll  sell,  or  give  't  away,  no  matter  which ; 
As  Uius:  **  I  think  (what  no*er  was  thought 

before) 
My  happiness  in  life  would  be  increased 
If  I  could  be  a  little  grain  more  rich  !" 

The  idea  that  the  accession  of  wealth  to 
an  individual,  by  affording  him  the  means 
of  supplying  his  physical  necessities  and 
surrounding  himself  with  the  ordinary 
comforts  of  existence,  may  increase  his  hap- 
piness, is  far  from  bein^  the  novelty  here 
apparently  supposed.  The  rudest  savage, 
as  he  roams  the  uninhabited  wilds  of  his 
native  deserts,  feels  more  secure  in  propor- 
tion as  his  quiver  is  filled  with  serviceable 
arrows ;  for  he  can  then  as  he  wanders 

"  On  Tomo's  cliffs  or  Pambamarca's  side," 

or  by  the  banks  of  "  wild  Oswego,"  hear 
without  intimidation  the 

"  Wolf's  long  howl  on  Oonalask&'a  ^V^st^V'' 

Such  are  some  of  lYie  ad\«xi\;&^e<s^  ^\.\.^xA- 
ant  upon  af&ueuce  ui  iVie  eaxAiesX  «»\a.^^  c 
society.     As  we  look  tlbxo^]^^^  >i)ttft  "Vi^aXw 


of  tbe  gradual  development  of  mankind, 
and  coDtemplatG  the  race  in  all  iu  Btagca 
of  improvement,  the  same  advanluges,  mod- 
ified by  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  each 
condition,  wil!  be  perceived  to  present 
themselves  to  the  consideration  of  human- 
ity under  every  conceivable  phase  of  Prog- 
ress. It  would  be  pleasant  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  species  through  the  various 
gradations,  and  thus  to  demonstrate  the 
necessity  of  property,  and  the  desirable- 
ness of  accumulated  products ;  hut  we 
must  decline  entering  upon  tlie  subject  at 
present,  owing  to  a  want  of  time  and  the 
pressure  of  conflicting  engagemeats. 

XVIJ. 

O  hnppy  month !     O  month  of  all  the  year 
The  most  auspicious.     Now  I'm  certain  sure 
Whatever  I  may  do  or  what  endure. 
This  month,  wilt  tum  out  well.    1  need  not  fear 
The  pangs  of  lovo  demised,  the  kw's  delay, 
Tlie  insolence  of  offire  and  the  spm'na 
That  patient  merit  takes.    Cougha,  colda,  or 

Heartaches  or  fevers,  need  not  nue  dismay, 
Nor  all  the  natural  shocks  that  flesh  inherits. 
I  may  both  ha|»H.er,  wiser,  richer  grow — 
I  cannot  teU.    ^is  much  I  oolj  know — 

Success,  at  last,  will  crown  my  modest  merits. 
For  why  J     I  saw — 1  am  not  two  days  older 
Since   then^lhe    new   moon    over   my  right 
slioulder ! 

Paring  tlie  nmls  of  the  left  hand  on 
Fridays  is  said  to  be  a  certain  preventive  of 
the  toothache  ;  of  thia,  however,  the  writer 
in  not  fully  convinced,  never  having  been 
able  to  salisfy  himself  with  regard  Id  the 
nature  of  theconnection  between  an  isolated 
act  performed  at  a  particular  time,  and  the 
dental  nerves  of  sensation.  Hut  thiit  the 
omen  here  alluded  to  is  tu  be  relied  upon, 
repeated  personal  observation  leaves  no 
Bhadow  of  douht ;  though  to  the  inei[peri- 
enced  it  will  probably  appear  mere  moon- 
shine.  Wordsworth,  the  poet,  has  some- 
where observed  that  for  hia  part  he  would 
rather  be  "  a  pagan  suckled  in  a  creed  out- 
worn" (that,  if  the  writer's  memory  servo, 
is  the  expression)  than  to  be  incapable  of 
fancying  the  existence  of  supornatual  in- 


From  this  it  would  appear  tliat 
graiice  uf  the  article  of  diet  of  «h 
tion  is  made  had  been  detected 
Italian  opera.  If  so,  it  prubab 
from  the  stage  or  the  orchestra,  ■ 
n  reaUty  occasioned  by  garlic,  a  s 
W/iPn  storms  have  raced VvkeepKtoWMVA'nV"'"*^''  ""^  medium  claasea  of  tb 
wraih  \  ^casv  w«vuwivi\.  ■«{%  (ttuch  i"  '•"* 


XVIII. 


The  tall  treea  waved  ibnr  arms,  I 

Then,  suddenly,  the  sun,  from  his  bri| 
Lifts  high  the  cloudy  veil  and  Eioopa 

T)ie  earth's  cold  cheek,  wliereai  i 
and  smiles ; 

And    i^uick    succeeding    blusliea 

O'er  fields  and  dropping  woods,  reveal 

So,  when,  in  our  life's liriotly  passing 

Darit  clouds  of   care  o'erbftDg    t 

Hiding  the  radiant  sky  above — boi 
The  sun  of  Hope  can  scatter  them  a 
And  cheer  the  soul  witli  heavenly  pic 
Of  joys  beyond  us,  castles  in  the  air 

In  this  sonnet  the  picture  proi 
the  eye  resembles  that  in  the  one  c 
ing  "  The  noonday  shower,  Ac. ;' 
has  reference  to  a  longer  success 
pleasant  weather,  and  its  final  bre 
not  as  seen  in  the  confined  atreeta 
but  over  a  wide  ext«Dt  of  surft 
agricultual  district.  The  comp 
the  warm  bursts  of  sunshine  ta 
betokens  a  spirit  not  insensible  ' 
the  most  attractive  ebarrus  of  thv 

One  would  hardly  eipcct  to  [ 
delicacy  of  perception  conjoinec 
taste  so  gross  and  homelj'  as  is 
by  the  following  : — 

XIX. 

Fried  onions!  Astor Place!  Delight! 

Tiiough  unexpected,  grateful  yet  i 

To  me  tlie  perfume  of  that  sav^iy  i 

Which,  when  I  smell.  I  almoet  quest 

I'm  not  translated.     No  Arabian  gak 

Whose  spicy  odors  make  old  oceai 

Did  ever  so  the  weary  hearts  beau 

or  marineres  who  Indiaward  do  sul. 

Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hiipe,  as  that  ikif 

For  still  its  faintest  brcaib  recalls  I 

The  story  of  the  Cid  Benenffeli— 

Thy  health,  Sir  Kniglit;  boIdSancb 


taste  tlie  antique  flavored  « 
nagmatiou,  witli  ye  dine. 


weary  hours  tlio  (liBma.\  niio\itt.V'h'SQ\Hei,\  aJSi»%. 
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The  writer  must  confess  to  a  sliebt  dis- 
regard of  the  unities,  in  transportmg  the 
reader  from  place  to  place  and  city  to  city. 
The  opera  house  is  in  New  York ;  but 
Long  wharf,  which  is  now  to  be  addressed, 
is  in  Boston — quite  a  difference  in  distance 
as  well  as  in  quality. 

XX. 

Long  wharf,  *d8  pleasant  on  clear  bracing 
day«. 

When  winds  are  ligbt,  and  sky  all  cloudless 
fair, 

Aloii|^  thy  sunny  side  to  breathe  the  air, 
Threading  one's  way  amidst  a  Crowded  maae 
Of  busy  men,  and  idly  resting  shipping — 

Of  Mrrels,  bales,  and  boxes,  Russia  ducks. 

Chain  cables,  anchors,  horses,  heavy  trucks, 
And  truckmen  truculent    Perchance  now  dlp- 

mth  wimul  heed,  and  seeming  unaware, 
A  tiny  stmw  in  huge  molasses  cask. 
And  walking  quick  away,  lest  one  might 
ask, 
P Hallo,  my  friend;  who  said  you  miffht  go 

there?" 
Dhow  much  more  doth  sweetness  sweeter  seem 
Whmk   stol'n — flight   moie   light  in   sudden 
gleam ! 

With  this,  which  will  remind  many,  by 
reason  of  a  similarity  in  the  last  couplet, 
of  one  of  Shakspeare's  sonnets,  the  writer 
vill  for  the  present  conclude.  How  far 
bis  feeble  efforts  may  have  been  successful 
b  supplying  the  desideratum  which  has 
L#Dg  been  severely  felt  by  our  youthful 
poets,  he  leaves  to  the  unbiassed  judgment 
0f  a  discriminating  public.  Should  he 
bowever  be  found  to  have  contributed  to 
Aie  rational  enjoyment  of  his  readers,  it  is 
lot  impossible  but  that  he  may  be  encour- 
tted  to  further  efforts  hereafter.  Under 
ms  half  promise  he  now  takes  leave,  feel- 
jpg  that  the  less  is  said  on  the  subject  the 
better.  For  what  observes  the  learned 
Don  Adriano  de  Armado  ? — 

«•  The  words  of  Mercury  are  harsh  after  the 
PMigs  of  Apollo.   You,that  way ;  we,  this  way." 

G.  W.  P. 


POSTSCRIPTUM. 

Having  been  waited  on,  since  the  con- 
clusion of  the  foregoing,  by  a  diabolical 
messenger  from  the  superintendent  of  the 
typographical  department  of  this  period- 
ical, requesting  the  immediate  furnishing 
of  an  amount  of  similar  material  sufficient 
to  occupy  the  remaining  space  on  the 
present  page,  the  writer  finds  himself 
constrained  to  subj<Mn  the  following  very 
pathetic  ballad.  Lest  it  should  prove  too 
affecting  for  his  fair  readers,  he  wiiftnform 
them  tbEit  the  bcident  described  is  purely 
imaginary,  and  without  the  slightest  foun- 
dation in  actual  fact.  The  youth,  whose 
fate  is  here  recorded,  left  no  afflicted 
relatives  to  mourn  his  imtimely  decease. 
Still,  his  case  is  not  an  impossible  one,  and 
the  well  regulated  mind,  in  considering  the 
circumstances,  may  derive  an  instructive 
lesson  from  his  example.  In  all  stations 
of  life,  how  necessary  to  s^urity  is  con- 
stant circumspection .' 

THE   DAIIGERS  OF  EARLT  BISIIIG. 

A  lad  stood  on  a  ladder  tall, 

A  painting  of  a  sign — 
A  now  short  sign ;  and  'Lang  Syne  Anld  * 

He  whistled :  the  sun  did  shine. 

And  tune  or  sun  moved  snow  on  roof, 

UnuHcd  to  melting  mood ; 
It  slid  and  peeped  o*er  eaves  above, 

Eaves-dropping  where  he  stood. 

He,  gazing  down  on  Miss  beneath, 
Dreamed  not  mischance  was  near, 

But  held  his  bucket  in  his  hand, 
And  brushed  a  silent  T  R. 

He  was  a  painter's  'prentice  boy, 

I  need  not  print  his  name ; 
He  came  of  high  descent  indeed, 

But  now  'tis  all  the  same. 

For  ah !  the  snow,  too  soon  it  fell, 

As  if  with  fell  design ; 
He  kicked  the  bucket,  down  he  dropped ; 

He  died  and  made  no  sign ! 


French  Jtevolutum:   M.  Louis  Mtanc. 
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FRENCH   REVOLUTION:    M.  LOUIS   BLANC 


TugRE  is  much  information  lo  be  derived 
from  M.  Louis  Blaoc'a  work.  It  ia  not, 
lis  ita  name  would  seem  to  import,  a  His- 
tory, for  there  is  not  even  an  attempt  at 
irapartialilj-.  The  reader  will  cot  cave 
perused  many  pages,  without  finding  a 
necessity  of  exercl»m<r  the  utmost  caution, 
even  as  to  facts ;  wbile  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  conclusions  and  obserrations 
bciosj  those  of  a  reckless  and  unscrupulous 
partisan.  It  Is  evident  his  principal  ob- 
ject in  writing  was  not  to  portray  past 
events,  but  to  stimulate  the  discontent 
existing  in  France  at  the  time  of  its  pub- 
lication, and  to  impart  strength  and  con- 
fidence to  the  repubhcan  party,  which  was 
then  increasing,  and  being  matured  into 
a  regularly  and  systematically  organized 
movement.  Nevertheless,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  work  is  valuable,  for  the  facts 
it  embodies,  and  the  light  which  it  reflects 
rjn  the  conduct  and  objects  of  the  French 
republicans ;  and  the  position  lately  oc- 
cupied by  M.  Blanc  in  the  Provisional 
Government,  aa  well  as  his  close  political 
connection  with,  at  least,  one  member  of 
the  Executive  Committee  appointed  by 
the  present  National  Assembly,  give  an 
iiuihority  to  his  statements  bearing  on  the 
late  resolution,  which  induces  us  to  (juote 
somewhat  largely  from  lus  work. 

It  is  true  that  recent  events  appear  to 
have  separated  him  from  the  party  now  in 
power,  and  that  he  is  at  present  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  a  proscribed 
section  of  the  republican  body  ;  but  we 
lire  inclined  to  believe  this  has  arisen  more 
from  the  mode  he  seemed  disposed  to 
adopt  for  the  enforcement  of  his  views, 
jind  possibly  from  the  extent  to  which  he 
desired  to  urge  them,  than  from  any  real 
opposition  to  their  principles  and  tendency ; 
for  from  the  fnct  of  hia  having  been  for 
several  years  an  inSuential  and  leading 
member  of  that  party,  and  more  particular- 


ly from  his  writings,  his  views  on 
questions,  at  the  time  he  wa»  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  commission  for  the  "or 
gattiuttion  of  labor,"  most  have  beeo  wel 
known  to  his  colleagues  in  the  goretnnuot. 
and  to  the  whole  community  of  Pnaea. 

The  late  revolution  took  the  wotU  b} 
surprise,  only  as  to  the  rime  of  tla  o 
rence.     Loms  Philippe  had  been  far 
time  engaged  in  a  political  conflict  t^ 
than  ordinary  violence  ;  but   the  tAct  ami 
sagacity  he  had  displayed  on  preuous 
casions,  and  under  Hmihu*  curcunutuiaii 
induced  a.  belief  that  he  would  hare 
taincd   his    position  by  some  exerti 
power,  or,    by  concession,    hat's    derM 
means  to  evade  the  pressure,  trosting  K 
future  efforts  to  recover  the  ground  lost  U 
his  authority.     Such  was   the   penoori 
skill  m  the  art  of  goTentiriv,  for  wluc'  '' 
had  acquired  credit,  that  France  waa 
sidered  safe  from  revolution  during  his 
but  the  opinion  has  long  prevailed,  thii 
the  throne  of  the  barricades  was  limited 
that  period.     Independent  of  the  bcimI 
difficulties  with  which  it  was  surro 
at  the  outset,  it  lacked  the  prestige  whici 
results  from  historical  recollecrions.  and  bj 
which  alone  the  sentiment  of  true  hytitj 
is  engendered  and  nurtured  ;  for  wbetb« 
it  be  a  RcpubUcan  Constitution  or  a  il» 
archy,  or  any  other  form  of  govenuotai 
that  which  is  the  oflspring  of  to-day  my 
be   the  victim  of  to-morrow,  without  * 
citing  the  feelings  of  pain  and  regret  whid 
attend  the  rupture  of  old  and   cheriakJ 
associations. 

That  a  revolution  of  only  thre«  itp' 
duration  sufficed  to  place  Louis  Phflipl* 
on  the  throne,  was  no  proof  of  the  v» 
nimity  of  the  French  narion  ;  nor  wa 
state  of  parties  at  his  accession  such 
warrant  a  belief  in  the  stability  of  bi 
government.  He  was  indebted  for  lA 
elevation  to  the  trading  and  middle  cLum 
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Tvhich  comprised  mea  of  all  political  par- 
Ijea,  to  whose  prosperity  internal  tranquil- 
lity is  indispensable,  from  whose  puckete 
are  principally  extracted  the  expenaea  of 
war,  and  to  whom  revolution  is  almost 
certain  ruin.  Their  selection  appears  to 
have  been  influenced  by  the  necessity  they 
felt  in  providing  a  gOTemraent  for  \  ranee, 
beforeits  internal  tranquillity  and  prosperity 
had  been  sacrificed  by  aa  interregnum,  or 
its  border«  menaced  with  foreign  invasion, 
rather  than  by  any  personal  regard  for 
their  new  sovereign.  It  was  in  fact  a  po- 
litical bargun :  the  French  nation  agreed 
to  take  him  as  a  King,  with  powers  limited 
hj  a  Charter,  and  he  accepted  Che  throne 
on  those  terms  ;  but  to  a  large  portion  of 
the  people  the  arrangement  was  imsatis- 

fiKtOTJ. 

The  establishment  of  a  repubUc  was 
not  then  practicable.  Scarcely  fifteen 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  fall  of  the 
ileapotism  which  raised  itself  on  the  nuiu 
of  uie  former  repubUc  ;  the  remembrance 
of  former  sufferings  was  not  sufficiently 
•Hbced  to  prevent  a  dread  of  their  recur- 
rence ;  a  state  of  unnatural  exertion  bad 
been  succeeded  by  repose ;  new  interests 
had  arisen  from  a  continuance  of  peace, 
and  political  strife  hnd  not  then  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  intensity  to  organize  a 
party  powerful  enough  to  effect  a  change 
m  the  form  of  government.  The  new  dy- 
nasty was  installed  with  but  little  oppo- 
sition :  the  only  real  difficulty  arose  from 
the  republicans,  who,  although  violent  and 
mthu^iastic,  were  not  sufficiently  numerous 
to  render  themselves  formidable,  and  were 
■otually  powerless  for  want  of  organization. 

*•  Asaeinbled  at  tho  house  of  one  Lointier,  the 
-VBStaurateur,  Ihey  delibomled  with  arms  in  Iheir 
JnindB.  Political  science,  knowledge  of  busi- 
^lesH,  position,  reputation,  great  fortnnea— all 
wfitfttp.  Uiings  tliey  wanlfd ;  this  wnstlieirweak- 
aeiwi,  but  it  was  also  their  atrength.  Inasmuch 
M*  they  could  brave  everything,  they  could  ob- 
^^n  everything.  Their  convictions  were  in- 
■imctable,  because  men  must  have  slodied  mnch, 
mul  have  much  pditical  experience,  lo  arrive  at 
ilfttabt ;  they  felt  the  leas  hesitation,  as  they 
■uok  but  little  account  of  obstacles,  and  pro- 
^■rad  as  they  were  for  death,  they  were  there- 
hgr  prepared  for  command." 

This  is  M.  Blanc's  account  of  the  re- 
^vblicans  of  1S30,  and  the  paradoxical  aa- 
Mid  Jaconclaaire  reeulta  plaialy  I 


pointoutthe  object  and  purpose  of  his  work. 
Their  demands  wore  embodied  1 


clamation  of  which  the  following  is  the 
substance  : — 

"  That  the  Slate  religion  should  be  abolish- 
ed ;  that  a  President  should  be  substituted  for  a 
King;  that  universal  suffrage  in  one  decree, 
or  in  two  deprees,  should  be  established.  This 
was  the  whole  extent  of  the  changes  then  coii> 
templated  by  the  most  daring  innovatars." 
"This  proclamation  fixes  very  precisely  the  limit 
at  which  the  most  adventurous  spirits  Btopped  in 
1830,  excepting,  however,  some  few  disciples 
of  Sl  Simon." 

The  latter  at  this  period  were  contempt- 
ible in  point  of  numbers,  and  the  whole 
might  have  been  comfortably  lodged  in  a 
m<Merate -sized  Peniteatiary  or  Lunatic 
Asylum ;  for  it  was  not  until  a  later  pe- 
riod that  they  mustered  in  sufficient  force 
to  form  a  society  under  pire  Enfantin, 
which  was  soon  broken  up  on  his  being 
consigned  to  jail  aa  a  licentious  impostor. 
Even  the  more  dangerous,  because  mor« 
speciously  disguised,  theories  of  Fourier, 
and  the  Soci^ists,  were  not  then  in  vogue. 
The  intelligence  of  1830  had  not  amvcd 
at  that  point. 

The  demands  of  the  republicans  of  that 
day  by  no  means  came  up  to  M.  Louis 
Blanc's   licws,  for  speaking  of  them  he 

"  But  would  society  be  more  happy  when  the 
right  of  morally  directing  it  should  have  been 
wrested  from  the  State  1  Would  the  overthrow 
of  royalty  suffice  to  hinder  tlienceforlb  the 
existence  of  tyranny  in  the  civil  relations  be- 
tween the  capitalist  and  the  laborer  ?  Whether 
was  universal  sufTrage  to  be  proclaimed  as  a 
recognition  of  a  metaphysical  nght,  or  as  a  cer- 
tain means  ofarriving  at  a  change  in  tho  whole 
system  of  social  order  ?  Such  questions  were 
too  pmfound  for  tlie  times,  and  more  than  one 
tempest  was  destined  to  break  forth  before  any 
one  should  think  of  solving  them.  In  1830,  no 
one  even  tliought  of  propounding  them." 

No  imperial  parly  existed  at  that  time. 
"  Whilst  every  one  was  seeking  to  realize 
his  wishes  or  his  belief  in  this  party  arena, 
hardly  were  a  few  voices  heard  uttering 
the  name  of  the  Emperor,  in  a  city  which 
bad  so  long  echoed  to  that  aou'[v&."  '^\\«,t« 
remained  then  the  atiatoctac^ ,  ftMa^^ti\*A 
and  jealously  walchci,  ttiey  ^osaaawA  t 
that  moment  no  po'wer  wVitevCT ",  mie 


they  were  scarcely  looked  upon  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  political  system,  or  con- 
sulted 00  the  proposed  arrangement  a. 
The  great  body  of  tliem  were  attached  by 
lies  of  personal  regard  as  well  as  interest 
to  the  fullen  dynasty :  those  whose  po- 
sition was  owing  to  hereditary  descent, 
were  naturally  averee  to  a  change,  the 
principles  of  which  might  be  expected  to 
extend,  and  probably  become  fatal  to  their 
own  privileges ;  and  the  same  feeling 
would  he  entertained  by  others,  in  whom 
the  pride  of  recent  clevBtlon  was  gratified 
by  tne  thought  that  their  honors  would  be 
the  inheritance  of  their  posterity. 

The  prevailing  party,  cflns'isting  of  men 
of  various  elutdes  of  political  oplmon,  were 
not  agreed  on  the  principles  or  details  of 
the  constitution  to  be  adopted.  Some 
looked  more  to  the  durability  and  strength 
of  the  government,  and  others  to  the  pre- 
dominance of  their  class,  views  and  predi- 
lecljons.  Thcae  dissensions  led  the  re- 
pubUcana  to  hope  they  might  be  able  to 
make  a  successful  effort,  and  with  tins 
tIcw  they  endeavored  to  obtain  the  con- 
eurronoe  of  Lafayolte ;  but  they  were  dis- 
appointed, and  the  projected  attempt  was 
given  up.  A  constitution,  formed  by  tJie 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  acoeded  lo  by 
the  peerage,  was  completed  early  in  tlie 
month  of  August,  and  Louis  Philippe  ex- 
changed the  title  of  Lieutenant-general  for 
that  of  King,  and  henceforth  began  his 
Btormy  reign. 

The  state  of  Enrope  was  at  this  time 
critical.  A  revolution  had  broken  out  in 
the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Betginmrand 
the  French  people  panted  for  Its  "  re-awBei- 
alion."  Our  space  will  not  afford  a  detail 
sufficiently  explanatory  of  the  state  of 
other  countries  ;  wc  wilt  therefore  give  an 
extract  from  M.  Louis  Blnnc,  from  which 
sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  can  be 
gathered,  as  also  the  views  of  the  ultra 
democrats  in  France,  on  the  subject  of 
foreign  policy : — 

"  Thus,  then,  lo  recapitulate.     Russia  en- 

Egcd  in  projects  too  vant  for  iLi  resources  ; 
ussiiRt  vRnancc  wirh  the  Rlienish  provinces : 
AoBtria  threalenod  by  the  spirit  of  liberty  in 
Gennany,  and  by  Uie  spirit  of  independence  in 
Itaij;  ilngland  itresolute,  uneasy  bo4  \ni^ 
taflHil|U£al  and  i^pain,  each  on  itie  eve  ot  i. ' 
^^^^^^Khiod  ;  Italy, 'Be\g\nmanAVu\tLi\&, 
^^^Be  treaties  of  18\5,b.M  tcbA-j  u 


rise  nt  the  first  sinTtal.  Soch  vras  \h 
Europe  when  it  was  stutled  and  daxxl 
revolution  of  Joly.  \ 

"  Data  like  the»e  aiTonted  Prencln 
grounde  for  a  bounillesa  ambition, 
power  wortliy  of  eovemingthem  la!d 
tlje  means  in  it»  hands  of  governing  | 
through  them.  Events  called  on  tb 
enme  the  patronage  of  Ctmatantini 
gave  France,  with  llie  Te-eatablishfat 
Sultan,  the  means  of  saving  foland.  { 
Ibnas  of  the  French  ofBcers  glitudl 
summits  of  the  Alps  were  onourt  U», 
pendencc  of  Italy.  To  the  Bet^iaa^ 
could  offer,  as  Ihe  price  of  a  fTaTemal) 
substitution  cf  the  (ri-color  fiag  for  4 
flag  of  the  House  of  Change,  and  boi 
not  leas  opulent  tiiao  tboec  of  th^  Di 
niee.  By  declaring  strongly  for  Ut 
France  would  have  furced  ilie  EngUf 
trad  an  enetrable  alliance  with  Dob 
and  would  have  sapped  their  dieba 
minion  in  Lisbon.  It  was  easy  for  1 
obtain  a  mrwat  hold  over  Spain,  for  tl 
to  do  was  lo  net  on  against  two  ntq 
factions,  eager  formutual  extinction,! 
ish  refugees,  invoking  tlie  magic  Tudf 
of  the  Cortes  of  1830. 

"  !l  was  assuredly  a  marvollons  tm 
of  circumeliincea  which  made  the  aa] 
all  the  oppressed  nations  depend  to  li 
gree  on  the  aggrandtMment  of  TnxA 

mnral  ^randrur  and  tht  material  inrpt 
the  rctfulr.  were  hi're  blpnded  to^etiicr 
the  Kings  of  Europe 


The  reasons  which  rendered  it  s> 
for  France  to  extend  "/raienaly," 
oppressed  nations,  and  to  obtain  tl 
lime  height  of  "  mTral  grandeur," 
pure  and  disinterested,  nccordinf 
Louis  Bknc,  that  wc  cannot  help  ■ 
inglhem;— 

"  And  then  nothing  was  ready  in  the 
for  large  reforms  and  lofty  enlerpriaea 
therefore  necessary  to  tind  aome  ootit 
for  Ihai  exuberance  of  life  which  the  r 
had  just  eroalod  in  French  society. 
against  so  many  unoccupied  pum 
useful  and  glorious  career  opened  to 
destiny,  was  to  force  them  to  expend  i 
ergies  in  plots  and  agitations.  None 
of  hopeless  mediocrity  could  fail  to  mi 
shun  foreign  war  at  any  price,  w«a  lo 
the  elements  for  civil  war.  liw  teef 
ot&red  Id  France,  and  to  tofoae  1|  mifl 
i<i\n»iTC>I[iaa\niit\xo  it." 
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jalculating  atrocity,  regarding 
iment  would  be  superfluous ;  and 
cultics  be  starts  to  tbis  "  moral  *' 
will  be  observed  that  not  even  a 
s  bestowed  on  the  "oppressed 


ily)  three  things  stood  in  the  way  to 
t  adoption  of  a  vigorous  policyr--the 

new  government,  the  personal  char- 
?  King,  and  the  instincts  and  inter- 
doininant  class,*^  in  France, 
a  government  may  act  powerfully 
I  action  must  he  unshackled  within. 
d  only  to  firmly-seated  aristocracies, 
'  England,  or  to  absolute  kings,  like 
.,  or  to  vigorously  constituted  democ- 
I  that  of  the  Convention,  to  conceive 
rprifles,  and  follow  them  out  to  the 
representative  monarchy,  such  as  it 
forth  from  the  revolution,  left  two 
rs  at  the  summit  of  society,  whose 
itility  left  them  without  force,  except 
mtual  destruction.  Hence  arose  a 
3  oscillation  incompatible  with  the 
isistency  and  systematic  inflexibility, 
I  the  accomplishment  of  vast  designs. 
I  the  royal  power,  by  subjecting  all 

of  its  existence  to  rigorous  con- 
ing it  a  turbulent  assembly  to  sub- 
ombatjor  to  corrupt,  the  constitution- 
iced  the  head  of  the  state  in  a  diffi- 
>n ;  it  forced  him  to  sacrifice  cvery- 
e  dpsire  of  prcservinjrhis  crown.  A 
)  holds  the  sceptre  in  rcser\c  for  his 
:  have  a  due  degree  of  self-deniul  and 
en  though  he  be  not  selfish  as  a  man, 
IS  a  fatlier :  such  is  the  vice  of  hcrcdi- 
imcnts.  But  how  much  more  serious 
•nvenionce,  when  the  throne  is,  so  to 
t  into  the  midst  of  a  perpetual  tern- 


sition  of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the 
ought  to  have  pursued,  are  thus 


in,  liouis  Philippe  was  by  character, 
ution,  but  the  first  bourgeois  in  his 

Now,  the  bourgeoisie  was  in  no  way 
y  the  lustre  of  heroic  ud ventures. 

in  part  of  bankers,  shop-keepers, 
irers,  stockliolders  and  pnjprietors, 
ace  and  ready  to  conceive  alarm,  it 
►usly  alive  to  the  fear  of  unforeseen 
nea.  The  greatness  of  France  was 
ther  name  for  war ;  and  in  war  it 

Lthe  interruption  of  commercial  rela- 
11  of  this  or  tliat  branch  of  trade, 
'  markets,  fB^vres  and  bankruptcies. 
9  tad  they  known,  these  men,  who 
i  again  in  1815,  had  shouted,  Dmcn 


with  Napoleon !  whilst  the  enemy  was  knock- 
ing at  the  gates  of  the  capital. 

'*  The  obstacles,  therefore,  to  the  adoption  of 
a  French,  and  a  thoroughly  revolutionarypolicy , 
did  not  exist  in  Europe,  they  existed  in  France. 

"  Nevertheless,  even  without  stepping  out  of 
the  narrow  sphere  to  which  a  constitutional 
monarchy  confined  the  revolution  of  July,  the 
new  dynastv  might  have  carved  out  for  itself 
an  independent  and  original  course  in  Europe, 
had  it  been  happily  inspired.  Louis  Philippe 
might  have  saio  to  the  powers,  *  In  the  name  of 
the  French  bourgeoisie,  of  which  I  am  the  rep- 
resentative, I  adhere  to  the  territorial  arrange- 
ments stipulated  by  the  treaties  of  1816,  and  I 
repudiate  every  idea  of  conquest  I  pledge 
myself,  moreover,  to  set  up  a  permanent  barrier 
against  the  torrent  of  revolution.  But  in  order 
that  I  may  fulfll  this  twofold  mission,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  principles  by  virtue  of  which  I 
am  King,  shall  acquire  force  and  autliority  in 
Europe.  I  cannot  bridle  democratic  and  cortr 
quering  France,  without  the  help  of  constitu- 
tional Europe.  My  cause  being  identical  with 
that  of  the  bourgeoisie,  I  cannot  long  count  on 
its  sympathies  at  home,  unless  I  make  its  doc- 
trines and  its  interests  triumphant  abroad.  In 
proclaiminfiT  tliat  all  governments  were  respon- 
sible to  and  for  each  other,  the  Holy  Alliance 
laid  down  a  just  principle,  of  which  it  only  re- 
mains to  make  an  application,  conformable  to 
the  course  of  events  and  ideas.  The  constitu- 
tional principle  exists  in  England  ;  it  has  just  ob- 
tained the  upper  hand  in  France ;  it  may  easily 
be  introduced  into  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy  and 
Beldum  ;  it  aspires  to  be  perfected  in  Germany. 
Well,  then,  in  the  name  of  bourgeois  France, 
which  has  placed  tlie  crown  on  my  head,  I  offer 
my  support  to  the  bourgeoisie  in  all  the  countries 
of  Europe,  and  I  offer  the  alliance  of  France,  and 
tlie  peace  of  the  world,  as  the  price  of  tlie  adop- 
tion of  the  constitutional  principle.'' 

So  then  France,  which  since  1*789  had 
gone  through  all  degrees,  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  anarchy  to  the  most  absolute 
despotism ;  whose  attempts  at  the  establish- 
ment of  her  own  liberties  had  been  pro- 
ductive of  scenes  which  cannot  be  called 
to  remembrance  without  a  shudder,  and 
which  had  so  terribly  recoiled  upon  herself, 
was  to  be  the  sovereign  arbitress  of  the 
destinies  of  Europe,  whose  countries  she 
had  devastated,  and  whose  population  she 
had  wasted  with  fire  and  sword,  at  the  un- 
controlled will  of  the  man  who  had  put 
down  her  own  attempts  at  freedom !  'Iho 
j  adoption  of  French  pT\ivcv^\e&  nj?s&  \»  \i«i 
the  price  of  the  peace  ol  X^ie  ^ox\^\  "^^aJ 
oven  this  would  not  suf^ce. 

"  This  laDguage  cettaiiA^  'woxiX^  t«x  '^ 


been  Ihe  a<!eqiialo  expreKeion  or  all  the  nohle 

KMtons,  or  of  ali  the  legilimnte  it 
Knee;  bill  it  wa«  tht!  only  iangnagc  tbat 
could  have  been  held  becoming]]'  anajudici- 
onsly,  in  a  monarchical  and  boiirgeoia  foiat  of 
view.  Had  war  broken  out  in  this  caae,  royally 
would  have  Tound  BUpporl  williin  and  witiioiit ; 
it  would  havo  engaged  in  its  faror  the  popu- 
larity acquired  by  a  bIiow  of  ener^;  and  far 
from  ex/*siji^  iltclf  lo  Ihe  assautti  of  the  demo- 
eralic  ipiril,  if  would  have  tumeil  ils  o\tn  ttea- 
jxmi  ajiaimt  U." 

These,  however,  were  not  the  vieirB  of 
the  successful  parties  to  the  revolution  of 
1830,  nor  of  the  government  that  aroae 
from  it,  which  for  more  than  seventeen 
jears  preserved  peace  in  Europe,  although 
at  times  hardly  pressed  by  a  party  clamor- 
No  sooner  had  the  King  become  aetited 
on  the  throne,  and  the  confusion  incident 
to  the  short  struggle  ceased,  than  political 
clttbs  were  organized  in  considerable  num- 
bers, among  which  the  republicans  were 
the  most  prominent.  Insubordination  and 
political  prosecutions  commenced  with  the 
reign.  The  Chamber  of  Peers  was  made  a 
tribunal  for  the  trial  of  political  offenders, 
whiefa  Mve  to  it  (^  unfortunate  degree  of 
unpopularity;  for  hereditary  descent  having 
been  abolished,  the  peers  were  looked  upon 
as  mere  instruments  of  the  crown  ;  and  the 
accused  were  thought,  by  their  partisans, 
not  BO  much  brought  lo  trial,  as  delivered 
over  to  their  enemies  for  the  purpose  of 
punishment.  The  rcpulilicans  soon  began 
to  increase  in  numbers  and  boldness,  and 
their  plans  to  be  laid  for  aii  early  outbreak. 
By  the  month  of  December  following  the 
revolution,  they  had  become  formiaablo, 
although  their  leaders  as  yet  wanted  ex- 
perience. They  had  contrived  to  effect  for 
themselves  a  strong  position  in  the  National 
Guard,  and  fully  aware  that  their  strength 
would  suffer  from  a  dispersion,  they  con- 
fined themselves  principally  to  the  artillery 
of  that  body,  distinct  portions  of  which 
were  said  to  be  under  their  control.  The 
disaffection  of  a  part  of  that  force  was  man- 
ifest at  the  trial  of  the  ministers  of  Charles 
X.,  when  the  populace,  indignant  at  the 
leniency  of  the  sentence,  seemed  resolved 
onanemeulc;  but  the  firmness  ofamajorilv 
and  the  presence  of  l\ie  troops  of  the  line, 
brm^^^ie  disaffected  lo  pTudcac«,  t>,n& 

dpI^Hhd  rising  was  thui>  prt\cnW&. 

r^   ^^^hgucDt  period  the;;  obtAJocd 


foo^ng  among  tlie  regular  sok 
their  dubs,  which  at  firet  bad  ba 
nected,  became  in  regular  and 
communication;  and  from  the  Ik 
tcTB  at  Paris,  delegates  were  sent 
provinciiil  towns,  particularly  to 
place  where  the  elements  of  re*( 
to  exist  in  an  eminent  degresi- 
2d  of  January,  1832,  Armand  I 
the  National,  pronounced  openlj 
public,  and  a  few  days  after  Oait 
entered  the  Chamber  of  Bepati 
avowed  advocate  of  those  princq 
from  this  time,  although  coDsiden 
olution  was  manifest  in  their  act 
haps  the  result  of  prudence,  the] 
longer  without  leader*  of  reputal 
We  have  thus  attempted  an  a 
the  rise  of  the  parly  which  has 
sumed  the  direction  of  afliairs  b 
but  our  limits  will  not  afford  spaa 
them  through  their  numerous  li 
the  prosecutions  which  foUoweJ^ 
we  pursue  the  policy  of  the  otlil 
in  the  state  up  to  the  lime  oT 
change ;  but  roust  be  content  wit 
that  in  the  early  peiiod  of  hia  ran 
Philippe  appeared  to  ut  on  tk» 
of  attempting  to  conciliate  the  va 
isting  parties ;  which  policy  was 
for  one  more  vigorous,  and  by  ■ 
ternal  commotions  were  thought 
been  put  down  by  force.  Durir 
two  periods  the  throne  had  the  sn 
the  party  by  whom  it  was  establu 
this  apparent  union  vanished  on  U 
tion  of  tranqutUity,  and  tbo  difie 
iws  and  opinions  entertained  by 
s  sections,  led  lo  its  disorganixal 
parliamentary  and  wordy  eonflitf 
:rcased  in  bitterness  and  cia« 
til  at  last  they  brought  about  tb 
revolution. 

For  a  considerable  period  prior 
ruary  last,  (he  opposition  or  liBen 
had  been  eng'nged  in  a  grand  movei 
the  extension  of  the  electoral  (r 
Meetings  had  been  held  in  various 
the  country,  under  the  name  of 
banquets,  and  great  demonstrate 
made  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  t 
posed  change.  The  King  and  the  | 
ment,  however,  were  firm  in  tbeirrefl 
A  \.\vc'j  "Kcte  supported  by  a  nuji 
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pliance  with  the  popular  will,  a  "  Monster 
Banquet"  was  advertised  to  take  place  in 
Paris,  by  parties  at  whose  head  was  M. 
3dillon  Barrot.  This  the  government  de- 
sided  not  to  permit,  and  at  the  same  time 
jrave  public  intimation  of  their  intention  to 
«st  its  legality,  by  prosecuting  the  leaders. 
^  correspondence  ensued,  which  ended  in 
I  sort  of  agreement  by  which  the  banquet 
vas  to  take  place  nominally,  for  the  purpose 
af  having  the  question  settled  by  the  legal 
ribunals.  After  this  a  programme  was  is- 
med  by  which  it  appeared  a  procession 
ras  to  be  formed  lined  on  each  side  by 
jfational  Guards,  ranged  in  military  divis- 
oos,  but  without  arms ;  upon  which  the 
jOYemment  peremptorily  forbid  the  ban- 
naty  and  prepared  to  enforce  their  deter- 
iunatioii  by  nulitary  power.  The  greatest 
xcitement  was  caused  by  these  measures ; 
cenes  of  disorder  and  tumult  succeeded ; 
teis  became  in  a  state  of  revolt ;  the  Na- 
ODal  Guard  were  indisposed  to  act  against 
IS  people,  and  soon  openly  ''  fraternised" 
ith  the  rioters,  and  the  troops  of  the  hne 
ifuaed  to  be  brought  into  collision  with  the 
[Ational  Guard.  Thus  deserted  by  the 
ower  on  which  he  had  relied  for  support, 
onis  Philippe  was  placed  at  the  mercy  of 
le  Parisians. 

It  is  certain  that  Odillon  Barrot,  who 
ms  the  head  and  front  of  the  reform 
fcovement,  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of 
rertuming  the  throne ;  indeed,  he  did 
ot  beloDg  to  tlie  Republican  party.  His 
flaires,  and  those  of  the  men  who  acted 
ritb  him,  were  hmited  to  the  downfall  of 
be  existinsf  ministry,  and  the  formation  of 
pe  which  would  pass  a  large  measure  of 
teliamentary  Reform.  So  soon  as  the 
msure  had  compelled  the  King  to  dis- 
liis  the  Guizot  ministry,  and  charge  MM. 
lliers  and  Odillon  Barrot  with  the  for- 
kation  of  a  cabinet,  they  rode  through  tlie 
seets  of  Paris,  entreating  the  populace  to 
vperse,  and  lay  down  their  arms,  as  the 
MflMon  for  the  outbreak  was  at  an  end ; 
Vt  they  had  now  another  enemy  to  en- 
ivnter,  and  for  whom  they  were  evidently 
^prepared.  The  Republicans,  who,  as 
D  have  seen,  from  their  small  beginning 
1830,  had  been  gradually  extending 
ma  numbers  and  ejecting  their  organi- 
ttcm,  had  long  been  waiting  for  a  favorti' 
opportunity  to  seize  upon  the  govern- 
They  bad  joined  in  the  emeuie,  as 
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they  would  have  done  in  any  other  out- 
break against  the  existing  order  of  affairs ; 
and,  seeing  the  King  and  his  advisers  com- 
pletely powerless  before  the  popular 
demonstration,  they  threw  themselves  with 
energy  and  boldness  into  the  movement, 
and  th^r  superior  audacity  and  decision 
soon  insured  them  the  victory.  Tlie 
King,  finding  his  authority  had  passed 
away,  submitted  to  abdicsite ;  and  his  re- 
signation in  favor  of  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne,  was  borne  by  Odillon  Barrot  to 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  But  the  power 
and  influence  of  that  body  was  likewise  at 
an  end :  an  armed  mob  of  citizens  and  Na- 
tional Guards,  headed  by  Lamartine,  Gar- 
nier  Pages,  and  other  letiders  of  the  Re- 
publicans, drove  the  Deputies  from  the 
chamber,  and,  assuming  to  act  for  the 
people,  declared  the  dismissal  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  race.  This  tumultuous 
assemblage,  possessing  no  authority  except 
such  as  was  derived  from  their  own  wiil» 
denounced  the  proposed  regency,  as  being 
without  legal  sanction  or  warrant,  and 
then  forthwith  themselves  nominated  a 
Provisional  Government. 

The  persons  who  composed  the  govern- 
ment thus  provisionally  established,  enter- 
tained at  first  a  moderate  and  just  view  of 
the  powers  which  they  had  assumed.  On 
the  day  following  their  installation,  they 
issued  a  decree,  stating: — "The  Prons- 
ional  Government  desires  a  Republic, 
pending  the  ratification  of  the  French  peo- 
ple, who  are  to  be  immediately  consulted. 
Neither  the  people  of  Paris,  nor  the  Pro- 
visional Government,  desire  to  substitute 
their  opinion  for  the  opinions  of  the  citi- 
zens at  large,  upon  the  definite  form  of 
government  which  the  national  sovereignty 
shall  proclaim."  Of  course,  after  this  it 
would  be  naturally  supposed,  that  until 
some  expression  of  the  will  of  France  had 
become  known,  the  duties  of  the  Provish 
ional  Government,  and  its  action,  would 
be  restricted  to  such  temporary  measures 
as  were  necessary  for  the  safety  and  wel- 
fare of  the  nation ;  and  that  all  changes  of 
a  permanent  nature,  either  in  its  foreign 
relations  or  domestic  concerns,  and  more 
particularly  the  form  of  government  to  \jft 
adopted,  would  be  led  lo  \\ve  <\^cv?\cwv  qH 
the  citizens  ut  large,  i\\TO\i^\\  1\vcm  ^V<:A«^ 
representatives.  But  s\ic\v  >««ia  "kvoX.  V>c 
policy  of  ttxose  "wlio  lieVd.  tVi<e  xeVx^a  ol  '^o^ 
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It  was  soon  determined  that,  by  aa  act  of 
Wdness,  the  country  should  be  commUt^Ml, 
for  revolutions  are  not  of  every  day  oc- 
aurrenop,  and  success  is  oftener  attuned 
by  temerity  than  moderation ;  consequently. 
on  the  same  day  it  waa  decreed,  "  Royalty 
is  aboU:ihed.  The  Republic  is  proclaimed ! ' 
On  the  succeeding  day,  to  reconcile  what 
by  some  might  be  deemed  an  incon- 
fflstency  between  the  two,  a  third  decree 
appeared  from  the  same  source,  by  which 
"  The  sovereign  people "  are  made  to 
"  Declare,  that  the  government  having  be- 
myed  its  trust,  is  de  facta  and  de  jure 
dissolved!  Consequently,  the  people  re- 
sume the  full  exercise  of  their  sovereign- 
ty," dtc.^  and  on  the  day  foUowing,  a 
fourth  decree  made  known,  that "  Royalty, 
under  whatever  form  it  assumes,  is  abol- 
ished. No  more  legitimacy — no  more 
Bonaparlism — no  regency.  The  Repub- 
lic is  proelainied !  Tlie  peo[>le  are  united !" 
If,  after  this,  any  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained that  thosQ  who  had  thus  seized 
upon  the  government  had  determined  the 
form  it  sliould  permanently  assume,  and 
tliat  the  representatives  of  the  people  were 
to  be  restricted  to  ft  confirmatioa  of  the 
fldict  of  the  Provisional  Government ;  such 
doubt  is  dispelled  on  reiiding  the  some- 
what theatrical  programme  of  the  ceremo- 
nies, by  which  the  installaUon  of  that  body 
waa  to  be  celebrated,  as  laid  down  by  the 
Provisional  Government,  who,  "cnnsi- 
dering  that  the  principle  of  equality 
impUes  a  uniformity  cf  costume  f 
dtiseos  appointed  to  perform  the  sati 
functions,  decrees: — Tlie  represenUitiv 
iif  the  people  simll  wear  a  black  coat, 
white  waistcoat  with  liippels,  black  colored 
pantaloons,  and  a  tri-colored  silk  scarf, 
naraenled  with  gold  fringe.  They  shall 
Bttuch  to  the  button-hote  on  the  left  side 
of  their  coats,  a  red  ribbon,  on  which  shall 
be  embroidered  the  fasces  of  the  Republic:' 
and  after  directing  the  mode  of  proceed- 
ing to  be  adopted  at  the  first  meeting,  so 
soon  as  the  officers  of  the  Assembly  should 
Jiave  been  appointed,  it  decreed,  that 
"  The  President"  (of  the  Assembly)  "  will 
then  rise  and  say,  '  Representatives  of  the 
people,  in  the  name  of  the  lUpubHc,  one 
and  indivisible,  the  National  Assembly  is 
definitively  constituted,  Vive  la  Repa- 
bUaue!'" 
'thus  the  representalHes  ol  Oic  na'CwmX^^a  Msi.wsa**A.  \ 


found  a  form  of  government  read 
to  their  hands.  M.  Lajnartine  al 
them,  that  '*  the  government  had  ■ 
claimed  the  Republic,  it  had  dimI 
fied  the  choice  of  that  form  of  govt 
by  the  people."  But  this  stnloi 
utterly  inconsistent  with  the  fact-t 
we  have  seen,  the  decree  decUt 
establishment  of  a  Republic,  irasi 
gated  on  the  first  day  of  the  <^xifll 
the  Provisional  Oovemment,  tmd  \ 
expression  of  the  people's  niU  bi 
made.  The  tumultuous  assemUj 
filled  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  iM 
much  an  expression  of  the  nationd 
the  late  demonstration  under  Bail 
Blanqui,  against  the  National  A4 
as  the  latter  had  greatly  the  adtfl 
point  of  numbers,  and  their  intodl 
so  well  known  that  the  publico 
taken  by  surprise.  ( 

Those  who  raised  Louis  PbiliM 
throne  are  described  as  "  Men  wU) 
ceived  their  warrant  i ront  tbcmschl 
installed  themselves  at  the  Hotel  dfl 
representatives  of  the  Provisionalj 
ment;  and,  in  that  capacity,  tbeTj 
the  majesty  of  command,  ngnew 
distributed  employments,  and  v 
digniiics."  TIh'sc  had,  indeed,  son 
of  authority,  for  they  hud  been 
membersof  the  Chamber  of  Deputi 
how  much  more  force,  then,  do  t 
marks  apply  to  those  who  by  thf 
ance  of  a  few  armed  followers, 
from  a  population  in  a  state  of 
and  confusion,  without  even  the  : 
shadow  of  election,  had  elevatcC 
selves  to  the  supreme  command.  ' 
is,  that  after  the  outbreak  had  e 
to  a  revolution,  and  for  seme  daya 
real  e:(pressioo  < 
in  Paris  ;  the  ar 
surgents  were  urged  not  to  qn 
weapons — to  maintain  their  revoli 
attitude ;  the  fear  of  reaction  w 
stantly  held  out  to  stimulate  their  i 
and  new  military  forces  were  oi) 
exclusively  from  the  lower  clasMi^ 
in  check  the  National  Guard, asd  t 
die  and  the  higher  classes,  whose  i 
of  the  Repul^ic  was  doubted.  I 
mconsopposition  wasefTectuallypp 
V.&&.  \W  discontented  awed  into 
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was  soon  destroyed  by  adding  to  its 
ranks  double  that  number  of  men,  who 
were  out  of  employ,  and  depended  on  the 
government  for  daily  support ;  while  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  thousand  workmen 
employed,  or  rather  supported  in  idleness, 
in  the  ateliers  naiionaux,  were  at  the  ser- 
vice of  the  men  in  power. 

We  think  a  suflScient  proof  of  the  upper, 
the  middle  and  the  trading  classes  in 
France  not  being  then  in  favor  of  a  Repub- 
lic, may  be  deduced  from  the  declaraUon 
which  was  assiduously  put  forth,  that  the 
revolution  of  1830  was  the  work  of  the 
bourgeoisie,  who  alone  were  benefited  by  it, 
-whilst  the  recent  change  bein^  brought 
about  by  the  people,  to  them  belonged  the 
fruits  of  victory.  The  immediate  appoint- 
ment of  M.  Louis  Blanc,  and  M.  Albert, 
ostentatiously  styled  '  ouvrier,^  as  the  heads 
of  a  board  for  the  organization  of  labor, 
together  with  the  significant  hints  about 
the  unequal  distiibution  of  property,  and 
the  direct  attacks  made  against  it,  point  to 
the  same  intention.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  bourgeosie  and  the  people  has 
ever  since  been  industriously  kept  alive, 
and  to  M.  Blanc  we  are  indebted  for  a  def- 
inition of  those  two  classes  : — "  Bv  hour- 
geoisie,  I  mean  the  whole  body  of  citizens, 
who,  p<jsscs5ing  implements  of  labor  or  capi- 
tal, work  with  means  of  their  own,  and  arc 
not  dependent  on  others  except  to  a  certain 
extent.  'J'he  people  is  the  whole  body  of 
citizens,  who,  not  possessing  capital,  de- 
pend completely  on  others,  and  that  in  what 
regards  the  prime  necessaries  of  life/* 

Nevertheless  it  is  our  firm  conviction, 
that  tlie  great  majority  of  tlie  French 
nation  acquiesced  in  the  llepublic,  and 
have  no  desire  for  a  further  cliange ;  but 
the  circumstances  attendin!:j  its  establish- 
ment  are  of  very  material  importance,  in 
attempting  to  form  a  just  opinion  as  to  its 
Btabilitv  and  continuance.  To  have  at- 
tempted,  at  that  juncture,  to  form  any 
other  government,  would  have  led  to  the 
most  disiistrous  scenes  of  civil  war,  rapine 
and  bloodshed  ;  and  the  gr<;atest  credit  is 
due  to  the  Provisional  Government  for  the 
wonderful  manner  in  which  internal  order 
has  been  preserved,  while  at  the  same  time 
amicable  relations  were  established  and 
peace  preserved  with  foreign  nations,  at  a 
period  when  those  results  appeared  im- 
possible.   Nor  must  we  forget  the  pea- 


pie,  who,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  and 
without  any  control,  exhibited  a  respect 
for  private  property,  that  will  ever  be  a 
just  source  of  pride  to  every  Frenchman, 
and  which,  under  the  circumstances,  is 
without  parallel  in  history.  But  notwith- 
standing the  ability  of  its  rulers,  and  the 
just  sentiments  of  the  people,  the  success 
of  the  llepublic  depends  entirely  upon  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  to  be  embodied 
and  conducted.  By  these  alone  will  its 
stabihty  or  its  downfall  be  insured ;  and 
it  is  with  regret  we  perceive  its  existence 
at  present  threatened  by  two  immense 
evils. 

The  revolution  is  equally  social  and 
political ;  indeed,  with  regard  to  its  inter- 
nal affairs,  the  reconstruction  of  society 
appears  to  have  been  the  end,  and  the 
political  change  the  means  by  which  it  was 
to  1x3  brought  about.  Capital  (that  is, 
property)  and  labor  were  set  up  as  being 
naturally  antagonistic  and  enemies  cf  each 
other.  Tlie  term  bourgeois,  signifying  the 
possessor  of  property,  large  or  small  in 
amount,  was  used  as  a  term  of  reproach. 
Louis  Blanc,  an  ultra  radical  and  destruc- 
tive of  the  most  dangerous  character,  was 
charged  by  the  government  with  the  task 
of  arranging  the  relations  of  laborer  and 
employer.  While  trade  was  in  a  state  of 
utter  and  hopeless  stagnation,  wages  were 
raised  by  decree,  and  multitudes  were 
taken  into  public  pay,  nominally  as  work- 
men, and  wt^re  supported  without  labor, 
or  perform(?d  just  so  much  work  as  they 
chose,  upon  objects  almost  useless  or  en- 
tirely unprofitable.  This  was  undoubtedly 
unavoidable,  at  the  moment,  but  among  the 
working  classes,  whose  expectations  of 
immediate  benefit  have  betMi  raised  to  an 
(wtravagant  height  by  "  social  reformers," 
it  will  create  an  invidious  and  false  idea  of 
the  relative  remuneration  to  be  obtaini^d 
from  employment  being  dependent  on  iIpj 
government  alone,  or  obtainable  from  pri- 
vate individuals. 

An  emphijv,  to  whom    a   companv   of 
laborers  from  the  national  workshops  had 
been  sent,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  wood 
in  one  of  the  forests  of  the  State,  reports  : 
"  In  twenty  days  their  wa^e?.  vmiowxvXjc^  Vo 
]  0,000  francs.     1  \s'v\s  cmtvoais  \.o  \xs>c,^\\;iC\\ 
exactly  the  valui",  ot   \.\\g  ^NOT\L.    \\.  v?- 
302  francs."   And  a  m-Aww^wcVwre^ ,^\vo  n 
so  fortunate  as  to  piocute  a  \a.T^^  ot:^^^' 


hats,  appUed  at  tbe  same  workshops  for 

laborers,  but  the  men  refused  to  quit  their 

(;omforlable  stations  eicept  at  wages  which 

flo  employer  could  afford  to  pay,  and  the 

manufactiiror  had    to  send  tho  order  to 

England  to  be  611ed.     The  working  classes 

who  have  bepn  suffering  from  the  aggra- 
vated evils,  with    which  the  laborers   in 

European  manufacturing  districts  are  af- 
flicted, have  been  led  to  eipccl  by  the  revo- 
lution a  financial  millenaiuin ;  the  "  equal- 
ity" preached  to  them  has  been  that  of 

property,  in  which  the  employer,  held  up 

«s  a  merciless  tyrant,  and  the  rich  man  as 

the  possessor  of  plunder,  were  to  disgorge 

their  ill-gotten  gains,  and  share  their  pos- 

BeaeiouB  with  their  less  fortunate  fellow- 

mortala. 

We  do  not  mean  to  state  that  all  the 

members  of  the  Provisional  Oovemment 

entertained  these  views,  or  that  they  are 

held  by  the  National  Assembly  :  but  the 

former  are  responsible  for  the  effects  which 

may  arise  from  their  having  placed  Louis 

Bliinc,  whose  doctrines  were  well  known 

to  them,  in  the  important  station  assigned 

to  him ;  and  ther  are  the  more  worthy  of 

lilaae,  if  thej  dissented  from  his  theories. 

By  their  o«vn  acts,  however,  the  inviola- 
bility of  private  property  haa  been  suerj- 

fitcd;  the  seizing  funds  of  private  Individ- 
.  Hals  deposited  in  banks  throughout  France, 
I  and  even  money  in  private  hands,  and  the 
'  compulsory  and  immediate  emancipation 
I  of  slaves  in  the  French  colonies,  leaving  to 
I    the  owners  only  the  chance  of  obtaining  a 

future   and   uncertain    remuneration,    are 

aclii  of  direct  and  inexcusable  spoliation. 

They  were  also  arranging  a  more  extensive 

and  not  less  culpable  act  of  injustice,  name* 

)y.  the  arbitrary  seizure  of  oil  the  French 
railroads,  giving  the  proprietors  in  ex- 
oliange  for  actual  and  valuable  property, 
national  stock  or  bonds,  at  a  time  when 
the  income  of  the  state  was  so  much  below 
its  expenses,  that  even  payment  of  interest 
would  luive  been  douhlful,  and  the  princi- 
pa!  of  which  would  have  been  equally 
insecure,  as  they  had  neither  the  right 
nor  the  power  to  bind  their  successors  in 
thi;  government.  Tliese  two  latter  acts, 
bv.'iidea  a  prospective  alteration  of  duties 
on  salt,  to  take  effect  on  ll\e  \8l  of  Janu- 
nry  next,  and  the  repudiation  v&  l\ie  Uca- 
l^^of  ]  815,  have  the  iiddiUouaV  Vice  o^\\^cw\t.asi\n?,c'ivraiiia,t.W\«Ki-Jsjj.«figww' 


of  any  but  a  perraonenlly  established  gov-  , 
cmment ;  and  are,  in  any  view  of  the  case, 
direct  and  unauthorized  usurpations. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  it  is  not  by  the  pa4  ' 
acts  of  tbe  Provisional  Government  thai  < 
the  destinies  of  the  RepubUc  are  to  be  de- 
cided :  tho  National  Assembly  has  already  ' 
met,  and  by  its  patriotism  ana  wisdom  tu 
safety  of  the  state  wilt  be  guarantied.  From  . 
their  acts  with  which  we  are  at  pT«sei4  . 
acquainted,  we  entertain  for  tbe  majority  i 
of  that  body  the  greatest  confidence  in  ' 
both  of  those  respect*.     The  practical  re-', 
buke  administered  to  M.  Lamartine  for  ihf  ' 
sympathy  he  showed  with  the  views  of' 
Ledru  Rollin,  or  the  fear  he  evinced  fori 
his  turbulence  and  iufluence,  as  well  as  thi  j 
wise  decision  not  lo  intrust  their  means  of  | 
safety  to  any  but  themselves,  show  ihoT  ■ 
intention  to  pursue  an  independent  couti*  ' 
of  action.     But   unfortunately  unanimilT  ' 
docs  not  prevail  in  France,  and  a  Fivnut  I 
minority  have  no  idea  of  putting  up  nilh 
defeat.      With  leaders,  factious  and  vi^-l 
principled,  skilled  in  the  practice  of  imntm  ■ 
and   revolutions,   the  ultra -democracy  all 
France  will  yield  to  nothing  but  u«(tj 
force.    The  late  demonstration  a^inet  tba  | 
National  Assembly  shows  iheir  power  und 
organization  in  Paris,  and  the   ttatian  d 
persons  implicated  in  the  conspiracy  protfi 
they  are  not  without  leaders  of  incoeDM 
and  intelligence.  Albert,  one  of  the  late  gov- 
ernment. Barbes,  a  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly, and  Qen.  Courtais,  Commander  of  tb* 
National  Guord,  are  in  prison,  white  Lonii 
Blanc,  a  member  of  the  Pronsional  Gotmh-   - 
ment,  and  M.  Cnusidiere,  Prefect  of  Poliw. 
are  more  than  suspected  to  have  shared  in 
the  plot.     The  ejlent  of  this  party  is  svh 
that  it  is  said  lo  have  over  two  hundred  re- 
presentatives in  the  National  Assembly. 

The  doctrines  of  Communism,  Fourier 
hm,  and  Socialism,  which  set  at  nongiil 
alike  the  ordinances  of  GcMi  and  the  eIP^ 
ricnce  of  mankind,  received  an  impiiW 
from  the  revolution  of  1830,  which  h»» 
caused  them  to  spread  wide  and  take  di^ 
root  in  France.  With  them  "  Religtat 
still  remains  to  be  founded."  They  pro- 
claim the  "  necessity  of  a  social  religirai.* 
and  "  demand  the  organization  of  iudwU^ 
and  the  association  of  interests,"  and  "nni- 
M%a\  MSfi«U.ion   based    upon   love."— 
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large  party  in  France,  who  are  bent  upon 
trying  the  "  organization"  and  "  associa- 
tion" principles  upon  a  grand  scale.  Com- 
petition is  to  be  put  down  by  law.  The 
state,  according  to  their  views,  is  to  be 
the  universal  owner  of  all  property,  and  di- 
rector-general of  all  industry ;  and  these 
are  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  govern- 
ment elected  by  universal  suffrage.-  Now, 
a  more  gigantic  scheme  of  despotism  it 
never  entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  con- 
ceive. It  matters  not  how  a  government 
may  be  elected  or  appointed,  on  whose 
decision  in  Paris  the  inhabitants  of  the  ut- 
most comers  of  France  would  be  depend- 
ent for  their  daily  bread ;  notwithstanding 
all  the  twaddle  about  "  organization  of  la- 
bor" and  "  association  based  upon  love," 
men,  women,  and  children,  under  such  a 
system,  would  be  serfs  and  slaves.  We 
grant  this  to  be  an  extreme  view  of  the 
case,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  conceivable 
men  could  be  so  mad  as  to  attempt  it 
to  this  extent ;  but  the  principle  is  ca- 
pable of  bein^  carried  thus  far,  and  while 
the  principle  is  acted  on,  a  relaxation  of  its 
stringency  only  amounts  to  a  diminution 
of  the  evil. 

Tliis  is  one  of  the  favorite  doctrines  of 
the  ultra-democracy  of  France,  with  whom 
competition  is  the  great  social  vice,  organi- 
zation the  "  universal  panacea"  and  "  magi- 
cal pain  extractor."  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that  these  views  are  also  shared 
by  mfiny  amiable  and  enthusiastic  philan- 
thropists, who,  deploring  existing  evils  for 
which  they  perceive  no  remedy  in  detail, 
have  thence  drawn  the  conclusion  that 
they  are  easily  cured  en  masse.  Relying 
on  such  teachings,  the  suffering  popu- 
lation, especially  in  large  and  manufac- 
turing towns  where  poverty  is  always 
most  rife,  have  been  led  to  expect  from 
the  establishment  of  a  republic  an  in- 
stant cessation  of  all  their  woes,  provided 
the  republic  is  of  a  socialist  character,  but 
not  otherwise.  These  parties  have  long 
been  banded  together  under  the  control  of 
republican  leaders,  and  on  them  the  suc- 
cess of  that  cause  depended,  in  a  great 
measure,  for  physical  support.  They  have 
been  the  nerve  and  sinew  of  the  numerous 
insurrections  which  have  taken  place  since 
1830,  in  which  thcyhave  not  shrunk  from 
opposing  their  unarmed  or  but  badly 
equipped  masses  against  regular  bodies  of 


disciplined  mihtary  ;  and  in  several  of  such 
conflicts  they  have  been  nctorious.  Since 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  a  vast 
number  of  these  men  have  been  armed  by 
the  Provisional  Government,  and  drilled  in 
military  manoeuvres.  Can  they,  in  this 
improved  situation  for  manifesting  their 
power,  be  induced  voluntarily  to  forego 
the  pleasing  but  delusive  visions  of  ease 
and  plenty  which  have  been  held  out  to 
them  as  the  result  of  the  late  change  ? 
We  fear  that  Is  beyond  belief ;  and  it  is 
impossible  that  these  visionary  hopes  can 
be  realized.  By  the  mode  in  which  the 
Provisional  Government  have  given  promi- 
nence to  this  subject,  by  the  reiteration 
that  the  revolution  was  for  "the  people," 
they  have  made  the  success  of  the  re- 
public to  hinge  chiefly  on  this  question, 
and  hence  the  difficulties  of  the  National 
Assembly  are  made  infinitely  greater  than 
necessar}'.  They  have  received  a  republic 
in  a  state  of  chaos,  and  clogged  with  a 
condition  which  appears  insurmountable. 
To  adopt  the  principle  is  to  court  national 
ruin,  and  to  attempt  to  evade  it  seems  to 
be  giving  the  signal  for  civil  war. 

To  the  reckless  politicians  of  the  Louis 
Blanc  school,  these  difficulties  would  have 
been  welcome.  He  declares  war  to  the 
knife  against "  bank(;r?,  shopkeepers,  manu- 
facturers, stockholders,  and  proprietors — 
men  of  peace,  who  behold  only  in  war  an 
interruption  of  commercial  relations,  loss 
of  markets,  failures,  and  bankruptcies  ;" — 
trifles  to  philosophers  of  his  calibre,  but 
matters  of  life  and  death  to  millions.  Be- 
sides, should  civil  war  be  threatened,  the 
whole  continent  of  Europe  aftbrds  him 
"  an  outlet  abroad  for  that  exuberance  of 
life  which  the  revolution  has  just  created 
in  French  society."  To  bar  against  so  many 
unoccupied  passions,  the  useful  and  glori- 
ous career  opened  by  destiny,  would  be 
"  to  force  them  to  expend  their  energies  in 
plots  and  agiuuions."  These  insane  views, 
although  denounced  and  repudiated  by  the 
French  nation,  are  still  entertained  by  a 
party  sufficiently  numerous,  daring,  and 
reckless,  to  make  them  dangerous.  The 
remembrance  of  the  victories  of  the  re^)ub- 
lic  and  the  empire  cxcUe  *a  td\\\\avt^  tw\\\>3L- 
siasm  in  the  breasU  oi  YYe\\c\\m^xv,x«\v\Oc 
is  easily  aroused  and  d\^e\xU\.o  «\\vx>j  \  ^^' 
sequently  the  lcmpla\.\otv  \.o  rw^^v*  \jc 
with  domestic  trouAAcs.Vo  o\v^t\^^\ul^^' 
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var,  ia  manifestly  great.  Undoubte<Ily, 
whatever  difiaatcrs  Guch  a  course  would 
ultimately  entail  upon  France,  it^  first  ef- 
fect would  be  to  consolidate  the  powers  of 
tlie  government  at  home  ;  and  should  its 
deBtinies  unhappily  be  committed  to  men 
wieked  enough  to  adopt  such  a  course 
from  policy,  or  weak  and  short-sighted 
enougli  not  to  penetrate  beyond  present 
dLfficulttes,  the  result  would  be  inevitable. 
If  we  are  to  credit  M.  Lamartine  as  a 
true  expositor  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Republic,  the  dangers  of  foreign  war  are- 
very  considerable.  It  is  true  that  his 
breaking  up  the  bodies  of  Germans  who 
gathered  upon  the  frontier,  and  his  cold 
reply  to  tb^  Irish  deputation,  evidence  a 
desire  to  avoid  implicating  France  in  the 
diEficulties  of  those  nations.  But  why, 
with  an  exhausted  treasury,  has  the  brge 
militatr  force  of  the  monarchy  been  aug- 
mented, till  it  reaches  the  enormous  num- 
ber of  500,000  men,  when  not  a  finger  has 
been  raised  in  Europe  to  threaten  the  pence 
of  France,  and  the  state  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent renders  her  secure  against  foreign 
aggression  ?  Perhaps  his  own  deolaraUona 
may  afford  some  eluddation.  In  the  de- 
<  bole  of  the  Nalionul  Assembly  on  tlip 
subject,  of  Puliind,  lie  staled  that  "the 
French  Republic  had  not  to  deplore  a  sin- 
gle day  of  egotism  sinre  its  commeuce- 
nicnl.  No  sooner  bad  the  government 
been  installed  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  than 
it  dpcreed  the  fonnalion  of  a  Polish  le- 
gion. In  a  few  days  it  made  known  its 
principles  towards  foreign  powers,  and  he 
WHS  certain  they  were  conformable  to  the 
ff.'al  spirit  of  the  French  nation.  *  *  * 
It  diiclared  the  treaties  of  1615  had  ceased 
to  exist.  «  •  •  Should  Italy  be  too 
wcitk  to  assert  her  freedom,  France  had 
an  array  of  60,000  men,"  ready  to  pass 
tiic  Alps.  To  justify  the  non-inten'ention 
of  the  Provisional  Government  in  the  lat- 
ter country,  he  rend  letters  from  Milnn, 
Venice,  ic,  to  prove  that  not  only  had  the 
interfcrtQco  of  France  not  been  demanded 
by  the  insurgent  governments,  but  that  it 
would  have  been  resisted  by  them  ;  and 
he  declared  that  in  no  case  should  Italy  fall 
again  under  the  yoke  she  had  so  glnrious- 
ly  shaken  off.  He  said  he  conwdeiicd  U\e 
Pi^^Lgaestioa  to  be  the  gtealesl,  AKSvciVx-j 


of  the  policy  of  France  and  Europe,  and 
that  until  it  was  solved,  France  could 
never  be  at  peace,  nor  majntuia  ftiendly 
relations  with  the  Northern  Powers.  And 
the  National  Assembly  approved  of  tbit 
policy  by  a  unanimous  declaration,  iniil- 
wg  "the  committee  of  the  EsecutiTe  Power 
to  continue  to  follow,  as  the  rule  of  its 
conduct,  the  unanimous  wishes  of  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  summed  up  in  thot 
words :  '  A  fratenwl  compact  with  G«^ 
many  ;  the  re -constitution  of  an  independ- 
ent and  free  Poland  ;  and  the  emancipa- 
tion of  Italy." " 

Now,  from  this  statement,  it  must  bo 
erident  to  every  one  that  the  dan^r  rf 
foreign  war  is  imminent.  Already  do« 
RepubUcau  France  seem  to  point  diblinct!^ 
to  that  object.  With  a  government  not 
yet  established  ;  with  internal  resources  ia 
a  state  of  the  utmost  exhaustion  ttnd  confa- 
^on,  and  a  country  divided  by  factions  :  her 
rulers,  dazzled  by  glory  in  pcnpectitr, 
are  preparing  for  a  course  of  nggrcatMO, 
the  limits  of  which  no  human   mind    ~~ 

iicrceive.  A  country  which  has 
ramed  a  oonslitutiou  for  itself,  is 
the  art  of  government  to  the 
While  such  are  tin-  views  deliberately  pul 
forth,  and  with  her  past  history  before  onr 
eyes,  we  cannot  help  fearing  for  the  Frencli 
Republic.  Much  as  we  desire  to  witoea 
a  Republican  government  established  in 
France,  our  wishes  are  confined  to  such  • 
system  as  vfould  secure  the  happiness  Rod 
security  of  her  own  people,  and  by  lb« 
influence  of  esample  operate  upon  lh« 
surrounding  nations.  The  same  form  nf 
government  is  not  adapted  for  the  etilii* 
world  ;  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  thai 
even  within  our  own  borders  there  tr* 
limitations  on  human  freedom.  We  do  not 
think  that,  at  the  present  mometit,  lhere» 
a  country  in  Europe,  except  France,  io 
which  it  would  be  prudent  to  plant  tli* 
Republican  standard.  The  principles  rf 
liberty  are  too  sacred  to  be  lightly  pot  ii 
danger,  and  the  experience  of  history  h« 
incontestibly  proved,  that  political  regene- 
ration, to  be  permanent,  must  be  gradiuHf 
adapted  to  the  expanding  sense  rf  its  in»- 
limable  value  and  dignity.  We  need  wJj 
look  at  Mexico  and  the  South  Ammimi 
^i;'^^Wac4  VdXft  wswdnced  of  this  tntli. 


repecuTT, 
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HoK.  Joseph  Resd  Inoersoll  is  a  son 
of  Jared  Ingersolly  who  was  a  member  of 
the  convention  which  framed  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  who,  for  many  years^  was  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  of  the  Philadelphia  bar, 
District  Attorney,  and  for  a  considerable 
time.  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  son  graduated  at  Princeton,  where  he 
took  the  first  honors  at  the  head  of  a  nu- 
merous class,  of  which  several  of  our  emi- 
nent public  men  were  members. 

After  graduating,  Mr.  Ingersoll  pursued 
lib  studies,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  his  native  city,  where  he  entered  upon 
an  active  practice.  He  did  not,  however, 
as  is  too  commonly  the  case  with  success- 
ful lawyers,  devote  himself  wholly  to  his 
pzactice,  but  frequently  engaged  in  literary 
exercises  on  subjects  connected  with  his 
profession.  An  early  effort  of  his  was  a 
translation  from  the  Latin  of  the  treatise 
of  Roccus  on  ships  and  freight,  etc.,  of 
which  the  distinguished  scholar  and  jurist, 
M.  Duponceau,  thus  speaks  in  his  learned 
translation  of  Bynckershocck's  Treatise  on 
the  Law  of  War : — 

"An  excellent  English  translation  of  this 
well-known  work,"  (de  Navibtis  et  NantOy  item 
de  AssecuralionibuSy)  "  the  original  of  which  is 
very  scarce,  has  been  lately  published  with 
▼ainable  notes,"  by  Joseph  R.  Ingersoll,  Esq. 
This  translation  is  executed  with  great  judg- 
ment and  accuracy,  and  may,  in  our  opinion, 
well  supply  the  place  of  tlie  original." 


In  the  midst  of  an  extensive  connection 
at  the  bar,  Mr.  Ingersoll  continued  to  min- 
gle literary  with  professional  labors,  by 
delivering  discourses  at  the  invitation  of 
universities  in  every  part  of  the  countr}'. 
The  last  of  these  occasions  was  last  sum- 
mer, Aug.  5th,  1847,  when  he  addressed 
the  literary  societies  of  the  University  of 
Georgia,  at  Athens  in  that  State.  These 
discourses  have  been  published  by  the  va- 
rious institutions  for  whom  they  were  pre- 
pared. Mr.  Ingersoll  has  also  delivered, 
at  yarious  timatsr,  manv  addresses  of  a  po-  I 
litusaJ  ebaructer,  which  have  likewise  been  ' 


published.  Many  of  the  public  institutions 
and  munificent  charities  of  his  native  city 
have  gone  into  operation  with  an  opening 
address  from  him.  Among  these  are  tha 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the 
House  of  Refuge,  the  Wills'  Hospital, 
Athenian  Institute,  and  Mercantile  Librarv. 

The  degree  of  LL.D.  has  been  twice 
conferred  upon  him  :  by  La  Fayette  Col- 
lege, Pennsyrvania,  and  afterwards  by 
Bowdoin  College,  in  Maine. 

Among  his  many  pubhc  employments, 
aside  from  his  professional  and  political 
life,  he  has  been  for  a  considerable  time  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  a  dele^te  to 
the  Diocesan  Convention  of  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  recently  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Convention  at  New  York.  He  is  also  a 
a  director  of  several  of  the  charitable  as- 
sociations of  Philadelphia,  president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Colonization  Society. 

The  history  of  Mr.  IngersoH's  political 
life  is  no  less  brief  than  honorable.  Hav- 
ing been  for  a  short  time  a  member  of 
Congress  in  1836-7,  and  then  having  de- 
clined a  re-election,  he  was  again  urged, 
and  finally  induced  to  accept  a  nomination 
in  the  autumn  of  1841-2.  The  election 
resulted  in  his  choice,  by  a  large  majority, 
for  the  residue  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Con- 
gress, and  he  has  since  been  continually 
re-elected  by  increasing  majorities. 

He  was  an  active  supporter  of  the  tariff 
of  1842,  and  made,  in  July  of  that  year, 
an  elaborate  speech  in  its  favor.  He  was 
also  among  the  few  at  first,  who  sustained 
uniformly  the  tariff  policy,  and  the  proprie- 
ty and  necessity  of  giving  it  immediate  ef- 
fect by  protective  legislation,  even  without 
necessarily  connecting  it  with  a  continued 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  public 
lands.  In  this,  they  encountered  the  ve<» 
and  opposition  of  Mr.  TlnVt. 

Mr.  Ingersoll  was  l\\e  axxXXvox  o^  V>cv^Tas 
jority  report  of  lYie  Coxam\XX^<i  ol  N^^ 
and  Means,  of  the  same  Cougce^^,  ^?P 
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ticolar  occasion,  the  peril  of  «  galloa 
army  aroused  the  patriotic  feelingB  of 
tnie  American,  aod  the  great  body  i 
Whig  members  were  fortunately  not 
driven  from  their  purpose  by  men., 
strategy.  J 

In  the  present  30lh  Congreaa,  ■ 
gersoll  is  under«lood  (u  be  devotiiif| 
uous  attention  to  the  duties  of  tM 
mittee  od  the  Judiciary,  of  vihich  lil 
chairman.  Numerous  important  UH 
been  prepared  by  him.  some  of  whid 
been  paesed,  and  many  are  awoitii 
tardy  movements  of  the  House.  I 
these  contemplatas  a  permanent  ■ 
for  the  judicial  tribunals  of  the  ' 
Slates,  which  ivould  enable  them  I 
charge  tht-ir  important  duties  witbc 
bility  to  an  accumulation  of  bnaineMf 
amounU  to  a  denial  of  justice.  A 
bill  and  report  has  in  view  ^«  • 
iiad  classification  of  the  laws  of  tbv4 
Stales.  Others  provide  for  the  abcM 
custom  house  oaths ;  agiunst  puUl 
cutiona  of  crimmals ;  for  a  reforw 
arrangement  of  admiralty  proctS 
for  taking  the  next  census,  «tc      .•! 

Mr.  Ingersoll  refused  to  ooaeorf 
Amendment  to  a  vote  of  thanks  Ic 
Taylor,  which  ira.s  to  the  eflecl  tl 
military  seniccs  had  been  rc-nderei 
war  brought  about  unconstitutiona 
the  President.  Besides  the  operftt 
such  un  amendment  in  tying  up  at 
fe<iting  the  vote  of  thanks  to  wbich 
inappropriately  appended,  he  deem< 
assertion  it  contained  inconsistent  wi 
uniform  position  that  the  war  nas  a 
sary  consequence  of  the  legislative 
the  nnnexalion  of  Texas. 

We  cannot  more  appropriately  ea 
this  brief  sketch  of  one  whose  voii 
been  so  uniformly  heard  advocating, 
national  councils,  the  great  mease 
the  Whig  party,  than  by  giving  a  fi 
tracts  from  his  public  speeches. 

In  the  debute  upon  the  taritT  of 
much  was  eaid  of  the  so-called  "  Co 
mise  Act."  which  it  was  supposed  U 
gnrd,  and  of  the  implied  contract  • 
part  of  the  North  to  abide  by  that  * 
mancntly.  Mr.  Incersoll  insisted  ' 
was  in  no  respect  bmding  beyond  tl 
VwA  civ\\&  iy«^  fVYt«»a  limitation,  «n 
mere  suirifcstlon  of  l\\e  nvo\\ve%  ii^\\«M\B\Ti.wiAM.ciA\OTft«s\KTO5a.iw 
rhtsn^  of  the  ba\.     Oa  fbe  ^w- \  wl  Wtt^o-iC^/ix.  -™  -*^™^~.-i  ■ 


the  assumption  of  Stale  debts,  and  a  pro- 

fosed' issue,  of  two  hundred  millions  of 
'.  S,  government  stock  for  distribution 
among  tlie  States. 

In  ^e  2eth  Congress,  he  was  thc-author 
of  an  elaborat*  report  from  tlie  minority 
iif  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means, 
against  a  repi^  of  the  tariff  of  1842,  and 
the  proposed  substitute  (which  was  not 
carried  till  a  aubaeijuent  Congress)  of  a 
system  of  reduced  ad  talorem  duties. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  a  report  from 
a  portion  of  a  select  committee  on  the  Mas- 
sachusetts re-solutions  proposing  an  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitulii 
three-fifths  clause  of  represcntatii 

Agiunst  the  nnncxaUon  of  Texas  he 
spoke  at  length,  and  was  probably  the  first 
to  take  the  ground  that  such  annexation, 
while  Texas  was  at  war  as  an  independent 
nation  with  Mexico,  was  ipso  Jaeto  war 
with  Mexico. 

The  Sub-Treasury  law,  finally  carried 
by  a  strict  party  vole  in  the  succeeding, 
29th,  Congress,  was  earnestly  opposed  by 
him  in  a  published  speech.  On  the  Ore- 
gon question,  his  speech  against  the  64  40 
doetnoe,  and  in  £ivor  of  an  amicable  ad- 
justment of  the  threatening  controversy, 
i.s  douhtlcss  yet  fresh  in  i\w  memory  of 
many  readers  of  this  sketch.  He  also 
spoke  at  largo  against  the  proposed  tarilF 
of  '4C.  Most  of  these  speeches  have  been 
published  in  a  pamphlet  form.  ' 

Wliile  steadfastly  opposed  to  the  origin 
iif  the  Mexican  War,  Mr.  Ingersoll  has 
been  as  steadfastly  disposed  to  sustain  the 
honor  of  the  country  and  our  armies  in  the 
field.  He  has  therefore  cordially  support- 
ed the  applications  of  the  government  for 
necessary  supplies.  He  voted  with  nearly 
iJie  whole  Whig  party  for  the  hill  of  the 
lltb  of  May,  1846,  notwithstanding  its 
absurd  preamble.  Intelligence  had  been 
received  of  the  extremely  critical  position 
rrf  Gen.  Taylor's  small  force.  The  bill 
proposed  to  give  the  President  power  to 
oall  for  a  large  body  of  volunteers,  and  ap- 
propriated ten  millions  of  dollars.  These 
were  indispensable,  A  preamble,  by  well 
settled  parliamentary  law,  is  no  part  of  a 
bill.  It  may  be  interposed  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  preventing  support,  eitft^t 
frosn  a  purticular  quarter 
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Tta  of  the  country,  and  had  in  fact 
1  their  interests ;  and  it  was,  in  an 
manner,  objected  to  by  the  legis- 
'  Pennsylvania,  from  which  body  a 
came  up  to  Congress,  declaring, 
he  passage  of  the  bill,  that  they 
ould  consider  themselves  bound  by 
arrangement  of  the  pohticans  at 
fton. 
agersoll  argued  in  the  course  of  hia 


aitstion  in  making  tbe  inquiry  and 
le  reply,  were  not  the  way  already 
ind  the  example  set  by  the  repreeenta- 
the  South.  That  was  the  retrion  uf 
Dt,  and  it  required  relief.  We  are 
m  dJBtarbed  and  distracted  condition 
d  been  reached.  It  wan,  says  the  een- 
om  Georgia,  a  criaifl  or  a  fearful  enar- 
to  it  was.  The  bonds  of  society  were 
tder.  Civi!  war  impended.  Not  only 
cal  Union,  the  bright  inheritance  hit 
re  of  a  posterity  unmindful  of  the  rich' 
le  blessinir,  woe  in  ilangcr,  but  the  liest 
Dta  of  HOcial  life  and  atfi^clionate  rela- 
ivere  forgoCton.  While  all  was  iran- 
e  North  except  the  anxious  tlirobbinps 
tic  bnsonid  at  the  drcnd  o(  anticipated 
a,  the  elements  of  discord  were  else- 
fervid  motion,  anil  brother  was  pre- 
tdie  up  anna  H<rain^t  brother.  In  one 
city,  it  is  said,  two  parties  met  in 
ag  and  frowning  dciiiincc,  each  head- 
d  of  worth,  well  known  tiien  by  their 
B  they  are  now  by  Iheir  later  services. 
■  struck,  and  tlio  sun  ini(;lil  have  gone 
fraternal  discord,  a  reluctant  and  re- 
jiesB  to  the  liheddinjf  of  human  blood, 
loming'  beams  would  have  shone  agnin 
uppy  union  :  the  finnamcnt  would  not, 
line  of  nature,  have  been  tlie  darker 
laence  of  a  single  star." 

i  session  of  1845-6,  a  discussion 
ace   on     the   ntiturnhziitiun   luws, 

out  of  certain  resolutions  of  the 
are  of  Massachusetts,  which  would 

the  ballot-box  and  the  elective 
i  from  abuses  and  frauds.  It  had 
ntended  that  Congress  could  not 
a  these  resolutions,  the  subject 
zelusively  within  the  control  of 
[ialation.  In  the  course  of  tlie  dis- 
llie  or^n  of  tfie  N/ttive  American 
m  freqaeatly  alluded  to.  la  nJiu- 
k  pOKtioa  and  that  of  the  otbcr  . 


parties  in  the  House,  Ur.  Ingersoll  play- 
fully remarked : — 

"  Such  is  the  social  communion  of  Whiga 
and  Democtats.  They  harmonise  in  every- 
thing but  political  sentiment.  No  ro  the  third 
parly,  which  stands  aloof,  in  voluntary  seclu- 
sion, if  not  in  proud  distrust.  It  maintains  a 
position  like  that  which  in  architecture  is  said 
to  enhance  the  magnificence  of  a  Grecian  tem- 
ple, when  placed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  on  elevated 
gronnd,  and  gaining,  by  distance,  an  unob- 
structed prospect,  at  once  pandeur  and  dis- 
tinctness  for  the  view,  it  stands  unmated  and 

"In  casting  my  eye  around  this  diversified 
assembly,  I  am  led  to  compare  its  human  pro- 
portions and  intellectual  varieties  with  the 
natural  phenomena  described  by  tmvellers  as 
exhibited  by  the  vast  chain  of  mountains  near 
tlie  Pacific  Ocean  in  Sooth  America,  wiiich 
rise  in  snccesuve  plateaux,  like  so  many  huge 
natural  terraces,  far  above  the  clouds.  Treea 
of  the  largest  size  and  the  most  luxuriant  To- 
liage  grow  and  flourish  upon  some  of  those 
proud  eminences  of  the  Andes,  and  form,  as  it 
were,  the  basis  of  still  loftier  regions  piled 
upon  them.  These  are  emblematic  of  the 
Whig  party,  always  fresh  in  vigor,  rich  in  pat- 
riotism, and  rooted  in  the  immovable  basis  of 
the  Constitution.  Among  them  one  appears 
crowned  with  years  and  nonors,  green  in  the 
niatiirily  and  venerable  in  the  dignity  of  age. 
Higher  up  the  mountain  trees  bi^coine  more 
nutneroue,  but  less  finnly  attached  to  the  soil ; 
not  deeply  planted,  or  Htan  Jing  in  sttrll  defiance 
of  the  fury  of  the  elements,  but  moved  and 
agitated  by  the  passing  breeze.  These  are 
emblems  of  a  dominant  majority,  which  yields 
conservative  principle  to  its  rivals,  and  profes- 
ses and  acts  upon  a  different  rnlc.  Still  higher 
up,  above  the  level  of  perpetual  snow,  where 
no  other  animated  being  is  found,  far  above 
the  habitation,  and  alinwt  Iwyond  the  curious 

gaze  of  the  most  enterprising  traveller,  dwells 
lat  mightiest  of  winged  animals,  the  condor, 
poised  in  mid-air  between  llio  moon  and  earth, 
fixing  its  eye  upon  (hat  cold  planet  of  the  night, 
whicTi  a-itronomers  asi^ures  us  has  no  atmo- 
sphere, or  none  common  to  the  rest  of  the  sys- 
tem—flapping  in  interminable  seclusion  its 
ponderous  and  solitary  wing." 

In  the  debate  on  the  Oregon  question, 
the  following  extracts  from  a  speech  de- 
livered by  Tiim,  will  serve  to  show  the 
course  of  argument  pursued  by  Mr,  Ingcr- 
solt : — 

"  That  treaty  haa  been  ■wcW  iwigritofiA.  >^ 
fornier  limes,  just  aa 'A '» now, i«e».\.^  a^"pw« 
oeci.pation.  I  shouW  te  m«t^  Va  t«\\w\w 
for  it  tliat  character.  GW©  «?  **'^,,^*^  ^^ 
antagonist  startds  on  vn.n\».ae  poMiA.    V 


s  postB — eome  of  Uiem  strong  and  ex- 
tenitive — are  nal  harmless  by  consenl,  aa  eatab- 
lishinenU  canto mp'steJ  Ijj  the  treaty,  tliey  are 
settlemeDts  of  detiaace  aaJ  opposition,  which 
may  have  derived  strength  from  time  uid  Inde- 
perident  exielenr*.  They  may  create  now  ele- 
ments of  Ironble,  wliich  ihe  proviiiioM,of  joint 
occupancy  are  calculated  effectuiUly  to  prevent. 
Mr.  Gallatin  uniformly  tlius  denominated  it; 
eo  does  Mr.  Buchanan.  It  was  offered,  pruto- 
oijlled,  accepted,  acted  on,  and  has  always  been 
trealed  u  Huch.  Its  laneuage  admits  of  do 
olher  interpretation.  Go(W  faith  woald  forbid 
a  departure  now  from  its  long-understood  na- 
ture and  name,  even  if  policy  suggested  (aa  it 
cleurly  doea  not)  a  change.  Notice  of  the  ter- 
mination of  this  aKreement  ia  urged — uncom- 
proinisins  one-sided  notice — with  oo  consulta- 
Lon  of  Die  convenience  of  the  other  pftrly, 
with  no  deference  for  the  ordinary  rules  of 
courtesy,  merely  because  the  treaty  provides 
for  ii  as  a  dernier  resori,  in  the  possible  future 
of  other  means,  as  furnishing  in  any  event  a. 
reserved  right,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  eillier 
party,  if  other  opportunities  should  be  fore- 
closed. Between  individaals,  what  is  the 
course  of  conduct  on  occasiona  of  strict  analo- 
gy 1  The  law  gives  a  right  to  distrain  when 
rent  is  in  arrear:  does  a  landlord,  therefore, 
seize  at  once  the  household  gnoda  of  a  thriving 
'        "    Does  the  lender  of  a  som  of  money, 


.  uflliB  time  of  loan?  These  iri;  rigli 
ni  rights;  but  tlicy  would  not  be  exerciaeJ 
'(immunity  thai  a  fit  to  live  in.  Notice  la 
!  same  character.  No  principle  of  law  is 
'  established  than  this  i  '  Suiamum  jot 
^  injuria.'  " 
iliatis  ■ 
?nJs  lo' 

ritory  which  is  in  dispute,  and  it  reserves  to 
tJ:e  sulijccts  of  Great  Britain  the  rights  and 
privileges  secured  by  the  third  article  of  the 
treaty  of  1818  and  that  of  1827,  only 'un/i/ 
t>aid  treaty  atipuktion  shall  cease,  by  virtue  of 
tlie  notice  provided  for  in  the  second  article,' 
find  no  longer.  It  thus  assumes  Oregon  for 
oiir  own;  enforces  at  once,  by  threat  of  arms, 
aiLil  alter  a  brief  period  of  a  lew  short  months, 
in  rigorous  exercise,  at  the  point  of  the  bayo- 
fift.  the  laws  of  the  Republic  over  every  inch 
of  luiid  and  every  living  soul ;  proposes  grants, 
with  un8paringspirit.bv  hundreds  of  fair  acres, 
ad  teiiiptuIionH  to  settlers;  assumes  abetolute 
control  over  trade  and  intercourse  with  all  the 
Indian  tribes;  organizes  and  equips  a  military 
;  and   lays  down  a  mail  route  from  St. 


bin.  rive, 
Oregon  t 


^Vb  t 


the  mouth  of  the  Colnm- 

It  extirpates  from  the  face  of  \\\f 

irtli  the  Brilish  race  and  nwtw,  mi4  V 

standard  of  liberty  and  t.\ve  XJnwn.i 

uncomprointsing    6ayteni4C"j, 


"  Oar  question  is  not  whether  Groat  Bntaia 
might  to  acquiesce  in  this  high-haudod  coorac, 
but  whether,  in  the  fair  e-slimate  of  profa«biIi* 
ties,  she  will.  Remember,  you  }iavo  alnvly 
offered  her  one-half,  and  she  htu  refastt)  it 
with  disdain.  Do  yon  serioaaiy  beliciT  thiJ 
she  will  content  heraclf  with  dodp  ?  Will  \tet 
desires,  vriiich  even  six  belts  of  latitude  caoiM 
sstisfy,  be  suliiited  with  less  than  the  meuiun 
of  a  grave  ?  The  leaves  of  the  syln)  wiiiiind 
new  value  in  the  eye  of  the  posse^Bor,  ac  the/ 
were  reduced  in  number.  You  have  by  joe 
own  act  persuaded  England  to  belic^ro  Ih«l  shi 
onght  to  indulge  lome  hopes — th«l  she  bu 
more  than  the  shadow  of  a  shade.  Vdu  bar* 
repeatedly,  in  times  past  and  prpseut.,  pnspMSJ 
lo  give  her  barely  less  than  she  whs  willing  » 
receive.  By  what  scale  of  reacon  or  philoi^ 
phy  is  her  expected  satisfaction  in  (Uc  fniun 
to  be  measured?  She  nxkod  you  for  hmd: 
you  olTeted  lo  siiaro  witli  her  your  )oa(,  aad  thi 
has  cast  it  in  an  angry  spirit  ftu-ay.  ^m  again 
asks  you  for  bread;  you  give  her  a  bIotcvhi' 
you  believe  she  will  receive  it,  if  not  with  (la- 
titude, at  least  without  a  frown  '.  ft  la  gntT^; 
argued  on  this  Soor  that  your  notice  Kiall  M 
given,  and  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  Ma 
igned  by  it,  forcible  possession  sfaaLI  *    -  '    - 


armed  to  the  teeth, her  banners  fanned  bru 
wing,  not  dirtlngiiiM 


J25 

the  plieiice  of  hor  temper  or  her  tendw 
love  fur  tlicRe  United  Suites,  will  j^lan^l  tamflj 
by  and  paiiently  behold  bor  cheriohed  sirtlle- 
ments  assniled  and  scattered;  her  lime-hanoicd 
charters  violated  and  trampled  in  the  dust ;  fcw 
subjects  drugged  before  foreign  mugistrales  sad  i 
condemned  by  foreign  laws ;  their  propelty  «*  L 
tiscated,  their   persons  impriaoneil,  their  iiW  £ 
perhaps  sacrificed !     If,  iu   the  wide-resctiif  (^ 
and  BBgacious  policy  of  that  dcep-sealedthrm  i^ 
there  lie  one  circumstance  lo  which  il  'Uif- 
with  more  tenacity  than  all  the  rest,  it  MM 
tender,  ardent  xeal,  the  maternal  BlTect>(a,*J 
which  it  watches  over,  protects,  and  ebsririt 
the  children  of  the  realm  in  e»-ery  conw  ■ 
quarter  of  the  globe.     This  never-ceatinfoV 
ia  the  incentive  lo  palriolism  and  Uw  ^f* 
of  loyalty.     Time  cannot  enfeeble  it,  «  * 
tance  diminish  its  freshness  nr  its  fervor.** 
cumsUinces  rob  it  of  a  particle  of  ilsiwip™* 
Bttraeliveness  and  chamis.     It  warms  tb«  Ij*    ^  .^ 
bosom  iu  the  frozen  regions  of  Labndnr,  ui* 
gives  new  vigor  lo  tlie  sinews  under  Ibe  tM^i 
iiig  sun  of  either  India,  aa  weU  as  in  llie  p       .  ^ , 
metropolis   of  the   insukr  domain.    'I  •»*   * -^ 
Roman  citizen  1'  was  a  cry,  the  "*^'*^t  >--i 
wliich  brought  on  the  ruin  trf  a  powensl  S»i  ._.  ^ 
lian  pratlor,  and  drove  him  Into  perpetatl  H*'  •  ..i 
'  V  a.a\  a  Roman  citizen  !'  was  an  excluusM   j_, 
y-wtetV  miWi\*&j!i.-«\>)i\\!Be  loftiest  IligMiof  ■•  i^. 
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^  at  the  extremity  of  the  diameter  of  the 
I :  it  would  thrill  and  vibrate  in  every  pulse 
nerve  of  the  vast  body  politic ;  it  would  be 
d  and  responded  to,  from  the  shores  of  the 
5c,  at  the  heart  and  centre  of  the  empire ; 
&11  that  accumulated  wealth  which  is  the 
ler  of  the  world,  and  all  those  burnished 
I  which  have  never  failed  to  flitter  when- 
the  pride  of  the  nation  has  bidden  their 
aach,  for  disaster,  for  victory,  or  for  de- 
in  the  fens  of  Walcheren,  or  on  the  field 
Waterloo,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
,  or  the  frozen  hills  of  India,  would  be  put 
iquisition  for  the  rescue.  The  colonial 
y  of  England,  her  vital  prosperity,  her  ex- 
ee  as  a  nation,  are  involved  in  the  issue, 
t  would  be  madness  to  suppose  that  these 
itial  pnrpo.'ws  would  now,  for  the  first  time, 
rerlookea  or  forgotten.  You  are  leading 
lindfold  a  torch-dance  in  the  midst  of  com- 
bles,  and  trusting  to  the  accident  that  they 
sot  take  fire,  when  you  act  and  argue  as 
>po8ed." 

iefuge  at  last  is  taken  in  the  allej^  dia- 
ry of  the  Columbia  river  by  Captain  Gray, 
itting,  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  all 
m  claimed  in  point  of  fact  for  this  nautical 
nt,  its  priority,  nationality,  and  desig%  the 
;  c-bstacle  remains — what  is  its  extentl 
answer  is  familiarly  given.  A  discovery 
B  mouth  of  a  river,  we  are  constantly  and 
dently  told,  extends  the  right  which  that 
instance  confers  to  the  territory  drained 
s  waters.  A  principle  like  this  might  nos- 
suit  some  of  the  rivers,  as  thev  are  called, 
9  fine  estnary  which  receives  the  waters  of 
Insquelmnna.  They  are  broad  inlets,  half 
Een  miles  in  length,  and  are  merely  bor- 
d  from  the  bay.  Possibly  you  might  have 
1  an  inclination  towards  such  a  principle 
Hne  Dutch  legend  or  Italian  romance, 
e  a  greater  prolongation  is  given  by  nature 
B  lazy  Scheld  or  wandering  Po.  But  to 
be  to  a  momentary  looker-on  of  the  inho«- 
le  debouche  of  the  Mississippi,  or  even  the 
Bious  frulf  which  distino^uishcs  the  entrance 
e  Amazon,  such  extensive  results  would 
ear  akin  to  positive  absurdity.  It  would 
fall  short  of  that  papal  bull  which  *  de  noS" 
mra  lihertatp^^  drew  a  line  from  pole  to 
in  favor  of  their  most  Catholic  Majesties. 
fe  would  such  indefinite  extension  end? 
I  the  main  river  you  would  ascend  all  its 
tary  streams,  thence  gaze  with  gloating 
jte  upon  every  mountain  rill ;  and  if, 
igh  the  bases  of  the  Stony  Mountains, 
dark  cavern  sheds  a  modest  drop  from  its 
ire  and  benighted  bed  on  the  eastern  side 
5  girdle  of  the  Great  West,  which  finds  its 
to  Oregon,  this  will  embrace,  by  the  same 
B  hypothesis,  the  land  of  the  Missouri, 
[isBissippi,  and  alJ  the  rivers  of  the  conti' 
lAwyerRfter  lawyer  has  built  bia  argu- 
fpoa  this  bold  assnmption,  *' 


***If,'  says  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the 
cx)untry  and  the  world,  'the  discovery  of  the 
mouth  of  a  river,  followed  up  within  reasona- 
ble time  by  the  first  exploration  both  of  its  main 
channels  and  its  branches,  and  appropriated  by 
the  first  settlements  on  its  banks,  do  not  con- 
stitute a  title  to  the  territory  drained  by  its  wa- 
ters in  the  nations  performing  these  acts,  then 
the  principles  consecrated  by  the  practice  of 
civilized  nati'jns  ever  since  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World  must  have  lost  their  force.  These 
principles  were  necessary  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  world.' 

**  I  will  not  repeat  the  facts  already  stated, 
or  ask  for  an  interpretation  of  'reasonable 
time,' '  first  exploration,'  and  '  first  settlements,' 
or  submit  to  yon  the  dilemma  of  draining  by 
Frazer's  river  about  the  same  time,  in  seeking 
to  support  what  are  called  principles  conse- 
crated ever  since  tlie  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  If  tliere  exist  for  particular  objects, 
and  between  particular  powers,  occasional  treo' 
ties  with  new  clauses  in  them,  these  are  volun- 
tary acts,  the  influence  of  which  begins  and 
ends  witli  the  hi^h  contracting  parties  who 
made  them.  If  there  be  such  a  mrinciple — a 
SACRED  principle,  necessary  for  tne  peace  of 
nations,  time-honored  by  the  lapse  of  three 
hundred  and  fifly-four  years,  according  to  the 
minute  computation  of  the  Secretary,  why  has 
it  esca{)cd  an  authentic  place  in  the  records  of 
a  science  which  had  no  existence  until  after 
the  discovery  of  the  New  World,  towards  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  c'entury?  Grotius,  the 
father  of  the  law  of  nations,  wrote  and  died  in 
the  seventeenth  centur;.  PufFendorf  was  bom 
in  the  year  1631.  Barbeyrac  lived  and  died  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  VattePs  first  edi- 
tion was  published  within  less  than  ninety 
years  from  tlie  present  day,  and  the  last  in  the 
year  1844.  His  work  is  deservedly  held  in  the 
highest  esteem.  It  exhibits,  however,  no  trace 
of  the  doctrine  assumed  by  you.  On  the  con- 
trary, such  a  pretension,  by  which  a  nation 
would  engross,  as  I  maintain,  a  wilderness,  or, 
as  Vattel  says,  a  much  greater  extent  of  terri- 
tory than  it  is  able  to  people  or  cultivate,  would 
be  ^  an  absolute  infririgemerU  of  the  natural 
rights  of  vien,  and  repugnant  to  the  views  of 
Nature.*  Remember  how  extensive  are  the 
fields  over  which  your  aspiring  claims  would 
run.  The  bull's  hide  which  was  made  to  cover 
the  circumference  of  Carthage  would  be  a 
pigmy  illustration.  A  diflScnlt  and  dangerous 
entrance,  almost  imperceptible  to  the  eye,  and 
almost  inaccessible  to  the  boldest  keel,  gives,  it 
is  said,  initiate  rights  to  a  '  region,' '  territory,' 
an  'entire  region  — in  other  words,  to  a  coun- 
try and  a  world.  Will  not  such  extravagant 
attempts  expose  us  to  jutA.  tovcv^WxwV'^  \qx  ^vv. 
overweening  ambiuon,  ajaA  lew^  \.o  ^se  «vi»r 
port  to  charges  which  Vtfv\c  \ieii\i  t\"t^w 
Drought  against  ub  V^ 
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The  Britixh  ministry  ha«  brought  forward  n 
measure  for  the  repeal  of  the  Nnvigation  liws. 
The  effect  of  the  proposal  would  ae  to  throw 
open  to  all  countrlee  the  carrying  trade  with 
Great  Britain  and  tlie  coloniea,  exce-pting  the 
coatrting  trade  and  the  fiflheriee ;  the  Queen  in 
couDcil  having  power  to  impoac  couniervailing 
duties  on  any  foreign  nation,  which  should 
treftt  English  shipping  with  Injustice,  or  not 
moet  the  conceEBJoa  on  equal  terrai-  U  is 
propoMd  Ihut  each  colony  aball  have  the  power 
of  throwing  open  its  coaBling  tra£e,  if  it  sliall 
think  lit.  The  mcaeure  met  with  coiiBidoratjle 
resistance  on  its  introduction  lo  the  House  of 
Cointuons.  The  bill  for  the  remoial  of  the 
Jewish  disabilities  hu  been  rejected  by  tlie 
HuDiieurlxirda.  By  printed  returns,  it  appears 
thai  in  tbo  year  ending  5th  Jan.  last  l,9&5,0231li9. 
of  silicated  soap  were  made  in  Great  Britain ; 
160,065,6-11  lbs.  of  otlier  hard  soap,  and 
14.270,426  lbs.  of  Bofl  BOiip.  In  the  same 
period  there  was  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
from  Ireland,  110,a4!<  lbs.  of  hard,  and  2.SdO 
lbs.  of  eofl  soap.  The  amount  of  duly  was 
£1,126  9e.  Sd.  There  were  licensee  granted 
to  HoBpmalMn — 147  in  Engluid,  19  in  Scotland, 
and  150  in  Ireland.  Alexander  Baring.  Lord 
A^hliurton,  died  on  the  lath  of  Mav.  in  Ills 
74lh  yeiir.  He  was  born  27th  I  )ct„  1774,  and 
on  the  23d  August,  I79H,  married  Anne  Louisa, 
eldest  daughter  of  William  Bingham,  Esq.,  uf 
Philadelphia,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
lie  entered  political  life  as  member  for  Taunton, 
in  1SU6.  In  1834,  he  was  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  under  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  in 
the  following  year  was  raised  lo  the  peerage, 
when  be  assumed  the  title  formerly  borne  by 
Ills  first  cousin,  Jtlie  celebrated  lawyer,  John 
Dunning.  The  last  occasion  in  which  he  was 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  crown,  was  the 
embiusy  to  the  United  States  in  1842,  which 
resulted  in  a  seltlenient  of  the  long  vexed  ques- 
tion  of  the  nnrth-eastern  boundary.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Baring,  Bart.,  and 
long  at  the  head  of  the  mercantile  house  of 
Baring,  Brotliers  Sl  Co. 

On  the  30th  of  April,  a  soirh  was  ffiven  at 
Limerick  to  Messrs.  Smith  O'Brien,  Bfeanher, 
and   Mitchell.     In  consoqoence  of  the  disre- 
sj)ectrul   alliialona   towards  Ilaniel   O'Conncll, 
which  these  gentlemen  had  indulged  in.  a  lurE;e 
mob,   collecled  round  the  building,  burnt  Mr, 
Mitchell   in  elHgy,  and  made  an  attack  on  the 
fiartyi  and  this  aaaemtilage,  met  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  advocating  phystcsS  force,  wa:avtt&e^Ae>i 
for  ita  Hfety  to  tiie  police  und  mWitatN  -    aomo 
^^iging  occurred,  in  which  Smilh  O'Biveo  %<« 
^■H^  treated ;  and  at  the  htea.V.w^  ^V 
^^K«e,  Mr.  MitcheU  h&d  w  ^>ft  «ectct«& 


a  imtcher's  shop.  Seseral  arrests  loA 
tions,  under  the  Arms  and  Drilling  A 
taken  place.  O'Brien  and  Meagk 
brought  to  trial  on  llie  informalioa; 
them  for  sedition,  but  escaped  convid 
juryman  in  each  case  being  for  an  V 
It  is  said  they  will  again  be  brought , 
Mitchell  has  been  arrested,  Irietl  atxl  1 
for  felony,  under  the  laie  act,  ilia  B 
place  on  the  30th  May,  and  on  the  I 
day  he  was  sentenced  to  fourteen  vest 
portation  at  Bermuda,  and  in  the  anen 
conveyed  from  the  prison  to  a  goTernd 
sel  bound  for  Cork,  to  be  plac^  on  tt 
ship  which  is  to  convey  him  to  his  dM 
Several  of  the  Dublin  clubs  bad  »i 
their  determination  to  rescue  him,  la 
bis  conviction,  hut  no  allefnpt  waa  l 
though  a  consideiablc  crowd  coltectodk 
his  embackatinn.  Under  the  se^ 
of  his  property,  consequent  on  hi4 
lion,^  the  elfecifl  of  ■'  Tht  Umtal  J| 
newspaper  have  been  seized,  and  it«  jm 
is  at  an  end.  But  Mesarn.  Reilly  i 
have  isaned  a  prospectus  of  *  enecaai 
called  "  Tke  /rah  Fihn."  4 

The  returns  of  ths  Paris  elecdool 
l>ers  of  the  French  National  Asseint 
I,:imnrtine  at  the  head  of  the  list :  Do 
I'Eure,)  Arago,|Gamier,  Pagis,  Alarm 
and  Cremieux,  members  of  the  I*! 
Government,  follow.  Albert  (ouvrie 
No.  21.  l,edru  Rollin,  24  ;  Ferdinand 
26  ;  and  X/^uis  Blanc,  21 ;  the  total 
Ix-iiig  34.  The  Assembly  met  on  on  1 
May.  M.  Buches  was  elected  Predde 
members  of  the  late  government  gaw 
statements.  Gamier  Pog^s,  tbe  Ui 
Firmnce,  stated  the  receipts  for  1649 1 
000,000,  and  the  expenses  1 ,500,ao0;0( 
Arago,  Minister  of  War,  stated  the 
ment  had  issued  in  two  month*  446,1 
keta  to  arm  the  National  Guards  of 
lliO.OOO  of  which  wero  dl^ributed 
alone.  In  the  event  of  war,  France ' 
able  10  brin?  into  tlie  field  500,000 
and  85,000  Tiopaes.  On  the  9th  d  h 
a  stormy  discussion,  the  As.'ienibly  dm 
for  the  present  the  Executive  Ot 
should  be  intrusted  lo  a  committee  of 
the  following  are  the  numbers  of 
which  they  were  elected  : 


Garner  Pagis, 


Tl 


ol\ 
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owinfT  to  the  strenuous  efforts  be  made  to  in- 
sure the  appointment  of  Rollin,  and  the  conse- 
quent suspicion  of  the  moderate  party.  His 
popularity  has,  from  this  conduct,  considerably 
declined,  as  he  is  believed  to  fear  the  influence 
of  that  turbulent  demagogue,  or  to  have  too 
much  sympathy  with  his  principles. 

The  afTairs  of  Poland  vrere  made  l^  the 
ultra  democrats  of  Paris,  a  pretence  ior  an 
attack  on  the  Assembly,  which  for  some  time 
threatened  the  destruction  of  the  Government. 
While  the  Assembly  was  engaged  in  discussing 
the  affairs  of  Italy,  an  immense  body  of  men 
in  blouses,  headed  by  Barb^s,  Blanani,  and 
Others,  approached  the  ball  to  demand  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  immediate  interference  in 
behalf  of  Poland.  This  demonstration  was  not 
unexpected  by  the  Government,  but  from  treach- 
ery in  that  body,  as  is  suspected,  the  orders 
ffiven  to  meet  the  exigency  were  not  put  in 
mce.  Bodies  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Guard  Mobile,  placed  to  stop  the  procession, 
allowed  it  to  pass  unopposed,  and  hardly  anv 
opposition  was  offered  outside  the  hall,  whicn 
was  speedily  taken  possession  of  by  the  mob, 
and  the  members  of  the  Assembly  compelled  to 
retire.  The  scene  was  worthy  of  the  old 
Jacobins.  The  hall  was  literally  stormed; 
ibgs  were  waving,  and  cries  of  Vite  la  Po- 
{gne .'  Vive  Louis  Blanc !  A  has  les  Aristo- 
trots  !  were  shouted  and  distinctly  heard  above 
the  uproar.  Barbes,  and  a  crowd  of  others, 
rnshed  to  the  Tribune  and  attempted  to  make 
themselves  heard.  Up  to  tliis  time  all  the 
members  had  retained  their  seats  except  Barber, 
Louis  Blanc,  and  a  few  otherF,  who  mixed 
freely  with  the  crowd.  Ledru  Rollin  attempted 
to  speak,  but  without  success.  At  length 
^rbds  obtained  a  hearing,  and  moved  the  As- 
■embly  should  declare  that  the  people  of  Paris 
(ad  deserved  well  of  tlieir  countr}'.    Blanqui 

glowed.  After  thi.s  scene  had  lasted  about 
o  hours,  Barbes  again  spoke  and  demanded 
it  a  tax  of  one  mnliard,  about  two  hundred 
£Uk)n8  of  dollars,  should  be  levied  on  the  rich, 
d  that  whoever  should  order  the  rappel  to  be 
^iealen  for  the  National  Guard,  should  be  de- 
Oiared  a  traitor,  which  was  carried  by  acclama- 
|ion.  He  concluded  his  proposals  for  cxtrica- 
pMig  the  nation  from  embarrassment  by  ex- 
daiming,  "  We  must  re-establish  the  guillo- 
^le !"  liouis  Blanc,  placed  on  a  table,  was 
|araded  round  the  room.  Shortly  afterwards, 
pom  the  end  of  a  pole,  a  paper  was  exhibited, 
Mth  the  words,  "  The  Chamber  is  dissolved," 
ich  was  echoed  from  all  sides.  A  delegate 
one  of  the  clubs  mounted  the  tribune,  and 
■HMilared  the  National  Assembly  dissolved, 
^hereupon  the  President  was  driven  from  his 
^lair,  over  which  a  red  flag  surmounted  by  a 
Sap  of  liberty  was  raised,  and  the  deputies 
■prere  driven  from  their  seat^^  which  were 
fcwMidily  S}}ed -bf  the  mob, 
^  FetuiDg  an  Attack  from  the  NtLtionsl  Guardf 


the  rufiians  and  tlieir  leaders,  then  left  the 
chamber  and  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville, 
where  several  members  of  the  clubs  named  as 
a  Provisional  Government,  Louis  Blanc,  Barbes, 
Albert,  Blanqui,  Raspail,  Huber,  Sobrier, 
Proudhon,  i^erre  Leroux,  and  Cabct.  About 
five  o'clock,  Gen.  Courtais,  Barbes,  Blanqui 
and  others  were  arrested,  and  tlie  riot  sup- 
pressed, but  the  guard  remained  under  arms  all 
night.  Several  of  the  clubs  have  since  been 
entirely  suppressed,  and  upwards  of  200  arrests 
have  been  made.  Leave  lias  been  asked  of  the 
chamber  to  permit  the  prosecution  of  Louis 
Blanc.  No  further  disturbances  have  occurred, 
but  the  Assembly  has  since  been  protected  da- 
ring its  sittings  by  an  immense  military  force ; 
40,000  troops  of  the  line  have  been  recalled  to 
Paris,  and  the  command  of  the  National  Guard 
transferred  to  Col.  Clement  Thomas.  Consid- 
erable quantities  of  warlike  stores  have  been 
seized,  and  the  Prefect  of  Police,  M.  Causi- 
didre,  was  so  much  implicated  that  he  found  it 
necessary  to  resign. 

The  grand  national  f6te  went  off  with- 
out disturbance.  The  45  per  cent,  added 
by  the  Provisional  Government  to  the  direct 
taxes,  produced  34,558,974  francs  to  the  lOtb 
Mav.  A  million  of  francs  was  voted  on  the 
22(1  May  for  the  national  workshops,  from 
which  115,000  (in  Paris)  are  receiving  pay, 
and  performing  little,  if  any,  labor :  the  Assem- 
bly have  declared  their  intention  of  breaking  up 
these  establishments.  Should  the  present  na- 
tional expenditure  continue  for  twelve  months, 
it  will  leave  a  deficit  of  about  185  millions  of 
dollars.  The  receipts  for  the  first  four  months 
of  1848,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of 
1847,  show  a  diminution  of  33,333,000  fr.,  of 
wliich  16,310,000  ia  for  the  first  three  months, 
and  17,023,000  for  April  alone.  The  import 
duties  for  the  like  period  in  1848  produced 
26,786,968  francs,  against  43,720,267  in 
1847.  In  April,  1847,  they  amounted  to 
10,750,672,  and  in  the  same  month  in  1848, 
only  3,764,590  fr.  The  Committee  on  the 
Constitution  have  adopted  two  resolutions,  viz., 
that  there  shall  be  a  single  President  and  a 
single  Chamber,  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  is  not  expected 
till  the  end  of  June.  A  serious  difficulty  be- 
tween tlie  Assembly  and  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee arose,  which  caused  Lamartine  and 
Iiedru  Rollin  to  threaten  to  retire.  The  Com- 
mittee claimed  to  have  entire  control  of  the 
measures  for  the  protection  of  the  Assembly, 
and  to  an  exemption  from  attendance  at  its 
sittings.  The  ditficultv,  which  appeared  se- 
rious, was  compromised  by  the  exemption  being 
allowed  except  at  the  call  of  40  members  for 
explanations  or  statements,  awL  Vs^  \e\\N\tv\g^^^ 
protectionary  arrangeixveiiXB  vi\X\v  \>\^  C,wi>xwX- 
tee,  with  a  conlToWmg  povfci  vck>^^'^te«A«v! 
of  the  Assembly. 
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»Thf  Diplnmalk  arul  Official  Paoern  ^  Daniel 

IWebHter,   ichile   Secrelari/   ijf  Stale.      New 
York :  Harper  &  Broiliers,  IS48. 

This  viilttme  contains  Iho  papers  comprising 

r^  hislo^  of  the  Nortli-eHBlern  Bonndary 

['Treaty  of  1842;    corresponilence   with  Lonl 

Ashbnrtoa,  rektive  to  MariiEms  Rights,  Im- 

^resement.  Inviolability  of  National  TerriioiT, 

Mxe  of  the  Caroline,  etc. ;  the  case  of  McLeon  ; 

rlntere  with  Mr.  Everett  and  Ijird  Aberdeen 

ntntiveto  the Riglituf  Search;  correspondence 

Mffilli  JMr.  Cass  previous  and  subsequent  to  his 

-  retirement  from  France ;  the  Boundary  Treaty 

and  Mr.   Webster's  great  speech  in  defence 

tiiereof ;  papers  concerning  onr  relations  with 

Mexico,  Spain,  etc.  etc. — the  whole  being-  prc- 

Eaced  by  an  IntrodncIJon  giving  a  full  account 

of  ihe  settlement  of  the  Treaty. 

At  the  couclusion  of  the  introduction,  it  is 
very  justly  reniarhed,  that  "  although  the  pa- 
pers contained  in  the  present  volume  probably 
tbqn  but  a  imwli  portion  of  the  official  corre- 
epondence  of  the  Department  of  State  for  the 
period  during  which  it  w-.lb  filled  hy  Mr.  Web- 
ster, thpy  constitute,  neve rllie less,  ilie  ninai  im- 
portant part  of  the  documcnlary  record  of  a 
Griod  (if  official  scnice,  brief,  indciid.  but  m 
neficial  to  the  country  b.b  any  of  which  the 
memory  is  preserved  in  ncr  annals."  Respect- 
ing the  Bettlement  of  the  boundary  Trcniy,  to 
which  the  most  important  papers  in  the  volume 
chiefly  refer,  the  writer  nlso  adds:  "Much  is 
(loo  to  the  wise  and  amiuble  negotiator  wlio 
was  dispatched  on  the  holy  ermnd  of  peace  ; 
much  to  the  patriolLsin  of  the  Senate  or  the 
United  States,  who  confirmed  the  treaty  by  a 
larger  niajoritr  than  ever  before  sustained  a 
measure  of  this  liind  which  divided  pnblic  opin- 
ion ;  but  the  tirHt  meed  of  praise  is  unqueation- 
ahly  due  to  the  negotiator.  Let  the  just  ineas- 
ure  of  that  praise  be  eslimated  by  reflecting 
what  would  tie  our  condition  at  the  present  day, 
if  instead  of  or  in  addition  to  the  war  with 
Mexico,  wc  were  involved  in  a  war  witli  Great 
Britain." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  documents  in 
the  collection  is  the  elaborate  and  severe,  yet 
well  merited  rebuke  of  Mr,  Cass,  for  writing 
from  Paris  a  letter  expressing  dissatisfaction 
H'ilh  (he  Treaty,  after  it  hud  been  concluded, 
and  afler  he  had  demaindod  \im  lecall.  Mr. 
Cass  took  the  liberty  of  'ii\totitimg  &e  Bcyirt- 
ineni  of  State  that  no  one  Tejoitei  "  mote  am- 
cerely  than  lie  at  the  ienn\naiiou  ot  out  &ffiv- 
caJlifl*  wJth  Great  Britain,  so  Jot  tu  lhci|  vxr 


terminaird." But — "  Our  post  hid 

ever,  will  be  unprofitable  if  it  do  d(^ 
that  unjust  pretensionB.affectingonri 
honor,  are  best  met  bv  being  prampOi 
when  first  urged,  ana  hy  being  reoa 
fpirit  of  resislavce  wnrthy  Ihe  chartui 
people  and  nf  the  great  Inisl  cnnfided  Ij 
deposiloriei  i>f  the  frtfsl  system  afm 
Khich  the  world  hai  yel  irtiriwseJ, 
goes  into  his  \iew  of  the  questioa  ofl 
of  Search,  and  concludes  by  slatiaj 
stance  his  reason  for  havine  demaoA 
call ;— "  I  now  find  a  Irenty  has  been  ^ 
between  Great  Britain  and  tbe  UniU 
which  provides  for  tlic  co-opiM»tioo  <i 
ter  in  efforts  to  aboliEh  t}ie  &1&V&J 
which  contains  no  renunciatioD  bjfl 
or  the  extraordinary  preloiuion,  t«a| 
she  said,  from  the  exigencies  of  therii 
forts  ;  and  which  pretension  I  felt  it 
to  denounce  to  the  French  GorermncD 
thisit  is  very  cletirthathadMr  Catf. 
at  thai  time  u  negotiator,  the  *  pMJ 
of  Great  Britain  woald  hmve  been  m 

spirit  i,f  r:ifisl:i!ire  u-firlhy.  •:1c.  ;"  am! 
slioulii  lielorc  tlija  time  have  been, « 
bly,  involved  in  a  war  con:iiderablj  i 
pensive  and  perhaps  Ices  glorious  tnai 
cent  slriigjilc  to  protect  the  national  bt 
the  insults  of  the  haughty  Mcxicam ! 
But  Mr.  Cais  was  not  awaro  that  t 
question  of  the  right  of  visit  and  of  tf 
been  gone  over  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
to  Mr.  Everett,  and  discussed  in  so  n 
manner  tliat  natiiing  of  what  Mr-  C- 1 
to  style  "  pretension  "  has  been  h«MJ 
that  time  to  this  ur  ever  will  be  id 
probable,  so  long  as  ttie  world  ehafl 
Tlie  silence  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  in  refi 
that  dispatch,  is  an  admission  of  the  h 
Mr.  Webster's  news,  which   are,  tb 


of  peace  ;  that  such  visit  is  therefore  i 
but  yet  that  no  Sag  can  shield  junl 
firmly  declaring  llie  ocean  to  be  in  lai 
is  often  styled  by  a  figure— the  great 
of  nations— where  all  have  free  ri^ 
sage  without  let  or  moleaialioD  exoapl 
whom  it  must  be  presuined  that  Ibe  H 
fcring  with  them  hat  perfi^t  knom 
they  are  felons  or  outlaws.  llMt  Oi 
Xicif^iit^isuow  setOed  ptiociplM. 
\  Tia.V\OTOjL'wftWMflw?t,'JMi'fc,'gs9issciil  of 
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Critical  Notices. 


yenrn  hsve  elapsed  since  they  were  laid  before  > 
the  Brilioli  Ministry  from  our  Department  of 
Stulc,  and  tlmt  during  Uiii)  time  Ihey  have  been 
Buffitrcd  to  remain,  aitliough  presented  in  llic 
course  of  &  correspondence  having  special  rcf- 
erence  to  Lbe  jgubject,  without  conflation,  must 
be  deemed  conclusive  evidence.  Surely  the 
spirit  in  which  Mr.  Webster  ho  well  laid  down 
the  Inw  has  proved  more  happy  in  its  results 
than  that  which  Mr,  Caas  would  have  had  our 
government  manifest  on  the  occasion.  Discus- 
■lon  and  concessioj) — a  dcnire,  to  use  a  homely 
phmie,  "  to  do  what  is  right,"  are  much  better 
calculated  to  promote  tliose  amicable  relatianu 
□n  whit^h  depend  the  welfare  of  naiiona,  than 
that  "spirit  of  reatiitance"  which  Mr.  Cass 
deems  "  worthy  the  character  of  our  people." 

The  conlrmt  between  Mr.  Cass's  policy  and 
the  course  of  Mr.  VVeb«ter  is  placed  in  strong 
lights  in  tlic  course  of  the  correspondence  licre 
published.  Mr.  Cass  writes  from  an  impetuous 
Bud  choleric  temper,  that  does  not  permit  him 
lo  see  how  often  he  commits  himself.  Under 
Mr.  Webfter'a  clear  examination,  all  he  ad- 
vances resolves  itself  into  mere  presumptuous 
trronglieadedneas.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the 
reply  to  the  letter  from  which  we  have  above 
^Do^,  Hr.  Webster  says: — 


Tonr  letter  appeurs  to  be  intended  as  a  sort 
irute^t,  a  remmutnmcti,  iu  the  form  <>f  an  offi- 
(liHjntch,  ngnin^t  n  traniiiiction  of  the  gii\ 


noplo — which  would  not  encourage,  rather  than 
robukc,  the  free  exprcMim  of  the  views  of  their 
representatives  in  foreign  countrioa."  P.  507, 

To  which  Mr.  Wcsbter  strikingly  and  con- 
clusively answers ; — 


jou  had  no  iigcm:y  wliutcv< 
of  which  yuu  were  no  way  onawernblc.  Thiii 
would  Bcem  an  unusual  and  uxtraontinary  pru- 
ceedin^.  In  common  witli  every  other  citizen  of 
tlic  rejiublic.  yuu  have  au  nnqucstionaUo  ri);bt 
to  fiirin  n{Hiiiiin3  upon  puhlic  transactions,  ami 
tlie  ciniluirl  »f  public  nicu ;  but  it  will  hunllj  Ik 
thought  to  be  anionc^uidierlhudutii.'snr  the  privi- 
leges of  a  niluister  abruad  to  make  forjnul  re- 
monstrnnces  unil  nrote-it4  iu;ain.'<t  ])Toi:eHliuf^  of 
tho  various  brancheii  of  the  giiverninciit  at  b<uno. 
upon  Rubject^  in  relation  to  which  he  htmHulf  ha^i 
not  been  chnr^eil  with  any  duty  or  partulcoa 
«ny  TespoiLuliility,"  F.  IBS. 

Mr.  Cass,  in  reply,  says  that  his  letter  is  not 
"a.  protest  or  remonstm'ncc,"  and  defends  him- 
aeU  as  follows : — 

"  Is  It  tliG  duty  of  n  diplomatic  flf^t  to  reccivt 
all  the  commiuiicittioiiii  of  hisgovummcnt,  and  to 
carry  hiiu  effect  their  instructions  tub  nitnfia, 
whatever  may  be  his  own  seiitimunts  in  rolalinn 
to  thein  i  Or,  is  he  luit  bound,  as  a  foitlitul  pep- 
retteiitstive,  to  communicate  fix-cly,  but  n!«|i  ■ 
fully,  his  wn  viewH.  that  theso  niny  bo  consii 
ad  anil  receivo  tlieir  due  weight  in  that  partici 
case,  or  in  other  circumstances  mvulviii^  aimilar 
oonaideratioiLi  {    It  seems  In  me  that  the  ban! 

^  Oiunciatiun  ut  the  jniuciple  is  all  thnl  U  nevcu- 
■■ty  for  my  justjlicflliou."/;  lotf.   •  •    •    ''Anil 

,-  I  mdr  liipmu  ilie caDviction  Ihat  there  is  no  gi>v~ 
*         '""■"'  s  tba  side  or  Constanli- 


"  IFIiat  other  construction  (tluui  as  a  protest  oi    ' 
remonstrwice)  your  letter  will  bear,  I  cannot  per     , 
ccive.    The  transaction  wb.**  finitheil.    No  letter    ' 
or  reinurks  of  yourself,  or  any  one  else,  could  un 
do  it.  if  desirubli;.    Your  opinions  were  unsolicit- 
ed.   If  given  as  a  citizen,  then  it  was  altogether 
unusual  tu  address  tlietn  to  tliis  Dejiartmcnt  in  an 
ofiiciul  <Ilfpatch ;  if  as  a  ])ublic  tunctionary,  the 
whole  sul>ject-mnttcr  was  quite  aside  from  the 
duties  of  your  particular  station.    In  your  letter 
you  did  not  propose  anything  to  be  done,  but  ob- 
jected to  what  Sad  been  done."    P.  314, 

"  •  "  •  IJko  all  dliwtu  of  the  republi<^ 
you  are  quite  at  liberty  to  eierciEte  your  own 
ludgment  upou  that  as  ujxin  otiier  tranoactiona. 
But  oeitlier  your  oli^ervations  nor  this  concession 
tover  the  case.  They  do  not  shijw  that,  as  a 
public  minister  abroad,  it  is  a  part  of  your  offi- 
cial fimctious,  in  a  public  dispatch,  to  remonstrate 
sguiiiat  the  conduct  uf  tlie  government  at  home 
'~  relation  to  a  transaction  in  which  you  bore  no 
xt,  and  for  which  you  were  in  no  way  ansvcra- 
l)lc.  The  President  and  Senate  must  be  permit- 
ted to  judge  for  Ihemsclvos  in  a  matter  solely 
within  their  control.  Vor  do  I  know  tliat,  m 
complaining  of  your  protest  again.it  their  pro- 
ceedjngs  in  a  case  of  tins  kind,  anytliing  has  tx'en 
done  to  warrant,  on  your  part,  an  invidious  and 
unjast  reference  to  Cuf islautinople,"  P,  3 1  ti. 

In  reading  tliia  pasFugc,  one  cannot  hut  bo 
struck  with  the  extreme  propriety  and  elepnco 
of  Mr.  Webster's  diplomatic  style.  His  mind 
soems  to  select  from  a  hundred  points  of  view 
the  precise  one  which  best  illustrates  a  subject, 
and  he  gives  it  in  lahguar^  which,  ihoucrh 
careful,  grave,  and  dignified,  is  yet  naluiaL 
for  this  quality  we  udmire  these  letters  mora 
than  his  early  orations. 


Anffcl'i-  A  Nmel.  Uy  the  Author  '•/"Emilia 
Wyr-dhmn,"  '■  Tito  Old  Men's  Tul'-ii,"  etc. 
New  York:  Harper  &.  Brothers.     1848. 

In  moral  bparing.  and  so  fer  as  we  have 
been  able  to  exuiuine  it,  in  the  conduct  of  the 
story,  tills  tale  is  une<c<:e[itinnable.  But  tlie 
characters  are  chborateilwiiha  minuteness  that 
is  not  sustained  by  depth  of  thought,  anil  in  a 
style  not  puclic  and  elevating,  but  loo  intense, 
and  too  close  an  imitation  of  the  langua^  of 
real  life.  The  tale  is  probably  iiitendeii,  and 
will  be  gcnemlly  recommended  for  young  lady 
readers.  But  we  dislike  to  bcUovc,  cxUi^  '^vb.i. 
it  will  be  very  popu^at  v;\v\\  i.\\em,  ot  \W*.'«' 
have  grown  so  oW  nnd  wWe  B.'r4\o\«.\ioV«v^ 
able  to  judge  of  what  \nlcTca\.aV\vM»- 

In  the  firat  chayloi  we  ^a-vc  *.  iesw^c 
R  young    to&n    icposmg    wtiiet  "««*■ 


»,  lio&ry  with  age,  Imve  araani^  aln 
liie  charucter  of  those  or  a  (oreM  tree."  Tbia 
ioternipted  by  an  apostropbe  to  the  "  tccna, 
from  wbicb  we  extract  the  fdlowiiig ; — 

"  The  teens  <  Oh  what  a  guih  of  promise  u 
tLero  iu  that  6rA  hurst  of  Setveut  lir^  ialo 
flowEr  I  But  lite  wind  of  the  desert  lias  paticed 
orer  the  blouoma,  and  wlutro  are  thej'  T 

-  What  i"  the  Biimroer  to  this  spring  I 

'  Alas  !  ala»  I 

"  Moat  deeply,  deeply  patheUc  sight 


Hnw  much  of  such  writinff  must  a  critic 
read  in  order  to  Tonn  a  rcspeeta&ln  i>pinion  upon 


it?     If  11 


I  that  m 


resign  the  proJeGsion. 

On  turaiu^  ovsr  the  lenves  we  find  that  the 
whole  book  la  paragTiij>bml  as  in  tJie  extract 

Whence  has  arisen  this  faiiiioa  of  making 
each  separate  «enlence  stand  by  itself  I 

From  iniitatin^Titppcr.cocktiey  philosoplier? 

We  ik)  not  know. 

Jane  Eyre  and  Wiithoriag  Heights  are  prlnt- 
6d  in  this  fnahion  also. 

Was  it  invenled  by  printers  to  save  labor  in 
'  the  cAmcting  of  proof  1  They  have  lately 
I  taken  in  bans  onr  orthography.  A  boy  who, 
Kt  school,  should  persist  in  apelling  theatre 
*"  thealer"  as  llie  Measra.  Harpers  do  now  in 
tlieir  books,  shoiilil  l)c  repriiziaiidcd,  and  if  tlisl 
did  not  BLiQice,  cliastiiied,  until  ho  amended. 

Poijsibly  this  overmuch  paragrapliing  was 
invented  by  tlie  printers ;  but  very  plainly, 
however  it  came  into  use,  it  is  only  a  new  de- 
vice of  the  enemy  of  sonis,  who  wills  not  that 
men  should  love  wtiat  is  beantiful,  but  delights 
to  have  them  rutining  into  all  manner  of  fool- 
ish nesa. 

Behold  how  easy  it  is  to  follow  his  sug- 
goflions ! 

But  let  all  earnest,  doliBhtful  young  gentle- 
men and  ladies  be  watchful  not  to  fall  into  vul- 
Kr  and  degrading  afibctalion.  It  is  the  pecii- 
r  literary  vice  of  our  time.  Ollen,  when 
we  consider  how  it  infecla  and  spoils  our 
whole  literature,  we  fancy  that  we  have  fallen 
upon  dry  days-— days  when  the  truly  poetic  ia 
no  longer  sought  for  or  felt  wiien  found. 

One  more  paragraph  has  caught  our  eye, 
which  is  so  nice  it  must  be  given  ;— 


In  the  n 


Xiesta  of  Ihi'  Normans  in  Italy,  during  Ui»  UidA 
ges,"  in  the  June  niuubcr,  the  foUo»-inif  ea* 


*  He  was  a  tall,  jSns  young  man — not  very  tall, 
neither,  for  he  was  beaotifuUj  proportioned — b 
very    model — the   very    ideal    of    the   EnglUh         ^    . 

jiiulh.    Hie  eye  so  sweet,  Bu  ingenuous.  HO  afrNMf     occurml,  in  consequence  of  inability  Ur  wad 
childlito  in  its  truth  aniiiimoccMJE.yot  Bodecp.     proof  to  the  author: — 

so  Ihougblfiil,  so  full  of  indislinFl  nitoning  aniV     On  ^  SIB.  fur  .Vonj  Forii  read  .Wonf  ^om 
hidden   in^/ancAo/w  (bad  gramtnatV,  W  mwalxX     CK\'?.W.1,«.«>v>%«  «a/jS  reait  ..«f()l. 
WM  ratlier  full,  and  the  boII,  wtken  nwutttttKeV     O^v'^^'^.tas  V'ritroMwfcii'o.imu, 
tapgave  character  to  the  uppor\isr  \     Oo-?^.  %■».*»,'««  B«^,^^«i.^«p^ 


What  a  2otr  i>r  an  animal  '.     Uow  d 
jt  not  half  so  poetic  as  Amands  F 
theChildrenof  the  Abbey.  -  ' 

"  He  lay — lounged,  I  should  sar — oniler  (Mb 
old,  (viatcd  hawthom  tree,  upon  a  tank  eofosj 
with  that  green  branching  tums  wliich  t*  w  wft 
and  Ko  bMiutiful ;  and  the  lieiebell  uhI  ite 
lirhcns,  and  the  little  while  starwurt  wet*  grwa- 
ing.  with  a  few  lingering  prunroeos  and  nolEtoi 
in  tLe  sham  (how  ioteneely  Saxon!)  •hki 
Btretcbcd  behind  and  beside  hini.  lliia  luvtbua  \ 
Ln-B  stood  out  by  itwlf  a,  little  in  trroA  of  te  i 
thaxp  (0  fhaie  I)  which  stretched  alntv  th*  C(I4 1 
upon  thai  side  in  froct  of  a  very  liigh  and  (faiBk  < 
hed^  of  liawlhom  and  maple,  tnrcUw'a  'm 
(new  plant)  atul  brambles,  bonevmiddcs  Mil 
eglantine,  such  as  our  youth  lo*c(l  m  fail  faan."   ' 

The  London  Critic  ranks  this  autboms 
the   head   of  female   novelists ;"   the   Loo 
Spectator  thinks  her  "  Norman's    Bridge  am- 
passes  everything  '*  tliis  writer  or  perhaps  « 


approaches  that  of  Moliire  and  Addiaoa. 

The  American  Review  begs  to  b«  ejccued 
from   perusing   Ihij,  her  \\s\  work,  and  ia 
luclantly  compelled  to  admit  tint   lb«     ' 
apecimons  of  putSng.  bad  as   they  arc,  l__ 
make  it  think  more  tightly  of  the  ojunion  ot 
London  press  than  it  did  already.    The 
is  well  eaougb,  perhap*.  aa  a  ttfil^  ' 
forbid  we  should  be  thought  nnpy  with  it^ 
but  it  is  [iiji  to  bo  compareil  witli  any  of  M: 
AuBien's  or  a  hundred  others. 


The  Seat  nf  Garfmmcnl  rf  the  Uniinl  S: 
By  Jose™  B.  VAE^rM,  Jr.  New  Y' 
Press  of  Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine  IMi 

This  is  a  full  history  of  the  City  of  Wi* 
inglon,  and  view  of  its  present  condition, 
contains  a,  review  of  the  discusttiona  In  i 
grcsB  and  elsewhere  on  its  isite,  aiul  ptasa  i^ 
minute  descriptions  of  its  public  works,  iu 
includingfl  particular  notice  of  UieSmilbMBJH 
InatilutioD.  with  a  map.  It  is  publi«J)cdia* 
pamphlet  fonn,  and  mu^I  ueceseanly,  fnw  lii 
interest  of  the  subject  and  tho  iDduf<tiT  »' 
good  sense  which  is  manifest  in  the'voi 
command  a  very  extensive  aale. 
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THE    OREGON   BILL. 


REMARKS  ON  THE  S0X7TH  CAROLINA  DOCTRINE  IN  REGARD  TO  TERRITORT. 


It  will  be  our  endeavor  in  the  following 
pages,  to  consider  the  question  that  is  now 
injuriously  dividing  the  national  opinion,  in 
a  mood  more  philosophical,  and  if  possi- 
ble more  conclusive,  than  that  of  sectional 
or  partisan  feeling  ;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  discuss  some  dangerous  doctrines,  that 
have  passed  unnoticed,  or  at  least  uncon- 
futed,  during  its  recent  agitation  in  the 
Senate  and  in  the  House. 

'•In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  July 
18tb,  Mr.  ClajTton  of  Delaware,  chairman  of 
the  select  committee  on  the  territories  of  Ore- 
gon, California,  and  New  Mexico,  reported  a 
bill  for  the  organization  of  territorial  govern- 
ment in  each  of  them.''* 

It  is  proposed  in  this  bill,  to  allow  the 
will  of  the  citizens  of  Oregon,  expressed  in 
the  temporary  system  of  laws  which  they 
have  adopted,  to  prevail  against  the  intro- 
duction of  slaves  in  their  territory,  and  in 
regard  to  other  regions,  to  refer  the  whole 
matter  to  the  Supreme  Court,  to  be  decided 
in  private  controversy. 


•National  Intelligencer,  JuJy  19th,  1848,  The 
commitipe  conBisted  of  four  from  the  North  and 
Awr  from  the  SooUl 


If  the  Court  decides,  in  the  first  con- 
troversy that  may  arise  and  be  referred  to 
it,  that  slaves  cannot  be  held  in  the  terri-  ■} 
tories,  the  Wilmot  Proviso  principle  takes '! 
eflfect,  and  slavery  is  forbidden  in  the  ter-  ^j 
ritories  of  the  United  States.  t 

If  it  decides  that  they  can  be  held,  then  *' 
the  Calhoun  principle  takes  efifect,  and^- 
slavery  is  fixed  upon  a// territories  not  pro-^. 
tected  by  the  ordinance  of  1787,  the  Mia-.*, 
souri  Compromise,  or  the  concession  to  the '^| 
citizens  of  Oregon.  *^ 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  Supreme  Court  f^ 
will  have  to  bear  up  against  the  whole 
South  or  the  whole  North.     It  must  de* 
cide  in  ioto  for  the  whole  territory  m  ques- 
tion. - 

The  clauses  in  the  Constitution  upon!' 
which  the  Court  will  be  obliged  to  ground  * 
its  opinion,  in  regard  to  the  existing  law,*; 
and  touching  the  power  of  Congress  tojf^ 
make  laws,  should  that  be  agitated,  are^ 
the  following :  v 


'*  1.  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  incnsA^ 
State,  tinder  the  lawstheteo^^e^^-vvci^voX^* 
other,  shall,  in  consequetvc^t  o\  «lii^\vw  w^^^ 
lation  therein,  be  d\scVi«iTTOd  ^m  w^^>ci  ^e^vw 
or  labor  ;  but  sbiW  be  d^NCi^  xi^  o\i.  ^vwn 


The  Oregon  BiB. 


[A-Jg, 


be,  whether  the 
iR  the  territories 


.  Conerefli  shall  hsveDower  to  dUposG 


-pectin?  th 


of, 
regulali 
BT  property,  belcmg- 
nd  iiottiiDg  in  tins 
alruGiI  la  lo  preju- 
.■d  Stuiu,  or  of  aay 


The  qu(  \  whether  a  law  of 

'':>ngressfurLiiu  ^  oi^tes  to  be  held  in  the 
rriLories  io  qu^o.joii,  does  not  prejudice 
lie  claims  of  some  parttculnr  States.  And 
r  any  State  shall  object  lo  such  kw,  on 
he  strength  of  this  clause,  in  defence  of 
omc  one  of  its  ciljzena,  then, — whether 
he  claim  of  a  citizen  to  hold  slaves  is 
he  claim  also  of  his  State ;  in  a  word, 
vliether  any  Stale  caa  appear  in  the  busi- 
lesj.  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant. 

Wliether  the  words  "  rules  and  regula- 
ions"  confer  the  power  of  making  laws 
igainst  the  introduction  of  any  Bpeciea  of 
jroperty,  or  declaring  any  kind  of  proper- 
y  contraband  in  lerntories  nf  ihe  Unilcd 
Suies. 

By  the  14th  clause,  section  viii.,  of  liie 
Constitution,  Congress  has  power  "  lo 
make  rules  [or  the  government  and  regula- 
tion of  the  land  and  naval  forces," 

It  appears  that  a  "  rule"  may  be  made 
for  "government;"  and  if  of  army  and 
navy,  does  it  apply  also  lo  territory  ? 


"  3.  Cungresa  shall  have  powi 
exclusive  legislation,  in  all  cases  vliaiaaeriT, 
over  sacb  oislrict  (not  exceeding  ten  miles 
square)  aa  may,  by  cession  of  particular  Slates 
Bnri  the  acceptance  of  Congress,  become  the 
fleat  of  gevernment  of  the  United  States ;  and  to 
exercise  likeautliority  ever  all  places  purchased 
by  the  consent  ofthe  Legislature  of  the  Slale  in 
which  the  «anie  eball  be,  for  the  erection  of 
fortii,  mnenziacs,  arsenals,  duck-yarda,  and 
other  needful  buildings." 

The  question  may  arise  whether  the 
phrase,  "  in  all  cases  whatsoever,"  confers 
the  power  of  legislating  on  the  subject  of 
e/aren/,  in  such  dUlricl,  or  ceAei  a^atc, 


imporMtiim. 
sshatlthiDki 


4.  "The  migralion.t 

persons  as  any  oftlieStalessS  .     . 

admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited  by  Congress  prior 
to  the  year  1808;  but  a  lax  or  doty  may  br  iio- 
po~ed  on  Kuch  importation  not  exoecding  tea 
dollars  for  each  perton." 

As  this  clause  confers  the  extraordinary 
power  of  prohibiting  the  introduction  of 
slaves,  after  the  year  1808.  into  Stal«a  m- 
isting  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  the  question  arises,  whether 
il  docs  not  confer  the  aame  power  a 
regard  to  the  new  Slates,  and,  a  /«rluti, 
in  regard  to  territory. 

Rf:"-"ct  for  the  august  tribunal  of  ibe 
natioi  >rbids  our  attempting,  in  the  pret- 
ent  pi  ure  of  nffwrB,  to  elicit  the  tnt 
intent  '  the  Constitution.  W«  monnto 
enter  only  upon  the  general  question  of 
policy,  and  of  the  idea  of  the  Conslitution. 
ID  Older  to  an  examination  of  certain  doc- 
trines "ul  forth  by  Mr.  Ctilhoun  in  bis 
speech    Lpon  the  Oregon  bill. 

If  w.  admit  the  opinion  of  Ur.  Calhotnt. 
thi  re  is  A  joint  omnerthip  of  the  i*ni- 

toi  the  Slates,  each  State  mfunUiMne 

its  t   over   them,    the    most  niilurJ 

rould  seem  to  be  a  dieuio^  of  the 
ts,  according  to  the  conuiMHi  nils 
ana  raeihods  forthe  diviaion  of  property 
held  by  several  owners.  A  propt-rly  lint 
dividing  the  rortion  claimed  by  the  North 
from  that  claimed  by  the  South,  seems  is 
that  ra»e  lo  be  the  obvious,  and  only  just 
remedy  for  discontent ;  a  remedy  which  the 
parlies  might  demand  ;  but  we  hold  \i» 
notion  of  a  joint  ownership  to  be  groundd 
upon  a  false  view  of  the  miture  of  thf 
property. 

The  Committee  did  not.  however,  adopi 
this  view,  at  least  in  express  terms.  Thf* 
only  urge,  that  slavery  has  its  natunl 
boundaries,  and  would  not  probably  pen<- 
trate  north  of  the  latitude  of  30°  40''.  Mr. 
Calhoun  urged  the  same  argument  agaiaft 
the  proposition  of  those  •  •  • 
•  *  •  who  wished  to  G\  a  gcograpi- 
ical  line,  beyond  which  slavery  should  art 
be  lawful.  As  slavery  continues  lo  eiisl 
at  this  day  in  Kentucky,  and  fonnerlj 
existed  in  Massachusetts  and  CoDnectient 
and  will  easily  extend  and  maintain  iudf 
on  rich  prairie  and  bottom  lands,  in  t^mpu- 
ato  climateB,  even  when  slaveholder*  Uw»- 


and  wliether,  byconstruclton  aj'arl^ori,^.\l6\%^^«a  wo  «;^«n%  Vi  \Ui  extCDaiofl,  tb* 
jJOH-erexteDds  to  territory.  \ M^\«aeala  <*.  *tfi  wOTMsaM**  't^ua.NA.'K 
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suggestions,  of  value  to  tbose  only  who 
feel  satisfied  from  a  general  view,  that 
slavery  will  not  overrun  the  whole  of  the 
new  territories.  Hence  it  is  probable  that 
the  anxiety  of  the  North  will  not  be  wholly 
abated  by  the  adoption  of  the  bill. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  agreed  by  the 
majority  of  the  committee,  that  some  re- 
gions require  slave  labor :  which  seems  to 
be  an  additional  argument  against  referring 
the  matter  to  the  Supreme  Court.  For  if 
the  Court  decides  against  the  legality  of 
slavery,  those  regions  which  require  slave 
labor  will  be  injured  by  the  decision.  Had 
a  committee  been  appointed  to  investigate 
the  nature  and  present  condition  of  the 
new  territories,  with  a  view  to  set  their 
economical  arguments  in  a  clearer  light, 
the  idea  of  a  geographical  line  would  not 
have  so  much  excited  the  anunosity  of 
parties :  for  the  committee  could  have 
marked  out  upon  the  map  those  countries 
upon  which  slavery  would  be  injurious 
and  unprofitable ;  and,  after  that,  no  man 
would  object  to  an  act  of  Congress  "  to 
prevent  an  injurious  and  unprofitable  exten- 
sion of  slavery  "  beyond  what  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  the  committee  regard  as  its  "  natural 
limits." 

The  North,  it  is  feared,  will  be  disturbed 
by  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  excludes  them  from  all  influence 
over  the  territory  to  which  they  claim  an 
equal  right,  and  over  whicli  an  equal  right 
is  conceded  them  by  the  South ;  nor  does 
it  seem  to  bo  good  policy  to  throw  the 
burden  of  so  dreadful  a  question  upon  the 
court,  to  the  injury,  in  any  event,  of  its 
authority  and  popularity.  We  would  once 
more  call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  de- 
cision, either  way,  will  aflfect  all  the  terri- 
tories except  Oregon,  and  will  of  course  be 
a  signal  for  the  most  furious  opposition. 
Whatever,  therefore,  Ixi  the  dilficuUies  and 
dangers  of  the  policy  of  a  geographical 
line — an  extension  of  the  Compromise  sup- 
ported by  Mr.  Clay  in  1820 — the  plan 
offered  by  the  Committee  does  not  seem 
to  involve  fewer,  or  less  alarming,  conse- 
quences. 

The  retaliation  movement  against  the 
compromise  policy,  led  by  Mr.  Calhoun 
and  supported  by  all  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence, should  it  prevail  through  his  argu- 
memts,  and  not  for  otiier reasons  more  politic, 
wHU  be  a  fatal  triumph  over  the  Wliig- Party. 


The  arguments  employed  by  Mr.  Calhoun 
are  directed  against  the  total  fabric  of  the  ' 
Constitution,  nay,  against  the  very  idea  of  } 
liberty  itself.  He  treats  the  principles  of  ■. 
the  Declaration  with  a  contemptuous  ridi-  : 
cule  ;  he  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  De- ' 
mocracy. 

He  condemns  and  derides  the  Declara- 
tion of  our  fathers,  that  **  all  men  are  ore-  •' 
ated  equal."  Against  the  opinions  ex-  '' 
pressed  by  the  Senator,  it  seems  proper  to  ' 
protest  at  the  outset,  though  in  the  order  i 
of  his  argument  they  should  be  mentioned  . , 
last.  i 

The    Republic  was  established  by  its 
founders,  on  the  idea  of  Man  as  he  should  '! 

be. 

■I 

If,  then,  it  falls,  it  falls  by  the  elevation  - 
of  its  principles.  "  All  men,"  says  Jeffer-  ! 
son,  in  the  Declaration,  "  are  created  '' 
equal :"  declaring  that  men,  as  they  arc  - 
gradually  moulded  by  the  creative  hand,  * 
and  arrive  bv  nature  and  Providence  at*-, 
adult  perfection,  attain  to  the  glorious, 
equality  of  freedom.  ' 

We  say  of  young  oaks  and  elms  that'*' 
they  are  createid  to  be  the  monarchs  of  the- 
forest,  just  as  we  say  that  man  is  created  ' 
for  freedom.  Of  a  million  acorns  only  one 
comes  to  be  an  oak,  and  of  a  thousand 
oaks  only  one  becomes  one  of  the  equal 
sons  of  the  forest ;  and  so  of  men. 

This  idea  of  human  destiny,  so  far  from 
being  a  dogma  of  philosophy,  is  the  first  idea 
of  the  common  law ;  the  law  deals  with 
all  equally :  even  in  the  infant,  it  presup- 
poses the  adult,  and  protects  the  hope  oi . 
a  perfect  man  in  the  mere  embryo.  j 

Within  and  above  every  written  consti- 
tution or  body  of  laws,  there  stands  a  sys- ^ 
tem  of  principles,  more  profound  in  thcii' : 
origin,  and  of  greater  force,  than  either..  - 
This  system  receives  its  life,  its  substan- ' 
tial  force,  from  the  idea  of  the  destiny  oi 
man ;  be  that  a  base,  or  a  free,  destiny. 

The  form  of  this  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  varies  with  time  and  circumstance   " 
it  changes,  or  seems  to  change,  while  the 
substance    remains    unchangeable.      Th<f. 
idea  of  a  free  and  perfect  human  being,  is 
the  eidolon  and  the  palladium,  the  imaged 
of  Deitv  in  man,  wh\e,K  ^NT£\VkC?C\'Wis»  «cv^ 
measures  botVi  \aYf   wiii  \\>oqtV^  >  vcv  vo 
land.     Its  pVacc  \s  m  \\ve  vnkvo^\.  ^^^ 
of  the  heart  oi  a  freeman.   Yxom^ex^ 
will  not  be  removed  ^i^  ^ot^  \  ^« 
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itenance  and  tlie 

hreat,  which  men 
Lopic  is  ioviLiled. 
!  idea  of  it  over- 
uQlythe  severe  and 
sh  it ;  it  involves 
uches  the  liberty 
—1  control ;  the  dif- 
^nce^  lu  <;reaties  are  inexplicable,  iiTeme- 
ble  ;  the  fear  of  Deatli   has  no  power 
er  it:  to  comprehend  it  is  to  comprc- 
nd  all  law  and  government :  il  is  to  know 
ht  and  wrong,  to  have  been  familiar 
.;h  fear,  and  resistance,  and  suffering. 
The  full  accomplished  liberty  of  man  is 
deed  a  hope  so  dignified,  that  the  gra- 
jst  may  entert^n  il  with  enthusiasm ;  all 
le  great  and  solemn  wisdom  of  legislators 
.  tbc  old  republics,  sprang  from  this  idea  ; 
ir  BDceators  entertained  it;  tbeology  has 
ized  upon  it;  literature  lives  by  it;  the 
.^wsoffree  Slates  are  its  defence;  wherever 
it  exists  in  a  suffiueiit  number  of  rainds, 
ind  with  a  sufficient  distinctness,  laws  and 
privileges  are  created  to  nurture,  strength- 
en, and  maintain  it,  in  all  its  degrees.     In 
feudalism,  in  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
n  the  Republic,  we  have  its  grand  em~ 
lodiments.    Being  the  mark,  and  crown,  of 
lumanity  arrived  at  maturity,  it  is  the  Brst 
calure  in  the  idea  of  man  in  the  Republic  ; 
tnd  we  say  of  ihe  freeman,  that  he  and  his 
ellowB  are    created  free  and  equal,  tjie 
-iepublic  knows  no  other  men  j  if  there 
)fl  stavee  and  criminals  in  it,  they  do  not 
jelong  to  it ;  they  are  classed  among  its 
accidents  and  its  imperfections. 

The  vast  machinerj-  of  State,  the  Execu- 
ive,  the  cabinet,  Congress,  the  courts  of 
aw,  the  army  and  navy,  the  fiscal  officere. 
he  polls,  all  have  hut  one  purpose,  to 
tiainttiin  and  protect  liberty, 
■  To  say,  however,  that  liberty  is  a  crea- 
ion  of  the  law,  ta  to  say  too  much,  for  no 
aw  or  conslitulion  can,  of  course,  more 
/*an  protect  it  In  its  pfmlegea.  BnV-^c 
V  it  is  not  proper  Lo 


pacity  for  its  exercise;  a  few  Dalions,  only, 
have  realized  it,  and  always  imperfectly,  j 

/'o/if tea/ liberty,  imaging  ihc  miud  of  k  j 
bold,  enterprising  and  intelligent  nutioci,  ) 
numerous,  able  in  war.  skillful  in  arts,  poa- 
sessing  a  history,  a  statute  book,  and  a  body  | 
of  law  and  custom  ;  such  liberty  is  rather  ' 
the  fruit  of  the  greal«8t  virtue  ana  suflcciDg;  ' 
possible  only  Mia  a  long  probation  aid  ' 
discipline,  and  is  so  far  from  being  commoa  ' 
or  equal,  great  numbers,  indeed,  even  in 
free  iitates,  are  ignorant  of  ita  nature  aat 
value,  while  they  live  protected  by  it.    Ai  ' 
the  ='"''>-of  liberty  in  the  mind  is  one  with  \ 
th{  :  of  law,  those  only  c-un  enjoy  it  to  , 

thfc  .  who  have  the  principles  of 
law  wunin  them  ;  persons  devoid  of  truth, 
of  spirit  and  of  virtue,  can  of  course  haTe 
no  appreciation  of  it.  Ifatnral  liberty,  « 
rather  natural  virtue,  being  extremelr 
rare  in  its  perfection,  those  who  possess  it 
have  always  constituted  a  superior  ordtv,  ] 
eilheras nations,  tribes,  dosses,  orindividu- 
uls.  Mon  of  free,  elevat«d  character,  iniv, 
how  ,  be  so  numerous  in  a  nation  as  to 
sha  institutions  ;  and  these  institutioei  i 

may  so  i.rain  and  educate  tha  maay,  «*  IM 
oons^tute  a  nation  of  freemen,  * 

But  no  free  people  who  have  preserv- 
ed their  institutions  have  granted  political 
liberty  to  all  promisctiously.  For  the  eier- 
else  of  its  first  function — the  franchise— a 
part  only  arc  selected,  fitted  by  age,  OT- 
cumstances  and  patriotic  syropathy.  for  in 
right  employment.  It  is  an  error  lo  sup- 
pose that  liberty  is  best  protected  by  toa- 
ferring  unlimited  privileges  upon  all.  Il 
is  necessary  that  those,  only,  should  eio'- 
cise  a  function  who  can  use  it  with  d»- 
cretion  and  freedom.  The  appcanling 
power  lodged  in  the  people,  cannot  Im 
properly  exercised  by  persons  devmd  o( 
natural  or  educated  freedom. 

Liberty  does  not  consist  in  every  inanV 
having  a  hand  in  the  government ;  ft«B- 
cliise  is  a  regular  function  ol'  govern 
ment,  and  we  might  as  well  make  all  mM 
justices,  or  governors,  as  make  all   votem 

Mor  will  it  strengthen  liberty  to  lubl 
BUcri^ccs  to  abstract  principles.  As  itbM 
been  established  by  a  gradual  proca^il 
can  be  conferred  only  by  one  aa  giadnal; 
vl  \.W  «.\B.y«  is  to  be  made  free,  b«  ■«! 

\ia,ve\\^e  '^a\\^^o\.^!Sl^l:wJ*.Ssl\J^J\i■^a(M.■i■ 


,  infantile  or  ignorant  staVe ,  _  ,      -     ,    ,    , 

or  races  of  men,  e^U\«4  iVc  ^v  \  \«ism.  ift^ra*:.*.  <&  'iift 
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of  the  white  man,  by  whom  be  is  raised 
from  a  horrid  and  cannibal  freedom,  to  a 
useful  and  important  servitude.  He  has 
been  taught  the  arts  of  life,  but  he  has  not 
been  taught  to  live  in  organized  commu- 
nity. His  future  amelioration  must  neces- 
sarily be  by  a  slow  progress,  and  more  by 
the  gradual  effect  of  circumstances  than  by 
any  sudden  or  violent  efforts,  which  would 
end  only  in  his  extinction. 

Though,  therefore,  we  regard  the  ex- 
tinction of  slavery,  (not  of  the  slave,)  as 
one  of  the  great  and  desirable  ends  of 
statesmanship  in  this  age,  as  it  has  been  in 
all  past  ages,  we  admit  no  violent  methods, 
no  unconstitutional  interference,  no  fero- 
cious denunciations  ;  the  work  must  be 
done  by  those  whom  nature  and  the  laws 
appoint  to  do  it,  and  they  must  be  allowed 
their  own  time  :  liberty  in  this  particular 
18  so  absolutely  theirs,  any  attempt  to  in- 
fringe upon    it  is  a  declaration  of  war 

agamst  our  institutions. 

*  *  «r  •  • 

On  the  morning  of  June  27th,  when  the 
bill  for  an  establishment  of  a  territoral 
ffovemment  in  Oregon  came  up,  "  Mr. 
Bright,  of  Indiana,  gave  notice  that  he 
would  move  the  adoption  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill, 
at  a  proper  time  in  its  progress."  Mr. 
Calhoun  then  rose,  and  in  a  speech  of 
moderate  length,  as  is  usual  with  him,  but 
full  of  matter  for  reflection,  set  forth  the 
position  and  opinion  of  the  extreme  South- 
party  as  he  represents  it. 


M 


There  is  a  very  striking  difference  between 
the  position  in  which  the  slavcholdinfr  and 
xion-slavcholding  States  stand  in  reference  to 
the  subject  under  consideration.  The  former 
dedirc  no  action  of  tlie  Government.  *  *  * 
Qn  the  contrary,  the  non-slavcliolding  States, 
instead  of  hein^  willing  to  leave  it  on  this 
broad  and  equul  foundation,  demand  the  in- 
terposition of  the  Government,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  to  exclude  the  slaveholding  States 
fronn  emigrating  with  their  property  into  the 
lerntory,  in  order  to  give  their  citizens,  and  those 
they  may  permit,  the  exclusive  right  of  settling 
it,  while  it  remains  in  that  condition,  preparatory 
to  subjecting  it  to  like  restrictions  and  conditions 
when  it  becomes  a  State.  The  1 2th  section  of 
this  bill  in  reality  adopts  what  is  called  the  Wil- 
mot  proviso,  not  only  for  Oregon,  but,  as  the  bill 
now  stands,  for  Now  Mexico  and  California. 
fb0  amendment,  on  the  contrary,  moved  by 
fhm  SettBtor  from  Mississippi,  near  me,  (Mr. 
aUvzO  ^  intended  to  assert  and  maintain  the 


position  of  the  slaveholding  States.  It  leaves 
the  terrritory  free  and  open  to  all  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  would  overrule,  if 
adopted,  the  act  of  the  self-constituted  Territory 
of  Oregon,  and  the  12th  section,  as  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  subject  under  consideration.  We 
have  thus  fairly  presented  the  grounds  taken  by 
the  non-slaveholding  and  the  slaveboldiog 
States,  or,  as  I  shall  call  them  for  die  sake  of 
brevity,  the  Northern  and  Southern  States,  in 
their  whole  extent,  for  discussion." 

This  statement  lays  the  subject  of  the 
controversy  between  the  slaveholding  and 
non-slaveholding  States;  whereas  it  lies 
properly  not  between  the  Slates,  which 
are  merely  governments,  and  have  only  an 
interest  of  guardianship  in  the  matter,  but 
between  slaveholders  and  non-slavaholders 
generally,  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
Calhoun  and  his  friends  have  succeeded  in 
giving  it  a  sectional  aspect,  hut  a  slight 
exammation  of  the  grounds  of  this  contro- 
very  shows  that  it  is  a  contest  between  the 
possessors  of  a  certain  kind  of  property, 
who  are  a  small  minority  of  the  citizens, 
and  non- possessors  of  the  same,  who  are  a 
vast  majority.  Were  the  favorite  princi- 
ple of  Democracy  to  be  called  in  aid  of  a 
decision,  the  question  w^ould  be  abruptly 
settled ;  but  the  South  appeals  to  the  con- 
stitutional principle,  that  the  rights  of  each 
and  of  all  shall  be  equally  respected. 

Non- slaveholders   in  all    parts   of  the 
nation  who  wish  to  emigrate  into  the  new 
territor}'',  claim  that  this  peculiar  kind  of 
property  shall  be  declared  contraband  by 
Congress,  and  its  importation  forbidden. 
The  citizens  of  Oregon,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  a  protecting  power,  very  properly  estab- 
lished a  government  for  themselves,  until 
such  time  as  one  should  be  granted  them 
by  the  people  of  the  United  St^ites,  have 
declared  their  w^ish  in  this  respect  by  laws 
against  the  introduction  of  slaves.     Here, 
in   the   territories   of   Oregon,    the    free 
laborers,    who    feared     they    might    be 
driven  from  their  homes  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  slaves,  have  protested  against  their 
introduction,  and  this  protest  every  citizen,  • 
be  he  slaveholder  or  not,  is  bound  in  honor 
to  respect.     The  free  emigrants  do  not  cer- 
tainly wish  to  injure  slaveholder«s,OT,^%"\&x. 
Calhoun  says,  to  exc\wde  c\\\Mii«>'v\W\  >^«a 
property  :    witVi    ttvcvt    ipTO^eryj    va  ^^ 
other  shape,  cit\zeiis  'woxA^i  V«i  ^^e«ias: 
nay,  joyfully  received  VuX-o  XVi^  ^^^  ^ 
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«rrito:H  ree  to  all  kinds  ofprop- 

Iorty,  tbi  >!der,  with  his  band  of  ne- 

gioes,  L...  »  j^rcat  advantage  over  the 
free  laborer.  Slaveholders,  therefore,  hav- 
ing certain  immunises  and  privileges,  in 
which  they  are  protected  by  the  military 
.  And  civil  force  of  the  United  States,  all  that 
I  the  noa-slaveholderB  require,  is  to  be  de- 
I  feuded  against  the  injurious  effects  of  these 
I  upon  Ibemseives. 

I      The  questioD  at  issue,  and  which  is  at 
]  tins  moment  proceeding  to  a  decision,  is 
f  whether  the  peculiar  privileges  tind  immu- 
nities of  the  slaveholder  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  deter  and  prevent  the  emigration  of 
laborers  from  all  parts  of  the  Union 
1  into  the  new  territories.     If  any  person 
ciiii  discover  injustice  or  monopoly  in  this 
clnim  of  the  laboring  citizen  to  be  protect- 
ud  by  a  declaration  of  contraband  against 
a  certain  kind  of  property,  we  concede  him 
I  a  more  penetrating  moral  vision  than  oar 
'  own.     Slaveholders   must  maintain  tbdr 
,  privileges,  and  make  good  their  independ- 
ent rights,  but  let  this  charge  of  a  spirit 
of  gmsping  and  monopoly  be  repelled  from 
I  the  non-slaveholding  citizen,  and  ict  his  fair 
share,  at  least,  of  free  territory  be  reserved 
to  him  by  the  power  of  the  Nation. 

And  this  brings  us  to  another  charge, 
directed  against   the  secret  intentions  of 
I  those  who  urge  the  rights  of  the  emigrant 
to  a  free  territory  ; — 

"The  non-8laveholiiing  Stales,"   saya    tlie 
Senator,    •    *    •    "  demand  tlic  inlerpopiiion 
of  government,  *  *    preparalory  W  RaViefiing  "^ 
it  to  like  reHlrietiona  when  it  becomes  ttSiAVc. 


understand  the  Constitution  and  their  ova 
rights,  are  concemd,  no  such  design  is  es- 
terlaiucd,  nor  will  it  be  thought  possiUc 
in  future  to  grant  cDnstitutions  to  Sutes, 
endowed  with  any  other  tban  a  soverei^ 
power. 

The  Senator  then  proceeds  : — 

"  The  first  question  which  offers  itielf  fa 
C0Qai(li>ration  is  :  Have  the  Northern  SistntkM 
power  which  they  claim,  to  exclude  lheS«iIi>- 
ern  from  em[grtling  freely,  mlh  ikeir  jtrapMy. 
into  terrilorieB  beton^ng  (o  the  UnitiFB  toilet, 
and  to  monopolize  tbem  for  tJieir  udirfn 
Iwnefit  i" 

le  queslJOD,  we  repeat  it.  is  not  if 
"  L/u.-  ;"  States  are  not  to  emignUii. 
South  arolina  is  not,  surely,  about  to  mon 
bodily  into  the  new  territory  I  It  ii  be- 
tween ciliicns  only.  But  does  the  Semuor 
answer  the  question  as  it  really  stattb, 
namely,  whether  this  Oovemment  hu 
power  to  declare  any  species  of  prvpotf 
coc        and  in  the  new  territory  ? 

the  North  the  power  whidi  it 
cl  luder  the  twelfth   eeclion  of  lliit 

biu  s  continues.  Js  not  this  a  qntf- 
tion  «  ch  iovolves  a  wrong  auppoahua  f 
It  is  not  the  power  of  the  "■North."  but  of 
Congress,  which  is  now  to  be  considered. 
We  are  to  inquire  whether  Congress  has 
power  to  declare  contraband  any  specio 
of  property  in  the  territories  ;  but,  as  be- 
fore, giving  in  to  the  usual  loose  and  ptt- 
lisan  form  of  statement,  he  conlinues- 
"  Not  certainly  in  the  relation  in  which  ibi 
Northern  und  Southern  Slates  stand  lo 
each  other.  They  are  the  constitacal 
parts,  or  members,  of  a  common  fedenl 
Union  ;  and  as  such  are  equals  in  all  »■ 
spects,  both  in  dignity  and  rightfi." 

True ;  but  this  statement,  like  tk 
others,  leaves  so  many  points  uncenw 
and  loose,  it  falls  almost   without  effect 

The  States,  it  is  said,  are  equal  in  u- 
tbority,  and  weight.  How  is  it  then  thit 
the  vole  of  New  Vork.  in  the  Hgune,  »» 
much  more  powerful  than  that  of  Delarae 
or  Rhode  Island  ?  lodued,  except  at  Mc- 
tional  opinion  pointa  them  out,  the  Sttkt 
do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  House :  only  the 
people — the  nation — appears  there,  S«- 
ther  do  the  Slates  appear  in  tlie  EiecniiK 
■ft,  OiVft&t:  ^A^\a.\.it.  v«< 
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.te  alone  standing  for  tbe  State  Govern- 
;s,  together  constitute  the  Supreme 
lority.  This  declaration  of  the  equal- 
nd  independence  of  the  State  Govem- 
:s,  is  quite  unnecessary,  therefore,  and 
no  weight  in  the  argument, 
is  not  necessary  to  remind  any  person 
1  read  in  political  affairs,  that  a  power 
red,  like  that  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
itivcs,  by  an  apportioned  representa- 
from  all  the  citizens  of  the  Union,  is 
ter  in  degree,  and  in  kind,  tlian  one 
>li3hed  by  perhaps  a  thirtieth  part  of 
stime,  met  upon  a  sectional  council  for 
liscussion  of  provincial  business.  This 
er  is  greater  in  degree,  because  it  rep- 
its  a  greater  tenitory  and  vaster  popu- 
i;  it  is  greater  in  JtiW,  because  its 
ions  are  imperial,  and  that  it  meddles 
rith  domestic  or  local  matters.  It  is 
nal,  being  derived,  by  an  equal  repre- 
ition,  from  the  vote  of  each  independ- 
itizcn.  By  his  electoral  vote  the  choice 
.1  officers,  of  nation,  state,  municipality, 
ty,  town,  district,  village,  hamlet,  pro- 
» from  the  individual  citizen  ;  from  him 
e  independent  nucleus — the  vital  point 
ower — is  derived  this  ray  of  choice, 
f  representation. 

pon  tills  ground  of  individual  freedom 
power,  as  on  a  truly  equal  basis,  ma- 
all  men  peers,  stands  the  power  of 
iouse ;  and  because  it  does  so  stand, 
purely  and  absolutely  national. 
le  superior  legislative  authority  of  this 
onal  House,  in  its  proper  sphere,  over 
of  any  one  House,  of  a  particular 
J,  is  secured,  not  so  much  by  the  Con- 
tion,  as  by  the  nature  of  things.  The 
»r  which  establishes  it  is  the  same  with 
which  sustiiins  the  Constitution,*  and 
lich  a  part,  or  section  only,  gives  origin 
le  House  of  each  Legislaiive  State. 
!t  us  consider  next,  though  not  in  or- 
the  National  Executive,  both  as  to  its 
a,  and  the  powers  especially  given  by 
origin  ;  for  it  is  true  of  every  Consti- 
nal  authority,  that  not  constitution, 
Urication,  both  establishes  and  limits 

le  Executive  power  of  the  Republic  is 
ed,  first,  from  the  necessity  recognized 
Bch  citizen,  for  a  commissioned  and 

ir  Coastitation  rxpreates  only  that  which  is 
9eai/y  and  contiaually  necegifary  for  the  lib* 
tbe  Natioa. 


lawful  Will,  to  put  the  laws  in  execution. 
This  necessity  recognized,  is  the  naiwal 
basis  'of  Presidential  Authority. 

His  election,  like  that  of  a  Representa- 
tive, is  popular,  but  with  some  modifica- 
tions. For  convenience,  electors  are  first 
chosen,  who  accurately  represent  the 
people ;  the  joint  majorities  of  the  citizens 
of  each  State,  gives  a  majority  of  all  the 
citizens  of  the  Nation  ;  and  in  case  a  ma- 
jority is  not  had,  then  the  choice  is  thrown 
upon  the  national  representation  in  the 
House.  But  here  the  nature  of  the  election 
is  modified ;  the  House  voting  not  by 
members,  but  by  States,  and  the  election 
ceasing  to  be  strictly  popular.  There  is 
recognized,  therefore,  in  the  Executive 
Power,  a  State,  as  well  as  a  Natioilal  ele- 
ment ;  and  this  necessarily  ;  for  the  Presi- 
dent is  not  only  a  defender  of  the  National, 
but  of  the  State  sovereignties,  and  must 
support  the  authority  and  the  rights  of 
States. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  the  nature 
and  derivation  of  the  Central  Power,  as  it 
proceeds  from  the  people  in  mass — from 
the  Nation.  It  remains  now  to  look  at  that 
of  the  States,  or  of  the  Senate. 

It  is  a  fundamental  necessity  for  a  gov- 
ernment based  on  representation,  that  every 
great  political  power  shall  be  represented 
in  it. 

A  government,  whatever  be  its  name  or 
power,  being  a  body  of  men  deputed  to  ex- 
ecute the  laws,  and  to  maintain  order  in  so- 
ciety, is  distinct  from  society.  It  is  a  power 
distinct  from  that  of  the  people.  It  affects 
them,  is  feared  and  respected  by  them  ;  it 
is  affected  by  them,  is  swayed  by  and  sways 
them :  no  state  can  be  said  to  exist,  in  which 
a  distinct  body  as  government,  either  elec- 
tive or  hereditary,  is  not  recognized  and 
maintained. 

At  the  founding  of  the  Constitution,  the 
two  great  powers  recognized  in  this  repub- 
lic, namely,  that  of  the  equal  Citizen,  and 
that  of  the  equal  State,  were  distinctly 
recognized. 

The  founders  supposed,  that  if  the  pow- 
ers of  the  citizen  alone  were  recognized, 
and  should  predominate,  the  nation  w^ould 
fall  together  into  a  centralizftd  D^txvo^stcws^  , 
and  end  in  despoiiam*    TYv^  ^XaX.^  Qli»^- 
emments,  on  t\\e  ot\\CT  \iWid,  ^oviW  Vv' 
then  become  d\sl\iTbvt\g  and  ^v&ca^^ 
power3y  warnng  again&t,  aad  eic^>wct^^ 
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a  government  in  which  they  were  not  rejj- 

resented,  and  wbicli  would  become  their 
natural  enemy.  Had  there  been  a.  power- 
ful aristocracy, — bad  there  been  many  free 
commercial  cities, — had  there  been  a  great 
national  church,  holding  political  power ; — 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  the  peace 
of  the  nation,  that  these  powers  be  repre- 
sented in  Congress.  But,  as  it  happened, 
there  was  no  aristocracy,  there  was  no 
powerful  church,  there  were  no  independ- 
ent cities, — there  were  only  two  recognized 
powers,  ^r*(,  the  body  of  the  nation,  peers — 
speaking  one  language,  and  forming  that 
equal  band  of  freemen  who  fought  the 
battle  of  the  revolution, — and,  atcond.  the 
Boverning  bodies  of  tiie  SUtes.  Thc.»e 
latter  demanded  representation,  and  re- 
ceived it  in  the  Sksate. 

In  a  government  composed  in  this  man- 
ner of  all  the  elements  of  national  power, 
an  authority  less  than  imperial  cannot  be 
supposed  to  exist,  nor  would  it  require  a 
labored  ailment  to  show,  that  the  author- 
ity thus  constituted  ia  as  great  as  the  na- 
tion can  require,  in  any  exigent  of  peace  or 
war. 

Containing,  in  the  House,  the  authority 
derived  from  the  consent  of  all  the  citi- 
zens ;  in  the  Senate,  that  which  'm  derived 
from  the  governing  bodies  of  the  States  ; 
and  in  the  Executive,  an  union  of  both  ; — 
and  all  limited,  and  strictly  subordinated, 
by  a  Constitution,  anterior  and  superior  to 
it,  this  government  stands  superior  in  rank 
and  in  kind,  to  that  of  any  one  of  the 
States. 

After  such  a  view,  the  old  idea  of  the 
federation,  that  Congress  is  the  creature 
and  tool  of  the  State  Governments,  falls 
quite  to  the  ground. 

Though  it  be  unquestionably  true,  then, 
as  the  Senator  declares,  "  that  the  States 
are  constituent  parts  of  the  common  fed- 
eral government  of  the  Union,  and  as  aiich 
arc  equals  in  all  respects  both  in  dignity 
and  rights,"  "  this  relation  in  which  they 
tasnd  to  each  other  furnishes  a  strong  pre- 
sumption,"  not  only  that  they  have  no 
combined  or  separate  authority  over  the 
territory  which  entends  to  the  proliihition  of 
hUvc  property ;  but  farther,  that  the  Stati 
sejiarately  or  in  nombmalvoTi,  hate 
power  whaturer  orer  (he  lerrilwws",  s 
this  power  lodges  proper\j 


votes  in  the  Senate  have  the  States  anr 
influence  in  the  matter.  Senator*,  ia 
the  performance  of  their  duty,  defend 
the  rights  of  their  sever&l  State  govern- 
ments, but  it  may  well  be  asked,  nhatgood 
they  hope  to  effect  by  using  a  l«a- 
guage  that  implies  for  the  reprc^nlatiM 
of  States,  in  the  Senate,  a  p>ower  which 
belongs  to  them  only  to  conjonction  »iA 
tiie  House  and  the  Eieoutiye? 

And  here,  in  the  midst  of  other  matter  . 
for  question,  we  stjimble  upon  a  new  doe-  ' 
trine  offered  by  Mr.  Calbous, — tbst^m  i 
property,  "the  only  species  of  propenjJ 
recognised, "  aaya  he.  "  by  ih*  Coiwiico- 
lion,(!) — waaaUo  "  theonlyonetbat  enifr- J 
edintoita  formation  as  a  political  pow«r,"(lj 
— "  and  this  is  the  only  one  that  i»  pi*E 
under  the  express  guarantee  of  the  Cn-\ 
etiiuiion,"  he  adds.  And  this  is  offered  w  j 
a  member  of  an  argument  limiting  H*  J 
power  of  Congress  over  slarery  b  tkl 
territory !  9 

To  this  the  reply  is  ample, — &nt,  li*fl 
the  word  '  slave '  is  not  used  in  ib«  C(b-I 
stitution  at  all,  and  that  it  is  sot  lit«nl^| 
true  that  the  Coiistitalion  n 
property.  The  Constitution  nss 
power  over  slavery  in  (be  States,  iri  1 
would  neither  recognize,  nor  not  rr^.-gMt  ■ 
it,  But  when  it  came  to  apportion  rep»s 
sentation  by  populaliim,  it  was  obl^Ma 
reckon  in  all  descriptions  of  persons.  miA-m 
out  naming  them.  Democracy  preliHAS 
to  believe  that  a  property  rcpreseDBliMB 
is  a  false  and  unjust  repreeenlalion.  [I  iA 
therefore,  necessary  for  Democracy  10  fl^J 
plain  this  slave  representation  by  locdl^E 
tlieory  ;  and  to  aay  that  not  pn^s^nl 
but  the  life  and  safety  of  the  stars  *Mlifl| 
master,  taken  together  as  one  fsmilf.riVl 
system,  was  looked  to  in  the  ap^lisTl 

After  touching  upon  the  foregMRg.  V^F 
Csllioun  then  repeats  the  question,  "B^^T 
it  cannot  he  found  in  either — if  it  cii*''!! 
all,  the  power  must  be  looked  foi  ia  l^k 
compact  which  binds  these  Stales  tt^'lMM' 
in  a  federal  Union.  Does  thai  ini4t<fij> 
contain  any  provision  which  giws  ^^P 
North  the  power  to  exclude  tSe  ^"^P 
from  a  free  admission  into  the  leniltfiM^ 
I  \.\ic  Uiuled  Stales  with  ilA  peeabrl^Hl 
Y  exV^ ,  ».T.4  \n  xiv<aM>Y^'a«  tJhein  iar  iB  4|L 
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such  power  as  the  North,  or  the  South, 
be  East,  or  the  West  These  are  very 
e  terms,  and  mean  much  or  little  accord- 
to  the  mood  we  are  in»  It  is,  therefore, 
jssary  io  substitute  for  the  above  ques- 
,  the  following : — 

as  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
power  to  declare  the  importation  of 
e  property  contraband  in  its  own  terri- 

• 

[r.  Calhoun  several  tunes  repeats  the 
jtion,  "  where  is  this  absolute  power  of 

North  to  exclude  the  South  to  be 
d  ?"  To  which  we  reply  again,  no- 
re,  and  repeat,  as  before,  that  North 

South  are  not  recognized  powers  in 
government  or  in  the  nation.  Again, 
etrgues  on  the  passage  concerning 
les  and  regulations :" 

i|ow,  I  undertake  to  affirm,  and  maintain 
od  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that,  so  far 

conferring  absolute  power  to  govern  the 
ones,  it  confers  no  guvemmental  power 
»ver ;  no,  not  a  particle.  It  refers  exclu- 
f  to  territory  regarded  simply  as  public 
I.  Every  word  relates  to  it  in  that  charac- 
ind  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  it,  considered 
ly  other  character  but  as  property.  Take 
expression  *  dispose  of,'  with  which  it  be- 
,  It  is  easily  understood  what  it  means 
a  applied  to  lands,  and  is  the  proper  and 
xal  expression  regarding  the  territory  in 
character  when  the  object  is  to  confer  the 
t  to  sell  or  make  other  disposition  of  it. 
who  ever  heard  the  expression  applied  to 
rcnment,  and  what  possible  meaning  can  it 
^  when  so  applied  ?  Take  the  next  ex- 
lion,  *  to  make  all  needful  rules  and  regu- 
•■.'  These  regarded  separately  might 
Sd  be  applicable  to  government  in  a  loose 
a;  but  they  are  never  so  applied  in  the 
(itution.  In  every  case  where  they  are 
r  in  it  they  refer  to  property,  to  things, 
ne  procc&s,  such  as  the  rules  of  the  court, 
"  the  House  of  (Congress,  for  the  govern- 
m  of  their  proceedings,  but  never  to  govern- 
^  which  implies  persons*  to  be  governed. 

if  there  should  bo  any  doubt  in  this  case, 
hords  immediately  following,  which  restrict 
'to  making  'rules  and  regulations  respect- 
Khe  territory  and  other  property  of  the 
■d  States,'  must  effectually  expel  it.  They 
fitX  their  meaning  beyond  the  possibility  of 
r:to  territory  regarded  as  property." 

hiB  lands  which  pass  under  the  general 

itf  "  Territories  belonginc"  to  the  Uni- 

te»,"  belonged  originally,  bjr  virtue 


*  See  page  112  (S), 


of  royal  charters,  to  the  independent 
colonies,  or  to  the  powers  of  Europe. 
They  became  the  property  of  the  nation, 
after  the  Revolution,  by  acts  of  cession  on 
the  part  of  Connecticut,  Maryland,  Virgin- 
ia, New  York,  and  other  States,  and  by 
purchase  from  France  and  Spain.  The 
charters  of  the  lands  of  several  of  the 
States  extended  indefinitely  westward,  and 
the  lines  of  these  lands  crossed  each  other, 
so  that  it  had  become  impossible  to  make 
a  fair  adjustment  of  the  separate  claims. 
Those  States  that  possessed  no  territory, 
having  made  common  cause  in  a  war  which 
secured  their  sister  sovereignties  in  quiet 
possession,  thought  it  unjust  that  they 
themselves  should  have  no  share.  The 
controversies  on  this  subject  were  finaUy 
set  at  rest  by  acts  of  cession  on  the  part 
of  several  States,  by  which  their  private 
and  separate  claims  to  property  and  juris- 
diction were  vested  in  the  nation.  New 
York  was  the  first  to  set  the  example  of 
moderation,  and  other  States  followed  it  at 
intervals.  Out  of  the  territory  thus  ac- 
quired by  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
were  formed  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  others,  and  the  territory  west 
of  these.  North  Carolina  ceded  the  ter« 
ritory  that  is  now  the  State  of  Tennessee. 
The  cession  of  her  own  territory  by 
Georgia,  in  1802,  concluded  this  ditficuU 
series  of  transactions,  by  which,  more 
than  by  any  other  acts  of  the  States,  the 
nationality  of  all  was  settled  and  confirmed 
forever. 

While  the  territories  remain  uninhabit- 
ed,  or  are  in  process  of  occupation  by  emi- 
grants, the  people  of  the  United  States, 
us  a  nation,  possess  a  /^ree-fold  interest 
and  right  in  them. 

1.  First,  as  the  imperial  control  over  all 
national  affairs  has  been  acquired  by  the 
act  of  union  or  nationalization,  which  coi>- 
fers  upon  the  general  government  the 
powers  enumerated  and  implied  by  the 
Constitution. 

2.  As  particular  States  or  foreign  sove- 
reigns have  ceded  their  chartered  or  le- 
gitimate sovereignty  over  their  several  ter- 
ritories.    By  these  acts  of  cessloiv,  ^  V>D>fc 
powers  of  a  king  or  a  so\eTc\^Tv  ^\."aVfe  cjivct 
Its  territory  were  necessanV^  Xxttivslcrc^ 
to  the   people   or  iiatioti  oi  Oiv^  \3m\* 
States. 

3.    As    o^mert    oi    t\i©    ^^    ^w> 
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as  it  has  oot  become  the  property  of 
individuals,  the  people,  by  their  Con- 
greio,  eiercise  certain  rights,  limited  only 
by  the  common  rules  o?  onoership,  and 
of  purchase  and  sale. 

It  appears  by  this  eiamiDation,  that  the 
authority  of  the  government  of  this  nation 
is  pei-fect,  over  the  territory  which  they 
have  acquired,  wilbin  the  guarantees  of 
the  Coaatilution  ;  for  it  includes  the  three- 
fold  power  of  imperial  control,  of  state 
sovereignty,  and  of  ownership. 

These  three  powers  of  imperial  control, 
of  stale  sovereignty,  and  of  ownership, 
as  they  were  vested  in  the  nation  by  a 
process  of  law,  and  are  made  good  by  the 
principles  that  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all 
governments,  may,  by  the  same  principles, 
be  transferred  to  other  powers  ;  the  prin- 
ciples of  law  and  the  rule  of  talatia  papuU 
presiding  over  such  transactions  in  as  strict, 
though  in  a  nobler  sense,  than  over  those 
of  individuals. 

Thus,  if  the  Conffresa  see  fit  by  treaty 
to  cede  the  imperial  control  over  any  por- 
tion of  their  unoccupied  territory  to  an- 
other republic,  they  can  do  bo  ;  for  as  they 
acquired,  bo  they  mov  dispose  of  the  riwlit. 

Or  if  government"  think  best  to  sell  the 
territory  which  they  have  in  trust  for  the 
nation,  they  can  do  so  without  diminution 
of  their  imperial  and  state  rigliUs. 

And  when  a  certain  portion  of  the  na- 
tional territory  is  settled  by  emigrants,  able 
to  constitute  a  governrn'-nt,  they  can  recog- 
nize in  such  persons,  and  acknowledge  by 
charter  or  by  grant  of  a  constitution,  certain 
rights  cf  franchise  and  jurisdiction  constitu- 
ting a  territorial  government,  wilh  or  with- 
out representation  in  Congress,  and  limited 
in  Buch  a  manner  as  may  seem  best ;  but 
never  wilh  such  conditions  or  limitations 
affixed,  as  shall  violate  rights  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution. 

Finally,  if  il  be  shown  lo  Congress  that 
those  in  whom  they  did  reeosniEo  certain 
rights  by  grunting  thi'm  fnincnine  and  ju- 
risdiction, have  so  organized  their  society 
as  to  be  fully  able  to  protect  the  inherent 
liberty  of  individuals  among  themselves,  to 
maintain  public  and  private  credit,  and  lo 
administer  justice  witVi  therc(\uistte  author- 
itj',  Congressmay  then  cede  Vnfticm\v\l\i!i/ 

(hat  sovereignty  wWc\i*a5totmCT\-^  ti;i*;i\  t^\aMi>^ci(m.ft.tw.^iM,«adhit] 
Itelbe  nation,  and  so  ccmstawVe  {'hcTO,"m\Vft«vriv  ■^TwwiiV- 
■BL«ease  of  llie  word,  a  Stit^.  X^^'^  ^^  *«  ■« 


But  the  peace  of  society,  audi 
and  prosperity  of  citift-ns,  whic 
ments  are  intended  ta  maintain, 
tablished  by  the  sole  power  of  is 
independent  States.  Single  SihI« 
free  or  despotic,  standing  alone, 
in  a  condition  of  perpetual  war, 
ual  alarm. 

For  the  same  reason,  therefo 
is  necessary  for  individuals  to  g« 
form  States,  it  is  necessnry  I 
to  combine  and  form  KuptH 
perfection  of  any  empire,  oi 
government,  is  when  the  sep 
States  or  kingdoms  maintain  t 
ties,  without  detriment  to  the 
tion  under  which  ihey  live, 
free  or  a  despotic  Constiluli 
lives  of  Ihe  great  lawgivers  I 
spent  in  efforts  to  devbc  the  IDi 
systems  of  union,  for  gnnipg  <rf 
ent  states  or  kingdoms. 

So  far,  the  form  of  empin 
state  unions  is  one  and  the  saa 
systems  of  their  government  n 
Of  free.  But  in  their  internal  org 
we  find  them  B&cted  by  nutM 
posile  principles. 

In  monarchical  empires,  as  in  I 
East  under  Justinian,  founded 
upon  force,  all  power  was  suf 
flow  from  the  monarch,  and  his  w 
the  form  of  a  decree,  became  si 
tutcd  the  law. 

The  reason  of  ibis  deri^-aiionis 
to  find  ;  for  in  the  formation  of 
suites  we  observe  that  the  law  of 
lies  at  Ihe  root  of  the  Constituiim 
and  franchises  arc  but  aJlowed. 
be  resumed,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 


In  free  empires,  on  the  contn 
they  are  usually  siyled.  United  P 
Slates,  or  Leagues,  the  rights 
Stale  are  supposed  to  be  inha 
inviolable.  In  our  own  svstem,  1 
with  the  individual,  we  concede  I 
/ens  a  nece.'^sary  and  inherent  libert 
in  other  Loagnesand  Unions,  or  « 
Empires,  an  inherent  and  invioUS 
cignty  and  liberty  has  been  conewi 
separnte  States  or  membere  of  tb 

TW  \TO^rial  system  of  the  P 
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any  power  not  flowing  out  of  the 
cessity  for  preserving  and  main- 
rights  and  liberties  in  all. — 
w,  under  this  system,  restraining 
ty  of  any  person,  is  supposed  to 
sary  to  the  safety  of  all.  Thus, 
shown  that  the  unconstitutional 
of  any  person  endangers  the  lives, 
!S,   and  liberties  of  citizens,  the 

our  system  requires  that  such 
3  not  allowed  his  liberty.  And  if 
7  petition  to  become  a  free  sover- 
nd  it  be  shown,  that  the  petition- 
ot  powerful  or  numerous  enough, 
iently  trained  and  organized,  to 
credit  and  justice,  a  Constitution 
justly  be  granted  them  ;  for  the 
'  the  Union  was  established  for  the 
.nee  of  order  and  liberty,  and  it 
jsign  or  cede  its  power  into  incom- 
ands. 

'hile  the  Declaration  and  the  Con- 
are  founded  on  the  general  idea 
lerent  right  to  liberty  in  every  in- 

and  of  an  inherent  right  to 
ttty  in  every  freely  organized  body 
js,  living  under  a  regular  form  of 
cessity,  and  the  nature  of  things 
ity  for  maintaining  liberty  and 
I  the  whole,  and  the  imperfect  na- 
lan,  which  often  disables  him  from 
d  enjoying  liis  equal  and  inherent 
s  man — require  that  great  caution 
jrve  be  used,  in  recognizing  these 
hts ;  and  that  in  no  case  they  be 
I  in  practice,  until  their  reality  and 
y  appears  in  fact ;  for  by  acknowl- 
ights  merely  ideal,  we  do  but  force 
and  destroy  that  necessary  order 
dation  by  which  society  is  main- 

rritory,  therefore,  can  be  made  a 
nty  until  it  be  proved  capable,  and 
tanding  all  demonstration  of  inhe- 
its,  no  liberties  can  be  conceded ; 
«d,  the  inherent  rights  of  all  are 
Dsidered,  and  the  greater  necessity 
shes  the  less,  according  to  a  maxim 
,  et  iiberiaSf  Populi  supremn  lex. 
her,  therefore,  the  Constitution 
or  not  that  the  nation  shall  have 
tver  its  own  territory,  is  a  question 
ordinate  interest.  Such  power  is 
;  in  the  nature  of  all  government, 
this  particuJ/ir  instance,  there  is  no 
poeed  upon  it  by  the  Constitution. 


In  conclusion,  we  are  obliged  distinctlj 
to  disallow  what  Mr.  Calhoun  contends, 
that  the  system  and  spirit  of  this  Govern- 
ment limits  its  power  over  its  territory  in 
the  instance  before  us. 

Mr.  Calhoun  asserts  that  the  North  are 
in  error  in  supposing  that  slave  territory 
will  be  closed  to  the  white  labor  of  the 
South;  that  '* there  is  no  part  of  the 
world  where  agricultural,  mechanical,  and 
other  descriptions  of  labor,  are  more 
respected  than  in  the  South,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  descriptions  of  employ- 
ment— that  of  menial  and  body  servants," 
To  this  we  reply,  that  it  does  not  affect 
the  question.  The  facts  are  that  freemen 
will  not  work  on  farms,  or  any  emplojrment, 
in  company  with  slaves.  And  that  is  the 
reason  why  it  is  necessary  that  territories 
adapted  to  free  labor  be  guarded.  If 
slavery  will  not  naturally  extend  itself 
above  36""  40',  then  the  South  will  be 
no  loser  by  that  exclusion ;  but  as  it 
has  extended  itself  much  farther,  and 
might,  for  aught  that  is  known  to  the  con- 
trary, take  strong  root  in  regions  farther 
north  to  the  ruin  of  territories  unfitted  by 
nature  (like  Kentucky)  for  its  existence, 
it  was  a  measure  of  safeguard  to  propose 
a  line  of  division.  As  this  question  can 
never  be  **  settled,"  but  by  the  greatest 
furbearance  on  both  sides, — and,  as  Mr. 
Calhoun  argues,  that  if  it  be  not  settled 
once  for  all,  ruin  must  ensue ;  let  us  then, 
in  some  equitable  way,  make  a  good  end- 
ing of  the  business,  and  leave  each  side 
to  work  out  its  own  destiny  undisturbed 
by  jealousy  of  the  other. 

Mr.  Calhoun's  next  argument  m  order 
is  derived  from  the  clause  granting  "ex- 
clusive legislation  "  to  Congress  over  the 
dockyards,  arsenals,  <fec.,  and  "  other  pro- 
perty  belonging  to   the  United  States ;" 
which  clause  he  says  does  not  confer  what 
he  calls  "  governmental  powers" — a  new 
phrase,  and  here  used  in  a  peculiar  sense, 
in  fnct,  starting  a  new  distinction  of  powers. 
"  Congress,"  says  the  Constitution,  "  shall 
exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all  c<i$es 
whatsoever,  over  the  District,  &c.,  and  over 
all  places  purchased,  <$ec."     But  says  the 
Senator,  Congress  may  not  exercise  *'^v- 
ernmental  powers"    ovet  '^«L<i^'&  «^  y^ 
chased  or  ceded,    ^ow  ol  VV^  -oo'vct^  • 
government  there  are  tYixee  Yflids,\^\^ 
tive,  cxecutiye,  j\id\c\a\;  0\e^  ax^  "»« 
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The  United  States  possess  not  simply  the 
right  of  ownership  over  them,  but  that  of 
exclusive  dominion  and  sovereignty."  A 
fearful  admission !  but  then  on  a  sudden 
the 'Senator  recovers  his  former  ground, 
and  starts  a  new  distinction.  **  It  may  be 
proper  to  remark,"  says  he,  "  in  this  con- 
nection, that  the  power  of  exclusive 
legislation  conferred  in  these  cases  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  power  of 
absolute  legislation.  Absolute  power  of 
legislation  is  always,  indeed,  exclusive,  but 
it  does  not  follow  that  exclusive  legislation 
is  always  absolute.  Congress  has  exclusive 
power  of  legislation  as  far  as  this  govern- 
ment is  concerned,  and  the  State  legisla- 
tures as  far  as  their  respective  governments 
are  concerned,  but  we  all  know  that  both 
are  subject  to  many  and  important  restric- 
tions and  conditions,  which  the  nature  of 
absolute  power  excludes."  Which  places 
the  governments  of  the  States  and  of  the 
Union  upon  the  same  footing,  as  far  as 
"  absolute"  power  is  concerned  ;  the  idea 
of  absolute  power  being  thus  very  justly 
excluded  from  that  of  republican  govern- 
ment in  any  shape;  but  this  does  not 
touch  the  question  whether  the  nation 
may  not  abolish  slavery  from  its  territory. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  States  have  this 
power  in  their  dominions,  though  they  be 
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posed  this  broken  cliau 
which  he  is  pleased  to  re^ 
stration.  By  an  ordioani 
eration  in  1787,  slavery  vt 
the  territory  ceded  by  V 
dinance,  said  Mr.  Madisoi 
tutional  authority ;  it  8 
only  as  a  landmark  to  ahi 
the  Congress  at  that  tiin< 
a  precedent  for  policy  o 
legal  decbions.  We  re 
the  first  step  in  the  lini 
policy.  By  that  first  si 
excluded  from  the  temp 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Mi 
consin,  and  the  territory  r 
exclusion  was  the  result  c 
a  certain  line  of  policy, 
mise,  says  Mr.  Calhoun, 
the  delioery  of  fugilivt  $i 
against  the  freedom  of  th 
yet  he  somewhat  unguan 
Madison  to  prove  it  valv 
procedure  he  does  the  slav 
injury  in  removing  one  of  t 
marks  of  his  rights.  Tfa 
transaction  does  not  mud 
the  arguments  on  either  aid 
pass  it  over.  He  adds,  for 
South  acquiesced  in  the  oi 
served  it  strictly;  which 
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n  and  non-dftveholdan.  He 
a  daveholder,  and  he  knew 
at  least  in  tenmerate  climates 
1  latitudes,  eoaJd  only  prove  a 
ep  landlords  poor,  as  it  does 
h  banks  of  the  Ohio.  TUs 
iras  carried,  says  Mr.  Calhoon, 
St  muted  vote  of  the  North 

South.  By  it  a  line  was 
mting  the  northern  and  south- 
BS.  ''The  South/'  he  adds, 
{{▼en  her  sanction  to  it"  The 

by  the  non-slareholders  as  an 
•  self-proteetion ;  and  oould 
tUemen  understand  how  neces- 

the  emigrant  to  be  removed 
l^hborhood  of  a  rich  and  aiis- 
uiter,  to  enable  him  to  carry 

I  his  honest  but  humble  in- 
inally,  by  humili^,  to  rise  into 
B,  wedth,  and  refinement,  the 
r  their  nature  at  least,  if  not 
of  it,  would  be  moved  with  a 
d ;  and  however  jealous  they 
heir  own  rights  and  privil^g^es, 

man  will  dare  disturb  them 
EflON  stands,  they  would  not 
tious  a  grasp,  clutch  at  o^  the 
f  o,  indeed ;  not  at  all  the  ter- 

Bt  the  ordinance,  therefore,  and 
)mise,  and  can  say  that  our 
ire  is,  that  the  present  difficul- 
ely  met  as  were  those  which 
lose  measures. 

for  the  measures  of  compro- 
Mr.  Calhoun  laments  that  they 
assed.  Mr.  Jefferson's  letter, 
notes,  contains  no  argument, 
esses  a  very  just  fear.  Why 
quote  it,  it  b  difficult  to  guess, 
t  condemn  the  compromise, 
b  admits  it  to  be  an  uncertain, 
and  temporary  expedient,  a 
live,  it  offers  no  other.  It 
rd  to  slavery,  "  there  b  not  a 
rth  who  would  sacrifice  more 
Id  to  relieve  us  from  this  heavy 

II  any  practicable  way.  The 
bis  property,  (for  so  it  b  mb- 
I  a  bagatelle  which  would  not 
Beond  thought,  if,  m  thb  way, 
emancipation  and  expatriation 
•oted  ;  and  gradually,  and  with 
Bi^  I  think  it  oaght  be.  But  as 
V  tiie  w<df  by  the  ears,  and  can 


neither  hold  bimaorht  Urn  ga  JiMiMii 
in  the  one  scale,  and  edf^pminratiQa  ki 
the  other."  Then  folkm  the  nmnK^ 
that  the  diffusion  of  slavea  over  %  grstjer 
territory  will  better  their  conditioe  and 
hsfltcn  flieir  emaneipatioB.  He  jnatiCaa 
Mr.  Holmaa  t^  voting  for  the  nrnnprnwiiBn 
rather  thaa  frir  the  total  ezchisioii  oi  ahh 
very  from  the  territory^  and  reeommmrfi 
that  eveiy  means  be  taken  tD  aDay  Ae 
jealousy  citho  South,  of  the  jnterfensoee  W 
Congresam  their dcmiestioaffiuEa*  HewMa 
his  country  against  stirring  up  aagrr 
sions  upon  tins  terrible  ^ne8tioii»  and 
diets  ruin  from  ita  aptalimi.* 
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*Mr.  Holinet.  ofliaiaey  stidl  Mr.  Otllioim,  faag  a 
member  of  (bit  body,  who  voted  for  the  memmnt  ad* 
dreated  a  letter  loHr.  Jefiertoa,  ioelemf  a  ooof  itf 
hU  •peech  on  the  occ— ioii.  ItdiewoatsaMNWtr 
from  Dim  which  oofht  to  be  trewored  op  is  die  heart 
of  evety  mia  who  loves  the  eoaDtijr  sad  its  insiiia 
ions,  it  b  brief.  I  wiU  tend  it  to  the  atemougr  40 
be  read.  The  time  of  the  Senate  enaaot  ht  bolter 
oeeopied  than  m  Uatentof  to  it  ,.. 

JbMmHahm.        Momicbxo^  Avaiall^MBL 

I  thank  yoo,  dear  lir,  for  the  eof^  yon  havrheais 
ao  kind  aa  to  aend  m^  of  the  leuer  to  yonr  eoaalita- 
enta  on  the  Miaaoori  qoeaiion.    It  ia  a  porfiMSt  jnsifr* 
ficatioo  to  them.    I  had  for  a  lonf  time  eeniM  ta 
read  newraapera.  or  pay  any  atteation  te  poblie  m* 
fiiir»,  conndeot  iney  were  in  good  handa,  and  eon- 
tent  to  be  a  pasteoger  io  oar  bark  to  the  ahore  llrom 
which  I  am  not  distent     Bat  thii  momentooa  ooea- 
tion,  like  a  fire-bell  io  the  night,  awakened  and  fill- 
ed me  with  terror.    I  eonaidered  it  at  ooeo  aa  the 
kneil  of  the  Union.    It  ia  haahed,  indeed,  for  the 
moment.    Bat  thia  ia  a  reprieve  only,,  not  a^fina^ 
aenience.    A  geographical  line,  coinciding  with  a 
marked  principle^  moral  and  political,  once  eoncei- 
ved  and  held  up  to  the  angry  paaaiooa  of  men,  vrill 
never  be  obliterated  t  and  every  new  irritation  wi4 
mark  it  deeper  and  deeper;    I  can  aay,  with  eoa^ 
aciona  trath«  that  there  ia  not  a  man  on^  earth  who 
wonld  aaeriftce  more  than  I  woald  to  relieve  na  firon 
thia  heavy  leproaeh,  in  any  pneiieabk  way.    Tho 
eeaaion  or  that  kind  of  property,  ffor  ao  it  iaBua» 
named)  ia  a  ba||;atelle  which  wooid  not  coat  ma  a 
aecood  thought,  if  in  that  way  a  general  emancipn* 
tion  and  expatnadion  conld  be  effected  i  and  gradnal- 
ly,  aod  with  doe  aaerifices,  I  think  it  might  oe.  Bft 
we  have  the  wolf  by  the  eara,  and  we  can  neither  hold 
him  nor  aafely  let  nim  go.   Joatice  ia  in  one  aenlOt 
aod  arlf-preservalion  in  the  other.  Of  one  thing  I  am 
certain,  that  aa  the  paaaage  of  alaveafrom  one  Slate 
to  another  would  not  make  a  alave  of  a  aingle  hii- 
man  being  who  would  not  be  ao  without  it.  ao  their 
difiiiaion  over  a  greater  aurface  would  make  them 
individually  happier,  and  proportionally  facilitate 
the  accompliahment  of  their  emancipation,  by  di- 
viding the  burden  on  a  greater  number  of  ooadtjn- 
tora.    An  abstinence,  too,  from  thia  act  of  power, 
would  remove  the  jealousy  excited  by  the  underta- 
king of  Congreaa  to  regulate  the  condition  of  the 
different  deacripiiona  of  men  compoaing  a  State* 
Thia  cenainly  tathe  exclusive  right  of  evet^  %yfc^ 
which  nothing  in  the  coniu\.nx\o^  >Ei«AXaSasa.  wia 
fhem,  and  given  to  the  OeuetaX  Owwcwn^nj^I 
Could  Congreaa,  Cot  exam^e*  iiai  xXiaX  «*  ^^S?vS 
men  of  ConaeouculnYia!i\be  ^Te«iiM«  w«»^ 
■hall  not  cmignoft  laxo  taf  «Aiffttto>*A 
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it  is,  perhaps,  iinnecessary  to  argue  fur- 
ther.    If  the  point  be  proved  for  the  ter- 

,  litory  that  Conaress  has  not  this  power, 
much  more  is  it  proved  for  States ;  and 
States  have  then  no  longer  that  power 
which  they  claim  of  excluding  and  freeing 
slaves,  within  their  own  limits.  If  Congress 
and  the  several  states  have  not  this  power, 
it  follows  that  all  laws,  ordinances,  and 
compromises,  whatsoever,  against  slavery, 
in   all  the  States  and  in  all  the  territo- 

;  ries,  are  null  and  void.  To  what  follows, 
all  that  we  need  offer,  therefore,  is  simply 

j       a  denial. 

"  I  have  now  concluded  the  discussion,  so 
far  as  it  relates  to  the  power,  and  have,  I  trust, 
establiKhed  beyond  controversy,  that  llie  terri- 
tories are  free  and  open  to  all  of  the  citizens  of 
t  the  United  States,  and  that  there  is  no  power, 
under  any  aspect  the  subject  can  be  viewed  in, 
by  which  the  citizens  of  the  South  can  be  ex- 


I  regret  that  I  am  now  to  die  ia  the  belief  that 
the  08eie»  sacrifice  of  themselves  by  the  cenera- 
tloD  of  1776,  to  acquire  self-government  andhappi- 
neas,  to  their  country,  is  to  be  thrown  away  by  ine 
unwise  and  unworthy  pafrsions  of  their  son?,  and 
that  my  only  consolation  is  to  be  thnt  I  live  not  to 
weep  over  it.  If  tliey  would  but  dispassionately 
weigh  the  blessinss  they  will  throw  away  against 
an  MD«tract  principle,  more  likelv  to  be  enecfed  by 
union  than  by  scission,  they  would  pause  before  ihey 
would  perpetrate  this  act  of  suicide  on  themselves, 
and  of  treason  against  the  hopes  of  the  world.  To 
yourself,  as  the  faithful  advocate  of  the  Union,  I 
tender  the  offcrins  of  mv  hi<'h  pst««fm  and  resi>»'ci. 


all  citizens  alike  ?  To  thi 
before,  that  if  there  be  a  : 
ship  in  the  thirty  States, 
number  of  them,  may  de 
of  the  property.  But  we 
the  States,  as  such,  have 
or  title  to  the  territories  : 
Nation  as  a  whole.  If  th 
is  to  be  established,  it  mi: 
tives  of  Public  Economy, 
cordance  with,  or  by  argi 
from,  the  doctrines  of  exi 
the  North  or  South.  ^^Vi 
huiTy  on  the  inevitable  cri 
ments  of  ours.  We  wis 
minds  of  all  men  may  be  1 
issue. 

The  bill  containing  cla' 
tect  the  citizens  of  Oregon 
and  throw  the  whole  resp 
other  territories  upon  the 
has  once  passed  the  Sens 
sage  is  predicted  through 
the  Court  decide  that  slav 
in  the  territories,  how  will 
And  if  the  contrary,  the 
North  feel  ?  Was  not  thi 
all,  only  a  shifting  of  th 
upon  shoulders  less  able  U 
if  the  Supreme  Court  is  to 
decision  of  political  ques 
future  Presidents  extend  si 
and  so  fill  the  bench  as  to 
ions  on  such  questions  no  Ic 
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WITH   AN   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   DIVINA   COMMEDIA 


Gennany,  which  may  be  called  the 
ort  and  world-market  of  the  litera- 
3f  all  ages  and  nations,  Dante  has 
made,  smce  the  commencement  of 
entury,  a  subject  of  serious  study, 
F  that  be  not  too  strong  an  expres- 
f  enthusiastic  veneration.  Schelling, 
hilosopher,  and  the  two  Schlegeis, 
3called  attention  to  him.  Thereupon 
ed  a  mass  of  translations  and  expo- 
.  of  the  Di\Tna  Commedia,  the  most 
sful  among  which  were  those  of 
tgiesser^  StreckfusSy  PhilaUthes, 
e  John,  brother  to  the  reigning  King 
Kony,  and  heir  to  the  throne,)  Ko- 
and  GrauL  Almost  every  aspect  of 
ronderful  poem,  poetical,  historical, 
ophical,  and  theological,  has  had 
thrown  upon  it  with  more  or  less 
8,  in  larger  works  and  in  treatises, 
ways  in  such  a  way  that  much  was 

engage  the  attention  and  study  of 

scholars. 

he  small  compass  allowed  to  us  by 
oils  of  this  article,  we  must  content 
ves  with  endeavoring  to  present,  in 

J,  A  GENERAL  IDEA  OF  THE  DiVINE 
lY,  AND  WITU  IT  THE  KEY  TO  ITS 
R   UNDERSTANDING    IN    DETAIL. 

will  offer,  first,  a  few  remarks  on 
fe  and  age  of  the  poet,  as  some 
ftdge  of  these  is  necessary  to  an  un- 
ndmg  of  his  work. 
i/c,  or  properly  speaking,  Duranie, 
S  enduring,  was  descended  from  the 
t,  noble,  and  venerable  family  of 
eri  in  Florence,  where  he  was  bom 
J,  1265,  during  the  pontificate  of 
nt  IV.,  a  few  years  before  the  down- 

the  illustrious  imperial  family  of 
[ohenstauffen.  He  prosecuted  his 
I  in   the   Latin   classics,  especially 

the  Aristotelian  philosophy,    and 
bolastic  theology  of  his  age,  Urst  in 
are  aty,  and  afterwards  in  Bologna, 
and  Paris,  with  such  energy  and 
a  jro,  u.  HEW  bmiuxs. 


spirit  as  to  make  this  foreign  material  his 
own  inmost  property,  and  to  work  out  of 
these  single  elements  of  culture  an  inde- 
pendent organic  world-view. 

In  his  wanderings  through  the  halls  of 
science  and  art,  he  was  accompanied  by 
the  ffenius  of  a  pure  ideal  love,  that  exer- 
cised  a  moulding  inBuence  on  his  whole 
character  and  literary  activity.  It  was 
when  in  his  ninth  year,  that  he  saw  for  the 
first  time,  on  a  festive  May-day,  under  a 
laurel  tree,  Beatrice,  a  Florentine  maid  of 
the  middle  rank  of  life,  of  wonderful 
beauty  and  attraction.  The  impression 
made  upon  him  opened  to  his  imagination 
for  the  first  time  the  rich  fountain  of  po- 
etry, and  determined  the  whole  character 
of  his  life.  The  chaste  and  deeply  earnest 
character  of  his  works,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  his  co temporaries,* 
compels  us  to  believe  that  this  mysterious 
relation  was  throughout  of  the  purest  and 
noblest  kind.  Dante  himself  has  de- 
scribed it  in  his  Vita  Nuova,  in  a  tender, 
deep,  and  moving  manner. 

Beatrice  was  not  destined  to  be  the  com- 
panion of  his  life.  They  continued  separate 
from  each  other,  though  united  in  spirit  by 
the  bonds  of  a  Platonic  love.  But  seldom 
was  he  so  fortunate  as  to  enjoy  her  smiling 
salutations,  and  as  early  as  the  year  1290 
she  was,  to  his  deepest  sorrow,  torn  from 
his  view  by  an  early  death.  Still,  though 
lost  to  him  as  far  as  her  earthly  form  was 
concerned,  her  enrapturing  image  rose 
again  in  his  poetic  imagination,  transfigured, 
as  the  symbol  of  Divine  Wisdom  and  Love, 
or  as  Theology,  and  accompanied  him  in 
his  Divina  Commedia   through  the  holy 


•  As,  for  example,  that  of  Melchiore  Stefatv^i  Cc^- 
pi,  who  says  of  Danie,  Wowt\m«ivve  n\%%«  \  ktv^  >\vvl\ 
of  SebaBtiano  EagubinuA.  viV\o  c«\\ft  Vvvtcv  \ti\«\  \vw- 
mana    ingenia   DalnrBs   do\\V>\i^   coix\iftc.%^\«xcv   * 
oinoium  moium  hab\v\bus  iwuX^iiveifv.    TVv«  \^v 
testimooy  of  Boccaccio  \n  Y^iiVwa.  ^v"V>a»\»»vo ' 
contrary,  \%  of  ao  %ccouqU 
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public  career,  and  yet  more  the  years  of 
his  banishment,  were  full  of  troubles  and 
storms.  The  trivial  every-day  world  would 
on  this  account  call  him  unfortunate  ;  for 
it  has  not  even  the  most  distant  conception 
of  the  secret  and  purely  spiritual  enjoy- 
ments of  a  deep-thinking  genius,  wearing 
out  his  life  upon  the  highest  and  noblest 
themes,  who  is  raised  equally  far  above  for- 
tune and  misfortime  in  the  common  sense 
of  the  terms. 

The  Florentine  republic  was  in  that  pe- 
riod torn  by  the  severest  party  dissensions 
between  the  Cerohi,  or  White,  (Bianchi,) 
and  the  Donati,  or  Black,  ^Neri.)  By  far 
the  larger  portion  of  the  city  belonged  to 
the  Guelph  party ;  but  the  Ghibclline 
families  united  with  the  Bianchi,  and  these 
two  parties  now  mirrored  forth  again  the 
contests  of  the  Ghibcllincs  and  Guelphs, 
a  contest  that  continued  itself  throughout 
that  whole  period.  By  means  of  his 
talents  Dante  forced  himself,  in  his  twen- 
ty-fifth year,  up  to  one  of  the  highest 
honors  in  the  magistracy  of  Florence,  to 
the  office  of  Prior,  and  was  sent  on  several 
embassies  to  the  courts  of  Naples  and 
Bome.  But  the  hatred  of  his  enemies 
soon  accomplished  his  fall.  He  joined 
himself  to  the  party  of  the  Ghibellines, 
and  interceded  for  them  with  Pope  Boni- 
face YIII.,  but  without  success.  The  op- 
posite  party   prevailed.      Led   by   blind 


nnumg  resi,  oui  m  me  i 
plation  of  Eternity,  and 
and  poetic  representatioi 
Commedia.  This  was  cc 
as  early  as  the  year  13< 
after  his  banishment,*  ] 
sorrows  was  gradually  co 

*'  Poesie  ist  tiefes  Schme 
Und  est  kommt  daa  iLcl 
Einzi^  aus  dem  Menscl 
Daa  em  schweres  Leid 

Dante  says  himself,  (i 
"  Truly  I  have  been  a  n 
and  without  rudder,  dri 
different  ports  and  shores 
that  springs  out  of  dolorc 
hence  have  I  appeared  vi 
many,  who,  perhaps,  by 
port,  had  conceived  of  m 
pression,  and  in  whose  sig 
my  person  become  thus 
unworthy  opinion  create< 
which  I  did  or  which  I  h 
seems  to  have  spent  mo 
of  his  banishment  in  Ron 
dua,  and  Verona.  He  i 
time  in  Paris  also,  where  h 
in  the  deepest  theological  f 
a  brilliant  disputation.  Tl 
expedition  of  Henry  VII.  i 
recalled  him  to  his  fatherli 
from  him  the  overthrow 
and  exhorted  him,  in  a  le 

r>T»mln\'     onnr*r«»fi4^     r»'»0'»ot»»-. 
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Dante  now  retired  to  Ravenna,  whither 
he  caused  also  his  children  to  be  brought. 
His  daughter  Beatrice  retired  to  a  con- 
vent. According  to  a  notice,  which  is  not, 
however,  sufficiently  authenticated,  he 
himself  became  a  monk  of  the  Franciscan 
order.  In  this  city,  and  in  the  neighbor- 
ing monasteries,  he  completed  his  ^reat 
poem,  and  died  on  the  day  of  the  Holy 
Croiss,  the  14th  September,  1321.  The 
honor  which  his  fellow-citizens  denied  to 
him  while  lining,  was  now  shown  to  him 
by  strangers,  when  dead.  His  patron, 
Guido  Novello  da  Polenta,  the  Lord  of 
Ravenna,  caused  his  corpse  to  be  carried 
to  the  chief  church  by  the  most  respected 
citizens  of  the  city,  and  to  be  interred  in  a 
marble  coffin  in  the  church  of  the  Minor- 
ites. Only  lately  (1830)  has  Florence 
compensated  the  injustice  done  to  the 
^eatest  of  her  sons,  by  erecting  to  his 
memory  in  the  church  of  Santa  Crocc,  the 
pantheon  of  Italian  geniuses,  a  costly  mon- 
ument, between  those  of  Michael  Angelo 
Kftd  Alficri,  with  the  inscription  :  Onorate 
V  altissimo  poeta,  (Honor  the  most  exalted 
of  poets.) 

Dante  was  of  middle  stature,  somewhat 
bent  in  later  years,  yet  full  of  dignity  in 
his  general  appearance.  His  countenance, 
which  has  been  preserved  for  the  future 
world,  by  his  friend  the  celebrated  painter 
Oiotto,  is  very  characteristic :  a  noble  po- 
etical brow,  a  bold  aquiline  nose,  a  proudly 
prominent  lower  lip  ;  conveying  the  expres- 
non  of  nobleness  and  earnestness,  and  of  a 
contemplative  and  commanding  disposition. 

£ne  reads  Eternity  enstamped  upon  these 
atures,  and  does  not  wonder  that  the 
women  of  Verona  pointed  at  him,  with 
ihe  words :  Eccovi  V  uom  oh*  c  stato  all* 
inferno !  (}3ehold  the  mcon  that  has  been  in 
Bell !)     He  was  of  a  melancholy  tempera- 
IDent.  He  lived  buried  in  profound  thought, 
Bnd   brooded  over  the  past.     Hence  he 
appeared   tiresome  to  spiritless  and  com- 
inon- place  minds.     Prince  Cangrande  of 
Verona  once  asked  him,    why  he  could 
tiot  entertain  his  court  so  well  as  a  certain 
fcuffoon,   who  happened   to   be   present. 
VWijite  replied,  with  sarcastic  pride  :  Perche 
scuno  ama  il  suo  simile,  (because  every 
d  loves  his  Hke.)     His  works,  more  espe- 
Uy  his  Divina  Commedia,  exhibit  a  rare 
ion  of  the   philosopher  and  the  poet, 
mce  Raphael,   with  genial  graap,  baa 


placed  him  in  his  Disputa  on  the  Holy  Sa- 
crament, between  Thomas  Aquinas  and 
Duns  Scotus,  and  in  his  Parnassus,  between 
Yirffil  and  Homer. 

The  age  of  Dante  presents  to  us  the 
transition  of  the  middle  ages  from  the 
time  of  their  highest  glory  over  into  the 
period  which  led  the  way  to  the  refor- 
mation. That  wonderful  structure,  the 
Romano- German  Catholicism,  had  become 
complete  in  the  thirteenth  century.  The 
papacy  reached  its  consummation  in  the 
person  of  Innocent  III.,  and  then  waved 
Its  bishop's  crosier  over  all  the  lands  and 
nations  of  Europe.  Opposite  to  this  stood 
the  Germano-Roman  empire  as  the  great- 
est secular  power,  which  was  most  vigor- 
ously upheld  by  the  Hohenstauffen,  and 
which,  after  repeated  attempts  at  emanci- 
pation, w^as  again  compelled  to  lay  down 
its  crown  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  The 
scholastic,  by  which  we  mean  the  church 
theology  of  the  age,  as  resting  upon  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy  and  Catholic  tra- 
dition, had  found  in  Thomas  Aquinas  its 
most  genial  and  profound  representative  ; 
and  had  sought  to  show  that  its  doctrines 
were  the  absolute  truth,  even  to  th« 
smallest  particulars.  At  the  side  of  this, 
in  the  way  of  supplement,  stood  the  sys- 
tem of  the  Mystics;  in  which,  with  ths 
neglect  of  dialectic  thought  and  disputa- 
tion, it  was  attempted  to  enter  into  com- 
munion with  the  original  fountain  of  hfe, 
by  a  bold  act  of  direct  consciousness  and 
love-inspired  feeling;  according  to  the 
maxim  of  Bernard  of  Clairvaux :  Tantum 
Deus  cognoscitur,  quantum  diligitur. 
Monkery  had  also  reached  its  highest  point, 
in  the  formation  of  those  colossal  monas- 
tic orders,  the  Franciscans,  Dominicans, 
(fee,  which  surrounded  the  moral  life  oif 
the  nations  as  with  a  net,  and  introduced 
the  practical  ideas  of  Catholicism  into  the 
poorest  huts.  In  the  same  century  were 
erected  the  most  celebrated  of  those  Goth- 
ic domes,  which  by  a  wonderful  and  pro- 
found symbolism  represented  the  reconcil- 
iation of  heaven  and  earth,  and  formed  an 
image  of  the  hierarchy  iteelf. 

Finally,  the  greatest  crusades  were  now 
accomplished,  in   which   whole   hosts   of 
soldiers,  peasants,  princes,  aivd  yc^'aXwe*  <A 
the  Occident,  \\ad,  at  \\ie  comitv^tA  ol  >\vi 
successor  of  Peter,  \clt  vWvt  Voxsv^^,  Wc 
lies,    imdes,    pro^perty,  «dA.  ^o^awasstf: 
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J  themselves  to  the  greatest  sacri- 
tnd  difficulties,  not  for  the  sake  of 
worldly  advantage,  but  to  be  enabled  to 
wfop,  at  the  grave  of  their  Redeemer, 
tears  of  repentance  and  gratitude,  and  to 
rescue  it  from  the  profajie  hands  of  the 
en«mie»  of  Cbristianity. 

Think  as  one  may  of  this  age.  no  im- 
partial historian  vill  venture  to  deny,  that 
it  bears  the  character  of  ^gnntic  power 
and  boldness,  a  devotion  to  the  objective 
interests  of  the  cburcb  almost  without 
parallel  in  history,  ruling  as  it  did  all  the 
relations  of  life  at  the  time.  And  such  a 
wealth  of  romantic  poetry  lay  in  all  these 
events,  that  one  would  have  been  aston- 
ished, had  Providence  not  taken  care  to 
provide  a  master-hand  to  embody  them  in 
a  worthy  manner,  in  indelible  lineaments 
for  all  ages,  "  The  owl  of  Minerva,"  says 
a  deep  thinker,  with  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion of  philosophy  to  life,  which  she  rep- 
resents, "  commences  her  flight  with  the 
first  blush  of  dawn."  The  Ijre  of  Apollo, 
we  may  add,  sounds  mellowest  and  clearest 
in  the  cool  evening.  So  the  singer  of  me- 
diaeval CathoUcism  made  his  appearance, 
not  in  the  moment  of  its  hwhest  bloom 
and  power,  but  when  the  mssolotion  of 
the  gigantic  edifice  was  visibly  approach- 
ing, an'il  was  filling  the  fri.'nd  of  the  Past 
with  deep  sadness,  but  at  the  same  lime 
calling  him  to  gaze,  full  of  hope,  into  a 
betler  Future.  As  the  setting  sun  casts 
his  loveliest  and  softest  glance  yet  once 
more  upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  or 
into  the  mirror  of  the  ocean,  to  make  bis 
departure  more  heavily  felt,  and  to  waken 
more  lively  desii-e  for  his  return,  so  the 
philosophy,  theology,  and  religion  of  the 
middle  ages,  were  reflected  yet  once  more 
bi.-fore  their  departure,  in  a  poem  fully 
worthy  of  its  high  subject. 

We  have  thus  designated  the  historical 
stand-point  from  which  we  must  proceed, 
if  wc  would  reach  a  proper  understanding 
of  the  Divine  Comedy.  It  is  the  swan- 
song  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  with 
it,  of  mediaeval  Catholicism  in  the  fullness 
of  its  world-power.*     All  the  great  ideas 
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of  that  time,  whose  vibrntion  was  slfll  (dl 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  collected  them- 
selves in  this  wonderful  work,  l*(  rwnrf 
their  poeUeal  consecration,  and  to  rrpre- 
sent  a  picture  of  human  life  under  the 
character  of  Eternity,  A  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  that  age,  especially  of  the  scho- 
lastic theology  and  philosophy,  is  hant 
indispensably  necessary  for  the  full  utin- 
standing  of  Dante.  One  may  call  himllrt 
poetical  Thomas  Aquinas,  -who  was,  so  a 
speak,  the  Christian  Aristotle,  and  tiK 
proper  church  theologian  of  the  Ihirteentl 
century. 

We  have  thought  proper  to  premiw  iho 
much  before  entering  upon  a  coDsidcratHB 
of  the  poem  itself.  We  will  now,  in  tl» 
first  place,  contemplate  its  external  ftn, 
then  seek  (o  gain  a  clear  conception  of  i» 
contfitls  and  object,  and  lastly,  eiamioe  iti 
relation  to  CathoKcitm  ttnd  ProlcHoBtm. 

I.  Dante  himself,  in  accordance  iriti 
the  somewhat  strange  phraseology  of  lit 
lime,  termed  his  poem  a.  comedy,*  pinly 
on  account  of  its  contents,  commenciajt  v 
it  does  in  a  sad  strain,  with  tlic  cootcS' 
plation  of  Hell,  and  ending  joyfuOy  nft 
Fara^se ;  partly  also  on  aceount  of  k 
form,  because  it  is  written  in  the  comiw 
language  of  the  counlrv.  (locuti<j  vuliruii) 
Its  additional  name,  ''The  Divine, '  1» 
been  added  hy  an  admiring  posterity,  ito 
with  reference  both  to  its  form  and  (i«- 
tents.  It  is  difficuil  to  decide  to  »W 
class  of  poetiy  it  properly  belongs,  f* 
lenhanz]  regards  it  as  an  allegorical  jw* 
Generally,  however,  it  is  considered  ai  te- 
longing  to  epic  poetry.  Holder  e»Ib  it  i 
didactic  epos.t  The  materials  art  w 
tainly  not  drawn  from  tlie  subjeclirr  W 
ings  as  in  lyric  poetrj-,  but  are  obJMbt 
and  historical.  But  on  the  other  bM 
this  epic  matter  is  not  merely  a  angle  ^ 
or  a  series  of  evenU,  but  the'  whole  w«* 
history,  so  to  speak;  and  then  again,itt 
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of  Ihe  idea  Ihroiuth  the  uBinnr,  ■>■■*{ 
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erely  poetically  related  and  described, 
r  example,  in  the  Iliad  of  Homer  or 
irusalemme  Libcrata  of  Tasso,  or  the 
do  Furioso  of  Ariosto,  but  serves 
where  as  a  foundation  only  for  philo- 
^1  and  theological  ideas,  which  are 

under  the  form  of  profound  allego- 
id  at  the  same  time  are  difficult  to  be 
stood.  It  is  perhaps  best  then  to 
it  an  allegorical,  philosophical  epos 
rid  and  church  history. 
3  whole  poem  consists  of  three  parts 
11,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise,  (Inferno, 
Jtorioj  and  Paradiso.)  Each  of  these 
consists  again  of  nine  subdivisions  and 
-three  songs  or  cantos.  Hell,  howev- 
prefaced  by  a  canto  as  a  general  intro- 
)n  to  the  whole,  so  that  the  poem 
its  altogether  of  one  hundred  cantos 
4,230  versos.  The  system  of  versifi- 
I  chosen  by  Dante  for  the  expression 
thoughts  was  the  Terza  Rima,  which 
ines  the  character  of  earnestness  and 
nity  with  that  of  gracefulness  and 
a1  fullness,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
)  contents  of  the  poem.  Each  terza 
is  composed  of  thirty-three  syllables, 
^where  then  we  meet  with  the  num- 
iree.  It  is  the  symbolic  number  of 
ity.  The  whole  Paradise  is  full  of 
raise  of  the  Triune.  The  superscrip- 
:)f  Hell,  consisting  of  three  verses, 
X)  iii.  1-9,)  reminds  us  already  of 
rith  fearful  earnestness,  and  the  whole 

closes  in  the  33d  Canto  of  Paradise, 
seeing  him  fiice  to  face.  Even  with 
3tle  everything  consists  of  beginning, 
le,  and  end.  According  to  Thomas 
las  and  Dante,  this  fundamental  idea 
iristianity  pervades  the  whole  consti- 
i  of  the  world.  The  name  of  the  Holy 
y  is  written  upon  creation  and 
jed  upon  eternity.  Our  poet  even  re- 
nts Satan  with  three  faces,  as  the  terri- 
ititype  of  the  Triune  God.  The  fact 
he  whole  consists  of  one  hundred  songs 
jference  to  the  perfection  of  the  work, 
I  the  poet  would  wish  to  have  con- 
id  complete  in  itself,  as  a  true  picture 
py  of  the  harmonious  universe.  The 
ler  ten  is  the  symbol  of  perfection — 
ro  perfetto,  as  Dante  himself  desig- 

it  in  his  Vita  Nuova — and  its  square, 
andred,  (numero  perfettissimo,)  de- 
bea  absolute  perfection  or  completion, 
pw  bow  strictly  be  made  it  bis  object 


to  reach  an  even  measure,  or  to  make  use 
of  a  certain  economy  in  the  form,  we  may 
mention  the  circumstance  that  each  of  the 
three  parts  closes  with  the  word  "  stelle/' 
or  stars  ;  for  these  are,  according  to  him, 
the  blessed  abodes  of  peace,  whither  his 
view  is  ever  directed,  and  to  which  he 
would  also  gladly  draw  with  him  his  read- 
ers. It  is  with  still  deeper  meaning  that 
he  always  makes  the  name  of  Christ  to 
rhyme  only  with  itself,  using  it  of  course 
for  this  purpose  three  times*  in  every 
case.  The  reason  of  this  cannot  be  that 
the  Italian  language  affords  no  rhymes  to 
the  word  Chnsto.  Such  are  numerous, 
as  acquisto,  misto,  visto,  &c.  It  is  his  in- 
tention rather  to  indicate  the  matchless- 
ness  ana  singleness  of  this  name,  which  is 
exalted  above  all  names,  and  beside  which 
there  is  no  name  given  whereby  men  can 
saved.  It  is  remarkable  also  that  Christ 
does  not  come  forward  at  all  in  Hell  under 
this  name,  (for  the  damned  cannot  endure 
it,)  but  is  onlv  distantly  indicated.f  The 
language  of  the  poem  is  everywhere  made 
to  correspond  with  the  character  of  the 
thoughts  :  in  Hell  it  is  awfully  earnest ; 
in  Purgatory  affectingly  pensive  ;  in  Para- 
dise transportingly  charming  ;  always  full 
of  images,  and  graphic,  powerful,  and  me- 
lodious, simple  and  noble,  chaste  and 
worthy  of  the  subject,  solemn  and  eleva- 
ted. Dante  was  the  creator  of  Italian 
poetry,  as  Boccaccio  of  Italian  prose. 

II.  This  interesting  form  now  is  but  the 
body  of  still  more  interesting  contents — the 
silver  shell  of  a  golden  fruit. 

The  poet  chose  the  highest  and  most 
comprehensive  theme  for  his  poem,  even 
eternity  itself  with  its  three  domains.  He 
exhibits  to  us  the  world  as  it  exists  there, 
with  its  doin^  and  sufferings ;  the  bad 
damned  by  Divine  Justice,  the  good  made 
happy  by  Divine  Love.  In  the  full  con- 
sciousness of  his  poetical  power,  he  ven- 
tures to  assign  his  cotemporaries,  and  the 
mighty  dead  of  past  centuries,  according 
to  their  moral  worth,  a  place  in  one  of  the 
three  divisions  in  which,  according  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  men  must  take  up  their 
abode  hereafter,  and  thus  undertakes  to 

•  For  ex.  Par%d\»o  xW.  \QVA'5i'i»  V»  %  x\x.  VA 
106,108;   xxxu.^,85>ST.  .. 

t  Inferno  \v.  63, 6i,  un  po%aftu\e  covx  ii»^^  ^>'^ 
toria  iDCoronnlo ;  xuiW .  Wi,  ^>x>?  \xom  ctv^  ^<^^ 
e  visse  senia  peooa%  ^  ^ 


aurvey  the  course  of  the  great  judgment  of 
the  world.  In  doin^  thi«  he  does  not  per- 
mit himself  to  be  influeaced  by  any  sub- 
jective feelings  or  personal  connderaUons. 
but  by  his  conception  of  Divine  Justice 
alone.  Thus,  with  incorruptible  ecrenty,  ii 
the  fifth  Canto  of  the  Inferno,  he  assigns  a 
place  in  Hell  to  the  beautiful  Franeesca  of 
Rimini,  vho  had  been  guilty  of  adultery 
with  her  brother-in-law,  Paolo  Malatesta, 
although  he  was  under  great  obligations  to 
ht^r*  friends,  and  especially  her  nephew,  in 
whose  house  he  breathed  his  last.  Reso- 
lute belief  had  not  yet  come  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  idea  of  uncharitable 
bigotry. 

In  the  CAse  of  an  ordinary  mind,  the 
mere  thought  of  such  an  undertaking  would 
have  been  considered  ridiculous  impudence. 
In  a  spirit  like  that  of  Dante,  it  is  the  evi- 
dence of  a  great  and  noble  boldness  of  ge- 
nius. The  successful  execution  of  the  idea 
proves  that  Dante  had  an  internal  call  to 
such  n  work,  that  he  acted  under  a  com- 
mission from  the  spirit  of  history  and  the 
Church.  In  this  great  picture  we  meet 
with  the  moat  distinguished  personages 
that  flourished  before  and  during  the  time 
sfDmlP  fimous  either  for  thur  ii  ea  or 
til  ir  iirtuts  and  ttlio  were  tiiua  a  blcis 
in,'  ur  a  curse  to  humanilj  He  kads  ua 
iTi  sutLtssnnhy  poets  and  leamtd  men 
h(  rii  •-  and  Lonqueror^  pnnce'j  and  l.ing'. 
m  iik-i  md  pncsts,  prelates  and  popts  aa 
In  =11  nniij  statues  of  brass ,  illummea 
ihi  ni  I  \  thi,  glance  of  his  fancy  and  the 
i  iLtnni  rf  the  Church  exhibits  to  ua  the 
irrtitraibk  rtsult  of  their  hfe  upon  earth 
lis  the  just  doom  of  God  ;  and  Stls  us  with 
horror  in  view  of  the  sins  and  punishments 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Hell,  with  tender  sym- 
prilhy  for  the  penitent  in  Purgatory,  and 
witli  iin  earnest  ttnd  holy  longinjr  for  the 
Miss  of  the  pure  and  blessed  in  Paradise. 
Wi'  may  say  indeed  that  a  grander  theme 
npv(/r  entered  into  the  imagination  of  a 
po(!t.  But  it  well  suited  the  character  of 
Lis  jige,  which,  in  all  its  strivings,  aimed  at 
the  infinite.  As  little  able  as  our  age 
would  be  to  create  the  conception  of  a 
dome  like  that  of  Cologne,  or  a  cathedral 
likt:  that  of  Straaburg,  so  little  could  it  give 
^ircli  to  a  "  Divina  Comvneim." 
I  Let  us  follow  tbe  dann^  ^\. 


tarry  longest  m  Hell,  beoutse  Uin  part  oT 
the  poem  has  gcnenUly  been  eooadmd 
the  best- 
He  commenced  his  jounvey  ia  the  jm 

1300,  al  ibe  dawn  of  »  new  ceatory,  ii 
the  middle  of  his  life,*  that  is,  to  hia  t^- 
ty-fi/lh  year ;  for  in  P^m  tc.  10,  tk  a- 
tent  of  hamao  hfe  ia  said  to  be  threMMR 
years  and  ten.  The  day  w*a  Good  PridiT, 
the  day  of  the  death  of  obt  Lonl.t  Tw> 
days  be  spent  in  Hell,  prwcbcly  u  loagB 
Christ  remained  in  spirit  io  the  turn 
world,  according  to  Tliomas  Aqaiaa.1,  «fc» 
for  ih'n  purpose  combined  the  1«d  pa- 
sages,  Luke  xiiii.  43  and  1  Pet.  iii.  !». 
He  needs  one  day  to  pass  from  Bell  l» 
Purgatory.  On  Easter  morning  he 
rises  to  the  light,  in  four  days  of  1 
ascends  the  mount^n  of  Purgatorf.  ' 
flies  through  Paradise  in  one  day.  1 
duration  of  the  whole  jonmev  then  is  (Mi  I 
days,  which  Dante,  by  a  signiflcant  firti*  I 
has  distributed  into  the  week  of  our  Laid*!  | 
passion  and  resurrection. 

The  poet  transports    ua    first    inla 
gloomy  forest,  which   is  to  reprttf  ni  0)  I 
human  heart  as  lyin^  in  sin  aaa  emr.  td  | 
at  the  same  time  the  condition  of  the  v 
in  the  age  of  Dante.      Wtlh   the  J;i«r 
day  he  reaches  its  end,  and   seets  noir 
ascend  a  mountain  illumined  by  the  na  ( 
the  symbol  of  divine  revelation,  but  imA  1 1 
for  he  is  confronted  and  driven  bud  ly  / 
three  animals,  a  deceitful  leopard.ahsi^t/''  _ 
ty  lion,  and  a  ravenous  wolfj    Tb««/V-... 
intended  to  represent  three  sins,  •hidi.fc/*' . 
sides   being   actualized    in   every  IibmiIK{.  ^ 
heart,  were  also  prominently  dispbj*'!/    -..,^ 
the   chief  powers  of  that  age;  aiaA  P    ,( 
Cunning,  which  had  its  seat  tflen  esfOt  f^  ■ 
ly  in  Florence,  Violence,  which  w*  I* 
threatening  the  Church  from  the  di™^ 
of  France,  from  Philip  IV..  and  AwJ  I'    - 
which  had  its  seat  in  Rome,  in  ite™'  1^  "i 
lyminded  and  domineering  pop«,  *«*■  r 
Boniface  VIII.     According  to  tbis.'Wfc 
legory  has  not  only  amoral  but «^'*|I 
torical  sense. §     Just  as  the  po«t  ia 

•  Inf.  i   _ 

t  iDf.  tii.  113.    Thi 
Dfihi^diusofir 

b;?  SaTUUgiaiT, . 

DiviDn  Comrnedim,  Vol.  L  p,  Iviii. 

\\y>>*i'Aes!i  he  had  ia  raiod  btn  t» 
'   '   -    -  ^      '      -^Vwfe 


,  »>^  * 


racy  whiuh,  in  spirVl  and  \tt  a.  '''^'^\<^^>'^*  \ ■';^;;\ft;'m"x\iwVi^ta*s.* 
le  through  the  otbet  ■woiVd.    "*«  '"^X    s^iwmVwos^^, fouii^ 
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iming  back  again  into  the  gloomy  forest, 
le  singer  of  the  ^neid,  sent  by  Beatrice, 
iddenTy  appears  to  him,  predicts,  under 
le  form  of  a  grayhound,  a  reformer  in  the 
hurch,  and  invites  him  to  make  a  jour- 
ij  through  Eternity  in  his  company.  He 
mself  would  attend  him  through  Hell 
id  Purgatory,  in  order  to  view  in  the  first 
.e  terrible  consequences  of  sin,  and  in  the 
cond  the  voluntary  sufferings  of  those 
bo  desired  to  escape  the  wrath  of  God 
.d  to  be  saved.  Through  Paradise  he 
ould  be  conducted  by  a  worthier  spirit, 
satrice  herself. 

Dante  determines  to  undertake  the  jour- 
j,  under  the  guidance  of  his  honored 
later  Virgil.  Passing  through  a  portal, 
cr  which  the  meaning  of  Hell  and  the 
om  of  its  inhabitants  is  inscribed  in  fear- 
lly  sublime  characters,  they  reach  the 
main  of  Hell  itself.  This,  according  to 
inte,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  earth, 
this  respect  he  followed  the  view  of 
i^usdnc,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  the  pre- 
iling  conceptions  of  his  Church,  which 
dbably  arose  from  taking  in  its  literal 
186  the  article  of  the  Apostolic  Creed, 
Bcendit  ad  inferos.  Besides,  he  could 
t  well  devise  any  other  locality  for  Hell, 
ice  he  held  the  Ptolemaic  view  of  the 
arid,  that  the  earth  formed  the  centre  of 
le  universe,  and  that  all  the  bodies  by 
hich  it  was  surrounded  belonged  to  one 
P  the  different  heavenly  regions.  In  like 
inner  he  gives  Purgatory  and  Paradise 
lo  a  definite?  localitv,  as  we  shall  sec 
reafter.  Tliis  is  plainly  in  much  better 
iordancc  with  the  nature  of  poetry, 
ich  should  always  give  us  concrete 
•^s,  than  the  method  chosen  by  Milton, 
►  removes  his  spiritual  scenes  into  an 
^fined  and  abstract  infinitude,  in  which 
^ricy  speedily  tires,  like  a  bird  on  the 
*^*   that,  wearied  by  his  flight,  finds  no 


'Pi  ritual  sense  of  Iiis  poem,  and  divides  this 
^Sain  into  an  allegorical  one.  (in  a  narrower 
J^t  the  term,)  wliich  has  reierence  to  Faith, 
**  pne,  which  has  reference  lo  Love  or  Chris- 
^^*ion.  and  an  anagogical  one,  which  has  re- 
7*   to  Hope. 

Jltora  getta  refert,  quid  credas^  allegoria 
*'^>'QiIi8,  quid  aai$t  ^uid  npereSf  aaagogia. 
(See  his  letter  to  Cangrande.) 

»    V*^t  that  the  poem  is  intended  to  convey  ao 

'different  meanings  makes  it  diflicuh  to  be 

TJood,  and  injures  ii*  simplicity  and  nafurai- 

kmIj'  ''  '"  'ccordaace  with  the  spirit  of  that 
■•*«  eapeciaJly  its  theology. 


resting  place  for  his  feet.  Hence,  with  all 
the  undeniable  sublimity,  the  tiresomeness 
also  of  the  poetry  of  Milton  and  Klop- 
stock,  whom  few  even  of  their  most  enthu- 
siastic admirerssucceed  in  reading  through ; 
while  Dante  keeps  the  fancy  constantly 
enchained  in  a  lively  interest  by  the  fixed 
and  clearly  defined  outline  of  his  figures. 

The  shape  of  Hell  is  that  of  a  vast  fun- 
nel, constantly  narrowing,  its  apex  stand- 
ing exactly  in  the  central  point  of  the 
earth.  The  inside  of  this  funnel,  or  invert- 
ed cone,  consists  of  different  circular  ter- 
races, which,  with  the  increasing  depth, 
also  grow  narrower  and  narrower.  These 
terraces  are  occupied  by  sinners,  according 
to  the  grade  of  their  wickedness;  the 
lowest  place  of  all,  the  apex  of  the  funnel, 
being  assigned  to  the  Denl.  Tliis  form  of 
Hell  corresponds  with  the  nature  aud  pro- 
gress of  sin,  which  consists  in  ever  nar- 
rowing and  contracting  selfishness.  As 
the  number  of  slight  and  ordinary  sinners 
is  larger  than  that  of  great  transgressors, 
the  upper  circles  are  broader  and  more 
densely  crowded.  It  is  also  very  expres- 
sive, that  over  these  regions  of  Hell  there 
reigns  a  constant  darkness,*  growing 
denser  with  the  depth.  Still,  a  faint  gleam 
of  light  overspreads  the  gloomy  terraces  ; 
and  the  lower  portions  are  illumined  by  the 
unquenchable  fire,f  but  only  to  increase 
the  horror  of  the  damned,  by  rendering 
their  misery  mutually  visible.  Thomas 
Aquinas  also  permits  the  inhabitants  of 
Hell  to  see  their  misery  sub  quadam  umbro- 
sitate.J 

In  consequence  of  the  deep  meaning  of 
the  number  three,  reaching  as  it  does  even 
to  the  lower  world,  Dante  divides  Hell 
into  three  regions,  each  one  comprising 
three  of  the  before -mentioned  circular  ter- 
races, so  that  it  consists  on  the  whole  of 
nine  circles  ;  to  which  must  be  added 
also  a  preliminary  circle,  the  vestibule  of 
Hell.     The  different  regions  are  separated 

♦  See  Matt.  viii.  12. 

t  Comp.  Mark  ix.  44,  Matt.  iii.  12. 

^Milton  too  sin^s: 
A  dungeon  horrible,  on  all  Bides  round, 
As  one  great  furnace,  flanrd  ;  yet  from  those  flames 
No  liehi,  but  rather  darkness  visible, 
Sery'd  onlv  to  discover  siehis  of  woe. 
Regions  of  sorrow,  doleful  shades,  where  v^^'c^ 
And  real  can  never  dweU,\\ove  iv«\e\  ^ivivcv^t^ 
That  comes  to  a\\,  bul  lor  lure  vjXvVvomX.  «tv^ 
Still  urges,  and  u  fiery  de\u%e»^eA 
Wiih  ever-burnins  Bu\pVvvir  >M\cow*>irrv« A . 

Par.  tosr,BooV.  \.  n. ^\-  ^v  ^•i* 
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from  one  another  by  the  windings  of  a. 
large  stream,  which  flaws  in  drcles  throogb 
Hell.  Of  these  circular  windings  there 
arc  four.  The  first,  separating  the  fore- 
court from  Heli  properly  so  called,  is  the 
joyless  Acheron,  the  second  the  marshy 
Styx,  the  third  the  burning  Phlcgethon. 
and  the  fourth  the  cold  Cocytus.  The 
stream  ends  at  last  in  an  icy  lake,  in  the 
centre  of  which  sits  the  Devi].  This  \t 
probably  intended  to  represent  the  stream 
of  Belial,  mentioned  in  2  Sam.  xiii.  6,  as 
encompassing  the  dead  in  Hell.  It  rises, 
according  to  Dante,  in  the  island  of  Crete, 
from  (he  conRuence  of  all  the  tears  which 
the  human  race  has  ever  wept  in  conse- 
quence of  Bin,  and  will  yet  weep  during 
the  different  ages  of  its  existence,  which 
increase  in  wickedness,  and  find  thdr  re- 
presentatives in  these  four  streams. 

In  the  division  of  the  sins  our  poet  fol- 
lows Aristotle,  who  divides  the  bad  into 
three  classes,  namely,  incontinence,  (nxfci- 
rfict.)  wickedness,  (naxln,)  and  violence  or 
beastly  wildness,  {i'Tipir-m)*  But,  in  ac- 
cordance with  bis  Christian  stand-point, 
Dante  differs  from  Aristotle  in  that  be 
places  wickeduew,  or  as  he  tenna  it|  cna- 
ning,  (froda,)  lowest  ra  the  scale.  The  first 
kind  of  sin,  that  of  ineonlinencp,  is  human  ; 
the  second,  violence,  'la  bestial  ;  the  third, 
cunning,  is  demoniacal.  Each  of  these 
genera  comprises  again  a  number  of  dis- 
tinct species.  Under  incontinence,  for  ex- 
ample, he  ranks  licentiousness,  avarice, 
prodigahty,  wrath,  Ac. ;  under  violence  he 
includes  murder,  bhispherfh",  Ac, ;  under 
curming  especially  the  different  forms  of 

Tlie  punishments  of  the  damned  arc, 
according  to  Dante,  not  only  spiritual  but 
bodily  also.  The  spiritual  punishments 
consist  chiefly  in  an  impotent  hatred  to- 
wards God,  in  envying  the  happy  condi- 
tion of  the  blessed,  in  dissensions  among 
themselves,  and  ifi  a,  continual  lust  for  sin 
■witliout  the  power  or  prospect  of  satisfy- 
ing it.  This  everlasting  torment  also  ex- 
presses itself  externally,  and  Dante  loves 
most  to  tarry  in  describing  these  bodily 
punishments.  In  doing  this,  he  follow.s  in 
general  the  principle  laid  down  in  Wisdom 
.Ti,  17,  "Wherewithal  &  man  sinneth.  by 


the  same  also  shall  be  be  pumshed."  A 
similar  thought  was  nippoeed  to  be  im- 
plied in  the  assertion  of  our  Lord  :  "  With 
what  measure  ye  mete  it  ahall  be  measured 
to  you  again."  Mark  iv,  24  ;  Luke  vL  3S. 
Sin  itself,  in  the  other  world,  is  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin.  Sinners  Bee  from  the  pun- 
ishment but  de^rc  the  sio  ;  the  desirt  is 
present,  but  its  salisfactioD  unatuunahle; 
the  desire  itself  has  become  a  tormeo^ 
sting.  This  general  idea  of  the  close  con- 
nection between  sin  and  the  form  of  iS 
punishment  is,  however,  carried  out,  not  o 
a  pedantic  and  literal,  but  in  a  very  fi« 
and  manifold  way.  The  lazy,  for  exampk, 
roll  themselves  about  in  mire  ;  the  licai- 
tiousara  driven  to  and  fro  by  astorm-wind; 
the  irascible  smite  each  otber  in  the  mudiJj 
Styx  ;  the  Archbishop  Ruggieri,  who  n|iM 
earth  had  denied  food  to  Count  Ugohw 
is  doomed  to  have  ht&  head  cbew^  eOr 
stanlly  by  him  in  Hell. 

Our  limited  lime  will  not  permit  n>  K 
tarry  separately  in  the  different  cirdoi  ^ 
Hell.  Dante  has  here  brought  logtUwi 
variegated  mass  of  pictures  from  all  *gi 
and  ranks.  Poets,  learned  men.  phtlw- 
phen,  taeroM,  tninces,  emperon,  awA 
priests,  cardinals,  and  popes — in  short.' 
that  truth  and  history,  poetry  and  mvtlielf 
gy,  have  been  able  to  afford  of  dislini^W 
sins  and  vices,  he  causes  to  pass  before  ■• 
living,  speaking,  and  suffering ;  until  o»0- 
come  with  fear  and  horror,  we  feel  cmi^ 
led  to  bow  ourselves  in  deep  reverence  b«to 
the  judgment-scat  of  that  just  God,  B 
whom  every  sin  is  an  abomination.  Tbcrt* 
opened  here  to  the  careful  reader 
held  of  the  most  interesting  bisUnad 
psychological,  metaphysical,  tbeolom 
and  edifying  observaUons.  Wc  shall  )* 
able  only,  by  the  way  of  example,  tO' 
lemplatc  the  beginning  and  the  N^  ■ 
Hell,  the  hghtest  and  the  heaviest  anl*' 
fore  passing  over  to  Purgatory. 

in  froat  of  Hell  properly  so  calW. « 
its  vestibule  or  outer  court,  Danlt  "J 
ohsraeleristically  places  the  iodi6«* 
those  lukewarm,  bonorless  souls  who  ta 
no  desire  for  the  good  and  no  coant!»: 
the  bad,  who  live  rather  like  the  im»^ 
and  slaiTsh  vegetable  and  animal  »«'*^ 
and  on  this  account  are  rejected  >&*  ' 
. 'ftea,'<eT.  and  Hell.  As  companioat^^'^f 
\  i;\mv4'Cnwa>Ivvte*^Ti^gJia,T!^  in  the  p^l 
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"  Cacciarli  il  M,  per  doq  ewer  men  belli, 
Ki  lo  profondo  inferno  li  riceve 
Che  alonna  gloria,  i  rei  Kvrebber  di  elli.'^ 

The  biblical  foundation  of  this  represen- 
tation rests  upon  Rev.  iii.  15,  16:  "Iwould 
thou  wert  cold  or  hot.  So  then  because 
thou  art  lukewarm,  and  neither  cold  nor 
hot,  I  will  spue  thee  out  of  my  mouth." 
The  names  of  these  contemptible  braiga 
hare  been  lost ;  they  are  never  spoken  of. 
Hence  Vir^t  exclaims  to  Dante, 

"  Non  TsgioQun  di  lor,  ms  guards  e  psssa  !"i 

He  recognizes  but  one  shade,  that  of  ooe 
of  his  cotemporaries,  who  from  fear  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  led  astray  into  the 
"  great  refusal,"  (il  gran  rifinto.)  Com- 
mentators have  generally  understood  this 
to  refer  to  Pope  Celestme  V.,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  government  of  the  Church, 
&Dd  took  no  interest  in  it,  and  who  was 
hence  easily  persuaded  by  his  cunning 
successor,  Boniface  VIII.,  to  abdicate  the 
papal  power  only  a  few  months  after  his 
election  in  the  year  1204,  and  to  retire 
again  to  his  quiet  monkish  life.  If  this  In- 
terpretation be  correct,  Dante  comes  here  in 
direct  collision  with  his  Church,  which  has 
enrolled  Cclestine  among  its  saints. 

The  poet,  in  company  with  Vir^l,  passes 
rapidly  by  these  miserable  beings  torment- 
ed by  flies  and  w;i.sps,  their  truest  ropre- 
•entiilivcs.  He  is  llicn,  in  sleep,  safely 
transported  across  Acheron  by  a  ditine 
aniraclc;  and  a  boundlesscry  of  woe,  sound- 
ing up  from  the  d(;cp  abyss,  announces  to 
^m  that  now  he  is  indeed  in  Hell.  The  first 
eircio,  which  he  describes  in  the  fourth  song, 
im  Limbus,  the  abode,  according  to  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Romish  Church,  of  unbaptJzed 
children  and  of  heathen,  and  hence  of  Vir^ 
.^o.  Here  the  fathers  too  of  the  old  cove- 
Bant  originally  abode,  but  were  released  and 
zaisud  to  blessedness  by  Christ,  when  he 
j^eacended  in  triumpli  into  Hell,  i.  c.  into 
jthis  limbus  patrum,  between  his  death  and 
niB  resurrection.  Aiqong  these,  Dante 
prawB  attention  to  those  (v,  55  ff.)  who 
Bepresent  the  different  stages  of  develop- 


tataio  ;  lbs  deep  He\l  rpjrcU  ihfoi,  rlu  mlEhl  Ihe 
Wans  of  ibt  wicked  bwcII  with  pctde."    laf.  jit. 

f  "  We  win  aol  ^eak  cf  them ;  look  oafy,  sad 


ment  in  the  hope  of  the  Messianic  salTation, 
namely,  Adam,  Abel,  Enoch,  Moses,  Abra- 
ham, Jacob,  (together  with  Rachel  and  bis 
children,)  and  lastly  David.  These  became 
the  first  partakers  of  the  everlasting,  salva- 
tion, but  only  after  the  completion  of  the 
atonement. 

In  the  first  circle  we  do  not  yet  meet  with 
sin  property  so  called  and  fully  developed, 
for  this  can  only  be  perfectly  unfolded  in 
opposition  to  the  positive  and  written  law 
of  God,  and  against  the  preached  and 
known  grace  of  Christianity.  These  ore 
yet  in  the  natural  state  of  man  as  affected 
by  original  sin,  but  at  the  same  time  en- 
dowed also  with  a  certain  natum!  virtuous- 
ness,  and  are  such  as  have  not  yet  come 
into  any  contact  with  the  Church.  Thdr 
condition  hence  is  only  that  of  negative 
punishment,  the  being  deprived  of  seeing 
God,  (pteiia  dnmni,)  the  absence  of  bless- 
edness, and  an  indefinite  longing  for  it. 
The  poet  first  meets  with  a  forest-like 
crowd  of  unbnplizcd  children  and  undistin- 
guished heathen.  Dut  he  soon  perceives 
in  the  distance  those  of  the  licathen  world 
who  were  "rich  in  honor,"  the  heroes  of 
natural  virtue.  A  glimmer  of  light  beams 
around  them,  but  it  is  only  the  reflection 
of  their  own  glorj-,  this  highest  aim  of  the 
heathen  acconling  to  the  maxim  of  Cicero : 
"  Optimus  (]uis<jue  maxime  gloria  ducitur." 
So  also  in  the  other  world  honor  is  still 
the  element  in  which  they  live,  and  hence 
they  are  constantly  complimenting  one  an- 
other, enjoying  themselves  in  the  remem- 
brance of  their  glorious  deeds.  Hence 
their  countenances  also  bear  the  stamp  of 
a  lofty  self- feeling,  and  a  stoical  indiffer- 
ence, which  is  neither  joy  nor  sorrow.  He 
first  sees  the  shades  of  the  four  poets,  Ho- 
mer, Horace,  Ovid,  and  Lucnn.  So  soon 
as  these  perceive  Virgil  again,  they  bow 
themselves  reverently  before  this  their  col- 
league and  exclaim : 

"  Onorate  I'  altissiroo  poets  V 
After  a  short  conversation  they  also  receive 
Dante  into  their  midst  as  the  sisth  of  the 
tuneful  band.  Next  in  order  they  reach 
the  heroes  and  sages  of  antiquity,  who  re- 
main forever  upon  an  open  and  verdant 
oasb,  the  reflection  of  Elysiu.ni'. 

"  With  akivi  at\4  wAemn  a-je*. 
And  great  authorilj  in  t.\w\t  coanVftwi.nMt, 
Wboipeak  but  seldom  williBQft.,v\eMMi^"»»" 
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aoes  not  mention  mm  oy  name,  oecause 
the  whole  world  is  supposed  to  know  him. 
He  merely  designates  him  as  ''  the  master 
of  those  who  know,"  to  whom  all  pay  the 
tribute  of  admiration  and  reverence.  Near- 
est to  him  stand  Socrates  and  Plato,  and 
then  in  proper  gradation  the  other  world- 
sages  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The  series 
ends  with  Averrois,  the  Arabian  expound- 
er of  Aristotle. 

From  this  region  of  noble  heathen,  Dante 
with  his  companion  now  descends  to  ever 
deeper  and  heavier  sins  and  severer  pun- 
ishments, until  he  reaches  the  middle  point 
of  the  earth,  the  seat  of  the  absolute  bad. 
In  the  lowest  circle  sit  the  traitors.  He 
divides  these  into  such  as  betrayed  their 
blood-relations,  those  who  were  traitors  to 
their  father-land,  to  confidants,  and  to 
benefactors.  Tlie  first  of  these  divisions  is 
hence  called  Caina,  from  Cain,  the  mur- 
derer of  his  brother  ;  the  second  Antenora, 
from  Antenor,  the  betrayer  of  his  Trojan 
father-land  ;  the  third  Ptolemaea,  (Tole- 
mea,)  either  from  Ptolemy  the  Egyptian 
king,  who  betrayed  Pompcy  when  fleeing 
to  him  for  protection,  or  more  probably 
from  Ptolemy  who  betrayed  Simon  and  his 
son  at  a  feast,  (1  Mace.  xvi.  15-17  ;)  and 
lastly  Judecca,  from  Judas  Iscariot.  Here 
are  found  Cassius  and  Brutus,  the  murder- 

Pm  of  r!flRRn.r   ihpt  hofrnx'or*i  nf  fhoW  finmnn 


lentiai  oreatn  oi  seaucuon 
of  the  world. 

In  the  presence  of  such 
ster  even  Virgil  become-s  fa 
and  bearing  his  prot<*ge,  s 
shaggy,  icy  sides  of  the  m( 
in  the  end  must  be  of  servi 
whence  passing  through  a 
cend  to  the  opposite  side  of 
come  forth  to  see  the  stars 

In  attempting^to  present 
Purgatory  and  Paradise  of 
be  brief. 

Purgatory  Dante  conceiv 
spherical  mountain  on  the 
sphere,  which  according  to  t 
of  Providence,  was  to  have 
of  the  human  race.  Its  sui 
with  the  Terrestrial  Paradis 
Adam  was  thrust  on  accoui 
g^ession,  forming  thus  the  c 
of  Zion,  the  mountain  of  sa 
inhabited  hemisphere,  and 
same  time  the  threshold  of 
mountains  rise,  in  a  direct  ] 
middle  point  of  Hell.  Chi 
Adam,  has  again  recovered 
upon  Golgotha,  the  Paradi 
sin  of  the  first.  But  the  wa 
now  through  Hell,  i.  e.  thrc 
knowledge  of  sin,  and  throu 

1    p    +V>P  niirifvinrr  mimQ  nf  r 
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rth  to  the  last  moment.  An  angel  es- 
•rts  the  wanderers  over  three  thresholds, 
aich  represent  the  three  stages  of  peni- 
ice,  Tconfessio,  contritio,  and  satisfaction) 
pougn  the  gate  of  repentance,  and,  in  or- 
r  that  he  may  think  of  the  seven  mortal 
s,  cuts  the  letter  P  (peccata)  seven  times 
•on  his  forehead  with  his  sword.  The 
mntain  itself  has  seven  broad  terraces 
t  into  its  sides,  and  on  these  dwell  the 
nitent.  The  different  penances  corre- 
ond  with  the  punishments  of  Hell,  in  in- 
rted  order.  In  Hell  Dante  descended 
m  the  lesser  to  the  greater  transgres- 
Qs  ;  in  Purgatory  he  leads  us  from  the 
^ter  sins  and  penances  upwards  to  those 
less  enormity.  The  sins  for  which  pen- 
36  is  done  here,  are  the  same  which  are 
lished  there;  but  with  this  difference, 
it  we  have  to  do  here  with  contrite,  but 
rre  with  obdurate  souls.     As  in  Hell, 

and  punishment,  so  in  Purgatory,  sin 
L  penance,  stand  in  a  causal  relation 
ixd  one  another ;  but  the  relation  here 
me  of  opposition,  sin  being  destroyed, 
Be  the  will  is  brought  to  break  and  yield, 
iirect  contrariety  to  what  it  was  before, 
e  proud,  who  fill  the  first  and  lowest 
race,  are  compelled  to  totter  under  huge 
nes,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  hu- 
lity.  The  indolent,  in  the  fourth  terrace, 
» compelled  to  be  constantly  and  active- 
walking.  In  the  fifth,  the  avaricious 
I  prodigal,  their  hands  lied  together, 
With  their  faces  in  the  dust,   weeping 

wailing.  In  the  sixth,  gluttons  are 
Lpelled  to  suffer  hunger  and  thirst,  in 
r  of  a  tree  richly  laden  with  fruits,  and 
k  fresh  flowing  fountain,  like  Tantalus, 
1  they  have  learned  moderation.  In 
seventh,  the  licentious  wander  about 
omes,  that  their  sensual  passion  may 
►iir^ed  from  them  by  fire. 
-t  the  entrance  into  every  circle,  the 
al  who  conducts  them  obliterates  one 
^e  P's  upon  the  forehead  of  the  poet, 
fee  same  measure  also  his  ascent  be- 
^8  easier  at  every  terrace.  In  place 
^€  fearful  darkness,  he  is  here  lighted 
^%A  way  by  the  three  stars  of  the  theo- 
a*il  virtues,  Faith,  Love  and  Hope.  In 
^  of  the  heart-rending  lamentations  of 
damned,  he  hears  here  the  ever  sweet- 
bunding  tones  of  the  hymns  of  saira- 
•  as  sung"  hy  the  souls  which  are  long- 
^g&nng  towards  Pumdise,  and  step  by 


step  approach  nearer  to  its  confines. 
Whenever  a  soul  has  completed  its  purifi- 
cation, a  trembling  of  the  whole  mountain 
announces  its  entrance  into  Heaven.*  Hav- 
ing reached  the  Terrestrial  Paradise,  on 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  Dante  sees  in 
a  great  vision,  the  Church  triumphant,  un- 
der the  image  of  a  triumphal  car  drawn 
by  a  griffon,  representing  Christ.  Beatrice 
now  descends  from  Heaven,  and  appears 
to  him  in  the  car,  and  takes  the  place  of 
Virgil,  who  is  not  permitted  to  tread  the 
courts  of  Heaven,  as  his  conductor.  She 
represents  to  him,  in  strong  language,  his 
errors,  and  exhorts  him  to  bathe  in  the 
brook  Lethe,  that  he  may  forget  all  evil 
and  all  past  afi9ictions.  A  second  vision 
displays  to  him  the  corruption  of  the 
Church.  In  this  Beatrice  prophecies  to  him 
its  restoration,  and  causes  him  to  drink 
conversion  from  the  brook  Eunoe,  where- 
by he  becomes  capable  of  rising  upward 
to  Heaven. 

Lightly  now,  as  upon  the  wings  of  light, 
Dante  flies  upward  through  the  different 
portions  of  the  Celestial    Paradise,  and 
marks  his  progress  only  by  the  higher  glo- 
ry of  his  exalted  companion. f      In    ac- 
cordance with  the  Ptolemaic  system,  he 
places  Paradise  in  the  heavenly   bodies 
known  at  that  time,  and  views  them  as 
transparent   spheres,   rolling  around  the 
earth  with  different  degrees  of  velocity,  so 
that  those  which  are  nearest  move  slow- 
est, while  the  most  distant  revolve  with 
the  greatest  rapidity.      He  reminds  us, 
however,  that  the  Planet-Heaven  indicates 
only  the  different  stages  of  felicity,  and 
that  the  proper  seat  of  blessedness  is  the 
Empyrean. J    Between  the  different  abodes 
and  their  inhabitants,  and  the  grade  of 
their  felicity,  there  is  again  an  intimate  cor- 
respondence.    Paradise  consists  of  three 
chief  regions,  the  Star-Heaven,  the  Crystal 
Heaven,  and  the  Empyrean.  With  tlie  seven 
subdivisions  of  the  first,  it  comprehends 
ten  places  of  abode  for  the  blessed,  where- 
by is  indicated  the  fullness  and  perfection 
of  Paradise.     The  Star-Heaven  consists  of 
the  seven   planets,  and  the   fixed   stars. 
According  to  the  view  and  arrangement  of 
that  age,  the  seven  stars  were  the  follow- 
ing :— -First  the  moon ;  l\i\^  \s  ^t^\.  x^^<^^\ 


♦  Purgat.  xvi.  68  ff. 
fParad.  3wi.7ff. 
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equally  in  all  directions,  and  which  is  the 
clearest  mirror  of  God  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth.  Here  reside  the  most  worthy 
theologians  and  doctors  of  the  Church, 
(comp.  Dan.  zii.  3,  Matt.  viii.  43.)  Thomas 
Aquinas,  Bonaventura,  Francis  of  Assissi, 
instruct  the  poet  in  the  mysteries  of  salva- 
tion, and  the  depth  of  the  Divinity.  Fifth, 
Mars,  the  abode  of  the  blessed  heroes  who 
have  fought  for  the  true  faith.  These 
shine  as  stars,  and  are  arranged  in  the  form 
of  a  bright  cross,  from  the  midst  of  which 
beams  forth  the  form  of  Christ.  Sixth, 
Jupiter,  the  star  of  j  ustice,  (a  Jove  justitia,) 
where  are  found  the  souls  of  just  and 
righteous  princes.  These  are  arranged  so 
as  to  express,  in  the  first  place,  the  words, 
Diligite  justitiam,  qui  judicatis  mundum  ; 
afterwards  in  the  form  of  an  eagle,  as  the 
symbol  of  the  German  empire,  in  which 
Dante  saw  the  concentration  of  secular 
power  according  to  divine  institution.  Sev- 
enth, Saturn,  where  reside  the  pious  her- 
mits and  contemplative  souls,  which  like 
flames  are  constantly  ascending  and  de- 
scending a  ladder.  Dante  reaches  now 
the  fixed-star-heaven.  Here,  in  a  vision, 
he  sees  the  triumph  of  Christ  and  the  Vir- 
gin Mary,  and  is  mstructed  in  the  nature 
of  Faith  by  the  apostle  Peter,  in  the 
nature  of  Hope  by  James,  and  in  the  na- 
ture of  Love  by  John.  This  last  Dante 
explains  to  be  that  which  gives  Heaven  its 
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Shystic,  the  holy  Bernard  c 
stands  by  his  side,  and,  on 
mits  him  one  fearful  gaze 
head.  He  beholds  three 
circumference,  but  of  diffe 
of  these  exhibits  a  hum; 
The  pen  refuses  its  office 
it  were,  electrified  by  a  sud 
he  is  inexpressibly  happy 
plation  of  the  Love  of  the  ' 
lumines  the  sun  and  the  sU 
and  earth  their  motions,  fill 
nity,  and  draws  from  the  eh 
and  angels  an  endless  8od( 
Thus  have  we  attempte 
sketch  of  this  poem,  in  it 
It  is  a  mirror  of  the  unive 
unfathomable  song,"  as  T 
"  encyclopaedic"  in  its  very 
main  well  remarks  in  his  tal 
rature  du  Moyen  Age,  bee 
its  bosom  **  a  complete  histc 
and  poetry  of  its  time."  If 
once  more  at  the  mutua 
separate  parts,  we  shall  be 
profound  truth  of  the  bin 
Schelling,  that  the  first  is 
second  picturesque,  and  tl 
in  accordance  with  the  i 
treated.*  Hell  is  an  im 
sharply  defined  statues,  of 
forms,  fearful  monument 
tice,   illuminated  by  the 
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liat,  we  may  now  ask,  in  the 
e,  is  the  proper  object  of  the  Di- 
imedia?  We  do  not  mean  to 
its  object  or  use,  in  the  common 
he  term.     Poetry,  like  Philoso- 

Religion,  is  no  mere  means  to 
le  object  lying  out  of  itself.  It 
end,  bearing  its  absolute  worth 
nd  hence  to  be  sought  after  for 
sake.  Nor  does  it  aim  at  any 
ractical  use,  but  is  sufficient  in 
.  moves  in  the  ether  of  liberty, 
sely  on  account  of  this  high  po- 
Is  more  than  merely  useful  and 
e  in  the  common  sense.  In  using 
object,  then,  we  mean  something 
y  that  cannot  be  separated  at  all 
poem  itself,  and  is  identical  with 
'  sense.  Dante  himself  makes  it 
in  this :  to  lead  the  living  out  of 
tion  of  misery  into  the  condition 
less.*  He  himself  had,  out  of 
I,  which  he  represents  under  the 
.  dark  forest,  at  the  commence- 
he  poem,  led  by  a  higher  hand, 
igh  the  contemplation  of  eternity 
wrhole  world,  sub  specie  setcmi- 
id  rest  for  the  out-goings  of  his 
)ul,  in  the  peace-giving  garden  of 
he  object  of  his  desire.J  So  far 
e  Comedy  Ls  a  history  of  his  er- 
iiis  deliverance.  On  this  account 
ents  himself  as  in  Hell,  a  partici- 

deeply  interested  spectator;  in 
^  as  a  penitent,  to  whom  the  first 
re  immensely  difficult,  and  from 
art  the  seven  mortal  sins,  like  the 
i  upon  his  forehead,  pass  away 
lually  and  through  actual  pen- 
hen  first  does  he  become  worthy 
ing,  as  a  foretaste,  a  glimpse  of 
sedness,  of  which  he  also  is  once 
3  a  participant.§  But  to  this  sub- 
eaning  of  the  poem,  we  must  add 
bjectivo.  For  in  Dante's  heart 
I  mirrored  forth  the  whole  world, 
his  view,  the  Divine  Comedy  is 


etter  to  Cangrande:  Finis  totius  et  par* 

f,  Faradi&o   especially)   est,  removere 

hac  vita  de  utatu  miseriee  et  perducere 

feiicilatia,  (Epist.  Dantis,  Ed.  Witte,  p. 

nhtc  views  of  the  tendeucy  of  the  poem 

nurefully  refuted  by  Blanc,  in  his  article, 

d«  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's  Encyclopsdia, 

.  64  ff. 

zxiii.  8;  xxvi.  Si, 

xr/V.  7&-78 

tixii.  100;  Farad,  r.  105;  xxx.  1S5, 


also  a  description  of  human  life  in  general' 
in  its  course  from  the  world  towards  Ood> 
from  time  towards  eternity,  from  sin 
towards  holiness,  from  misery  towards 
bliss.*  It  is,  we  may  say,  a  poetical 
"Pilgrim's  Progress  from  thb  world  to 
that  which  is  to  come."  The  way  of  sal- 
vation leads,  for  all,  through  the  knowledge 
of  sin,  (Inferno,)  through  the  pains  of  pen- 
itence, fPurgatorio,)  and  through  the  con- 
templation of  the  mercy  and  glory  of  God 
and  the  salvation  of  his  saints,  fParadiso.) 
On  this  way  towards  saving  knowledge, 
man  is  not  left  to  himself,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  he  has  for  his  guide  history,  or 
tradition  in  its  widest  and  best  sense,  which 
God  himself  uses  as  his  instrument.  This 
leads  us  to  remark  on  the  meaning  of  the 
companions  of  Dante  in  his  journey  to  the 
other  world.  These  are  three :  Virgil, 
Beatrice,  and  Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  Vir- 
gil  is  the  representative  of  human  wisdom 
and  natural  virtue.  The  scholastic  the- 
ology did  not  look  upon  heathenism  as 
altogether  without  truth,  but  as  irradiated 
in  some  measure,  remotely  at  least,  by  the 
beams  of  the  Logos;  and  the  system  of 
Roman  Catholicism,  as  a  whole,  it  is  well 
known,  has  taken  up  into  its  own  life  much 
of  heathenism  itself  even,  under  a  Chris- 
tian form.  In  general,  too,  classical  liter- 
ature still  forms  the  foundation  of  all  higher 
scientific  culture.  Dante  has  interwoven 
into  the  first  part  of  his  poem  manifold 
elements  of  Grecian  and  Roman  mythology, 
which  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  he  did  not 
regard  it  as  purely  error.  Aristotle  was 
generally  regarded  during  the  middle 
ages,  as  the  highest  representative  of  mere- 
ly human  wisdom.  Hence  his  philosophy 
forms  the  foundation  of  the  whole  scho- 
lastic theology.  It  was  usual  to  compare 
him  with  the  morning- dawn,  ushering  in 
the  sun  of  Christianity,  Hence  he  was 
called  the  heathen  John  the  Baptist,f  the 
precursor  Christi  in  naturalibus ;  and  there 
was  no  end  to  the  praises  of  his  acuteness 

*  In  the  letter  of  Dante,  already  quoted,  he  says : 
Est  subjectum  totius  operis  liiteraliter  tantum  ac- 
cepti  status  animarum  post  mortem  simpliciter 
sumptus.  Nam  de  illo  et  circa  ilium  totius  operis 
versatur  procei>sus.  Si  vero  opus  accipiatur  allego- 
rice,  subjectum  est  homo,  proul  m<\«\ido  ^v^wtl^- 
rendo  i>er  arbitrii  WbeiUlem  ^ueuu^b  v^«auvva:OL^v  ^\. 
punienoi  obnox'ius  e&\.  . 

t  Comp.  Inf.  i.  65,  whcT*  jpra*^  det)tTto,T«\WKVix%  ^ 
Vifffil,  may  perhaps  aWude  xo.iVve  ^*  nox  c\^x»»»J 
in  deserto  ;  parate  ^\am  Dotnim.** 
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developed  liis  poetical  talent,  and  could 
hence  will  him  "  sweet  father."!  Further, 
Virgil,  in  the  sixth  book  of  the  ^Eneid,  gives 
a  description  of  the  spiritual  world  as  far 
as  £l3'siuxn,  (which  Dante  regards  as,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  shadowy  picture  of  the 
Terrestrial  Paradise,)  and  comes  even  to  a 
certain  kind  of  Purgatory  .J  Hence  it  was 
also  customary  to  look  upon  this  book  as 
prophetical  of  Christianity.  And  lastly, 
Virgil  was  highly  celebrated  during  the 
middle  ages,  as  the  singer  of  proud, 
heathen  Home,  in  which  Dante  saw  a 
type  of  the  world-dominion  of  the  Chris- 
tian Papacy. 

Virgil,  then,  is  the  representative  here 
of  worldly  wisdom.  He  comes  not  of  his 
own  accord  to  Dante,  but  as  sent  by  Bea- 
trice, who  has  been  incited  thereto  by 
Saint  Lucia,  at  the  desire  of  the  Virgin 
Mary,  the  symbol  of  sympathetic,  prevent- 
ing, and  intercessory  grace.§  This  is 
intended  to  show  that  even  heathen  wis- 
dom sUmds  under  the  guidance  of  a  higher 
influence,  and  is  compelled  to  become  sub- 
servient to  revelation.  He  accompanies 
the  singer  of  the  Divine  Comedy  through 
Hell  and  Purgatory,  for  natural  reason  and 
philosophy  may  brintj  men  to  a  certain 
knowledge  of  themselves  in  the  state  of 
sin,  punishment,  and  penitence.  But  it  is 
plain,  at  the  same  time,  that  Virgil  is  most 
at  home  in  Hell.  Here  he  takes  sure  steps. 
"Ben  so   il  iJinunin,"  sav.s  he:   ("I  kin>\v 


mount  ot  pundcation, 
to  return,  and  the  offi 
now  fulfilled  by  a  highe 
losophy  can  come  only 
revelation ;  God  hinrise' 
blessedness  of  the  soul, 
unable  to  comprehend, 
companies  our  poet  tl 
evidently  the  represent 
(which  rests  upon  Divin 
Christian  Wisdom,  f  S 
this,  and  the  chief  objcc 
is  the  love  of  God,  si 
jectively,  (that  of  God 
men  towards  God,)  Bca 
to  be  its  representative  ; 
as  a  boy  had  already  i 
pure  ethereal  love,  and 
had  his  sense  for  poe 
world  unfolded  itself.J 
lastly,  is  the  represental 
templation,  which  is  re 
by  the  scholastic  theol 
complement.  In  opposil 
tic  Abelard,  who  drew 
into  the  sphere  of  the  difl 
ing,  his  motto  was  :  ''  i 
far  as  he  is  loved."  *] 
of  the  pious  heart,  a< 
stands  even  higher  tl 
Hence  it  is  he  that  le^ 
upon  the  Trinity,  after 
for  it  by  previous  prayer. 
IV.   In    coiu-lusion.   it 
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0  use  him  as  a  weapon  against  Protes- 
tism,  as  though  belonging  exclusively 
the  Roman  Church.  The  ablest  inter- 
iter  of  this  kind  is  the  Frenchman,  Dr. 
inam,  a  jurist,  whose  work  has  also 
jn  translated  into  the  German.*  He 
Ti  goes  so  far  as  to  put  Luther  on  a  par 
h  the  Monk  Dolcino,  whom  Dante  pla- 
in the  eighth  circle  of  Hell,  among  the 
turbers  of  the  peace.f  Some  on  the 
er  hand,  with  a  profound  and  thorough 
>wledge  of  Dante,  have  attempted  to  lay 
im  to  his  work  in  favor  of  the  reforma- 
1,  especially  so  Goschell  and  Graul.^ 
y,  some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  at- 
»ute  to  Dante  a  prophecy  of  Luther, 
je  Veltro,  the  grayhound,  under  the 
ire  of  which  Virgil  predicts  to  our 
it  a  reformer  that  was  soon  to  arise  in 
Church,  has  the  signification  anagram- 
tically  of  L  V  T  E  R  0 ;  and  the  Flor- 
ine  Landino,  in  his  commentary  on  the 
ine  Comedy,  which  appeared  in  1481, 
julates  that  the  birth  of  this  reformer, 
ording  to  the  passage  in  Purgat.  xzx. 
would  take  place  on  the  25th  Nov., 
14,  which  coincided  almost  with  the 
e  of  Luther's  birth,  (10th  Nov.,  1483.) 
B,  to  be  sure,  is  a  mere  conceit,  although 
remarkable  coincidence.  Under  the 
ft  grayhound,  Dante  understands  Can- 
nde  della  Scala,  (can  means  hound,) 
3  afterwards  became  the  chief  of  the 
ibelline  party  in  Italy  ;  and  he  at  that 
3  indulged  in  the  pleasing  hope,  that 
in  connection  with  the  German  Empe- 
might  put  an  end  to  the  pernicious 
alar  dominion  of  Rome. 
!*here  is  no  doubt  but  that  Dante,  in  his 
iamental  religious  views,  belongs,  rad- 


^ante  el  la  Philosophie  Catholique  au  Treizieme 
le.    Par    A.  T.  Ozanarn.  Puris,  1839.     With 
«gree8  on  ihls  point  also,  Arland  de  Montor,  in 
:lulorie  de  Dante  Al.    Paris,  1841. 
■ifer.  xxviii.  55. 

Iruclistiirke  aus  Dante  Ali;^h.*s  Glaubenslehre. 
«  articles  in  Hengstenberg  u  Evangel.  Kirchen- 
.Bg,  1841. 

Che  Divina  Commedia  of  Dante  Aliehieri, 
ftlated  into  the  German,  with  historical  eUicida- 
^  &c.,  by  Charles  Graul,  Leipsig,  1843,  P.  I. 
*  fT.    Gump,  his  article  on  Dante,  in  the  Gen- 

BLef>erlory  for    Theological    Literature  and 
«h  Statistic,  by  Lie.  li-  Heuter,  Berlin,  1845, 

number,  p.  118  if,  and  especially  129  and  190. 
|A/,  in  his  English  translation,  in  three  vols., 
fce  D.  Cornm-  in  rhyme,  London,  183^1840, 
Accompanied  it  with  paraJJei^  and  elacidaiioaa 
ProtetfiAA/  writcnj  But  the  work  we  have  not 


ically,  to  the  Catholic  Church  of  the  mid- 
dle ages,  of  which  ho  may  be  regarded 
as  the  poetical  representative.  Ills  theol- 
ogy, especially  the  eschatology,  apart  from 
the  formal  additions  of  a  poetic  fancy, 
agrees  with  the  scholastic,  whose  object 
was,  as  is  well  known,  to  justify  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  in  its 
whole  compass.  In  accordance  with  this, 
he  sees  in  the  papacy  also  a  divine  institu- 
tion. He  regards  the  Roman  Bishop  as 
the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  the  chief  shep- 
herd of  the  Church.*  But  on  the  other 
hand,  he  is  no  friend  of  the  absolute  power 
of  the  Pope.  He  does  not  regard  him  as 
standmg  above  a  General  Council  of  Bish- 
ops, and  as  being  infallible  separately 
taken.  For  in  the  eleventh  song  of  the 
Inferno  (v.  7-9)  we  meet  with  a  heretical 
Pope,  Anatasius,  of  the  fifth  century,  who, 
as  the  story  goes,  had  denied  the  divine 
nature  of  Christ.f  Besides,  Dante  will 
allow  to  the  Popes  only  the  spiritual  su- 
premacy of  the  Church,  assigning  the  tem- 
poral to  the  German  Emperor.  His  histo- 
rico-philosophical  view  was  this.  In  anti- 
quity, there  were  two  chosen  nations,  a 
spiritual  and  a  secular  one.  The  Jewish 
nation  was  chosen  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
and  its  spiritiuil  head  ;  the  Roman  nation, 
whose  authority  in  secular  matters  even 
Christ  acknowledged,  was  chosen  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  state,  and  its  impcriiil  head. 
Both  branches  of  history  united  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  its  middle  point,  Rome,  but 
under  two  sceptres  :  to  the  Pope  belongs 
the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  church 
and  its  Bishops ;  to  the  German  Roman  Em- 
peror, the  secular  supremacy  of  the  Chris- 
tian States  and  their  princes.J     Hence  he 


♦  Parad.  v.  76  ;  Purg.  xvi.  98  ;  Inf.  xix.,  100, 
103.  However  btrongly  Dante  inveighs  against 
Boniface  VJil.,  (Inf.  xix.  52  ff.,)  he  t!(ill  regards 
his  imprisonment  in  AuHgui,  by  Philip  the  iieauti- 
ful,  as  a  sin  against  Christ. 

t  This  passage  was  made  use  of  as  early  as  the 
time  of  i^lUrmin  in  a  Protectant  work,  which 
had  fur  its  object  to  win  Italy  for  the  evangelical 
faith  through  the  authorit)^  of  its  greatest  iiuet.  It 
bears  the  title,  Avviso  piacevole  data  ulla  bella 
Italia  da  un  nobile  giovane  Francese.  Conip.  Bel- 
larmin*8  Controv.  lib.  IV.  de  Horn.  Poniif.  c.  10. 

i^Comp    Purg.  xvi.,  97-114  ;    127-129;    P^x^^i.. 
vi.  82-90,  91,92;  and  D«LUie*a\-.wu\\vivi\\^\i« 'iiV^- 
narchia,  which  waa  mosl  v^<AA«ife\'^  cvn\\vM><;^\i^- 
tween  the  years  \a\0  aud  \^Vi,Avw\utt»  \\\e  \vkv 
Henry  VII.  was  endcavocvu^  vo  x^^aXott  i^>^\\kX> 
Iin|>erial  authoriiy  m  l\a\v* 
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cause  they  had  been  guilty  of  simony, 
that  is,  of  sellmg  ecclesiastical  offices  for 
money,  (Acts  viii.  \\  thus  bringing  down 
the  heavenly  to  the  level  with  the  earthly. 
On  account  of  this  perversion,  the  simonists 
are  compelled  to  stand  with  their  heads  in 
holes  of  the  earth,  and  their  legs  on  high  ; 
from  their  naked  soles  stream  forth  flames, 
like  tongues  of  fire  ;  intended,  doubtless,  to 
represent  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  given 
to  them  at  their  ordination,  but  which  be- 
came their  curse.g  Dante  reminds  Nich- 
olas, that  Christ  received  no  money  from 
Peter,  when  he  committed  to  him  the 
power  of  the  keys,  and  charged  him 
witli  the  feeding  of  his  lambs.  "Fol- 
low me,"  (John  xvi.  19,)  was  the  only 
condition.  Nor  did  Peter  receive  money 
from  Matthias,  when  he  was  chosen  in 
the  place  of  Judas.|  "  You,  shepherd  !" 
he  proceeds,  **  John  had  in  his  eye  when 
he  beheld  the  woman  sitting  upon  many 
waters,  committing  fornication  with  the 
kings  of  the  earth,  (Rev.  xvii.  1-2.)  You 
differ  from  the  idolator  only  in  this,  that  he 
worships  one,  but  you  a  hundred  idols."*!" 
"  Ah,  Constantine,"  he  exclaims. 


•  Purg.  XXX.  37-8B. 

t  Pnrad.  xxvii.  40-45. 

X  Inf.  vii.  4(»-48.  A  contrast  to  this  is  formed 
by  Po{)e  Hadrian  V'.,  who  became  converted  after 
his  aticension  to  the  pa|)al  chair,  but  was  still 
rrqnir»*cl  l(»  pert'orni  p^nHinre  on  acc«>unl  of  his  for- 


agam  with  tender  intercesso 
insists  with  all  earnestness  U] 
reformation  in  head  and  i 
reference,  not  so  much  inde 
trines  as  the  discipline  and 
Church.  Beatrice  also  sh( 
striking  manner,  the  rejuvei 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  \\  andi 
able,  his  eyes  are  constani 
of  hope,  to  Germany,  from  ' 
ormation  in  fact  came,  althc 
he  thought,  and  not  from  th 
peror  as  he  expected,  but  fr 
lowly  monk. 

Dante  has  thus,  as  is  t fa 
many  great  men,  a  doubh 
which  looks  into  the  past, 
wards  the  future.  He  8tan< 
already  remarked,  on  the 
between  two  periods.  A  1th 
enthusiastic  singer  of  the 
his  is  yet,  at  the  same  tin 
first  voices  on  Roman  Cai 
which  demanded  a  thorou^ 
of  the  Church,  like  that  ca 
great  reformatory  Councils  < 
century.  When  Rome  obstu 
ears  against  these  voices  of  tl 
sixteenth  centuries,  becoming 
and  more  pressing,  the  opp 
ally  took  a  more  anti-Roma 
pistical  character ;  the  issu 
last,  was  the  rise  of  an  indep^ 
into  which  the  best  i>o\vt*rs 
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I  Roman  Church.  Wc  look  upon  the 
c  ages  as  the  fertile  soil  of  the  ref- 
:ion,  upon  Catholicism  asan indispen- 
prercquisit<5  and  preparation  of  Pro- 
Ltlsm.  Dante's  age,  the  particular 
of  his  thinking,  feeling,  poetry,  and 
las  passed  away,  and  can  never  again 
svivcd.  But  we  gaze  back  upon  it, 
on  interest  similar  to  that  with  which 
>ok  upon  our  youth,  which,  although 
forever,  belongs  still  to  the  marrow 
3,  to  the  sum  of  our  existence,  and 
Far  has  an  everlasting  meaning.*  We 
in  the  Divine  Comedy,  under  these 
lated  forms,  many  grains  of  gold, 


is  the  principal  fault  of  Lri^  J/un^'i  book  on 
,  which  has  just  now  come  into  our  hand, 
m  from  the  Italian  poetp,  P.  I.)  that  he 
ea  Dante  not  only  to  tolerate  ail  aorta  of  non- 
but  also  to  send  all  men,  however  wicked 
lives  ,may  have  been,  to  heaven,  like  a  senti- 
1  Universalist  of  modem  stamp.  This  ia 
IB  ridiculous  as  if  a  Chinese  should  abuse 
id,  because  no  tea  grows  there. 


wliich  are  not  subject  to  the  change  of 
times,  and  which  we  can  gaze  at  with  ever 
increasing  delight.  It  is  something  gp-eat 
and  beautiful  to  be  in  the  possession  of  a 
lively  sympathy  with  humanity,  in  all  its 
stages  of  development,  and  especially  with 
the  Church  of  God  of  all  ages  and  gener- 
ations. Happy  is  he  who  has  elevated 
himself  to  that  stand-point  of  universal 
observation,  where  the  different  periods  of 
history  appear  as  the  connected  links  of 
one  glorious  chain,  and  where  all  great  men 
that  have  had  a  truly  divine  misuon  to 
humanity,  unite  in  the  most  manifold  tones 
of  one  harmonious  hymn  of  praise  to  the 
One  God.  To  such  a  one,  history  is  a  book 
of  life,  full  of  consolation,  instruction,  re- 
proof, and  enjoyment,  from  its  commence- 
ment to  its  close.  In  the  centre  stands 
Christ  and  His  Church,  the  star  and  cen- 
tral point,  from  whence  light  streams  forth 
'i  over  all  parts  of  the  periphery.      P.  S. 


STANZAS. 


IMITATED      FROM     SAPPHO. 


He  seemed  to  know  a  bliss  divine, 
MTiosc  casual  eyes  might  meet  with  thine, 
>Mien,  seated  opposite,  the  while. 
He  heard  thee  speak,  and  saw  thee  smile. 


A  bliss  denied  to  hapless  me  ! 
For,  Lcsbia,  when  I  looked  on  thee. 
Confusion  held  my  faltering  tongue ; 
My  ears  with  shrilling  murmurs  rung. 


Thrilled  in  my  shuddering  limbs  the  flame ; 
A  sudden  darkness  o'er  me  came ; 
Robbed  thus,  of  every  sense  by  thee, 
I  swooned,  dissolved  in  ecstacy. 
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^T^l^^i.  Public  Economy,  ' 


COLTON'S   PUBLIC   ECONOMY.* 


From  the  fonnstion  of  the  firnt  system 
of  flooietj,  the  subjects  which  fall  within 
the  province  of  polilical  philosophy  have 
employed  the  most  powerful  intellects  of 
nil  nations.  But  though  illustrated  by  the 
Kveliest  genius  Eind  the  profoundest  reflec- 
tion, they  have  not  until  a  very  recent 
period  assumed  even  tlie  forms  of  science. 
We  cannot  tell  what  formula;  of  economi- 
cal truth  passed  from  existence  in  the 
lost  books  of  Aristotle :  the  father  of 
He  peripatetic  philosophy  undoubtedly 
"brought  to  public  economics  the  severe 
'method  which  enabled  him  to  construct  so 
much  of  the  everlnsting  science  of  which 
the  history  goes  back  to  bia  times ;  but 
whatever  direction  he  gave  to  the  subject. 
by  the  investigation  of  its  ullimnto  prin- 
cipWs  and  their  phenomeni*,  his  succeesors, 
and  the  writers  upon  it  sinoo  the  revival  of 
learning,  have  generally  been  guided  by 
empirical  laws,  which  in  an  especial  de- 
greu  have  obtained  in  regard  (o  llic  econo- 
my of  commerce.  Scarcely  any  of  the 
literature  or  reflection  upon  the  subject 
has  gone  behind  the  bold  but  entirely  un- 
supported hypollicses  of  free  trade  theo- 
rists, which  have  been  as  unsubstantial  as 
the  fanciful  systems  of  the  universe  that 
were  swept  from  existence  by  the  demon- 
Blrations  of  Newton.  Not  only  have 
economical  systems  generally  been  woven 
of  unprovcn  hypotheses,  but  they  have 
rarely  evinced  any  such  clear  apprehen- 
sion and  constructive  ability  as  arc  essen- 
tial in  the  formation  and  statement  of  prin- 
dples ;  and  down  to  the  impenetrable 
chaos  of  Mr.  Mill's  last  cumbrous  octavos.} 
there  is  scarcely  a  volume  on  political 
economy  which  rewards  the  wearied  atten- 
tion with  anv  more  than  a  vague  under- 


standing of  the  shadowy  design  that  ex- 
isted in  the  author's  brain. 

In  the  eminently  orij^nal  and  scientJEe 
work  before  us,  we  nee  erconomy  sobjn'U^ 
to  the  fundamcDlal  iind  ultimato  mcltiMls 
of  investigation  of  which  tbe  teaulu  h»T«  ■ 
a  mathematical  ccrlftioty.     We  have  new 
facts,   new  reasonings,    new    dodnctioiq; 
and  if  the  paraioount  idena  are  not  rntirely 
original,  they  are  discovored    by  origiw  ' 
processes,  and  thetr  previous  exisl«»ce  ii 
but  an  illustration  of  the  truth  thai  tb«la.  i 
siinctive  pei^piencity  of  tbe  common  m^^ 
often  surpasses  the  logical  faeully  in 
cognizing  laws  before  tliey  are  dibcoveial  \ 
from  elements  and  relations.  j 

The  author  has  long  held  a  di*tingiB*M 
place  among  our  philosophical  and  pofitiol  J 
writers.  In  the  Gcrce  controvendescf  IMU 
be  restored,  in  a  soiiee  of  maoieHf  UhJU 
upon  afikirs,  the  name  of  JuiUut  to  ill  w^ 
celebrity  and  power  ;  in  the  Kighlf  of 
Labor,  at  asubsequent  period,  he  asseilfJ, 
illustrated,  and  wiih  unanswerable  logic 
vindicated,  the  American  doctrine  of  w 
piivileges  and  dignity  of  Industry — decrttd 
to  be  not  only  the  condition  of  exisleocK 
but  the  source  and  sign  of  the  bigfattf 
development  of  men  and  states.  If  *t 
look  into  any  of  the  numcroiis  works|  A 
Mr.  Colton,  we  shnll  find  that  their  noi 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  in  the-  . 
denccs,  that  he  collects,  obserrc*  r 
analyzes  his  facts  for  bimsclf ;  that  k* 
forms  from  phenomena  disclosed  by  I* 
own  observation  the  hypotheses  vtt 
which  he  constructs  his  systems.  It  ill* 
such  men  as  Colton,  Carey  and  Oicel^i 
or  Clay,  Webster  and  Evnns,  with  note- 
standings   alike    practical,    discrimin*li<«. 


and  logical,  that  we 


•  look  fortk 


>.  PP.C36.    NewTMk-A.> 


i  Moil  or  Mr.   Colton'a'  woiVii  Viiit  ■VV**!'^  nn%\iAUi''iB  Loadon,  where   hr  for  __  _  - 
•ided.    7n  London  he  nublnhedlirt loui  ot  ft«  MT.TT\<:wV^«,W\A>9gnvciC«ti  Aiairiiil  8* 

ifcinan.  4c.     Bbi  hia  Foai  Vem  "i»  Gk»\  ^A«ii,¥..Vvnwa° —  -'  '--  --  - — 

fee ,  *c.,  ba*«  all  been  widelj  wA  la »»»  UoxwiS**" 
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rescue  of  public  economj  from  the  hands 
of  empirics,  whose  highest  achievements 
are  to  bewilder  and  dazzle  the  weak  and 
the  indolent  with  phantasmal  demonstra- 
tions. 

Mr.  Col  ton  has  not  rejected  the  title  of 
"  political  economy"  because  he  proposed 
to  enter  a  different  field,  or  because  the 
subject  and  argument  have  no  relation  to 
political  society,  but  chiefly  because  the 
term  political  has  been  so  much  abused 
in  this  country  by  the  rude  agitation  of 
what  are  commonly  called  politics,  that  he 
does  not  think  the  word  now  used  with  us 
comports  with  the  dignity  of  the  theme ; 
and  the  second  part  of  his  title  is  adopted 
from  a  con\iction  that  the  economical  prin- 
ciples of  states  are  to  be  deduced  from  their 
separate  experience  and  adapted  to  their 
individual  condition.  The  task  which  he 
proposed  to  liimself  is,  the  exhibition  of  ihe 
merits  of  the  Protective  and  Free  Trade 
iSifStems  as  they  apply  to  the  United 
'  States,  He  expresses  at  the  outset  his 
opinion  that  the  settlement  of  the  question 
he  debates  is  one  of  the  most  desirable,  and 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important  results 
which  remain  to  be  achieved  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  country;  and  we  can  assure 
him  that  the  accomplishment  of  it  will  be 
rewarded  by  tlie  best  approval  of  these 
times,  and  an  enduring  name. 

The  second  chupter  of  Mr.  Colton's 
work  is  devoted  to  a  statement  of  the  New 
Points  which  it  embraces.  By  new  points 
he  does  not  mean  that  all  thus  described 
are  entirely  original,  though  many  of  them 
are  so ;  but  that  on  account  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  positions  he  has  assigned  them, 
as  compared  with  the  positions  they  occu- 
py in  other  works  of  the  kind,  they  are  en- 
titled to  be  presented  as  new.  Many  of 
them  involve  fundamental  and  all- perva- 
ding principles,  that  have  not  hitherto  ap- 
peared in  speculations  upon  the  subject, 
but  which  are  destined  hereafter  to  have 
an  important  influence  in  its  discussion. 
Some  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  points 
are: 

I.  His  definition  of  Public  Economy, 
that  it  is  the  application  of  knowledge 
derived  from  experience  to  a  given  posi- 
tion,  to  given  interests,  and  to  given 
institutions,  of  an  independent  state  or  na- 1 
tioD^  for  the  increase  of  public  or  private  \ 
wesJtL  I 


II.  That  Public  Economy  has  never  yet 
been  reduced  to  a  science,  and  that  the 
propositions  of  which  it  has  been  for  the 
most  part  composed,  down  to  this  time,  are 
empincal  laws. 

III.  That  the  propositions  relating  to  the 
minor  questions  in  debate  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  rigid  test  of  the  recog- 
nized  canons  of  experimental  induction. 

IV.  That  labor  is  capital,  and  the  parent 
of  all  other  capital. 

Y.  That  protective  duties  in  the  United 
States  are  not  taxes,  and  that  a  protective 
system  rescues  the  country  from  an  enor- 
mous system  of  foreign  taxation. 

VI.  That  different  states  of  society  re- 
quire a  corresponding  adaptation  of  the 
systems  of  public  economy  to  each. 

YII.  That  popular  and  general  educa- 
tion b  a  fundamental  element  of  publie 
economy. 

VI  n.  There  are  new  points  on  the  sub- 
ject of  money  and  a  monetary  system,  which 
are  regarded  by  the  author  as  vital  and  fun- 
damental in  public  economy,  and  exhibit- 
ed under  new  and  impressive  aspects. 

IX.  That  freedom  is  a  thing  of  commer- 
cial value. 

X.  That  protection  as  opposed  to  fres 
trade  is  identified  with  freedom,  and  with 
the  principle  of  the  American  revolution. 

XI.  That  the  history  of  freedom  for  cen- 
turies, for  all  time,  shows  it  to  be  identical 
with  protection. 

]}Cir.  That  the  American  revolution  is 
the  opening  of  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
freedom,  dem')nstratingthat  the  protective 
principle  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  strug- 
gles after  freedom. 

XIII.  The  history  of  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  the  free  trade  hypothesis  is 
made  a  point  of  importance,  and  of  much 
interest  and  instruction. 

XIV.  The  interests  of  the  American 
people  are  represented  as  necessarily  wed- 
ded to  the  protective  principle,  and  tlit 
masses  who  have  been  for  a  time  seduced 
by  the  deceptive  promises  of  free  trade,  are 
supposed  to  be  ajfter  protection  under  false 
colors. 

XV.  The  different  cost  of  money  and 
labor  in  the  United  States,  as  oomi^ajr^d. 
with  their  cost  vu  iVi^i  to\xT\\,T\s»  -wnXXsl^NxilO^ 
we  trade,  is  made  iVve  iouvi^^Mvyft.  dl  >C»b 
necessity  o!  a  prolecWv^  %^«\«wi\  ^w^>!> 
necessity  is  aTerredU)  \»  XV^i  xesx^^  ^^ 


organization  of  society  on  fi'eedom  princi- 
ples, 

XVI.  That  the  destiny  of  freedom  is  but 
imperfertly  achieved,  and  is  contingent 

a  protective  svstcm. 

XVII.  Tba't  an  American  commercial 
system,  adapted  to  this  end,  is  required. 

XVII.  That  the  principle  of  free  trade 
U  identical  with  that  of  anarchy. 

XIX.  That  those  parts  of  the  world 
which  arc  most  free,  require  protection 
against  those  which  are  less  bo,  because 
the  sole  object  of  protection  is  to  maintain 
and  fortify  freedom. 
XX,  Tlie  ercat  amount  of  agricultural 
ducts  andlahor  whioli  go  forth  in  the  I 
of  manufuctures,  is  made  a  distinct  point 
irf,  to  show  how  necessary  manufactures 
are  to  an  ngricultuml  country,  and  how  i( 
is  impoveriisnud  by  allowing  itself  to  be  de- 
pendent on  other  countries  fur  its  manu- 
factured products. 

XXI.  That  public  economr  differs  from 

E'vstc,  not  in  principle,  but  in  the  compre- 
isivenesa  of  its  interests ;  and  that  there 
cannot  be  two  kinds  of  economy,  any  more 
than  two  kinds  of  honesty. 

We  have  not  stated  these  new  points 
either  in  the  order  or  in  the  form  in  which 
thoy  appear  In  the  work  itself ;  nor  have 
we  given  all  of  them  ;  but  these  are  suffi- 
cient to  show,  that  the  author  has  extended 
tis  views  much  beyond  the  common  range, 
not  to  say  that  be  has  gone  more  profoundly 
than  most  writers  into  the  ralioniile  of  po- 
litical philosophy.  We  proceed  to  citations 
from  the  authorhimself  on  some  oflhepoints 
above  specified,  and  perhaps  on  others.  Itis 
in  the  discussion  of  these  propositions  that 
Mr.  Colton  evinces  his  highest  powers;  and 
while  the  reader  will  understand  that  little 
justice  can  be  done  either  to  the  proposi- 
tions or  to  the  arguments  by  which  they 
are  maintained,  in  so  brief  an  article  as  this 
— <ir  indeed  within  less  apace  than  the 
close- thinking  and  terse- writinwauthor  him- 
self devotes  to  thcm^ — -he  will  be  instruct- 
ed by  the  hasty  abstract  which  we  shall 
tnakc  of  so  much  of  the  work  as  re1nt«s  to 
them  most  directly  and  forcibly. 

In  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  will  be 
conceded  that  in  all  investigations  of  this 
sort,  (lofinilions  comprehend ot sng^lt.\\t 
scnpt!  and  laws  of  argument,  aniKreTOfc-' 

Hblc  lo  its  perspicuoiis  nad  saVift^aatd- 
Bact.     In  offering  tiws  4c&Ti\\oTi- 


a  fmit  of  Che  reSe«IJon  of  years — ^Mr.  C<A- 
ton  makes  the  following  obserratioM: 

"  We  have  tried  OUr  best  to  toUnM  ths  bt- ' 
Iroduclion  of  the  Ifrm.  Kience,  into  iMsdedof'' 
lion,  8»  the  subMantivB  part  oC  it,  in  accm^i 
Btice  with  general  nmgp,  Bwch  as  the  taaax  ^ 
national  iceallh,  tie. ;  and  we  do  not  trpudiiw ' 
the  idea  thnl  scienco  is  implied  in  ii,  or  tlM  k 
is  a  proi>er  aubj^ct  of  acieocv.     Bot  we  ua 
forced  todenv,  tbai.asfet,  thcBubi«elluuent 
been  reduced" tu  >  science,  and  that  down  tstkb 
lime.it  has  uny  eiher Tgrm  of  a  Bviteoi  tlianacd^ 
IcclionofwhalthelogicUna  cafl  nofModfaaft 
If  it  shall  be  adoiitled  that  wv  have  coitrilMtt^ . 
in  any  degree,  no  to  sill  the«e  em^rlea)  )tm% 
and  Ko  to  adjuft  them  in  a  ecUntilie  ima.m 
lo  subject  them  to  recognized  cBiKKia  of  «qRfr 
menial  induction,  as  we  propose  u>  attempt  to  di^ 
KillaurdofinitionstandH  in  a  form  not  iBcaad* 
ent  with  tlie  definitian  ota  science  ;  and  tbM^ 
we  fail  in  oar  proposed  taste,  the  pnrpoM  ef  ov 
dcliniticin  is  not  impaired.     Its  tenxw  indicilt 
snfficientiv  the  class  of  scieDee*  ftoiMW'wtnih 
it  must  take  rank,  if  it  ia  deemed  woalfjr  to  to 
called  a  science.    It  is  a  fci&nce  iiinniwad  ■( 
tijntingtnt  jjropositions — coDtineent  on  Ifae  afr 
cnliar  posilion,  the  peculiar  intercel*,  and  m 
peculiar  in^lullons  of  the  country  to  wWcbife 
rules  are  applied  at  any  given  Uoic,  and  M» , 
tingcnl  on  the  cfaangea,  in  Ihooe  MitieikiU 
to  which  fhat  eoKDtiy  may  ba  NtjediBl*^ 
succession  of  event'".     It   will  be  neen,  Ihftn- 
fore,  thai  ourdcfinilion  is  a  new  poirt,  »ni  ihi! 
it  rescues  the  whole  Bubjccl,  enurrly,  from  iIb 
position   which   has    been    claimeo  for  it  tf 
the  Free-Trade  economists,  as  a  science  nf  nn- 
form   propositions — nniform   for   all  coaMric* 
and   for   all  times.     Every  person  matt  sac 
that  ene  oT  the   essential   attributn  of  Tm 
Tmdc  is  tlic  nriironnily  of  its  proporflion  Ir 
all  nations,  and  that  any  depanurp  in  >  VMb 
of  public  economy  from  such  noifonnltT,u  JKt 
Free  Trade,  but  a  violation  of  its  pnnd^ 
The  poles  of  a   pliinet.  therefore,  caniM  1« 
wider  apart,  i»r  the  heavens  farther  from  4* 
eartli,  than  the  main  position  of  ttieap  (■«•>■ 
trtgonisliral  systems.     The  propositiaot  of  ■» 
one  are  the  same  for  all  nalinne,  in  all  Um 
while  those  of  the  other  are  contingeni  r*  fc 
position,  interests,  and  institntions  of  iltf  aa> 
try  to  which  they  arc  applied  for  the  time  hu(- 

■'  It  will  bo  obnerved,  that  we  have  wH  edj 
departed  from  usage,  In  our  definition  afpMt 
economy,  by  denominating  It  the  applieaiiMtf 
bnowWge  derived  from  experitmoe.  ImteUi^ 
calling  it  a  science;  but  that  we  teqaiKSC'' 
en  position,  given  inlercata,  and  gtt*n  mSu- 
lions,  of  a  state  or  nation,  in  ordprtolnioir^ 
\.a  ■milt.e  the  appiicalion.  The  voiy  tenm  it 
\  OUT  tefi,w'uon,va«TCVin«,v»kn  ttn  wWf  i^ 
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called  a  contingent  basid,  itself  subject  to  a  va- 
riety of  contingencies.  In  Free  Trade,  we  have 
only  to  understand  its  propositions,  and  then 
we  know  what  they  prove,  or  pretend  to  prove. 
But  in  our  theory  of  public  economy,  we  con- 
sult facts,  experience,  under  a  given  state  of 
thin^,  in  order  to  form  the  right  propositions. 
In  Free  Trade,  tlie  propositions  leaa ;  in  our 
system,  they  follow.  In  the  former,  the  propo- 
sitions determine  results,  or  affect  to  do  so ;  in 
the  latter,  facts,  by  their  practical  operation,  de- 
termine the  propositions,  because  they  deter- 
mine results.  In  the  former  case,  the  theory, 
or,  rather,  the  hypothesis,  is  first,  and  tlie  re- 
sults are  hypothetical ;  in  the  latter,  the  theory 
is  last,  and  is  made  to  depend  on  the  facts.  Our 
theory,  therefore,  is  not  one  of  propositions, 
formed  irrespective  of  facts,  but  a  tiieory  grow- 
ing out  of  facts.        ♦         ♦         ♦        ♦ 

**  It  will  also  be  seen,  that,  from  our  defini- 
tion, as  a  starting  point,  the  field  of  public 
economy  opened  by  it  is  entirely  new.  It  is 
not  the  world,  it  is  not  all  nations,  it  is  not  any 
two  nations ;  but  it  is  one  nation  in  particular. 
The  law  of  the  definition  necessarily  brings 
the  subject  within  these  limits.  This  imparts 
an  entirely  new  character  to  the  argument. 
With  general  propositions,  we  have  nothing  to 
do ;  it  is  a  particular  case.  It  is  a  system  of 
public  economy  for  the  United  States  alone, 
which  we  are  required  to  frame.  It  has  been 
shown  above,  that  it  is  not  possible  to  construct 
one  for  all  nations,  nor  even  for  two.  All  pre- 
tensions of  this  kind  are  utterly  baseless,  and 
can  do  notliing  but  evil  so  far  as  they  are  in- 
fluential." 

Under  the  second  point  above  specified, 
our  author  says  : — 

'*  Both  the  novelty  and  importance  of  the  po- 
sition here  taken,  demand  some  exposition. 
If  it  be  well  authorized,  true  in  fact,  for  the 
purpose  we  have  in  view,  it  cannot  be  too  well 
understood.  When  Free  Trade  economists 
have  arrogated  the  high  and  dignified  title  of  a 
science  for  their  theme,  one  naturally  asks, 
wliat  sort  of  a  science  is  it  ?  In  what  is  its  ar- 
tificial structure  apparent  ?  Where  are  the 
principles  and  rules  by  which  we  arrive  at  in- 
fallible conclusions  ?  A  science,  well  and  truly 
formed,  can  predict  results  with  certainty ;  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  science  to  do  this,  and  any 
pretension  of  this  kind  that  fails  in  its  predic- 
tions, is  thereby  proved  faUc.  Have  the  laws 
of  public  economy  ever  yet  been  so  adjusted  as 
to  produce  this  result?  Manifestly  not  if 
thev  had,  all  the  world  would  have  known  it, 
ana  there  would  be  no  controversy.  The  truth 
is,  the  whole  subject  still  remains  a  wide  field 
of  empirical  laws,  not  entirely  useless,  but  yet 
unadjusted  as  to  scientific  order  and  relations, 
haviiyr  not  the  elightest  claim  to  the  dignity  of 
m  Bchnce,    If  any  should  think  we  h&vo  failed 


in  our  classification  of  the  laws  of  public  econ- 
omy, in  their  historical  condition  down  to  this 
time,  as  being  empiricalf  let  them  tell  us  under 
what  category  of  dogmas  they  should  bo  rank- 
ed ;  or  let  them  say,  if  they  choose,  that  they 
do  not  all  belong  to  this  class.  VVe  are  not 
tenacious  on  that  point.  We  only  say,  they 
have  never  yet  been  reduced  to  a  science. 
That  is  evident,  because  there  is  no  certainty 
of  science  in  them.  There  is  no  uncertainty 
in  figures,  in  mathematics,  in  geometry,  in  as- 
tronomy, or  in  the  physical  sciences  generally, 
so  far  as  their  respective  domains  have  been 
explored  ;  nor  is  there  uncertainty  in  any  sci- 
ence, the  elements  of  which  have  been  asc-er- 
tained  and  adjusted  in  scientific  order  and  rela- 
tions. Tliere  can  be  none.  It  is  the  very 
nature  of  science  to  realize  its  predictions.  We 
do  not  affirm  confidently,  that  all  the  dogmas 
which  ever  have  been  uttered  on  public  econ- 
omy, will  fall  within  the  logician's  definition  of 
empirical  laws:  but  we  think  they  will  gener- 
ally be  found  there ;  nor  can  we  conceive  how 
a  more  respectable  rank  could  fairly  be  assigned 
to  them-  It  is  not  simply  for  the  convenience 
of  classification,  that  we  have  put  them  tliere ; 
but  because  we  could  not  find  a  more  legitimate 
place. 

"  Now,  let  us  consider  what  the  characteris- 
tic of  an  empirical  law  is,  as  presented  in  the 
above  citation,  [from  John  Stuart  Mill :]  <  The 
property  of  being  unfit  to  be  relied  on  beyond 
the  limits  of  time,  place,  and  circumstance,  in 
wliich  the  observations  have  been  made.'  It 
may  not  always  be  so  good  as  this ;  but  it  cannot 
be  betier.  It  must  be  seen,  therefore,  that  it  en- 
tirely cuts  ofiTthe  generalizations  of  Free  Trade, 
and  falls  directly  m  the  line  of  our  definition. 
No  law  of  public  economy:  can  be  safely  trusted 
except  for  *  the  time,  place,  and  circumstance, 
in  wiiich  the  observations  have  been  made  ;* 
that  is,  the  obsen'ations  which  have  established 
the  law.  The  principle  necessarily  restricts 
every  system  of  public  economy  to  one  nation—- 
to  that  nation  where  the  observations  that  have 
dictated  its  laws,  have  been  made.  Within  [ 
tlicse  limits  empirical  laws  may  Ik;  servicea- 
ble, and  by  proper  attention  may  be  reduced  to  " 
a  science.  For  a  wider  range  it  is  not  possi- 
ble that  a  science  should  ho  made  of  them  on 
this  subject.  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Mill,  it  is 
not  simply  'absurd,  but  abstractedly  impos- 
sible.' " 

From  under  the  third  head,  where  the 
recognized  canons  of  experimental  induc- 
tion are  cited,  and  according  to  which  the 
author  professes  to  have  constructed  his 
general  argument,  we  make  the  follovivcv^ 
extracts ; — 

"  We  for  a  \oi\e  Vxtac  vVvow^A.  vXv^v.  v>^ 
economy  never  coAOibe  m"aAe  ^  *ic\<iWia  \w 
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strict  Hiue  oT  the  tenn.  Bat  that  position  can 
hardly  beiiiaint8ined,if  it  be  allowed  thalevi'ty- 
tliing  iiv  subject  of  science,  and  capable  of 
being  brought  into  its  place  as  such  ;  and  if. 
moreover,  it  bo  considered,  thai  it  is  a  part  of 
■dence  to  adapt  itself  to  tbe  nature  of  the  bu1>- 
ject.  A  science  of  contingent  propositions,  for 
anght  that  can  bo  seen,  '\e  as  suppoeable  aeone 
of  uniform  and  immatable  propctsitions.  The 
propoaitioQS  of  public  economy,  ax  we  hold, 
must  necessBrily  change  with  a  change  of  data ; 
and  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  such  changes  arc 
constantly  transpiring  in  every  commonweahh. 
It  will  he  found  that  this  principle  of  a  liability 
to  a  change  of  data,  presents  itself  on  the 
threshold,  and  that  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of 
the  science  of  public  economy.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  cast  it  aside,  or  turn  the  back  upon  it, 
with  any  hope  of  a  successfid  investigation,  or 
useful  result.  A  public  measure  required  at 
one  time,  may.  by  events,  or  even  by  ita  own 
opemiion  in  the  complete  fulfilment  of  its  pur- 
pose, reuuire  to  be  modified,  or  auRprnded,  or 
BOperseded,  at  a  subsequent  period;  and  the 
same  measure  may  be  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance tfl  one  nation,  which  would  1»  injurious 
10  another,  possibly  to  all  others.  Nothing  can 
bo  more  contingent  than  llio  propositions  of 
public  economy.  '  *         *  ' 

"It  must  be  admitted,  that  nothing  is  more 
desirable,  in  public  economv,  than  that  the  ce:^ 
taintiefl  of  science  ahotdd  m  bron^t  to  bear 
upon  it;  and  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that, 
'  therlo,   lliey   have  never   been   bo  dirpclr-d. 


The 


iplea  of  such  a  science 


II?,  here  and  there,  from  Mr.  Mill.  It  was 
impna^iblc  ihnt  a  science  on  this  subject  should 
bu  constructed  out  of  the  common  experience 
»r  TiuliDns  for  common  use,  or  out  of  the  expe- 
rience of  one  nation  for  the  use  ofnnolhor.  It 
is  only  in  the  line  of  the  experience  of 
ticin  thsl  the  rig' '  ■  ■  ' 
can  be  aiiplicd,  and  for  that  nation  only.  AH 
Ifpyond  tine  field  is  a  region  of  empirical  law?, 
if  before  shown  ;  and  of  Iliat  precise  calegory 
ofenipirical  laws,  which  are  utterly  incapable 
of  being  reduced  to  a  science." 

Ill  the  chapter  dcToled  to  labor,  one  of 
the  longest  and  strongest  of  llie  work,  be- 
sides presenting  his  subject  in  many 
novel  aspects,  Mr.  Colton  avers  that 
heretofore  labor  has  occupied  a  false  posi- 
tion in  systems  of  public  economy,  and 
Ihnt  a  viLst  amount  of  dDclrinal  and  practi- 
cal error  has  been  (he  result ;  in  short, 
llmt.  aa  labor  la  bo  important  and  uU-per- 
v-adJD^  an  element  in  public  economy,  any 
system  wliicb  does  not  give  \a  \a.bot  its 
(rui' position,  must  neccaaatWy  \«i  V\\!vei\,'^ 
lo  its  core  and  foundation.  "  Ia\»>t"  swji 
■hCollon— 


"  Labor  is  capital,  primary  and  fundaaieua!- 
The  position  which  is  uanally  awarded,  in  an* 
tem«  of  public  economy,  to  what  is  caIImI  Otfr 
ilal,  as  if  labor  were  not  capital,  and  capilat  of 
the  most  important  kind,  Ine  lend^  to  Wfnda 
labor,  and  lo  Ktnpil  of  itseiwentialRttribiilua* 
the  producer  of  all  adventitioiis  wealth,  tr  of 
(hat  state  of  things  which  diGlioffiii«liBB  c>nl> 
ixed  socielv  fromlmrbarism.  Il  Ims  aba  trad- 
ed to  clond  oneof  the  moat  impcttsntfai 
of  public  economy  in  obscurity,  and  led  Ion* 
embarrassment  in  the  conaideralion  of  otb 


canse  atanda  in  place  of  the  effect :  theaeenlii 
taken  for  the  inslmnient ;  llie  producer  fvlb* 

thing  produced. 

'■  Although  it  will  be  convenient  in  tbia  watfc, 
in  order  lo  avoid  frequent  repetition  and  vatr 
ceasary  circumlocution,  to  employ  (lip  ciulcei- 
ary  phrase,  capital  and  labor,  in  ll«  luaal 
aense,  it  is  due  to  a  jnsi  consideraticmaf  te 
comparative  claims  of  ibe^e  two  thine*,  lo  ■» 
aert  the  priorand  paramount  Hghia  <>nabcir,aa 
to  the  position  to  which  It  is  rtitiiltd  in  a  (j» 
lem  of  public  economy.  Ijibor  ia  capila)  vi  ita 
own  kind,  not  as  a  aubjecl  to  be  RCtod  upoo  far 
the  increaw  of  its  own  mlue,  but  aa  tn  aftol 
ihat  impariB  value  to  every  other  kind  of  cafi- 
lal  which  it  creates,  or  which,  alter  having  er^ 
Bted,  it  emnloya  aa  an  inatmeaent,  or  laua  m  . 
hud  for  tiin]n>v«iiiei)t  II  ia  JonUlaw  tnt, 
that  the  facoUies  or  powers  of  labor  are  wb- 
jerls  of  culture  and  nee,  for  the  incieaiie  of  riinf 
»kill  and  effectiveness  ;  and  in  this  seow  ue 
subjects  of  action  for  the  increase  of  their  nlvr. 
In  tbia  particular,  the  faculties  or  powers  of  la- 
bor occupy  the  poaition  of  any  other  kind  tt 
capital,  as  subjects  of  impmvemeut  by  labta 
itself.  It  will  be  observed,  however,  tlut  it  i> 
not  labor,  but  the  faculty  of  labor,  the  value  rf 
which  ia  thus  increaited. 

"  European  economists,  for  tb©  meet  part,  if 
not  universally,  regard  labor  as  a  met?  pomr, 
like  horse-power,  or  any  other  brnte  force ;  »W 
what  Ricardo  and  the  Adam  ^milh  sch^vil  im« 
by  'the  vroporlion  of  the  whole  produce  of  lt« 
earth  allotted'  (o  labor,  is  simply  iliai  which  if 
necessary  for  its  subsistence,  aa  for  thai  of  I 
horre,  an  ox,  or  any  other  bruie.  Ttie  tAm 
chief  elements  of  public  economy,  aa  tanghl  t* 
Smith,  Ricardo,  and  others  of  Uie  same  tckoL 
are  '  rent,  profit  and  wages.'  It  mDal  he  rem 
that  a  system  of  public  economy,  cmutratNi 
on  eucn  principles,  ia  entirely  un'.uilid  ■ 
American  society ;  and  though  ita  docinnn  ia 
the  abstract  may  often  be  correct,  tu  >Mt 
must  be  totally  inapplicable  to  a  atatc  of  Itoi^ 
radically,  fundamentally,  and  eaaenliallj  dito> 
ent  from  tliat  for  which  such  a  eyatnn  1*  d^ 
»\^:m:A.  U  was  morally  impOBsibiet,  froa  tk 
1.  wstiii  v«*'*^  <*  '^w'*'  ttamDmirts,,  thai  ItfT 
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it  incnmbent  on  themselves  to  make  any  other 
provision  for  labor,  than  to  save  it  from  starva- 
tion, and  to  get  the  greatest  profit  out  of  it,  as 
the  owner  does  out  of  his  ox  or  his  horse ;  and 
believing,  as  they  do,  that  system  the  best  which 
will  secure  this  end  most  effectually.  There 
can  be  no  redeeming  quality  with  Americans, 
for  a  system  of  public  economy,  one  of  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  which  is  of  this  kind, 
pervading  it  throughout,  imparting  its  charac- 
ter to  it,  and  constituting  a  part  of  its  very  es- 
sence. Tho  three  words,  *rent,  profit,  and 
wages,*  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  employed 
by  Smith  and  his  school,  as  representing  the 
three  comprehensive  parts  of  their  system,  are 
sufficiently  declaratory  of  its  character,  and 
look  back  to  a  feudal  state  of  society.  The 
things  here  intended  are  not  to  be  found  in  this 
country,  and  are  not  tolerated  by  its  institu- 
Uons.        *»••»» 

'*  Labor-capital  is  the  parent  of  aIl«other  cap- 
itA    Other  capital  is  chieiSy,  if  not  altogether, 
the  creature  of  civilization,  though  the  same 
thing,  in  substance,  may  be  found  in  a  savage 
Btate.    But  as  a  subject  of  public  economy,  it 
»     ia  regarded  as  one  of  the  things  receiving  its 
L    definite  form  and  measure  from  the  hand  of  civil 
j^     polity.    It  will  be  found,  indeed,  that  the  entire 
structure  of  civilization  owes  its  existence  to 
^    labor,  and  of  course  those  parts  of  it  which  de- 
rive their  tingible  value  from  its  forms,  and 
~    which    are  regulated   by  them.     Civilization 
^    itself  is  secontlary  and  ministerial,  in  relation 
^    to  all  the  capital  which  labor  creates,  and  comes 
_    in  to  define  and  protect  it     It  was  in  part  the 
^    value  of  these  products  of  labor  which  made 
civilization  necessary,  that  it  might  receive  a 
definite  form,  and  be  made  secure.     No  man 
can  apply  his  hand  or  point  his  finger  to  a  thing 
regarded  as  capital,  which  is  not  the  product 
of  labor.  All  intrin.sic  values  nre  but  fictions  of 
the  imagination,  always  imapalpuble,  vanishing 
u  they  are  approached.     The  diamond  and  the 
^  pebble  are  of  equal  value  in  the  eye  nf  the  bar- 
**  inrian,  and  would  be  equivalents  in  every  other 
^  eye,  but  for  the  existence  of  that  capital,  the 
^    product  of  labor,  which  is  able  to  purchase  the 
■^"  diamond  at  a  high  price.     We  do  not,  however, 
^      mean  to  say,  that  it  is  improper,  or  without  sig- 
■^  nificance,  to  use  the   tenns,  intrinsic  value. 
They  are  employed  in  this  work  in  tho  usual 
=  tense,  and  are  pertinent  when  so  used,  because 
^^  they   represent  a  practical  idea.    It  will  be 
^  found,  however,  that  this  value  is  entirely  the 
^  product  of  labor ;  and  this  conclusion  may  be 
^  justified  hy  the  doctrines  of  ail  the  economists 
^  worthy  of'^re^'pect.        #        #        ♦        ♦ 
•■^        **  Labor,  in  its  true  position,  defines  human 
^-  rights,  without  a  word,  and  men  will  scarcely 
^  fail  to  recognize  them,  while  it  remiiins  there. 
^  Dot,  when  thrust  out  of  place,  into  a  false  po- 
ih.   sition,  and  chained  to  slavery ;  when  it  is  made 
htf^  to  occupy  this  position  in  nil  tho  systems  of 
wm  pobiic  ecoDomy  most  in  vague  in  the  world, 


it  18  no  wonder  that  men  who  are  entitled,  and 
who  ought,  to  be  free,  should  be  slaves.  In  its 
proper  position,  it  proclaims  a  great  truth,  the 
consfeouences  of  which  are  stupendous,  when 
carriea  out  to  all  its  legitimate  results,  in  a  sys- 
tem of  public  economy,  morally  and  socially 
considered,  as  well  as  commercially — and  more 
especially  in  the  former  aspects. 

*'  The  rocking  of  the  cradle  of  American  in- 
dependence, jostled  into  one  those  distinctive 
elements  on  which  the  Free-Trade  economists 
have  founded  tlieir  system.  It  broke  down  the 
barriers  of  classes,  which  form  the  peculiar 
features  of  that  system,  and  the  doctrine  was 
then  proclaimed,  that  *  all  men  are  born  free 
and  equal.'  As  before,  more  especially  from 
that  time,  this  nation  became  a  community  of 
working  men,  in  whose  eves  labor  is  an  honor ; 
and  he  who  does  not  work,  is  the  exception  to 
the  general  rule.  Labor,  therefore,  in  tne  Uni- 
ted States,  occupies  an  ele^^ated,  influential, 
honorable  position.  It  is  not  the  man  that  lives 
hy  work,  but  the  man  that  lives  without  work, 
that  is  looked  upon  with  disrespect  A  gentle- 
man of  fortune  and  of  leisure,  who  does  nothing, 
has  far  less  consideration  than  he,  who,  though 
equally  able  to  live  without  work,  devotes  him- 
self to  some  useful  pursuit.        ♦        »        » 

"  Labor,  work,  is  the  spirit,  the  genius  of  the 
American  people.  It  was  so  from  the  begin- 
ning by  necessity ;  it  became  a  fixed  habit  of 
the  community ;  and  has  ever  been  a  part  of 
the  morale  of  the  country.  It  is  a  granu  politi- 
cal element ;  it  was  bom  of  a  great  politiciil 
exigency ;  it  was  nourished  in  a  political  cra- 
dle; it  graduated  into  manhood  with  political 
honors ;  it  made  with  its  own  hands,  and  ha.s 
ever  worked,  the  machinery  of  the  political 
commonwealth ;  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the 
social  edifice,  pervades  the  entire  structure, 
<and  its  e.scutcheon  stands  out  in  bold  relief 
from  the  pediment.  And  is  this  the  thing,  the 
element,  tho  power,  that  is  to  content  it'«elf  with 
the  position  and  the  doom  of  the  third  class 
enumerated,  defined,  and  described  by  Europe- 
an economists,  wha«e  measure  of  degradation 
and  of  comfort  could  not  be  expressed  by  Adam 
Smith  and  others,  as  seen  in  tne  citations  from 

them,  without  a  picture  drawn  from  slavery. 
*        *        «         «        «         «         « 

"  It  should  be  observed  that  labor  Is  never 
independent,  wlien  it  has  no  alternative ;  that  is, 
when  it  is  not  strong  enough  in  its  own  posi- 
tion to  accept  or  reject  the  wages  oflercd  to  it 
in  any  given  case,  if  unsatisfactory,  and  when, 
in  such  a  case,  it  cannot  turn  away,  and  livo 
and  pros[)er.     When  it  can  do  this,  it  not  only 
has  a  voice  in  its  wages,  but  the  parties  in  con- 
tract, the  employer  and  the  employed,  stand  on 
a  footing  of  equality.     This  ^jrvuex^^^V?*  ^^\^^ 
applicable  to  the  pToAuccx  o^  tovcvcwQ&\V\^*  ^^ 
any  description,  aa  \\\<i  ^^to^txcXot  oil  ^  Wtk 
workshop,  or  any  oX\\eT  y^^'^^'^o  ^*^*^^* 
ment,  over  w\uc\iVie  pTesxCLea,  ^xv^  >N>ftSt^>^ 
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hap8,  he  labors  with  his  own  hands,  as  lo  liim 
who  works  for  hire.  The  time  has  ne^'er  yet 
been  in  the  biatory  of  the  United  Statea  bs  an 
independent  nation,  when  labor  was  not  in  thia 
aenae  an  indepfndfnt  agenl — when  it  could  not 
reject  an  nnratJBfactary  ofibr,  and  yet  live.  It 
19  not  pretended  that  labor  has  been  able  to  dic- 
tate its  own  temiB.  That  would  be  equally 
improper  and  nnjuat,  as  for  the  smployerto  du 
ii.  But  it  has  always  had  an  ahn-naiiM.  As 
a  last  roBort  the  Aoierican  laborer  can  at  any 
time  go  to  the  backwoods.  His  independence 
is  never  necessarily  sacrificed.     *     •     •     • 

"In  the  liglit  of  this  conlmsi,  the  condition 
of  European  and  other  foreiRn  labor  is  one  of 
absolule  bondage,  lo  the  fit«t  place,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  deprived  of  all  poUtical  iiillueiice. 
This  IB  the  primary  canKe  of  its  misforiunes. 
In  the  next  place,  and  also  for  the  most  part,  it 
has  no  voice  in  its  wages.  There  is  no  alter- 
naiive  left  to  iL  It  muet  work  for  what  is  ofier- 
ed,  and  work  hard,  or  perish  in  want ;  and  the 
wages  doled  out  are  measured  by  so  nice  an 
estimate  for  bare  sabsistonce,  as  to  be  often  in- 
sufficient for  that.  In  all  those  countries,  labor 
is  Ihe  agenl  of  potMr.  Power  dictates  its  wa- 
eei,  cuntrola  it,  enslaves  it ;  and  it  needs  but  a 
little  reflection,  in  connection  with  what  has  al- 
ready been  aaid,  to  Bee  that  this  difTcreuee  is 
,  and  unmcnsel;  importunt." 


se 


But  we  must  reost  iha  temptadoii  to 

further  extracts  from  this  interesting  chap- 
ter, tt)  puss  to   the   fifth  puint  as  wc  havu 

specified  them,  which  in  fact  contiiiiia  two 

of  the  most  important  to  be  found  in  tbo 

work,  occupybg  two  chapters  replete  with 

facts,  statistics,  and  argnment.     We  refer 

to  the  positions  that  protective  duties  arc 

net  taxes  and  th^t  they  are  besides  a  res 

uue  from  an  enormous  sjsteni  of  foreign 

taxation      It  must  be  admitted  that  this 

|]omt  established  m  the  first  cbsl    would 

II   tnough  to  settle  the  contro\ersy  be 

(ML)  n  frte  trade  and  protection      "Wc  tan 

not   btgin  to  do  justice  to  th  sp  cliapters 

I  >  (.iLdtiona      ITiey  must  be  tukeo  in  lliLir 

*Lr^  Bii3i    jetoondenaed  embodiment  if 

licts   to  be  appreciated      Thcj  are  oier 

wbLlmingly  conviDLing   end  lea^e  hltle  to 

be  sud      It  hag  been  so  ginirally  con 

icdtd  and  it  la  so  easy  nnd  natural  to  be 

liLM.   that  prott-ctiic  duties  are  taics  tbdt 

an  argument  to  proie  the  contrarj    will 

uLCOMon    surprise      It  will  bo  )et  more 

surpriBing  when  the  anhject  comts  to  be 
understood,  that  the  iteij  UbiAo  M^iHoetit 
on  this  point  had  ever  received  llie  s\\^\,- 
!3t  credence. 

But  not  coBteat  mlhx^iW  B^\i«vc^iafta\.\\BiR,^^a.'em^\v\\i'iiB'^».-»t& 


— not  a  small  one  certainly — Mr.  Coltoa 
has  marched  boldly  bio  a  fitild  yet  more 
entirely  new,  with  an  arr»y  of  fignrm  and 
facts,  to  demonslrate  a  system  of  fiircign 
taxation,  under  free  trade,  -which  b  not 
only  immense,  but  amaaog.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  these  two  chapters,  bo  nrv 
and  strong  aa  they  arc,  will  not  only  U 
apprecial«a,  but  that  they  -will  prvowr 
their  proper  elTccl.  With  tbese  r*mnrb 
we  leave  thero,  as  the  argument,  in  rilbrr 
case,  cannot  be  broken  up  without  injn- 
lice. 

The  chapter  which  is  devot«d  to  the  tiilA 
point  enumerated  by  us,  and  which  b  tbe 
tenth  of  the  work,  entitled,  "  The  dJRotol 
states  of  society  in  Europe  and  Ameri^ 
require  different  systems  of  public  Mmo- 
my,"  will  auturallv  be  appreciated  by  Hjt 
title.  Like  other  distinct  lines  of  sr^niuDt 
in  this  work,  it  is  repleto  with  fact,  ud 
characterized  by  skill  and  energy.  Tbt 
fallacies,  not  to  say  the  atrocitic*  of  tbc 
doctrine  of  the  Adam  Smith  schc«l,  as  il 
relates  to  this  point,  are  here  laid  baxr  to 
observation,  and  the  Malthuaiaii  thcofj  i> 
scattered  as  with  a  thondcrboll-  Wa  du 
the  following  passages  on  this  point  >— 

"  Mr.  Mnllhus's  tlicory  of  population.  « tj^i 
■iiernllv  reBpccli-d  in  Europe,  particDiarlr 
Britain,  explains  all  this.  He  ibinii 
multiply  faster  than  there  is  mora,  not, 
and  food  for  them ;  that  the  masses  wiU  ligM 
■eainst  each  other  tor  employment  to  Mfinl 
life ;  that  landlords,  and  all  capitalisti,  niy 
rely  on  this  natural  strife,  among  laboivi^  i> 
bidding  for  the  lowest  wages  that  will  tnMI 
existence ;  and  as  a  consequence,  rMUlgf 
fWim  this  theory,  it  may  be  a&sumf^  Itol  tti 
natural  increase  of  the  human  family  is  IM  1 
blestiing,  but  a  curse,  lo  the  majoiilv  of  Ot 
race ;  and  that  tlie  masses  are  doomedW  Pnl*- 
idence  to  degradation,  to  a  stale  of  serliloa* 
slavery,  lo  want  and  WTetchedneiB,  mdiri 
hope  or  possibility  of  relief. 

"  Rather  liian  be  guilty  of  this  KM  m 
ProvidcucQ — it  is  indeed  a  very  grmfe  and  i* 
pious  one — il  would  have  been  mucli  BM 
consistent  with  Christian  piety,  and  witk  lit 
Christian  doctrine  of  morals,  it  may  be  tit 
more  philosophical,  to  assume  a  defect  Ib  » 
cicty.  It  is  shucking  to  ascribe  sucbavirt 
of  wisdom  and  goodnctis  lo  the  Creator '.  Ib- 
Halihns  supplies  in  theory  what  was  wan1>4<i 
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lonea  of  their  edifice.  Thejr  are 
I  lo  do  this  openly — to  make  it  visible, 
nt,  staring  out  in  the  face  of  man  and 
'a.  This  theory,  recognized  and  re- 
I  practice  in  society,  ie  an  insuperabli 
foke  that  cannot  be  broken,  an  inn 
m  over  the  raa»sea  of  mankind.  ♦  •  • 
lay,  therefore,  be  asiumed  aa  a  fact, 
Z  a  fundamental  element  in  the  iyaCeni 
?reo-Trade  economiaia,  and  pervading 
kit  of  it,  that  the  masaee  of  mankind 


1  element  of  public  economy,  Tying 
idation  of  a  syBtem,  being  aa  one 


aod  coatTot  over  tke  various  aubdi- 
lod  ramiUcatioiiB  of  that  systi 
ig  that  remaina  the  eainc,  ia,  tlie  poai- 

necessity,  the  hopeless  doom  of  thi» 

ine  chine." 

more  extract  from  this  chapter : — 

inch  stale  of  society  as  that  for  which 
mith,  Ricardo  and  s&y  wrote,  ia  iound 
aited  Stales,  and  it  would  not  be  tole- 
Te  for  a  moment.  It  is,  indeed,  that 
»  of  things  that  was  foraivorD  in  the 
D  Revolution,  and  again  ft  which  the 
'eminent,  institutions,  end  laws,  set  up 
poch,  and  afterward  matured  and  per- 
}  esiablisliL-d,  were  expressly  framed  to 
nd  guard  forever,  with  jealous  care, 
'  should  never  obtain  footing  again  on 
n  Buil.  This  new  and  reformed  stale 
y,  commonly  and  not  inaptly  called 
mism,  rejects  with  indignation  and 
J  idea  of  chose  relations  which  consti. 
basis  of  the  ayslem  of  Smith,  Ricardo, 
^olloch,  and  others  of  tlint  Bchool.  1[ 
iml  e        


lugh,  it  mav  be  si 
"   nlly  uni 


t  least  apparently  unavoidable,  that 
mid  take  such  premises  aa  they  were 
1  with,  on  which  to  erect  their  edifice. 
ent  what  those  premises  were,  because 
<  distinctly  laid  down ;  and  it  is  also 
hat  a  svElem  built  upon  such  premises, 
poapond  with  Iheni.  But  the  American 
I  directly  the  opposite  of  this.  There 
emblance  in  the  premises,  and  none  in 
tare  raised  upon  them,  if  it  bo  properly 

le  chnptera  on  "  Educittion  as  nn 
of  pubhc  economy  in  the  United 
'  tlie  seventh  hcni!  as  enumerated 
s  opened  another  rich  field  of  ar- 
,  where  our  author  is  not  less  at 
han  elsewhere.  We  present  the 
g  extracts .- — 

Id  not  bo  aaid,  that  the  iatelUgeaca  | 


and  virtne  of  the  people  depend  upon  educa- 
tion. It  remains  to  show,  in  what  rcspeeta, 
and  how  far,  education  becomes  an  element  of 
public  economy  in  the  United  State*.  We  aro 
not  prescribing  rulea  for  European  or  other 
foreign  nations.  The  withholding  or  lack  of 
popular  education  among  them — for  it  is  the 
education  of  the  people  generally  of  which  we 
speak — may  be  aa  neccseaiy  to  their  theory  of 
society,  as  the  enjoyment  of  it  is  to  ours.  It 
has  already  and  freqnentl^  been  stated,  and 
should  be  constantly  borne  in  mind,  that  Adam 
Smith  and  his  school  have  adapted  their  system 
of  pnblic  economy  to  the  state  of  society  with 
which  they  wore  surrounded,  and  not  to  that 
which  exists  among  us.  It  ia  impossible,  under 
their  system,  that  general  education  should 
prevail — as  much  so  as  that  it  should  prevail 
among  slaves.  There  is  no  provision  for  it.  It 
is  the  bare  subsistence  only  of  those  who  do 
the  labor  of  society  wliicb  they  have  provided 
for.  Id  the  first  place,  they  have  not  a  demo> 
cratic  state  of  aocietv ;  naCt,  they  do  not  pn>> 
pow  to  have  it ;  thirdly,  they  make  no  calcnla- 
tion  for  it ;  and  lastly,  as  the  working  classes, 
under  their  system,  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  government,  their  education  is  not  deemed 
important.  On  the  eontnry  it  is  systematically 
suppressed,  because  it  is  reckoned  dangerous. 
It  must  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  condition  of 
society  in  the  United  Slates,  in  these  particu- 
lars,  is  diametrically  opposite. 

"  The  original  sctllers  of  this  cnuntry  from 
Europe — especially  tboiie  from  fireat  Brilain — 
were  men  of  intelfigence  and  strong  virtue. 
Miny  of  them  were  persons  of  as  high  culture. 


ind  of  as  much  chivalry  of  character,  aa  any 
'    '  left  behind  them.     It  may  be  said. 


that 


that  they  were  men  of  the  strongest  character 
of  the  times  that  produced  them ;  and  those 
who  followed  in  their  train  were  men  of  the 
same  stamp.  The  motives  of  emigration  then 
were  of  a  high  and  social  character,  and  not 
such  as  now  pour  upon  this  continent  the  floods 
of  European  paupers  and  culprits.  It  was 
mind  of  the  highest  order  which  could  not 
endure  the  chains  of  European  despoiism,  and 
which  came  here  for  freedom,  Th;  object  of 
their  coming,  and  the  qualilicationa  which  fitted 
tham  for  the  enterprise,  are  directly  in  point  of 
the  argument  in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 
It  was  their  high  culture  and  eminent  virtues 
which  enabled  them  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
tiiat  stupendous  system  of  political  society  and 
of  public  economy,  which  has  subsequently 
and  gradually  grown  up  on  their  endeavors  and 
their  plan.  Freedom  was  their  end,  and  the 
means  which  the^  ordained  lo  secure  it,  were 
schools  and  religion,  edvicftUon  «,n^  ^^ '><\^'a«» 
of  Christianity,  The  \rta\.OT^  ol  >.\>c  iiAoitte*. 
from  the  eariiesl  seUlemeiAa,  io-Ntt  \q  Si«  ^^ 
oluiion  and  estaMiBhmeM.  o^  NTOci\<»,ft  '"^ 
pendencG,  is  leplole  viitti  p«iS  oi  *a»Mwi*; 


'-5 


charters,  to  set  op  a  school,  which  must  neces- 
sarily, in  a  course  of  time,  subvert  its  authority, 
and  become  independent,  because  the  emigrants 
brought  away  all  that  was  good,  and  left  bc- 

;  ■>  hind  all  that  was  bad.  The  elements  of  this 
new  state  of  society  were  all  healthy,  and  full 
of  infant  purity.  While  the  old  world,  from  a 
vitiated  and  decrepit  constitution,  tended  to 
decay,  the  new,  purged  of  parental  diseases, 
sprung  up  with  giant  strides,  to  giant  vigor. 
Instead  ot  the  old  leaven  of  European  econo- 
mists, that  intellectual  and  moral  culture  be- 
longs only  to  the  higher  classes,  and  tiiat  the 
working  classes  require  nothing  but  bare  sub- 

,  sistence  like  cattle,  schools  were  provided  for 

all — all  were  educated — trained  to  knowledge 
and  virtue  as  a  preparation  for  the  working 

j         tin^e  of  life.     It  was  a  republican  or  demo- 

i  cratic  state  of  society  from  the  first,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  such,  till  the  struggle  arose  between 
the  colonies  and   the  mother-country,   which 

I         resulted  in  American  independence. 

«  «  *  «  « 

"  The  system  of  common  schools,  early  set 
up  in  this  country,  coeval  indeed  with  Ameri- 
can civilization,  handed  down  from  generation 
to  generation,  provided  for  as  the  first  care  of 
the  state,  watched  over  with  paternal  solici- 
tude, nurtured,  endowed,  edified,  and  never 
suffered  to  decline,  but  always  put  forward  with 
vigor  and  efficiency,  is  tiie  cradle  of  those 
chances  of  which  we  speak.  On  this  broad 
foundation,  common  to  all,  has  been  erected  a 
system  of  select  and  higher  schools,  up  to  the 
college  and  university,  which  are  also  within 
the  reach  of  all,  by  reason  of  a  system  of  pub- 
lic economy,  which  it  is  our  special  purpose  in 
this  chapter  to  notice;  not,  indeed,  so  much 


a  few  brief  remarks, 
the  head  of  a  defini 
**  consisting  in  the  enj 
cial  rights,  and  in  the 
of  commercial  value 
exhibits  what  we  will 
be  regarded  as  an  ent 
public  economy,  if  it  i 
the  list ;  and  our  autl 
one  of  the  foundation 
can  system.  It  is  a 
found  interest,  and  m 
be  appreciated. 

Of  a  near  affinity  1 
out  of  it,  are  several  p 
specified  in  our  cnur 
doubt  not,  will  rec 
awaken  sympathy,  as 
striking  light,  and  whi< 
reduced  to  form,  tin 
minds,  such  as,  protec 
the  American  revolui 
ground  of  all  the  str 
in  past  ages,  down  to 
use  of  freedom  in  Am^ 
as  founded  in  a  protec 
and  progress  of  the  fr 
American  instincts  m 
question  ;  the  fact  ai 
ferent  cost  of  money 
elsewhere ;  the  destin; 
perfectly  achieved,  be 
frinninsf  of  its  career. 
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money  as  a  subject  and  as  the 
it  of  trade;  a  third,  money  as  the 
trade  ;"  and  a  fourth,  the  func- 
money.  The  author  allows  that 
nomists  have  approximated  these 
nd  cites  them  enough  to  show 
had  glimpses,  but  not  clear  views 
and  that  for  want  of  clear  views, 
takes  and  some  fatal  errors  have 
mi tted— errors  still  current  with 
nischievous  influences.  The  fol- 
e  a  few  brief  citations,  made  very 
random,  here  and  there,  from  the 
on  money — ^there  are  four  of 
hich  may  serve,  in  some  measure, 
heir  character  and  drift : 

zess  of  time,  of  which  the  memory  of 
istory  give  no  advice,  certain  metals, 
called  gold  and  silver,  having  been 
and  found  to  possess  excellent  and 
qualities  for  certain  uses,  and  for 
became  *  precious.'    This  may  be 

0  be  the  origin  of  the  name, '  pre- 
ils.*  For  certain  purposes  of  use 
aent,  other  thins;s  nave  been  held 
*  valuable  even  than  gold  and  silver, 
lich  ten,  twenty,  a  hundred,  and  even 

1  to  one,  in  weight,  of  the  *  precious 
ave   been    and    are    given,  as    an 

NeverthoJess,  partly  on  account  of 
:ity,  and  especially  on  account  of 
tation  to  so  many  useful  and  orna- 
poscs,  no  other  substances,  original, 
r  formed,  have  ever  acquired  the  po- 
einjj  held  so  universally  *  precious,* 
i  silver. 

:  is  to  be  observed,  that  this  view 
•ing  us  to  their  position  and  use  as 
Grold  and  silver  are  not  valuable, 
ause  they  are  money.  This  was  not 
.1  ground  of  their  being  held  in  such 
m;  but  they  have  been  adopted,  and 
oed  universal  consent,  to  be  used  as 

a  common  medium  of  exchange, 
f  their  value  for  other  uses,  and 
ey  are  always  in  demand  for  such  a 
sty  of  appropriations,  other  than 
Joney  is  but  one  of  tlif  ir  uses,  later 
r  of  things ;  and  it  is  onl  v  a  fraction 
lue  that  is  created  by  their  use  as 
the  same  manner  as  anything  else 
d  in  value,  in  proportion  as  its  uses 
ied.  The  real  foundation  of  the  value 
d  silver  may  be  said  to  be,  was  in 
to  their  having  been  viewed  in  the 
iney,  and  appropriated  to  tha^  use ; 
use  of  tlieir  being  thus  appropriated, 
ess  the  discovery,  by  experience  and 
I,  of  their  unnvnlfed  quHlitiea  for 

and  in  other  applications.     Time 
maJ  aaage,  therefore,  ha  ve  aeeigaed 


to  them  the  functions  of  money,  apparently  for 

ever,  without  the  remotest  probability  of  change. 

Nevertheless,  this  was  not  an  accident,  was 

not   arbitrary ;   but   there    were    substantial, 

fundamental  reasons,  of  the  nature  of  value, 

lying  somewhere  back,  beyond.      Gold   and 

silver  could  not  even  now  retain  their  value  as 

money,  but  for  the  foundation  on  which  they 

fall  back  and  rest,  as  being  greatly  valuable  for 

an  almost  infinite  variety  of  other  purposes, 

which  are  always  ready  to  take  up  and  absorb 

them,  whenever  they  can  be  spared  from  trade, 

and  which,  as  a  part  of  trade,  is  constantly 

being  done ;  and  as  a  part  of  trade  also,  they 

are  as  constantly  going  rack  into  the  forms  or 

into  the  uses  of  money,  though  not  in  so  great 

amount.     The  natural  current  from  the  bowels 

of  the  earth,  is  to  the  other  uses  of  gold  and 

silver  ;  and  only  so  much  of  them  is  arrested, 

on  the  passage,  for  money,  as  the  necessities  of 

trade  require.      It  is  only   in  distress,  that 

people  will  surrender  their  plate,  trinkets,  or 

any  other  *  precious '  things,  composed  of  gold 

or  silver,  for  money. 

«  *  *  *  « 

"  Assuming  that  nothing  is  money  but 
gold  and  silver,  or  that  wiiich  will  com- 
mand them  at  the  will  of  the  holder,  it  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  universal  credit  of  these 
substances,  when  used  as  money,  must  have  a 
foundation.  That  foundation  is' usually  called 
intrinsic  value.  But  a  little  reflection  will 
show  that  the  value  thus  asserted,  lies  farther 
back  than  the  use  of  these  metals  as  money, 
not  denying  that  this  use  is  a  fraction  of  their 
value.  But  how  came  they  to  be  used  as 
money  ?  Davanzati,  an  Italian  economist  of 
high  repute,  says :  *  Gold  and  silver,  being 
found  to  be  of  no  use  in  supporting  human  life, 
have  been  adopted,*  dLc,  that  is,  appropriated 
to  the  use  of  monev.  This,  we  should  think 
too  puerile  to  be  noticed,  except  for  the  graviiv 
with  which  it  has  been  cited  by  others.  M, 
Turgot  answers  this  question  :  *  By  the  nature 
and  force  of  things.'  But  this  answer,  as  must 
be  seen,  has  no  more  point  in  it  than  the  sur- 
face and  materials  of  creation,  inasmuch  as  it 
has  all  this  rang^e.  Others  answer :  By  reason 
of  their  qualities.  This  is  not  denied,  so  far 
as  those  qualities  determine  their  intrinsic 
value,  which  brings  us  back  to  where  we  start- 
ed from.  But  it  is  said,  they  mean  the  adapt- 
ation of  their  qualities  to  this  specific  use  ; 
which  has  some  reason  in  it,  but  more  against 
it.  The  very  authorities  who  give  this  reason, 
because  forsooth  they  must  give  some  reason, 
such  as  M'Culloch,  overturn  it  by  starting  ob- 
jections and  proving  the  great  inconvenience 
and  expense  of  these  qualities  in  such  an  a^ 
propria! ion  of  these  substaiicos. 

"The  trutli  is,  go\d awA  wX^ei Nwet^ V'we^Vft 
be  valuable,  hig\\\y  so,  and  aXw^'^^  \xv  dLftv«!ceA. 
before  they  were  usedaa  mo\w^.    '^Vv^'^  ^^"^ 
found  to  be  remaxkaUe  lot  xVie\t  \»^^i5^1  ^ 


B  subjecl,  and  he  is  li&ble  to  i 


"  M.  Say  observes  truly :  '  To 
(money)  to  esieeiite  its  fuaclionB.U 
cesfity  be  poasecsed  of  inhei«at  • 
vslue.'  But  uurely  its  value  moa 
where  else  liian  in  its  character  as 
in  other  wardB,  somelhjtig  elite  miul 
this  gold  eagle  and  this  eilver  doIU 
Time  was  when  they  wpr©  oot  n 
they  are.  There  mual  have  been 
reason  for  their  adoption  than  that 
wanted.  Say  these  lueUls  ar«  m: 
nre  many  things  more  so.     Say  tlH 


uLilily,  and  to  excel  all  other  subdtancos  for  tlic 
number  of  uses  in  which  they  wore  held  in  high 
esteem,  no  matter  whether  for  utility  or  fancy, 
as  boll)  tlicae  ends  impart  value  or  command 

Kice  ;  and  ihe  longer  and  better  that  they  have 
en  known,  tried,  and  compared,  so  much  more 
stern  and  abiding  has  been  the  proof  of  their 
excellence,  and  so  much  ^ater  the  number  of 
uses  to  which  they  have  heea  appropriated  and 
for  which  they  have  been  in  request.  These 
are  facta  which  run  back  through  all  history, 
and  are  without  contradiction  ;  and  the  growtli 
of  history  on  this  point,  as  to  both  mateiials 
fiui  time,on1y  tendsto verify  (liem.  Gradually 
in  the  course  of  time  and  by  th*  exigencies  of 
society,  llwy  came  to  be  appropriatea  by  gene- 
ral consent  to  the  uses  of  money,  till  at  last  that 
co[iseut  becHine  universal  m  the  civilized  world. 
This  appropriation,  tlierefore,  was  ulterior  and 
consequent  to  the  aecerlaintnent  of  the  many 
uiieful  and  admirable  qiiatitiea  of  theso  metals 
for  otlter  purposes,  without  which  there  is  do 
probability  that  tliey  would  lutve  been  employed 
as  money. 

■  '  »  "  The  inconveniences  of  gold 
and  silver,  as  a  currency,  are  increased  by  tJme, 
as  civilixatloD  advances,  as  commerce  ia  ex- 
tended and  increased,  and  as,  by  Ibis  means, 
the  necessity  ofefiecting  commerciiLl  exchanges 
with  the  greatest  possible  expeditioD,  and  in 
greiit  amounts,  is  uigmetitecL  JToi  this  and 
other  reasottt,  many  emloent  econoaiists  and 
statesmen  have  exhsuBted  their  wits  to  find  a 
BLib^titiite.  Even  Kicurdo  appears  seriuualy  lo 
h;ive  believed  that  the  British  goveriimenl  might 
found  a  currency  on  its  credit !  He  advocated 
it,  if  we  are  rightly  informed,  in  the  very  face 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  Bank  of  England  pa- 
per, during  its  suspension  of  cash  payments 
from  1797  to  1823.  He  appears  to  have  based 
hia  theory  on  the  factthattlie  depreciatioD  was 
no  more,  whereas  we  think  he  should  have 
come  la  the  opposite  conclusion,  from  lite  fuct 
that  it  depreciated  so  much.  That  credit  is  itself 
acnrrency  inoncsenseand  to  a  great  cxlenl, is 
undoubtedly  troe,  butitmust  have  a  foundation. 
It  la  this  very  foundation  which  we  are  now  in- 
quiring for,  to  wit,  the  foundation  of  the  value  or 
credit  ofgolilandsilvcr  as  monoy,as  the  medium 
of  trado.  All  eeem  to  admit  that  it  is  not  in  its 
characturas  money  ;  for  who  of  the  economists, 
it  may  be  asked,  has  ever  yel  got  farther  than 
TurgotinthisinvestigatioD,  who  laid  this  found- 
ation '  in  the  nature  and  force  of  things  ?' 
Clearly  that  cannot  bo  BBtlsraclory. 

"  And  yel  a  knowledge  of  the  foundation  of 
ihe  value  of  money  is  not  leas  important  for  an 
intelligent  view  ol  the  whole  subject,  lluin  is  a 
knowledge  of  the  foundation  of  anything  else 
llint  can  be  named,  to  a.  li^ht  view  of  it. 
branches  of  truth  on  »uc\\  *  ^lacfttaX  tmlMst 

may  doubtless  be  seen  aviA  conec\N^j  iWi^eAV  vVew  lviTOS«fl»\   '^rfeuliah'. 
villioiit  this   know\ei\ge,  W\.  w.  ■?\AwoV'«A  ^.^A** '^wA^wafe  ^--^-' 


ties  i  there  are  other  Bubstances  i 
some  much  better  adapted  in  the* 
fur  such  an  appropriation ;  and  all 
these  useful  iiualitiea,  added  to  the 
impart  a  substantial  value  to  gold  a 
inoncv,  which  is  not  deiued  ;  stili 
for  which  they  are  credited,  r^ativB 
other  commodities  most  necessary  ti 
great,  prodigious  dispropartioo,  iait 
other  coositte  rations.  Say  that  tlo) 
lion  is  convenient  to  all  parlies — 
world.  That  may  be,  doubtlew  ii  t 
then  an  arbitrary  value — a  fiaaill 
has  cheated  lls^  and  reckons  il  a 

"tt  is  evident,  •eIF«TideM,  tU 

silver,  as  money,  mu^t  have  hail  a  ni 
\vit)i,  and  as  a  reason  fur  being  aU 
This  is  die  point,  and  all  that  if  cUt 
suppose  that  the  world  has  been  si 
swindled  itself  into  the  belief  that  mc 
value  wliich  after  all  ia  faditions,! 
sliould  be  catislied  with  this  persnoM 
principle  that  it  is  a  convenient  delaa 
tuore  absurd  tliaa  contrary  to  M.  '■ 
doctrine,  when  he  says,  '  a  system  ol 
can  never  be  long-lived,  and  must  li 
the  end  produce  much  more  loss  ti 
It  is  not  easv  to  believe  that  the  woci 
thus  cliealed,  and  that  the  credit  of  i 
ling  medium  does  not  rest  on  abasiseo 
pendent  of  itself.  It  is  the  very  natui 
to  have  a  basis.  To  say  that  intruit 
the  basis  is  precisely  what  we  mail 
Irinsic  value  for  what  T  It  is  doi  ti 
function  of  money  that  constitaU! 
value,  but  ilia  that  which  qnaliBss  la 
tiiin  ;  and  the  qualifying  power  lis 
money  itself,  is  underneath  it,  is  itsf 
But  why  adopt  an  absurdity  itiihc 
Why  hold  debate  here  when  the  nun 
important  values  of  gold  and  siivei 
uses  are  Eo  palpable,  quite  enough 
mend  ihem  for  tiie  offices  of  raonff 
i^i^Wat  to  sustain  them  i; 


^bouU  b 
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It  would  be  most  unpleasant  to  be 

?1ieve  that  money  is  a  fraud,  or  even 

i  of  it  is  a  self-imposed  deception. 
«         *         •  •  * 

t  doubt,  gold  and  silver  employed  as 
Hitute  one  of  the  values  of  these 
that  not  unimportant ;  but  the  foun- 
^(^hich  they  started  as  money,  the 
sh  summoned  them  to  this  position, 
sortant  functions  of  society  and  of 
rcial  world,  will  be  found  only  in 
1  older  date ;  and  the  causes  which 
their  credit  as  money  will  also  be 
)  same  old  values,  and  in  a  multitude 
Qcc  added  and  continually  augment- 
uses  to  which  these  metals  are  ap- 
than  that  of  money,  are  multiplied 
ress  of  time  and  in  the  advances  of 
It  was  never  an  accident,  nor  a 
ULtcnation  of  accidents ;  it  was  never 
f  fit  nor  an  arbitrary  law  of  society 
;old  and  silver  into  the  position,  and 
em  into  the  functions  of  money ;  it 
stom ;  it  was  not  even  the  necessity 
ion  medium  of  trade  that  selected 
is  duty,  though  that  necessity  was 
t  it  was  a  sul^tantial  value  imparted 
time  and  events,  destined  never  to 
^,  but  always  to  increase.  It  was 
t  and  force,'  not  •  of  things'  in  gene- 
got  taught,  but  of  these  very  tilings 
T ;  it  was  their  own  position,  their 
md  nature,  their  own  value,  indepen- 
1  prior  to  that  of  money,  that  made 
j^.  As  a  law  of  society  which  grew 
Kiety,  it  could  no  more  be  resisted 
of  nature.  It  was  not  a  choice 
made,  but  a  necessity  into  which 
forced  ;  and  not  a  necessity  to  have 
Jternativc  at  their  own  will,  but  to 
id  nothing  else.  There  was  no  more 
'  hanging  over  the  predestined  use  of 
Iver  as  money,  than  over  the  course 
enly  bodies.  The  law  in  one  case  is 
as  that  in  the  other,  and  both  are  as- 
and  definite.  One  is  the  attraction 
on,  the  other  the  intrinsic  value  of 
iver  for  other  uses.  ♦  *  ♦ 
fine  money  as  the  common  medium 
d  find  in  it  two  simple  but  important 
)ne  to  express  values,  and  the  other 
late  commercial  exchanges,  by  being 
18  side  and  accepted  on  the  other,  as 
ration  thus  agreed  upon.  It  is  a  me- 
3  inslrumtmt,  it  is  common  because 
las  BO  ordained." 

ond  chapter  on  money  is  devoted 
the  difference  between  money  as 
uid  as  the  mstrument  of  trade, 
ce  as  an  attribute  of  money  and 
pwchased  hy  it.  The  following  I 
W  on  these  two  points : —  J 


<<  The  Free  Trade  economists,  Adam  Smith  and 
his  school,  say  that  money  is  a  commodity,  and 
that  it  occupies  the  same  position  in  trade  as 
other  commodities.  We  grant  that  it  is  a  com* 
modity,and  that  as  a  subject  of  trade^it  occupies, 
as  they  say,  the  same  position  as  other  com- 
modities. But  we  deny  that  it  discharges  tho 
functions  of  money,  and  hold  that  it  is  merely 
passive,  when  it  is  the  subject  of  trade.  Gold 
and  silver,  in  passing  from  the  mines  to  market, 
bullion  in  the  market,  and  all  manufactured  ar- 
ticles which  are  composed  in  whole  or  in  part 
of  the  precious  metals,  are  subjects  of  trade. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  coin,  bank  notes,  and 
negotiable  paper  of  every  kind,  when  bought 
ana  sold.  Bankers  and  money-brokers  trade 
exclusively  in  money,  and  money  in  their  hands 
and  in  whatever  form,  coming  or  going,  is  al* 
ways  a  subject  of  trade.  Tho  precious  metals, 
in  bullion  or  in  coin,  passing  through  the  hands 
of  brokers  from  one  country  to  another,  are 
subjects  of  trade  while  in  the  hands  of  those 
dealers,  though  they  may  be  at  the  same  time 
discharging  the  functions  of  money  between 
debtor  ana  creditor,  who  employ  bankers  and 
brokers  as  agents  cf  remittance.  All  notes  dis- 
counted at  bank  are  subjects  of  trade  in  the 
transaction,  both  to  the  lender  and  to  the  bor- 
rower. Bills  of  exchange,  bonds  and  mort* 
gages  transferred,  and  many  other  descriptions 
of  credit  for  which  a  consideration  is  paid,  are 
subjects  of  trade.  All  who  borrow  credit  for  a 
consideration,  buy  it.  It  is  a  subject  of  trade  in 
the  transaction.  Gold  and  silver,  in  all  other 
forms  than  that  of  money,  are  subjects  of  trade. 
So  far  as  tliese  and  many  other  forms  and  con- 
ditions of  money  and  of  credit  so,  and  so  far  as 
tlie  precious  metals  are  devoted  to  other  objects 
than  monev  as  subjects  of  trade,  we  agree  with 
the  Free  Trade  economists  that  they  occupy  the 
same  position  as  other  and  all  other  commodities 
exchanged  in  trade. 

"  But  it  must  be  observed  that  money,  in  its 
own  proper  functions  as  such,  has  had  notliing 
to  do  with  all  this  except  so  far  as  the  conside- 
rations rendered  in  these  transactions  are  con- 
cerned, as,  for  example,  the  discount  and  in- 
terest of  a  note.  They  are  merely  the  prepara- 
tory stages  through  which  money  passes,  the 
platform  on  which  it  is  tossed  about  in  a  merely 
passive  state  as  tlie  subject  of  trade,  till  it  reaches 
the  great  field  of  the  commercial  world  where  it 
is  destined  and  designed  actively  to  discharge 
the  appropriate  functions  of  money.  This  is  a 
field  before  which  the  Free  Trade  economists 
Iiave  held  up  a  screen.  Let  us  ^o  behind  it 
and  see  how  money  operates  there  in  distinction 
from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  operated  upon 
as  a  subject  of  trade  before  it  gets  there. 

"A  consideration  of  the  d\ffeT^TVc»  o^  ^esJo^xa.- 
lion  of  money,  and  oi!  iVie  \3Q\ivg^  iox  vjVvxOcvW.'^ 
exchanged,  as  ibe  medVwm  ol  Xt«A«i  Va.  nJwv*  ^ 
will  cast  light  on  thia  po\u\«    T\ve  ^e^>ix»x> 
of  money  here  is  Cox  an  eoAAaia  lov^aA  ov  « 


n  the  disciiarge  of  the  same  funeiiana,  wliereaa 
*«  dcalination  of  Ilic  EubjccLa  of  iCa  agpnc;  in 
,  ide  id  either  for  consumption  or  for  a,  fixtnro 
in  tlie  (tispoEJtion  of  permanent  CApitul  bo  culled, 
■  *'iDt  yet  often  perishable.  Money  is  employed 
'w  the  instrument  to  cnrry  them  on  to  their  re- 
■pective  deatinationi,  wnere  lliey  niUBl  soon 
arrive,  perhaps  by  the  first  tnnaaciion ;  bet 
whether  by  one  or  more,  money  is  llie  agent, 
■nd  tliey  ere  the  passive  suhjccts.  Bat  the 
functions  of  money  in  this  field  never  cease ;  it 
will  never  liave  done  its  work  ;  its  deatinntiou 
Ib  perpetual  emplnynent  in  the  eamc  ofScea; 
and  while  llie  things  on  ivhicli  il  operaleB  are 
constantly  paei»Ing  away  by  conauraplion,  or 
arriving  at  their  final  destination  as  fixtures,  by 
the  agency  of  money,  money  itself  is  constantly 
returning  to  its  duty  in  moving  on  other  com- 
modities, in  endless  Buccesaion,  to  their  destina- 
tions. Money  in  this  Held  ia  the  moving  power, 
without  whicb  noiliingelse  would  move,  eu)  furos 
trade  is  concerned,  except  in  the  way  of  barter, 
which  properly  does  nut  belong  to  civilization. 
And  yet  Adam  Smith, Say,  Kicardo,  M'Culloch, 
and  otliersofthatilktelluathatmoneyanrfa  piece 
of  calico  are,  commercinlly  considered,  the  same 
thing,  and  occupy  the  same  position,  inn  com  me  r- 
ciul  transaction,  wlien  one  ia  exchanged  for  the 
other;  and  Ihey  tell  ns  that  it  ia  no  matter 
whether  a  nation  parts  with  one  or  the  other, 
BO  that  trade  gom  on.  Unfortunately  for  «  na- 
tion and  fortuiiBtely  for  the  truth,  the  absurdity 
comes  to  light  when  the  money  is  alt  gone  and 
trade  nill  no  longer  go.  *  *  ♦  ♦ 
"  When  and  wlierever  there  is  a  want  of 
mone^,  trade  cornea  to  a  halt.  The  interest  of 
every  tKiny,  therefore,  a  man  or  a  nation,  con- 
cerned in  trade,  is  to  take  care  not  be  out  of 
money,  for  it  ia  hia  '  tools  of  trade.'  And  how 
does  snrh  a  party  pot  out  of  money  if  it  had 
any  J  II  am  niily  lie  by  buving  more  than  is 
sold  of  oilier  ciiiuiiuxliti.'s,  which  are  prized  and 
moved  by  tiirnnv,  .(lul  liy  Iiciuli  obliged  to  settle 
balancca  wiiii  i  .-'i  \Vli.  n  I'n-  tr;tdeofa  pnrly 
comes  to  |I,|..  .  l^ll  is  eshanst- 

cd,  tmde  U1.I--  ■■,.■■!        ■    AL-epted,  which 

trade  whicii  iMiui.'.i' i,r  i,uw,l,  biid  which,  if  il 
could,  eannot  now  be  employed  to  any  prohtable 


fatal  e 


t  Ihei 


'y  tinld  thnt 
modii  ,  luui  iJNit  II  \f  exchanged  m  trade  as 
bucIj  -,  mid  Ihnl  c'>Ti-ei|iicntly  the  more  of  irarfc 
the  lieitcr.  wlictlier  money  goes  or  cornea,  or 
whether  nil  gijcs  and  none  comes." 

As  on  many  oUier  points,  so  on  this, 
Mr.  Oullon  esliiWW\ies  \\is  o^n  ^aa.Uoxv'u'^ 
citations  from  Adam  tim\\,\v  &t\4  1.\\q%c  q^ 

Khool,  who  aay  one  vtan^m  we  ^X'itft 
OOtber  thing  io.  aaolVet  ^\aiie. 


On  pnre,  Mr.  ColtoD  remariu 

"  There  ic  an  habitual  mnde  n 
with  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  and  alt 
faith,  in  a«>criblng  to  ^Id  and  eilve 
charging  the  appropriate  funclioAi 
llie  atirihute  of^  price,  which,  wt 
lend*  to  obscurity,  even  to  error. 

"  The  world  has  agreed  upon  goU 
not  only  as  t)ie  common  roediuni  a 
BB  the  common  instrnment  to  exprM 
of'all  other  things  that  are  woflh 
to  purchase  tliem  ;  but  it  has  not  ar| 
tiling  10  express  the  value  of  goia 
when  discharging  the  functions  ofi 
there  is  no  each  thing.  How,  Iha 
and  silver,  in  this  office, be  valnedt 
they  be  worth  more  or  less  tlian 
weighed  in  the  scales  ?  We  kn 
that  gold  and  silver  vessels,  or  so 
art  composed  of  these  anbstancet) 
by  gold  and  silver  coin.  And  why 
there  are  two  principles  in  ihcir  S 
their  weight,  and  the  other  their  wa 
IiCBve  out  their  workmanship,  and  g 
and  silver  is  silver,  of  eqaal  vaJne, 
pure,  according  to  their  weight,  t 
coin,  or  bullion,  or  works  of  art.  I 
ab«urd  to  suppose  that  gold  and  »ilfi 
etrumenis  of  expressini;  values,  sboa 
thmr  own  value,  e«ch  for  mcli.  ^ 
are,  no  matter  how  nnch  in  iks  i 
mailer  how  liltle;  ihe  world  has  ») 
tlii'y  shall  e.vpreas  all  otJier  eichang 
uea,  but  never,  that  anything  else  ehl 
their  value.  How,  then,  can  tliey  bt 
dear,  cheaper  or  dearer,  while  acih 
capacity  of  money  T 

"  No  one,  of  course,  will  imagiw 
mean  to  call  in  question  the  propriety 
ing  of  money  as  dear  or  cheap,  as  0 
low  price,  as  a  subject  of  trade.  1 
when  employed  as  the  instrument  of  t 
we  maintain  it  can  have  no  price  in  i 
the  commodities  for  which  it  is  excbi 
this  transaction,  price  cannot  betui) 
Ihe  agent  and  the  subject, but  onlytol 
It  is  the  very  function  of  the  agent  la 
subject. 


'hatever  ;  but  il  is  either  i 
ation  for  its  use  on  time,  or  a  com 
growing  out  of  some  one  or  other  of' 
ing  accidents  of  its  existence;  andall 
are  baaed  on  Ihe  standanl  of  the  K«la 
or  indirectly,  mediately  or  imoiediilt 
money,  as  the  inairumenl  of  t^ali^  «r 
wnw,\\s,  functions  being  to  deduct 
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only  functions.  The  only  fondamental 
10  re  of  money  is  the  scales ;  though,  in 
uperstructnre  of  a  monetary  system,  many 
:  accidental  measures  are  employed,  for 
enience,  all  having  reference  to  this,  and 
;  based  upon  it. 

Fo  show  that  money,  as  a  subject  of  trade, 
no  price,  other  than  as  above  defined,  ob- 
3,  that  a  man,  with  one  bar  of  gold  or 
r  bullion,  does  not  propose  to  exchange  it 
nother  bar  of  the  same  weight  and  purity, 
"e  is  no  motive.  Nor  does  a  person  pro- 
to  exchange  coins  for  others  of  the  same 
mination  and  weight ;  nor  bank-notes  for 
rs  of  the  same  denominations  and  of  the 
i  bank ;  nor  any  kind  of  money  for  another, 
re  there  is  no  foundation  or  reason  for 
rence  in  value,  and  of  consequent  advan- 
to  one  of  the  parties,  which  advantaj^ 
d  be  a  foundation  of  price,  or  a  motive  lor 
■nge.  There  is  no  motive  to  exchange 
inal  for  an  equal.  It  must  be  a  difference 
HDe  kind  to  constitute  the  foundation  of 
»  In  money.  In  purchasing  the  use  of 
ky  on  time,  the  principle  of  price  is  doubt- 
k)o  obvious  to  require  farther  illustration ; 
niough  has  already  been  said  to  show  tiie 
wit  positions  and  proper  functions  of 
^,  as  the  instrument  ot  trade,  and  that 
!  does  not  belong  to  it  in  that  case. 
Convenience  requires  a  uniform  rule,  either 
cheapness  or  dearness  should  be  applied  to 
ly  alone,  or  to  the  tiling  of  which  it  is 
nedium  of  exchange.  Custom  has  applied 
I  to  the  latter,  and  ordained  money  tu  cx- 
I  all  their  values.  This  office  of  money  is 
w  made  and  obeyed  by  all  the  world,  and 
I  is  no  niitagonist  law.  There  is  nothing 
by  consent  or  practice,  that  exj^resses  the 
9  of  money  as  such.  Ricardo,  Smith,  and 
«,  by  violating  custom  and  the  ordinances 
ilversal  consent  in  this  matter,  have,  we 
l^  introduced  confusion  and  darkness 
e  order  and  light  are  needed,  and  plunged 
inextricable  labyrinth. " 


r.  Colton  devotes  his  thiwi  chapter  on 
By  entirely  to  a  consideration  of  this 
it  as  "  tools  of  trade/*  exhibiting  views 
ue  and  practical  as  they  are  new  in 

*  For  it  is  in  form,  chiefly,  that  Mr. 
Oil's   views   are   new.     Every  person 

find  himself  perfectly  familiar  with 
whole  doctrine  of  this  chapter,  and 
ably  no  one  will  dissent  fiom  it.  And 
le  never  saw  those  thoughts  in  such  a 

•  before.  Judge  by  the  following 
imens : — 

Jbn  a  farmer  till  his  grounds  without  a 
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Jua  ahean  and  needle  ?    Can  a  water 
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man  put  forward  his  boat  without  a  paddle  ?  or 
a  ship  navigate  the  seas  without  sails  or  steam  ? 
Can  any  work,  of  any  sort,  be  done  without  the 
appropriate  instruments  ?  Money  is  as  much 
the  instrument  of  trade,  as  tlie  plough  is  of 
agriculture,  the  tailor*s  needle  of  making  gar- 
ments, the  oar  of  speeding  the  boat,  or  the  sails 
or  steam  of  navigation.  But  Smitli,  Say,  Ri* 
cardo,  M^Culloch,  Twiss  and  their  co-labor- 
ers tell  us,  in  effect,  that  the  plough  is  only 
a  commodity,  and  the  farmer  ma^  as  well  sell 
that  as  his  corn  ;  that  the  needle  is  only  a  com- 
modity, and  the  tailor  may  give  his  whole  stock 
of  tools  for  his  dinner,  without  inconvenience  ; 
that  the  waterman  may  barter  his  paddle  for  a 
fish,  or  the  fisherman  give  his  hook  and  line  for 
bait,  and  both  do  as  well  without  their  tools  as 
with ;  that  the  weaver  will  suffer  notliing  in 
selling  his  loom  and  shuttle ;  that  the  woodman 
may  exchange  his  axe  for  a  shirt,  without  harm 
to  his  occupation ;  that  the  smith  may  part 
with  his  hammer  for  a  saw,  in  an  exchange 
with  the  carpenter,  and  both  go  on  with  their 
work ;  that  the  shoemaker  may  exchange  his 
kit  of  tools  for  a  coat,  and  still  work  on  with 
profit ;  in  ahort,  that  all  these  things  are  mere 
commodities,  and  provided  the  parties  have  made 
a  good  speculation,  as  a  trade,  they  have  done 
well ;  or  if  they  have  merely  ffot  an  equivalent 
in  market  values,  they  cannot  be  losers.  Such 
is  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade ! 

"But  money  is  a  nation's  *kit  of  tools ;^ 
nothing  more;  nothing  less.  And  yet  these 
gentlemen  say,  it  is  no  matter ;  it  is  just  as 
well ;  the  nation  will  not  suffer  the  least  incon- 
venience, if  it  part  with  its  ^kit  cf  taols^  and 
obtains,  by  the  exchange,  equivalent  values. 
They  say,  in  effect,  that  the  shoemaker  can 
still  go  on  making  shoes,  and  do  as  well  as 
ever,  if,  by  exchanging  his  kit,  he  gets  other 
commodities  of  equivalent  value.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  escape  from  this  issue  on  the  premises 
of  these  gentlemen.  No  one  can  deny  that 
this  is  precisely  the  case  which  they  have 
made.  ^ 

"  If  it  be  said  that  a  man  ought  to  part  with 
his  '  tools  of  trade,'   rather  than  not  pay  his 
debts,  it  is  raisin?  a  new  queeition,  which  is  one 
of  morality.     We  go  further  back,  and  antici- 
pate this  question,  in  the  position,  that  a  man 
should  be  more  prudent  than  to  allow  his  '  tools 
of  trade'  to  become  liable  for  his  debts.     This 
is  precisely  the  position  we  occupy  on  public 
economy.     We  hold  that  money,  enough  for 
tlic  demands  of  trade,  is  the  *  tools  of  trade' 
to  a  nation,  and  that  its  system  of  economy 
should  be  so  adjusted  and  managed,  as  not  to 
put  its  *  tools'  in  the  condition  of  liability  for 
its  debts.    A  nation  cannot   hold  on  to  ita 
*  tools'  after  they  have  become  vVwx^  V«>:^^i\  \wX 
they  must  ffo,  till  there  \*  i\o  luote  \o  ^^'a'^  ^xA 
then  the  emux  ia  barred  Vi^  exV\«LV3ks\\otv.    'Wv 
doctrine  of  out  oivponeT\\a  \a>\X\«x  ^  iwlVxoxi 
none  the  worse  off;  la  put  Xo  no  \iicoiw«ia«i 
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by  ihe  liMs  of  its  "  tools  of  trade !"  I»  iwt  this 
the  cABB  which  they  have  made  ?  If  it  be  not, 
we  know  not  what  ia." 

Tliis  chapter  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  every  American.  It  is  suggestive  of 
considerations  deaerring  the  profoundest 
reflection.  It  is  written  with  such  philo- 
sophical clearness,  that  a  child  can  under- 
stand it. 

We  have  referred  to  the  chapter  upon 
labor.  We  do  ao  again  to  ask  attention 
to  the  very  elaborate  and  powerful  pamph- 
let under  the  title  of  "  The  Rights  of  La- 
bor." which  Mr.  Colton  published  a  year 
or  two  ago.  Perspicuity  is  a  quality  of 
all  his  writings ;  but  this  argument  is  pre- 
eminenllv  lucid,  shapely,  and  satisfactory. 
The  subject  is  one  of  the  gravest  that  can 
arrest  attention  in  a  democracy.  Its  im- 
portance ia  justly  apprehended  by  the 
aiithor,  and  he  disctoaes  and  sustaios  his 
hj-potheses  in  relation  to  it,  with  the  abili- 
ty and  confidence  of  a  thorough  mastery 
and  an  unhesitating  conviction.  This 
pamphlet  is  not  so  much  for  the  men  of 
the  closet  and  the  senate  as  for  the  masses ; 
and  it  is  issued  in  a  form  and  at  a  price 
to  insure  the  largest  circulation. 

In  sketching  thus  rapidly  some  of  the 
new  points  in  Mr.  Colton 's  Public  Econo- 
my for  the  United  Slates,  we  have  occu- 
pied all  the  space  that  can  conveniently 
be  appropriated  to  a  reviewal  of  the  work. 
We  are  compelled  to  leave  unconsidered 
many  chapters  of  scarcely  lera  interest  or 
importance  ;  us  the  balance  of  trade  ;  bank, 
ing  ;  the  mutual  dependencies  of  agricul. 
turc,  manufactures  and  commerce ;  gains 
of  protection,  and  losses  by  free  trade  ;  the 
effects  of  protection,  and  of  the  want  of  it. 


on  the  prices  of  American  labor 
the  same  on  the  interests  of  i 
of  commerce  and  navigation,  o 
trade,  of  the  cotton -growing  ini 
of  all  other  interests  of  the  co 
principles,  objects,  and  modes 
the  tariff  of  1842,  and  1S46.  i 
these  and  their  cognate  sabjeci 
sidcred  at  large  in  this  woi 
overwhelming  array  of  statistic 
bearing   on  the  various    p<nii 

— We  have  thus  endearore< 
attention  to  a  work  which  is  o 
and  which  for  its  great  alulitT  a 
lionat  character,  is  destined  u 
to  bo  widely  read,  and  to  exert 
influence  in  our  country,  if  ni 
those  thinkers  throughout  the 
are  now  attracted  to  the  subje< 
it  treats.  There  has  never  b 
when  the  questions  of  publi< 
were  more  necessary  to  bo  undi 
our  people — and  there  has  nei 
time  when  their  importance  w 
danger  of  hcin^  forgotten,  in 
schemes  of  ambition,  which.  i 
Bucoessful,  invest  a  natioit  witli 
tering  show  of  glory  for  substn 
pinosR,  with  but  the  fiery  red: 
tlammation.  for  the  complexion 
health.  We  commend  the  wor 
not  only  to  mks,  of  the  closet  or 
but  to  the  students  of  the  schoa 
rience,  who  ate  to  conduct  tl 
Slate  through  the  storms  that  ar 
in  the  horizon,  or  to  be  engulpl 
common  ruin  of  which  the  mott 
see  threatenintfs  in  the  present  i 
of  the  mind  from  the  means  ant 
true  national  grandeur. 
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AN  EXCURSION  TO  DAMASCUS  AND  BA'ALBEK. 


FART   FIRST. 


**  It  desen-ed  in  truth  to  be  called  the  City  of  Jove  and  the  eye  of  all  the  East,  the  sacred  and 
lagnificent  Damascus,  I  say,  surpassing  eyery  other  region,  both  in  the  beauty  of  its  temples  and 
inctuaries,  th^  serenity  oi  its  climate,  the  abundance  and  transparency  of  its  waters,  and  the 
mberant  richness  of  its  soil''    Julian  Emp^  Epist.  XXIV. 


Haviko  yisit«d  Jerusalem  and  the  most 
teresting  parts  of  Palestine  during  the 
iring  of  1844,  we,  on  our  return  to  Beirut, 
issed  along  Mount  Lebanon  and  stopped 
few  days  at  Deir-el-Kamar,  the  principal 
tr  of  the  Druzes.  Though  all  the  in- 
ibitants  of  the  mountain,  Druzes  as  well 
I  Maronite  Christians,  were  armed  at  that 
ilBy  and  disputes  and  feuds  now  and  then 
«Me  among  them,  the  country  was  never- 
leless  considered  safe,  and  the  numerous 
^ropean  trayellers  fearlessly  enjoyed 
ilir  excursions  on  the  Lebanon  without 
Uf  molestation  from  the  Arabs.  Differ- 
ii  was  the  situation  of  Palestine,  where 
destructive  civil  war  was  raging  in  the 
iBns  of  Galilee  and  on  the  Saraarian 
(;iilands,  and  several  parties  of  pilgrims, 
■t  returning  from  tlie  Easter  festival  at 
ftnsalem,  had  been  attacked  and  robbed 
^  the  wild  Arab  bands  of  Nabulus. 
b3A.t  Deir-el-Kamar,  (the  convent  of  the 
Mon,)  we  found  a  Turkish  garrison  quar- 
iied  in  the  beautiful,  but  now  nearly  di- 
jUdated  palaces  of  the  old  Emir-Beshir 
^ilount  Betcddin.  The  Druzes  were  in 
bBession  of  the  upper  town.  They  daily 
Reared  fully  armed  on  the  bazars  of  the 
^er  city,  which  is  only  inhabited  by  the 
^re  quiet  and  industrious  Christians.  We 
fe  the  convent  of  the  hospitable  Maro- 
&8  on  the  thirteenth  of  May,  and  de- 
iklded  to  the  mill  on  the  bridge  of  the 
fir  Damour,  one  of  the  loveliest  spots 
djria.  Our  road  then  passed  through 
^  pine  forests  covering  the  sides  of  the 
taitain,  and  towards  sunset  we  reached 
^  intervening  heights,  from  which  we 
Bjed  the  full  view  of  the  rich  plain  of 
Ptthil,  the  distant  city  of  Beirut,  and 
Bbroad  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean. 
■^fJhristians  in  the  village  of  Ainub  of- 
08  hospitality  for  the  night,  and  after 
it  romantic  descent  the  next  morning 
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through  deep  dells  and  over  bold  eminences 
crowned  with  villages,  convents,  and  gar- 
dens, we  at  noon  arrived  at  Beirut,  where 
we  took  up  our  quarters  in  the  well-known 
hotel  of  Battista,  and  instantly  made  pre- 
parations for  our  excursion  to  Damascus. 

It  had  previously  been  the  plan  to  start 
for  Anturah,  and  passing  by  the  ancient 
cedars  in  the  high  region  of  Jebel-Makmel, 
to  descend  to  the  plain  of  Ba'albek ;  but 
the  weather  being  still  very  unsettled,  and 
deep  snows  covering  the  higher  mountain- 
passes,  we  preferred  to  take  this  interest- 
ing route  on  our  return,  and  at  present  to 
strike  into  the  great  caravan  route  directly 
for  Damascus. 

By  the  kind  attention  of  Dr.  De  Forest, 
we  were  soon  provided  with  good  horses 
and  an  honest  Arab  dragoman,  Mustapha, 
attached  to  the  American  mission,  who 
proved  to  be  a  clever  servant,  but  under- 
standing neither  Italian  nor  Greek,  and 
but  very  imperfectly  the  English  language, 
and  being  unacquainted  with  the  routes  of 
the  Lebanon,  he  was  of  little  use  as  a  guidd 
or  interpreter. 

In  all  travels  through  the  Levant,  the 
first  day's  journey  is  extremely  trouble- 
some and  unpleasantly  retarded   by  tha 
difficulty  of  assembling  the  saddle-horses, 
mules    and    drivers,   and    by    their    un- 
skilfulness  in  loading  the  tents  and  bag- 
gage.    A  large  khan  in  the  pine-forest  of 
II ursh -Beirut  had  been  fixed  for  our  start- 
ing point,  but  it  was  not  until  late  in  the  af- 
ternoon on  the  seventeenth  of  May  that  our 
party  could  be  assembled,  and  servants 
and  horses  got  ready  for  departure.    Saad- 
Pasha,  the  governor  of  Syria,  was  just 
manoeuvring  his  army  on  the  sands,  soutbL 
of  the  city,  and  on  our  me^Wiv^  \\v^  Taw<^- 
ing  columns  of  TurkiaVi  \iOT%fc  Wi^  ttxNj^w 
in  the  narrow  lanes,  \\emTCic^  Vcv  V\\X\nvb! 
and  prickly  pear,  ne  i?ot^  a^gB^  ^^\w 
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at  the  Khan  Hussein,  where  we  took  up  our 
quarters  for  the  night.  This  nearly  ruined 
khan  lies  in  a  dreary  situation,  on  the  top 
of  a  stony  hill  overlooking  the  wide  range 
of  the  Lebanon.  Groups  of  Arabs  were 
sitting  at  their  evening  meal  round  the  fires 
before  the  entrance.  Tlie  interior  of  the 
mud-walled  rooms  looked  so  comfortless 
that  we  preferred  to  pitch  our  tents  be- 
neath some  mulberry  trees  at  a  distance 
from  the  khun.  But  the  night  became 
stormy ;  and  the  rain  pouring  down  the 
declivity  penetrated  into  the  tents  and  ren- 
dered repose  impossible.  Though  in  so 
southern  a  latitude,  and  in  the  most  ple^is- 
imt  season  of  the  year,  the  morning  air 
was  cliilly  and  raw,  and  the  dismal  con- 
glomeration of  clouds  rising  from  the  sea 
surrounded  us  on  all  sides,  and  shrouded 
the  distant  view  to  the  plain  of  Beirut  and 
the  coast.  We  departed  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  the  sky  soon  began  to  clear  up.  At 
another  khan,  cr-llawish,  we  met  a  large 
caravan  returning  from  Damascus  with  a 
quantity  of  hides ;  and  on  the  steep  de- 
scent of  a  western  spur  of  the  Lebanon, 
which  northward  sinks  precipitously  down 
on  the  deep  valley  of  el-Metn,  we  distin- 
guished the  picturesque  village  Humana, 
embosomed  in  groves  of  pines,  cypresses, 
and  far-spreading  olive  woods,  above  which 
arise  the  towers  of  the  convent  el-Rhu<rin. 
Beyond  the  lower  ridges,  tlie  viow  extends 
U)  till*  lar^T  nionjisttTv  Dflr-AfMr-"N'olinTni.'i. 


ley  of  the  Buka'a,  seemc 
deep  gap  between  the  hi 
totally  barren  tops  of  the 
descended  through  a  wine 
Khan  Murad,  where  we  f 
our  horses  grazing  on  the 
brook,  Ain-el-Hajel,  car 
waters  from  Jebel-Kuncij 
a  pretty  cataract  near  tb 
other  hour  we  arrived  a 
village  of  Kabyleh,  when 
time  enjoyed  the  full  \\ev^ 
the  Buka  a,  the  ancient  ( 
the  entire  ridge  of  the  An 
as  the  great  Hermon  or  J< 
covered  with  snow,  and  l> 
ing  in  the  deep  blue  sky 
Kabyleh,  formerly  commi 
now  Hes  in  ruins.  It  was  < 
the  wars  of  the  Metawilel: 
chieftain  Emir-Beshir.  T 
does  not  descend  there  to 
continues  on  the  eastern 
Kuneiyseh  through  a  bea 
pine,  agnus  cast  us,  and  o 
merous  rills  to  the  large  y\ 
We  here  struck  across  the 
ly  cultivated  plain  toward  I 
Galloping  briskly  along  on 
we  approached  a  camp  of  g 
looking  women  were  cook 
fires ;  all  was  wretch edn 
The  moment  we  passed  ai 

two  «»r  tlin'<»  Tiins  \vi»r«'   tV 
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n  a  h91  near  the  river,  and  resolved  to 
36  nd  the  Sabbath  there  as  quietly  as  we 
light.  Our  Maronite  muleteers  now  fast- 
led  lines  along  the  tents,  to  which  they 
ed  the  horses,  throwing  heaps  of  green 
*rley  and  grass  before  them,  while  Mus- 
ipha  kindled  a  fire  between  piles  of  stones 
id  prepared  our  supper. 
The  site  of  our  encampment  was  highly 
sautiful.  It  was  placed  on  a  hillock, 
>rth  of  el-Merdj,  surrounded  by  com- 
llds ;  in  front  at  a  distance  of  eight  miles 
B  bad  the  lofty,  rugged  range  of  the 
sbanon,  whose  steep  and  precipitous  off- 
ts  toward  the  plain  were  partly  covered 
ith  wood,  the  snowy  peaks  of  Jebel- 
nneiyseh  and  Jebcl-Sunnin  glittering  bril- 
ntly  in  the  sun,  just  setting  behind  them, 
pposite,  in  the  east,  rose  the  more  barren 
Ain  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  terminating  on 
B  south-east  with  the  huge  bulk  of 
ibel-es- Sheik,  which  formed  an  immense 
one  of  snow  like  Mont  Blanc  in  Savoy, 
i  shining  glaciers  descended  along  its  ra- 
llies towards  the  lower  regions  from  which 
■nerotts  rills  flow  down  to  the  Litany,  the 
■sbeiya  and  the  Jordan.  North  and  south, 
m  plain  of  the  Buka'a,  partly  cultivated, 
li  all  over  covered  with  the  most  luxurious 
orpets  of  fragrant  flowers  and  shrubs. 
Blends  between  the  two  parallel  ridges. 
■I  the  north  it  opens  towjirda  Ba'albek, 
■i  on  the  south  at  a  distance  of  eight 
Des,  near  the  pass  of  esh-Shukif,  the  sur- 
Binding  mountains  close  the  view.  Dcs- 
■etion  is  the  general  feature  of  the  plain, 
"  few  trees  are  to  be  seen  on  the  banks  of 
Litany.     Zahleh,  the  most  populous 

on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Lcba- 

is  not  seen  from  el-Merdj,  being  hid 
a  projecting  rango  of  rocks,    nor  the 

distant  ruins  of  Ba*albek  ;  but  on  the 

h-east  of  the  Anti-Lebimon  appears  the 

and  tower  of  el-Andjar,  and  nearer 

hill  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  which  seems 
lerly  to  have  defended  the  pjissage  of 
►    stone  bridge  over  the  Litany  river,  the 
•■sTemmir. 
I^e  sun  now  set  behind  the  Lebanon, 

ng  the  snows  on  the  eastern  moun- 

with  the  gorgeous  tints  of  evening. 
^  plain  and  surrounding  heights  were 
pM  reposing  in  the  shade  of  night,  but 
^   k»fty  peak  of  the  Hermon  still  for  a 

while  continued  all  in  a  blaze,  reject-  . 

f  deep  purple  hues  on  the  upper  sky,  \ 


We  walked  through  the  fields,  enjoying 
the  refreshing  evening  breeze  and  the  runu 
tranquillity  around  us,  and  then  partook  of 
a  frugal  supper  before  the  tents,  without 
being  troubled  by  the  importunate  curios- 
ity of  the  villagers,  as  at  Bereitan  and 
other  places  in  the  Buka'a. 

The  following  Sunday,  the  18th  of  May, 
we  as  usual  made  a  day  of  rest.  A 
large  caravan  of  Druzes  from  the  Hauran, 
east  of  Damascus,  passed  our  encampment 
and  confirmed  the  report  of  the  perfect 
safety  of  that  part  of  the  country.  Soon 
afterwards  a  brilliant  cavalcade  of  Turks, 
with  their  ladies  and  slaves,  arrived  from 
Damascus,  and  after  a  short  halt  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  proceeded  on  their  route 
to  Zahleh. 
The  whole  plain  of  the  Litany  now  belongs 
to  the  Pashalic  of  Damascus.  The  souw- 
em  part  of  it,  properly  called  the  Buka'a, 
is  inhabited  by  Mohammedans  and  Maro-  ' 
nite  Christians  ;  the  northern  district  of 
Baalbek  by  the  Metawileh  or  Mutoualis, 
Muslim  heretics  of  the  sect  of  Aly.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  of  the  18th  century  they 
formed  a  warlike  tribe,  mustering  more 
than  10,000  well-armed  horse,  who,  intho 
year  1807,  subdued  the  whole  plain,  and 
capturing  Sour  (Tyre)  on  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  succeeded  in  keeping  up 
their  communication  with  France  and  Italy. 
But  being  vanquished  in  many  blooay 
conflicts,  by  the  Druze  chieftain,  Emir- 
Beshir,  they  lost  Zahleh,  their  stronghold 
on  the  Lebanon,  and  were  driven  back  to 
the  plain.  Ba'albek,  their  capital,  was 
burnt  and  all  their  villages  on  the  Anti-Leb- 
anon destroyed.  Thus  the  ^fctawileli  lost 
their  influence  and  power,  and  tlie  few 
remaining  wrecks  of  this  fanatic  sect  are 
now  fast  mouldering  away  and  may  perhaps 
soon  disappear  altogether.  These  relig- 
ious wars  between  the  different  tribes  of 
Syria,  the  more  recent  military  operations 
of  Ibrahim-Pasha,  and  the  long  encamp- 
ment of  his  numerous  cavalry  in  the  plam 
during  the  years  1830-40,  have  almost 
anniiiilated  the  population  and  agriculture 
of  this  fertile,  healthy,  and  deliglitful  re- 
gion. 

The  river  Litany — the  ancient  Leontcs — 
has  its  principal  source  at  Te\\-'^>3kS^Viv£\\vvTL 
the  upper  valley,  fom  or  ^ve  tdW^^  ^qsX.  q^ 
Ba'albek.    In  its  course  sowVXv,  \\vto\3L^  v^ 
plain,  it  recdves  seYCTuV  xwxjX^Xa  ^"^^  ^ 
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fine,  copions  rtrcam  el-Berduny,  descend- 
ing from  tbc  Lobanoa  through  the  citj  of 
Zahkh. 

At  the  bridge  of  el-Merdj.  its  breadth 
is  only  twenty  feet ;  further  down,  ihc 
plain  atrutens  to  a  narrow  dell,  and  ihe 
liver  passes  in  a  western  direction  through 
a  gorge  between  precipices  of  immenBe 
Iielghl.  These  rocks  are  formed  on  the 
nonh  by  the  wild  clifTa  of  esh-Shukif, 
where  stj]]  are  seen  the  ruins  of  the  exteo- 
eirc  Castle  of  Belfort,  often  mentioned  m 
the  history  of  Ihc  Crusades,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  lower  chain  of  Merdj-Ayun, 
running  down  towards  Safed  and  the 
lake  of  Tiberias.  Emerging  from  the 
mountains  and  changing  Us  name  to  el- 
Kasimiyeh,  it  discharges  itself  into  the 
Mediterranean,  three  miles  north  of  Sour, 
(Tyre,)  at  the  old  nunous  khan  el-Kasi- 
nnyeh.  From  the  high- vaulted  bridge 
jiear  the  khan,  we,  on  our  pilgrimage  to 
Jeinisalem  in  Marrh,  bad  enjoyed  a  most 
delightful  view  of  the  river,  whose  source 
in  the  upper  Buka'a  we  were  going  to  visit 
a  fortnight  later. 

Next  morning,  Monday  the  20th,  we 
were  detained  for  some  hnurs  by  an  un- 
jilt'asant  accident,  ivhieb,  during  Ine  night 
iK'ffire,  had  bcfillcn  our  horses.  Not  hiding 
accustomed  to  the  fat  grci-n  bsirley,  wliitb 
ii\ir  muleteers  had  LeLired  before  Uiem, 
tome  of  the  horses  suddenly  contracted 
■I  swelling  of  the  stomach,  which  proved 
fuliil  to  a  fine  bay  horse  belonging  to  one 
(if  Ihc  gentlemen,  llie  Maronite  villa- 
gprs  were  of  course  as  ignorant  of  veteri- 
iiiirv  affairs  as  the  muleteers ;  they  all 
feathered  around  the  poor  animal,  strug- 
(■I'liig  on  the  ground,  but  were  tmahle  to 
yre  it  the  least  assistance.  The  drivers, 
bewailing  their  expiring  horse,  rent  their 
liirbuns  in  utter  dismay,  and  galloped  up 
aqd  down  with  the  other  horses  in  order 
to  keep  them  in  constant  motion  and  prc< 
vent  the  injurious  effects  of  the  fresh  grass 
T^-hicli  tliey  had  swallowed  too  copiously. 
All  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  had  sur- 
rounded our  tenta,  and  it  was  not  without  a 
good  deal  of  clamor  and  quarrelling  that 
wc  got  another  borse  from  the  village  to 
I  scn'e  for  the  journey  to  Damascus,  a  * 
.ifierwards  to  he  sent  back  from  Beirut. 

The  morning  was  ng-.vin  mti^  &TLi  co\i, 
and  the  clouds  hung  on  U\c  mo>»i'u\«ii\\Vt\  iciV.™-^ 
a  tfray  ceiling,  eprtad  qu.\.  \ift>.*afttt  \Vft\*'i™.'S,. 


Lebanon  and  (h«  opposite  image  of  (he 

Anti-Lebanon. 

Alseveno'dDckwowerriii  th« saddle, anil 

Btriiung  across  iho  plain,  wo  nrrivMl  in  *« 

hour  at  tbe  base  of  this  latter  ridge,  wbeie, 

1  one  of  its  projecting  spura,  wc  pacicila 

lino  us     castle,    and    another    niMfrabtf 

illage.    Alibough  a   heavy  shower  wu 

falling  fast  all  tile  while,    we  contuncd 

our  trot  through  tbe  stouT.  banta  uid 

dreary  chains  M  the  AnU-Lebanoo,  !«*■ 

'   r  at  a  small  distance    on  our  ligliia 

iitery  mill,  and  approached  at  noon 
r„8s  of  Wady-el-Kurun.  {the  ro/Jej^rtl 
horn.)  a  rugged,  deep  dell,  bariag  fajj^ 
limestone    rocks    on    bolb    «due,  V*^ 
topped  with  stunted  fir  and  oak.    Tha* 
the    dangerous  defile  where  cuiaiMi  i» 
often  are  attacked  and  plundered  br  l^ 
romg  Druzcs  of  Hasbeiya.      I  Iiu  <!■ 
pected    that  our  route   would  aicead  M 
some  high  table-land,  with  hr-tiltaH^ 
views  to  the  plains  of  the  BukaV  Du 
CUE  and  the  Hauran,  but  I  was  ndly 
appointed,  when  we  alcnost  impCTGC'jilA^ 
approached  the  water-shed  of  ibe  A» 
Lebanon,  without    obtwnin^  iiny 
prospect  al  aXL    Indeed,  u  a  dw 
siz  hours'  ride  from  el-Merdj.  we  >^ 
again    descending    along    a   clciir,  jinrli^ 
hrook,   running   eastwurd   to   tbe  jj ki"  « 
Damascus.     The  heat  in  the  deepgldil*!  , 
came  very  oppressive-      We  tberefope*'!^ 
mounted  among  the  Ihomy  hedges,  *ti>l|L 
hemmed    in  tbe  path,   and   prcp*™(g*lw 
awning  with  the  canvas   of  ourlwU,"! 
enjoyed  our  lunch  near  the  broot  J^fi, 
scenery  was  wild,  but  pleasing 
cattle  and  goals  were  grastig  on 
At  two  o'clock  P.  M.  we  departed  *»' 
village  of  Demas.     Following  ibo  '" 
we  toon  cleared  the  high-peakd 
lain,  and  cutercd  upon  a  still  mon  < 
and  hilly  countrj'.     Immense  sw> 
locusts  were  rattling  and  whiuit^ 
us   in  all    directions.     The  grouod 
literally  covered  with  them,  and 
in  thick  masses  around  our  hoiMt> 
almost  obscured  the  raysof  the 
were  of  that  large  tigbt-broicn 
had  formerly  seen  at  Athens,  i 
Greek   gotemment    paid  the  flU» 
Gfty  lepiit  or  eight  cents,  in  oidff ' 
t  d\ULe  the  Albunian  peasants  of 
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;e  of  five  miles  on  the  north 
led  the  dark  stripe  of  the 
ens  and  oHve-groves  border- 
urrada,  on  its  course  towards 
•"rom  the  top  of  a  steep, 
ivhich  we  reached  at  four 
t  singular  prospect  extended 
Not  a  single  tree  or  green 
d  on  the  undulating  horizon, 
t  yellow  and  sandy  hills 
5  view  on  all  sides.  But  in 
ose  the  gigantic  masses  of 
3n,  clad  in  its  glittering  hel- 
uh,  the  steep  ravines  of  the 
,  stretching  away  toward 
ic  road  to  Ba'albek.  Before 
age  of  Dcmas  at  the  base  of 
;  terraced  inclosures,  an  an- 
5t,  and  other  ruins  showed  it 
formerly  a  thriving  town,  and 
esting  place  of  the  caravans 
lascus  and  Beirut.  Tlie  low, 
its  were  all  built  of  mud, 
ed  clean  and  snug  compared 

*  the  Buka'a.  Tlie  Arab  in- 
Uy  offered  us  their  dwellings 
imoJation  ;    but  the  weather 

preferrod  pitching  our  tents 
de  the  villaire  in  front  of  the 
-es-Sheik,  wliere,  surrounded 
lorod  hills  of  the  desert  and 
I  within  a  few  hours  of  be- 
wondcrs  of  Damascus,  we 
'htful  eveninjLT. 
next  morniniij,  all  was  bustle 

camp.  Our  ^breakfast  was 
the  tents  struck,  and  we 
c  o'clock  through  the  most 
ary  region  I  ever  saw.  Now 
xad  a  glimpse  of  the  distant 
J   Burrada   with  its  gardens 

•  we  met  som<>  armed  parties 
i  caravan  of  Maronite  mulc- 
g  from  Damascus  ;  but  the 
he  landscape  was  continually 
len,  three  hours  after  leavinj; 
lescended  into  a  defile  sur- 
jh  conical  hills,  which  looked 
Icanues,  bare,  brown,  stony, 
rith  parched  grass  and  stunt- 
Q  vain  I  turned  my  horse  off 
md  and  with  some  difficulty 


heitrhts.      One 


raufje 


of 


tis  towering  above  another, 

became  oppressive  in  this 

^S^'^^g  passages,  yviading 


through  the  desert  region,  when  all  on  a 
sudden  a  distant  view  of  the  beautiful 
plain  of  Damascus  opened  upon  us.  Be- 
yond the  dusty  and  sunburnt  rocks  in 
the  foreground,  the  immense  Ghutah — 
the  paradise  of  es-Shem — stretched  east- 
ward, and  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  hills  of  Kashioun,  and  on  the  south 
by  the  more  distant  violet- tinged  mountains 
of  el-Hauran,  while  on  the  mm  and  hazy 
horizon  we  distinguished  the  extensive  lake 
Bahr  el-Merdj,  {the  Lake  of  the  Meadow j) 
wherein  the  Burrada,  descending  from  the 
Anti- Lebanon  and  watering  the  Ghutah, 
empties  itself.  From  out  the  thick-set 
groves  and  gardens,  like  a  vast  forest 
spreading  throughout  the  whole  plain, 
arises  the  noble  city  of  Dlmeshk  or  Da- 
mascus, with  its  numerous  mosques,  cupo- 
las, minarets  and  towers,  embellishing  the 
view  and  breaking  the  outline  of  the  whit<5 
ilat-roofed  buildings,  which  extend  in  on 
immense  length  of  three  or  four  miles, 
north  and  south,  while  the  breadth  of  the 
city  is  comparatively  very  small.  On  our 
left  the  river  Burrada,  issuing  from  the 
mountains  in  many  rivulets,  diffuses  itself 
through  the  gardens,  and  beyond  it,  on  a 
height,  appears  on  light  arches  a  large 
Saracenic  kubbet,  or  cupola,  consecrated 
to  the  most  revered  of  all  the  mystical 
Sheiks,  Mohijeddin-al-Arabi. 

This  rich  picture  of  fertility  and  life, 
bordering  on  the  bleak  and  solitary  desert, 
this  glowing  Oriental  sky,  diffusing  such  an 
indescribable  charm  over  the  landscape; 
even  these  light  purple  vapors,  which  like 
a  faint  and  transparent  shroud,  arose  above 
the  gardens  and  the  city,  all  contributed 
to  enhance  the  enchanting  effect  of  a 
scenery  which,  seen  in  a  cold  northern  cli- 
mate, beneath  a  gray  and  cloudy  sky, 
would  present  nothing  very  remarkable. 
The  glorious  plain  lay  before  us,  and  in 
order  to  impress  on  our  memory  this  .ad- 
mirable prospect,  we  stopped  for  half  an 
hour  near  a  little  round  dome  on  the  verfje 
of  the  last  spur  of  the  mountain,  imme- 
diately above  the  plain ;  but  the  heat 
being  overpowering,  and  our  attendants 
not  yet  making  their  appearance  with  thci 
baggage,  we  galloped  dovfYvXo\\\^  ^^x\^yvs», 
and  passing  tViro\ig\\  a  ^\.Ttv^\^\v^^  \v5v\^vi^ 
on  the  outskirts  oi  the  ^vovvts,  ewV^^^^  ^^ 
shady  retreat,  and  a-waited  \)cvfc  wtvs'im 
our   muletoera  on  iVic  VjaaVis  <;>l  ^'^  ^ 


The   road  through   the  gardens  is  very 

plesssnt ;  it  runs  beneath  majestic  chest- 
nut trees,  popUrs,  plantains,  and  syca- 
mores, on  both  sides  bordering  the  gardens, 
and  forming  a  dense  forest  of  beautiful 
fruit  trees.  Here  and  there  some  richly 
painted  kiosks,  country  houses  or  raosques 
with  soaring  minarets,  peep  out  from  among 
the  thickets.  We  passed  the  Burrada 
several  times  on  stone  bridges,  and  after 
an  hour's  ride  ne  suddenly  lighted  upon  a 
low  mud-wall  with  a  low  entrance,  crossing 
the  road.  This  was  the  gate  of  Damascus ! 
'Turkish  sentiaeU  of  regular  infantry  were 
on  guard.  As  they  took  no  notice  of  us, 
our  long  cavalcade  proceeded  slowly  along 
the  principal  street  to  the  great  bazar. 

Damascus  is  now  a  more  agreeable  res- 
idence to  European  travellers  than  former- 
ly. During  the  time  before  the  Egyptian 
conquest,  its  fanatic  inhabitants  would  not 
permit  Christians  to  enter  the  city  on 
Iiorseback,  The  Frank  travellers  were 
insulted  by  the  insolent  military  or  tu- 
multuous mob,  torn  down  from  their  liorses, 
beat  and  wounded,  while  their  European 
dress  everywhere  exposed  them  to  the  de- 
rision and  taunts  of  the  Muslims.*  Such 
insolence  was  even  offered  to  M.  de  Lamnr- 
line  and  other  travellers  on  their  *isit  to 
Damascus,  so  late  as  1832.  It  was  prin- 
cipally during  the  passage  and  return  of 
(he  great  caravan  of  the  Mecca  pilgrims, 
that  Christians  and  Jews  would  suffer  ill- 
treatment  by  the  fanatic  hadjies ;  hut  tlie 
severe  government  of  Ibrahim-Pasha  soon 
put  a  stop  to  all  these  disorders.  When 
the  Damascene  Muslims  complained  to 
Ibrahim-Pasha,  that  the  Giauri,  or  Chris- 
tian In&dels,  dared  to  mount  on  horseback 
in  the  sacred  city,  a  ri"ht  conceded  only 
to  orthodox  Mobammeaans,  the  Egyptian 
commander  scornfully  replied:  "If  you 
consider  it  a  privilege  for  the  Muslims  to 
III  higher  and  bestride  laller  animals  than 
the  Christians,  well,  then,  you  raaj'  mount 
the  camels  and  leave  the  horses  to  the 
Christians  !"  He  even  gave  the  command 
of  the  unruly  city  to  a  Christian  general, 
the  pnident  and  bravo  Bakary-Bei,  who 
with  vigor  and  justice  kept  up  the  most 
perfect  order  in  Damasuus,  \  et  the  big- 
otry and  intolerance  o(  the  peo^V,  ttrnwiiei 


undimiuishod,  tbougli  they  dare 
ifeut  their  feelings  except  id  i 
and  stiSed  words,  A  lerrihle 
thb  was  the  deplorable  p 
against  the  unhappy  Jews  in  I 
the  subsequent  defeat  and  expv 
Egyptian  army  in  lS-10,  by 
British  and  Austrian  troops,  tb 
ment  of  different  European  con) 
the  continual  visits  of  Dumerou 
travellers  from  Europe  and  An 
produced  the  same  effect  here  n 
as  in  other  parts  of  the  Levw 
Christians  may  now  visit  every 
city  nod  its  environs  with  perl 
Even  English  ladies  now  wa 
through  the  bazars  as  freely 
were  in  Europe,  and  our  partj 
the  same  good  will  and  atlenti 
in  Jerusalem  or  Beirut.  Travi 
formerly  obliged  to  demand  he 
the  Franciscan  convent,  w-bicl 
dark,  and  uncomfortable.  Bi 
hotel  in  European  style  had  1 
lished,  which  was  rccommende< 
Beirut.  Mustapha,  therefore,  1 
caravan  to  a  mud-wall«d  haiM 
in  a  narrow  lane  near  the  Ml 
The  exterior  looked  bad  cnougl 
great  was  our  astonishment,  o: 
tjirough  a  narrow  passage,  to 
selves  all  at  once,  as  with  the  ati 
enchanter's  wand,  transported  tfl 
tal  palace,  more  romantic  and 
than  my  fancy  ever  had  realJM 
We  stood  in  the  centre  of  an  clq 
paved  with  white  marble  and  s 
with  picturesque  Saracenic  hm, 
glittering  with  gildings  and  brig 
The  long  corridors  were  supp 
pointed  arches  ;  a  high  vaulted  ni 
i^iu-an  of  the  Damascenes,  wli 
receive  company — opened  on  lb* 
in  front  of  it  a  sparkling  founlJUl 
freshness  around  and  irrigsteil 
riant  laurels,  orange  and  lemon  B 
tering  along  the  reservoirs.  1 
the  halls  and  other  apartments  it 
ornaments  to  the  court.  Tbif  p 
longed  formerly  to  a  wealthy  i 
on  whose  death  the  heirs  let  it  t> 
montcsc  officer.  Signer  PeniaiUi 
Via  i\  hotel. 
V     \n  '^«,  ^SXAtusffsc-vft  all  isaeaH 
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bouse.  Ceilings  and  walls  were  laid  out 
in  mirrors,  above,  below,  and  all  around, 
with  gildings  and  marbles.  Rich  ottomans 
and  cushions  covered  the  estradea,  or  ele- 
vated stages  running  along  the  walls,  while 
ia  the  middle  of  the  marble  floor  stood  a 
beautiful  fountain,  forming  a  jet  iTeau, 
whose  waters,  murmuring  softly  day  and 
night,  gave  a  delicious  coolness  to  the  at- 
mosphere. By  a  flight  of  stairs  we  as- 
cended to  the  glittering  eka*a,  or  dining- 
room,  where  an  elegant  dinner  was  served. 
Our  attentive  host  had  embellished  the 
table  not  only  with  a  variety  of  flowers 
and  fragrant  shrubs,  but  with  a  most  cu- 
rious exhibition  of  those  fanciful  composi- 
tions of  confectionery,  for  wliich  Damascus 
enjoys  so  great  a  reputation  throughout 
tbe  Orient. 

I  have  given  these  particulars,  in  order 
to  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  other  travel- 
lers, who,  like  ourselves,  have  felt  delighted 
with  the  beautiful  mansion  and  attentive 
politeness  of  Signor  Persiani,  and  after  the 
fatigue   of  their  rides  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Syria,  have  acknowledged  their 
satisfaction  at  the  sudden  transition  from 
the  discomforts  and  dangers  of  their  en- 
campments in  the  desert  to  this  pleasant 
residence  at  Damascus,  combining  all  tlie 
comforts  of  a  European  hotel,   with  the 
^cturesque  beauty  and  romance   of    an 
Oriental  palace. 

I  must  therefore  wonder  and  smile  at 
e  morbid  fastidiousness  of  the  well-known 
oglish  authoress.  Miss  Harriet  Muriineau, 
ho  appears  to  have  carried  her  skeptical 
^nsoriousness    from    the   United   States 
^ong  with  her  to  the  fairy  lands  of  the 
t. 
*  •  The  Italian  hotel,"  says  she,    "  has 
vaunted  by  some  visitors  to  Damas- 
»  and  it  was  ludicrous  to  road  on  the 
^t  the  descriptions  with  which  English 
ders  have  been  supplied  of  the  court- 
and  apartments  of  this  hotel.     As 
the  apartments,  that  which  was  given 
was  so  perilously  damp  and  infested 
^  h  beetles,  that  we  refused  to  stop  there 
cond  night ;  and  fite  snails  were  found 
^fceir  slime  under  my  bed !"     What  a 
or !     Poor  Miss  Harriet,  even  after  thy 
pade  in  the  wilderness,  to  be  tormented 
whizzing  beetles  and  alimjf  snails  in 
paradise  of  Damascus  I 
t  tbe  delightful  hour  of  sunset,  when  \ 


the  muezzins  from  all  the  minarets  are  - 
calling  the  faithful  to  prayer,  we  mounted  ■ 
our  horses  and  took  a  ride  through  the  i 
city.  It  is  indeed  totally  different  from  i 
any  the  traveller  has  seen  in  the  Levant.  I 
According  to  all  I  had  heard  and  read  i 
about  Damascus,  I  expected  to  find  the 
outside  of  the  houses  extremely  mean  and 
shabby,  the  streets  dirty,  narrow,  and  even 
dangerous  to  pass  on  account  of  the  num- 
ber of  wild  dogs,  barking  and  snapping  at 
the  European  travellers.  But  in  all  this 
I  found  a  great  exaggeration.  The  houses 
of  Damascus  are  indeed  low  and  flat-roofed ; 
they  are  overcast  with  a  light  yellow  clay, 
which  has  a  certain  gloss  resembling  stucco, 
and  can  in  no  wise  be  compared  with  the 
ornamented  stone  buildings  of  Italy,  or  the 
elegant  red  brick  houses  of  England  and 
America.  But  they  look  less  sombre  and 
tarnished  than  the  huge  and  gloomy  stone- 
built  structures  of  Jerusalem  and  Beirut, 
with  their  dark  vaults  and  latticed  terraces. 
The  windows  towards  the  streets  are  few, 
narrow,  and  closed  with  Turkish  blinds, 
having  small  wooden  balconies  with  flower 
pots.  It  is  the  interior  of  the  houses  in 
Damascus,  with  their  courts,  fountains, 
open  corridors,  rose-bowers,  and  orange 
trees,  which  unite  good  taste,  splendor  and 
comfort.  From  the  Pasha  and  Bey  of  the 
highest  standing  down  to  the  shopkeeper 
and  mechanic,  all  their  habitations  are 
constructed  after  the  same  manner.  This 
true  old  Saracenic  style  of  architecture  is 
still  used  in  Southern  Spain,  and  the  inte- 
riors of  the  houses  in  Seville  are  said  to 
resemble  those  of  Damascus.  The  streets 
there  are  generally  irregular,  as  in  all  Ori- 
ental countries,  but  well  shaded,  and  wider 
than  those  of  Cairo  or  Smyrna.  They 
conveniently  admit  two  foot  piissengers  to 
move  with  safety  on  each  side  of  a  loaded 
camel.  In  others  two  or  even  more  cam- 
els may  go  abreast. 

Several  of  the  larger  streets  of  Damas- 
cus are  exceedingly  picturesque,  and  pre- 
sent to  the  painter  an  inexhaustible  source 
of  beautiful  and  striking  specimens  of  ar- 
chitecture, as  well  as  of  groups  and  cos- 
tumes. In  Damascus  we  see  the  Eastern 
world  in  its  full  purity,  variety  and  Vivt^>\\?5 , 
without  any  \mp\viasaTv\.  Tv\v\.Vvw<i  ^^  \>^^ 
insipid  and  co\or\esa  ever^'-^w^jXx^^  oI^aN 

rope.  , 
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ilrecl,  a  continuation  of  the  great  bazar, 
and  MnniDating  at  the  eastern  gale — the 
Bab-Sherkeh — is  a  never-oensing  move- 
ment of  caravans,  arriving  or  departing. 
At  the  fine  fountain  on  the  bazar,  gusliiog 
forth  from  a  marble  font,  St.  Paul  according 
to  tradition,  was  baptized  by  Ananias,  and 
tlie  Arabs  believe  that  the  latter  lies  buried 
heneatli  the  pavement.  Nearer  towards 
Bab-Sherkeh,  we  visited  the  house  of  Judas, 
the  residence  of  St.  Paul  duiiag  bis  sojourn 
in  DiimascuB.'*  It  is  a  subterranean  cham- 
ber with  an  altar  at  the  upper  end,  where 
mass  is  performed  by  the  Catholics.  This 
Aa.rk  and  damp  abode,  with  its  iron-grated 
door,  resembles  more  a  prison  than  an 
apartment  of  a  private  dwelling-house. 

Ouuide  the  old  gate  Uab-Sherkeh  the 
immense  burial  grounds  extend  Houthward 
to  the  Bab-Giazur,  the  gate  of  St.  Paul, 
now  walled  up,  where  the  apostle  is  said 
to  have  been  let  down  in  a  basket,  during 
the  night. 

The  ancient  city  walla  on  this  side  are 
in  good  preservation,  and  defended  by 
round  towers  of  considerable  strength. 
During  the  »egeof  the  Crusaders  in  1148, 
the  kings  of  France  and  Oermany  here  in 
Viiiii  iUtempted  to  storm  the  city.     Near 


;iile  1  r 


irkc-d,  » 


lith  two  li 
tli'iirs-de-li.s  and  palm  branches,  and  an 
Ariibic.  inscription  on  a  marble  slab ;  no 
duuljl  some  relic  from  the  middle  ages. 

Yet  far  more  interesting  is  the  broad 
Hamt-el-Derwishieh  or  Siretl  of  Ike  Der- 
u'is/ie,»,  a  well-paved  avenue,  running  for 
nearly  three  miles  north  and  south, 
through  the  full  length  of  the  city  towards 
tin:  lliiuran.  I  consider  it,  without  com- 
]>iinsfjii,  the  finest  street  in  the  Levant.  It 
begins  south  of  the  great  Bazar.  An  im- 
mciif.f  S.iracenic  vault,  highly  ornamented 
ami  o:;i:upied  by  stores,  where  horse-trap- 
jiirigi.  saddles,  and  lances  are  sold,  opens 
ii[iiiii  ihi- ancient  mosque  es-Zabnmeh.  built 
by  Sultan  Daher.  This  splendid  building, 
ivith  its  two  large  cupolas  and  fanciful 
minaret,  stands  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Hamt,  which  on  both  sides  is  lined  with 
liiglily  picturesque  chapels,  palaces,  and 
mi^sijue.i,  of    the   times   of  the  Khalifs. 


mt 
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Moawiah,  the  OmmJade,  mad«  DamaGCua 
the  capital  of  the  Arainc  empire  in  tbe 
year  661.  The  following  rulers  ot  that 
dynasty,  and  their  successors,  the  Abba- 
sides,  down  to  Elmansor  in  the  ninLb  cea- 
tury,  who  removed  his  residence  lo  Bog- 
dad  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  continwd 
to  embellish  Damascus  with  mcmniaeiit) 
which,  though  all  in  ruins,  still  to  this  dat 
show  the  exquisite  taste  and  eicelleat 
workman.=hip  of  the  Saracens, 

The  traveller  must  not  expect  to  God 
uniformity  of  style  and  charncter  in  tbe 
appearance  of  the  Eastern  cities.  In  Dv 
mascus,  stores,  work-sliops,  or  cofle^ 
houses  often  stand  in  tbe  s&tna  front  wiili 
the  most  gorgeous  palaces  of  the  Omni- 
ades.  But  this  variety,  instead  of  Ic*mi)- 
ing  the  effect  of  the  whole,  seemed  tn  tor 
raiher  lo  heighten  it,  because  it  weiyirtwTt 
exhibits  so  many  pleasant  pictures  of  1^ 
occupations  and  mannera  of  the  peopit 
On  the  Harat,  all  the  work-shops  are  op«, 
and  the  manufacturers  of  colioo,  eilk,  nd 
leather  carry  on  their  work  in  the  opemir 
on  each  side  of  the  street, 

Tlie  construction  of  liie  mosqim  U  Of 
maaens  differa-easentially  from  UtOH  of  d* 
Ottoman  Turks  at  Brusa  and  Constantino- 
ple.   Their  walls  are  formod  of  r.-d.  wbil*. 
and  blue  or  black  marble.     T 
Constantinople  stand  separately  from  tht 
Dahnmi ;  they  are  verj-  slender,  of  a  whil» 
color,  and  shoot  towards  the  sky  in  the  fois 
of  lances ;  while  here  in  Syna  they 
square  or  octagon  towers,  enamfllod  w«i 
richly -colored   liles,  unite 
body  of  the  mosque,  and  ascending  in  W  l*n 
stories  with  large  battlemenled  giiUan  1^ 
I  which  tbe  muezzins,  fivetimc»a^-  I  T 
unce  the  hoar  of  prayer.  The  g»l!««»  llvt, 
have  projecting  roofs,  and  the  lop  of  lt»  |^ 
minaret  is  formed  by  a  small  oral  cupA 
Nearly  all  the  minarets  and  cupola*  ofitl 
mosques  and  chapels  are  laid  oat  with  U* 
green,  red,  or  yellow  tiles  of  pof«l« 
which  glitter  in  the  sun  and  hare  ihe"^ 
beautiful  effect.     The  high  vaulte*!  Se»- 
cenic  gales,  the  fanciful  balilemcDti.  ^ 
slender  columns,  pointed  arches,  snJc" 
windows  are  th«  prololypta  of  thai  intfff* 
ing  architecture  which  the  Greeks.  W.* 
a  later  period,  the  pilgrims  and  Ctw**" 
,\i\oa.i^\,  ■wW.V  Uvcm  lo  Europ«,  awl  *! 
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11  over  covered  mth  arabesque  sculptures, 
Dncave  niches  radiated  at  the  top,  tasteful 
arvings,  rich  filigree  work,  and  numerous 
Lscriptions  from  the  Koran,  generally  in 
old  on  an  azure  ground. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  this  architec- 
tre  is  the  ogite  or  pointed  arch,  which 
as  supposed  to  have  been  an  invention  of 
le  Arabs.  But  it  has  lately  been  ascer- 
ined  that  the  genuine  ogive  had  existed 
iveral  centuries  before  Mohammed,  and 

found  in  different  parts  of  Persia,  among 
lins  of  the  times  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
issanidae,  (A.  D.  226—651.) 
Tlie  finest  and  best  preserved  mosques 
e  Dshami-Esmanieh,  Sultan-Teneb,  with 
.-colored  marbles  and  an  azure  porcelain 
of,  and  the  still  more  splendid  Nebbi- 
latun,  which,  with  its  immense  marble 
pola  and  its  grove  of  magnificent  cy- 
esses  and  plane  trees,  forms  a  noble  pic- 
re.  But  unhappily  nearly  all  these 
Dud  monuments  of  the  devout  and  brave 
lalifs,  who,  with  the  Koran  and  the 
ztiitar,  extended  the  Saracen  sway  from 
B  Indus  to  the  Atlantic,  are  now  fast  verg- 
^  to  decay,  as  indeed  are  the  religions  and 
Uons  of  the  East.  The  sanctuaries  and 
3  tombs  of  the  companions  and  disciples 

Mohammed,  Abu-Obeida  and  Khaled- 
faliah,  the  conquerors  of  Damascus,  and 

many  other  holy  sheiks  and  mystical 
lilosophers,  are  now  lying  in  ruins — ruins 
arhaps  as  old  as  the  bloody  sway  of  Ti- 
aur-Khan  the  Mongol,  who  in  the  year 
dOl  burnt  and  destroyed  the  greatest 
at  of  the  city,  and  piled  his  horrible 
Tamids  with  the  heads  of  its  slain  in- 
.liitant^. 

Vwo  historical  monuments  in  Damascus 
■licularly  excited  my  curiosity — the 
■lbs  or  lyrbes  of  Nurredin  and  Saladin. 
A  first  was  the  great  Athabek  (chief)  of 
klep,  whose  praise  filled  the  East,  and  still 
hoes  in  the  chronicles  of  the  crusades, 
was  considered  the  beau  ideal  of  Ori- 
i\  princes,  whose  austere  virtues  served 
ft  model  to  the  Mohammedan  rulers, 
ing  united  all  the  countries  between 
%  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates  into  one 
ifrerful  kingdom,  he  conquered  Damas- 
^.  in  1164.  From  his  new  capital  he 
Knually  attacked  the  Christians  in  Pal- 
Itae,  and  after  his  death  in  11 74,  he  was 
HKsd  in  an  extensive  sepulchre  on  the 
^i  bazar.    The  court  oi  bia  sanctuary 


is  surrounded  by  arcades,  and  has  a  large 
tank  in  the  middle  shaded  by  funereal 
cypresses.  The  entrance  being  shut  by  a 
chain,  we  could  not  visit  the  interior.  The 
monument  of  his  still  more  distinguished 
successor  Saladin  or  Sala-heddin,  the  £iu- 
bide,  the  noble-minded  and  chivalrous 
antagonist  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion,  forms 
A  large  irregular  building  of  white  and 
black  marble,  with  several  cupolas  and 
hiffh  windows  covered  with  inscriptions. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  objects  on 
the  Derwish  street.  But  though  it  is  still 
devoutly  visited  by  the  Muslim  pilgrims, 
it  is  rapidly  falling  to  ruins.  I  entered  a 
coffee-house  opposite  the  sepulchre  of  Sa- 
ladin, where  I  met  some  well-dressed  old 
Arab  gentlemen,  whose  large  green  tur- 
bans indicated  that  they  belonged  to  the 
order  of  the  imams  or  priests.  1  then  or- 
dered my  dragoman  to  ask  them  some 
questions  about  Saladin.  They  politely 
invited  me  to  sit  down  near  them,  and  of- 
fered me  a  pipe  and  coffee,  but  answered 
that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  great 
sultan,  and  that  we  Franks  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  those  old  stories  than  them- 
selves. The  street  of  the  Derwisfies  is 
seen  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  morning, 
when  crowds  of  Bedouins  on  their  spirited 
steeds,  leading  their  strings  of  camels,  are 
pouring  in  from  the  Hauran.  There  is 
then  a  regular  market  held  all  along  the 
street,  where  the  endless  varietv  of  cos- 
tumes,  Turks,  Egyptians,  Persians,  Be- 
douins, Armenians,  Druzes,  Maronites, 
Jews,  and  Christians  mingling  together,  is 
brought  in  the  most  charming  relief  against 
the  ibaracenic  monuments,  the  dark  cy- 
presses, the  pale  olive  groves,  and  the 
dazzling  snows  of  the  majestic  Mount  Iler- 
mon  overlooking  and  completing  the  ad- 
mirable picture.  The  Harat-el-Derwishieh 
terminates  on  the  south  by  a  low  gate  in 
the  city  wall,  Bab-el- Allah  or  the  Gate  of 
God,  so  called  from  its  leading  to  Jerusa- 
lem and  Mecca,  the  holy  places  for  Chris- 
tian and  Muslim  pilgrimages.  Outsjde  the 
gate  is  a  largo  open  space,  where  the 
Arabs  perform  their  equestrian  exercises. 
The  caravan  road  then  continues  throuofh 
the  orchards,  gardens,  and  extensive  c^Vxn^ 
groves  for  twclvo  mvW,  \x>  \\\^  N^^v^^sb  c>\ 
Kokab,  whero  ItadKuotv  \vtva  ^^^^\  ^' 
vision  of  the  apo8l\e  PavA. 
On  our  return  to  t\\e  YvoVe\  \s^^.^  ^sv  ' 
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evemag,  we  found  Ibe  canrt-jrard  and 
aparimcnta  illumiiuited  by  numerous  litmps, 
and  Ino  gentlemeu  in  the  Arab  costume 
taking  tlieir  supper  la  Ihi:  divan  ;  yet 
though  their  drebs  was  Oiiental,  their  phys- 
iognomy betrayed  the  Anglo-Saion  de- 
scent, and  1  soon  reoogniied  in  the  fierce 
Mamelukes,  the  peaceable  and  intelligent 
Mcssre.  Morrill  from  Baltimore,  and  John 
Spencer  from  London,  who  bad  arrived 
directly  frum  Jerusalem. 

Among  the  celebrated  luxuries  of  Da- 
maacuii.  are  the  public  baths  and  the  coSee- 
houses  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  Early 
next  morning,  accompanied  by  Mustapha, 
I  went  to  one  of  the  most  fashionable 
baths.  Ham  am- Hussein,  mhich,  ecmparE'd 
ivitli  those  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna, 
is  very  splendid  with  its  polished  marbles, 
its  spouting  fountaius,  and  its  beautiful 
cupola  with  colored  glasses  throwing  a 
fantastical  light  on  the  dim  figures  Eitting 
through  the  Tapors.  On  my  return  I 
found  our  party  at  breakfast.  We  then 
walked  through  the  bazars,  and  took  a  look 
at  the  famous  mosque  of  the  Ommiadcs. 
From  the  immeuee  vaulted  bazar  built  by 
Marad'Paaha,  we  approached  the  eastera 
gale,  from  which  we  had  a  full  view  to 
ihe  mNgiiiliccni  intcriur  hall  of  ilie  mosque. 
It  was  the  ancient  catliedral  of  St.  John 
the  Caplist,  whose  head  is  supposed  to 
have  been  buried  beneath  the  high  iiltar. 
On  the  surrender  of  the  city  in  630  to 
Abu-Obeida,  it  was  divided  between  the 
Christians  and  MusUms,  who  thus,  for  near- 
ly a  century,  entered  by  the  same  gale 
into  the  same  sanctuary,  to  worship  the 
Supreme  Being  with  different  rites.  Bat 
in  715,  Abdul-Melek  broke  the  capitula- 
tion, expelled  the  Christians  from  the 
church,  and  gave  them  that  of  St.  Thom- 
as, situated  outside  the  gales  of  the  citv. 
This  Kbalif  transformed  the  church  of  St. 
John  into  the  greatest  miracle  of  Saracenic 
architecture,  which  in  beauty  and  magnifi- 
cence surpassed  the  Ka'aba  in  Mecca,  the 
es-Sukhra  in  Jerusalem,  and  the  wonderful 
mosque  of  Cordova  in  Spain.  The  Arab 
historians  and  poets  celebrate  the  splendor 
of  its  immense  coluraiia,  the  number  of  its 
cupulas  and  soaring  minarets,  the  elegance 
of  its  altars,  ohape\s,  insu-nptvcrtvs,  o,ti4  giS. 
and  painted  omatncnta.  Vi^e  raffiwcia  ol^ 
were  expendeil  in  its  cons^raGliTOvi, 
3  daily  expense&  W  t\uaVttia,ma,  ""■ 


tone,  the  Koran  readers,  and  pn 

the  numerous  academies  atlacli 
mosque,  were  five  hundred  ducal 
ing  suffered  dreadfully  duiing  ll 
the  middle  ages,  and  Uie  buma 
mascus  by  Timour-Kban  in  H 
lost  the  greatest  part  of  its  trea 
been  but  indifierenlly  restored. 
cipal  body  of  the  mosque  form) 
occupying  the  aisles  and  the  ca 
Christian  church,  beceAth  the  g 
la.  The  three  aisles  are  dividi 
rows  of  elegant  Corinthiaa  cob 
dently  of  Roman  workmanship. 
tian  ii  permitted  to  cross  th« 
but  seen  from  the  gate  it  appu 
as  if  the  lower  pari  of  the  nai 
wings  of  the  ancient  cross  ha^-e 
up  by  bigh  walls,  and  are  pei 
used  as  chapels. 

Numberless  glittering  lamps  v 
tions,  crossing  from  one  column  i 
and  hanging  down  from  the  cup 
certaiiUy  present  a  striking  pictt 
the  illuminations  of  the  Khsmaa 
the  gate  Bab-el-Burid.  a  pa^LSi 
across  Iha  temple  to  a  amalW  ff 
west,  opening  oo  a  apadov  i 
rounded  by  a  fme  colonnade  wit 
arches,  the  ri'sidei.ce  of  the  sine 
and  fifteen  mueuins  employed  in 
sen'ice  of  the  mosque.  The  couri 
with  white  and  black  marble  sUba 
several  elegant  fountains  {tchttme 
ablutions  of  the  faithful. 

In  the  gi'eat  bazar,  not  far 
mosque,  stands  the  modern  carav; 
Uassad-Pusha,  one  of  the  nohit 
mens  of  Saracenic  architecture 
proves  that  the  Arabs,  possewl 
tects  capable  of  building  such  a  m 
cannot  be  considered  as  unwortbj 
great  forefathers  or  indifl'ereoi  » 
arts.  This  khan  or  hotel  for  the  a 
of  the  East  was  built  by  the  b< 
governor  of  Damascus,  Hassad-B 
wards  the  close  of  the  lost  ctaB 
highly  ornamented  gate  leads  fm 
Ear  into  a  large  rotunda  whk'b  eii 
immense  cupola,  whose  boldly-ca 
vault  is  supported  by  eight  piil 
pointed  arches.  Columns,  aitl 
walls  are  composed  of  white  d 

^%\^t:\%x&^^i  W^erBi  which  tf 
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erous  rooms  and  stores  of  the  merchants ; 
the  lower  vaults  and  adjoining  courts 
e  stables  provided  for  the  horses  and 
mels  belonging  to  the  travellers  or  cara- 
ns.  The  central  hall  is  not  only  the 
neral  exchange,  where  merchants  from 

parts  of  the  East  meet  and  transact 
isiness,  but  the  court  of  justice  is  like- 
se  held  here,  and  I  was  much  gratified 
'  witnessing  a  law-suit  carried  on  in  the 
esence  of  a  cadi  and  his  clerks,  between 
proud  Turk  sitting  on  horseback,  and  a 
^reliant  of  Damascus  quietly  smoking  his 
>e  during  the  procedure. 
The  central  part  of  all  life  and  move- 
^nt  in  Damascus  is  the  bazar,  where 
3ry  branch  of  commerce  and  industry 
9  its  own  separate  quarter.  One  gallery 
occupied  by  the  silk  manufacturers, 
>ther  by  the  jewellers,  booksellers,  ar- 
xers,  and  so  forth.  The  latter  do  not 
sp  up  their  former  renown.  The  pre- 
us  old  Damascene  weapons  are  now  ex- 
mely  rare,  and  regarded  as  the  most 
»cious  rchcs  of  times  gone  by.  It  is 
lerally  supposed  that  the  manufactories 
the  celebrated  scimitars  were  destroyed 
Timour-Khan,  who  carried  the  workmen 

with  him  to  Samarcand  in  Tartary. 
e  best  sabres  are  now  brout^ht  from 
lorassan  in  Persia.  The  bazar  of  drugs 
hibits  the  different  aromatics,  gums 
d  spices  from  Arabia,  which  diffuse 
pleasant  fragrance  around ;  and  that 
confectioneries,  which  is  quite  an  im- 
rtant  branch  of  industry,  an  endless  va< 
iy  of  preserved  fruits,  sugar  candies  and 
^tmeats. 

Phe  dealers  in  eatables  have  arranged 
ir  stores  with  a  remarkable  cleanness  and 
irtain  Oriental  elegance,  which  is  most 
active  to  the  eye,  and  would  invito  one 
dt  down  and  taste  some  true  Arabic 
L.  All  the  necessaries  of  life  are  cheap 
^od.  A  traveller  in  Damascus  might 
board  for  eight  or  ten  cents  ;  the  rent  of 
lautiful  liouse  would  amount  to  three 
tired  piastres  or  fifteen  dollars  a  year, 

he  might  live  very  comfortably  with 
liundred  American  dollars.  The  book- 
^  look  poor  enough,  and  are  nearly 
lanscnbed  to  copies  of  the  Koran  and 

its  numerous  commentaries, 
be  Damascene  silk  stu^^-  consist  of  a 
lire  of  silk  and  cotton ;  they  are  very 
f»,  and  a  complete  lady 'a  dress  would 


cost  only  eighty-five  piastres  or  four  Ame- 
rican dollars.  But  the  most  ingenious  ar- 
tisans in  the  bazars  are  the  saddlers.  The 
good  taste  and  splendor  of  the  horse-har- 
ness and  trappings  in  Damascus  surpass 
anything  seen  in  Constantinople.  The  rich 
housings  are  generally  made  of  red  cloth ; 
they  are  large,  and  cover  the  whole  croup 
of  the  horse.  The  saddle  is  of  purple  vel- 
vet set  with  pearls  and  gold.  The  bridle 
with  a  number  of  flying  ornaments  is  of  red 
morocco,  richly  adorned  with  pearls  and 
gold  buttons.  In  the  same  stores  are  sold 
the  curious  long  lances  used  by  the  Be- 
douins of  the  Desert.  Beneath  the  iron 
point  is  fastened  a  large  bunch  of  black 
ostrich  feathers,  which  fluttering  in  the  air, 
are  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  in  the 
plains  of  Palestine  often  announced  to  us 
the  approach  of  a  troop  of  Bedouins,  and 
warned  us  to  prepare  for  their  reception. 

On  our  return  from  the  bazar  we  passed 
the  serai  or  palace  of  the  Pasha,  an  im- 
mense pile  of  wooden  buildings  in  the  Turk- 
ish style,  inclosing  different  courts.  Some 
battalions  of  the  regular  Nizam  Dshedid 
infantry  were  mustering  on  the  square  in 
front  of  the  palace  in  the  presence  of  a 
body  of  Turkish  staff-oflicers  in  European 
uniforms,  wearing  the  red  skull  cap.  Close 
by  stands  the  ancient  castle.  It  forms  an 
oblong  square  flanked  by  fourteen  towers 
and  a  dry  ditch  ten  fathoms  in  breadth  and 
three  in  depth.  The  lower  part  of  the 
walls  consists  of  large  blocks  with  bevelled 
edges,  a  sure  token  of  their  Roman  origin  ; 
but  the  upper  courses  and  battlements  are 
modern.  Though  this  Kassabd  would  not 
be  able  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to 
artillery,  it  is  still  sufficiently  strong  to 
overawe  the  seditious  inhabitants  of  Da- 
mascus. At  the  eastern  gate  I  sent  the 
dragoman  to  ask  for  admittance  in  order 
to  visit  the  armory,  which  is  said  to  con- 
Uiin  interesting  suits  of  Saracenic  and 
Christian  armor  and  other  weapons  of 
the  times  of  the  Crusades ;  but  we  re- 
ceived an  evasive  answer  from  the  Turkish 
commandant.  Other  travellers  describe 
some  curious  stone  chains,  wrought  from 
the  solid  rock,  having  sixteen  links  hang- 
ing down  from  the  wall,  and  iiv  iVv^  W 
terior  the  armory,  l\ie  dxraiv  at  <ia>axv.^^ 
room,  and  the  mml,  ^\\ete  \>^^  "V^i^^\^ 
coined  their  money.  >N  e  l\ie\v  nS&VU^  ^ 
beautiful  BcpulcYxraX  mouuixieTiX.  ^^^  ^^ 
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the  odorous  flowers,  which  constitute  one 
of  the  most  advantageous  branches  of  in- 
dustry to  the  sedulous  inhabitants  of  the 
city — the  precious  perfume  of  rose  oil,  attar 
of  roses,  being  a  principal  article  of  export 
to  Constantinople  and  all  over  the  East. 

The  rose-gardens  and  orchards  of  Da- 
mascus are  not  remarkable  for  the  su- 
perior skill  or  horticultural  taste  with  which 
they  are  laid  out,  nor  for  the  variety  or 
tropical  exuberance  of  fruits  and  flowers, 
or  the  picturesque  views  they  present. 
All  this  the  traveller  looks  for  in  vain. 
The  Ghutah  or  plain  of  Damascus  is  a 
plateau  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Anti-Leba- 
non, more  than  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean  and  sloping 
eastward  to  the  Arabian  desert  and  the 
Euphrates.  The  climate,  therefore,  is  tem- 
perate and  the  winter  comparatively  cold. 
The  vegetation  of  the  Ghutah  has  more  of 
the  uniform  sap-green,  or  if  I  may  say 
BO,  sombre  northern  coloring,  than  the 
bright  variety  of  southern  hues.  There 
are  no  palm  trees,  no  agave,  no  prickly - 
pear  or  cactus,  nor  any  of  those  eminently 
southern  shrubs  and  trees,  imparting  such 
a  charm  and  beauty  of  contrast  to  the 
coasts  of  Syria,  Morea,  Sicily,  and  Barbary. 
Orange  and  lemon  trees  I  Scaw  only  in  the 
interior  of  the  city ;  they  are  not  numerous 
in  the  gardens,  and  in  luxuriancy  of  growth 
and  abundance  of  their  golden  fruit  not  to 


Damascenes,  wliich  not 
the  water  at  a  great  disi 
the  orchards,  but  embe]] 
charming  cascades,  tankj 
Of  all  this  Saracenic  ar 
little  is  to  be  seen  at  the 

These  different  rivulets 
are  the  Abana  and  Pharpl 
mentioned  in  the  Script 
than  all  the  waters  o 
Greeks  called  it  Chryi 
golden  stream. 

We  entered  a  pretty 
south  of  the  city,  and  wen 
by  the  Arab  family  whi 
low  mud- walled  country  b 
hedges  bordering  the  p 
ready  ceased  blooming,  h 
sian  rose  tree  was  still  coi 
sands  of  white  flowers, 
way  through  the  thickets, 
the  streamlets,  clambering 
and  neglected  inclosurca 
dried  lime,  and  at  last  asc 
Turkish  garden-house,  w 
extended  over  the  green  t 
to  the  long  line  of  flat-r 
the  city,  the  cupolas  and 
and  towers  now  glittering 
of  the  evening  sky. 

The  Arabian  women  h< 
with  a  variety  of  dried  fi 
and  peaches,  and  a  native 

1\'    TM'i»»:c<»f1      lie     t^-»     t'i<.ti\      i\ 
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mt  during  summer,  and  serve  as  pas- 
res.  Here  is  the  place  for  the  encamp- 
.  of  the  great  caravans  of  the  hadjies 
Igrims  on  their  passage  to  Mecca,  and 
was  the  bloody  battle-field  of  the  Cru- 
*s  in  the  campaign  against  Damascus 
e  year  1148. 

le  Emir  of  Damascus  at  that  time  was 
shircddin-Abek,  an  indolent  and  volup- 
s  man,  who  left  the  reins  of  govern- 
.  in  the  hands  of  the  prudent  and 
e  Governor  Moireddin-Anar.  This 
3  Mamluke  wielded  the  whole  civil 
military  sway  of  Damascus,  but  in 
r  vigorously  to  oppose  the  continual 
ds  of  the  Christians  from  Palestine, 
inited  in  alliance  with  the  powerful 
^din,  the  Athabek  of  Mosoul,  who 
the  conquest  of  the  Christian  duchy 
lessa  in  II 4 4,  had  fixed  his  residence 
[alep,  and  by  the  fervor  of  his  faith 
his  eminent  qualities  as  a  victorious 
aeror,  had  obtained  nearly  an  absolute 
reignty  over  all  the  regions  between 
[igris  and  the  coast  of  Syria. 
s  soon  as  the  news  of  the  approach  of 
crusading  army  had  reached  Damas- 

Anar,  the  Mamluke,  instantly  pro- 
led  tlie  holy  war,  and  called  the  Tur- 
on  and  Saracen  tribes  of  the  Euphra- 
o  arms,  and  took  the  most  effective 
OS  for  the  defence  of  Damascus, 
rem  the  interesting  description  of  this 
paign  by  William,  the  Archbishop  of 
),  we  learn  that  already  at  that  time 
plain  of  Damascus  was  considered  as 
jarden  of  Eden.  From  out  the  groves 
d  numerous  towers,  villas  and  sanctu- 
!,  which  were  now  fortified  and  occu- 

by  Saracenic  bow-men.*  All  the 
tains,  wells  and  canals  were  filled  up 
earth  or  led  off,  and  cattle  and  pro- 
as removed  from  all  the  villages  in 
neighborhood.  Thus  the  inclosures 
he  gardens,  their  hollow  lanes  and 
ets  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  form- 

S ether  a  line  of  fortifications,  which 
the  light-armed  Turkomans  and 
lens  as  a  secure  lurking-place  for  am- 
te  and  sudden  attacks  against  the  be- 
aring army  of  the  Christians.  The 
iQiasm  in  the  city  for  the  holy  war  was 

lieight ;  all  the  citizens  armed  ;  even 

— ^j 

r^nt  inter  ipsas  pomcBriorun?  wpta  domua 
■lies  ic  rxct'JiMP,  guma  viria  pugaAturia  c^m- 
u.    Yii.  Tyr.  xul  3 
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the  sheiks,  imams  and  derwishes  girded 
the  scimitar  and  marched  out  to  fight  as 
martyrs  for  Allah  and  the  Prophet. 

Nurredin  in  Halep,  in  the  mean  time, 
sent  off  the  bravest  of  his  veteran  troops, 
which  during  the  long  wars  on  the  Eu- 
phrates had  become  acquainted  with  the 
tactics  of  the  Crusaders,  and  learned  how 
to  vanquish  the  mail-clad  knights  on  their 
heavy  barbed  steeds,  who  had  appeared 
so  terrible  and  irresistible  to  the  Seld- 
shukes  on  their  first  arrival  in  the  East. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  1 148,  Conrad 
III.  of  Hohenstautfen,  the  Germaii  King,* 
and  Louis  VII.  the  King  of  France,  had 
united  in  Syria  the  wrecks  of  their  great 
armies,  which  had  perished  in  the  plains 
of  Asia  Minor.  Numerous  crusading  bands 
from  France,  Italy  and  Germany,  now  join- 
ed them  in  Ptolemais,  and  on  the  banks  of 
the  lake  of  Tiberias  they  met  Eang  Bald- 
win III.  of  Jerusalem,  with  the  Knights 
Templars  and  Hospitallers,  and  the  whole 
feudal  array  of  the  Pullanes  or  Syrian 
Christians.  Thus  forming  a  ghttering  army 
of  sixty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand 
horse,  they  marched  through  the  passes  of 
Mount  Ilermon  and  descended  upon  the 
plain  of  the  Ghutah  near  the  hamlet  of  Da- 
ria,  at  a  distance  of  four  journeys  south  of 
Damascus.  At  Kokab,  where  the  apostle 
had  the  vision,  within  sight  of  the  city, 
the  Kings  placed  their  troops  in  battle  ar- 
my, the  Syrians  leading  the  van,  the  French 
forming  the  centre,  and  Conrad  with  his 
German  chivalry  closing  up  the  rear. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  July,  during  a 
terrible  heat,  when  the  panting  Christians, 
enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust,  approahcd  the 
out-skirts  of  the  groves  and  furiously  at- 
tacked the  Mussulmans  in  order  to  gain  pos- 
session of  the  banks  of  the  Burrada  and 
quench  their  burning  thirst  in  its  waters. 
They  soon  drove  back  the  bow-men  and 
penetrated  into  the  maze  of  the  gardens ; 
but  at  ar-Rabua,  a  beautiful  country-seat 
on  the  river,  they  were  suddenly  opposed 
by  the  combined  Saracenic  forces,  com- 
manded by  Anar  the  Mamluke  in  person, 
and  the  old  Eiub-Emir  and  his  heroical 
sons.  The  eldest  fell  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight ;  the  youngest,  Saladin,  a  fine  boy 
eleven  years  of  age,  here  wltriV5,'a%^^Vox  >5«^^ 
first  time  the  deadly  %\.Tu^^<i>afe\.^^^^^'^^a&^ 

♦  Conrad  111.  nevei  weal  lo  Woiue  v«\it  ^toM*\s 
Emperor. 
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Christians  got  the  better  in  the  close  com- 
bat. The  Suraccns,  having  lost  their  most 
distinguished  priests  mid  leaders,  fled  and 
left  the  gardens  and  the  river  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy.  The  Crusaders 
now  refreshed  themselves  and  their  horses 
and  encamped  in  the  gardens  close  to  the 
city  walls.  This  defeat  produced  the 
greatest  consternation  in  Damascus.  Old 
and  young  hurried  to  the  sanctuaries  to 
cover  themselves  with  ashes  and  do  pen- 
ance ;  in  the  great  mosque,  the  holy  Koran 
of  Omar  the  Khalif  was  exposed,  around 
which  the  entire  population  kneeled  down 
in  fervent  prayers.  The  danger  appeared 
imminent-— every  moment  the  Damascenes 
expected  a  final  assault,  and  the  renewal 
of  all  the  horrors  attending  the  conquest 
of  Jerusalem  !  Thev  therefore  barricaded 
with  huge  beams  and  rafters  all  the  gates 
and  roads  leading  westward  to  the  gardens, 
to  keep  off  the  irruption  of  the  Christians 
until  the  Mohamedan  inhabitants  had  evac- 
uated the  city  on  the  opposite  side  leading 
eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  But  the 
proud  knights  of  the  second  crusade 
were  not  inspired  with  the  purer  and  more 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  devout  follow- 
ers of  Godefroy  de  Bouillon  in  the  first. 
The  Franks,  instead  of  pursuing  their  vic- 
tory and  storming  the  low  and  ruinous 
city  walls  in  front  of  the  gardens,  began 
to  cut  down  the  tn^os  and  to  fortify  their 
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rible  Athabek  of  Hal 
the  head  of  twenty  tl 
Damascene  army  swc 
and  thirty  thousand  co 
succeeded,  bv  contini 
circumscribing  the  Fra 
their  camp.  Althougl 
German  knights  in  sin 
Arabs  showed  their  a 
discouragement  now 
among  the  pilgrims,  i« 
fostered  by  envy  an 
baleful  passions,  annihi 
of  the  Christian  conquc 
dark  treachery  in  the  c 
ders  caused  them  to  ta 
olution.  Anar,  the 
knowing  the  avarice  of 
and  their  hate  against  I 
and  Germany,  who  hac 
the  Count  of  Flanders 
ity  of  Damascus,  after  i 
them  secretly  the  imn 
hundred  thousand  gol 
ciistle  of  Paneas  on  t 
Jordan,  if  they  would 
tian  brethem  and  rals 
fully  succeeded  in  his  ] 
critical  solicitude  the 
the  Templars  and  Syi 
sented  to  the  kings  t 
being  cut  off  from  Jrak 
lent  cavalry  of  Nurre( 
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)inent,  and  advised  them  to  take  up 
r  position  on  the  south  and  south- 
1  the  main  road  to  Jerusalem,  where, 
ing  to  their  assertion,  the  city  walls 
)uilt  of  unbumt  bricks,  and  so  low 
fenceless,  that  the  town  could  easily 
:en  in  the  first  onslaught.     The  Eu- 

monarchs,  who  were  as  credulous 
y  were  ignorant,  ordered  the  whole 
0  abandon  their  strongly  fortified 

on  the  banks  of  the  river,  and 
id  to  the  south  of  the  city,  which 
en  transformed  into  a  dreary  desert 
it  shade  or  water  by  the  active  and 
fcnt  Mussulmans.  The  treachery  of 
illanes  was  soon  discovered.  Despair 
&ath  now  stared  in  the  face  of  the 
ded  pilgrims  ;  their  provisions  were 
end,  and  the  attacks  of  the  power- 
valry  force  of  the  enemy  continued 
it   interruption   through  the  open 


kings  perceived  the  unpardonable 
;hey  had  committed,  and  in  vain  at- 
id  to  recover  their  former  position  on 
irer-side.  But  the  Damascenes  had 
ime  occupied  the  gardens,  fortified  all 
snues,  and  swarms  of  archers  defend- 
3  inclosures  with  flights  of  poisoned 
I,  frustrated  every  attempt  of  the 
d  Christians.     Nor  were  their  as- 

against  the  city  more  successful. 
it   walls  solidly  built  of   immense 

and  fl,anked  by  strong  towers,  de- 
1  by  a  victorious  enemy,  stopped  their 
36.  All  these  difficulties  proved  in- 
untable.  Nothinsf  remained  for  the 
lers  but  an  ignominious  and  disas- 
^treat.  The  two  most  powerful  mon- 
of  Christendom  and  their  haughty 
a  a  second  time  betrayed  their  faith- 
llowers.  Instead  of  proclaiming 
itreat  to  the  whole  camp,  they  se- 
flcd  to  the  mountains  in  the  night 
I  29th  July,  1148.  The  pedestrian 
as  then  broke  up  in  the  greatest  dis- 
but  ere  break  of  day  the  Saracen 
nen  from  all  parts  of  the  plain  rushed 
on  the  fugitives.  "  The  Mussul- 
*•  says  Abu-Jali,  the  Arabian  histo- 
'  followed  their  hindmost  bands  with 

of  arrows,  and  slaughtered  a  vast 
sr  of  men  and  horses.     An  immense 

of  arms,  treasures,  and  beasts   of 
1  was  abandoned  on  the  road  and  . 
}9d,   while   the  de^rt  was  strown  ( 


with  the  corpses  of  slain  Franks.  On  the 
arrival  of  this  joyful  news  in  Damascus, 
the  people  assembled  for  prayer  and 
thanked  God  for  the  grace  with  which  he 
had  rewarded  the  confidence  which  they 
had  placed  in  him  during  the  days  of  dan- 
ger. God  be  praised  and  thanked.  Alla- 
la-illa-il-Alk!" 

Such  was  the  conclusion  of  the  great 
crusade  in  the  paradise  of  Damascus.  The 
green  meadows  {meidan)  on  the  banks  of 
the  Burrada  are  still  called  the  Jield  of 
victory,  and  on  the  slope  of  the  Anti-Leb- 
anon, high  above  the  village  of  Salahieh, 
stands  a  white  cupola,  Kubbet-el-Nassr, 
the  dome  of  victory. 

The  world  has  not  greatly  changed 
since  then;  in  A.  D.  1148,  the  kings  be- 
trayed and  abandoned  their  subjects  to  the 
arrows*  of  the  Saracens,  and  seven  hun- 
dred years  later,  in  1848,  they  deliver 
them  up  to  the  knives  of  the  lazzaroni  and 
the  lances  of  the  Cossacks  ! 

The  village  of  Salahieh  has  an  elevated 
and  healthy  site  on  the  road  to  Zebdany 
and  Ba'albek,  near  the  deep  dell  through 
which  the  river  Burrada  forces  its  course 
down  to  the  Ghutah.  It  is  the  fiworite 
residence  of  the  European  consuls  in  Da- 
mascus, and  the  great  resort  of  all  its  in- 
habitants, Mussulmans  as  well  as  Christians, 
who  on  festival  days  repair  socially  to  the 
groves  of  Salahieh,  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  shade  and  water,  of  which  the  Orientals 
are  so  fond.  It  presents  the  nearest  and 
most  extensive  prospect  over  the  city,  the 
plain  and  the  distant  mountain  ridges  of 
Kashioun  and  Hauran. 

There  had  been  a  thunder-storm  in  the 
afternoon,  which  had  pleasantly  refreshed 
the  air.     A  beautiful  rain-bow  and   thick 
masses   of  clouds   of  various  forms  and 
colors    now    decorated    the  eastern   sky. 
The  charming  plain,  Avith  its  city  embosom- 
ed in  the  forest  of  the  gardens,  lay  in  the 
full  light  of  the  setting  sun,  now  hid  by 
the  soaring  crests  of  the   Anti-Lebanon, 
while  the  distant  mountains,  in  the  sh.ado 
of  the  clouds,  appeared  daubed  with  the 
purest  tints   of    ultra-marine  blue.     The 
transparency  of  the  atmosphere  was  won- 
derful, and  the  whole  landscape  seemed  to 
come  gradually  nearex.    '^ovi  «ltA  >>ci«x\.i^ 
transient  shadow  paa^ed  «tGTo«&  VNxa  ^ta« 
but  anon  the  suu  asscxlcd  \vvs  ^\r^^^\xi^^ 
and  breaking  IhrougYi  l\ic  Aoxxd^,  Mtie^^t^ 
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We  returned  through  the  extensive 
cemetery  lying  immediately  outside  tlic 
city  walls.  In  Constantinople  and  Smyr- 
na the  burial  grounds  are  thickly  planted 
with  magniiicent  cypresses,  and  form  the 
favorito  promenade  of  the  Turks.  Here 
in  Damascus  the  sepulchres  are  adorned 
with  myrtles,  which  are  diligently  watered 
and  tend<;d  by  the  hidies.  In  Saida,  Je- 
rusalem and  other  places,  I  every  day  met 
with  large  parties  of  women,  who  were 
spending  part  of  their  time  in  the  cemete- 
ries. Tin*y  generally  wore  black  veiL^,  and 
were  enveloped  in  white  loose  muslin 
robes,  whose  ample  folds  covered  their 
jackets  and  beautiful  shahars  or  trousers. 
They  were  sometimes  in  the  best  humor  in 
the  world,  smoking,  and  chattering,  and 
making  a  tremendous  outcry  on  seeing  the 
approach  of  Christian  pilgrims.  Passing 
through  the  suburb  we  stopped  at  one  of 
those  illuminated  knphtiuk  or  coffee- 
houses, whicli  are  so  pleasantly  sitwited  on 
the  river.  Their  far- projecting  roofs  and 
slender  arcades  are  all  constructed  of 
wood  :  the  lloor  is  sometimes  inlaid  with 
black  and  white  pebbles,  and  raised  only  a 
few  inches  abi>vc  the  level  of  the  stream. 
A  narrow  wooden  bridge  leads  from  o!ie 
coffee-house  to  another  across  the  river, 
formin<;  here  and  there  small  cataracts, 
and  everywhere  nffreshing  the  sultry  at- 
mosplw-H'.      Strini^s     of     various-colorrd 


surrounded  by  ruinous  k 
buildings.  On  our  knocl 
it  was  opened  and  a  servai 
an  outer  yard  to  a  court 
three  sides  with  lofty  edi 
ries,  the  walls  of  which  % 
with  the  usual  courses  of 
black  marble.  Clusters 
lemon  trees  intermingled  "^ 
and  other  sweet- flowering 
walls.  In  the  middle  of 
the  usual  fountain  with  i 
In  the  hiifh  Moorish  reco 
widow,  her  daughters,  an 
of  the  unhappy  owner  < 
Jewish  merchant,  who  ht 
tortures  in  1830,  during  t 
consequence  of  the  niyst 
ance  of  Father  Thomas,  th 
The  Jewish  ladies  were  di 
ing,  with  their  hair  falling 
foreheads.  They  told  mt 
melancholy  tale.  The  otln 
were  still  lingering  in  the 
last  restored  to  their  fiiniil 
cession  of  the  benevolent  i 
fiore,  who  had  gone  to 
from  the  Pasha  tlic  da 
unhappy  fellow-believers. 
Damascus  arc  numerous, 
and  respectable  than  tli 
Palestine  or  Smyrna ;  the 
to  be  about  fifteen  thousa 
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bis  heart,  after  the  conquest  of 
>  turn  his  victorious  banner  against 
3n  his  march  against  Damascus, 
iced  as  far  as  Tabouk  in  Arabia 
where  he  died.  The  Arabs  con- 
I  in  the  most  curious  manner  all 
ditions  about  the  creation  of  the 
i  the  first  men  at  Damascus  and 
ons.  It  was  the  Eden  of  the 
d  mother  of  mankind.  In  a  grotto 
t  Eashioun  the  first  brothers  were 
tere  Abel  was  slain  and  was 
n  Mount  ^Neby- Abel,  while  they 
)  sepulchre  of  Noah  near  Zahleh, 
Uey  of  the  Buka'a. 


Damascus  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
the  earth.  Though  the  prophet  predicts 
its  destruction  as  a  city,  and  makes  it  be- 
come a  ruinous  heap,  it  has  been  flourish- 
ing for  nearly  four  thousand  years.  Its 
history  is  in  a  remarkable  degree  pasnw. 
It  passed  without  resistance  or  battle,  into 
the  hands  of  all  the  great  conquerors  of 
the  East,  from  David,  King  of  Israel, 
down  to  Ibrahim-Pasha,  with  the  only  ex- 
ception of  its  heroical  defence  against  the 
Crusaders,  as  we  mentioned  above. 

The  24th  of  May  we  left  Damascus  for 
Bb'dlbek.  A.  L.  E. 
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•  leaf  the  springing  flowers, 
dewy  urns  unfolding, 
cheerful  eye  of  day : 

ny,  at  earliest  dawn, 
le  golden  shafts  of  light, 
day  the  heaven  is  filled. 

g  in  a  thousand  vales, 
mightiest  rivers  swell, 
me  the  name  they  bear. 

)  temple  stone  by  stone, 
vrd  lifts  its  awful  form, 
ttsed  the  sacred  whole. 

I  ages  build  the  isles  ; 
Earth  with  silent  toil 
leaves  her  snowy  thrones. 


Mountains,  by  the  waters  worn. 
Gradual  glide  beneath  the  sea ; 
Until  fate  their  fall  commands. 

Every  wave  that  strikes  the  shore, 
Mutters,  '  Earth  to  me  m^st  yield  ;' 
Low,  the  sliding  shores  reply. 

Thus  to  mould  the  destined  whole, 
Gradual  changes  follow  changes  ; 
Each  to  each  its  being  yields. 

Billowy  raptures  swell  and  fall ; 
Grief  overclouds  the  face  of  joy  ; 
Many  a  phantom  of  despair. 

Like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud. 
Moves  across  the  darkened  soul, 
Ere  the  peace  of  years  comes. 
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TOTA- 

who,  in 
sente  ^ 
-taken  ^ 
autogr 
^0  tait 
tabemf 


le  old  gentleman, 
flome  eiight  pre- 
n,  Geems  to  linve 
e.  In  my  book  of 
e,  he  hua  promised 
when  this  eartjilj' 
Q  facilities  in    his 


iuiet  .^..^at  St  a  I 
lurary  is  like  the  lameu 
ir  the  number  of  its  volumes, 
n  the  ancient  classics  :  yet 
'  '  t  in  modern  litera- 
ture he  is  not  always  dainty  ;  sometimes 
to  fill  a  shelf,  taking  up  a  whole  edition 
the  morning  it  drops  from  the  press,  and 
ngiiin  not  taking  a  copy  till  the  puffs  and 
advertisements  of  some  months  have 
nwskened  him  to  its  value.  Acting  in  the 
capacity  of  hb  general  agent,  when  a  late 
number  of  the  American  Review 


I  km 


a  Imd   riJdi?i 


llK'ir  well-curried  Pcga^i,  1  lost  no  time  m 
sciidiiifj  to  the  great  metropolis  for  U  copy 
of  their  revelations.  Some  of  thera,  having 
licen  tlioroughly  puffed,  Oblivion  was  ex- 
pecting ;  and  of  courac  received  thc-m  by  the 
i-arlioist  express.  Some  were  renicmhcrcd 
its  applicants  heretofore  but  one  seemed  so 
frosh  niid  unheard  of,  that  I  couid  not  re- 
f'ruin  Troni  peeping  more  narrowly  into  its 
nintr-iHs  ;  nor  do  1  fear  to  prejudice  my  in- 
tori'si  witli  Oblivion  by  the  detention,  for, 
tliiiugli  lie  is  a  great  reader  of  the  papers, 
imd  the  "  Fruit  of  Western  Life  "  has  been 
some  months  puhlisbcd,  I  doubt  if  its 
Jiuihor  be  a  dime  the  poorer  for  all  the 
"  criiicai  notices,"  "candid  reviews,"  or 
(Sen  advertisements  he  has  purchased  yet ; 
iind  in  passing  it  is  meet  to  remark  this 
very  estraordhiary  mode  of  procedure  that 
Mr.  Arnell  has  adopted.  A  small  boy,  at 
miJiii^hl,  in  a  country  church -yard — a  he- 


calmed  ship  al  sen — a  country  maid  in  i 
haunted  mill — are  faint  iLnsirations  of  ih« 
loneliness  of  a  new  poem  in  New  York  on- 
advertised,  unpufied,  and,  of  courw,  un- 
sung. Under  such  circumstances,  and  in 
the  glow  of  my  pride  in  finding  ifae  uoad- 
vertised  volume,  1  read  it  through. — from 
f)e,"or  which  I  have  not  ft  high  opiii' 
he  concluding  sonnet  to  the  author'^ 
a  ,  of  which  1  have.     1  have  found 

inga  which  might  as  well  have  beea 
and  left  to  perish,  and  some  ml 
I  rich  and  worthy  as  those  that  Sad* 
sailor  brought  up  from  the  Valler 
londs;  and  of  his  good  fortune  Ism 
d  by  the  afore-mentioaed  fact  that 
the  I  k  I  have  discovered  was  never  sd- 
!  Tiiink  of  ii  1  Why.  Bunyao.  out 
ed,  would  feel  as  doleful  aa  wliri 
lie  s»,  1  in  the  steeple- house,  and  thonebl 
the  bell  would  falir  Ole  Bull, wilkaoia 
advertisement,  would  pass  for  a  wicM 
stranger   tiddlint;  in  cliurclifs;   and  1  nm 


puS 


of  D 


;,  but. 


'ithnul 


his  own  umbrella  through  the  length  « 
Droadwsy,  or  put  on  his  gloves,  widuW 
the  aid  of  a  select  eommitlee  !     To  findii 
unadvertised  book  in  Sew  Vork,  is  as  greU 
a  feat  aa  to  find  credit  niihout  casb.oru 
office  without  money;  indeed  in  this  bn 
matter  wef-  must  confess  we  took  eoangt 
and  in  dreams  saw  official  station  ri*eiifi 
beckoning  before  us ;  seeing  we  had  i» 
covered  at  Mr.  Riker's  the  unadverti^J 
work  of  David  R.  Arnell.  Esq.,  who  hiifc 
in  his  preface  from  Colunibia,  Tennewnt 
and   who,  we  think,  must  be  a  tnxrSa. 
and  consequently  a  man  uf  ilie  woHd.frt* 
the  fact  that  he  ^ives  us  a  poem.  aW 
■■The  Montauk's  Vow."     But  if  hb  ft^ 
have  not,  his  Pegasus  at  least  has  slimd  * 
sands    of    "old     Long    Island's   aHX'^  l^ 
shore,"  at  whose  eastern  end  the  sua  ul  1^ 


uilfif  WcBlernT.\Ce-,  ot.BUiiAi: 

I'vic.ri's  g.-n"ial  Bg-nl  grows  tsnU»"ioa\*,  nnS  A 
all  cenauic,  by  Bwuming  ih«  lAuisk  oi  i^\vi\\i 
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touches,  afUr  nightly  swimming  the  ferry 
that  divides  us  from  the  home  of  Victoria. 
When  our   hickory  fire   crackles   and 
'  «putters,  half  through  with   its   winter- 
evening  illumination,  and  the   lights  are 
newly  trimmed,  and  our  spouse  appearing, 
deposits  hy  our  side  a  dish  of  apples,  we 
are  wont,  selecting  one,  to  turn  it  careAiUy 
over  to  pick  out  the  specks,  to  pare  oif  the 
rind,  and  eviscerate  the  core  ;  then  are  we 
ready  to  devour,  with  high  appreciation, 
our  Newtown  pippin.    Thus,  c;entle  poet, 
we  shall    do    with    you.      Not    rashly, 
without  a  word  of  criticism,  shall  we  com- 
mend you  all,  though  your  genius  has  com- 
pelled our  admiration ;  but,  first,  we  will 
remove  certain  spots  that  soil  your  page, 
and  point  out   passages    that   displease 
us.     We  are  not  pleased  with  the  profu- 
sion of  compound  words,  selected  and  ori- 
ginal, in  which  as  in  a  hash,  the  poet  serves 
up  some   of  his    most    savory  morsels. 
Such  can  never  occur  in  any  writings  but 
of  the  Carlyle,  the  Emerson,  or  Univer- 
ccelic  School,  without  tempting  out  the 
closest  scrutiny  as  to  their  necessity,  beau- 
ty, and  propriety.     We  do  not  deny  the 
elegance  of  some  of  them,  but  mark  the 
list, — "  God'Word''  ** earth-stain,**  "  earth" 
garment,**  "  swcet-souled**  (God,)  "  sense- 
regarded,**       **  once- mocked,**      "  empire- 
dream,**     *'  flower-scents,**      "  mist-robe,** 
•*  Jleacen-seedy*  and  *'  tongue-flamed,**  in 
a  sonnet  on  Poetry.     The  winds  "  Murmur 
and  creep  where  the  rose-scents  sleep  ;** 
The    living  preacher   "  uttering    Heaven- 
words  to  his  kind  '**  **  Where  the  Jailh- 
9t€p  oft  has  trod  ;"  **  Enduring  patience^ 
work  will  soon  be  o*er  ;'*    and    '*  sundry 
others  in  profusion." 

Whatever  definition  w^e  attiich  to  Poe- 
try, it  is  only  good  when  the  poet's  fancies 
come  clothed  in  good  language,  English, — 
ao  long  as  w^e  are  not  a  province  of 
f*rance, — and  modern,  so  long  as  we  live  in 
"the  nineteenth  centur}-.  And  we  confess 
A  disposition  to  grumble  at  the  frequent 
Occurrence  of  such  words  as  frore,  dulsCj 
hte/ul,  voiceful,  unrest,  joy ance^  and 
wnort.  The  poet's  license  has  cost  us  al- 
six  dollars  cash  for  Merriam's 
edition  of  Noah  Webster.  And 
while  in  the  mood,  we  object  to 
wing  the  accent  on  the  second  sjJJabie 
Bedouins;  to  an  occasioiml  repetition 
B   &vorite    word,    as    empyrei/,- 


phrase,  as  when  beauty ''  lies  softly  dream- 
ing of  Young  Romance,^*  and  ''through 
air,  like  gleams  of  Young  Romance;^*  to 
accusing  Cffisar  of  "  wriggling  in  the  dust." 
too  undignified  a  condition  altogether  for  one 
"  whose  brow  was  girt  with  laurels  more 
than  hairs ;"  yd  to  the  very  frequent  in- 
troduction of  an  angel's  wing :  though  to 
all  these  it  may  very  properly  be  replied, 
that  these  poems  are  a  collection  of  the 
writer's  fugitive  pieces,  which  haye  been 
widely  scattered  through  the  South  and 
West,  written  at  very  various  seasons,  and 
not  fairly  treated,  when  criticised  like  a 
single  and  connected  piece.  Grant  it  all, 
yet  not  we,  nor  the  rhetorical  text- books  of 
our  college-days,  are  pleased  with  an  oc- 
casional mingling  of  figures  we  light  upon 
in  these  poems.  Two  things  cannot  occu- 
py the  same  space  at  the  same  time ;  and 
one  metaphor  ought  always  to  be  allowed 
to  retire  before  another  steps  into  its  place. 
Similes  may  jostle  each  other,  but  not  to 
their  own  dismemberment.  What  fashion 
of  soul  is  it,  half  scion,  half  harp,  that 
would  live  through  such  treatment  as 
this? 

"  Who,  who,  with  a  soul  in  his  bosom  engrafted. 
Hath  ne'er  felt  its  chords  touched  by  spirits 
from  bliss?" 

We  hold  our  poet  pardonable  when  in 
Fayrie-Land,  in  making  from 

"  Rnse-scents  far  and  near, 
Most  ravishing  numbers  fall,*' 

and  showing  where 

"  The  hyacinth  wet  with  the  kiss  of  showers, 
Sits  tremblingly  tlierc,  'mid  its  sistcr-fiowers, 
And  its  exquisite  music  weaves." 


"  P'lowers  tinkle  alone "  in  Fayric-Land, 
and  we  know  not  where  that  fact  is  more 
pleasantly  stated  than  here.  But  hard, 
clodded  earth  is  beneath  us,  when 

"  The  wings  of  sleep 
Float  through  the  Ih/uid  stillness  round,** 

If  Mr.  Amell  has  found  the  base  ^cst\&. 
false,  and  a  fool,  as  on.  '^^^^  \^\\ifc\*3^2^ 
a  lady,  we  regret  \l,  aTid>No\j\^\>^\j,'V^n 
to  get  out  of  Temveaaee  si^ee^A^  >  ^^"^  ;j^^ 
shiUl  say  that  a  obange  ol  aci^u^  '^'vX  ^ 
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greatly  promolo  the  finding  of  another 
rerdiot  ?  We  tell  thee,  friend,  indigestion 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  jour  trouble. 


taken  after  each  meal,  wtfBld  be  a  good 
adjuvant ;  but  stir  about,  sir,  take  active 
exercise,  and  we  fancy  the  world  will  treat 
you  better,  and  your  poems  will  be  purged 
of  the  bile  that  overflows  in  '■  Lines  to 
8 ,"  that  gushes  out  from  "  Despond- 
ency," and  is  evident  in  the  youngest  of 
"  Three  living  Links,"  and  is  too  apparent 
in  "The  Dying  Poet  to  his  Wife." 

And  a  htlle  too  often,  and  too  familiarly, 
the  poet  takes  the  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being  on  his  pen ;  as, 

"  Like  the  hnah  of  the  BIesi>ed  God ;" 

"  SoekitiE  the  anchorage  of  GixTa  calm  heart ;" 

"  And  efidneBH  Btirs  ihe  calm,  wide  heart  of 

"  Almighly  God, 

"  Is  there  no  poet  in  the  mighty  WestJ' 

which  we  Uke  to  be  a  rich  instance  of  the 
Bathos,  or  anli-sublime. 

"  the  poet  of  this  age 

"  Musi  Ftand  war  f.Ws  great  heart  and  list  its 

"  God's  boundlesB  eky ;"  "  Oh  '■   sweel-soulec 

G«ir 

"  G'wfs  twilight  akies." 

All  this  we  protest  against.  We  believe 
it  out  of  taste  to  make  use  of  our  Maker'i 
name  to  point  a  sentence,  or  by  way  of  s 
rhetorical  flourish. 

We  do  not  murmur  that  our  poet  mngni 
nes  his  office,  but  sober  argument  is  needed 
to  convince  us  that  the  poet's  mission  is  the 
I    highest  on  earth.     But  not  another  word 
I    on  this,  or  the  whole  world  of  poets  arising, 
will  hurry  us  to  Oblivion  before  our  lime. 
I        But  the  heavy  half  of  our  task  is  doui 
we  have  picked  out  every  spot  that  i: 
lerfercd    with    digestion,    and    are  ready 
to  enjoy  the    "  fruit  of    Western  Life." 
Smooth    versification,    vigorous   thinking, 
and  a  thousand  pleasant  fancies,  mark  the 
book.     To  us,  it  makes  little  ditlerence, 
wfietlier  it  he  borne  on  Bwift-foot(:4  ana- 
pests,  or  dolorous  spondees, l\vepoetn'pVfc 
t  when,  nolating  no  rule  oS  giaiDTtuw 


has  not  been  named,  a  feeUng  thai  has  no 
representative  in  the  congress  of  words — 
bindsall  thoughts  and  feelings  in  ila  train, 
lifts  the  hair  from  the  flesh,  making  us  feel 
as  when  a  train  of  railroad  ears  sHram  by, 
within  a  few  feet.  And  of  such  pass>^ 
these  poems  are  full. 

But  wo  never  could  forgive  a  frimid, 
who  being  charged  to  deliver  us  a  liUKioaB 
melon,  chose  to  retain  the  melon,  snd  re- 
gale us  with  a  description  of  its  juicy  elo- 
riea.  The  first  sUce  we  present.  rMcbei 
from  core  to  rind  ;  for  the  last  stann  bwn^ 
beyond  our  comprehension,  we  can  eslwm 
it  no  belter  than  a  rind  to  the  rest.  It  i* 
a  *'  Hymn  to  the  Wind,"  and  while  it  is  l»r 
from  being  the  best  poem  in  the  book,  il 
is  the  best  specimen  of  our  author's  eioel- 
lencies  and  aefecta  done  up  in  little. 

HVMN  TO  THE  WISD- 


'Neath  the  msridi 
Lay  Iheit  hushed  hearts  together,  and  the  bneu 

Summons  no  echoes  forth, 
From  Nature's  organ,  o'er  the  fBinting  earth. 

Minstrel  of  air  I  oh,  sweep 
The  innamerable  keys  nf  its  majestic  pile, 

Till  music  wild  Hiidiieep 
Swell  grandly   tlirough  each  dim,  my^terrou 


Where  thy  light  rnigers  through  their  canpui 

And  like  a  worshipper, 
Each  flower  bends  genlly  to  thn  strain  trgw. 

And  joyous  birds  sing  oiit. 
And  the  glad  waters  clap  Ibeir  hands  and  ihaal' 

Ten  thousand,  Iboosand  keys 
Start  cunningly  to  lliy  quick,  impulsive  will. 

And  the  deep  bass  of  seas 
Moans  through  the  email,  liofl  caJenw*  iW 


Ilnrk  !  in  tlie  moonlight  now. 
Fuller  and  deeper  waxes  ttie  refrain. 

Till  every  tnighty  liouj;h 
Of  the  creat  forest,  reels  beneath  the  iDtiii. 

And  Irightened,  overhead, 
Day,  turned  to  blackness,  shnddeis  in  iBiW 


ir 


it  tbiills  U8 — ^impaiU  a  Beuae\\ia\.\    Te«.^Ra.■?a\«\cTO'ftlfc^J»*^ 
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Confoands  all  other  hannonies  in  its  own ! 

Wind  minstrel,  thou  hast  blent 
All  Nature's  voices  in  one  {groaning  pent ! 

How  it  doth  fill  the  nave 
Of  the  great  universe,  and  shuddering,  fling 

Its  anthem  in  the  grave, 
And  now  exultingly  mount  up  and  sing 

Where  the  faint  stars  alone 
With  twinkling  tread  march  roand  th'  Eternal's 
throne. 

Be  ye  lift  up,  oh  gates ! 
Ye  everlasting  doors  dissolve  in  sound ! 

The  mighty  chorus  waits 
To  roll  new  narmonies  through  Heaven's  pro- 
found. 

Till  its  old  cedars  nod. 
And  gladness  stir  the  calm,  wide  heart  of  €rod. 

But  take  somethinff  of  a  different  order. 
It  would  have  greatij  agitated  us  when 
younger  to  have  believed  it,  and  now  we 
are  more  ready  to  accredit  our  author  for 
a  pleasant  imagination  than  to  pin  our  faith 
on  the  theology  of 

GHOSTS. 

*'  We  an  all  gluwU."— Saktoe  RBSAETVt. 

When  the  spirit's  eyelids  open. 

Outward  vestments  fall  away. 
And  it  sees  its  spirit-brothers 

Stalk  out  from  their  house  of  clay. 

Everything  is  then  a  vision — 

Everything  a  pallid  ghost ; 
Spectral  shapes  are  onward  leading 

Nothing  but  a  spectre  host. 

Sprites  are  piping  faint  hosannas, 
Ghosts  are  beating  phantom  drums, 

And,  a  formless  banner  waving, 
Lo,  an  apparition  comes ! 

Flitting  most  fantastically, 

Wreathing  in  a  vacuous  round. 

Go  the  outlines  dim  and  curious 
Of  a  substance  never  found. 

Fruits  that  looked  all  glorious,  golden. 
Shadows  have  to  asnes  pressed ; 

Phanlom  shapes  of  men  are  dangling  (/  /) 
On  a  passion  phantom  breast. 

Spectres  gibber  in  the  dimness. 
Scraping  dust  that  looks  like  gold  ; 

Images  of  women  follow. 

With  their  features  wan  and  cold. 

For  not  on  a  human  shoulder, 

Seull-cramped,  atav  tbie  epirit'throng, 
Bot  throagb  ptxrea  of  etLrtb  and  ocean 
Move,  M  thousand  milJionB  strong. 


Now  they  flutter  like  a  forest, 
JOY  is  beating  his  reveille ; 

Comes  like  silence  settling  after, 
SORROW'S  hush  of  pbinUve  wail. 

Throuffh  a  portal  vague  and  vasty. 
Up  the  shadowy  concourse  go. 

And  these  strange  weeds  are  the  only 
Pulses,  echoed  from  their  flow : — 

"  Mastery  in  mystery  ending — 

Little  shaping  into  Most, 
Parts  forever  re-uniting 

Of  the  One  Essential  Ghost ! 

^  There  is  nothing  of  the  Earthly, 
Save  these  EIDOLA  of  God, 

Looking  out  through  phantom  faces, 
O'er  the  Infinite  and  Broad ! " 

We  fail  utterly  in  attempting  to  lick 
shape  even  an  eidolon  of  a  phuitom  si 

*'  dangling 
**  On  a  passion  phantom  Sreast" 

Such  passages  as  the  following  occv 
almost  every  page.    After  a  storm, 

<*  The  whirlwinds  trail  their  banners  hoD 

The  Rainbow : — 

'*  Like  the  thought  of  a  poet  it  sprang  into  1 
And  it  stood  like  a  fabric  his  fancy  hsul  moa 
Its  key-stone  in  Heaven,  its  base  on  the  Ea 

Years : — 

"  Nor  care  I  how  they  flee, 
So  they  contain 
The  shortening  chain, 
That  draws  me  back  to  thee." 

The  Age  :— 

"  When  Time's  worn  vail  lets  through  Eteri 

At  Twilight,  the  dews  : — 

**  The  wood-bird  wakes  and  starts  to  see 
Their  witch-work  sparkle  on  his  wii 
And  turns  and  turns  suspiciously 

As  if  it  deemed  them  harmful  things 
Then  folds  him  in  his  little  nest, 
And  nods  upon  his  glittering  breast" 

And  so  on,  innumerably. 

We  would  \\ke  -wotiAtox)^^  \iO  c^c 
tire  "  The  Futter  lAie;'  **  T>Teaxaa;' 
Silent  Ministry,"  "TVieT>y\xv%^« 
Wife,"  and  many  ottieis,  \Si  X^^^ 


tion  of  all  our  likings,  in  this  reapect,  would 
lead  US  fur  outside  the  shadow  of  propri- 
ety, and  subject  us  to  an  action  for  in- 
tnngeiaeat  upon  thu  copyright  of  Mr. 
Biker,  nnd  another  of  trespass  upon  Time 
and  Spiiue.  Oh,  that  the  world's  school- 
ress  were  a  little  more  rimd  in  her 
government !  in  tlie  old  lime,  hoys  were 
punished  for  crowdmg  ;  but  here  Space, 
with  nil  creation  for  hia  scat,  is  crowding 
us  hard  ;  and  Time,  who  has  occupied  the 
wriljng  desk  from  all  Eternity,  claims  our 
pririlege  as  his  ;  and  worthier  contributors 
uk  eagerly  for  Room.  Well,  then,  with 
resignation,  and  promising  that  every  pur- 
chaser shall  find,  for  one  dollar,  a  worthy 
collection,  neatly  printed  and  beautifully 
bound,  in  this  "  Fruit  of  Western  Life, ' 
right  heartily  we  yield 

"  ROOM  !  ROOM !" 
"  The  editor  of  the  BaJlimoro  Clipper,  [n  re- 
ly to  a  eorreanondenl   using  the   signnture 
osterily,  mjb,  '  We  make  room  for  Poaleriry.'" 
U.  S.  Gazelle. 
"  Room  in  tlie  lighted  rolnce. 
Room  at  the  reBtal  board ; 
FasB  imttid  the  brimminK  chalice. 
Let  the  wine  be  quickly  pourM ; 
Room  where  briylit  ej'es  are  mecling. 

Where  silvery  wbite  arms  glance, 
Room  where  fair  forms  go  fleeiing 
Through  the  mazes  of  the  dance . 


n  the  hnlla  of  glory, 

Where  the  ptome  and  bonnet  « 
Room  on  the  pajre  of  Btory, 

For  the  noble  and  the  brave  ; 
Room  on  the  field  of  bntUe, 

'Mid  the  clarion's  mighty  anel( 
And  the  drum's  Irinniphani  ratll^ 

And  the  victor's  madd'ning  ja 

'  Ronm  at  the  bridal  altar,'  i 

Brealht!  (]iiick  the  solemn  vow^ 

For  the  love-lip  soon  will  falter, 

And  a  shadow  clood  the  brow.  ' 

'  Room  at  thy  hearth,  oh,  Slotlierl  ' 

Room  St  thy  place  of  prayer ;' 
Comes  to  thy  liearlb  another. 
Room  for  the  trembler  there. 

Room  in  each  human  dwelling' — 

White  heads  drop  round  yon — t 
Why  stand  ye  thas  a-knelling  f 

Turn — turn  yonrselves  and  Ho*^' 
Ho!  ho!  with  mirth  and  laugldaf 

t5well  on  the  young  and  brave, 
Room — (for  they  crowd  on  aflerj^ 

Room  in  the  vasly  grave. 

Room  on  the  lonely  mountain  ; 

Room  through  the  mighty  eaiA 
Life's  tide  from  every  fountain 

Is  swelling  into  biith. 
Crowd  on,  ye  pallid  &ce« — 

Crowd  onivnrd  to  the  Icmh  ! 
Your  offspring  claim  your  places, 

Make  room  for  them  !  make  loo 


SONNET. 

Prebsbd  by  the  burden  of  a  nameless  woe. 
My  soul  her  wonted  joys  had  long  foregone, 
Unvisiled  bv  love's  congenial  glow. 
And,  lopped  of  her  fair  honors,  one  by  one. 
Stood  bare  and  ruined,  like  the  wintry  hole 
Of  some  huge  oak,  by  ruthless  axe  disarmed  ;— 
When,  gently,  like  the  spring,  your  kindness  slo 
Upon  my  hfe  ;  that  every  fibre,  warmed, 
Expanded,  strengthened,  by  the  heavenly  fire. 
Began  anew  to  burgeon,  and  to  spring  : 
Then  swcWed  anew  \.\\e'^Toud  flood  of  desire. 
And  buds,  'm  bo^e,  '^M.t  ovA.  "i^i^  \k(Am  '«voj{,-. 
And  Wosaoms,  ea^cv,  \o  Ol\<;  w'wAq  wt. 
Bloomed,  aBt.\w)u.ai«s.\.,BawvaXMie,^ex\iiw. 
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r  HiooiNS,  or,  as  he  prefers  to 
ne  printed,  T.  Higoins,  Esquire, 
foreign  Correspondence  for  the 
ipapers,  was  sitting  one  hot  July 
in  the  French  Ca/i  in  Warren 
b  the  Evening  Post  in  his  hand, 
rant  iced  beverage  on  the  little 
le  him — ^the  only  two  objects  of 
sence  a  casual  observer,  notmg 
stion  with  which  he  pored  into 
nd  the  quiet  regularity  of  his 
other,  would  have  deemed  him 
A  nicer  eye,  however,  would 
also,  that  the  degree  of  con- 
with  which  he  regarded  even 
icts,  was  of  the  lowest  order, 
ed  the  slightest  possible  exertion 
i  and  volition ;  for  the  position 
rspaper  that  so  apparently  en- 
,  included  only  "  our  advertising 
which,  from  the  variety  of  their 
re  not  often  equal  to  supporting 
I  interest ;  while  his  hand,  which 
anon  grasped  the  tumbler  con- 
B  beverage  aforesaid,  had  that 
r  of  not  knowing  what  it  was 
ch  indicated  it  to  be  acting  less 
se  to  the  conscious  will,  than  to 
equirements  of  habit. 
h  was,  the  soul  of  Timotht  was 
He  had  finished  that  morning 
of  letters  for  three  different 
iving  three  versions  of  the  ac- 
n  Europe  just  received  through 
Smith ;  and  the  exertion  of  go- 
ie  same  narrative  so  often  had 
8  mental  powers  to  that  degree 
le  completion  of  his  labors,  he 
1  himself  with  no  little  eager- 
^'hospitality  of  Signer  Blin.  In 
d  rushed  into  the  ca/e,  under  the 
bat  he  had  accomplished  enough 
mnng,  and  would  resolutely  de- 
Muning  portion  of  the  day  to 
tional  enjovment. 
i|p0r  was  mtolerably  hot ;  and 
^eath  of  coolness  which  stole 

tbUads  of  the  c&fe  was  Yerj  I 
'  ibe  gtided  Mtmoepbere  of  | 


Nassau  street.    The  nature  of  the  Ber- 
erage  of  which  our  friend  was  partaking, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  this 
narrative  to  specify :  let  it  suffice  tiiat  it 
was  far  from  hemg^  disaffreeable  to  the 
palate,  and  was  partioulamr  grateful  and 
soothing  to  the  senses.    All  tiie  accompa- 
niments of  the  place  and  time  were  natu- 
rally suggestive  of  retirement,  ahadineas, 
and  quiet    One  old  French  gentlemao  was 
readinff  the    Courrier  det   Etai$    Unb, 
throu^  an  eye-glass,  and  sipping  iced 
claret,  at  a  table  on  the  other  side  of  the 
room ;  two  respectable-looking  foreigners,  j 
habituis,  it  seemed,  of  the  place,  were  ! 
playinc^  at  billiards,  in  the  distaiice,twhich  I 
they  md  30  noiselessly  that  nothing  was  { 
audible  save  the  occasional  clicking  of  the 
balls;  and  the  waiter,  with  his  elbows  ; 
spread  out  and  his  head  buried  in  his  arms, 
was  sound  asleep  within  the  bar.    The 
noise  of  Broadway,  deadened  and  softened 
by  the  distance,  came  through  the  blinds  ^ 
in  a  confused  hum,  that  crept  into  the  ear 
hke  the  drowsy  murmur  of  a  waterfall. 

It  was  quite  natural  that  'Timotht,  sit- 
uated thus  comfortably,  should  lapse  into 
a  sort  of  half  revery. 

He  continued  to  read  column  after  col- 
umn, sometimes  advertisements,  sometimes 
political  matter,  (generally  his  aversion,) 
among  which  it  happened  was  a  long  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Van  Buren.  "  Now,"  thought 
he,  "  here  is  a  fine  opportunity  to  try  my- 
self ;  there  is  nothing  to  disturb  me ;  let's 
see  if  I  cannot  read  this  stuff  understand- 
ingly,  all  through." 

Accordingly,  under  the  full  inspiration 
of  drowsiness  and  a  virtuous  determination, 
he  plunged  into  Mr.  Van  Buren.    As  ha 
waded  on  through  the  long  cautious  sen- 
tences, he  became  aware  that  two  gentle- 
men, whom  he  had  not  before  noticed, 
sitting  at  an  adjacent  table,  were  contin- 
ually discussing  the  French  B«nc^^cscu 
He  could  hear,  were  \ve  di&ipoftftdL  \ft\«x«^ 
every  word  they  utter  eA  \  \wX  ^i««^'^^^ 
termined  not  to  h^  diverVei  iconkVa*  V' 
pose  of  reading  Mr.  Vl«^1a«w^*^«^^ 
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could  Dot  help 


This  was  intolerabte.  Our  friend  threw 
down  the  paper  in  deapair  and  glanced  in- 
di:,'nantly  towards  the  disputants.  Tn  his 
ulier  aupriae,  tho  plane  where  he  had  fan- 
ei'?d  tliiim  sitting  was  entirely  vacant ; 
thi'rf  were  not  even  chairs  by  the  table 
across  which  he  could  have  made  oath 
ihore  had  been  up  to  that  instant  iin  ani- 
maled  discussion !  What  was  he  to  think 
of  this  ?  Had  the  natural  repugnance  of 
his  mind  to  politics  created  by  its  own  ef- 
fi-'"t  an  antagonizing  influence  to  relieve  it- 
s.'lf  from  unatural  constraint  ?  Or  waa  it 
a  Mi;jemntural  conversation,  designed  to 
enlighten  him  with  regaii  to  Yttat^i 
'■'*''""'  'n  order  that  his  jidtX  ■^TOY\\ctwi\ 

^outtrue — ihebencJoVnt-wmV  ,  — -.  -  -    -  -^ 1 — -a- -    , 


borious  o 


upatio: 


Ifs. 


iS  unable 


to  profit  by  it,  for  he  could  only  retDember 
a  mass  of  things,  but  nothing  dislincily. 

A  long  whUe  he  thus  pimlcd  himself 
in  his  efforts  to  account  for  the  phenome- 
non. He  took  up  the  paper,  and  again 
tried  to  read  the  letter.  £ut  nothing  now 
disturbed  him,  save  the  ceaseless  Doue  of 
Broadway. 

Perch^cp  it  was  only  this  D<ase,  wUck 
his  fancy,  taking  its  cue  from  the  ToUmi- 
nous  correspondence  he  had  b««n«iigagtd 
during  the  morning  in  prepariDg,  hadu^ 
ed  and  colored  as  it  fell  upon  his  iifinwi. 
tha.  id  beguiled  him.  At  all  vrni^ 
this  nos  the  most  plausible  explaoatioa. 

But  Mr.  Higgins,  like  most  single  gentle- 
men ho  have  nobody  to  thiak  of  boi 
themi...ves,  is  careful  about  his  h«*tltb,  aod 
nicely  observant  of  his  personal  poiata, 
"  Ether  I  am  more  sensitive  than  ->- 
men,"  now  thought  he,  ■'  or  else  my : 
are  in  a  highly  eiciKd,  unhealthy  condi- 
tion, and  require  repose.  But  my  he^A 
is  good  ;  I  eat  well,  lo.  I  drink  well  II 
cannot  be  that  my  nervous  syst«i 
tigued.  The  other  supposition  mnsi  be 
the  true  one — I  am  more  Kositin)  ita 
other  men  ;  my  fancy  also  is  more  aclin: 
that  is  all.  1  have  often  suspected  it  mail 
be  so  ;  now  I  believe  it." 

Pursuing  this  pleasing  train  of  reflectiM. 
a  bright  thought  suddenly  broke  npos 
him.  "If  my  fancy  is  so  active,"  be  siiJ 
to  himself,  "  why  should  I  confine  it  lo  i^ 
\enling  details  of  riots  and  popular  ioKO- 
rections  ?  Why  not  give  it  rem  and  tntf  L- 
to  its  swiftfootedness  ?  I've  half  a  rninJ  l> 
to    do    it— jcs— 1    will !      ni  urilt  •  h 

SrOHV  !"  I  ; 

Full  of  this  new  resolution,  he  pbcJ  pa 
his  panama  upon  his  head,  woke  uplk* 
waiter,  paid  his  sixpence,  and  sallied  i* 
the  street.     He  was  too  much  confused  br 
the  hurry  of  the  spirits  his  daring  proj^    ■ 
excited  in  him,  to  be   exactly  conM»* 
what  he  was  doing,  but  his  steps  iottii*'    ^ 
lively  took  the  direction  of  Hoboken  FaiJ* 
and   he  Eeemed  to  have  a  dim  purpcm  ■ 
walking  in  the  green  fields  to  quirt  ^ 
mind,  and  enable  him  to  invent  and  amif    i 
his  incidents. 

It  is  very  easy  to  resolve  to  write 

■^V^Vi-wtt  aiAviallY  come  to  ael  »W    W 
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stoiy  :  shall  it  be  a  romantic  legend, 
uperaaturaly  or  a  picture  of  every  day 
or  tragic,  histonc,  comic,  or  pictu- 
ae  ?  Then  secondly,  as  to  time  :  shall  it 
aid  before  the  flood,  or  since  the  cru- 
s,  in  the  days  of  seventy -six,  or  now  ? 
dly,  how  shall  it  be  told,  in  the  first 
on,  the  second  person,  or  the  third 
on ;  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a  friend, 
ary,  or  fragments  found  in  a  mad- 
le?  Shall  the  characters  speak  for 
iselves,  or  shall  the  narrative  save 
1  the  trouble?  Suppose  all  these 
ifjA  settled,  there  arises  a  new  set  of 
sulties  consequent  on  the  act  of  begin- 
.  The  first  sentence — Oh  that  tirst 
snce !  If  it  were  not  for  that,  I  have 
^ times  fancied  I  could  write  a  passable 
r  myself — something  in  the  way  of  a 
lerance  talc,  or  a  pathetic  history  in- 
ed  to  warn  the  female  sex  {gainst  thin 
B.  Ah  me !  what  heart-rending  things 
lis  kind  have  I  not  heard  woven  into 
:ons  and  lectures  !  The  whole  story 
le  downfall  of  a  beautiful  young  gent, 
:  to  a  large  tailoring  establishment  in 
aetropolis  of  New  England,  traced  out 
itely  from  its  commencement  amid  the 
ties  of  fashionable  life  at  our  great 
Js,  to  its  conclusion  in  the  wretched- 
of  the  calabozo  at  New  Orieans !  That 
Bating  young  lady,  the  delight  of  the 
!ofi,  how  often  have  I  attended  her  to 
tfdl-room,  witnessed  her  triumphs,  and 
returned  to  see  her  sit  disconsolate 
ler  bedside,  tearing  the  jewels  from 
a^sses,  and  lamenting  the  hollowness 
•rthly  enjoyments!  If  I  could  but 
oer  the  first  sentences  of  somethings 
lis  vein,  readers  might  look  to  their 
.  I  flatter  myself  I  could  condole  in 
s  measure ! 

Bt  Timothy  Higgins  was  not  so  much 
his  inspired  by  confidence  in  his 
attempt  at  story-telling,  and  he  had 
led  the  ferry,  and  wandered  beyond 
iaa  Fields,  and  over  the  meadows,  even 
0  base  of  the  rocky  declivity  of  West 
9ken,  without  having  decided  aught 
S  definitely  than  that  his  story  should 
narrative,  and  should  combine  Instruc- 
■nd  Entertainment, 
chausted  by  the  intensity  of  thought 
h  he  had  expended  xxpon  this  conclu' 
ha  Bt  length,  at  a  retired  and  iaviting 
,  uader  the  foot  of  the  vroodj  thicket 


that  overgrows  the  steep  ledge,  stretched 
himself  upon  the  grass,  and  fell  into  a  doze, 
or  rather  day-dream ;  for  he  was  not  in- 
sensible, but  enjoyed  the  repose  and  fra- 
grance of  the  leaves  that  trembled  over 
his  head,  and  the  delicate  grass  that  luxu- 
riates in  such  cool  recesses.  He  philoso- 
phized on  the  wonders  of  nature  that  lay 
within  a  few  feet  of  his  nose,  the  graceful 
forms  of  the  leaves,  and  the  intricate  struc- 
ture of  their  transparent  net- work.  There 
were  a  few  pale  flowers  that  quivered  be- 
neath the  light  whispers  of  the  evening 
air,  and  our  embryo  novelist  was  simple 
enou£;h  to  be  amused  with  the  trials  and 
perplexities  of  a  laborious  ant,  who  seemed 
to  have  lost  his  way,  and  imagined  his  only 
chance  of  finding  it  was  in  going  to  the 
veiT  extremity  of  every  spire  that  came 
within  his  ken. 

Gradually  the  soul  of  Mr.  Higgins,  un- 
der the  gentle  persuasion  of  nature,  rested 
from  its  toil :  the  pale  flowers  nodded,  and 
so  did  the  pale  brow  beneath  them ;  the 
ant  travelled  up  and  down  seven  long 
stalks  unobserved.  It  was  nearly  sunset, 
and  beneath  the  shadowy  bushes  it  was  now 
quite  dark. 

Had  HiooiNS  fallen  into  a  sound  sleep, 
he  would  probably  have  lain  there  all  night, 
and  cauglit  I  dare  say  a  severe  cold,  which 
would  greatly  have  interrupted  his  labors 
as  a  writer.    But  he  was  not  so  unfortunate. 

For  somehow,  precisely  when  he  knew 
not,  he  heard  a  small  voice  close  by  his  ear, 
speaking  on  in  slow  measured  tones,  as  if 
reading  poetry.  He  grew  more  awake  at 
once,  and  listened  attentively,  believing  it 
to  be  of  course  a  dream,  and  careful  not  to 
stir,  lest  he  might  break  the  charm.  Pres- 
ently he  could  distingush  what  seemed 
lines  of  blank  verse,  recited  in  a  grave 
scholar-like  manner,  as  if  they  were  read 
by  some  person  of  excellent  taste,  who  was 
relishing  their  beauty  and  pondering  on  their 
import.  He  cautiously  opened  his  eyelids, 
and  with  less  surprise  than  might  be  im- 
agined, for  he  was  still  confident  that  it 
could  be  only  a  dream,  he  beheld  a  little 
manikin,  not  more  than  a  hand's  breadth 
high,  walking  to  and  fro  on  a  broad  blade 
of  grass,  that  reached  across  ^xotcl  o\i^ 
green  clump  to  anolYvet  at  a^oxV.  ^^&\ax«^ 
before  him.  He  "waa  a  Yiawdftoxafc  "^^^^^ 
creature,  very  youtYitu\,  aUsA^X.axA'^^ 
shaped,  and  was  c\ad  m  «lNei  AoxM^^^  « 
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ly,  iiK.<s  biits  ciutuiiuije  ui   tilt;  iuciiuiiiulu  uut- 

terHy.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a  tiny 
book,  from  which  it  appeared  ho  was 
reading,  by  the  light  that  flamed  from  his 
forehead.  The  leaves  of  the  book  were 
all  gilt,  and  as  he  held  it  spread  open  upon 
his  palm,  he  kept  them  in  their  place  with 
his  ri^ht  hand,  just  as  students  are  accus- 
tomed to  do,  who  read  as  they  perambu- 
late their  chambers.  All  his  motions 
were  lofty  and  graceful — somewhat  more 
rapid  than  those  of  a  full-sized  man,  but 
very  elegant  and  dignified.  Presently, 
without  hfting  his  eyes  from  his  book,  he 
began  to  read  again : — 

"  The  lunatic,  the  lover,  an  J  the  poet, 

Are  of  imagination  all  compact : 

One  sees  more  devils  than  vast  hell  can  hold  ; 

That  is  the  madman  :  the  lover  all  as  frantic, 

Sees  Helen's  beauty  in  a  brow  of  Egypt: 

The  poet's  eye,  in  a  fine  frenzy  rolling. 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth 

to  heaven ; 
And  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A  local  habitation,  and  a  name." 

Then  closing  the  book,  he  continued  to 
pace  up  and  down  as  before,  meditating 
apparently  on  the  eloquence  of  the  Duke's 
language,  and  the  wonderful  art  with  which 
his  heroic  character  is  developed.  Hio- 
OIN8  was  familiar,  as  I  think  most  of  my 
readers  must  be,  with  the  beautiful  play, 


luu&ou   luwaruB  iiiiu,  tsvj 
surprise,  on  discovering 
noise,  and  seeing  that  his 
been  overlooked  by  the 
of  clay.     He  drew  hims 
dignity,   however,  and 
there  was  so  much  auth< 
that  HiGGiNS  almost  san 
endeavored  to  be  respeci 
bending  low  his  head  i 
follows : 

**  I  pray  your  highness 
with  a  rude  mortal  for 
your  presence,  which  was 
a],  but  which,  if  you  pai 
not  regret ;  and  if  he  ma; 
that  it  may  confer  upon 
your  acquaintance,  he  ik 
occurrence  no  less  fort 
uncommon." 

I  suppose  Higgins  the 
to  be  particularly  polite 
for  it  IS  not  probable  he 
courtly  a  style  before  in 

The  little  student  smili 
and  held  out  his  hand. 

**  Timothy  Higgins,"  at 
glad  to  see  you.     I  kn 
somewhere  in  the  neighh 
ing,  but  was  not  aware 
near." 

*•  Indeed,"  said  Timol 
find  himself  known  ;  "  n 
whom  I  have  the  j)loasui 
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ran  to  rain,  and  they  were 
inelterat  the  Cafe,  where  they 
o  remain  all  night,  and  conse- 
f  to-day;  for  I  suppose  a  per- 
vading need  not  be  informed 
isant  for  those  of  our  condition 
sunshine.  There  they  amused 
the  shade,  with  interrupting 
;  and  it  was  they  who  on 
Qselves  at  the  palace  about 
i  me  that  you  had  entered 
.  As  for  your  name,  know 
inected  on  the  mother's  side 
mecticut  fairies,  who  have 
faculty  of  guessing.  Not 
je  but  your  hopes  and  pur- 
lliar  to  me." 
le   story  r    exclaimed  Tim- 

j,"  answered  Prince  Hobok. 

^our  Highness  can  give  me 

^e  in  that  business,  some  hint 

I  perceive  your  Lordship 

said  Hobok,  with  true  royal 
san  write  another's  story  for 
he  author  of  another's  work 
iradiction.  I  can  only  advise 
jd  in  your  labor  with  resolu- 
3tion.  You  have  been  thus 
f'ond  the  lot  of  ordinarv  men  : 
will  continue  to  be  as  you  go 
)d  in  you." 
iness  is  complimentary,"  said 

always  so,"  replied  Hobok, 
;hat  made  Timothy  ashamed 
3  remark  ;  "  but,"  he  added, 
are  a  good  fellow,  Higgins, 
r  Shakspcare  ;  that's  a  good 

3  about  to  inquire  how  they 
tion  of  Shakspeare  in  fairy- 
miniature  Prince  waved  him 
and  added,  "  I  must  now, 
msel  you  to  take  leave, 
out,  and  some  of  my  un- 
may  pinch  you  with  cramps 
5  on  the  damp  sward.  Hie 
re,  and  set  to  work  at  the 
i  impossible  we  may  meet 
the  present,  good  e'en." 
e  reached  out  his  tiny  hand, 
nd  made  a  motion  of  rever- 
md  ro89  up  to  depart,  when 
1$Mfterbim: 


"  By-the-bye,  Higgins,  have  you  any 
tobacco  about  you  ?' 

Higgins,  who  is  a  great  smoker,  replied 
after  an  examination,  that  he  had  a  cigar. 

"  Well,  cut  it  in  two,"  said  his  High- 
ness, "  and  give  me  half." 

Higgins  did  so,  and  it  was  curious  to 
see  the  dainty  little  goblin  staggering  away 
through  the  leaves  and  grass  with  the  half 
cigar  under  his  arm — as  much  as  he  could 
well  carry. 


The  next  evening  found  Mr.  Higgins  in 
his  chamber,  seated  at  his  table,  with  a 
new  pen  in  his  hand^and  a  thick  pile  of 
long  slips  of  yellowish  paper,  which,  for 
cheapness  and  agreeableness  to  the  eye, 
is  much  in  use  among  "  gentlemen  con- 
nected with  the  press,"  before  him.  He 
was  determined  to  begin  his  story.  But, 
as  it  not  unfrequently  happens  with  per- 
sons of  a  sanguine  temperament,  what  had 
appeared  quite  feasible  when  contemplated 
in  the  gross,  and  at  a  distance,  seemed  to 
grow  more  and  more  difficult  as  it  drew 
near,  and  showed  itself  in  detail.  He 
would  write,  but  what  to  write  he  had  not 
been  able  to  discover.  He  was  mentally 
very  much  in  the  condition  of  King  Lear, 
when  he  finds  both  his  daughters  un- 
grateful : — 

"  I  will  do  such  things — 
What  they  are  yet,  I  know  not ;  but  they  shall 

be 
The  terrors  of  the  earth." 

Had  he  been  a  practised  writer  of 
stories,  he  would  not  have  experienced  any 
inconvenience  from  this  not  knowing  what 
he  desired  to  write,  for  he  would  have  re- 
flected that  it  is  not  possible  to  foresee  that 
which  has  yet  to  be  produced.  He  would 
have  wound  himself  up,  set  his  pen  to  pa- 
per, and  scratched  away. 

There  is  a  delightful  music  in  the  mo- 
tion of  the  quill  ;  it  lulls  the  fancy  like  Dr. 

's  preaching ;  so    that  when  one  is 

fairly  under  weigh,  he  may  be  sometimes 
so  lost  in  his  labor  that  he  shall  think  of 
nothing  at  all,  and  become  a  pure  Chiro- 
grapher— -or  what  is  perhaps ix\ft«LT\\.Vj  ^^ 
phrase  "  Inspired  Penmaiv. '  Ixv^^e^ A  ^"^ 
not  sure  that  it  is  not  tW  V>e%V.  ^wj  xvc^ct 
to  think  at  the  outset,  oi  Nv\iat  ^e  ^^\? 
to  accomplish,  hut  to  set  V\goTO\j;A^  ^^o^ 
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naa  He  purposed  to  indite  a  letter  from 
Paris  for  a  two-penny  newspaper  ;  but  to 
write  a  story— one  which  should  appear  in 
a  popuhir  magazine,  and  interest  thousands 
of  young  ladies  in  the  inland  villages,  and, 
above  all,  bring  to  him  a  more  "  adequate 
remuneration"  than  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  receiving — this  was  an  undertak- 
ing of  a  different  sort.  If  he  succeeded, 
the  future  path  of  his  life,  though  it  might 
not  be  very  thickly  strewn  with  roses, 
would  at  least  be  less  thorny.  Six  reviews 
per  diem  of  the  same  dramatic  perform- 
ance, which  Higgins,  amongst  his  other 
labors,  had  once  contributecf  to  the  daily 
press,  during  a  whole  theatrical  season,  is 
as  briery  a  passage  as  one  would  desire  to 
go  through  in  this  working-day  world. 
Blame  him  not  therefore,  ye  venerable 
members  of  the  literary  profession,  if  on 
these  great  occasions,  when  he  sought  so 
daringly  to  avoid  the  curse  of  labor,  and 
enable  himself  to  walk  easily  through  the 
vale  of  years,  he  felt  some  natural  misgiv- 
ings, knowing  so  well  how  much  depended 
on  the  result ! 

Up  to  the  very  moment  of  taking  his 
pen,  he  bad  not  been  able  to  decide  out  of 
a  hundred  plots  and  sceneries  that  pre- 
sented themselves  to  his  fancy,  which  he 
should  choose.  But  the  hour  was  come 
when  be  must  write,  if  he  wrote  at  all,  and 
he  had  nothing  left  but  to  remember  the 
fairv  prince's  cncouratrinsr  words,  and  dabh 


iignt  at  tne  time,  it  m 
that  the  traveller  wa 
ioned,  well-built  youtli 
years  or  thereabouts,  i 
tected  from  the  inclem 
by  only  a  thin  suit  of 
scription  usually  worn 
months,  by  persons  in 
resident  in  that  part  o 

By  the  spumng  m 
would  have  appeared 
to  get  on  rapidly ;  as 
been  manifest,  even  in 
the  noise  of  his'animal's 
any  individual  withii 
But,  as  has  been  air 
road  was  a  particularl 
such  a  night  as  the  p 
was,  in  all  human  p 
person  making  use  of  i 
ral  miles  in  each  direc 

He  had  apparent] 
haste;  for  though  s< 
through  by  the  nun,  az 
ful  of  the  storm,  the 
and  it  appeared  desira 
freshment  for  himself 
earliest  convenient  op] 

Loud  moaned  and 
trees  as  he  thundered 
writhing  limbs !  Wile 
gusts,  as  bending  low  ] 
their  fury  on  the  plain 

Three  miles  past  th 
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hate  the  water  from  his  clothing,  he 
tshered  himself  into  the  parlor,  where  an 
»ld  gentleman  and  lady  were  sitting  with 
wo  lovelj  damsels,  apparently  their  daugh- 
ers.  He  was  hospitably  received,  and 
he  party  soon  fell  into  conversation,  for  it 
leing  summer,  and  our  traveller  a  vigorous 
"Oung  man,  he  did  not  experience  any  seri- 
||18  inconvenience  from  the  extreme  mois- 
tare  of  his  garments. 

Lieaving  him  to  dry,  and  the  party  to 
onvene,  as  among  country  people  of  re- 
pectable  condition,  familiar  acquaintances 
re  accustomed  to  do  under  similar  circum- 
tences,  the  reader's  attention  is  requested 
1^  a  brief  account  of  them  individually, 

Kan  explanation  of  the  relations  which 
/  sustain  towards  each  other.  The 
K"iC8ent  tense  is  here  used  as  having  re- 
iKieiice  to  a  period  some  two  years  prior 
^  the  date  of  this  writing. 
Colonel  Buckwheat,  the  old  gentleman 
lid,  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
uals  of  the  country  in  which  he  re- 
;  he  has,  during  a  period  of  more  than 
tj  years,  filled  many  political  and  pub- 
•tations,  and  has  enjoyed  in  an  eminent 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  his 
'ow-citizens  in  that  section  of  the  State. 
has  been  several  times  a  member  of 
t  General  Assembly,  and  though  he  has 
'imn  fio  prominent  part  in  the  debates  of 
honorable  body,  yet  he  has  always 
'OTDied  his  duty  to  the  entire  satisfac- 
of  his  constituency,  by  invariably  vot- 
in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the 

to  which  he  owed  his  election. 

'he  country  around,  at  the  time  when 

emigrated  thither  from  the  eastward, 

Utile  better  than  a  wilderness  ;  it  is 

for  the  most  part  under  cultivation, 

lands  formerly  worth  little  or  nothing 

mand  from  sixty  to  seventy  dollars  per 

so  that  the  surviving  settlers,  who 

"y  made  large  investments,  are  now 

i    universally  men  of    considerable 

th.     The  region  is  finely  adapted  for 

t-growing,  and  the  ColoneVs  estate, 

}f  particularly  well  located,  is  consid- 

ooe  of  the  most  valuable,  both  for  its 

dt  and  its  productiveness.     In  addi- 

'to  this,  he  has  by  economy  and  good 

fegement  in  the   employment  of  the 

liM  capital,  which  has  from  time  to 

aoemnulated  fmm  Jus  agiicultural 

'  wbai  in  the  country  ia 


esteemed  an  independent  fortune ;  in  short, 
he  is  looked  upon  as  altogether  one  of  the 
most  fore-handed  men  in  those  parts. 

In  person,  the  Colonel  is  about  the 
middle  height,  square  built,  and  active  for 
one  of  his  years,  and  with  a  countenance 
betokening  health  and  good  spirits.  In 
fact,  he  says  he  never  knew  an  ill  day  in 
his  Ufe,  until  the  rheumatism  touched  him 
a  few  years  ago.  His  hair  is  somewhat 
grizzled,  and  there  are  a  few  wrinkles 
around  the  comers  of  his  eyes,  but  in  his 
walk  and  manners  he  still  shows  all  the 
briskness  and  vigor  of  the  prime  of  life. 

His  wife  is,  in  appearance,  several  years 
his  junior  ;  and  though  time,  who  may  be 
justly  styled  the  defacer  of  beauty,  has 
touched  her  cheeks  with  some  Smack  of 
age,  she  still  retains  enough  to  render  cred- 
ible the  Colonel's  habitual  asseveration  in 
moments  of  jocularity,  that  previous  to 
their  union,  she  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
best-looking  young  women  in  Barkshire. 
She  is  reckoned  an  excellent  housewife, 
and  bears  the  reputation  of  having  dis- 
charged all  the  domestic  duties  of  life  in  a 
most  exemplary  manner.     In  her  own  so- 
cial circle  she  has  had  but  a  limited  expe- 
rience of  physical  suffering,  her  children, 
the  two  daughters  before- mentioned,  and 
a  son  who  was  absent  from  home  on  the 
evening  when  our  story  commences,  having 
been  of  a  remarkably  healthy  constitution  ; 
but  she  is  nevertheless  an  admirable  nurse, 
and  all  who  have  shared  the  hospitality  of 
her  roof,  as  well  as   the  connections  and 
acquaintances  of  the  family,  would  gladly 
testify  to  her  ability  and   willingness  to 
minister  to  the  comforts  of  others  in  cases 
of  sickness,  and  to  the  salutary  effects  of 
her  attention  and  the  remedies  which  she, 
in  common  with  other  ladies  who  have  sus- 
tained the  maternal  relation,  is  in  the  habit 
of  proposing — particularly  for  the  relief  of 
the  youthful  portion  of  the  community. 
She  is  not  a  person  of  extensive  literary 
acquirements,  and  her  range  of  conversa- 
tion excludes  topics  of  a  theological  char- 
acter,   yet  she  has  been  through  life  a 
constant  attendant  upon  the  ordinances  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  and  at  one  period  was 
accustomed  to  bear  a  conspicuous  ^^xV.  \ti 
the  performance  oC  t\ie  psaWo^^.    TXia 
minister  and  hia  wife  are  ^^W  ^\ftaa«^  ^ 
partake  occasionaWy  ot  t\ve  iamiVj  x^i^gBsXi 
and  are  always  recewed  "witYi  lYittX.  Oaswr 
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Bttention  which  relieves  tbem  from  Ibc  loo 
ea«.ly  be^tltng  tcmptntioD  ot  affecting 
extreme  saacUmoDiousness.  The  childi 
therefore,  as  they  have  grown  up,  hi 
not  been  uccuatomed  to  looli  upon  the 
bmily  clergyman  as  the  renlization  of  hu- 
man perfection,  'and  hence  they  are  nol 
blinded  by  the  inky  cloak  of  olericsl  man- 
nem,  to  a  perception  of  what  is  faulty  in 
character  or  erroneous  in  opinion.  In 
short,  Colonel  Buckwheat's  household, 
owing  to  the  natural  good  sense  of  himself 
And  the  pRTtner  of  his  Jbosom,  and  their 
prime  regard  for  whatever  contributes  to 
the  promotion  of  animal  comfort,  ii 
the  pluasanteiit  and  best  governed 
^de  of  tlie  Rocky  Mountauis,  and  has  long 
beea  the  thenu:  of  general  admiration 
among  the  good  people  of  his  immediate 
vicinity. 

The  distinctive  charnctetislics  of  the  two 
young  litdies,  Catlicrine  and  Julia, 
the  firet  lime  introduced  to  the  reader  by 
their  chri:itian  names,  are,  it  is  feared,  be- 
yond the  power  of  language  adeijuatcly  tc 
describe.  As  is  usually  the  case,  in  fami- 
lies  thus  constituted,  the  eldest.  Miss 
Catherine,  is  the  moBt  quiet  in  ber  taaa- 

influi-n,-e<  ;  >lie  i-,  U.ll.' blue- "ved,  and  fair- 
liain^d,  liku  hiT  muLhtr;  unil  in  right  of 
her  si.-rijiii  Jiy,  ii-^>uiiiea  u  slight  quantum  of 
grai  ilv  iliiil  (ii|^iiily  of  deportment  in  the 
pre^ui.'O  ..f  her  younger  sister.  She  ap- 
pears to  fuel  ihdt  the  cares  of  the  family 
rest  in  some  degree  upon  her  well-turned 
shoulders,  ujid  mimifesta  at  times  an  anxie- 
ty res^ecling  the  state  of  her  brother's 
linen,  no  leas  gratifying  to  him  than  be- 
coming to  herself.  Mi=s  Julia  exhibits  ex- 
tcmully  a  htrger  admixture  of  gaiety  and 
animaliuu ;  she  is  miirried  since  l!ie  dale 
of  the  evening  above  described,  but  at  that 
time  she  was  jjst  at  the  period  of  life, 
seventeen,  when  the  animal  spirits  are  most 
eauberiint ;  and  to  such  uu  extent  did  they 
carry  Iht  that  the  piesence  of  the  senior 
members  of  the  fiimily,  and  of  her  father 
even,  was  not  always  sufficient  to  repress 
her  di.spusiiion  to  merriment.  However, 
us  it  is  not  lier  personally  that  the  story 
most  nearly  concerns,  it  is  deemed  unne- 
cessary to  go  [urlhar  ajo  ixAaH  teapectiug 
Ler  nl  pr,...r,l.  ^Oj^ 
Four  uf  the  i^^^^HP^^ 


^mued 


having  now  been  disposed  of.  tbe 
to  be  noticed  only  the  indivi 
was  present  on  the  occB»ioa  aa 
and  who.  it  may  reasoniibly  he 
would  not  have  ventured  forth 
tremely  inclement  an  eveningev 
the  pressure  of  business  of  tbe 
portnnt  and  urgent  character. 
vidual,  whose  personal  appcv 
already  been  made  the  subject  ot 
remark,  was  Henry,  or,  as  he 
frequently  termed  by  his  famltiai 
and  cotemporories,  (of  whom  tl 
was  considerable,)  Harry  Bacoa. 
father,  old  Mr.  Bacon.  Uie  propt 
large  flouring  estikblishment  in  a 
village,  was  an  early  friend  ( 
Buckwheat's,  and,  in  consequem 
than  usual  intimacy  liad  always 
between  their  two  families.  Thb 
on  the  part  of  two  of  the  memtxa 
families,  Miss  Uatherine.  and  h 
bad  gradually,  in  accordance 
wishes  of  their  respective  pareab 
into  those  sentiments  which  n 
their  full  and  perfect  erijoyoient 
ence  of  the  matrimomal  reUtioD 
the  parUea  enlertaiiUDg  UiABk  1 
tion  had  not  been  entered  into  » 
riini  of  the  opening  of  the  story, 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to 
Miss  Callieiine  as  Mrs.  Bacon :  b 
the  piirtiea  )iad  not  at  the  time  1 
ally  uaiLed  in  wedlock,  Btfairs 
tliem  hud  for  some  time  been  pn 
by  a  gradual  development,  to  a 
which  rendered  that  event  hij 
bahlc  ;  and,  not  to  keep  the  ' 
suspense,  it  may  be  as  well  i 
here  lh»t  tlie  vi^it  of  young  Ba£< 
extremely  inclement  evening  allul 
a  direct  reference  tu  the  cen 
question.  Miss  Catherine  had 
peatedly  desiied  by  him,  at  sum 
ous  interviews,  to  designate  som 
day  when  it  would  be  agreeable 
ntiend  to  the  solemnization  one 
mation  of  ihelr  union,  and  had 
on  his  persuasion,  consented  to 
cale  with  her  mother  in  relatk 
subject,  and  give  him  the  r^si 
consultation  on  the  evening  the  si 
the  reaiiOD  of  ha 
^li,\i  to  (ar  in  such  an  extremely 

'a^\ex '^ii%  ttx^dna^ 
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•  where  the  parties  were  left  sitting, 

Y  be  imagined  that  by  this  time  all 
t  the  two  whose  arrangements  im- 
ively  demanded  them  to  hold  a  con- 
;ion  in  private,  had  retired  for  the 
,  not,  however,  without  sundry  re- 
)  on  the  part  of  Miss  Julia,  questioning 
rudence  of  her  future  brother-in-law's 
ig  out  on  such  an  inclement  evening, 
vincing  an  ignorance  of  the  state  of 
clings  much  greater  than  was  her 
[  condition.  The  private  conversation 
»d  into  between  the  young  gentleman 
ady,  it  does  not  comport  with  the 
ure  of  this  narrative  to  present  ver- 

as  it  actually  occurred,  in  the  form 
dialogue  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  nar- 
x>o  faithfully  scenes  which  are  every 
ccurring  in  actual  life,  and  which  all 
gent  readers  can  readily  fancy  for 
telves ;  no !  let  us  not  seek 

(raw  our  frailties  from  their  dread  abode," 

arrow  up  the  feelings  of  less  fortu- 
ndividuals  with  tantalizing  visions  of 
bliss!  Let  it  suffice  to  give  the 
»  which  was,  that  Miss  Catherine 
Rrheat  promised  to  become  within  a 
ght  Mrs.  Catherine  Bacon,  should 
ig  unloreseen  occur  in  tlie  interim  to 
r  a  postponement  of  the  ceremony 
adahle. 

J  wheels  of  time  rolled  rapidly  round 
J  the  ensuing  two  weeks,  and  brought 
gth  to  the  happy  pair  the  day  which 
le  lovers  who  have  been  favored  by 
scomplishment  of  their  wishes,  have 
egarded  with  the  eye  of  retrospection 
I  mo^t  joyful  occasion  of  their  lives. 
parties  were  legally  contracted,  ac- 
ig  to  the  laws  of  the  State  ;  and  in 
lerry- making  which  was  commenced 
rolonged  after  the  departure  of  the 
ting  minister.  Miss  Julia  displayed 
i  degree  of  hilarity  as  proved  irre- 

Y  attractive  to  another  young  gen- 
1,  resident  in  the  vicinity,  who  led 

the  hymeneal  altar  some  time  in  the 
I  of  the  following  year. 
\  two  young  ladies  are  now  blooming 
na,  and  one  of  them,  Mrs.  Bacon,  is 
Qither  of  two  children,  the  youngest, 
jtait^  conaidered  such  a  prodigy  of 
I. And  intellectiial  precocity  that  the 
)f  his  being'  would  probably  listen 
ttipm  to  Ma  offer  to  negotiate  for 


his  purchase  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Bamum,  pro- 
prietor of  the  American  Museum.  Harry 
i3acon  is  following  in  the  footsteps  of  his 
father  and  father-m-]aw,  and  continues  by 
strict  attention  to  business,  to  rise  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  all  having  trans- 
actions in  his  line.  lie  is  not  an  ardent 
politician,  but  votes  uniformly  the  regular 
Whig  ticket,  and  begins  already  to  be 
spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  the  Assembly  ; 
he  pertinaciously  avoids  the  cunning 
schemes  and  intrigues  of  miserable,  reck- 
less, unprincipled,  partisan  demagogues, 
but  prefers  to  be  regarded  by  all  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  being  personally 
known  to  him,  either  politically  or  other- 
wise, as  an  upright,  independent,  high- 
minded  and  honorable  man — one  of  whom 
his  country  may  be  proud,  and  who  b  an 
honor  to  any  party  or  set  of  men  with 
whom  he  is  found  acting  in  concert. 


/ 


"  There !"  exclaimed  Higgins,  wiping 
the  perspiration  from  his  classic  forehead, 
"  I  wonder  what  the  public  will  say  to 
that!  Just  fifteen  pages  MS. — three 
pages  type — is  fifteen  dollars  ;  and  worth 
the  money.  1  knew  1  could  write  a  story, 
and  now  1  have.  Let  the  furnishing  shops 
of  Maiden  Lane  rejoice !  For  what  I  have 
done  I  can  do  again,  and  hereafter  I  will 
luxuriate  in  an  ocean  of  linen  !'* 

One  of    Higgins's  peculiarities    is    an 

aversion  to  cotton  cloth,  which  he  fancies 

has  an  unpleasant  electrical  eifect  upon 

the  body  ;  consequently  it  was  but  natural 

that  in  the  first  glow  of  composition,  when 

all  writers  flatter  themselves  that  they  are 

successful,  he  should  remember  a  comfort 

to  which  he  had  long  aspired  with  but  a 

faint  hope  of  ever  atUiining  it. 

After  a  moment  of  indulirence  in  this 
•       •       •  •  ^ 

pleasing  illusion,  which  Higgins  is  too  well 
broken  in  to  give   way  to  long,  he  again 
took  his  pen  and  set  himself  to  the  hibor 
of  correction  and  punctuation.     In  the  heat 
of  writing  he  seldom  makes  any  stops  but 
periods ;  often  he  leaves   out  words  and 
phrases,  and  of  late  years  he  not  unfre- 
quently  writes  an  entirely  differeul.  'wox^ 
from  the  one  his  mind  \i\leivdi& — a  ^\\^Yvo\xi^ 
non  for  which  it  has  puzaVcd  Yvvai  li-JLc^e^^ 
ingly  ip  account,  unless  il  \)e  \\\^V»  ^^ 
the  renective  faculties  ate  busy  Vv\\i  '^^ 
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is  to  follow,  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
mind,  or  that  which  is  under  ihe  control 
of  habit,  is  left  without  the  superintend- 
eoce  of  reason  ;  hence  there  is  just  enough 
perception  to  see  that  ii  word  is  Witnted, 
and  to  supply  the  want,  this  bfing  alt  that 
ureauiTedoflhat  sef  qffaculliei.  In  other 
words,  the  miod  in  its  labor  has  n  tendency 
to  divide  itself  into  stops  like  those  of  on 
organ,  and  thus,  while  the  diapason  of  the 
sreat  organ  is  pealing  forth  a  grand  solo, 
»  is  accompanied  by  hundreds  of  pipes  in 
the  swell,  to  complete  the  harmony  :  tfnow 
the  player  be  so  mtent  upon  liis  diapai'ons 
as  to  let  the  harmony  fall  from  his  mind, 
we  shall  have  strange  suspensions  and 
aniieipations  (worse  than  those  of  modem 
oomposcre)  in  the  little  organ — analogous 
to  the  intending  one  word  while  the  hand 
vriUfi  quite  another. 

As  Higgina  turned  back  to  the  bold 
commencement  of  his  story,  he  was  even 
more  sati^Ged  with  his  work  than  he  had 
been  before.  He  looked  upon  it  and  men- 
tally pronounced  it  "  good.  '  Whether  he 
contemplated  the  plot,  the  moral  bearing, 
or  the  style,  it  seemed  every  way  adim- 
rable. 

In  structure,  what  could  more  perfectly 
resemble  a  Greek  tragedy  ?  Here  were 
DO  pcrpleiing  incidents,  none  of  those 
thrilling  occurrences  that  draw  so  severely 
on  the  vital  energy.  There  was  no  scene, 
like  those  in  some  recent  novels,  intended 
to  recall  the  sensation  one  feels  who  dreams 
that  he  is  hanging  by  his  6ngers'  ends  to 
the  caves  of  a  foiir-story  house  and  no 
feather-beds  underneath  I  Yet  the  storm 
scene  was  boldly  drawn  ;  the  colors  seemed 
to  be  laid  on  with  a  master  hand,  and  he 
felt  confident  would  be  thought  "  striking- 
ly effective."  And  from  that  opening  to 
the  conclusion,  willi  what  rapidity  did  the 
action  hurry  to  the  denouement !  "  The 
course  of  true  love  never  did  run  smooth," 
— ordinarily  through  obstacles  and  inter- 
ruptions, but  here  its  only  roughness  wits 
the  joyful  raging  of  a  headlong  torrent. 

He-adlong,  but  not  rash,  for  the  love  is 
evidently  based  on  prudence,  and  the 
marriage  meets  the  entire  approbaiion  of 
the  natural  guardians  of  the  fortunate 
lovers.  Herem  (he  ibou^VvO)  toifevAcv  the  1 
moral  cftV-ct  of  th«  talc.  How  tomcV  toots;  \ 
for  the  hiippino.ss  ol  ma.Iv\l\^\^'«i>VL\^\^.■feft\W4^1ie^ 


example. of  these  two,  and  fall  ii 
each  other  in  the  best  tnannci 
pecuniary  interest,  and  so  as  to 
wishes  of  their  legal  protector* 
paradise  would  this  world  be  ii 
would  but  couple  themselves  < 
instance  so  as  to  please  tbe  ol 
Higgins  reflected  thus,  he  felt 
success  of  his  tale.  Jt  opened  t 
Hitherto  stories  had  been  writl 
form  to  the  narrow  views  of  yi 
was  one  for  the  aged  aod  wise, 
ladies,  old-woman  courting  di 
fathers  of  families.  Eycrylhiii 
rollers.  Buckwheat  and  fiacoi 
gether  ns  naturally  as  they  evi 
breakfast  table,  and  eggs  wii 
course.  Alas,  bow  must  the 
Doctor  Baoowind,  or  any  other 
parent,  regret  that  it  is  not  al 
real  life  I  How  must  they  love 
and  encourage  a  writer  who  coi 
present  their  views  of  social  perl 
And  the  style  also — if  h«re  i 
eloquence  adapted  to  the  natu 
subject,  then  Higgins  felt  he  wo 
know  whatcould  be.  Uow  susti 
harmonious,  moreaainc  id  feiror 
tcrest  heightens ;  and  at  last  ro 
with  all  the  8onorou.sness,  pondei 
noceliy  of  expression  characierii 
mendous  political  leader !  The 
could  command  such  a  style  as  ' 
gins  was  sure,  would  be  deemt 
unanimous  voice  of  the  respcclal 
an  individual  to  make  sinners 
They  would  delight  to  honor  hi 
would  elevate  him  to  some  stat 
he  might  have  enlarged  means 
ncss,  and  greater  ability  lo  adt 
Sacredncss  of  Labor,  and  the 
suffering  Humanity — to  say  n 
fine  linen,  a  luxury  unknown  U 
our  apostles  of  Ignorance.  In  a 
manding  such  a  style,  he  felt  con 
public  would  admit  his  comp 
write  the 

LEADIKO    £I>rrORI4LB 

in  any  Whig  newspaper  in  this  o 
metropolis.  No  wondor  he  fe 
be  no  longer  need  suffer  iUixiely 
opportunity  to  earn  his  daily  bn 
Tbe  study  of  Foreign  Correspi 
o&mvra.VAQ  school  for  style,  a 
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istance,  take  an  extract  from  a  morning 
Mper: — 

**  It  will  be  recollected  that  for  some  weeks 
ut,  the  momentous  question  of  extinguishing 
3th  existing  bodies,  and  of  erecting  from  their 
iBterials  a  thorough  national  brotherhood,  nn- 
Br  the  designation  of  the  *  Irish  Leagne,'  had 
ecu  pied  the  attentive  consideration  of  the  lead- 
ra  on  both  sides,  such  proposed  '  League'  to 
mbraco  within  its  comprehensive  compass  all 
aitiea  desirous  of  achieving  a  national  inde- 
Bfldence :  and  the  arguments,  as  well  for  a 
niversal  reconciliation,  as  for  a  more  com- 
Lned  direction  of  national  arms,  had  so  far  pro- 
Mded  that  a  programme  or  sketch  of  the  pro- 
osed  terms  had  teen  prepared,  and  so  far  as 
le  preliminaries  had  been  disclosed,  they  have 
fiiir  token  of  a  satisfactory  effectuation.  This 
fnopaia  of  the  future  mode  of  action,  has  es- 
ecial  regard  to  relative  prejudices  and  scru- 
Ib8,  but  reserves  the  unquestionable  right  of 
&  appeal  to  arms  should  tlie  pacific  intentions 
i  the  propoeed  body,  and  the  acts  of  the  coun- 
tfl  of  Three  Hundred,  be  obstructed  by  force 
n  the  part  of  the  Government ;  and  it  was  fur- 
ffK  required  by  the  Confederation,  that  pend- 
the  election  of  the  Council,  tlio  pK[^ople 
lid  be  organized  and  armo<l,  as  auxiliary 
the  enforcement  of  its  decrees,  and  for  the 
of  effectually  resisting  its  certain  pro- 
0ription  by  tiie  Lord  LieutonanL*' 

liy  friend  Smith  says  this  affects  him 
fte  hearinor  the  air  of  Yankee   Doodle 

bo 
yed  upon  an  ophiclide,  or  seeing  the 

K  of  Tom  Thumb  drawn  by  a  weak-kneed 

kphant.     For  my  own  part,  1  confess  my 

Mbility  to  appreciate  all  the  forms  of  art ; 

to  nerves  are  not  strong  enough  to  sus- 

iSn  great  oaeration,  and  I  do  nut  willingly 

>roach  such  ponderous  masses  of  lan- 

Higgins   would   probably   have 

iered  tms  a  model  extract. 

p-  For  he  went  on  with  unstinted  admira- 

^n,  pointing  and  perfecting  his  work,  till 

Mi  came  to  the  last  page,  when  he  was 

^trprised  to  hear  a  little  lla-ha  !  close  at 

i^  ear.     Lifting  his  green  eye-shade,  what 

^dOuld  he  sec  but  his  fairy  friend,  leaning 

dh  one  leg  over  the  other,  on  the  cor- 

fe^  of  his  inkstand,  and  holding  his  sides 

^h  his  hands  as  if  to  keep  from  bursting 

h  mirth.     Higginn,  with  all  his  respect 

his  Princeship,  felt  that  there  was  some- 

ig  annoying  in  having  his  rcyerie  bro- 

D7  sucn  unseasonablo  jollity,  and  drew 

g  as  much  as  to  say,  "  What  do  you 

m  Pdnce  wmved  his  bMod  depreca- 
m  a  MO,  a  WKW  BMaat^  is 
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tingly,  and  as  soon  as  be  could  speak — "  I 
beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  "  Higgins,  you 
must  excuse  me,  but  really,  it  was  so  droll. 
Now  don't  be  offended,  my  dear  fellow, 
don't  indeed.  I  will  make  amends  for  my 
rudeness  if  you  will  not." 

The  brilliant  in  his  cap  gleamed  as  he 
spoke  like  the  Cuba  lantern  fly,  and 
Higgins  saw  the  gilt-leaved  Shakspeare 
sticking  out  of  the  side-pocket  of  his 
doublet. 

"  Offended !"  said  Higgins,  "  by  no 
means.  I  am  but  too  glad  your  Highness 
has  allowed  me  to  pay  my  respects  to  you 
again  :  only  your  coming  was  rather  un- 
expected, and — in  short — happening  just 
at  that  moment,  I  fancied  you  might  be 
laughing  at  my  writing." 

"  So  I  was,"  said  Prince  Hobok,  with 
truly  royal  frankness  ;  "  how  could  I  help 
it  ?  you  intended  it  to  be  funny,  did  you 
not  ?" 

"  Will  your  Highness  be  so  good  as  to 
show  me  wherein  the  wit  consists  ?"  asked 
Timothy,  a  little  piqued.  "  I  flattered  my- 
self that  I  had  written  an  interesting  do« 
mestic  tale,  cheerful  in  character,  it  is  tnie» 
but  not  laughable.  The  incidents  are 
certiiinly  pleasing,  and,  for  the  style,  I 
have  imitiited,  nay,  daguerreotyped,  a  kind 
of  writing  which  must  be  popular  with  the 
public,  since  they  rerjuire  so  much  of  it" 

*'That  is  the  very  thing,"  replied  Ho- 
bok. "  1  see  nothing  funny  in  your  inci- 
dents, such  OS  they  are.  There  might  have 
been  more  of  them,  but  then  your  piece  is 
not  long.  It  is  your  notion  of  narrating 
them  in  such  a  way,  that  makes  the  whole 
seem  to  me  so  ludicrous.  You  appear  to 
think  that  if  you  can  only  keep  up  a  cer- 
tain pompous  oscillation  of  your^sentences, 
it  is  no  matter  whether  there  be  anything 
in  them  or  not. 

•*  This  will  do   very  well,  Higgins,  for 
newspaper  articles,  foreign  letters,  politi- 
cal addresses,  resolutions,  and  such  stuff; 
in  those  things,  words  do  not  seem  to  have 
any  distinct  individual  force  ;   people  read 
them  in  clauses,  and  with  indefinite  ideas ; 
they  are  intended  to  affect  more  by  sound 
than  by   sense.     Hence  the  first  rule  in 
such  writing  is  to  keep  up  the  swin^;  U^ 
accomplish  this,  the  second  *Y&\ATkftN«t«s:^ 
anythuig  directly,  bul  aWa\&  Nit^^^^^  > 
periphrasis.     Impreas  on.  ^oxjlt  toSiA  >X 
you  have  paper  enou^^Vi,  «ad  Ssk  «isA  ^ 


CDOuffli ;  if  you 
umDs  to  Gil,  mor< 
inform  a  Foreign  Correspondent,  a  great 
assiatance.  Bui  the  cliief  secrei  is,  ttep 
up  your  dignity.  Place  yourself  in  the  at- 
titude of  a  Bupcrior  iutelligence,  and  speak 
condescendingly  ;  image  tlie  whole  Power 
of  the  Press  embodied  in  yourself ;  behold 
mighty  ones  shriuking  beneath  your  ma- 
jestic periods ;  think  you  see  oceans  of 
heads,  nodding  approval,  or  clinging  awe 
beneath  your  avalanchine  paragraphs. 
Then  you  will  do  it. 

"  But,  Higgins,  (continued  the  miniature 
oritjc,)  I  doubt  whether  such  a  style  he  so 
popular  as  you  imagine.  Newspapers 
iUDOng  you  depend  but  a  little  for  their 
success  upon  good  writing.  Hence  they 
require  less  literary  ability  than  business 
tact.  1  rather  suspect  that  unless  you 
have  cxtenaive  machinery  for  forcing  your 
BtorieB  upon  the  pubUc,  and  an  unlimited 
power  of  production,  you  will  not  find  il 
for  your  profit  to  make  the  journalist  style 
your  model.  You  will  pardon  ray  frank- 
ness, Higgins,  but  really,  I  think  you  would 
do  better  by  taking  almost  any  other." 

Hmolhy  was  a.  good  deal  chagrined 
to  find  his  dream  vanishing,  but  he  is  ac- 
customed to  disappointment,  and  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  llicre  was  truih  in  all  this, 
which  wiis  better  known  soon  than  too 
late. 

"  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?"  said  he  ; 
"must  I  write  correspondence  to  the  end 
of  my  days,  and  never  know  the  luxury  of 
linen  ?  1  have  a  tcriibly  active  fancy. 
The  gates  of  business  are  shut  against  mc. 
Ifust  I  turn  hack  writer,  and  sell  my  soul 
(under  favor)  to  the  devil  1  Not  while 
there  arc  oysters  to  be  opened  [  Not  while 
I  have  fingers  and  can  steal !" 

"  No  danger  of  your  coming  to  that," 
said  the  fairy  Prince,  smiling  at  his  per- 
plexity. "Be  resolute,  and  read  your  Sluik- 
speare.  When  you  write,  neier  assume 
any  style  but  that  which  is  horn  of  sin- 
cerity. Leave  the  affeclaliona  [o  those  that 
pawn  truth  before  all  other  goods,  to  pro- 
cure surplus  capital.  Go  on  easily,  in  the 
path  of  common  sense.  Do  not  be  senti- 
mental. Study  your  art,  and  avoid  philo- 
sophy, which  i?  art  turned  wtongside  out. 
Permit  llioM  who  cannot  vnana^c  ■jom  Vo 
eal)   you   ill-tempered,  witWxH.  kVtoij^ 


tlenesB  to  prey  upon  the  nerves  i 
w  bo  arc  forced  to  live  a  large  life, 
all  things,  cat  well  and  pay  tbe  C4 
"  He  who,in  your  profession,  follM 
precepts,  may  reasonably  expect)  I 
mon  lot  of  your  coarse-gruinedf 
human  constitution  permitting,  f 
some  years  of  linen  before  th«  ahl 

"  Meanwhile,  Higgins,  to  put  cai 
your  mind,  and  reward  yoa  for  f 
tience  la  listening  to  this  advice,  n 
jou  for  a  frolic?  ' 

"  Semper  puratiit  f  exctAJa 
friend,  who  is  worthy  to  be  com|^ 
a  prince,  inasmuch  as  he  ia  a  pmuM 
fellows  :  "it  jumps  with  tny  hoH 
tired  of  this  writing,  and  aU  thati 
it.  But  whnt  shall  we  do  ?  Yen 
Goliath.  Shall  1  carry  you  on  Uh 
my  bat  to  sec  the  Opera  House 
have  nothing  more  delightful,  I  A 
in  your  own  dominions. ' 

"Would  you  like  to  see?"  t 
Prince,  "There  ia  a/«e  to-night,j 
the  Lord  of  TJllietudlem,  to  ceJet 
marriage  of  his  son  with  a  mount) 
from  the  Highlands  of  Paterson.  I^ 
ileged  to  invite  a,  guest.     Shak^ 
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n  your 

so  that  it 

may   ret.t  easy 

while 

gone,  and 

we'll  be  off  in  a 

winklii 

Higgins 

did  so.  and  then 

Hobol 

ing  on  ihe 

lop  of  the  inkstand,  re* 

and  cried 

n  a  loud  voice  in 

"  Boslon  thTfm,«ld 

JifTdyl-onto  r 

his  eai 

In  a  moment  Higgins  found 
transformed  into  a  fairy  gcntltmiin, 
his  obeisance  to  the  Pimee,  on  thei 
his  Ainsworth's  Dictionary.  He  I 
wings,  and  a  gem  in  his  cjip,  not 
liant  as  the  other,  but  very  bright; 
u  VW*^  Q\adc  the  room  quite  lig 
Vii^igitA  ■^>\TQ^ti  ii)-»v,  ^vyov  xhe  dii 


make  you  so.     It  ia  tb«  first  li»Wac\,  o\ \\V \m..4  -flsfiMA  swmA ^fla,  tmt. N»»i 
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several  heavy  blows  at  his  nose  (now  sno- 
ring tremendously)  without  producing  the 
slightest  effect — much  to  the  Prince's 
amusement. 

"  But  come,"  said  he,  presently,  "  try 
your  wings,  Egino  ;  we  must  be  off." 

Higgins  leaped  boldly  from  the  table, 
and  alighted  on  the  carpet.  Again  spread- 
ing his  tiny  pinions,  with  a  very  shght  exer- 
tion of  his  dorsal  and  pectoral  muscles,  he 
found  himself  upon  the  table.  He  then 
made  several  short  excursions  round  the 
apartment ;  hovered  for  an  instant,  like  a 
humming-bird,  before  the  dial  of  his  watch, 
and  saw  that  it  was  almost  eleven  o'clock ; 
darted  up  and  down,  and  to  and  fro,  until 
he  felt  sure  of  his  powers,  and  could  have 
leaped  off  Table  Rock  as  indifferently  as  a 
lady  steps  from  a  carriage.  Then  the 
Prince  taking  him  by  the  hand,  the  two 
sailed  swiftly  from  the  open  window,  and 
flew  up  Broadway. 

The  Prince  judged  it  best,  on  account 
of  Higgins's  inexperience  in  volitation,  to 
take  the  course  of  the  telegraph  wires  in 
crossing  the  river,  in  order  that,  if  need 
were,  they  might  halt  and  rest  themselves. 
The  distance  was  nothing ;  for  fairies,  we 
know,  fly  faster  than  ritle  bullets. 

They  found  the  wires  crowded  with 
others  who  had  taken  the  same  precaution, 
hundreds  and  hundreds,  many  of  whom 
recognized  the  Prince's  brilliant,  and  sa- 
luted him  by  placing  the  backs  of  their 
iiands  to  their  foreheads.  Higgins  got  on 
nnrithout  the  least  fatigue;  but  the  event 
^till  showed  the  Prince's  judgment,  for, 
^^rhen  they  were  little  more  than  half  over, 
^Bi  nighthawk  made  a  plunge  very  near 

em,  which  terrible  noise  so  frightened 
gins  that  they  were  obliged  to  cling  for 
few  moments  to  the  wire  before  he  could 
*5Cover  his  nerve. 

With  all  this  interruption,  however,  it 

as  not  probably  five  minutes  after  leaving 

e  chamber  before  they  stood  at  the  en- 

nce  of  a  grotto  in  the  hilly  ledge  above 
ietudlem. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  the  Prince,  "  safe 

sound.     I  trembled  a  little  for  you 

^en  that  swarm  of  c^nats  came  so  near 

B^  and   was   half  mmdcd   to    send   for 

■iJcra,  my  minister  of  war  ;  but  I  held  my 

^Ad  over  my  cap,  and  they  did  not  see 

^    Otherwise  we  should  have  had  Miy 

^wumuid  of  item  pitcbing  against  our 


foreheads,  and   should   never    have  got 
through  the  crowd  till  after  dewfall." 

While  he  said  this,  they  had  passed 
within  the  rock,  through  a  dark  rift  which 
gradually  opened  into  an  imbowered  walk, 
that  in  turn,  as  they  went  on,  opened  into 
numerous  others,  and  finally  into  wide 
lawns  and  spaces  where  were  fountains 
and  arbors,  and  thickets  of  roses.  Myriads 
of  dainty  creiitures  thronged  these  beauti- 
ful gardens,  and  walked,  and  chatted,  and 
flitted  gracefully  to  and  fro  ;  some  dancing 
to  the  music  of  diminutive  harps;  some 
sitting  apart  and  whispering  softly  in  the 
cups  of  water-lilies ;  some  reading  alone, 
or  in  groups,  from  poets  known  to  scholars 
— from  him  that  areamed  beneath  "  the 
medlar  tree,"  do^vn  to  some  whose  living 
voices  Higgins  has  heard,  as  well  as  I,  and 
hopes  to  hear  again. 

All  among  the  trees  and  flowering 
shrubs,  moved  innumerable  lights,  differ- 
ing in  brilliance,  but  whose  splendor  gave 
infinite  varietv  to  the  scene.  For  wherever 
were  gathered  thick  groups  and  belies  of 
spirits,  there  it  was  very  light ;  while  in 
other  places  the  presence  of  one  or  two 
threw  only  a  richness  upon  the  dark  green 
foliage. 

As  they  went  on,  the  numbers  that  sur- 
rounded tliem  increased,  and  the  light  be- 
came brighter  than  that  of  day.  The 
walks  were  in  some  places  quite  thronged ; 
but  the  Prince  seemed  universally  known, 
and  the  revellers  everywhere  made  way 
for  him  with  gestures  of  respect,  which  he 
graciously  acknowledged  by  waving  his 
hand.  Presently  they  came  in  sight  of  the 
royal  palace,  and  could  see  its  spires  and 
roof  blazing  with  light,  which  proceeded 
from  seventeen  great  vases  of  fire  arranged 
along  its  front.  Ascending  a  slight  rise  in 
the  pathway,  they  beheld  its  grand  faqado 
of  columns  and  porticos,  and  a  noble  sight 
it  was.  The  columns  were  Persian,  twisted 
and  fluted,  and  they  had  Corinthian  capi- 
tals, and  architraves  of  garlands  of  flow- 
ers, and  friezes  of  bas  reliefs ;  and  they 
were  composed  of  porphyry  and  jasper ; 
and  the  garlands  and  bas  reliefs  were 
colored  like  nature.  The  walls  of  the 
palace  were  of  white  marble,  and  \V.  ^^a^ 
surmounted  by  many  laTv\A:&\]v^  (^orsvca. 

As  they  drew  near.tVvc^  ^aivf  *va  ^twiX.  ^ 
the  palace  a  great  iViron^  cxecXe^^^Vct^ 
the  Lord  of  TiWietudlem  \f  aa  waXA^% « 


ua 
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ported  on  either  side  by  the  beauty  and 
chivalry  of  hU  court.  And  there  was  the 
bride — O  lliggias,  beware  I  Never  before 
■was  it  permitted  mortal  to  behold  ao  rav- 
ishing a  Bpeclaclc.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  Blendei-waisted  sprites,  fanning 
them&elvee  with  their  golden  wiogs,  in 
an  air  of  roses,  and  talking  at  a  rate  we, 
who  have  only  heard  ladies  afler  cham- 
pagne in  supper-rooms,   can   but   faintly 

The  Prince  would  have  gone  and  min- 
gled with  the  nobility  around  (he  throne, 
but  Higgins's  courage  failed  him  ;  ho  was 
afraid  some  of  those  bright  eyes  would 
soon  ascertain  that  he  carried  stilll  a  mor- 
tal heart,  and  he  should  thus  bring  disgrace 
on  his  generous  introducer.  So  they  min- 
gled with  the  crowd,  who  were  gathered  to 
see  the  show. 

For  it  is  the  custom  with  the  race  of 
Tillietudlem  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of 
any  of  the  royal  family  with  all  sorts  of 
pomp  and  ceremonies,  and  there  was  now 
to  be  a  grand  tournament,  in  which  the 
bravest  champions  of  the  realm  were  to 
display    their  prowess.    Accordingly,    a 

rt  space  was  cleared  before  the  throne 
the  lists  ;  and,  when  all  wns  readT. 
Griiyily.  the  herald,  wound  his  horn  to  c»ll 
the  knights  into  the  held.  Then  came  the 
most  entraordinary  troop  that  was  ever 
aeen,  the  warriors  being  mounted  princi- 
pally on  grasshoppers,  their  squires  on 
blue-bottles,  and  the  pages  and  relinue  on 
butterflies  and  moths.  Some,  however, 
had  trained  more  formidable 
bear  them. 

The  games  opened  by  tilts 
lances,    by   knights    in   green 
mounted  on  the  common  mes 
hopper.     The   shock  of    iheii 
was  tremendous,  and  instantly  unsealed 
many  of  the    riders,     After  them  came 
bolder  knights  on  large  gray  grasshoppers, 
caught  from  sandy  roadsides. 

Higgins  g^w  abstracted  with  the  show, 
Bud  the  Prince  left  him,  while  this  was 
going  on,  without  his  observing  it. 

Neit  rode  into  the  hsts  a  Knight  clnd 
in  silver  armor,  with  his  visor  down.  He 
was  mounted  on  a  sprightly  black  cricket, 
whom  he  leaped  and  curveled  around  the 
Hats  wilh  exquisite  courage  anA  gTB.teW\- 
ness.   Halting  at  \engX\i  before  V\\e  vWont, 


tic  with  sharp  lances  to  alt  comers.  Foi 
a  while,  tbe  boldnesa  of  llie  challmgv  oc- 
casioned a  silence,  and  m  the  memitiinf 
tbe  knight's  squire,  who  rode  a  «(u«r 
long-legged,  spindle-shanked  grwn  grau- 
hopper,  with  antenna;  to  correspond,  whteh 
he  was  perpetually  flourishing  her*  and 
there,  threw  the  whole  asM-mblf  inl* 
shouts  of  laughter  by  his  extnoTAmij 
leaps  and  fumracrsels;  sometimrs  i.le«l 


ivith  hlunt 


any  apparent  object,  tumbling  hcelt  ottr 
head  at  the  end,  and  instantly  nconf 
ing  themselves  as  gravely  an  though  ik4I>- 
ing  had  happened. 

But  presently  a  strong  warnor,  twin 
the  weight  of  the  silver  knight,  and  nKntH- 
i  a  huge  horned  beetle,  lifted  tb 
glove  and  offered  battle.  The  dispropcr* 
^n  was  so  great  there  waa  an  nt 
versa]  wish  that  the  silver  knight  inieU 
withdraw  his  challeDge.  But,  ibongb  pf 
the  law  of  the  lists  he  might  have  doa*  "• 
to  the  Burpriae  of  all,  he  leaped  to  tit 
place,  and  set  his  lance  in  rest.  Tte 
heralds  sounded  and  the  combaunta  nd 
in  mid-air  writh  a  forioua  shock.  TliesSHr 
knight's  lance  shivered  against  the  hom 
covering  of  the  heud  of  liis  adiL'TSui; 
sieed,  while  he  himself  would  havebi-cam- 
seated,  had  not  the  weapon  of  the  nibet 
glanced  from  his  breast.  Resuming  ii^ 
arms  they  again  met  in  full  career.  Bat  tta 
lime  the  Mlver  knight  succeeded  in  dK' 
trously  turning  his  opponent's  flank,  (wb* 
insect,  though  of  great  momentum,  and  r 
resistible  in  direct  power,  was  noteaff^* 
rein,)  and  as  he  passed  under  the  1*6.*' 
contrived  to  give  the  huge  beetle  a  thi* 
under  the  wing,  where  his  armiw  ■* 
weakest,  (hat  brought  bim  at  once  t«At 
ground.  Loud  rirn»  greeted  the  Mf*- 
who  advunced  to  the  fool  of  tbe  tb»» 
where  his  grotesque  squire  relieved  hi»^ 
his  helmet,  and  to  Higgins's  great  asuti^ 
ment,  revealed  the  features  of  PriacaH*' 
hok,  who  till  now  he  thought  fairi  kM 
standing  by  his  side.  When  the  luuJiilfd' 
became  aware  who  it  was,  ihe  acdiW' 
lions  were  louder  (lian  ever,  but  Hlgl* 
could  see  the  Prince  still  bowing  lail  <* 
versing  among  the  ladiea  of  tbe  rova!*' 
\\.e^y^,\\'»aQ'w>  accustomed  to  tbe  w^ 


he  threw  down  hia  glove,  aai  o5M«i>»V-\W'Nw^.Vt  dw=^iA  >i«i.  .^w^' 
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he  stood,  and  directing  thither  the  atten- 
tion of  a  group  of  glittering  damsels. 

Higgins  grew  uncomfortable.  He  was 
ever  reserved  in  the  presence  of  many, 
though  with  no  listeners  he  could  have 
wooed  Semiramis.  What  was  to  be  done  ? 
Concealing  himself  was  out  of  the  question. 
There  was  no  shift  but  to  face  it  out. 

As  he  expected,  it  was  not  long  before 
a  page  came  to  conduct  him  to  tne  royal 
presence.  Now  he  was  in  for  it  indeed. 
His  nervous  agitation  grew  intolerable,  and 
probably  would  have  quite  overpowered 
him,  had  he  not  been  spared  by  a  most 
astonishing  catastrophe.  Just  as  he 
placed  his  foot  upon  the  stairs  that  led  up 


to  the  throne,  there  was  an  awful  ezplo* 
sioQ,  louder  than  thunder,  in  the  mi^t  of 
the  palace,  and  all  vanished  in  hurlybuiiy  I 
Imagine  our  friend's  astonishment,  when 
on  recovering  his  perceptions,  he  found 
himself  still  sitting  in  the  Cafi  F)r<mgm$. 
He  must  have  been  asleep  some  time,  for 
the  two  billiard  players  had  finished  their 
grames,  and  the  old  gentleman  his  paper, 
and  departed.  A  new  customer  had  come 
in  who  was  now  drinking  soda  from  a  bo^ 
tie  that  had  just  been  opened.  HiAfgint 
reflected  a  moment,  and  concluded  that  it 
must  be  near  tea-time,  and  that  he  would 
do  well  to  go  to  his  boarding-house,  which 
he  accordingly  did,  G.  W.  P. 


FREE    SOIL   POLICY. 


A  DisposrrioN  prevails  in  certain  sections 
of  the  Whig  party,  to  sink  all  other  con- 
siderations in  order  to  support  the  one 
great  measure  of  opposing  the  extension  of 
omestic  slavery  to  the  territories  newly 
acquired  to  our  nation.  Whatever  may  be 
the  justice  or  policy  of  the  ultimate  mea- 
sures proposed,  however  pure  may  be  the 
intentions  of  those  who  propose  to  sink  or 
Bwim  by  them,  there  are  considerations, 
which  if  consistency  is  valued,  should  not 
be  overlooked  or  lightly  esteemed. 

We  conceive  that  the  course  proposed, 
by  which  a  candidate  will  be  put  before 
the  people  professedly  of  the  one-idea 
achool  of  David  Wilmot,  is  a  desertion  of 
principles  and  professions  eminently  dan- 
gerous in  its  tendency,  while  promising  no 
aid  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  designs 
^apposed  to  justify  it. 

Ihe  last  consideration  we  purpose  brief- 
ly to  consider. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  sacri- 
ioea»even  great  sacrifices,  are  to  be  made  in 
Kder  to  secure  the  election  of  a  free  soil 
?t0Bideot    Some  go  so  tar  aa  to  propose 


the  support  of  a  thorough  Democrat  by 
Whig  votes,  if  he  only  profess  the  onb 
IDEA  in  its  purity.  We  must  then  suppose 
that  the  election  of  a  President  entertain- 
ing those  opinions  will  either  secure  their 
universal  reception,  or  at  least  place  them  in 
a  position  ultimately  to  triumph.  Unless 
such  a  deduction  is  established,  the  reason- 
ing men  of  the  country  will  not  subscribe 
to  that  party  or  its  measures.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  prove  by  cogent  reasoning,  that 
such  an  expectation  is  fallacious;  that  a 
free  soil  President  can  do  nothing  in  aid  of 
the  principles  he  represents.  We  are  also 
prepared  to  prove  that  the  interests  of  free 
labor  are  not  concerned  in  either  the  elec- 
tion or  the  defeat  of  the  Whig  candidate. 
If  the  extension  of  domestic  slavery  to 
the  territories  is  to  be  successfully  op- 
posed, it  must  constitutionally  be  done 
through  some  other  authority  than  that  of 
the  executive.  We  say  constUutiQiWL\!i:(\ 
opposed — for  we  have^eenrnVXi^^Taxsi"^^ 
afforded  by  Pre^denl  iaciV^oxi  %^^  'Vs 
dwindling  succeasora,  \\ia\.\xi  >iJtifc  xc^>aaft 
the  executive  {uncWona,  Wiw^  ^y^o^^ 
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an  illegitimate  influence  equal  to  tbe  work 
of  p*iTerting  the  national  councils  and  cor- 
rupting the  national  momls.  To  this  in- 
fluence Whigs  professing  respect  for  prin- 
ciple are  forbidden  to  rcEort.  Wo  would 
blush  to  confess  ourselves  willing  to  em- 
ploy uDcoDstitutional  means  to  accomplish 
even  the  mast  laudable  and  necessary  re- 
sults. 

The  eagerness  with  which  parties  at  the 
present  day  are  wont  to  grasp  at  t!ie  pres- 
idency as  the  embodiment  of  power  and 
iuHuence  in  this  democratic  republic,  ren- 
ders an  examination  of  the  constitutional 
character  of  the  executive  antbority  of  the 
£rst  importance.  It  may  result  with  the 
permission  of  candor  and  good  sense  in 
turning  the  eyes  of  statesmen  to  that 
branch  of  the  government  which  is  its 
great  democratic  feature,  and  in  directing 
the  hopes  of  patriots  to  a  source  of  powei 
constitutionally  able  to  fulfil  tbeir  expec- 
tations. This  inquiry  may  appear  useless 
to  those  popular- will  worsliippcrH  who  con- 
ader  usurped  authority,  and  even  despotic 
force,  legitimate  means,  so  that  they  be 
used  in  concert  with  the  cox  popali.  But 
those  wtioTBlne  right  and  reason,  will  ap- 
preciate their  force  as  well  aa  the  necesshy 
of  their  frequent  reitcratiun. 

The  peculiarity  of  our  Constitution  is, 
that  it  lodges  the  whole  body  of  legiala- 
Ijve  power  m  the  national  legislature,  com- 
posed of  the  immediate  representatives  of 
the  people.  Within  the  bounds  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution,  there  is  no  power  but 
theirs.  They  are  the  head  of  the  nation — its 
will — -in  respect  to  which  the  other  organic 
functions  of  the  government  arc  mere  me- 
chanical agencies  travelling  within  the 
drcuit  of  the  Constitution,  doing  what  the 
hands  in  subjection  to  the  wil!  find  to  do. 

Bv  this  feature  our  Constitution  is  db- 
linguished  from  the  monarchies  and  des- 
potisms which  have  usurped  tlie  rights  of 
the  people.  If  we  have  advanced  one 
step  beyond  the  maxims  of  absolutism,  it 
is  in  stripping  the  executive  of  all  author- 
ity to  force  the  will  of  the  many  to  suc- 
cumb to  the  wil]  of  an  individual. 

We  are  not  always  careful  to  distinguish 
the  English  Constitution  from  our  own  in 
"'    respect.     The  strong  pomta  ol 
in  the  two  syatcma  arc  n.^\. 
conclusion  that  l\iftre 
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ferencea  between  Vhem;  a  mw^aJiifiX^ws,' 


by  DO  means  unnatural,  though  tending  to 
lead  OS  astray  from  the  rule  of  the  CoosU- 

Tlie  individual  interests  of  royalty  require 
that  tbe  embryo  of  legblation  shoold  be 
hatched  under  the  royal  care.  That  which 
is  to  become  legislature  policy,  must  int 
become  ministerial  policy.  The  inQueoca 
of  the  crown  moulding  public  measures  tt 
the  outset  is  as  obvioualy  neoesGary  to  pre- 
serve the  peculiar  interests  of  monBrcby  ii 
it  is  certainly  directed  towards  strength- 
ening the  power  and  influence  of  the  cmwn 
and  aristocracy.  We  have  no  unnataral 
institutions  disturbing  the  equilibrium  of 
complete  political  equality,  and  theref<>re 
we  need  no  such  feature  in  our  Coiutitv- 
tion.  We  have  no  desire  to  create  satit 
inequalities,  and  therefore  avoid  an  in»tiW- 
tion  tending  to  such  a  resulL  PolilictI 
equality  enables  to  enjoy  the  blessings  d 
untrammelled  legislation. 

But  granting  lliat  no  evils  would  ranlt 
from  intrusting  our  Executive  with  U» 
same  juilueaee  upon  legislation  that  ii 
conceded  to  tbe  crown  and  ministir,  tO 
constitutional  character  is  such  that  ttm^ 
powers  could  not  be  erercised.  Tlie  Pnt- 
idcnt  is  indeed  surrounded  by  a.  cabinet  "■ 
many  respects  analagous  lo  lb 
but  unlike  the  ministry  they  have  no  direct 
communication  with  the  legislalQi 
through  which  their  influence  on  lcgi»- 
lation  could  be  exerted.  This  direct  ecu- 
munication  is  the  lever  by  which  the  cro«i 
moves  Parliament. 

The  absurdity  of  such  a  communicatia 
between  the  President  and  Congress  it 
apparent  to  need  comment.      Our  judicio«» 
Constitution,  for  the  wisest  reasons,  si 
ously  avoided  an  institution   at  war 
the  democratic  principles  upon  which  o«r 
government  stands. 

The  early  constitution  of  the  8ial«  fl 

New  York,  while  it  remained  a  colood      | 

possession  of  Great  Britain,  received  &••    '  i 

the  model  of  the  mother  country  the  ite    ti 

of  a  ministry  in  the  councL  that  siimMnW   1 1 

and  aided  the  governors.      While  we  i»-   I* 

mained  a  colony,  the  pliancy  of  the  coat^   1 1 

in  the  hands  of  the  colonial  goreraoff  ^   I 

the  home  government,  satis6cd  tbe  eip««-  I  ^ 

^.„-  ,  lAtions  of  Its  European  projectors  ;  bat*    ftL 

\(;ni\v\\c  is:-mppwa>l\t  tVvoant  became  nn 

^ftO\'^     ivi^QY^?!.,    •Cap, 


6  «:^»&\i«.,^Mk^-^9^'^^ 
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ernor  of  everything  except  his  strictly 
executive  functions. 

It  is  impossible  by  any  construction  of 
the  Constitution  to  concede  to  the  Presi- 
dent the  right  to  interfere  in  the  ferments 
and  discussions  that  precede  the  final  ac- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  preparatory  to 
submitting  acts  of  legislation  to  him  for 
his  constitutional  sanction.  Such  a  con- 
struction has  not  yet  been,  and,  probably, 
never  will  be  attempted  ;  but,  unless  it  is 
successfully  accomplished,  the  position  we 
have  assumed  is  unimpeachable. 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  Constitution, 
in  assigning  to  the  President  the  duty  of 
presenting  to  Congress  at  its  opening  a 
statement  of  the  condition  of  the  country, 
and  of  submitting  to  their  consideration 
measures  suitable  for  legislation,  intended 
to  place  him  in  communication  with  Con- 

fress,  and  to  give  him  weight  in  their 
eliberations ;  but  the  argument  will  be 
found  upon  examination  to  be  fallacious. 

The  President,  from  his  elevated  posi- 
tion overlooking  the  interests  of  the  whole 
nation,  is  supposed  to  acquire  much  in- 
formation suitable  to  inform  the  delibera- 
tions of  Congress.  Whether  the  supposi- 
tion is  correct,  and  whether  tlie  President 
in  reality  possesses  a  clearer  insight  into 
the  state  of  the  country  than  the  prominent 
political  men  who  compose  the  Legislature, 
may  be  questioned ;  but  the  provision  is 
harmless,  and  the  whole  system  would  ap- 
pear incomplete  without  it.  With  the 
simple  suggestion  ends  the  legitimate  duty 
of  the  President.  The  Legislature  would 
justly  be  impatient  of  receiving  advice 
from  even  so  respectable  a  source ;  much 
less  would  submit  to  dict-ation. 

The  Executive  veto  cannot  be  urjred  as 
an  objection  to  this  position,  as  to  the  right 
of  the  Executive  to  interfere  with  legisla- 
tion. The  President  cannot  make  a  law 
nor  fashion  one  already  made.  For  the 
wisest  ends  he  is  intrusted  with  the  power 
of  opposing  a  temporary  clog  to  legisla- 
,  which  becomes  powerless  if  a  suffi- 
icnt  proportion  of  the  Legislature  choose 

overlook  his  objections. 

This   authority  can  only  be   exercised 

er   the  Constitution   in   three   cases : 

hen  an  act  yf  legislation  is  in  violation 

'^  the  Constitution ;  when  it  tends  to  dis- 

b  the  eqwUhrium  of  the  organic  func- 
<^iu  of  the  government ;  and  when  it  has 


been  procured  by  corruption.  Differences 
of  opinion  exist  in  relation  to  this  subject, 
which  we  will  not  undertake  to  reconcile  at 
this  time  ;  but  we  assume  with  abundant 
reason  that  in  this  limitation  of  the  veto  to 
the  enumerated  cases  the  great  body  of 
the  Whigs  and  most  intelligent  Democrats 
will  agree. 

We  will  in  vain  look  for  illustrations  of 
this  distinction  to  the  practices  of  the  last 
Presidents;  but  if  we  look  back  to  the 
times  of  the  early  Presidents,  who  yielded 
respect  for  the  Constitution  to  no  behests 
of  party  policy,  or  individual  ambition,  we 
shall  find  these  principles  operating  in  their 
purity. 

If  we  have  established  that  the  inter- 
ference of  the  Executive  with  legislation  is 
inconsistent  with  the  prerogatives  of  Con- 
gress, it  is  no  less  apparent  that  such  an 
assumption  of  power  is  inconsistent  with 
the  position  ana  duties  assigned  to  him  by 
the  Constitution. 

The  Executive,  in  order  to  fulfil  the  ex- 
pectations of  the  Constitution,  must  hold 
himself  aloof  from  all  sectional  partialities, 
and  one-idea  partisanship.  That  degree 
of  confidence  in  him  which  is  necessary 
to  the  harmonious  conduct  of  public  af- 
fairs, can  only  be  drawn  forth  from  every 
section  of  the  country,  by  strict  impartiali- 
ty in  the  administration  of  government. 
In  order  to  secure  permanence  and  effi- 
ciency to  the  government,  the  best  under- 
standing must  exist  between  the  Executive 
and  every  section  of  the  country.  Our 
peculiar  Constitution  renders  it  of  the  ut- 
most importance  that  he  should  avoid 
incurring  the  distrust  or  resentment  of  any 
State  or  section  of  the  Union.  Composed 
as  the  federal  Union  is  of  free  sovereign 
States,  held  together  by  a  sense  of  mutual 
dependence  and  interest,  watchful  and 
distrustful  of  the  sovereignty  they  have 
voluntarily  erected  over  themselves,  the 
confidence  of  all  should  be  sedulously  cul- 
tivated rather  than  impaired.  By  this 
means  the  natural  jealousy  which  must 
exist  between  the  superior  and  the  subor- 
dinate sovereignties  may  be  held  in  check, 
and  made  a  source  of  the  greatest  benefit, 
instead  of  danger  to  the  Union. 

Shall  attentioTv  to  lYicae  Ivs^cVa^  %fc«sv«^  ^^ 
harmony  of  the  nat\oT\«\  iatcA.^  >  at  ^^ 
their  neglect  be  sufieTed  Xo  ^otcw^qX.  ^ 
agreement  and  end  in  dSawAa^o^*^' 
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The  Eiecutive  is  in  great 
epoDsible  for  tbe  feeling  which  prevaiU 
toward  Ihe  general  Ooverament.  The  Le- 
gislature is  in  aesfiioD  during  a  portion  only 
of  the  year ;  it  is  then  diasolced,  and  its 
mcmbars  are  returned  to  mingle  with  the 
people  in  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life, 
its  political  acts  survive  its  official  dissolu- 
tion, and  live  in  the  policy  of  govemment. 
The  Eiecutive,  on  the  contrary,  through- 
out the  whole  of  his  official  career,  is  iden- 
titied  with  the  government.  In  his  hands 
the  wheels  of  government  are  kept  in  njo- 
tion,  after  the  power  which  onginated 
their  motion  has  for  all  substantial  purposes 
ceased  to  eiist.  He  gives  vital  power  to 
their  abstract  detenni nations.  Through 
him  the  policy  of  the  government  is  felt 
in  its  application  to  persons  and  property. 
Consequently  he  can  by  just  and  impartiul 
administration  soothe  the  irritation  excited 
by  an  unpopular  law,  or  throw  the  country 
into  discontent  with  the  widest  legislation 
by  the  misuse  of  his  powers. 

In  this  view  of  the  position  of  the  Exec- 
utive, it  is  apparent  that  distrust  of  ihe 
man  must  reneot  odium  apon  the  gov- 
eroment  adniiniBt«red  by  him.  If  l^e 
President  is  known  to  have  strong  local  at- 
iHclimpnts,  wc  look  for  discrimination  in 
Rpplicjttion  of  the  laws  favoring  lUe  objects 
of  his  affection.  If  ho  entertains  strong 
resentments,  the  eye  is  turned  to  the 
quarter  lying  within  the  ban  of  his  dis- 
pleasure, to  see  the  visitations  of  his  re- 
sentment in  the  form  of  onerous  discrimi- 
nations and  unfavorable  constructions. 

The  President  has  within  his  actual, 
though  not  his  constitutional  power,  the 
nhility  to  favor  particular  Status  or  local 
interests,  in  the  application,  or  rather  mis- 
ii[i plication,  of  the  laws.  If  he  entertains 
partialities  strong  enough  to  corrupt  his 
integrity,  ho  has  the  means  of  gratifying 
them.  If  ho  is  influenced  by  prejudice,  or 
dislike,  he  finds  frequent  opportunities  of 
indulging  them.  As  an  instance  of  this 
kind,  we  may  point  to  the  comparatively 
recent  exhibition  of  Executive  recklessness, 
which  forced  liic  necessities  of  western 
navigation  to  yield  to  tht 
more  favored 


topic,  for  we  nre  inclined  ralber  toeialtlht 
office  by  remembering  the  dignity  it  atuii- 
ed  under  the  first  Presidents,  than  lo  tc- 
mcao  it  by  recalling  the  littlenc«acs  «hi^ 
have  soiled  it  in  the  hands  of  their  degcn* 
erate  successors. 

Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  (lie  Ubiod 
can  only  be  maintained  by  constantly  bring 
ing  government  back  to  the  purity  of  Uu" 
Constitution.  Occasionnl  departures  ma,' 
not  produce  its  overthrow,  but  if  llieri« 
suffered  to  widen  and  deepen  wiihonl  «*■ 
rection,  the  point  of  safety  vrill  be  ftmA 
much  sooner  than  is  genemlly  tvppcied. 
Agitations  have  arisen  nt  different  pcm^ 
of  our  national  existence,  both  at  the  Kartb 
and  at  the  South,  produced  by  no  ^rict- 
ances  justifying  their  severity,  y«t  enndBE 
the  startling  fact  that  tho  Union  ia  vhJi 
from  the  moment  an  impreaaion  arnet,tk> 
the  course  of  govcmmeDt  is  hostile  to  MJ 
section  of  tbe  country.  We  will  not  hdp 
to  write  the  darkest  part  of  our  hiMn. 
but  leave  it  to  the  recoUeclion  of  th«  vtt- 
informcd,  to  point  to  those  Uuitancea  of  & 
satisfaction  to  which  we  refer. 

In  view  of  these  facta,  it  is  feufnl  ia6^ 
MTve  seotions  of  eountr^  bavii^  bUMk 
at  variance  with  their  neighbors  slri*TOg* 
elect  a  representalive  of  their  indiiTdul 
opinions.  This  effort  i-s  tbe  mure  daaga 
ous,  OS  passions  aroused  in  such  conUtH 
spread  their  infection  to  the  breast*  (itk 
most  patriotic  citizens,  and  deepen  lb 
breach  with  a  rapidity  soon  pUcinf  i* 
malady  beyond  the  power  of  remedy. 

We  may  again  turn  for  iDstruciioD  W** 
English  Constitution,  where  this  dangw* 
skilfully  avoided.  The  King  is  proffif^ 
of  no  party.  He  surrounds  binwdf  If 
ministers  representing  the  predocai^Bf 
policy.  With  changes  of  policy,  ilie»» 
istry  rise  and  fall — one  day  ceuteiitt  • 
themselves  the  hopes  of  the  connny.'^ 
nevt  borne  down  by  the  weight  of  [i<^ 
displeasure,  'llie  King  only  leouuM  >'  ) 
changeable — the  father  of  his  co^M^ 
attaohed  to  no  party,  hound  hy  tMpMJB 
Such  at  least  is  tbe  imprrmic  *^ 
that  Constitution  aims  to  create,  i 
ingly  those  political  overthrows  vM  * 
the  most  conservative  of  the 
often  overtake  tbfti 


d  portions  of  the  country.     In- 
stances of  this  kind  we  so  ttfeii-nAaiiJ,,  aud  .      _.. 
fresh  in  the  minds  o(  omt  tuaiftw,  \W\.\\,va,v.ii'j,\\-iroAM»  weight  efudiu*,*** 
further  parlicularily  \a  auneceasw-j .            \  Tti'M^V  vVs.  axaWro.-^  tst.  ^awC-'itoaaw  ""* 
k    Wo   are  glad  to  SorWar  ^taaim^  i^^sX''^'**- ^«'*>'*^«^^*i»>l>t««A' 
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tienlar  public  measures,  as  it  is  claimed  our 
Presidents  should  be,  such  overthrows 
would  endanger  not  only  the  efficiency  of 
the  ezccuti\'e  head,  but  its  very  existence. 
This  distinction  has  not  been  attended 
to  in  the  Constitution  recently  emanated 
from  the  French  National  Assembly,  and 
-we  may  yet  see  the  truth  of  these  observa- 
tions veri6ed  in  the  history  of  that  unfor- 
tunate Republic. 

.  It  follows  from  these  considerations,  that 
the  continuance  of  constitutional  authority 
in  the  executive  department  is  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  separation  of  the  Executive 
from  all  sectional  and  all  violent  political 
agitations. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the 
principles  and  policy  of  this  one-idea  party. 
It  proposes  to  support  and  possibly  to 
elect  to  the  Presidency  a  man  committed 
to  certain  opinions  and  pledged  to  certain 
measures  hostile  to  the  extension  of  slave- 
ry beyond  its  present  limits.     But  he  must 
and  will  be  more  than  this,  if  he  represents 
the  feeling  of  his  party.     He  will  be  the 
champion  of  free  labor  and  the  sworn  en- 
emy of  slave  labor  in  every  form.     We  do 
not  say  that  he  would  violate  the  guaran- 
^     tees  of  the  Constitution  to  the  South — we 
]     do  not  think  he  w^ould  ;  but  he  will  be  re- 
cognized both  at   the  North  and  at   the 
~     South  as  opposed  to  domestic  slavery  in 
"    every  form.     To  draw  any  other  conclu- 
^     sion  is  mere  idling. 

Thus  it  is  proposed  to  hurry  the  Execu- 
tive into  a  partisan  warfare,  which  must 
inevitably  place  him  at  war  with  either  the 
"^    North  or  the  South,  in  reference  to  a  ques- 
—   tion  which  has  always  been  the  most  exci- 
ting, and  which  seems  destined  to  try  the 
^  strength  of  our  institutions  and  our  patri- 
=".  otism.     It  matters  not  whether  Northern 
■^  or  Southern  influence  predominates,   the 
^     effect  will  be  equally  deplorable  in  distract- 
^    ing  and  dividing  the  nation,  and  shattering 
^  the  bond  of  confidence  that  holds  us  in 
'^  unity.     What  would  be  the  consequence  if 
-    »  pro-slavery  party  should  fill  the  public 
offices  at  the  North  with  men  devoted  to 
^  the   triumph  of  their  opinions  ?      What 
^  would  result  from  an  attempt  to  appoint 
^  anti-slavery  office-holders  throughout  the 
B^  South  ?     Let  the  country  reflect  upon  this. 
But  if  a  President  is  elected  by  either  of 
those  parties,  such  a  result,  however  da- 
'^phrabfe,  muat  follow. 


We  will  not  pursue  this  theme,  but  leave 
to  the  candor  and  discernment  of  well- 
meaning  men  of  all  parties  the  task  of 
tracing  these  tendencies  to  their  end. 

But  what  are  the  great  ends  to  be  at- 
tained by  thus  running  the  Republic  in 
hazard  of  dissolution,  sufficiently  impor- 
tant to  justify  that  great  risk?  loey 
would  be  amon^  the  following : — 

To  secure  legislation  on  the  subject  from 
impediment,  from  the  misuse  of  the  veto. 

To  secure  a  presidential  recommendation. 

To  secure  the  indirect  influence  of  the 
Executive — its  patronage,  and  the  like. 

This  is  the  sum  of  all  the  means  which 
the  Executive  can  bring  to  the  ^d  of  the 
one  idea.  From  the  veto  all  that  can  be 
asked  is,  that  it  shall  not  intercept  legisla- 
tive action  in  regard  to  the  extension^  or 
recognition  of  slavery  in  the  territories. 
So  far  as  that  legislative  action  is  protect- 
ed by  the  Constitution,  Gen.  Taylor  prom- 
ises all  that  could  be  asked  of  any  candi- 
date, even  were  he  to  represent  the  free 
soil  party  itself.  His  pledges  to  this  point 
are  explicit ;  he  will  confine  the  veto  to 
its  legitimate  use. 

In  reply  to  this  it  will  be  said  that  Gen. 
Taylor's  views,  in  relation  to  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  measures  proposed,  are  not 
known.  It  may  be,  say  the  objectors,  that 
he  will  take  difleront  views  of  the  subject 
from  those  we  entertain.  Upon  this  doubt 
hangs  the  only  argument  which  can  be 
used  to  sustain  the  free  soil  movement. 

Let  us  state  the  point  fairly.  A  man 
must  be  elected  who  is  known  to  conform 
to  the  opinions  we  entertain  of  the  means 
which  can  be  constitutionally  employed  to 
prevent  the  further  extension  of  slavery. 
He  must  be  pledged  to  pronounce  certain 
measures  constitutional,  which  are  not  even 
so  definitely  proposed  that  it  is  possible  to 
judge  of  their  conformity  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. In  fine,  he  must  in  every  case  put 
free  soil,  one-idea  construction  on  the  Con- 
stitution, taking  good  care  to  destroy  every 
measure  of  legislation  injuriously  aflfecting 
the  progress  of  free;  soil  opinions. 

But  should  the  President  be  found  com- 
pliant, there  is  still  another  tribunal  which 
may  negative  the  force  of  the  desired  leg- 
islation :  must  thattt\b>\tvv\\«\'Si»\i^i\!w;^BAA. 
with  men  of  your  op\ii\oxv«»*l    TV^  >^Qti«e^ 
voice  of  the  nation  vioxA^  ct^  o\jX.  iv^va 
any  attempt  to  {oteataW  «k  d^v^&vi^  ^  ^ 
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"  tliat  the  Executive  can  plunge  th«  uktiim 
into  war  or  restore  it  to  the  bleMing*  of 
pence  aa  suits  bis  caprice  ;  let^liai  unw 

flower  be  exerted  in  behalf  of  imitend 
ibert)r,  nnd  its  tnumph  is  secui-i.-." 

But  has  not  that  very  assumption  of 
power  been  the  theme  of  your  juirt  re- 
proach ?  Then  will  you  use  meaiu  wbicii 
you  condcnm  in  an  adversarr  aa  deftmc- 
live  of  liberty  and  subversive  to  the  Cod- 
Btitution  in  the  prosecution  of  your  on 
plans  ?  To  confess  this  is  to  cnnfeu  to 
yourselves  a  deeper  reproach  than  iJtfT 
can  be  charged  with ;  for  lb*y  einplM 
means  which  they  maintain  to  be  conslito- 


Supreme  Court  by  securing  the  appoint- 
ment of  judges  entert^ing  certain  opin- 
ions. But  why  that  may  be  done  with 
the  President,  who,  as  it  regards  the  veto, 
is  but  a  preventive  instead  of  a  retribu' 
tive  tribuniil,  we  cannot  perceive. 

We  hesitate  not  to  pronounce  such  a 
course  dangerous  in  the  extreme  to  the 
secujity  of  liberty  and  property,  destruc- 
tive of  mdependenoe  and  iraparlialily  in 
the  executive  decisions,  and  mjurious  to 
public  morals.  It  is  but  another  attempt 
of  radical  democraey  to  grasp  at  independ- 
ent opinion,  and  prostrate  it  before  the 
will  of  the  majority.  It  is  pitunly  better 
that  legislation  should  be  temporarily 
interrupted  than  that  a  precedent  should 
be  established  capable  of  being  used  for 
the  most  violent  ends.  The  use  of  such 
means  belongs  to  a  temporizing  policy  in- 
capable of  appreciatbg  the  value  of  what 
is  magnanimous. 

In  order  to  excuse  the  use  ot  such  means 
as  an  extreme  remedy  suited  to  a  desperate 
disease,  it  devolves  on  the  one-idea  party 
to  show  that  either  their  principles  or 
their  measures  are  in  danger  from  abuse 
of  the  veto  by  Oen.  Taylor.  This  is  im- 
possible. The  most  that  is  pretended  is, 
that  no  assurances  of  friendly  sympathy 
have  boon  given  them  by  the  nominee  of 
the  Wliig  party.  As  for  a  hint  of  an 
opinion  to  the  contrary,  the  thing  ie  not 
pretended. 

Can  there  be  any,  it  will  be  asked,  who 
profess  to  be  willing  to  use  any  in- 
Hupnce  of  the  Executive  unauthorised  by 
Ihfi  Constitution  ?  Tlicre  are  such,  and 
they  are  by  far  the  most  dilBcult  to  con- 
tend with,  as  they  obstinately  persist  in 
drawing  their  arguments  from  what  they 
are  pleased  to  cml  practical  views.  Thest 
are  the  practical  men  of  the  one-idea  par- 
ty, (if  the  paradox  is  pardonable.)  They 
profess  contempt  for  such  melaphysica! 
abstractions  as  those  which  arc  honored  by 
our  Constitution  as  profound  truths.  They 
regard  nothing  but  immediate  and  practical 
results,  losing  sight  of  remote  though  cer- 
tain consequences.  Let  these  men  be  the 
mouth-piece  of  the  party. 

"  The  President,"  say  they,  "  has  an  in- 
direct influence,  not  cootetreAt^  \,\\ft  Con- 
stitution,   but    acquired    \,\\tob^   tii'[\KffL\tti\.\(!Si';!\\  \V*.t.    our    President 
attriiisie  channeU,  too  eSecVwe  «j  V  v\fe%- W-««A\i.-CKffi^  ^wi  "fen^A<4w»l  Bn» 
^■j^.   We    liavc    seen,"   Vtej  ttO^i^:\a^i0,  V^Niai-v^tt  w^  ■^■«w-«»-aM*A.'»* 


tional, — you  employ  those  very  means ij- 
mitting  their  dishonesty. 

Though  disguised  under  specious  nun^ 
or  what  is  worse,  under  no  name  it  lA 
the  instruments  they  unblusbinely  prupMt 
to  use  are  the  influence  of  Waehington--tW 
support  of  official  patronage — the  p<i»«(^ 
the  lobby. 

Corruption  is  the  source  of  the  inOmW 
they  covet.  Corruption,  therrfi>re,  ihif 
invoke  to  the  aid  of  humanitv.  BM 
humanity  scorns  the  offpriof  and  it 
hypooriiieal  worehipper.  b  u  inpvd*^ 
to  trace  that  which  we  have  designalfd 


in  principle  a 
to  which  he 

oBicial    poi 


:)re  than  a  natural  svmpat^ 
id  in  pursuit  with  the  ptf^ 
owes  his  elevation,  to  OT 
than  to  the  misuse  of  ha 
The    President 


agree  with  the  parly  by 
supported  as  to  the  principles  upon  *bid 
government  should  be  conducted.  Ii  ■ 
true  that  from  his  position  in  public  1* 
be  must  have  formca  opinions  on  iil  i^ 
great  subjects  of  general  ann 
interest.  If  he  has  not  great  sirengti  * 
mind  he  may  Gnd  himself  at  times  surxw 
too  strongly  by  his  partialities,  or  nfdM 

exempt  from  such  weaknesseii ;  bW  ^ 
afford  no  apology  to  those  »hi>  w 
convert  an  inconsiderable  bias  iolo  »**•• 
partisanship. 

We  hear  it  admitted  on  nil  sin  ^ 

the    power   of    the    Execuuve  bus  t* 

stretched  beyond  the  limits  of  ibf  L'i!»* 

It  has  even  been  chMpfd"' 
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given  by  the  Constltutioil,  we  have  the 
authority  as  well  as  the  unanswerable 
arguments  of  one  of  the  strongest  sup- 

S)rters  of  an  efficient  Executive,  General 
amilton.  Suffering,  as  at  this  moment 
we  are,  from  the  autocratic  assumptions  of 
a  professedly  democratic  President,  the 
Constitution  calls  loudly  for  the  correction 
of  this  dangerous  and  growing  evil. 

The  present  time  appears  opportune  for 

this    purpose.     The    Whig    party    have 

nommated  a  man  who  makes  one  pledge, 

the  only  pledge  a  President  should  make 

— the  only    pledge    Washington    would 

make — to  administer  the  government  ac- 

i     cording  to  the  Constitution;  an  avowed 

supporter  of  the  views  entertained  by  the 

B   early  Presidents  of  that  instrument.     Un- 

r   der   the   circumstances   how  can  Whigs 

-    desert  their  principles  and  their  organiza- 

B  tion  in  order  to  carry  agitations,  which 

^  ought  to  be  confined  to  Congress,  into  the 

administration  of  the  government  ? 
g-  But  should  the  free  soil  party  consent  to 
1^  uae  such  means,  and  so  far  prove  success- 
^ful  as  to  elevate  to  the  presidency  some 
^  one  of  the  numerous  aspirants  to  office, 
r_.who  are  ready  to  ride  into  place  and  power 
2^on  any  wave  of  popular  opinion,  they  have 
__no  right  to  expect  consistency  or  even 
_  common  honesty  from  him.  The  use  of 
^uscrupulous  means  leads  naturally  to 
^lisregard  of  right  and  duty. 
|\.    Should  Mr.  Van  Buren  be  elected  through 


their  votes,  might  he  not  say  to  the  dis* 
interested  friends  who  procured  his  elec- 
tion— Gentlemen  J  although  1  owe  to  you 
my  auccessj  and  feel  under  the  greatest 
obligations  to  you  for  your  support y  yet  I 
have  no  power  to  aid  your  planSy  though 
you  have  my  heartiest  wishes  for  their  sue* 
cess.  Judging  from  the  political  character 
of  that  gentleman,  would  he  not  be  likely 
to  use  such  language,  at  once  soothing  to 
the  irritated  feelings  of  the  South  and  un- 
answerable by  his  friends  at  the  North  ? 
Any  other  result  than  this  would  disap- 
pomt  calculations  based  upon  the  history 
of  a  political  life,  reflecting  little  credit  on 
the  consistency  of  political  men. 

If  there  is  a  single  argument  in  support 
of  the  free  soil  movement,  unanswered  by 
us,  it  must  be  somewhere  involved  in  the 
fashionable  declaration  against  Presidents 
who  do  not  advocate  universal  liberty. 
We  hear  it  said  with  apparent  sincerity  by 
men  from  whom  we  have  a  right  to  expect 
fair  reasons,  we  will  vote  for  no  man  who 
is  not  a  friend  of  universal  liberty.  If  there 
is  any  force  in  this  language,  independent 
of  all  ability  in  the  President  to  aid  or  im- 
pede the  progress  of  universal  liberty,  we 
have  yet  to  learn  wherein  it  consists. 
When  the  country  is  favored  with  an  ex- 
position of  the  latent  meaning  of  this  de- 
claration, it  will  be  time  enough  to  meet 
its  arguments  or  dispel  its  sophisms. 


Iff 


LACONICS. 


1.  THEOPnnASTus,  the  inventor  of  that 
species  of  writing  whicli 


lite  ridiculi 

only  deliglita  me  with  his  delineations  of 
Atheninn  charjioter,  but  persuades  mc  that 
men  in  n  Bemociacy  are  the  same  in  all 
nges.  I  am  led  by  his  exemplars  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  b)ul  manners  of  Democracy 
gprinft  from  insolence,  as  those  of  Monar- 
omes  do,  chiefly,  from  servility  of  mind. 

2.  VivBx  is  a  rich  man  of  L-klent :  a  fs- 
Torite  at  the  Free  and  Hasy.  On  his 
second  visit  to  me,  he  bursts  open  my 
door,  and  coming  up,  administers  me  a 
friendly  snluiation  on  my  hciad  with  a  cane. 
I  rise  in  terror,  prepared  for  a  conflict ;  it 
k  a  robber  or  some  furious  sot.  What  an 
error  I  it  is  only  a  snob. 

3.  Tigellinus  haa  a  rare  appreciation 
of  character :  if  you  are  courteous  with 
him,  lie  is  insolent ;  if  mild,  he  is  cruel ; 
if  rude  and  audacious,  he  is  meek  and 
polite. 

4.  TestaloMi  lives  surroundeil  by  a  cir- 
cle of  admiring  friendii.  Ho  nuriies  u  proud 
superiority.  Pestalozzi  does  not  know  that 
the  circle  of  his  fame  doth  not  extend  so 
far,  that  he  cannot  in  an  hour  travel  out  of 
it.  What  a  sad  spectucle  is  this  worthy 
man  escaped  into  the  world  ! 

6.  Greatness  is  fund  of  disguises.  It 
delights  to  show  itat-lf  only  when  the  oc- 
casion appears.  There  is  a  philosophy, 
dare  I  call  it,  arisen  of  late,  which  would 
have  us  always  on  the  alert,  and  ready 
with  our  heroism.  Those  who  practice  this, 
are  easily  known  by  a  certain  air  of  sub- 
dued conceit :  their  faces  shine  witli  it. 

6.  "If  I  dared  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween two  very  unequal  conditions,  I  would 
say,  that  the  '  man  of  character'  does  his 
duly,  as  the  slater  his  slating,  without 
thought  of  the  danger ;  death  to  him  is  an 
inconvenience  of  the  trade,  (oieiier,)  and 
never  an  obstacle.  The  first  is  no  more  ela- 
ted with  having  appeatcA  m  \.\\e  \.Te-nd\.  ov 

carried  ii  work,  than  Uie  ol\\w  vi\'i.\\VaK'wi%\fe'Mim'J\eiai.\\KT  of  action;  i 
mounted  a  high  root  or  a.  ip\m\*t\c.    '^'o'^'J  V«i  "^^^  '^V'a^  *i.-Wk">ss.*»-Haa«lt 


ing  their  work,  while  the  /m)) 
comb)  works  that  men  may  aq 
done. ' — La  Braym.  | 

7.  The  time  so  long  desiri^ 
prayed  for,  has  arrived. 

8.  No  man  is  my  master  hi 
without  any  equiraleot,  suppliaa 
If  any  man  feeds  my  stomacu  an 
he  is  so  far  necessary  to  tne,  9 
wise,  can  use  me  to  his  purpo* 

9.  The  tyrant  of  tyrants  ,ii  1 
and  blameless  one,  the  public,  i 
us  into  the  closet,  and  hurts  t) 
of  our  prayers. 

9.  Who  are  those  that  ei 
great  and  good  ?  Let  us  watd 
see  what  great  matter  fAey  «i 

10.  Beepcct  thyself?  O 
would  not?  But  one  must  low 
dearly  to  say  that. 

11.  The  proudest  nee  of  t 
world  are  tlie  negroes  of  Aal 
the  half  Arabs  of  Abyssinia, 
excellent  heroes  by  some  creed 

12.  There  are  two  kinds  of  i 
the  intellect  and  of  the  heart. 
sumes  the  name  of  maguanimitj 
of  respect.  One  is  the  vice  of  I 
crat,  the  other  of  the  Toady. 
the  sliadow  of  the  other. 

13.  A  Spanish  grandee,  ic  ia 
not  go  an  hundred  yards  afoot, 
have  his  horse  under  him,  be 
never  so  short.  So  is  it  with 
authors :  they  invite  a  neighbo 
ner  with  the  feeling  of  a  trope; 
grammar  and  rhetoric  where  nw 
ness  merely  speak. 

14.  Those  whom  I  mean  to 
careful  not  to  offend,  are  the  ' 
cause  they  caimot  easily  »i«i 
selves,  and  the  strong  because  li 

15.  An  utter  fool  does  evo7 
a  fool  :  but  an  utter  fool  is  a  n 
possibihty, 

10.  Folly  appears  t         '    "^ 


f  Iwo  worlinaen\)\iB3VaV'^ftrte.tv 
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figure,  and  of  much  outward  consequence, 
to  whom  your  only  possible  courtesy,  is  to 
ask  them  if  they  will  take  another  slice  of 
the  beef. 

18.  The  characteristic  of  a  Yankee  is 
impudence;  of  a  New-Englander,  inde- 
pendence. 

19.  Mopsa  met  me  in  the  street  yes- 
terday, and  stopped  to  converse,  but  had 
nothing  ready  to  say.  I  am  very  sorry  for 
Mopsa,  and  shall  be  careful  not  to  see  her 
again,  if  I  can  do  so  without  offence. 

20.  Desiderius  has  inquired  this  day 
about  my  uncle's  health,  for  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-fifth  time  within  the 
T€ar.  Either  the  memory  of  Desiderius  is 
bad,  or  he  is  a  foolish  fellow. 

21.  Bombastes  honored  me  to-day 
with  a  very  deep  bow,  garnished  with  a 
Cne  smile.  I  have  not  said  anything  of 
Bombastes,  either  good  or  bad,  to  any 
mortal ;  I  have  not  even  thought  of  him 
this  month.     My  reputation  is  rising. 

22.  Seeing  all  men  rude,  thought  I,  why 
BOt  I  also !  So  saying,  I  nodded  familiar- 
ly' to  the  venerable  Eugenius.  He  re- 
^garded  it    calmly ;    but  for  me,  I    was 

ahamed. 

v  23.  To  exceed  the  truth  is  better  than 
Ho  fall  below  it ;  as  it  is  less  a  fault  to 
cvenrate  than  to  underrate. 
^  24.  I  once  knew  a  very  haughty  gentle- 
who  made  it  a  point  to  underrate  what 
described,  for  fear  of  seeming  fond  or 
iN^licitous.  The  trick  pleased  awhile,  but 
■Oon  disgusted  more  than  the  worst  exag- 
geration. 

Next  to  speaking  truth,  the  most 
cult  art  is  to  speak  eloquently. 
6.  Laughter  and  Pity  are  alike  chil- 
*Ti  of  Pride.     Why  then  are  we  more 
ling  to  laugh  than  to  weep,  in  public,  or 
^  play  ?     Because  a  deep  sensibility  is 
t   greatest  ornament  of  character.  A  pub- 
exposure  of  its  signs,  brings  a  suspicion 
•^fiectation  or  hypocrisy.      Again,   to 
p  at  the  recital  of  fictitious  sorrows,  is 
roof  of  inexperience ;  and  there  be  no 
it  in  laughter,  nor  in  the  want  of  heart, 
y  yet  be  magnanimous  to  suppress 
and   pity.     Mirth,  however,  is  an 

^    al  affection,  and  places  us  in  sympa- 

^^    with  the  whole  world,  but  pity  iso- 
^^m,  and  distinguishes. 

?.  Men  of  sense  abhor  nothing  more 
M  MoseJesg  obstinacy;  the  ignorant 


mistake  their  jealousy  on  this  head  for  an 
irresolute  temper  of  mind,  while  the  head- 
strong partisan  passes  for  a  man  of  princi- 
ple. 

28.  Perfect  liberty  allows  of  no  partiali- 
ties ;  the  genuine  republican  cannot  be  a 
very  violent  partisan.  The  dullest  fellows 
are  those,  who  think  that  liberty  consists 
in  being  of  the  liberty  party. 

29.  A  free  government  is  a  government 
modelled  upon  the  plan  of  a  free  mind. 

30.  Martyrs  of  oostinacy  are  to  martyn 
of  faith,  as  one  hundred  to  one. 

31.  The  whole  world  is  jealous,  and 
rouses  itself,  against  one  who  is  just  enter- 
ing upon  a  great  reputation.  His  friends, 
even,  think  it  hard  to  grant  him  that  which 
seems  to  lessen  them,  and  which  brings  their 
penetration  in  question.  The  mediocre 
people  wait  for  the  decision  of  their  supe- 
riors,  before  they  dare  publicly  favor  a 
rising  genius. 

32.  Herillus  has  a  modest  opinion  of  his 
own  wisdom.  He  dares  not  assert  even 
that  wine,  if  used  in  excess,  will  intoxicate, 
unless  Scripture  bears  him  out  in  that 
opinion.  Plato,  says  the  learned  and  truly 
modest  Herillus,  thought  virtue  commend- 
able ,  and  the  ancients  generally  consid- 
ered those  prudent  who  conducted  their 
affairs  wisely. 

33.  When  we  can  see  no  reason  for  an 
absurd  behavior,  we  laugh  at  it ;  if  we  sus- 
pect a  secret  and  powerful  reason,  we  are 
astonished.  Hence  the  laughter  of  the  scep- 
tical, the  wonder  of  the  supei*stitious.  It 
is  difficult  to  resist  numbers ;  we  cannot 
believe  in  the  folly  of  assembled  thousands, 
though  the  folly  of  one  is  easily  felt  and 
despised. 

34.  We  laugh  at  an  absurdity  which 
proceeds  from  wrong  imaginations,  but  not 
at  those  which  proceed  from  mere  stupidi- 
ty, or  want  of  power.  Laughable  absur- 
dities of  conduct  seem  to  flow  from  an  ex- 
cess of  character  in  some  one  direction,  not 
from  a  total  defect  of  character. 

35.  There  is  nothing  ludicrous  in  super- 
stition or  in  selfishness.  Ludicrous  points 
of  character  flow  out  of  vanity  or  sentimen- 
tality, false  ambition  or  false  sympathy. 

30.  Pride  is   not  ludicrous,   but    onl^ 
hateful,  or  terrible.     At  ^  <^\ic.«»X*  Wxs^^ft^ 
in  opiniou  wc  laug\\,  W\.  tloX.  «X  «k  ^wss« 
self-conceit,  over  YrVi\c\i  ai^vunficX.  '>Q»a'' 
power. 


l«i*q 


37.  We  Binile  iri'/A  vanity,  fiympalhiaog 
with  it ;  or  oV  vanity,  as  being  proudly  su- 
perior to  it. 

38.  Sentimentality  is  perhaps  absurdity 
founded  in  a  faUe  opinion  of  the  condition 
of  another — a  sympothiJiing  with  ivhat 
does  not  exist,  which  places  the  object  in 
the  reltitionof  a  puppet  or  harmless  de- 
ceiver. When  the  sympathy  is  false  and 
the  object  false,  the  ridicule  is  double. 

39.  Hypocrisy  is  ludicrous  when  it  acts 
upon  vanity  or  sentimentality. 

40.  The  substance  of  sentimentality  is 
false  sympathy  ;  its  existing  cause  vanity, 
or  the  desire  of  being  admired  and  loved 
by  the  many. 

41.  It  is  possible  to  love  a  person  with- 
out respecting  him,  as  mothers  lore  chil- 
dren, as  a  wise  friend  loves  a  foolish  one. 

43.  Those  who  pass  their  hours  of 
meditation  considering  whom  they  shall 
praise,  to  whom  they  shall  award  respect, 
seem  to  have  determined  already  in  their 
own  thoughts,  that  they  ihemsclvea  are 
above  all  praise,  and:  entitled  to  unlimited 
respect. 

44.  Why,myNarcisBus,doyouentertaiii 
w>  eicesaire  a  dread  of  flattery?  Why 
liis  fear  of  being  approved  ? 

JV.  1  wish  lo  bf  worshipped,  not  pr.uscd. 


.  or  ii 


niditiiii 


T  apparently  c 


teous,  but  really  o] 

46.  Works,  ami 
all  must  agree.  An  artist  cannot  produce 
a  good  work  when  bis  leisure  ia  spoiled  with 
eentimentality,  or  the  company  of  con- 
ceited monsters,  the  enemies  of  freedom 
and  good  works. 

47.  Intellect  is  so  perfect  a  slave  it  can 
neither  invent  nor  produce  anything  of  it- 
self.    Reason  must  employ  it. 

48.  The  secret  of  immortality  in  works 
of  art  and  wisdom,  turns  perhaps  upon 
three  things — true  knowledge,  which  is  ac- 
quired through  reverence  of  nature,  and 
ideas ;  libcrlj-,  which  is  proper  to  the 
man,  and  shapes  bis  work  and  bears  him 
through  it ;  and  lastly,  the  desire  of 
honorable  fame,  which  seeks  the  love  of 
the  best  in  all  ages. 

40.  A  great  deal  is  said  of  the  effects  of 
free  institutions  in  producm^  artists,  ora- 
tors, and  moraVisU.    BufaU  ttvianVVVi^X  vVt 
these  insliLutiona  are  itcTasfcVvta  a,  ^ivi\\.  w^  X'fti 
tree  with  tbc  nrVa  l.\ic^  a.ie  ^>i^-  \  ^ 


posed  to  cherish.  The  same  liberty  rf 
soul  that  produces  the  artists  pniduicea  kit* 
statesmen, 

50,  The  vanity  of  celebr&lcd  womrib 
spoiled  by  the  admiratioa  of  crowUt, 
be  likened  to  nothing  but  the  Bpp«ti(e  rf» 
shark.  It  swallows  men,  women  aad  cinl- 
dren  whole ;  nay,  churches,  creeds  and  phi- 
losophies. A  great  roan  is  only  a  ddieiM 
morceau,  and  an  interesting  child  &  lit-int 
for  these  eaormons  devourers. 

51,  Plato,  saya  our  Narcissus,  gioild 
everything  into  puint.  NarcUsus  :iay*  (nc 
but  what  did  Plato  with  this  paint?  Kl 
he  lay  it  upon  his  own  cheeks  ? 

62.  Men  should  be  as  guds  to  M> 
another,  said  Narcissus  to  his  toady-  lfi> 
toady  assented,  and  Narcissus  wuploMd 
lo  see  that  he  underBtood  bin). 

53.  Biabo's  daughter  died  ktrlT.ul 
Blabo  went  instantly  to  read  her  IrUen  U 
some  friends.  They  were  tonchiii^.  tt- 
ligious,  full  of  filial  tenderness,  and  icutt- 
eo  with  a  pretty  rc-spect  nod  admiislknd 
her  father.  The  friends  listen  att«iil><*- 
ly  :  they  weep,  admire  the  child,  sad  de- 
spise Blabo. 

54.  Justus  is  intimate  witli  FcEdlh  4ti 
is  much  younger  than  himself.  Cars.wfatt 
he  loves,  but  who  is  old  and  c  ' 
caulioiis  liira  against    too   great  a  lundi* 
lo  Felicia.      Justus  then    first 
three  things — that  Cora  is  jealous' tkalFkll 
licia  is  susceptible,  and  that  he 
agreeable.      He    begins     immediaU^y  M, 
despise  Cunt  and  to  Tore  her  friend. 

55.  Piide  inspires  awe,  vniil  we  eai^f^ 
stand  it ;  justice  and  firmness, 
we  imderstand  them.  _ 

56.  Persuade  a  mob  that  a  cerUia  Wl^i^ 
gar  is  a  just  man,  and  without  malinp*|(|^ 
they  will  carry  him  on  their 
Popular  haired  is  founded  on  ! 
of  a  bad  heart. 

57.  If  the  American  govemmeois*  I  i^ 
most  corrupt  in  the  world,  (which  ■^•(i  ^ 
doubted.)  it  is  the  least  injurioot  i'ltts^ 
corruption. 

58.  We  are  at  heart  an  amlntiotB  P| 
pie— the  most  ambitious  thai  bsx  ■ 
existed:  and  this  ambition  isfointiilMl 
by  the  jealousy  of  a  few  aiistoentih'l 

a  of  poets  prating  of  glcy.  h* 
.a.\.\caV  and  irresistible  poser  J 
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the  ancient  tyrannies,  and  a  feeling  of  the 
fate  that  impels  us. 

59.  The  greatest  calamities  of  nations 
are  occasioned  by  the  fomenting  of  nation- 
al animosities.  If  the  author  of  certain 
articles  in  certain  English  reviews  had  a 
thousand  necks  and  could  be  hanged  by 
each  one  of  them,  it  would  be  worth  the 
while  of  England  to  do  it,  for  the  mise- 
ries into  which  this  writer  may  possibly 
draw  both  nations  by  exciting  their  hos- 
tility against  each  other.  The  greatest 
dangers  are  in  the  meanest  and  the  most 
▼indent  pens,  as  the  most  fatal  pobon  lo 
in  spiders  and  serpents.  A  fox  may  set 
fire  to  com  and  make  a  famine.  Let  us 
remember  the  fable  of  the  trumpeter. 

60.  As  the  horse  delights  in  running  for 
Its  own  sake,  the  radical  delights  in  reform 
far  its  own  sake,  and  not  for  any  good  he  or 
others  are  to  reap  from  it. 

61.  The  plain  partisan  inquires  only 
how  his  own  interests  and  that  of  his 
fiiends  will  be  affected  by  a  measure.  The 
ambitious  has  another  motive,  namely,  to 
Cm!  that  he  has  moved  the  world. 

.  62.  As  there  is  a  pleasure  in  rolling 
pHsks  over  a  precipice,  and  men  will  toil 
Vader  a  burning  sun  to  gain  it,  so  there  is 
%  pleasure  in  putting  bodies  of  men  in  mo- 

acm ;  and  men  will  toil  through  years  of 
*pstless  labor  to  roll  the  old  royal  stone  of 

aw  and  custom  into  the  gulf,  and  listen 
^•ith  unfeigned  joy  to  the  sound  of  its  pre- 
^j^tation. 

Ir  63.   "  My   country,   right    or   wrong." 
Ht  if  wrong  is  ruin,  can  you  say  that  ? 
p.  04.  The  radical  party  are  those  who  see 
P    hope  on  their  part  of  profiting  by  the 

rtent  condition  of  affairs.  So  says  the 
maxim,  but  the  radical  party  may  be 
t  for  all  that. 

^.  Most  women  hate  each  other  ;  they 
^      misogonists  without  knowing  it. 

.   We  naturally  hate  those  who  offer 

exterior  of   friendship    without    the 

t.     But  this  is  what  most  women  and 

nine  men  usually  do  to  each  other. 

^.  Most  women  detest  the  intimacies 

tMken   with  each  other,  and    endeavor 

^vevcnt  them.     Men  dislike  the  intima- 

of  women,  but  seldom  take  the  pains 

»vevent  them. 

&  The  bitterest  self-reproaches  are  for 


having  neglected  to  enjoy  a  proffered  hap- 
piness. 

69.  We  sometimes  repent  of  having 
been  silent. 

70.  When  we  have  over-acted  a  pas- 
sion, we  delight  in  discovering  its  oppo- 
sites — as  after  excessive  demonstration  of 
love,  it  does  Aot  pain  the  heart  much  to 
be  a  little  cruel. 

71.  Our  principles  are  never  either  bet- 
ter or  worse  after  maturity ;  only  oar 
knowledge  and  our  opinions  vary. 

72.  There  is  a  peculiar  relish  in  offering 
the  form  of  courtesy  to  a  courteous  ene- 
my ;  it  is  the  first  step  towards  reconcilia- 
tion. 

73.  The  confidence  of  young  persons 
has  a  mixture  of  selfishness,  which  sours 
into  misanthropy  as  they  grow  older  and 
more  cautious. 

74.  The  greatest  service  Philosophy 
can  render  us,  is  to  show  the  boundaries 
and  causes  of  our  faults  and  vices.  Is  not 
this  the  only  self-knowledge  ? 

75.  *'  Those  who  fancy  they  can  pene* 
trate  the  bad  motives  of  others,  have  only 
formed  an  unusually  bad  opinion  of  them- 
selves." How  is  it  then  with  the  trage- 
dians and  comic  poets  ? 

7C.  Suspicion  being  partly  founded  on 
self-knowledge,  is  a  property  equally  of 
the  bad  and  good. 

77.  There  may  be  self-knowledge  with- 
out remorse,  but  not  without  virtue  of  some 
kind. 

78.  All  men  are  naturally  bad,  but  the 
virtuous  know  and  avoid  the  opportunities 
and  temptations. 

79.  Some  men  who  bear  with  indiffer- 
ence the  loss  of  a  limb  or  of  a  fortune,  are 
horribly  perplexed  with  little  inconven- 
iences. The  reason,  perhaps,  is  they  are 
faint-hearted.  A  great  hope  is  a  great 
grief,  and  none  but  a  strong  mind  can 
suffer  a  great  evil. 

80.  It  is  of  mighty  consequence  where 
you  take  up  your  abode.  A  wise  man  in 
a  foolish  town,  or  a  courteous  man  among 
villagers,  both  are  solitary,  or  are  self-sacri- 
ficed. 

81.  In   Rome  my   spirits  depart  from 
me:  in   Athens   they    return    again.     ^ 
Smith ville  I  am  a  foo\  *.  cXseN^VkCix^  Y  ^mVaa 
of  a  fool ;  my  spirits  leVAiTn  \a  me. 
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and  frivolous,  not  worth  expense  ot  time 
and  eyesight.  It  is  similar  to  the  captions 
of  articles  in  Blackwood,  in  which  truth  is 
often  80  plentifully  sauced  with  fancy,  that 
its  original  savor  is  imperceptible.  Such 
made  dishes  are  not  wholesome,  and  hence 
it  becomes  a  duty  to  be  cautious  of  what 
appears  in  their  shape. 

Had  the  title  begun  at  "  Journal  of  a 
Tour,"  &c.,  it  would  have  been  sufficiently 
definite  and  in  better  keeping.  At  present 
it  is  bad  for  over  nicety,  no  less  than  for 
being  like  those  of  Blackwood.  It  is  ob- 
trusively odd,  and  seems  designed  to  at- 
tract attention  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
of  some  public  speakers,  who  preface  their 
speeches  with  a  designedly  awkward  bow 
or  an  outre  sentence. 

But  of  this  enough.  We  have  alluded 
to  it  only  because  the  inventing  of  singular 
titles  is  a  common  offence,  and  ought  to  be 
noticed  where  it  blemishes  that  in  which 
there  is  little  else  to  condemn. 

"  What  I  saw  in  California,"  (since  we 
must  call  it  so,)  is  a  delightful  narrative  of 
a  long  and  hazardous  tour.  Its  first  merit, 
that  which,  in  books  of  travel,  is  what 
charity  is  in  character,  or  action  in  orato- 
ry, is  Its  truth.  The  title,  ill-chosen  though 
it  be,  is  certainly  not  a  misnomer.  The 
writer  evidently  tells  what  he  actually 
saw ;  there  is  not  a  page  in  journeying 
with  him  in  which  the  reader  does  not  feel 
siirfi  of  Ills  fjirts.      This  Jilone  is  pnoii<r}i  fn 


ing  nor  disgusting, 
nals  written  by  illiten 
owed  a  large  success  ! 
of  inspiring  belief.  V 
to  Fiction,  she  always 
name,  and  the  union 
he  soon  neglects  her. 

In  the  next  place,  1 
with  ffreat  ability, 
careful,  and  natural, 
command  of  words,  a 
tion  in  their  use.  I 
and  characteristic  qu 
order. 

The  power  of  impai 
effects  to  common  p 
markable  and  subtle  1 
as  that  of  uttering  n 
pressions.  The  diffic 
tone  at  that  precise  1( 
ing  of  each  clause  shi 
directly,  in  its  own  li| 
this,  the  writer  must 
sion  of  being  himself 
the  exact  purport  of  c 
He  must  seem  to  w 
such  extreme  nicety,  1 
tence  even  escapes  in 
elo(|uence  from  his 
original  meaning  he  d 
for  where  a  writer 
forms  of  language  to 
careless  manner,  the] 

with    f>nlv    fl^pir   <v»nv< 
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view,   with  tlicir  significance  restored  to 
them. 

Hence  we  always  find  this   power  of 
brushing  up  the  thousand  turns  of  expres 
sion  one  hears  every  day  in  conversation, 
conjoined  with  a  pecuUar  ner\'Ous  control. 
This  is  quite  remarkable  in  this  book,  and 
imparts  to  it  an  individuality  that  is  very 
pleasing.     We  feel  in  the  company  of  one 
who  has  an  eye  and  soul  capable  oi  intense 
feeling,  but  wlio  never  loses  self-command. 
^    He  sees  and  feels  everything,  but  is  him- 
self immovable.      That  power  of  reserve 
■    "which  is  characteristic  with  the  best  artists 
"    Beems  a  conspicuous  element  of  his  style, 
'    and  imparts  a  fueling  of  confidence  that  is 
refreshing,  iis  well  as  by  sympathy  direct- 
ly invigorating  to  the  reader. 
"■        It  would  be  in  teres  tinjr  to  examine  criti- 
cally  many  fine  passages  illustrating  this 
^   general   opinion,    but  the  book  does  not 
"  appear  to  have  been  prepared  with  the  at- 
-  tention  which  would  render  it  worthy  of 
-     such  an  examination.    With  all  the  fidelity 
it  has  a  liitle  of  the  unimportiint  deUul  of 
^  a  diary,  particularly  in  the  first  part.     This 
-r  gives  it  an  air  of  incomploteness,  which 
.'    places   it,  as   an  entire  work,  below  the 
scope  of  such  critici>m  as  is  challenged  by 
many  fine  par:igniphs  and  chapters. 

We  shall  theivlore  content  ourselves 
ith  skimming  the  narrative  for  the  enter- 
inmeiit  of  our  readers,  leavin<Tr  the  retlec- 
fons  siig(^ested  by  the  peculiar  merits  of 
s  stvk*  for  some  other  occasion.  Jtisnot 
»Cf  <3e>5sary  to  be  very  le?ini<Hl  this  hot  wea- 
|i^*<?r.  This  book  is  the  best  account  of 
p^'^'fcl  in  tlie  far  West  thai  has  appeared 
■■■^  ionj'  while,  and  it  mi^^ht  be  well  to 
"■^-^^V"  why  and  wherein  it  is  so,  for  the 
^■^efit  of  voiin;:;  writers;  but  the  season 
yoo  wami.  We  hid  rather  be  on  a 
«^**'io,  en(?aiiipe(l  under  a  gn)v«»,  with  no- 
^*3i^  lo  do  but  to  watch  th(5  clouds. 

t-tr  author,  with  a  small  parly,  left  In- 
^iidenoe,  iMo.,  on  the  iifth  of  May.  184C. 
narrative  tlien  t^ikes  the   form    of  a 
|tT*3^,    o^^'^"o  wliat  trans{>ired  each   day, 
*  _*^   the  rlistance  travelled,  etc.    The  views 
H.tunil  appearances  which  are  constant- 
oiirring,  particulaily  of  pruirie  land- 
^«j,  changes  of  weather,  and  the  like, 
^he  best  we  liave  ever  read. 


6. — As  we  approached  what  ia  called 
uo  Pmirie,  the  wad  became  much  drier 
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and  loss  difficult.  The  vast  pmirie  itself  soon 
opened  before  us  in  all  itj«  grandeur  and  beauty, 
[.had  never  before  beheld  extensive  scenery  of 
this  kind.  The  many  dcRcriptionsi  of  the  pnti- 
ries  of  the  West  had  forestalled  in  some  mea- 
snre  the  first  impressions  produced  by  the  mag- 
nificent l.indscHpe  that  lay  spread  out  before 
mo  as  f.ir  as  the  eye  could  reach,  bounded  alone 
by  the  blue  wall  of  the  sky.  No  description, 
however,  which  I  have  read  of  these  scenes,  or 
which  can  be  written,  can  convey  more  than  a 
faint  impression  to  the  iriiaginatiou  of  their 
effects  upon  the  eye.  The  view  of  ihe  illimit- 
able succession  of  green  undulations  and 
flowery  slopes,  of  every  gentle  and  graceful 
configuration,  stretching  away  and  away  until 
they  fa«ie  from  the  sight  in  the  dim  distance, 
creates  a  wild  and  scarcely  controllable  ecstacy 
of  ndmiration.  I  felt,  I  doubt  not,  some  of  the 
emotion«<  natural  lo  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  these  Ixmndless  and  picturesque  plains,  when 
rovlnjj  with  unrestrained  freedom  over  them ; 
and  c-ireless  alike  of  the  i>ast  and  the  future, 
luxuriatiug  in  the  blooming  wilderness  of  sweet* 
which  the  (ilreat  Spirit  had  created  for  their  en* 
joym-^nt,  and  placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  soil  of  tlio-«e  prairies  is  of  the  most  in- 
f».xhaustihly  fertile  composition,  being  a  black 
loam,  usujilly  sevend  fe<'t  in  depth.  Among 
the  flowers  which  spangle  the  waves  of  this 
ocean  of  luxuriant  vogotation,  were  the  wild 
piiik-verhena,  and  th*^  wild  iiidijjo,  with  a  blue 
!)e:in-likp  hlossdin.  The  larkspur,  and  myriads 
of  smaller  flower?-,  ornament  the  velvety  carpet 
of  urass. 

Mnj9. — Our  ramp  this  evening  presents  a 
mosi  cheerful  appearance.  The  prairie,  miles 
around  us,  is  enlivened  by  groups  of  cattle,  num- 
bering six  or  Sf'ven  hundred,  feeding  upon  the 
fresli  on*en  grass.  The  numerous  while  tents 
and  Wrtgon-covers  before  which  the  camp-fires 
are  h!azi!i'»"  hrlMitlvi  represent  a  rustic  villajje; 
and  men.  women,  and  children  are  talking, 
plyvinir.  and  f^in'nuir  around  them  with  all  the 
irlee  of  liirht  and  carel''ss  hearts.  While  I  am- 
writing  a  parly  at  the  lower  end  of  the  campia 
engaged  in  ninging  hymns  and  sacred  songs. 

Mfiy  13.— Our  march  w-as  along  the  iSanta 
Fe  trail,  throu:»h  an  undulating  prairie-country, 
ooeasioually  dottrd  with  a  few  lre«»H  and  clumps 
of  hazel-bushes.  But  jjenerallv  there  was  no 
object  for  the  eye  to  rest  Ujuui  but  the  green 
and  fl'iwery  slopi'<  and  gonth»and  ever-varying 
irreguluritios  in  the  surface  of  the  prairie. 
About  one  oVhK'k  we  passed  what  is  called 
th^  "  l^:)no  Elm,"  a  solitary  tree,  standing  near 
a  pool  of  water. 

May  }G. — Our  route,  with  the  exception  of 
the  low  ri<*h  bottom  of  the  Wakarusa,  has  been 
over  the  high  rolling  prairie.     In  the  far  dvi«- 
tance  we  could  tsoe  \.V\<i  yx'^ttow  ^•aLxVXxTv^^  ^\ 
timber,  indicating  \\\e.  c\\w[\w^\ft  c>l  V\\^  ^tws^ 
water-courses,  «ilTclcV\'\v\tt  l^t  ^w  vj  ^  \ivJJ\  \« 
in  the  haze,  or  concetAcX  ^xorcv  owe  N\evj  \s«^j  > 


interposition  of  tiio  horizon.  Some  of  the  slopes 
of  the  plain,  in  Ihe  perspective,  were  beanlifully 
oniamenifni  with  clumps  aod  rows  of  trees, 
representing  the  pnrkii,  avenues,  and  pleasare- 
groDnds  of  some  princely  mansion,  which  the 
imagi  nation  was  coniinuslly  conjee  luring  might 
be  Tiidden  behind  their  den^e  foliage.  Not  n 
living  or  moving  object  of  any  kind  appears 
upon  tlie  face  of  the  VBEt  e^ipanse.  The  while- 
topped  wagonn,  aod  Ibe  men  and  animals  be^ 
longing  to  them,  winding  slowly  over  the  hill- 
torn  and  through  the  hollows,  are  the  only 
relier  to  the  motiontesa  turpoi  and  lomblike 
Btillneas  of  the  landecape.  A  lovelier  scene 
was  never  eazed  upon,  iiot  one  of  more  pro- 
found eolltndc. 

MayiO. — I  eaw  near  the  trail  this  mom- 
iDg,  a  solitary  wild  rose,  (he  Grat  1  have  seen 
blooming  in  the  pntiries,  the  delightful  fragrancu 
of  which  inatanlly  excited  emotions  of  sadness 
■lid  tendernetw,  by  reviving  in  (he  memory  a 
thousand  a^sociationn  connected  with  home. 
and  friends,  and  civilisation,  all  of  which  we 
had  left  behind,  for  a  weary  journey  through  a 
desolate  wilderness.  It  ia  not  possible  to  de- 
acribe  the  effect  upon  the  senKibmlied  produced 
b/tliis  modest  anJ  lonely  flower.  The  perfume 
exhaled  from  ita  petals  and  enriching  liie  '  des- 
«it  air,'  addressed  s  languageto  the  tieart  moi~ 
■hrilting  than  the  plaintive  and  impassioned  ai 
cents  from  the  inspiredvoice  of  musicor  poesy. 

May  S9.— I^n  night  Mrs.  Sarah  Keye«,  a 
Wy  aged  70,  ■  member  of  the  famil]-  -''  **- 
J.  H.  Reed  of  Illinois,  nod  his  molhe 
died,  Mr,  Rceci,  with  his  family,  is  emigmting 
to  California.  The  deceased  ^(^".  Keyes,  licw- 
cver,  did  not  intend  to  accompany  him  farther 
than  Fort  Hall,  where  she  expecii'd  to 
aoii  wjio  emigrated  to  Oregon  Iwo  < 
years  since.  Iler  health,  from  disease  and  the 
debility  of  age,  was  so  feeble,  ihat  when  she 
left  her  home,  she  entertained  but  faint  hopes 


of  being  abli 

jonmey.     Her   pnysii 

iier  that  she  cculd  li 

thia  time  she  determined  lo  devi 

to  see  her  only 


the  hardships  of  the 

had  announced  lo 

short  time,  and 

effort 


a  mother's  afieciJon  '.     The  eObn,  howi 
was  in  vain.      She  expired  wil.'iout  seeing  her 

child. 

The  event,  although  it  had  been  anlicipaled 
several  days,  cast  a  shade  of  gloom  over  our 
whole  encampment.  The  construction  of  the 
ferry-boat  and  all  recreations  were  suspended. 
out  of  respect  for  the  dead,  and  to  make  prepa- 
rmtions  for  the  funeral.  A  colton'Wix>d  tree 
was  felled,  and  the  trtnli  of  it  split  into  planks, 
which  being  first  hewn  with  an  axe  and  then 
planed,  were  constructed  inio  a  coffin,  in  which 
ibe  remaina  of  the  deceased  were  deposited,  A 
pave  was  excavated  a  slwtl  ffiaVaptc  I»qto  the 
camp,  under  an  oak  tree  on  t\ie  in>\\x  V».n6  wie 


the  shape  of  a  tombstone,  and  th^ 
age,  and  the  date  of  the  dealt)  of  the 
were  graved  upon  it 

At  3  o'clock,  P-  M.,  »  fonersi 
was  formed,  in  which  nfiarly  ever) 
man.  *and  child  of  the  company  uciM 
corpse  of  the  deceased  lady  wa«  « 
its  last  resiing-place.  in  thia  drtNilau 
tiful  wilderness.  Her  colEn  w*s  ki 
the  grave.  A  prayer  was  oSerevl  to  I 
of  Grace  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comwil 
pronriate  hymn  wus  sung  by  llie  co 
wiln  much  pathos  and  ejtpresaioD. 
discnurw  was  then  nroiioiinc«d  by 
ling  clergjman.and  the  senicee  wen 
by  another  hymn  and  a  benediclion- 
was  then  closed  and  carefully  soddt 
green  turf  of  the  prairie,  fnim  whenc 
will  spring  and  bloom  its  brilliaiit 
colored  flowers.  The  inscription  CT 
iitonc,  and  on  ihe  tree  beneath  wl 
mve,  is  as  follows  :  '■  Mrs.  Sasj 
Died  Mat  29,  ISlfi  :  Aged  7U." 

1'he  night  is  perfecUy  calm.  T 
moon  slieda  her  pale  r»ys  over  th* 
scape  ;  the  whippoorwtU  la  cbsntinj 
tations  in  ihe  neighboring  ^ovc ;  t 
mournful  hooting  of  ihe  on-1  is  be«i 
ofl"  distance,  and  altogether  the  »cei 
adjuncts  aroand  us,  is  one  of  pes' 
and  enjoyment, 

Jvnt  21. — W*  eoeaoiped  aboatfi 
F.  M.,  on  the  bank  of  the  Platte,  a 
miles  from  the  "Chimney  Rock" 
markabU'  landnmrk  derivei^  \ls  name 
resemblance  which  it  beam  to  a  chin 
height  from  the  base  to  the  apei 
hundred  feet,  and  in  a  clear  almosph 
be  seen  at  a  distance  of  forty  mil 
composed  of  soft  rock,  and  is  whal  n 
one  of  the  bluffs  of  Uie  Platte,  the  fien 
of  wind  and  rain  which  rage  in  liii 
having  worn  it  into  this  shape.  The 
which  represents  the  chimney.  wiH  ta 
b!e  away  and  disappear  entirely. 

The  scenery  lo  the  right  of  the  rock  « 
it  from  the  river,  is  singularly  pictoiw 
interesting.  There  are  four  higb  ^ 
architectural  configuration,  on«  of 'iM 
represent  a  distant  view  of  the  ruinsoft 
nian  Acropolis ;  another  the  criimbliiil 
anEgj'pliantempleiaihird.aMuiiaiij 
the  fourth,  ihr  manjwleumof  otwofll" 
fn  the  background  the  bluffs  are  w(*tii 
figures  as  lo  represeni  iangr«  of  tt) 
|ialace<i.  A  black  cloud  which  !>■ 
tiie  we^t  since  three  o'clock,  lunp  •■ 
like  a  sable  curtain  over  this  pcrurto 
in  ruin  and  desolation.  A  narm*' I*" 
oflurid  light  extends  along  th«w«t*<* 
lieneatb  Itie  dark  mass  of  vapor  vkf* 
sem;™^,  ii»A\\»^  hnpe  and  lenelt" 


of  lli'e  trail.    A  Bloue  »a.B  ipTocuTe<l,v\\eB\\T^aiiB\  n'watisiia  VWi  \J(i 
li  being  Btnootlied,  tl  wis  iaataoneiXtfoX  4tsTO»,\o.\\«iW 
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The  illasion  is  bo  perfect  that  no  effort  of 

the  imagination  is  required  to  suppose  ourselves 

encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rains  of  some 

_     vast  city  erected  by  a  race  of  iriants,  contem- 

_     poraries  of  the  Mcgatherii  and  the  Ichthyo- 

saurii. 

June  22. — If  I  could  I  would  endeavor  to 

-^    describe  to  the  reader  by  the  nse  of  language, 

a  picture  presented  this  morning,  at  sunrise, 

just  as  we  were   leaving  our  encampment, 

^   among  these  colossal  ruins  of  nature.     But 

^    the  essay  would  be  in  vain.    No  language, 

~~    except  that  which  is  addressed  directly  to  Uie 

eye,  by  the  pencil  and  brush  of  the  artist,  can 

"^  portray  even  a  faint  outline  of  its  almost  terrific 

^=  sublimity.    A  line  of  pale  and  wintry  light  be- 

^'  hind  the  stupendous  ruins,  (as  they  appeared 

-  to  the  eye,)  served  to  define  their  innumerable 

.==:  shapes,  their  colossal  grandeur,  and  their  gloomy 

-  '  and  moulderin?  magnificence.    Over  us,  and 

zz  resting  upon  tnc  summits  of  these,  were  the 

-r^Uack  masses  of  vapor,  whose  impending  weight 

:^.   appeared  ready  to  fall  and  crush  everything 

^  beneath  them.    The  cold  winds  blew  with  the 

r^  force  of  a  tornado,  and  the  dark  drapery  which 

^,^  obscured  the  heavens  was  wrapping  its  sable 

„g^  folds  as  if  to  shelter  and  protect  the  skies  from 

^     the  fury  of  the  storm. 

f  June  23. — A  portion  of  the  Sioux  women 
r^ie  decidedly  beautiful.  Their  complexion  is 
I  light  copper  color,  and,  when  they  are  not 
„5^  ironged  artificially,  the  natural  glow  of  the  blood 
^  B  displayed  upon  their  cheeks  in  a  delicate 
'  ^a»h,  rendering  their  expression  of  countenance 
ifrhly  fascinating.  The  dress  of  the  higher 
'ers  (for  there  is  an  aristocracy  among  them) 
gfraceful,  and  sometimes  rich.  It  consists 
tally  of  a  robe  or  shirt  of  buckskin,  with  pan- 
'^CD9  and  moccasins  of  the  same,  tastefully 
'►'oidercd  with  porcelain  beads  of  various 
'^a.  The  material  of  their  dress  is  so  pre- 
^,  that  frequently  it  is  as  white  as  the  pa- 
"*ipon  which  I  write,  and  as  flexible  as  the 
'*»!  wliich  envelops  in  its  misty  folds  the 
t.hat  float  in  our  ball-rooms.  Their  feet 
^  ^iTiall  and  exquisitely  formed.  The  stu- 
PJ^  ^>f"  sculpture,  when  he  has  acquired  his 
[S^  ^t  Rome  or  Florence,  should  erect  his 
^*  *  *^  omong  the  Sioux  for  his  models. 

^o  24. — About  8  o'clock  I  started  nlone  to 

•^    to  Fort  Laramie.     I  had  not  travelled 

^ion  I  met  processions  of  the  Sioux  In- 

»   W'ho  this  morning  broke  up  their  encamp- 

1  laving  resolved  upon  and  organized 

'^^podition  against  the  Snakes  and  Crows, 

5^    ^Osign  was  to  conduct  their  women  and 

'**"en  to  a  point  on  the  Platte,  about  fifly 

^^   Jl-bove  the  Fort,  where  they  intended  to 

^^  t-hcm  in  the  care  of  the  old  men  until  the 

J^a.ny  returned. 

*    *tiarching,  as  I  met  them,  they  seemed  to 

;J^\ded  into  numerous  parlies,  at  the  head 

of  which  was  a  beautiful  young  female 

^us/y  decorated,  mounted  upon  a  pnDcing 


fat  Indian  horse,  and  bearing  in  her  hand  a 
delicate  staff  or  pole,  about  ten  feet  in  length, 
from  the  point  of  which  were  suspended,  in 
some  instances,  a  gilt  ball  and  a  variety  of  large 
brass  trinkets,  with  brilliant  feathers  and  natu- 
ral flowers  of  various  colors.  The  chiefs, 
dressed  in  their  richest  costumes,  followed  im- 
mediately in  the  rear  of  this  feminine  ensign-  • 
bearer,  with  their  bows  and  arrows  in  hand. 
Next  succeeding  them  were  the  women  and 
children,  and  pack-animals  belonging  to  the 
mirty ;  and  in  the  rear  of  all,  the  warriors. 
The  whole,  as  I  met  them,  party  after  party, 
was  a  most  interesting  display  of  savage  pa- 
geantry. The  female  standard-bearers  appear- 
id  to  me  more  beautiful  and  fascinating  than 
any  objects  connected  with  savage  life  which  I 
had  ever  read  of  or  conceived.  It  appeared  as 
if  this  was  a  most  solemn  occasion,  for  not  one 
of  those  composing  the  long  column,  some  three 
or  four  miles  in  length,  as  I  passed  them,  seem- 
ed to  recognize  any  object  or  to  utter  a  word. 
They  marched  at  a  slow  pace,  in  perfect  si- 
lence, with  tlieir  eyes  gazing  steadfastly  upon 
the  vacancy  in  front  I  bowed  many  times, 
but  they  took  no  notice  of  my  salutations. 
Doubtless  this  stem  deportment  was  expressive 
of  their  determination  not  to  look  to  the  right  or 
the  lefl,  until  they  had  penetrated  into  the  coun- 
try of,  and  wreaked  their  vengeance  upon  their 
enemies,  the  Snakes  and  Crows. 

July  1. — I  noticed  to-day  in  the  trail,  im- 
mense numbers  of  insects,  in  color  and  motion 
resembling  the  common  cricket.  They  are 
much  larger,  however,  and  their  bodies  more 
rotund.  In  places  the  ground  was  blackened 
with  them,  and  they  were  crushed  under  the 
feet  of  our  animals  at  every  step. 

We  encamped  this  afternoon  in  a  small  oval- 
shaped  valley,  through  which  flows  a  rivulet  of 
pure  limpid  water.     The  valley  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  high,  mountainous  elevations, 
several  of  wliich  are  composed  of  granite-rock, 
upheaved  by  the  subterranean  convulsions  of 
nature ;  others  are  composed  of  red  sandstone 
and  red  clay.     A  volcanic  debris  is  thickly 
scattered  in  places.     Many  years  ago,  the  spot 
where  we  are  encamped,  and  where  the  grassy 
is  now  growing,  was  the  crater  of  a  volcano;^ 
but  its  torch  is  extinguished  forever.     Where 
then  flowed  the  river  of  liquid  fire,  carbonizing 
and  vitrifying  the  surrounding  districts,  now 
gurgles  the  cool,  limpid  current  of  the  brook, 
in  its  laughing  and  fertilizing  career  towards 
the  great  Father  of  Waters.    The  thunders  of 
its  convulsions,  breaking  the  granite  crust  of 
the  globe,  upheaving  and  overturning  moun- 
tains, and  **  crushing  the  \\'atera  into  mist,"  are 
now  silenced ;  and  its  volumes  of  sulphurous 
vapor  and  heated  cinders,  darkewYW^  NJwa  ^VRi<c^ 
sphere  and  affrighlvng  l\\e  V\w^  Icvol\«^AT  «L\i\Tsci^s^ 
which  then  cxiated,  when  g^^\Tv^KTom^lw^^^^ 
disaipited,  and  wi\\  nevet  mwc  V»  «feew.    Vo 
eteaa  of  these,  the  sweet  cYut^  ol  \>Cie  ^T«a>^i 


the  chatter  or  the  magpie,  are  beard  unonglho 
treea  bordering  the  alrpam,  and  light,  Aeecj 
clouds  are  floating  ihroiigti  the  aiurn  vault  of 
the  heavens.  Such  are  thi<  beneficent  changea 
OTiJeted  by  that  Power  whoso  wisdom  can  ren- 
tier perfocti  on  mare  perfect. 

My  10.— Passit^y;  through  t!ie  gap  between 
the  two  ranees  of  granite  mountaina  which 
bare  approach  each  other  within  a  few  hundred 
vards,  we  had  our  first  view  of  the  Wind  River 
Monntaitis.  They  were  hoary  with  a  drapery 
of  snow  more  than  half-way  from  their  sumrnilH 
Id  ihcir  hofCB,  and  appear^,  from  the  dialanca 
we  aaw  them,  like  white  clouda  resting  upon 
the  hooEon.  ][  was  a  Baliefaclion  1o  know 
thai  we  were  in  ainjit  of  the  crest  of  the  Rocky 
Moimt^na,  the  point  where  the  waters  of  the 
cnnlinent  divide,  taking  diSbrent  couiaeH — tlio 
one  flowing  into  the  Atlantic,  the  other  into  the 
Pacific 

Jvly  L9. — Bill  Smith,  a  noted  mountain 
character,  in  a  shooiing-maich  bunt  his  gun, 
■nd  he  was  sopposed  for  some  time  to  beifcad. 
He  lecavered,  however,  and  the  first  words  he 
Ulleted  upon  returning  to  conacionsness,  were, 
that "  no  d — d  gnn  couW  kill  him."  The  ad- 
ventures, haxai^ls,  and  eacapea  of  this  man, 
with  bia  eccentric itiea  of  character,  as  they 
wore  related  to  uie,  would  make  an  amusing 
volume.  I  angled  iu  tJie  Htreain,  aiul  caugiit 
an  abandance  of  moiiatBia  trout  and  other 
ttoall  ftati.  Another  shower  of  rain  fell  ibis 
aHernoon,  during  which  the  temperature  was 
that  of  a  riiw  Nuvcmbor  dny. 

Jering  the  valley  i>l  i  i  ■-■.■■■.  'ii'  - ■  'r  ;  i 

which  1  hnd  a  iim-:   ■    '    :  ■     .  i 

viewofthi^Grciii  S       ;,  ■.      . 

about  ten  miles  Ji-'  I'l    ;■■>;  i   il  ■■  I  i,,.',  '.■!■   i.  y 
eleva'ion  was  such  il^.it  I  ci."i!<l  di-^cerii  its  sur- 
face from  the  north  lo  the  south,  b  distance 
which   I  estinii 
The  ehore  next 
was  while,     Numerou 
dark    and    apparcnlly 
ranges  of  fifteen  or  Iwi 

Eolilary  ppakf.  r'lsu  In  i  riiii.iiilerahle  elevation 
above  its  furface;  but  liip.'  iv:i!ers  eurroundJng 
tliesc  insiiliLtions  coultl  he  Iraecd  between  I hexu 
as  far  39  (ho  eye  eoiihi  rench.  The  evening 
waa  calm,  and  net  a,  ripple  dislurbed  the  Irnn- 
qoil  bosom  of  the  lakiu  A?  the  sun  waa  sink- 
ing behind  the  far-distant  elevalions  to  the 
west,  the  glassy  aurface  of  this  \-iLst  inland 
ocean  was  illuminated  by  its  red  rays,  and  for 
a  few  nunutes  it  uppearrd  liki?  a  eea  of  molten 
fire.  The  plain  or  valley  of  the  lake,  to  the 
right,  is  some  eight  or  ten  miles  in  width,  and 
fertile.  The  Weber  river  wlnda  through  it, 
emptying  into  tte  \ate  Kime  ten  miles  to  the 
north  of  ont  camji.  k  fc"«  tteca  Ww'yi  \\b  ^ 
margin.  1  co«U  fineW  aaViotieMiiimviaYje 
fetor  wafted  Iioro  "dan  »\»oTe  v,\  &e\a.\io. 


These  oilracts,  while  Xh^j  art! 
in  themselves,  will  convey  the  b 
the  general  interest  of  the  t»n 
justi^  to  the  reader,  we  hope 
opinion  of  its  style  wbicli  we  ei 
the  beginning;.  It  is  refreshing 
book  of  Iravek  in  these  times,  i 
ists  labor  so  much  for  effect, 
faithful  and  jet  ko  full  of  powc 
beauty. 

One  of  tbe  most  intere&tiiu 
givea  an  account  of  the  Aaj. 
iicTOss  the  great  Salt  Dewrt.- 
critieisra  of  so  fine  a  piece  of  j( 
is  to  quote  as  much  of  it  as  pdi 

Avguit  3. — I  nme  from  my  b 
morning  st  half-pnet  one  o'clock. 
nppearins  like  a  ImII  of  lire,iiDd  shi 
dim  and  baleful  light,  w-cmed  «Tnig 
wards  through  tbe  thick  bink  of  r 


ing  far  to  the  north  and  the  aimih  u 
reach,  forms  tbe  western  w»U  (if  I 
it)  ofthe  desert  valley  wp  had  cfoMei 
and  is  composed  of  ruggipd,  barr« 
dark  bii«allic  ruck|  sometimes  exlii 
ahapcH  outlines ;  «t  other^  tomnia 
and  displn^g  »  varietur  of  vehilMd 
reprepenting  dome?,  •■pire?,  and  lur 

(liir  eni'iimprnenl  was  on  the  "l 
I"  ■  .!■■  '  I  ■  iir^l  the  I'iilEey  lay  '[irpad 
'  ■  :i  iiod  Bufficiently  by  then 
Mfl  the  more  niJhd'eS'alei 
-'  ■;-.  1  .  'i-play  impcrfecily  il«  br 
I'rii'fiiriil  l.iirrenness,  and  il.'  ^^olemn  i 
NolilG,  except  in  the  little  oa*ia  or. 
nur  camp,  and  dampened  by  iJu-' sliifji 
hy  excavating  which  with  oitr  hav 
obtained  impure  water  sutficieni  lo  oi 
own  and  our  animals' tliin>i,  exiAn 
the   eye  could   penptrate 


Iiluli 


The^ 


of  insect,  diatnrljin^  tlie  tomb-like  ■ 
All  was  nilence  and  death,  tht  rii 
ehill  nnd  froflv,  seemed  to  lymp^tfaiv 
sepulchral  stillness.  No  wtilinB  !*• 
pouuili  sighed  through  the  chasm*  nfl 
tains,  or  over  the  giilfy  and  wiirrlo 
of  the  valley.  No  ruling  zephyr  fl 
the  scant  dead  gra^s,  or  iu«lnrbeil  A 


from  llie  xmall  patch  of  damp  eailk  I 
ing  US.  ]jke  tho  other  elenienu  • 
animal  and  vegetable  litia,  the  vid 
<E\K^&nt  and  jianilyzed  bv  tbe  utuiM 
^  MOOTi,.   \  i^siS«ajtJaIaf  this  »m»' 
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»unt:iin,  and  object  after  object 
0(1  in  its  shadow, 
^well  to  Mr.  Hudspeth  and  tlie 
fi  him,  (Mr.  Ferguson)  we  com- 
esccnt  of  the  mount-tin.  We 
arted  from  Mr.  H.  when,  stand- 
the  pciiks,  he  stretched  out  his 
with  a  voice  and  gesture  as  loud 
c  as  he  could  make  them,  he 
nd  exchiimed,  "  Now,  boys,  put 
nules  and  ride  Hke  h — !  The 
;Iy  given  and  well  meant,  but 
sary,  as  we  all  had  a  pretty  just 
I*  the  trials  and  hardships  oofure 

nt  from  the  mountain  on  the 
was  more  difficult  than  tlio  as- 
)  or  three  miles,  by  a  winding 
s  path,  through  some  straggling, 
impost-bowed  cedars,  brought  us 
nd  iuto  the  valley,  where,  after 
ve  found  a  blind  trail,  which  we 
I  that  of  Captain  Fremont,  made 
ir  course  for  the  day  was  nearly 
d  follow! nor  this  trail  where  it 
d  did  not  deviate  from  our  course, 
)ur  mules  into  a  brisk  gait,  we 
ey  some  eight  or  ten  miles  in 
r  covered  with  wild  sage  (arte- 
jase-w<x)d. 

bs  display  themselves  and  main- 
xistenco,  a  brownish  verdure,  on 
and  sterile  plains  and  mountains 
where  no  other  vcjretation  shows 

crossing  the  valley,  we  rose  a 
olcanic  hills,  thickly  strewn  with 
nts  of  basalts  and  a  vitreous 
ib'.ing  junk-botile  glass.  We 
his  ridgo  through  a  narrow  gap, 
hich  are  pcrj)endicular,  and  com- 
ame  dark  scorious  material  astlie 
around.  From  the  western  ter- 
omi nous-looking  passage  we  had 
vast  desert-plain  before  us,  which, 
J  eye  could  penetrate,  was  of  a 
ness,  and  resembled  a  scene  of 
and  icy  desolation.  Not  a  shrub 
,ny  kind  rose  above  the  surface 

rest  upon.  The  hiatus  in  the 
egelable  kingdoms  was  perfect, 
e  which  excited  mingled  emotions 

and  apprehension. 

ittle  further  on  we  stood  on  the 

;p  precipice,  the  descent  from  the 

imuiediately  below  and  beyond 
}W  valley  or  depression  in  the  sur- 
Aln,  about  five  miles  in  width,  dis- 
fectly  the  wavy  and  frothy  appear- 
ly  agitated  water,  that  Colonel 
ayself,  who  were  riding  together 
3  in  advance,  both  simultaneously 

We  must  have  taken  a  wrong 
<lTuck  another  arm  or  bay  of  the 
mke,"    With  deop  concern  we 


were  looking  around,  surveying  the  face  of  the 
country  to  ascertain  what  remedy  there  might 
be  for  this  formidable  obstruction  to  our  pro- 
gress, when  the  remainder  of  our  party  came 
up.  The  difficulty  was  presented  to  them; 
but  soon,  upon  a  more  calm  and  scrutinizinff 
inspection,  we  discovered  that  what  represented 
so  perfectly  the  **  rushing  waters  "  was  move- 
less, and  made  no  sound  !  The  illusion  soon 
became  manifest  to  all  of  us,  and  a  hearty 
laugh  at  those  who  were  the  first  to  be  deceived 
was  the  consequence ;  denying  to  them  the 
merit  of  being  good  pilots  or  pioneers,  etc. 

Descending  the  precipitous  elevation  upon 
which  we  stood,  we  entered  upon  the  hard, 
smooth  plain  we  liad  just  been  Burvoyinff  with 
so  much  doubt  and  interest,  composed  of  oluish 
clay,  incrusted,  in  wavy  lines,  with  a  white 
saline  substance,  the  first  representing  the  body 
of  the  water,  and  the  last  the  crests  and  froth 
of  tlie  mimic  waves  and  surges.  Beyond  this 
we  crossed  what  appeared  to  have  been  the 
beds  of  several  small  lakes,  the  waters  of  wliich 
have  evaporated,  thickly  incrusted  with  salt, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  small  mound- 
shaped  elevations  of  a  white,  sandy,  or  ashy 
earth,  so  imponderous  that  it  has  been  driven 
by  the  action  of  the  winds  into  these  heaps, 
which  are  constantly  changing  their  positions 
and  their  shapes.  Our  miiles  waded  through 
these  ashy  undulations,  sometimes  sinking  to 
their  knees,  at  others  to  their  bellies,  creating 
a  dust  that  rose  above  and  hung  over  us  like  a 
dense  fog. 

From  this  point,  on  our  right  and  left,  diago- 
nally in  our  front,  at  an  apparent  distance  of 
thirty  or  forty  miles,  high  i.*«olated  mountains 
rise  abruptly  from  the  surface  of  the  plain. 
Those  on  our  left  were  as  white  as  the  snow- 
like face  of  the  desert,  and  may  be  of  the  same 
composition,  but  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
they  are  composed  of  white  clay,  or  clay  and 
sand  intermingled. 

The  mirage,  a  beautiful  phenomenon  I  have 
frequently  mentioned  as  exhibiting  itself  upon 
our  journey,  here  displayed  its  wonderful  illu- 
sions in  a  perfection  and  with  a  magnificence 
surpassing  any  presentation  of  the  kind  I  had 
previously  seen.     Lakes,  dotted  with  islands 
and  bordered  by  groves  of  gently  waving  tim- 
ber, whose  tranquil  and  limpid  waves  reflected 
their  sloping  binks  and  the  shady  islets  in  their 
bosoms,  lay  spread  out  before  us,  inviting  us^ 
by  their  illusory  temptations,  to  stray  from  our 
path  and  enjoy  their  cooling  shades  and  refresh- 
ing  waters.    These   fading  away  as  we  ad- 
vanced, beautiful  villas,  adorned  with  edifices, 
decorated  with  all  the  ornaments  of  suburban 
architecture,   and    surrounded     by    gardens, 
shaded   walks,  parks,  and    tital^V^    v!^tv>aR»^ 
would  succeed  them,  Tc\\e>N\w«  VVv^  ^>wv^^ 
invitation  to  repose  b^  eTvV\c\T\^VVv^  nx^vqj^'^wv 
more  than   Ca\y\)8ai\  eT\\ovu\ct\\A  ox  Y»yj« 
j  pleasures.    Theao  meVtvng  ^lom  o\«  n\«ni 


Ul    UIO  CXiOUi  Ul    CllUiiaiJiUJClJU         A    UUOCIVCU   lUKi 

where  these  appearances  were  presented  in 
their  most  varica  forms,  and  with  the  most  vivid 
distinctness,  the  surface  of  the  plain  was  bro- 
ken, either  by  chasms  hollowea  out  from  the 
action  of  the  winds,  or  by  undulations  formed 
of  the  drifting  sands. 

About  eleven  oVlock  we  struck  a  vast  white 
plain,  uniformly  level,  and  utterly  destitute  of 
vegetation  or  any  sign  that  shrub  or  plant  had 
ever  existed  aoovo  its  snow-like  surface. 
Pausing  a  few  moments  to  rest  our  mules  and 
moisten  our  mouths  and  throats  from  the  scant 
supply  of  beverage  in  our  powder-keg,  we 
entered  upon  this  appalling  field  of  sullen  and 
hoary  desolation.  It  was  a  scene  so  entirely 
new  to  us,  so  frightfully  forbidding  and  un- 
earthly in  its  aspects,  that  all  of  us,  I  believe, 
though  impressed  with  its  sublimity,  felt  a 
slight  ehuuder  of  apprehension.  Our  mules 
seemed  to  sympathize  with  us  in  the  pervading 
sentiment,  and  moved  forward  with  reluctance, 
several  of  them  stubbornly  setting  their  faces 
for  a  countermarch. 

For  fifteen  miles  the  surface  of  this  plain  is 
so  compact,  that  the  feet  of  our  animals,  as  we 
hurried  them  along  over  it,  left  but  little  if  any 
impression  for  the  grujdance  of  the  future  trav- 
eller. It  is  covered  with  a  hard  crust  of  saline 
and  alkaline  substances  combined,  from  one- 
fourtli  to  one-half  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  be- 
neath which  is  a  stratum  of  damp  whitish  sand 
and  clav  intermingled.  Small  fragments  of 
white  shelly  rock,  of  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  which  appear  as  if  they  once  com- 
posed a  crust,  but  had  been  broken  by  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere  or  the  pressure  of 
water  rising  from  beneath,  are  strewn  over  the 
entire  plain  and  imbedded  in  the  salt  and  sand. 


louucAVUUB  \ri    ucaiii  ,       vn 

dr— 1  mounted  on  an  ibis, 
eral  conclusion,  however, 
posed  of  flesh  and  bloo< 
ghost,  could  here  inhabit, 
size  soon  joined  it,  and 
they  moved  along  jblb  b 
when  they  disappeared,  a 
horizon. 

As  we  proceeded,  the  pi 
softer,  and  our  mules  sor 
knees  in  the  stiff  composi 
clay.  The  travelling  at 
ficult  and  fatiguing  to  01 
ral  of  the  party  dismount 
number,  and  we  conseq 
hitherto  brisk  pace  into 
o'clock,  F.  M.,  we  discovei 
vapor  the  dim  outlines  of  1 
of  us,  at  the  foot  of  whi 
our  day's  march,  if  we  ' 
to  reach  it.  But  still  1 
weary  distance  from  it,  1 
and  water ''  which  we  ez 
A  cloud  rose  from  the  e 
accompanied  by  several  < 
der  and  a  furious  wind 
plain,  and  filling  the  who 
us  with  the  fine  particles 
in  heaps  Hke  the  newly  fa 
became  nearly  blinded  ai 
with  the  saline  matter,  1 
breatlied  tasted  of  salt. 

During  the  subsidence 
appeared  upon  the  plain  < 
ordinary  plienoroena,  I  da 
nessed.  As  I  have  befu 
mounted  from  my  mule,  1 
the  caballadii,  was  walkin 
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as  our  own  bodies,  and  consequently  were  of 
gigantic  stature.  At  the  first  view  1  supposed 
them  to  be  a  small  party  of  Indians  (probably 
the  Utahs)  marching  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  plain.  But  this  seemed  to  me  scarcely 
probable,  as  no  hunting  or  war  party  would  be 
likely  to  take  this  route.  I  called  to  some  of 
oar  party  nearest  to  me  to  hasten  forward,  as 
tiiere  were  men  in  front,  coming  towards  us. 
Very  soon  the  fifteen  or  twenty  figures  were 
malti plied  into  three  or  four  hundred,  and  ap- 
peared to  be  marching  forward  with  the  greatest 
action  and  speed,  ithen  conjectured  that  thav 
might  be  Capt.  Fremont  and  his  party  with 
others,  from  California,  returning  to  the  United 
States  by  this  route,  although  they  seemed  to 
be  too  numerous  even  for  this.  I  spoke  to 
Brown,  who  was  nearest  to  me,  and  asked  him 
if  he  noticed  the  figures  of  men  and  horses  in 
fiont  ?  He  answered  that  he  did,  and  that  he 
had  observed  the  same  appearances  several 
times  previously,  but  that  they  had  disappeared, 
and  he  believed  them  to  be  optical  illusions 
^,  similar  to  the  mirage.  It  was  then,  for  the  first 
1^'  time,  so  perfect  was  the  deception,  that  I  con- 
~^  jectnred  the  probable  fact  that  these  figures 
■^  were  the  reflection  of  our  own  images  by  the 
^.  atmosphere,  filled  as  it  was  with  fine  particles  of 
^]  crystallized  matter,  or  by  the  distant  horizon, 
^  covered  by  the  same  substance.  This  induced 
^^  t  more  !T»inute  observation  of  the  phenomenon, 
^^  in  order  to  detect  the  deception,  if  such  it  were. 
^  I  noticed  a  single  figure,  apparently  in  front  in 
\  advance  of  all  the  others,  and  was  struck  with 
^  its  likeness  to  myself.  Its  motions,  too,  I 
^.  thought,  were  the  same  as  mine.  To  test  the 
^ .  hypothesis  above  suggested,  I  wlieolcd  suddenly 
^  Ground,  at  the  same  time  stretching  my  arms 
^  OnC  to  their  full  length,  and  turning  my  face 
^  Aide  wise  to  notice  the  movements  of  this  figure. 
^It  ^vent  throurrh  preci-^ly  the  same  motions. 
^X  then  marched  deliberately  and  with  long 
"  ea  several  paces ;  the  figure  did  the  same, 

test  it  more  thoroughly,  I  repeated  the 
periment,  and  with  the  same  result.    The 

•t  then  was  clear.     But  it  was  more  fully 

l^^^erified    still,  for    the  whole    array   of   this 
umenms  shadowy  hast,  in  the  course  of  an 
ur,  melted  entirely  away,  and  was  no  more 
n.     The  phenomenon,  however,  explained 
gave  the  history  of  the  gigantic  spectres 
bich  appeared  and  disappeared  ho  mysteriously 
mxk  earlier  hour  of  the  day.     Tiie  figures  were 
tf  own  shadows,  produced  and  reproduced  by 
mirror-like  composition  impregnating  the 
phere  and  covering  the  plain.     I  cannot 
more  particularly  explain  or  refer  to  the 
c  ^3ject.     But  this  phantom  population,  spring- 
out  of  the  ground  as  it  were,  and  arraying 
If  before  us  as  we  traversed  this  dreary  and 
ven-condomned  waste,  although   we  were 
c£rely  convinced  of  the  cause  of  tlje  ap/iarit/on, 
^s-  ited  those  superstitious  emotioas  so  oatuniJ 
^mUmankiads 


Many  views  of  scenery  in  the  region  of 
the  desert  are  splendidly  painted.  The 
author's  fondness  for  giving  the  changes 
of  the  sky,  such  as  sunrises,  sunsets, 
moonlight  scenes,  thunder-gusts  and  rain- 
bows, is  very  apparent ;  as  is  also  the 
ability  with  which  he  draws  them : — 

**  The  night  was  perfectly  serene.  Not  a  cloud, 
or  the  slightest  film  of  vapor,  appeared  on  the 
face  of  the  deep  blue  canopy  of  the  heavens. 
The  moon  and  the  countless  starry  host  of  the 
firmament  exhibited  their  lustrous  splendor  in  a 
perfection  of  brilliancy  unknown  to  the  night- 
watchers  in  the  humid  regions  of  the  Atlantic ; 
illuminating  the  numberless  mountain  peaks 
rising,  one  behind  the  other,  to  the  east,  aiid  the 
illimitable  desert  of  salt  that  spread  its  wintry 
drapery  before  me,  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
vision,  like  the  vast  winding-sheet  of  a  dead 
world  !  The  nijght  was  cold,  and  kindling  a 
fire  of  the  small,  c^ad  willows  around  the  spring, 
I  watched  until  the  rich,  rod  hues  of  the  morn- 
ing displayed  themselves  above  the  eastern 
horizon,  tinging  slightly  at  first,  and  then 
deepening  in  color,  the  plain  of  salt,  until  it 
appeared  like  a  measureless  ocean  of  vermilion, 
with  hero  and  there  a  dark  speck,  the  shadow 
of  some  solitary  hiUtes,  representing  islands, 
rising  from  its  glowing  bosom.  The  sublime 
s|)lendors  of  these  scenes  cannot  be  conveyed  to 
the  reader  by  language." 

The  dangers  attending  the  journey 
across  these  desolate  regions,  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fate  of  a  part  of  the 
emigrant  company  with  whom  our  author 
originally  set  out.  These  lost  time  in  ex- 
ploring a  new  road  through  the  Great 
Desert  Basin,  and  did  not  arrive  at  the 
Pass  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  until  the  snow 
was  too  deep  to  admit  their  crossing. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
accounts  of  the  awful  extremities  to  which 
they  were  reduced,  which  appeared  about 
a  ye«ir  since  in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Bry- 
ant visited  the  scene  of  their  sufferings 
and  saw  some  of  the  survivors.  The 
chapter  which  contains  his  account  is  one 
of  the  most  terrible  in  all  the  history  of 
human  sorrow.  Wo  extract  a  portion  of 
it:— 

"  At  the  time  the  occurrroncos  above  related 
took  place,  I  was  marching  with  the  California 
battalion,  under  the  command  o(Ci<A.^t^\ws^N 
to  Ciudid  dvsloa  Auwe\oTi,\.ovift*\*\.'\w*>^V^'t^'«^ 
ing  a  rebeUlon  \v\\\c\\  Wd  *v\a  oT\^\tv  ^^ 
quarter.  After  mv  Tetunv  Itom  \.VvaX.  ei^V^>to 
I  saw  aad  convoked  mtVv  fs^s>5t^  ^^-  ^^^ 


vivors  in  the  above  list.  The  oml 
made  to  me  by  them  in  regard  lo  iheir  sufiar- 
ings,  Tar  exceed  m  horror tlie  descriptions  given 
in  the  extracts.  Mr.  Fallon,  who  conducted 
the  Inst  relief  part;  over  the  ninunlitiii!>,  made 
u  Etalemeiit,  in  regard  to  what  he  saw  upon  his 
arrival  at  the '  cabins,'  tu  revolting  Iliat  1  hesi- 
tale  before  alluding  to  it.  The  parlies  which 
hud  preceded  liim  bad  brought  iolo  the  settle- 
meiitfl  ali  the  livine  aufferers  except  three, 
Tlioee  were  Mr.  aniTMrs.  George  Donner,  and 

Keyeborg.     At  tlie  time  the  others  left, 

Mr.  George  Donner  was  unable  to  tmvel  from 
debility,  and  Mrs.  D.  refused  to  leave  him.  VVhj 
Kepbur^  remained,  tliere  ia  no  eatisfacWry 
exphination.  Mrs,  Dnnner  uffcred  a  reward  of 
8S00  to  any  party  that  would  return  and'  retMSue 
Idem.  I  knew  the  Donnera  well.  Their 
OetUiB  In  mone^  ajid  merchandise,  which  they 
bud  brought  with  them,  were  abiindam.  Mr. 
Donner  win  a  man  of  about  fisiy,  and  was  at 
tdfl  (line  of  bis  leaving  llie  United  States,  a 
Wphly  reapectsble  citizen  of  Illiooia — a  farmer 
Hindependent  circumstances.  Mrs.  D.  was 
MBiideiably  younger  than  her  huiband,  and  an 
kctive,  energetic  woman  of  relined  educatlou. 

■•  Mr.  Fallon  and  his  party  reached  the  '  ca- 
tans'  Bome  time  in  April.  The  enow  in  the 
mlley,  on  the  eastern  side  uf  tlio  Pass,  had 
melted  so  as  In  spots  to  expose  the  ground. 
lib  found  the  main  calila  amply,  but  evi- 
dmcaa  that  it  bad  not  ioag  been  deaert- 
ed.     He   and  his  party  commenced  a  search. 


d  fio^li  I 


^  Ilie 


leading  from  il.  These  tli.-y  folluwtd  som^ 
miles,  and  by  pursuing  ihem  tlii-'y  rutiirneJ 
ntpiin  to  the  cabin.  Here  they  now  found 
Keyshurg.  He  was  reclining  upon  the  floor  of 
the  cabin,  smoking  his  pi|ic.  Near  his  bead  a 
fire  was  blazing,  upon  which  was  a  camp 
kettle  filled  wiUi  human  tlesh.  His  feet 
were  resting  upon  skulls  and  dislocaled  llmba 
denuded  of  their  flesh,  A  bucket,  partly  filled 
with  blood,  was  standing  m'ar,  anil  pieces  of 
tinman  fle^h,  fresh  and  bloody,  were  strewn 
around.  The  appeamnce  of  Keysbur^  was 
haggard  and  revolting.  Ilisbennl  wus  of  great 
length ;  bis  finger-naiU  h:iil  f;tv\-.  n  out  imlil 
liiey  resembled  Uie  clnw- ■  ;  ....:-  !!■  v,.i3 
ia;iged  and   filthy,  aoil   :■■  \.i~ 

Donnera  were  both  d.Mil.  lli;  Mi-  I».iniiit 
was  the  lant  to  die,  and  liiid  l.'^pi^l'd  yi<ine  two 
days  previously.  That  she  had  left  her  bus- 
band's  camp,  some  eight  miles  distant,  and  come 
In  this  cabin,  f^hc  attempted  to  return  in  the 
evening  to  the  camp,  but  becoming  bewildered 
filio  came  back  to  the  cabin,  uiid  died  in  ihc 
course  of  tlie  night.     He  was  accused  of  hav- 


ing murdered  her,  for  lior  fleeb  and  l) 
the  Donner*  were  known  to  poB$«ai 
nied  it.  Wheu  questioned  in  regt 
money  of  the  Donnera,  he  denied  all  k 
respecting  it.  He  was  Informed  tl^it 
not  dischtte  where  be  had  aecrelt^l  tl 
he  would  Immediatoty  be  huni;  to  a  B 
persieting  In  his  denial,  &  rtipe,  after 
sislance  from  him,  was  placed  arouni 
and  Mr.  Fallon  commenoed  drawtDgi 
the  liinb  of  a  tree,  whea  he  staled  U| 
would  desist  from  this  Bummary  exM 
would  disclose  all  he  knew  abuut  ib 
Bfdng  released,  he  pnMtuc«d  9^)7  in  ; 
was  uien  notified  that  he  muBt  aceea 
party  to  the  seltlemeula.  To  this  ha 
inclined,  and  he  did  not  oonseiiU  until 
was  so  peremptory  that  bo  was  tna 
obey  il.  The  body  of  Geor){«  Da 
found  dead  ia  his  lent.  He  bad  boM 
laid  out  by  his  wife,  and  a  sheet  waa 
around  the  corpse.  Tbi«  atul  office  <i 
biy  the  last  act  she  performMl  betel 
the  cabin  of  Keysburg.  Thia  m  briri 
mcntof  particuUra  a»  d*t«iM  to  ■ 
Fallon,  who  accompanied  G«n.  KsMl 
return  to  llie  United  tjiates  in  tba« 

'•  When  the  relnm  party  oT  Gao 
(which  1  accompunied)  reacbed  tl^ 
these  hoirtble  aitd  trafficaJ  oeeamtt 
sad  if  June,  1847,  a  faatt  wma  vtim 

Sjrpose  of  collecting  and  Interring  the 
ear  the  principal  cabins  1  kiw  iw 
enure  iviLh  the  exception  Hint  the  i 
had  been  cut  npen,  and  t)ie  eoL 
iracted.  Their  flesh  had  been  eitb* 
by  famine  or  evaporated  by  e.xposu 
dry  atino'pbere, and  they  presented  la 
ance  of  mummies.  Strewn  arouod  li 
were  dislocated  and  broken  bones — * 
some  instiinces  sau-ed  asunder  with 
the  purpose  of  extracting  the  ttraios,) 
skeletons,  in  short,  in  every  variety  e 
lion,  A  more  revollingand  appaUiogi 
I  never  witnessed.  The  remiiius  «w 
order  of  Gen.  Kearney,  collected  ai 
under  the  superintendence  of  ftla^er 
They  were  interred  in  a  pit  wbieb  1 
dug  in  the  centre  of  one  of  Ibe  caln 
corA;.  These  melancholy  duties  W  I 
being  performed,  the  cabins,  by  order* 
Kwordii,  were  fired,  and  willi  cverytk 
rounding  ihem  connected  with  this  Iw 
meluncboly  tragedy  were  coDsumed.  T 
of  George  Donner  was  found  at  his  calf 
eight  or  ten  miles  distant,  wrappeil  iai 
lie  was  buried  by  a  party  of  men  dekl 
that  purpose." 
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VVuiT-MoirDAY,  June  12th,  Unng  a  regular 
holiday  among  the  working  daA8e:i  in  England, 
was  appointed  by  the  ChartisitB  fur  a  grand  dia- 
pky,  and  meetings  were  advertised  to  be  held 
at  various  places.     In  London  large  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  preventing  any  breach  of 
\     the  peace,  but  tlie  projected  meetings  were 
"[]     abaniduned,  and  tlie  same  occurred  in  Bristol. 
\     In  Manchester  an  open-air  mccling  was  chang- 
ed to  an  in-door  assembly.    In  Birmingham 
1^     about  six  hundred  met  out  of  doors,  and  about 
^1    twelve  thousand  were  fathered  in  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and  having  been  inform- 
.'    ed   by  the  magistrates  that    no    interruption 
"    would  be  made,  if  the  parties'  present  dispersed 
'    quietly,  witliout  forming  processioni^,  with  ban- 
~   ners,  the  meeting  passed  off  without  disturb- 
-    SDce.     Seventeen  Uhartibts  charged  with  riot- 
ing and  offences  against  the  peace  on  previous 
occasions,  have  been  convicted  in  London,  and 
■    sentenced  to  imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  for 
.    terms  varying  from  two  years  to  tliree  months, 
,'   according  to  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  their 
offences. 

In  Ireland  the  accounts  of  the  crops,  particn- 
larly  the  potato,  are  liigfily  satisfactory.     Kmi- 
^rration  continues  from  that  country  on  a  large 
fbcale.     The  funnation  of  clubsi  in  Dublin  and 
Ifaroughout  the  provinces  is  progressing  rapid- 
ly :    in  the  former  place,  there  arc  not  less  than 
iorty  clubs,  containing  in  the  aggregate  twelve 
Uioiiiiuind  members.  The  *^  Rc{)oaT  Association," 
^nd    the  "  Irish   Confedoration,"  (the  "  Young 
land^*  p^rty,)  are  to  be  dissolved,  the  mem- 
unitiuf^  in  a  body,  to  be  called  the  "Iribh 
griie,"  ot  which  Repeal  is  to  be  the  object ;  but 
mode  of  its  attainment,  whether  by  physical 
nioral  force,  is  to  bo  lefl  to  the  judgment  of 
ch  member  individually.  This  amalgamation 
not  the  approval  of  niany  moral  force  men. 
r.  John  O'Connell,  to  whom  tlie  leadership 
bequeathed  by  his  late  father,  disapproves 
the  change  and  refuses  to  join  the  new  as- 
iation  ;  part  of  the  Catholic  clergy  are  dis- 
tful  and  cautious,  some  decHning  to  commit 
^im^ives  to  the  new  movement,  but  the  vio- 
t  partisans  and  the  younger  members  of  that 
fcBsion  have  readily  given  in  their  adhesion. 
''Irish  Felon''  has  made  its  a]>pearance  as 
accessor  to  MitcheFs  paper ;  its  tone  is  ra- 
,  but  lacks  the  point  which  distinguished  its 
'^runner :  the  writers  affix  their  signatures  to 
contributions.    One  of  them  disapproves  of 
Repeal  loaders'  policy,  and  thinks  a  blow 
_'ht  to  have  been  struck  at  the  time  of  Alit- 
^V  removal:  tJic physical  force  men  have, 


however,  postponed  insurrection  until  the  har\'Cflt 
shall  have  been  gatliered  in.  Protestant  Re- 
peal Associations  are  forming,  but  on  the  other 
nand  the  Oransemen  are  dismissing  Repealers 
from  their  ranks,  and  addresses  of  confidence 
and  loyalty,  numerously  signed,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  A  younger 
brother  of  Mitchel  has  arrived  at  New  York, 
and  Meagher,  who  was  some  time  hince  tried 
for  sedition,  is  said  to  be  on  his  way  here.  An 
association  with  a  laree  capital,  for  extending 
and  improving  the  Irish  Fisheries,  is  in  pro- 
gress. 

A  bill  for  repealing  the  obsolete  statutes,  and 
other  disabilities,  affecting  Roman  Catholics, 
has  been  introduced  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Discussions  have  taken  place  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  relative  to  the  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Spaiu.  The  for- 
mer country  having  been  mainly  instrumental 
in  suppressing  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  and  plac- 
ing its  present  sovereign  on  the  throne,  under 
assurances  of  the  adoption  of  a  more  liberal  lino 
of  policy,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  the  British  Minis- 
tor  at  Madrid,  was  instructed  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  to  advise  the  Spanish  government  against 
the  arbitrary  line  of  policy  pursued  in  that 
country.  Sir  Henry  Buhver  was  forthwith 
violently  attacked  in  the  Ministerial  News- 
paper at  Madrid,  and  ordered  by  the  govern- 
ment to  quit  the  country,  on  the  grounds,  proved 
to  be  false,  that  he  had  promoted  certain  out- 
breaks of  the  people,  and  that  his  person  was 
not  safe  from  popular  fury.  A  special  minis- 
ter was  sent  to  England,  where  his  reception 
was  refused,  and  the  Spanish  Amlmssador  there 
Wcos  provided  with  a  pasport  and  sent  home. 
All  parties  in  England  agree  that  there  was 
nothing  blameable  in  the  conduct  of  Sir  ll^nry 
Bulwer,  but  no  hostile  measures  seem  at  pres- 
ent probable,  and  the  matter  is  lefl  in  the  hands 
of  the  British  government  for  adjustment. 

At  present  tlie  great  object  of  European  in- 
terest is  centred  in  France,  where  tiie  Social- 
ist doctrines,  introduced  and  fostered   by  the 
Provisional  Government,  have  commenced  their 
work,  the  effect  of  which  it  is  not  possible  at 
present  to  foresee.     On  the  3d  June,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  by  a  small    majority  refused 
leave  to  prosecute  Louis  Blanc,  for  participa- 
tion in  the  events  of  the  15th  May,  on  wiiich 
subject  much  difference  of  opinion  ^t<is^\VcA.  Vcv 
Paris.    On  the  d\v\a\oT\,C\4\\\\cuy.^NV\\\vft\^^  ^^ 
Justice,  voted  \i\  tUe  mw\oT\v^,\w  cow«*i<V^^^^ 
of  which  M.  PotUlWs,  MVotw^^  Ocv\ftT«\  <A^ 
Republic,  aod  M.  lAudo\t\,  MNo<i^v»  Vi<ixw<i 
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TMigned  their  offices.  The  Minister  of  Just  ice 
baviii|r  afterwards  etalcd  \a  the  Assembly  that 
he  had  voted  not  %s  a  member  of  tlie  Assembly, 
but  as  a  simple  repreacntative,  the  law  officers 

Citively  affirmed  thai  be  lud  given  Ibe  matter 
previous  sanction,  and  had  declared  the  pro- 
posed prosecution  ought  to  be  adoph>d ;  and  a 
question  of  veracity  arose  out  of  the  discussion, 
moat  unfevorable  for  M.  Crcmieux,  who  was 
charged  by  the  reporter  of  the  Committee,  to 
which  the  question  had  been  referred,  wiib 
having  expressed  himself  favombly  towards 
tiieir  deciaion,  recommending  the  prosecution. 
This  exposure  compelled  M.  Cremieux  to  re- 
*ign  his  post.     Another  resigtialion  also  took 

iiiace  about  that  time.  M.  Clement  Thomas, 
ite  a  clerk  in  a  newspaper  establishment,  who 
had  l>ecn  raised  to  the  rank  of  General  and  in- 
tru6ti>d  with  the  command  of  the  National 
Guard,  having  in  the  Assembly  designated  tfae 
decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  as  a  "gew- 
gaw of  vanity,"  {hnciiel  de  la  vanilt)  raised  auch 
a  storm  that,  notwithstanding  his  attempted  ex- 

flanalioDB,  ha  was  obliged  to  retire.  The 
iniater  of  Finance  produced  his  budget  for 
1S48:  the  credits  opened  to  defray  the  ordinary 
and  extrsordinary  expenses  of  the  year  are  sla- 
ted St  1,680,000.000  fr.  and  the  resources  of 
the  state  at  1,685,000,000  fr,— about  330  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  appears  by  this  budget  ttiat 
the  expensQa  created  by  decrees  of  tlia  Pro- 
TinoDtil  Government,  amounted  to — 

Foreien  Affiiira,  4SO,n0O 

Interior       "  6,8-J3.U0O 

Commerce  and  Airricultore, 

Public  Works, 
War, 

Public  Debt, 

Dotations, 

ti  en  oral  Service, 

Administration,  3,860,000 

Repayments  and  Restitutions,   31,077,000 


6,779.000 

113,946,119' 

600,000 

180,000 

30,000 


Total,  163,570,1 19  fr. 

The  Assembly  voted  100,000  fr.  a  month  to 
the  Executive  Committee— 26,000  for  their 
expenses,  and  75,000  for  secret  service.  In 
the  recent  elections  to  fill  vacmcies  in  Ihe  As- 
sembly, the  name  of  Louin  Napoleon,  son  of 
the  late  King  of  Holland,  best  known  by  his 
two  foolish  and  abortive  attempts  at  Hlrasboiirg 
and  Bolugne,  for  the  latter  of  wliicli  he  was 
confined  in  the  fortress  of  Ham  for  six  years, 
was  on  severs!  electoral  lists  ;  and  in  some  of 
the  proi'inces  the  peusanta  carried  their  ballots 
in  their  hats,  having  in  large  character?,  "  L. 
Napoleon!  Vive  L'Empereur !  A  bas  la  Re- 
puhliqno!"  He  was  relumed  for  Paris  iind 
other  pl^es ;  four  Napoleon  journals  were  es- 
tablished, and  his  name  was  heard  in  all  the 
asseuibliea  of  the  lower  eAa»«eB  o\  '¥».f«,  viVn 
vigorously  shouted,  "  Vive  V-'Eto^eicut'.  N"w 
LouiH  Niipoleon'."  T\>e  mWi^arj  wwe  Mi\\^y'^w,*'* 
eut  to  (liaperae  the  iDsi»,  vifeiG^x  via*  Aqms  -wWV  \  mA  ^A  \ 


out  much  difficulty.  On  Hondav.  June  IStli, 
the  people  e)fpccted  him  to  take  liis  seat,  *ni 
large  crowds  assembled  to  welcome  bim. 
During  the  sitting  of  the  Chamber,  intelligencs 
was  brousht  that  a  ooUisioa  had  takeo  plac4 
between  ue  people  and  the  troops,  upon  whicti 
M.  Lamartine  rushed  to  the  tribune  in  great 
excitement,  and  demanded  a  decree  of  pro- 
scription to  lie  passed  asainfit  him  on  the  ID- 
Btant',  the  Assembly  hesitated,  bnt  paand  the 
measure,  after  considerable  oppovilion.  On  the 
following  day  that  bodv  reversed  their  dctiMB. 
and   voted   to  admit  him.   "  pmvideil  ibu  ht 

B roved  himself  a  French  citixeo."  Lwi 
llaoc  voted  far  his  admission,  possibly  ftom  Ifx 
idea  that  if  any  aerioua  tiimult  arose,  be  isifU 
Iw  able  to  turn  it  to  his  advatitaeo-  la  ^ 
following  week  distorbaaces  look  plafc  '»  t^ 
departments,  on  account  of  the  additiDMl  (I 
per  cent,  added  to  the  direct  taxuion  tn  tk 
Provisional  Government ;  several  liii*  wen 
lost,  and  martial  law  was  decUretl  in  MM  | 
places. 

On  the  19th  June,  the  comminM  iqaau  I 
tho  drad  of  a  constitution  for  tbo  appmllrf  , 
the  Assemblv-  It  conunences  bj  d*«lariiig  *i 
"  Rights  of  Man" — guatvnteea  la  all  eitiMM 
liberty.  Equality,  Security,  Instriiellon.  Xtlat. 
Prrtpetty,  AasiBtance,  "The  right  of  Labor  a 
that  which  every  man  has  to  live  b;  )■ 
work.  Society  most,  by  the  pnahufhv  Ml 
general  mnns  of  which  H  diapoBee.  nt  riW 
iritt  be  organited  ulleriorly,   furnish  libf  >> 

The  Ipyislaiive  power  ie  delegated  to  «  ntjtf 
assembly  of  750  representatives,  inclaJiof  .U■ 
ge^ia  and  the  colonies;  having  popuhhoa  f* 
its  baiiis,  and  to  be  re-elected  every  three  yeut 
The  President  is  to  bold  office  for  foqr  t»* 
and  be  elected  by  universal  euSrage,  aMMrt 
have  at  least  two  millions  of  votes.  AVi> 
Presideni,  to  be  nominated  bv  Ihe  Ancd^l 
on  the  presentation  of  the  PresideaL  W 
Vice  President  is  to  preside  over  the  Cood^ 
State,  consisting  of  fortv  members  oaaa^ti 
by  the  Assembly. 

"The  Council  of  State  draws  op  A<  ^ 
)ec\s  of  laws  that  the  GovemmenE  piripow** 
the  Assembly,  as  well  as  Iho  projects  Of  p* 
mcntary  initiative,  which  the  AssemUy^^^ 
to  its  examination.  It  makes  the  renhMi' 
public  administration,  and   exerU.  witki*^  I 

departmental  and  municipal  admii        "^ 


which  a 
tributes 


s  of  c 


:>trol    i 
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deferred  to  it  by  law.     Its  olM*  I  k  , 
'gukted   by  the  tfp^i*  I  S 

The  President  names  aod  revoke*  ih*^  I  ^ 
isterx,  according  to  hie  own  wilL  H*  hM  1 1^ 
and  revokes,  in  a  council  of  Ihe  mioiMH'l^ 
diplomatic  agents,  the  generals  and  ^^l^ 
-  — \w>ii,Ti(i»w  iS.  Vwi  and   sea  forts*,  t»»pl  Ifc 
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giniraux  and  other  functionaries  of  a  superior 
clasa.  He  names  and  revokes  the  secondaiy 
a^nts  of  the  Government,  upon  the  proposal 
of  one  of  the  ministers. 

"  He  has  a  right  to  suspend  the  agents  of  the 
executive  power  elected  by  the  citizens.  The 
term  of  this  suspension  cannot  exceed  three 
months.  He  cannot  revoke  them  without  the 
consent  of  the  Council  of  State.  The  law 
determines  the  cases  in  which  the  revoked 
Agents  can  be  declared  ineligible  to  the  same 
functions.  This  declaration  of  ineligibility  can 
only  be  pronounced  by  a  jury. 

**  The  property-tax  is  only  imposed  for  one 
year.  The  indirect  taxes  may  be  imposed  for 
several  years. 

"  The  essential  guarantees  of  the  rights  of 
labor  are,  liberty  of  Tabor,  voluntary  association, 
equality  in  the  relations  between  Uie  employer 
and  tiie  workman ;  gratuitous  instruction,  edu- 
cation, suitable  to  each  man*B  position ;  estab- 
lishments of  pricoyance  and  credit;  the  estab- 
lishment of  great  works  of  public  utility,  and 
the  State  destined  to  employ  the  men  in  case  of 
fiailnre  of  work." 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  Grovemment 
are  increasing,  and  a  supplementary  tariff  of 
tolls  was  issued,  to  be  levied  on  articles  enter- 
ing Paris.  The  feeling  in  favor  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon increased  among  the  lower  classes,  and 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Republic  was  great 
and  openly  expressed,  of  which  the  parti:<ans 
of  *•  Henry  V."  and  Prince  de  Joinviile 
availed  themselves.  On  the  20th  of  June, 
S,O00,000  fr.  was  voted  lor  the  workshops ;  on 
the  following  day  100,000  fr.  for  the  relict  of  po- 
litical Ruiferers  under  Louis  Philippe. 

The  symptoms  of  reaction  in  the  public 
mind,  and  the  evils  which  arose  from  the  ateliers 
nationauxy  in  which  upwards  of  100,000  men 
were  daily  receiving  pay,  without  one  tenth 
part  having  any  employment  whatever,  became 
K>  excessive  tHat  the  government  was  greatly 
ibirmed.  The  military  were  constantly  in 
um8  to  disperse  riotous  crowds,  and  the  As- 
lembly  was  guarded  by  an  immense  military 
Ibrce.  In  this  state  of  affliirs,  M.  Marie,  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  proposed  to  drafl 
Jie  men  from  the  national  workshops  in  Paris, 
n  larffo  bodies,  to  the  departments,  to  be  em- 
iloyed  there  in  public  works.  This  measure 
iKcited  the  greatest  discontent  amonn^  those 
Men,  and  12,000  who  hud  been  ordered  to  the 
lepartments,  were  advised  by  their  comrades 
O  resist.  On  Thursday,  July  22d,  a  body  of 
Uiout  400  went  in  procession  to  the  Luxem- 
ourg,  demanding  to  speak  to  the  Executive 
Siominittoe.  M.  Marie  consented  to  receive  a 
i^potation  of  five.  One  of  them  attempted  to 
Make  an  address,  but  M.  Marie  refused  to  hear 
Iniy  as  ho  had  been  one  of  the  insurgents  of 
9th  May,  and  said,  (addressing  anot/ierj  **lfoii  I 
not  the  B)avoa  of  thnt  m&n,  you  can  state  I 
- owa grievBoccs,"  Their comphintB  yfcve  \ 


listened  to  with  attention,  and  he  assured  them 
the  government  was  occupied  with  their  wants. 
On  returning  to  their  fellows  the  expression  of 
the  Minister  was  distorted,  and  It  was  reported 
he  had  termed  them  ''  slaves."  This  was  more 
than  those  who  had  been  flattered  as  the  peo- 
ple, who  had  made  the  Revolution,  could  sub- 
mit to.  The  mob  cried  out,  ** A  has  Marie  !** 
"  Abas  la  Commission  Executive  /"  *^  Abas 
VAssemblie  /"  They  then  traversed  the  streets, 
their  numbers  continually  increasing,  and  in 
the  evening,  they  stationed  themselves  in  vari- 
ous open  spaces,  which  were  filled  with  large 
and  exciteu  masses ;  barricades  were  formra, 
and  the  government  ordered  out  an  immense 
military  force.  The  following  is  a  condensed 
account  of  the  frightful  outbreak  which  fol- 
lowed. 

On  Friday  the  insurgents — for  the  movement 
had  assumed  all  the  cnaracter  of  an  open  in- 
surrection— possessed  themselves  of  all  that 
portion  of  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  stretch- 
ing from  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine  to  the  river, 
w})ilst  on  the  left  banx  they  occupied  all  that 
populous  portion  called  the  Cite,  the  Faubourgs 
St  Marcel,  St.  Victor,  and  the  lower  quarter  of 
St.  Jaqnes.    Their  communications  between 
the  two  banks  of  the  river  were  maintained  by 
the  possession  of  the  Church  St.  Gervais,  a 
part  of  the  Quarter  of  the  Temple,  the  ap- 
proaches of  Notre  Dame,  and  the  Bridge  St. 
Michel.    They  thus  occupied  a  vast  portion  of 
the   most    defensible    parts   of   the  city,  and 
actually  threatened  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  which, 
if  they  had  succeeded  in  taking,  might  have 
secured  the  final  victory  on  their  side.    On 
that  day  there  were  partial  conflicts,  but  the 
insurgents  seemed  to  be   occupied   more   at 
fortifying   their    positions    than    in    actually 
fighting  ;  whatever  successes  the  Grovemment 
troops  may  have  had  in  various  quarters,  where 
conflicts  took  place,  as  at  St.  Denis  and  St. 
Martin,  it  now  appears  that  the  enthusiastic 
courage  of  the  insurgents  repulsed  them,  and 
even  beat  them  in  other  parts  of  the  city.   The 
Government    forces    were  divided  into  three 
divisions ;  and    larcre    masses  of  troops  were 
brought  to  bear  with  artillery  upon  the   posi- 
tions of  the  insurgents  ;  but  still  Friday  passed 
and  the  insurrection  had  evidently  gathered 
strength.    On  Saturday  the  National  Assembly 
declared  itself  in  permanence,  and  Paris  was 
placed  in  a  state  of  siege.    The    Executive 
power  was  delegated  alwolutely   to    General 
Cavaignac  ;  and  at  half-past  ten  the  members 
of  the  Executive  Government  resigned.     Re- 
ports poured  in  every  hour  to  the  Assembly ; 
and  as  the  intelligence  arrived  of  the  slaugh- 
ter, the  sensation  became  deep  and  alarming. 
Various   proclamations  were.  U*v\^  Vyj  ^^w. 
Cavaignac  to  induce    t\\e   \t\ftwt^'Eixv\a»  \ft  \«:^ 
down  their  aima,  but  lo  y\o  e?tecX.    '^Vv^  >n\v^ 
of  Saturday  waa  empVo^'ed  \tv  Ac^^ict^N©  ^^^' 
on  both  sidea,    Eixceyl  «l  U\\  ^vmx^^^  ^^*^ 
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thimder-storm  in  llie  Bflcrncwti  of  Friday,  llie 
conilictH  were  wilhout  intermisEicin.  On  Sulur- 
day,  however,  the  carnage  snd  i^aitba  on  the 
(wutli  of  the  river  ivere  noirible.  During  tiie 
whole  of  Friday  night,  nnil  .until  three  o'clock 
on  iitaturdny.  the  roar  nf  Lhe  artillery,  and  the 
noise  of  uusketry,  were  inces^'ant.  la  this 
frightful  Btate  of  ihings  the  Assembly  bMrayed 
not  a  little  alarm.  Deputations  from  the 
Assembly  were  proposed  to  gn  and  entreat 
the  combatants  to  cease  Ihi*  fratricidal  Elrifo  ; 
but  all  the  tucceasive  reports  proved  that  tlio 
insurgents  were  bciit  upon  only  yielding  up 
the  eungg\e  wilh  their  lives;  and  their  valor 
was  only  narpnaued  by  their  desperate  reMilu- 
tion.  Chi  Satunky  night,  at  eight  o'clock,  tlio 
capital  was  in  an  awful  stale.  Fighting  con- 
tiiiued  with  unabated  fury.  Large  inaases  of 
troops  poured  in  from  all  the  neighboring  de- 
pnniuents;  but  biIII  tlie  insurgents,  having 
rendered  their  poaitiona  almost  impregiuble, 
resifted,  more  or  leas  effectually,  all  Ihe  forces 
which  could  be  brought  againiA  them.  The 
"rwfflag,"  the  banner  of  the  Repi^'Uqiie  Dfmo- 
eratiipir  el  SoeiaUiitHB  hoisted  by  the  in»urgentd. 

On  the  Sunday  moniing  tlie  Governnienl 
forces  h<ul  completely  succeeded  in  suppress- 
ing the  insurrectir>n  on  tlie  left  bank  of  the 
river,  after  e.  frightful  sacrillce  of  human  life ; 
and  Gon.  Cavaignac  gave  Ihe  insurgents,  on 
the  right  baidt,  till  ten  o'clock  to  surrender. 
Ttw  nnvlM  ardllaiy  wu  broaght  to  bear 
upon  them,  and  little  doubt  entertained  that  the 
in-iirreclion  would  be  put  down.  Thu  hope 
lliu=  held  out  of  li>c  ItroiiuBlion  of  Iho  insur- 
reciion  was  not,  however,  realized.  The  light- 
ing continued  the  whole  of  Sunday,  with  a 
feiirful  lo^  of  life,  especially  to  the  Nalioaal 
Guards.  On  Monday  the  reinforcements  Gen. 
Lamnriciere  had  received  from  Gen.  Cavaignac 
enabled  him  to  hem  in  the  insurgents  in  the 
easttrn  paK  of  the  city  ;  and,  although  reduced 
to  CKtremilies,  they  slilt  fought  will]  incredible 
valor :  and  it  was  only  alter  a  frightful  slrug- 
gln  of  about  two  hours  more  that  the  Goveru- 
tnent  troops  everywhere  prevailed ;  and  the 
heart  of  the  insurrection  being  broken,  the 
insurgents  wore  either  shot,  taken  prisoner)', 
or  fled  into  the  country,  in  tiiedireciiwi  towards 
Vincennes.  The  eastern  quarters,  comprising 
the  faubourgs  St.  Antoine,  du  Temple,  Menil- 
monlanl,and  Pepincourt  were  the  last  subdued. 
The  last  band  took  refuge  in  l)ie  celobraled 
cemetery  of  Ptre  la  Chnitie,  but  the  Garde  Mo- 
bile hunted  them  even  from  thi»  sanctuary,  and 
they  were  acattercd  in  the  neighboring  lields. 
On  Tuesday  the  iosurrecliun  was  defiuilively 
quelled. 

The  loss  of  life  has  bf«n  terrific.     No  leas 
than  ten  general  otficers  have  bei?n  put  h 
combat,    a    gteattr   loss    ^^la^l    m   \iic   nvoav 
('plrndid  pnpagemenw  of  Na^iV 


wounded.      Hut    perhaps   the   most   touchio" 
death  is  that  of  the  Arcbbisliop  of  fan*.    Tha 
venerable  prelate,  on  Sunday,  volunteered  \a 
go  to  the  insurgentE  as  a  meseengei  of  p^uc, 
Cavaignac  said  that  tuch  a.  step  wis  foU  uf 
dnngor,  but  this  ChrialiBn  pastor  persisted-  !!• 
advanced,  attended  by  bis  two  vicars,  lo«w4i 
the  barricades,  with  an  olive  bmich  boine  be- 
fore him,  when  he  was   riithlesaly  that  in  lu 
groin,   and   fell   mortally    wound«'d.     lie  ww 
carried  <o  the  nearoEl  hospital,  when  he  sina 
died.     Some  compute  the  loss  on  the  uib  of 
the  troops  at  from  live  to  ten  thousand  ilaia. 
The  number  of  prisoners  capluml  cif  Ih«  inw^ 
gents  exceeds  teu  thonaamj.      All  tlw  pnoM 
are  lilted,  as  well  as  the  dungeoi*  aMtwIll 
of  the  Tuileries,  the  Louvre,  PHlais  RoiraJ.lta 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  the  Uoxl  it  Vak 
A  military  commietion   has  already  Imn  tp 
pointed  to  try  such  aa  were   found  wiili  UM 
in  their  hands;  and  ihev  will  bt  transporUdM 
some  transatlantic  French  colooy,  a  dccnekt*- 
ing  been  passed  with  tliat  object.     The  t*Ti|i 
cruelty  with  which  Uie  insurgenif  wagi4«V 
almost  exceeds  belief.     Tlipj  Uinund  tttut<i 
their  prisoners,  cut  off  their  hands  wid  to.iiJ 
inflicted  barbarilies  wonhy  of  sarago.    Tli 
women  were  lured  to  poison  the  wine  utU  ■■ 
the  soldiers,  who  drank  it,  and  died.     It  mM 
to  lie  believed  generally,  that  if  the  mkurp^ 
had  BDcceedeil  in  following  up  tbeii  nwM 
mir«U7    eoticated    pha   of   ojieniieB^ 
having  advanced  their    linp.    a  ' 
Ihem^elves  of  the  Ho:el  de  ViDe, 
up  their  siiccesaes  along-  the  two  bank!  of  !*• 
river,  that  the  whole    city   would  htve  bM 
given  up  to  pillage;  indeed   ibewwds'I^ 
LAGE  iSD  Rape  "  are   said   to  liave  been  '» 
scribed  on  one  of  tiieir  banners.     Notle«ltM 
30,000  stand  of  arms  have   been  fciaed  ^ 
cspiured  in  the  faubourg  St.  Aoloine  aloos- 

rhc  iuriurgeius  are  said  to  bate  i 
100,000,  and  the  troops  to  have  ijoubled  IW 
amount.     The  loss  is  rarioasly  estimals''' 
from  10  to  2S,00U.      Money  lo  a  coosi^Mtt 
amount  was  found  on  tJie'bodies  of  the  M 
and,  Annand   Marrast,   Mayor  of  Firiii,it' 
procknialion,  declared  the  insurrectioa  id  i^ 
been  the  result  of  foreign  intrigue,  and 
nieinbera  of  the  AssenibTy  have  ------ 

cry :  doubtlesd,  however,  the  tra 
found  in  Paris  alone,  and  it  is  t 
lliat  some  members  of  the  A-™.— v  -- 
raised  this  report,  to  direct  aitviiljiio  tnm  i> 
real  instigators,  and  to  screen  their  on  ^ 
queiicy,  even  at  the  hazard  of  fomgn  av.  * 
the  Sunday  a  decree  was  passed  pt«^4 
until  the  5th  of  July,  the  pajmeni  d  coa^ 
ciul  bills  due  iid  June ;  attd  anoibct  ■(■'■V 
'    of  3.000.MW  fr.  to  be  Jistrituwa  «g[ 


c>i«nW* 


t.be  indigent  p<^ulatioD  of  the .»,,__ i 

■ -[.-t I  \^««.     ^in\.  Cvfuii;t>ac  harinf  ntf/KJ^ 

five   memberH  of   the  liatuvoai   ABsemXiS-i  »"re\ '{in«i«ti\'CB.'«Vn^\H.-      -  -^i— * 

Oie     killed,   Mvi    da  maa-i    vRotis\e\,>i\ti  Kawo^'i^ 
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him  the  entire  executive  authority,  with  the 
title  of  President  of  tlie  Council,  with  power  !o 
appoint  hid  own  ministry.  The  9th  and  12th 
legions  of  the  National  Guard  have  been  dis- 
armed and  di<«solved ;  the  Paris  Club:)  have 
been  closed,  and  several  newspapers  suppressed. 
£mi1e  Girardin,  editor  of  "  La  Presse^^  has 
been  arrested  and  confined.  Ten  thousand  of 
the  insurgents  are  said  to  be  captured  and  in 
prison,  and  those  charged  as  chiefs,  promoters 
or  instigators,  or  with  having  furnished  money, 
arms  or  ammunition,  or  committed  any  act  of 
aggravation,  are  to  be  tried  by  Court  Martial. 

The  departments  have  been  generally  quiet, 
but  at  Marseilles,  an  imeule  of  the  workmen  in 
the  aiiliers  ruUifmaux  broke  out,  and  barricades 
were  formed,  but  the  movement  was  put  down 
with  the  loss  of  «bout  fifty  of  the  National 
Guard.  The  people  of  Paris  were  at  the  last 
accounts  enga^d  in  burying  their  dead,  and 
the  Assemblv  had  decreed  a  grand  national 
ceremony  in  honor  of  those  who  fell  in  defence 
of  public  order  and  tranquillity.  Trade  and 
commerce  appear  to  have  entirely  ceased. 

An  insurrection  took  place  in  Naples  on  the 
17th  May,  in  which  450  of  the  troops  were 
killed;  and  subsequently  the  city  was  given 
np  to  pillage  by  the  government  during  several 
hours.  Several  magnificent  villas  and  palaces 
on  tlie  sea-shore  were  reduced  to  ruins,  and 
Iiorrible  atrocities  committed.  The  King,  in  a 
proclamation,  justified  the  measure  on  the 
ffround  of  necessity.  Upwards  of  1700  bodies, 
ncluding  the  soldiers,  wore  interred  on  the  17th. 
•Phe  Sicilian^^  dispatched  1500  men  to  aid  in 
the  revolt,  who  defeated  the  royal  troops  sent 
against  them.  Advices  to  June  1 7th  state  the 
■uuation  of  the  King  to  be  critical,  the  insur- 
gent provinces  having  had  some  successes  and 
refusing  to  lay  down  their  arms.  It  is  said  the 
King  conteriiplates  abdication.  The  Parlia- 
ment  sitting  at  Palermo,  has  publislicd  a  list  of 
Ibur  candidates  for  the  throne  of  Sicily — a  son 
C>f  the  King  of  Sardinia,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of 
puscany,  Iiouis  Napoleon,  and  the  Prince  dc 
uharnois. 
The  Pope,  having  refused  to  declare  war 
inst  Au5>tria,  was  compelled  to  form  a  new 

E.binet  of  lavmon,  leaving  the  question  to 
eir  uncontrolled  decision  ;  and  in  obedience 
to  the  popular  demand  they  made  war  for  his 
3oHness,  and  large  bodies  of  troops  were  for- 
Vmrdcd.  The  Pope  has  since  regained  his 
iopularity,  and  is  atteinpting  to  negotiate  a 
lisacc. 

In  Lo.Tibardy  the  Austrians  suffered  a  defeat 
Uoito,  on  the  30th  May,  on  which  day  they 

0  eurrendered  Peschiera,  where  the  garrison 

1  the  inhabitants  had  for  several  weeks  suffer- 
the  greatest  extremities  of  want;  they  were 
TBLCi  almost  starved.  On  the  1 1th  June,  the 
lians  in  Vicenza  were  forced  to  surrender 
t  p)Bce  to  the  Auatriana.  Ch&rlea  Alberfa 
d^uBTtera  were  at  Villa,  Fnnca,  and  he 


was  expected  to  attack  Verona,  but  since  tliat 
period  he  has  maintained  rather  an  unaccount- 
able state  of  inactivity.  I-iombardy  has  agreed 
to  join  Piedmont  and  Sardinia,  to  form  one  king- 
dom  under  Charles  Albert.  Venice  still  holds 
out  for  a  Republic. 

Vienna  has  been  the  subject  of  another  out- 
break, which  led  to  the  Emperor's  retiring  from 
his  capital.  On  the  \5A\  May  an  order  was 
issued  for  the  dissolution  of  part  of  the  National 
Guard  which  was  organized  for  political  ob- 
jects, and  formed  a  nucleus  for  a  physical  force 
party.  Dissatisfaction  also  prevailed  respect- 
ing the  election  law,  and  the  students  prepared 
a  petition  against  the  constitution,  which  they 
proposed  to  present  with  a  popular  demonstration 
of  force.  They  demanded  a  withdrawal  of  the 
military  ;  that  the  central  committee  of  the 
National  Guard  should  not  be  dissolved  ;  and 
that  the  election  law  should  be  declared  null 
.and  void.  They  were  joined  by  numbers  of 
the  lower  classes,  and  the  Burgher  Guard  *'  fra- 
ternized "  with  them  ;  and  tijeir  joint  demands 
were  ultimately  conceded.  On  the  eveuins;  of 
that  day  the  £mperor  and  family  privately 
quitted  the  city,  ana  retired  to  Innspruck.  This 
event  created  the  greatest  excitement  in  Vieima, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  said  to  be  unani- 
mously in  favor  of  maintaining  a  constitutional 
monarchy.  Some  young  men,  who  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion  to  proclaim  a  Repub- 
lic, were  with  dilficulty  savcJd  from  liie  fury  of 
the  people ;  and  a  dej)Utalion  was  forthwith 
dispatched  to  solicit  the  Emperor's  return,  but 
ho  declined  to  come  until  such  time  as  he  should 
be  assured  tin;  city  had  returned  to  its  former 
allegiance.  He  was  received  with  great  en- 
thusiasm at  Innspruck,  and  numerous  addresses 
from  other  parts  of  his  dominions  have  been 
presented,  praying  him  to  tniUnfor  his  capital 
from  Vienna  to  some  other  place.  The  out- 
breaks appear  to  arise  from  a  bi»dy  of  work- 
men, kept  by  the  State,  at  an  expanse  of  about 
8  or  10,000  florins  per  day.  To  develop  and 
put  in  practice  tiie  tree  ins,titutious  granted  by 
the  Emperor,  he  has  appointed  a  conatituent 
assembly  to  meet  in  Vienna,  where  he  intended 
to  open  the  proceedings  about  the  20th  June. 

Pnigue,  tlie  capital  of  iJohciiiia,  has  been  al- 
most reduced  to  ruins.     An  in^-urrocliun  broke 
out  on  the  l'2th  June  in  consequence  of  Prince 
Windischgratzrefusinjrciinion  and  ammunition 
to  the  students.     The  Princess  \v:is  killed  by  a 
shot    fired    from  a   window,   notwithstanding 
which  her  husband  went  out  to  implore  the 
preservation  of  peace  ;  but  the  mob  seized  and 
were  proceeding  to  hang  him,  when  lie  was 
rescued  by  his  troops.     Barricades  were  raised, 
crowds  of   peasants   arrived  to  assist  tUsi  \tv- 
sur^ents,  and  the  Ptvtvcc  ?c^Vix  «ov\\^  ^\^\\^^ 
withdrew  his  troops  lo  l\\e  Tvc\^\\Vy[Vs\^\v^v^v.' 
bombarded  the  c\ty,auA ^uX.  ^iioyaxv  \Vi^  \tv«>»v 

I  tion. 

I      The  cholera  \a  mctea^vw^  m  ^oaco^  • 
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Mary  Gtomt,  or,  T/ie  Trusting  Wife;  a 
tneilic  Temperance  Tale.  By  Charles 
BuRDETT,  aulhot  of  "  Axthnr  Martin,"  ic. 
Harper  4.  Bradiore.     1848. 

Mr.  Burdett,  who  hns  been  many  years 
nccted  as  a  reporter  with  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer  newap»per,  writes  with  ^reat  facility 
kdA  genenl  good  taste.  His  stones  are  quite 
/  ponnlar  with  the  class  for  whom  they  are  cJe- 
aigned,  and  they  lend  to  promote  good  habits 
and  good  feeling,  tt  is  very  credil&ble  to  their 
autlior  to  be  able  to  produce  so  many  pleasinE 
works  of  fancy  after  so  long  an  experience  of 
the  Eoul-consuming  drudgery  of  reporting. 


IRsioryc^  Eitaland,  from  the  Invaiion  i^  Julius 
CiFiar  to  Ifte  re^  of  Victoria.  By  Mrs. 
MAuraiM.    A  iww  Edition,  twriMd  and 

enlargtd,  leilh  Qveition.'i,  aiiapled  to  fichnoU 
in  Ih'  ihiiifd  Slates.  By  Eliza  Bobbins, 
author  of  '■  Amprican  Popular  Lessons,"  &c. 
New  York  :  Appleion  &  Co.     1848. 

Tills  is  probably  the  best  school  history  of 
England  llial  has  been  written.  It  i: 
ppular  Hi  home,  and  will  be  here,  wh 
Kiiglish  hlislory  is  made  a  branch  of 
pchool  education.  It  has  also  ilit' merit  of  being 
very  interesting  as  a  book  for  juvenile  readers. 


A  Pilgrimage  la  the  JMy  Land,  comprising 
Recollecli'ins,  Sketches,  and  Reflcctima,  made 
during  a  Tout  in  the  East.  By  Alphohbe 
DE  I^MAHTisE,  Member,  Bic.  New  York: 
Appleion  &.  Co.     1S48. 

Of  course  we  shall  not  haiard  onr  prophefic 
reputation  by  predicting  for  this  republication 
a  "  ready  sale."  With  many  who  have  never 
seen  it  however,  and  who  know  its  author  only 
ilirough  the  general  praises  of  him  with  which 
the  prein  '        '  -  ■    -  ■ 


for  aomelhing 
Jars  f>erbi 
trapper  jn 
|M«brmJ 
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C^tar's  Crrnimenlariet  on  the  GaUiC 
Eiigtish  Notes.  4^.  By  Rev.  J.  A.1 
New  York ;  D.  Appleton  Si.  Co.     ' 


The  nolea  to  this  edition  explain  eventhin^, 
and  almait  disprove  the  old  Eaying  that  thcnii 
"  no  royal  road  to  learning.'  The  boj  »bo, 
with  such  helps,  does  not  take  readily  M  bit 
Ijilin,  should  never  be  sent  to  coll^.  Mr. 
Spencer  is  favorably  known  as  a  cU^c  eiarn 
by  Ills  late  edition  of  the  Greek  TeduwA 


Modern  Painters.  By  A  GKAtiCA-n:  Of  Os- 
FOUD.  Part  HI.  First  Ajnetican,  froa  lb 
third  London  Edition.  Jolm  Wllcry,  IQ 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Thi»  third  part  of  the  Modern  Paiotvn  ew 
pletes  tlje  re|ffint  of  one  of  the  matt  agicatk 

and  elegant, one  of  ihe  mart  briUiant  aidftd^ 
workiof  modern  genius.  The  mleiiCiJc 
ridgeian.  full,  abounding  in  long  wonb  t»i 
long  periods,  but  elevated,  harmonious,  and  M 
of  fine  and  original  turns  of  expres-^on.  Tbi 
part  coniaiiis  the  author's  philoAophiral  T!<n 
of  art,  and  is  a  work  to  De  read  with  pr><f 
ralhcr  by  the  fcholar  and  man  of  iellcrs, "'"" 
ihe  practical  artisL  VVc  enjoy  it  not  u  i  i 
plele  or  scientific  treatise  of  lesibeiics,  but  u 
a  popular  and  eloquent  exposition  of  lJ>e  i* 
aginative  view  of  art,  not  only  in  i>s  ain  ■■ 
scope  but  in  Its  principles,  anJ  the  (JMriftiH^ 
mind  tlial  create  iL 


Engratcd  Portrait  nf  Il,m.  Jleiay  CUf  aj* 
fist  war.  Published  by  E.  Airram,* 
Broadway,  New  York. 

This  admirable  work,cieculedbrNr. 
of  this  city,  whose  exquiwle  haiidi*i« 
to  our  own  pages,  is  by  hr 
agreeable  ivpteeenlaili 
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rned   tho  following  acknowledg- 

AsHLAHD,  17th  Jane,  1848. 

; — I  have  been  requested  by  Mrs. 

that  she  has  received  yonr  note, 

trait  of  myself  which  accompanies 

xpress  her  thanks  and  oblieieitions 

regards  it  as  an  excellent  likeness. 

I  to  add  an  expression  also  of  my 
ments,  and  my  entire  concurrence 
nent  as  to  the  accuracy  and  fidelity 
lit. 

id  that  a  recent  event  may  diminish 

ration  which  yon  anticipated  from 

this  portrait;  but  at  all  events  I 

II  my  ardent  wishes  for  your  success 
ity,  in  all  respects. 

lam,  truly, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  CLAY. 
:d  Authoht, 
dway,  N.  Y. 


the  United  States  of  America,  de- 
'•  Schools.  By  Egbert  Guernsey, 
Second  edition.  New  York :  Cady 
ss.     1848. 

ts  and  dates  in  this  little  volume  are 
general  correctness,  and  though  it 
:ether  free  from  irrelevant  matter, 
tance  of  its  having  reached  a  sec- 
is  a  gratifying  evidence  of  its  fa- 
option  by  the  public. 


Congress,  biographical  and  PoHfi- 
prising  Memoirs  of  Members  of  the 
of  the  United  States,  drawn  from 
sources;  embracing  the  prominent 
their  lives,  and  their  connection  with 
utl  history  of  the  times.  By  Henry 
;LEK.  Illustrated  by  numerous  Steel 
!,  and  facsimile  Autographs.  New 
Harper  &  Brothers.     1848. 

lOr  of  this  work  has  been  long  a  re- 
le  House,  and  thus  possesses  pecu- 
Lges  for  the  publication  of  such  a 
B  book  is  well  executed  and  very 
he  incidents  in  the  lives  of  tho  gen- 
se  bioorraphies  are  given  are  proba- 
■al  reliable,  they  being  collected  and 
18  it  were,  under  their  own  eyes, 
e  portraits  are  extremely  well  done. 
I  principal  biographies  wo  notice 
Ion.  J.  R.  Ingersoll,  Washington 
/.  Winthrop,  and  Charles  Hudson. 
proposes  to  coDtinuo  the  work  by 
two  of  other  succeeding  volamea, 
•  umilBT  mumer.    The  p&troDage 


of  those  gentlemen  whose  lives  are  given,  will 
of  itself  secure  it  a  wide  circulation. 


The  Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds.  A  popular 
exposition  of  the  great  discoreries  and  theories 
(f  Modem  Astronomy,  In  a  series  of  Ten 
Lectures.  By  O.  M.  Mitchell,  A.M., 
Director  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory.  New 
York :    Baker  &  Scribner.    1 848. 

Many  of  our  readers  in  this  city,  and  in  Bos- 
ton ancl  New  Orleans,  who  attended  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell's lectures  when  he  visited  those  places,  will 
be  glad  to  see  them  presented  in  the  form  of  a 
volume.  They  are  full  of  interest  and  infor- 
mation respecting  the  most  sublime  of  all  sci- 
ences, and  will  he  found  to  abound  less  in 
conjectnre  and  rhetorical  display  than  most 
popular  works  of  a  similar  character.  The  pre- 
face, in  which  the  author  details  the  circum- 
stances which  led  him  to  prepare  them,  in 
connection  with  the  history  of  the  Cincinnati 
Observatory,  is  highly  interesting,  and  is  given 
in  that  clear  unpretending  manner  which  he- 
lonffs  to  a  true  scholar.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  an 
enthusiast  in  his  science,  as  one  must  needs  be 
who  would  devote  himself  to  its  cultivation  suc- 
cessfully—one of  the  few  in  that  department  of 
whom  our  country  has  real  reason  to  be  proud. 


A  First  Book  in  Spanish ;  or  a  Practical  /n- 
troduction  to  the  study  of  the  Spanish  Lan- 
guage :  containing  full  Instructions  in  pro- 
nunciation,  4*<^.,  4^.  By  Joseph  Salkeld, 
A.M.,  author  of  a  Compendium  of  Classical 
Antiquities.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1848. 

This  appears  to  be  a  book  well  adapted  to 
its  purpose.    The  Spanish  is  the  most  easy  of 
all  the  European  languages,  and  may  almost  be 
learned  from  book  alone.    A  knowledge  of  it  is 
becoming  every  year  more  necessary  to  an 
American  citizen.     Even  now  it  is  much  in 
use  among  the  numerous  and  highly  respectable 
class  of  returned  volunteer  officers  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  in  the  late  conflicts  in 
Mexico  ;  and  the  war  has  also  given  birth  to  a 
great  many  dispatches  and  writings  of  all  sorts, 
tor  a  ready  comprehension  of  which  a  familiari- 
ty with  the  Spanish  is  requisite.    It  is  possible 
that  a  few  years  may  sec  Spanish  representa- 
tives sitting  in  the  House  from  new  States 
sliced  out  of  Chihuahua,  Durango,  and  Q,>3kin^- 
taro ;  and  an  acquaiivtaivcQ  Yi\m  ^\«jkv»\v  tko^j 
then  become  very  necf»«»rj  \o  o>rc   \fv:^^^ 
men,  to  enable  them  lo  «v)L«\a\ii  out  iteft  vk^ 
tions  under  the  demotaVmnf^  ViA»«ti.c»  c^^ 
Mexican  ideas  oC  c\vi\VuJi^oA« 


t^lfTS  from  l:fi!if,  lilt  Afyf,  and  IlieRhi Of.  By 
J.  T,  neAQLGT.  New  auJ  Revised  Ediiioti, 
(with  a  good  porlfBit  of  the  author.)  New 
York :  Bsker  &  Soribner. 

-  We  cat)  onl]'  My  of  these  Letters,  tliat  when 
Ifcey  fii^appoare^,  we  read  Ihem  with  delight. 
ttr.  llcadley's  free  and  glowing  imagination 
Jllppears  in  uone  of  bis  writinex  to  better  eji- 
Witiige  tlian  these.  His  de^Kriplions  of  Alpine 
COencry,  and  of  the  impreBsions  of  foreign 
manners  aud  historic  sasociatiotia,  are  certainly 
teilliant  and  delightful)  and  he  has  a«  great 
power  of  holding  the  Mlenlioa,  as  nny  modern 
miter  tvitb  whc^  we  ue  aoquaioted. 


^f  Taytirr  Anecdnle  Boot,  Aruxdolfi  nf 
Znehary  Tiiyli/r,  and  Ihe  Mexican  War.  By 
i'ow  Owen,  ihe  Bee-Hunter.  Together 
with  a  brief  Life  of  General  Taylor,  and  his 
■  Lullerti.  IlluFlrated  with  Engraving*.  D. 
Appleton  St  Co.    New  York :  1B48. 

The  title  of  (Jtis  book  is  enough  to  attract 
inderd,  and  wo  can  assure  our  readers  they 
^11  find  it  richly  worth  the  purchase.  AHer 
ikey  have  re-id  the  capital  anecdotes  of  the  war, 
4f  which  there  is  a  large  assortment,  let  them 
iiypMiBtbe  Inters  of  tfaeGenenl  himaelf,  and 
feBawwr  'the  viittie  of  honesty,  and  whether  it 
would  lio  the  rmiiilry  any  intiterial  hiirm  lo 
hiivo  an  honfjil  m:in  liir  I'/esidriil '-  On]y  one 
will  do;  u  biii^le  four  years'  interrupt  ion  of 
the  liynufity  will  put 
that  it  will  gc 
lime  afterward. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  anecdotes  in 
Ihi»  hook ;  we  uke  them  nt  mndoni : — 

"  111  the  curly  part  uf  the  action  of  the  33d, 
when  the  enemy  hud  succeeded  in  turning  ilie 
left   i\ing  iif  uur  liiile  uriny,  and  secured  a. 

M-i' ■_  111.  .11.1  i^'i  iiiE-^  position  in  rear  of  our 

iiii  '  liiL'  inouritiiiii ;  when  a.  por- 
iiiii  ■  I  ■  A ■■r])owered  by  the  supe- 
rs   iL  11  .111,111-,  iMTij  forced  lo  retire  in  "hot 

Jiun.i.-,"  \\lieii,  jiiii>-i'ii,  the  fortunes  of  Ihe  day 
seeiiii'ii  exlieiiiely  prohlematical.  to  every  one 
nave  the  indomitable  and  i^elf-poiscil  old  hero, 
an  oiEcer  of  high  rank  rude  up  to  Goncral 
Taylor,  und  announced  the  temporary  suiiceis 
of  the  enemy,  and  expre^rd  his  feurs  for  lliu 


I)  of  itKelf  ulmoat  for  a  long 


isof  o 

dRou^. 
Iiamclerimic  of  the  ir 
long  as  we  have  tkirlii  mofkels,  we  can  nevt 
be   conquered !      If   ilioee    troops   who  hav 
abandoned   their  position,  ciin  be   rallied  and 
brought  into   action   again,  \  *\\V  take  three 
ihouBiiud  of  llie  enemj  ptWoneTs.     lloA  1  vW,\ 
difjmsiliim  of  (he  enemy  s  j'.irwn,!""™^ ''"l'*'l\ 
place  them  jutt  where  fhtij  "■"'  ,      ,-  v\ 

"  The  officer  To*\ime4h»4«!iieA '«>.«' ^-^^^^N 


heart,  coa.-^idcring  that  the   battle, 
appearances,  was  already  won." 

"  Durinp  the  tmUle  of  Resaca,  Ce 
rel  of  the  Fourth  Infantry  came  wh 
men  (o  Lieut  Hays,  of  ihe  same  re 
claiming, '  Lieutenant,  if  we  had  bn 
to  lead  IIS,  we  would  tame  that  pji 
same  dme  pointing  to  one  that  waa 
numbers  of  our  men.  '  You  shall  i 
you  had  no  officer  to  lead  you — I 
was  iha  reply  from  Hayes.  Tl 
forward,  stonned  the  battery,  aod  ct 


EKRATA. 

Besides  Uiose  mentioned  in  our  lact, 
iog  Hdditiooal  errors  (some  of  «-hid> 
orciuioaei)  by  the  indistinctnesa  of  l! 
mnniiBcript,  others  are  altemtioos  a 
n'ords  by  llie  author,)  occur  it)  the  ar 
"  Advenlurea  and  Conquesite  of  the  1 
Itsly  during  the  Dark  Ages,"  in  our 


Page  eiS, 


Ha!*, 


630, 


R31, 


for  Ralph  read  Rolph. 
"  Ralph  read  Bolnlt. 
"   Fuleo  read  Folko. 

"  Colentin  read  Coutan 
"  Budolphus  read  Riidn 
"  Betena  read  Bebcna, 
'  Qiannwin  read  Obnai 
"  Jerard  read  Oerharl 
"  KHiaji-rs  road  Kiil..v< 
"  Kiil^  TTmii'  ri'rid  K-iog 
"    bog  read  be  at. 

'■   lOTl  read  10(11. 
"   Traiiiic  read  Traina. 


"    Liu 


■wallur 


jrwnltung,  " 
"  Chalignie  reud  Khalil 
"-  Hei-.  Itidic  read  Hor.  I 
"  Miuiitori  read  H<ir>il« 
"  acripitrium  reail  scaf 
•■  Viu-eblaiw  read  Vaul. 
"  aufugiaiit  read  aufugii 
"  Cutentiu  read  Couunc 
"  Kstrap  read  H^trup. 
"  ClenitB  rend  GeniU. 
"  perdenit  read  [>r:t'ertt 
"   (.-yrunl  tii  dama  read 

"  letore  read  Tclare, 

"    Daiuuortes  read  Purm 

"    MatthaiTuri-readJUi 

"  priextolibiuituT    read 

buolur. 
"  eingules  read  singula 
"    Tven  read  Fyen. 
"  Noriuajiii  read  Nonoul 
"    uffidalur  read  effioilx 
"   Falcaiid  read  Pakaai 
"   Ion  read  Iotl 
W.\,  -  'liiBitWBUli.'itbiie. 
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THE  WHIGS  AND  THEIR  CANDIDATE. 


[B  Whigs  of  the  United  States  have  a 
Y  responsibility  resting  on  them  in  the 
oaching  Presidential  election.  We 
that  it  does  not  admit  of  a  reasonable 
t  that  they  can  elect  Zacii  art  Taylor 
le  Presidency  if  they  will.  It  is 
lly  clear  to  ns,  that  if  he  be  not  elected, 
1  be  because  Whigs — some  Wliigs — 
>t  possess  that  measure  of  disinterest- 
itriotism  to  rise  above  mere  party  and 
)nal,  or  sectional  views  and  considera- 
.  The  trial  of  men's  virtue  never 
8  but  when  th^  are  called  on  to 
bain  their  principles  at  some  sacrifice, 
nder  some  discouragement.  Many 
fs  are  now  in  this  category,  and  it  re- 
i  to  be  seen  how  they  will  come  out 
e  trial.  It  is  the  tendency  of  party 
lization  to  contract  the  horizon  of 
to  the  country ;  at  least,  this  is  the 
on  many  minds.  Party — the  suc- 
of  party — the  exaltation  of  party — 
QB  the  absorbing  objects  of  thought 
lesirc.  An  ideal  of  what  the  party 
t  to  be,  what  it  ought  to  have  and  en- 
ind  under  what  particular  auspices  its 
K8  and  glory  should  be  achieved, 
possession  of  the  imagination,  and 
tmes  quite  shuts  out  other  and  higher 
terations.  It  is  forgotten,  for  the 
'Hhaipartj'  is  properly  only  a  means 


to  an  end,  and  is  really  valuable — ^nay,  is 
only  justifiable — ^when  it  is  employed  as  an 
instrumentality  in  behalf  of  the  country, 
and  of  the  whole  country.  When  party 
becomes  selfish — when  it  becomes  am- 
bitious— when  it  desires  to  rule  for  the 
sake  of  ruling,  or  for  the  profit  of  ruling, 
or  because  it  wishes  to  set  up  its  own  idols 
in  the  high  places  of  political  worship,  it 
must  soon  lose  cast  and  character  in  the 
estimation  of  all  good  and  wise  men.  A 
combination  of  men  to  take  possession  of 
power  for  purposes  of  their  own,  less  com- 
prehensive and  cathohc  than  the  common 
good  of  the  whole  nation,  is  something 
very  different  from  a  great  and  patriotio 
party.  It  is  a  conspiracy,  and  not  a  politi- 
calparty. 

Those  who  have  composed  the  Whig 
party  of  this  country  have  professed  to 
unite  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
maintaining  certain  great  and  distinctive 
principles,  as  being  essential  to  the  pre- 
servation of  our  form  of  government,  andf  the 
advancement  of  the  real  interests  and  the 
true  prosperity  of  the  nation.     When  an 
election  is  at  hand,  like  that  which  is  novc 
approaching,  the  propei  c^<e&\AOTLlQx«^«r^ 
whig  to  ask  \iimsc\i  \a,  ^\ifc>Xict  \Jsv«* 
principles  are  likely  lo  'be  igtesers'^^  « 
vindicated  by  our  axxcceaa  %&  «t'5«c\.'^  ^^-^ 
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election.  If  they  will,  the  way  of  duty,  as 
well  as  of  party  obligatioo,  is  plain.  There 
may  be  many  things  not  quite  up  to  our 
cipcctationa  or  dusires.  We  may  have 
seen  many  ttiags  io  the  maDagement  of 
the  affuin  of  the  party  orgaiu£ation  not  at 
all  to  our  likiog.  The  wrong  persons  may, 
in  our  judgment,  have  taken  the  lead,  to  tho 
discomfiture  of  wiser  and  honoater  men, 
and  to  the  manifest  disadvantage  and  dis- 
credit of  the  parly.  The  candidate  may 
not  be  the  man  of  our  individual  choice  ; 
and  we  may  think  that  those  who  have 
been  chiefly  instrumental  in  presenting 
him  to  U3,  and  disappointing  us  of  our 
preferences,  have  designed  or  hoped  to 
promote  some  personal,  selfish  or  sectional 
object  or  scheme  of  their  own  by  his  ele- 
vation. We  may  even  entertain  doubts 
whether  the  candidate  we  are  to  support 
agrees  with  us  in  all  otir  notions  ahoutthe 
particular  means  to  be  used — the  particu- 
tar  measures  to  be  adopted — for  advancing 
the  common  weal.  And,  6nally,  some  of 
US  may  indulge  a  shrewd  suspicion  that 
onoo  in  office  his  allegiance  U>  country  will 
be  sufTored  in  many  things  to  outweigh  his 
sllegiaace  to  party,  But  aft«r  all,  what 
concerns  oa  to  know  U,  whether,  if  our 
eaniiidiite  shall  be  elected,  thi'  distinctive 
principles  whicli  belong  to  \ls  us  a  party 
will  be  likely  to  be  maintained,  and  the 
ftfTiirs  of  government  conducted  with  ref- 
ijiezice  to  them  as  a  general  basis  of  ad- 
ministration. If  this  is  our  faith  and 
confidence    upon  a    view   of    the    whole 


5" 


i  are  guilty  of  a  double 


desertion  if  we  bold  back  from  the  support 
luid  effort  necessary  to  the  success  of  our 
candidate;  we  desert  and  belmy  at  once 
both  our  party  and  our  country. 

Intelligent  Whigs  do  not  need  to  be  in- 
fdnned  what  their  principles  are;  but  a 
summary  statement  of  them  cannot  do  the 
best  of  us  any  harm.  The  great  doctrine 
which  gave  us  our  party  designation  was 
that  of  opposition  to  Ejceoutive  usurpa- 
tions. We  bold  it  to  he  essential  to  the 
success  of  our  free  form  of  government 
that  liic  President  should  he  iept  strictly 
within  the  limits  of  his  proper  Constitution- 
al authority.  Events  have  shown  what 
fatal  mischiefs  do  a.'o.i  wUt  follow  if  that 
Iiigh  functionary,  w'rt\\  iW  -vaa*.  ^nWtiwi'jft 
which  attaches  \a  W  o^cft,  'w  ■^etni\\,i>A.\ 
^L  overstep  the  ConsVilafeMi  ^wmiavj 


within  which  his  duties  lie-  lie  nutymake 
himself  at  once  despotic  and  irresponable. 
We  have  actually  seeir  a  President,  wrnkin 
evetythmg  except  in  the  power  of  hisoffi«. 
involve  the  country  in  wmr,  without  ntid 
against  its  own  will  and  judgment,  for  the 

Qosc  of  conquest  and  the  ocqaisitioc  of 
^  territory ;  and  all  this  in  th«  face 
of  the  CoDstitutioD,  which  expressly  con- 
fides the  power  of  declaring  war  to  Cmi- 
gress.  Thus,  for  two  j'ears  and  morf,  a 
nation,  loving  justice  and  loving  peace,  i> 
chmned  to  the  car  of  a  Preddent,  uvingi 
petty  ambition  to  figure  as  Ihu  hod  ef  >  , 
people  wise  and  powerfol.  carryit^  deaA  | 
and  desolation  to  the  heart,  and  over  tbe  i 
hearths  and  homes,  of  aa  unhappy  and  Im-  | 
becile  neighbor,  for  objects  of  icrritori*! 
plunder.  This  is  one  example  lo  illiutnk 
the  strides  which  Executive  arroganc*  tSI 
take  if  allowed  to  escape  from  the  Cniuli- 
tution,  and  to  appeal  for  the  sanctton  c^ 
his  acts  solely  to  the  will  of  an  unrcs«os- 
ing  ochlocracy.  Whigs  set  ihemselTA 
first  of  all,  at  open  war  against  any  and  il 
assumptions  and  encroach  men  Is  of  Eitn 
tive  power,  under  any  and  all  uretoacn. 
From  the  period  of  General  Jacuoa's  if- 
c«SHon  to  tne  Presidcn^I  office.  underOil 
ichinations  of  the  Democratic  pariv,  (2- 


roach  ir 


t  hiis  follow 


this  office,  with  the  full  sanction  and  sa^ 
port  of  that  party,  until  the  Bepsblk  » 
on  the  point  of  being  converted  into  lit 
very  worst  and  moslunendurableof  all  fan* 
of  tyranny — the  government  of  an  lot- 
sponsible  and  prose riptive  portv,  iW 
dominant  element  of  which  is  found  in  ill 
lowest  and  worst  classes  of  societv.  «>!» 
ing  by  the  principle  of  plunder,  andgiiiai 
a  fearful  energy  to  their  power  by  coart* 
tmting  it  in  the  hands  of  a  monocnSI  I' 
chief,  elective  by  their  suffi^igcs.  fotit  |* 
for  a  limited  time,  and  bound  and  pMp*  J 
lo  make  their  pleasure,  and  the  gnti&iH  1^ 
of  their  will  and  wantonness,  the  pnM^  |^ 
tido.  ■ 


their  will 
end  and  aim  of  his  auuiuiiaunw  -  .. 
such  a  government,  Congress  if  **''f  J^ 
but  a  convenient,  or  inconvenient,  •*'j  j^ 
medium  interposed  between  the  nsU^**  lT* 
the  ruhng  chief,  through  which  hiiJf^  /^? 
are  made  known  by  a  fannol  regBK**  i^f 
and  through  which  also  his  oeo«i*7^  f^'v. 
\i'i«ft  are  furnished.  We  ^*\hjgj  ttdmt^  , 
smOci  igi^'inrauwA.  la  this.     We  Jai^J 
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powers  under  the  Constitution,  and  the 
President  confined  t^  the  performance  of 
the  proper  executive  duties  of  his  station. 
"We  want  no  Presidential  vetoes  on  the  or- 
dinary legislation  of  Congress — a  business 
-which  the  Constitution  has  confided  ex- 
chsively  to  that  body.  We  wbh  to  see 
the  exercise  of  this  high  conservative  pow- 
er reserved  for  extraordinary  occasions,  and 
used  only  to  correct  some  manifest  and 
undoubted  error,  or  to  arrest  some  certain 
and  imminent  mischief  to  the  Constitution 
or  the  country.  We  do  not  want  to  see  it 
used  as  if  the  President  held  a  portion  of 
the  ordinary  legislative  power,  with  a  nega- 
tive on  all  legislation  which  is  practically 
absolute.  If  Congress  passes  a  law  to  do 
an  act  of  long-delayed  justice  to  some  of 
our  citizens,  as  in  the  case  of  the  law 
passed  two  years  ago  to  pay  moneys 
fkoncstly  due  from  the  Government  on  ac- 
*  count  of  French  spoliations  prior  to  1800, 
we  do  not  want  to  see  an  Executive  veto 
interposed  without  one  plausible  or  even 
decent  reason  given  for  it.  If  Congress 
chooses  to  make  appropriations  for  the 
improvement    of    rivers   and  harbors — a 

S>wer  exercised  from  tJie  foundation  of  the 
overnment — we  Avant  to  see  the  will  of 
Congress  stand  as  the  law  of  the  land,  in 
spite  of  any  private  opinion  to  the  contra- 
ry   wliich  the  President  may  happen  to 
entertain.     And  if  Congress,  in  providing 
«(  local  government  for  any  of  our  territo- 
^es,  should  insist  on  preser>ing  all  terri- 
^^orics    now   free   from    the  intrusion  of 
slavery,  (no  new  or  unused  power  in  this 
vernment,)  we  want  to  see  such  logisla- 
,n   stand  without  any  intermeddling  or 
insaying  on  the  part  of  the  President. 
short,  we  Whigs  want  to  see  the  legis- 
tiation  of  the  country  exactly  in  the  hands 
here  the  Constitution  has  placed  it.    We 
ant  that  the  country  should  come  back 
the   habit  of  looking  to  Congress,  and 
to  the  President,  for  tlie  pohcy  which 
all  prevail  amongst  us,  under  the  Icgis- 
e    authority,  on  all  (jiicstions  touching 
internal  national  affairs — touchinij  the 
ulation  of  commerce,  internal  and  com- 
improvements,  the  finances,  public 
dit,  revenue  and  taxation,  protection  to 
^^ne  industry,  war,  the  government  of 
^  territorial  possessions,  and  the  mea- 
^-«^s   proper  **  for  the  common   defence 
C0  the  general  welfare, "    This,  if  we  un- 


derstand anything  about  it,  b  a  cardinal 
principle  with  the  Whig  party.  We  want 
so  much  of  the  government  of  the  coun- 
try, out  and  out,  as  the  Constitution  has 
confided  to  Congress,  to  be  and  i-emain  in 
the  hands  of  that  body,  free  from  the  ar- 
bitrary interposition,  and  equally  free  from 
the  corrupt  blandishments,  of  the  Execu- 
tive. He  who  adopts  and  maintains  this 
great  and  distinctive  principle  is  a  Whig, 
and  all  good  Whigs  will  welcome  him  to 
their  fellowship.  It  hes  at  the  very  foun- 
dation, it  is  of  the  very  essence,  of  Whig 
faith,  that — except  in  regard  to  our  foreign 
relations  confided  to  the  President  and 
Senate,  in  regard  to  nominations  and  ap- 
pointments to  office,  in  regard  to  the  titular 
command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  in 
regard  to  other  specified  duties  properly 
appertaining  to  the  chief  executive  office 
of  the  Government — the  whole  poHcy  and 
conduct  of  our  public  affairs  have  been 
confided  by  the  Constitution  to  the  control 
and  direction  of  Congress.  Tliere  the 
effective  and  efficient  power  ought  to  re- 
side ;  there  it  ought  to  be  independently 
exercised.  Tlie  President  is  required,  from 
time  to  time,  to  communicate  information 
to  Congress  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  in 
order  that  that  body  may  act  undcrstand- 
ingly  in  its  affairs  and  interests.  Placed  as 
ho  is.  at  the  centre  and  htad  of  the  ad- 
ministrative aflfairs  of  the  Government,  in 
the  control  of  its  foreign  relations,  its  ap- 
pointing power,  and  it^  executive  authori- 
ty, he  is  required  also  to  recommend  to 
Congress  such  measures  as  he  shall  judge 
necessary  and  expedient.  Beyond  this,  how- 
ever, his  power  over  the  internal  policy  and 
the  ordinary  legislation  of  the  country  docs 
not  go.  It  is  the  express  injunction  of  the 
Constitution  that  "  all  legislative  powers 
herein  granted  shall  be  vested  in  a  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  which  shall 
consist  of  a  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives." There  is  no  third  branch — 
the  President  is  Acsted  with  no  legislative 
power.  The  veto  is  an  executive,  and  not 
a  legislative  power,  the  necessity  and  use 
of  Avhich  were,  and  are,  peifectly  well  un- 
derstood. His  formal  assent  and  iii;rnature 
to  all  laws  are  required  as  a  pro^iiv  vvoA.  q>^ 
authentication  and  s»o\(?TV\tv\rA\\viTi.  "^V^xv 
a  law  is  once  passed  ?\i\d.  -^e\\vicX<i^,\\fc  \ 
called  on  pcrsot\aA\y  \o  c^tt\  \V\wVc>  o.^^^ 
tion.     By    mistake,  "by   ONeT^\^^^>  ^1 


conside radon,  possibly  by  paeaioa,  or  by 
onrtsflcdive  sympathy,  Ihe  law  may  con- 
template some  acdoQ  manifestly  wrong 
and  inJDnOQS  to  penons  or  Ui  parties 
a£Fcclea  by  it,  or  in  violent  conflict  with 
the  plain  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 
Id  tender  regard  of  bis  conscience,  and  of 
' '  :  of  personal  dignity  and  propriety, 


a  not  thorn 


and  the  practice,  the  doctrines,  and  the 
policy  to  be  pursued^uader  the  sway  of 
"  Democracy,"  if  succc^ful  in  the  ooinac 
election.  Light  that  cnanot  b«  eadoTM 
for  its  intenseness,  and  datkneth  that  may 
be  fell,  are  not  more  oppoate. 

We  bare  dweU  at  some  length  oa  ihit 
artick  of  Whig  ^tb,  because  U  is  both 
cardinal  and  fimdamentaJ  iu  oar  creed.  It 
lies  at  the  bottom  both  of  our  (kitb  and  d 
our  hopes.  We  are  repubUcaoa,  andlUf 
doctrine  Is  the  essence  of  rvpnbbcMOiBi. 
We  do  not  want  a  monarchy  iliiyriiiJ 
under  republican  forms.  Wu  do  DOtwiri 
the  name  of  a  republic,  while  at  the  nol 
time  it  is  Cssar  that  rules.  We  belinc 
both  in  conserratism  aoid  in  progren;  mi 
we  can  bdulge  no  hope,  either  of  stafatU^ 
on  the  one  band  or  of  adi-unc«meBtontb 
other,  without  tlus  doctrine.  Our  sydea 
is  elective  and  reprceeotative,  and  Congnfl 
was  so  constituted,  in  its  two  branchea,* 
to  preser\-e  the  popular  and  repreaenuon 
principle  in  full  vigor,  and  at  the  same  lint 
^ve  the  promise  of  something  like  stahiKn 
to  the  Ooverament  and  its  policy.  Wt 
think  it  indispensable,  oa  all  accoIULt^  lU 
Congreas  sboidd  be  mualained  ia  tfan  M 
and  free  exercise  of  all  ita  coDslitoliiw 
powers :  and  without  this,  wo 
ground  of  hope  for  that  m^jdi'mtir 
policy  of  adrainistration,  and  for  thowj*" 
measures  on  which  we  rely  to  m.Jte  n* ' 
prosperous  and  happy  people.  Eirt 
have  clearly  enough  demonstrated  that  I 
the  President  is  to  override  Congre^  ^ 
be  himself  the  State — L'Elat,  e'tti  mf 
— the  will  of  the  nation  is  of  very  6uk 
account  in  the  measures  that  shall  bf  pv 
sued.  Personal  or  sectional  news  aiK  i* 
terests  will  govern  everything.  AbmO' 
tion  was  an  Elxeculive  measure,  Bud  <> 
carried  by  Executive  diclallon  and  iottig* 
against  the  better  judgment  of  Coag>** 
and  against  the  wul  of  the  nation,  ft 
war  with  Uexico  was  an  Etecadvemiai*  . 
exclusively,  about  which  Congress  «t^  If 
even  consulted.  Iliere  were  not  tirtl? 
men  in  both  houses  of  CoDgress  whoi 
have  been  brought  to  vote  for  a  nn 
lime  when  hostilities  were  actiuOy  < 
meoced  by  the  President's  order;  ^'■(T* 
for  the  people  themsclrea,  a  rote  br*^!^ 
^  il \a«,^m«  «nuld  not  have  bcoi  ohtM^VT' 
;ecutJvo  usurpation,  ii.v\i  \i\  \naa'CvftA«n^  oaft^\K.\»t.,  t^WH*.-^ ,  Vtswo,  dttfoAflN 
;Ulat.ive  suptetuiw-Y  ol  Co^^-(«««.,\'i-t«'OT«.'i.>ss.*i-i  Vtt^J«,\:,^M,r^i:«».<\* 


and  of  right  and  wrong,  it 
necessary  or  wise  to  compel  hhn  to  putliia 
name  to  such  a  law  as  if  approving  of  it. 
He  was,  therefore,  allowed  to  return  it  to 
Congress  with  his  objections — to  be  passed, 
if  Congress  would  and  could  do  it,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  in  spite  of  bis  objecUons. 
In  the  hands  ofan  honest  and  conscientious 
man,  one  disposed  to  obey  and  abide  by 
the  Constitution,  this  is  an  innocent  pow- 
er;  it  is  dangerous  only  when  it  is  clutched 
by  unprincipled  men,  or  by  the  ambitious 
instruments  of  an  unprincipled  party.  To 
use  it  as  it  has  been  used,  as  if  the  Presi- 
dent were  a  third  branch  of  the  legislative 
department  of  the  Government,  b  a  sheer 
usurpation  of  power. 

We  say,  again,  that  the  control  and  di- 
rection of  our  whole  national  policy,  so  far 
u  it  iq^y  be  a&cted  by  le^aution,  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  and 
uoL  in  ihc  luinds  of  thi;  Exucuiivc  ;  and 
Lhi-  ii  the  doctrine  of  the  Whig  party.  It 
is  in  virtue  of  this  prmcipic,  this  leading 
article  of  their  political  faith,  that  they  as- 
sumed the  name  by  which  they  are  desig- 
nated, a*  separating  them,  by  a  broad  mark 
of  distinction,  from  those  who  practise  on 
the  Tory  doctrine  and  policy  of  governing 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  one-man  or 
monarchical  power.  It  is  the  Democratic 
party,  so  calling  itself,  which  exalts  the 
Executive  above  all  other  departments  and 
powers  in  the  Oovcmmcnt,  and  supports 
and  defends  the  Pre^dcnt  of  their  choice  In 
every  pretension  and  assumption  of  power, 
however  monstrous.  The  history  of  the 
present  administration  'n  one  unbroken 
proof  of  the  truth  of  titis  assertion,  And 
■'  Democracy"  proposes  to  perpetuate  this 
sort  of  rule  and  government ;  and  perpetu- 
ated it  will  be  with  a  vengeance,  if  Gen. 
Cass  shall  be  made  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Polk.  No  two  things  could  be  more  dia- 
metricnlly  opposed  lo  each  oVYiftv,  than,  tho 
-;ardin!il  principle  ot  \,\\cNN\\n^5"'  ""'^'-">'>"' 
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of  Texas.  We  may  see,  by  this  example, 
prhat  it  is,  and  what  it  must  be,  to  have 
this  Republic  of  ouf8  conyerted  into  an 
elective  monarchy.  War,  conquest,  the 
lust  of  dominion — ^these  things  become  the 
irder  of  the  day.  The  Whig  party  are 
igainst  these  things.  We  are  for  peace 
with  all  the  world,  as  long  as  it  can  be 
maintained  without  sacrifices  to  which  no 
nation  can  submit ;  and  we  do  not  doubt 
that,  in  this  age,  perpetual  peace  may  be 
preserved  with  all  nations,  with  no  other 
effort  on  our  part,  than  to  be  strictly  honest 
uid  strictly  just  in  all  our  dealings  with 
iJiem,  to  mind  our  own  business,  and  let 
them  alone.  As  a  security  for  peace,  we 
srant  that  Congress,  and  not  the  President 
>r  anybody  else,  should  tell  the  nation 
when  it  is  necessary  we  should  go  to  war. 
We  are  against  the  eictension  of  our  terri- 
orial  limits,  and  the  adding  of  far-off 
countries  and  peoples  to  our  Union  and 
lominion.  We  do  not  desire  to  extend  the 
irea  of  slavery ;  and  we  think  the  area  of 
reedom  may  as  well  be  extended  by  al- 
3wing  our  neighbors  on  all  sides  to  estab- 
ish  and  maintain  free  and  independent 
;ovemments  for  themselves,  after  our  ex- 
mple,  as  by  annexing  them  all  to  this  Re- 
ublic.  We  should  have  quite  too  much 
3  do  if  we  should  undertake  to  embrace 
I  this  Union  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
DW  struggling  to  be  free.  The  Whig 
arty  do  not  sympathize  at  all  with  that 
nbitious  sentiment  which  prompted  Gen. 
ass,  in  his  place  as  a  Senator  in  Congress, 
»  anticipate  the  time  Avhcn  "  the  tchoie  of 
le  vast  country  around  us  will  form  one  of 
10  most  magnificent  empires  that  the  world 
la  yet  seen."  We  want  our  own  Republic 
id.  Union,  with  a  homogeneous  people,  men 
'  the  same  general  race,  blood,  education, 
m1  habits,  forming  a  consolidated  nation, 
mnd  together  in  national  interests  and 
litional  unity,  and  growing  in  wisdom  and 
moml  greatness  ns  Ave  increase  in  our 
lysical  proportions.  We  do  not  want 
Uiada,  or  Cuba,  or  the  West  Indies,  or 
acatan,  or  the  projected  republic  of 
Brra  Madre  to  be  annexed  to  the  United 
iljtes,  whether  without,  or  at  the  end  of 
body  wars.  "  Democracy,"  with  Gen. 
aas  for  its  monocrat,  is  on  the  look-out 
r  these  acquisitions.  Gen.  Cass  would 
BV8  gone  to  war  with  England  for  the  I 
^  of  Fiftf'four  Forty,  in  the  Oregon  j 


country.  Gen.  Cass  was  in  favor  of  our 
Elxecutive  war  of  conquest  and  spoliation 
against  our  imbecile  neighbor  and  sister 
republic,  and  thought  our  digestive  powers 
would  carry  us  safely  throu^,  even  if  "  we 
should  swallow  the  whole  of  Mexico"  He 
seems  to  look  upon  the  United  States  as  if 
the  country  were  some  monster  reptile, 
that  must  subsist  and  swell  its  huge,  un- 
sightly bulk,  by  gorging  itself  with  every 
living  thing,  small  and  great,  that  comes  in 
its  way.  This  is  his  idea  of  progress  and 
national  glory.  Nothing  less  than  "  the 
whole  of  the  vast  country  around  us,"  con- 
tinent and  islands  tofirether,  from  the  fro- 
zen regions  of  the  North  to  the  burning 
line,  and  God  knows  how  much  further, 
absorbed  in  this  Union,  or  hitched  to  it 
and  hanring  upon  it,  and  showing  a  mon- 
strous, disjointed  carcass  of  a  country, 
"  extended  long  and  large,  in  bulk  as  huge 
as  whom  the  fables  name" — ^nothing  less 
than  this  will  satisfy  Gen.  Cass.  And  the 
"  Democracy"  would  make  him  President, 
and,  maugre  the  Constitution,  allow  him 
the  rule  and  sway  of  the  government,  as  if 
it  had  no  department  but  his  own,  to  prose- 
cute his  schemes  of  ambition  and  aggran- 
dizement. The  Whig  party  are  opposed 
to  all  such  profane  madness.  Our  country 
was  broad  enough  for  all  useful  and  wise 
purposes,  and  for  the  duties  of  our  central 
government,  even  before  our  late  acquisi- 
tions. We  are  utterly  opposed  to  carry- 
ing this  game  any  further.  We  think  the 
fairest  fabric  of  government  ever  framed  is 
put  in  imminent  jeopardy  by  this  spirit  of 
war,  conquest,  and  forced  aggrandizement, 
so  industriously  and  zealously  taught  our 
people  in  the  school  of  modem  *  Democ- 
racv" — the  school  of  Allen,  Cass,  and 
Polk.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  these  political 
schoolmasters  that  "the  hearts  of  the 
people  must  be  prepared  for  war ;"  and  for 
what  sort  of  war,  and  Avith  what  unholy 
objects  prosecuted,  and  with  what  defiance 
of  all  right,  moral  and  constitutional,  im- 
dertaken,  let  the  war  with  Mexico  tell. 
War,  confjuest,  territorial  aggrandizement 
— this  is  the  sum  of  the  policy  of  these 
men  for  this  country.  "Democracy"  is 
now  engaged  in  earnest  efforts  to  make 
Gen.  Cass  President,  with  \\wd<i^w^^  ^- 
jects  of  war,  conc\VLCSt,  tvw\  \,^wVcvtSs\  ex- 
tension floatmg  \)eiore  V\Vb  csv^^t  nSsvo^.  ^ 
President,  if  he  can  \)e  mw^^i  «>\0i\,  >^. 
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expected  of  him  that  be  will  know  liaw  to 
cany  out  tlus  policy,  and  be  has  ahowa 
abundantly  already,  that  uo  constitutioual 
impediments  wiU  be  allowed  to  stand  in 
his  way.  He  would  not  hesitate  to  make 
war  on  his  own  rcsponsibihty,  as  Mr.  Polk 
has  done,  with  his  full  sanction  and  sup- 
port. All  the  blandishments  of  Executive 
patronage  and  power  would  be  freely 
used  by  him,  as  they  have  been  by  Mr. 
Polk,  with  bis  full  assent  and  approval, 
both  with  Congress  and  with  the  people, 
in  furtherance  of  whatever  schemes  or  en- 
terprises he  might  see  fit  to  undertake. 
We  who  are  Whigs  look  with  equal  diseuat 
and  horror  on  such  doctrines  and  practices. 
Opposed  to  war,  conquest,  and  territoiial 
extension,  and  aeeiog  how  every  kind  of 
dishonest,  wanton,  and  dangerous  policy 
and  practice  is  made  to  hang  on  the  Execu- 
tire  will,  is  promoted  by  Ei:ecuti^e  usurpa- 
tions, or  by  the  corrupt  and  wicked  appli- 
ances of  Executive  power,  we  are  more 
and  more  confirmed  and  earnest  in  out 
advocacy  and  miuntenance  of  the  great 
fundamental  principle  of  our  political  faith, 
which  insists  that  the  President  must  be 
reduced  from  the  monsiroua  growth  to 
which  be  has  attained  under  "  Democratic" 
dominaocy,  back  again  to  the  V'gitir 
proportions  assignetl  him  by  the  Cons 
tion.  We  wantaCoustitulionalEicoulivo, 
not  a  mouocrat,  at  the  head  of  this  gov- 
ernment. We  want  on  honest  and  a  modest 
man  to  fill  the  Executive  office,  one  who 
shall  feel  that  the  wdgbt  of  his  proper 
constitutional  duties  is  quite  enough  for 
him  to  bear,  without  seeking  to  take  upon 
his  shoulders  the  added  burthen  of  all 
other  powers  of  government,  legitimate  or 
illegitimate. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  such  important  mat- 
ters as  annexation,  war,  and  conquest,  tliat 
the  President  bas  been  known  to  take  an 
improper  lead,  and  carry  measures  with  a 
high  hand.  In  the  course  and  prosi^cution 
of  the  recent  war,  nothing  in  the  way  of 
exercising  unaccorded  powers  was  too  bold 
or  fiagrant  for  Mr.  Polk  to  attempt.  He 
assumed,  and  exercised,  the  right  of  estab- 
hshing  civil  government  over  provinces 
and  peoples  conquered  by  the  American 

U.S.    And  he  established,  by  his  porsonal 


mUitary  chest.  In  al\  tlu»,  G«D.  Cmiwu 
a  privy  counsellor,  and  ft  priocip*!  ftdiiw 
and  supporter  of  the-'Pr«udeat.  aod  not 
stands,  as  far  as  be  and  his  bieods  hart 
the  ability,  as  (lie  lawful  Bucc«s9or  and  in- 
heritor of  the  powers  of  tlw  PrwtdMlM 
office  as  wielded  by  l£r.  Polk.  Ottte 
prerogatives  belonging  to  this  gffiet^  «&(■ 
once  war  has  been  be^un,  we  bftve  Go. 
Cass's  opinion  very  explicitly  propounied 
in  the  Senate  chamber.  "  Ctrngrtu,"  1» 
declared,  "  could  nalher  gict  hin  [fid 
PresidentJ  Ihe  poicgr  to  earrg  on  lit  Mi 
NOR  oohTKOL  TBAT  vAR."  Uia  "  Deiiw- 
cratic"  creed  teaches  that  Coagrea*  is  no- 
thing,  or  next  to  nothing,  in  the  gortn- 
ment,  and  the  Presideot  is  everythiiig. 

Nor  is  this  a  new  or  accidoDtal  doeUW 
with  him.  It  is  the  faith  in  wtuch  ho  )m 
lived  from  Gen.  Jackson's  day  to  tlw.  & 
was  the  doctrine  of  that  stern.  Mlf-wilkl 
and  wrong-beaded  old  loan,  that  the  Ptcb 
dent  is  to  support  the  Comtiiutim  "it 
HE  cvuEnsTANM  rr.  and  not  om  il  ia  a»i^ 
ttvod  by  olhen."  His  doctrine  ww,  lU 
"the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Con* 
though  formally  pronouticed  id  a  ji  '' 
ns£0,  "  oughl  not  to  ^MfUrol  l&«  i 
cwrAoritie*  af  thit  gootmmemt."  "  m 
opinion  of  the  Judges  hits  no  more  oh/AioIJ 
over  Congress  than  the  opinion  of  Cof^ 
has  ai-er  ike  Jadjjts,  atui,  on  that  paiai.  iB 

And  this  was  not  a  mere  thewM^ 
opinion  of  the  "old  Roman-"  Headau 
upon  it  officially.  In  1 832,  he  bued  tat  f% 
it  a  veto  of  an  important  Uw  pacxak  J^ 
Congress,  and  which  had  prenoaslyMl ^ 
the  judicial  sanction  of  the  BuprenwCttf  1^ 
us  to  its  constilutianality.  Aad  ^^i%, 
more  than  this.  He  rtfated  la  nurfilj^^ 
law  into  ereculion,  as  it  had  krafK,. 
nounced  by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  ik<*/Vj^^ 
of  the  misMonaries,  Butler  and  ^"^j^^^'i 
who,  for  the  exercise  of  their  bd/o***  U^ 
Georgia,  had  been  sentenced  Ift  iaf"*  ' 
meut  in  the  penitentiary  of  th»(  Siw' 
hard  labor  for  a  term  of  yc»n,  w^f 
unconstitutional  law ;  and  be  Itfi 
nocent  victims  to  their  fate.  I"'*'U5b  --^ 
erly  fell  to  the  part  of  Gen.  CmiJJ  V«, 
Secretary  of  War,  to  convev  w  ''^MI^'  ^ 
terested  in  the  matter  the  linel  (H"*^ 
tina  of  the  President.     This  bf  iH^ 


authority,  ft  regular  B'jstcm  d  WiTiatovi  ^ .._._..   _ 

revenue  iu  aU  placesi  W\4  Maifn  Ta&\JOT^  \Vs.\e,t  ia.^sA.'S.sw .  W,  1831,  ■"^'V  , 

subjection,  for  ihe  mde^aictiX.  ms*  ol  V'fiX'C&^'SJwii^wsJiv&^aiNtira"**".'"' 
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was  placed  expressly  on  his  own  opinion  of 
the  validity  of  the  statute  of  Georgia,  in 
opposition  to  the  judicial  opinion  and  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court. 

The  "  Democratic"  doctrine  of  the  su- 
premacy of  the  Executive  over  the  law, 
and  over  all  other  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment, has  heen  illustrated  in  other  cases, 
and  has  been  too  uniformly  held  and  acted 
on  in  the  last  twenty  years  to  allow  us  to 
regard  it  as  in  any  way  casual  or  acciden- 
tal.    The  country  lias  not  forgotten  when 
Gen.  Jackson  **  took  the  responsibility"  of 
removing  the  public  moneys  in  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States  from  the  custody  of 
the  law  to  his  own  personal  keeping,  or  a 
keeping  under  his  personal  orders.     He 
challenged  to  himself  the  ri^ht  to  seiase 
and  control  the  money  in   the  treasury, 
where  the  law  had  placed  it,  on  the  ground 
that  **  the  custody  of  Ike  public  property** 
was  "as  appropriate  function  of  tue 
Executive  department  tn  this  and  all  other 
governments"   "  Congress"  he  said,  "can- 
noi,  therefore^  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  department  the  custody  of  the 
public  property  or  money,  without  an  as- 
sumption of  Executive  power ,  and  a  subver- 
sion of  the  first  principles  of  the  Coristitu- 
iian"     And  it  is  ])rL'cisely  on  this  wild  and 
lawless  doctrine  of  Executive  powers  held, 
not  under  the  Constitution,  but  as  "an 
APPRO PRiATE  function  of  the  Executive 
Apartment  in  this  and  all  other  gocern- 
s"  that  Mr.  Polk  has  acted,  and  justi- 
his  action,  in  setting  up  governments 
exercising  the  sovereign  right  of  taxa- 
n  in  countries  conquered  by  our  arras. 
d  this  is  "  Democratic"  doctrine.     The 
Democratic"    Convention   at   Baltimore 
red,  the  other  day,  *'  that  the  confi- 
Wce  of  the  Democracy  of  the  Union  in 
e  principles,"itc.,  of  Mr.  Polk,had  "been 
\4illy  justified  by  the  strictness  of  his  ad- 
"mce  to  sound   Democratic  doctrines." 
Gen.  Cass,  the  nominee  of  the  party 
^"C- he  succession  to  this  high  office,  to 
h  such  * 'appropriate  functions"  belong, 
nd  and  above  the  Constitution,  an- 
ces  that  he  had  carefully  read  the 
utions  of  tlio   Convention,  and  gave 
his  cordial  approval, 
is  the  first  article  in  the  Whig  creed 
the  President  is  not  to  exercise  power 
^in  appropriate  function"  of  his  office, 
^  the  ConsUtution  does  not  give  him,  \ 


No  power  is  "an  appropriate  function"  of 
his  office  but  such  as  the  Constitution 
makes  appropriate.  We  think  and  believe, 
if  the  President  shall  be  confined  strictly 
to  his  constitutional  powers  and  duties, 
that  we  shall  have  no  executive  wars,  no 
wars  of  conquest,  no  gratified  lust  after 
foreign  possessions  and  territories,  no  an- 
nexation, no  burthensome  debts  and  grind- 
ing taxation,  no  intermeddling  or  corrupt 
tampering  with  Congress,  and  no  vetoes  of 
acts  of  ordinary  legislation.  Congress 
will  be  left  to  its  own  independent  action, 
and  the  Supreme  Court  to  its  integrity. 
With  all  this,  however,  "  Democracy  is  at 
odds  and  enmity. 

It  belongs  to  the  political  faith  of  the 
Whig  party,  as  a  principle  in  their  creed, 
that  the  powers  given  to  the  Government 
of  the  Union  should  be  faithfully  used  for 
the  advancement  of  the  common  good 
and  the  common  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
We  hold  that  the  power  to  lay  duties  and 
raise  revenue,  and  the  power  over  com- 
merce, should  be  skilfully  and  beneficially 
employed.  The  employment  of  these 
powers  belongs  exclusively  to  Congress. 
So  docs  the  power  over  the  territories  and 
other  property,  and  over  the  money  of  the 
United  States.  We  think  that  the  finan- 
cial plans  and  fiscal  system  of  the  Govern- 
ment should  be  arranifcd  and  established 
by  Congress,  with  proper  reference  to  the 
interests  and  business  affiiirs  of  the  people, 
as  well  as  to  the  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. We  think  the  revenue  system 
should  be  adjusted  with  some  proper  ref- 
erence and  regard  to  the  industry  and 
hibor  of  the  country  of  every  kind,  as  af- 
fected by  foreign  importations  and  the 
state  of  trade.  We  think  that  navigation 
should  be  protected  along  with  commerce, 
and  commercial  facilities  increased  on  the 
sea-board,  around  the  great  lakes,  and 
along  the  courses  of  the  great  rivers,  by 
judicious  expenditures  of  the  public  money 
for  works  of  necessary  improvement. 
These  are  measures  of  national  benefit  and 
advantage  which  the  Whig  party  are  glad 
to  contemplate,  and  which  they  will  feel  it 
their  duty  to  urge  on  the  attention  of  the 
proper  department  of  the  Government, 
whenever  the  "  Democracy,"  \n\VVv\\a  ^'&- 
tilcnt  doctrines,  b\vi\\\  \os<b  \\&\\<A^  cira.  >2qs 
power  of  that  dcparlmeuX.. 

But,  of  course,  it  \a  to  Cotvgcvias,  wA 
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to  him,  however  favorably  or  strongly  in- 
clined towards  these  measures,  for  any 
influence  in  their  behalf  other  than  that 
which  the  Constitution  contemplates  and 
prescribes ;  least  of  all  do  we  expect  him 
to  undertake  to  force  them  on  an  unwilling 
Congress,  by  threats  of  displeasure  or 
promises  of  favor  or  reward.  As  Whigs 
we  shall  be  satisfied,  and  we  are  bound  by- 
our  principles  to  be  satisfied,  first  with  his 
recommendation  of  them,  if  such  shall  be 
his  opinion,  and  next  with  his  allowing 
Congress  to  do  its  own  work  in  relation  to 
these  subjects,  without  the  interposition  of 
his  veto  on  the  results  of  their  labors. 

We  think  it  must,  by  this  time,  be  ap- 
parent to  the  reader  who  has  followed  us 
thus  far,  what,  in  our  estimation,  are  the 
distinctive  principles  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  also  what  sort  of  principles  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency  ought  to  hold  in 
order  to  be  acceptable,  as  such,  to  the 
Whig  party.  As  we  have  said,  we  arc  a 
conservative  party,  as  well  as  a  party  of 
progress.  We  want  a  President  who 
knows  his  place  when  he  is  in  it,  who  will 
take  the  Constitution  for  his  guide  and 
counsellor,  and  who  will  be  content  with 
the  limited  authority  it  clothes  him  with. 
We  want  a  President  who  will  leave  it  to 
Congress,  under  such  official  recommenda- 
tion as  he  shall  deem  it  necessary  or  expe- 
dient to  give,  to  shape  the  policy  of  the 
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that  fl  Whig  Convention  had  really  falleo 
into  so  strange  a  mistalcc. 

It  ia  undoubtedly  true  that  Gen,  Taylor, 
up  to  tlie  time  of  his  nomination  by  the 
Philndclphia  Convention,  had  not,  by  any 
prominent  act  or  action,  on  his  part,  iden- 
tified himself  with  any  party  combination 
whatovcr.     He  had  been  nearly  all  his  life 
a  soldier,  living  in  camps,  and  serving  his 
country  in  the  field.     For  many  years  ho 
had  been  stationed  on  scnice  upon  our 
remote  Western  frontier,  or  in  the  Indian 
countries.     He  had  been  in   no  mnnnor 
mixed  up  with  politics  or  political  parties. 
He  liiid  not,  however,  been  uiiobsen'n.nt  of 
civil  affairs  ;  he  wei£  not  unacquainted  vith 
the  civil  history  of  his  country,  or  with 
i-     GurrcDt  events,  or  witli  the  cliaraclcr  and 
'     objects  of  contending  parties.     He  was  a 
:     reading  man,  a  reflecting  man,  and  a  man 
of  close  observation.     IIo  had  been  in  no 
>     condition  to  take  any  active  part  in  public 
affairs,   beyond    what   appertained  to  his 
!     profession  of  arms.     But  he  was  not  with- 
out Ills  opinions  on  politics  and  parties.  In 
^    S    letter  dated   August  3d,    1847,   after 
stAting  that  he  was,  what  he  had  been  rcp- 
jesented  to  be,  "  a  Whig  in  principle,"  he 
flays  :  "  At  the  last  Prpsidcntial  canvass  it 
■was  well  known  tu  all  with  whom  I  mixed, 
Whig3  and  Democrats — for  I  had  no  con- 
cealment in  the  matter — that  I  was  dc- 
^dedly  in  favor  of  Mr.  Clay's  election,  and 
J  would  now  piefer  seeing  him  in   that 
^ifBce  to  any  individual  in  the  Union," 
It  cannot  snrprisc  any  reflecting  person 
^^hat  General  Tayli>r,  in  camp  in  the  face 
^^j<  the  public  enemy,  wUen  first  approach- 
^m^  on    the   subject  of    the  Presidency, 
^^uuld  have  replied  to  all  suggestions  and 
^^^licitations  rather  after  the  manner  uf  an 
^M^   sohlier  than  a  hackneyed  politician. 
^jfco   very  first  letter,  so  far  ns   we  can 
5r*<l^ever  written  by  him  in  reference  to 
taxs    subject,  and  which  was  in  answer  to  a 
C*K>a  znunication   addressed    to   him    from 
faf  «=>,  was  dated  at  Matanioras,  July  21st, 
9-4  CS  ;  and  in  it  lie  holds  this  language : — 

*"  K.    feci  very  grateful  to  you,  sir,  and  lo  my 
^*>"».'V-citiien9  who  wiili  yon   liavo  exprcssea 

*  'V'^ry  flattering  desire  to  place  my  name  in 
•***«T«tion  for  tlic  PresiJcncy ;  but  it  becomes 

•  ^S  JicerclyanJfrankly  toaclinowledne  toyou 
-  fvrlhatoflicQ  1  have  no  aspiraiiun  ivliat- 
r'~        Althonifli  no  piJitieian,  having  always 

^■*      XB/relf  aloof  from  iha  clamors  of  party 


politics,  I  am  a  Whig,  and  fhaU  frrr  be  de- 
voltd  in  indiridual  opinion  lo  the  ^nerj\ki  <f 
tkatparli/.  Even  if  the  fiubjertwiuch  you  have 
in  your  letter  opened  to  me  were  acceptable  at 
any  time,  I  have  not  the  leisure  to  attend  to  it 
now ',  the  vifroroua  prosecution  of  die  war  with 
Mexico,  BO  important  to  the  intereots  of  my 
cnuDtry,  demnndd  every  moment  of  my  present 
time,  and  it  is  my  ereat  det'ire  to  brin^  it  to  a 
speedy  and  honorable  term  iiAtion." 

He  continued  to  be  plied  with  commu- 
nications on  this  subject,  and  he  continued 
to  answer,  when  he  thought  himself  com- 
pelled to  answer  at  all,  after  the  same 
manner.  After  the  letter  just  quoted,  we 
hare  seen  notJiing  from  him  en  the  subject 
of  a  date  earlier  than  the  26th  of  April, 
1847,  written  from  his  camp,  near  Monte- 
rey. This  letter  was  in  reply  to  one 
which  had  proposed  to  tender  him  a  nom- 
ination by  the  "  Native  American  Conven- 
tion," and  in  it  he  said  : — 

"  Even  if  an  aspirant  for  the  PrCHidential 
ofhcc,  (which  is  not  the  catie,)  I  could  not, 
wliile  the  coantry  is  involved  in  war,  and  while 
my  duty  calls  me  to  take  part  against  tlie 
enemy,  acknowlcilgc  aziy  ambition  heyonit  that 
of  bewtowing  all  my  best  exertions  towards 


It  is  worth  observing  that,  in  all  his  cor- 
respondence touching  this  matter,  s"  long 
ns  tie  was  actually  in  the  field  and  engaged 
in  military  operations,  so  far  from  munifest- 
ing  any  eagerness  for  such  a  movement,  he 
was  constantly  disposed  to  discourage  the 
use  of  his  name  for  President,  ami  tymrittl- 
ly  by  any  party,  lest  the  efleet  might  be  to 
lessen,  in  some  ijuartcrs,  public  confidence 
in  him  as  a  military  commnnder,  and  so 
result  in  injury  to  the  public  service  in 
which  ho  was  engaged,  "  I  regret,"  said 
he,  in  June,  1847,  "  the  subject  has  been 
agitated  at  this  early  day,  and  that  it  had 
not  been  deferred  until  the  close  of  this 
war,  or  until  the  end  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  especially  if  I  am  to  bit  mixed 
up  with  it,  as  it  is  possible  it  may  lead  to 
the  injury  of  the  public  service  in  this 
quarter  by  my  operations  being  embar- 
rassed," i^c.  In  another  letter  he  said ; 
"  My  own  personal  vii;v»*  ^o'cv  (^tsi^wvi*  'A. 
public  policy  about  vj\i\c\\V\s  <,i^\Ti\(itv?.\mS 
been  nsked]  were  \»eU«v  \«A\\\\il\6-  i^'W  * 
end  of  the  war,  \¥^eTV  ■na'j  \isK^\i!tti*i»a  « 
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militarj  chief  serving  in  the  field  against 
the  common  enemy  shall  no  longer  be 
compromised  by  their  expression  or  dis- 
cussion in  any  mutter."  In  another  letter 
still,  he  held  this  language  : — "  If  I  have 
been  named  by  others,  and  considered  a 
candidate  for  the  Presidency,  it  has  been 
by  no  agency  of  mine  in  the  matter;  and 
if  the  good  people  think  my  services  im- 
portant in  that  station  and  elect  me,  I  ivill 
feel  bound  to  serve  them ;  and  all  the 
pledges  and  explanations  I  can  enter  into 
and  make,  as  regards  this  or  that  policy,  is 
that  I  will  do  so  honestly  and  faithfully 
to  the  best  of  my  abilities,  strictly  in  com- 
pliance with  the  Constitution.  Should  1 
ever  occupy  the  White  House,  it  must  be 
by  the  spontaneous  move  of  the  people, 
and  by  no  act  of  rame,  so  that  I  could  go 
into  the  ofSce  untrammelled,  and  be  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  nation  and  not  of 
a  party." 

Al!  who  remember  the  correspondence 
between  the  Department  of  War  and 
General  Taylor — the  want  of  support  of 
which  he  had  constantly  to  complaia,  and 
the  manifest  jealousy  of  the  administration 
towards  him  on  »coaiit  of  hia  aaacasseG — 
will  be  at  no  loss  to  nnderetand  what  the 

Hffitation  t>f  the  subject  of  tlii'  Presidency 
by  ihe  use  of  his  name,  and  cupeciiilly  by 
any  parly,  ao  long  as  he  had  such  high  du- 
ties in  the  field  to  perform,  and  for  the 
eOicient  performance  of  which  it  was  so 
necessary  tliat  he  should  have,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  full  confidence  both  of  the 
country  and  of  the  administration.  It  was 
not  for  him,  voluntarily,  or  hy  any  act 
whatever  of  his  own,  to  place  himself 
openly  before  the  country  in  an  attitude  of 
political  hostility  to  the  President  nnd  his 
administration,  under  whose  orders  hew:is 
operating  in  the  field  againtit  the  public 
enemy.  If  the  people  in  any  quarter 
should  spontaneously  move  in  the  matter, 
he  could  not  help  it.  He  would  do 
nothing  to  encourage  any  njovcment  of  the 
sort  whatever,  and  aa  for  political  parties, 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  administration, 
ho  would  not,  whatever  might  be  his  pri- 
vate opinions,  take  such  a  time  to  identify 
iiimself  with  any  oS  l.\vem.  A.t  liome,  and 
in  cMl  life,  l\e  couVd  say,  "\  OTfl»N'i\iv%,\ 
.  shall  ever  \ie  devoVei,  w  'vciSttA'M^^ 
m,  to  the  pmc\^\ea  ol  xVai  ■^ort.'j  "V 


but  here  I  am  a  soldier,  serving  my  cono- 
try  and  my  whole  country  ;  and  heff.  ii  ; 
the  face  of  the  public  cacray,  nnder  till  ' 
orders  of  my  constitutionK]  Cummaadw  | 
in-Chief,  I  am  on  American — 1  ban  N 
party.  My  Ume,  ray  talents,  my  enarM  , 
shall  all  be  devoted  to  thb  s«r\M«  wt , 
thus  employed,  and  do  part  i>f  cilbar  «fl 
I  give  towards  making  myself  a  pirty  M  ; 
any  movement — <?«peciaJ!y  by  ^ny  p^ 
cal  combination — for  my  elevation  to  tk 
Presidential  office. 

It  is  aldo  true,  undoubtedly,  (uode  fna 
the  conslderstioD  ju&t   statM,   that  G« 
Taylor   was  then,   and  bas  beea  aU  lb 
while,  averse  to  hia  being  looked  upon  W 
his  countrymen  as  a  m^e  party  laam.    Vt 
claimed  to  bo  something  more  and  b«ltr 
than  this,  and  in  gi^ng  voice  to  this  fctt- 
ing,  he  has  sometimes  utter^  stmng  a- 
pressions,  which  need   to  be  tak^  in  eu^ 
nection  with  the  character  and  pmrcssiad 
occupations  of  ihe  man,  in  order  to  H  - 
rightly  understood.      As  a  soldier,  od  A  I 
exposed  and  responsible  po»t  of  dntr.  '$  I 
seemed  to  him  proper  that  he  'houlJ  It  I 
an  American,  and   nothing  else.    Ail  J 
patriot,  and  one  who,  though  "•  ^'Wfl 
and  devoted  in  individual  opintcm  ic  B  r 

himself  aloof  from  the  clamors  "^P"'!* 
politics,"  he  would  have  been  gIa(I,itHa|! 
a  thing  were  possible,  that  once  mofeasl  ' 
the  case  of  Washington,  not  to  mMd^JA 
that  of  Monroe,  a  President  of  these  ViHiTrk 
States  might  bo  elected  by  tbecm^jS 
voice  of  the  people,  and  without  tNtf  J/rJ** 
vision  into  rancorous  and  hosiilepa*/^  ' 
At  any  rate,  he  seemed  resolved  frun*/***: 
first,  so  far  as  he  was  concemwL  •* '  1^ '^ 
give  encouragement  to  any  mer*  f*?*  1?^ 

fiinization  to  make  him  tlieir  an^^  L  '' 
he  manner  In  which  he  constaalljr^  1^^ 
the  repeated  advances  of  ihe  "'^l^^ 
American"  party,  is  very signifirtM.  "IL**^ 
his  language  was  consistent  tow*^E,  ' 
parties.  He  did  not  desire  to  l»  ■^K^'J 
party  candidate,  or  elected  tobeli*^^P|~^ 
nent  of  any  mere  party  doctrines.  Bj^^^^^ 
ed  at  all,  he  wished  to  be  left  *'^^K?f 
and  ho  resolved  he  would  be.  to  t^^^ESl 
the  ConslJtulion,  and  to  the  higkB^^JTr* 
.  <S  tnw  c-aiamon  country,  and  «*  'jJBL.   i 
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1  Tvith  his  own,  and  squared,  at  the 
time,  both  with  the  Constitution  and 
gh  interests  of  the  country,  of  course 
luld  have  no  difficulty  about  them,  or 
his  **  rules  of  action ;''  and  this,  as 
all  see  directly,  is  exactly  the  state 
igs,  and  exactly  his  position  in  re- 
to  the  principles  of  the  Whig  party. 
Taylor  thought  it  more  becoming  the 
lignity  of  such  a  position  as  that  of 
lent  of  the  United  States,  or  that  of 
lidnte  for  the  Presidency,  to  declare 
"the  Constitution,  in  a  strict  and 
t  interpretation,  and  in  the  spirit  and 
in  which  it  was  acted  upon  by  the 
r  Presidents,  would  be  his  chief 
"  in  that  high  office,  rather  than 
se  to  do  the  will  and  bidding  of  any 
.  And  he  thought  also,  no  doubt — 
e  adhered  for  a  long  time,  with  char- 
stic  and  honest  pertinacity,  to  this 
ad  this  hope — that  a  President,  though 
1  to  entertain  sentiments  consonant 
»se  of  a  particular  party,  and  there- 
supported  as  the  nominee  of  that 
,  would  be  all  the  more  fortunate  and 
r,  and  all  the  more  likely  to  be  useful 
}  country,  if  receiving  at  the  same 
a   popular  support,   irrespective  of 

Tliey  were  strictly  popular  move- 
;,  or  so  they  seemed  to  him,  which 
►resented  his  name  for  President,  and 
;  in  response  to  such  movements  that 
sent  to  the  use  of  his  name  was  first 

Having  consented  to  occupy  that 
>n,  it  was  not  for  him  to  withdraw 
it,  though  others  might  withdraw 
■  they  chose.  It  was  not  inconsistent 
that  position  that  he  should  receive 
ccept  the  nomination  of  a  party,  at 
af  the  Whig  party,  with  whose  prin- 
his  own  were  in  accordance ;  but 
.t  was  necessary  tliis  should  be  done 
ut  exacting  from  him  any  mere  party 
es. 

ih,  according  to  our  understanding  of 
Atter,  was  the  position  of  Gen.  Tay- 
iwn  to  the  time  of  the  holdins:  of  the 
lelphia  Convention.  lie  was  already 
)  the  people,  in  some  quarters,  as  a 
BX  candidate  irrespective  of  party, 
[uestion  now  was,  whether  he  should 
ide  the  candidate  of  the  Whig  party. 
Iiis  he  was  willing  to  assent ;  two 
^  however,  being  expressly  under- 
.    One  was,  that  he  could  not  him- 1 


self  withdraw  his  own  name  as  a  popular 
candidate,  in  order  to  stand  in  the  list  of 
candidates  before  the  Convention  ;  but  he 
agreed  that  those  friends  of  his  who  came 
into  this  Convention  with  his  name,  did,  by 
that  act,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned^ 
pledge  themselves,  and  were  bound,  to 
sustain  the  nominee  of  the  Convention, 
whoever  he  might  be.  Considering  the 
attitude  in  which  these  friends  stood  to- 
wards him,  this  was  virtually  a  withdrawal 
of  his  name  wholly  from  the  canvass,  in  tl^e 
event  of  some  otner  person  receiving  the 
nomination  of  the  Convention.  The  other 
thing  to  be  understood  in  his  behalf  was, 
that  in  no  event  should  any  pledges  be 
exacted  of  him  as  the  candidate  of  the 
Whig  party,  beyond  what  might  be  implied 
in  the  sentiments  already  freely  expressed 
by  him. 

The  question  presents  itself,  whether  the 
Convention  had  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
pohtical  sentiments  of  Gen.  Taylor,  to  jus- 
tify them,  as  Whigs,  in  putting  him  in 
nomination,  in  the  face  of  his  declaration, 
that  he  would  give  them  no  pledges  be- 
yond the  general  avowal  of  his  sentiments 
already  before  the  public.  What  then 
was  known  of  his  political  opinions  at  the 
sitting  of  the  Convention?  We  venture 
to  sav,  as  much  was  known  as  could  be 
known  of  the  opinions  of  any  man  not  ac- 
tually brought  up  in  the  din  and  strife  of 
party  politics.  He  had  already  in  repeat- 
ed instances  declared  that  he  was  a  Whig, 
though  he  took  care  uniformly  to  quaUty 
the  declaration  with  the  remark,  that  he 
was  not  an  ultra  Whig.  Still  he  was  a 
Whig,  and  "  should  ever  be  devoted,  in  in- 
dividual opinion,  to  the  principles  of  that 
party.** 

But  he  did  not  rest  finally  in  this  gene- 
ral declaration.     After  the  war  was  virtu- 
ally over,  and  he  was  withdrawn  from  the 
field,  he  put  forth  a  more  explicit  and  full 
declaration  of  his  opinions.     And  we  pro- 
pose  now  to    place   that  document    on 
record,  at  length,  in  this  journal,  received 
as  it  was — in  our  judgment  properly  re- 
ceived— as  satisfactory  to  the  Convention 
which  nominated  Gen.  Taylor  to  the  Pres- 
idency, and  worthy  to  be  received  every- 
where, by  all  true  Whigs,  as  an.  e^-^os^NAofOL 
of  his  principles,  YugYAy  cxe^\^a^c^fe  \.o  Vvsel, 
and  wholly   satasiactory   \.o  \>aftisi.    ^^ 
letter  alluded  to  loYLo^ii»  «sA  >i3sife  ^ 


Whig  ID  the  land  may  etudy  it  with  profit 
and  advantage : — 

Baton  Roitof.,  April  93,  1848. 
Dear  Sm : — My  opinions  have  rocontly 
been  ho  often  misconceived  and  miarepreacn- 
ted,  that  I  decTO  it  due  to  myself,  if  not  to  my 
friends,  to  make  a  brief  exposition  of  them 
upon  the  topics  to  which  you  have  called  my 

I  have  consented  to  the  use  of  my  name  as 
a  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  I  have  frankly 
avowed  my  own  distmst  of  my  fitness  for  that 
high  station ;  but  having,  at  ine  solicitation  of 
many  of  my  cotintrymen,  taken  my  position  as 
a  candidate,  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  surrender 


gladly  do  so.  I  have  no  private  purposes  to 
accomplish,  no  party  projects  to  build  op,  no 
enemies  to  punish — nothing  to  serve  but  my 
country. 

I  have  been  very  often  addressed  hy  letter, 
and  my  opinions  Imve  been  asked  upon  almost 
every  question  that  mi^ht  occur  to  the  writers 
as  affecting  the  interests  of  tlieir  country  or 
their  party.  I  have  not  always  responded  to 
these  inquiries,  for  various  reasons. 

I  confess,  whilst  /  ham  great  cardinal  prin- 
ciples which  mill  regulate  mi/  polilical  bfe,  I 
am  not  auffictently  (amiliar  with  all  the  minote 
detail!  of  po&tical  lesialation  to  give  aolamn 
pledgm  to  exert  my  inSnence,  if  I  were  Presi- 
deiil,  lo  carry  ovit  this  or  defeat  lliat  measure. 
I  have  no  concealmenl.  I  hold  no  opinion 
wliicli  T  would  not  readily  proclaim  to  my  as- 
Bembied  countrymen  ;  but  crude  impretuiions 
upon  matters  of  policy,  wliich  may  be  right 
to-day  and  wrong  to-morrow,  are,  perhaps,  not 
iJie  best  test  of  fitness  for  office.  One  who 
cannot  be  trusted  without  pledges  cannot  be 
confided  in  merely  on  account  of  ihem. 

I  will  proceed,  however,  now  to  respond  to 
your  iniuiriea. 

First.  1  reiterate  what  I  have  often  said— 1 
am  a  Whig,  but  not  an  ultra  Whig.  If  elected 
I  woiilil  not  be  the  mere  President  of  a  partv. 
i  would  endeavor  to  act  independent  of  parly 
domination.  I  should  feel  bound  to  adntinifiter 
the  government  unlrammelled  hv  party  schemes. 

Second.  Tlie  veto  power.  'I'he  power  given 
by  ihe  Constitution  to  the  executive  to  interpose 
his  veto,  is  a  high  conservative  power;  but  in 
my  opinion  should  never  be  exercised  except  in 
ciisc^i  of  clear  violation  of  the  Constitution,  or 
ma  III  list  haste  and  want  of  conaideralion  hy 
(.■oiigress.  Indeed,  I  have  [Ihoughl  ikal,  fur 
many  t/enrs  past,  ihe  kmnen  trpinioni  and  mslies 
of  Ihe  Executite  k/ive  exerctaed  undue  and  in- 
jiirinus  infiuejuxvpon  the  l^islaliix  departmenl 
nf  the  Goremmeni ;  (ind  /or  (hii  cause  /  ha\.e 
ihoughl  nwr  lysletn  loos  in  danger  uf  u-niFTgw-iiB 
a  grmt  change  from  Ht  trvf.  idforu.  The  wt- 
tonal  opinion*  tf  the  indiviJwil  liho  ma^  hoi 


pen  to  occupy  the  Ezeevlirr  chair,  9u^ 
conlrat  the  action  if  Coagreu  upM  faOC 
diiiwsslic  poiky ;  nor  ought  hia  ctajftetians  tobs 
terposed  wherequcstionaofcoiutitnttcnal 
have  b^n  settled  by  tlie  varion! 
of  covemment  and  acqaie«ced  In 

Third.   Upon  the   aubjects  of 
currency,  the  improvemcDt  of  crar  „ 
ways,  nvers,  laJtM,  and  harbora.  the'wil]  «f  i 
people,  as  expressed  through  Uielr  "" 
tives  in  Congress,  ought   to   be 
carried  out  by  the  Eitecutive. 

Foutth.  The  Mexican  war. 
joice  at  the  prospect   of  peace. 
been  devoted  to  arms,  yet   I   loot 

all  times  and  under  all  1 , 

tbnal  calamity,  to  be  avoidod  if  foniialilfe 
with  national  honor.  Tha  prineifla  of  <)<■ 
Government,  as  well  as  its  true  foiv\,  *>«  It 
posed  to  Ihe  subjugation  or  other  na&n  m 
the  dismemberment  of  other  coontriM  Ift^ 
quett.  In  the  language  of  the  great  WuM^ 
ton,  "Why  should  we  quit  oaronn  toidaffl 
foreign  groand  1"  In  the  Mexican  <nr  «t 
national  honor  has  been  vindicated,  ani]Jy  i^ 
dicaled,  and  in  dictating  terms  of  ptaa.  « 
may  well  afTurd  to  be  forbearii^  and  ((4 
maCTanimouB  to  oar  fallen  Ibe. 

These  are  my  opinions  upon  the  '^'iP* 
referred  to  by  you  ;  and  any  reports  orptH* 
tions,  written  or  verbal,  from  axiysooit^i"""" 


1  do  not  know  lliat  I  eliail  again 
tlie  subject  of  natiooal  potitii-?..  1  ebsll  fHfV* 
in  no  Kcliemes,  no  combinations,  no  inlrijoi 
If  the  American  people  have  not  conUeaciil 
me,  they  ought  not  to  give  me  ibetr  mfiuK 
If  tlioy  do  not,  you  know  me  well  eaeapV 
believe  me  when  I  declare  I  shall  be  l.iW 
I  am  too  old  a  soldier  to  murmur  agaiatf  vm 
high  authority.  Z.  ■ftVLML 

ToCapt.  J:  S.  Allisob. 


If  we  have  been  at  nil  fortunate  j>  tf 
briof  exposition  we  have  titlj>mpled  ia  tH 
article,  of  what  constitutes,  in  our  jvlf' 
ment,  the  sum  and  essence  oif  Whig  [»•■■ 
pics,  the  reader  who  asprees  to  tL^e  ^i» 
ciples  cannot  fail  to  discern  at  oo«,  <• 
perusing  this  letter,  that  if  there  hi 
Whig  in  this  land — his  own  word  bm;  * 
ken  for  it— Zacbarj-  Tiij-lor  is  one.  U» 
be  reraumbered  all  the  while,  that  G* 
Taylor  is  no  partisan — has  not  been  bw«J** 
up  in  the  school  of  parly — and  M  tJi* 
from  the  camp  and  the  field,  tobeov^ 
didnte  for  President.  Ag^reeiny  iiilk  • 
fully  in  feeling  and  sentinaent,  i^iatcbidl 
expect  him  to  say  more  than  W  !• 
\X»s,\ft\.'usi  '•,    'Do  we  want  ha  • 


^ 
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President  of  the  nation  ?     Do  we  want  him 
to  be  less  modest  and  distrustful  of  him- 
self than  he  appears  ?     Do  we  want  a  vin- 
dictive  party  chief  in  the  Presidential  of- 
fice, rather  than  one  who  has  "  no  enemies 
to  punish — ^nothing  to  ser\'e  but  his  coun- 
try ?''  Is  it  not  enough  that  he  has  "  great 
cardinal  principles  which  will  regulate  his 
political  life,"  and  those  principles  held  in 
exact  accordance  with  our  own  ?  Must  we 
exact  in  the  way  of  pledges  from  our  candi- 
date, be  he  who  he  may,  "impressions  upon 
matters  of  policy,  which  may  be  right  to- 
day and  wrong  to-morrow  ?"   Do  we  want 
a  President  who  will  go  into  office  armed 
with  the  imperial  power  of  the  veto,  and 
resolved  to  exercise  it  as  a  part  of  the 
ordinary  legislative  authority  of  the  Gov- 
ernment ;    or  are  we  content  to  have  one 
who  regards  the  veto  as  "  a  high  conser- 
vative power,"  to  be  employed  only  on 
lugh  and  extraordinary  occasions?     Can 
we  not  be  satisfied  with  a  President  who 
proposes  to  allow  Congrefss  to  do  its  own 
-work,  in  its  own  way,  without  the  exercise 
of  any  "undue  and  injurious  influence" 
j^m  him  ?     What  con  we  ask  more  than 
that  "  the  will  of  the  people,  as  expressed 
through  their  representatives  in  Congress," 
pn  the  subjects  of  the   Tariff,  the  Cur- 

Ey,  and  the  improvement  of  our  great 
Lways,  rivers,  lakes,  and  harbors,"  shall 
respected  and  carried  out  by  the  Ex- 
icutivc  ?"  Can  we  ask  for  a  better  man 
jf  peace  than  Gen.  Taylor,  who,  soldier 
tliough  he  be,  **  looks  upon  war,  at  all 
fcjmcsy  and  under  all  circumstances,  as  a 
actional  calamity,  to  be  avoided  if  compat- 

Ee  with  national  honor  ?"  And  if  we 
3  "  opposed  to  the  subjugation  of  other 
tions,  and  the  dismemberment  of  other 
Muntries  by  conquest,"  if  we  are  opposed 
U>  the  policy  which  would  tench  us  to 
'**qiiit  our  own  soil  to  stiind  on  forei^ 
'ground,"  can  we  have  a  better  or  safer 
inan  to  stand  at  the  helm  of  government 
'"San  Gen.  Taylor  ? 

-;  Beyond  all  reasonable  doubt,  either 
^■General  Taylor  or  General  Cass  must  be 
next  President.  And  those  who  have 
iked  carefully  over  the  whole  field  can- 
it  fail  to  see,  that  the  proper  Whig 
ngth  of  the  country  is  abundantly  suf- 
ient  to  secure  General  Taylor's  election 
er  his  **  Democratic  "  competitor,  at  least 
the  irreconcilable  division  whicii  has 


taken  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  **  Democrat- 
ic "  party.  Of  this  there  does  not  remain  a 
doubt.  The  only  question  is  whether  the 
proper  Whig  strength  of  the  country  is  to 
be  given  to  General  Taylor,  or  whether  a 
portion  of  it — any  considerable  portion  of 
it — ^is  to  be  withheld  from  him,  and  carried 
over  to  what  is  called  the  "Free  Soil 
party."  The  Free  Soil  party  of  1844  se- 
cured the  election  of  Mr.  PoUc,  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas,  the  war  with  Mexico,  and 
the  acquisition  by  conquest  of  other  vast 
regions,  much  of  which  slavery  now  claims 
for  her  own.  The  Free  Soil  party,  under 
its  new  auspices,  may  render  another  like 
service  to  the  country  by  the  election  of 
General  Cass,  if  it  can  find  Whigs  enough 
to  help  them.  We  can  understand  and 
entertain  some  respect  for  those  quondam 
« Democrats"  who,  professing  to  plant 
themselves  on  a  new  issue,  in  which 
Hunkerism  is  their  strongest  and  worst 
enemy,  make  up  a  third  party,  and  present 
a  third  candidate,  with  a  present,  specific, 
practical  design  in  view — ^namely,  the  cer^ 
tain  defeat  of  the  regular  or  Hunker  cati' 
didate,  not  through  their  own  success,  (of 
which  they  have  not  the  most  distant 
idea,)  but  through  the  success  of  the 
Whigs.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  Whigs 
who  join  themselves  to  this  movement  at 
this  time,  with  the  absolute  certainty 
staring  them  in  the  face,  that  every  vote 
given  by  them  to  this  third  party  is  just  so 
much  done  towards  securing  the  election, 
not  of  the  third  party  candidate,  but  of  Gen- 
eral Cass  ?  We  suppose  we  may  say  with- 
out offence,  that  Whigs  who  prefer  General 
Cass  for  President  to  General  Taylor,  for 
any  reason  whatever,  are  certainly  no  Whigs 
at  all.  Their  associates  in  the  third  party, 
the  "  Barnburners,"  and  perhaps  all  the 
rest,  prefer  General  Taylor,  and  go  ex- 
pressly for  the  defeat  of  Cass.  And  cer- 
tainly they  are  right,  if  "Free  Soil"  is 
really  what  they  arc  after.  It  is  Congress 
that  is  to  be  looked  to  to  keep  slavery  out 
of  the  new  territories,  in  the  provisions 
it  shall  make  on  the  subject  of  Terri- 
torial Government.  General  Cass  will  veto 
any  law  of  Congress  which  provides  for 
the  authoritative  exclusion  of  slavery  from 
these  territories.  To  this  he  is  coxcL\si\\XAA. 
General  Taylor,  by  \\\e  e^iptesa  ViTKv&  oil 
his  letter  to  Captcan  A\\\sotv,  v&  ^\vt^^^ 
not  to  interpose  oVjeetvoi^ — \l  'Vvfc  ^<^>^ 
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have  any — to  deliberal«  acts  of  legislation, 
'■  where  queations  of  constitutional  power 
have  been  settled  by  the  various  depart- 
ments of  Government  and  acquiesced  in 
by  the  people."  And  precedents  are 
scattered  through  the  whole  history  of  the 
Government,  of  legislation  by  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  slavery  in  the  territoriea, 
with  the  acquiescence  of  every  department 
of  the  GoTemment  and  of  the  people. 
We  may  conclude,  unless  all  present  in- 
dications arc  delu«ve,  that  no  enactment 
will  be  made  hy  the  American  Congress 
for  establishing  governments  in  the  new 
territories,  which  are  now  free,  without 
some  espresB  provision  to  keep  them  free. 
It  is  probable  that  these  territories  will  be 
sooner  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  in 
their  own  way,  until  ready  to  knock  at 
our  doors  for  admission  into  our  Union  as 
free  States.  Every  indication  shows  this 
to  be  the  resolution  of  the  North.  Gener- 
al Taylor  as  President  cannot  and  will  not 
Bland  in  the  way  of  this  policy.  He  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  because  it  is  one 
of  those  subjects  that  belong  esclusively 
to  the  legislative  department,  and  he  will 
exerose  no  "nndne  and  injurious  iaflu- 
ence  "  on  that  department.  Oregon  has 
been  taking  care  of  itself,  and  we  suppose 
thiit  New  Mexico  and  California  may  take 
care  of  themselves  in  like  manner.  At 
any  rate,  Congress  will  look  after  the  ter- 
ritories if  anybody,  and  not  General  Tay- 
lor, if  he  is  President.  What  do  Whigs— 
what  do  Northern  Whigs  want  more  than 
this  ?  What  will  they  gain,  those  of  them 
who  are  wedded  to  this  one  idea  of  Free 
Soil,  by  aiding  to  elect  General  Cass  ?  for 
that  is  the  effect  of  (Aeir  adherence  to  the 
Free  Soil  party,  in  preference  to  their  own. 
On  all  this  subject  of  slavery,  and  especial- 
ly in  reference  to  the  new  territories,  the 
Whigs  of  the  North  have  only  to  stand  by 
the  compromises  of  the  Constitution,  and 
stand  on  just  national  ground,  and  the 
Whigs  of  the  South  will  meet  them  fairly 
and  generously.  Southern  Wliigs  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  with  a  single  excep- 
tion in  each,  went  with  Northern  Whigs  to 
a  man,  against  the  policy  of  acquiring  an- 
other inch  of  territory  from  Mexico.  And 
whatever  Whias  of  l.\\e  SuuLtU  may  feel  ., 
compelled  to  do,  on  ihwt  -^rt.,  tio-w  \>\a\.\ -^ 
such   territory  \iaa  Wen  iwn^e4msv*ft\ 


of  them,  in  regard  to  the  odtms^oa  tt 
slavery  into  it,  at  least  they  will  ciptH 
every  Northern  Whig  to  stiuid  up  stoatly 
against  it,  and  they  xvilt  honor  him  fiir 
doing  so.  Let  the  grext  national  pai^ 
of  Whiga  have  the  sway  in  this  couotiy, 
and  the  Nroth  will  have  nothing  i^fw 
from  the  encroachments  of  elavery. 

North  and  South,  it  ia  a  comincm  *aifi» 
ment  with  Whigs  that  slavery  b  a  gnrf 
evil,  political  and  moral  :  they  have  iwtr 
done,  and  never  wilt  do,  anythbig  to  e£ 
tend  and  perpetuate  it.  They  endon 
slavery  where  the  Constitation  radnnsii; 
but  they  do  not  nonrish  and  nurse  it  u  I 
benefit  and  a  blessing.  Zachuy  Tijfcl 
is  a  slaveholder,  and  so  was  WaabiiigUti 
but  Washington  had  no  love  for  (li«iji 
and  Taylor  has  as  little.  And  we  befctl 
religiously,  that  the  powers  of  this  Oot«* 
ment  are  as  little  likely  to  be  employrJ.  • 
perverted,  to  extend  or  favor  slaveiy  mtll 
hands  of  Gen,  Taylor,  as  they  wfpo  inllk 
hands  of  the  father  of  his  country,  *f 
believe  Gen.  Tavlor  will  do  all  ihingiW 
in  the  presidential  office.  His  chundBl 
that  of^a  sensible, just,  honest,  and  b 
man.  The  elements  of  bis  eompiMli 
all  good  ;  he  has  good  instincts  Bud 
judgment.  There  is  nothing  in  his  nKa» 
or  in  his  disposition  to  make  him  go  imaG 
neither  envy,  nor  mahce,  nor  rereng*,  ■ 
meanness,  nor  low  cunning,  nor  a  spialff 
intrigue,  nor  a  wicked  ambition.  He  ill L 
man  very  difficult  to  deceive  or  to  miiiaAf* 
He  is  apt  to  be  right,  he  knows  mha  fc/^ 
is  right,  and  he  is  as  iron-willed  wha  fc(^ 
is  right  as  Gen.  Jackson  was  when  i»* 
wrong.  Such  are  all  Seconals  i 
character.  We  look  to  see  him«u^W^ 
not  by  Whigs  only,  but  hy  sober  «■*- 
all  sides,  irrespective  of  parti 
not  advise  his  nomination,  butnowlWl 
is  nominated,  we  advocate  hti  *!"• 
We  believe  his  election  will  proTf  »lil*|L^ 
ing  to  the  country,  and  to  thewboltt^  j^"| 
try :  and  it  will  be  a  double  bleaw*"!^^ 
it  will  keep  out  Gen.  Cass,  wboMp<Mf 
that  of  Spoils  at  home,  and  War,  C<" 
and  ertended  Dominion  abroad. 
stanch  the  bleeding  wounds,  sod  bw 

gutrefyingsoresand  bruises  of  this  !■■ 
epublic,  and  bring  back  to  us  p«**' 
■^QSft.'B.  ^Efwd  name,  and  an  hon^  *" 
■  4.w\\,^.  D.  D. 
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AN  EXCURSION  TO  DAMASCUS  AND  BA'ALBEK. 


PART   SECOND. 


Now  call  unto  me  all  the  prophets  of  Ba*al,  all  his  servants,  and  all  his  priests ;  let  none  be 
■ranting :  for  I  hare  a  great  sacrince  to  do  to  Ba'aL  And  all  the  worshippers  of  Ba'al  came,  and 
the  house  of  Ba'al  was  full  from  one  end  to  another.  And  Jehu  said  to  the  captains  and  the  guard : 
Gto  in  and  slaj  them ;  let  none  come  forth  1  And  thej  smote  them  with  the  edge  of  the  sword, 
ftnd  cast  them  out^  and  brought  forth  the  images  from  the  house  of  Ba'al  and  burned  them,  and 
brake  down  the  temple,  and  made  it  a  draught-house  to  this  day. — 2  Kings  x.  19-27. 


The  distance  between  Damascus  and 
Ba'albek  is  eighteen  hours,  or  fortj-five 
tniles,  and  is  generally  accomplished  in 
two  days.  The  road  winds  through  the 
ralleys  and  plateaus  of  Jebel-Zebdany, 
(he  northern  part  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  a 
sountry  more  fertile  and  interesting  than 
Slat  through  which  the  traveller  passes  on 
lie  caravan  route  by  Dcmas.  The  morning 
3f  the  24th  of  May  was  cool  and  agreeable. 
iHTe  left  the  1  Lilian  hotel  at  an  early  hour, 
Ipd  following  the  road  through  the  sub- 
Mm  and  gardens,  we,  on  the  height  of  Sa- 
Khieh,  took  our  last  farewell  of  the  happy 
of  Damascus.  Tlie  ascent  above 
ihieh  is  rough  and  deeply  furrowed 
mgh  the  limestone  rock.  On  our  left 
the  pass  of  Rabali,  through  which 
foaming  Burrada  forces  its  passage 
Mkwards  the  Ghutah.  A  frightful  precipice, 

Ceral  hundred  feet  high,  here  overhangs 
glen,  to  which  we  descended  by  a  cir- 
Btous  road  ;  and  in  an  hour  we  arrived  at 
large  village  of  Dummar,  where  we 
"  the  river  on  a  stone  bridge.  The 
Ksjodance  of  water  which  is  led  off 
mgh  the  gardens  by  numberless  chan- 
,  the  rich,  loamy  soil,  and  the  deep 
tnture  of  the  valhiv,  protected  on  the 
h  and  west  by  ridges  of  the  Anti-Leb- 
eive  a  tropical  luxuriance  to  the 
itation.  Immense  plantains,  poplars, 
fig,  walnut,  and  chestnut  trees,  in- 
Lced  with  vines,  overhang  the  banks  of 
*iver,  and  continue  for  miles  to  form  a 
«  and  beautiful  grove  along  the  road, 
instead  of  following  the  sinuoi>ities  of 
.  j-Burrada,  we  once  more  crossed  the 
.niy  and  ascended  to  the  barren  and 
•*y  table-land  el- Jed  id.  The  wind  blew 
.ly  down  from  the  snow-topped  Mount 
ton,  aad  we  again  eiperienced  one  of  I 
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those  astonishing  transitions  in  temperature 
from  the  Egyptian  heat  of  the  valley,  to 
the  Alpine  chilliness  of  the  plateau.  We 
were  surrounded  by  distant  mountains. 
North-west  the  high  ruddy  peaks  of  Neby- 
Abel  gradually  rose  on  our  sight,  as  we  in 
four  hours  approached  the  village  el-Hu- 
seiniyeh,  lying  on  the  steep  offset  of  the 
mountain,  in  an  ele'vated  position  above 
the  valley  of  the  Burrada.  On  its  opposite 
bank,  amidst  groves  of  fruit-trees,  appeared 
the  convent  el-Kanun  and  several  villages. 
This  place  is  celebrated  in  Arab  tradition. 
Cain,  say  the  Arabs,  having  slain  his  brother, 
at  the  altar  of  Kashioun,  in  the  Ghutah, 
north  of  Damascus,  where  the  first  parents 
then  dwelt,  took  the  corpse  on  his  shoul- 
ders, and  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  his 
brother,  whose  profound  sleep  did  not  yield 
to  his  exertions  to  awaken  him,  he  wan- 
dered lamenting  along  the  banks  of  the 
river.  There  he  saw  a  raven  scraping, 
with  his  beak,  a  hole  in  the  earth,  in  which 
he  buried  one  of  his  ow^n  species  ;  and  this 
suggested  to  Cain  the  idea,  that  the  rigid 
sleep  of  his  brother  required  a  different 
couch  from  usual.  He  then  dug  a  grave 
on  the  moimtain  as  a  resting-place  for  the 
dead.  A  monument  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  was  supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of 
Abel. 

After  an  hour's  delay  at  the  mill  of  el- 
Huseiniyeh,  we  continued  our  route  between 
the  mountain  and  the  steep  bank  of  the 
river,  and  soon  arrived  at  the  highly  ro- 
mantic  pass  of  Suk-Wady- Burrada.     In 
the  very  mouth  of  the  defile  are  situated 
two  villages  in  an  elevated  position  above 
the  river,  which  runs  between  theia,    '^^Vva 
houses  on  both  sides  slaud  ^cwi\>^<aii  \«t- 
races  descending  Tap\d\^  Vo  \\v^  qXi^k^s?^  ^ 
the    boiling    and    ioamMi^   tvsct   \s«\Q 


mttny  sepuicurai  cuiiiu(H;rb  eAcaviiiuu  ui  luc 
rock,  which  seem  inaccessible  without  the 
appIicaUon  of  ropes  and  scaling  ladders. 
The  portals  of  these  sepulchres  or  Tro- 
glodjtic  dwellings  arc  ornamented  with 
columns  and  mutilated  statues  in  relief. 
Near  the  bridge  is  a  staircase  cut  in  the 
rock,  and  many  fragments  of  columns 
and  square  blocks  are  scattered  about. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  necropolis 
or  cemetery  of  the  ancient  city  of  Abila, 
which  in  antiquity  defended  the  pass  of 
the  Chr}'sorrhoas.  It  was  the  residence  of 
the  tetrarchs  or  princes  of  Abilene,  a  prin- 
cipality extending  over  the  Anti-Lebanon, 
and  the  north-eastern  parts  of  Palestine, 
together  with  the  Auranitis  (Hauran)  and 
the  plain  of  Damascus.  Herod  the  Great 
afterwards  took  possession  of  the  southern 
districts  of  Abilene,  while  Lysanias,  the 
tetrarch,  was  circumscribed  to  the  northern 
part  of  the  Anti- Lebanon.  Abila  was  a 
strong  fortress  in  a  nearly  impregnable  po- 
sition.* Interesting  ruins  of  the  castle,  of 
an  ancient  temple,  and  other  large  struc- 
tures, are  still  to  be  seen  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain  above  the  pass,  and  have,  no 
doubt,  given  rise  to  the  Arabian  name  and 
tradition  of  Neby-Abel. 

It  was  a  pleasant  afternoon.  The  deep 
shadows  of  the  barren,  reddish-brown  pre- 
cipices in  the  depth  of  the  detile,  and  the 
brilliantly  illuminated  heights,  rearing 
ihrir  noaks  in  straTK''o  nnd  faiitasti<*  fnrms 


>Te  now  leii.  me  d 
gage  behind,  and  pr 
on  a  broad,  level  ro; 
be  in  as  good  a  coi 
continent  of  Europe, 
of  maize,  d hurra,  am 
hedges  of  briar-rose 
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fruit-trees.  This  sij 
Elast,  and  so  contrai 
indolent  inhabitants, 
myself  transported 
scenery  of  England 
landscape  became  no 
and  animated  ;  herd 
were  grazing  on  t)ie 
Mudaya,  Ba'a-ain,  n 
here  and  there  sit 
heights  of  Jebel-Z< 
the  Anti-Lebanon  d 
with  so  much  indu: 
in  this  happy  plair 
were,  an  oasis  of  ve 
and  desert  regions, 
their  fields  bv  oxen ; 
tic  during  winter,  i 
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I ! — and  presently  offered  us  a  small, 
)ut  clean  room,  opening  on  the  court 
irden  in  the  rear  of  the  house.  Our 
\  soon  came  up  with  the  sumpters, 
1  was  now  bustle  and  activity  in  the 
house  of  the  old  sheik.  According 
custom,  I  ordered  my  own  tent  to 
;hcd  beneath  the  peach-trees  in  the 
i,  because  I  always  preferred  to  spend 
>1  and  fragrant  nights  d  la  belle  etoile. 
leik's  house  stood  near  the  bank  of 
rulct,  which  winds  through  the  vil- 
.nd  is  led  off  through  the  gardens 
I.  In  front  of  the  house  the  stream 
a  small  cove,  overhung  by  immense 

and  far-spreading  plantains,  where 
len  platform,  covered  with  carpets 
shions  in  the  Oriental  style,  has  been 
in  the  river  on  piles  fixed  in  its  bed. 
a  charming  place,  where  the  worthy 
irould  often  pass  the  sultry  hours  of 
y,  smoking  his  nargiles,  and  enjoy- 
3  refreshing  coolness  and  pleasant 
irs  of  the  brook.  Here,  too,  we 
A  the  visits  of  the  well-dressed  and 
latured  villagers,  who  were  as  inqui- 
18  the  Maronites  of  Mount  Lebanon, 
»  ignorant  and  troublesome. 
y-Tall  was  an  intelligent  and  talka- 
an.  He  told  me  that  his  family  for 
jrears  had  ruled  this  village,  cont^iin- 

hundred  souls,  and  some  other  dis- 
»f  the  plain.    He  bitterly  complained 

exactions  of  the  Turkish  Governor 
nascus,  though  he  appeared  to  have 
d  still  more  during  tlic  military  oc- 
)n  of  Ibmliim-Pasha,  bv  the  contin- 
ays  of  his  troops,  quartered  in  the 
oring  plain  of  Ba'albek.     The  mom- 

the  25  th  of  May  was  fresh  and 
The  atmosphere  was  filled  with 
rfume  of  the  small  yellow  flowers 
oleaster  or  zizyphia,  as  the  Greeks 
which  fences  the  gardens  all  around 
lage.  The  sheik  look  me  to  the  ter- 
'  the  house  where  the  silk-worms  are 
he  raw  silk  of  which  is  a  principal 

of  revenue  to  the  inliabitants  of 
ly.     The  view  over  the  plain  and 

•  mountain  was  most  delinrhtful. 
in  had  just  risen  above  the  steep 
igged  Kurun-es-Zebdany,    or  •'/Ac 

*  and  skirting  the  broad  valley  on 
I8t,  glowed  on  the  huge  snow- 
l  crest   of  the    majestic  Hermon, 

I  high  above  all  Hie  nearer  ridges  | 


on  the  south.  On  our  return,  Mustapha 
had  served  our  excellent  breakfast,  con- 
sisting of  coffee,  fresh  milk,  eggs,  and  hot 
cakes,  beneath  the  fruit-trees  of  the  gar- 
den, while  the  muleteers  were  preparing 
for  departure. 

Talung  leave  of  our  hospitable  landlord* 
we  continued  our  route  in  a  northern  di- 
rection towards  the  last  ridge  of  the  Anti- 
Lebanon  and  the  valley  of  Ba'albek.  We 
followed  the  banks  of  the  Zebdany  river, 
which  we  at  the  time  supposed  to  be  the 
Burrada ;  but  we  learned  on  the  road  that 
this  river  has  its  head-source  in  the  west- 
em  mountains,  at  a  distance  of  three  miles 
from  the  village.  We  then  approached 
the  rugged  Kurun-es-Zebdany«  where  a 
stream  ^rms  a  fine  waterfall,  descends 
foaming  and  splashing  into  the  valley  be- 
low, dnves  several  water-mills,  and  joins 
its  more  quiet  companion  in  the  plain.  In 
an  hour  we  ascended  to  the  high  table- 
land of  el-Sorgheia,  and  passed  another 
well-built  village,  surrounded,  like  Zebdany, 
by  mulberry  groves,  orchards,  and  culti- 
vated fields.  It  lies  on  the  water-shed  of 
the  Anti-Lebanon,  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  though  ac- 
cording to  appearance,  several  ridges  seem 
to  dinde  it  from  the  plain  of  Ba'albek. 
Before  us  on  the  north  lay  the  blooming 
valley  of  Yafufeh,  to  which  we  now  de- 
scended  through  a  steep  and  romantic 
pass.  Another  copious  brook  here  forms 
a  cascade  ;  and  following  the  sinuosities  of 
the  mountains,  it  forces  its  passage  through 
a  gap  in  the  western  ridge,  and  discharges 
itself  in  the  Litany,  (Leontes,)  near  el- 
Mcrdj,  on  the  caravan  route  to  Beirut. 
The  Wady- Yafufeh  soon  straitened  to  a 
narrow  dell,  encompassed  by  precipitous, 
dark- colored  rocks.  The  river  flowed 
through  a  thicket  of  planUiins,  willows,  and 
poplars,  which  often  blocked  up  our  pas- 
sage, and  forced  us  in  many  places  to  ford 
the  stream.  In  an  hc>ur  and  a  half,  we  at 
last  emerged  from  the  forest  on  a  small 
and  verdant  plain,  in  front  of  the  last  high 
and  rocky  barrier  of  the  Anti-Lebanon, 
overhanging  the  plam  of  Ba'albek.  This 
last  mountain- belt  burst  upon  us  quite  un- 
expectedly, as  we  had  anticipated  an  easy 
descent  to  the  Buka'a,  but  now,  to  q\s£ 
astonishment,  found  anoV>\^x  \^*Qrc^w.  «x^^ 
rugged  ridge  belotc  \ia,  TVi^  «MSi  '^^&  ^'«- 
tremely  hot  in  ttia  cuUde-toc,  «sA  ^> 


heigbt.  The  summit  was  bleak  and  bare, 
Appeared  as  if  rent  by  an  earthquake,  and 
was  strewn  over  with  immense  detached 
rocks,  between  which  a  most  lovely  "view 
opened  upon  the  broad  vallej  of  the  Buka*a 
and  the  more  distant  Lebanon.  Light 
fleecy  clouds  were  covering  the  summits  of 
Jebel-Sunnin ;  yet,  far  otf  in  the  north- 
west, the  huge  Jebel-Makmel  pierced  bold- 
Iv  through  the  vapors  hanging  round  its 
danks,  and  pointed  out  to  us  the  direction 
of  our  route  to  the  cedar-forest  and  the 
city  of  Tripolis.  The  nearer  offsets  of 
the  Anti-Lebanon  cut  off  the  prospect 
towards  Ba*albek,  but  the  lowor  plain,  with 
the  silver  stripe  of  the  river  Litany  wind- 
ing along  its  verdant  fields,  was  distinctly 
visible  for  many  miles. 

There  is  a  highly  remarkable  difference 
in  the  aspect  of  these  two  parallel  moun- 
tain-ridges. Some  of  the  higher  regions 
of  the  Anti-Lebanon  are  covered  with 
forests,  while  those  of  Lebanon  are  totally 
bare.  The  general  outline  of  the  former 
is  neany  uniform,  except  on  the  south, 
where  the  gigantic  Jebel-es-Shcik,  forming 
in  reality  the  central  mass  of  both  ridges, 
rises  high  above  the  loftiest  summits  of  the 
Lebanon,  being  elevated  more  than  nine 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. Its  huge  dome  is  covered  with 
snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year, 
and  in  its  chasms  this  never  disappears. 
Till'*    mnnntnin    forms    t}i«'   mn^t    v;triL'in<f 
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i  baggage,  wc  were  quite  comfortably 
)OsiDg  on  the  divans  among  the  anns  and 
^outrements  of  the  Turks.  The  inde- 
igable  Mustapha,  in  the  mean  time,  prc- 
red  our  dinner  ;  and  when  the  thunder- 
>wer  had  passed  over,  we,  in  the  refresh- 
;  coolness  of  the  evening,  continued  our 
icent  to  the  plain.  Yet  sunset  overtook 
at  two  hours'  distance  from  Ba'albek ; 

therefore  took  up  our  quarters  for  the 
;bt  at  the  village  of  Bereitan,  situated 
a  spur  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  command- 

a  beautiful  view  towards  the  plain  and 
\  opposite  range  of  the  Lebanon.  This 
age  is  likewise  inhabited  by  Metawileh, 
ose  low,  mud- walled  houses  were  clus- 
iDg  on  the  steep  sides  of  the  hill  in  such 
oanner,  that  the  fiat  roofs  of  one  ran^e 
med  the  street  of  that  above.  The  vil- 
^rs,  men,  women,  and  children,  came 
"onging  around,  and  followed  us  to  the 
nk,  who  assigned  us  one  of  the  best 
uses  in  the  village.  The  inquisitiveness  of 
I  crowds  around  became  now  very  trou- 
somc,  when  a  handsome  young  Arab, 
ly  dressed,  and  accompanied  by  some 
U-equipped  horsemen,  came  galloping  up 
18,  announcing  himself  as  Sidi-Mahmudh, 
I  son  of  the  Emir  of  Ba'albek.  When  he 
r  the  despair  of  Mustapha  at  not  being 
e  to  pitch  the  tents  and  arrange  the 
fgage,  owing  to  the  vexatious  curiosity 
tlie  idlers  around,  and  the  impertinence 
the  urcliins  of  the  village,  even  beginning 
Kng  stones  at  the  Frank  travellers,  he 
ew  himself  from  his  horse,  and  with  his 
ip  soon  cleared  the  avenues.  He  then 
itely  told  me  that  the  Emir,  his  father, 
ited  me  to  see  him  at  the  Kula*at — the 
tie.  Taking  Mustapha  with  me,  I  went 
the  outskirts  of  the  village,  where  I 
nd  the  Emir  sitting  on  a  carpet  before 

old  tower,  smoking  his  nargiles.  He 
5  surrounded  by  four  or  five  handsome 
ihs,  whose  glittering  arms  and  splendid 
as  contrasted  most  strikingly  with  the 
lalidness  and  misery  of  the  rest  of  the 
abitants.     The   young    warriors    wore 

r>  white  turbans,  light  blue  jackets, 
trousers  richly  laced  with  gold ;  and 
or  beautiful  steeds,  as  gaudily  accou- 
1  as  then:  riders,  were  picketed  in  the 
dining  court-yard.  Tlie  present  Emir 
Ba'albek  is  Mar-Kandjar,  of  the  old 
ffly  of  Harfush,  who  wejre  the  feudal 
b  of  the  Buka'a,  and  nearly  as  inde-  | 


gendent  as  the  chiefs  of  Mount  Lebanon. 
[ar-Kandjar  is  a  venerable-looking  man, 
with  a  flowing  white  beard  and  a  shrewd 
countenance.  He  enjoys  the  reputation  of 
being  a  brave  warrior.  The  followers  of 
Ali  were  defeated  and  almost  annihilated 
during  their  bloody  feuds  with  the  Druzes 
of  Mount  Lebanon,  as  I  mentioned  in  an- 
other place.  Their  beautiful  pitun  was 
afterwards  ravaged  by  the  army  of  Ibra- 
him-Pasha, who  had  quartered  the  wild 
tribes  of  his  Bedouin  cavalry  in  the  environs 
of  Ba'albek.  At  last,  in  1840,  when  the 
Anglo-Austrian  fleet  appeared  on  the  coast, 
and  Turkish  proclamations  called  on  all  the 
mountaineers  to  revolt  against  the  Egyp- 
tians, Emir  Mar-Kandjar  again  armed  the 
bands  of  his  daring  horsemen,  who  were 
still  dispersed  among  the  villages  of  the 
Anti-Lebanon,  and  uniting  with  the  Druzes 
and  Maronites,  attacked  the  retreating 
Egyptian  army  and  contributed  his  part  to 
expel  it  from  the  country. 

It  seemed  to  me  as  if  those  handsome 
young  horsemen,  the  sons  of  the  Emir, 
were  the  last  of  that  enterprising  people, 
who  with  thousands  of  warriors  had  swept 
the  plain  and  extended  their  conquests 
to  the  coasts  of  the  sea.  I  wondered 
that  the  old  Emir  offered  me  coffee,  a  pipe, 
and  a  seat  on  liis  divan,  which  are  rather 
unusual  compliments  with  the  fanatic 
Metawileh,  as  all  travellers  assert  that  they 
never  invite  strangers  of  another  belief, 
nor  think  it  proper  even  to  touch  vessels 
or  utensils  used  by  them.  But  the  late 
war  and  the  continual  intermixture  with 
European  travellers  have  done  away  with 
many  prejudices,  and  begun  essentially  to 
change  the  manners  of  the  East.  Mar- 
Kandjar  bade  us  welcome  to  his  country, 
and  told  me  that  we  mi^ht  at  our  leisure 
and  with  perfect  safety  visit  the  monuments 
of  Ba*albek.  He  then  drew  forth  from  his 
girdle  an  English  telescope,  a  present  which 
he  had  received  during  the  war  from  his 
British  allies,  and  requested  me  to  put  the 
glasses  in  order. 

Early  next  morning,  the  2Cth  of  May, 
we  departed  from  Bereitan,  and  descending 
to  the  plain,  took  a  northern  direction  to 
Ba'albek.     Ridges  of  swelling  hills,  the 
last  undulations  of  the  Antl-Leb^woivw  cycv. 
our  right,  still  foT  a\?\v\\Q  cwX.o^  o>m  vnss^ 
in  front;  but  on  our  cxoss«i^^^^»&\.V«\^ 
the  stately  lexnp\e-t\aBa  \a  X\lw  ^y^xaaaws 
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ing  elevation,  like  a  Rotliic  castle  of  the 
middle  ages,  aud  the  white  dwellbga  of 
Ba'albek,  with  its  Ebattercd  mosques  and 
broken  minarets,  now  appeared  above  the 
SBTTOunding  grovo  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles.  Nearer,  on  our  left,  was  seen  a 
ciroalar  ruin  Bupportcd  by  columns  on 
a  hill  behind  the  village  of  Duris.  We 
then  arrived  at  the  ancient  quarries,  where 
the  immense  blocks  of  hard  limestone 
bad  formerly  been  excavated  for  the  foun- 
dations of  the  temples.  Many  stones  lie 
perfectly  formed  for  use  ;  others  are  half 
cut  out  from  the  mountain ;  and  a  huge 
rock,  seventy  feet  in  lenglh,  though  not  yet 
detached  from  the  nuarrj',  is  shaped  off  in 
an  oblong  forni,  and  seems  to  bare  been 
designed  for  the  substructure  of  the  iarger 
l«mple.  The  city  of  Ba'ajbek  now  lay 
before  us  at  a  short  distance.  The  ancient 
city  walls,  which  were  defended  by  large 
square  towers,  are  demolished ;  but  large 
heaps  of  stones  and  dilapidated  turrets 
BtHl  indicate  their  direction  along  the  east- 
ern heights,  and  their  northward  cun-e  in- 
closing the  town.  A  clear,  purling  brook, 
descending  from  the  fountain-head  of  Ras- 
«I-Ait),  a  couple  of  miles  n<»th  of  the  dty, 
passes  arouna  the  base  of  the  castle,  and 
taking  a  south-western  course  througli  llu- 
plain,  discharges  itself  in  the  Litany.  This 
rivulet  and  a  scattered  grove  of  walnuts, 
willows,  poplars,  and  plantains  covering  its 
banks  and  the  environs  of  the  temples, 
highly  contributed  to  enhance  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery;  nor  is  it  possible  to  de- 
scribe the  pleasant  sensations  it  at  once 
called  forth.  Here  we  instflntly  dismounted, 
and  ordering  Hiistapha  to  take  our  horses 
and  attendants  to  the  Greek  convent  in  the 
town,  we  crossed  the  rivulet,  and  ascended 
to  the  temples. 

They  form,  together  with  the  spacious 
courts,  sanctuaries  and  porticoes,  an  en/ire 
acropolis,  elevated  on  an  oblong  platform, 
which  extends  twelve  hundred  feet  in  its 
longest  diameter  from  east  to  west.  The 
foundations  of  this  platform  consist,  in  some 
places,  of  gigantic  freestones,  between 
sixty  and  seventy  feet  in  length.  In  their 
cnoimous  dimensions  and  the  similarity  of 
their  workmanship,  they  have  a  striking 
resemblance  lo  Ibe  aubslTwuUons  of  the 
great  platform  of  iVie  Rudeft^,  ltV\^\ftTO.- 
ple  on  Mount  MoiiaV  aV  StT\i'SR\em,  n'aV  ^^^^^^ 
^hu8  Bccm  to  coTroViTft.U  the  o\i  \.-ni.S\tvo^\  i.«V-i' 


of  the  Orientals,  ChristiAm  I 
Mohammedans,  of  iheir  bKTiB| 
work  of  the  times  of  Solomon, 
Judah  aed  Israel,  who  built  Ha 
Tadmor  in  the  desert.  The  o 
OD  the  north  is  admirably  pn>e*r 
thirty  feet  in  height.  It  nan 
with  the  piatfonn  of  the  lemplu 
closes  a  deep  court  or  moat,  twi 
feet  in  length,  and  forty-five  in 
which  is  supposed  to  have  served 
rium  or  inclosure  for  the  wild  bi 
were  kept  for  the  worship  oFj 
sun-god,  and  even  in  later  tinwA 
combats  of  the  sight- lovtn^i^ 
These  lions'  dens  remind  ua  of  I 
by  the  kings  of  Media  and  Babyh 
times  of  the  prophets,  llie  Sara 
the  conquest  of  Damasctia  in  S34 
fortified  Che  temples  of  Bs'albek. 
walls  were  raised  higher  and  str 
by  battlements  :  on  the  east,  th« 
entrance  and  portico  were  wall* 
flanked  by  square  towers.  Durti 
sades,  Ba'albek  was  bravely  dd 
the  Saracens,  and  the  Christin 
never  succeeded  in  permaneatly 
ing  themselrea  in  the  Bafcs**.  I 
fore  very  probable  that  these  ea 
cations,  and  their  elevated  and  sf 
tion,  may  have  saved  the  tt-nijiles 
destruction  to  which  other  mop 
monuments  have  bo  frequently  I 
jccted.  Indeed  this  Saracenic  n 
chileeture  of  square  and  octagooi 
with  pointed  arches  and  battlenx 
naclcs,  though  in  oppa<iitioR  lo 
:  and  graver  monuments  ot 
do  not  a  little  contribal 
'.nexpressibly  picturesque  and 
effect  which  the  castle,  as  a  who 
on  the  beholder  on  his  6r«t  appro 
The  principal  entrance  was  ! 
city  on  the  east,  but  it  i^  at  pn 
structed  and  closed  up  by  i] 
modem  walls.  In  front  of  it  wa 
or  hexagonal  court  which  is  D 
ruinous  ;  but  the  larger  quadrat 
inner  court  is  in  better  preservalie 
thence  the  prospect  opens  npoc 


E" 


la.dMcribingihf  tf  ntple  or  Ji* 
ii  "In  ibe  couti  of  the  Uavk 
LD^c  of  bears  and  lioDi,  otM 
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maining  columns  of  the  immense  Pantheon, 
directly  in  front,  and  the  smaller  but  won- 
derfully preserved  temple  of  Ba*al  farther 
ofif  to  the  left,  while  the  distant  snow-clad 
ridge  of  Jebel-Makmel  forms  a  glorious 
backgroimd  to  this  beautiful  picture.  Both 
courts  present  a  series  of  large  recesses, 
alternately  square  and  circular,  which 
seem  to  have  been  designed  for  sanctua- 
ries, and  schools  of  the  pliilosophers  and 
priests,  who  perhaps  had  their  dwellings  in 
the  chambors  which  are  distributed  at  the 
onffles  of  the  courts.*  They  art  all  en* 
riched  with  architectural  decorations,  with 
porticoes  of  four  or  six  columns,  taber- 
nacles for  busts  and  elegantly  ornamented 
niches  for  statues,  while  a  beautiful  frieze 
of  bulFs  heads  and  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  with  a  boldly  projecting  cornice 
above,  gives  union  and  firmness  to  the 
whole  structure. 

Over    heaps    of   rubbish  and    broken 
columns,    nearly    hid    among    luxuriant 
shrubs  and  flowers,  we  forced  our  way  to 
the  great  Pantheon,  which  according  to  an 
inscription  on  the  exterior  portico  was  dedi- 
cated to  Jove  and  the  great  gods— diis 
magnis.     This  then  was  the  magnificent 
temple  built  by  Antoninus  Pius  about  the 
^   middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era. 
'  r  John  of  Antioch  says,  that  it  was  dedicated 
to  Jove  and  considered  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world.     It  appears  to  have  been  a 
^     AcasiyU,  with  ten  columns  in  tlie  pronaos 
^fc  and  posticum,  and  nineteen  in  each  of  its 
E-flanks,  after  the  lioman  manner ;  the  whole 
■^  number  being  fifty -four.     The  height  of 
the  columns  is  sixty  feet,  exclusive  of  the 
S:     architrave,  and  with  it  seventy-two  ;  their 
K.    diameter  seven  feet ;  and  the  dimensions  of 
-     the  temple  were  two  hundred  and  ninety 
feet  in  length  by  one  hundred  and  sixty  in 
»     breadth.f     No  vestige  of  the  cell  or  body 


•  "  A  great  number  of  priests  wait  in  the  tcm- 

*^      pie,  some  of  whomlslay  the  victims,  others  pour 

out  the  libations ;  some  are  caWedfire-bearcrSt  others 

^       attendants  on  the  altar.    Wiien  1  was  there  above 

"^      a  hundred  of  them  assisted  at  the  sacrifice.    Their 

-^       nnnents:were  white,  and  they  had  hats  on  their 

1       BeadB,  except  the  high  priest,  who  is  clothed  in 

purple  and  wears  a  tiara  :  he  changes  every  year." 

Loci  an  de  Dea  Syr. 

t  The  Olympeion  at  Athens  was  larger,  being 

C^  ^    dipteron    dtca&tylos^    with    one    hundred    and 

"V^nty-eight  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.    It 

■iemsured   three   hundred    and  fifty-four   by  one 

"Ondred  and  seventy-two  feet ;  the  sha/r  of  the  re- 

l^^ining  columos  is  sixty  fact,  aad  their  diameter 

^^vea  Mod  a  b*Jffeet. 


of  the  temple  now  remains.  Only  six  beau- 
tiful columns  of  the  rich  Corinthian  order, 
forming  part  of  the  southern  peristyle,  are 
still  standing.  The  others  were  thrown 
down  by  an  earthquake  in  1759 ;  their 
bases  may  be  seen  on  the  platform,  while 
the  shafts  have  rolled  down  below.  The 
columns  have  not  only  preserved  their 
Corinthian  capitals,  but  even  their  archi- 
trave and  a  highly  elaborate  cornice.  They 
consist  of  two  or  three  blocks  of  a  red  and 
black  granulous  granite,  and  are  so  perfect- 
ly joined  together  that  their  junction 
can  scarcely  be  discovered.  These  gigan- 
tic ruins  stand  on  an  elevated  platform  on 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  castle-wall, 
where  three  immense  blocks  of  sixty-five 
feet  in  length  seem  to  have  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
writers.* 

At  the  distance  of  fifty  yards  stands  the 
second  temple,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Ba'al, 
the  sun-god.  It  was  not  inclosed  within 
the  great  court,  and  forms  now  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  castle ;  the  Saracens 
having  fortified  it  hke  the  courts  and  porti- 
coes with  towers  and  battlements,  and  a 
strong  traverse,  which  obstructs  the  view 
to  the  elegant  door-way  on  the  eastern 
front.  This  temple  is  still  in  excellent 
preservation.  It  had  sixteen  Corinthian 
colimins,  forming  a  double  row  on  its 
eastern  and  western  facades,  and  a  peri- 
style of  fifteen  on  eiich  side,  making  in  all 
fifty-four,  of  which  twenty-three  with  their 
epistylia  are  standing  at  the  present  day  ; 
while  the  bases  and  lower  frusta  of  many 
others  are  either  indicating  their  place  or 
lying  in  wild  confusion  around  the  plat- 
form. 

The  outer  row  of  six  Corinthian  columns 
on  the  eastern  portico,  the  principal  en- 
trance, is  demolished,  and  its  fragments 
cover  the  broad  staircase  leading  up  to  the 
temple.      But  the    second   colonnade   is 

^  These  blocks  are  sixteen  feet  in  breadth  and 
thirteen  feet  in  height.  Such  an  enormous  mass 
contains,  according  to  Professor  Russegger,  four- 
teen thousand  five liundred  and  twenty  cubic  feet, 
and  weighs  about  one  million  two  hundred 
thoufi'and  pounds. 

The  Chronicon  Alexandrinum,  page  303,  says 
that  Theodosiiis  converted  the  great  and  renowned 
sanctuary  at  llcliopolis,  that  of  the  'Hvrtt  SUim»> 
ro  TpiXidov,  into  a  CVvubU^itv  CVi\rcc\v.  T\i\%  ^^v^iaft 
no  doubt  \iad  rekTcnct;  vo  \\\e  \mvcvttiae  ««jQ*vra 
tions  of  the  ?to;iI  VanvVveoti,  \\vvi%  ^v^uii^vMjtoxxv' 
from  the  amaUei  lem^Ve  oi  titfaX. 


entire,  and  presents  the  highly  remarkable 
feature,  that  the  comer  cotumni  on  the 
sides  are  fiattd,  while  the  six  central  Bliafts 
are  plain.  One  column,  pcrhitps  overturned 
by  an  earthquake,  is  still  leaning  unbroken 
against  the  southern  wall  of  the  ceU,  thus 
proving  the  extraordinary  solidity  and  skill 
with  which  the  ancient  architects  unit«d  the 
cbafts  of  their  columns.  The  elevation  of 
column  and  capital  is  fifty-one  feet,  eight 
inches  ;  the  diameter  five  feet.  The  temple 
is  two  hundred  and  thirty  feet  in  length 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  in  breadth. 

It  is  composed  of  a  glossy  white  lime- 
stone, quite  resembling  marble,  which  in  the 
course  of  time  has  assumed  that  beautiful 
golden  hu«,  so  well  suited  to  enhance  the 
picturesque  effect  of  ancient  architecture 
in  the  warm  coloring  of  a  Syrian  sky. 

The  roof  of  the  temple  has  fallen  in ; 
but  the  coffers  of  the  peristyle — the  lacu- 
naria — are  still  lying  in  their  places,  and 
are  ornamented  with  quite  a  variety  of  por- 
traila  of  Roman  Emperors  and  entire 
ligui-es  from  the  Grecian  mythology,  such 
as  Ledn  caressing  the  swan,  Jove  with 
Ganymede,  and  Diana  armed  with  bow 
and  arrowB.  The  hi^h  door-way  on  the 
eastern  front  leading  into  the  body  of  the 
temple  is  twonty-five  feet  liii;h  by  tivenly 
feet  broad,  lis  mouldings  and  ornament,-; 
are  of  an  exquisite  and  exuberant  work- 
manship, representing  beautiful  genii 
among  wreaths  of  fruite  and  Qowers.  On 
the  lintel,  in  excellent  bas-relief,  is  seen 
an  eagle  with  expanded  wings  grasping  a 
caduceus  in  his  talons,  and  holding  in  his 
heak  the  joined  ends  of  two  rich  garlands, 
each  of  which  at  the  other  end  is  held 
by  a  wingtd  victory.  At  the  tremendous 
k  earthquake  in  175!),  the  keystone  of  the 
lintel  forming  the  eagle  gave  way,  and  sink- 
ing down  eight  inches  it  again  became  fixed, 
!md  is  still  seen  hanging  in  this  threatening 
position. 

The  interior  of  the  cell  is  in  better 
preservation  than  that  of  any  temple  I  saw 
in  Greece  or  Italy.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  only  Greek  temples  which  have  pre- 
served their  cells  are  tliose  of  the  Olym- 
pian Jove  at  Akragas,  in  Sicily,  of  the  The- 
seum  and  Parthenon  at  Athens,  and  of  the 
Apollo  Epicttriua  in  Arcadia,  in  which 
latter  we  still  adm\te  iVe  \«a,u\!\tA  VeM- 
colurana  in  the  interior.  Ba\.\n\.\ve  Vctti^\ij 
of    the    Sun   in   Ba'a.\\)eV„  fee  lo-ai  wi 


mense  pUasleri  of  the  comcra  and  Itej 
twelve  fluted  three-quarter  OoriaibiUi' 
columns,  with  the  intervening  niches  iiAk 
tabernacles,  surmounted  by  a  rich  aad  i^Ah] 
gant  entablature  adomiDg  the  urner  wii4f 
give  a  more  distinct  idea  of  the  Lnk^riur  nl^ 
of  an  ancient  beathen  temple ;  wlule  u  ibu 
western  extremity,  the  ndyfon,  is  seen  tM 
raised  stage  with  its  arch  or  conapy,  mm 
ported  by  two  Corinthian  cotumni,  wbioM 
seem  to  indicate  the  marble  couch — (fatJ 
sacred  Ihalamoi — in  which  the  snnbol  flCJ] 
Ba'al  was  screened  from  the  gaie  of  lla  I 
adoring  multitude.  j 

The  worshippers  of  the  Sun-god.  whi'j 
from  all  parts  of  the  easteru  worli  diKbtf4 
by  thousands  to  Emesa  and   Ba'albdi  U 
offer  their  precious  oblations  at  the  shna 
of  Ba'al,  says  Hcrodian,  the  historian.  bU  \ 
no  engraven  image,  ^^fiporsirrw  tizna,  n 
statue  of  a  human  form  representing  ill 
deity,  hke  the  Greeks  and  Romans.    " 
was  worshipped    under  the  name  J 

Jabal,  the  procreating  god,  in  the  fonno^a  I 
lack  conical  stone,  which  it  was  belienriJ 
had  fallen  from  haaven  into  the  tatiieUaintlM 
the  great  temple  at  Emesa.  TbecokrMd'4 
general  appeamnce  of  this  fltoD^  ud  d 
tradition  of  ila  having  fallen  from  I 
cvidi'nijy  proved  h  U>  h.iv.-  been  a  i 
rolite.  The  Emperor  Heliug-abiJus  utW-  J 
wards  carried  it  with  him  to  Rome.  J 

Grecian  architecture  had  been  BTl 
favorite  study  during  a  residence  of  sew*  I 
years  at  Athens  ;  and  tny  conMpliMjl 
therefore,  of  the  monuments  of  Snia  »■•  I 
not  very  great.  Yet,  sum; 
different  impressions  left  on 
the  contemplation  of  the  gigantic  arvluHr  9 
ture  of  Ba'albek,  I  must  confess  tbU  il  ^ 
far  eiiceeded  my  expectations  in  the  teen 
ratively  pure  taste  and  excellent  iirotti*| 
ship  of  the  ornaments  and  the  ii 
grandeur  of  the  masses ;  though  il  wouUSI 
improper  of  course  to  compare  moniuB^ 
of  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  who  • 
Roman  architecture  was  fast  rergiagW 
decline,  with  t!ie  master-pieces  i^U*^ 
rious  days  of  Greece.  Tlie  noble  r" 
ments  of  the  Periclean  em 
day  alike  unrivalled  in  their  <! 
characters  of  varied  excellence — tht* 
tasteful  elegance  combined  with  t^f 
■^VAslnij  simplicity — and  the'vattn 
\  vn  ci\'A(^"?¥«y^\QBx\Ae  to  thebi ,_ 
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ily  subscribe  to  the  judgment  of  a  dis- 
uished  traveller,  who  observes  with  re- 

I  to  the  temples  of  Ba'albek,  that  their 
itccture,  though  groaning  beneath  the 
rht  of  its  own  luxuriance  and  exhibit- 
n  the  numerous  chapels,  niches,  friezes 

cornices,  a  display  of  that  minutely 
bed  workmanship,  which,  neglecting 
loble  proportions  of  Hellenic  construc- 

betrayed  the  decline  of  art  among 
iks  and  Romans — still  leaves  a  deep 

pleasing  impression  on  the  traveller, 
fascinates  his  eyes  alike  by  the  gran- 
*  of  the  forms,  the  exquisite  finish  of  the 
lis,  and  highly  picturesque  effects  of 
general  scenery. 

II  travellers  describe  the  ruins  of  Ba'al- 
as  superior  to  those  of  Palmyra  and 
isa. 

n  our  return  we  passed  through  the 
erranean  vaults  which  run  beneath  the 
^  platform,  supporting  the  sanctuaries 

tne  courts.  They  are  built  of  im- 
•e  square  stones,  and  are  two  hundred 
8  in  length  and  twenty-five  in  breadth, 
communicate  with  each  other  by  pas- 
a.  ^Large  apertures  for  the  admittance 
rfrom  above,  render  them  dry  and  cool; 
from  this  cause  they  were  formerly 
.  as  an  armory  and  magazine  by  the 
cens,  though  they  are  now  neglected 
so  much  obstructed  by  rubbish  and 
iS,  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  find- 
mr  way  through  their  dark  recesses 
be  moat  of  the  castle. 
B  the  south-east  of  the  temples  to- 
la the  city  of  Ba'albek,  stands  a  cir- 
r  building  with  six  projecting  columns 
le  Corinthian  order,  which  support  a 
ma  cornice,  ornamented  with  Cupids, 
ng  garlands  of  flowers  and  fruits. 
\  little  rotunda,  which  may  have  he- 
ld to  the  famous  ancient  temple  of 
la  Astarte,  the  powerful  Syrian  god- 
-  was  surmounted  by  a  cupola ;  part 

arched  soffit  still  remains.  It  is  of  a 
fe  marble  or  limestone.  The  workman- 
is  excellent,  but  the  taste  of  its  archi- 
ve very  bad,  and  so  affected  and  odd 
%  involuntarily  reminded  me  of  the 
Wk  style  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  in 
ie.  The  Greeks  formerly  used  it  as 
"Sstian  church,  having  dedicated  it  to 
^  Barbara ;  but  since  the  earthquake  of 

it  is  in  a  totterii^  condition, 

we  returned  to  the  Oreek  con- 


vent, inhabited  by  the  bishop,  the  only 
Christian  minister  in  Ba'albeK.  A  few 
rooms,  open  and  airy,  with  a  defightful 
view  towards  the  temples,  the  plain,  and 
the  distant  Mount  Lebanon,  had  been  pro- 
vided for  us,  and  Mustapha  now  attended 
with  an  excellent  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  a  ride  through 
the  desolate  city  of  Ba'albek,  which,  near- 
ly abandoned  to  decay,  still  exhibits  traces 
of  its  former  importance.  Its  ruinous 
mosque,  with  broken  minarets  and  sunken 
cupola,  has  a  fine  portico  of  red  granite 
columns ;  its  tanks,  fountains,  and  baths 
are  desolate,  and  the  dark  cypresses  in  the 
courts  seem  still  to  mourn  over  the  fate  of 
the  devoted  city. 

The  early  history  of  Ba'albek  or  Helio- 
polis  is  enveloped  in  almost  impenetrable 
darkness.  David,  King  of  Judah,  con- 
quered Damascus  and  held  the  sway  of 
Syria.  Solomon  was  said  to  have  built 
Ba'albek  and  Tadmor  (Palmyra)  in  the 
desert.*  Heliolatry,  or  worship  of  the  Sun- 
god,  existed  there,  says  Macrobius,  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity ;  yet  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  these  cities,  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  gorgeous  temples,  and  of 
the  power  and  wealth  of  the  proud  priest- 
hood of  Ba'al  in  Heliopolis,  Emesa,  and 
Palmvra,  falls  within  the  first  two  centu- 
ries  of  our  era.  Syria  had  then  an  ex- 
ceedingly large  population,  and  was  full 
of  rich  and  flourishing  cities.  Gaza,  As- 
calon,  and  Ptolemais,  were  celebrated  mer- 
cantile ports.  Aelia  Capitolina,  the  ven- 
erable Jerusalem,  though  interdicted  to 
the  exiled  Jews,  began  slowly  to  recover 
from  its  destruction,  and  was  re-built  by 
Hadrian.  All  professions,  which  required 
talent,  ingenuity,  and  practice,  were  flour- 
ishing in  oyria,  and  her  intelligent  and  en- 
terprising sons  were  dispersed  over  every 
part  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  most 
distinguished  musicians,  stage -actors,  mim- 
ics, and  dancers,  were  found  in  Ca^sarea, 
Tyre,  Ber}'tos,  and  Heliopolis.  Laodicea 
was  proud  of  her  inimitable  horsemen; 
Lydda  of  her  purple-dyers.  Tlie  Syrian 
linen  manufactures  vied  with  those  of 
Egypt.  Gaza  and  Ascalon  enjoyed  the 
greatest  export  of  wines  and  fruits.  Science 
and  philosophy  flourished  m  'l'wre>a&  wA 
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Bcrvtos,  where  the  young  Romans  crowded 
the  oelobrated  colleges  of  law  and  juris- 
prudence. The  beautiful  and  populous 
Antioch  was  the  proud  capital  of  the  East, 
while  Tyre  and  Sidon  still  exhibited  the 
wealth,  ease,  and  Imury  of  their  more 
golden  days.  Eniesa  and  Heliopolis  were 
the  great  centre  of  the  worship  of  the  Sud- 
god,  and  nowhere  was  Oriental  beauty 
more  admired  than  in  the  charming  priest- 
esses of  the  great  temple  of  Venus  Astarte 
here  in  Ba'albek.  The  victorious  cam- 
paigns of  Trajon  in  Mesopotamia,  the  de- 
strucuon  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  the 
re-opened  commerce  with  the  countries 
beyond  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  contrib- 
uted to  the  sudden  rise  of  Palmyra,  that 
wonderful  city  of  the  desert,  which,  hy  her 
impregnable  situntjon,  and  the  talents  of 
-  her  great  rulers,  Odenatbus  and  Zenobia, 
Boon  formed  an  independent  and  powerful 
«mpire  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 

This  period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half, 
when  all  the  beautiful  countries  around 
tiie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  were  con- 
solidated in  the  wcll-org&nized  and  mighty 
Roman  empire,  13  generally  conudcred  as 
that  of  the  bighest  OTQaatioB  in  antiquity ; 
and  the  peaceful  reign  of  the  Antonines, 
(A.  1>.  117-180)  as  Ihu  must  happy  era  of 
mankind.  And  yet — bright,  glurinus,  and 
penct'ful  as  these  times  may  appear — ther 
wore  those  of  the  deepest  corruption  and 
grossest  superstition !  History  does  not 
present  U3  a  picture  of  greater  depravity 
and  degradation  among  the  proud  Romans, 
thsn  that  of  the  triumphal  entrj-  of  the 
monster  Htliogahalua  and  his  sun-priests 
into  Rome  in  2 IS. 

When  the  rebellious  legions  of  Syri.i, 
says  the  interesting  Greek  historian,  Hero- 
dian,  had  raised  the  high  priest  of  the  sun, 
Bassianus,  the  son  of  Soemias.  10  the  im- 
perial throne,  the  beautiful  and  vain  youth 
immcdialely  took  the  sacred  name  of  He- 
liogabal  himself,  and  the  triumph  of  the 
god  of  Ba'albek,  over  all  the  religions  of 
the  world,  became  the  great  object  of  his 
fanatical  zeal  and  superstitious  gratitude. 
In  a  solemn  and  glittering  procession  he 
entered  the  city  of  Rome.  The  way  was 
strewed  with  gold-dust,  and  the  black 
iloTit,  the  symbo\  ot  Ba.'B.\,  tct  in  precious 
jewels,  was  placed  otv  a  cVm\o\.  ivKw^iV-j  \ 
sii  white  steeds,  ncUy  ■Via.TOes.&e.i.   TXiii 
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ed  bv  his  snn-pnestn,  wi»  drtiwn  slmrlt 
bnckwnrds  that  he  might  cuntinaaUy  enjor 
the  diviue  presence  1     A  magnificent  tem- 
ple had  been  built  on  the  Palatine  Uaanl, 
where  sacrifices  were    celebrated  to  th? 
Sun-god  with  all  the  pomp  Mul  eitnn- 
gance  of  the  East.     The  most  eitraordi- 
nary  victims  and  the  choicest  aronaties 
were  consumed  on  bis  altare,  around  wbid 
beautiful  Syrian  maidens  perfomed  i1ib( 
graceful  dances;  while  the  graTeslpnnM 
ages  of  the  Roman  state  and  army,  detfctd 
in  the  long  flowing  robes  of  tho  Fhw 
cians,  officiated  in  the  meanetit  fuoctiew 
with  affected  Keal.  but  their  hearts  boivi 
with   secret  indignation  !     Thus  the  bip 
priest  of  Ba'al  was  the  ruler  of  the  w«m! 
But  the  reign  of  supersiJlioQ  and  Amm 
exti'avagance  and  pervcr^on  was  of  Axl 
duration.     The  moat  iDfluentlal  reroloiae 
in  the  spiritual  progress  of  raaokiad  m 
at  hand.     The  Christian  Cbuwh  had  i^ 
veloped  itself  in  its  primitive  ob>cantr,Md 
in  spit«  of  povcr^,  contempt,  aad  psl^ 
cution.  had  spread  tfaroi^hout  OHenlii^ 
Occident.     The  Christians  wure  ptKin^ 
lariy  numeroiu  in  Antioch,  and  in  ul  %jm 
Ooostantine  ordored  die  gUttering  ImdJi 
of  Ba'albek  and  Emesa  to  be  clo^.    Ik 
re-:iGliiju    was    compl.?le.    nnd— iiltbijttfl 
paganism,  during  the  short  reigu  of  Jiil» 
the  Apostate,  again  raised  ita  banner. 
the  worshippersof  Ba'al, at  HebopoliS' 
more   abused  the   transient  moment!  ^ 
their    prosperity — ^nevertheless  the 
victory  of  the  Christian  faith  was  trio 
anily  proclaimed  by  Theodo^us  the  G«* 
The  pompous  sacrifices  at  the  altan  ^ 
Ba'a!   then  ceased,  the   priests  v 
and  the   zealous  Chtiatian   rulers  0/* 
church  now  no  longer   conlent^'d  lb(» 
selves  with  the  shutting  of  the  leaf* 
the  seizure  of  the  instruments  of  idolilK 
and  the  abolishment  of  the  priiil^^ 
the  priesthood,  but  began  a  pitifea* 
of  destruction  against  the  most  ba 
monuments    of    Grecian    antkjuitT. 
Srria,    Marcel lus.    the    bbhop.    anii 
with  apostolic  ferror,  says  Sozomeno 
historian,  took  the  field  against  "thep^ 
ers  of  darkness,"  and,  accompaoieritf' 
numerous  troop  of  soldiers  and  gbfi** 
attacked  with  fire  and  sword  lh«  pif 
\  v%'jt^«.%  and  the  stately   templet  '  ■ 
■  K\wiL«a_    \4<jIs,  coluniBi.' 
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rain;  the  most  precious  monuments  of 
ancient  art  perished,  and  the  temples  of 
Ba'albck  no  doubt  would  have  shared  the 
same  fate,  if  Theodoaius,  himself  an  ad- 
mirer and  protector  of  architecture,  had 
not  interposed  his  powerful  commands,  and 
ordered  the  Syrian  fanatics  to  desist.  The 
great  Pantheon  and  the  temple  of  Ba'al 
were  thus  preserved  and  transformed  into 
Christian  churches.  One  hundred  and 
forty-E^ix  years  later  came  the  Saracens. 
The  Christian  sanctuaries  of  Heliopolis, 
which  by  the  Arabs  again  was  called  by 
its  ancient  Syrian  name  Ba*albek,  became 
the  residence  of  an  Emir,  and  were  built  up 
into  a  strong  fortress,  which  repelled  all 
the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Crusa- 
ders m  the  plain  of  the  Buka'a.  The  ter- 
rible Tlmour-Khan,  with  his  Mongols, 
stormed  and  took  Ba'albck  in  1401,  on  his 
inarch  to  Damascus.  He  found  there  im- 
mense stores  of  provisions  and  arms  for 
the  troops  of  the  Mamluke  Sultans  of  Egypt. 
The  town  continued  flourishing  even  so 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Its  centnil  situation  between  Da- 
mascus, Beirut,  and  Tripolis,  must  have 
secured  it  some  profit  from  the  extensive 
trade  carried  on  through  the  interior  of 
Syria  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Chevalier  d*Arvieux,  who  visited 
Ba'albek  in  1060,  gives  an  interesting  de- 
scription of    it  in    his  memoirs    of  that 
■  time.     The  city  was  then  large,  and  de- 
fended  by  walls  and   towers,  which  the 
hand  of  time  and  the  indolence  of  the  Os- 
*  manlis  were  leaving  to  decay.    The  houses 
'_  were,   on  the   contrary,   though  ancient, 
~*  still  in  excellent  condition.     It  seemed  evi- 
_  dent  to  the  Chevalier  that  thev  had  been 
built  with  taste  and  care  by  a  people  who 
had  an  affection  for  architecture,  and  knew 
how  to  appreciate  its  beauties.    "  We  were 
^  all  comfortably  quartered  in  the  khan," 
savs  he,  "  and  we  visited  several  houses  be- 
longing  to  our  Arab  acquaintance,  where 
^Hhe  arrangement  of  the  apartments,  and 
iheir  distribution,  embellishments,  and  fur- 
■    <ii]ture,  were  all  kept  up  in  the  ancient 
floman  style.     The  inhabitants  were  Greek 
f^tJhristians.     They  had  an  archbishop,  and 
!^  several  churches.     The  greatest  number 
^irf  them  were  cotton -weavers  and  dyers, 
^  irho  sent  their  manufactures  to  Damascus 
and  Tripolis." 
The  well'kaown  EngUab  pilgrim,  Henry 


Maundrell,  passed  through  Ba'albck  in 
1697,  but  appears  only  to  have  visited  the 
ruins. 

"  The  city,"  says  he,  "  enjoys  a  most 
delightful  and  commodious  situation  on  the 
east  side  of  the  valley  of  Bocat.  It  is  of  a 
square  figure,  compassed  with  a  tolerably 
good  wall,  in  which  are  towers,  all  round, 
at  equal  distances.  It  extends  about  two 
furlongs  on  a  side.  Its  houses  ivithin  are 
all  of  the  meanest  structure,  such  as  are 
usually  seen  in  Turkish  villages." 

In  the  year  1751,  Ba'albek  had  still  five 
thousand  inhabitants ;  but  it  was  nearly 
destroyed  by  the  tremendous  earthquake 
in  1759,  which  demolished  a  great  part  of 
the  temples.  The  continual  feuds  of  the 
Emirs  Jusuf  and  Diezzar  brought  new 
misery  over  the  fair  plain.     The  sudden 

Prosperity  and  rapid  conquests  of  the  wild 
[etawileh  terminated  with  their  defeat. 
Emir-Beshir,  and  his  victorious  Druzes, 
laid  Ba*albek  in  ashes,  and  forced  the  Is- 
lam heretics  to  seek  refuge  in  the  Anti- 
Lebanon. 

Thus  the  twelve  hundred  miserable  in- 
habitants, whom  M.  de  Volney  saw  in 
Ba*albok,  are  now  reduced  to  a  few  fami- 
lies. During  our  stay  there  in  1844,  we 
hardly  met  with  a  human  being.  There 
were  neither  bazars  nor  khans,  but  heaps 
of  rubbish  and  ruins  everywhere.  Even 
the  present  Emir  Mar-Kandjar  has  re- 
tired with  his  family  and  few  retainers  to 
the  more  populous  village  of  Bereitan. 
According  to  the  barometrical  observations 
of  Prof.  Russegger,  the  city  lies  8,490  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean.  Its 
site  at  the  base  of  the  Anti-Lebanon  is 
picturesque  and  romantic  in  the  highest  de- 
gree ;  its  climate  is  healthful,  and  its  terri- 
tory, well  watered  by  the  Litany  and  other 
rivulets,  extends  twelve  hours  through  the 
upper  plain  towards  the  desert  of  Homs 
and  the  termination  of  the  Anti-Lebanon. 
This  more  hilly  part  of  the  soil  is  stony 
and  less  fertile,  but  the  southern  tract 
towards  Zahleh  was  formerly  covered  with 
cornfields  and  vineyards,  which  in  the  lat- 
ter years  have  been  destroyed  during  the 
encampments  of  the  Egyptian  troops  in 
these  regions. 

It  had   been  our  intcrvlvoxi  \ft  ^&s^^\^ 
Mount  Lcbanoiv  by  l\v^Toa.^\,o  K!!X\a\\^«i^ 
the  ancient  cedata ;  W\.  \>xe  ^vQi^>B«Sa©" 
who,  besides  aa  eVd^iV^  -woToaxv,  ^^a 


only  denizen  of  the  convent  in  which  we 
lodged,  dissuaded  ns  from  iindcrtaking  this 
route,  not  only  because  the  paasnge  of  Je- 
bcl-Makmcl  was  still  covered  mth  deep 
EQow  and  no  traveller  had  yet  descended  to 
Ba'albck  by  that  road  donng  the  spring', 
but  particularly  because  rumois  had 
spread  of  a  rebellion  in  that  part  of  the 
mountain  against  the  Turkish  govemmeat. 
He  therefore  advised  us  to  take  the  road  to 
Zahleh,  nhere  on  learning  the  true  state  of 
affairs  in  the  country,  we  might  cross  the 
mountain  by  the  easier  pass  of  Jebel-Sun- 
nb.  Another  difficulty  arose:  Mustapha, 
ourdragoman,  had  ncrer  visit<^d  this  part  of 
Syria:  he  was  therefore  ignorant  of  the 
road,  and  we  could  not  gel  any  other  guide 
in  Bn'albek.  We  consequently  resolred  to 
pass  through  the  plain  to  Zahleh.  Having 
spent  the  whole  evening  and  next  morn- 
ing most  delightfully,  among  the  temple- 
ruins,  we  tookleave  of  our  hospitable  bishop 
and  left  Ba'albek  at  eight  o'clock.  We  then 
crossed  the  rivulet,  which  in  the  plain  unites 
with  the  Litany,  descending  from  its  head  - 
spring  at  Tell-Hushbein,  a  hill  three  miles 
west  of  the  town.  At  an  hour's  ride  from  the 
temples  we  itopped  s  few  momenta  near  a 
carious  oetagond  building  called  Kuhbet- 
Durii,  which  is  eviduntly  a  modi-m  fabric, 
made  up  with  excellent  matt  rials  from  the 
ruins.  It  is  surrounded  by  eight  columns 
of  a  fine  red  granite ;  some  have  been 
placed  with  the  upper  part  do»-n.  The 
architrave  formed  an  octagon,  and  the  cu- 
pola had  fallen  in. 

The  seven  hours'  ride  through  the  Bu- 
ka'a  to  Zahleh,  situated  in  a  narrow  deep 
dell  of  the  Lebanon,  is  exceedingly  pleas- 
""  "   morning  was  bright;    a   ligl 
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breeze  swept  across  the  open  fields.  Not 
a  tree  was  to  be  seen,  but  a  rich  verdant 
carpet,  checkered  by  brilliant  flowers,  cov- 
ered the  whole  expanse.  In  the  distance 
these  fresh  green  tints  were  changed  into 
a  transparent  lilac-colored  haze,  which 
softly  enveloped  the  two  mighty  mountain- 
ridgos,  while  the  glittering  snow  of  Jebel- 
Uak^nel  and  Sunnin  and  the  deep  clefts 
of  Mount  Hermon  presented  the  sharpest 
and  most  distinct  outline  against  the  azure 
sky.  Here  and  there  herds  of  cattle  and 
horses  were  grariu^.  Wt  passed  near  the 
vilhgt'3  of  lieil-S^araai  anA^eni.TvTO.aaft.^ 
arrived  at  ten  o'c\ocV  a\.  ^.\^e  ^^i^  ol  ■&>* 
Mdtam,  where  in  ciossmg  ^.^ie  ww  'ii' 


restive  mules  broke  loose  from  their  drii^nt 
and  precipitated  their  burdens  in  the  wv 
ter.  Canteens,  trunks  and  teota.  all  vrat 
down  in  the  greatest  confiisioo,  nabl  the 
horsemen  of  our  parly  with  somediSmlty 
recaptured  the  frtjlickisg  culprits,  and  Mit> 
lected  the  drenched  luggage.  We  there- 
fore encamped  on  the  river-side,  and  ia 
the  afternoon  continued  our  rocte  tlrag 
the  base  of  Mount  Lebanon  to  Kenti 
ruinous  village  loojdng  oat  from  a  fafl 
grove  of  cypresses,  where  UohuoiBedai 
tradition  places  the  tomb  of  Noali.  tte 
building  consists  of  two  lowers  conBccud 
by  a  long  portico  of  slender  k^m, 
which  resembled  more  an  aqacdvtt  thiat 
sepulchre.  The  Arsb  tritditiaM  tnm 
Qenesis  are  numerous  in  this  part  of  Sjm. 
The  abode  of  Adam,  in  the  pUio  of  Dii- 
maacus,  the  altar  and  eepulcluv  of  AbeL 
the  tombs  of  Noah  and  Kinarod.  wd  tkS 
of  Moses  on  the  mountains  of  Jodah.  m 
all  consecrated  b^  cupolas  and  tomb- 
where  the  wandering  MasIimK  dii 
and  devoutly  perform  their  piayon>.  h  t 
a  curious  tradition,  that  the  ark  id  Sak 
rested  on  Jebel-Stumin,  where  tnoo  rf  i 
are  Mill  to  be  seen  I* 

We  now  arrived  on  the  bonks  et 
B.irduny,  a  eopii>us    and   limpid  5irei»  /*j 
issuing  from  a  narrow  glen  in  the  Lebsaca^    -' 
Zahleh,  a  large  city  inhabited  bve^iTI 
ten  thousand  Maronitc  Christians,  h  ■■»] 
ated  in  a  very  picturesque  and  heatlliydlP^ 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  in  ihatpiil" 
the  valley  where  it  opens  upon  the  f 
of  the  Buka'a.     Immense  poplars  tkirtl 
banks  of  the  stream,  and  give  quite  *  ~^ 
em  character  to  the  scenery.    Cn 
high  stone  bridge,  we  at  five  o'clock 
mounted   before  the    Greek    conral 
which  several  well  furnished  room 
most  hospitably  offered  for  -_.     . 
dation.     The  riew  from  the  lenMnC 
monastery  towards  the  high  frowaiif  i 
of  the  Jebel-Sunnin,  to  the  deep  dell ' 
north-west,  where  on  a  precipice 
another  convent,  embosomed  ia  ~ 
black  cypresses  and   beaulifol 
and  over  the  thriving  town  of  Zaliick.) 


•  Thp  Grerk  priest*  belirn   iIhi 
■tk  alill  tiiBl  no  ihe  ■aiiiniii_a(  "~ 
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ward  to  the  distant  plain  and  the  opposite 
range  of  the  Anti-Lebanon,  is  exceedingly 
interesting.  But  the  troublesome  Zahleans 
did  not  permit  us  to  enjoy  this  delightful 
prospect  in  quiet.  The  greater  part  of  them 
are  exiled  Christians  of  the  Armenian  and 
Syrian  Greek  churches,  who  during  the 

Sersecutions  at  Damascus  and  Halep,  have 
ed  with  their  families  to  Mount  Lebanon, 
and  thus  contributed  to  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  city.    They  are  very  gooa-humored, 
and  the  most  lively  and  industrious  inhab- 
itants on  the  mountain.     Many  are  weav- 
ers  and  tanners,  all    agriculturists  and 
ffardeners,  who  most  sedulously  plough 
the  terraces  of  the  hills  around  and  lay 
them    out  in  >'ineyards    and    mulberry 
'  groves.     We  had  hardly  appeared  on  the 
terrace,  before  the  entire  population  as  it 
seemed,  men,  women,  and  children,  began 
'  to   lay  a  regular  siege  to  the  convent. 
'  Courts  and  staircases  were  crowded  ;  from 
all  sides  they  pressed  in  upon  us,  exclaim- 
ing in   Italian,   "Buon  ^omo,    Signori! 
^Biamo  Cristiani,  anchc  noi." — "  Welcome, 
"^gentlemen!  we  too  are  Christians."  There 
^  was  no  possibility  of  escaping  from  the 
'  -BTOwd  ;  all  the  efforts  of  the  monks  were 
Jk  vain,  and  we  were  at  last  obliged  to  take 
our  pilau  and  tea  in  the  presence  of  the 
"^TOidering  multitude.     Next  morning  we 
in  the  saddle  at  an  early  hour,  and 
an  the  ascent  of  the  mountain  by  a 
p  path  running  along  the  precipices  of 
bel-Rihan.       The   rocks   were   clothed 
Ul  a  variety  of  fine  shrubs  and  trees, 
chestnut,   and    the  blooming    olean- 
U      In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  reached  the 
ht  of  the  pass.     Here  we  met  an  armed 
of  Maronites,  who  told  us  that  a  seri- 
insurrection  had  broken  out  in  the  dis- 
^   of  Bsherreh.     The  apparent  cause  of 
Xising  wiis  an  order  of  the  Piisha  in 
t,    that  the  conscription   of    young 
should  tiike  place  for  the    regular 
ish  army.     The  consequence  was,  that 
hole  valley  of  Kadisha  had  Uiken  up 
and  driven  the  Ottoman  ofHcers  and 
loyces    out   of  the  mountain.      The 
s  of  Tripolis  were  preparing  an  ex- 
*tion  against  Bsherreh,  and  this  gen- 
^isorder  had  caused  the  Maronites  and 
of  the  districts  of  el-Metn  and  Kes- 
through  which  we  were  now  trav- 
9  likewise  to  arm  and  observe  what 
^       aflBurs  would  take.    The   con&rma- 


tion  of  this  news  decided  us  afterwards  to 
change  the  direction  of  our  route.  The 
prospect  from  the  pass  of  el-Sunnin  is 
extensive,  and  more  wild  and  dreary  than 
any  I  had  seen  on  the  Lebanon.  We  were 
surrounded  by  gray,  totally  barren  lime- 
stone rocks,  forming  precipices  from  which 
numerous  streams  and  nils,  foaming  and 
chafing  in  continual  waterfalls,  descended 
in  picturesque  variety.  At  a  great  distance 
below,  we  distinguished  the  village  Bis- 
kinta,  and  beyond  it  the  broad  bosom  of  the 
sea.  From  the  upper  table-land  we  de- 
scended upon  a  second  terrace,  where  we 
stopped  at  a  solitary  hut.  A  Maronite 
shepherd,  who  was  guarding  his  flock  of 
goats  and  sheep  on  a  meadow  among  the 
patches  of  snow  still  covering  this  part  of 
the  ridge,  offered  us  a  platter  with  lebben 
or  sour  milk,  and  a  wreath  of  fragrant  vio- 
lets and  Alpine  roses,  which  he  had  gath- 
ered from  the  beautiful  bushes  of  rhododen- 
dron, growing  luxuriantly  in  these  eleva- 
ted regions.  Our  horses  were  extremely 
fatigued  ,*  we  left  them  grazing,  and  after 
an  hour*s  rest  we  descended  through  dense 
pine  forests  by  a  steep  and  dangerous  pass 
to  the  bed  of  the  river  Nahr-Salib.  Even- 
ing was  already  closing  before  we  gained 
the  opposite  heights  of  el-IVIezra'ah.  The 
scenery  was  sublime  ;  the  sun  set  on  the 
glittering  expanse  of  the  distant  sea,  and 
suddenly  .illuminated  with  hues  of  the 
deepest  purple  the  snowy  crest  of  Sunnin, 
rising  majestically  above  the  surrounding 
pine  woods.  In  a  few  moments  all  was 
darkness  again.  Our  weary  horses,  pant- 
ing and  snorting,  stumbled  slowly  along 
the  rugged  path,  and  we  did  not  arrive  at 
Mezra*ah  until  a  late  hour  in  the  night. 
Our  muleteei*s  had  lost  their  way,  and  toil- 
ing  up  and  down  the  hills,  they  at  last  found 
a  guide  who  accompanied  them  to  our 
quarters.  The  roads  in  the  mountains  of 
el-Metn  and  Kesrawan  are  bad  beyond 
description.  1  have  passed  over  horrible 
roads  on  Mount  Ktna,  near  Modica  in 
Sicily,  and  on  Mount  Taygetos  in  Greece, 
but  those  of  Lebanon  are  by  far  the  worst 
of  all.  "  When  a  traveller  penetrates  these 
mountains,"  says  M.  de  Volney,  "  the  rug- 
gedness  of  the  roads,  the  steepness  of  the 
declivities,  the  depth  of  the  \vrec.Y^\R.^"9k, 
have  at  first  a  lerri^c  ettce\.\  >a\3X\)tv^^;i%^ 
city  of  the  mules  wYi\c\v  g^xt>j  Vwa.  ^o« 
inspires  him  with  con&d^xicift,  «kxA  cmCc 
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him  to  exainiac,  at  bis  eitse,  the  pictu- 
reaquc  ecenea,  which  succeed  one  another, 
SO  as  nlmosl  to  bi-wilder  him.  There,  as 
snong  the  Alps,  he  mav  travel  whole  days 
to  arnvti  at  a  spot  which  whs  in  sight  when 
he  sot  out.  He  turns,  he  descends,  he 
triads  round,  he  climbs ;  and  under  this 
perpetual  change  of  position,  one  ia  ready 
to  think  that  a  magic  power  is  varyiug 
at  every  step  the  beauties  of  the  land- 
scftpc,"  The  truth  of  this  lively  descrip- 
tioo  we  fully  eKperienced  on  our  perilous 
ascent  to  el-Memra'nb.  The  old  sheik  of  the 
village  received  us  very  cordially,  and  we 
passed  a  comfortable  oight  after  the  (a- 
tigUM  of  the  day,  Mezra'ah  consists  of 
como  sixty  houses,  and  appeared  to  be  a 
thriving  place.  The  steer  descent  towards 
Ajelun  in  the  valley  of  Nabr-Salib  Is  ter- 
racfd  Bndplauted  with  mulberry  trees,  silk 
being  tho  principal  produce  of  the  Kesra- 
wsn.  At  two  hours"  dbtance  from  Heira'ah 
lie  the  interesting  ruins  generally  called  Ku- 
la'at  Ff^ra,  or  the  castle  of  Fakra,  which  we 
visited  next  morniug.  These  ruius  occupy 
R  most  singular  site  una  barren  hill,  imme- 
diately below  the  frowning  heights  of  Je- 
bcA-fiunniiii-iD  a  wilderness  of  rocks,  water- 
MIb,  and  periect  solitude.  The  walls  con- 
sist fif  largo  srpinrc  blocks,  and  are  in  somo 
parts  well  pre-'-rrved.     We  entered 


east  into  the 
ruins  of  a  temple ; 
are  still  standing 
frusta,  parts  of  a 
teresting  fragment 
lying  around.     " 
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nncinnt  cedars  and  to  cross  iMll 
of  Ha'alfack.  And  yet  no  1 
Greece  or  It&Iy  can  tn  wildlll 
limity  be  compared  witJi  that) 
of  the  Libnan  and  its  passage! 
el-Hajr.  InimBdiat«ly  beloW 
crest  of  Jebel-Simnin,  the  oi 
bursts  forth  from  a  deep  grot| 
through  a  cleft  between  imul 
ces  wiih  headlong  spe«d  towM 
A  rocky  ledge,  rising  more  111 
dred  feet  above  the  river.  ImM 
rated  by  nature,  and  formed  ! 
arch,  through  which  the  chi 
forces  its  way  among  deuiched 
down  by  an  earthquake  inU 
below.  The  brid^  b  of  so  n 
mntion  that  one  would  at  Ul 
suppose  it  to  be  the  work  of  h 
It  offers  a  far  grander  spceUI 
celebrated  Ptmte  tti  Lupo  n 
Italy,  or  the  TeufeUbrUJce  ia  ll 
bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
bridge  in  Virginia,  though  tlwi 
ren  mountain -scenery  of  the  Ll 
sterner  and  1^  pleasing  chanu 
beautiful  wood-clad  hills  of  A 
mimoB."  The  Inr-el-U«jr  ii  rii 
feet  above  the  lerel  of  the  Sfo 

De  Wiliienbrucli,  at  that  lim 
C.jnsui-G-'neral  at  IJcirui.  Dr 
Forest  found  the  wai«r  of  the  ft 
Falireiiiieit,  while  the  air  at 
wns  57  '. 

Along  a  verv  rough  path  w 
the  course  ofNabr-Libnan,  and 
to  the  woody  region  of  Meimb 
pine-fiire.sts  cohered  the  siAt 
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Great  are  the  hardships  of  the  traveller 
""    who  in  the  early  months  of  the  year  tra- 
J  yerses  Mount  Lehanon ;  but  he  is  amply 
"   rewarded  by  a  freishncss  of  vegetation,  a 
~    variety  of  coloring,  of  light  and  shade,  a 
'     picturesque  relief  of  glittering  snows  and 
foaming  waterfalls,  all  which   he  would 
look  for  in  vain  during  the  later  season, 
""   when  the  gray,  colorless  limestone  rocks 
^  around,  and   the  cloudless   burning  sky 
^'  above,  will  soon  force  him  to  seek  a  refuge 
"^   in  the  mulberry  groves  of  some  village  or 
'  monastery  on  the  western  hills  nearer  the 
-^-  coast,  and  enjoying  the  refreshing  breezes 
-  from  the  sea.     At  an  early  hour  in  the 
-  afternoon,  we  arrived  at  the  pretty  village 
'  of  Meiruba,  pleasantly  situated  at  the  foot 
■=  of  Jebel-Shebruh,  high  above  the  deep 
^    and  narrow  Wadv-Salib.     We  alighted  at 
the  house  of  the  oheik  Feris-Chassim,  who 
--    politely  offered  us  accommodations  for  the 
pu    night ;  but  the  evening  being  lovely,  we 
^  preferred  to  encamp  beneath  tlic  mulberry 
trees,  which  form  a  fine  grove  around  the 
^     Tfflage.     At  Meiruba    we  sjiw   the   first 
r   '  eedars,   which  only  distinguished  them- 
^  ielves  from  other  fir-trees  by  the  remark- 
able length  of  their  branches  ;    they  were 
inferior  to  the  splendid  cedars  we  a  few 
onths  later  saw  at  Warwick  Castle,  and 
t  the  lakes  of  Westmoreland,  in  England, 
ile  Mustapha  and  the  muleteers  were 
itching  the  tents,  we  followed  the  sheik 
his  house,  on  a  ledge  overlooking  the 
Xley,  where  a  most  curious  scene  took 
ce.     In  all  the  villages  in   Syria  the 
■uses  are  stone-built,  with  flat  roofs,  and 
ors  so  low  that  the  person  who  enters  is 
T.iged  to  stoop.     This  custom,  said  our 
<ilord,  had  be<jn  adopted  as  a  protection 
**inst  the  haughty  Turks,  who,  finding  a 
door- way,  would  enter  the  houses  on 
l^>*'Seback,  and  quarter  their  steeds  in  the 
'^  part  of  the  dwelhng.     It  happened  to 
^  Jioly  day  at  Meiruba,  and  the  Maronite 
^^tians,  men,  women,  and  children,  in 
^^■*'  festal  dresses,  were  paying  visits  or 
•^J-'iiig    themselves    among    the    trees, 
women,    particularly,    were    distin- 
***lAed  by  the  tantur,   a  higli   silver  or 
^     5^11  horrif  wiiich  is  attached  to  the  fore- 
and  covered  bv  a  lonjj  white  veil 
K*iig  down  at  full  length  behind.     We 
hardly  been  seated,  and  lighted  our 
StiUla,  before  half  a  dozen  horns  all  at 
appeared  at  the  low  entrance,  at- 


tempting  to   enter.     They  crossed   each 
other,  got  entangled,  and  occasioned  such 
a  confusion,  that  it  lasted  a  good  while  be- 
fore the  first  lady  could  disengage  hei*self 
and  her  horn,  and  enter  the  room.     The 
whole  party  then  came  on,  one  by  one ; 
but  sittmg  down  on  the  cushions  spread 
out  on  the  floor,  they  were  obliged  to  pay 
constant  attention  to  the  movements   of 
their  neighbors,  and  bring  their  own  horns 
in  harmony  with  theirs.     This  tantur  is  the 
most  inconvenient,  silly,  and  unbecoming 
head-gear  I  ever  saw ;  but  the  ladies  on 
the  mountain  arc  exceedingly  fond  of  it, 
and  a  prohibition  to  wear  it  on  the  pai't  of 
the  husband,  they  say,  would  most  seri- 
ously endanger  the  hamiony  of  the  family. 
Meiruba  is  surrounded  by  the  wildest 
mountain  scenery  of  the  Kesrawan  ;  the 
ascent  to  it  is  by  the  worst  of  roads,  and 
yet  it  became  the  battle-ground  between 
the  Egyptians  and  Turks  during  the  war 
in    1840.      The   old   sheik   gave   me   an 
animated   description   of    those    military 
movements  in  a  region    wliere   a    mule 
can  hardly  find  its  way  along  the  preci- 
pices.    The  united  Anglo-Austro-Ottoman 
fleet  had  disembarked  an  army  of  twelve 
thousiind  troops,  with  a  numerous  artillery, 
in  the  bay  of  Juueh,  on  the  main  road 
leading  along  the  coast  from  Beirut  to  Tri- 
polis,   and    northern    Syria.     A    fortified 
camp  had  been  thrown  up,  and  a  commu- 
nication opened  with  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Lebanon,  Druzes,  and  Maronites,  when 
Ibrahim-Pasha,    jit   the     hiMid   of    eight 
thousand  of  liis  b(;st  troops  from  Zahleh,  in 
the  plain  of  the  Buka'a,  passed  the  moun- 
tain by  the  pass  uf  Sunnin,  and  descended 
along  those  horrible  paths,  so  well  known 
to    us,    bv    Biskintii    and    Mezra'ah    to 
!Meiruba,    where    he    encamped.     From 
thence  he  sent  otf  different  columns  across 
the  deep  glen  of  Xahr-el-Salib  towards  the 
coast  to  reconnoitre  the  Turkisli  camp,  and 
take  position  for  a  general  attack.     But  on 
those  nearly    impassable    ridges   he   was 
suddenly  attacked  by  several  Turkish  bat- 
talions, led  on  by  daring  British  oflicers, 
and,  at   the  same    time,    discovered   the 
armed  Druze  and  Maronite  mount^iineers 
from  the  heights  in  liis  rear  on  all  sides 
descending  towards  Meiruba.     The  E^y Ti- 
tian troops,  therefore,  vj^^tcit  ^  '^xcjxX. 'Awi'v^v- 
effec tual  resistance ,  vf  eve  ^oYcvi^ Vo  "2i\i^w.\<3 
their  camp  and  baggage,  axA  *vcl  ^*^\  ^ 
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order,  puKued  by  the  lig;ht-footed  Dru 
to  find  their  way  ficrosa  the  heigbla  of 
Jebel-Sunnin  to  the  main  body  of  the  army 
encamped  in  the  pltiin  of  Ba'ulbek. 

Oo  the  30th  of  May,  we  descended  to 
Uie  coasu  of  the  Mediterraneau.     We  had 
oomiilaiued  of  the   former  roads  in 
bijiUur  re^ons  of  the  mountain,  and  yet 
thu  last  journey  proved  the  most  fatiguing. 
VTe  were  obhged  to  dismount  and  to  lead 
the  horses  by  the  bridle  over  rocks,  where 
tliey  hardly  found  a  footing,  and  every  d 
meat  seemed  in  danger  of  being  precipitated 
inl«  the  valley  below.     From  every  turn 
of  the  path,  splendid  views  of  the  most 
varied  ecenery  opened  to  the  interior  val- 
leys of  the  Lebanon.    These  lower  regions 
were    beautifully    clothed    with    wood  ; 
laurel,  myrtle,  arbutus,  thymcl^ea,  holm- 
oak,  different  species  of  pines,  and  other 
svergreens,  formed  a  thick-set  forest,  above 
whtcb  here  and  there  aro^c  a  venerable 
oadar  spreading  its   dark   branches    far 
away  over  the  precipices,     lu  three  hours 
we   readied    the   last    mountain    terrace 
overlooking  the  deep  valley  of  the  r 
Adonis,  the  Wady-Nahr- Ibrahim,  and  the 
disUuit  coast  of  Jeb^.     The  heat  at  a 
became  oppreaaive.    We  therefore  stopped 
at  the  i^onvent  Mar-Dciriii,  the  only  ' 
habiiL'd  plite  we  had  sei-n  since  wo  i 
Meiruba  in  the  morning  ;  and,  pitching  u 
tents  beneath  the  beautiful  trees  oil  I 
very  edge  of  the  rocks  above   the  v, 
ley  of  Adonis,  we  awaited  the  biv-/e 

the  afternoon  sprim^'iii'.-  u:.  !■ '.■■■  - 

These  woodyhighlaii.l- ■      .  ■ 

the  favorite  haunts  1.4    \  '. 
the  Phtenician  perii.nii;.  .::.'.■,■■.  ..| 
gad,  and  lover  of  AaUirLe,  whu  « 
by  the  wild  boar,  and  by  the 
goddess    transformed   into   a    r 
Greeks  afterwards   took   up   tliis 
Syrian  fable,  representing  the  ret 
the  sun  afier  the  autumnal  eqiiino: 
the  withering  approach  of  winter,  p 
Mtitiiti'd    ilu-    wijr.sliip  of  Adonis  iii    the 
splyniliil  U'lnpl.'  Hi  DyUos. 

Tlv    [)rf„|„.cL   >nvr   the    sea    from   the 
height  ijf  Doir-MEiv-Deiua  is  line,  and  it 
increases   in   beauty   as   the  traveller  de- 
scends lowards   the    bridg'e    et 
Adonis,    at   the    base   of    the 

Theinlcrior otLebMioiiwcWi^viaviaasoii-  i  in    ISJO.     A  squadron   hanu 
tude  ;  here  at  oncii  -we  mel.  ■w\&  ^>S.ft  M.i\  cffi  'Cwn  <;.««,*.,  \wgan  to  batter  11 
_JiK>yement.     On  the  te^^  o^  ^'^  unmAw^'^^^  ■  . 


=  killed 


thickly  covered  with  thefragr 
blue  agnus-castus  and  purpi 
the  glorious  In-color  of  al)  t 
Syria — stood  a  camp  of  Tor' 
The  Arab  horaemen  were  ga 
the  sands,  throwing  their 
wheeling  about  their  rapid  i 
chai^rs.  in  the  presence  of 
looking  Turkish  olficerH  in  E 
forms,  amoking  tbcir  chibouk 
khan  on  the  bridge  of  K 
What  a  picture  for  aa  artt3t ! 
gated  moving  groups  on  the 
the  sea-green  tents  with  tbm,' 
ing  bandrols,  the  high  vauit«< 
the  deep  glassy  river,  the  woo 
tains,  and  the  glittering  sea,  a 
by  the  soft  and  mellow  hues 
sky  !  And  yet  interesting  as 
ry  of  Mount  Lebanon,  we  fc 
happy  here  on  the  sandy  shi 
foaming  surge  and  the  broai 
the  Mediterranean  before  as,  s 
some  and  perilous  scrambliiu 
rocks  ;  nay,  even  our  horses  »e 
lake  of  our  delight,  and  canit 
speed  along  the  rocky  coast 
ancieut  towers  of  Jalwil,  vhie) 
from  afar.  In  an  hoar  and 
reachod  llie  gate,  and,  saluiinj 
looking  Albanian  warriors,  i 
tlie  garrison,  niili  their  own  usv 
"  ISem  ijia  be3a,"  (truce  be  tx 
we  passed  them  unmolested,  aai 
ed  at  the  Armenian  convent. 
li,-,linient  was  inhabited  by  I 
niiinks,  and  looked  as  gloon 
.-.iiiifortable  as  the  city  of  A. 
J>'li:iil  is  surrounded  by  walla  . 
whiuh  seera  lo  have  been  built 
crusades  with  ancient  materials 
tic  hn>4  a  strong  situation  on 
of  the  city,  near  the  coasI,  a 
massive  square,  built  up  will 
blocks.  All  the  lower  coursi 
dently  the  work  of  antiquity 
upper  part  is  Saracenic,  and 
was  in  a  totiiUy  dilapidated  cod 
the  interior  is  a  Gothic  Christ 
now  used  as  birrncks  for  the  A: 
son.  A  tine  orange  grove  e) 
the  castle  towards  the  shore, 
suffered  a  sev 
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larines    landed,  and   marched    throufrh 

•  1 

le  orange  garden  straight  towards  the  cos- 

e,  which  they   supposed  evacuated  by 

16  enemy.     Yet  close  to  the  Avails,  they 

ere  suddenly  received  with  a  well  sus- 

dned  fire  from  the  long  Albanian  totifekh, 

hich  sent  death  and  destruction  into  their 

inks.     The   proud   red-coat«,  who    had 

sglectcd  to  reconnoitre  the  environs,  now 

t    once    perceived   the   impossibility   of 

Miling  those  high  and  strong  walls  be- 

sath  a  galling  lire  from  in\isible  foes. 

hey  attempted  in  vain  to  rally,  and  bring 

p   some  field-pieces.      The  stout  Alba- 

ians   continued   their   terrible    fire,   and 

>on  forced  the  British  with  a  heavy  loss 

I  make  a  speedy  retreat  to  their  boats. 

Jebail   is  the   ancient   Byblos,   which, 

scording  to  Strabo,  lay  on  a  hill  at  some 

stance   from   the    sea.     Its  inhabitants 

ere    good  meclianics;  they  particularly 

Itoellcd  in  the  art  of  working  in  wood,  and 

»  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the 

yrians,  and  even  by  the  Jews  in  the  build- 

^gof  the  great  temple  at  Jerusalem. 

^he  present  town  is  the  seat  of  poverty 

id  misery.     The  harbor  is  destroyed  and 

rered  with  ruins  ;  commerce  has  fled ; 

»    bazars  arc  shut  up  and  abandoned, 

i  the  khans  and  public  places  are  filled 

b    marauding  Albanian  soldiery.     The 

r  inhabitant*  mostly  live  in  the  fields  ; 

y  arc  Maronite  Christians,  and  culti- 

e    that  famous   black  tobacco  so   well 

*^vn  in  the  Levant  by  the  name  of  JebaiL 

•  aromatic,  of  an  exceedingly  pU»asant 

m>r,  and  inferior  onlv  to  that  of  Lataki, 

^dicca,)  a  city  situated  north  of  Tri- 


lae  unsettled  st-ite  of  the  northern  parts 
S^ria,  the  sedition  in  the  valley  of  Ka- 
^fc,  and  the  military  movements  along 
c^oast,  caustjd  us  at  present  to  renounce 
^'isit  to  the  cedars,  and  next  morn- 
^lay  the  31st,  to  return  to  Beirut. 
^^  left  Ji'bail  at  seven  o'clock,  and  after 


ant  ridt?  of  three  houi-s 


the 


a:ong 

^»  we  paSvsed  the  promontory  of  Klimax, 
^arrived   in    the    fine  bay    of  Juneh. 
tl^er  south,  .along  blue  ridge,  studded 
"^rhite  specks,  the  houses  of  the  dis- 
'  *.ty  of  Beirut,  reminded  us  of  the  limit 
Syrian   travels.      Juneh   consists 
KDf  a   row  of  magazines  and  store- 
^  for  the  export  ot  the  silks  and  pro-  . 
»ii8  of  Zak-Mekavil,  the  thriving  little  | 
//.  jio.  iiL     SEW  esniEB.  17 


capital  of  the  Kesrawan,  which  has  a  most 
romantic  and  beautiful  situation  on  the 
hills,  overlooking  the  valley  of  Anturah 
and  the  sea.  We  here  left  the  coast  and 
ascended  to  Zuk  through  a  grove  of  high 
Italian  pines.  Its  Maronite  inhabitants 
pressed  around  us,  and  ofifered  us  hospi- 
tality with  an  earnestness  not  often  to  be 
met  with  in  this  country;  the  greatest 
part  of  them  are  silk-weavers,  saddlers, 
and  shoemakers.  Almost  every  house 
has  a  loom.  The  people  here  are  industri- 
ous, intelligent,  and  in  consequence,  better 
dressed  and  lodged  than  in  other  parts  of 
the  mountain.  The  whole  region  is  thickly 
planted  with  mulbeiry  trees.  The  silk- 
worms are  kept  in  separate  houses,  or 
bowers,  made  of  branches,  and  are  attended 
with  particular  care.  Charming  as  are 
the  views  from  the  hill  of  Zuk-Mekavil, 
those  from  the  nunnery  of  Deir-Sidi-el- 
Bsherra  are  still  far  superior.  A  road 
lined  with  hedges  of  prickly  pear,  and 
here  and  there  adorned  with  clusters  of 
majestic  pines,  leads  to  the  convent  lying 
on  a  high  hill  commanding  an  extensive 
horizon  over  sea  and  land.  Dcir-el-Bsherra 
contained  at  the  time  of  our  visit  twenty- 
five  nuns.  It  is  a  large,  solid,  square 
building  of  hewn  freestone,  with  many 
small  windows  carefully  closed  by  Turkish 
verandahs,  and  surrounded  by  gardens, 
well  watered,  and  tilled  with  tig,  lemon, 
orange,  and  pomegnmate  trees.  On  our 
arrival,  a  Maronite  clergyman  politely  bade 
us  w^elcome,  and  conducted  us  to  a  small 
neat  house  on  the  southern  terrace  of  the 
convent,  where  the  guests,  the  mousafi- 
rides,  are  lodged.  Coffee  and  pipes  were 
brought,  and  in  the  afternoon  a  savory 
dinner  was  served.  It  consisted  of  several 
dishes,  the  usual  pilau,  kapamas,  or  lamb 
with  tomatoes  and  onions,  boiled  fish, 
fruits,  sweetmeats,  and  some  bottles  of 
delicious  vino  (Voro  from  the  Lebanon. 

We   obUiined  permission    to   visit    the 
church  and  the  convent-garden,  but  did 
not  see  any  of  the  Maronite  nuns,  though 
we  inferred  that  they  were  willing  to  get 
a  look  at  the  fair-haired  Anglo-Saxons,  as 
we  heard  them  talking  and  titterini;  from 
behind  their   wooden  kafasi,  or    Turkish 
blinds.     They  are  f:aid  to  be  well  U'^vsX.vi^ 
and  happy.     At  cerlam  \\q\w^  ol  >i\vi  ^■a.'^ 
they  work  in  the  gatOi^w  uiv^l  \.cwi  VX^«> 
silkworms. 


The  enTirona  of  tbe  conrent  are  lerraced, 
and  fono  one  continual  mulberry  grar«. 
I^k  appears  to  be  its  principal  weallh. 
The  upper  Urrace  commands  a  rasgniti- 
cent  panorama  :  oumerotis  monasteries  and 
villages  are  seen  crowning  ibe  prominent 
ridges,  all  Bepomted  by  di^ep  mid  narrow 
r«iines,  or  by  sloping  fertile  rat! eye. 
Onnips  of  dark  cypresses  and  pines,  relieved 
by  pale  olive  wixwis,  «ve  quite  an  Italian 
cnaracier  to  the  landscape.  Northeast- 
ward, on  an  elevated  brow,  stands  the 
large  Maronite  convent  Bkirky,  where  the 
patriarch  resides  during  winter ;  still  higher 
OS  a  steep  conical  hill  rises  Harispa,  with 
towere  and  battlements,  the  Franciscan 
monastery.  At  an  hour's  distance  in  the 
charmiRg  rallcy  below,  lies  tbe  well-known 
college  of  Anturah,  and  beyond  it  Deir- 
Har-Ely&s,  many  other  cbisle  re,  and  above 
them  the  soaring  snow-capped  masses  of 
JebelKuneiybeh,  one  of  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits of  Lebanon.  Beirut  itself  is  not  seen ; 
it  lies  liid  by  the  promontory  of  the  Dog 
river,  Ras-Nahr-el-Kelb ;  but  the  dark  ei- 
panse  of  the  sea,  with  the  fine  deep  bay 
of  Jnneh,  complete  this  panorama,  which 
hardly  boa  its  equal  even  m  Syria. 

Next  morning  we  sent  off  our  mnle- 
teeri  with  iln.^  tents  and  baggiijjc  dirt-ctly 
for  Beirut,  w  hile  wt  p^iid  a  viMt  lo  the 
French  in  Anlurah.  The  college  was  ori- 
ginally established  by  the  Jesuilf .  and  on 
the  dissolution  of  that  order  in  1704,  it 
was  transferred  to  their  Bucccssors  tlie 
Lazarists,  like  all  other  establishments 
and  passes>ions  K'longing  to  that  order  in 
Greece  and  tbe  Levant.  There  were  four 
professors,  severnl  Arab  leaclicrs,  and 
fifty-eight  students,  nil  very  comfortably 
lodged  in  the  convent.  The  bouse  is  airy, 
and  built  in  the  style  of  architecture  of 
Sonthcrn  Trance.  Tiie rooms  are  furnish- 
ed in  the  European  manner  :  hbrarv,  bed- 
rooms and  rcfecturj-  are  remarkubly  clean 
and  well  kept,  and  eicry  attention  paid  to 
the  health  and  comfort  of  the  students, 
Seieral  Europeaji  travellers,  studying  llic 
Arabic,  lake  their  board  und  lodging  in 
the  convent.  Among  the  French  mis- 
^who  in  this  college  prepared  for 
Ere  two  young  Lazarists, 
|t  1  had  made  the  passngc  from 

ti\Vj  \^ie  oviw  ^0M«ba*;5>  Misj-Juw 


Antnrah  has  been  well  d 
of  study  OD  accoont  of  tkt 
salubrity  of  U»e  eUinnle,  wag 
its  enviroiu.  From  tb«  | 
college,  which  is  shaded  «j 
orange  trets,  lofty  as  cbea 
countries,  and  covered  wilb 
their  golden  fruit,  we,  for 
viewed  this  wood^ully  cha 
of  Syria.  We  here  beard  ct 
B«irut  of  tbe  Aosirian  Bt6 
in  a  day  or  two,  was  (o  uhi 
Europe,  lliis  obliged  ua  t 
invitation  of  the  pTT>fe»Mt3 
tbem  at  college,  and  htt^T  a  I 
mounted  our  barses  for  the  In 
road  lay  tlirongh  grovw  i 
chestnut,  and  extcoaive  lioaj) 
ing  to  the  pretty  viUagea  u 
which  everj-whcrc,  her«  in  ih 
crown  the  tops  of  tbe  hill 
on  our  right  Zuk-Ueka\il  i 
towards  tbe  mountain  Deir 
descended  from  the  plaLcaa 
dangerous  sigug  nata  to  I) 
shady  valley  of  the  Dos  li 
Kelb.  Serenl  iadaBch)3jr« 
happened  ber*.  A  f«nr  jt 
Pope'a  legate  to  the  Uartn 
cipitated,  by  a  ^lumble  fif  hi 
the  deep  glen  below,  where 
ed.  We  prudently  dismount 
ducted  the  trembUng  ammi 
mosi  dangerous  plaees.  A 
well ;  we  reached  the  banks  i 
and  voiceless  Nabr-el-Kelb,  i 
spring  we  had  seen  some 
among  the  foaming  waier-<a£ 
Salib  on  the  bleak  table-land  e 
hrub.  What  a.  WDnderfo] 
scenerv,  climate  and  ve£;elab 
traveller  meet  with  in  Syria 
river  flows  in  a  deeply  cootiat 
high  perpendicular  rocks,  1m 
narrow  margin  on  its  right  b 
with  trees  and  rushes.  Oo 
appearance  in  the  ravine,  s 
wliicb  were  graring  on  the  titi 
fright  and  galloped  on  bcf 
although  we  attempted  to  | 
them  and  bring  them  back,  tht 
of  the  path  did  not  permit  il,« 
tinned  their  headlong  career  M 
of  the  valley,  al  the  enbMd 
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a  an  hour  we  arrived  at  the  termina- 

of  the  gorge.  The  southern  ridge  here 

s  ahruptly  down  to  the  sea,  and  forms 

famous    pass   of    Ras-Nahr-el-Kelb. 
i  river  is  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge  of 

arches,  a  fabric  of  the  celebrated 
tte  prince,  Fakr-ed-Din,  who  by  the 
kchery  of  the  Turks  was  taken  prisoner 
Beirut,  brought  to  Constantinople,  and 
eaded  in  1631.  As  the  promontory 
^8  of  no  passage  between  it  and  the 
an  artificial  road,  two  yards  in  breadth, 
with  infinite  labor  been  cut  along  the 
s  at  a  height  of  eighty  feet  above  the 
.  of  the  water.  The  clefts  of  the  preci- 
liave  in  several  places  been  filled  up 
lasonry  of  great  strength,  forming  a 
pet  for  the  security  of  the  passengers, 
ascription  in  large  letters  engraved  at 
evation  on  the  side  of  the  rocky  wall, 
ins  us,,  that  Antoninus  Pius  ordered 
road  along  the  impending  mountains 
omiibus  immineniibu9 — to  be  opened  on 
tanks  of  the  Lycus.  This  interesting 
■iment  of  the  benevolent  £mperor  is 
nrfectly  preserved  as  a  similar  Roman 
tiption  on  the  rocks  of  Mount  Ossa,  in 

celebrated  valley  of  Tempe  in  Thes- 
»  and  can  be  distinctly  read  from  the 
Antonmiana  below.  The  mouth  of  the 
OS  is  shallow  and  obstructed  by  rocks 
■pitated  from  the  promontory  above. 

caravans  therefore  generally  descend 
ford  the  river  instead  of  following  the 
B  circuitous  passage  of  the  bridge.  On 
[oadside  near  the  bridge  stands  an  an- 
i  pedestal,  which  the  Arabs  believe  to 
I  supported  the  statue  of  a  dog,  and  at  a 
I  distance  from  the  shore  they  point  out 
me  black  rock,  ri.^ing  from  the  sea, 
9ing  the  idol  in  question,  which  gave 
B  to  the  river.  Tims  the  ancient  ap- 
4ions  in  all  this  tract  of  the  coast,  from 
ce  and  the  Adonis  river  southward  to 
tes  and  Sidon,  the  Caleb  or  Kelb 
I  of  the  Hebrews,  the  Lycos  (wolf)  of 
kecks  and  Romans,  and  Sidon  (Zidon, 
Winter)  of  the  Canaanites,  seem  all  to 

to  the  astronomical  legends  of  the 
Ug  and  death  of  Adonis,  whom  Venus 
led  to  have  loved  and  lamented, 
jremote  times,  before  Antoninus  Fius 
lid  this  lower  and  more  convenient  pas- 
•  A  steeper  and  more  difficult  path  led 
V  up  in  sharp  turns  across  the  cape.  . 

are  found  those  curious  rock  sculp*-  j 


tures,  which  have  excited  so  great  an  inte- 
rest among  the  modem  antiquarians.  On 
the  rocky  wall  overhanging  the  ancient 
pathway  at  different  distances  on  the  as- 
cent, we  admired  six  or  seven  largo  tablets 
with  curious  figures,  sculptured  in  the  gray 
hmestone  rock.  Dismounting  and  order- 
ing the  dragoman  to  lead  our  horses  down 
to  the  beach  on  the  south  side  of  th^ 
promontory,  we  climbed  up  to  these  relics 
of  antiquity.  They  differ  in  character  and 
preservation.  Some  have  been  so  much 
corroded  by  exposure  to  the  atmosphere 
and  the  hand  of  time  on  the  rough  sur- 
face of  the  limestone,  that  their  figures 
and  inscriptions  have  become  nearly  ob- 
literated. Yet  the  two  larger  tablets 
standing  close  together  on  the  highest  point 
of  the  passage  are  wonderfully  well  pre- 
served. The  northern  monument  presents 
a  highly  ornamented  Egyptian  door-way 
surmounted  by  the  winged  globe,  sym- 
bolical of  the  spiritual  fire  that  moves  and 
actuates  the  universe,  according  to  Egyp- 
tian philosophy.  Within  the  door  is  seen 
a  hero  in  the  Egyptian  costume  holding  a 
bow  in  his  right  hand  and  brandishing  a 
battle-axe  in  his  left.  The  figure  is  fierce- 
ly striding  forward,  and  in  the  act  of  im- 
molating a  kneeting  prisoner  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  high-capped  Egyptian  deity. 
These  sculptures  have  a  decided  resem- 
blance to  those  of  the  great  procession  on 
the  walls  of  the  Ramsessium  at  Thebes,  in 
Upper  Egypt ;  and  what  is  still  more  im- 
porttmt,  the  hieroglyphic  mouldings  on 
the  door-way  contain  likewise  the  well- 
known  characters  of  Ramses  the  Second, 
the  great  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  that 
formidable  conqueror  of  the  eighteenth 
Egyptian  dynasty,  who  during  nearly  half 
ac'entuT}'  (loGO-UOO,  B.  C.)  spread  the 
teiTor  of  his  name  from  the  deserts  of 
Nubia  to  the  shores  of  the  Pontus  Euxi- 
nus.  This  discovery,  made  some  years 
ago  by  the  artist  Bonomi,  is  highly  inte- 
restingj  and  it  mfiy  now  be  regarded  as  a 
historical  fact,  that  the  great  Rtimses  on 
his  march  northward  through  Syria  caused 
this  monument  of  his  deeds  to  be  sculp- 
tured on  the  mountain  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lycus,  where  he  is  supposed  to  have 
embarked  in  his  fleet  and  crossed  ovet  \& 
the  isUuid  of  I^tUm  or  C^^^tma.  K^  >I>c^ 
coincides  with  the  wiVaUoii  ol  "^ctQ^Q\»&> 
who  mentlona  that  Yie  sa^T  tck^-vs^^ 
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■  Ionia  tad  PaJesltne,  coannemontii^  th« 
espediiwu  at  ilw  varfike  kb^;  aaa  wc 
■^  draavith  ooafidenn  laBen,  lint  (be 
doqiient  Calber  of  bistarf,  twcoljr-lhrae 
ccbMom  ago^  had  beea  attadhie  ob  tUi 
r«»™f«"  raofl  betweeti  ibe  di&  and 
the  aea,  and  vith  adminliaa  had  m- 
nweted,  u  we  da  dow,  ihii  identieal  but 
Ukb  bmm«  perfect  monoHienL  "nii*  maj 
IBwwiM  be  said  of  aaotber  eatiuaa  lab- 
kt  OB  tbe  aMitb,  close  to  that  jnst 
tioBed.  It  ha*  qnite  a  different  eha 
froBi  UiA  Egjrptiaii,  and  majr  no  dcNdM  be 
of  AaBjriaa  oiieia-  WttbiB  aa  arched 
door-wa^stsadaue  ^nreof  amaa  fiaelj 
can«d  m  low-r^iet,  the  Npper  part  at 
wfench  is  perfectly  w«Q  pwacnaJ,  vlvfe 
th«  lower  u  coremd  vilk  a  a«eh  defiwed 
nacriptioa  in  anow-boMted  chacaden. 
lie  is  dres$«din  th«  loo^Sowinrganunla 
of  the  Uedes  or  Auynuw,  aaa  la«  high 
pflWifiiT'  tiara  bu  a  »tiiking  reaenblanoe 
10  Ibe  iBodern  P«reian  talpak  «f  black 
abeepaldn.  He  wean  a  cnricHU  long 
aqnare  beard ;  tbe  left  hand  rests  on  bu 
bOMm.  the  light  is  ti^ed  on  high,  pwat- 
kigata<ieBeeBtandglobe,aiid  someotber 


,  and    who  might 
lOugh  to   wttli   1(1 

ihe  same  ruck  on 
.eiDOrial  of  the  si  ill 


George,  aad  Ibe  br-tHviehaef 
of  Bac-d-Bent.  the  paconS 
ito  akqic.  •msh  ite  moaqnei^j 

nudboTjr  pD««i  aad  nrangi  | 
tbe  nnoMKiHa  aUppiag  oa  A) 
a  i^bt  aa  atnomtmnm  <■>  tha  i 
ofSrna.  PniBtfa«pM»bd 
MMad  of  Ibe  iBiklii^  bdb  «l 
aad  tbewlioopii^  ct  xhar  M 
'  along,  aad  then 
.  the  Uaees  o 


gleamed  tl 


i,devlya 


Beirut,  aad  rrn  iMBg  ifce  boilg 
Kelb  OB  tbar  mtatdk  far  TOf 
Bat  Ibe  tine  for  depBrtaf 
We  doaneadcd  to  Ike  p^t/) 
honea,  and  afW  b  pleBiBt  j 
wei  Hoda.  m,  u  oae  e'clodl 


end  1 

dragOBun  MnMapha,  and  tfc 
and  then  ioaaed  B  W^  aaaoHl 
and  Anericaa  tnnvUers  ft 
from  Jenisal«m,  with  wbon ' 
start  next  daT  for  Smrma  av 
Ob  tbe  Sd'of  Jme,'  at  caS 


■enlptural  in  the  left  quarter  of  the  tablet. 

This  priest  or  hero  in  supp^stil  lu  repr^- 
sem  one  of  the  tiific  .\ijTrian  eoni]uerrjrs, 
eith^jr  Pbul,  TigUi-PiK4r,  or  Salmanas- 
isar,  who  during  ibe  period  from  770  to  720. 
B.  C,    overran  Syria   and  Palestine      '  ' 

have  been  amtnttous 
record  their  >ictories  i 
which  they  found  ibe 
more  celebrated  Sesostri*.  How  many 
conquering  armies  have  toiled  up  throngh 
ibis  narrow  defile  since  the  reraiie  ceniu- 
riia  ,  when  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian 
sculpiures  were  engraved  on  tbLs  rock  1 
P.:rsiHns,  M-ii>-d&Qiaus,  Romans.  Saracens, 
Cnis^tder;,  Turk*,  and  Ibrahim-Paiha.  tbe 
would-be  S'.-i'.'jtris  of  modem  times,  hare 
all  had  their  turn.  The  last  hero  scram- 
bling down  to  ibe  Dog  river;ipp«ir!  tohnrc 
been  Sir  diaries  ^'apter  in  hii  »iraw  Imt 
and  shirt  sleeves,  leading  on  his  marines 
and  bltie-Jackct:^. 

And  now  we  turned  round  towards  the 
sea,  which,  smooth  and  bright  Lke  a  mir- 
ror,  studded  here  and  tivcTe  \j-?  i  NiV\\\e  [ 
^preiid  oui  a\.  dw  leei.    Oft  <fte 
^'^        rveyed  W  6nft  >»■!  »*  **■■ 


r/n/wmrrtee,  beloDgin^  to  t 

oi  the  AujlriAn  LIji  ds.  Tha 
!iii  absence  of  more  thin  ei 
which  I  had  spent  so  plea 
iliuUes  and  tratiels  in  the  Sot 
Edft,  I  was  now  cfoing  to  rcris 
hind  in  the  far  Surtb,  and  per 
ing  the  Atlantic,  to  cam  to  I 
ing  Stales  of  ihe  new  world  e> 
th'«>e  bright  pictures  and  de 
tions  of  men  and  ibelr  doing 
had  so  laboriously  ev'Ieeted  IB 
The  landi  1112- place  'if  Beirv^- 
lime,  had  filled  with  sp«ctalo 
mernus  be^iu  were  ttnong  . 
steamer.  At  last.  Captain  Br 
the  ^gnal  for  departure.  T1 
gentlemen  of  the  American  m 
snl  Laurella.  and  Colonel  Rok 
li-ive  of  their  departing  fri« 
turned  to  Ihe  shore.  The  aa 
heaved,  and  we  stood  out  of  lb 
■smiling  coast  receded  iBt«re 
^oun  night  sink  on  the  waun 
the  morning  dawn  again  calM 
fair  Syria  bad  disappeared,  m 
\'\AWk  t&  ^'^^ira&  be^ta   to  i 
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NE-SHE-KAY-BE-NAIS,  OR  THE  '^LONE  BIRD/' 


AN  OJIBWAY  LEGEND. 


:e  following  legend,  however  slight  its 
18  in  other  respects,  can  lay  claim  to 
ineness.  It  is  what  it  purports  to  be, 
ge  story  still  current  among  the  rem- 
;  of  the  Algonquin  stock  at  the  North- 
As  it  is  here  recited,  it  differs  in  no 
tial  respect  from  the  verbal  relation 
vr  friend  Kah-ge-ga-gah-bowh,  better 
n  as  George  Copwat,  an  educated 
of  the  Ojibway  nation, 
e  Algonquins  had  imquestionably 
vivacity  and  animation  than  any  of 
nnter  families  of  the  continent.  Not 
oartial  than  the  Iroquois,  their  tem- 
aent  seems  to  have  been  more  active, 
apprehension  quicker,  and  their  man- 
less  reserved.  Their  religion  and 
legendar}^  lore  partook  of  their  na- 
peculiarities.  They  entertained,  in 
l-defined  form,  the  grand  idea  of  a 
jme  Unity,  a  great  and  beneficent 
or  and  Preserver ;  and  the  inferior  be- 
)f  their  mytholosfv  were  also  for  the 
part  beneficent, — the  friends  and  pro- 
rs  of  men,  constantly  warring  against, 
isually  victorious  over,  the  evil  beings, 
€8  of  the  human  race.  Their  legends, 
9xe  more  imaginative,  and  have  a  less 
re  character  than  those  of  most  of  the 
I.  Some  are  exceedingly  airy  and 
ifiil,  and  others  not  without  a  dash  of 
t  humor  entirely  peculiar  to  them- 
I.  Examples  of  all  these  varieties 
be  found  in  Mr.  Schoolcraft's  inter- 
f  collection,  bearing  the  badly- chosen 
a  "  Algic  Researches." 
» the  pastoral  Sabians  of  central  Asia, 
j^nquins  were  close  observers  of  na- 
nd  its  manifestations.  In  the  sun  they 
be  symbol  of  that  Great  Spirit  from 
t  they  believed  all  life  proceeded.  It 
eemed  to  be  his  abiding  place,  from 
ie  he  looked  kindly  down  upon  his  I 
I  children.  The  Wlkv  Way  was  the  I 
i  cf  souls, "  the  bright  roadway  of  I 


the  dead,  leading  to  the  blissful  spirit-land, 
the  elysium  of  the  western  world.  The  fit- 
ful Northern  Lights  (Aurora  Borealis)  was 
the  "dance  of  the  dead,"  in  which  the 
disembodied  spirits  of  emulous  warriors 
and  miffhty  "medicine  men"  alone  par- 
ticipated. 

It  is  true  similar  notions  with  these 
were  entertained  by  numerous  other  tribes. 
The  Mandans  believed  the  sun  to  be  the ' 
abode  of  the  "  Master  of  Life,"  {Ohmahaidk 
Namakshi,)  and  regarded  the  moon  as  the 
residence  of  "  the  old  woman  that  never 
dies,"  (the  goddess  of  maize  and  of  fruits,) 
she  who  wears  a  white  band  from  the 
front  to  the  back  of  her  head.  She  has 
t>ix  children,  three  sons  and  three  daugh- 
ters, who  abide  in  difi'erent  stars.  The 
eldest  son  is  the  day,  the  second  is  the 
sun,  and  the  third  is  the  night.  The  eld- 
est daughter  is  the  moniing  star,  and  they 
call  her  **  the  woman  who  wears  a  plume  ;^* 
the  second  is  the  high  star  which  revolves 
around  the  pole ;  and  the  third  daughter  is 
"the  woman  of  the  west,"  the  evening 
star.  The  stars  generally  they  believed  to 
be  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  the  rain- 
bow a  beautiful  spirit  that  accompanies 
the  sun.  The  thunder  is  the  voice  of  the 
"  Lord  of  Life"  when  he  speaks  in  his 
anger. 

The  Minatarees  adored  the  sun,  and  de- 
nominated the  moon  "  the  sun  of  the  night." 
The  morning  star,  Venus,  they  deemed  to 
be  "  the  child  of  the  moon."     The  great 
bear  is  an  ermine,  and  the  Milky  Way  is 
the   "  path  of  ashes."      The   thunder  is 
supposed  to  be  the  flapping  of  the  wings 
of  the  great  bird  that  lived  at  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  lightning  is  the  glance  of  his 
eye  searching  for  prey.      They  call  the 
rainbow  the  "  cup  of  the  Yi«Ajct%"  ot  ^^ 
"  cup  of  the  rain. '     Oivce,  sa.^  NXie,^  ,^\^^- 
dian  caught  in  the  autxrcwi  aTe^\JvT^^\vv^ 
mocked   him.    T\i\a   gaxe  o^«wi^  ^  ^ 


man,  who  bound  the  feet  of  the  bird  to- 
gether with  a  line.  The  bird  saw  a  rabbit 
Kod  povinced  upon  it,  but  the  animal  crept 
ioto  the  akiill  of  a  bulTttlo  nnd  escaped ; 
and  as  the  line  from  the  claws  of  the  bird 
described  a  Bcmitircle  in  the  jur,  so  was  the 
rainbow  formed,* 

"  The  Houaatonic  Indians,"  says  Hop- 
kins, "  believed  the  sun  to  be  God,  or  at 
least  the  residence  of  the  Deity.  They 
Also  believed  that  the  seven  stars  were  so 
many  Indians  translated  to  heaven  in  a 
dance,  and  that  the  stars  iu  Charles's  Wain 
vere  so  many  men  hunting  a  bear  ;  that 
they  begin  the  chase  in  the  spring  and 
hold  it  all  summer ;  by  the  fall  they  have 
Wtiunded  the  bear,  and  the  dripping  blood 
turns  red  the  learea  of  the  trees  ;  by  winter 
ibej  have  killed  it,  and  the  fiit  mtikes  the 
snow,  which,  bring  melted  by  the  heat  of 
summer,  makes  the  aap  of  trees." 

The  Cherokees  believed  that  there  were 
many  thunders,  staljoned  at  different  points 
of  the  heavens,  and  each  charged  with 
specific  duties.  "'fhey  venerated  the 
monaing  star,  but  rather  as  an  object  of 
fe&r.  They  say  that  very  long  ago,  a 
imlEod  eonjurcor  committed  murdsr  by 
witchcraft.  The  people  combined  to  slay 
him,  but  divining  tlicir  purpose,  he  gath- 
ered the  shining  implements  of  his  cnift 
around  him,  nnd  sprang  upwards  to  a 
great  height,  whore  his  apparatus  makes 
him  seem  a  star.  lie  then  became  Gxad 
in  hia  position,  and  his  aid  is  sought  by  all 
who  endeavor  to  kill  others  by  necroman- 
cy. The  Cherokees  also  regard  the  seven 
stars  with  peculiar  reverence.  There  are 
no  prayers  addressed  to  the  cluster,  but 
there  is  a  wild  legend  of  its  havinc  spnmg 
from  a  family  of  eight  boys,  who  wore 
wont  to  Bleat  into  the  town  council-house 
and  beat  the  drum  which  was  kept  there 
fi>r  public  solemnities.  Some  of  the  elders 
reproving  them  for  it,  they  took  offence, 
and  seizing  the  drum,  sprang  upwards, 
beating  it  in  defiance  as  they  ascended. 
On  the  way,  however,  one  came  down  with 
so  hard  a  fall  that  his  heiid  stuck  deep  in 
the  ground.  Ho  wbs  immediately  trans- 
formed into  a  cedar,  which  is  to  strnd  for- 
ever, and  which  bfeeds  like  a  human  being 


when  cut.     The  others  mounted  oi 
where  they  now  are,'** 

The  semi -civilized  Dations,  aa  i 
the  savage  tribes,  had  stmilar  lecw 
greater  or  less  interest,  conneicteo  ■ 
planeK  the  oonstellatioas,  and  tl 
ments,  which  it  would  be  imposa 
recite.  If  these  were  colk'cted,  ihej 
open  to  the  world  a  new  viev  of  U 
riginal  mind.  , 


Oked   J 
fiirm.    ' 


Every  one  who  has  looki-e 
face  of  the  full  moon  h 
faint  outline  of  a  humi 
think  it  is  the  image  of  a 
call  the  "man  of  the  mooo ;"  «« 
dull  people,  peering  idly  throngh  | 
and  long  lubes,  very  leamrdly 
that  there  is  no  man  there,  nnd'  tt 
outlines  which  we  see  are  only  dmh 
of  scorched  and  blackened  rochs,de 
gloomy  caverns,  where  no  life  nw  v 
M  seen,  not  even  a  blade  of  gre«n  s 
relieve  the  utter  desolation.  But  la 
eye  of  the  Indian  can  penetrate  I 
than  the  glass  of  the  astnxioater,  i 
Ojibwav  hunter  and  the  Ojibwar  i 
can  plainly  s<.e  in  the  faint  ■.uthnes 
di>k  of  the  moon,  the  graceful  f>^rm 
bi^autiful  Ne-she-kuy-be-nais,  the  ■ 
lllrd,"  whom  the  great  Mnnitou  trsm 
from  ihe  lodge  of  her  father  to  ihe 
eiis  where  she  dwells  in  the  embr 
the  moon.  The  story  of  the  Lone  ] 
known  lo  the  inmates  of  every  Oj 
wigwam,  and  thus  it  was  told  by  Ki 
ga-gah-bowh,  the  "  Firm  Slandia 
seated  beside  our  camp-tirt^  on  the  ■ 
of  the  great  lake,  we  watched  the  hi 
moon  slowly  rising  from  the  bright ' 
before  us. 

Very  many  snows  ago.  before  Ik* 
face  invaded  the  lands  of  the  Indii* 
Ojibways  were  great  and  strong,  u 
merous  as  the  leaves  of  the  trees, 
chased  the  buffalo  on  the  meadows  t 
West,  they  trapped  the  beaver  M&d  k 
the  deer  in  the  forests  around  1^ 
lakMs,  nnd  struck  the  salmon  in  the: 
that  (low  from  the  n 
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ising  sun.  They  were  feared  and  respect- 
ed by  their  enemies,  and  beloved  by  their 
'riends :  the  Great  Spirit  was  pleased  with 
lis  children,  and  they  were  happy. 

It  was  then  by  the  shores  of  Ojibwa- 
kechcgun,  which  the  pale-faces  call  Supe- 
ior,  dwelt  Wah-bon,  the  "  Dawn  of  Day," 
md  his  wife  Mc-ge-seek,  the  "She  Ea- 
jle."  They,  had  an  only  child,  a  daughter, 
nild  as  the  mourning  (lore,  and  beautiful 
IS  the  day.  She  was  tall  and  graceful  as 
;he  fir-tree,  and  her  step  was  lise  that  of 
bhe  spotted  fawn.  Her  eyes  were  dark 
ind  clear  as  the  fountains  in  the  shade  of 
lie  forest,  and  her  voice  was  like  the  song 
it  the  stream  in  the  evening.  Very  beau- 
iful'was  Ne-she-kay-be-nais,  the  "Lone 
Sird,"  and  though  the  Ojibways  were  nu- 
nerous  as  the  leaves  of  the  forest,  and 
iheir  daughters  many  and  fair,  yet  amongst 
Item  all  was  none  to  compare  with  the 
laughter  of  Wah-bon.  From  all  the  vil- 
■ges  of  the  nation  came  the  young  war- 
iors  to  seek  the  favor  of  the  Lone  Bird, 
liat  they  might  bear  her  from  the  lodge  of 
ler  father;  but  she  looked  coldly  upon 
hem  all,  and  it  was  in  vain  they  recited 
heir  prowess  in  war,  and  their  success  in 
he  chase.  The  fame  of  her  beauty  spread 
O  the  neighboring  nations,  and  the  sons  of 
{reat  chiefs  brought  presents  to  tlic  lodge 
t  Wah-bon,  that  they  might  gain  the  af- 
bctlons  of  his  daughter ;  but  the  heart  of 
he  Lone  Bird  was  like  the  ice  of  the  win- 
BT,  and  the  young  chiefs  were  compelled 
o  return  lonely  and  sad  to  their  distant 
lomes. 

Wah-bon  saw  the  coldness  of  his  child, 
lid  expostulated  with  her ;  he  praised  the 
0ang  warriors  whoso  bravery  and  skill 
IB  knew  and  trusted,  and  he  told  her  that 
10  daughter  of  the  nation  had  so  proud  an 
ftav  of  lovers  from  which  to  choose  a  bus- 
pnd.  But  the  Lone  Bird  laughed  aloud 
rben  her  father  ceased  to  speak,  and  she 
■ked — 

*'  "What  care  I  for  the  young  braves  ?  I 
lyre  them  not.  Has  not  the  daughter  of 
Im  She  Eagle  her  mother  to  love  ?  Is  not 
he  arm  of  Wah-bon  strong,  and  can  he 
Oft  cherish  and  defend  his  child  ?" 
,  Wah-bon  heard  the  laugh  of  his  daugh- 
er  and  was  silent.  But  next  morning  he 
Pent  forth  from  the  village  of  his  tribe, 
■d  as  the  young  warriors  gathered  round 
Ijwk  concemiag  the  Lone  Bird,  he  pro- 


claimed aloud  that  at  a  certain  time  they 
should  all  gather  together  on  the  smooth 
shore  of  the  lake,  and  the  fleetest  of  foot 
should  bear  her  to  his  lodge.  Oreat  was 
the  joy  of  the  young  braves,  and  much 
of  the  inter\'ening  time  they  spent  in  prep- 
aration and  in  prayers  to  the  Great  Spirit 
that  he  might  give  them  the  swiftness  of 
the  prairie  deer,  and  the  agility  of  the 
mountain  cat. 

When  the  sun  came  up  on  the  morning 
of  the  appointed  day,  there  was  gathereHi 
on  the  shores  of  the  lake  a  great  assem- 
blage, for  the  news  of  the  race  that  was  to 
happen  had  spread  all  over  the  nation,  and 
it  was  known  that  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  Wah-bon  was  to  be  the  prize  of  the 
victor.  The  young  men  were  all  there  in 
their  bravest  array,  painted,  and  plumed 
with  the  feathers  of  the  wild  turkey  and 
the  eagle,  and  when  they  moved  the  noise 
of  their  ornaments  was  like  the  fall  of  the 
dry  leaves  in  the  autumn.  The  old  men 
were  there,  for  they  were  to  judge  the 
race  and  award  the  prize.  The  women 
too  were  there  ;  the  mothers  to  encourage 
their  sons,  and  the  daughters  that  they 
might  look  upon  the  young  braves  of  their 
people  and  receive  thoir  admiration.  But 
nowhere  was  the  Lone  Bird  to  be  seen ; 
she  sat  in  the  cabin  of  her  parents  and 
wept,  for  she  loved  none  but  her  father 
and  mother,  and  desired  not  to  leave 
them. 

The  bounds  of  the  race  were  fixed,  and 
the  judges  silently  took  thtir  places.  The 
young  men  stood  side  by  side,  leaning 
breathlessly  forward,  every  muscle  quiv- 
ering with  excitement  and  impatient  for 
the  struggle.  The  signal  was  given,  and 
they  dashed  forward  like  the  frightened  deer 
when  the  hunter  breaks  from  his  covert, 
and  with  a  sound  like  that  of  the  storm 
when  it  treads  over  the  mountains.  But 
soon  it  was  seen  that  Me-te-quab,  the 
"Bending  Bow,"  and  Mazho-tungk,  "  Who 
strikes  the  Game,"  both  of  whom  liad  long 
loved  the  Lone  Bird,  gained  widely  on 
their  companions.  They  were  fleet  as  the 
wind,  but  neither  could  surpass  the  other, 
and  when  they  came  to  the  end  of  the 
race,  the  old  men  could  not  tell  which  was 
tlie  victor.  Then  it  was  that  the  two  young 
braves  ran  again,  but  a^vcv  \Xve^  w«ftfe  \». 
side  by  side.  Agam  ^\^  ^^n  ^Xrvx^sgi^ 
and  still  agava  l\xe  oVi  m^xv.  cqvsJAxvqX  Ve 


T. 


to  his  home !  Just  then  an  exulting  shout 
was  heard  m  the  forest,  and  Who-strikcs- 
the-game  bounding  into  their  midst,  also 
threw  twenty  scalps  of  the  bear  at  the  feet 
of  the  old  men. 

Then  was  Wah-bon  troubled,  for  he 
saw  in  this  the  hand  of  the  Great  Spirit. 
And  he  sought  his  lodge,  and  there  he 
found  his  daughter  bowed  to  the  ground, 
and  her  eyes  were  red  with  weeping.  He 
raised  her  up  kindly,  and  asked,  **  Where- 
fore dost  thou  weep,  my  daughter  ?"  And 
the  Lone  Bird  answered  : 

"  Are  you  not  my  father  ?  Is  not  the 
lodge  of  Wah-bon  large  enough  for  his 
daughter  ?" 

Then  was  the  heart  of  Wah-bon  moved  ; 
he  kissed  his  child,  and  he  said,  **  Never 
shall  the  Lone  Bird  leave  the  lodge  of 
"Wah-bon."  And  he  returned  to  his  peo- 
ple on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  and  told  them 
it  was  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit  that 
his  daughter  should  not  leave  him ;  and 
the  old  men  responded,  "It  is  the  will 
of  the  Great  Spirit !"  and  the  young  war- 
riors and  the  women  all  returned  to  their 
homes.  Tlien  were  the  eyes  of  the  Lone 
Bird  filled  with  gladness. 

The  summer  and  the  autumn  passed, 
and  the  snows  of  winter  began  to  melt, 
and  W^ah-bon  went  forth  on  the  sunny 
slope  of  the  hill  to  make  sugar.  His  daugh- 
ter accompanied  and  assisted  him,  and  in 
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fore — ^it  is  very  strange  !" 
heard  a  merry  chirping  a 
and  looking  up  she  saw  thi 
returning  from  the  south ,  a 
ing  themselves  through  th 
north.  She  saw  also,  tl 
together,  two  and  two,  am 
"  Neither  do  the  birds  sin; 
ers  blossom  alone !"  At 
swept  over  a  great  flight 
and  with  much  noise  they 
bosom  of  the  lake.  She 
flung  up  the  spruy  on  tl 
and  lo,  they  glided  over  tl 

And  then  the  thoughts 
returned  to  herself  again, 
loneliness  more  than   ever 
fleeted  on  her  coldness  to 
riors  of  her  nation,   and 
reproof  of  her  father,   ai 
spondingly :    "  Oh,    I    lo^ 
not !  I  am  all  alone  !     Al 
Great  Spirit  fill  the   brea 
with   that  love  which   h 
daughter?"  and  she  bow 
wept. 

The  Lone  Burd  sat  Ic 
her  meditations,  and  whci 
home,  it  was  evening.  Tl 
just  lifted  its  disk  of  silver 
to  mar  its  brightness,  abo 
the  great  lake,  upon  whicl 
leaped  up  joyously  as  if  to  ci 
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where  her  image  is  seen  to  this  '  day. 
Great  was  the  lamentation  in  the  lodge  of 
Wah-bon,  because  the  Lone  Bird  returned 
not ;  but  when  her  father  lifted  his  eyes 
to  the  Great  Spirit  in  heaven,  he  there 
saw  his  daughter  in  the  embraces  of  the 
moon;  then  Wah-bon  sorrowed  no  more 
for  the  loss  of  his  child. 

Many,  very  many  snows  have  passed, 
and  the  Ojibways  have  become  small  and 
weak ;  the  stranger  occupies  their  hunting- 


grounds,  and  the  graves  of  their  fathers 
are  unhonored ;  but  still  the  spring  comes, 
the  little  flowers  still  blossom  on  uie  slope 
of  the  hill,  the  birds  nestle  together  among 
the  budding  branches,  the  wild  fowl  toss 
up  the  waters  on  their  wings,  and  still  the 
Lone  Bird  looks  down  upon  the  daughters 
of  her  nation,  who  trace  her  form  m  the 
disk  of  the  moon,  and  tell  her  strange 
story  by  the  light  of  the  lodge-fire,  in  l£e 
long  nights  of  autumn.  E.  G.  S. 


WILLIAM    GODWIN. 


**  Lei  US  now  behold 
A  human  booI  made  visible  in  life." 

Ben  Jonson'b  Poetasteb. 

**  Godwin,  greater  nonethsn  he.*' 

Shelley's  Letter  to  MAELk  Gisboute. 

^  But  thy  eternal  summer  shall  not  fade.'* 

Shaksf£are*8  Sonnets. 


William  Godwin  was  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  time. 
The  boldness  of  his  opinions,  the  force 
•nd  sincerity  with  which  he  enunciated 
them,  the  graphic  force,  unflagging  in- 
terest, and  sweet  melodious  style  of  his 
lK>vels,  contrasted  strangely  with  his  quiet, 
Mtired  course  of  life,  taciturn  habits  in  so- 
illiety,  and  his  evenness  and  complacency  of 

tmper.     Godwin  was  bom  at  Wisbeach, 
Cambridgeshire,   on    the    3d   day   of 
fktarch,  l7o6.     His  father  was  a  dissent- 

^  minister — a  pious  non-conformist.     He 
thus  nurtured  in  a  love  of  religious 
d  civil  liberty,  without  much  reverence 
existing  authority,  and  with  little  love 
'*  gay  religions  full  of  pomp  and  gold." 
-*5  T^as  educated  at  the  dissenting  college 
Hoxton,  and  afterwards  undertook  the 
rge  of  a  congregation  in  the  >*icinity  of 
ndon,  and  also  officiated  for  some  time 
Stowmarket,  in  Suflblk.     His  intimate 
uaintance  with  the  Scriptures  displayed 
If  ia  after  life,  in  the  shape  of  apt  quo- 
(^ns,  which  gave  a  grand  and  aolemn  tdr 


to  his  stately  prose.  About  the  year 
1782  he  settled  in  London,  and  from  that 
time  to  his  death  applied  himself  solely  to 
literature.  His  first  production  was  entitled 
**  Sketches  of  History,  in  Six  Sermons." 
We  have  not  been 'able  to  obtain  this  work, 
having  searched  in  vain  among  the  libraries 
and  bookstores,  and  can  give  no  account  of 
it ;  but  it  is  said  to  be  painfully  dry  and  un- 
interesting. Even  almost  from  boyhood  he 
was  prone  to  exclaim  with  Cowley — 

"  What  shall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  known, 
And  make  the  age  to  come  my  own  ?'' 

He  assisted  in  the  New  Annual  Register, 
and  had  become  so  zealous  a  pohtical  re- 
former, and  his  talents  were  so  well  known 
and  appreciated,  that  he  obtained  £700 
for  his  next  publication,  the  famous  "  En- 
quiry concerning  Political  Justice  and  its 
influences  on  General  Virtue  a\i<L  ^^az^-^v 
ness,"   (1793.")    TYi\^  ^otV  c.oTiXaM\fc\  ^ 
glowing   advocacy   iox   >xw\^x^«i^  ^^« 
thropy,  and  the  ftuiponofvX,^  ol  xxisi^  Q 


with  Godwin ;  Palev,  an  old  woman ; 
Burke,  a  flashy  sophist.  Throw  aside 
your  books  of  chemistry,  said  Wordsworth 
to  a  young  student  in  the  Temple,  and  read 
"Godwin  on  Necessity."  Tlie  fault  of 
Mr.  Godwin's  philosophy  was  too  much 
ambition:  he  conceived  too  nobly  of  his 
fellows,  and  raised  the  standard  of  morali- 
ty above  the  reach  of  humanity,  and  by 
directing  virtue  to  airy  and  romantic 
heights  her  path  became  dangerous,  soli- 
tary and  impracticable.  Godwin  was 
earnest  in  the  matter  even  "  to  the  red 
heart's  core,"  and  with  no  shadows  of  mis- 
giving. The  style  is  persuasive  and  glow- 
ingly eloquent;  "faster  than  springtime 
showers  comes  thought  on  thought."  The 
Enquiry  was  highly  successful.  The  en- 
tire tone  find  spirit  of  the  book  will  clearly 
appear  from  the  following  extracts,  which 
speak  for  themselves. 

"  If  there  be  any  meaning  in  courage,  its 
first  ingredient  must  be  the  daring  to  speak 
the  truth  at  all  times,  to  all  persons  and  in 
every  possible  situation.  What  is  it  but  the 
want  of  courage  that  should  prevent  me  from 
sapng,  *  Sir,  I  ought  to  refuse  your  chal- 
lenge. What  I  ought  to  do,  that  I  dare  do. 
Have  I  injured  you  ?  I  will  readily  and 
without  compulsion  repair  my  injustice  to 
the  uttermost  mite.  Have  you  miscon- 
strued me  ?  State  to  me  the  particulars, 
and  doubt  not  that  what  is  true  I  will  make 


mi 


corporeal  existence  aflf< 
much  from  his  capacity 
he  be  wise  enough,  like 
ceive  a  part  of  these  ; 
find  in  fresh  herbs  an* 
spring  the  truest  OTatifi 
tite,  he  will  be  obliged 
tion  to  his  stock  of  ei 
Epicurus  to  become  bei 
sensuality.  But  the  vi 
perpetual  source  of  enj< 
reason  on  account  of  ^ 
this  assertion  was  eve 
that  men  have  not  und< 
that  constituted  virtue, 
that  any  situation  can  < 
tue  cannot  find  room 
society  there  is  contini 
its  active  employment, 
tercourse  with  any  hum 
not  be  the  better  for  tl 
he  be  already  just  ai 
qualities  are  improved 
It  is  from  a  similar  princi 
observed,  that  great  gei 
existed  in  a  cluster,  ai 
kened  by  the  fire  struck 
neighbors.  If  he  be  im] 
ous,  there  must  always 
I  may  contribute  to  des 
to  delineate — some  errc 
be  prejudiced  and  impe 
not,  however,  happen  1 
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nrhcn  shut  up  in  the  Bastille,  and  for 
kught  he  knew  for  life,  deprived  of  books, 
jf  pens,  and  of  paper,  arranged  and  in 
part  executed  the  project  of  his  Henriade." 

"  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  in- 
livid  U2\l  ever  yet  existed  whose  life  was  of 
K>  much  value  to  the  community  as  to  be 
vorth  preserving  at  so  great  an  expense 
IS  that  of  his  sincerity."  "  We  should  be 
ipon  all  occasions  perfectly  ingenuous,  ex- 
iressing  with  simplicity  the  sentiments  of 
he  heart,  and  speaking  of  ourselves,  when 
hat  may  be  necessary,  neither  with  osten- 
Btion  and  arrogance  on  the  one  hand,  nor 
rith  the  frequently  applauded  lie  of  a 
owardly  humility  on  the  other.     There  is 

charm  in  sincerity  that  nothing  can  re- 
bt.  If  once  a  man  could  be  perfectly 
rank,  open,  and  firm  in  all  his  words  and 
ctions,  it  would  be  impossible  for  that 
lan  to  be  misinterpreted." 

*' Xerxes  was  not  more  unreasonable 
lien  he  lashed  the  waves  of  the  sea,  than 
lat  man  would  be  who  inflicted  suffering 
a  his  fellow,  from  a  view  to  the  past,  and 
at  from  a  view  to  the  future." 

**  The  genuine  propensity  of  man  is  to 
sncrate  mind  in  his  fellow-man.  With 
hat  delight  do  we  contemplate  the  pro- 
ness  of  intellect,  its  efforts  for  the  discov- 
y  of  truth,  the  harvest  of  virtue  that 
irings  up  under  the  genial  influence  of 
Btruction,  the  wisdom  that  is  generated 
rough  the  medium  of  unrestricted  com- 
nnication.  How  completely  do  violence 
id  corporal  infliction  reverse  the  scene. 
x>ni  this  moment  all  the  wholesome 
enues  of  mind  are  closed,  and  on  every 
Le  "we  see  them  guarded  with  a  train  of 
Igraceful  passions — hatred,  revenge,  des- 
tism,  cruelty,  hypocrisy,  conspiracy,  and 
^ardice.  Man  becomes  the  enemy  of 
in  ;  the  stronger  are  seized  with  the 
it  of  unbridled  domination,  and  the 
lalcer  shrink  with  hopoless  disgust  from 
a  approach  of  a  fdlow.  With  what 
slings  must  an  enlightened  obser\'er  con- 
nplsite  the  furrow  of  a  lash  imprinted 
ion  the  body  of  a  man.  What  heart 
ats  not  in  imison  Avith  the  sublime  law 
anticjuity — *  Thou  shalt  not  inflict  stripes 
ion  the  body  of  a  Roman.'  There  is  but 
0  alternative  in  ihis  case  upon  the  part 
the  sufferer ;  either  his  mind  must  be 
hducd  by  the  arbitrary  dictates  of  the 
perior,  (for  to  bim  all  is  arbitrary  that 


docs  not  stand  approved  to  the  judgment 
of  his  own  understanding  ;)  he  w3l  be  gov- 
erned by  something  that  is  not  reason,  and 
ashamed  of  somethmg  that  is  not  disgrace  ; 
or  else  every  pang  he  endures  will  excite 
the  honest  indignation  of  his  heart,  and  fix 
the  clear  disapprobation  of  his  intellect, 
will  produce  contempt  and  alienation 
against  his  punisher." 

The  Enquiry  was  followed  in  twelve 
months  by  a  novel,  "  Things  as  they  are, 
or  the  Adventures  of  Caleb  Williams,"  in 
three  volumes,  with  the  motto — 

**  Amidst  the  woods  the  leopard  knows  his  kind  ; 
The  tiger  preys  not  on  the  tiger  brood  ; 
Man  only  is  the  common  foe  of  man." 

His  object  here  was  to  inculcate  his 
favorite  doctrines,  and  to  comprehend  a 
general  review  of  the  modes  of  domestic 
and  unrecorded  despotism  by  which  man 
becomes  the  destroyer  of  man.  Caleb 
Williams  tells  his  own  story.  The  char- 
acter of  Falkland  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
the  whole  range  of  EnglUh  fictitious  com- 
positions. It  is  undoubtedly  a  production 
of  the  highest  originality  and  power. 
There  is  in  it  the  material,  the  overpower- 
ing energy,  zeal,  and  enthusiasm,  "  to  have 
animated  a  hundred  schcjmes  for  the  weal 
or  woe  of  the  species."  This  work  has  al- 
ways been  regarded  with  an  unusual 
degree  of  favor  by  the  public,  and  is  said 
to  be  altogether  the  most  popular  novel 
to  bo  found  in  the  Circulating  Libraries 
of  England.  At  the  publication  of  Politi- 
cal Justice  ho  was  compelled  to  consider 
his  pen  the  sole  instnmient  for  supplying 
his  current  expenses,  and  Mr.  George 
Robinson's  liberahty  supplied  him  with 
means  to  live  for  ten  years  before  this 
period,  while  Godwin  was  writing  differ- 
ent things  of  obscure  note,  which  he 
willingly  let  sink  into  oblivion.  In  1701 
he  projected  his  favorite  work.  Political 
Justice,  and  from  that  time  gave  up  every 
other  occupation  that  might  interfere  with 
it.  Robinson  provided  for  his  wants  at  a 
specified  rate  while  the  book  was  in  the 
course  of  composition ;  and  on  th(j  day  of 
its  publication,  as  far  as  regarded  means, 
he  was  very  little  beforehaivd  "vVOiv  ^^ 
world.  He  thetv  \\\o\x^\\.  \vft  ^oxiW  ^xv\r 
a  work  of  fici\l\OM&  ivatT^\xv^Vvv*«^^^^ 
distinguished  by  a  'verj  ^^o^^xWi'^n^^^' 


William  Godwin. 


He  wrote  the  third  volume  of  Caleb  Wil- 
liams first,  thea  tJie  second,  and  the  first 
last.     In  the  third  volume  he  bent  himself 
to  the  conception  of  a  series  of  adventures 
of  flight  and  pursuit — the  fugitive  perpetu- 
tUy  appi-ehenaive  of  being  overwhelmed 
with  the  worst  calamities,  and  the  pursuer 
[    by  his  ingenuity  and  resources  keeping  his 
I    rictira  in  a  state  of  the  most  fearful  alarm. 
,        He  waa  neit  called  upon  to  conceive  a 
dramatic  find  impressive  situation  adequate 
to  account  for  the  impulse  that  the  pur- 
I    8uer  should  feel  incessantly  to  alarm  and 
[    harass  his  victim  with  an  inextinguishable 
I    resolution  never  to  allow  him  the  least  in- 
ten-al  of  peace  and  security.     Tliis  he  ap- 
prehended could  best  be  effected  by  a  secret 
murder,  to  the  investigation  of  which  the 
innocent  victim  shouw  be  impelled  by  an 
unconquerable   spirit   of   curiosity.      The 
,    murderer  would  thus  have  a  sufficient  mo- 
tive to  persecute  the  unhiippy  discoverer, 
*    that  he  might  deprive  him  of  peace,  char- 
I    acter,  and  credit,  and  have  him  forever  m 
,    kis  power.     This  constituted  the  outline 
I    of  the  second  volume.     The  subject  of  the 
I    first  volume  was  still  to  be  invented.     To 
I  account  for  the  fearful  events  of  the  third, 
it  was  necessary  that  the  pursuer  should 
be  inresWd  vrilh   every  iidvantage  of  for- 
tune, with  11  rosolullgn  that  iiotliinfr  could 
balile  or  defeat,  and  with  extraordinary 
resources  of  intellect.     Kor  could  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  an  estmordionry  and  over- 
pou-ering  interest  to  the  Lile  be  answered, 
without  his  appearing  to  have  been  origin- 
ally endowed  with  a  great  stor^;  of  amiable 
dispositions  and  virtues,  so  that  his  bemg 
driven  to  the  first  act  of  murder  should 
be  judged  wortliy  of  the  deepest  regret, 
and  should  be  seen,  in  some  measure,  to 
have  arisen  out  of  his  virtues  themselves. 
It  was  necessary,  so  to  speak,  to  make  him 
the  tenant  of  an  atmosphere  of  romance, 
so  that  every  reader  should  feel  prompted 
almost  to  worship  him  for  high  quahiies. 
Here    was    ample    material    for   a     first 
volume.     He  conceived  this  to  be  the  beat 
plan  to  produce  a  unity  of  spirit  and  in- 
terest to  give  it  a  powerful  hold  on  the 
reader.     He  devoted  two  or  three  weeks 
to  the  imagining  and  putting  down  hints 
for  the  story,  before  he  engaged  seriously 
and  methodically  in  '\\&  com^QsAwa.    Q^ 
the.st:  hints  he  began  w'nAi  VW  vVwi-iiA- 
umc,  then  proceeded  to  l\wi  b*iwjt«\i 


last  of  all  grappled  with  the  fint.  Bt 
wrote  but  a  small  portion  in  any  m^ 
day.  He  only  wrote  "when  theaffliiBi 
was  on  him.'  He  held  it  for  a  maida; 
that  any  portion  written  when  he  ma  nol 
in  the  vein,  told  for  con^dcrahly  vacH 
than  nothing.  He  wrote  by  slarta,  mb»- 
times  for  a  week  or  t«n  days  not  a  tiH. 
On  an  average,  a  volume  of  Caleb  WD- 
hams  cost  him  four  months,  ni-ilherle9 
nor  more.  His  mind,  during  thj*  tinb 
was  in  a  high  state  of  cxcttcmenL  Bt 
smd  to  himself  a  thousand  times,  "  I  aiO 
write  a  tale  that  shall  constitute  an  cpock 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  thnt  w  <m 
after  he  has  read  it  shall  ever  be  eisedj 
the  same  man  that  he  was  before."  Wb«s 
he  had  written  some  seven-tenths  of  tbt 
first  volume,  he  was  prerailcd  upon  bvik 
e:streme  importunity  of  an  old  and  indnnlt 
friend  to  allow  him  the  perusal  et  lb 
manuscript.  On  the  second  day  be  re- 
turned it  with  a  note  to  thia  porpow:  'I 
return  you  your  manuscripi  beeuBt  1 
pnnnised  to  do  so ;  if  I  bad  obeyed  Oit- 
impulse  of  my  own  mind,  1  abonld  Imt 
thrust  it  in  the  fire.  If  you  pcratt,  ite 
book  will  inEilliUj  prove  Uw  gmn  d 
vonr  literary  fame."  Fortos^^  ftrf- 
Win  Jiad  the  good  sense  and  finnnfs  lo 
persevere.  A  pk-asant  wriler  oWrn* 
that  he  well  remembers  his  first  r^idaf 
Caleb  Williams.  He  began  it  aboui  nio* 
o'clock  at  night  in  a  lonely  room ;  he  tfi 
on  and  read  on,  forgetful  of  lime,  pliM. 
and  of  the  fact  espeeialtv  that  his  audit 
was  going  oat,  when  lo,  at  one  of  the  DMd 
enchaining  of  its  situations,  the  cssdk 
suddenly  dropped  down,  and  he  was  k 
darkness.  The  family  were  all  asle«p.  nol 
a  spark  of  light  to  he  had.  and  ih^rtkt 
sat  with  the  hook  he  hod  been  devouiig 
in  his  hands,  pressing  it  in  enthusiaiai  t> 
his  breast.  This  happened,  be  savs.!iib 
seventeenth  year,  "but  we  were  up  wii 
the  dawn  and  tearing  out  its  heart."  ''* 
read  it  for  the  first  t' 
winter's  night,  when 
against  the  windows  by  short,  fitful  gaA 
in  a  little  room 

'■  Where  ruddy  fire  and  beaming  Uprtt  )«•■* 
To  cheer  tlie  gloom ;" 


—^    "t  viuao^vaiis  ^TC  HUH  ^ 
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Godwin,  from  a  painting  by  Northcote. 
There  was  no  giving  up  the  work  after 
commencing  it,  and  we  read  till  morning. 
We  saw  palpably  before  us  the  stem,  brutal 
Tyrrel,  the  gentle  Miss  Melville,  the  gay, 
gallant  and  accomplished  Falkland,  the 
inquisitive  Williams,  the  honest,  manly 
Hawkins.  Scenes  of  thrilling  interest  agi- 
tated us,  such  as  the  abduction  of  Miss 
Melville  by  her  clownish  admirer.  We  per- 
ceived Williams  worming  himself  into  the 
confidence  of  Falkland,  learning  his  secret, 
and  then  experiencing  all  the  tortures  of  a 

{)rison.  We  witnessed  the  escape  of  Wil- 
iams  from  his  dungeon,  his  finding  a  home 
with  the  robbers  in  the  forest,  the  attempt 
of  an  old  hag  to  murder  him  with  a 
butcher's  cleaver — a  being  loathsome  in 
the  extreme,  ''outrageous  as  a  sea,  dark, 
wasteful,  wild  *' — his  various  disguises 
and  hair-breadth  escapes  on  his  journey 
to  London — his  many  places  of  conceal- 
ment in  that  huge  metropolis — the  keen 
scent  and  unceasing  pursuit  after  Wil- 
liams by  the  bloodhound  Jones — the  death 
of  Falkland — all  these  incidents  written  in 
an  unpolished,  but  in  vehement  and  ex- 
pressive language,  charmed  my  senses  and 
witched  me  from  myself.  A  powerful  in- 
terest is  sustained  throughout,  the  "  ener- 
gy divine  *'  never  slackens  ;  the  miserable 
system  of  prison  discipline,  the  law*s  de- 
lay, are  bitterly  depicted  and  unsparingly 
condemned.  Talfourd  obser>Ts,  "  Perhaps 
this  work  is  the  jrrandest  ever  constructed 
out  of  the  simple  elements  of  humanity 
without  any  extrinsic  aid  from  imagina- 
tion, wit.  or  memory." 

Godwin  next  appeared  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  **  Cursory  Strictures  on  Judge 
Eyre's  Charge  to  the  Jury."  Ilolcroft, 
Thelwall,  llorne  Tooke,  and  others  were 
thrown  into  thi^  Tower  on  a  charge  of  high 
treason.  Godwin,  however  obnoxious  to 
the  party  in  power,  had  not  rendered  him- 
self amenable  to  the  laws.  He  was  now 
ready  to  defend  his  friends  with  his  pen. 
Judge  Eyre,  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jur}',  laid  down  principles  very  different 
from  those  of  our  author,  and  the  latter 
immediately  published  his  Remarks,  **  the 
legal  acuteness  of  which,"  says  llazlitt, 
**  would  have  raised  any  briefless  barrister 
to  the  height  of  his  profession."  Tliis 
temporary  effusion  did  more:  it  gave  a 
turn  to  the  trials  for  high  treason  in  1 794, 


and  possibly  saved  the  lives  of  twelve  in- 
nocent individuals  at  a  time  when  minis- 
ters, "  in  synod  unbenign,"  determined  to 
crush  all  hberal  principles.  Ilorne  Tooke 
afterwards,  at  his  own  table,  called  God- 
win to  him,  took  his  hand  and  pressed  it 
to  his  lips,  saying,  "  I  can  do  no  less  for 
the  hand  that  saved  my  life."  This  pam- 
phlet we  have  never  been  able  to  procure, 
nor  have  we  ever  seen  a  copy  of  it.  "The 
Enquirer :  Reflections  on  Education,  Man- 
ners, and  Litenxture,  in  ^series  of  Essays," 
appeared  in  1V07,  and  was  republished  in 
Edinburgh  in  1823.  Godwin,  in  the  ad- 
vertisement to  the  later  edition,  remarks  : 
**  More  than  twenty-five  yeiirs  have  passed 
since  these  essays  were  written.  It  is, 
perhaps,  twenty  years  since  I  have  perused 
them.  My  bookseller  has  invited  me  to 
the  task,  and  I  owe  it  to  the  public  not 
again  to  commit  them  to  the  press  without 
some  revision.  But  1  have  little  leisure 
for  the  business.  My  mind  is  at  this  mo- 
ment wholly  engrossed  in  a  work  which,  if 
my  life  and  my  faculties  are  sufficiently 
prolonged,  and  the  preoariousness  of  my 
outward  circumst^mces  will  admit  it,  I 
should  gladly  finish,  and  make  it  perhaps 
my  last  legacy  to  my  fellow-men.  In 
reading  over  these  essays,  I  find  scarcely 
a  thought  that  is  my  present  thought,  or 
which,  at  least,  if  I  were  now  called  upon 
to  write  upon  their  subjects  for  tlie  first 
time,  I  should  not  express  somewhat  dif- 
ferently from  the  way  in  which  it  is  here 
expressed.  Our  minds  change  like  our 
bodies  by  insensible  degrees,  till  they  can- 
not, but  with  some  looseness  of  phraseolo- 
gy, be  called  the  same.  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  I  was  in  the  full  vigor  of  animal  life. 
I  am  so  no  lon^jer,  but  in  a  careen  old  aire. 
When  I  wrote  these  essavs,  I  wjis  a  bach- 
elor  ;  I  have  since;  become  a  husband  and 
a  father.  Yet  the  dilTerence  here  expressed, 
and  the  thoughts  I  now  entertain,  are  not 
fundamental,  and  to  a  careless  observer 
would  in  most  instances  be  imperceptible. 
Nor  do  I  wish  to  change  the  texture  of 
the  publication.  To  those  who  feel  any 
interest  in  my  writings,  such  a  change 
would  scarcely  bo  acceptable.  In  the  vol- 
ume to  which  these  lines  are  prefixed,  I 
appear  such  as  I  then  was,  and  ii\  a.  ^^^^^^ 
conespondent.  to  lYve  \><i\\o^  ol  Xv^*^.  \  V^ 
reached,  lu  ^\\a\.  V  itvia.^  n'^^.  ^\Wv\^ 
there  may  perYiap^  \»  ^qvmA  ^iotafc\>K!«i^ 
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the  garnilitf  of  a^,  and  I  liope  also  some- 
tliing  of  gruy-htiaded  rellectioD,  and  a 
more  m^Uure  and  well-ripcned  cast  of 
lliought.  But,  alas!  to  what  does  it  all 
amount  ?  The  toys  of  cliildhood,  the  toys 
of  manhood,  aod  the  toys  of  old  age,  are 
still  toys.  And  if  it  were  hereafter  pO£si- 
bk-  fcir  me  to  look  down  upon  them  from 
(I  future  stat«,  1  should  find  Ihem  to  be  all 
alike  kborious  trifles.  Aa  it  is,  and  seeing 
with  my  prcaunt  imperfect  organs,  I  am 
more  than  half  iiulined  to  despise  them. 
But  I  know  not  that  I  could  have  done 
UD}-  better."  These  essays,  some  twenty- 
eight  in  number,  afford  food  for  mueli  re- 
fliiciion,  and  are  suESoicntly  varied  to  please 
ulltiistt'S.  Wcrememberthat somewherein 
the  volume  he  exclaims,  "  When  1  read 
Milton,  1  become  Milton)  when  1  read 
Thomson,  I  become  Thomson,  I  find  my- 
self a  sort  of  intellectual  cameleon,  assu- 
m  n  tl  e  color  of  tl  e  hubsla  a  on  wh  h 
1    e  t 
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mountains  of  Swilierland,  tbe  obuining 
the  philosopher's  stone,  his  escape  Iraai 
the  officers  of  the  Inqiusitiua,  his  rmenin^ 
his  youth  by  means  of  the  elixir  viic:,  luf 
interview  wili  his  children,  -where  "  h< 
stifles  the  mighty  hunger  of  the  heart," 
are  passages  of  incredible  interesl,  palhce. 
and  beauty ;  and  as  to  the  language,  ve 
know  nothing  like  it  for  melody  and  ben- 
ty.  The  short,  pliun  senteDces  arc  ckif 
as  crystal,  "woven  close,  both  mut*r. 
form,  and  style."  St.  Leon's  wife,  iltr- 
guerite  de  Damville,  is  a  pattern  for  ali 
women,  wives,  and  mothers  ;  an  exmnpk 
of  as  pure,  generous,  and  devoted  love,  m 
ever  warmed  the  liuman  lieart.  Uaiiiti 
tliinks  that  it  is  not  improbable  ihal  lb 
author  found  the  model  of  ihia  ebiMlV 
innaturc.  WehopoM).  Itraakeioaepnil 
of  existence  to  think  that  a  being  at  mA 
lofty  purposes,  wisdom,  kiodncas.  ndiul 
lo  elmebs  consoling  her  liugbond.  elutfiniT 
to  1  m  n  his  broken  fortunes,  WHtctii^ 
o  er  the  w  Ifare  of  her  children,  and  laur- 
ng  about  hke  a  guardian  angel,  cttr  hii 
existence  here  on  earth.  Uelhlem  tithm 
IS  a  temtic  chaxacler. 


"  Which  any  print  of  (roodnesa  will  otx  tite. 
Be       eapa  le  of  all  ill." 

He  ^lare'  around  like  the  lightning  «i  i 
murky  n  ghl  and  where  he  stalks,  deatb 
and  Tu  a  fullow  in  his  footsteps. 

God  n  perhaps  from  his  great  rneetst 
IS  1  novel  at  now  turned  his  aUcntioo  tt 
the  dramii  and  in  1800,  produced  a  pltT 
tl  llet  le,  "Antonio,  or  the  Soldw* 
Ptturn  It  was  accepted,  and  auiouiutJ 
for  epresentation  on  Saturdav,  the  IJik 
ofDe  nber  1800.  Lamb  supplifd  tb 
ep  lo^u«  Talfourd  writes,  in  his  IJteui 
L  tttrs  of  Lamb,  "  Alas,  for  human  hope 
II     play  was  decisively  damned,  and  ii» 

p  lo^ue  al  ared  its  fate.  The  tnge^J 
turu(.d  out  a  miracle  of  diillneM  for  lb 
wo  Id  to  wonder  at,  although  Lambiaail- 

d  t  had  one  line  line,  which  he  wu  Sad 
of  r  p  at  ng  sole  relic  of  the  else-for^oS' 
ph)  kcmble  and  Mr^.  Siddoos.  lb 
bru  1  tr  nnJ  sialer  of  the  drama.  wW 
tl  oUph  four  acta  and  a  half  withotit  if 
I  luuac  or  di^p probation.  One  fp«*" 
ivas  not  more  rapid  than  anolhM,  and  •* 

iwi.ivi'aft'Jfte  Vvel  of  the   dialiigaA 
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presented  no  opportunity  of  hissing ;  but 
AS  the  play  drew  towards  a  close,  when, 
ifter  a  scene  of  frigid  chiding  not  vivified 
by  any  fire  of  Kemble's  own,  Antonio 
Irew  his  sword  and  plunged  it  into  the 
lieroine's  bosom,  the  *  sad  civility'  of  the 
iudiencc  vanished :  they  startea  as  at  a 
real  murder,  and  hooted  the  actor  from  the 
stage.  'Philosophy,'  which  could  not 
make  a  Juliet,  sustained  the  author  through 
Lhe  trial.  He  sat  on  one  of  the  front 
benches  of  the  pit,  unmoved  amidst  the 
storm.  When  the  first  act  passed  off 
srithout  a  hand,  he  expressed  his  satisfac- 
tion at  the  good  sense  of  the  house ;  '  the 
proper  season  of  applause  had  not  arrived ;' 
all  was  exactly  as  it  should  be.  The  sec- 
3nd  act  proceeded  to  its  close  in  the  same 
uninterrupted  calm.  Ilis  friends  became 
uneasy,  but  still  his  optimism  prevailed  ; 
he  could  afford  to  wait.  And  though  he 
lid  at  last  admit  the  great  moment  was 
lomewhat  tardy,  and  that  the  audience 
leemcd  rather  patient  than  interested,  he 
did  not  lose  his  confidence  till  the  tumult 
EU'Ose,  and  then  he  submitted  with  quiet 
dignity  to  the  fate  of  genius,  too  lofty  to 
be  understood  by  a  world  as  yet  in  its 
childhood.  Notwithstanding  this  repulse, 
Mr.  Godwin  retained  his  taste  for  the  thea- 
tre to  the  last.  On  everj'  first  night  of  a 
new  piece,  whether  tragedy,  comedy,  or 
Garce,  wliether  of  friend  or  foe,  he  sat  with 
rentle  interest  in  a  side  box,  and  bore  its 
:ate,  whatever  it  might  be,  with  resignation, 
IS  he  had  done  his  own." 

Charles  Lamb,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
Ifanning,  gives  a  most  facetious  descrip- 
ion  of  Godwin's  ill  luck.  Campbell,  in 
lis  Life  of  Siddons,  thinks  that  **  a  potent 
Irama"  might  well  have  been  expected 
rom  the  author  of  Caleb  Williams.  It 
irent,  however,  only  through  three  nights. 
Jodwin,  in  two  respects,  may  compare 
lotes  with  his  brother  novelist.  Fielding. 
rhey  both  tried  the  drama  without  suc- 
cess, and  they  could  both  afford  to  pay 
or  the  disjippointment  out  of  their  ample 
isme  for  original  genius.  By  the  kindness 
if  Edwin  Forrest,  Esq.,  we  read  Antonio, 
nd  certainly  a  duller  play  was  never  ex- 
libited.  We  searched  in  vain  for  the 
ine    that    Lamb    was    in    the    habit  of 

Soting  and  calling  it  good.    It  has  neither 
>t^nor  language.  We  have  not  been  able 
D    obtain  a  copy  of  Faulkner,   (1807,) 


Godwin's  other  play.  The  Biographia 
Dramatica  says  it  was  deservedly  con- 
demed  after  a  few  nights'  performance. 
It  was  founded  on  the  novel  of  Roxana,  or 
the  Fortunate  Mistress.  The  story  wanted 
variety  to  make  it  interesting,  and  as  to 
the  morality  of  the  piece,  the  less  we  say 
the. better.  HazHtt  remarks  on  these  dra- 
matic productions,  "Peace  be  with  their 
manes." 

Godwin's  next  work  was  "Thoughts 
occasioned  by  the  Perusal  of  Doctor 
Parr's  Spital  Sermon,  preached  at  Christ's 
Church,  April  15,  1800:  Being  a  Reply  to 
the  attacks  of  Dr.  Parr,  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
the  author  of  an  Essay  on  Population,  and 
others.     London:  1801." 

This  is  a  well  written  and  able  pamphlet. 
There  is  nothing  in  Godwin's  character 
that  pleases  us  more  than  his  forbearance 
and  dignity  when  his  principles  were  un- 
justly assailed,  and  his  calm,  gentlemanly, 
and  eloquent  replies  to  his  assailants ;  all 
of  whom  seemed  to  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  Croaker,  in  Goldsmith's  come- 
dy, who  philosophically  declares,  "  Wlien 
I  am  determined  I  always  listen  to  reason, 
because  it  can  then  do  no  harm."  We 
cannot  resist  giving  one  quotation  from 
this  publication : — 

"  I  know  that  Dr.  Parr  and  Mr.  Mackintash 
look  with  horror  ui)oii  tliis  doctrine  of  the  pro- 
gressive nature  of  man.  They  dinar  with  all 
the  fervors  of  affection  to  the  opinion,  that  tlie 
vices,  tlie  weaknesses,  and  tlie  folHes  which 
have  liitherto  existed  in  our  species,  will  con- 
tinue undiminished  as  lun^r  us  the  earth  shall 
endure.  I  do  not  envy  them  tlujir  feclinffs.  I 
love  to  contemplate  tlie  yet  unexpandeu  pow- 
ers and  capabilities  of  our  nature,  and  to 
believe  that  they  will  one  day  be  unfolded  to  the 
infinite  advantajre  and  happiness  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  prloL^.  liong  habit  has  so  trained 
me  to  bow  to  the  manifestations  of  truth  wher- 
ever I  recognize  them,  that,  if  argumenis  were 
presented  to  me  sufficient  to  establish  the  un- 
comfortable doctrine  of  niv  antajionisls,  I  would 
weigh,  I  would  resolve  them,  and  I  hope  I 
should  not  fail  to  submit  to  their  authority. 
FJut,  if  my  own  doctrine  is  an  error,  and  if  I  am 
fated  to  die  in  it,  I  cannot  afTlict  myself  greatly 
with  the  apprehension  of  a  mistake,  which 
cheers  my  solitude,  which  I  carry  with  me  into 
crowds,  and  which  adds  somewhat  to  the  plea- 
sure and  peace  of  every  day  of  my  existence." 

In  the  Life  o/  Geojjrexj  CKaucet^^^^ 
win  displayed  great  Teaft^xO[i,^^2La^^^^^^^'^ 


added  but  little  to  our  previous  Imowledge 
of  the  poet ;  but  he  has  given  a  complete 
history  of  th»t  periixi,  the  history  of  the 
English  stage,  the  diversions  of  that  time, 
the  state  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and 

Painting ;  and  excellent  criticisms  on  Dant«, 
etrarch  and  Boccaccio. 
Flettasood,  or  the  jVew  Man  of  Peeling, 
vas  published  in  tSOd.  and  re-printcd  by 
Bentley,  London,  1832.  The  title  is  an 
uaforcuiuite  one,  for  it  brinsa  to  mind 
Mackenzie's  tender  story  with  ita  pathethic 
interest,  and  its  hero,  the  mild,  gentle 
and  chiLritable  Harley,  and  the  sweet 
character  of  Miss  Walton,  with  "  a  gush  of 
household  memories."  We  take  but  httle 
interest  in  Godwin's  hero,  who  is  a  self- 
willed  egotist  with  a  strong  infusion  of  in- 
nntty,  who  has  no  claims  on  our  sympnthy, 
and  whom  we  are  disposed  to  regnrd  with 
considerable  aversion.  Fleetwood's  early 
lif    passed     M  th  h        t  th   f    t   f 
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dufitrious  and  patient  writers,  as  is 
by  their  translations  of  the  never 
novels  of  d'Urfe,8cuderiefUidCaJ|: 
In  the  age  in  which  they  lived  they 
well  known,  and  us  much  nbjecia  « 
tion  to  literary  men,  ns  falls  to  th 
authors  of  a  subordinate  cIass.  . 
Philipa's  life  of  Milton  is  the  fouod 
all  the  memoirs  of  the  poet.  His  | 
knowledge  of  the  bnrd  authentic 
that  he  relates  of  him,  and  yet  *'  ha 
more  interesting  it  would  have  be 
it  been  written  in  the  amiable  aa 
mental,  though  half-gosstpping,  stjl 
Isaac  Walton.'"  as  Sir  E.  Brydg* 
observes.  This  work  also  contami 
lent  and  judicious  remarks  on  Crc 
Charles  II.,  and  Judge  Jeffrej-s,  aa 
loving  commentaries  on  the  sterling 
and  eloquence  displayed  in  the  old  I 
translations,  especially  in  "  Shelun 
f  D  ti  t  ■  "  Moraay'* 
m    g  th    Trew  esseofChruta 
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This  work  conlams  &  ^0Ti.ravt  of  John 
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his  easy  chair  before  a  cheerful  winter's 
Aze.  How  diflferent  does  all  this  appear 
the  translation  of  the  Langhome's. 
11  that  was  beautiful  and  graceful  he- 
re, becomes  deformity  in  the  finical  and 
act  spruceness  with  which  they  have 
tired  it." 

•'  It  is  time  that  tries  the  characters  of 
en.  It  is  not  indeed  what  some  persons 
kve  given  it  out  to  be,  the  universal 
ucbstone,  the  infallible  head  of  the 
urch  of  truth !  There  are  inveterate 
rors  handed  down  from  age  to  age, 
lich  it  seems  as  if  no  lapse  of  years  had 
rce  enougli  to  destroy.  But  thougli 
tie  cannot  do  everything  it  does  much. 
le  character  of  Milton  is  one  of  those 
lich  appears  to  gain  by  time.  To  future 
;es  it  is  probable  he  will  stand  forth  as 
e  most  advantageous  specimen  that  can 
t  produced  of  the  English  nation.  He  is 
ir  poet  There  is  nothing  else  of  so  ca- 
icious  dimensions  in  the  compass  of  our 
^lerature  (if  indeed  there  is  in  the  literary 
-t>ductions  of  our  species,)  that  can  com- 
uxe  with  the  Paradise  Lost.  He  is  our 
u  triot.  No  man  of  just  discernment  can 
sui  his  political  writings  without  being 
rsietrated  with  the  holy  flame  that  ani- 
^tcd  him.  And,  if  the  world  shall  ever 
that  stature  of  mind  as  for  courts  to 
no  place  in,  he  will  be  tlie  patriot  of 
^  world.  As  an  original  genius,  as  a 
K  ter  of  lofty  and  expansive  soul,  and  as 
r^an,  he  rises  above  his  countrvman;  and 
^*  Saul,  in  the  convention  of  tlie  Jews, 
^^Dm  his  shoulders  and  upward  he  is 
"'Bier  than  any  of  the  people.'  1  know 
•  how  it  is  with  other  men  ;  but  for  my- 
^  I  never  felt  within  me  the  power  to 
I  «n  a  gnnit  author  from  his  work. 
^  ^n  1  read  with  delight,  the  production 
^-  jiy  human  invention,  I  pass  irresistibly 
"to  learn  as  much  as  I  am  able  of  the 
er*s  personal  dispositions,  his  temper, 
ctions,  and  the  happy  or  unhappy  for- 
s  he  was  destined  to  sustain." 
MandevilUj,  a  Tale  of  the  17th  Centu- 
1  England,"  in  three  volumes,  was 
ished  by  Constable,  in  Edinburgh, 
If)  with  the  following  dedication, 
the  Memory  of  the  Sincerest  Friend 
had,  the  Late  John  Phil  pot  Curran, 
;  a  few  days  since,  quitted  this  mortal 
I  affectionately  inscribe  these  vol- 
October  25,  1817."    This  is  the 
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only  dedication  that  appears  in  all  of  God- 
win's writings.  If  there  is  a  falling  off  in 
the  interest  of  this  talc  from  the  former 
ones  of  our  admired  author,  there  is  none 
in  the  sustained  dignity  of  its  style,  **  the 
long-resounding  march  and  energy  di- 
vine." The  jealous  feelings  of  Mande- 
ville ;  his  vindictiveness  are  earned  to  a 
painful  extreme — but  amid  many  bursts 
of  passionate  feehng,  fine  reflections,  and  a 
profusion  of  rich  imagery.  It  has  been 
well  said,  that  unless  an  author  surpasses 
himself,  and  surprises  the  public  as  much 
the  fourth  or  fifth  time  as  he  did  the  first, 
he  is  said  to  fall  off,  because  there  is  not 
the  same  stimulus  of  noveltv.  Henrietta, 
the  sister  of  Mandeville,  is  a  bright  spark- 
ling portrait,  beautiful,  and  winning  in 
herself,  doubly  so  from  the  surrounding 
gloom.  Whenever  she  is  near  to  Mande- 
ville, the  heavenly  dew  of  her  gentle  na- 
ture falls  on  his  arid  heart  with  a  healing 
power.  There  is  a  **  star-like  nobleness 
in  all  her  actions  ;  an  attractive  grace  that 
insensibly  steals  our  hearts  away ;  she 
becomes  "  ensky'd  and  siiinted"  in  our 
imagination,  and  we  unconsciously  bless 
the  genius  that  produced  this  beautiful 
creation. 

Oh  what  a  jpwol  is  a  woman  excellent 
A  wise,  a  virtuous,  and  a  noble  woman. 

In  1820  Godwin  published  a  work  on 
Population,  in   reply  to   Malthus,   which 
was  followed  by  his  History  of  the  Com- 
monwealth,— the  production  of  his  mature 
life.     Notwithstanding  the  rich  materials 
afforded  him  by  the  subject,  he  has  failed 
in  making  it  interesting.  The  chic^f  recom- 
mendation of  the  history  is  its  impartiality. 
•'Thoughts  on  Man,  his  Nature,  Pro- 
ductions, and  Discoveries,"  London,  1831. 
This  volume  contains  twenty-three  essays, 
on  various  and  interesting  subjects.     Ihe 
author  attempts  to  give  a  defined  and  per- 
manent  form    to   a   variety  of  thoughts 
which  had  occurred  to  his  mind  in  the 
long  course  of  thirty-four  years, — to   a 
mind  deeply  imbued  with  a  sincere  and  ar- 
dent love  for  the  human  race.  But  t  must 
hasten  on,  and  conclude  this  article,  which 
is  growing   to   an    unreasoTV\\VA^  Vxv^iJci. 
Godwin  next  tned  Y\\a  Vaivd  aX.  VW  "  \krM 
.  of  the  NecTomancenr  an  VcvVex^NAxv^  ^^ 
I  ject ;  and  he  gives  a  meVaxvcVoVj  ^^Vs^' 


lioa  of  the  credulity  of  the  human  miod. 
Queen  Etiubetli  sent  to  consuU  Dr.  John 
D«c,  tbo  astrologer,  respecting  a  lockjr 
day  for  her  coronation.  King  Jumesthc 
first  employed  much  of  hia  leisure  upon 
quefitioiiB  of  witchcraft  and  demoDology, 
in  which  he  fully  believed.  And,  iilas  for 
poor  huiDtin  nature,  in  the  year  1664,  Sir 
Mattliew  Hale  caused  two  old  women  to 
be  hiLDged  upon  a  charge  of  unlawful 
communion  with  infernal  agents.  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  "the  superlaiively  elo- 
quent and  able  author  of  the  Hcligio 
Medici"  was  present,  and  took  part  in  the 
interesting  proceeding!*.  Sir  Thomas  was 
appealed  to  by  Hale,  somewhat  extra-ju- 
dieially,  for  h»  opinion,  and  decided  that 
they  were  guilty,  "  and  enforced  his  po- 
sition by  something  that  had  lately  occur- 
red in  Denmark," 

Cioadei/ey,  a  novel,  appeared  in  ]$30. 
This  work  might  have  been  written  "  under 
the  roof  blue  Italian  wuither."  Its  tone 
is  sweet  and  interesting,  and  fervently 
eloquent.  Irene  is  one  of  the  fine  female 
creations  of  Godwin,  and  the  work  bears 
the  marks  of  unmistakeable  talent  and  dis- 
npHned  powers.  Ttten  u  also  another 
novel  of  our  author's,  called  "  Deloraine," 
— and  his  luiig-  iinJ  Liburiims  lifL'  lemiiiia- 
ted  in  London,  in  April.  183S.  lie  hi-Id 
a  amiill  post  under  government,  conferred 
upon  bim  by  Enrl  Gray's  ministry.     It  is 


impossible  to  do  justice  to  G«d 
short  sketch.  He  was  a  noble  spe 
a  man,  just  and  sincere.  Ue  never 
to  the  worid.  He  took  no  adn 
the  caprice  of  the  public,  by  «pp> 
its  weak  side,  or  pomperiDg  itk 
He  told  bold  and  startling  truths 
bhed  and  vehement  lan^piage.'  I 
with  the  fire  and  grandciir  of  !■ 
His  powers  were  versatile,  aoi)  bat 
liturels  in  the  fields  of  fictjoo.  Ut 
and  history. 

"I^ste  after  taste,    npkeU  witJi 
His  novels  havo  charmed  ibe  wort 


The  Essar  on  Sopulchr««,  and  lb 
of  Milton's  NephewA,  books  tbU  h 
to  gratify  a  private  aeclim«nl,  and 
own  enjoyment,  w*re  cotdlr  r«e« 
tho  public,  and  were  cHo^aui  ' 
him.  if  he  had  been  liable  to  tlie  il 
tion  of  vanity.  He  had  •df-Rfia 
high  degree,  and  nothii^  eoidd  M 
enthusiastic  nature.      He  loved  iat 


linity. 


"One 


■kuf 
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INSANITY-HOW  FAR  A  LEGAL  DEFENCE. 


7uE  common  law  (which  is  ours  except 
far  as  we  have  moditied  it  by  the 
.utes)  has  adopted  two  widely  ditferent 
w  on  ilie  subject  of  insanity ;  one  hav- 
relation  to  civil  affairs,  and  the  other 
irring  entirely  to  criminal  cases.     By 

first,  a  man  whose  mind  is  deranged, 
intellects  having  become  insufficient  to 
duct  the  common  business  of  life ;  his 
perty  will  be  taken  from  him,  and  trus- 
I  appointed  to  take  care  of  and  manage 
esUitc.  By  the  second,  strange  as  it 
r  seem,  the  same  man,  who  has  been 
idgcd  incapable  of  conducting  liis  own 
serns  on  account  of  insanity,  may  be 
L  responsible  for  criminal  acts,  pro- 
id  he  possess  a  mind  capable  of  distin- 
khing  right  from  wrong.  In  legal 
Bt  there  are,  therefore,  two  kinds  of 
Dundness  of  mind — an  unsoundness 
ch  is  partial,  and  destroys  one's  capa- 

for  civil  affairs ;  and  an  unsoundness 
ch  is  total,  and  utterly  destroys  the 
ral  responsibility;  so  that  the  de- 
^d  is  no  longer  a  retisonable  nnd  ac- 
ntable  being.  In  contemplation  of  law, 
tial  insanity  simply  reduces  a  man  to 

condition  of  a  child,  a  minor  under 
i;  who  cannot  be  compelled  to  fulfill 

contracts,  but  is  still  answerable  for 
nes  committed.  Ilis  position  is  similar 
that  of  the  habitual  drunkard — he  is 
Hived  of  the  management  of  his  proper- 
because  manifestly  disqualified  by  his 
liis  to  take  care  of  it  judiciously  ;  and 
ilar,  also,  to  that  of  the  man  whose 
id  falls  into  decay  by  reason  of  ad- 
ced  age,  and  the  apparent  failure  of 

mental  power. 

According  to  the  early  writers,  to  excuse 
;An  from  the  consequences  of  his  act, 
Bust  have  been  at  the  period  when  he 
tmitted  the  offence,  wholly  inculpable 
Lktinguishing  between  good  and  evil,  or 
Lprehending  the  nature  of  what  he  was 
tt.     If  he  be  but  partially  insane,  the 

does  not  excuse  him,  but  holds  him  to 
|[id  accountability  ;  making  it  necessary 
bm  to  sbovr  that  at  the  time  the  deed 


was  committed,  he  was  absolutely  incapa- 
ble of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong.  As  Lord  Hale,  one  of  the  sages 
of  the  law,  expresses  it,  if  he  possess  as 
great  understanding  as  ordinarily  a  child 
of  fourteen  years  hath,  he  may  be  guilty  of 
treason  or  felony.  It  is  well  known  to  most 
of  our  readers,  that  the  principles  of  what 
is  termed  the  common  law,  are  ascertained 
from  the  decisions  of  the  courts ;  our  own 
first,  and  those  of  England  secondly  by 
way  of  illustration.  The  reason  of  this  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  we  hold  our  laws, 
like  our  Uterature  and  language,  in  com- 
mon with  that  country,  having  derived 
them  thence  with  our  ver}'  being.  For 
as  the  statesmen  of  the  revolution  con* 
tended,  the  men  who  first  emigrated  to 
this  country,  brought  with  them  the  rights 
of  freemen,  and  the  laws  and  privileges  of 
their  own  country.  Instead  of  coming 
forth  a  loose,  disjointed  and  confused  con  - 
gregation  of  reckless  men,  like  the  Spanish 
into  Mexico  and  Peru,  impatient  of  control 
and  thirsting  for  gold,  they  came  forth 
freely  and  soberly,  a  well-appointed  con>' 
munity.  In  placeof  an  arbitrary  government 
of  undefined  civil  and  miUtiiry  jjowers,  they 
brought  with  them  charters  of  liberty,  civil 
officers,  an  organized  government,  and  a  so- 
ciety firmly  knit  together,  wearing,  as  a 
garment,  the  common  law  of  England. 

When,  therefore,  we  quote  the  decisions 
of  the  Itlnglish  courts,  they  are  not  referred 
to  as  binding  precedents,  and  authority  to 
which  we  must  vield  obedience ;  but  rather 
as  the  historical  evidence  of  what  the  law 
was,  or  still  continues  to  be ;  they  are,  as 
Coke  termed  them,  the  witnesses  of  the 
law.  To  whose  testimony,  on  the  subject 
of  insanity,  we  will  now  briefly  refer. 

In  the  case  of  Edward  Arnold,  indicted 
and  tried  at  the  Surrey  Assizes,  in  Eng- 
land,  for   shooting    at  Lord   Onslow  in 
1724,  the  court,  in  charging  the  jury,  use 
these  words :    "  It  is  not  every  VlvcA  <A 
frantic  humor,  or  8om^l\mv^>Mffl^<i<iCAx\v\»\5vA 
in  a  man'a  actions  \.\\bA.  i^dvwX.^  \wvkv  casX*  v 
be  such  a  madman  aa  va  U>  >i^  ^xe^cK^"^ 


fffo 
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from  pimishraenl ;  it  must  be  a  man  that 
is  talally  deprived  of  his  understanding 
and  memory,  and  doth  not  know  what  be 
is  doing,  no  more  than  an  infant,  than  a 
bnitt',  or  a  wild  beast;  such  a  one  is 
never  the  objeclof  punishment."  Upon  this 
charge  it  la  scarcely  necessary  tosay  the  jurj- 
found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  he  recrived 
the  suitence  of  dttatb  ;  though  there  was 
no  question  of  his  partial  insanity.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  at  the  period  of 
this  trial,  the  accused,  in  sudi  cases,  were 
not  allowed  to  come  into  court  with  coun- 
sel, except  upon  the  fipetial  grace  and  favor 
oftheoourt.  InthecaseofEarl Ferrers, tried 
and  convicted  of  the  murder  of  John  John- 
ion  in  ITQU,  the  same  rule  was  enforced. 
On  this  occasion,  tlie  highest  solemnities 
of  the  law  were  observed.  Geoi^e  II.  is- 
sued a  special  commission  to  his  chancel- 
lor, Hcnly,  recited  ihat  the  king  consider- 
ing iualice  an  excellent  virtue,  and  pleasing 
to  the  Most  High ;  and  concluded  with 
making  him  Lord  High  .Stewart,  with  au- 
ihorily  to  preside  in  the  august  court  thus 
organized.  Upon  the  trial,  the  solicitor- 
general,  quoting  the  law  as  liud  down  by 
Hak,  (whom  he  terms  the  wise  judge  and 
great  lawyer,)  says,  that  the  result  of  his 
whole  rciisoning  stands  llius  ;  "  If  thLTC 
he  a  total,  periiiiineiit  want  of  reason,  it 
will  acquit  the  prisoner.  If  there  be  a 
total  temporary  want  of  it  when  the  of- 
fence was  committed,  it  will  acquit  the 
prisoner ;  but  if  there  he  only  a  partial  de- 
gree of  insanity,  miied  with  a  partial  de- 
gree of  reason ;  not  a  full  and  complete 
use  of  reason,  but  a  compelent  use  of  it, 
sufficient  to  have  restrained  tliose  passions 
which  produced  the  crime  ;  if  llierc  be 
thought  and  design  ;  a  faculty  to  distin- 
guish the  nature  of  actions  ;  to  discern  the 
difference  between  moral  good  and  evil ; 
then  upon  the  fact  of  the  offence  proved 
the  judgment  of  the  law  must  take  place." 
The  case  of  James  Hadfield,  quite  as  in- 
teresting BA  the  one  first  mentioned,  was 
tried  in  1800,  The  indictment  was  for 
shooting  at  the  king  in  a  crowded  theatre, 
just  as  uc  entered  his  box,  and  the  audi- 
ence was  rising  to  cheer  him.  The  rule, 
as  to  responsibility  for  crime,  administered 
in  (his  case,  was  substantially  the  same  na 
quoted  above  ;  though  TAT.ttduae  toia- 
■leiited  upon  the  ru\e  ii\a\iile4  oq\i'5  liic 
attorjmygeaeial,   tiial  lo  protecr.  ^  nuw 


a  total  deprivation  of  memory  a 
standing.  Ho  admits  it  the  veryll 
of  Coke  and  Male,  but  contendJi  1| 
bo  applied  in  a  literal  aense.  for 
case  such  thing  as  insanity  eeldon 
occurred. 

It  appeared  on  the  trial  thai  tb) 
cr  had  been  a  soldier,  and  won 
battle  by  a  blow  upon  the  head^.l 
the  skidl  and  injuring  the  brain  ;-! 
mediately  after  the  wound  was 
he  became  crazy,  and  continued  I 
sionally  up  to  the  time  of  his  «lti 
kill  the  king;  his  insanity  being  if 
tent.  Prior  to  his  receiving  Uu 
the  witnesses  proved  him  brave  III 
and  the  jury  acquitted  him  on  tbl 
of  insanity. 

It  has  been  sometimes  said  that 
does  not  understand,  or  know* 
tinction  between  different  kiodaof  i 
This  is  not  strictly  true,  a«  is  n 
the  ca^e  of  Jolu  Bellinghana,  tncri 
murder  of  the  Right  Uoo.  SpenflS 
val,  before  chief  justice  Miuisfield,! 
The  rule,  as  laid  down  in  that  4 
empts  the  priaonerfrotaraBponailil 
vided  he  is  found  deprived  of  a])  | 
rcnsoiiing,  so  as  not  to  be  able  U 
guish  wliethcr  it  was  rifjbl  or  w 
commit  tlic  most  wicked  transuctio 
this,  he  adds,  must  be  proved, 
jury  must  find  it  as  a  fact,  bei 
doubt,  that  at  the  time  he  commi 
act  with  which  he  stood  charged 
not  con^der  that  murder  was  i 
against  the  laws  of  God  and 
'llicrc  was  no  other  proof  of  insanil 
would  excuse  murder  or  any  olba 

After  speaking  of  other  kinds  of  i 
the  judge  then  goes  on  to  say,  "Tl 
a  third  species  of  insanity  in  wb 
patient  fancied  the  existence  of  ioji 
sought  an  opportunity  of  gtAUS] 
venge  by  some  hostile  act.  If  sue 
son  were  capable,  in  other  re^ 
distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  Ul 
no  cscuse  for  any  act  of  atrocity  « 
might  commit  under  this  dMcri] 
derangement." 

On    the   trial    of    HadGctd,  BM 

above,  it  was  contended  by  Vr.  I 

,  on  behalf  of  the  prisoner,  and  sw 

vimM^,  it£>  WivQ\V\ft&  h^    the    cob 
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connected  directly  with  the  subject  matter 
of  the  transaction  for  which  he  stands  in- 
dicted, he  cannot  be  convicted  of  crime, 
even  though  he  be  not  deprived  of  all 
power  of  reiisoning.  This  distinction,  how- 
ever, when  examined,  fades  away  into  the 
original  color,  and  leaves  to  the  jury  still 
the  same  simple  inquiry,  whether  the  party, 
charged  with  the  offence,  knew  that  the 
very  act  he  committed  was  criminal. 

Having  referred  to  a  few  of  the  leading 
cases  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  enough  to 
show  what  the  law  now  is,  and  how  far  it 
enforces  human  responsibility,  we  arrive  at 
the  point  where  we  have  a  right,  and  arc 
bound  to  speak  for  ourselves.  With  a 
proper  estimate  of  history  we  cannot  be 
indifferent  to  the  past,  and  those  various 
influences  out  of  which  have  arisen  our 
present  social  relations.  We  go  back  to 
the  sources  of  civilization  with  pleasure, 
and  trace,  with  delight,  the  increasing  and 
expanding  volume  as  it  emerges  from  the 
uriid  and  mountainous  regions  of  romance, 
and  opens  on  the  unobsructed  plain  of  his- 
tory. We  listen  to  its  many  voices,  and 
make  ourselves  aci^usiinted  with  its  wisdom. 
We  go  out  of  ourselves  and  the  present 
time,  to  learn  the  thoughts  of  those  who 
have  preceded  us.  We  gather  instruction 
from  their  deeds,  and  a  wise  forecast  from 
their  folly.  It  is  thus  we  trace  the  prog- 
ress of  opinions,  and  the  slow  though  con- 
stant and  firm  advance  in  the  tone  and 
temper  of  law — that  high  and  sublime 
march  of  a  people,  in  which  there  are 
few  hasty  changes,  and  no  magnificent 
strides ;  but  a  modest  and  steady  progres- 
sion, keeping  time  with  the  music  of  intel- 
ligent thought.  It  is  not  a  romance,  nor 
'an  epic  poem ;  it  is  no  picture  of  the 
"^nnagination,  nor  republic  of  Utopia  ;  but  a 
■^system  of  principles  that  spring  up  out  of 
(4nc  national  mind,  and  adapt  themselves 
**i6  every  condition  and  circumstance  of 
life.  Flexible  in  their  nature,  and  always 
closely  surrounding  us,  we  are  generally 
unmindful  of  their  presence  till  the  very 
moment  we  need  protection,  so  easily  and 
naturally  do  we  wear  them  as  an  armor  of 
defence. 

Like  our  political  institutions,  they  come 
down  to  us  from  the  past,  associated  with 
the  events  and  scenes  of  history ;  imper- 
fect in  particulars,  but  in  the  mnia  breath- 
i^gr  the  earnest  and  manly  spirit  of  times 


when  men  stood  upon  their  rights,  main- 
tained the  claims  of  the  citizen  against  tha 
sovereign,  and  established  the  Taw  upon 
the  rough  and  rugged  field  of  battle. 
They  come  to  us  dressed  in  the  style  of 
an  early  day,  but  with  a  universal  and 
catholic  authority,  comprehending  the 
past,  present  and  future.  They  command 
respect  and  ehcit  our  regard  in  infancy  and 
childhood,  long  before  we  are  able  to  un- 
derstand them  or  appreciate  their  excel- 
lence. It  is  thus  the  common  law  becomes 
a  part  of  the  common  mind,  intimately 
blending  itself  with  the  thoughts,  and  en- 
tering into  the  judgments  of  each  individ- 
ual ;  so  that  it  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much 
to  say,  that  on  general  subjects  the  com- 
mon opinion  of  the  law  is  the  highest  and 
best  evidence  of  what  that  law  is. 

There  is  a  strange  and  wonderful  inter- 
est attaching  itself  to  every  description  of 
insanity.  The  subtle  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  material  and  immaterial  man, 
that  intimate  association  of  mind  with 
body,  acting  and  reacting  sympathetically 
upon  each  other,  is  at  all  times  a  subject 
of  interesting  and  curious  speculation. 
But  when  examined  in  connection  with 
derangement  of  the  mental  powers,  it  be- 
comes a  mystery  passing  the  ken  of  human 
knowledge,  around  which  the  light  of  sci- 
ence sheds  no  illumination,  and  gives  token 
of  no  discovery.  On  other  subjects,  in- 
vestigation repays  us  with  a  fixed  and 
satismctory  result ;  we  congratulat<^  our- 
selves with  the  discover}'  of  truth,  and  ths 
establishment  of  those  general  principles 
upon  which  the  sciences  are  based.  It  is 
a  pleasure  that  springs  out  of  certainty  and 
system,  and  a  harmony  that  rises  from 
many  voices  mingling  in  unison.  But  on 
this  subject  we  have  no  system  ;  it  is  all 
mysterious  and  uncertain,  complex  and 
wonderful,  as  are  the  operations  of  the 
human  mind.  For  though  we  are  able  to 
undersUmd  many  of  the  influences  that 
operate  remotely  to  induce  insanity,  though 
we  can  speak  of  the  phenomena  that 
attend  it,  and  sometimes  point  out  the 
causes  that  seem  to  have  produced  it, 
though  we  can  trace  its  stages  through 
disappointment,  melancholy,  wakefulness^ 
and  a  sad  brooding  ov^jt  x<i»\  ot  vwvc^^^xiscrj 
wrong,  observe  \W  ^tc«lVs  ol  Wcv^^n  >  ^ 
odd  conceits  and  aV,Tfwtv^"fe  OiViN vi^>.^  ^J^^^*  ^ 
casionally  denolo  t\vc  ^o>vcc.^  oi  \o3^axi 


tiiough  we  I 
pronounce  upon  the  subject  around  which 
the  brittle  ihresd  of  reason  was  broken, 
our  ekill  is  at  fault,  and  faiU  us  when  we 
attempt  U>  clasHfy  the  causes,  or  speftk 
vith  occumcy  of  a  general  origin  of  menial 
disease.  Each  case  b  so  p«euliar,  it  fur- 
nishes a  law  for  itself. 

In  the  tragedy  of  Uamlct  it  has  long 
been  a  i^aeslion  among  critics  wheilacr  [he 
great  master  intends  to  portray  actuul  or 
Bssumed  madness.  Soon  after  seeing  his 
father')!  ghost,  we  find  him  swearing  his 
friend  Horatio  to  silence  and  secresy ;  in- 
timating his  intention  "  to  put  an  antic 
disposition  on,"  the  better  tocoverhis  pro- 
ceedings. Directly  we  hear  liira  lamenting 
liis  feebleness  and  lack  of  spint  In  such 
a  style;,  as  convinces  us  of  the  deep  mel- 
ancholy that  has  settled  on  his  mind,  and 
darkened  his  prospects.  He  is  called  to  a 
mighty  work,  and  feels  himself  inoompe- 
l':nt  to  the  task.  His  nature  is  noble ;  he 
has  bfea  accustomed  to  beliere  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  his  companions,  and  to  trust  the 
integrity  of  the  long.  He  h^s  been  sur- 
rounded from  infancy  with  fiatterers,  and 
tfaws  who  have  coutad  him  u  the  heir 
apparent  to  the  crown.  He  has  yielded 
hi[ns...h  I'j  the  prr.>t.'st;i lions  of  friendship 
and  tp)  Ihe  soft,  winning;  accents  of  tender- 
ness and  love.  The  giiieliea  of  lift  have 
tJirown  a  charm  around  him,  and  his  yputh 
has  parsed  away  like  the  sweet  influences 
of  spring,  the  hloom  and  beauty  of  the 
year.  He  has  not  known  .disappointment, 
nor  anliuipated  danger ;  the  smooth  current 
of  his  being  has  flowed  like  Ihe  river. 

From  such  a  life  he  is  suddenly  aroused 
to  new  thoughts.  The  death  of  Jiis  father 
was  not  natural — there  was  a  strangeness 
about  the  circumstances,  a  solemn  show 
of  grief,  a  haste  to  close  over  the  grave, 
and  a  grasping  of  the  crown  that  threw  a 
shadow  and  a  doubt  over  him  that  wore 
it.  There  are  no  witnesses  to  the  deed— 
the  act  was  done  in  silence.  Ko  eye  saw 
it,  and  no  tongue  hiis  spoken  of  it.  But 
it  was  a  bloody  deed,  and  cries  for  ven- 
geance. The  ghost  of  the  murdered  man 
cannot  rest  in  his  grave,  hut  wakes  to  walk 
the  earth  at  night,  and  whisper  of  the  foul 
treason ;  liow  ne  was  cut  off  in  the  blos- 
som of  his  Bin,  an4  aeTit  Vt  \vi&  littwvW. 
with  all  his  imperieclVom  QTv\t«>\eaA, 
■"^        bousel'd,  diaappoiiii.ei,  wrancN-A" 


The  manner  of  tii«  minder  b  h 
Hamlet  is  commissiopod  lo  ra 
most  foul  and  onnaninil  ciioM 
forth  he  i^  a  new  num ;  ibu  pb 
life  pall  on  hia  cnsU.  aotl  tbe  ol 
have  occupied  his  aitenlkm  1 
changed,  as  by  th«  Utucli  ot  t 
the  veriest  baubles.  Ilk  deep 
been  stirred  within    him,  tuu 

Eission  controls  and  m&5t«rs  era 
is  mind  is  unDalorally  aclir 
purposes  are  weak,  and  dispd 
mediu^on.  He  bcUerett,  nai 
doubts,  and  so  deibea  a  schi-n 
the  conscience  of  the  king,  ■ 
himself  that  he  a  not  begnill 
devil ;  for  he  is  still  hoc 
character  of  the  feaWnl  a 
lion.  Id  this  stale  of  s 
becomes  susfncioua  and  questioof 
world  a  not  what  it  used  lo  b*. 
contemplates  suicide,  and  nina  i 
mind  the  prospects  of  a  fulor 
sleep  of  death,  tbe  dread  of  1 
after  death,  the  clouds  and  dait 
hang  over  the  tiodiscorered  fi 
liien  glancCT  at  the  erils  of  tli 
life,  fflultipliei  them,  and  ougHl 
"  The  scorns  o 
Tlie  oppressor's  wrong,  ihc  prouJ  t 

fumely, 
The  panes  of  despised  love,  the  I»wt 
The  iusolence  or  office,  and  the  spun 
That  paiient  merit  of  the  nnworthy  I 
By-and-bj'  in  his  intcrriew  wit) 
ther,  he  undertakes  to  speak  to  h 
crimes,  grows  warm  with  the  then 
word.^  of  burning  sarcasm,  biil« 
terrible  and  scathing  rebuke.  Wb 
very  height  of  his  pa.ssion  and  fiery 
ation,  his  father  s  ghost  again 
charging  him, 
"Do  not  forget     This  visitalion 

Is  but  to  wliet  thy  almost  blunted  pi 
The  mother  observes  his  manner  1 
tens  to  the  strange  visitor,  and  ^ 
him.  that  he  bends  his  eye  on  radU 
holds  discourse  with  the  ineorpc 
and  calls  bis  vision,  the  verycoini^ 
brain,  an  ecstasy.  To  this  he  tod) 
replies : 

"EcatiiT! 
My  pii'se,  as  yoare,  dolh  lempertfclyb 
And  makes  as  healthfu)  music.    Iiisi 
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Would  gambol  from.  Mother,  for  love  of  j^ce, 
Lay  not  that  flattering  unction  to  your  eoul 
That  not  your  tre8spasa,but  my  madness  speaks.' 

He  is  by  turns  desponding  and  energetic. 
When  alone,  he  seems  to  question  the 
source  of  his  information,  and  wonder 
whether  he  is  not  acting  under  the  insti- 
ffation  of  some  dark  and  mysterious  agency, 
when  in  the  presence  of  his  mother  or  the 
lung,  no  doubt  any  longer  lingers  about 
his  mind.  Tlie  enormity  of  the  crime 
alone  impresses  him  ;  his  speech  becomes 
impassioned,  and  he  grows  impatient  of 
delay  ;  but  his  stormy  zeal  seems  to  vent 
itself  in  \igorous  and  violent  language,  and 
resolution  dies  the  moment  he  is  left  alone. 
In  speech,  like  all  madmen  of  his  mind  and 
temperament,  ho  is  perfectly  terrible,  but 
in  action  as  weak  and  unsteady  as  a  child. 
There  is  method  in  his  madness,  and  he 
appears  to  act  with  a  preconceived  design ; 
but  for  all  that  there  is  a  fickleness  and 
irresolution  about  him,  and  a  wildncss  that 
casts  suspicion  over  his  whole  character, 
and  leaves  us  at  times  in  doubt  whether 
-wc  are  listening  to  the  insane  ravings  of  a 
madman  possessed  of  a  strange  and  mys- 
terious plot,  or  following  the  coui*sc  of  an 
injured  prince  who  seeks  redress  of  a  wrong 
beyond  the  power  of  the  law,  and  justice 
upon  the  head  thiit  wears  the  crown. 

We  had  intended  to  inquire  somewhat 
carefullv  into  the  nature  of  insanitv,  the 
condition  of  mind,  and  real  ability  of  the 
insane.  But  our  limits  on  this  occasion 
forbid  us  to  do  more  than  simply  refer  to 
the  subject ;  and  point  out  the  fact  that 
among  tlie  insane,  there  are  but  few,  not 
more,  perhaps,  than  one  in  a  hundred, 
who  are  totally  insane,  so  that  a  jury  might 
with  propriety  pronounce  them  incapable 
of  distintruishini'  between  riffht  and  wronjj. 
Most  of  those  conhncd  m  our  asylums  are 
what  we  commonly  call  monomaniacs — 
their  insanity  being  connected  with  particu- 
lar subjects.  They  are  insane  on  religious 
4|ucstions,  on  money  mattiirs.  love  atfalrs, 
4Uid  schemes  of  speculation  ;  from  sickness, 
disease  of  the  brain,  loss  of  friends,  and  a 
■  thousand  other  causes,  some  of  which  we 
are  acquainted  with,  while  others  escape 
«)bservation. 

At  present  we  confine  our  attention  to 

the  legal  and  moral  responsibilities  of  the 

nsane.     And  here,  if  we  mistake  not,  had 

~  no  rule  ever  hocn  adopted,  and  the  ques- 


tion were  now  for  the  first  time  presented 
whether  the  law  should  make  any  distinc- 
tion in  its  treatment  of  the  insane,  between 
what  is  termed  partial  and  total  insanity, 
there  would,  we  apprehend,  be  but  ono 
opinion.  The  impossibility  of  drawing  the 
lino  between  them,  would  alone  bo  suffi- 
cient to  demonstrate  its  impolicy,  if  not 
injustice.  Besides,  on  a  matter  of  bo 
much  moment  and  practical  importance,  a 
rule  that  is  to  be  enforced,  ought  to  be 
clearly  drawn ;  so  that  the  distinction  need 
not  be  left  to  the  jury  to  make,  according 
as  their  prejudices  or  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  may  incline.  Tlie  language  of 
the  law  should  be  clear  and  definite,  such 
as  may  not  be  misunderstood  by  judge  or 
jury.  As  the  rule  now  stands,  the  ad- 
ministration of  it,  is  exceedingly  difiicult ;  it 
is  plain  enough  theoretically,  but  practi- 
cally, infinitely  difficult  to  be  applied.  The 
witness  shows  the  conduct  of  the  prisoner 
to  be  insane ;  the  judge  declares  that  if 
he  be  so  insane  as  not  to  know  what  is 
right,  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  crime. 
Here  the  jury  take  the  case  with  almost 
legislative  powers,  and  set  themselves  to 
inquire  about  the  piisoncr*s  capacity  to 
distinguish  between  good  and  evil — an  in- 
quiry where  insanity  is  shown,  involving 
difficulties  to  the  jury  and  dangers  to  th<* 
citizen,  to  which  neither  should  be  sub- 
jected under  wise  and  just  laws. 

Now  under  the  old  principle,  as  laid 
down  by  the  early  writers,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  the  law  be  rigidlv  enforced  whiUr 
the  most  monstrous  injustice  is  perpe- 
trated ;  and  this  fnct  alone  demonstrates 
the  propriety  of  such  an  amendment  as  will 
forever  render  it  impossible  to  commit  so 
grievous  a  wrong  in  the  sacred  name  of 
justice.  Under  the  present  decisions  of 
our  courts,  they  are  understood  to  hold 
that  an  individuid  may  be  insane  in  respect 
to  money  affiiirs,  and  still  capable  of  com- 
mitting the  crime  of  murder  or  arson  ;  and 
so  of  all  nionomaniacs.  On  the  immediate 
subject  of  their  delusion,  they  are  con- 
sidered moral  agents ;  on  all  others  they 
are  held  to  a  strict  accountability.  The 
man  I  saw  in  the  asylum  at  Utica,  who 
considered  himself  the  great  financial  agent 
of  the  state,  controlling  the  operations  of 
Wall  street,  and  the  slighte^^  \x^\v>b*M:>i«w&. 
in  the  market,  couvwiCT  ^vA\  t2v.\\\  «\nvix^  wns 
sending  ihctn  loxWi  aa  ^  cQi\\\e,vi\ftxs\.  ^n 


mind  wim  a  responsiDie  juagmcnt;  ana 
maked  the  circumstances  of  each  particular 
case  determine  whether  the  moral  sense 
be  entirely  destroyed,  or  only  affected  by 
the  general  unsoundness.  If  the  indi- 
vidual labor  under  a  kinglc  delusion  that 
will  not  yield  to  evidence,  and  remain 
otherwise  sane;  the  philosophy  of  the 
law,  as  at  present  expounded,  assumes 
that  upon  questions  in  which  the  delusive 
ideas  are  not  necessiirily  involved,  they 
will  have  no  influence  upon  the  mind.  So 
that  if  there  remain  the  bare  knowledge 
of  right  and  wrong,  the  person  is  capable 
of  committing  crim«s  no  matter  how 
stninge  and  absurd  may  be  the  action  of 
his  passions. 

The  man,  Mr.  Ki*skino,  mentioned  in  the 
IIadfi(*ld  trial,  who  believed  himself  the 
Christ,  evidently  could  distinguish  right 
and  wrong.  His  standing  a  severe  cross- 
examination  so  long,  battling  the  utmost 
skill  of  counsel,  as  well  as  his  com[)laints 
against  tlie  committee  of  his  estate,  showed 
his  sense  of  justice,  and  that  he  appre- 
ciated, to  some  extent,  his  own  rights  and 
relations  to  others.  But  for  all  that,  who 
would  think  of  holding  him  capable  of 
crime?  Ho  really  believes  himself  the 
Saviour  of  mankind,  and  sls  such  empower- 
ed to  forgive  sins.  Shall  sucli  a  man  be 
punished  for  the  dreamy  speculations  and 
uncertain  action  of  a  shattered  intellect? 

ft    Wdiilrl   111*  ;i.  nidiwt  riiiiv;  ilnrf  riiu'  fi»  T»>;Hn- 


lery  oi  nis  motive  toe 
investigation.  We  assi 
because  we  understan 
crime  in  the  case  of  a  i 
ing,  as  we  do,  his  tho 
with  enough  of  his  moi 
pronounce  upon  his  C4 
spect  to  the  insane,  wh 
tions  of  his  mind,  or 
reigns  over  him  ?  Wh 
spirit,  or  explore  the  1 
conceivable  thoughts? 
so  Hke  him  as  to  take  u] 
feeling  of  intaniiy,  and 
we  understand  each  otl 
of  us  able  to  do  so.  V 
modest  in  us  to  waive 
implying  such  know  led. 
In  children  we  freq 
think  we  do)  a  know] 
wrong  long  before  any 
ment  would  think  of  boh 
ble  for  crime.  The  mo 
grow  with  the  faculties 
ble,  its  existence  barelj 
obser\-ation.  Gradually 
i*r,  as  the  mind  itself  ai 
ure  of  manhood ;  so  tl 
it  assumes  the  guidanc 
the  child  becomes  capn 
guilt,  is  always  doubtf 
hx ;  depending,  as  it  doe 
the  mental  growth,  the 
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and  the  perfect  use  of  reason, 
ir  reasoning  when  we  speak  of 
why  should  we  not  apply  the 
ciples,  and  allow  ourselves  to  be 


governed  by  an  equal  sense  oi  justice  when 
we  come  into  the  presence  of  reason-bereft 
and  strangely  afflicted  children  of  misfor- 
tune. 


SADI,  THE  PERSIAN  POET. 


irsians  have  been  called  **  Ics 
le  TAsie."  They  are  certainly 
medley  of  genius  and  passion, 
i  flesh,  especially  when  con- 
a  poetical  point  of  view.  The 
n  seems  to  attend  not  only  to 
lishments  required,  but  even  to 
itself  the  arrangement  of  more 
.tters.  When  the  fantastic  little 
ints  its  own  Pegasus  and  urges 
h  all  his  speed  of  hoof  and  wing, 
irondcr  so  much  at  the  exhibition, 
irsian  poetry  it  often  seems  as  if 
jf-loving  Fay  bids  lleason  to  take 
awhihs  then  mounts  the  heavy 
c  stock-horse,  driving  him  over 
over  hedge  with  a  rapidity  and 
unseemly  in  an  animal  of  de- 
ts.  The  result  of  this  is  some- 
iking  and  happy  originality, 
bold  and  successful  innovation 
sd  ground,  and  sometimes — as 
mes  of  sublimity  and  Hatness 
ided  rhodomontade,  or  ridicu- 
ity.  Hence  that  constant  veer- 
Persian  Bards  from  licentious- 
e  highest  morality,  from  noble 
ic  description  to  minute  Jind  mis- 
vity,  from  thrilling,  inimitable 
iy  to  rambling  and  drowsy  vcr- 

we  can  forget  the  defects  of  Per- 
f  for  the  sake  of  the  beauties  of 
J  are  the  vehicle,  we  often  find 
writers  passages  unsurpassed 
he  Bards  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
orature  stands  at  the  head  of 
East  has  been  able  to  produce, 
in  poetry  absorbs  the  merit  of 
lilies  of  the  great  Arabic  idiom. 
\penuneat  of  the  Persian  is  a  | 


highly  poetic  one.  Naturally  indolent  and 
languid,  he  delights  in  passing  his  time  in 
a  dreamy  contemplation  of  the  beauties  of 
nature,  but  his  penetrating,  and  refined  in- 
tellect requires  something  more  than  sen- 
sual enjoyment.  Fond  oi  the  marvellous, 
and  a  believer  in  superstition,  he  listens 
willingly  to  the  legends  of  ancient  days,  and 
to  the  wild  rehearsals  of  events  which 
transpired  in  the  land  of  the  fairies  and 
the  genii,  even  before  the  time  when  Ali 
split  the  moon  in  halves  with  one  stroke  of 
his  ponderous  scimitar.  Sentimental  as 
all  indolent  people  are,  he  is  found  to  be 
even  tender  and  melancholy,  ready  to  melt 
into  tears  at  the  recital  of  stories  which 
his  better  reason  informs  him  are  merely 
fictitious.  His  hot  oriental  blood  will 
mount  to  his  cheek,  his  bright  dark  eye 
will  flash  at  the  recital  of  wrong  and  op- 
pression, so  that  not  only  the  reciter  of  the 
tale  allows  Ills  feelings  to  become  so  strong 
as  to  accompany  his  words  with  violent 
gestures,  but  even  the  listener  clenches  his 
hand,  strikes  his  breast,  shakes  his  tur- 
baned  head,  or  grasps  impetuously  the 
hilt  of  his  sabre  at  the  different  stages  of 
the  soul-stirring  narrative. 

The  extreme  richness  and  variety  of  the 
Persian  tongue,  its  wonderful  flexibility, 
and  peculiar  softness  was  the  effect  and 
became  an  apt  vehicle  of  these  qualities, 
feelings,   passions,   and  impulses  of    the 
"  Children  of  the  Sun."     There  is  perhaps 
no  oriental  language  to  which  a  foreigner 
wholly  unacquainted   with  it,  can  listen 
with  so  much  pleasure,  and  with  such  a 
clear  perception  of  its  harmonio\x&  c»Afi;\i^A« 
and  sonorous  rol\u\d\\.y,  «a  Xjo  >\\fe  "^erwas^. 
We  have  often  ioMiid  o\xr^^\v<s&  ^^vgc^»^ 
at  the  declamation  ol  bome  ^^\x^\.Vtf 


of  Cashmeres  Shiraz,  and  Chilniiimr.  A 
rose  by  another  numc  would  nifl  smell 
half  so  sweet — in  poetic  description  at 
least — and  in  fact  we  doubt  very  much 

m 

whether  the  above-named  places  would 
seem  half  so  beautiful,  althoui^h  in  fact, 
perhaps,  they  are  just  equal,  if  they  were 
called  Thrr)fr*s  Neck,  Ilaverstraw,  Tarry 
town,  or  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Though  enjoy in;^  the  advantai:jes  deriv- 
ed from  the  intercourse  with  c)ther  nations 
of  the  E:i-t,  the  Persians  are  in  many  par- 
ticulars distinguished  from  them,  a  fact 
which  irivcs  an  orijjinal  chanicter  to  their 
lit(;rature.  They  had  no  sympathy  for  the 
ruiler  and  jjrosser  votaries  of  the  Khoran, 
and  had  the  greatest  cf»ntempt  for  their 
iixnorance  and  want  of  nrlin(?mrnt.  Thuv 
hated  the  lirst  Cali[)hs  as  the  enemies  of 
their  countrv,  and  their  successors  they 
considi'red  as  foreign  barbarians.  I'hey 
detested  th<*ir  chief  law-givers  as  the  mur- 
derers of  the  religious  and  generous  Ali, 
avoiding  their  followers  as  schismatics  and 
hen'tics,  and  refusing  especially  to  partici- 
pate in  the  ceremonies  and  rites  of  their 
worship.  From  these  general  remarks  let 
us  pass  to  say  something  in  particular  of 
8aadi,  a  fair  specimen  of  the  literary  Per- 
sians. 

Shiraz,  the  birth-place  of  our  poet,  is 
famed  in  history  and  song.  Its  name, 
savs     Chardin,*    derives    from    xhir    or 


.  I 


C     -.1    !     1 


.1 


n. 


Shiraz,  and  tlu*  moul 
royal  palace,  dosirovi 
of  a  woman,  bv  Ak-x 

m 

fit,  are  still  pointed  oi 

"  Yon  wiste,  whore  ro-^ 
Yon  ai-ile  where  moan^ 
Shows  the  prouil  Persia 
Where  sceptred  once  ai 
I  lis  power-olad    arm    < 

clime, 
Where  sports  the  warb 

soars  sublime  !' ' 

In  this  delightful  re;g 
memory  of  departed 
the  author  of  the  Gu 
553,  of  the  Hegira,  ^ 
tian  parlance.  He  i 
din,  but  his  surname  i 
or,  as  the  Orientals  ca 
has  outlived  the  oth 
lineage  he  was,  it  npf 
initiated  in  the  litem 
at  the  court  of  Persia 
personage  than  Scheal 
inis  Doctorc,"  "  a  doct 
Guadagni  somewhat 
him. 

Scheick-Sadi  was  < 
souls  who  seem  to  1 
c lined  jiLst  at  the  vc 
l^oinc:  to  utter  the  o<li 
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true  poet  ?  Leaving  the  reader  to  settle 
these  ([uestions,  we  will  continue  our  nar- 
rative. 

In  the  brightest  of  his  career,  Siidi  was 
obliged  to  abandon  the  court  in  conse- 
quence of  a  war  between  his  country  and 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  the  Caspian 
coast.  Sirkened  at  the  scenes  of  blood- 
shed whicli  ho  was  not  unfrequently  obliged 
to  witness,  and  desiring  a  life  of  quiet  re- 
tirement afar  from  all  noisy  and  turbulent 
proceedings,  he  resolved  to  quit  his  native 
country,  and  increase  his  stock  of  knowl- 
edge by  travelling.  To  pass  along  >vithout 
being  observed  or  (juestioned,  and  perhaps 
to  solicit  the  aid  of  the  rich  more  success- 
fully, having  lost  his  possessions  from  the 
asperity  of  the  times,  he  disguised  himself 
as  a  Der\-ish.  In  this  garb  he  visited  the 
principal  cities  of  Asia,  crossing  wild  and 
^raste  to  examine  the  ruins  of  ancient 
towns  and  castles,  and  ponder  over  the 
brawling  tendencies  of  mankind  which  had 
caused  their  destruction. 

"We  are  not  especially  informed  of  the 
places  visited  by  the  Poet.  Kcompfer* 
relates  that  during  his  wanderings  he 
touched  the  shores  of  Itfilv,  and  there 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  lan- 
guage understood  by  all  educated  persons 
and  even  spoken  by  the  people,  although 
corrupted  by  the  Romanchio,  or  Proven- 
cal from  which  Italian  and  French  were 
-«ubsequently  foi-med.  We  are  even  told 
ihat  the  author  who  pleased  him  most  was 
neca.  No  doubt  the  indocile  imagina- 
fon  of  the  Persian  was  fed  by  the  *'  dulcia 
itia"  of  the  tumid  Cordovan,  and  his 
rious  contemplative  turn  of  mind  well 
et  by  his  sententious  wisdom.  Certiiin 
is  that  he  studied  deeply  the  Eastern 
■tiguages,  tracing  them  back  to  their  ori- 
"        with  the  exactness  of  a  man  of  sci- 

ArVe  have  said  that  Radi  did  not  dislike 

^r^ke  when  it  crossed  his  path,  although 

disposition  was  taciturn  and  serious. 

»nng  his  travels,  one  of  those  singular 

nes    took  place  which   were    common 

ngst  his  learned  cotemporaries,  who 

XI  discovered  a  poet  or  a  philosopher  in 

^in  who  recommended  himself  only  by 

art  repartee,  or  an  agreeable  piece  of 

.m^nitates  Exoticw.  FascicuL  ii.    Rclut.  7, 


bant<?ring.  Entenng  a  public  bath  in  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  the  Levant,  he  met  a 
certain  Tabriz,  a  Persian,  and  popular 
poet  of  hLs  day.  Tabriz  told  Sadi,  during 
their  conversation,  that  he  was  from  Tau- 
ris.  To  this  the  other  replied,  with  some 
contempt,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Shiraz. 
While  biithinjr  Sadi  took  off  his  turban, 
and  showed  his  head,  accordinjj  to  the 
custom  of  his  people,  perfectly  bald. 
Tabriz,  who  wore  long  hair,  lifting  towards 
him  the  smooth,  convex  part  of  a  drinking- 
cup,  much  used  in  the  East,  asked  him 
why  the  heads  of  the  Shirazians  were  such 
a  perfect  copy  of  the  outside  of  that  cup  ? 
Sadi,  nothing  discomposed  at  the  siilly, 
raised  his  cup,  and,  pointing  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  asked  Tabriz  why  the  heads  of  the 
Taurisians  were  so  much  like  the  inniJe  of 
it.  Now,  although  the  accusation  of  having 
an  emptyhatid  is  worse  than  that  of  having 
a  bald  one,  this  sharp  answer  caused  no 
ill-feeling  between  them.  They  mutually 
disclosea  their  names,  and  were  ever  after- 
wards sincere  friends.  What  great  people 
those  ancient  poets  were ! 

Poor  Sadi  soon  got  into  hot  water  much 
worse  than  that  of  the  bath-room,  lie 
had  reason  to  rejicnt  of  his  fondnt.'ss  for 
travel,  and  to  repeat  with  Hassan,  the 
camel-driver,  in  Collins*  Oriental  Ecli^gues, 

"Sad  was  the  hour  and  luckless  wji?  rlie  day, 
When  tirst  from  Shiraz' walls  1  bent  my  way.'' 

He  was  extremely  fond  of  rovincj  over  hill 
and  dell,  losincr  himself  meanwhile  in  the 
mazy  paths  of  his  own  boundless  imagina- 
tion. W^hile  indulging  this  vein  one  day, 
accordinor  to  his  wont,  amonj;  the  woody 
mountains  of  Palestine,  the  poet  not  only 
lost  the  thread  of  his  subject,  but  in  a 
most  woful  manner  strayed  from  the  path, 
and  got  completely  bewildered  in  th(^  wind- 
ings of  the  forest.  For  a  long  time  he 
rambled  hither  and  thither  in  the  hopes  of 
meeting  some  habitation,  or  falling  in  with 
some  human  beinf;.  He  was  finally  jjrati- 
fied  in  his  latter  wish,  for  he  first  heard 
the  tramp  of  horses,  and  then  discovered  a 
small  band  of  soldicrrs  walking  towards 
him.  Great  was  his  delight  thereat,  but 
how  unspeakable  was  lus  ^\rcY\\>K>.  \\\A^>Sk« 
may  when  \\e  dxscov^YQ^  xXwivcv  v^\v«i  ^ 
band  of  maraudvtv^  YtivwV^,  nn\vo  \>Avvcv^^^ 
to  some  strong-\\o\A  W\\\.  \v^«>^  xX^csise^v 


by  the  Crusaders.  The  chanca  of 
tal  iraagery,  and  the  sweet  fluency  of  Per- 
EaaQ  and  Arabic  verses,  would  have  been 
completely  lost  upon  these  worthies,  and 
had  Sodi  even  quoted  his  friend  Seneca, 
for  their  ediGoalJon,  it  is  extremely  doubt- 
ful whether  that  would  have  done  much 
good.  Their  business  was  to  for^e  for 
provisions,  and,  in  the  meanwhile,  make 
any  prisoners  they  might  ehance  to  catcli. 
BO  poor  Sadi  had  to  submit  to  his  fate,  and 
follow  them  most  unwillingly  to  their  cas- 
tle. Ever  since  the  time  of  Godfrey  do 
Bouillon  they  had  maintained  some  forti- 
fied places  all  along  the  frontiers  of  Syria. 
At  that  time  they  had  a  numerous  army 
at  Ftolemaide,  or  St.  John  of  Acri.  Sadi 
was  soon  fettered  and  sent  lo  Tripoli, 
wliere  he  was  obliged  to  toil  wiih  the  other 
captives  upon  the  fortifications,  thus  ex- 
changing hia  accustomed  occupalifm.  of 
inditing  verses,  and  tumbling  over  ancient 
manuBoripts.  for  the  vile  labor  of  digging 
en  trend  iments  and  transporling  earth. 
And  thus,  says  his  Latin  biographer. 
Guadagni.  "  The  same  ware  -which  caused 
Buch  exultatioii  amoogst  the  Italic  Muses 
by  the  Urtb  of  Tasso's  Jftnuakin — ^  tbe 
captivity  of  Sadr  overwhelmed  the  Persic 
Muses  with  unspoiiltLibk'  iiiict'," — "diilo  in 
captivitalem  Sadio  Persicus  Miisaa  mcerurii 
proslravit." 

Tlioy  were  refreshed  and  consoled  by 
the  generosity  of  a  rich  merchant  of  Alep- 
po, who  soon  after  paid  the  ransom  of  the 
poet  to  the  Christiana,  and  was  so  much 
pleased  with  hia  good  breeding  and  wis- 
dom, that  he  gave  him  the  hand  of  his 
daughter  with  a  handsome  dowry.  Ran- 
som from  captivity,  n  riuh  heiress,  and  a 
bag  of  ready  money,  was  a  windfall,  suffi- 
cient, it  might  be  supposed,  to  satisfy  a 
needy  poet,  who  had  not  only  begged  his 
bread  in  the  dress  of  a  Dervish,  but  done 
hard  work  without  wages  in  the  biii'gain. 
But,  alas !  for  poor  human  nature,  and 
Sadi.  or  "  the  Happy  !"  The  poet's  new 
bride  turned  out  such  an  incorrigible  ter- 
magant that  poor  Sadi  had  no  comfort 
from  morning  to  evening.  Hia  contem- 
plations were  all  broken  and  disturbed,  bis 
long,  smooth  Persian  Unes  gnarled  and 
livisted,  and  so  des^eraiely  hen-pecked 
Wiia  he,  as  to  express  a  4o\i\iV  wVti.'a.w  \i\4 
former  captivity,  or  Via  wustiit  Xto^iv^  \  iv-iM  ijp 
n-ere   the  haider  to  \)cat.    \}  c  ttvi  «^-V*^  \^^V™ 


expressions,  in  his  irorka,  of  unqualiSa 
and  hiuoT  disgnst  at  bis  new  fcliciiy.  ti 
rich  bride,  and  of  hatred  and  Avenieuth 
the  whole  swc.  How  Sadi  escaped  (n*, 
this  new  misforluoe,  whether  he  diseruL 
was  driven  away,  or  paid  hie  nui«om  bw 
this  second  captitity,  we  ore  atAfcluIR 
know.  She  may  have  died  in  the  ti)Uf*£ 
for  we  find  him  not  long  aftcfvai^fl 
great  favorite  in  the  Court  of  Abuhfli! 
Here  it  was  ibal  he  enjored  faSy  M. 
contemplalive  tranquillity  he  katd  fir^' 
long  deured,  and  here  he  wrot«,  orfiridd'l 
at  least,  the  work  which  has  nudercdla' 
immortal  I 

GuJbtan — the  name  he  gave  to  hi*  MU 
— signifies  a  bed  or  coIlectioB  rf  TV 
strictly,  a  Rosary.  Its  name  B  dtfflW 
from  the  incident  which  first  )«d  to  ibpA 
licalion.  Walking  with  one  o[  the  !■ 
whom  he  admitted  to  his  conTvmiM4 
as  others  have  it,  whose  baportOHtv  IB 
could  not  get  rid  of,  he  referred  uU 
bunch  of  roses  his  companion  htd  « 
lected,  admonisbing  faim  lit  rvSuct  b« 
soon  they  would  wither  and  die,  aad  mM 
much  worthier  of  being  carefdly  g»h>4 
BDd  diligeiitly-  preeerved.  mrwAaw^fl 
which  newr  fade,  and  never  hM  bH 
beauiy  and  their  frafjraiici;.  Hy  ibir  itrfcl 
of  comparison,  familiar  amongst  ihe  E"l-I 
ems,  he  meant  to  indicate  the  prwwfrarfl 
moral  philosophy,  illustrated  from  ""•I, 
sources,  which  foi-med  the  usual  ^■I'^lj 
of  his  musings  and  his  discowM*.  Bf' 
visitor  instantly  cast  away  the  floweo  1ll\ 
had  collected,  and  told  Sadi  ih*l  i<*p 
^red  nothing  more  than  to  paseu  iM  (^ 
ever- blooming  roses  of  which  he  sp^  /^ 

The  plan  of  the  work,  of  whkh  to*]»  t 
eident  was  the  occa:^on,  b  very  ■^'t'' 
It  is  divided  into  short  sectiom,  i«d«'|'^ 
every  variety  of  metre,  and  even  f^jjl) 
of  prose.  Each  section  is  an  epf^njl" 
fable,  or  a  short  ode.  as  the  cawwl'lj''" 

con Uining  some  moral 

trated  by  some  of  the  obserraticBi  "J 
ture,  of  which  Sadi's  mind  witt 
store-house.  Sometimes  hi 
sometimes  sublime,  often  di 
always  accurate  and  keen. 
Sadi's  anecdotes,  pious  as] 
original 

.  \*tic«i  w:e  found.     A  quotalioe  tM 
^  -- ■--  ths  Sow 
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of  Constantinople.  "  The  spider 
veil  in  the  palace  of  Caesar,  and 
ind  sentinel  in  the  watch-tower 
ab."  His  advice  sometimes  is 
li  a  satjrical  dye.  As  a  strata- 
'ttincr  rid  of  importunate  friends, 
Lend  to  those  who  are  poor,  and 
im  those  who  are  rich."  Else- 
says,  "  Take  your  wife's  opinion 
opposition  to  it.'* 
s  an  account  in  one  place  of  an 
which  happened  during  his  less 
ys.  He  was  chaffering  with  a 
for  a  house  which  he  desired  to 

when    a  neighboring  Hebrew 

and  with  great  volubility  of 
(ured  the  poet  that  the  price  re- 
ras  reasonable,  and  the  house 
single  defect,  as  he  well  knew, 
d  next  door  to  it.  "  How  can  it 
»m  defects,"  said  Sadi,  "  when  it 
arred  as  to  have  thee  dwelling 

And  turning  to  liis  friend — 
,"  said  he,  "  seventy-two  pieces 
)use.  Now,  by  Ali,  I  would  not 
it  for  a  mite.  But  when  this 
ave  is  hanged,  as  he  will  surely 
y,  I  will  not  only  pay  down  the 
fo  pieces,  but  present  vou  with 
r  two  into  the  bargain.*' 
ilistan  forms  the  book  of  raedita- 
e  Persians,  who  even  now  fre- 
leet  in  their  Khawakhan;is  to 
3  moral  wisdom  of  the  Bard  of 
ong  willi  copious  draughts  of 
vored  coffee.  It  is  the  favorite 
he  nation  at  large,  is  frequently 

written  on  parchment,  with 
d  margins,  and  gilt  edges ;  and 
ill  hidies  carry  jwrtions  of  it 
From  tiie  neck,  as  the  western 
their  smelling-bottles. 
rork  has  been  translated  into 
inguages.  A  copy  of  it  in  the 
ongue,  written  in  Persian  letters, 
ght  to  Europe  from  India  by 
Anquetil  Du  Perron.*  George 
ublished  a  Latin  translation  of  it 
ndam,  in  1G51.  It  has  been  also 
.  into  the  Turkish  idiom,  and 
English  version  of  it  taken 

from    the    Latin    of    Gen  tins. 

and  Sir  William  Jones   have 
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translated  portions  of  his  Gulistan  and 
Bostan,  i.  e.  "  Orchard  "  into  Latin  ;  and 
Professor  Wilson,  in  the  ''Asiatic  Re- 
view," has  rendered  some  passages  into 
English. 

In  French  there  arc  several  versions  of 
the  Gulistan.  The  best  known  is  that  of 
the  Abbe  Gaudin;  the  oldest  that  of 
Monsieur  De  Ryer,  published  in  Paris,  anno 
1634.  A  Persic  Anthology,  published  by 
the  Academy  of  Vienna,  in  1778,  contains 
extracts  from  his  works  in  Persian,  with  a 
literal  version  in  Latin.  Besides  his  Gulis- 
tan and  Bostan,  we  have  another  work  of 
Sadi's,  entitled  "  Molamaat,"  a  word  sig- 
nifying beams,  or  sparks. 

Voltaire,  in  his  usual  flippant  manner, 
takes  it  upon  himself  to  say  that  the 
Gulistan  "ne  vaut  pas  grande  chose" 
after  all.  But  Voltaire  did  not  understand 
Persian,  and  the  extract  he  gives  is  the 
best  refutation  of  his  judgment.  He 
probably  translated  it  from  the  literal  ver- 
sion of  Gentius,  and  gives  us  Sadi's  idea  of 
the  Supreme  Being : — 

"  II  salt  distinctement  cc  que  ne  fut  jamais — 
Do  CO  que  n'eiitend  pas  son  oreille  est  remplie: 
De  r^lernellc  burin  de  sa  prevision 
II  a  trace  no4  traits  dans  lu  scin  de  nos  meres. 
De  Taurorc  au  couchant  il  port  le  soleil ; 
11  peine  de  rubis  les  maB!?os  de  nos  monta^rnes. 
11  prond  deux  gouttes  d  eau,  de  Tune  il  fait  un 

homnie, 
De  Tautrc  il  arrondit  la  perle  au  fond des  mers. 
L'etre  au  son  de  sa  voix  fut  tire  du  neant. 
Qu'il  parle  et  dans  Tinstant  Tunivers    va 

rentrer 
Dans  les  iinmensites  de  Tespace  et  da  vide  : 
Qu'il  parte  et  Tunivers  repasse  en  un  iuBtant 
Des  abi  mes  du  rien  dans  les  plaines  de  Tdtre." 

There  is  a  fable  in  the  Bostan  the  pur- 
port of  which  has  been  transferred  to 
every  language.  The  Latin  translation 
by  Sir  William  Jones  is  so  beautiful  that 
we  are  sure  the  classic  reader  will  thank 
us  for  transcribing  it.  The  fable  is  re- 
ferred by  Chardin,  (Voyages  de  M.  Le 
Chevalier  Chardin  en  Perse.  Amsterdam : 
1735)  and  is  quoted  by  Addison.  Sir 
William's  elegant  and  accurate  version 
we  take  from  his  "  Pooseos  Asiaticse 
Commentarium,"  which  has  now  become  a 
rare  book : — 

"  Rigente  moWes  \m\>Te  CMa^afc'\?«w^fiS» 
E  nube  in  aequor  \«ipsa  \\\xNVift  ^psxv^a.  c«X 
Qu»  cum  modealu*  e\o(V^\  M«teX  v^on* 


own : — 

From  a  cloud  a  lucid  droplet 

Falling  toward  the  summer  main, 

Like  a  tt'ur  upon  a  mirror, 

Sought  concealment,  hut  in  vain. 

"  Where,"  exclaimed  the  tiny  stranger, 
**  Where,  poor  outcast,  shall  1  fly  ? 
There's  no  place  in  this  vast  ocean 
For  80  mean  a  wretch  as  I !'' 

Self-despised  the  little  niin-drop 
'J'lius  its  lowliness  confessed. 

When  a  shell  its  wreathc<l  chamber 
Genily  oihhI  to  yield  it  rest. 

In  that  cool  retreat  the  droplet 
iSoon  lH*came  a  precious  gem. 

lliunililifs  rvtcard  prttrjaimiiig 
If  now  adorns  a  diad'/n. 

The  writer  was  once  acquainted  with  an 
old  Chaldii'fin,  named  Dinha  Bar  Yunan, 
who  was  full  of  odds  and  ends  from  the 
Persian  poets,  and  frequently  quot(?d  them 
for  the  amusement  of  his  friends.  He 
used  to  talk  of  Enweri,  and  Kcrrehi,  as  if 
he  had  met  them  ;  named  Sheik  Fcrdousi 
with  great  veneration,  and  spoke  of  "  that 
old  rogue,"  Sheik  Sadi,  with  as  mucli 
familiarity  as  if  he  had  gone  to  scliool  with 
him.  One  of  the  st^^iies  he  used  to  tell 
about  Sadi  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the 
reader.     It  ran  somewhat  in  this  strain  : — 


scngers  must  be  deciin 
should  be  thrown  ovcrb< 
would  certainly  die  ;  foi 
multitude  of  people  on  1 
reach  the  port.  You 
horror  and  dismay  of 
Turks  and  grovelling  n 
Jews  at  such  an  am 
there  were  no  two  wavj 
capt^iin  were  obeyed,  ll 
some  of  being  saved — 
death  for  all  was  the  all 
The  fat  Mahommedai 
and  coax  the  Jews  to 
themselves — show  the  f 
gion  by  despising  dang 
them  money,  and  then 
and  browbeat  them 
All  to  no  use  ;  for  the  J 
thing  to  please  their  liig 
pitching  themselves  to  i 
body's  sake  this  they  sU 
to  listen  to.  The  dan 
final Iv,  the  terrible  mod 
sorted  to.  Old  Sadi  w 
duct  the  affair  of  which 
the  result,  and  in  whic 
involved.  With  adniira 
fied  to  the  companions 
keep  good  courage,  an 
made  bail-water  of,  vrhil 
formed  part  or  parcel  ol 
ncoui)y  p'*'"npily  the  pi 
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WO,  three,  up  to  nine,  and  it  was  a 
nine  more  another  Jew,  another, 
3r,  and  another.  "  To  be  short,"  ex- 
id  Dinha  Bar  Yunan,  "  all  the  fifteen 
Jews,  so  that  all  the  Jews,  and  none 
ic  Jews,  were  thrown  splash  into  the 
How  did  this  happen  ?  This  was 
cret,  and  if  any  of  you  can  find  it  out 
nay.  Ha  !  ha !  ha  !  he  !  hoo  !"  said 
I  Chaldjpan,  throwing  himself  back  in 
At,  laughing  and  chuckling  until  the 
ran  down  on  his  beard. 
;  secret  was  contained  in  six  Persian 
,  (which  are  found  in  some  editions 
)  Gulistan,)  and  which  the  old  Chal- 
explained  to  the  writer  on  condition 
le  would  put  them  in  Latin.  This 
one,  as  well  as  could  be,  in  the  fol- 
f  epigram.  The  reader  must  remark 
rherever  any  white  object  is  named 
lities  a  Mussulman — wherever  any 
object  it  means  a  Jew.  Now  for  our 
in : — 

0  sint  Turcae — quinque  Indi — sint  duo 
Graeci — 

quos  turpis  eritrite  locandus  Arabs, 
laces — nox    una — dies    una — et    duo 
noctes — 

onesque  duo — tresquc  fuant  Coraces 
renit  hinae  similis — tum  corpora,  quorum 
me  duo  ex  ebcno — sintquc  quo  ox  ebure. 
a  Hcbraius.    Nonum  tunc  expulequcm- 
quc 
per  et  Ilcbraeus  sic  pcrimendus  erit. 

9,  thouofh  we  sar  it  ourselves,  is 
decent  Latin.  We  must  give  a 
English   version  of  it.     Shade  of 

Walker  smile  on  the  desperate  cf- 

it  four  Turks — then  five  of  Indian  face — 
•  Grecians — and  one  ugly  Arab  loon — 

days — one   night — one  day — and  two 
nights  place  — 

falcons — three  crows — and   a    silver 
moon — 
'ebony  —two  of  ivory — one  more  Jew. 

each  ninth,  and  youMi  kill  Jews  all 
through. 

BW ! — Try  it,  reader,  with  thirty 
saux,  or  chess-men.  Put  white  for 
,  and  black  for  Jews,  according 
number  given :  then,  count,  and 
and  count,  ejecting  every  ninth, 
rter  fifteen  rounds,  you  will  find  that 
ive  thrown  out  all  the  blacks,  and 
d  the  Sfteen  whites. 


What  was  a  mystery  to  the  people  who 
heard  of  this  incident,  and  to  our  worthy 
friend  Bar  Yunan,  came  from  the  adroit 
collocation  of  the  men.  If  you  want  the 
mathematical  reason  of  all  this,  you  can 
find  it  by  putting  down  thirty  white  chess- 
men. Begin  then  to  count  from  the  first, 
and,  when  you  come  to  the  ninth,  remove 
the  white  man  and  put  a  black  one  in  his 
place.  Then  count  on  to  the  ninth  again  ; 
displace  him  with  a  black  one,  until  you 
have  removed  nine  whites  and  put  in  nine 
blacks.  Then  count  again,  rejecting  all  the 
nines,  and  "  you'll  kill  Jews  all  through." 
Undoubtedly,  this  is  the  way  in  which 
Sheik  Sadi  found  out  his  plan  for  giving 
the  Jews  a  cold  bath. 

We  happen  to  have  at  hand  another  ex- 
tract from  Sadi's  Bostan,  which,  as  it  con- 
tains a  beautiful  moral,  we  will  transcribe 
for  the  edification  of  the  readers.  It  is 
copied  from  a  foreign  Review : — 

"  Smile  not,  nor  think  the  leeend  vain, 
That  in  old  times  a  worthless  atone 

Such  power  in  holy  hands  could  fi^ain 
That  straiglit  a  silver  heap  it  shone. 

Thy  alchemist  contentment  te 

Equal  is  stone  or  ore  to  thee. 

"  The  infant's  pure  unruffled  breast 
No  avarice  nor  pride  molest ; 
He  fills  his  little  hands  with  earth, 
Nor  know8  tliat  silver  has  more  wortli." 

"  The  Sultan  sits  in  pomp  and  state, 
And  sees  the  Dervish  at  his  gate  ; 
And  yet  of  wealth  the  sage  has  more 
Than  the  great  King  witTi  all  his  store. 

"  Rich  is  a  beggar,  worn  and  spent, 
To  whom  a  silver  coin  is  thrown ; 
But  Feridun  was  not  content 
Though  Ajum's  Kingdom  was  his  own." 

Sadi  is  represented  as  a  man  of  very 
pure  and  simple  habits.     He  shows  fre- 
quently in  his  writings  a  strong  devotional 
feeling — a  longing  for  something  to  fill  his 
heart,  sickened  at  the  worthless  vanities  of 
this  'worldly-minded  world.     He  perform- 
ed several  times  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca, 
seeking  the   friendly   intercession  of   the 
Great  Prophet   at   the   throne  of  Allah. 
And  certainly   if  he   had   really  been  a 
prophet   sent  upon    earth  to  x^^i^nJ^  \>cv'^ 
straying  cluldreu  oi  l^\\m^^\,o>i>\^^w^>-^ 
of  their  Creator,  \\.  vfo\3L\^\i^\iwc^\»\}v»xE 
Sadi  for  Ih'mkmg  l\va\.  c^vexv  vcl^^«1^.^^sfc 


weald  cmtinDe  to  fwl  ao  bleresl  m  their 
wrilsre,  tad  Hm  Atlsh  woaM  not  tvtn  s 
deaf  cor  lo  Ua  rapplicatiina  in  twhaU  of 
hii  fiinner  diactplcA.  ProtiaUy,  bmrerer, 
Ini  bne  ot  mmutot  ma  iht  cliief  nothe 
(if  the»  Ti>^ge« ;  and  iMwerer  nracb  ve 
nwy  admire  a  |iil^nuig«  U>  aouM  hallowed 
iiput  wfarn;  the  Alniigtrfjr  waa  ooce  pkased 
to  aaaitat  hi*  power,  when  undertaken 
whhfeeMiigaofiiiioatewlatioMg  humility. and 
mmoen  derobm.  we  can  see  notking  bat 
floamoD-pbuMi  acnlnnentalitj:  in  the  roir- 
ii^  of  n  wonhipper  of  aelf  wbo  goes  a 
long  riitianw  t«  adare  an  idol  he  con  al- 
wBTfl  find  al  home. 

Sadi  reacbed  a  very  advanced  period  of 
life,  havioE  pa:;t«d  hia  hondredlh  ye»r.  He 
waa  buriinmlh  great  eolemnily  on  a  moon- 
lain  near  tiianix,  irhere  a  garden  and  lake 
McnyJ  lo  his  memory  are  guarded  by  a  bro- 
(h<*rbood  of  Dervice4,  under  the  prut«elioa 
of  ihi;  goreiDor  nf  the  city,  ao  mviolably 
ibnt  ercn  the  fith  of  the  water  honored  by 
the  memory  of  Sadi  arc  never  molested  or 
eitmeted  with  impunit}'. 

Century  after  century  has  rolled  away, 
each  burying  the  tomb  of  the  bard,  as  it 
were,  beneaui  a  new  amtam  of  earUi,ftnd 
yet  the  name  of  Sadi  b  lis|>ed  by  the  chil- 


.^f  his 


isf.ir 


i-salir-v 


hold  H-orc!.  l\-\\  have  hr-ard  of  th. 
of  the  Sapors,  and  fewer  siill  of  the  pmull 
eipedilioDS  of  Yesdedgerd.  No  one  cares 
about  the  Cahph  Kader  Uilkh,  although 
he  was  a  great  prince,  and  nobody  troubles 
himself  about  Mahmoud  Sebettighin.  Yet 
the  glory  of  Sadi,  who  had  once  to  beg  his 
bread  in  the  aiick  of  a  Derwish,  will  snr- 
rire  long  after  the  Derwishes  are  forgot- 
ten, along  with  the  creed  itsetf,  which  once 
threatened  to  bear  the  blood-stained  ban- 


ner of  cauqae^l  bam  thm  risof  ^ 
li^  of  tbe  SBB.  Herem»wmwt 
gentle  render,  thnn  beanM. «{  8n 
pity  at  hit  i«Tena,*sdaat  U  Ui 
nmiarfca,  whidieacitod  tke Pi  iiiil 
long  before  tha  Sopbt  took  hi*  ■ 
tba  ttarooe  of  IspabuL  Wlaat  k 
of  our  ftariew,  wfalck.  nfur  all. 
the  be«t  tMoed  fttn  »  i  riiiiJiiMrt 
of  until  a  few  evatorie*  aip)  ?  1 
may  you  wait  bcforv  we  ml  mbi 
the  space  gircn  to  n.  raaoid  «<^ 
deiiags,  to  tvpid^  -  *'  *  — 
of  the  Bouyah  i 
Riwtnn  and  Afir 
cafflpaigaa  of  T 
who  one  '  ■ 
hunger. 

rion,  to  be  p 

In  tlie  Came  of  th«  poet.  What  i 
them  ia  merely  a  )ifele»  ear««  ; 
glory  of  the  bvd  ia  the  myrrii  n 
cense,  the  aromatic  gtn  wbidi 
them  from  comiplion.  Oh,  if  p* 
lo  be  imroorla],  wby  do  tfaey  m 
poela  7  Or,  a&  tliia  is  inpoeaiUe 
they  notloTetbeaweetatnoBsof  I 
thai  loring  them  in  reUtm.  abe  aa 


ihi^i 


1   lend    I 


:aljlv 


ihuir   eiplciii 

upon  bv  ther 

■'  There  were  heroes,"  savs  the  Lii 

"before  Agamemnon,  but  becam 

told  of  their  valor,  ihey  have  beei 

forgotten  in  the  obscure  night  of 

"  Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemao 

Mullj :  fed  oatnes  illaclirymib 
Ufgentur  ignotique  long* 
Nocle,  carenl  quia  Vate  Ricro. 
ilnraa,  lib.  »i., 
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ON  THE  USE  OF  CHLOROFORM  IN  HANGING. 


E  propose  to  consider  this  subject 
;oncally,  That  is,  we  design  to  stnrt 
a  fixed  point  in  intellectual  space, 
produce  ideas  in  an  absolute  right 
to  another  point.  The  order  of  the 
or}''  will  be  new,  and  by  no  means 
jistic,  yet  we  hope  to  proceed  by  a 
al  gradation,  and,  if  the  reader  will 
iulgcnt,  we  will  endeavor  to  make  it 
ant  to  follow. 

will  be  thought,  perhaps,  a  very  re- 
point  from  the  one  indicated  by  the 
to  begin  with  an  essay  on  manners. 
we  rely  on  our  ability  to  make  it  np- 
not  so  as  we  go  on. 
LNNERS,  then,  are  necessary  to  man  be- 
i  of  his  possessing  a  conscious  soul, 
unites  that  lack  discourse  of  reason  are 
mt  them.  They  do  not  think  what 
do,  nor  do  they  seek  to  affect  their 
otherwise  than  through  the  various 
instincts  with  which  they  are  en- 
d.  Even  among  those  orders  pos- 
\g  the  largest  amount  of  brain,  and 
nting  in  appearance  the  nearest  re- 
lancc  to  humanity,  we  discover  only 
indications  of  manners.  Among  the 
.  herds  of  apes  who  throng  the  wilder- 
s  of  South  Africa,  travellers  have  not 
able  to  observe  any  indications  of  an 
)cracy  bj^sed  on  other  grounds  than 
of  superiority  in  strength  and  feroci- 
Neither  can  monkeys  be  taught  man- 
in  any  true  sense  of  the  word.  True, 
jmember  a  monkey  who  used  a  large 
en  eyeglass,  and  took  off  his  cap  on 
;  presented  with  pennies,  but  it  did 
ippear  that  he  fully  comprehended 
purport  of  his  actions,  and  the  cour- 
which  is  manifested  under  the  dread 
mediate  personal  chastisement  is  not 
B  right  breed.  The  Caffrarian  chim- 
jes  exhibited  at  the  museum  have 
IS  good  opportunities  as  any  of  their 
with  whom  Ave  have  been  personally 
linted,  yet  beyond  a  childish  way  of 
ing  displeasure  by  pouting  out  the 
they  appear  quite  destitute  of  man- 
We  make  an  exception  in  the  case 
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of  the  Sumatra  orang-outang :  that  he  has 
no  manners  does  not  arise  from  incapaci- 
ty, but  a  philosophical  indifference ;  it  is 
impossible  to  gaze  on  that  subUmely  ab- 
stracted countenance  and  not  feel  in  the 
presence  of  a  profound  thinker.  General- 
ly speaking,  however,  monkeys,  and  all 
the  mferior  brute  creation,  are  an  unman- 
nerly order  of  existences.  They  are  sim- 
ply *'  earnest  creatures."  Whatever  they 
undertake  to  do  they  set  about  zealously, 
and  without  the  least  regard  to  appear- 
ances. They  belong  to  the  physical  force 
party.  They  have  no  presiding  con- 
sciousness, no  sense  of  position,  no  respect 
for  character,  no  ideas  of  propriety,  grace, 
or  beauty.  Man  can  oidy  resemble  them 
when  he  is,  not  insane  merely,  but  in  a 
state  of  extasy,  acting  from  pure  impulse. 
For  it  is  impossible  for  a  man,  whether 
savage  or  civilized,  to  divest  himself  of  his 
faculty  of  seeing  himself  as  an  object,  and 
knowing  that  others  can  read  his  charac- 
ter in  his  looks  and  actions  as  well  as  in 
his  words.  That  there  are  men  who  aj)- 
j)roach  very  nearly,  in  this  respect,  the 
brute  condition,  who  are  so  indifferent  or 
obtuse  as  almost  to  lose  this  personal  con- 
sciousness, is  no  argument  against  the 
general  truth.  These  are  exceptions.  The 
mass  of  mankind  have  an  ever-present 
sense  of  propriety  and  impropriety  in  the 
moti<ms  of  their  bodies  and  limbs.  They 
control  themselves  in  their  attitudes  with 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  those  around 
them,  and  their  own  notions  of  (flesfance. 
They  know  that  qualities  of  character  con- 
vey habits  to  the  body,  and  they  natural- 
ly wish  to  appear  well  to  each  other. 
Hence  every  nation  has  its  code  of  man- 
ners, and  as  human  nature  is  the  same  in 
all,  so  the  general  ideas  of  what  manners 
express  are  much  the  same  the  world  over. 
A  di<rnified  carriatre  is  the  .same  in  IVrsia, 
in  China,  in  civilized  Europe,  and  on 
the  western  prairie.  The  manly  heart  v?. 
conquered  by  Tev^\\v\.\OTi^  oil  \RxA^TTtf5R«» 
given  t\iro\ig\i  gra<ie?»  i\oV.  tk\vOv\  N\ix\a^V 
fashion  'm   every   <\>3ka.T\.eT    ciS.  >iXv^  ^"^"^ 


Our  bodies  being  of  the  same  general 
mould,  and  the  various  passions  and  pur- 
poses of  the  soul  being  c^enerally  resem- 
blant,  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  there 
should  be  a  general  consent  in  all 
the  great  families  of  mankind  as  to  the 
elements  of  manners.  The  race  have  con- 
cluded, (with  but  a  single  exception  that 
we  ever  read  of,)  that  it  is  more  becoming 
to  carry  about  this  forked  body  on  its  two 
legs  than  upon  all  fours.  In  no  part  of 
the  globe  would  it  be  considered  a  token 
of  respect  for  one  to  strike  another  in  the 
face.  Moreover,  we  all,  or  nearly  all, 
wear  clothes.  Who  teaches  men,  in  cli- 
mates where  it  is  not  needed  for  protec- 
tion, to  cover  themselves  with  these  su- 
perfluous lendings  ?  Who  but  the  Power 
whose  care  teaches  the  water-fowl  his  way 
through  "  the  desert  and  illimitable  air  ?" 
In  other  words,  we  are  so  constituted 
that  we  cannot  put  away  our  reason.  We 
must  preside  over  and  control  ourselves, 
and  hence  we  require  these  concealments. 
Lay  aside  our  clothing  and  the  reservation 
imposed  on  us  by  manners,  and  in  what 
should  we  differ  from  our  cousins  the  apes  ? 
There  would  be  no  other  mode  of  settlinj; 
disputes  than  to  fall  to,  pell  mell,  and  fight 
it  out.  This  would  be  an  extension  of  the 
inalienable  rirrhts  of  freemen  to  which  we 
may  be  confident  the  species  will  never 
Mttain,  through  all  its  pha>es  of  progression. 


We  may,  it  is  true,  stri 
and  resolutelv  talk    nt 

m 

sti-ange  eccentricities, 
contrive  to  exliibit  thcii 
or  another.  One  swi 
utters  paradoxes  in  a  ] 
his  closet,  cold-blood 
Queen's  and  the  Presid 
other  is  content  to  di 
nance  with  a  "  great  pe 
though  they  persist  in 
habit  makes  thi:m  :i]mos 
not  so  ignorant  of  their  c 
often  appear.  It  is  no 
for  men  to  escape  thei 
themselves  believe  that 
else. 

Whatever  we  do,  oi 
under  the  superinteuden 
reason.  When  we  "  ul 
know  what  wc  are  ut 
allow  ourselves  to  be  in 
sion  or  with  wine,  ive  k 
after,  and  ofien  nt  th 
will  not  then  perchance 
of  our  souls  is  such  tha 
We  know  all  the  while, 
land  expression,  '*  wha 
We  are  obliged  to  cont 
put  on  clothes  and  con 
The  infinity  of  our  facu 

m 

the  nobility  of  our  reasc 
whirlwinds  pass  over  o 
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look  forward  with  unblenched 
the  probable  future,  and  ask  him- 
he  is  likely  to  gain  by  cumbering 
a  few  years  longer.  Care  and 
;rease  with  age,  and  most  of  the 

0  have  declined  far  into  the  vale 
glad  to  lie  down  and  rest.    We 

he  sors  inevitabilis.  Preachers 
it  to  us  ;  funerals  meet  us  in  the 
he  poet  has  expressed  the  voice 
ty  in  Hamlet's  soliloquy.  Our 
s  shown  us  the  Voyage  of  Life, 
lid  we  live  ?     Is  there  any  mo- 

1  we  look  into  the  very  truth  of 
liich  should  hold  us  here  any 
Can  we  by  argument  convince 
that  it  is  not  better  to  be  out  of 
at  once  ? 

3,  then,  we  were  to  yield  to  what 
lost  reasonable,  and  truly  "  utter 
'  what  other  could  we  say  than 
lepart  in  peace?"  The  united 
ankind  would  testify  that  there 
in  life  worth  living  for.  And 
voice  would  also  bear  witness 
'  as  appears  to  our  reason,  there 
»eyond  the  grave. 
\  is  written  for  a  Christian  audi- 
here  is  no  place  for  a  sermon. 
is  this  :  w©  have  seen  that  man- 
le  fruit  of  the  conscious  reason, 
and  tlie  reason  wliich  controls 
lot  all  of  us.  We  are  imperfect, 
lerfect  world,  and  our  religion 
to  bear  up  bravely  to  the  end, 
reason.*  We  are  here,  in  short, 
oble  as  well  as  our  duty  to  make 
jf  life  till  the  king  of  terrors 
.  takes  us  away.  We  must  look 
We  must  persevere  in  those 
oh  are  best  for  ourselves,  and 
r  those  around  us.  We  must 
in  whose  image  we  were  created, 
ate  our  fellow-men.  We  must 
5  loftiness  of  our  great  poets,  and 
down  the  love  of  knowledge  and 


nre  shall  be  sneered  ut  for  not  omitting 
r  article  the  religious  consideration 
naturally  arises.  ^^0Ine  remnant  of 
ith  is,  however,  not  inconbibtent  with 
The  following  tVom  ^haksix^are's  will, 
not  intended  as  merely  an  idle  form  of 

commend  my  soul  into  the  handv  of 
fmlor,  hoping  and  assuredly  believing, 
Mly  meritii  of  Jesus  Christ  my  Saviour, 

jmjtaker  of  life  everlHating  ;  and  my 
wrtt  whereof  it  ia  made," 


beauty,  and  the  heart's  gallantry.  Age 
must  not  wither  us,  nor  the  petty  cares  of 
existence  break  otir  spirits. 

Or  if  we  must  consider  life  apart  from 
the  all-commanding  precepts  of  our  reli- 
gion, there  is  a  proua  satisfaction  in  bear- 
ing; the  banner  of  strength  as  a  signal  for 
others,  and  in  saying,  "  We  feel — wc  feel 
it  all,  but  we  will  not  yield  1" 

"  The  innocent  brightness  of  a  new-bom  day 

Is  lovely  yet ; 
The  clouds  that  gather  round  the  setting  sun 
Do  take  a  sober  coloring  from  an  eye 
That  hatli  kept  watch  o*er  man's  mortal ity.** 

Considering  it,  not  as  a  duty,  but  as  a 
natural  impulse  of  our  nature,  we  do  feel 
a  satisfaction  in  giving  others  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  fruit  of  our  experience. 
Every  one  that  is  not  a  bad  man  wishes 
well  to  those  around  him.  He  desires  to 
help  in  the  w6rk  of  progress,  to  instruict 
those  who  know  less,  to  learn  of  those 
who  know  more,  to  make  the  world  ha 
lives  in  happier.  He  has  compassion  for 
suffering,  and  pity  for  ignorance.  He 
wishes  to  smooth  the  asperities  of  the 
rough  journey  to  himself  and  all  with 
whom  he  is  brought  in  contact. 

Now,  the  question  is,  in  what  way  can 
we  accomplish  most  to  the  purpose  ?  It 
must  be  recollected  that  every  one,  how 
benevolent  soever  he  may  be,  must  live 
the  greater  portion  of  his  life  for  himself. 
He  must  attend  to  his  business,  and  he 
has  a  riffht  to  domestic  comforts.  What 
is  the  best  mode  of  bettering  others  with 
the  least  inconvenience  to  oneself? 

If  manners,  using  the  word  as  hereto- 
fore, in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  are 
not  a  conventional  afl'ectation,  but  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  our  conscious  presid- 
ing reason,  it  would  seem  that  so  potent  a 
means  of  influence  might  be  brought  to 
bear  without  unlawfulness.  In  other 
words,  we  have  as  much  right  to  assume  a 
certain  deportment  towards  those  whom 
we  desire  to  benefit,  as  we  have  to  operate 
on  ihem  through  their  understandings  or 
their  fears.  Manners  are  catching.  The 
world  readily  distinguishes  those  who 
have  been  well  associated.  Good  commu- 
nications refine  bad  manners «  e&  ^^^  ^!^ 
evil  corrupt  good  onea.  \tv.  ^  ^at<^,  «vuc^ 
by  the  constitution  oj  out  tialure  \Ke  w 
objectite  to  ouraclrci   at  viell  as'  \o  ec 


raost  searching  glance  of  man  or  woman.  It  | 
is  permitted  us  to  take  for  granted  the  cer- 
tainty of  what  we  know,  and  to  use  our 
knowledge  either  through  arguments,  sim- 
iles, or  personal  sway,  not  as  uttering  our- 
selves, but  as  working  a  machine,  while 
standing  aloof,  in  a  secret,  undisturbed 
serenity. 

And  it  is  in  such  a  use,  we  apprehend, 
that  the  true  answer  is  to  be  found  to  the 
question  propounded  in  the  previous  para- 
graph. All  grades  and  conditions  of  life 
are  separated  by  manners.  The  rude  have 
one  species,  the  refined  another.  The  best 
manners,  those  wliich  are  most  graceful, 
while  they  permit,  when  it  is  needed,  the 
completcst  personal  reserve  with  the  ut- 
most delicacy  towards  others,  are  at  once 
the  offspring  and  the  defence  of  refinement. 

When  it  is  needed,  we  say,  that  is  when 
our  comfort  or  our  benevolence  demands  it. 
But  in  general  the  endeavor  to  conform  to 
certain  manners  has  a  reflex  influence  upon 
the  diameter.  What  is  at  first  assumed, 
in  time  becomes  more  real,  and  habit  final- 
ly makes  it  almost  second  nature.  Thus 
the  consciousness  of  manner,  which  we  can 
assimie  at  will,  is  not  ever-present  with 
us,  and  hence  this  personal  reserve,  which 
we  are  at  liberty  to  use  in  circumstances 
trying  to  the  ner\'es,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  others,  is  not  by  any  means  to 
be  confounded  with  an  intolerable  self-in- 


'  »%  r\r\f  ■/-»•-% 
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h  v%    t  4  •**%  «  «^  .-.  «  I 


**  W  1^ 


a  ted — ^many  conceits 
ever — ^manv  stubboi 
cious,  coxcombical : 
whole  truth  to  every 
for  an  impertinent 
No.  Yet  we  owe  it 
than  to  our  Maker,  t 
we  can  in  our  day  a: 
so  wiselv  ordered  ii 
universe,  that  we  a 
through  our  simple  I 
interrupting  serious]} 
interfering  greatly  wi 
ment — merelv  in  th€ 
walk  and  conversati 

MANNERS. 

There  are  two  soi 
manners  and  bad. 
among  all  classes  th 
men— one  including 
world  up;  the  other  tl 
These  sorts  of    men 
under  all  conventionii 
and  races.     The  rou^ 
ever  sailed  the  sea 
and  may  have  good  n 
may   be  an   honest 
resolution,  hope,  pn 
without  knowing  it,  a 
self  <as   to  have  a  c 
sustaining  influence 
He   may  be   incapal 
meanness,  and  his  in 
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-ed  and  discussed  separately.  All 
en  are  not  good-mannered,  nor  all 
-s  perceptibly  ill-mannered.  There 
ny  benevolent  persons  who  make 
ves  and  every  one  else  rather 
han  better  for  being  with  them ; 
re  are  also  plenty  who  by  the  charm 
mers    deceive    eyes    as  keen  as 


uirpetft-sigbted  spirit  of  all  in  Heaven.** 

e  it  is  not  only  lawful  to  use  man- 
a  means  of  improvement,  but  we 
so,  if  we  would  not  have  the  battle 
in  our  own  country  instead  of  the 
I.  Hence  also  it  is  not  enough  to 
luch  and  mean  well,  and  then  to 
to  argue  and  vex  and  perplex  the 
mder  the  notion  of  reforming  it. 
in  fine,  there  is  a  reason  for  putting 
best  manners,  and  a  reason  why  the 
rd  of  manners  is  wrong.  We  have 
t  to  condescend  to  equalize  our- 
rith  our  inferiors  in  endless  word- 
I,  when,  by  maintaining  towards 
benevolent  and  polite  intangibility, 
'  encourage  them  to  strive  for  a 
position.  We  have  no  right  to 
)  our  rank  in  social  life.  A  man 
«r  long  study  and  rough  experience 
ined  a  position  where  he  ought  to 
)me  respect,  is  not  at  the  mercy  of 
ilker ;  it  is  his  duly  to  keep  himself 
he  knows  he  belongs.  It  is  im- 
)  to  be  refined  and  at  the  same  time 
iie  the  unrefined.  True  progress, 
ik  in  abstract  words)  gires  birth  to 
iment  which  attracts  the  inferior  to 
erior,  to  a  dignity  in  the  high  which 
H  beneficial  in  the  low  to  emulate,  to 
9  which  elevate  by  the  farce  oj  itnita- 

K)se  A.,  for  example,  to  be  a 
lan  of  learning  and  good  taste  ;  let 
Jso  a  gentleman  of  a  little  learning 
B  taste,  but  very  much  disposed  to 
ite  in  opinions.  Their  relative  rank 
ntellectual  scale  shall  be  expressed 


A. 


and  endeavors  to  talk  him  up,  he  only 
lowers  himself.     Thus — 


1. 


B. 


B. 

A.  descends  to  B.,  places  himself 
m  MBon  undisguised  " self-uiterer,*' 


For  B.  does  not  like  to  be  taught  when  bs 
thinks  he  knows ;  he  is  only  confirmed  in 
error  by  the  discovery  how  well  he  ca& 
use  his  battledore  with  A.  Whereas  if  A. 
remains  quietly  in  his  original  position,  by- 
and-by  B.  begins  to  admit  that  what  used 
to  seem  conceit  to  him,  seemed  so  only 
on  account  of  the  point  from  which  he 
viewed  it.  He  lives  on  and  finds  out  more 
and  more  that  A.  has  been  before  him  m 
many  particulars,  and  gained  some  true 
ideas.  Thus  in  process  of  time  he  ^ains 
in  knowledge  and  refinement,  till  he 
stands  where  A.  did  when  the  progress 
commenced.    Thus — 

A. 

I 
B. 

B.  is  now  in  his  turn  leading  on  C.  And 
thus  we  obtain  for  a  result  a  constant  ad- 
vancement ;  whereas  by  the  other  course 
we  fall  into  perpetual  declension. 

That  it  is  a  difficult  and  often  an  un- 
pleasant duty  to  preserve  a  high  station, 
need  not  be  remarked  to  those  whom  cir- 
cumstances have  compelled  to  mingle 
much  with  their  inferiors  in  social  rank. 
For  persons  of  quick  sensibility  and  genial 
temper,  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  sustain 
sufficient  aloofness  from  all  sorts  of  people 
with  whom  they  are  brought  in  contact  for 
the  good  of  either.  Some,  it  is  true,  can 
''  keep  up  their  dignity,"  as  the  saying  has 
it,  quite  instinctively ;  but  the  very  ease 
with  which  they  accomplish  it  arises  from 
a  want  of  sympathy,  and  hence  is  of  little 
benefit  to  others,  while  it  prevents  them 
from  profiting  by  the  knowledge  that  others 
are  improving  through  their  example. 
These  sort  of  people  care  very  little,  in  fact, 
whether  either  are  being  buttered  or 
made  worse  ;  they  think  only  of  them- 
selves, and  love  display  or  power.  Such 
dignity  as  theirs  belongs  not  to  good  man- 
ners ;  it  is  not  politeness,  but  the  indul- 
gence of  selfish  egotism.  In  the  young  it 
is  the  upstart  propensity  which  it  is  part 
of  the  business  of  the  truly  well-maiiaete.d. 
to  check  and  exadvcaVfc.  \\iN\\vi  ^^Sx  >» 
pomposity,  wVuc\i  \\.\axvo\.  m  «ssix^\\w^\JK^* 
against  good  manii^T^  Vo  rv^v5i>3^^ . 
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dr«Hiiig 


Tlifl  "  high  aUium  **  anA  "  aloofness  *' 
wtiieb  ED  ptrion  ought  tonuiiUia  uxrmnis 
infenors  k  doI  b  Hiff.  haiw^ty,  or  reserved 
d«mi?niKir,  a  painfal  r^idilj  of  ntuek, 
•pecch,  or  «clioit.  Snch  raanoerasepaivte 
ihe  parties  too  far,  and  give  me  to  a 
redprodiT,  not  of  good  fccliii^,  bat  of 
ooBbMBpL  Hm  tmo  digiriir  U  usnmed 
OBt  of  idadB«M  and  tampered  vitb  Eto- 
emt}*.  It  H  of  tbe  kind  which  Kpantea 
th«  ordcn  of  tbc  sngcU  is  Beaveti, 


It  is  a  behavior  pat  on  and  voni  out  or 

beiMiVfJi'Dce  to  oth«ra.  Or,  if  we  um$X 
have  eTeiyibtng  from  sel&h  motrres,  to 
kttp  omt't  attxta  qriet. 

Every  man  acquires  soawwbst  of  this 
by  the  rorapuinoD  of  experience.  Among 
•cboofboys  it  h  not  regnrdvd  loo  grcnt  b- 
n^iarin  to  strike  one  aitoUter  over  tbeback. 
oriBako  one  a  WKhu  bxnm  bjtwaiksand 
poidm.  Very  aoon.  boweve^-,  except  in 
tin  most  vnl^  and  pnwaKooas  AHtca 
and  -amon^  inlinate  compnnioas,  Tonng 
men  find  ir  nec^van-  lo  f.-nc-r  them>e!v^ 
abfiut  wiih  .■.Tfrnoni.-.,  .Sudden  bl..«-s 
Bmd  grip*  dblnrb  ihe  nen-c-s,  and  wounj 
the  self-respect.  Most  periple  have,  or 
ought  to  have,  ino  good  an  opinion  of 
themsekes  to  permit  their  persons  to  W 
treated  with  so  much  indignitv.  IVoli  me 
lanrjere  should  lie  ihe  first  precept  of  gen- 
tlemanly etiijuetic.  The  onlv  contncl  of 
man  with  man  .should  be  a  brief  pressure 
of  hands,  or  touching  of  noses,  such  as  is 
practised  among  the  New  Zealand Prs. 
yrenthmfn  may  embrace  one  another — 
pih  !  One  should  as  lief  etnhrace  e.  boa 
'ir  a  bear  as  the  twsl  friend  he  has  in  the 
world.  We  knew  a  man  who  made  it  a 
cjiusc  of  in*t,int  reproof  when  another 
^l!^ppl■ll  him  on  the  knee — and  justlv,  too, 
.SiK'ii  finiiliuriiies  are  unbecoming  in  gpn- 
ili-nii.Ti :  not  heirause  ihev  are  against  the 
ir.il"  i>f  etiqueiLe,  hut  becHuse  they  do  not 
'■■rnfi/iEl  with  the  refined  individusilily 
v.lii.-ii  genlleniPn  wish  to  preserve.  In- 
rfr.'d  we  are  not  ceruiin  that  there  is  not 
ill  such  extremo  (rwA' 
5  lanced. 


extent  tlmt  tlicr  nrviimdm 


■ibJei 


Some  win  i^.  "  Wbat  fookn 
As  if  it  nade  moch  diffemee  boi 
have  loward>i  each  other  nsMMig  fr 
kmg  sc  ire  sro  decently  clod  ud 
to  be  agrmablc  T  WoU,  it  ia 
(uch  pcnons  ibai  we  are  writiiq 
will  not  b«,abie  lo  foO-iw  the  tli< 
thH  piece,  and  will  b«  ready  to  ll 
Review  aside  and  dovbt  whclber 
sutscribe  aaolber  Tear  U>  meh  n 
cy  prodnctiofL  But  then  nre  w 
inSaendal  individuals  wbn  have  B 
well  as  we.  We  anode  to  tike  i 
Fair.  We  nean  not  to  be  cehooli 
or  precise,  but  only  lo  show,  thi 
Hriog  m  avagen  to  lutvw  aoaie  r 
each  other's  feeGo^  nnd  bel« 
MKinesy  to  one  anoiliier,  oar  di 
e»«JttB  are  le^  unrcssnoafale  than 

In  CiDcinnaii,  perhaps,  seren 
ago,  we  Uved  at  a  Largv  bo^idin 
where  amoi^  other  guests  vns 
actor,  whose  name  was — we 
thews ;  a  mere  walldiw  gnttlenm 
boBids,  a  "  peifeet  nCMk."  ■■  Cw 
what  adraneed  id  yens,  but  mnds 
care,  and  lo-^Vin^  ordinarilv  a  f 
son)ewhai  careworn  bachelor  of  it 


rfon 


He 


been  raore  than  ten  dollars  per  w< 
more  frequently  it  was  nothiR|; 
How  he  contrived  to  keep  on  goo 
with  the  landladv  was  a  mvsierv 
did  so.  and  so  far  as  was  known  s 
man's  money  but  his  own.  In  f 
hals  he  was  obliged  to  economise. 
mi<;ht  behold  the  same  individtul 
sLi^re  in  the  evening  whom  he  had 
the  side-wait  in  the  moming. 
hnen  he  allowed  himself  more  i 
and  after  his  landtadr's,  the  next 
of  his  hills  WRS  probably  that  of  I 
dress.  Poor  Matthews'!  And  xt 
out  his  presence  Mrs.  Fecdnin't 
would  not  have  been  fit  to  Ute  i 
the  foot  of  the  tabl*:  and 


the  t 


forrd    I* 


which    everybody    endeavc 

e\-er\-body    else.       He   was    c3l«« 

livcjribodv,  and  everybody  on  anP 

irccp^bV  maffn«WTeY'Aat>Tv.\"A\eVwis«i"»:«s\!SA.«6a».>i[,KaUfcf 

"""        ihocfc  Ihe  KeTte»  \n  ^^l&^.\  ^  "  'g5tA'5to»V  '«'«>>da..w.-iMRteC* 
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happened  in  this  instance  to  be  the  truth. 
For  this  was  Matthews's  strong  point. 
The  first  belief  of  his  mind  and  the  first 
purpose  of  his  will  was,  that  he  was  and 
would  be  "a  gentleman."  Poor,  broken 
down,  apparently,  (for  he  was  educated 
above  his  circumstances,)  without  much, 
certainly,  to  look  forward  to,  nothing  could 
make  him  forego  this  pletising  hallucina- 
tion. He  was  **  a  gentleman.**  He  would 
talk  and  act  in  accordance  with  this  idea. 
And  his  idea  of  gentility  was  by  no  means 
a  low  one.  Probably  from  acting  them 
so  often,  he  fancied  himself  some  such  a 
person  as  Horatio  or  the  brother-in-law  of 
j3everley.  Nothing  could  disturb  the  fix- 
edness of  this  notion.  You  might  jest 
with  him,  (he  was  a  shocking  punster,)  or 
you  might  differ  in  opinion  and  outargue 
him,  but  you  could  not  (i/ou  would  not 
try)  make  him  understand  low  or  mean 
allusions ;  and  when  the  wild  young  fel- 
lows about  him  suffered  themselves,  as 
they  sometimes  did,  to  fall  into  not  very 
refined  expressions,  he  would  stare  at 
tliem  with  such  an  expression  of  ignorance 
on  his  face,  such  incapacity  to  perceive  the 
point,  that  they  could  not  but  be  confused. 
but  this  was  not  from  innocence  always, 
for  tie  tors  are  perhaps  as  familiar  with  and 
keen-scented  to  unsavoriness  as  any  class 
in  tlie  world.  It  was  his  manner.  When 
any  tempers  were  by  chance  ru filed  a  lit- 
tle, he  wtLs  sure  to  break  in  with  somethinj; 
g2iy  and  familiar,  .is  though  all  had  been 
smooth  as  oil.  Sometimes  the  young  fel- 
lows in  the  house  would  annoy  him  sorely, 
but  they  could  never  quite  master  him. 
Once  one  of  them,  for  some  reason,  was 
croing  to  insult  another  and  provoke  a  duel. 
Matthews  took  him  aside  and  said,  **  Now 
that  won*t  do.  If  you  offer  to  do  that  I 
will  never  speak  to  you  atrain  as  long  Jis  I 
live.  It  is  xintjcnlleinanly,  *  The  duel  was 
never  foujjht.  To  another,  a  very  iijno- 
rant,  impudent  boy,  he  was  one  day 
obliged  to  say,  **  You  are  impertinent  P* 
It  did  the  boy  more  good  than  if  he  had 
-  ^)een  talked  with  for  an  hour.  Matthews 
ad  a  great  loyalty  towards  the  (Jueen, 
nd  once  lost  his  equanimity  when  a  nar- 
-minded  Yankee  would  persist  in  ridi- 
Ulini^  her  pei*soniilly,  after  he  had  urged 
ut  it  wjis  unpleasant  to  his  Piliiglish  ears ; 
ally,  said  he,  "liec-iuse  I  um  an  actor 
ci  j'ou  are  a  merchant,  I  suppose  vou 


think  you  can  insult  me  with  impunity : 
but  I  can  avoid  it ;  I  can  leave  the  table ;" 
and  he  did  so  in  evident  anger.  The  Yan- 
kee, who  meant  no  harm,  made  a  proper 
apolog}'  after  dinner,  and  the  next  day 
Matthews  grew  eloquent  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  Washington  and  the  perfection  of 
the  American  Constitution,  for  both  which 
he  entertained  a  high  respect,  though  no 
persuasion  could  ever  induce  him  to  pre- 
sume so  much  as  to  be  naturalized  and 
vote.  A  thousand  such  little  occurrences 
wore  perpetually  happening,  out  of  which 
he  always  came  not  merely  untarnished, 
but  with  increased  brightness. 

The  single  high  notion  of  what  his  life 
ought  to  be,  sustained  him  through  pover- 
ty, and  enabled  him  to  command  respect 
and  esteem  in  a  profession  which  is  looked 
upon  with  peculiar  suspicion.  It  also  had 
an  elevating  effect  upon  those  about  him, 
which  may  have  been  the  means  of  pre- 
ser\*in<r  some  of  the  vounffer  boarders  who 
used  to  sit  near  him  from  contracting  vul- 
gsir  associations.  Much  of  this  was  due  to 
his  jnrood  sense  and  kind  feelintj,  but  his 
profession  led  him  to  cultivate  good  man- 
ners, and  those  gave  him  tlio  means  of  ac- 
complishing what  his  sense  and  feelin;^ 
prompted.  He  was  an  example  of  a  true 
artist  in  manners. 

— In  JefFersonville,  not  quite  a  hundred 
years  ago,  there  was  and  is  still  ]>ublishcd 
a  paper  called  the  Oracle,  edited  by  a 
cjeriius  whose  name  is — »Iob  Stew.  This 
Job  Stew  is  the  sort  of  creature  whose 
presence  is  enough  to  vulgarize  a  whole 
county.  Let  any  one  who  has  ever  been 
at  Jeif'ersonville  think  of  the  place,  and 
instantly  comes  up  the  image  of  .lob  Stew. 
For  Job  is  determined  to  be  conspicuous, 
and  to  have  somewhat  to  say  respecting 
the  manai^ement  of  everj'tliing.  He  takes 
p.irt  in  all  public  meetings — lie  discusses 
in  his  paper  all  sorts  of  topics,  Mesmerism, 
Abolition,  Homneopathy,  Swedenborgian- 
ism — no  matter  what — always  settlin  ' 
them  ft)rever,  without  the  least  trouble. 
On  the  saltpt.'tre  Question  he  was  particu- 
larly positive,  and  brought  out  many  tecl:- 
nical  words  to  show  that  saltpLtre  either 
would  or  would  not  explode,  to  use  his 
forcible  expression,  "  under  ivv\\  v\\\M>aKcv- 
stances  whatever.^'  W  v\W<iV?s  rt>cv!v\\  ^--siw- 
ness  and  candor,  ivW  \\\vi\\\\^vi\\Q\s.*«Ns»«>^'^ 
ning  as  a  fox.     lu  W\e  o\>\\\\o\i  ^"^  ^ 
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ter  sort  of  people  he  is  ambitious  and  con- 
ceited ;  in  that  of  tlie  ignorant  he  it 
extremely  wise  and  independt^nt ;  for  it  is 
U>  the  i^orant  that  he  loolia  for  support. 
Ha  doed  not  think  of  dcairing  the  respect 
of  the  educated  or  the  refined.  Indeed, 
he  hates  all  who  arc  better  instructed  than 
himself.  It  does  not  suit  him  that  any 
ai:t>uld  know  more  than  he.  His  first  no- 
tion seems  to  be  that  the  world  lay  in  ig- 
nurimce  till  the  era  of  his  birth,  and  that 
be  was  sent  here  to  teach  it.  Consequently 
he  combines  in  himself  all  knowledge,  and 
lias  reasons  for  all  topics.  If  ever  he  dis- 
cljiiu:^  Ui  know  the  Whole,  it  is  with  some 
sucli  remark  as  "  We  have  not  looked  into 
Lhis  subject  yet,  but  when  we  do,  then 
there  will  be  an  end  of  it."  He  thinks  ho 
1i:ls  discovered  a  mode  of  reforming  the 
muttil  Universe,  and  is  more  arrogant  in 
arraigning  the  wisdom  of  the  Creator  than 
wrta  the  ancient  king  of  Arragon.  The  atti- 
tude in  which  he  places  himself  towards 
ull  superiority  is  one  of  defiance. 

Of  course  Job  is  a  "  friend  of  Humani- 
ty." He  is  the  friend  of  whatever  is  Down. 
Hi:  overflows  with  benevolence  for  any- 
thing ht)  can  PatrontKe.  He  is  eager  for 
the  admiration  of  the  undisoeiiung,  bat 
ciiros  not  how  mufli  he  cjiposus  himself  to 
i1r>  ridicule  of  the  refilled.  He  is  never 
able  to  reach  a  satisfactory  level  of  humili- 
tv.  A  plain  man  he — so  modest !  One 
of  the  mass—nothing  more. 

His  style  of  writing,  which  is  his  man- 
ner before  the  public — we  have  watched 
it  go  down  and  down,  in  proportion  as  Job 
has  grown  Notorious  and  Meek.  He 
writes  now  in  the  spirit  of  a  persecuted 
saint,  and  in  the  phrasca  of  the  streets  aud 
bar-rooms.  He  does  not  keep  up  good 
manners  in  his  style,  but  appeals  to  the 
sympathies  of  the  coarse. 

When  we  obser^'e  the  low  plirases  that 
oeuur  so  frequently  in  that  newspaper,  and 
more  particularly,  mark  the  whiniiig  spirit 
which  pervades  it,  we  cannot  but  regret 
that  it  goes  every  morning  to  so  muny 
breakfast- tables  in  Jelfersonrille.  For  its 
tendency  must  be  to  encourage  littlenes.s 
of  thought  and  coarseness  of  speech.  Its 
manncnt  are  vulgar,  and  such  communiea- 
lions,  the  copy-book  teaches  us,  are  to  be 
.siiunned.  There  ara  Be\et8.\  (AVw  -ptL^eti 
;)ut)jish(-d  now  in  JeSeisottV\\W,T\«tf.\iei:  ol 
■  *  '    (of  those  that  cau  cVaim  \«  \>a  xe 


speetable)  exercises  so  debuhift  «a  iofai'  < 
enue  upon  the  public  taste,  and  tends  s«  \ 
directly  against  refineroejit,  as  the  Onelo.  I 

Jab  Stew  must  be  a  man  tbe  vny  u(i>  { 
podes  of  our  old  friend  Matthews.  He  IM 
an  artist  in  ill  manners.  -i 

By  the  first  of  these  two  eismplfS  «t'| 
have  intended  to  show  bow  healthful  nuf  i 
be  the  influence,  under  every  disadnati^ 
of  position,  of  an  elevated  ideal  of 
ter  and  a  firm  persiateDce,  in  th«  ibmi 
and  habits  growing  out  of  it ;  by  tbe 
ond,  how  necessary  it  is  tbat  we  *bi 
endeavor  to  keep  up  the  distinctitiai  (ft 
manners,  when  it  is  so  commoa  for  ibw 
unrefined  and  unscrupulous  to  ottuii  C 
vulgar  popularity  by  disregardii^  il 
Next  to  the  duty  of  procuring  an  he 
subsistence,  there  is  hardly  any  Uiat  pn 
more  specially  upon  men  than  that  of , 
serving  the  character  and  bcarii^  ol 
gentlemen.  It  is  taught  by  Chnxiiun^ 
and  by  the  nobler  part  of  our  tuiwc-  Wa 
nre  not  to  yield  too  fur  to  ibe  ti 
of  sympathy,  or  the  pride  of 
We  have  a  right  to  onjoy  tb«  iugbee 
of  refinement,  whila  wo  eucuumge  odun 
to  do  tbe  same,  W«  ourelj  mfty  bt 
mitted  to  sdect  onr  cooppany,  wm'  ' 
round  ourselves  with  what  sl.iill 
promote  our  comfort  and  ([uiet. 
avoid  those  contacts  that  otTtod  o 
tivcness  and  disturb  thii  repose  of 
vous  system. 

It  would  be  better  for  all  mankind  if 
we  could  control  our  passions  and  vidogi 
propensities,  and  live  in  a  milleiinix)  pcKt. 
Our  reason  as  well  as  our  religion  «JV 
■'  Be  ye  perfect."  Tbe  only  true  prc^raa 
is  the  progress  towards  perfection.  B* 
now  the  bquiry  arises,  which  way  lies  im 
perfection,  and  bow  shall  we  moke  loniA 
it  the  surest  and  speediest  adranon*  <m 
that  we  arc  now  at  a  cansiderable  dtiUMi 
from  it  is  generally  admitted.  Thabnp 
us  back  at  once  to  the  question  before  f*^ 
pounded,  vii.,  ■'  What  is  tbe  best  me*' 
bettering  others  nith  the  leiist  inuiMM 
ience  to  oneself?"  ' 

We  apprehend  that  what  has  bM*  ^ 
of  manners,  with  respect  to  indiiidosk  9 
applicable  by  the  mo&t  naiiuul  anali^T  ■> 
societies  ;  and  that  hence,  in  order  lu  f^ 
stTN^  a.  high  state  of  refinement  io  »  mua 
\  \W  e&.w;;ii.\i£&  Ou^i£ae%  'Qtnst.  &c^  to  i^llt* 
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to  their  level  and  yielding  too  far  to  natu- 
ral pity,  but  by  preserving  themselves  in 
quietness,  and  influencing  them  by  the  force 
of  example.  For  to  refine  a  nation,  there 
should  be  an  elevated  national  feeling.  A 
gentlemanly  nation  should  be  of  a  noble 
spirit,  anxious  to  be  just  within  itself  and 
to  its  compeers,  free  in  thought,  speech, 
uid  action,  not  intemperate  or  quick  to  be 
dffended,  but  severe  towards  crime.  In 
barbarous  states  of  society,  men  mangle 
Mich  other's  bodies,  or  knock  each  other 
>n  the  head,  and  the  punishment  of  the  in- 
[orer  is  left  to  the  relatives  of  the  injured ; 
bhe  public  takes  no  note  of  it.  Here  the 
m]y  law  is  the  permission  to  avenge.  If 
D  New  Zealand  a  man  eats  his  friend,  his 
fiend's  friends  may  eat  him.  Men  there 
lave  enough  to  occupy  their  attention  to 
Nrerent  bemg  devoured.  In  all  countries 
rhere  the  nghts  of  the  person  are  not 
trictly  watched  over  by  society,  there  is 
■pre  or  less  apprehension  constantly  pres- 
lit>  to  embitter  life  and  put  back  the 
^wth  of  the  art^  of  peace.  Few  indi- 
idaals  in  demi-savoge  states  ever  attain 
p  the  enjoyment  of  '*  an  elegant  leisure." 
Itke  majority  are  occupied  in  providing 
jod,  acquiring  barbarism's  rude  substi- 
Ates  for  civilized  luxur}%  or  waging  war 
^pon  each  other. 

"  What  is  refinement  ?"  some  Athenian 
y  inquire.     "  For  my  part,"  he  may  say, 
ive  me  the  rude,  healthful  life  of  chiv- 
or  the  border  wars.     Or  let  me,  since 
are  past,  push  away  for  the  prairie, 
follow  the  Oregon  trail.     I  am  tired  of 
ig  cooped  in  by  these  iron  bars  of  ccr- 
l^ony."    All  this  may  be,  without  touch- 
general  truth.     In  fact,  one's  very  re- 
ent,  coupled  with  poverty  and  extreme 

C'tiveness,  whereby  he  lacks  the  power 
lep  up  manners,  may  lead  him  to  pre-  [ 
^  a  life  of  adventure,  with  the  sweet  re- 
^■e  of  solitude,  to  one  of  security,  with 
harassing  annoyances  of  vulgarity, 
is  refinement  existing  with  constitu- 
1  weakness,  for  which  it  is  in  no  sense 
erable. 

iO  true  refinement  is  simply  the  largest 
*  It  is  preserving  us  long  as  we  can 
youth  of  the  soul,  the  vision  and  the 
un.  It  is  keeping  up  through  expe- 
06  those  old  poetic  states  which  all  go 
vgh  at  some  time  or  other,  though 
m  mppear  to  oatgrow  them  ia  the  era-  J 


die.  It  is  avoiding,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
necessity  of  strictly  curbing  ourselves  with 
reason.  It  is  putting  far  away  the  evil 
day  when  the  bright  flush  of  youth  must 
be  supplanted  by  the  gray  wisdom  of  age. 
The  great  poets,  who  are  the  true  pioneers 
of  refinement,  are  the  strongest  of  all  men. 
They  see  and  feel  more  than  others,  and 
trail  the  clouds  of  glory  further  down  the 
declivity  of  time.  Oh,  let  not  us,  who  are 
yet  in  the  vaward  of  youth,  believe  that 
with  them  the  cold  judgment  always  kept 
uppermost — that  the  whole  soul  did  not  at 
some  time  move  together  in  harmony. 

They,  the  hiffh  priests  of  Love  and 
Beauty,  keep  aSve  upon  the  earth  the 
worship  of  those  care-charming  divinities. 
With  them,  thoiigh  time  brings  the  inevi- 
table knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  there 
remain  golden  memories,  and  they  enjoy  a 
second  youth  in  the  sympathies  of  those 
who  succeed  them.  There  are  old  men 
who  five  upon  the  strength  of  the  young, 
who  are  ever  er^r  to  lift  the  veil  from  be- 
fore the  face  of  innocence,  and  plant  in 
hearts  where  confidence  grows  wild,  the 
poisonous  herb  suspicion.  These  are  they 
who  carry  into  age  nothing  of  life's  prime  ; 
they  presume  that  all  must  be  as  seen 
through  their  bleary  eyes.  Hence  they 
think  they  do  wisely  in  teaching  hypocrisy 
and  deceit,  and  in  making  the  young  re- 
semble themselves.  Hoary  impostors ! 
Some  such  every  observer  must  have  seen, 
who  seemed  kept  alive  on  the  verge  of 
time  by  some  presension  of  that  fire  which 
is  to  be  their  element  hereafter.  They 
Unger  here  breathing  death  over  hfe  after 
the  period  when  they  might  look  for  ob- 
livion to  shield  them  from  Our  execrations. 
With  such  and  the  young  there  is  no  bond, 
no  sympathy.  Their  ways  only  excite 
awe  in  the  weak,  and  contempt  in  the  dis- 
cerning. They  are  by  themselves.  They 
are  double-faced.  They  can  pass  from  the 
performance  of  the  most  sacred  duties  in 
public,  to  private  sensual  indulgence.  The 
manners  of  such  are  only  to  conceal  defor- 
mities. 

But  with  the  wise  who  retain  the  esteem 
of  youth,  there  must  also  be  concealments. 
They  do  not  wish  to  tell  everything  too 
soon,  but  to  impart  sttetv^VVi  V>  xci«iviX»  ^^ 
evil  day  bravely.    TViey  ei\\ox\.  >a&  Vi  so- 
briety, coQtmence,  p«L\i\cn\.  \a\iot  \  \i>i2v»  >^^ 
leave  us  to  drink  lYi^  <i\xv  olXsl^  «^o^ 


sphere  that  is  chilled  with  horrors.  In 
times  of  war  and  anarchy,  the  arts  have 
little  power,  and  the  manners  are  under  a 
rough  discipline.  The  theatres  were  lately 
closed  in  Paris,  and  the  galleries  had  few 
\isitors.  Existence  there  was,  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks,  compressed  into  such  nar- 
row limits  that  all  who  could  do  so  left  the 
ill-fated  city.  If  such  a  chaotic  state  of 
thin^  continues,  the  nation  must  go  back- 
ward in  refinement,  even  from  where  they 
are  now.  There  is  too  much  anxiety  there, 
too  much  necessity  of  consuming  the  whole 
time  in  arguments.  AVitli  perpetual  din 
and  clamor,  how  can  there  exist  a  high- 
toned  social  condition  ?  How  can  we  have 
leisure  to  let  the  soul  expatiate  in  noble 
or  beautiful  thoujrhts,  when  all  is  hubbub 
and  chatter,  and  wc  are  obliged  to  give 
our  whole  time  to  the  dry  business  of  leg- 
islation ? 

The  municipal  duties  are  laborious,  and 
they  occupy  of  necessity,  and  especially  in 
such  a  government  as  ours,  a  good  part  of 
every  one's  time.  They  stand  on  the  same 
footing  with  the  duty  of  getting  a  living. 
That  is  the  best  mode  of  providing  for 
ourseh'es  by  which  we  gain  most  with  the 
least  trouble  ;  and  that  is  the  best  gov- 
ernment which  gives  us  most  security  and 
enjoyment  with  the  least  interruption  of 
our  leisure.  But  a  government  may  inter- 
rupt our  leisure  not  simply  by  insecurity, 


as  to  the  fact.  Civili, 
has  assumed  many  inc 
taken  the  responsibility 
fact,  and  then  relievin 
fender.  It  is  found  be: 
great  crimes  in  that  it 
tual  manner,  in  order  to 
lie  mind  in  a  condition 
ness  necessary  to  refin 
some  crimes  upon  whic 
gladly  close  its  eyes  ; 
murder  has  a  name.  ] 
for  our  debasement  to  1 
walk  the  earth.  Tlie  | 
not  see  without  horroi 
reeling  along  the  stree 
to  no  effeminacy  in  desi 
from  shaking  hands  wit 
him  have  his  trial :  if 
well ;  but  if  guilty,  let 
of  him.  Let  us  preserv 
condition  where  we  ca 
miseration  for  such  a  di 
have  sympathy  with  su< 
tremes  of  passion  as  mui 
is  to  inoculate  ourselve 
We  mav  anatomize  tha 
it  should  be  a  duty  we 
of  virtue  to  re.sist  all  n 
yield  themselves  to  sue! 
ness. 

It  is,  as  we  have  jus 
sarv  to  the  social  health 
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the  pity  of  other  men  will  not  reach  ;  we 
only  degrade  the  general  tone  of  manners 
in  going  down  to  improve  them.  They 
are  enemies  to  life,  outcasts  to  the  first 
law  of  nature,  deniers  of  the  privilege  of 
breathing,  spoilers  of  the  omins  of  exist- 
ence and  continuance.  Tne  universal 
voice  of  humdnity  says,  "Away  with 
themr 

Morover,  the  same   profound  abhor- 
rence of  such  wretches,  which  makes  it 
_    necessary  for  the  linng  to  put  them  away, 
^   requires  also  that  they  should  be  deprived  of 
3^..  life  in  some  ignominious  mode,  some  form  of 
^'  death  which  shall  express  that  they  have 
_ .  placed  themselves  without  the  pale  of  hu- 
^  inanity,  an  dare  to  be  treated  as  aliens  to  the 
'    race.   This  is  necessary,  because  the  crimes 
*    which  they  have  committed  are  so  unspeak- 
^ably  pernicious,  it  is  proper  that  the  whole 
'  "force  of  the  human  character  should  be 
•^    exerted  to  prevent  their  recurrence.     The 
reason  should  condemn  them,  the  fancy 
^    recoil   from    them,  and  the  pride  scorn 
^  them.     All    that    can    spring    from  the 
-    deepest  determination  to  wipe  out  such 
^     itains  from  humanity,  or  express  the  uni- 
versal strong  disgust  which  they  inspire, 
'    4ihould  be  brourrht  to  bear  ajjainst  them, 
■fankind  are  bound  to  affect  towards  them 
-3ke  manners  of  loathing  and  horror. 

To  aflfect,  we  say,  for  we  are  all  aware 
t  we  are  such  weakly  organized  crea- 
'es,  it  is  more  owing  to  circumstances 
n  to  original  difference  in  power  of  con- 
»1  that  we  do  not  oui-selves  fall  away  into 
frizes.  One  feeling,  therefore,  with  which 
i-egard  our  fellow- men  who  have  ren- 
p^'^d  themselves  dangerous  to  life,  is  that 
^^^  oora passion.  The  blood  stills  in  our 
s  as  we  look  at  them  ;  if  they  are  of 
that  we  have  known,  our  tears  flow 
"t  for  them.  "  The  pity  of  it"  almost 
uades  justice  to  break  her  sword.  But 
>^ield  to  these  feelings  is  to  yield  to 
til.  We  must  strive  (for  it  is  best 
t-lie  health  both  of  our  body  and  soul 
'  -vre  should  do  so)  to  feel  jis  if  it  were 
^  t>C33"ond  the  limit  of  possibility  that  we 
^^^^Ives  could  be  tempted  to  become 
^ors  or  dcstrovers.  We  should  steel 
Ives  against  pity  as  we  should  against 
l^or  the  dead ;  both  are  natural  im- 
s,  but  "  that  way  madness  lies ;  let  us 
tihat."  Or  to  take  nnother  sentence 
^he  same  speech  of  Lear : — 


"  When  the  greater  malady  is  fixed. 
The  lesser  is  scarce  felt.    Thoti'tlsi  shim  a  bear. 
But  ifthyflifrhi  lay  tmoard  the  rairing  sea, 
ThoiCdst  nmtl  the  bear  V  tiie  mouth,** 

If  we  familiarize  our  hearts  to  compas- 
sion for  murderers,  we  learn  to  palliate  the 
crime,  and  are  more  likely  to  become  such 
ourselves — to  say  nothing  of  the  unquiet- 
ness  thereby  forced  upon  us  by  the  added 
sense  of  insecurity.  Both  these  and  every 
effect  of  encouraging  this  natural  weak- 
ness tends  directly  against  life — jigainst 
simple  naked  life.  And  how  much  more 
against  the  refined  life,  the  tramjuil  free- 
dom, gladdened  by  homefelt  delights,  the 
pleasures  of  intercourse,  contemplation, 
and  the  beautiful  arts!  It  is  plain  that 
the  bear  must  be  met  "  i*  the  mouth." 
We  must  overcome  sympathy  for  what  is 
directly  against  H/e,  Hence  the  same  con- 
siderations which  have  been  urged  as 
showing  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  the 
distinctions  of  manners  in  social  intercourse 
apply  here  with  the  strongest  force.  It 
has  been  shown  that  the  best  mode  of  bet- 
tering others  with  the  least  inconvenience 
to  ourselves  requires  that  wo  should  keep 
in  our  station,  and  elevate  them  by  exam- 
ple. But  when  we  come  to  killing,  the 
series  ends.  We  cannot  bettor  killers,  be- 
cause it  is  too  great  an  inconvenience  to 
have  them  about  us.  In  other  words,  the 
lowest  form  of  existence,  mere  Life,  is 
bound  to  preserve  its  elevation,  and  not 
communicate  with  Death.  It  is  enoujrh 
to  tolerate  mainline:  ^nd  woundinir  on  the 
same  level  with  lif(;,  that  is.  the  common 
orb  ;  but  to  manifest  towards  murder  any 
other  feeling  than  is  implied  by  putting 
the  committer  of  it  out  of  the  way  in  some 
ignominious  mode,  is  yielding  too  far  in 
those  who  would  hee.p  alive  to  those  who 
would  make  dead ;  it  is  an  extension  of 
levelling  which  amounts  to  social  suicide. 

But  there  are  always  in  every  society 
plenty  who  from  ignorance,  self-confidence, 
or  other  infirmities,  are  constantly,  with 
no  consciousness  of  a  bad  purpose,  lower- 
ing the  standard  of  refinement.  lnd«'ed, 
with  our  best  endeavors  we  all  come  far 

short  of  what  we  can  fancv  of  true  meat- 

*  G* 

ness.     The  world  wears  upon  our  rv^'Y\^'*.> 
and  breaks  us  coi\1\\\\va\\\  ^^wnxv,  ?^c^  >\vaX. 
the  great  poets,  arUi^V^,  At\<i  '*eV\\\\^'?^  VtvN' 
much  ado  to  keep  Mft  aVaovc  \Vve  \o>»i  ^^"f^ 
of  sensual   enjoy nieiil.     Kn^  ^^*  ^  "^^ 
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ners  of  hoaesty  towards  dUlionesty)  seems 
none  too  severe.  But  when  a  man  is  hung 
like  a  dog  for  a  crime  which  touches  not 
one  family  out  of  thousands,  the  sympa- 
thies of  a  larger  number  prompt  them  to 
exclaim  at  once  against  the  severity  of  the 
punishment.  They  do  not  consider  the 
nature  of  the  crime,  the  measure  of  its 
guilt,  or  the  consequences  it  involves. 
There  are  not  a  few  who  hold  the  blessing 
of  life  so  cheaply,  that  they  are  willing  to 
go  down  and  cast  pearls  before  assassins 
and  ravishers.  They  would  have  crea- 
tures men  shudder  to  think  of  kept  among 
us  to  breathe  this  air  of  summer,  and  walk 
upright  beneath  this  blue  canopy — as  if 
mankind  were  composed  of  isolated  indi- 
viduals, each  of  whom  was  omniscient  and 
capable  of  restoring  the  dead  to  lile.  For 
the  extension  by  society  of  these  privileges 
to  such  criminals  involves  the  assumption 
of  no  less  powers. 

But  we  are  considering  the  subject  only 
in  a  single  point  of  view.  After  what  we 
have  above  remarked  respecting  the  neces- 
sity of  affecting  towards  crimes  which 
touch  life,  manners  which  express  the  most 
extreme  aversion  and  horror  of  which  the 
mind  can  conceive,  we  must  not  here  re- 
hearse and  argue  against  the  common 
views  of  pi  tiers  of  the  hanged  or  to  be 
hanged,  since  if  the  considerations  we 
have   urged    do   not   sufficiently   instruct 


would  be  better  for  th< 
should) — it  would  be 
done  it  were  done  q 
end  we  might  cheer 
which  would  be  neceaa 
ance,  subscribe  and  i 
from  Tyburn.  Still,  i 
to  have  the  punishmen 
with  too  much  apparet 
any  the  less  ignonainic 
than  those  which  surrc 
object  should  be  to  ma 
but  death  abhorred  an 

But  must  it  be  mad 
is  absolutely  necessary 
limit  must  the  inflicti 
The  answer  will  be,  at 
required  to  render  the 
shameful.  But  is  no 
sufficiently  terrible,  coi 
life,  and  surrounded 
volting  ?  That  this  is 
ion  in  the  present  stai 
not  be  argued.  It  is  (M 
sible  pity  that  the  greai 
be  hanged  as  kindly  as 

But  we  have  often  t 
rible  moment  must  inti 
cutting  of  the  rope,  tchi 
not  hut  heart  and  the  d 
vical  vertebrae.  The  i 
for  him  to  say  in  wordi 
I   am   going !"—  of  pi 
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and  which  shall  also  leave  the  execution 
all  its  infamy,  then  certainly  (or  at  lenst  so 
far  as  concerns  the  considerations  derived 
from  manners)  it  ought  to  be  immediately 
applied  in  practice. 

Either  so,  or  we  should  hang  them  up 
in  rough  old  fashion,  steeling  our  nerves 

,  against  pity  with  the  insensibility  which 
characterized  the  time  when  gibbeted  skel- 
etons shook  their  chains  on  every  common 

i     and  lonely  highway   in  merry   England. 

',  But  though  that  was  an  age  of  much 
health  and  strong  sense,  it  was  not  a  time 
of  general  refinement,  either  in  mind 
or  manners.  Or  at  least,  it  would  hardly 
be  thought  a  change  for  the  better,  were 
■ociety  now  to  relapse  into  what  it  was  in 

^  the  days  of  Smollett  and  Fielding,  or  even 
a  period  considerably  later.    That  we  have 

^  grown  more  sensitive  in  some  respects  does 

^  not  prove  that  the  age  is  degenerate  or 

csffeminate.     In  a  word,  with  all  respect 

-^  for  the  simple  vigor  of  the  olden  time,  one 

^^■'  may  now  cease  to  venerate  all  their  usages, 

^"  and  consider  what  they  would  have  done, 

—    atuated  as  we  are. 

--        Our  ancestors  abolished  torture,  and, 

'''     iinalh',  all  those  barbarous  modes  of  pun- 

*"  ithment,  such  as  drawing  and  quartering, 
Jtad  the  like  ;  why  should  not  we,  now 

'  'that  science  has  found  a  means  of  allevia- 
^ng  extreme  physical  suffering,  follow  their 
ample  by  allowing  the  benefit  of  it  to 
I  misenible  wretches  whom  we  simply 
ih  to  cast  contemptuously  out  of  exist- 


9 

• 

Jf  we  have  a  right  to  hang  a  man  at 

►onrday  on  the  1 5th  of  September,  then 

^V)llow8  that  we  have  a  right  to  give  him 

xoROFORM  at  noon-day,  and  hunrr  him 

vrmcdiately   afterwards,  while  under  its 

Oration.     The  time  that  his  soul  is  in 

^ance,  neither  dead  nor  alive,  is  so  in- 

iderable  that  it  need  not  be  taken  into 

ount.     On  that  score,  therefore,  there 

be  no  objection. 

y  this  means  we  avoid  for  him,  not 

the  pain  of  the  actual  killing,  but  the 

izing  instant  of  certain  apprehension. 

^    sponge  is  applied  to  his  nostrils,  and 

^liat  he  is  aware  of  is,   that  he  sinks 

^fcxly  (perforce)  into  a  sleep,  out  of  which 

L  to  awaken  on  the  other  shore  of  the 

'  of  death  ;  in 

D  undiscovered  country,  from  whose  bourne 
tra  veller  retams ; " 


— a  journey  which  some  of  the  very  specta- 
tors of  his  exit  may  envy  him  the  privilege 
of  making  so  soon.  All  that  is  left  of  him 
is  a  senseless  carcass,  which  it  is  fittest 
should  be  used  for  the  advancement  of  a 
science  whose  object  it  is  to  save  life  and 
mitigate  pain. 

It  seems  that  this  could  be  accomplished 
with  all  the  manifestations  of  abhorrence 
which  it  is  necessary  for  the  health  and 
refinement  of  society  to  maintain  towards 
the  most  heinous  crimes.  All  might  be 
the  same  as  now,  except  such  a  contrivance 
that  the  criminal  might  be  seated  ere  drawn 
up  to  the  beam.  As  for  the  actual  pain 
of  death,  the  present  mode  is  little  more 
awful,  save  in  the  horrid  instant  preceding 
it,  which  is  not  physical  but  mental  tor- 
ture. The  prevailing  opinion  among  the 
medical  profession  is,  that  the  pain  of  dy- 
ing is  mere  loss  of  consciousness,  which 
those  who  faint  easily  have  often  experi- 
enced. A  gentle  loss  of  consciousness 
against  a  sudden  one  is  all  the  difference 
between  an  easy  and  a  violent  death.  The 
pain  of  hanging,  or  probably  the  worst 
tortures,  is  nothing  to  what  is  undergone 
in  fevers. 

But  no  one  who  has  witnessed  death  in 
its  sudden  and  awful  forms  can  help  feel- 
ing that  there  is  a  reason  in  nature  for  the 
petition  in  the  Liturgy,  to  be  delivered 
**  from  sudden  death ;"  audit  seems  a  shame 
to  deprive  a  fellow-being  of  hfe,  however 
necessary  it  may  be  to  do  so,  and  howso- 
ever just  his  doom,  by  a  mode  which  we 
instinctively  desire  to  be  delivered  from, 
when  we  have  another  at  our  command. 
We  surely  ought  to  have  more  compassion 
for  the  worst  of  men  than  for  a  dog  ;  and 
any  of  our  readers  who  reciprocates  tlie 
attachment  of  one  of  those  affectionate 
creatures,  if  he  should  be  obliged  to  destroy 
him,  would  hardly  deny  poor  Ttcay  a  few 
sniffs  of  the  magical  ether.  If  he  would, 
he  ought  not  to  liave  a  dog  of  any  kind  ; 
and  a  man  unworthy  the  esteem  of  such 
large-hearted  creatures  as  Maida  or  Bevis, 
never  ought  to  have  his  fire-side  graced 
by  the  presence  of  a  Charlotte  or  an  Alice. 

Moreover,  the  necessity  of   preserving 
social  health,  w^hich  demands  the  penally 
of  death  for  sinucra  a^'a\Tv^\,\\l^,  i^xwaxA'^ 
also  that  the  peua\ly  \>Ci  \w^\c\^^  n4\VN\  xv 
avoidable  toxtutc,  d\.\\w  \>o^\\^  w  ts^^^ 
The  inflicVionot  any  a>\cVv\»TV\xT^\ft>«CK 


witli  tno  laws  oi  ine  universe  man  iney 
were,  and  more  delicately  sensitive  in  our 
ner^'ous  organization.  They  mode  the 
"taking  off  as  easy  to  the  criminal  as 
they  knew  how  to  do,  and  it  is  lowering 
ourselves  to  the  level  of  rude  nations  not 
to  follow  their  example. 

But  the  8oi-disant  philanthropists  who 
are  not  iishamed  to  waste  sympathy  on 
capital  offenders,  are  also  not  ashamed  to 
expose  their  superficiality  by  arguing  that 
OS  the  penalty  of  death  has  been  indicted 
In  milder  and  milder  modes,  it  would  be  a 
great  step  in  progress  to  abolish  it  alto- 
gether. As  if  because  we  go  clad  in  finer 
raiment  than  our  fathers,  it  would  be  an 
improvement  to  go  naked  !  Or  as  if  be- 
cause we  sin  under  plated  gold  we  should 
do  well  to  break  at  once  the  strong  lance 
of  justice !  These  thinkers  do  not  con- 
sider that  the  laws  of  life  are  immutable, 
and  that  with  all  our  inventions  and  changes 
we  do  not  alter  the  constitution  of  nature. 
We  advance  in  philosophy,  and  learn  to 
control  the  elements  ;  we  contrive  to  exist 
under  less  and  less  irksome  restraints  of 
goveniment.  Thereby  we  spread  over 
the  earth,  and  multiply,  replenish,  and 
subdue  it.  But  we  do  not  change  one 
single  law  of  nature.  We  do  not  alter  any 
quality  of  the  air,  earth  or  sea,  nor  can  we 
mould  anew  the  fearful  and  wonderful 
fabric  of  our  life.     We  are  the   same  all 


away  with.  -  aureiy  l 
will  not  object  to  the 
so  long  as  hanging  e 
sign  petitions  for  pardi 
to  other  petitions,  pray 
be  not  pardoned,  tlicu 
death  be  used  which 
discovered.  This  wou 
sistency. 

It  has  not  been  our : 
any  near  relative  or  ft 
himself  so  obnoxious  U 
as  to  require  to  be  sui 
from  society,  nor  can  i 
this  will  meet  the  eyes 
been  thus  circumstances 
that  should  it  do  so,  m 
think  we  have  discus 
elaborately  or  too  ea; 
sought  to  avoid  those 
often  indulged  in  by 
punishment,  and  in  t 
gether  such  a  chain 
should  conduct  the  n 
our  conclusions.  Tha 
category,  here  framed, 
to  all  minds,  we  are  n< 
as  to  hope  ;  there  mus 
be  unable  to  follow  it,  i 
of  cavilling  will  hinder 
the  path  of  candid  the 
we  shall  be  unable,  tl 
express  what  strugglcj 
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biography  of  the  public  man  who 
ught  rather  to  be  useful  than  to  be 
in  the  popular  din  or  in  party  ex- 
Qts,  is,  for  the  greater  part,  to  be 
I  quiet  measures,  a  regular  policy, 
)0  soberly  cast  to  beget  a^ strife; 
3t  in  those  things  of  agitation,  to 
omc  a  part  in  which,  enables  men 
e  themselves,  but  seldom  to  accom- 
ny  good  for  others.  The  fame  of 
e  seems,  in  truth,  to  spring  best 
those  questions  which  have  been 
of  everything  but  contention  ;  and 
kther  the  public  passions  than  the 
services  of  the  day  which  bestow 
tion  and  power  on  the  living  poll- 
Herein  Renown  would  seem,  for 
le,  as  ill -judging  as  Fortune  herself: 
however ;  for  if  the  politician  of 
ir's  passion  win  the  noisier,  the  legis- 
ihieves  the  more  durable  name ;  and, 
it  deeply  upon  the  permanent  form 
js — upon  systems  which,  besides 
ley  preserve  themselves,  the  nation 
t  let  die — cannot  well  be  forgotten, 
oipating  all  this — as  it  is  the  good 
cotemporary  history  to  do,  when  it 
'e  are  about  to  give  such  memorials 
isve  been  able  to  collect  of  the  life 
ing  man,  whose  long  public  labors 
)en  as  useful  as  they  were  little  am- 
;  and  who  will  live  as  much  in  cer- 
iting  parts  of  our  public  policy  as 
lave  vainly  attempted  to  do  in  con- 
1^  the  eager  but  short-lived  memory 
sb,  fades  continually  before  fresher 
lemselves,  happily,  soon  to  be  for- 
B  their  turn,  however  much  each, 
pioment,  imagines  that  it  is  long  to 
irorld's  eye  and  be  its  wonder. 
(BL  FiNLET  Vinton  was  born  at 
ladley,  Massachusetts,  on  the  25th 
ber,  1792.  His  parents  were  of 
lellent  class,  the  upper  yeomanry 
'Sngland,  whose  intelligence,  whose 
ff  whose  religious  habits,  whose 
f  and  thrift  make  them  a  popula- 
k  equalled  by  anj  in  the  world,  ex- 
H^Scottiab  ami  Swiss;  whom  they 


greatly  resemble  and  perhaps  exceed,  in  the 
characteristics  which  are  common  to  them 
all.  He  was  the  eldest  of  many  children ; 
his  father  a  substantial  farmer,  at  ease  in 
his  circumstances,  as  far  as  they  can  be 
whose  ease  is  the  gift  of  frugality  and  per- 
sonal toil. 

We  do  not  learn  what  the  youth's  ear- 
lier education  was;  but  it  was,  no  doubt, 
that  of  hb  condition — nay,  of  nearly  all 
conditions  in  New  England  at  that  time — 
the  education,  we  mean,  of  the  old  Common 
School,  that  admirable  popular  system 
which  has  bred  up  lawyers,  physicians  and 
merchants,  for  so  large  a  portion  of  this 
Union.  We  need  hai^ly  add  that  the  sys- 
tem is  one  eminently  practical,  eminently 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  New  England ;  if 
it  were  not  practical,  she,  the  least  fanciful 
of  countries,  would  long  since  have  done 
with  it ;  if  not  what  she  wanted,  she  would 
soon  have  had  what  she  did  want. 

Whether,  however,  that  there  the  pre- 
vaiUng  competency  bestowed  on  nearly  all 
by  universal  thrift  and  the  extreme  subdi- 
vision of  the  land,  be  narrow,  or  that  the 
habits  of  the  people  enforce  upon  all,  from 
childhood,  a  participation  in  bodily  labor, 
it  is  certain  that  this  system  of  schooling 
mixes  with  itself  long  and  frequent  inter- 
vals of  work  on  the  farm  or  at  the  trade. 
Which  is  to  be  considered  the  vacation,  we 
of  a  Southern  region  cannot  well  judge. 
We  may  imagine,  only,  that  it  is  the  book 
or  the  field,  according  as  the  pupil's  mus- 
cle or  brain  predominates  and  invites  him 
to  this  or  to  that.  At  any  event,  the  institu- 
tion must  afford  a  sort  of  Spartan  holiday, 
where  the  discipline  at  home  was  purpose- 
ly so  secure  that  an  actual  campaign  ap- 
peared to  the  youth  a  relaxation. 

Of  a  frame  originally  feeble,  young  Vin- 
ton did  not  well  support,  though  always 
full  of  industry  and  prompt  to  every  duty, 
the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  rural  toil  in 
that  rigorous  climate,  and  \r^o\i  \}ci^\,'^^Cifc- 
ral  soil.     Thouc\i  Yie  «i\\atea,  \3i^  \.o  \\\a  ivi.- 
teenth  year,  bis  iatbex'a  o^ic^Ni-^a^uvyos*  V^ 
was  evidently  im&t  to  msAb^  V\i«ni  VJaa  «a< 


had  ovid«»ntly  designed  Jiim  lor  C'ttr)rt  of 
the  mind,  not  the  body  ;  for  a  professional 
and  public  career,  not  the  obscure  if  useful 
avocations  of  the  husband  num.  And  if 
the  condition  of  his  father,  straitened  as  it 
was  by  the  incumbrance  of  a  large  family, 
forbade  the  expenses  of  a  hi^^her  educa- 
tion, (»ur  hero  had  the  New  Kngland  bov's 
resource — himself.  He  could  leach  what 
he  knew,  in  order  to  find  the  means  of 
learning  what  he  did  not  know.  At  six- 
teen, then,  probably  with  his  father's  as- 
sistance in  the  outset,  he  entered  Williams 
College,  (Massachusetts,)  and  during  the 
next  six  years,  literally  worked  his  way  up 
to  graduation  by  at  intervals  k('eping 
school.  It  is  happy  (is  it  not?)  thus  to 
sec  a  man  forging,  out  of  the  ignorance  of 
others,  arms  with  which  to  vantpiish  his 
own.  This  manly  process,  however,  is 
quite  common  in  New  England,  and,  in- 
deed, n<jt  unknown  in  Old,  thoujrh  takinir 
in  the  latter  a  more  humihatinjr  form  :  f«»r 
sizers  (as  they  are  caUed)  are  admitted 
into  th(?  universities,  who  are  released  from 
all  further  fees  bv  the  rather  unschularlv 
service  of  waiting  upon  the  other  students 
at  their  commons. 

His  dejjree  thus  obtained,  our  vouth, 
Upon  the  same  **  self-sustaining  principle,*' 
proceeded  to  the  study  of  the  profession 
which  he  had  meantime  chcisen,  that  of 
the   law.     K(»r   this  purpose    he   entered. 


ing  some  fresh 

"Terra  antiqna.  potcnp 

where  it  may  build 
"polens  armis,"  ii 
had  now  Vx'en  sub 
glebae,"  the  future 
pork,  blessings  thr 
heard  of.  and  wliich 
Ceres,  never  knew,  ^ 
abundance.  As  to  1 
takes,  no  doubt,  liiii 
it;  the  van-guard 
brutal  enouirh — the 
quite  as  savage  as  tl 
chases  :  but  this  so 
now  j)ushed  on  furtl 
cidtivation  and  civiii 
lowinjr.  New  Enj: 
better  contjuests  of 
brings  up  the  rear  ii 
violence,  was  pourin 
growth  of  her  activi 
bv  a  more  conirenial 
ding  course  upon  t 
sending  thither,  nol 
rers,  but 

A  mnltitndo  like  whirl 
Poured  never  from  I  jot 
Rhone  or  the  Diinaw.  ^ 
Came  like  a  di»lii2<*  '^V 
Beneath  (iihraliar  to  il 
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been,  in  addition  to  possessing  I 
ual  degree  the  personal  qualities 
•nee  attract  confidence  ;  for  we 
is  first  efforts  at  the  bar  drew 
;ntion,  and  that  the  end  of  his 
)f  practice  saw  him  in  the  enjoy- 
large  and  prosperous  business, 
ne,  then,  and  to  the  assiduous 
3h  it  demanded,  he  gave  himself 
next  six  years  of  his  life.  It 
t  at  once  accomplished  for  him 
iputation,  friends,  the  command 
income — all  that  hopes  the  most 
could  have  promised  him ;  and 
lad  all  this  outgone,  in  its  rapidi- 
'er  a  modest  mind  could  shape 
I  ambition,  that  he  seems  thus 
:o  have  had  any  thought,  any 
but  of  the  pursuit  in  which  he 
tunate.  For  what  we  call  pub- 
)articular,  that  is,  party  politics, 
t  the  smallest  inchnation.     He 

0  be  sure,  forbidden  to  himself 
citizen  can  well  do  it  in  a  repub- 
^ncem  in  public  affairs,  but  he 
»  and  desired  to  take,  little  per- 
6  in  them ;  none  with  a  view  to 
ivanceraent. 

then,  w^ith  more  of  surprise  than 
.hat,  in  the  year  1822,  he  sud- 
id  himself,  without  any  agency 

his  own,  nominated  for  a  seat  in 
yy  a  large  meeting  of  the  people 
storal  district.     The  distinction 

wav  such  as  could  not  well  be 

It  was  a  voluntary  token  of  the 
iteem  ;  and  it  then  no  more  im- 
itation after,  than  intrigue  before 
lad  not  then,  to  gain  a  place  in 
al  counsels,  to  stoop  low  just  in 
\  as  they  mjant  to  rise  high.  It 
previous  lives  that  canvassed  for 

base  compliances  to  the  lowest 

)b,  nor  the  calumniating  of  an 

In  short,  if  it  was   not  quite 

L  age  of  virtue  and  of  Washing- 

1  still  the  silver  century  of  our 
le  time  of  Monroe  ;  the  iron  era 
lism  had  not  yet  fallen  upon  us. 
rcely  existed  out  of  Virginia,  to 
owe  that  happy  and  wise  Jeffer- 
ention  banished  under  the  heal- 
btration  of  the  second  President 

In  the  contest,  friendly  and 
1  ensued,  o;'!  youn^  nominee  had 
iahJe  competitors ;  the  one  then 

MO.   JIJ.      NEW  BEBIR8,  20 


held  the  seat  in  Congress  for  that  districti 
the  other  has  since  been  the  Governor  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Vinton,  however,  bore  off 
the  election  from  both ;  and  for  fourteen 
years,  by  a  merited  confidence  from  the 
constituency,  continued  to  be  returned  with 
increasing  majorities,  which  at  last  rose  to 
between  three  and  four  thousand,  until,  in 
1836,  he  voluntarily  withdrew  from  public 
life,  firmly  determined  not  again  to  engage 
in  its  arduous  but  then  apparently  fruits 
less  struggles,  which  seemed  capable,  at 
the  sacrifice  of  private,  of  accomplishing 
so  little  public  happiness. 

During  this  long  interval,  he  took  a  part 
equally  useful  and  active  in  nearly  all  the 
great  questions  which,  following  each  other 
in  a  quick  succession  of  new  and  violent 
measures,  agitated  and  eorrupted  the  coun- 
try from  soon  after  1823,  when  Heroism 
first  began,  down  to  1837,  when  it  merged 
into  the  after-reign  of  its  sycophancy ;  Uiat 
dynasty  during  which  Gen.  Jackson  seemed 
almost  to  have  verified  the  threat  of  Charles 
XII.  to  Sweden,  and  to  have  sent  his  jack- 
boots to  govern  us. 

From  the  first,  that  power  of  labor,  and 
that  prompt  instinct  of  the  useful,  of  the 
substance  of  things,  which  had  so  quickly 
made  Mr.  Vinton  a  leading  lawyer,  ren- 
dered hun  an  efficient  representative.  He 
applied  to  each  question,  as  it  arose,  his 
strong  powers  of  investigation ;  and  as  he 
was  never  the  man  to  waste  his  time  or 
that  of  the  House  on  attempts  at  display 
or  efforts  to  shine,  the  plague  of  our  coun- 
cils, he  soon  mastered  the  main  business  of 
legislation,  contributed  to  perfecting  it 
where  the  young  member  can  best  serve 
as  he  learns,  in  committees,  and  early  be- 
gan to  make  himself  felt  in  the  oiigination 
of  substantive  measures  of  importance. 

The  first  of  these  was  in  the  year  IS2C., 
when  he  brought  forward  and  carried 
through  the  House  of  Representatives  a 
modification  of  the  Land  Laws  as  t^  what- 
ever, by  the  original  ordinance  of  20th 
May,  1785,  was  set  apart  in  order  to  found, 
in  all  the  future  States  to  be  formed  out  of 
the  national  domain,  a  great  system  of 
popular  instruction.  By  this  ordinance,* 
was  reserved  from  sale,  in  each  township, 
for  purposes  of  public  educatvovw,  o^*^  ^^<:.- 
tion  of  land,  (640  acxes  C)  ^^^^  '^'^>  ^"^^  ^^ 


♦  Sec  Laws  of  ihe\3.auAt»>VA.V  v^«^- 
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rective  which  Mr.  Vinton  brought  about 
began,  prudently,  with  an  experimental 
change  in  his  own  State ;  his  law  empow- 
ered the  legislature  of  Ohio  to  sell  tlic 
school-lands  within  her  borders,  and  to 
invest  the  proceeds  in  some  permanent 
productive  fund,  the  income  to  be  forever 
applied  to  the  support  of  schools,  within 
tlic  township  for  whose  use  the  land  was 
originally  resented.  Becoming  at  first  the 
law  of  Ohio  only,  the  benefits  of  this  bill 
have  been  extended  in  succession  to  the 
rest  of  the  new  States,  and  have  thus  res- 
cued this  great  humanizing  interest,  this 
great  patrimony  of  Knowledge,  from  the 
oilapidation  and  spoliation  which  have 
flung  away  so  large  a  part  of  the  general 
public  domain.  Few  of  our  legislators 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  achieve  a 
public  service  greater  than  this,  or  which 
will  more  be  felt  by  posterity  in  that 
which  will  forever  make  its  dearest  part — 
its  moral  and  intellectual  being.* 

Mr.  Vinton's  next  great  public  service 
consisted  in  not  an  enactment  brought 
about,  but  a  cunningly-devised  scheme  of 
legislation  foiled  and  defeated.  During 
the  latter  term  of  Mr.  Monroe's  Presiden- 
cy, it  will  be  remembered  that  the  restless 
genius  in  whose  head  so  much  mischief 
has  hatched  (Nullification,  Annexation, 
and  of  late  a  Southern  Convention)  pre- 
sided over  the  War  Office  ;  to  the  admin- 


sort  of  moral  insi 
rise,  before  very  k 
red  man's  Utopia, 
forth,*  in  a  some 
from  the  War  Offici 
1825.  It  displays 
abori^al  tribes  v 
Territories— col  lecti 
without  including 
Michigan  and  north 
which  they  occupy, 
of  about  77,000,0( 
general  condition  c 
though  already  enji 
forts  of  missionaries 
of  benevolent  societ 
cation  and  a  tinge  < 
never  become  incorp 
nor  form  an  indepe 
ment  for  themselves 
ally  swept  back  froi 
pressure  of  a  stroi 
which  the  denial  of 
permit  them  to  fuM 
habitation  being  thu 
progressive  improve 
grow  out  of  perma 
could  never  be  broi 
All  this  was,  as  we  I 
the  attention  of  Coi 
tion  of  $135,000  fc 
mended  was  asked, 
tics  and  such  other 
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the  sectional  aim,  was  care- 
t  of  view  ;  so  that  it  remained 
uring  the  remainder  of  that 
^n.  Congress  failed,  how- 
1  other  causes,  to  act  upon 

ig  administration  of  the  War 
under  Gov.  Barbour,   found 
LCtively  organized,  and  in  the 
ilent  and  sure  execution:  it 
fore,  to  have  regarded  it  as  a 
and  it  adoped  and  urged  the 
project  for  **  the  preservation 
3n  of  the  Indians, '  communi- 
3d  of  February,  1826,  to  the 
[Jockc,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
idian  Affairs,  in  answer  to  a 
at  effect.*     In  this  paper,  the 
IS  that  favored  this  great,  and 
.derstood  measure,  are  devel- 
lore  earnestly  and  seductively 
no  doubt  with  much  convic- 
part  of  Secretary  Barbour — a 
full  of  the  warmest  humanity 
jood  faith.     More  fully  to  ex- 
ails  of  the  plfin,  was,  however, 
ir-sighted  men  to  detect  the 
8,  for  the  brinmncr  about  of 
\  originally  devised.     Mr.  Vm- 
2netrated  them,  and  was  Jible 
efcat  them,  by  making  them 
others.     It  was,  it  seems,  la- 
under the  plea  of  the  impos- 
irr}'ing  out  this  great  work  of 
otherwise  than  by  uniting  the 
single  region,  that  region  was 
I  on  the  west  and  north  of  the 
Missouri  Compromise,!  so  as  to 
formation  of  any  further  froe 
at  direction ;  while  the  tribes  of 
ranslatcd  almost  entirely  north 
illel  of  nC  30',  should  leave 
States  an  upon  frontier,  across 
jxtend  themselves  indefinitely 
;  astute  plan  would,  one  may 
see,  if  executed,  have  secured 
h  that  permanent  political  as- 
i  late  attempted  afresh,  to  be 
by  the  same  subtle  contriver, 
iloodier  method,  at  the  expense 
unhappy  race,  the  Mexican. 
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%  foar  yean  he  fore  the  arowai  of 
cbeme  for  Mvoiding  it. 


Except  in  that  part  of  Michigan  (then  a 
territory)  which  lies  within  the  peninsula 
of  the  Lakes,  no  free  State  could  ever  have 
been  formed  in  the  West  on  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Thus  the  growth 
of  the  free  and  great  West  would  have 
been  annihilated,  its  weight  as  a  section  of 
the  Confederacy  destroyed,  and  the  entire 
adjustment  under  the  Missouri  Compromise 
reduced  for  them  to  nought. 

As  we  have  said,  active  and  sure  steps 
had   been  silently  taken  to  carry  to  its 
consummation,  unperceived,  this  gigantic 
project.     The  public,  suspecting  nothing, 
accustomed  to  look  without  interest  upon 
Indian  affairs,  and  averse  to  the  trouble 
of   understanding  them,  took  no  alarm. 
Even  in  Congress,  few  had  the  inclination 
or  the  time  to  labor  through  the  mass  oi 
War  Office  papers,  and  sift  out  from  them 
a    distinct  comprehension  of    what  was 
going  on  in  the  Indian  Department,  beyond 
the  ways  and  almost  the  care  of  civiliza- 
tion.    At  last  only  were  documents  drawn 
out  by  call  from  the  archives,  which  gave 
to  view  the  project  and  its  progress.     Mr. 
Vinton*s  attention  became  directed  thither, 
and  he  discovered  the  reach  of  the  scheme, 
as  well  as  its  bearing  upon  the  interests 
and  power  of  the  West.     He  determined, 
at  once,  to  apply  himself  to  its  defeai. 
The  Committee  of  Indian  Affairs  had,  for 
two  or  three  successive  sessions,  reported 
bills  for  carr}'ing  this  policy  into  effect ; 
but  those  bills  had,  through  the  press  of 
business,  either  never  reached,  or  not  been 
acted  on  by  the  House.     In  this  state  of 
things,  at  the  first  session  of   the  20tli 
Congress,  (in   the  year  1827-8,)  Mr.  Mc- 
Duffie — then  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
fif  Ways  and  Means — moved,  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Indian  Appropriation  Bill,  the 
appropriation  of  the  sum  of  60,000  dol- 
lars towards  removing  beyond  tlie  Missis- 
sippi the  Cherokees  and  such  other  Indians 
as  might  consent  to  migrate.     The  real 
object  of  tlie  measure  was  not  the  appro- 
priation itself,  but  something  more  impor- 
tant, to  commit  the  country  and  draw|  it 
into  this  policy. 

To  coimteract  and  expose  the  movement, 
Mr.  Vinton  offered  an  amendrci^iiX.  \»  ^^^ . 
McDuffie*s  proposilvoTi,  «A.\£u(^\tv^  \o  \^»  ^ 
following  conditiona:  TYksA.  tlo  \Ti^>a!a' 
Indians  Uving  nortii  oi  \a\A\A\^€>  ^^  ^^^ 
30  minutes  s\xa\l  Yxi  ai^ed  Va  wxafi 


south  of  that  line,  nor  any  living  south  of 
it  to  be  aided  in  removing  north  of  it. 

Upon  this  amendment  Mr.  Vinton  made 
a  speech,  in  which  he  examined  and  devel- 
oped the  nhole  plan,  its  eETecls  upon  the 
Western  States,  and  its  relation  to  the 
balance  of  political  power,  as  between  the 
slaveiiolding  and  non-slaveholding  States. 
His  discourse,"  full  of  weight  ana  sense, 
but  marked  with  the  firmness  and  mode- 
ration which  have  always  distinguished 
him,  told  at  once  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion ;  and  although  his  amendment  was 
voted  down,  yet  the  debate  and  the  subse- 
quent opposition  which  it  formed  to  the 
scheme  of  transferring  the  Southern  In- 
dians north,  under  such  territorial  guaran- 
ties, ultimately  compelled  the  abandonment 
of  the  plan ;  and,  ever  after,  the  abori- 
gines, of  whatever  latitude,  when  removed 
west,  have  been  carried  forward  (as  Mr. 
V.  proposed)  upon  the  parallels  to  which 
they  belonged.  Tohim,  then,  the  West  owes 
the  subsequent  admission  into  the  Union 
of  both  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  and  will  owe 
that  of  the  two  or  three  more  free  States 
that  must,  at  no  distant  day,  spring  up 
north  and  west  of  them.  In  hie  enotts 
for  these  purposes,  Mr.  T,  was  zealously 
secoiidr.1  by  Mr.  John  Woods,  then  \i 
member  of  the  House  from  Oliio,  iind  noir 
its  State  Auditor. 

In  1833,  when  that  session's  celehnited 
Tariff  biU— made  so  by  the  Nullification 
movement  out  of  which  it  grew — was 
under  discussion  Mr  \  mton  took  a  promi 
nent  part  m  Ihnt  debate  In  his  chii  f 
apuch  on  the  question  f  hn  cimin  d  hjvr 

of  the  South  that  the  (   n  , 

of  the  country  imposed  \u 
more  than  its  dui,  -ih  in     I   i 
tixntion      Hl   nl        'i      i 
diSLOurse    thr  s  '/ 
t^Hion   the  Bab^ 

threitencd  b\  ili    ^u'  li       i    n  i  ' 

\ersir\  was  huLii^jinMi  Mi-Dulln.— fur 
merlj  a  sptinl  coattmner  of  all  these  ultrn 
sovereign  SlJite  Rights  J  which    pds'smf,  to 


•  Sef  ii  reponsd  ai    larue,  in  fialen  &  Scalon's 
StKUUr  <,/  lUbaliM,  Vol   1 V..  purl  II.,  p.  lofiS. 
IHcpriTifd  in  Ihe   Rciitin-  as  above,  Vol.  IX., 

""t  ll.'^'>.iil  i',ut,\\4vtd,B\li™i.\«i\,1n4eT(i«wa,T,». 
,      ,1  i;on3DMaUoii— OMaO.W.Wi'aiA 


the  opposite  extreme,  he  noq 
supreme  against  the  feder&l  I 
this  mutable  statesman,  thJt 
paradoxes,  the  economist  o( 
bale  theory,"  the  mo&t  viol 
enemies  of  Annexation,  and 
fiercely  ite  friend — an  oratoi 
ment,  but  most  vehement  at 
argued  for  all  that  he  had  a 
— there  could  not  well  be  on 
contrast  of  argument  or  of 
ter  than  Mr.  vmton  ;  a  mu 
conceits,  or  sophims,  or  vai 
lences ;  the  friend  of  emina 


slave  of  nobody's  solecisms,] 
of  no  one's  errors  ;  as  cala 
was  heady,  as  logical  aa  I4 
thetic,  as  sagacious  as  the  1 
as  practical  as  the  other  wild 
The  one  was  a  man  to  0 
legislative  discussion  and  tur 
be  dehberation  into  fury ;  tb 
collected,  candid,  concdiatOT] 
master  of  his  own  reason,  u 
moved  except  by  that  of  otli 

During  the  same  eeswuL 
made  le^ing  speeches  on  ( 
two  on  the  cotton  duties  pro| 
Taiitf  IjUl  iilr^ady  m.-nlicu'd, 
the  Indian  Appropri^iiion  bill 

Upon  one  great  branch  0 
the  care  and  disposal  of  the 
Mr,  Vinton  has  long  made  h 
looked  10  as  the  leader  in  ll 
Representain  ea  we  might  sa 
Congress  of  the  party  who  b 
nr  thi'ir  nght  idministraUOl 
'  ^  I  During  all  the 
haie  thus  farprucei 
li  r  thi-  accession  of 

I     ntw  by  demagog 

I       iliUon  of  the  two, 

in  influence  of  the 

III      'i   uhich  was  largely 

b  ih    pLLulaturs  and  demagtq 

cjrporite  into  the   Public  L 

suili  ch  mges  as  would,  wilho 

pensating  increase  of  our  pop 

ruined  that  branch  of  thenitk: 

and  broken  up  entire  the  grei 

of  which  that  svstem  is  fJiB 
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bject,  important  as  it  is,  has  engaged  the 
;ention  of  few  of  our  public  men.  It  is 
inviting  to  the  ardent  politician,  because 
is  so  complex  and  wide ;  to  the  ambitious 
m,  because  the  public  has  always  been 
pine  about  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
res  much  scope  to  the  seekers  of  a  bad 
pularity,  to  men  who  are,  or  legislate 
*,  land  speculators ;  so  that  he  who  en- 
's into  it  merely  from  the  love  of  duty  is 
n  to  encounter  much  labor,  not  a  little 
preach,  and  to  accept  these  for  almost 
\  sole  reward.  Mr.  Vinton  deliberately 
opted  this  latter  part,  and  made  himself 
Later  of  all  that  could  enable  him  sue- 
wfully  to  play  it — the  history  of  the 
blic  domain,  and  of  the  policy  which 
s  governed  its  disposal ;  its  management 
a  great  branch  of  the  national  revenue ; 
relation  to  other  high  questions — the 
igress  of  our  population,  the  enlargc- 
nt  of  internal  commerce,  and  the  con- 
ation of  all  these  subjects  with  the  social 
relopment  of  that  vast  central  re^on, 
itined  probably  in  the  end  to  control  the 
tunes  of  this  Republic.  It  is  not  going 
I  far  to  say  that,  but  for  his  able  and 
Qant  resistance  of  everv  new  scheme  for 
r  purpose — but  especially  of  that  which 
Ifl  itself  "  graduation  and  reduction" — 
TB  would  have  been  passed,  near  twenty 
•rs  ago,  which  would  long  since  have  re- 
ted  in  the  extinction  of  that  source  ofpub- 
ncome,  have  flung  open  the  whole  of  these 
.e  territories  as  the  scene  of  a  general 
amble  for  plunder  ;  have  corrupted  still 
ne  our  Government ;  and  have  brought 
ait  the  almost  equal  (;vil  of  wild,  and  wide, 
long-continued  lund-spcculatious,  nl- 
fct  the  greatest  curse  that  can  visit  a  coun- 
All  this  would  have  been  the  more 
Morablo,  as  Mr.  Vinton  has  repeatedly 
Brn  that  no  innovation,  no  inroad  upon 
wise  old  policy  of  our  original  land 
^m,  has  ever  hastened  the  population 
'lie  new  territories,  or  benefited  our 
poor  ;  but  only  enriched  the  specula- 
^r  served  to  support  tlie  demagogue, 
h^ffording  a  subject  for  rabble-delusion. 
be  countr)%  we  know,  but  little  con- 
the  wisdom  of  this  good  old  land 
,  or  the  value  of  the  public  property 
-1  it  protects.  Intrinsically,  that  prop- 
is  worth,  by  the  best  computation, 
"Ehousand  millions  of  dollar^) ;  iiml  in 
estimate  we  do  not  include  our  new  j 


acquisitions,  the  plundered  provinces  of 
Mexico,  which,  we  suspect,  would  be  an 
exceedingly  bad  bargain,  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  a  boundary  commission,  to  run  its 
limitarv  lines.  Of  that  we'll  sav  no  more, 
however:  but  only  bid  our  readers,  like 
him  passing  a  nameless  group  of  the 
damned  in  iJante,  look,  and  pass  on.  The 
great  leading  features  of  this  old  policy  are 
the  gift  of  the  wise  men  of  our  Revolution ; 
it  is  one  of  their  ablest  works,  and  older 
than  the  Constituiion  itself.  It  was  de- 
signed to  accompUsh  two  great  ends,  both 
which  it  had  admirably  effected :  first,  to 
provide  for  the  impoverished  federation  a 
steady  source  of  income ;  and  second,  to 
promote  a  rapid  but  healthy  expansion  of 
our  population.  The  past  history  and 
present  condition  of  the  Western  States 
show  how  well  it  has  perfoiTned  the  latter 
function;  while  the  great  amount  of  in- 
come which,  in  spite  of  all  recent  mal-ad- 
ministration,  it  hsis  yielded,  fully  vindicates 
the  accomplishment  of  the  former. 

If  Mr.  Vinton's  labors  were  thus  so  much 
more  usefully  than  ambitiously  bestowed 
where  the  public  service  most  needed  an 
able  man's  help,  we  may  be  feure  that  he 
devoted  himself  much  to  that  obscurer 
work  of  legislation  which  silently  shapes  it 
in  the  committee-room,  and  embodies,  out 
of  details,  conclusions.  Accordingly,  his 
diligence,  conscientiousness,  power  of  sys- 
tematizing, have  ever  made  him  highly 
eflicient,  as  he  was  active,  in  all  that  im- 
portant part  of  the  Congressional  duties. 
It  was  his  known  excellence  in  this  line 
which  Jissigned  to  him  the  difficult  post 
which  he  holds  in  the  prt'seut  House  of 
Representatives,  that  of  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 

In  1S37,  as  we  have  already  seen,  he 
withdrew  from  Congress,  with  the  purpose 
of  never  again  taking  any  active  part  in 
public  affairs.     For  six  years,  with  perfect 
contentment,  he  gave  himself  to  the  hap- 
piness which  private  life  must  ever  yield 
to  a  temper  so  amiable  and   modest.     In 
1843,   he   was   again   drawn    reluctantly 
back  into  the  public  counsels.     The  rival 
pretensions  of  several  highly  resj)ectable 
candidates  in  his  district  seemed  to  admit 
no  concord  but  in  the  compromise  w^<5^ 
one  to  whom  aUvf ere  \«\V\\\v^\.o'^N'^'\Jvsv^^\ 
and  Mr.  V'mtou  \yas,  a^.vwvsX  \\v?>  Vxv^i^^ 
wishes,  nominated  by  «J%N\a§,  ^ow^^^'^'^' 
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ToSie^ 


of  Uw  ■  nmtilmm  j .     He  w  daeted ; 

»  atnng  MOM  of  dalj,  dowa  b>  iIk  pn 
tine ;  ^Mit  oB»  Bon.  In  bw.  to 
gnMngratof  all  tkat  know  1«  ~  ~ 


ad  ikall  m>C  tbenfare,  u  if  oar  mjaa 
law  Bathkw  cf  ercnta  afanoct  j«stetd^^ 
rani*  Mr.  Vnoa'a  part  a  Um  oocnmacct 
w«  In  KiwB  to  Oongraa  ■  16W.  ^ 
hw  ban.  bovevcr,  aetm  i 
■aeli  M  Ike  aUitMa  of  the  nan. 
Mans  to  b  ihliei,  Hkd  the  CongnaMMial 
Mhreaeabrkm  wfaieh  Aae  hcferm- 
ud,  w«n  aan  to  make  k.  We  ni^ 
neitln  hit  vnioaa  aSarti  in  iha  Hoaae. 
•i^  for  nMaea,  Int  ^leecfa  «■  Ifae  2d  of 
Falh.  1844,  agMMt  the  Mnnge  C«agre»- 
•onal  iwliil  Hifiil  tit  its  own  Act,  ia  ad-> 
flAlfalg  la  ila  Hall  membcn  feniTDed  b^ 
■cnenl  lidul.  bM  ek«tkiD  frooi  eepante 
olrieU.  (»M  Appeadii  to  the  Ctmgn*- 
liMM/ Cle^  for  lluU  MUMB.  p.  312  ;)  or 
Ihat  «B  tin  adiiiinina  o<  Iowa  aad  Flotida 
mto  lh«  DiuoD,  in  wUeli,  aaMog  other 
topics,  hp  dt*<Mi-»eii  th^  rjupstign  of  ihp  ci- 
hesive  pfjicer  'A  our  cwif'-derapT,  and  e-v- 
peciallv  the  frti-M.  cential  influeree  of  ilie 
Wesu-fn  Stales  towards  that  end,  (11th  of 
Jiilr.  1845 ;)  'iT  the  series  of  his  speech-^s 
on  the  fteteral  bills  for  breaking  dowD  th« 
system  of  the  public  dommn,  (bills  usually 


vicea  sf  Ifca  daj,  a  vaot  atf  bi 
ptoUtT  aa  to  pnlf  atijeel^  a 

test  far  ■otntaay  powar; 
wbatBarba  odlHa  wiM  aK 
olicttf  M  emy  paWe  mbl 
nam  bent  a  pen  of  jMiiigji 
haafemd  bat  few  wliaailaaal 
ap  lo  ilie  aiBMwa  aC  arhMi-4 
■taHMnna'a  ealogy.  Aad.  aa 
c^lktit  man.  nhoee  withdrawal 
lie  life  b  annoiinceri.  fi^rhaps, 
tre  have  said, 

~  We  came  to  banr  Cztar,  aai  u> 


TO    SLEEP. 

KisD  Bombrous  power,    Oblirion's  gentler  child, 

Sole  nurae  of  life,  comfort  of  grieied  care  ; 
"With  downy  plume  ihat  fannesl,  slow  and  mild. 

The  nodding  diimf.'  thai  wavers  in  her  chair  ; 
Forever  brooding  in  that  dusky  bar 

Which  is  our  night,  thou  haunte^t  earth  aud  sea  : 
And  the  lone  marinc-r,  Al^eriug  by  his  star, 

Nuds  at  the  hflm,  and  dreads  thee,  loviiig  ibee; 
\ow  eager  industry,  defraudbig  night, 

Dreams  at  his  task,  lapses  and  wakes  again  ; 
Reraemb-.'red,  by  your  power,  of  nature's  ngbt, 

Kttii  Www,  4pvk^  nw.QTa^^se  of  grief  and  pain  I 
\V\wre,  ^Me  ^iiw  iiii*.-;  N,\wa^,'i\w  ■c£»!iB)M,^n4i^ 
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[z  Mendelssohn  Bartholdt,  whose 
death  is  still  a  matter  of  regret,  not 
>  those  who  enjoyed  the  peculiar 
less  of  his  personsd  friendship,  but 
who  love  the  art  of  music,  is  re- 
ly in  Europe,  as  one  of  the  great  uni- 
ffeniuses  of  our  time.  Although 
lew  of  his  compositions  are  known 
t  may  still  be  presumed  that  a  re- 
f  the  labors  of  such  a  man  will  be 
neither  uninteresting  nor  uninstruc- 

'as  perhaps  not  in  his  lifetime,  not 
ow,  that  we  can  review  the  whole 
works  collectively,  regarding  them 
as  one  chain  of  ideas  that  develops 
ogress  and  the  entirety  of  his  ge- 
lian  as  so  many  separate  composi- 
^at  the  world  is  capable  of  assign- 
Mendelsshon  his  true  rank  as  a  mu- 
but,  now  that  we  have  before  us  a 
3te  panorama  of  his  mind  in  the 
of  its  productions,  we  feel  justified 
impression  so  long  entertained,  that 
ide  is  with  the  highest,  and  that  we 
own  in  him  the  true  associate  of 
Handfl,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Bee- 
I.  His  claims  to  this  eminence  lie 
purely  classical  character  of  all  his 
f,  by  which  is  to  be  understood  not 
'  cold  correctness,  but  irresistible 
'  in  the  highest  style  of  musical  ex- 
»n ;  and  in  the  striking  originality 
)  obviously  manifests  itself  in  all  liis 
as  to  give  them  an  individuality 
,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  is  not 
found  in  the  music  of  any  of  the 
5omposers  with  whose  names  his  is 
ilassed,  and  which,  devoid  of  man- 
,  can  hardly  be  attributed  to  the 
led  works  of  any  other  musician. 
I  assertion  is  so  strong,  and  includes 
jh,  thiit  it  may  require  some  expla- 
to  justify  it ;  and,  as  this  indixidu- 
mns  a  most  important  characteristic 
idelssohn's  gemus,  it  may  not  be  su- 
OUB  to  enter  somewhat  at  length  into 
nusion.  Let  h  then  be  &rst  under- 
whai  is  here  meant  by  oiiginality  in 


music.  A  composer  is  by  no  means  to  be 
charged  with  a  want  of  originality  who 
may  have  written  a  phrase  that  is  more  or 
less  hke,  or  even  identical  with,  some 
phrase  that  has  been  written  by  another. 
Of  such  accidental  coincidences  examples 
are  innumerable  in  the  works  of  the  most 
esteemed  masters  ;  for  instance,  one  of  the 
forty-eight  Preludes  and  Fugues  of  Bach» 
the  chorus  "  And  with  his  stripes"  in  the 
Mmnah  of  Handel,  the  second  movement 
of  the  Requiem  of  Mozart^  and  the  Adagio 
in  the  Overture  to  Fau9i  of  Spohr,  are  all 
constructed  on  the  same  subject ;  the  cho- 
rus "  Happy  we"  in  Handel's  Aci*  and  Ga- 
latea is  a  popular  Welsh  national  air ;  the 
Page's  song,  "  Voi  che  sapete,"  in  Mozart's 
Figaro,  is  unmistakably  like  the  Sicilian 
hymn  "  Adeste  fideles ;  the  trio  ''  Zitti, 
zitU,"  in  Rossini's  Barbiere,  is  note  for  note 
the  same  with  the  air  "  With  joy  th'  im- 
patient husbandman"  in  7%6  Seasons  of 
llaydn;  and  the  introductory  chorus, 
"  Light  as  fairy  foot,"  from  Weber's  Obe- 
ron,  opens  with  the  same  melody,  and  the 
same,  somewhat  remarkable,  harmony, 
with  a  principiil  passage  in  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of  Bee- 
thoven :  but  for  all  this  we  surely  condemn 
not  Handel,  Mozart,  Weber,  Spohr,  Ros- 
sini, as  plagiarists  and  imitators. 

Style  may  be  said  to  consist  rather  in 
general  characteristics  than  in  particular 
ideas ;  in  a  composer's  habits  of  thought, 
and  the  forms  of  construction  and  elabora- 
tion in  which  such  thought  is  developed, 
than  in  any  peculiar,  perhaps  exceptional, 
passage.  It  is  the  unlikeuess  of  the  style 
of  an  author  to  any  archetype  that  consti- 
tutes his  originality,  and  not  the  resem- 
blance of  any  one  or  more  of  his  phrases, 
however  originally  treated,  to  some  phrase 
previously  known,  that  constitutes  his  want 
of  it.  There  may  not  exist  a  parallel  pas- 
sage in  the  works  of  two  autliors,  and  yet 
what  is  seen  to  constitute  \.Vift  ^\.^Vi  v^1"W0ol 
may  be  so  simWar  as  Vo  ^<a^vvN^VvKvN«\vSi 
wrote  second  oi  a  c\*aMXi  Xxi  ofv^wt^>^-l »  ^ 
least  to  suc\i  origiivaWl^'  aa  v«"^  ^asM^s^bk 


^ittiiui»t  v;i    luuMCifci    v«uiA.a,    iiic    y/itnAJUKj, 

and  in  his  Messiah  and  Israel  in  Egypt, 
produced  in  it  a  degree  of  sublimity  that 
can  never  be  exceeded,  if  indeed  ever  ap- 
proached in  this  form  of  composition,  and 
in  the  matter  with  which  that  form  is  filled 
up,  he  but  extended  and  surpassed  what 
was  prevalent  before  and  about  him. 
In  Haydn,  again,  we  find  the  phrase- 
ology of  his  age;  his  first  violin  quar- 
tets are  nothing  more  than  so  many 
series  of  minuets  and  other  dance  tunes, 
less  prctensive,  indeed,  than  the  suites  de 
pieces,  sonatas,  and  other  iostrumcntal 
compositions  that  preceded  them :  by  de- 
grees he  modified  his  form,  until  in  his 
later  quartets  and  symphonies  he  pro- 
duced what  the  adoption  of  all  his  great 
successors  and  the  opinion  of  all  the  world 
prove  to  be  the  perfect  model  of  instru- 
mental composition,  which,  as  there  will 
always  be  the  example,  not  only  of  his 
own  orchestral  and  chamber  works,  but 
also  of  those  no  less  imperishable  of  Mo- 
zart, Beethoven,  Spohr,  and  Mendels- 
sohn, cannot  but  remain,  like  the  division 
into  five  acts,  and  the  other  accepted  rules 
of  construction  in  dramatic  poetry,  the  ap- 
proved form  and  classical  model  of  instru- 
mental music.  Mozart,  with  all  his  excel- 
ling beauty,  walked  but  in  the  footsteps  of 
Haydn;  he  may  indeed  be  said  to  nave 
overtaken  his  illustrious  friend,  who  was 
hnih   h\^    nrofl(^ro«;s()r    nnd    his    f(>llf»W(»r  : 


cciiecr  uiuy  uv-  uii2>uiK.t'ii 

this  great  original,  and 
garded  as  peculiar  in  th 
development  of  a  porti 
this  master,  which  was 
exercised  ;  so  that  whei 
of  it  in  his  own  works,  ! 
movement  of  his  great 
in  C  minor,  we  are  force 
the  expression  Bee  the 
critics  designate  the  sei 
riods  of  the  expansion  < 
nius,  there  is  a  strikin 
from  this  style  of  his  pi 
his  early  self,  which,  wc 
ject  an  analysis  of  this 
would  afford  matter  for 
as  it  is,  however,  it  wil! 
the  purpose  to  advance 
means  a  single  opinion, 
ity  which  pervades  his 
ther  the  result  of  a  will 
unlike  others,  wliich,  y 
mind,  could  but  have 
fjiilure,  than  the  involu 
of  an  orii;inal  invention, 
all  individual  in  their  gi 
unlike  the  others,  as  sep 
world  in  their  surpassir 
each  like  all  in  their  pfi 
forms,  both  being  gradi 
the  progress  of  the  a 
fashion  of  their  respect ii 
('nl;ir«nn'r  si»  murh  iii^«>n 
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liaustible  resources  of  chromatic  harmony, 
and  as  the  first  to  apply  musical  sounds  to 
the  poetical  expresision  of  words,  and  to 
the  delineation  of  the  wildest  of  the  pas- 
sions, is  to  be  considered  as  the  most  truly 
original  composer  the  world  has  known. 
It  must  be  granted,  indeed,  that  his  spec- 
ulations, as  they  must  be  esteemed,  in  the 
prenously   unattempted   combinations  of 
chromatic  harmony,  are  occasionally  fail- 
ures, producing  effects  equally  harsh,  un- 
satisfactory, and  inexplicable ;  and  that  his 
expression  sometimes  degenerates  into  lu- 
dicrous word-painting:  but  with  all  the 
experience  that  has  intervened,  the  same 
;    things  are  to  be  remarked  in  the  most  ap- 
proved writers  that  have  succeeded  him ; 
^     and  that  his  genius  was  not  always  at  its 
-^    happiest  power,  detracts  not  from  the  in- 
"     finite  honor  that  is  due  to  him  for  the  many 
^.    exquisite  beauties  he  has  left  us,  and  for 
**   the  incalculable  services  he  rendered  to  the 
"='    art  by  the  new  direction  he  gave  to  its 
^^    cultivation.     Let  us  lastly  instance  Weber, 
"*'   whose  peculiarity  of  phraseology,  singular 
"*'  application  of  certain  harmonics,  and  novel 
=^    conduct  of  his  dramatic  pieces,  decidedly 
'■'  constitute  a  stvle — one  that  cannot  be  imi- 
tated,  (since  all   who  have  attempted  its 
'  adoption  have  fallen  into  the  most  vapid 
~"  musical  bathos,)  and  one  that  was  in  no  re- 
—^  spect   anticipated.     Most  fascinating  has 

—  proved  this  Weberish  style,  no  less  to  the 
^-  public  than  to  the  host  of  composers  who 
~  ■  have  failed  in  the  attempt  to  write  in  it ; 
^  but,  in  spite  of  its  irresistible  charms,  an 

'  investigation  of  all  its  peculiarities  could 
=^  lead  onlv  to  the  conclusion,  that  however 
m:'  teeming  with  originality,  it  is  greatly  want- 
s' ing  in  what  may  purely  be  termed  clas- 
— ^-  licality. 
ELi      This  long  digression  is  important  to  the 

—  subject,  insomuch  as  it  goes  to  explain  the 
^  application  of  a  term  which  is  meant  to 

.  convey  the  chief  idea  of  Mendelssohn's  ex- 
E--«  cellence,  and  as  it  may  serve  to  illustrate 
—  the  position  that  this  composer  takes  in 
vim' relation  to  those  who  have  preceded  him. 
^-.It  will  be  now  to  demonstrate,  so  far  as 
aggfthe  want  of  musical  examples  leaves  it 
^possible  to  do  so,  what  are  the  peculiar 
^gibums  to  originality  that  Mendelssohn's 
^■insic  possesses.  First,  then,  his  phrase- 
^^ology  is  quite  his  own,  but,  while  it  is  made 
^■p  of  such  particular pro^ress/o/is  as  make 
^^  MlwBfs  recognizable  as  his,  it  has  the 


general  clearness,  fluency  and  force  that 
associate  it  with  all  our  ideas  of  what  is 
beautiful.  This  phraseology  is  rendered 
the  more  powerful  and  striking  by  the 
support  of  harmonies  which,  though  not 
unusual  in  themselves,  are  peculiar  in  their 
rhythmical  distribution  and  sometimes  in 
tlieir  progression  and  resolution.  It  is  a 
favorite  practice  of  Mendelssohn  sometimes 
to  continue  one  note  through  a  long  suc- 
cession of  chords — sometimes  to  continue 
one  chord  through  a  long  succession  of 
what  can  only  be  described  as  passing 
notes,  but  which  are  of  such  importance 
as  entirely  to  influence  the  eflect  of  the 
harmony :  to  select  at  random  two  striking 
examples,  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
opening  of  the  ottet  for  string  instruments, 
and  to  a  passage  in  the  chorus  "  Ye 
Spotted  Snakes,"  in  the  Midsummer  Night^s 
Drecun, 

A  more  general  remark  upon  his  har- 
monies will  be  perhaps  more  to  the  pur- 
pose, which  is,  that  he  produces  a  pe- 
culiarly novel  effect  by  the  frequent  in- 
troduction of  the  combinations,  or,  more 
particularly,  the  progressions  of  Bach  and 
his  era,  as  the  basis  and  accompaniment  of 
his  own  original  phraseology,  or  of  less  in- 
dividual modern  passages ;  and  it  is  not 
only  that  he  employs  these  ancient  pro- 
gressions, but,  entering  into  the  spirit  of 
them,  he  extends  its  exercise  beyond  even 
what  Bach  himself  with  all  his  infinitv  of 
contrivance  ever  practised. 

More  striking  in  itself,  and  far  more  im- 
portant to  the  art,  is  his  resolution  of  cer- 
tain chromatic  discords  upon  a  principle 
occasionally  hinted  at  in  the  middle  and 
later  works  of  Beethoven,  but  never  car- 
ried to  such  an  extent  as  it  is  by  Mendels- 
sohn in  his  earlier  works ;  such  for  instance 
as  the  chord  of  the  minor  ninth  on  the 
tonic  to  the  chord  of  the  seventh  on  the 
dominant,  with  the  progressions  of  the 
intervals  of  the  seventh  and  ninth  of  the 
first  chord  to  the  third  and  fifth  of  the 
second,  and  many  others  which  it  would  be 
here  tedious  to  describe.  Tliere  is  the  more 
merit  in  these  innovations— discoveries  they 
would  Ikj  better  named — on  account  of  their 
being  in  direct  violation  of  all  pre-existing 
rules  of  harmony  ;  and  thi»Y  ^n*v\^^  "^^ 
greatness  oChis  geiAw*  «a  «t  ^^Q«»cy^«t  xvn 
less  than  aa  a  musVdatv,  "Nj^  Osvqns\xv^^^ 
capable  of  peuclTa^vcvg  >i>M«pa^  ^^  ^ 


scurity  and  prejudtoe  of  the  schools  to  the 
truth  of  nature,  and  by  his  most  Buccess- 
ful  practice  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  the- 
ory which  in  intelligence,  m  usefulrefis,  in 
comprehension,  and  in  what  constitutes  truu 
pjiikisophy,  surpasses  all  that  had  ever 
bot'oru  been  advanced  in  musical  and  (so 
fitr  US  connected  with  music)  acoustical 
science — a  theory  which  translates  the 
province  of  iqumc  from  art  to  nature,  and 
so  dignifies  its  investigation  in  the  scale  of 
liuniiin  study  and  research  from  the  learn' 
in;j  by  rote  of  the  arbitrary  trammels  of 
b)'^rone  times  and  obsolete  schools,  to  the 
CNniiiination  and  comprehension  of  a  sub- 
ject the  principles  of  which  are  as  deeply 
rijotcd  as  those  of  perspective  or  of  light 

Mendelssohn  is  again  remarkable  for 
great  originaUty  of  construction  ;  and  this, 
ivhile  he  preaervea  the  general  outline,  or 
certainly  its  chief  features,  to  which  m 
wliut  has  been  said  of  Haydn  and  his  in- 
tiuuncc  on  the  art  allusion  has  already 
been  made,  manifesle  itself  in  the  novelty 
of  detail  with  which  this  classical  owtiine 
is  fillud  up.  The  Intermexso  or  Scherffo 
of  MeodelsM^  ia  R  fonn  and  style  of 
n    V  eraent  entirely  hw  own      To  illustrate 


aJ 


tie 


with 


a  gradual  mod  fie  t  on  f  the 
st>l  of  thers  nc  find  an  example  of  this 
nu  1  concept  on  in  b  a  ^  ery  first  published 
w  k  tj  (,  iet  of  Pianoforte  Quartets 
dedicated  to  Ooetbe,  that  were  composed 
and  printed  at  a  verj-  early  age  while  he 
was  yet  in  his  pupilage  to  Zelter,  whose 
correspondence  respecting  him  with  Goethe 
contains  such  highly  interesting  particu- 
lars of  the  development  of  his  extraordinary 
mind.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
Mendelssohn's  music  will  recognize  the 
originality  alluded  to  in  the  Scherbo  of  the 
Olletto  for  string  instruments,  which, 
when  he  produced  his  symphony  in  C 
minor  for  the  first  time  in  London,  he  ar- 
ranged for  the  orchestra,  and  introduced 
in  the  place  of  the  original  minuet  and 
trio :  the  first  of  bis  instrumental  move- 
ments in  his  dramatic  music  for  A  Mid- 
siimmer  Nitjht'»  Dream ;  in  the  third 
movement  of  hia  symp\nra'j  ia  A  minor, 
and  ill  the  Scherzos  of  Vita  \iia'pvMi<ilw(\.r  ^ 
trios  ;  of  aW  wKicliit '«ou\i\ift  SCiSRtiAi.,\l 
not  imposabl*,  to  pd\a\,  qmX  VV'i'Via-j^v 


eat  example.  The  c«asd«aa  eidLeineiilt 
not  only  of  eonliuually  Bpiing:iiig  bouUiM 
that  each  Hashes  upon  ibe  hearer  beftnt 
his  attention  is  released  from  that  wUcfe 
precedes,  but  also  in  the  bibinsid  (■■irf 
of  th«  music  itself  that  chamcterii 


usans  mft 


movements,  produces  an  effect  mora  im' 


I  pared  with  it 
of  the  art,  and  more  completely 
one  out  of  oneself,  oat  of  the  <M 
around,  out  of  the  cares,  the  thongltt^' 
very  passions  of  the  iDwanl  heut, 
tifyiug  one's  whole  conaciousiMss 
the  feeling  it  engenders, 
that  only  a  work  of  highest 
affect  the  human  sympathies — man  ( 
pletely  and  uiiaitinioa»ly  unites  an  s«£ 
with  the  author  than  perhaps  aay 
course  of  thought,  or  habit  of  th«l 
how  variously  developed  soever,  thai 
ever  found  expression  in  musical  eamy^ 

Another  brilliant  originality  of  M»Mi 
sohn  b  the  purely   poetical  ovenurt.  flt 
intention  of  which   is  to  acbierc  ma 
musical  than  a  dramatic  effect,  and  V>< 
vey  u  impresuon  more    i  iiiiijiiidhM 
than  the  critic  canj-ec«tvc  from  the  mM 

alone,  without  l!).      . 

author  in  bis    meaning   as  to  incLinc  lii|l 
mind  to  the  suggestive ness  which  cmi* 
tutcs    the    chief    feature    of    the    mat 
Something  to  the  same  purpose  h«d  f^l^ 
viously  been  accomplished  in  ifasi  t*!^ 
vellous  masterpiece,  the  Pastoral  Sympi*'!^ 
ny  of  Ueethoren,  at  least  in  so  far  sa  [U|*i 
purpose  is  to  convey  the  musical  MfW, 
sion,  without  words,  of  the  influem     '^' 
the  mind  of    actual  things,   and 
characters  ;   but  in  the  manner  of  e 
that  object,  and  in  their  method  rf 
pealing  to  the  sympathy  of  their  bca 
the  overtures  to  A    Midtumnirr  JP" 
/Jream,  the  /«JMq/'i''in^a/,and  the  S 
Melasine,  may  be   said    to    stand 

Mendelssohn  again  exhibits  i 
style  in   his  oratorios,  which  b  I 
in  the  generally  more  dramatic  ( 
they  possess  than  the  preiious  w« 
that  class,  in  the  effect  of  contrail  U 
other  pieces,  and  solemn  repoee  in  d 
i.,'»!tich  be  produces  by  theinn' 
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tional,  and  one  may  almost  say,  the,  in 
these  days,  pedantic  parade  of  fugue- 
writing,  which,  by  long  acceptance,  had 
begun  to  be  recognized  as  an  essential  and 
unexceptional  part  of  the  constitution  of 
an  oratorio ;  retaining  all  of  contrapuntal 
elaboration  and  ingenious  and  effective 
imitation  that  were  necessary  to  show  the 
earnestness  of  intention  by  giving  solidity 
of  character  to  the  work,  to  produce  the 
massive  and  imposing  effect  that  the  sub- 
ject required,  and  to  give  that  important 
musical  interest  to  the  composition  which 
was  to  rank  it  with  the  grandest  things  of 
its  class,  rejecting  all  the  mere  forms  of 
'  school-learning  that  fetter  the  genius  of  a 
*^  composer  and  encumber  the  effect  of  his 
^'  work. 

c-^'  In  lighter  music  Mendelssohn  has  ori- 
^^'  ginated  a  great  source  of  delight,  to  all 
^^  who  have  true  musical  feeling,  in  his  Songs 
■"^  without  Words,  for  tlie  pianoforte,  which 
^  as  elegant,  nay  more,  often  highly  impas- 
sioned and  always  exquisitely  melodious 
^  trifles,  have  nothing  to  exceed,  and  scarce- 
.  ly  to  parallel  them;  their  form  is  quite 
^  tlieir  own,  and  their  matter  wholly  their 
'^'  author's. 

■^        To  the  Concerto  Mendelssohn  has  given 
entirely  original  character ;  in  the  first 
ce  by  the  omission  of  the  first  Tutti, 
hich,  albeit  in  a  great  number  of  instan- 
of  the  previous  Concertos  of  some  of 
e  best  writers  for  their  various  instru- 
ts,  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
imposition,  and  always  the  most  impor- 
ts as  contmning  the  proposition  or  an- 
uncemcnt  of  tlie  subjects  of  which  the 
maindcr  of  the  movement  was  constitu- 
^,  was  still  always  felt  to  be  a  somewhat 
omalous  delay  of  the  commencement  of 
e  Solo,  in  which,  and  in  the  performer, 
_  t  rest  the  chief  attention  and  interest 

rthe  audience ;  and  in  the  next  place  by 
^  joining  together  of  the  three  move- 
Esnts,  reserving  the  only  complete  and 
E^isfoctory  termination  of  the  work  until 
^3  entire  conclusion.     This  second  fea- 
fe  of    Mendelssohn's  Concertos,  which 
X.  ongs  also  to  his  Symphony  in  A  minor, 
^B  partially  antici|)alod  by  the  occasional 
^on  of  the  Adagio  and  Rondo  in   the 
^S'ks  of  the  same  class  of  other  com- 
rs;  but  in  these  instances  the  slow 
^emcnt  may  generally  be  stud  to  form 
^     B  somewhat  extended  introduction 


to  the  last  than  an  entirely  developed, 
self-interesting  portion  of  the  composition^ 
as  is  the  case  m  the  Concertos  of  Men- 
delssohn, and  in  the  separated  movements 
of  his  predecessors  :  there  is  closer  exam- 
ple for  it  in  the  Symphony  in  C  minor 
and  the  Pastoral  Symphony  of  Beethoven, 
and  in  several  of  this  composer's  chamber 
works,  where  the  Scherzo  and  the  Finale, 
each  being  in  itself  complete  as  a  separate 
movement,  are  so  connected,  the  one  so 
entirely  growing  out  of  the  other,  that  they 
cannot  be  detached  in  performance.  This 
is  the  sort  of  connection  that  Mendelssohn 
makes  between  his  different  movements ; 
but  what  Beethoven  does  with  the  two  last, 
Mendelssohn  does  with  the  whole  work. 
To  Beethoven  may  also  be  traced  the 
idea  of  opening  the  Concerto  with  the  in- 
troduction of  the  solo-player,  -of  which  we 
find  examples  in  his  pianoforte  Concertos 
in  E  flat  and  in  O ;  but  only  in  so  far  as 
the  idea  was  to  draw  at  once  the  attention 
of  the  audience  to  the  principal  executant, 
can  it  be  referred  to  this  original,  for  in 
the  examples  alluded  to,  the  introductory 
Solo  for  the  pianoforte  is  purely  preludial, 
and  leads  to  the  usual  Tutti,  which  is  of 
the  length  and  importance  to  the  rest  of 
the  movements  as  a  sort  of  proem  or  ar- 
gument to  the  whole,  that  it  was  and 
always  had  been  the  custom  to  make  it, 
whereas  in  Mendelssohn's  Concertos  the 
solo  instrument  at  once  announces  the 
chief  subject  of  the  movement,  and  so  not 
only  awzJkens  the  attention,  but  excites  the 
interest  of  the  audience  at  the  very  outset. 
Before  quitting  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject, particular  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  Midsummer  NighVa  Dream  Overture ; 
which,  as  an  example  of  origuiality,  must 
always  be  a  perfect  marvel  of  the  human 
mind.  A  careful  examination  of  all  its  fea- 
tures, and  a  comparison  of  them  with  all 
that  had  previously  existed  in  the  writings 
of  other  composers,  must  establish  the 
conviction  that  there  is  more  that  is  new 
in  this  one  work  than  in  any  other  one  that 
has  ever  been  produced.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  complete  epitome  of  its  au- 
thor's style,  containing  the  type  of  all  the 
peculiarities  of  idea,  character,  phrase,  har- 
mony, construction,  instrume,ii\aX\Qrci^  «xA 
every  particular  oi  owVXviife  «xA  ^^\»^  ^^^ 
which  his  style  \a  Temat\a\Afc  \  va  ^^  *^ 
ond  place  it  pTe&eix\;&  Tjoasi^  XLOVfiSJlea^xB 


sio 


il 


than  are  eontnined  in  any  other  one  work, 
of  haramtioiia  combination  and  progres- 
«on,  snd  of  orchestral  arrangement  and 
effect.  In  the  last  place,  the  first  thoj^ht, 
the  idea,  the  mtention  of  the  work,  U  as 
wholly  novel  as  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
carried  out ;  and  to  aum  np  all,  these  many 
and  daring  novelties  are  not  introduced 
with  the  speculative  hesitation  of  an  un- 
certsin  experimentalist,  hnt  with  the  con- 
fidence in  result  of  one  who  hod  gath- 
ered them  from  the  study  of  a  Ufetime  of 
the  experience  of  agss.  And  yet  Men- 
delssohn was  but  sixteen  when  he  pro- 
duced this  marvelioua  masterpiece  !  Thus 
does  genius  leap  at  once  to  the  long-sought 
and  carefully  digested  conclusions  of  phi- 
losophy. 

In  fine,  Mendelssohn  wrote  in  every 
class  of  musical  composition,  and  with 
equal  suocesa  in  e-ach  ;  and  by  the  pecu- 
liar coloring  of  his  mind,  no  le^s  thitn  by 
the  novelties  of  form  and  detail  he  em- 
ployed, he  imparted  an  original  novelty  to 
all." 

Enough  has  been  Raid  to  illustrate  the 
originality  of  Mendeiaaohn  as  a  composer ; 
to  prove  his  greatness  is  leu  in  the  pover 
of  words  to  aeci^mpllsh,  and  to  this  end  it 
would  be  vain  to  offer  mure  than  a  g-eno- 
nil  liflt  of  his  principal  woiks  in  ihc  vari- 
ous branches  of  composition,  with  only 
such  remarks  upon  each,  as  the  writer's 
inti'i-i'st  in  the  subject  renders  it  difficult  to 
j  forbfnr,  since  an  analysis  of  the  whole 
would  necessarily  much  exceed  the  limits 
of  the  present  article,  and  without  the  op- 
portunity for  copious  extracts  would  be 
not  only  tedious,  hut  unintelli^ble  to  any 
who  mightnot  have  at  hand  for  reference, 
either  in  their  memory  or  their  librarv, 
all  the  works  upon  which  remarks  should 
be  made. 

To  commence,  then,  with  the  most  im- 
portant, there  is  his  Oratorio  of  Etijiih, 
which  exhibits  all  the  profound  skill  of  the 
accomplished  musician,  all  the  brilliiint 
imnginiition  of  the  enlightened  poet,  and 
all  llic  earnest  solemnity  of  one  imbued 
wiih  the  sublime  dignity  of  the  subject. 
The  text  is  selected  from  Scripture,  with 
merely  such  modifications  of  the  narrative 
to  the  dramatic  manner  of  relation  as  the 
occasional  alteration  o(  a  Km^\c  -^oTi.  ef- 
fects :  ajid  in  its  ae\ecUon.  \^s  iSs.^^i'i' 
rangemeat,  ani  ift ' 


into   separate   movements,    not    onir  Lh* 
grentesl  skill  and  judgment,  but  th>;  high- 
est epic  powers  are  evinced.     Wittiuul  pa- 
rade or  preparation,  or  anv  p^tI  <.•(  iititt^ 
duction,  the  Oratorio  begins  bv  Elijah  il«-  • 
nouncing  the  terrible  curtte,  *■  There  shdl 
not  be  rain  nor  dew   upon    thi*  liad  ftr 
tbreeyears;"  and  thus  the  pcrsttnof  Elijil^ 
his  oharacter  of  a  prophet,  the  grfeM«*«k 
which  is  the  precursor  tiud  the  nuaafirigJ 
occasion  of    all   the    events,  nstunl  mak 
supernatural,  that  constitute  lliri  liiilfwyrf 
the  chief  instrument  of  God's  wnik  tm 
mercy,  and  form  the    aubject-maWr  ii 
this  delineation,  are  at   once  iativdan^ 
Then  follows  the  instruni«ntal   ovi 
which  depicts  the  sniferings  of  the 
people ;  and  so  on,  throughout  the  ««^  ] 
not  a  movement,  a  phrase,  a  note,  is  iiiDo- 
duced.  that  is  not  intended  to  und  d«A  { 
not  successfully  bear  upon  and  aid  in  Ai  , 
development  of  the  great  design  tA  lift 
whole.     The  recurrence  \a   a  subMOM*  I 
portion  of  the  work  to  the  mn^ool  pliiwa 
upon  which  the  words  of  the  curee  are  «l- 
tered,  in  a  place  where  th«  effect  luiil  Ht 
consequence  of   this    awful  dcnnadriM 
dewribed,  and  which  ia  then  eUbenB^ 
into  an  eitenuve  ajid  eotnpliDatedcheTM;*' 
one  of  the  many  instances  throui:h..ai  ik 
work  in  which  the    musical   exprcr.-JiiE  » 
made  in  a  wonderful  manner  to  bring  (wt. 
enforce  and  even  elevate  the  dramatic  '» 
terest.     The  stupendous  chorus  in  E  diL 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  when,  after  tb 


trial  of  po' 
of  the  Lord  and  th 
rush    of    waters   C' 
scorching  drought. 

iltitude  and  ' 


between  the  prophdl 
Baalim   priests,  tkif 


relieve  the  repial'l 
declare   ibe  omaifvl 
tence  of  the  Most  High,    "  Thanks  bt  1 1  . 
God,"  is  one  of  the  grandest,  most  p*lj- 
erful  and  impressive,  and  in  all  tbatisif  1  ^ 
nation  can  suppose  or  criticism  d«s<j4*l|^ 
most   beautiful   compoMtions,   that  fonll    '' 
the  art.    In  this  Oratorio  the  most  surj^rl    •; 
ing  musical  effect   and  the  most  pmfiM^I  ' " 
poetical  justice  go  hand  in  hand   ihrwi^J. 
out,  in  the  powerful  eontr<ist  of  cbarac*!  . 
that  is  everywhere  preserved  betww*  ll*!  . 
different  personages  of  the  st^iry  ;  tliM*l  ^ 
have  the  majestic,  swfid  difnity  oi  Eijpl  ^ 
which  in  various  phases  stul  mnnifMV^I  ^ 
wM,  whether  in  his  curse,  in  hb  iiwj*! , 
y'i\OTi,"w\\io.wsaioa'4jiA,iii:  in  his  p«.n»i  *|  j^ 
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and  violent  fury  of  Jezebel ;  the  sofierings 
of  the  afflicted  people,  and  their  exultant 
rejoicing  on  the  removal  of  the  curse ;  the 
fanatic  madness  of  the  priests  of  Baal,  and 
the  beatific  serenity  of  the  choir  of  angels. 
Volumes  might  be  written  in  praise  of  this 
extraordinary  creation,  which  would  leave 
still  volumes  more  to  be  written,  and  all 
would  but  convey  this  obvious  truth :  the 
more  we  imderstand  the  greatness  of  his 
work,  the  less  can  we  understand,  but  the 
more  must  we  reverence  the  greatness  of 
the  author. 

Mendelssohn's    other     Oratorio,    "St. 
JPaul"  is  only  second  in  the  scale  of  this 
composer's  works,  because  JEHjahis  before 
it;  no  other  mind  could  have  produced 
another  work  to  stand  beside  it.     In  this 
)     the  devotional  solemnity  of  the  Chorales 
is  eminently  true  to  the  subject,  which  is 
li     mainly  to»aepict  the  calm  and  fervent  zeal 
^     of  the  early  teachers,  whose  simplicity  was 
i:    the  decoration,  by  the  display  of  which 
^    they  held  such  influence  upon  the  minds 
:    of  men  as  to  lay  the  seeds  of  a  faith  that 
2    has  since  grown  and  spread  over  so  large 
'■    a  portion  of  the  earth.     Contrasted  with 
=    these  are  the  lighter  music  of  the  heathen 
5,    people,  who  worship  Paul  and  Barnabas 
-,   as  incarnate  deities;  the  choruses  of  the 
■_:  multitude,  sometimes    wondering,    some- 
times accusing,  sometimes  in  busy  whispers 
r<  eagerly  imjuiring  among  themselves  of  the 
trutli  of  the  things  they  see,  of  the  person- 
ality of  him  that  does  them,   sometimes 
devoutly  praying ;  the  impressive  music  of 
•   -Paul,   which,   from   the  great  penitential 
sons',  "  O  Jjord,  have  mercv,"  to  the  most 
unimportant  passage  that  he  has  to  utter, 
is    quite   in   keeping   with   the  character 
of  the  great  apostle ;  and  the  great  scene 
of  The  Conversion,  the  highest  praise  of 
hicli  can  only  be  that  it  truly  embodies  the 
trnordinary  scene  it  is  designed  to  depict. 
In  comparing  the  two,  it  may  \w  sug- 
sted  that  St,  Paul  is  moro  of  a  histori- 
al,  J^ it j ah  more  o(  a  poetical  work;  this 
ore  of  an  imaginative,  that  more  of  a  reli- 
ious  creation ;  and  vet  it  must  be  felt  that 

. he   truth,  the  devotion,  the  imaginative 

nement  and  the  poetical  compreiiension 

lat    characterize   so  much  the  author's 

•ind,  as  displayed  in  his  writings,  all  give 

^^reat  and  a  varied  coloring  to  both  of 

me,  the  laigest  and  grandest  efforts  of 


The  next,  perhaps,  in  importance,  of  his 
sacred  works,  is  Mendelssohn's  Lobgeiang, 
the  Hymn  of  Praise  of  the  English  version. 
This  is  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  the  grand 
Choral  Symphony  of  Beethoven,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  a  combination  to  a  certain  extent  of 
the  essentials  of  instrumental  and  of  vocal 
music,  but  differs  from  this  work  in  the 
vocal  portion  being  by  far  the  more  impor- 
tant of  it.  There  is  also  a  more  earnest, 
since  a  decidedly  religious,  character  in 
the  work  of  Mendelssohn  than  of  Bee- 
thoven, and  the  three  instrumental  move- 
ments are  more  in  accordance  with,  and 
more  decidedly  a  prelude  to  the  song  of 
laudation  which  they  introduce,  than  are 
the  first  three  movements  of  Beethoven's 
Symphony  ;  from  the  gloomy  grandeur  and 
pensive  melancholy  of  which  the  Ode  to 
Joy  bursts  as  a  powerful  contrast,  as  the 
upheaving  of  a  depressed  spirit  in  the  ex- 
ultant dilation  of  a  confined  heart,  llie 
ancient  chorale  with  which  the  Lobgesang 
opens  displays  at  once  the  solemn  inten- 
tion and  sacred  character  of  the  whole,  and 
these  are  throughout  never  lost  sight  of; 
but  the  ''  praise  is  that  of  a  great  mind^ 
which  feels  that  the  pouring  out  of  its  best 
feelings  and  its  noblest,  is  the  devoutcst 
homage :  thus  we  find  all  conventionalities 
are  eschewed  completely  ;  no  form  or  style 
because  it  has  the  name  of  s^icred  is  em- 
ployed to  impose  a  false  character  of  de- 
votion upon  the  hearers,  and  the  effect  of 
the  whole  is  grand  and  impressive,  because 
of  its  beauty,  and  not  because  of  any  ac- 
cepted foiTU  of  technical  treatment. 

Next  may  be  named  his  psalm,  "  As  the 
hart  pants  for  the  water- brooks," — a  work 
more  or  less  in  the  form  of  the  English 
Anthem  or  Motet,  consisting  of  choruses 
and  solos,  which,  as  in  a  whole  and  in  all  its 
parts,  is  a  composition  of  exquisite  beauty, 
comprising  passages  of  the  greatest  sup- 
plication, the  tendercst  pathos,  and  the 
most  exciting  grand t-ur.  There  are  also 
the  psalm,  "  As  Israel  out  of  Egypt  came," 
and  another,  neither  of  which  entirely 
equals  in  interest  the  first  mentioned  ;  and 
there  is  also  one  as  yet  unpublished,  which 
was  written  by  his  re([uest  to  the  new 
Englisli  version  of  Dr.  Broadley,  by  whose 
permission  it  was  lately  ^ivewcX^T^a  <2kS.\Xife 
benefit  concerts  \u.  "LotidoTi  \  wi^VvcNx  <a<s.^s» 
sion  the  most  aceo\a.^\\*\\^^  iseaivs®: 
spoke  of  it  iu  tetmft  ol  ^-\i<i  '««tm^is»v»'\s 
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ratf.  ifteri?  is  a  TV  Deim  for  the  senice 
of  the  Cliarch  of  Engliind,  sereral  Moteta 
for  a  ohoir  of  femile  voieen,  and  a  iHimber 
of  detached  choral  pieces  composed  for 
various  ocoasioDs,  which  are  ali  wtsrthj  of 
the  master. 

His  orchestral  com^iositionB  for  the  con- 
cert-room are — his  first  symphony  in  C 
minor,  which,  nolwitbstandioe  the  many 
beauties  it  poaseoseB,  has  much  the  atr  of 
an  early  work :  hia  Symphony  in  A 
major,  which  tfl  still  in  manuscript.  Thb 
work  waa  composed  for  the  Philharmonic 
Society  of  London  some  lift^eo  or  twenty 
years  ago,  played  with  success,  nnd  but 
once  repea(«d  in  all  these  years,  until  the 
present  season,  when,  aa  a  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  his  memory,  it  was  revived,  to  the 
great  astonishment  of  all  mumcians,  who 
were  surprised  to  find  in  a  work  that  had 
been  so  long  hidden,  one  of  the  happiest 
efforts  of  its  author ;  and  tlie  excitement 
it  created  was  so  great  aa  to  cause  its  rep- 
etition at  a  geeond  concert  during  the 
earae  series.  There  is  the  Symphony  in  A 
minor,  which  work  of  eitjuisite  beauty  is  in 
itself  sufficient  to  place  its  composer  on  a 
level  wiUi  bis  tim»  iaimortjil  prodeceasore  in 
this  class  of  writing.  His  Overture,  A  Mid- 
summer  jVp^A/'j  Dream,  though  tiiice  ap- 
propridted  10  llifritrical  perfonnancp,  wiui 
originally  written  for  and  performed  in  the 
concert-room,  which  ia  perhaps  its  fitter 
sphere,  for  its  unusual  length  would,  were 
it  not  for  its  more  than  unusual  be-iiuty, 
and  probably  also  for  its  being  so  g^nemlly 
well  known  and  appreciated,  render  it  un- 
suitable to  a  theatre  audience.  His  Over- 
ture, 27ie  /»/m  of  Fingal,  wae  written  on 
the  occiLsion  of  his  >iait  to  the  Hebrides  in 
1830,  and  expresses  the  emotions  excited 
in  him  by  the  extraordinary,  wild,  pictur- 
esque, and  terrific  scenery  of  this  rr.mark- 
sble  cluster  of  islands  :  they  could  not  fail 
to  create  a  strong  impression  upon  the 
most  obtuse  mind ;  in  Mendelssohn  they 
seem  to  have  stimulated  the  very  highest 
powers  of  his  imagination,  and  the  result 
is  a  work  teeming  with  excessive  beauty, 
and  perhaps  the  most  romantic  in  its  char- 
acter and  effect  of  anything  the  world  pos- 
sesses ;  in  it  the  true  spirit  of  poetry 
speaks  with  the  tongue  of  music  the  ad- 
miration of  an  inapiteA  inmA,  vtv  ««v\jMn-  \  cart 
plfiting  the  wonders  ot  a  scetvft  fti«.\it«-\™» 


soQts,  as  it  were,  the  t 
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Concertos  has  already  been  remarked 
upon,  to  which  observations  it  is  necessary 
in  this  pkcc  to  add,  that  these  works 
abound  with  the  most  novel  and  beautiful 
efforts  of  instrumentation ;  the  Concerto 
for  the  \iolin  in  particular  being  no  less 
remarkable  for  the  felicity  and  newness  of 
its  orchestral  combinations,  than  for  the 
exquisite  ideas  of  which  they  are  so  suc- 
cessfully the  coloring.  There  is  one  other 
work  for  the  concert-room  of  equal  if  not 
superior  importance  to  any  of  the  rest, 
2%«  Firtl  Walpurgis  Nighi^  a  most  pow- 
erful and  dramatic  and  truly  beautiful  set- 
ting of  the  Ballade  of  Goethe,  so  named ; 
to  do  justice  to  the  beauties  of  which  would 
occupy  more  space  than  the  present  arti- 
cle. It  would  be,  however,  impossible  to 
g;ive  any  idea  of  its  character  to  those  un- 
acquainted with  it,  except  by  presenting 
at  least  a  brief  sketch  of  the  subject,  and 
the  manner  in  which  this  is  conducted. 

The  celebrated  Walpurgunacht,  as  is 
well  known,  is  the  occasion  of  the  annual 
ffreat  festival  of  all  the  supernatural  be- 
ings that  constitute  the  fanciful  machinery 
of  German  legends,  when  it  is  said  the 
great  meeting  of  the  whole  takes  place  in 
tte  Brocken,  the  chief  of  the  Hartz  Moun- 
tains. Goethe  has  treated  the  subject  in 
one  of  the  most  extraordmary  of  the  many 
fantastic  scenes  of  his  dramatic  poem  of 
Faust ;  the  ballad  which  forms  the  text  of 
Mendelssohn's  masterly  composition,  which 
is  also  to  a  certain  extent  in  a  dramatic 
form,  portrays  the  origin  of  all  the  wild 
legends  on  the  subject.  It  describes  the 
Druids  assembling  the  people  for  the  an- 
nual consecration  of  the  sacred  oak  on  the 
first  of  May,  and  the  celebration  of  the  re- 
turn of  Spring ;  the  terror  of  the  people, 
who  apprehend  the  interference  of  the 
Christian  soldiery,  whose  furious  zeal  stim- 
ulates them  with  the  most  tyrannic  vio- 
lence to  prevent  the  heathenish,  but  simple 
and  peaceful  ceremony ;  the  retirement  of 
the  assembly  into  the  recesses  of  the 
snountains  to  esaipe  observation ;  the  pur- 
suit and  search  for  them  by  the  soldiery ; 
the  stratagem  of  the  steadfast  and  perse- 
vering multitude  to  frighten  away  their 
oppressors,  which  consists  of  raising  such 
Wild  and  extravagant  noises  and  appear- 
ances as  to  give  the  Christians  the  belief 
that  the  whole  world  of  spirits  is  broken 
loose  upon  them,  so  that  they  accordingly 


retreat,  and  leave  the  Druids  and  their 
flock  to  pursue  their  pastoral  derotion. 
Here  was  ample  scope  for  the  play  of  an 
imagination  like  Mendelssohn's,  and  in  an 
equally  extraordinary  manner  has  he  given 
wing  to  his  ideas,  to  fly  the  full  extent  of 
the  field  thus  opened  for  their  exercise. 
The  overture  (in  A  minor)  is  a  masterly 
composition,  designed  to  represent  the 
troublous  close  of  a  stormy  winter,  from 
which,  in  the  music  as  in  nature,  the  open* 
ing  of  spring  bursts  upon  us  with  extra- 
ordinary beauty.  The  other  most  stri- 
king portions  of  the  work  are,  the  con- 
tralto solo  of  one  of  the  people  who  is 
trembhng  with  fear  of  the  tyrants;  the 
chorus  of  Christians  who  are  pursuing 
their  midnight  search  in  the  mountains; 
the  most  wonderful  and  wholly  indescriba- 
ble chorus  of  the  people  that  represents  the 
origin  of  all  the  stories  of  witches  on 
broomsticks,  kobalds,  gobhns,  Zamieb, 
bottle  imps,  and  the  rest  of  the  pleasing 
and  almost  endless  variety  of  unearthly 
personages  who  give  the  chief  interest  and 
the  whole  character  to  the  popular  tales 
of  AUemanian  fiction ;  lastly,  the  solemn, 
earnest,  but  joyous  bass  solo  and  chorus 
of  the  chief  Druid  and  the  multitude,  who 
thus,  when  no  longer  molested,  pour  out 
their  heart's  devotion. 

Of  the  dramatic  music  of  Mendelssohn, 
the  work  first  in  importance  and  in  excel- 
lence is  the  music  for  A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,  which  consbts  of  entr'actes, 
choruses,  and  mclo-dramatic  music.  This 
work  was  composed  at  the  command  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  to  whose  instigation 
we  owe  many  of  its  author's  happiest  ef- 
forts. The  imiversally  acknowledged 
beauty  of  the  overture  to  Shakspeare's 
magical  comedy  suggested  to  the  Mecienas 
monarch  the  idea  so  happy  for  the  world, 
that  he  who  had  produced  a  musical  com- 
mentary upon  this  wonderful  dramatic 
poem,  so  exquisite  as  to  be  an  embellish- 
ment even  to  the  work  of  Shakspeare, 
should  make  similar  illustrations  to  the 
whole  play.  I'he  beauty  of  this  work 
must  be  known  to  be  understood,  but 
there  is  one  thing  remarkable  about  it 
which  may  well  be  described,  and  which 
must  cause  it  to  be  regarded  as  a  cuivovA?) 
in  the  history  oi  Wie  «ix\..  'YViaSa,  ^^w^ 
though  compo^d  «\.  mi  voNwr^^  j^^-  '«i»^ 
I  years  after  tVve  ovettva^,  «X  ^  ^TtfA  ^"^ 
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had  ript-ned  the  author's 

iwers  into  rantmity,  U  is  wtit- 

If  with  bJI  the  same  youthful 

id  «gor,  but  in  the  very  spirit 

^  of  the  overture,  so  much  so  as 

I'T^  null  II  it  ftppear  to  any  one  ui!iicqun.iiited 
*^  the  different  dates  of  lite  composition. 

•  ipfet  what  may  now  be  regarded  as  the 
MCi  portione  of  the  one  work,  were  written 

,  eontinuoiuly  at  the  same  period.  The 
drainiitto  music  is  aliw)  interesting  as  form- 
ing' a  sort  of  key  or  index  to  the  overture, 
fl(  by  repeatiiig  the  several  subjects  of  this 
«t  those  sitostioDS  of  the  drama  that  each 
it  to  depict,  it  verifies  the  generally 
supposition  aa  to  what  were 
Mendelssohn's  Jutentions  in  the  description. 
He  music  for  the  Antigone  of  Sophocles 
is  KDOther  work,  for  Ihc  suggestion  and  in- 
Btjgfttion  of  which,  the  world  is  indebted 
la  the  good  taste  and  liberality  of  the  King 
ef  fmssia.  The  idea  was  to  revive  in  Oer- 
BiAny,  with  all  their  peculiarities  of  stage 
um^emcnt,  and  with  all  the  perfection 
thftt  the  various  resources  of  the  country 
could  afford,  the  master-pieces  of  the  an- 
assA  Greek  drama.  Mendelssohn's  music 
fBKf  truly  be  aaid  toemuIatA  the  esc«ll«iiGe, 
winch,  in  these  days  of  the  refinetnwt  of 
tlic  art,  wti  mnr  nl'most  cnnsicirr  fabulous, 
that  old  ivrilL^rs  lUtribule  to  iht  ancient 
Greek  music,  if  not  to  restore  its  wholly 
forgolLcn  style.  It  adds  in  the  higheiit 
degree  to  the  effect  and  the  interest  of  the 
drama,  and  is  in  itself  eminently  beautiful. 
The  Hymn  to  Bacchus  is  a  composition  of 
the  most  powerful  and  exciting  character. 
The  choral  recitatives,  a  thing  that  had 
not  before  been  to  the  same  extent  at- 
tempted, have  a  most  imposing  effect,  and 
the  instrumental  accompunimt'iit  to  some 
of  the  most  impassioned  portions  of  the 
dialogue  of  the  principal  chnraclers  gives 
them  a  force  that  the  most  powerful  de- 
clamation alone,  even  of  these  must  power- 
ful passages,  could  never  produce.  The 
success  of  this  work  led  to  the  production, 
under  pimilar  circumstances,  of  the  IKili- 
pm  of  jEsthylus,  and  the  Aihalie  of  R;i- 
cinc,  for  both  of  which  Mendelssohn  wrote 
music;  but  as  these  are  still  in  MS.,  and 
have  never  been  played  but  at  the  palace  of 
Potsdam,  and  at  private  performances  be- 


the  court  gossip  of  th«ir  exceUcBC 
is  an  opera  entitled  Catmacho't  J 
which  was  writteo  when  the  coiib| 
but  twelve  years  old,  perfonueai  < 
with  success,  and  witbdrawo  M  '■ 
aohn's  own  wUb,  who  was  so  na 
specting  it,  that  he  rushed  oat  of 
atre  during  ita  representation,  ■ 
witness  it  to  the  end.  Of  Llu&  (k 
only  is  known,  wtudi  is  very  tipa 
effective,  and,  for  the  work  of  a  m 
a  indy  wonderful  producttoo. 
an  opera  in  one  act  tbut  wa8  wii 
and  performed  by,  a  pvty  cS  t 
the  occasion  of  his  mother't  I 
which  contains  several  charnu^ 
but  this  abo  is  unprinted,  and  th 
secret  to  the  world.  Lastly,  111 
considerable  portion  of  an  ope 
which  he  was  engaged  at  the  ptiii 
death,  his  devoliuD  to  wfateb  at  i 
when  his  physicians  had  ordered 
pose  and  relation,  it  is  fearvd  1 
his  end.  Respecting  this  unfioiA 
the  Uveheet  and  most  interestiiig  i 
is  entert^ned,  as  it  would  itare 
this  accepted  field  of  dramatk  as 
that  UeudelseohD  could  tntlj  !■ 
said  to  enter  the  lista  as  a  dramat 
Ii..^cr. 

Mendelssohn's  great  wort  for  tht 
his  set  of  sii  sonatas,  is  one  that  i 
is  sufficient  to  establish  a  composer' 
talion.  For  this  instrument  he  hi 
published  a  set  of  fugues  of  greal 
Itnce,  and  some  few  single  pieces. 

Of  concerted  chamber  music,  hei 
us  an  extensive  treasure,  consbtii^ 
ullLi  in  E  flat,  for  four  viohns,  two  ■ 
and  two  ^-iolon cellos,  bis  quintet  in  . 
two  violins,  two  violas,  and  viola 
and  another  quintet,  which  is  »lillii 
and  has  never  been  heard  in  poUf 
five  (juartels,  for  two  violins,  vioU,n 
lonecUo  ;  his  three  quartets,  for  ] 
forte,  violin,  viola,  and  violoncdlOh  < 
which,  in  B  minor,  allhoagh  sovh  u 
production,  is  a  great  favorite  n 
imiiient  players  of  cln^ical  puA 
mu.-iic  ;  his  trio  in  D  minor,  for  piuf 
violin,  and  violoncello,  and  his  liv> 
minor,  for  tlic  same  instruments;  b 
in  B  Hat,  and  that  in  D.  for  pBDofoc« 
rioloncello  ;    his  sonata  in  F  nuM 


iTcmgTi  \»wi  pre»ew\ei  a  t<i^^  \  "jvaiwSiixVt  MA-iivJjffi.,  an  early 
it  is  poBsiVAe  otiV-j  \c'^ja\«.\-«Wi."\si«Mi^'«irfv,  ikeJi. 
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pieces  for  Tarions  instrumeiits.  For 
noforte  solo,  the  dillettanti  of  this  in- 
uznent  have  to  thank  him,  not  only  for 
{  origination  of  a  new  style  and  a  new 
m  of  music,  but  likewise  for  almost  in- 
nerable  specimens  of  his  genius,  that 
ke  him  to  the  pianist  alone  an  oracle  of 
silence.  There  are  his  six  books  of 
igs  without  words,  on  which  it  would 
vain  to  offer  a  word  of  comment,  so  well 
>wn  and  so  duly  appreciated  are  their 
Luties ;  his  fantasia  in  F  sharp  minor,  a 
rk  with  all  the  regularity  of  construc- 
1  to  constitute  it  a  sonata,  and  with  all 
refinement  of  beauty  to  make  it  any- 
ig  that  the  caprice  of  the  composer 
rbt  induce  him  to  name  it.  There  arc 
three  cappricios,  dedicated  to  his  friend, 
Klingcmann,  that  might  be  named,  from 
ir  form  and  importance,  overtures  for 
pianoforte ;  his  six  preludes  and  fugues, 
It  admirable  specimens  of  the  free  style 
oontrapuntnl  writing;  his  seven  char- 
eristic  pieces ;  his  sonata  in  E ;  and 
re  shorter  pieces,  of  various  form  and 
racter,  than  there  is  here  space  to  enu- 
rate.  Of  vocal  music,  there  are  almost 
less  books  of  six  songs ;  there  are  many 
jle  songs  ;  there  are  the  six  two-part 
gs,  and  some  other  duets,  all  with 
noforte  accompaniment.  Of  all  these, 
I  impossible  to  choose  the  loveliest,  im- 
Mble  to  light  upon  one  that  is  devoid  of 
Brest. 

rhere  is  one  thinff  worth  v  of  remark 
Diit  several  of  the  sets  of  songs,  which 
that  they  contain  many  that  are  the 
aposition  of  Mendelssohn  s  sister,  Fanny, 
JMe  initial  bein<j  the  same  as  her  bro- 
w's,  tliero  was  less  of  imposition  tlian  of 
nvoque,  and  very  little  of  c^itlier,  in  the 
3earance  of  her  songs  and  his,  without 
tinction,  in  the  same  publication,  as  pro- 
■tions  of  ^  Mendelssohn  Bartholdv.  No 
ier  prh.Mse  can  be  given  to  this  lady 
L  her  nusical  capacity,  than  the  relation 
•he  iact  that  the  world  is  iixnorant  of, 
unable  to  suppose,  which  arc  the 
ga  of  the  brother,  and  which  of  the 
Br. 

here  are  a  great  many  four-part  songs, 
^y  for  male  voices  alone,  but  some  for 
S  and  female  voices,  and  there  are 
y  other  concerted  vocal  pieces,  all 
^ut  accompaniment^  that  are  ail  in 
^  particular  ntylo  equally  meritorious, 
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Before  closing  this  extensive  list^  men- 
tion must  be  made  of  Mendelssohn's  organ 
part  to  Handel's  Israel  in  Egypt,  a  work 
of  no  less  importimce  to  the  art,  and  per- 
haps of  even  greater  truth  to  the  com- 
poser's meaning,  than  the  celebrated  addi- 
tional orchestral  accompaniments  to  The 
Messiah  of  Mozart ;  and  of  his  pianoforte 
accompaniment  to  some  of  the  Violin  Solos 
of  Bach,  a  work  of  greater  contrapuntal 
ingenuity  and  greater  musical  curiosity 
than  the  other,  insomuch  as  Bach's  elabo- 
rate solos  are  not  only  complete  in  them- 
selves, but  so  full  in  their  completeness  that 
it  would  seem  impossible  to  add  a  note  to 
them,  and  Mendelssohn's  no  less  intricate 
accompaniments  not  only  make  no  inap- 
propriate interference  with  the  oririnal,  but 
greatly  increase  its  beauty  and  effect ; 
whereas  the  score  of  Handel  is  avowedly 
left  imperfect,  it  having  been  the  custom 
in  his  time  for  the  organist  to  extemporize 
his  accompaniment,  which  might  have 
been  very  well  when  Handel  was  the  im- 
provisator, but  in  our  degenerate  days  it  is 
mfinitely  better  to  have  the  written  ideas 
of  Mozart  and  Mendelssohn  than  the  ex- 
temporaneous performances  of  the  b«st 
organists  in  the  profession. 

Thus  we  see  that  M(?ndelssohn  ^vrote  in 
ever}'  class  of  musical  composition,  and 
with  equal  success  in  each ;  and  by  liie 
peculiar  coloring  of  his  mind,  no  less  than 
by  the  novelties  of  form  and  detail  he 
employed,  he  imparted  an  original  novelty 
to  all. 

Having  spoken  at  such  length  of  the 
merits  of  Mendelssohn,  it  will  be  but  justice 
to  him  and  to  others,  and  to  the  reader,  to 
adduce  what  have  been  j)ronounccd  to  be 
his  faults.  A  very  few  words  will  dismiss 
them,  and  so  the  heaviest  portion  of  the 
critic's  labor  \vill  become  the  lighest  of  the 
reader's.  It  is  true  that  his  melodies  are 
often  more  fraormentar\'  than  continuous — 
that  his  compositions  abound  more  in 
detached,  though  beautiful,  phrases,  than 
in  streaming,  unbroken  and  unquestionable 
tune  ;  and  it  is  no  less  true,  that  he  is 
generally  less  successful  in  the  composition 
of  slow  movements  than  in  those  of  a  more 
exciting  and  bustling  character ;  but  there 
are  so  many  brilliant  exce^tvow^  Vjc^  >Ctvsi^<i, 
remarks  as  lo  tnaVc  \1  «l  Tcv?L\\.et  o1  o^^s^Mst 
with  his  enthus\a&l\c  a4mvc^T^  ^V^\Xi«  ^ 
peculiarities  Tcferred  tft  ^«e  tvqX.  ^wVs 
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may  be  said  to  have  been  a  bridge  between 
two  celebrities,  with  no  reputation  of  his 
own,  but  that  of  leading  from  the  one  to 
the  other,  which  he  was  wont  to  illustrate 
by  saying  jocosely,  that  in  his  youth  he 
was  everywhere  distinguished  in  society  as 
**  the  son  of  the  great  Mendelssohn  " — in 
advanced  life  he  was  no  less  distinguished 
as  "  the  father  of  the  great  Mendelssohn ;" 
but  in  no  part  of  his  own  life  did  he  him- 
self enjoy  any  distinction  whatever.  The 
great  composer  of  Elijah  spent  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  early  life  in  Hamburg,  where 
his  nearest  neighbors  wore  IMadame  Du- 
leken,  the  eminent  pianist,  and  her  brother 
Ferdinand  David,  the  violinist,  who  were 
his  constant  playmates.  Mention  has  al- 
ready been  made  of  the  precocity  of  his 
musiciil  abilities,  of  which  they  both  re- 
bite  many  examples.  Moscheles,  the  dis- 
tinguished pianist  and  composer,  the  in- 
timate friend  of  Mendelssohn,  though  some 
years  his  elder,  tells  how  the  father  of 
the  then  almost  infant  genius  was  incredu- 
lous of  the  confident  predictions  he  made 
of  his  son's  brilliant  career,  and  that  this 
mcredulity  was  warranted  by  the  modesty 
of  the  boy  himself,  although  the  wide 
circle  of  his  musical  acquaintance  was 
unanimous  in  his  admiration. 

At  this  time,  and  for  many  years,  he 
pursued  the  art  only  as  an  amateur,  the 
wcallli  of  In^   fiillHT.  Mil    <»j»ul».-nt    bankt'r. 


from  his  publishei 
made  up  to  him 
With  all  his  honors, 
boyhood's  modesty 
more  enthusiastic  r 
men  in  his  own  a 
him ;  no  one  a  mo 
to  the  talents  of  his 
a  more  encouraging 
pirin  g  young  musii 
sunshine  of  his  apj 
more  manly  diffiden 
With  his  marvcllou 
would  not  perform 
not  carefully  studic 
ever  it  was  worth 
worth  while  to  under 
ing  came  by  reflecii 
He  was  a  man  of  t 
in  every  particular,  i 
his  hand-writing,  in 
his  miinners,  and  in 
nnce  :  but  with  all  t 
and  fluency  in  every 
said  that  could  only 
cultivated  intelligent 
this  must  always  ins 
society  and  any  circi 
posssessor  can  be  pi 
in*;  three  or  four  o: 
iluontly  iis  his  owi 
])li>lied  classical  scl 
Mil»j«  I'ts   ln">idcs  nu 
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It  is  curious  to  observe  how  much  cir- 
(Umstances  influence  the  judgment.  The 
ame  individual,  in  a  fashionably-cut  suit, 
hall  appear  more  amiable  than  in  a  gar- 
nent  of  shabbiness.  Ladies  in  Broadway 
our  or  look  distant  simply  according  to 
be  presence  or  absence  of  this  not  very 
ure  evidence  of  gentility.  So  in  regard 
>  a  thousand  matters — indeed,  with  all 
latters  of  taste,  we  find  that  we  are  very 

Kt  to  be  swayed  and   biased  by  what  is 
ogether  extraneous  and  irrelevant. 
This  little  story  presents  a  case  in  point. 
Fhen  the  author  first  began  to  write  let- 
grs  to  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  newspa- 
iir»  wc  remember  thinking  that  he  used 
p    uncommonly   vigorous    and    weighty 
yle.     The  contrast  of  his  letters  with  the 
Mnmercial  articles,  leading  editorials,  and 
ccessively  stupid  and  ill-written  musical 
\iA  theatrical  criticism,  (stuiT  that  we  al- 
lays wondered  the  readers  of  that  journal 
L^rated  so  long  as  they  did — marry,  it  was 
s'tempcred  as  well  as  stupid  ;  the  writer  of 
j^ever  cou/d keep  his  t^imper,)  was  so  stri- 
ae, we  recollect  often  surmising  that  tlie 
^hor  must  be  paid  a  larger  sum  per  line 
was  received  by  any  regular  member 
the  corps  of  hacks  and  reporters.     We 
.nrcd  to  ourself  some  individual  high  in 
Ith  and  station,  rolling  in  gold  and 
iries,   and  dealing  in   observations  of 
ign  countries  as  the  llothscliilds  deal 
Is  ;  not  in  small  dabs,  but  in  oceans' 
th  at  a  time.     His  periods  rolk^d  off 
an  apparent  solemnity  and  sonorous- 
that  gave  importance  to  th(;ir  matter, 
gravity  and   dignity    to   their   tone. 
Id  we  have  made  acquaintance  with 
j^roof-reader  of  the  establishment  at 
time,  we  felt  sure  we  should  find  the 
jpondence  of  "  A  States'  Man"  writ- 
a  large,  round  liand,  unlike  that  of 
^  other  editors  in  this  **  unsuttn  world," 
ti  is  never  very  plain,  and  sometimes 


totally  illegible.  At  a  later  period,  also, 
we  have  marked  these  letters,  and  those  of 
one  or  two  other  of  the  Courier's  corre- 
spondents, as  bright  oases  in  its  great  ten- 
column  Sahara  of  puff  and  politics,  and 
wondered  how  ihoj  came  to  find  a  place 
amidst  such  general  aridity ;  how  the 
scorching  and  sterile  influences  which  pre- 
vail in  that  region  permitted  their  exist- 
ence. 

But  now  that  the  author  has  dropped 
his  incognito,  and  presented  the  American 
public  with  a  story — now  that  he  appears 
iivithout  the  advantage  of  his  original  set- 
ting, no  longer  in  dreary,  yard- long  col- 
umns, but  by  himself  in  fair  pages — we  are 
a  little  chagrined  at  the  suppleness  of  our 
judgment,  and  from  this  feeling,  verj" 
probably,  are  now  in  danger  of  under-esti- 
mating what  formerly  appeared  under  too 
much  advantage.  Now,  his  style,  which 
erst  seemed  so  full  of  majestic  dignity,  ap- 
pears ponderous  and  inflated,  even  to  tu- 
midity ;  and  the  thought,  which  used  to 
march  with  so  much  original,  reflective 
strength,  now  moves  quietly  along  in  the 
beaten  path  of  common  sense.  ITie  writing 
of  *'  A  States*  Man,"  in  fine,  hiis,  with  us, 
lost  whatever  it  did  possess  of  a  poetic 
effect ;  it  is  rather  heavy  reading. 

And  yet  there  is  much  in  it  that  is  wor- 
thy of  the  highest  praise.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  a  man  of  elevated  feelings  and 
pur[)oses ;  and  that  is  more  than  enough 
to  make  tolerable  its  verbosity  and  occa- 
sional prosiness.  Besides,  the  thought,  if 
not  remarkably  wide-ranging  and  beautiful, 
IS  at  least  clear  and  sensible.  The  author 
wites  like  a  gentleman  and  man  of  expe- 
rience. He  is  one  with  whom,  if  we  do 
not  expect  much,  we  yet  feel  safe.  Though 
his  style  is  faulty,  even  to  the  verge  of 
caricature,  it  has  the  great  merit  of  show- 
ing that  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  it, 
and  it  is  too  well  sustained  to  be  ot\v« 


■Cdward  Veman;  Mjr  Cousin's  Story.    By  E  V.  Childe,  Autlior  ot  Ait\c\<»  m  W^  **\/kAk 
sad  '*Ncw  Tork  Coaiier,"  signed  "A  States*  Man." 
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ihaa  natural.  On  lb>.-  whole,  tliis  kind  of 
writinjt  is  much  more  grateful  lo  our  old- 
fashioned  laste.  Ihim  any  of  the  common 
affectod  chaff  that  ia  daily  thrown  into  the 
public  manger. 

Notwithstanding  its  many  manifest  de- 
fects, therefore,  one  may  run  through  this 
liUle  talo  wittt  ocmsideisble  aMisroctioa.  It 
is  not  very  artisticiiUy  put  toj^tber  ;  the 
incidents  ore  too  wide  npart.  But  it  ia  in 
tt  good  school  and  is  wrought  witli  abil- 

The  principal  events  occur  in  Boston, 
tbe  West  Indies,  and  Europe.  In  one  of 
ihs  chapters  depicting  fashionable  life  in 
Paris  tncre  are  many  just  observittioDS. 
upon  some  of  which  it  will  be  a  service  to 
the  class  for  whom  they  were  intended  to 
confer  the  booor  of  quotation.  The  author 
itt  evidently,  writing  from  actual  survey, 
and  his  pictures  of  the  eitravagancies  of 
some  American  residents  in  what  u^ed  to 
be  Btyied  the  ."gay  cnpital"  are  not,  it  is 
probable,  much  overwrought : — 

\-: "  ThP  family  to  whose  kindness  I  was  so 
MRkIi  tnilebted  on  my  Hrti  arrivnl  in  Paris  being 
oF  Ac  Faubourg  Sainl  Otrmain  anstocisicy,  as 
is  called  Qkat  portion  of  society  whidi,  nM- 

williBlanding  it  still  clings  to  llie  fallen  for- 
HKLM  nf  ilie  elder  l)riini;li  of  the  Buiir'.miis,  is 
alliiwed  lo  take  rank  of  every  other,  I  expe- 
rienced no  ilifficulty,  ander  its  ijowcrful  auspi- 
cefl,  in  gaining  access  lo  all  inferior  circles  of 
Hishion ;  sad  as  in  tlieae  there  is  always  a 
moat  abuni"  '.  sprinkling  of  foreign  reaidenla, 
English  ani  nerican  above  all,  uiy  curious 
attention  was  constantly  engaged  in  ascertain- 
ing what  effect  Iranaplantwion  and  intercourse 
with  strangers  had  produced  a|Kiii  tliein,  and 
especially  upon  my  own  countrymen. 

"  Tne  English,  'for  the  most  part,  seemed  to 
be  neither  ofthe  highest  nor  loM-t^at  oflhoao  who 
lay  claim  to  reepectability  and  fasiiion  in  tlieir 
awn  land,  but  mitier  men  of  shattered  means, 
whose  desires  had  ootsiripped  their  resources, 
or  preautnptuous  upstarts,  who,  after  vainly 
straggling  to  reach  a  more  elevated  place  than 
belonged  to  them  at  home,  had  left  their  ceun- 
iry  in  the  hope  of  forcing  tbemselvea  up  in  the 
world  by  dinl  of  self-assurance  or  lavish  expen- 
diture, akillfdly  brought  to  bear  upon  the  in- 
difference and  ignorance  of  strangers ;  and 
later  experience  bus  tanght  inc  that  many  indi- 
viduals of  both  these  classes  not  only  succeed 
in  gaining  the  position  Uiey  desire,  but  that  they 
contrive  to  fasten  liieinaelves  there  with  leech- 
like  tetmcitv,  BoroetJnroa  Vj  one  w*w\».  tiwl 
sometimes  E>y  antHhet,  \)va  ne^ie^  inwiBi  Xj^ 
sumptuous  onierta.\ninei«5,w\»ete  »a  ■ani^viQ?, 

-     "-    -f  costly 


whisinr  of  censure.  Itoag  oc^ 
intruders  upon  iwil  estate,  eivea* 
a  sort  of  title,  and  even  ahciuU 
nf  their  former  lowly  condition  CI 
by,  enviously  intent  opoo  e:(p 
founded  pretensions,  bis  story  & 
disbelieved,  or  is  washed  out  al 
remembrance  at  the  next  dsy'sft 
"Never  harlnglveen  in  llicc<B 
bleman  in  their  own  country,  d 
□n  a  race~course  or  at  a  (M^nntyB 
ever  they  address  anv  of  ihoir  tt 
whose  name  is  attached  Ihesli^ 
of  rank,  the  title  is  sure  to  bail 


1  iioW\ia  e'ie'a  ' 


bear  [estimony  to  the  exalted  il 
they  have  arrived.  And  vet  tU 
is  very  fitly  rewarded  by  nare  ttj 
being  no  sympathy  between  tti 
anion?  whom  they  are  permM 
Tlieir  coldness  of  demeanor  p«a* 
biUty^aod  dieir  blantneae  of  aff 
aesa,  while  they  themselves  sob 
aliens,  and  would  be  treated  aoeo 
it  not  thai,  among  the  zreat  fh\ 
inaigniticant  Mam/,  gilded,  if  im| 
ion!  are  always  to  be  hail  for  ■  '< 
sideration.  floating  upon  tbtf^ 
society  to  which  they  do  not  rigfa 
they  make  unceasing  eSbrfs  ^ 
the  current  of  1^  eateriBc  towi 
pnmpcring  the  appetites  o?  tlioiHS 
ignorant  si'metiines  even  of  their 
indiff-^rent  to  Iheir  merits. 

"  Now  all  this,  atlractinv  my  m 
viduals  of  another  nation  ibaD  my 
it  excited  a  passing  feeling  of  pity  t 
did  not  fail  in  a  certain  degree  U 
but  when  1  perceived  that  nndia 
worship  had  its  besotted  votaries  s 
icsns  to  ijuito  as  great  an  exiei 
Englishmen,  a  sense  of  shame 
mastered  every  other  emotion." 

"  But  Mr.  liivermore  was  by  w 
only  American  thai  laiJ  his  daily 
lime,  and  gold,  and  self-respect  lef 
cd  calf  of  high  French  fssbioo. 
Hiiccessfidly  his  e.^ample,  clorsclv  np 
and  in  advance  of  all  otiiers,  i6ere 
ChsBe.with  her  husband, originally 
people  of  obscure  origin,  whose  soq 
had  tnsde  some  years  before  on  boa 
vcsael  going  lo  the  West  Indies. 

"  Befiir. 
capital,  bu 

gant  dinners  which  preRkced  hii  gti 
had  reacheil  my  ears,  I  chanct^  eae 
encounter  Mrs.  Chase  in  ihe/uyers 
house  on  the  way  to  her  box.  itiMi 
I,  ^tiCD^wieb,  \^iK  ^!«s.vt.  should  ban  I 
'  %iSi^ieve&  >JR(  -«&  «»,  ^i&  w      '  " 
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t  sea-captain  was  not  a  penwnage  of 
:  consideration  in  her  esteem  to  to  dc- 
>f  notice.    I  passed  out,  tlierefore,  with 

0  myself,  in  quest  of  other  companions 
lusive  in  their  humors  than  my  fair 
woman,  and  was,  an  hour  or  two  later, 

not  far  from  the  entrance  of  a  saloon 
ristocratic  side  of  the  Seine,  when  who 
irescnt  herself  but  the  very  lady  that 
shown  such  a  convenient  lo^s  of  mem- 
•cting  my  identity. 

had  ccrtainlv  ^ined  some  tact  since 
lence  abroad,  or,  at  least,  had  not  left 
ited  that  which  Nature  gave  her,  for, 
betraying  the  slightest  embarrassment 
lecond  meeting,  she  greeted  me  most 
,  exclaiming,  *  Why,  Captain  Vernon ! 
7    I  am  so  delighted  to  see  you !' 

1  nie  Mhter  \emon,  if  you  please, 
said  I,  in  a  playful  undcr-tone,  nnt 

g  to  renew  our  former  intimacy  of 
m  birth,  although  quite  aware  tliat  I 
)  lady's  new-bom  favor  to  the  qualitv 
«npany  in  which  she  found  me.  *  Call 
I  Mister,  or  I  shall  lose  myself  among 
'  titled  gentry.  But,  seriously  spcak- 
Dntinued,  *  as  I  have  no  right  to  dub 
captain,  I  cannot  consent  to  render  the 
American  more  ridiculous  than  it  is 
nade  by  the  show  of  borrowed  or  stolen 

w  absurd  you  are,'  she  replied,  *  not  to 
irself  of  that  which  belongs  to  you  quite 
as  do  rheir  titles  to  half  of  the  people 
ts  on  leaving  our  faubourg  !  Why,  do 
?f  that  not  a  few  of  this  would-be  no- 
ive  no  more  right  to  the  rank  they 
than  I  have  to  the  little  aristocratic  de 
"ore  my  name,  to  distinuuii^h  me  from 
non  herd  of  Americans  which  abound 
7  Do  you  know  tliat  there  arc  men 
nen  moving  with  impunity  in  good 
who  have  attained  to  a  marquisale  of 
Ti  creation,  or  even  something  bettor, 
>f  sheer  effrontery  ?' 
as  not  aware  of  these  facts,'  I  answered. 
I  herd  of  Americans,  as  you  call  it,  is  it 
yreat  ?  and  those  composing  it,  are  they 
ring  ?' 

lould  call  their  name  legion,  were  it 
the  Knglish  of  the  same  stamp  far  out- 
them,'  was  her  reply.  *  Thoy  come 
like  locusts,  and  sometimes  leave  as 
able  traces  behind  them  ;  and  as  to 
pirations,  it  is  really  amusing  to  see 
id  Repul)licans  are  of  anybody  higher 
than  a  commoner.  If  by  chance,  as  is 
)  with  several  I  know,  ih^y  can  cKiim 
itest  relationship  to  any  French  family 
one  is  wearied  with  their  eternal  si^lf- 
tion.  Then  there  is  no  end  to  their 
ion  if  they  are  not  entertained  at  th^ 
»,  dined  at  their  embassy ,  arid  caressed 
vican  residents,  whether  known    to 


them  or  not.  Their  ignorance,  too,  of  the  forms 
of  society,  and  their  pretensions  to  polite  accom- 
plishments, are  miraculously  astounding.  One, 
for  example,  leaves  a  card  on  his  majesty,  and 
another,  equally  erudite  in  the  lore  of  courts, 
compliments  the  queen  on  the  good  looks  of 
her  httsband.  No  offence,  of  course,  is  intend- 
ed, nor  is  any  taken,  that  I  am  awaro  of;  but 
what  folly  it* is,  through  stolid  indifference  or 
wilful  ignorance,  to  violate  conventional  rules 
to  which  we  have  voluntarily  subjected  our- 
selves. I,  however,  am  fortunate  in  knowing 
only  a  few  of  the  savages,  or  my  house  would 
be  ovemm  by  them.' 

"  *  Are  they,  then,  so  fond  of  society  ?'  I  in- 
quired. 

*' '  Actually  ravenous  for  it,'  she  answered  ; 
*  and  they  fearlessly  thrust  themselves  into  any 
they  can  enter,  although  their  knowledge  of  the 
French  language  hardly  suffices  to  provide  them 
with  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  But  to 
my  set,  tliank  Heaven,  they  can  never  gain 
admittance ;  for,  even  with  my  tliree  hundred 
thousand  francs  a  year,  the.  difllicultios  I  met 
with  in  getting  into  it  were  inconceivable,  and 
it  was  only  tlirough  a  fortunate  acquaintance 
which  1  made  at  a  watering-place  that  I  suc- 
ceeded at  last  To  the  Tuilleries,  however,  1 
am  told,  tiiey  rush  in  crowds,  though  of  this  I 
know  nothing,  as  I  never  visit  those  head-quar- 
ters of  vulgarity.' 

" '  Perhaps  they  go  there  merely  as  strangers 
to  a  raree-show,'  I  remarked. 

**  *  I  could  easily  believe  it,'  she  replied,  *  if  a 
first,  or  even  a  second  exhibition  contented 
them ;  but  the  truth  is,  they  never  let  slip  an 
opportunity  of  basking  in  the  smiles  of  royalty 
and  rubbiner  against  nol)ility.  Then  the  dresses 
they  assame  on  such  occa.sions,  notwithstanding 
a  very  modest  costume  has  been  prescribed  to 
them  by  custom,  are  sometimes  fantastically  ab- 
surd, and  often  the  cause  of  ludicrous,  if  not 
painful  consequences.  It  was  only  last  year  that 
a  reverend  father  of  holy  Church,  who  had  be- 
decked his  time-worn  person  in  the  unifonn  of 
a  general  officer,  was  completely  dumbfounded 
on  being  asked  at  the  palace  what  rank  he  held 
at  the  termination  of  the  last  war  with  Great 
Britain.  He  was  followed  on  one  side  by  a 
respectable  physician,  enacting  the  character 
of  a  colonel  of  dragoons,  and  on  the  other  by 
an  eminent  lawyer,  personating  a  major  of  in- 
fantry, neither  of  whom,  even  if  addressed  in 
his  vernacular,  could  have  uttered  a  single  sen- 
tence understandingly  in  re})ly  to  the  simplest 
question  on  military  tactics. 

"*But  the  man  that  most  excited  my  in- 
formant's admiration,  and  whom  he  recognized 
as  a  celebrated  hair-dresser  of  New  York,  sur- 
passed everybody  else  in  producing  a  scenic 
effect.    Tlirough  pure  i«;aoTW[\cfc  imA  \as^  ^\ 
finery,  he  bad  lr\cVicii\  ov\\  Vi\ft  \ei>\N  W\A*««w 
person  in  a  iaagi\\ftcct\x\^-ftm\3(To\\v?T<i^  «?<» 
suit,  80  much  jtC8eu\>A\t\\jV\vB\\s«:^>j  <>^  ^  cV 


tfur,u  is  csRed  an  Mnb«B8a*ir'»  fanmui.  thM 
it  wvf  thp  eufa7«vt  of  itnireri«l  irandFr  how  Im 
cottld  evtr  hMiv  b(«ti  pennitttd  lu  cMer  wliSK  li« 
WM.  By  c«IBnj>  himself,  ho w«v"r,th«  «sptain 
of  n  tUle  rifle  corps,  he  was  nllownl  to  pwu 
the  door» ;  mmJ,  bs  )M  aa  mere  pfTsonal  ftppMr- 
ance  weuk  he  was  eeitunly  the  uioet  preatnt- 
nble  antonj!  kU  the  Ampricsns.' 

" '  Graaiin^.  niadi.ni,'  said  T, '  th»t  iherr  ia  no 
MUgerntlon  in  what  yon  hm-e  rewiled  f  ine 
SuS  »nlliorilycpf  your  friend, still  it  all  seems 
nrj  hnnnlMa.  provided  thai  neither  in  this  aeit 
a  anv  way  do  oar  oounlrymen  amnM  llwra- 
•dres^at  tho  expenee  of  otbere.' 
t,  nnibttmn  -  '  -'  ' 
reuMtied ;  '  for,  not 
of  IbeniBelw*.  the  envy  and  c«a«>rio7i«neEs 
wtilch  Xhoy  induigpd  In  ai  home,  in^ew)  of 
brinff  ihtnivn  aai&,  have  become  a  inattt-r  of 
notonely  in  a  foreicrn  country,  where  a  cnlli- 
nted  tasie  teaches  better  tltin^. 

■"1  will  m>C  attempt  to  coiicm)  fnxn  you 
that  my  husband  wis  formerly  a  trsdetiman, 
tar  you  know  alt^boui  it ;  b<il  where  was  the 
■M  of  proclwmiog  lo  all  my  French  seqaunt- 
•BCW  that  he  WM  once  a  cabiaa-malier?  It 
emtalnly  mortified  me,  and  1  »hould  have  Ireni- 
Ued  Ibrtlic  consequence-Sihad  I  not  felt  assured 
thU  few  wunid  believe  the  story,  and  that  all 
pwfeiiwl  good  dinaen  to  inquiriii^  into  tjie 
Mthof  iL*^ 

"  *  Yonts,' mM  I,  thiidliiig  oThn  veeent  tnii- 
porwy  bfiodneM  in  the  opera  paMage,  <  w«», 
poriiap.i.  a  penillir  c^'^<'.  Miiyl"'  you  liail  liitrt 
lliC  feelini:^  or  woimdid  llic  vainly  of  your  ile- 
lamers.' 

" '  Not  al  all,'  was  her  answer ;  ■  1  couid  give 
you  many  instances  of  the  like,  and,  rnnunn 
others,  that  of  a  young  g'-ntlenion  whom  you 
will,  I  trust,  meet  al  my  home.  Though  the 
owner  of  a  large  fortnne,  which  he  spends  lib- 
erally, he  is  of  the  mn»t  unpretending  naliirc, 
and  the  refined  simplicity  of  his  nunner,  I  have 
heard  good  judges  say,  would  be  pronounced 
positive  elegance  in  a  person  of  eentle  blood. 
And  yet,  because  he  once  workc3  at  a  hand- 
Ctafl,  lie  i»  slighlingly  spoken  of  hy  many  of 
bis  countrymen,  who  never  neglect  sn  oppor- 
tunity nf  referrinn  lo  his  humble  birth. 

"'Their  delight  ^leem^  to  be  in  bnckbitiug 
each  other,  In  searching  out  and  retailina;  pri- 
vate histories,  and  thnt,  loo  often,  with  little 
reganl  to  truih.  Within umonih,  I  have  twice 
heard,  on  American  auihorily,  luuch  lo  the  sur- 
prise of  Mr.  Ctiase  and  mytell.  that  ive  were 
under  (lie  necessity  of  returning'  home  lo  ef- 
cspe  the  consequence*  uf  our  extravagance : 
and  an  intimate  friend  of  ours,  whose  large 
property  in  daily  increasing  in  value,  has  been 
several  times  reduced  lo  poverty  by  slandoraus 
stories  of  kindred  Umaues,  ?i\tliout  being  poor- 
er bv  a  single  sis^cnce. 

"'Now  alHiuBi^oii  wiU aftoiA,\s ^*\?*s  ' 


trails  drawn  bf  o 

gest  to  an  Aneticui  Ibr  IdM  lb 

rieel  nation  oa  Ih*  face  of  ik 
Americans  an  nut  U«  laotf 
people  under  tbtt  nan,  aad  bs  iiM 
lo  the  ex^oaive  pooil.  and  ia  ran 
it  were,  with  a  alcUy  and  BM 
which  caMs  erea  that  ofk  Fnai 
ahsde.     And  this  b«  oUIa  pstria 

-'  ■  Bat  I  an  boeaasg  von  too 
amiable  Ikoaceaa,  vrboiii  I  ae«  apfi 
adien  for  dw  preavnt.  Ijat  caU  t 
row.  and  rexnember  tl^  every  Si 
I  am  at  home.'  So  saving,  Uw 
ame  de  t^hase  mnved  off,  eicJia) 
oienls  right  hand  and  left  with  «< 
son  she  mel. 

-  All.  or  very  nearly  all,  ifcaJI 
b^n  lialeninv  to,  ptmred,  on  fa 
richly  ineriloa  by  not  s  few  of  ' 
whom  they  were  ^Bracml ;  and  ) 
Ifoen  added,  that  Om  iMafaa  iaq 
rtciietineu  wkk  vMcl  tHUtn  rfim 
"rnS  M  Eurapt,  al  Ike  cj-MMv  ^I 

^1',  ntoit  ium^tnNf  omK  inad 
i\t  loriCcrra^rAcM,  migil  la  k  t» 
Tirtal  npiibatujtt." 

The  iulka  in  the  Iwt  V*^ 

iiuthor's.     We  hare  no  doabt' 

of  wRat  thev  emphru-U'?.  Yt 
one  which  is  bogintiing  lo  re 
Our  diplomatic  and  utber  a 
gentlemen  who  have  resided 
becoming  mon;  scrupulous  in  gi 
of  intruduciion  to  ihoM;  who  nt 
disgrace  them;  whiie  at  the 
such  lellers  are  not  looked  up 
used  to  be  by  the  recipients.  Fc 
pnblic  agenis  were  be:^eged  by 
of  every  student  going  to  Par 
not  a  few  instances  probably  le 
been  given  which,  if  attended 
place  individuals  oa  a  footinff 
which  they  could  hare  no  chum 
simply  to  buy  influence.  But 
not  misinfonned,  »  btilter  uad* 
now  subsists  on  both  sides  (i  i 
and  there  is  a  greater  reciprocitf 
faith. 

One  other  eslract  we  must  be 
for  quoting,  at  the  same  time  U 
opportunity  to  tlmnk  the  author 
Account  it  gives  of  what  mosllx" 
actual  InLerview  with  one  uf  wbn 
\  ^■cvJl^.x&ms.  -MSI  ^a  ms,  vaA  we  btf 
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^  After  the  crier  bad  made  his  usual  fnocln- 
mation,  the  jud^  entered  with  his  suite,  and  in 
it.  Unremarked  for  an^ht  I  saw,  came,  slowly 
halting,  Sir  Walter  Scott! !  He  appeared  to 
be  very  lame,  hut,  as  I  afterward  discovered, 
he  walked  without  pain,  and  had,  he  told  me, 
tn veiled  with  case  tweuty  and  thirty  miles  a 
day  on  foot  The  stick  on  which  he  leaned 
seemed  to'  be  a  stout  Malacca  joint,  with  a 
crutch  hoad,  and  the  dress  he  wore  was  a  black 
silk  f^wn  over  a  suit  of  the  same  color.  He 
seated  himself  at  a  table,  and,  after  looking  un- 
concernedly around,  went  quietly  to  work 
signing  papers,  which  a  subordinate  attendant 
handed  to  nim  in  quick  succession.  T  gazod  at 
him,  as  may  be  well  supposed,  with  feelings  of 
no  ordinary  nature,  and  could  hardly  realize 
that  the  hand  I  now  saw  engaged  in  the  drudge- 
ry of  a  quarter  session  was  the  same  that  had 
created  the  dashing  but  affectionate  Diana  Ver- 
non, tlie  gentle  Alice  Bridgnorth,  old  Edic 
Ochiltree,  Caleb  Balderstone,  and  Meg  Merri- 
liea,  with  an  endless  host  of  warm  and  animate 
beings,  who  live  in  our  fancy,  almost  our  be- 
lief, as  life-like  and  far  more  vividly  than  the 
real  characters  of  history  itself. 

*'  The  court  adjourned  early,  and  I,  curious  to 
know  what  attention  its  clerk  attraeted  in  the 
street,  as  well  as  to  ascertain  the  place  of  his 
residence,  followed  him  at  a  respectful  distance. 
Few,  however,  of  those  he  met,  took  any  no- 
tice of  him,  although  he  had  to  walk  a  con- 
siderable way.  The  indifference  of  its  neigh- 
bors to  the  Falls  of  Nia^^ara  came  across  my 
n)ind.  An  hour  or  two  later,  when  I  thought 
he  would  be  at  leisure,  for  I  knew  that  the 
morning  was  his  busy  time,  1  rang  at  the  door 
where  I  had  seen  him  enter,  and,  on  being  told 
by  the  servant  that  his  master  was  at  home,  de- 
sired liim  to  carry  in  my  card  and  Mr.  Kin- 
naird's  letter.  While  waiting  in  the  ante- 
chamber,  my  eyes  chanced  to  fall  on  a  well- 
worn  hat  of  no  ordinary  dimensions,  with  the 
name  of  Scott  rudely  scrawled  upon  the  lining, 
and  I  remember  regard! nfj  it  much  more  curl- 
ously  than  I  have  nince  the  famous  chapeau  of 
Napoleon,  which  his  faithful  valet  Marchand 
exhibited  to  me  among  other  relics  of  his  idol- 
ized master.  I  was  ushered  into  the  study  of 
the  greatest  man  alive.  He  had  just  finished 
sealing  a  large  papket — the  manuscript,  per- 
haps, 1  thought,  of  one  of  those  immortal  works 
which  the  reading  world  was  at  that  time  al- 
ways anxiously  expecting.  Ho  rose  as  I  en- 
tered, advanced,  and,  conJially  taking  my  hand, 
said,  *  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  my  friend 
Kinnaird  for  the  piers ure  his  note  has  procured 
Die.' 

*' '  It  is  also  to  a  mutual  friend  of  his  and 
mine  that  I  owe  the  honor  I  enjoy,'  was  my 
answer;  *for  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  should  never 
myself  have  ventured  to  ask  it,  knowing,  as  I 
do,  what  value  the  world  sets  upon  y^jur  time.' 

**  *  Oh,  never  mind  all  the  stories  which  ths 


world  would  have  yon  believe,*  he  gaily  re- 
plied, *  for  after  twelve  o'clock  it  is  a  holiday 
witli  me.  You  have  arrived,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
at  a  happy  moment,  as  the  pleasant  weather 
has  at  length  set  in,  though  I  have  no  right  to 
complain  of  our  variable  climate,  since  it  has 
not  kept  me  within  doors  a  single  day  for  a 
long  time.' 

"  *  Your  heal  til,  then,  is  good  ?'   I  asked. 

"•Yes,  very  good,  and  I  am  quite  hearty 
now ;  but  I  came  within  an  ace  of  bidding  the 
worldgood-niffht  a  while  ago.' 

"  *  Tlie  world  ought  to  bo  very  grateful  to 
you  for  deferring  your  bidding,'  said  I,  smil- 
ing. 

"*0h,  the  world  and  I  are  not  quits  yet,' 
he  laughingly  replied.  Then,  catching  at  the 
word  pioneer Sf  which  I  happened  to  use  in  an- 
swer to  an  observation  of  his  respecting  the 
influence  of  forest  clearing  on  climate,  he  con- 
tinued, *That  reminds  me  of  a  work  which 
pleased  me,  by  a  countryman  of  yours,  Mr. 
Cooper,  who  has  thrown  a  great  deal  of  light 
on  American  subjects.' 

"  Having  heard  tliat  a  slight  misunderstanding 
had  occurred  between  the  gentleman  spoken  of 
and  Sir  Walter,  I  merely  ob5»er\'ed  that  we  were 
all  proud  of  our  distinguished  novelist,  but 
that  it  had  never  been  my  good  fortune  to  meet 
him. 

"  *  I  will  tell  you,  then,'  said  my  knightly  in- 
terlocutor, *  that  besides  his  merits  as  an  au- 
thor, he  is  a  very  good-natured  man,  and  that  I 
have  hoard  of  many  kind  things  of  his  doing. 
His  advantages  when  a  youth,  it  is  true,  were 
not  as  great  as  they  might  have  been,  but  he 
always  had  the  genuine  germ  within  him.  He 
told  me,  for  example,  that,  when  a  lx)y,  he  left 
his  home  without  leave,  and  went  to  sea  with 
only  a  few  dollars  in  his  pocket,  which  he  e.x- 
pended,  on  reaching  liondon,  at  the  Tower  and 
other  places  worth  seeing,  instead  of  buying  a 
new  jacket  and  breeches,  which  his  companiuns 
gibingly  said  he  stood  in  need  of.  In  that,  the 
boy  showed  wliat  the  man  would  he.  He  pre- 
ferred filling  his  head  to  covering  his  back.' 

"  *  It  has  sometimes  seemod  to  me,'  I  remark- 
ed, *  that  his  fame  would  have  been  greater  if 
he  had  deferred  writing  some  ten  years  longer.' 

" '  That  is  a  hard  penance  to  undergo,'  replied 
Sir  Walter,  laughing ;  *  for  when  a  man  has 
ten  fingers,'  at  the  same  time  illustrating  his 
words  by  extending  his  own  well-formed,  but 
by  no  means  Byronic  digits,  *  and  feels  it  in  him, 
it  is  no  easy  matter  to  keep  it  from  coming  out.' 
Then,  lookintr  for  a  moitient  as  if  he  thought  he 
had  pictured Tiis  own  case  rather  too  pointedly, 
he  instantly  addefl,  *  There  is  another  Ameri- 
can whom  I  like  very  much — Washington 
Irving.  I  knew  him  before  he  began  to  write, 
and  alwavs  admired  him  as  a  man,  as  I  now  do 
since  he  has  become  an  author.' 

"  The  above  remarks,  made  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  respecting  Mr.  Cooper,  and  they  were 
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^ 


uncolicited  on  my  put,  I  have  extracted  ( 
my  JoniTUk],  to  ^lionr  bow  entirely  niif^iaken  wu 
Mr.  Lockt»Tt  in  whkt  be  unco  said  about  lite 
relatioDi  at^itiing  between  iheee  two  di&iin- 
guisheit  perBons,  and  bow  fur  Itoul  the  truth  be 
was  whcu  he  inlliuai^d  that  ttjo  ereat  Scotch 


Bpme  slight  dislike  bnd  been  eatertained  by  & 
mtm  who  knew  ti><i  valae  of  time  as  well  n  a  he, 
against  t  eet  or  idle,  sight-seeing  Yankees, 
habitually  atriving.  aa  I  have  Boraelimoa  liuatd 
it  itcknoWtedfed  by  theiuaelvea,  to  gainuccesii, 
without  gaoa  wamint,  to  tbe  presence  of  re- 
ni'irkable  or  eminent  inilivi<iuals,IheN  Ie  nolLIng 
in  it  thai  ahould  excite  our  sarpri^j. 

"I  roaelodepart,  fearful  of  remaininctoo  long, 
as  it  was  yet  early  in  the  dny,  and  1  tbou^t 
bis  labora  mi^bt  not  be  terminated.  lis  rasa 
loo,  and  again  taking  my  hand,  Eald,  '  Come 
and  dine  with  me  to-morrow;  and  iT,  during 
your  stay  in  Edinburgh,  I  can  be  of  any  service 
to  you.  it  nill  make  me  most  hnppy.  In  the 
neighborhood  of  it^  I  can  give  you  the  "open 
Sc^me''  e very w hire.' 

"His  manneTtowBrdme.diiriiigmyBlion  viei 
to  ibe  &olch  cupilaJ,  increaeed  in  kindness,  I 
possible,  every  day  ;  and  be  seemed  never  t 
weary  of  conversation,  whether  wc  were  by 
ourselve«.  or  in  tbe  company  of  others.  But  1 
have  space  for  only  a  few  of  tbe  many  iniereet- 
iU2  obsorratioaa  he  oiatU,  and  the  curiom  ad- 
ecdoiee  be  told,  all  of  whkh  t  jolted  doses  a' 

■■  Hpeakiiij;  one  day  of  hia  powers  of  purlbrm- 
aiico,  nnlwilb.'ilurtding  liiis  lamene:!?,  which,  by 
the  by,  appeared  ta  give  biin  no  wincens  oh  il 
score  of  vanity,  as  a  bioiikr  niisfortuae  did  ai 
other  fellow-poet  of  immortal  renown,  iie  said 
he  had  often  traveraed  lbs  Highlands  on  a  pony 
and  albot,  at  eotua  risk  and  much  trouble, long 
liv  fi>ro  coBclies  or  any  wheel  velilcles  were 
kiuiwu  there, 

''  The  fear  ofdeatli  happenins  tdbe  the  subject 
of  conversation,  be  remarked  flwt  men  very 
easily  made  up  tiieir  minds  la  meet  Uie  event 
when  once  convinced  tluLt  they  muat  die. 
remember,'  he  continued,  'a  client  of  jn 
when  I  wa£  at  the  bar,  who  bad  been  condemned 
til  death  for  bui'glary  for  the  lltird  or  fourth 
limi!,  anil  hud  broken  every  jail  m  the  country, 
lie  Dent  fur  me  at  a  time  when  I  supposed  I  had 
done  with  liiui,  to  give  niP,  in  return  for  my 
lii'rvicee,  which  he  declared  his  anxiety  Lu  re 
two  piecca  of  advice,  whicli  were,  never  io  t 
lor  protection  in  a  country  houM)  tu  a  Urge  dog 
nut  of  doont,  B9  he  could  always  be  got  rid  of 
by  poison ;  but  tu  a  little  one  within  doors, 
whose  barking  at  tlie  lightest  noiae  could  c 
b(.>  utopped ;  and  alw.iys  to  have  a  tieai'y,iitroi 
lock,  with  a  Hllir  spring,  instead  of  a  sma 
well-oiled,  patent  one,  hecanse  no  ukeletac  key 
ii.uld  Xuiu  It.  "I  do  not  care  a  hiiubee,"  he 
added,  "fi>r  tlkOBeiraniettawaDdiitone  walls) 
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MIDNIGHT. 


Now  all  the  dreams  have  issued  from  their  caves — 

Remorse,  and  haggard  Care ;  wan  Stratagem, 
Incubus,  cold ;  exulting  Fancy  raves 

like  a  'scaped  maniac  ;  delusions  swim, 
Gray,  in  the  air,  the  bodiless  brood  of  death. 

Now  bloodshot  meteors  out  of  darkness  start. 
Appalling  the  lone  wretch,  who  checks  his  breath, 

And  stands  and  hearkens  to  his  beating  heart, 
While  the  life  oozes  at  his  trembling  lips. 

And  now  by  cottage  hearth,  whose  purple  blaze 
Wanders  and  flares,  the  cunning  kitten  skips  ; 

Nor  dares  the  trembling,  dream-pressed  rustic  raise 
His  pillowed  head,  half  addled  by  her  fun, 
Lest  night  to  that  dread  hour  of  ghosts  have  run. 


FOREIGN   MISCELLANY. 


i  accounts  received  relative  to  English 

have  not  been  important.  Some  fresh 
)to    at    Chartist    agitation    have    been 

but  tliese  were  on  a  comparatively 
scale,  and  not  attended  with  any  results 
nent ;  indeed  this  party  seems  at  present 
aowerless.  In  Liverpool  apprehensions 
nit  that  an  outbreak  of  tlie  large  Ixxly  of 
residents  there  and  of  sympathizers  was 
ed,  in  aid  of  the  insurrection  in  Ireland, 
sequence  of  which  the  military  were  re- 
kI  in  that  town,  and  a  largo  number  of 
1  constables  sworn  in  to  preserve  the 
,but  up  to  the  latest  advices  their  ser- 
had  not  been  required.  The  proposed 
f  the  Queen  to  Ireland  was  given  up  on 
at  of  the  state  of  that  country. 
I  attempted  junction  of  the  moral  and 
lal  force  Repealers  has  entirely  failed, 
roceedings  of  the  latter  at  the  time  of  the 
for  to  establish  a  aeneral  "  Leuffuc  "  of 
Jers,  were  of  a  character  so  directly  tcnd- 
I  insurrection,  that  the  Icadera  of  the 
gal  Association  "  declined  to  join  with 

and  Mr.  John  O'Connell  and  others 
publicly  refused  to  concert  with  them, 
ftve  openly  denounced  their  acts  as  im- 

and  hopeless  of  success.     After  the 


conviction  and  transportation  of  Mitchcl  there 
was  a  short  period  of  tranquillity  in  the  coun- 
try, but  this  was  of  short  duration.  The  organ- 
ization of  clubs  by  the  physical  force  party  was 
extended  throughout  the  South  and  VVest ; 
incendiary  speeches  were  made  at  various 
public  meetiwi  and  the  Felon  and  other 
newspapers  ot  the  party  evinced  a  reckless 
violence  amonntin?  to  frenzy.  Dublin,  Cork, 
Waterford  and  other  places  were  placed  by 
special  proclamation  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  for  preserving  the  peace,  and  proceed- 
ings were  taken  for  disarming  the  disaffected. 
Mr.  John  Martin,  the  proprietor  of  the  "  Felon" 
newspaper,  Mr.  Duffy  of  the  "  Nation,"  together 
with  O'Dogherty  and  Williams  of  the  "  Tri- 
bune," were  arrested  in  Dublin  and  committed 
to  Newgate,  charged  with  felony,  and  all  pub- 
lished copies  of  their  papers  were  seized  by  the 
police.  Notwithstanaing  their  incarceration 
they  continued  to  write,  in  prison,  articles  as 
inflammatory  as  those  for  which  they  were 
under  prosecution,  until  prohibited  by  the  au- 
thorities, who  ascertained  that  their  writings 
were  sent  out  under  pretence  of  being  commu- 
nications with  their  legal  advisers,  since  the 
late  active  measures  ror  quelling  the  insunec- 
tionary  movements,  whioa  will  be  presently 


referred  lo,  the  publication  of  those  pupers  has 
beep  prevented  by  the  government.  Tlie  Iria! 
of  tliese  prisoners  wm  appointcJ  to  take  place 
on  the  8Th  Aui;ust,  and  at  the  la£t  accounts  the 
jurors  bad  been  sumtnoned  and  arraDgemcnts 
mails  for  that  purpose.  Bimilnr  threats  hkve 
been  made  by  the  club«  to  tboBo  which  pre- 
ceited  the  trial  and  oanviction  of  Mjtcbd,  that 
if  convicted  the  sentence  should  be  forcibly 
prevented  from  being  carried  intn  execution, 
but  tiie  government  are  delermiiied  to  peritevere 
in  the  pnuecutjons.  Mr.  T.  F.  Meagher  and 
several  other  perwina  have  been  arrested  and 
lield  to  bail  for  sedition,  but  even  if  they  sur- 
render, they  cannot  be  tried  for  s  oonaiderfthle 

In  consequence  of  the  extended  nrming  and 
organization  of  clubs  for  the  openly  avowed 
purjiose  of  iniurrection,  publicly  announced  by 
the  leaders  to  take  place  so  soon  ae  the  harvest 
should  be  gathered  tn,  and  which  was  lo  be 
seized  upon  to  supply  the  insurgent  commin- 
Bariat,  the  Eovernment  considered  it  necessary 
to  apply  to  Parliament  for  additional  powers  to 
enable  them.by  arresting  the  leaders,  to  ernfth 
the  fipirit  oT  rebellion  which  was  being  fer- 
mented through  H  great  portion  of  the  country. 
On  the  9Sd  July  Lord  John  Rnssetl,  upon  no- 
tice, moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  Mil  empowering  the  Lord 
Lieutenant  to  apprehend  and  detain,  until  the 
IH  of  March  neit,  audi  pervona  aa  be  shall 
suspect  of  eonaidring  aftinat  the  Qaeen'e  per- 
son and  govemment.  After  expressinjj  hw 
reE;ret  at  the  neccnaity  of  (iiisneniimg  the  cin- 
fiiiiiiioiial  libiirtiea  of  Irtlanil,  he  traced  the 
lii-iti,ry  of  the  "Confederation,"  and  showed 
fFciiTi  1  lio  Qvowed  manifestos  published  in 
(he  ■■  l'\'li>n  "  and  "Nation"  newspapers,  that 
the  lixcd  intention  of  the  coijfederales  was  to 
aobviTl  entirely  the  Imperial  government— to 
unnihiUle  all  riglits  of  property — lo  hold  up 
the  hope  of  plunder  to  those  who  would  join  in 
till!  rebellion,  and  the  threat  of  depriving  all 
Iho^  of  llieir  properly  who  retwined  faithfal 
tu  their  alle^ance.  One  of  these  manifestos 
enlilleil  "  The  value  of  the  Irish  Harvest,"  aet 
forth  that  there  was  growing  in  Ireland  pro- 
duce of  the  value  of  eighty  millions  steriing, 
and  declared  that  it  would  be  for  the  new  Irish 
Council  of  Three  Hundred  to  decide  how  this 
shoulil  be  apportioned ;  ihua  showing  that  by 
one  sweeping  confiscation  (he  mastcrH  of  this 
Rod  Republic  were  prepared  to  disregard  all 
existing  social  rules,  and  reduce  everything  to 
annrcby.  He  slated  that  notwithstanding  all 
pi^rwins  of  property  and  the  clergy  of  all  de- 
noniinulions  were  BBriiestiy  laboring  to  prevent 
an  outbreak,  no  moral  influence  coidd  prevail 
to  deter  many  thousands  of  ilie  younger  men 
from  Joining  in  the  proposed  insurrection.  The 
motion,  which  received  an  almost  unummous 
support  from  all  parties,  was  carried  on  a 
division  of  271  to  8,  and  the  bill  passed  through 


all  the  stn  ges  on  that  evenilg.  On  the  eecood 
reading  Sir  Lucius  O'BrteD,  bti^Uier  of  Knutb 
O'Brien,  declared  that  allhougii  his  rcUlitr 
tnighl  be  tike  first  person  nflected  bv  the  me*- 
8Ur*,  he  considered  it  necessary  and  eonl4  ont 
withhold  his  support.  On  Monday  Uw  Mill  I 
July  the  measure  passed  the  Hotuw  of  Ijwit, 
and  on  the  tollpwing  day  receiTwl  the  r^^tJ 
aasenL 

ImmediBlely  after  the  receipt  of  n  eoff  of 
the  act  in  Dublin,  the  Lord  TJcutenant  iamil 
numerous  warntnis  for  ihe  apprehrnaion  cf  dw 
ringleaders  of  ilie  conspracy,  but  inasi  of  Am 
had  made  a  precipitate  retreat  from  that  city, 
spreading  tlicmselveB  over  various  parts  of  Im 
diaaflected  proiinces.  Rewards  were  »dw^ 
tised  for  the  apprehension  of  Smith  O'Bnfa. 
Meagher  and  others.     It   having   been  a 


tained  that  the  former  had  passc?d  the  ntgbl  <> 
the  28lh  July  among  the  collieiv.  or  -BIa«i 
Boys''  of  Bouhigh  Onnmoo,  near  Ballingurf. 
in  Ihe  county  of  Tipperary,  an  Inspector  of  fo 
lice  named  Trant,  with  thirty-seven  lam,^ 
cecded  there  (or  the  purpose  of  capturinit  kta> 
where  he  was  found  with  a  large  bodyofMB*' 
followers  pregired  to  give  battle.  Ttie  poba 
not  being  sufficiently  numerous  lo  wMkCo' 
the  threatened  attack,  retreated  to  and  lock 
poascssion  of  a  sniall  house  on  a  croai  nti. 
where  they  were  quickly  flurmiiDdrJ,  and 
O'Brien  advanced  and  deminded  a  -'- 

of  their  Knns,  which  ma  refumd. 
laying  look  place,  after  vUgAt  the 
pmceederl  to  jiile  straw  and  (ither  combojeto 
niiilerials  aiNiMt  the  biiiiiiing  for  the  piirp'^n'  iii 
conipeiling  the  police  to  surrender.  A  CwJmjuc 
priest  in  the  neighborhood,  hearing  of  tte 
afiVay,  came  up  and  used  hia  iitmocl  exertiow 
lo  persuade  the  people  to  retire,  but  wiiltM 
success.  After  some  time  the  police  6ni. 
killing  and  wounding  several,  the  numl*r  bf- 
Ing  vurioiiEly  eEtiinated  at  from  live  to  a  mac* 
greater  amount.  The  firing  was  beaid  h 
another  detachment  of  police,  who  hiFtcard  b 
Ihe  rei=cue  of  their  comrades,  on  seeing  lib*L 
the  mob  made  a  quick  retrvaU  O'Brien  isca' 
lo  have  riddenoff  alone,  and  at  the  lastaccMM 
'S  were  in  progress  ftw  '■■'■'? 
This  is  the  only  oaiteak  d 
which  information  has  been  receiveaL 

I'he  slate  of  siege  is  atill  maiiiluned  in  Plaa 
which  under  its  rigime  continues  tranqoil- <* 
disiitFecttvl  being  kept  in  check  bv  the  vi^iw* 
measures  under  Gen,  Cavaignac's  ■dwiiB'^"' 
tion.  Numerous  arrests  are  however  i*l>  " 
the  difclosures  relative  to  the  outbreak  sfii* 
profrress,  and  the  disarming  of  the  puRM*  ^ 
the  National  Guard  wliose  loyaliv  "**""^ 

is  being  carried  on  with  vigor.  .'" 
are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  it  i*  •*■<  ' 
Conimunists  look  forwwrd  to  tlie  tin**** 
distress  among  the  laboring  Haarrn  >ill  R*^ 
them  llie  ready  looU  for  anollieT  iusuiioii* 
At  present  these  doctrioee  Imve  mtt  wiik  i  ^ 
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cided  check  in  the  National  Assembly.  M. 
Proudhon  introduced  a  men  sure  to  confiscate  a 
tfiird  part  of  all  property.  He  openly  advocated 
the  measure  as  the  bopnning  of  a  new  state  of 
thincTg  ;  property  according  to  his  views  being 
inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  the  one  being  inevitably  destined  to 
destroy  the  other.  For  the  purpose  of  giving 
a  quietus  to  questions  of  this  sort,  tlie  proposi- 
tion was  referred  to  a  committee,  who  made  a 
strong  report  against  it,  on  the  reception  of 
wiiich  the  Assembly  passed  a  resolution  of  a 
most  denunciatory  character,  and  on  the  divis- 
ion ^J.  Proudhon  was  left  in  a  minority  of  two ! 
only  one  other  member  affording  him  a  sup- 
port. The  National  Guard  of  Lyons  is  being 
disarmed. 

A  decree  has  been  passed  requiring  security 
to  be  deposited  by  the  publishers  of  journals. 
In  the  ue|>artments  of  the  Seine  for  all  pul)- 
lished  more  than  twice  a  week  a  deposit  of 
24,000  fr.  is  to  be  made  in  the  Treasury;  those 
twice  a  week  18,000,  once  a  week  13,000 ; 
more  than  once  a  month  6,000.  In  other 
places  the  amount  of  deposit  is  regulated  by 
the  population.  Major  Constantine,  one  of  the 
officers  charged  to  investigate  tlie  facts  relative 
to  the  insurrection  of  June,  has  been  arrested, 
having  been  recognized  bv  several  of  the  insur- 
gents as  having  repeatedly  come  to  encourage 
uiem  at  the  barricades,  disguised  in  a  blouse 
and  a  casquel :  according  to  their  statements 
he  was  to  have  been  the  minister  of  war  had 
the  insurrection  been  successful.  Ledru  Rol- 
lin,  Louis  Blanc  and  Caussidi^re  are  charged 
before  the  Assembly  with  being  implicated  in 
the  various  risings  since  the  Revolution. 
Lamartinc  is  said  not  to  be  suspected.  The 
government  has  effected  a  loan  of  160,000,000 
francs  at  5  per  cent,  from  the  Bank  of  France, 
at  the  price  of  75  1-4  with  other  advantages 
which  make  the  interest  about  7  per  cent. 

The  published  table  of  receipts  of  taxes  for 
die  first  six  months  of  the  present  year  shows 
a  decrease  of  61,818,000  fr.;  compared  with 
the  year  1846  the  decrease  is  67,652,000  fr. 
The  returns  of  the  customs  duties  collected 
durii^  the  month  of  June  last,  shows  5,890,163 
fr.  They  produced  in  the  corresponding  month 
ofl846,12,613.579fr.;  and  in  1847, 11,180,163. 
The  receipts  of  the  customs  during  the  first  half 
year  of  1848  did  not  exceed  38,150,854  fr., 
whilst  they  had  amounted  in  1846  to  74,676,750 ; 
and  in  1 847  to  65,956,075. ,  The  number  of 
French  and  foreign  vessels  which  entered  the 
harbors  of  France  during  the  first  six  months 
of  1848,  was  6,395,  mensuring  881,295  tons; 
or  3,905  vessels  and  521,373  tons  less  than  in 
1847.  The  number  of  vessels  of  all  countries 
which  sailed  from  French  harbors  during  the 
last  six  months  was  5,684,  measuring  675.363 
Cons,  or  815  vessels  and  94,884  tons  less  than 
in  1847.     The  committee  on  the  Constitution 


are  proceeding  rapidly  to  a  conclusion  of  their 
labors  ;  find  it  appears  they  will  recommend 
the  election  of  the  President  to  be  made  by 
universal  suffrage,  and  not  by  the  Assembly. 
The  Constitution  will  be  presented  by  the  com- 
mittee to  the  National  Assembly,  and  as  that 
body  proposes  to  adjourn  for  a  month  it  will 
yet  be  some  time  before  there  is  any  regularly 
established  government  existing  in  Fmnce. 

In  Venice  a  grand  popular  demonstration 
was  made  in  favor  of  Charles  Albert,  and  on 
the  3d  of  July  tlio  Assembly  met,  when  the 
junction  of  that  territory  with  Upper  Italy  was 
proclaimed  amid  great  entiiusiasm  :  some  Pied- 
montese  tn)ope  have  arrived  in  Venice.  Seven 
engagements  were  fought  between  tlie  Ans- 
trians  and  the  troops  of  Charles  Albert  on  the 
24th  and  25th  July,  witli  great  io.<*s  on  both 
sides :  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  latter 
were  worsted  and  compelled  to  retire  to  the  line 
occupied  by  their  reserve  on  the  Mincio.  A 
further  battle  took  place  on  the  26tli,  at  which 
the  Piedmontesc  were  completely  routed.  It  is 
said  that  Charles  Albert  has  formally  applied 
to  the  French  Government  for  nulitafy  assist- 
ance. Rome  appears  to  be  in  a  distracted 
state,  the  workmen  who,  in  French  fashion, 
were  employed  by  the  government,  causing 
great  uneasiness.  The  Pope  has  lost  popu- 
larity from  his  opposition  to  the  war  with  Aus* 
tria:  the  war  government  under  Miami  as 
prime  minister,  is  said  to  be  dissolved,  and  the 
church  party  are  intriguing  to  regain  their  lost 
power.  The  Duke  of  Genoa,  second  son  of 
Charles  Albert,  has  been  chosen  King  of  Sicily, 
and  the  government  of  Naples  are  making  large 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  that  i.-lnnd. 

The  Archduke  John,  brother  of  the  Km[>eror 
of  Austria,  has  been  installed  head  of  the  Ger- 
manic confoderaticm,  with  the  title  of  **  Vicar 
of  the  Empire,"  which  has  caused  great  dissat- 
isfaction in  Prussia :  tiie  armed  force  of  the 
empire  is  to  consist  of  about  900,000  men.  In 
1820  the  public  debt  of  Priihsia  amounted  to 
205,000.000  dollan^,  since  which  time  it  has 
been  reduced  to  126,000,000,  and  the  Minister 
of  Finance  stated  that  the  domains  of  the  Sttto 
were  far  more  than  sufficient  to  cover  this  sum. 
Attempts  to  establish  an  armistice  between 
Denmark  and  Prussia  have  failed,  but  negotia^ 
tions  for  a  settlement  of  the  Schleswig  IIoTstein 
question  arc  still  in  progress.  The  constituent 
assembly  of  Austria  assembled  at  Vienna  is 
composed  of  a  motley  crew,  many  being  mere 
peasants  nnderstanding  no  language  but  their 
own  provincial  Italian,  German  or  Bohemian ; 
many  can  neither  read  nor  writ^,  and  three- 
quarters  are  said  to  be  extremely  ignorant  and 
incompetent ;  the  king  has  not  yet  returned  to 
Vienna.  A  ministry  has  been  formed,  which 
has  begun  with  sweeping  alterations  among  all 
placeholders,  and  appears  to  be  actuated  by  a 
thoroughly  radical  and  democratic  spirit. 
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DfajMW^ry  rf  Atnrricanirm!,  A  Olouara  af 
Words  ami  Phrases  umalli/  rtgarded  as 
jiKutiar  to  the  United  Stales.  By  John  Rus- 
sell Babtletti  Corresponding  Secretary 
of  tbe  American  Elbnolo^cal  Society,  niic] 
Foreign  Corresponding  Secretary  of  tlic  New 
York  Historical  Society,  New  York: 
Bsrtlett  &,  Weiford.     1848. 


This  wor!i  is  so  enggesthfe  of 
that  we  very  much  regret  tlie  necessity  of  let- 
ting it  go  by  with  only  a  passing  notice.  The 
title  BEifficiently  explains  its  object,  which  is, 
not  to  distinguish  al)  the  pure  AmericsRiams, 
but  simply  to  edleci"iil!  the  words  usually 
Called  prorinciol  or  vulgar — all  the  words, 
whatever  be  their  origin,  which  are  used  in 
fiuniiiar  cooveraatian,  and  hut  spldoin  employ- 
ed in  compoeition — nil  the  perversions  of  Ian- 
ma  abuses  of  words  into  which  people, 
lin  sections  of  the  country,  have  fallen, 
and  some  of  those  remarknbic  and  luilicroug 
farms  of  speech  which  bnve  beea  adopted  in  the 
WMemStatM." 

The  author  statesthat  on  comparing  famfliar 
New  I'.Tinlnnd  words  "  wit  h  the  provinciiil  and 
colloquial  Inngimpe  of  tliw  Norihcrn  cnimtifs 
of  England,  a  most  striking  resemblance  ap- 
peared, not  only  in  the  words  commonly  re- 
Sarded  as  peculiar  to  New  England,  bqt  in  the 
ialectical  pronunciation  of  certain  words,  and 
in  the  genersl  tone  and  accent." 

"  In  fact,  it  may  he  said,  without  eiaggErntirm, 
that  nine  tf^ntlia  of  the  caUiiquial  peculiarities  uf 
Few  England  are  derived  direcUy  from  Orent 
Brituin;   and  that   they  '  '  ' 


Itnngea 


Ih   be«tD 
w    d»      f  rr  dto 

It  may  be    nsiited,  tL 
of  N  n*  En){l     d         a    p 

wh  n   the      col  m 
this  assertion,  I  d 
nasal  tw  n^  lb     dra   I 
pcrv  ri  f  latiguag        1 

uneducated  ad  pt.     It      n 
tbe  ahuBit    rmauy   rournK: 
them  perv  t»i  us   I  mak 
apology,  but  that  Ihoy  occui 


in  every  language," 
The  work   apptara  to  be  quite  full,  judging 


■I 


fmni  one's  inability  to  remember  mm^ 
words  and  phrases  which  il  is  fevtj 
contain.  For  the  politic&l  slang  M 
phrases,  the  anthor  acknowledgea  Ml 
debted  to  John  Inman,  Esq.,  editor  of  J 
cini  Advertiser.  The  best  iiJea  oT 
of  its  execution,  may  be  gnined  fti 
>«SBmples',  the  list  of  authontie*  >a  ofti 


Absquati 

-LATt    To  nm  away ;  t< 

aUoH 

only  in 

familiar  longua^ 

—  >u  »r»iid>nid  b;  hit  b^I.  «ta  | 

ft>bb 

wrL,i.uu..-/r.  r.  a^r,^ 

Aix-naa 

n.    Terj",  in  a   Ereat 

American  word. 

sntatt 

Jf«. 

fai^^j  'Si^ilT'p'm'.''' 

Hri«mMUHjfl"  •  I*l«*- -fA \m 

If  tii-ft'd  uKd.— r> 


■■  mhid  an  br  ■  »in  la  A*  «■ 
■  u  al^BMi  kfaiT.  ap  sHi  A*  w 
I  my  ifiL-tmt  SOU. 


Thisn 


r  cOnsiilerud  n 


lid  aa  the  KngliA 
Amung  the  early  writers  it  was  nsed 
OS  <urlt  is  now.  Tn  England  it  »!till  ai 
colloquial  di.-ilect  of  Notfolk  and  oibe 
A  true  bora  Londoner,  sny a  FegEre.in 
doles  of  the  Englinh  Lanmagr.  ah 
questions,  aies  pardon,  anJat  quadi 
leave.  In  the  United  StKte*  it  is 
u!iied  by  the  vulgar. — forb^t  Vocab^ 


ardson 


I  Die. 


«    KT.(<f  J 


In  the  next  reign.  Dr.  Join  QUfk 
Cardiuul  WoUcy,  and  l«ll(  turn  ItHh 
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The  King  axed  mtUt  yoar  Grace*!  welflire. — Peg^e*a 
Anecdot€». 


Day  before  vetlenlay,  I  went  down  to  the  Pott  Offioe' 
and  az*d  the  rokt-muter  if  there  wai  anytliing  for  me. — 
Maj.  Jonea'g  Courtships  p.  17*2. 

1  have  oflcn  axM  myielf  what  wrt  of  m  gall  that  iplen- 
difernos  T«ady  of  the  Lake  of  Scou'a  wu.— 5am  Slick 
in  Eng.  ch.  30. 

To  KNOAv  b  FROV  A  htilVft  fooL  It  is  a  common 
phraee  to  eciy,  "  Ho  does  not  know  B  from  a 
DulFs  f»>ot,"  meaning  that  a  person  is  very  il- 
literate, or  very  ifi:uorant  The  term  buirB/ooi  is 
chosen  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  alliteration ; 
as  in  the  similar  phrases,  **  He  does  not  know 
fi  from  a  hrtM/matick"  or  **  13  from  a  InxtUedoor" 
It  is  a  very  old  saying ;  Mr.  Halliwell  finds  it 
in  one  of  the  Digby  MSS. 

I  know  not  A  from  the  wynd  mylne, 
Nv  a  B  from  a  Me- fool,  I  trowe.  ni  thiielf  nother. 
Archaic  and  Provincial  QloMsary. 

Clam-shell.  The  lips,  or  mouth.  There  is  a 
common  though  \'uigar  expression  in  New  Eng- 
land, of  "Shut  your  clam-xhdl"  that  is,  Shut 
your  moutli,  hold  your  tongue. 

CoiTON.  A  financial  term,  which,  together  with 
the  practice,  is  borrowed  from  France.  In  the 
Unite<l  State?,  the  certificates  of  States  stocks 
drawing  interest  are  accompanied  by  coupons, 
which  are  email  tickets  attached  to  the  certifi- 
cates. At  each  term  when  the  interest  falls 
due,  one  of  tlieso  coitpons  is  cut  off  (whence  the 
name) ;  and  this  bcmg  presented  to  the  State 
treasurer,  or  to  a  bank  designated  by  liim, 
entitle.^  the  holder  to  receive  the  interest  llic 
cmtpons  attached  to  the  bonds  of  some  of  tlie 
Western  States  have  not  been  cut  off  for  several 
years. 

IjOCO-foco.  The  name  by  wliich  tlic  Democratic 
party  U  extensively  fiisstiiigui?<lied  thruughout 
tlie  United  States,  lliis  name  originated  in  the 
year  1  ^.S5,  wlien  a  divi>*ion  arose  in  the  party, 
in  conseijuence  of  the  nomination  of  Gideon 
Lee  as  tlie  Democratic  candi<lat(^  for  Congress, 
by  the  committee  chosen  for  that  purpose. 
Tiiis  nomination,  as  was  customarv,  liad  to  1^ 
confirmed  at  a  gcnenil  meeting  oi*^  Democrat's 
held  at  Tammany  Hall.    His  friends  antici- 

Kted  opposition,  and  assembled  in  large  num- 
rs  to  sup|K)rt   liini.      '*  llio   first  question 
wliich  aros«?,'  says  Mr.  Hammond,  "  and  which 
would  te«t  the  strengtli  of  the  parties,  was  the 
selection  of  Chairraiui.    The  friends  of  Mr.  L<>e, 
whom  we  will  call  I'ammany  men,  supported 
Mr.   Varian;    and   the   anti-monoi)olist8,  Mr. 
Curtis,    llie  Tammanies  entered  the  hall  as 
soon  as  tlie  doors  were  o])ened,  by  means  of 
back  stairs ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  Equal 
Rights  party  nu«hed  into  the  long  room  up  the 
front  stairs.    Both  oartics  were  loud  and  bois- 
terous ;  tlie  one  declaring  that  Mr.  Varian  was 
diosen  Cliainnan,  and  the  other  that  Mr.  Curtis 
was  duly  elected  the  presiding  ofTicer.    A  very 
tumultuous  and  confused  scone  ensued,  during 
*  which  the  gas-lights,  with  which  the  hall  was 
.  illuminated,  were  extinguished.     The  Ek^ual 
'  Bights  party,  either  having  witnessed  similar 
*•    oeeumnoeii  or  having  received  some  intima- 


tions tliat  such  would  be  the  course  of  their  op- 
ponents, had  provided  themselves  with  loco- 
foco  matches  and  candles,  and  the  room  was 
re-lighted  in  a  moment  The  '  Courier  and  En- 
quirer '  newspaper  dubbed  the  anti-monopctlists, 
who  used  the  matches,  with  the  name  or  Loco- 
focoB;  which  was  soon  after  given  to  the 
Democratic  party,  and  which  tliev  have  since 
retained.** — llamwond'H  PoIUicat  Jlittory  of 
JVew  York,  Vol.  II.  p.  491. 

To  ROW  rr  salt  annca,  is  a  common  phrase,  used 
generally  to  signify  political  defeat,  llie  dis- 
tance to  which  a  party  is  rowed  vp  Salt  Hirer 
depends  entirely  upon  the  magnitude  of  the 
majority  against  its  candidates.  If  the  defeat 
is  particularly  overwhelming,  the  unsuccessful 
party  is  rowed  up  to  the  very  head  leaters  of  Salt 
Jtiver. 

It  is  occasionally  used  as  nearly  synonymous 
with  to  rote  up,  as  in  the  following  example, 
but  this  application  is  rare : 

Judge  Clayton  made  a  ineech  that  fUriy  made  the  tnm- 
blen  lK>p.  He  roteed  the  Tories  vp  and  over  Salt  River. — 
CrockeU,  Tour  Doion  East,  p.  40. 

To  row  up  Scdt  River  has  its  origin  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  small  stream  of  tluit  name  in 
Kentucky,  tlie  passage  of  which  is  made  diffi- 
cult and  laborious  as  well  bv  its  tortuous  course 
as  by  the  abundance  of  shallows  and  bars.  Ilie 
real  application  of  the  phrase  is  to  the  imhappy 
wight  who  lias  the  task  of  propelling  the  boat 
up  the  stream ;  but  in  political  or  slang  usage 
it  is  to  those  who  are  roired  w^>— -the  passengers, 
not  the  oarsman.     [J.  Irnnan.] 

Small  potatoes.  An  e])ithct  applied  to  persons, 
and  signifying  mean,  contemptible ;  as,  '  He  is 
very  small potatorx*  Sfnall  potatoes  are  not  fit 
for  eating,  and  except  for  the  feeding  of  hogs 
and  cattle,  are  worthless ;  hence  the  expression 
as  applied  to  men.  It  is  sometimes  put  into 
the  more  emphatic  form  of  small  potatoes  and 
few  in  a  hill ;  see  Sam  Slick  in  England  for  an 
explanation  of  the  hitter,  ch.  6. 

Cive  me  mn  honest  old  loldier  for  the  Presidencf— 
whether  Whig  or  Democrat— and  I  will  leave  yoar  smM 
/>of ato  politioius  and  iwtty fogging  lawyers  to  those  who 
are  wimng  to  submit  the  destiny  of  tins  creat  nation  to 
snch  handi.— A".  Y.  Htratd,  Dec.  13,  1840. 

The  very  incidents  of  the  meeting;,  and  the  names  of 
the  speakers  [notircd  by  the  Woshin^^ton  Union],  indnoe 
a  strong  snspicion  that  it  was  rather  »vmII  potatoes. — JV*. 
Y.  Com.  Adv.,  April  15,  1848. 

Sisn&ii^  "fpr  sisters.  A  \'ulgar  pronunciation 
sometimes  'Iieacd  Crom  uneducated  preachers  at 
the  West. 

"  Brt'tlinrn  and  »ijrt«m,  it's  a  powerful  great  work, 
this  here  preachine  of  the  pMpcIi  bs  the  great  apostle 
hisself  allows  in  them  words  of  biasin  what's  jest  come 
into  my  nimd  ;  for  I  never  k  no  wed  what  to  preach  till  I 
ris  up  ^'—Carltsu,  The  Jfew  PurcMse,  Vol.  I.  p.  903. 

(We  havo  heard  in  a  conference  meeting  a 
speaker  desiring  to  **hear  something  from  the 
female  hreetlieren  /"-^Ed.  Rev.) 

TooTiEs.  A  common  term  in  nursery  language 
JEor  the  feet  A  corruption  of  Rooties,  L  e.  feet 
Used  in  England  as  well  as  with  us. 


JnlJ.lMI 

There  are  Iwe  word»,  or  rather  sppiicHtiona 
of  words,  which  we  rather  wonder  etiouhl  liai 
escnped  the  aathor.  One  is  "  moderate,"  pn 
nounced  jnordrit,  which  is  moch  used  in  Pie 
England  to  expreH?  my  amount  or  diminution 
either  iJirectJy  in  bulk  or  quality,  or  met»ph( 
cally  in  mind  or  character.  Alter  hearing 
old  Descon  X.,  for  instance,  declare  that  the 
new  iiiioister  was  "  r«/Aer  m-o-T-dritj'  we 
should  feei  positive  that  a  few  months  would 
witness  a  coange  of  dynasty.  The  other  is 
the  Pennaylvania  "  ordinary,  pronounced  it- 
nary,  and  applied  in  mnch  ifie  same  wajraeihc 
Yankee  "  moderate."  That  young  lady  in  a 
backwoods  village  would  not  he  a  very  deaira- 
ble  Bcqiiainbince,  respecting  whom  the  neigh- 
bora  should  unite  in  saying  "  she  is  omory. 

Every  reader  will  prooahly  call  t^  mind  simi- 
lar exiimples  which  tliia  collection  does  not 
conta.         s  9  us  comp  e       pe  hap      as 

CDU  d  be  expe  ted  fo  su  a  «ol[  and  may 
se  e  a  good  pu  po<e  n  separating  he  at 
guage  o  coarsonesa  from  li  a   of  e  egaoce 
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The  portrait  in  Uiis  volume  is  much  nwm 
like  him,  that  is,  as  we  see  hitn  tlirongh  his  lefr 
ters,  than  iho  ore  which  waa  given  in  TJ- 
fourd'a  former  life  of  hira,  pubUsbed  MrTenl 
years  ago.  Tlu)  reprint  is  as  it  »liouId  be,  a  ' 
very  neat  one,  and  cannot  be  long  in  tiodiai  lU 
way  to  the  admirers  of  Elia. 


A  Manual  ij'  QreciiTi  and  Roman  Anliqititiii. 
Dy  Dr.    E.    F.  Bojkse*.     Proteasor.  tt. 

IVAislated  frcim  tite  Geimaji  and  ediud  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Kercrevek  AB^njco,  U.J- 
reclor  of  Lyndon,  and  lale  Fellow  ofTiim^ 
College,  Cambridge.  Revised,  niili  add^ 
lions  and  corrections.  New  York;  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.     1849. 

Thifl  is  no  daiibt  the  best  school  vfork  of  tit 
kind  we  have.  It  is  clearly  amnged,  sndca» 
veysal)  or  nearly  all  (hat  is  known  oftlipltw* 
manners,  religion,  &e,,  of  thoee  ancit^oc  i»- 
liotU',  in  a  form  that  is  well  designed  to  aid  ibf 
memory.  Tliis  edition  ia  aupplted  with  OM^ 
sioital  notes,  and  a  complete  series  of  qw» 
tions.  It  is  so  compact  and  welliirruigedUH 
form  a  book  interesting  not  only  to  iiliull<l. 
bu    o  genera  reade  i 
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PARTY    DISCONTENTS. 


At  the  great  meeting  held  in  New  York 

by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay,  previous  to  the 

assembling  of  the  Convention  at  Philadel- 

^  pbia,  resolutions  were  read  and  speeches 

^  vere  made,  in  which  the  favorite  candidate 

*  vas  recommended  as  the  choice  of  the 

J  Whigs  of  New  York,  **  subject,^*  however, 

t  and  with  a  remarkable  emphasis  on  the 

vord  subject,  "  to  the  decision  of  a  Na- 

Uonal  Convention."    The  resolutions  and 

v^tbe  speeches  were  heard  with  acclamation  ; 

it  all  sensible  men  admired  in  their  hearts, 

'l0id  some  even  incautiously  boasted  of,  the 

^■aoperior  sense  and  sagacity  of  the  New 

*York  Whigs,  of  their** fine   enthusiasm, 

tempered  by  so  great  discretion  and  wis- 

m,"  with  observations  in  the  style  of  a 

rDe  Tocqueville,  on  the  grand  spectacle  of 

r**  ten  thousand  assembled  freemen,"  who, 

^m  they  had  chosen,  could  have  gone  mad 

the  instant,  and  displayed  the  most  hor- 

id    or  ridiculous   conduct,  **  conducting 

'  emselves,  nevertheless,  with  propriety, 

d  submitting  to  the  voice  of  reason  and 

National  Convention.    *  *  Noble  specta- 

""  cried  those  philosophers,  "  and  that 

ight  to  make    tyrants    blush,   to  see 

a  thousand  men  in  one  place,  with  no- 

dy  to  govern  them,  behaving  with  de- 

Hcrf,  and  talking  of  submission !    Sight 

ilifying  to  the  hearts  of  patriots !" 


But  these  admiring  De  TocqueviUes  did 
reckon,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  with- 
out their  host ;  they  were  not  aware 
that  nine  thousand  out  of  the  ten  thousand 
so  styled  "friends  of  Mr.  Clay,"  rending  the 
air  with  acclamation,  came  there  either  to 
see  a  crowd  and  exercise  their  lungs,  or 
else  to  pledge  themselves  to  a  forbearance 
which  they  could  not  maintain. 

If  it  were  not  that  the  very  name  of 
"  party  honor"  or  "  party  morality"  excites 
a  smile,  it  might  be  worth  one's  while  to 
adduce  the  propriety  of  keeping  up  a  cer- 
tain credit  and  consistency  in  these  pro- 
ceedings. But  since  the  new  "  movement," 
started  by  the  discontents,  it  has  become 
necessary  to  use  other  and  more  appreci- 
able arguments. 

What  then  are  the  grounds  of  the  dis- 
contents, and  what  remedy  do  they  pro- 
pose? A  stranger,  unacquainted  with 
the  spirit  of  our  politics,  or  who  had 
studied  our  institutions  in  the  dignified 
writings  of  Madison,  Hamilton  and  Jef- 
ferson, on  beholding  so  vast  an  assem- 
blage as  that  wliich  met  lately  in  New 
York  to  denounce  the  Philadelphia  Con- 
▼^aation,  would  no  doubt  believe  that  some 
article  of  the  Constitution,  some  grand  bul- 
wark of  Liberty  had  been  attacked,  and 
that  General  Taylor  and  his  M^^^  ^^sk^ 
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llic  instruments  of  some  tyrannical  facdon 
wlioae  design  wQ3  to  overtlirow  tlie  gov- 
ernment, and  breat  up  the  Union.*  With 
whut  a  revulMon  of  feeling  would  he  leflm 
the  fact,  that  this  asHemblage  cnine  to- 
gether only  to  defeat  Uietr  own  parly, 
from  which  they  differed  in  not  a  angle 
Hriicla  of  faith  or  pructioe.  Unable  to  be- 
lieve at  once  in  so  mueli  folly,  be  woidd 
address  himself,  perliaps.  at  the  close  of 
thi-  meeting,  to  aome  one  of  the  assem- 
bbii^e,  wbose  face  and  condual  showed  in- 
telligence, with  the  qnustioD,  "  Sir,  I  am  a 
ptranger  in  jour  country,  birt  eager  to  un- 
derstand your  institutions  :  will  you  inform 
me  of  the  purpose  of  this  vast  and  entSiu- 
siiisiic  assemblage  ? 

(Jilizen.  These  citizens  are  the  friends  of 
Mr,  Clay.  They  have  assembled  here  to- 
night to  do  him  honor. 

Stranger.  How  ?     By  acclamation  ? 

Cil.  Ym.  and  by  other  means.  They 
mean  lo defeat  theelection  of  General  Tay- 
lor, the  opposing  candidate. 

Sir.  Ah!  1  undoratand.  Tlie  famous 
general,  whom  all  the  world  knows,  is  the 
candidate  of  the  opposite  party,  Mr.  Clay 
of  the  Whigs. 

Cil.  No.  sir,  {co»rleov.ih/.)  n^'neral  Tav- 
Icr  i-i  tlie  L-iindidale  of  the  ^\^W\^a. 

Nlr.  And  were  there  no  other  candi- 
dates of  the  Whigs'? 

Cil.  There  were  two  others— Mr.  Web- 
ster of  Massachuselis,  and  General  Scott, 
Ihu-  favorite  of  the  West. 

Sir.  I  suppose,  then,  that  the  friends 
of  Mr.  Webster  will  hold  a  groat  meeting 
in  Miissnchusetts.  and  the  friends  of  Gene- 
ral y,'0tl  in  the  West,  for  the  same  pur- 
jiine.  lo  honor  their  own  cnndidate  and 
d-U'iit  General  Taylor? 

Cil.  Hy  no  means ;  that  would  be  ridi- 
culous. 

Sir.  Why  then  is  it  not  ridiculous  in 
the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  ?  Does  he  oc- 
cupy a  position  so  peculiar,  that  what  is 
projjer  for  his  friends  is  ridiculous  for 
lliose  of  Mr.  Webster  or  Gencriil  Saott? 

Cil.  Tlie  case  needs  explanation.  Vciu 
have  heard,  perhaps,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Convention  ? 

Sir.   No. 


i^vipixHul  li  be  the  inlere«t  of  (lio  wiiole.  A  parly 
'  a  intoiEol  at  UiB  notion,  u  they  vio#  tt. 


Cil.  The  Whigfi  of  the  Uoion, 
a  great  triumph  over  tb«r  iwlver 
in  Congress — a   triumph,  sir,   of    pnD» 

Ele,  in  which  tlie  majority  of  the  natka 
eartjly  sympathiied  with  them — believed 
that  if  they  could  select  n  pro|)er  candi- 
date, they  might  possibly  elect  htm  to  the 
presidency,  and  by  thnt  meaDs  mean  ■ 
WJiig  ascendency  in  the  national  caundk 
They  met  accordingly  at  PhiladelpUi.  hf 
delegates  from  all  the  States,  aad  pRK 
ceeded  to  ascertain  who,  of  all  (h«  " 
dates,  was  the  people's  choice :  ihi 
sny,  who  of  them  wonld  have  the  mtjeetj 
of  voices.  For,  it  was  a^r^ed.  by  1)*' 
party,  that  whoever  received  the  i  '  "~ 
of  votes  in  a  fair  conventioo,  shi 
come  the  candidate  of  the  whole  nrl^ 
The  majority  voted  for  Qenenil  "ftjlff- 
Their  choice  lay  between  four  ■■  •  -  - 
two  of  whom  were  mililaTy 
statesmen.  Of  the  two  sta 
were,  indeed,  the  recognized  leaden  sd 
representatives  of  the  parly — row.  Mi. 
Webster,  though  a  man  of  vntt  sUin- 
luld  not  be  taken  aa  a  national 


because  it  was  very  oertaia  UiM  biseiM 
nation  would  not  be  popnlBr  m  the  SmA' 

:o  the  sucrfwnflk 
idalo  shi>ul(i  biw 
diffused  popsbtiti 
n — that  h«  ibM^ 


popBlar 

Ann  It  w.Ts  necessary  to  the  sue*-"  "fl** 
party    (.h.il    the    candidate     shi>ul(i   biw 
u    nearly   equal 
throughout  the   nation- 
have    poliUctil    fnends,     stron; 

iqd  in  spirit,  in   every  SlAle  rf  <fc 


Uni 


Noi 


though  sufficient  to  carry  ev«ry  Wfcij 
New  England,  was  not  'as  powerfsi ' 
the  South.  If  you  are  acqvainttd  w*  | 
modern  history,  the  reasons  of  this  SM'  J  ^ 
not  Ije  eiplmnad  to  you.  The  S^oli  *  / 4 
not,  perhaps,  thoroughlv  nndcretaod  ^/^ 
own  interests  ;  else  Mr.'Webster  woeliki^ 
a.s  popular  there  as  iu  New  Esjie'lf^ 
Southerners  regard  him  a»  the  reprw^/^ 
live  of  the  E«st:  which,  indeed,  kevtt^Jifr. 
by-and-by  they  will  know  thU  be  i»  *.  ^^ 
the  rcprc^ientative  of  the  tnltML  "'J^q 
howerer,  is  a  difficulty  which  tiaeaifr*/*  _ 
cure.  Mr.  Webster,  in  brief,«iiiU>**l*»7 
taken  as  the  sure  candidate. 

The  next  candidate  in  pnxDa) 
General  Scott.  Vou  have  b«iril ' 
splendid  achievements  ia  Henco- 
Well,  ihi.-.  commander  is  Ijeld  i>* 
who  know  him  to  po^seM  *I 
qualities   of  a  great  soloicr  ui  *^^tn 
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tlcman,  and  he  adds,  moreover,  an  ac- 
complished skill  in  the  management   of 
difficult  negotiations,   that  require  cour- 
age and  magnanimity,  tempered  by  judg- 
...     ment   and    tact.      General  Scott  is  the 
favorite    of    the    army :     our    returned 
_;    officers  constantly  echo  liis  praises.     His 
_.     popularity  was  very  great,  and  his  friends 
'    supposed  that  he  was  the  best  candidate. 
Bat  it  did  not  prove  so.     Out  of  all  the 
"'    votes  given  at  the  Convention,  he  received 
about  a  fourth.     The  body  of  these  votes 
were   from    the  West.      The  choice  l«iy 
Z.   now    between    Mr.    Clay    and    General 
_^   Taylor — between  the  commander  and  the 
"^    statesman.      Both   of    these    had    p:iss- 
■'.   ed    their  lives   in    the    service   of   their 
country :    one    in    the    field,    defending 
r     our    frontiers   against   the    incursions  of 
^l  the  Indian  tribes,  and  latterly,  in  carrj-ing 
^'   on  a  war  of  fearful  danger,  and   against 
■_    the  greatest  odds,  in  Mexico ;  the   other 
^   in  a  battle  of  opinion,  equally  arduous  and 
'^'  important — sustaining  the  cause  of  liberty 
— "  and   nationality,  as  it  wtis  sustained   by 
■  Jefferson  and  Madison,  those  grand  patrons 
■^'  and  founders  of  our  institutions.     In  tlu^ 
^    Messages  of  President  Jefferson  you  will 
•  find  expHfssed,  in  great  part,  that  protect- 
=  ■  ive   and  beneficent  policy   of  which  Mr. 

—  Glay  is  the  distinguished  advocate. 

^^  Each  of  these  great  men  represents  a 
— '  phase  of  the  heroic  character ;  their  qual- 
=  ities  are  heroic,  and  yet  contrasted.  Each 
IB  admirable,  but  they  affect  us  differently 
■^  according  to  our  predispositions. 
~  The  generous  pride  and  lofty  pre-eminence 
^  of  Mr.  Clay's  character ;  his  aristocratic 
=^  bearing,  his  haughty  eye,  and  his  irresist- 
""  ible  grace,  both  of  manners  and  of  speech, 

-  show  him  one  of  nature's  noblemen,  a  man 
»rn  to  lead  and  to  command.    His  instinct 

character,  which  is  perfect  and  instan- 

ieous,  places  him  at  (^nce  in  a  relation 

friendship  or  enmity  with   those  who 

ic  into  personal  contact  with  him.     His 

^^unies  are  constant  and  sincere :  his  friends 

enthusiastic  and  devoted  ;  their  atten- 

is  drawn  toward  him  with  such  inten- 

',  because  of  his   wonderful   qualities, 

*▼  soon  forget  everything  in  the  man, 

too  easily  lose  sight  in   him  of  the 

Lciples   and  interests  which  he  advo- 

I.  The  crowd  of  citizens  whom  you  saw 

-mblcd  in  this  room  just  now,  are  most 

ardent  politicians,  strongly  engaged  on 


the  Whig  side,  and  for  the  support  of  Whig 
principles,  and  yet  such  is  their  affection 
for  Mr.  Clay,  they  would  sooner  ruin  their 
party,  (which  they  are  now  striving  to  do,) 
and  even  with  that,  ruin  the  vast  mterests 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  nav,  ruin 
themselves  even  and  their  pnvaie  fortunes, 
than  not  vote  for  Mr.  Clay.  This  was 
the  object  of  the  present  meeting.  These 
citizens,  who  are  among  the  best  Whigs  in 
the  Union,  were  assembled  here  to  defeat 
themselves,  for  the  love  thev  bear  to  Mr. 
Clay.  You  may  judge  from  that  circum- 
stance, what  must  be  the  power  and  per- 
sonal infiuence  of  the  man.  He  is  the 
minority  candidate  of  the  party.  It  is 
necessary  for  the  success  of  the  party  tliat 
the  minority  candidate  should  be  given 
up,  and  that  all  votes  should  l>e  united  on 
the  other  candidate  ;  but  sooner  than  do 
this,  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  have  resolved 
to  throw  their  votes  into  the  sea. 

Str,  Sir,  you  astonish  me.  But  is  it 
not  supposed  that  Mr.  Clay  has  himself  in- 
stigated this  movement  ? 

Cit.  That  is  impossible.  He  has  refused 
the  use  of  his  name  to  any  faction.  ITie 
honor  of  the  partv  is  his  own  honor. 

Str.  Why  should  he  do  that?  If  he 
thinks  himself  entitled  to  the  Presidency 
as  the  reward  of  his  long  service 

Cit.  You  mistake.  Slen  are  not  call- 
ed to  the  Presidency  in  the  acceptance 
of  a  reward,  but  in  the  performance  of  a 
duty.  Mr.  Clay  has  no  such  contemptible 
opinion  of  his  country's  offices  as  to  claim 
them  as  one  would  a  salary.  As  they  are 
hon«)rs,  they  must  be  freely  given,  but  not 
demanded  :  as  they  are  duties,  they  must 
be  entcn^d  upon  with  anxiety  and  reluct- 
ance, not  seized  as  a  pcnjuisite. 

None  know  better  the  true  spirit  in  which 
to  rogjird  these  things,  than  the  minority 
candidate  ;  he  lias  said  "  that  he  would 
rather  be  rii^ht  tlian  bo  President,"  meaning, 
perhaps,  that  as  the  most  dt'sirable  of  all 
tilings,  in  point  of  credit,  is  to  be  right, 
the  next  is,  to  have  one's  merit  n'co'rmzed 
by  some  great  testimony,  as  by  an  ap- 
pointment to  the  Presidency. 

Str.  It  strikes  me  now  that  his  friends' 
opinion  of  him  was  not  commensurate  with 
his  greatness,  or  their  honor,  that  they 
should  make  a  movement  by  which  he  was 
invited  to  defeat  his  o'wn  party. 

Cit.  Ah !  sir,  he  is  too  good  ^  "^^fv^v 


vention ;  Dui  »  was  inougiic,  mat  it  re- 
jected by  them/he  would  allow  himself  to 
be  made  an  independent  candidate,  and  by 
that  course  divide  the  party,  and  defeat  the 
election.  This  objection,  urged  with  great 
vehemence  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Clay  and 
others,  was  removed  by  General  Taylor's 
explicit  committid  to  the  Convention  ;  he 
would  be  theira  whollv,  to  do  with  as  th(»v 
pleased.  Of  course,  if  one  of  the  candi- 
dates for  nomination  was  thus  bound,  all 
were  bound  ;  but  our  discontented  enthu- 
siasts here,  seem  to  have  forgotten  that 
point,  if  indeed  they  ever  took  it  into  con- 
sideration. Should  it  be  agreed  by  one 
half  the  Whig  party,  to  set  up  Mr.  Clay, 
he  would  not  allow  himself  to  be  made 
their  candidate;  neither  would  Mr.  Web- 
ster, nor  General  Scott.  All  votes  given 
for  these  gentlemen  are  thrown  into  the 
sea,  and  go  so  far  to  elect  the  adversary. 
Sir.  Do  you  mean  the   "  advcrsar}'  of 

souls  r 

Cxi,  No,  sir ;  the  adversary  of  peace. 
To  continue.  General  Taylor  will  draw 
after  him  a  number  of  democratic  votes. 
Democmtic  committees  have  offered  him, 
unconditionally,  the  votes  of  their  cau- 
cuses, and  he  has  very  properly  accept- 
ed them.  The  vote  of  a  Democrat  is  as 
good,  or  better,  to  elect  a  Whig  Pre- 
sident than  the  vote  of  a  Whig.  And  this, 
too,  was  known  to  the  Convention,  and  it 


arc  an  essential  part  o 
cannot  dispense  whh  tl 
learn  to  organize  thee 
duct  them  fsiirly,  and 
in  their  decisions.  T 
of  a  Convention  shouh 
kind  of  minor  treason, ; 
as  fail  of  their  just  j 
hcrence  should  sutfcr 
should  be  read  out  o: 
set  down  as  mercenai 
party  Is  established  for 
is  it  not  contrary  to 
virtue,  to  divide,  corn 
A  great  deal  is  urged  I 
about  principles — aboi 
principles.  We  had  1 
power,  say  these  ai»ti 
sacrifice  a  single  prin( 
very  heroical,  is  that  s 
we  at  some  time  acqu 
out  our  pnnciples,  the\ 
letter.  I  know,  indee 
minority,  with  right  > 
bring  the  country  to  tl 
public  opinion  to  aid  tli 
obstruct  and  even  char 
corrupt  administration 
they  have  not  done  all, 
never  to  be  in  oQice,  1 
cease  to  exist  as  a  part 
Nor  are  they  to  insist 

tinarity  that  their  candi 
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On  these  questions  men  exercise  a  Intitudc 
of  opinion ;  but  if  any  man  advocates  a 
conquest  policy,  or  acquiesces  in  tlie  unre- 
strained use  of  the  veto,  or  holds  the  doc- 
trine of  laisser  /aire,  let  alone,  denying 
government  all  power  to  protect  or  extend 
trade,  or  to  engage  in  works  of  national 
benefit,  for  the  aid  of  commerce,  agricul- 
tui*e,  or  manufactures, — why,  then,  we 
deny  that  he  is  a  Whig — he  is  a  Democrat 
of  the  bigot  school,  in  a  mischievous  sense 
coiiservatice. 

But  it  is  proper,  perhaps,  that  I  should 
put  you  on  your  guard  against  a  very  com- 
mon error,  an  error,  too,  of  great  magni- 
tude, and  of  the  most  injurious  effect.  It 
is  growing  more  to  be  the  opinion  of  our 
dtizcns,  that  the  success  of  their  policy 
depends  upon  the  election  of  such  or 
snch  a  person  to  the  Presidency.  Under 
democratic  rule,  the  President  exercises 
a  twofold  legislative  power.  Under  Whig 
rule  he  is  not  supposed  to  exercise  any 
siich  power.  An  ultra-democratic  Presi- 
dent regjvrds  the  veto-power  as  uncon- 
ditionally his,  to  be  used  at  his  good 
pleasure,  for  his  own  or  for  his  party's 
benefit.  lie  assumes  a  truly  legislative 
position.  Moreover,  he  thinks  it  politic  to 
iLse  as  much  personal  influence,  by  giving 
and  withholding  of  patronage,  by  the  pro- 
mise of  aid,  and  by  pledging  himself  to 
such  or  such  a  line  of  poHcy ;  and  still 
more,  by  a  means  not  rightly  understood  as 
yet  by  the  pe(;ple,  the  power  of  destroying 
the  political  character  of  any  weak  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  or  any  aspirant  to  otFice, 
by  corresponding  with  iiis  constituents,  or 
through  newspapers  in  the  employment  of 
the  party — a  vast  and  potent  means  of  in- 
fluence :  I  say  he  thinks  it  politic  to  em- 
ploy all  these  means  to  control  elections, 
and  create  a  ministerial  majority  in  Con- 
gress, to  carr}'  out  any  metisure  of  govern- 
ment that  may  seem  good  to  himself  and 
his  friends.  He  will  demand  of  his  oflS- 
dals  to  be  active  on  the  eve  of  an  election, 
in  the  support  of  some  nameless  adven- 
turer, who  has  wriggled  liimself  into  favor 
at  Washington, 

Sir.  Stop  a  moment,  if  you  please  ;  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  office  is  obtained  in 
tlus  free  nation  by  intrigue,  the  interven- 
tion of  women,  bribing,  and  button-hold- 

CU.  To  my  sorrow,  I  do,  sir.     You 


must  know  that  we  have  a  peculiar  and 
very  numerous  class  of  citizens  in  this 
country,  who  go  by  the  name  of  office- 
seekers.  These  unfortunate  ]>ersons  are 
visited  for  their  sins  with  a  peculiar  long- 
ing— the  longing  for  office,  if  it  be  the 
most  miserable  stan-eling  function  in  tha 
world, — ^still,  if  it  be  an  office  under  gov- 
ernment, they  long.  A  more  singular  and 
uncomfortable  malady  than  this  is  not  to 
be  found  noted  in  the  books.  It  can  be 
compared  with  none  but  that  dirt-dispep- 
sia  which  afflicts  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies,  when  they  long  to  eat  dust  and 
earth,  and  will  oven  sweep  the  floor  in  or- 
der to  devour  the  sweepings.  The  office- 
dispepsia  sometimes  seizes  upon  men  at 
middle  age  in  the  full  vigor  of  health,  and 
they  will  even  throw  up  a  good  business^ 
sell  a  farm,  pawn  their  mortgages,  and 
hypothecate  their  stocks,  to  scrape  money 
to  spend  in  the  hotels  of  Washington,  so- 
liciting the  miserable  boon  of  a  clerk's 
place,  with  a  sakry  of  six  hundred  a-ycar. 
Such  instances  are  not  rare.  Sir,  1  am 
afraid  you  will  not  believe  me  when  I  tell 
you,  that  for  every  one  of  the  hundred 
thousand  persons  in  the  pay  of  govern- 
ment, there  are  probably  five  or  six  wlio 
are  sick  of  this  odious  malady.  Thus 
you  have  at  least  half  a  million  of  men, 
and  an  innumerable  multitude  of  their 
sympathizing  friends,  reduced  to  a  con- 
dition of  moral  atrophy,  their  free-wilh 
extinguished  in  that  of  their  monster- 
tyrant  the  government.  Now,  on  the 
eve  of  a  democratic  election,  this  vast 
body  is  converted  for  the  most  part 
into  an  electioneering  army :  they  per- 
suade and  draw  over  the  neutrals,  and 
so  turn  the  scale.  As  a  remark,  by-the- 
by,  let  me  suggest,  then,  if  the  Whigs,  who 
have  been  long  out  of  power,  should  gain 
the  next  election  by  a  bare  majority,  their 
real  numbers  must  be  enormous  and  em- 
brace two-thirds  of  the  nation  at  least; 
seeing  that  their  adversaries,  with  the  aid 
of  this  electioneering  army,  and  all  other 
means  to  boot,  could  not  outvote  them, 
But  I  grow  tedious. 

Str.  0  no ;  your  account  is  painful  but 
not  tedious. 

CU,  Now  it  is  a  part  of  good  policy  that 
this    dreadful  endemic  of   offic<i-^v^v^V\\^<^^ 
which  not  only  corTu\i\&  oxxs  ^tofs^TMSi^svV 
but  creates  l\\e  peWAsX.  xsaj^^^^vjaa^  «* 
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local  olEces,  such  as  those  of  the  Post  Office 
and  the  Revenue,  that  he  should  not  bestow 
them  merely  as  rewards  for  party  service, 
bat  should,  as  far  as  possible,  choose  such 
men  as  are  acceptable  to  the  people  of  the 
places  where  they  are,  and  would  be 
chosen  by  them  were  they  to  bo  elected 
by  vote.  And,  lastly,  he  is  not  to  dis- 
place a  yaluable  officer  merely  because  he 
voted  against  the  party  of  the  President. 
A  busy,  noisy  demagogue,  who  neglects 
Ills  official  duties,  and  passes  his  whole 
time  in  clubs  and  caucusses,  cannot  indeed 
expect  to  remain  in  office  when  there  is  a 
better  man  and  a  more  useful  one  to  fill 
his  place ;  there  are  Hmits  beyond  which 
endurance  will  not  carry  us — but  I  think 
the  principle  is  by  this  time  quite  clear 
to  you. 

Sir,  Yes ;  but  il  seems  to  me  a  very 
serious  defect  in  your  government,  that 
the  appointment  to  valuable  local  offices 
sliould  be  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
Why  not  make  them  elective  ? 

Cit,  There  are  arguments  on  both 
sides.  The  Constitution  provides  that 
Congress  shall  have  power  to  make  the 
minor  offices  elective  if  it  pleases,  but  at 
present  they  are  by  appointment.  Touch- 
mg  the  question  of  appointments  and  lo- 
movals,  our  candidate  has  this  grand  quaU- 
fication,  that  having  no  party  obligations, 
nor  privat^j  enniitios,  lie  will  allow  ^ood 


Cit,  Not  under  tb 
cratic  rule."  Undei 
jority  does  not  govei 
rule,  the  President 
legislative  as  well  as 
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the  party ;  and  throi 
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England,  or  with  Mexi 
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suppress  the  free  o 
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and  the  President  a 
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short,  sir,  the  Exe 
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lis ;  what  with  our  borrowings  to  sus- 
tain a  vicious  war ;  what  with  a  trea- 
sury system  contrived  so  as  to  create 
powerful  centres  of  Executive  influence 
in  various  parts  of  the  country;  what 
with  the  want  of  any  national  system 
df  exchanges,  so  that  the  losses  by  ex- 
change, and  the  want  of  a  regulative  trea- 
sury center,  exceed  all  other  causes  of 
loss  combined,  in  commercial  operations; 
what  with  the  new  Democratic  movement 
in  the  North,  by  which  the  Northern  De- 
mocracy means,  by  and  by,  to  regulate 
the  private  affairs  of  our  Southern  States, 
and  also  to  regulate  the  private  affiurs  of 
Cuba,  Jamaica  and  Mexico ;  what  with 
all  this  "  governing,'*  and  longings  to  gov- 
em  our  neighbors  and  our  fellow-citizens,  I 
do  think  we  and  our  neighbors  are  "  gov- 
erned too  much  ;"  and,  more,  that  it  is 
high  time  for  honest  and  capable  men  to 
step  in  and  put  an  end  to  tliis  vicious,  and 
all  too  rapid  increase  of  the  governing 
power.  It  is  time,  sir,  that  Congress  and 
the  majority  of  the  nation  should  begin 
and  try  what  ihey  can  do  in  their  lawful 
capacity.  WJien  the  Whigs  are  in  power, 
they  will  carry  out  their  principles,  but 
now  their  duty  is,  to  use  every  honest 
means  to  bring  their  own  men  into  Con- 
gress, and  into  the  national  offices.  But 
this  desirable  end  cannot  be  attained  by 
roaring,  or  by  creating  divisions,  or  by 
putting  astute  queries,  with  a  jockey's  wink 
of  the  eye,  "Whether  Gen.  Taylor  be  a 
Whig  or  no  ?" — it  were  better  if  such  would 
inquire  of  their  own  selves,  whether  they 
know  the  meanin;^  of  the  word  "  Whiff," 
and  how  far  they  are  sincere  in  their  own 
professions  of  Whiggism  ?  If  they  believe 
not  that  Gen.  Taylor  is  a  Whig  after  all 
the  evidence  that  has  been  given  them, 
they  are,  indeed,  in  a  state  of  incapacity, 
and  should  put  their  faith  in  training  to 
enable  it  to  carry  something  solid.  There 
are  those  whose  experience  has  lain  so 
much  amongst  knaves  and  simpletons,  their 
beliefs  are  deranged  and  shrivelled  for 
want  of  testimony.  With  these  we  need 
not  parley.  A  man's  sincerity  and  sound- 
ness is  evident  on  his  face,  and  in  his  life 
and  speech.  Our  candidate  carries  sin- 
cerity, sweetness,  and  manly  courtage  in  his 
countenance,  and  as  his  life  has  been  an 
unbroken  line  of  wisdom  and  heroism,  so 
his  speech  is  a  perfect  whole  of  modesty. 


sincerity  and  consistency.  In  fact,  sir,  I 
entertain  too  great  a  respect  for  him  to 
attempt  to  defend  him. 

Sir.  But  what  is  this  satirical  cry  that 
I  hear  raised  against  an  expediency  candi- 
date? 

Cit.  You  arc,  perhaps,  well  enough 
acquainted  with  our  language  to  know 
that  the  word  expediency  signifies  "fitness 
or  suitableness  to  the  purpose  intended;** 
or,  sometimes,  "  propriety  under  the  pe- 
culiar circumstances  of  the  case :"  these 
are  the  definitions  of  expediency. 

What  is  expedient  to  an  end  is  rights 
provided  the  end  be  right.  The  end  does 
not  indeed  sanctify  the  means ;  for  if 
we  see  bad  means,  or  bad,  false  and 
wicked  men  employed,  toward  the  ac- 
complishment of  any  public  design,  act- 
ing in  their  real  charjicter  of  demagogues 
or  deceivers,  we  may  be  perfectly  assured 
that  the  end  they  are  employed  in  is  itself 
bad.  The  end  and  the  means,  in  all 
cases,  agree,  harmonize  and  tally  together ; 
by  the  end  you  may  judge  what  means 
must  be  used,  good  or  bad  ;  by  the  means 
you  may  accurately  predict  the  end.  Evil 
is  never  expedient  to  a  good  end,  nor  good 
to  an  evil  end.  If  it  be  a  good  end  to 
bring  the  Whigs  into  power,  it  is  absolute- 
ly proper  that  sound  and  honest  means  be 
employed.  Now  it  is  power  that  the 
Whigs  want ;  but  the  power  which  they 
se(5k  is  not  so  much  in  the  occupancy  of 
office,  as  in  the  occupancy  of  the  public 
confid(;nce,  of  the  i)ublic  conscience,  and 
of  the  hearts  of  all  good  men.  This  being 
their  noble,  their  glorious  ambition,  they 
would  be  the  last  to  resort  to  base  and 
temporizing  means. 

What  we  seek  in  a  candidate  is,  first, 
a  great  character ;  second,  experience 
and  wisdom  in  command ;  and,  lastly,  a 
national  reputation.  Now,  if  tlu*  6rst  mark 
of  a  Gfreat  character  is  the  al)ilitv  of  con- 
trolling,  combining,  and  dirifcting  the 
energies  of  other  men,  toward  some  one 
grand  purpose ;  as  when  the  general 
so  employs  and  directs  the  energies  and 
tiilents  of  his  officers  as  to  win  the  field ; 
who  discovers  more  of  this  quality  than 
our  candidate  ?  His  influence  over  his 
troops,  by  example  of  indiiferencc  to  dan- 
gers, fills  them  with  a  calm  and  heroic 
courage ;  his  wisdom  in  guiding  their  valor 
and  combining  their  movements^  insures 
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victory.  Of  this  grand  quality  of  a  com- 
maailer,  the  turett  proof  is  luAen  the  honor 
of  f/aiimg  his  bailies  it  allribuled,  note  lo 
me  andnoK  lo  anolher  of  hia  o^cen.  Each 
is  so  thoroughly  imbued  with  true  dis- 
dphne,  confideDce,  and  courage,  his  par- 
ticular eiortions  aeem  to  have  gained  the 
batlle.  So  ia  it  always  in  the  wars  of 
great  commaadcrG.  Napoleon's  and  Al- 
exander's victories  seemed  to  depend 
npoti  the  skill  and  valor  of  aoine  one  of 
their  officers  ;  and  so  it  was  with  Scott  in 
Meiico,  and  with  Taylor;  the  inspiring 
energy  and  mind  of  the  oominandcr- in- 
chief  makes  heroes  and  generals  even  of 
the  rank  and  file,  Of  thia  first  quality 
then,  I  mean  a  great  and  commanding 
character,  our  candidate  is  a  noble  in- 
stance; and  it  ia  the  more  remarkable 
and  effective  in  him,  as  it  is  united  with 
plain  manners  and  natural  modesty — a 
modesty  that  suffers  ptiin  at  its  awn  praises; 
thai  is  embarrassed  and  discomfited  by 
applause. 

6'(r.  Believe  me,  sir,  I  enter  into  a  full 
sympathy  witb  you  in  this,  for  I  have  read 
in  the  papers  of  the  day,  more  instanees 
of  these  qoBllties  yon  mention.  &nd  of  the 
mnpnaniraity  so  much  admired  in  a  sol- 
I  diur— uiorcC  1  say,  of  Ueueriil  Tiiylur  ihnii 
of  any  other  iii  his>Loiy.  He  is  my  ideal 
of  ii  republican  soldier. 

Cil.  Now  the  second  point  that  we  re- 
quire in  our  caadidnte,  {he  is  a  WJiig,  of 
course,  else  we  should  not  have  nominated 
him,)  is,  that  he  be  accustomed  to  com- 
mand. To  know  when,  and  to  whom,  to 
pive  power  and  place.     He  must  be 


To  tra^h  fjr  overtopping ;  •  '  having  both  the 
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Else  would  he  become  the  tool  of  those 
more  powerful  than  he,  and  for  a  well  or- 
dered goverriment  give  us  a  mutinous 
crowd  of  aspiring  intriguers.  The  state 
must  have  a  head,  sir,  who  will  be  obeyed 
in  his  function,  and  who  cares  us  little  for 
llie  favor  of  this  or  that  man,  as  might  the 
arcbaagel  in  the  lead  o1\ic3.m;'i\s.mt%^. 
Sir.  From  all  I  tan  Wra  ol  V\Ta,  ■51W 


candidate  has  as  little  of  timidity  or  ac- 
quiescence about  him  as  most  men. 

Cil.  Well,  there  is  another  point, 
not  as  much  reflected  on  aa  pearbaps  it 
ought  to  be — I  mean  that  a  President,  Oct 
more  than  a  king,  should  ever  be  r<igud- 
ed  by  the  country  as  a  p^ity  iostmmail, 
a  man  put  in  office  to  wrest  lh«  Constita* 
tion,  and  sway  the  stato  agniDst  the  mi- 
nority. All  that  is  required  of  him  brtbr 
laws,  or  by  the  common  reason,  ia,  that  b* 
execute  the  will  of  the  oation,  as  it  > 
given  by  a  fair  majority  ia  Congress.  A 
man  who  has  tho  nabii  and  experieoMcl 
a  miliiary  commander,  will  be  the  lut  to 
place  lumsolf  under  the  influence  of  a  fiw- 
Uon,  or  of  a  circle  of  ecbeming  d(a» 
gognes.  His  own  will  has  usBallf  M 
too  much  sway  with  him  for  tbat ;  h*  » 
accustomed  to  exccote,  vitbnut  (ear  « 
favor,  the  commands  of  his  biwfnl  su*- 
riors,  whatever  they  might  be  ;  and  wW 
the  nation,  by  majoritv,  ia  tua  lawfd  m- 
perior,  he  will  as  readily  and  sompnloiril' 
execute  their  will.  Wttneis  the  Rsn 
obedience  of  Washington  lo  all  oammum 
laid  upon  bim  by  the  oadon ;  and  wiMM 
also  the  exactness  and  ftuihoritr  ifM 
he  used  with  those  under  his  ceo- 
mand.  With  such  a  char.u-t<.r,  iW  iri- 
lling  iiitrigTies  of  cU^ues  and  faciirins  uf 
as  forceless  as  the  threats  of  childrt-n. 

Sir.  Do  you  mean  to  urge  that  in  lO 
cases  the  people  should  prefer  a  miliiBT 
commander  to  execute  their  will  ? 

Cil.  No,  that  is  not  my  metaing: 
but  only  that  in  all  cases  ihey  should  eW 
a  man  equally  ready  to  obey  and  lo  «*■ 
cute  their  will ;  who  has  proved,  br  kaj  . 
service  in  the  field,  or  in  the  cabinet.  IW  | 
he  possesses  that  grand  presidential  chan>- 
tcr.  which  unites  a  reverence  for  the  ■► 
lional  will,  and  obedience  to  its  lawful  «■ 
pression,  with  such  a  freedom  and  iip^ 
as  nothing  trifling  or  apprehensive  <•• 
Ewny  from  the  path  of  duty  ;  a  cbwset* 
that  is  truly  national,  and  not  dark  or  'fti- 
ous — that  labors  not  lo  excite  the  dsi^ 
ous  heats  of  party,  but  rather  to  icufC 
and  allay  them  ;  a  mind  not  theoreliol-  * 
speculative,  but  poi.sed  bv  wise  doahU' 
a  temper  above  exacerbation  bv  ib(  «■^ 
row  fury  of  a  provincial  fanaucism.  W 
easily  irritated  by  the  appearance  of  bn(- 
[wss  or  selfishness. 
y     (^«,'a<:^  l^-^W  has  the  U^ed  of  <b 
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in  his  veins,  and  in  his  heart 
of  *76.  On  the  frozen  shores  of 
hikes,  in  the  poisonous  swamps 
I,  and  in  the  tropic  heats  of  Mexi- 
$  perilled  his  life  for  his  country, 
le  love  him — ^the  nation  respects 
him.  When,  with  a  mere  hand- 
ops,  he  stood  upon  the  borders 
>,  in  danger  of  being  surrounded 
minated  by  the  numerous  forces 
imy,  a  deep  anxiety  pervaded  the 
Drayers  were  offered   from  the 

thousands  for  the  safety  of  the 
•my  and  their  leader ;  and  when, 
irage  and  wisdom,  a  glorious  >'ic- 
nred  instead  of  the  expected  dc- 
I  of  all  parties  began  to  say 
lemselves,  this  man  is  more  than 
Idier  ;  he  has  other  qualities  than 

an  officer ;  he  has  firmness  and 
lity;  he  is  great.  Then  began 
ibout  him ;  the  private  >irtues  of 
)ecame  known  to  the  people ;  his 
e;  his  judiciousness  ;  his  wisdom  ; 
»my  and  simplicity,  joined  with 
!"  character ;  all  together  marked 
e  man  of  the  people,  and  soon  he 
,ie  favorite  of  the  nation, 
istly,  as  I  think.  But  how  does 
I  that  the  party,  styled  Demo- 
ects  him  ? 

^s  I  have  already  told  you, 
Taylor  is  a  patriot  and  constitu- 
»f  the  style  of  *76  ;  and  it  is  the 
hat  time  that  unites  him  in  sym- 
.h  the  Whig  party.  That  party, 
e  contests  of  the  last  session  of 
,  by  their  eloquence  and  firmness, 
jeded  in  rousing  the  better  spirit 
ion  against  the  policy  of  conquest, 
ination,  and  tyranny  in  all  its 
They  had  driven  the  Administra- 
.  peaceful  policy,  and  put  a  stop 
ormous  schemifS.     Great  princi- 

discussed  by  them  ;  the  Consti- 
ived  in  their  liands  to  its  oi'i^inal 
nergy  ;  the  wisdom  of  the  fatliers 
•erfect  echo  in  the  hearts  of  their 
t>od  men  who  had  seen  only  cor- 
ind  ruin  hanging  over  the  land, 
thought  that  the  great  and  for- 
pirit  of  the  days  of  Washington 

extinct,  began  to  tfike  courage, 
lOpeful  passion  of  patriotism  that 
J  only  in  a  just  man's  heart,  began 
mew  in  their  bosoms.     This  was 


the  triumph  of  the  Whigs.   They  exposed, 
and  quelled  for  a  time,  the  usurpations  of 
the  Executive,   and   ousted  the    tklc  of 
conquest  from  the  traditions  of  our  law. 
The  future  historian,  tracing  the  gradual  do- 
cline  of  despotism,  with  the  rise  of  liberty 
in  the  Saxon  line,  will  allow  them  the 
singular  and  unequalled  merit  of  having 
done  this ;  an  honor  that  no  other  age  can 
claim. 

Str.  In  this  you  say  General  Taylor 
sympathizes  with  them  ? 

Cit.  Yes ;  he  is  one  who  goes 
back  to  the  original  text  of  order  and  the 
Constitution,  and  will  maintain  what  he 
reads  there  to  be  right.  And  this  right, 
the  wise  old  man  will  execute ;  he  will  be 
a  real  Executive  of  laws,  and  not  a 
schemer,  a  perverter,  or  an  intriguer. 

Sir.  Do  you  mean  then,  if  he  should  be 
elected,  to  make  him  a  counter  instrument, 
to  employ  the  veto  power,  and  all  the  ini- 
tiator)', legislative,  and  patronizing  power 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  other  party  ? 

Cit,  That  is  the  very  thing  we 
mean  not  to  do.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
our  candidate  cannot  be  made  a  tool, 
should  we  wish  to  use  him  as  such  ;  and 
the  very  aim  and  purpose  of  the  Whig 
policy  is  to  separate  the  legislative  power 
from  the  Executive,  and  restore  it  to  tlie 
people;  where  it  belongs.  It  is  with  a 
view  to  carry  out  this  reform  that  thev 
have  selected  their  candidate ;  a  candi- 
date like  Washington,  in  this  particular, 
that  he  has  a  magnanimity  that  is  superi- 
or to  the  abuse  of  influence,  and  that  liu 
believes  that  the  people,  and  not  the 
President,  should  oriijinate  the  laws.  He 
will,  therefore,  refrain  from  the  abuse  of 
the  veto  power,  nor  will  he  thrust 
his  private  or  speculative  opinions  upon 
Congress  in  the  shape  of  public  messages, 
or  threatening  advice  ;  nor  will  he  impede 
the  course  of  legislation  by  threats  of  the 
veto,  or  of  expulsion  from  office,  or  any  of 
those  corrupt  means  of  influence  that  ha\'e 
become  so  familiar  to  us  of  late.  He  will 
only  execute  the  laws  which  the  people, 
through  their  Congress,  shall  command. 

Str.  I  am  oblijjed  to  vou  for  this  ex- 
planation.  One  question  more ;  please 
say  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  cry  about 
"  free  soil,"  and  the  division  of  the  otVkKt 
party  upon  that  po\iv\.*t  \  \tfA  VX^ssvi^ 
all  soil  in  America  vja^  li^^*^. 
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Cil.    All  s..il  h  fivy  ;  but  nil  men  an- 
il,    li  is  till'  (luTiiry  yf  the  northern  c" 
■ti.-  '•{  iIli;  rniiHi,  liiiil  ihc  new  n?jj;io' 
;ilir..nii:i,  ivliiif  l!it-y  im;   Uie  tfim' 
:r    I'llili'il    SllllOs,   slldl   bo  OCC 

.im,.ti  ..iilv.     When  Slatea  f 
.i-.'.i!i.- people  of  lliosoStut 
.!■   ili.i.i-.i'lvuri,  whelher  t' 
:r.<'>  iiv  lint;  Slates  ar 
ii*  ujii'ii    those  matte 
ii:.  until  tliat  lirai; 
liM  niv  o[iposed  t 
■rvni>h  tuhave 
,;!,i>i<l,:nbya' 
.  iKcompW 
\/.^-a^,  mo 
ti;  siblc 
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portion  of  the  subjoined  bicMcraphical  sketch 
mritten  four  ^ears  ago,  and  has  been  exten- 
"-  circulated  in  newspapers  and  pamphlets, 
las  been  revised  by  tlie  author,  with  correc- 
and  additions,  to  accompany  the  portrait  of 
[on.  Millard  Fillmore,  presented  to  our  read- 
.  this  number  of  the  Review.] 

is  the  peculiar  boast  of  our  country 
its  highest  honors  and  dimities  are 
legitimate  objects  of  ambition  to  the 
blest  in  the  land,  as  well  as  those 
.  favored  by  the  gifts  of  birth  and  for- 
Ours  is  a  government  of  the  people, 
from  the  people,  emphatically,  have 
ig  those  who  in  the  army  or  navy,  on 
)encli  of  justice,  or  in  the  halls  of  le- 
tion,  have  shed  the  brightest  lustre  on 
page  of  our  country  s  history.  So 
irsally  almost  is  this  the  case,  that, 
I  we  find  an  instance  to  the  contrary, 
ic  born  to  a  fortune  and  enjoying  the 
ntages  of  influential  connections,  rising 
aigh  place  in  the  councils  of  the  nation, 
exception  dosen'cs  especial  note  for 
krity.     No  merit  therefore  is  claimed 

TlLLARU  FiLLMOKE,  OU  ftCCOUUt    of  the 

that  from  comparatively  humble  pa- 
ge, he  has  attained  his  present  eminent 
ion.  His  history,  however,  affords  a 
il  lesson  as  showing  what  may  be  ac- 
jUshed  in  the  face  of  the  greatest 
icles,  by  intellect,  aided  and  controlled 
lergy,  perseverance,  and  strict  integ- 
in  a  public  and  private  capacity. 
hn  Fillmore,  the  great-grandfather  of 
rd  Fillmore,  and  the  common  ancestor 
1  of  that  name  in  the  United  States, 
born  about  the  year  1700,  in  one  of 
New  England  States,  and  feeling  a 
g  propensity  for  a  sea-faring  life,  at 
ffe  of  about  nineteen  went  on  board 
ling  vessel,  which  sailed  from  Boston, 
vessel  had  been  but  a  few  days  out 
L  it  was  captured  by  a  noted  pirate 
commandea  by  Capt.  Phillips,  and 
g  Fillmore  was  kept  as  a  prisoner, 
aanained  on  board  the  pirate  ship  nine 
bs,  enduring  every  hardship  which  a 
g  constitution  and  firm  spint  was  ca- 


pable of  sustaining;  and,  though  frequently 
threatened  with  mstant  death  unless  he 
would  sign  the  piratical  articles  of  the 
vessel,  he  steadily  refused  until  two  others 
had  been  taken  prisoners,  who  al:so  ref  usini^ 
to  join  the  crew,  the  three  nuide  an  attack 
upon  the  pirates,  and  after  killing  several 
took  the  vessel  and  brought  it  safe  into 
Boston  harbor.  The  narrative  of  this  ad- 
venture has  been  for  many  years  in  print, 
and  details  one  of  the  most  daring  and 
successful  exploits  on  record.  The  surviv- 
ing pirates  were  tried  and  executed,  and  the 
heroic  conduct  of  the  captors  was  acknowl- 
edged by  the  British  Government.  John 
Fillmore  afterwards  settled  in  a  place  called 
Franklin,  in  Connecticut,  where  he  died. 

His  son,  Nathaniel  Fillmore,  settled  at 
an  early  day  in  Bennington,  Vermont,  then 
called  the  Hampshire  Grants,  where  he 
lived  till  his  death  in  1814.  lie  served  in 
the  French  war,  and  was  a  true  Whig  of 
the  Revolution,  proving  hid  devotion  to  hw 
country's  cause  by  gallantly  fighting  as  a 
Lieutenant  under  St^uk,  in  the  battle  of 
Bennington. 

Nathaniel  P'illmore,  his  son,  and  father 
of  Millard,  was  born  at  Bennington,  in  '71, 
and  early  in  life  removed  to  what  is  now 
called  Summer  Hill,  Cayuga  county,  where 
Millard  was  bom,  Jan.  7th,  1800.  He 
was  a  farmer,  and  soon  after  lost  all  his 
property  by  a  bad  title  to  one  of  the  mili- 
tary lots  he  had  purchased.  About  the 
vear  1802,  he  removed  to  the  town  of 
Sempronius,  now  Niles,  in  the  same  county, 
and  resided  there  until  1819,  when  he  re- 
moved to  Erie  county,  where  he  still  lives, 
cultivating  a  small  farm  with  his  own  hands. 
He  was  a  strong  and  uniform  supporter  of 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Tompkins,  and  is 
now  a  true  Whig. 

The  narrow  means  of  his  father  deprived 
Millard  of  any  advantages  of  education 
beyond  what  were  aflforded  by  the  imper- 
fect and  ill-taught  common  schools  of  the 
county.  Books  were  scarce  and  dear,  and 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  when  more  favored 
youths  are  far  adyanced  in  their  clasical 
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studies,  or  enjoying  in  colleges  the  benefit 
of  well -furnisb eel  libraries,  young  Fillmore 
had  rend  but  little  escept  bis  uommon 
school  books  and  the  Bible.  At  that  pe- 
riod he  was  sent  into  the  then  wilds  of 
Livingston  county,  to  learn  the  clothier's 
trade.  Ho  remained  there  about  four 
months,  and  was  then  placed  with  another 
person  to  purBue  the  same  busioess  and 
wool-carding  in  the  town  where  his  father 
lived.  A  small  village  library  that  was 
formed  there  soon  after,  gave  him  the  first 
means  of  acquiring  ircneral  knowledge 
Uiiougb  books.  He  iiwprOTed  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  offered  ;  the  appetite  grew  by 
what  it  fed  upon.  The  thirst  for  knowledge 
soon  became  insatiate,  and  evQry  leisure 
moment  was  spent  in  i-eading.  Four  years 
were  pissed  m  this  way,  working  at  his 
trade,  and  storing  his  mind,  during'  such 
liours  OS  he  could  command,  with  the  con- 
tent* of  books  of  history,  biography,  and 
travels,  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  fortu- 
nately made  an  aoquwntance  with  the  late 
\Viilt«r  Wood,  Eb(].,  whom  many  will  re- 
member as  one  of  the  most  estimable  citi- 
senB  of  Cayugft  county.  Judge  Wood 
was  a  man    f  wealth       d  gr    t  b  ai  ess 
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mtegnty,  and  asaiduous  devotion 

Fearing  he  should  incur  too  large  a  debt 

business  will  make  a  man  felt  an 

to  his    benefactor,  be    taught   school  for 

ed,  cien  amidst  a  body  of  oppot 

three  months  in  the  year,  and  acquired  the 

sans;   and    Mr,    Fillmore,  altho 

means  of  pHrtially  supporting  himself.     In 
Uie  fall  of  1831  he  removed  to  the  county 

hopeless  minority,  so   far  as  an; 

of  a  political  or  party  bearing  w* 

M^,  and  the  next  spring  entered  a  law 

on   all   questions  of  a   general 

^Mi  Iluffalo. 

soon  won  the  con&deaoe  ot  tha 

There  he  sustained  biniaelf  by 
and  continued  his  legal  etndies 
spring  of  1S23,  when  he  was  adi 
the  Commou  Fleas,  and  being  toe 
of  his  tlien  untried  powers  to  t 
competition  with  the  older  memb 
bar  in  Buffalo,  be  removed  to  J 
that  county,  where  he  comme 
practice  of  law.  In  1826  he 
ried  to  Abigail  Powers,  the  yuan 
of  the  Rev,  Lemuel  Powers.  de< 
whom  he  has  two  children,  a  a 
dai^hter.  She  is  a  lady  of  gn 
modest  and  unobtrusive  in  her  de 
and  highly  esteemed  for  her  mac 

In  182^  Mr.  Fdlmorc  Tvas  ad 
an  attorney,  and  in  )82(t  as  a  i 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  PreTO 
lime  his  practice  had  been  vei 
but  his  application  to  judicial  et 
been  constant  and  severe,  and  it 
be  doubled  thai  during  liiesc  fei 
comparative  seclusion,  he  acqu 
general  knowledge  of  the  foi 
principles  of  the  law  which  h. 
contributed  in  after-life  lo  give  h 
val£d  tank  among  the  menbai 
liberal  prafes^on     His  1  cal  acq 
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CD  unexampled  degree.  It  was  a  common 
lemark  among  tlie  members,  ''  If  Fillmore 
ays  it  is  right,  we  will  vote  for  it." 

The  most  important  measure  of  a  gene- 
"al  nature  that  came  up  during  his  service 
a  the  State  Legblature,  was  the  bill  to 
dbolish  Imprisonment  for  Debt.  In  behalf 
if  that  great  and  philanthropic  measure, 
iir.  Fillmore  took  an  active  part,  urging 
rith  unanswerable  arguments  its  justice 
Old  expediency,  and,  as  a  member  of  the 
RKnmittee  on  the  subject,  aiding  to  perfect 
to  details.  That  portion  of  the  bill  relating 
o  justices'  courts  was  drafted  by  him,  the 
emainder  being  the  work  of  the  Hon. 
fohn  C.  Spencer.  The  bill  met  with  a 
ierce,  unrelenting  opposition  at  every  step 
€  its  progress,  and  to  Millard  Fillmore  as 
Diich  as  to  any  other  man,  are  we  indebted 
or  expunging  from  the  statute  book  that 
«Iic  of  a  cruel,  barbarous  age,  Imprison- 
nent  for  Debt. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  the  fall 
€  1832.  The  ses8it)n  of  1833-34  will 
ODg  be  remembered  as  tiie  one  in  which 
Shat  system  of  politics,  known  under  the 
Bmprehensive  name  of  Jacksonism,  was 
Uly  developed.  During  his  first  term,  Gen. 
tackson,  and  those  who  filled  the  high 
dices  of  Goveniment,  and  shaped  the 
policy  of  the  administration,  pursued  a 
■miparutivcly  cautious  course.  But  the 
»deal  of  the  election  of  1832,  having 
been  passed,  the  mfisk  was  thrown  off. 
Die  re-election  of  Gen.  Jackson  was  con- 
ttrued  into  a  popular  approval  of  all  his 
Kts,  whether  committed  or  only  medi- 
lited,  and  then  by  gross  usurpations  of 
Becutive  authority,  and  unwanantable 
■lercise  of  powers  constitutionally  granted, 
were  perpetrated  those  gross  outrages, 
irhich,  defended  as  they  were,  by  an  un- 
■ffrupulous  spirit  of  partisanship,  have 
lone  more  to  demoralize  and  corrupt  pub- 
|o  sentiment,  foster  a  licentious  spirit  of 
ladicalism,  miscalled  democracy,  and  fill 
2ie  heart  of  every  patriot  with  sad  forebod- 
jpigs  of  the  future,  than  all  that  the  open  as- 
■nlts  of  republican  institutions  could  have 
H>ne  in  a  century.  It  was  in  the  stormy 
IpBsion  of  1833-4,  immediately  succeeding 
removal  of  the  deposits,  that  Mr. 
more  took  his  seat.  In  those  days  the 
.iness  of  the  House  and  debates  were 
_.  by  old  and  experienced  members— new 
Ew,  unless  they  enjoyed  a  wide-spread 


and  almost  national  reputation,  rarely 
taking  an  active  and  conspicuous  part. 
Little  chance,  therefore,  was  afforded  Mr. 
Fillmore,  a  member  of  the  opposition, 
young  and  unassuming,  of  du^playing  those 
qualities  that  so  eminently  fit  him  for  legis- 
lative usefulness.  But  the  school  was 
one  admimbly  qualified  more  fully  to  de- 
velop and  cultivate  those  powers  which, 
under  more  favorable  circumstances,  have 
enabled  him  to  render  such  varied  and 
important  scr\ices  to  liis  country.  As  he 
has  ever  done  in  all  the  stations  he  has 
filled,  he  discharged  his  duty  with  scrupu- 
lous fidelity,  never  omitting  on  all  proper 
occasions  any  eflbrt  to  adviince  the  inte- 
rests  of  his  constituents  and  the  country, 
and  winning  the  respect  and  confidence  of 
all. 

At  the  close  of  his  term  of  service  he 
resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
which  he  pureued  with  distinguished  repu- 
tation and  success,  until,  yielding  to  the 
public  voice,  he  consL-nted  to  become  a 
candidate,  and  was  re-elected  to  Confrress 
in  the  fall  of  1830.  The  remarks  above 
made  in  rehition  to  his  service  in  the  23d 
Congress  will  measurably  apply  to  his 
second  term.  Jacksonism  and  the  pet 
bank  system,  had  in  the  march  of  the 
**  progressive  Democracy,"  given  place  to 
Van  Jiurenism  and  the  Sub-Treasury.  It 
wjis  but  another  step  towards  the  practical 
repudiation  of  ohl  repubhcan  principles 
and  an  advance  to  the  locofocoism  of  the 
present  day.  In  this  Congress  Mr.  Fill- 
more took  a  more  active  part  than  he  did 
during  his  first  term,  and  on  the  assembling 
of  the  next  Congress,  to  which  he  was  re- 
elected by  a  largely  increased  majority,  he 
was  assigned  a  prominent  place  on  what, 
next  to  that  of  Wavs  and  Means,  it  was 
justly  anticipat(?d  would  become  the  most 
importimt  comniitt<;e  of  the  House — that 
on  elections.  It  was  in  this  Congress  that 
the  famous  contested  New  Jersev  case 
came  up.  It  would  swell  this  brief  bio- 
graphical sketch  to  too  great  a  IcMigth  to 
enter  upon  the  details  of  that  case,  and  it 
is  the  less  necessary  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as 
the  circumstanccss  of  the  gross  outra<it5 
then  perpetrated  by  a  party  calling  itself 
republican,  and  claiming  to  respect  State 
rights,  must  yet  dwell  in  the  recollection  of 
every  reader. 

The  prominent  part  which  Mr.  Fillmore 
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took  in  that  coso,  his  patient  investiga- 
tion of  all  its  complicaU'd,  minute  deUiils, 
the  clear,  convinciog  manner  in  wliicU  he 
hcL  forth  the  faoU,  thu  lufiy  and  indignsnt 
elo<|u<!noe  tvith  which  he  denounced  the 
meditated  wrong,  all  stjongly  diroctod 
public  attention  to  him  a,%  one  of  the  ablut 
tiien  of  that  Con^reae,  dietiii^inhod  as  it 
WHS  by  the  eminent  ubiiily  and  etiilosmftn- 
ship  of  many  of  its  members.  Public 
indignation  was  awakened  by  the  enonnity 
of  the  outrage,  and  in  that  long  catalogue 
of  abuses  and  wrongs  which  rouaed  a  lun^- 
suffering  people  to  action,  and  resulted  m 
tlie  Mgnal  overthrow  of  a  corrupt  and  in- 
solent dynasty  in  1840,  the  New  Jersey 
cai^c  stood  marked  and  conspicuous. 

On  the  assembling  of  the  next  CoDgri>a8, 
VI  which  Mr.  Fillmore  was  ru-electi-'d  by  a 
majority  larger  than  was  ever  before  given 
in  his  district,  he  was  placed  at  tlie  head 
nf  the  conuniltee  on  Ways  and  ituaus. 
Tile  duties  of  that  station,  alwuyK  arduous 
imd  responMble,  were  at  that  Ume  pecu- 
liarly eo.  A  now  administratiou  hudoumo 
into  power,  and  found  pablic  uffiura  in  a 
state  of  the  greatest  derangement.  Ao- 
couats  hod  been  vrongly  k«pt,  peculation 
r)f  every  kind  abnunded  in  (ilnmst  every 
lii'purlment  of  tlu'govt-mmcut,  liio  rc\onue 
wiis  inudf(|Uiite  to  meet  the  ordinary  ex- 
pi'nsi's,  tlie  already  large  existing  debt 
ua^  rapidly  swelling  in  magnitude,  com- 
merce and  manufactures  were  depressed, 
tin;  currency  was  demnged,  banks  were 
i/mbumu-^rcd,  and  general  distress  pervaded 
lh(!  community-  To  bring  order  out  of 
disoi'der.  III  replenish  the  national  treasury, 
t'>  provide  means  that  would  enable  the 
^-iVL'mment  to  meet  the  demands  ug.iinst 
it.  and  to  pay  off  the  debt,  to  revive  the 
industry  of  the  country,  and  rest^nre  its 
wntcd  prosperity — these  were  the  tasks 
di'volved  upun  the  commitlL-e  of  Ways 
imd  Means,  To  increase  their  difliculties, 
josed  of  tliiil  partv  limt 
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inli.  MK'h  ,1  rondilion,  inMcad  i^f  aiJin^r  Hi 
n  puir  Ih-.-  uvil  (hey  hnd  dom;,  unilonnly 
njj[i.i?i'd  iilmijBl  fvi.Ty  means  brought  for- 
wani  fiir  relief,  iind  loo  often  their  unavail- 
inj:  clt'oi'i-  ivere  succeasfully  aided  by  a 
tri'iif  lie  roils  lixecutive.  But  with  an  ener- 
gy  and  dcviFtion  to  tlie  public  wenj,  worthy 
tif  all  admiration,  Mv,  VvWrnotv^  w^i^.fcd 
himseU  to  the  laaV,  an4,  %iia\avt\«4  ^i*;  ■■ 


majority  whose  enlighten«l  patrietsm  ha 
rarely  been  niuntl>^d,  and  iteTer  »<ur|B}««4 
succeeded  in  ii«  accomplishment. 

The  measures  he  broaght  forwird  mi 
(OEtiuned  with  tnalcfalesa  Ability,  afrndBf 
relieved  the  governraeot  from  its  twiur 
rassmcDt,  and  have  fully  justified  tb*  wot 
unguine  expectations  of  tbt^ir  beoM  w 
dueflce  upon  the  coontiy  at  large.    Aow 


and 


eyBiem   of   fcMfai 
'     raodindf 


accounts,  rendering  tliem  clear 
gible,  was  introduced.  The  farorittnial 
peculation,  which  hsd  fto  lonu  ikffKnk 
the  departments  and  plundered  tko  tM» 
ury,  were  eJieclced  by  Hm  teqaiMliaa  4 
contracts,  llie  credit  of  tli«  gcuJui— t 
was  restored,  ample  means  wore  |nurthl 
for  the  eiigenciee  of  the  pnbGa  MrtfMi 
and  the  payment  of  the  naiinaal  Ml 
incurred  by  the  former  adminlnte 
Commerce  and  mauufaotures  ranrdLMl 
prosperity  and  hope  once  moresniMifa 
the  land.  The  country  even  yel  too  IM^ 
feels  the  suffering  it  then  cnctarMt,  «id  M 
justly  appreciates  the  beneSoem  a^  ««•■ 
derful  change  that  baa  been  wni^fet,  M 
render  more  than  an  nl|iwi^>n  lo  tbM 
matters  necessary,  tie  labor  of  demi^ 
eiplninins,'.  and  dofpnJin^^'  mi':i^u>-i  |>r''- 
duclivc  of  -such  happy  resull*.  iv:i-  liirnna 
chiefly  on  Mr.  Fillmore.  He  waa  ooWj 
sustained  by  bis  patriotic  fellow  \Vhi^: 
hut  on  liim,  nevertheless,  the  main  respo* 
sibility  rested. 

After  his  long  and  severe  labors  la  ih 
committee  room — labors  sufficiently  » 
duous  to  break  down  any  but  one  </  ■ 
u-on  constitution — sustained  by  a  fpi* 
that  nothing  could  conquer,  he  nw  I* 
i]uired  to  give  his  unremitting  atti-iiChii  • 
the  business  of  the  House,  to  maki?  «» 
exjilanatiun  that  might  be  askrd.  aod  Bi 
ready  with  a  complete  and  triiimi* 
rijfuialion  of  every  cavil  or  objertino 
the  ingenious  sophistry  of  a  (acttoo)  » 
nority  could  devise.  All  tht*,  loc  •• 
required  to  be  done  with  prompioc^ciV' 
ni-^';,  dignity,  and  good  temper.  Kof  * 
^iroper  perfnmiance  of  these  viri.'d  hm 
k-w  men  arc  mure  happily  quiilffiwl  li* 
Mr.  Fillmore.  At  that  foriunatt  *^c"^ 
tlie  physical  and  intellectual  poir»n  * 
displayed  in  the  highest  perfectMC n"i 
hasty  impulses  of  youth,  wiihoat  anr  h* 
1  of  its  iTgor,  arc  broogtit  nmler  ctaM  rf 
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oind  capable  of  descending  to  minute  de- 
ails,  as  well  as  conceiving  a  grand  system 
tf  national  policy,  calm  and  deliberate  in 
adgmcnt,  self-possessed  and  fluent  in  de- 
late, of  dignified  presence,  never  unraind- 
nl  of  the  courtesies  becominrr  social  and 
mblic  intercourse,  and  of  political  intcgii- 
y  unimpeachable,  he  was  admirably  fitted 
or  the  post  of  leader  of  the  27th  Con- 
gress. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  first  session 
t  this  Congress,  Mr.  Fillmore,  in  a  letter 
iddressed  to  his  constituents,  signified  his 
ntentlon  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  re- 
lection.  He  acknowledged  with  grati- 
ade  and  pride  the  cordial  and  generous 
apport  given  him  by  his  constituents,  but 
he  severe  labor  devolved  upon  him  by  his 
fficial  duties  demanded  some  relaxation, 
nd  private  afifairs,  necessarily  neglected 
1  some  degree  during  several  years  of 
rablic  ser\'ice,  called  for  attention.  Not- 
rithstandinij  his  declaration  to  witlidraw 
■om  the  station  he  filled  with  sd  much 
oner  and  usefulness,  the  convolution  of 
ia  district,  unanimously,  and  by  acclama- 
on,  re-nominated  him,  and  urgently 
resscd  upon  him  a  compliance  with  their 
ishes.  Mr.  Fillmore  was  doeph-  aff(?ctod 
y  this  bust  of  many  proofs  of  confidence 
ad  regard  on  the  part  of  those  who  had 
lown  him  longest  and  best ;  but  he  firmly 
Ihcred  to  the  di'termination  he  had  ex- 
res.sed,  and  at  the  close  of  the  term  for 
hich  he  was  elected,  he  returned  to  his 
>ixie,  more  gratified  at  his  relief  from  the 
B*es  of  ofiloial  life,  than  he  had  ever  been 
,  the  prospect  of  its  hi^^hest  rewards  and 
jnors.  But  though  ktM'iily  enjoying  the 
eedom  from  public  responsibilities,  and 
te  pleasures  of  social  intercourse  in  which 
I  was  now  permitted  to  induli^o,  the 
icilities  of  mind  and  habits  of  systematic, 
oee  attention  to  business,  that  so  emi- 
mtly  fitted  him  for  a  successful  Congres- 
ynol  career,  were  soon  c.illed  mU)  full  ox- 
eise  by  the  rapidly  increa.Ning  require- 
Hfits  of  professional  pursuits,  never 
bolly  given  up.  There  is  a  fascination 
the  strife  of  politics,  its  keen  excitements, 
wf  its  occasional,  but  always  tempting 
pliant  triumphs,  that,  when  once  felt, 
^  men  are  able  to  resist  so  completely 
f^  return  with  relish  to  the  compara- 
y  tame  and  dull  occupations  of  private 
But  to  the  calm  and  equable  tem- 


perament of  Mr.  Fillmore,  repose,  after 
the  stormy  scenes  in  which  he  had  been 
forced  to  take  a  leading  part,  was  most 
grateful.  lie  had  ever  regarded  his  pro- 
fession with  affection  and  pride,  ana  he 
coveted  more  the  just,  fairly-won  fame  of 
the  jurist,  than  the  highest  political  dis- 
tinction. He  welcomed  the  toiL  therefore, 
which  a  large  practice  in  the  higher  courts 
imposed  upon  him,  and  was  as  remarkable 
for  the  thoroughness  with  which  he  pre- 
pared his  legal  arguments,  as  he  was  for 
patient,  minute  investigation  of  the  dr}' 
and  difficult  subjects  it  was  so  oft4}n  his 
duty  to  elucidate  and  defend  in  the  Uouse 
of  Representatives. 

In  1844,  in  obedience  to  a  popular  wish 
too  strong  to  be  resisted,  he  reluctantly 
accepted  the  Whig  nomination  for  Gover- 
nor. The  issue  of  that  conflict  has  become 
histor}',  and  though  deeply  pained  at  the 
result,  he  was  only  so  in  view  of  the  na- 
tional calamities  that  he  foresaw  would 
follow  the  defeat  of  the  illustrious  states- 
man and  patriot,  Henry  Clay,  who  led  the 
Whig  host.  For  his  own  defeat,  !Mr.  Fill- 
more had  no  legrets.  He  had  no  aspira- 
tions for  the  office,  and  with  the  failure  of 
his  election,  he  trusted  would  end  any  fur- 
ther demand  upon  him  to  serve  in  public 
life. 

In  1847,  a  popular  call,  similar  to  that 
of  *44,  was  again  made  upon  him.  lo  which 
he  yielded  a  reluctant  assent,  and  was 
(rlected  Comptroller  of  the  Suite,  by  a  ma- 
jority larger  than  had  been  given. to  any 
State  officer  at  any  former  election  in  many 
years.  There  were  some  peculiar  causes 
that  contributed  to  swell  his  majority  at 
that  election,  but,  independent  of  them, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general 
conviction  of  his  eminent  fitness  for  the 
office,  would,  under  any  circumstances  of 
the  o])posinj,^  party,  have  given  him  a  great 
and  trium])liaiiL  vote.  Tliat  such  e\idence 
of  the  conlidence  and  esteem  of  his  fellow- 
citizens  was  rjratifyintx  to  his  fcelinixs,  c;m- 
not  herloubted,l)ut  few  can  justly  appreciate 
the  sacrifices  tliey  impose.  1'he  duties  of 
his  present  office  could  not  be  discharged 
without  abandoninjx  at  onc<'  and  forever — 
for  who  ever  regained  a  ])rofessional  stand- 
ing once  lost  ? — a  lucrative  business  which 
he  had  been  years  in  acquirim^,  vi^x  ^\^- 
out  severing  a\\  lYxo-sc  &ocMLA\Xfe^»  ^wWc^s»>5.- 
ing  up  all  l\\ose  Aom^istvi  ctTraxv^^xoK^Vi 
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which  rendered  Lome  happy,  luid  baimd 
him  to  the  city  where  iho  best  portion  of 
hia  life  had  been  spent.  Yeb,  feeling  that 
the  State  bad  a  right  to  eommand  his  ser- 
vices, he  cheerfully  submitted  to  its  ei- 
Bcttoiis,  and  on  the  tirst  of  Jabuary  last 
removed  W  Albaay,  where  he  h(is  since 
resided,  displnyiog  in  the  performance  of 
the  dntiea  of  his  urduoua  and  responsible 
office,  the  high  alnlity  and  thorough  ntien- 
tjoa  wbich  have  always  ohamclerized  the 
di^char^je  of  all  bis  public  trusU. 

Sueb  was  the  boy,  and  fluuh  ia  the  man. 
whom  the  Whigs  present  as  their  candi- 
dalGforVicePreaideolofthaUnitedStatea. 
In   every  station  in  wbich  he  has  been 


placed,  be  has  ehown  himself  "  boDt«\  ; 
capable  and  £aiiliful  to  the  CtHutiiulMii' 
He  ia  emphatically  one  of  the  peopK  V« ' 
all  that  be  baa  and  ia,  bo  U  indebted,  iia> , 
der  Ood,  to  bli  own  exetttons.  the  bitbfi  j 
performance  of  eveiy  duty,  and  »u»d£Ml| 
adberencu  to  the  ri^bt.  BomtusaiDb»j 
ItAnce  of  comparative  poverty,  h«  ^"ti 
glfd  bravely  with  difficulties  Uiat  wmS  I 
have  appalled  and  crushed  a  less  rmobN  | 
heart,  until  be  has,  by  no  hatt:  acMt 
reached  a  proud  eminence  which  OM- 
manda  the  admiraUoii.of  bis  countiymA 
Noilly  bus  he  won  hia  laurels,  and  kof 
may  lie  live  to  wear  tbem. 


SUMMER    AFTERNOON, 


IN    MT    STTTDT. 


TiicJiilnnihus  spreads.  Iwncaiiimini- e:ivcs, 
ll<  piilmy  shoots  of  slL-ndcr  stem, 

And,  in  its  shade,  the  jnsnune  weaves 
Its  vines  with  many  a  golden  gem ; 

And.  drooping  twice  beneath  its  fruits. 
The  modest  fig,  imploring  place, 

Semis  freely  forth  a  ihnusnnd  shoots, 
That  meekly  fill  beiiL;;ith  the  spuce. 

Thcso,  as  the  western  zephyr  steals 

Willi  seawhing  wing  among  their  holds, 

TTie  bright  ^nce  of  the  sun  reveals. 
In  mystic  twines  and  mazy  folds. 

Hi*  milder  rays  admitted  gleam, 

Reneath  their  leaves,  upon  my  floor, 

In  gulden  patines,  encli  that  seem 
'fo  make  the  wealth  of  enrlh  lottk  poor. 


Ho' 


Til 


from  the  embodied  volume  lifts 
weary  eye,  with  study  sad. 


Glad,  that  in  place  of  mortal  gifts. 
Some  smiles  ot  ^ifea-fttt^wiWoiake 
glad. 


Oh  :  to  it*  0.,clf  oon.-Ign  the  1k-^A  . 

Why  toil  when  slumber's  self  i>  li 
And  on  the  smile  refuse  to  look. 

Which  soothes  the  grieT,  and  slay«  tb 

The  heart,  though  doomed  to  donbta  IW 

May  still  some  respite  take  from  can: 
And  in  repose,  not  wbollv  vain, 

Forget  the  daily  toDs  that  wear- 
That  wear,  and  vex,  and  would  destrof, 

But  that  some  blessed  glimpsts  e>mf- 
To  cheer,  with  nnexpected  joy. 

The  soul  that  only  dreams  of  doom. 

The  leaf  thnt  floats  b.?fore  mine  ere. 

The  vine  that  waves  so  me^-kly'  hrigik 
The  breeze  tbnt  naiitons  fiifultv, 

With  flow'rsthat  murmur to'the  sight— 

These  have  a  yoice  for  human  care. 

And  still  to  swtct  submittiou  twin. 
When  human  lips  no  more  ckd  ch««f. 
\      bA^'w.^&uL  hearts  bMn  ceaaei  to  k"' 
W.fl.8' 
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THE  KEVOLUTION  IN  GERMANY. 


The  last  eight  centuries,  in  all  their 
rarse,  have  witnessed  no  grander  event 
lan  the  revolution  now  taking  place  in 
l-ennany.  Forty  millions  of  people,  liv- 
ig  under  almost  as  many  confederated 
>Tereignties,  most  of  them  despotic  in 
mn,  and  all  of  them  in  practice,  have 
«en  as  one  man  to  claim  their  place 
Bxong  the  enfranchised  nations.  The 
'hole  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  from 
le  Baltic  to  the  Alps — from  the  Rhine 
>  the  Vistula,  is  free.  This  mother  of 
fttions,  out  of  whose  woods  anciently 
ime  the  British  Constitution ;  which  first 
itablished  the  free  faith  of  Christianity ; 
'hich  invented  the  art  of  printing  ;  which 
shieved  the  Protestant  Reformation ; 
hich,  having  asserted  earliest,  has  also 
irried  furthest  the  independence  of  mod- 
n  philosophy,  will  at  last  enjoy,  for  her- 
ilf,  those  civil  and  political  blessings 
hich  she  has  contributed  so  much  to- 
ards  establishing  for  others. 

The  German,  who  now  casts  his  vote  for 
le  new  Emperor  of  his  country,  will  per- 
rzn  an  act  such  as  he  has  not  done  since 
le  days  when,  a  freeman,  he  assisted  his 
X>thers  in  arms  in  electing  their  chief  by 
Ising  him  on  their  shields.  And  be- 
reen  these  two  events,  what  events  have 
tervened !  To  the  state  of  semi-barbar- 
|B  independence,  described  in  the  Ger- 
ani^i  of  Tacitus,  succeeded  the  heavy 
Burden  of  the  feudal  monarchy.  Under 
lis  weight  of  oppression,  relieved,  indeed, 
f  the  noble  institutions  of  chivalry,  the 
Bautiful  sentiments  fostered  by  a  law  of 
tders  in  the  state,  the  elegant  arts  of 
jliat  might  well  be  termed  the  oniaraen- 
|ly  not  the  dark  ages,  the  German  people 
Ted,  up  to  the  period  of  the  first  French 

rolution,  with  hardly  an  effort  to  shake 
off.      The   only   exceptions   were   the 
ktablLshment  of  the  Free  Cities,  and  the 
Bempted  revolution,  known  as  the  War 
'le  Peasants. 

he  Protestant  Reformation  aimed  to 
re  the  freedom  of  the  mind,  not  that 
le  body.  Bui  the  lower  ehisses  of  the 
>i*.  n.  yo«  XT.    vxw  berisb.  83 


people,  at  that  period,  having  been  taught 
by  the  reformers  to  rebel  against  the  des- 
potism of  the  Popish  hierarchy,  were  not 
satisfied  with  a  hberty  which  left  the  per- 
son in  bondage ;  and  they  made  sA.  at- 
tempt accordingly  to  free  themselves  from 
the  oppression  of  their  civil  rulers  also. 
The  Peasants'  War,  as  little  as  its  history  is 
known  or  regarded,  was  the  first  great  popu- 
lar movement  in  favor  of  equal  civil  rights, 
made  in  modem  Europe.  A  century  be- 
fore the  English  revolution,  a  cry  was 
raised  in  behalf  of  human  rights  by  the 
peasantry  beyond  the  Rhine,  then  newly 
instructed  in  the  republican  principles  of 
Christianity,  in  substance  almost  the  same 
as  that  recently  heard  in  France  and  Ger- 
many. But  this  feeble  voice  of  oppressed 
humanity  was  soon  drowned  in  the  clangor 
of  feudal  arms.  The  lords  and  princes 
gained  an  easy  victory  over  these  first 
champions  of  popular  freedom,  poorly 
supplied,  as  they  were,  with  both  arms 
and  counsels  ;  and  the  peasant,  severely 
scourged,  returned  to  his  hewing  of  wood 
and  drawing*  of  water  for  three  hundred 
years  thereafter. 

The  next  contest  of  the  German  people 
for  free  civil  institutions  was  partially  suc- 
cessful, though  still  premature.  In  the 
time  of  the  Protest*:;*  Reformation,  and 
the  Peasants'  War,  the  van  of  European 
reform  was  led  by  Germany ;  but  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  PVench  revolution,  as  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  governments  and  higher  classes 
of  society  in  that  country  had  been  much 
less  destructive  than  in  France,  and  the 
burdens  saddh^d  upon  the  backs  of  the 
people  had  been  somewhat  less  onerous, 
the  countrymen  of  Luther  had  fallen  into 
the  roar  of  the  march  of  civilization.  The 
popular  movement,  therefore,  then  com- 
menced by  an  impulse  from  without,  was 
neither  hearty  nor  general.  During  the 
wars  of  the  first  French  revolution,  Ger- 
many was  divided  in  sentiment,  and  was 
consequently  weak.  A  portion  of  its  in- 
habitants, captivated  by  t,Vi<^  y^qtoa^a^  ^ 
Gallic  republicani&m,  ^^^3^^^  Vu^  ^»sQS' 
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nnd  foiigbt  its  balllea.  An  equnlly  large 
porlkm  remaned  loyal  to  the  old  legime; 
and  thus  both  the  moral  and  the  physical 
slri'ny:th  cf  the  country  was  paralyMd. 
Nut  until  the  plundering  and  the  domineer- 
ing of  those,  who  had  at  first  come  with 
fair  promises  of  liberty,  liad  heiiled  the 
dissensions  of  the  German  mind.  Hud  had 
animated  it  with  one  all-pervading  senti- 
ment of  indignation,  did  this  people  show 
themselves  to  he,  as  of  old,  a  great  nation, 
strong  in  battle,  of  one  mind,  inspired  with 
patriotism  and  true  honor. 

To  this  great  final  struggle  ngainst  the 
French,  the  German  people  wei-a  en- 
couraged by  promises  of  moderate  reforms 
made  to  them  by  most  of  their  sovereigns. 
But  these  promises  were  kept  more  in  the 
lettiT  than  the  spirit.  There  was,  indeed, 
sometliing  gained  by  the  treaties  of  Vien- 
na, for  instead  of  the  three  hundred  sover- 
eio-nties,  which  had  existed  under  the  em- 
pire, there  were  but  thirty-seven  under  the 
Confederation.  Constitutional  forms  of 
government,  also,  were  eslabhshed  in  most 
of  the  smaller  States,  and  latterly  even  in 
Prussia.  But,  although  the  establishment 
of  the  Zollverdn,  or  OnsttnUB  Union, 
amiin"  the  larger  number  of  the  confeder- 
ates, w!is  a  great  allowance  towards  fri'C- 
dom  of  internal  commerce,  industry  re- 
mained hampered  by  many  feudal  tolls, 
taxes  and  monopolies.  Tlic  press  was  still 
kept  under  censorship  ;  the  proceedings 
of  cHUvLs  of  justice  were  both  private  nnd 
iu  writing  ;  the  trial  by  jury  was  generally 
domc-il ;  religious  toleniiion  was  not  al- 
lowi'd;  nor  the  right  of  petition;  nor  the 
rii'ht  of  bearing  arms :  in  a  word,  the 
prinHplu  of  absolute  government  was 
chucked  by  very  few  and  very  feeble 
gu;iranteeB  of  popular  rights  and  privi- 
leges. 

It  would  be  committmg  a  great  niis- 
tak.'.  however,  to  measure  the  progress  of 
civilisation  in  Germany,  since  the  French 
revolution,  by  the  reforms  introduced  into 
its  form  and  mode  of  government.  Tlie 
chiini;!?    h:is    been    in    the    spirit    nf    the 


Bysti'cn  oC  schools  and  umfcreities,  a  genei 
tion  of  educated  men  \ift.%W)nv«M^<ia»^e' 


stage  of  action.  Through  tbeii  influeiiff 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence  has  been  i|>- 
plied  to  the  improvement  of  the  atts  and 
avocations  of  life.  New  em  ploy  menu 
have  been  sought  out ;  the  bounds  and 
liberties  of  the  former  ones  been  <«- 
hirged;  and  the  mind  of  the  n»titin,  which 
had  before  been  forced,  by  the  denoue 
system  of  government,  to  employ  it*d( 
disproportionately  in  the  study  of  Ittlcn, 
has  applied  itself  more  to  the  ordering uf 
alfairs,  and  become,  in  consequeoce,  mnA 
more  practical  in  its  tastes  and  tvfldmcitt 
To  this  same  end  has  contribulnl  iIh 
long  interval  of  peace.  Under  tia  hapf« 
reign,  the  material  wealth  of  the  bad  Hi 
been  greatly  augmented  ;  and  with  lit 
poBsesiiion  of  pecuniary  independence,  ha 
grown  up,  even  among  the  lowtr  clawk 
a  sense  of  persomil  dignity  and  wgrtli  ii 
character.  The  intriKluetion  of  *(M 
upon  roads  and  rivers  has  gircn  u  ia 
pulse  to  enterprise,  such  as  hasneiertr- 
fore  inlemipled  the  repose  of  TIniM* 
society.  And  not  only  niui  tfac  cin»  <t 
industry  been  advanced  thereby,  bultbw 
new  means  of  communicMtioQ  Inn  «■■ 
tributed,  also,  both  to  eqnsbo  Ute  laHft 
genre    and    unite    the    sentiment    "f  tts 

fri'fly.  the  libcnil  ideas  of  western  Eur^j-^ 
and  America. 

The  very  great  increase,  therefore,  of 
general  intelligence,  of  enterpris"-,  « 
weiilih,  which  has  taken  place  in  GcnnM; 
whhin  the  present  century,  has  been  in- 
sensibly carrying  forward  the  people  i» 
advance  of  their  goternments,  Ttr* 
have  been  compamtivelv  stalionarr.  MTni 
hardly  an  exception,  idev  have  pur«i«i 
the  policy  of  Meitemich,  which  was  liirjd- 
ly  directed  to  the  preservation  of  ibinj>« 
they  were.  Hut  in  spite  of  the  reuoffr*^ 
measures  of  the  princes,  and  partl.T  a 
consequence  of  the  excessive  severity  «tii 
which  all  attempts  at  innovation  werr  >*■ 
prcsKL'd,  an  unseen  hut  dreaded  codOR- 
tional  party  grew  up  in  the  countrr.  It 
WHS  composed,  at  Brat,  chiefly  of  UiVSi^ 
rary  class- — which,  in  Germanv,  w  in** 
numerous  and  united,  and.  if  wwiU*. 
more  influential  even  than  ihal  in  I  !■■!■ 
together  with  the  c7i/e  of  the  mt^ixaadifmi 
military  classes.  At  tbeoulset,  beiogM^ 
by  Che  most  enthu&iosiic  and  ]va  totn- 
\  tK.'nA  iJSifM.^  the  Icatned,  it  cftecMrf  ■>''• 
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>pposing  the  principles  of  the 
ce,  beyond  the  keeping  alive 
ersy  between  despotism  and 
Jut  gradually  it  gained  ground  ; 
igth,  it  was  courted  by  every 
merest  in  the  country.  At  one 
vor  was  sought  for  by  the 
f  the  Rhine,  and,  at  another, 
►testants  of  Bavaria;  now,  by 
s  of  Suabia  and  Franconia,  op- 
the  exactions  of  still  remaining 
my ;  and  finally,  by  the  famish- 
»  of  Silesia  and  Westphalia, 
same  time,  the  signs  of  the 
wtli  of  a  very  strong  centraliz- 
y  throughout  the  country  be- 
!est.  The  people  began  to  ex- 
selves  in  favor  of  a  stronger, 
led,  and  less  expensive  form  of 
I,  than  was  consistent  with  the 
so  many  sovereignties  in  minia- 
I  the  Austrian  Archduke  John, 
h  the  new  passion,  was  led  to 
Chere  shall  be  no  Austria,  no 
b  one  Germany."     And  when 

premier,  M.  Thiers,  declared 
5  must  regain  the  left  bank  of 
the  Germans,  electrified  with 
;  pressed  each  other  to  the 
•others,  and  sang  together,  with 
the  famous  song,  "  Sie  sollen 
iberiy^*  (They  shall  not  have  it.) 
5ently,  the  public  mind  in  Ger- 
lecome  imbued  with  revolution- 
in  consequence  of  the  great 
anfjes  wliich  have  occurred  in 

of  Europe ;  by  the  Polish  in- 
and  the  incorporation  of  Cra- 
he  Austrian  P^mpire  ;  by  the 
lution  ;  by  the  Irish  and  Italian 
,  and  by  the  discontent  engcn- 

a  partial  failure  of  the  crops. 
ce  of  these  events  was  aided, 
scurrencos  at  home.  A  club, 
f    revolutionary    designs,    was 

year  in  Brcslau,  the  capital  of 
the  socialists,  who,  for  the  last 
llftve  been  almost  as  active  in 
bg  their  opinions  in  Germany 
e,  and  have  effected  not  a  little 
rcparing  the  way  for  political 
Moreover,  besides  the  reports 
in  the  diflTercnt  popular  cliam- 
\i  multitude  of  political  writings 

'  *  Breslaa  Zeitung. 


have,  within  a  few  years,  issued  from  the 
press,  ciilculated  to  awaken  public  interest 
in  political  reforms ;  and,  in  many  ia- 
stances,  their  effect  has  been  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  severe  punishment  inflicted 
on  their  authors.  In  Hanover,  Brunswick 
and  Cassel,  a  strongly  embittered  feeling 
against  the  reigning  houses  has  gradualljr 
sprung  up.  A  year  ago,  a  want  of  monejr 
compelled  the  King  of  Prussia  to  assem- 
ble his  States  General ;  and  an  utter  dis- 
trust of  the  financial  situation  of  the 
government  of  the  Empire,  had,  more 
recently,  been  avowed  by  the  States  of 
Lower  Austria,  as  their  chief  inducement 
to  demand  a  general  representative  gov- 
ernment. These  two  leading  States  of 
Germany,  in  fact,  have  for  some  time  been 
on  the  eve  of  bankruptcy;  and  national 
bankruptcy,  in  these  days,  when  diplo- 
macy has  been  reduced  mainly  to  finan- 
ciering, is  but  another  name  for  revolu- 
tion. 

At  the  time  the  late  revolution  broke 
out  at  Paris,  therefore,  Germany  was  on 
the  eve  of  great  political  changes.  The 
train  was  laid  :  only  the  application  of  the 
match  was  wanting  to  rend  asunder  the 
foundations  of  government. 

This  fact  will  be  still  more  apparent 
from  the  enumeration  of  several  events 
which  transpired  in  Germany  immediately 
preceding  the  destruction  of  the  Frencn 
monarchy.* 

In  September,  184Y,  at  a  large  meeting 
held  in  the  town  of  Offenburg,  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Baden,  by  the  leading 
liberals  (so  called)  of  that  State,  it  was  re- 
solved to  make  an  attempt  to  restore  their 
suppressed  Constitution ;  and,  to  that  end, 
to  demand  of  the  government — 1.  The 
abrogation  of  certain  specified  decrees ; 
2.  The  freedom  of  the  press  ;  3.  Religious 
toleration  for  all  sects  ;  4.  An  oath  to  be 
taken  by  the  military  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution ;  5.  Personal  freedom  ;  6.  Pop- 
ular representation  in  the  Diet;  7.  The 
institution  of  a  national  guard  ;  8.  A  sys- 
tem of  progressive  taxation,  according  to 
income ;  9.  That  all  branches  of  pubho 
instruction  be  free  to  all ;  10.  Better  pro- 
tection of  labor  and  industry;  11.  Re- 
organization of  the  judicial  tribunals ; 
12.  A  popular  administration  of  govera- 
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ment ;    13.  Abolition  of  fcudtil  pririlegea, 
and  of  monopolies. 

These  demands  became  known  as  the 
Offe'iburger  poinla,  ,and   eicit«d  a   good 

deu!  of  atteation  in  south-western  Ger- 
many. Moreover,  on  tbo  8lh  of  February, 
1848,  the  German  Diet,  in  accordance 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment particularly,  enlfired  upon  the  con- 
uideration  of  a  law  proriding  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  censorship  of  the  press  in  all 
I  the  States  of  the  Conftiderstion.  On  the 
mnth  of  the  same  month,  an  address,  de- 
manding reforms  in  legislation,  was  sent 
to  the  local  authorities  by  the  peasantry  of 
Westphalia.  On  the  tenth,  the  Duke  of 
MeiniDgen  entcrt^ned  a  project  for  open- 
ing the  criminal  courts  to  the  public.  On 
the  twelfth,  the  German  Diet,  whicli.  for 
M>n)e  time,  had  seemed  to  be  making  pre- 
paration!! for  some  emergency,  appointed 
an  an li- revolutionary  committee,  andplaccd 
the  fortress  of  Mainz  on  a  two-thirds  war 
footing.  In  the  beginning  of  the  month, 
the  governor  of  Prague,  having  been 
called  upon  to  furnish  a  quota  of  troops  to 
be  sent  into  the  disturbed  districts  of  the 
Empire,  replied  that  the  unsettled  state  at 
afiiiirs  in  Bohemia  would  not  justify  blm 
in  sparinjj  rt  single  man.  About  the  same 
time,  also,  a  plan  wna  formed  for  assem- 
bliijg  a  congress  of  German  princes,  and 
their  representalives,  at  Dresden,  to  lake 
measures  for  incorporating  a  national  rcp- 
resrntatiun  into  the  Diet,  and  for  effecting 
a  mure  intimate  union  of  the  country. 

So  prepared  for  revolution  were  the 
neinians.  in  fact,  when  the  news  of  the 
Dveriliiinv  of  Louis  Philippe  reached  the 
Rliiiii'.  '^o  well  formed  and  deeply  settled 
wen-  tli'-ir  convictions  in  behalf  of  liberal 
in-iijuilions,  that  they  rose  with  one  mind. 
Public  meetings  were  held  at  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle,  Cologne,  Dusseldoif,  Coblentz,  aiid 
n  great  many  other  towns;  and,  without 
concert,  petitions  for  reform  were  forward- 
ed tQ  (lie  nmlK>iilii.s,  all  substunliiilly  of 
the  same  tetwr.  IL  happened  that  the 
news  aniii'dat  Majence  in  llie  midst  of 
the  masquerading  of  the  Carnival,  and 
found  all  the  city  worthies  in  the  Narren 
Verein,  or  Fools'  Assembly.  In  aninslant 
the  conical  caps  and  bells  were  thrown 
aside,  and  all  present  were  engaged  in 
soleiun  delibcralTOu.    Tim  a&6embly,  act- 


decided  to  send  a  deputation  of  two  hno- 
dred  cilixens  to  Darmsta«lt,  wilh  a  petibia 
for  the  hbcrty  of  the  press,  a  civic  gmrd. 
a  diminuUou  of  tlie  army,  and  «  GensM 
parliament.  This  was  done  acconli^i^}. 
The  contents  of  tlie  Rheni&h  pctitiom, 
genei-ally,  agreed  subst»ntiaU]r  villi  ib 
Offtnbarger  poinU  before  loeDtioiML  ts 
alT  parts  of  the  land,  likewlae.  tbc  paUt 
voice  was  at  once  raised  in  favor  bolli  d 
a  general  representative  parliuB«ot  U 
frame  a  new  and  more  efficient  tystca  4 
union  among  the  members  of  ibe  Cob^ 
eration,  as  well  as  of  free  lovd  coeoiia- 
tions,  securing  to  the  several  States  tnt- 
dom  of  the  press,  religious  lotcnM 
popular  elections,  public  and  onl  ptoeett 
iogs  in  courts  of  justice,  togetlMr  with  tk 
trial  by  jury  in  criauual  caaes,  iht  mp<* 
sibility  of  the  ministers  of  btate,  tbe  ngk 
of  petition,  the  right  of  bearing  arwi,  * 
more  equal  system  of  tAxation,  and  >1> 
abolition  of  feudul    privilegcB    aiul  ■*- 

The  French  Republic  ma  acl>nowici^;al 
by  the  press  witliout  delay,  and  soon  af- 
terwards by  the  aovercigus  of  OeruaM; 
but  die  OOTBans  did  not  dam  n  rtpUi 

for  themselves.     Only   in   the  soiitS-we* 

were  llie  rt-puUienns  suffitienllv  Dumtt^iu 

tabhahment  of  this  form  of  govemmiiit 
Struve  and  Hecker,  the  leaders  of  il" 
party,  mustered  a  small  force  from  Bjdn 
and  the  neighboring  Stntes,  and  Her*egi 
proceeded  lu  their  a^^isLance  with  eigbto 
nine  hundred  followers  from  Paris.  B* 
the  insurrection  was  soon  quelled  by  ll« 
imperial  troops  ;  the  insurgtnls  wen  Me- 
tered, with  small  lo^  of  killed  orcsptoKd 
and  the  French  legion,  formed  on  tki 
frontier,  was  dissolved  by  the  I'rwiiw"! 
Government  of  France.  A  demoiKini)* 
made  in  Frankfort  on  the  Main,  ui  iM 
4lh  of  March,  by  a  number  of  tb(  cil> 
guards,  who  marched  through  the  «tn« 
crying,  "Es  Klie  die  Repullil."  (ln^ 
liie  the  RepuUie,)  was  cffcetuaily  p* 
down  by  the  police.  In  IlddelbcV-  " 
the  2Gth  of  the  same  month,  the  qDeOtf 
of  introducing  republican  instiiaticos  >■ 
debated  in  a  great  niceuog  of  th«  (iinhi 
hut  decided  by  a  large  majoritj  Bit* 
negative.  This  meeting,  aasenblcd  «Mk^ 
in  the  court  of  the  grandest  tym  \^ 
\  t^unSkcd  by  the  middle  age*  Ut  tht  m0k 
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Europe,  was  remarkable  for  being  held, 
of  old,  under  arms ;  and  its  orators,  if 
>  applauded,  like  Ariovist  or  Hermann, 
the  clangor  of  spears  and  shields,  were, 
least,  saluted  with  trumpets  and  volleys 
musketry.  In  Stuttgart,  the  working 
sses  cried  out  for  a  republic.  In  Frei- 
'g,  in  Breisgau,  in  a  popular  assembly 
Bight  thousand  persons,  a  large  majority 
re  in  favor  of  it.  A  considerable  num- 
*  of  republicans  came  together  in  the 
change  of  Hamburg,  and  issued  a  mani- 
to,  proposing  the  formation  of  a  demo- 
tic republic,  on  the  model  of  the  United 
ktes  of  America.  A  proposal,  also,  was 
ensively  circulated  for  founding  three 
ifederated  republics,  on  the  upper,  the 
Idle,  and  the  lower  Rhine.  This  was 
I  extent  of  the  republican  movement  in 
rmany. 

The  loyalty  aifd  the  good  sense  of  this 
>ple  made  them  satisfied  with  the  reform 
ineir  monarchical  system  of  government, 
is  is  now  being  carried  through  in  a 
J  thorough  manner,  by  the  establish- 
nt  of  truly  liberal  constitutions  in  every 
"t  of  the  country ;  and  even  in  that 
g^om  whose  chief  so  lately  declared 
X  "a  piece  of  paper"  should  never 
ad  between  him  and  his  people.  The 
rs  of  the  fall  of  the  French  throne  pro- 
ved an  instantaneous  effect  in  Prussia, 
titions  at  once  poured  in  to  the  King, 
not  the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom, 
Bng  for  the  establishment  of  popular 
Itutions.  Business  was  very  generally 
pended,  and  a  heavy  fall  in  the  funds 
iwed  a  deep  distrust  of  the  government 
inciers.  At  first,  severe  measures  were 
ipted  to  repress  the  popular  excitement, 
n  as  the  prohibiting  of  all  assemblages 
lie  people  for  the  purpose  of  petition- 
the  King  ;  the  forbidding  of  persons  to 
verse  in  the  reading-rooms  of  Berlin 
pecting  the  news  from  France ;  the  re- 
ritig  the  schoolmasters  not  to  speak  to 
hr  pupils  on  the  recent  events  of  that 
ntry ;  and  the  ordering  a  large  body  of 
ops  to  the  Rhine. 

Bat  it  was  impossible  for  the  govem- 
lit  to  repress  the  manifestations  of  pop- 
t  enthusiasm  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
■the  18th  of  March,  the  excitement  had 
Ma  to  so  high  a  pitch  that,  in  contempt 
fbe  royal  prohibitions,  meetings  of  the 
lens  of  Berlin  were  held  in  the  Park^  to 


petition  the  King  for  the  reforms  demand- 
ed by  the  other  cities.  But  the  people 
were  dispersed  by  the  military,  without 
any  other  injury  than  some  accidental 
wounds,  and  order  was  completely  re- 
stored by  midnight.  On  the  next  day, 
however,  the  same  scenes  were  acted  over 
again,  with  the  loss  of  one  citizen  killed. 
The  Mayor  and  the  Senate  issued  a  pro- 
clamation, expressing  their  confidence  in 
"  the  good  intentions"  of  the  King,  and 
exhorted  the  citizens  to  maintain  order ; 
while  a  deputation  of  the  magistrates  and 
deputies  of  the  city  waited  on  his  Majesty 
with  a  petition  which  had  been  framed  by 
the  town  council.  The  15th  did  not  pass, 
however,  without  some  serious  encounters 
between  the  troops  and  the  people,  ten  of 
the  latter  being  killed,  and  one  hundred 
wounded,  and  some  considerable  injury 
being  inflicted  upon  the  soldiers,  by  the 
throwing  of  stones  and  other  missiles. 
The  16th  brought  a  petition  of  the  stu- 
dents of  Berlin  and  Halle  1800  strong,  as 
well  as  the  arrival  of  deputations  from  the 
Universities  of  Breslau,  Halle,  and  Leipsic, 
and  one  from  the  city  of  Cologne.  The 
government  wished  to  raise  a  force  of  8000 
constables,  but  the  citizens  were  unwilling 
to  ser\'e.  A  burgher  guard,  however, 
which  had  been  organized,  attempted  to 
keep  order,  but  the  populace  took  away 
their  colors.  The  latter,  also,  assembled 
in  such  numbers  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  palace,  that  orders  were  given  to  the 
military  to  disperse  them.  The  summons 
to  retire  not  being  obeyed,  an  attack  was 
made  with  drawn  bayonets  ;  but  the  pop- 
ulace, retreating  to  the  narrow  streets, 
erected  barricades,  and  gained  some  ad- 
vantages over  their  opponents.  A  depu- 
tation of  two  hundred  students  applied  in 
vain  to  the  Crown  Prince  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  effusion  of  blood,  which  continued  also 
through  the  next  day,  when  the  King,  still 
unwilling  to  make  concessions,  retired  to 
Potsdam.  But  on  the  18th,  he  returned, 
and  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  deputa- 
tions and  the  people ;  promised  to  convoke 
the  Prussian  Diet  on  the  2d  of  April,  in- 
stead of  the  27th,  the  regtilar  day  ;  grant- 
ed the  freedom  of  the  press ;  and  proposed 
a  new  union  of  Germany,  with  constitu- 
tional institutions. 

These  concessioiia  o^  Yt^^«nR^W^K»xa 
were  receiyed  mlYi  xHowwreaX  «>fc^s»xaaJ«s» 
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bdt,  tinfortgnateljr,  when  a  crowd  bad  bs- 
sembW  in  the  great  aqiure  of  the  palace 
lo  ^ipress  tbetf  gratitude  by  «  mMmI, 
or  humOi,  Ibe  prewnee  U  the  wilituy, 
tiien  beeome  EpemUv  obnoxioin  to  tbc 
people  bj  the  n-ents  of  the  few  dajs  pre- 
ceding, l«d  some  indiridaaU  to  cry  out, 
"  Soldien,  stand  back."  Tbe  ihiwtt  and 
scoSi  iherenpon  uttend  bf  a  couidef^ble 
Dumber  of  pereooa  ao  exaspented  the  com- 
mander of  a  company  of  an^oota,  Ibu  he 
OTxlered  a  charge  upon  the  crowd. 

Then  began  the  fight  in  good  earnest. 
The  people  ran  fanoosly  through  tbe 
streeia,  etjing.  "  To  arwa  f  At  first 
de^iilute  of  wenpoos,  they  sooa  procured 
tbcm  from  the  annorers'  fihops  and  guard- 
houses, and  by  dUarmitig  scatUtfed  banda 
of  soldiers.  The  prioceii  rode  through  a 
part  of  tbe  town,  eibordng  the  peujilc  to 
restore  order ;  bot  the  Crown  Prince  was 
seized  by  tbe  populace,  and  subjected  to 
tbe  greatest  indigniues.  Meanwhile,  bar- 
ricades were  erected  with  tbe  greatest  zeal 
in  tbe  principal  streets,  and  especially  in 
the  magnificent  avenue  of  Unttr  dot  Im- 
tUn.  Here  there  were  several,  and  one  of 
immeiue  praportionB.  At  n^^hliall,  ihc 
rising  moon  beheld  the  people,  armed  with 
s-^ch  woL,p.jiis  ns  Ih^-y  hii:l  b..v-n  ;ibl,-  to 
prf"  uri",  prt-pared  lithind  their  liastih"- 
rai^ed  defence*  lo  dispute  the  progress  of 
the  iruops.  Of  these,  about  20,000  were 
under  arms  during  the  night.  The  people 
fouijht  desperately.  Driven  from  one  bar- 
ricade, they  took  refuge  behind  another, 
and  even  deputed  the  advance  of  the  ene- 
my from  house  to  house.  The  tocsin 
sounded  throughout  the  night.  The  earth 
shook  with  the  roar  of  the  artillery.  The 
lig-Lt  of  sei-eral  public  buildings  ia  flames 
glared  upon  the  city.  Multitudes  of  men 
and  women  covered  tbe  roofs,  or  filled  the 
windows  of  the  houses,  whence  ihcy  threw 
down  upon  the  troops  stones,  liles,  red-hot 
irons,  boiling  water,  vitriol,  and  other  mis- 
siles. One  of  the  barricades  was  attacked 
no  less  tJian  fii'c  times  with  grape  and 
shoi.  and  was  not  carried  until  after  three 
hours'  fi-:hiing.  Behind  the  others,  a 
considerable  number  of  officers  were  picked 
off  by  practised  riHemen,  one  of  whom, 
staiioned  at  the  town  hallj 


kill,  d  o 


^. 


inded  no  les 
So 


thai 


Ui  bsive  \)«ua  <»uuiaUe&  '^ 


tbe  people,  except  tbe  ,  _  . 

a  gloTe-Duker,  who  baa  ddiTered  op  w^m 
Polish  Etndents  to  tbe  nuUtarT.  am  tka 
boose  of  tbe  minister  of  finaacesad  tUam 
"  Reapect  tbe  property  of  the  litiic* 
wa*  written  on  shops  and  bootea ;  aid  ihl 
palace  of  tbe  Dnpopnlar  Ctova  PrinaevH 
^red  from  destmctioo  only  by  tbeHfV- 
•eriptioo  made  on  it  of  "  Salxnal  P>i^ 
erty." 

The  nonm^  '*J*  sbooe  upon  aflf 
fallen.  b«it  (bey  illtunined  ibe  tan.  d  • 
people  TieUwioas.  Von  USlkadorf,  0* 
eonmaoding  Oenenl,  hnd  been  uiiilMd 
by  tbe  principal  leader  at  Ute  pop  Aw.  ■ 
vftUtinaiy  snrveaa,  hf  Uie  bmm  of  Bo- 
gan.  and  had  been  forced  to  ■(B  m  oiiv 
to  slop  ihe  firing*  of  tbe  trooH.  A  4ip- 
Btation  preceded  by  a  wbit«  ng.  bun  W 
order  to  tbe  King,  who  wp«induoadteMJ 
the  military  out  of  tbe  city,  and  tboebf 
saved  his  crown. 

The  fighting  over,  the  dUseu  «b»  W 
fallen  were  placed  in  wagoin,  aad  ami 
lo  the  conrt-yard  of  tbe  rojsl  pAw,* 
companied  by  a  eottOtlaM  unllitadtL  wi^ 
heads  uncovered.     On  ibe  nntnl  cf  Ik 


propfliwon, »  caO  was  tafaad  tar  timWa% 

who  was  obliged  to  desc>end.  and  loct« 
ih.-  f.'icc  of  the  dvad.  "Off  «nh  _T  a 
eap/'  thundered  tbo  people.  Tbt  Kiai 
obtyed.  "  This  b  your  work.'"  ei':Uiis« 
one  to  the  monarch.  "  Yeslerda;  1W« 
hearts  all  beat  for  you."  cried  uiutbci 
At  length  the  Queen,  also,  was  caUeJ  it 
and  the  King,  having  in  vain  attenpbdl) 
excuse  ber  attendaiKe  on  aecotint<:4  iilom. 
was  compelled  to  lead  her  down  iolo  viM 
was  then  converted  into  the  court-yard 'f 
the  dead.  The  roya)  pair  stood  in  wkaa 
silence  fur  a  few  moments  in  the  preoei 
of  (he  fallen.  On  ihoir  denaitaR,  lb 
multitude  san^;  together  the  sacnd  atf 
■•  Jesus  meia  Zmenjcbl,"  and  reiind. 

In  the  evening,  the  whole  city  bI*«J 
with  thousands  of  torches,  in  honor  cf  Ik 
victory  of  the  people  ;  au>d  the  prii« 
doors  having  beeo  ibrown  open,  the  re- 
leased Poles  wer,;  borne  in  IfiWnji 
through  the  streets  of  the  Lt^raird  td 
rejoii:ing  city. 

The  funeral  of  the  victims  of  iV  it«- 
lution,  which  took  place  on  the  iilk.  «• 
one  of  the  most  ead.  bnl  impo^i^y  *V^ 
clea  ever  beheld  in  tbe  Prussia*  c^ii^ 
\C^vi%  b,aadred   and    eJ^ty-aena  «>!■* 
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posed  in  state  on  a  platform  erected 
he  Neue  Kirche,  or  New  Church, 
fice  was  dressed  with  evergreens, 
ig  sheets  of  flowing  crape,  which 
ving  in  a  gentle  breeze  of  spring, 
e  top  of  its  pillars  to  the  earth. 
Dcession  moved  in  early  morning. 

led  by  a  company  of  marksmen, 
re  followed  by  the  students  of  the 
ity,  headed  by  Baron  Humboldt 

rector.  After  these  came  a  num- 
choirs,   which  sang,  at  intervals, 

chants  and  hymns;  then  depu- 
from  the  burgher  guard,  marching 
lound  of  the  dead  march,  beat  with 

drums.  Cars,  hung  with  gar- 
ind  wreaths  of  flowers,  bore  the 
The  clergy  of  all  creeds,  the  fami- 
he  fallen,  the  military  officers  pres- 
Berlin,  in  a  long  train,  succeeded. 

these  vocal  choirs  followed  with 

songs;  the  various  guilds  with 
ifferent  badges  veiled  in  crape; 
ies  of  working-men  of  all  kinds, 

mourning  banners  ;  and  a  division 

city   guard,    with   their   imperial 

»  likewise  in  black,  closed  the  pro- 

Nearly  three  hours  were  occupied 

passing  the  palace.  On  the  bal- 
ne  end  of  which  displayed  a  black 
d  the  other,  the  national  colors  in 
Jtood  throughout  the  ceremony  the 
ogether  with  several  of  the  princes 
listers  of  state.  The  streets  through 
the  procession  passed,  were  lined 
le  inhabitiints,  a  large  number  of 
i  the  habiliments  of  deep  mourning, 
pacious  grave,  dug  in  the  form  of  a 
D  the  burial  ground  of  the  Invalids, 
1  the  remains  of  the  victims — Pro- 
i.  Catholics,  Jews,  being  all  laid 
•ent  parts  of  one  common  sepulchre. 
xiies  being  returned  to  the  earth 
{ave  them,  the  band  of  the  opera 
a  dirge ;  addresses  were  made  by 
ns  of  different  forms  of  faith  ;  the 

accompanied  by  the  congregated 
de,  chanted  a  burial  hymn  ;  sprigs 
r,  and  green  wreaths  and  flowers, 
Ast  upon  the  coffins ;  volleys  were 
f  the  burgher  guard  over  the  graves 
*  comrades,  and  all  eyes  were  filled 


official  return  of  the  troops  killed 
eity  was  three  officers,  and  seven 
ttmissioned  officers  and  privates; 


of  the  wounded,  twenty-eight  officers, 
commissioned  and  non-commissioned,  and 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  privates. 

Meanwhile,  the  King,  after  the  triumph 
of  the  people,  had  readily  yielded  to  all 
their  demands.  He  issued  a  proclamation 
supplicating  his  "  dear  Berliners"  to  hold 
fast  their  loyalty ;  he  harangued  them 
from  the  balcony  of  the  palace  in  behalf  of 
order ;  he  changed  his  ministry ;  intrusted 
the  capital  to  the  care  of  the  burgher 
guard  ;  and,  promising  to  forgive  and  for- 
get the  past,  he  rode  through  the  streets, 
with  the  new  German  colors  on  his  arm, 
and  declared  to  his  subjects,  that  he  would 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  movement 
in  favor  of  national  freedom  and  uni^. 
This  announcement,  afterwards  made  om- 
cially,  was  received  with  universal  favor. 
The  cry  of  "  Long  live  the  Emperor  of 
Germany,"  is  said  to  have  called  out  a  gra- 
cious refusal  of  this  title  ;  but  the  si^hi  of 
the  national  tri-color,  adopted  by  the  King, 
filled  all  eyes  with  joy,  and  all  mouths  with 
"  Long  live  Frederic  William." 

Some  attempts  have  been  made,  since 
the  revolution,   by  the   working  men,  to 
proceed   to  the  same   excess  of  change, 
which  was  partially  eflected  by  the  same 
class  at  Paris.     But  the  citizens  have  been 
prompt  to  interfere  to  prevent  their  suc- 
cess ;  and  little  has  occurred  to  disturb 
the  peaceful  course  of  reform,  which  the 
new  Constituent  Assembly  is  still  engaged 
in  carrying  forward.     The  frequent  chari- 
vari serenades,  held  before  the  houses  of 
unpopular  magistrates  and  officers,  have 
given  rise  to  some  slight  collisions  between 
the  people  and  the  authoriries.     The  pro- 
ject of  a  Constitution,  proposed   by  the 
King,  was  burned  by  the  citizens  before 
the  palace  of  the  Prince  Royal.    The  bour- 
geoisie, ofl'ended  by  some  measures  of  the 
government,  forcibly  demanded  and  ol>- 
tained  the  guard  of  the  miUtary  posts  of 
the   capital.      The  Assembly  having  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  that  the  combatants 
of  the  18  th  of  March  had  deserved  well  of 
their  country,  disturbances  broke  out  in 
Berlin  which  resulted  in  the  pillaging  of 
the  arsenal  by  the  populace.     Herr  Camp- 
hauscn  entirely  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
fickle  public,  and  never  having  possessed 
that  of  the  King,  was  obliged  to  retire  with 
disgrace  from  office,  tog;&tVv&x  -wSk^  iJ^.^^ 
ministera  appoVaVedi  a\i  Vti^  ^xo^tci^^^^ 
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of  the  revolution,  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  the  still  more  liberal  miniatrj-  of  Herr 
Haiisemann.  The  Assembly,  which  bus 
taken  the  place  of  the  former  Diet,  ia  con- 
«erviitiTe  in  obaracter.  but  its  measures 
have  been  popular,  and  among  thera  is  a 
law  for  the  abolition  of  fiefs.  The  Prince  of 
Prussia,  recalled  from  England,  whither  he 
had  been  compelled  to  retire  in  consequence 
of  his  unpopular  principles  and  conduct, 
was  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  legisla- 
tive body  without  opposition  from  any 
quarter.  The  unliappy  difficulties  which 
sprang  up  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Posen 
between  the  German  inhabitants  and  the 
Polish,  were  easily  suppressed  by  the  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  war  with  Denmark, 
waged  to  seoure  to  the  duchies  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein  an  independent  place  in  the 
new  Oermau  nation,  has  tended  to  pro- 
mote the  intenwl  political  tranquillity  of 
Prussw,  however  much  it  may  have  jeop- 
ardized its  relations  with  Russia  and  the 
North 

ug    B  h  P  ris. 


airrrravated  by  the  apprehension  of  foreign 
inva-iion.  has  prevailed  rot  only  in  the  cap- 
ital but  very  widely  through  the  kingdom. 
In  many  districts  this  political  excitement 
has  been  so  intense  as  to  create  a  hi/po- 
rkoiidria  nercoaa*  attended  with  numerous 
well  marked  and  disagreeable  symptoms-f 
If  the  events  which  have  taken  place  at 
Hcrliii,  in  consequence  of  the  French  revo- 
hilii)n,  might,  in  any  measure,  hnve  been 
amicifiati'd  by  obsen-ers  of  the  times,  those 
wiiich  have  occurred  in  Vienna  have  eer- 
tiiinly  taken  all  men  by  surprise.  The 
Austrian  monarchy,  which  ruled  over  Ger- 
m:ms,  Slavonians,  Wallachians,  Hungnri* 
ans.  Pules,  Bohemians,  Crontians,  Italians, 
and   siill    other  tribes — which  1ms  given 
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fourteen  emperors  to  Genimny,  and  ai 
kings  to  Spain — has  been  subverted  by  I 
single  day's  work  of  the  studentH  ood 
burghers  of  the  capital ;  a  fact,  br  tlie  w»y, 
which  would  seem  to  prove  to  the  »»tii- 
faction  of  those  who  have  most  enjoytd 
their  laugh  at  the  pipe-tails  and  small-lwr 
potations,  the  caps  and  cnnes,  the  bcwdi 
and  jack-boots,  the  spurs,  scbnap»,  ud 
surtouts  of  these  Teutonic  Buracben,  tbd 
after  all  these  singularities  hare  been  Mf 
laughed  down,  there  yet  remains  an  t/i- 
ffiiid  hamamtm  about  them  left>  not  m  aalr 
to  be  sneered  away. 

"  After  me,  the  deluge,"  said  Metiwwii 
prophetically;  but  he  little  ima^nMl  thU 
the  waters  would  rise  so  suddeJiiT.  or  rea- 
ovat«  so  extensively  the  face  of  wideif, 
His  timid,  time-serving;  policr  had  \»aui 
forty  years  ;  yet  after  a.  stm^le  i>f  half  <■ 
many  hours,  not  a  fragment  of  it  wa«  Mi 
behind.  It  had  consisted  in  qatetlr.  cu- 
tiously  holding  on  to  the  past,  witlnil 
change  or  turning.  But  when  th^  Mina- 
boat  had  been  lannched  on  the  Adriatit. 
and  committed  lo  the  current  of  ihr  D»iJ- 
ube,  when  the  steam  c&r  faad  sUrtled  At 
ailence  of  the  BoTinidan  and  the  CmUI1> 
an  vallovs;  when,  in  the  north.  Frcde* 
Williilm  had  given  a  constituli.,n  t..  ibf 
Prussians;  when,  in  the  south.  Pnis 
IX.  had  commenced  the  work  of  r^ionii 
even  in  the  Vatican  ;  and  when,  la  ih* 
west,  the  Swiss  republic  had  bwn  rfvolii- 
lionized,  and  the  French  monarf  hv  otw- 
thrown^the  past  had  pnssed  awav ;  th 
old  ideas  were  gone  ;  manner*,  pursnit!, 
interests,  were  changed.  And  what  w 
clear  even  to  the  veterun  minister  hinucV. 
the  money,  almost  the  credit  of  ibe  impe- 
rial government,  was  gone  ;  and  like  l/iri) 
XVi.  of  France,  he  had  lived  to  see  hin- 
self  compelled  lo  call  together  his  Stite 
General,  in  order  to  ward  off  the  imtniarat 
bankruptcy  of  the  cnuntrv. 

Austria  was  not  unprepared  for  Xht  «■ 
Unction  of  its  ancient  policy  ;  and  WJ 
significant  signs  of  change  had  s!ki« 
themselves  before  the  final  crisis.  F* 
several  years  a  revolutioaarr  sorietr  M 
existed  in  the  capital,  smairat  fir^i.  M 
on  the  outbreak  in  Cracow,  numbnO^  • 
thousand  members.  By  their  eAwtl,  • 
peiition  numerously  s^ed  was  sat  in  H 
the  government,  two  ye.-ws  ajjo.  pntif 
' '"-  "  *■—■-—■—  of  the   strictocOT  «r'll« 
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censorship  of  the  press.  Even  a  few  days 
before  the  reception  of  the  news  of  the 
Parisian  revolution,  nearly  all  the  profes- 
sors of  the  University,  though  at  ihe  risk 
of  their  places,  had  agreed  to  petition  the 
Emperor  for  the  total  abolition  of  the  cen- 
Borship ;  a  number  of  the  Austrian  and 
Bohemian  deputies  had  resolved,  at  all 
hazards,  to  demand  free  constitutions  for 
their  respective  countries ;  Italy  was  in 
open  revolt ;  and  very  serious  manifesta- 
tions of  popular  disaffection  had  been 
made  in  several  of  the  provinces. 

When,  therefore,  the  fall  of  Louis  Phi- 
Bppe  was  made  known  at  Vienna,  on  the 
but  day  of  February,  men's  minds  seemed 
mddenly  made  up  for  commotion.  The 
public  securities  fell ;  a  run  was  commen- 
ced on  the  banks  of  government,  and  of 
deposit ;  and  thirty  thousand  troops  were 
oraered  to  Italy.  The  professors  and  stu- 
dents presented,  forthwith,  their  petition  ; 
Kid  the  rejection  of  it  at  the  different  bu- 
reaux of  the  government,  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis  on  the  Idth  of  March. 

On  that  day,  the  professors  announced 
bo  the  students  that  they  had  been  directed 
by  the  government  to  enjoin  on  them  the 
naintenance  of  good  order.  But,  at  the 
■tme  time,  by  way  of  commentary  on  the 
Irder,  they  invited  tlieir  hearers  to  go  with 
diem,  to  present  their  rejected  petition,  to 
;hc  Lower  Austrian  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
lien  in  session.  The  invitation  was  not 
leclined.  All  i-ushcd  into  the  street ;  and 
iftcr  their  minds  had  been  still  more  in- 
buned  by  a  Latin  harangue  from  an  emi- 
lent  jurist,  they  proceeded  towards  the 
Jhamber,  in  the  Herren  street.  As  the 
Irccession,  preceded  by  the  insignia  of  the 
Jniversity,  advanced  on  its  way,  it  was 
dined  by  several  hundred  members  of  the 
Mytechnic  schools,  together  with  a  consid- 
tfable  number  of  citizens;  and  was  greeted, 
irherever  it  passed,  by  looks,  if  not  words 
pf  encouragement  from  the  men  in  the 
Klreets,  and  the  ladies  at  the  windows. 
•  On  the  arrival  of  the  procession  at  the 
Riamber,  the  marshal  of  the  Diet  ap- 
pbared  on  the  balcony,  and  inquired  the 
pnse  of  the  assemblage.  Thereupon, 
pur  professors  from  each  faculty  step- 
IM  forward,  and  presented  their  petition, 
■•ving  laid  this  before  the  Diet,  the 
"ahal  returned  with  the  replv,  that  it 
been  favorably  received.    i\d  when 


considerable  commotion  had  arisen,  and  a 
number  of  the  students  and  citizens  had 
made  their  way  into  the  hall  of  the  assem- 
bly, the  marshal  was  directed  to  proceed 
to  the  Emperor,  and  lay  before  him  a  pe- 
tition of  the  Diet  which  had  been  before 
agreed  upon.     The  people  followed  him. 

On  reaching  the  palace,  the  number  of 
the  crowd  had  become  swelled  to  between 
50,000  and  100,000.  The  assemblage, 
harangued  at  intervals  by  the  students, 
waited  impatiently  for  the  reply  of  the 
Emperor  from  mid-day  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  At  that  time,  the  soldiers 
made  their  appearance,  in  order  to  compel 
the  people  to  disperse.  Straightway,  the 
word  of  command  was  given  to  a  battalion 
of  grenadiers  to  fire.  They  did  so.  And 
this  made  heroes  of  the  people.  They 
rushed  instantaneously  upon  the  soldiers, 
without  giving  them  time  to  reload  ;  and 
a  voice  suddenly  calling  out,  "  Bayonets 
off,"  the  order  was  obeyed,  as  if  mechani- 
cally. Then  arose  the  cry,  "  To  the  arse- 
nal." An  aged  man,  waving  his  white 
kerchief,  dipped  in  blood,  shouted,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes,  "  This  is  the  flag  of  our 
liberties ;"  and  the  throng  pressed  on  to 
the  arsenal  and  the  publL  offic(;s.  Through- 
out the  citv,  the  alarm-bells  tolled  to  arms. 
The  cannon  roared  through  the  streets. 
Stones  and  bricks  were  hurled  nijainst  the 
soldiers,  and  furniture  was  thrown  down 
upon  them  from  the  windows.  Though 
the  military  had  taken  possession  of  the 
gates,  one  entrance  was,  at  length,  discov- 
ered unguarded  ;  and  thereupon  a  tide  of 
invasion  poured  into  the  city,  whieh  at  once 
overwhelmed  all  resistance.  The  Emperor 
yielded  ;  Mettemich  resigned  ;  the  troops 
received  orders  to  retire  ;  the  people  were 
triumphant ;  the  city  was  illuminated. 

This  overthrow  of  absolute  power  was 
not  effected  without  the  commission  of 
some  excesses  by  the  lower  classes.  There 
was  some  plundering  in  the  city  during  the 
contest ;  urged  on  by  the  academicians,  the 
populace  burned  the  villa  of  Prince  Met- 
temich, on  the  Reunwege,  and  subse- 
quently hung  his  Highness  in  efligy,  in 
front  of  his  former  residence.  In  the 
country,  several  factories  were  destroyed 
by  tire  ;  some  convents  were  pillaged  ;  and 
the  peasantry  of  Gallicia  took  their  re- 
venge for  previous  nttoxv^  otv  V\i^  ^vsfeot^* 
nate  maghtTalea  aiA  o^<ieAtf^^«»* 
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tion  given  to  tncsc  countnes  guaraniees 
a  responsible  ministry ;  freedom  of  the 
press  ;  the  riglits  of  petition  and  associa- 
tion ;  public  and  oral  judicial  proceedings, 
and  tri;il  by  jury  in  criminal  cases;  a  na- 
tional guard  ;  liberty  of  worship  for  all 
Christian  denominations,  acknowedged  by 
law,  and  for  the  Jewish  persuasion  ;  a  Diet 
consisting  of  two  chambers — one  consist- 
ing of  princes  of  tlie  blood,  of  persons  ap- 
pointed for  life  by  tlie  Emperor,  and  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  members  to  be 
elected  by  the  large  landed  proprietors 
from  their  own  order — the  other,  com- 
posed of  representatives  of  the  people, 
elected  in  conformity  with  laws  to  be 
enacted  by  the  Diet.  Sepanite  provincial 
Diets,  also,  are  guaranteed  by  it  for  the 
d  life  rent  provinces. 

Tlie  provisions  of  this  constitution,  how- 
ever, did  not  fully  satisfy  the  wishes  of  the 
Viennese.  The  ministry  of  Ilerr  Pillers- 
dorf,  also,  soon  lost  its  hold  of  the  public 
confidence,  in  consequence  of  undertaking 
to  carry  out  several  retrograde  measures, 
such  as  closing  the  University,  and  abolish- 
ing the  political  committee  of  the  national 
guards.  The  fifteenth  of  May,  therefore, 
beheld  in  Vienna  a  bloodless  lising  of  the 
people  hardly  less  importiint  in  its  conse- 
quences than  the  terrible  outbreak  of  the 
populace  in  Paris.  So  overpowering  was 
the  popular  manifestation,  that  the  minis- 
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expressed  a  williDgness  to  return  at  the 
opening  of  the  new  Assembly.  But  tlie 
state  of  his  health,  it  is  said,  prevented 
him  from  doing  so ;  and  his  place  on  that 
occasion  was  supplied  by  the  Archduke 
John.  The  opening  6nally  took  place  on 
the  22d  of  July.  At  the  same  time  anew 
ministry,  under  the  presidency  of  Baron 
Von  Wesson  berg,  took  the  place  of  that  of 
Herr  Pillersdorf,  which  had  failed  to  re- 
gain the  confidence  of  the  people.  The 
return  of  the  Emperor  was  expected  at  an 
early  day,  but  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Assembly,  not  in  his,  that  are  now  held 
(he  destinies  of  the  empire. 

During  the  course  of  the  commotions 
ud  changes  at  Vienna,  of  which  a  narra- 
tive has  been  given,  the  Austrian  Govem- 
nent  has  had  to  encounter  very  serious 
difficulties  in  several  of  the  provinces,  par- 
ticularly in  those  in  Italy.  It  has  there 
Boaintained  a  prolonged  defence,  though  it 
irould  seem,  in  the  present  hampered  con- 
iitioQ  of  the  empire,  as  if  nothing  were 
iecessary  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
Italians,  except  those  virtues,  without  the 
possession  of  which  liberty  ought  never  to 
be  acquired,  as  it  can  never  be  maintained. 
Phe  blockiide  of  Trieste  has  been  raised  by 
ihe  intervention  of  the  Parliament  at 
Frankfort.  A  rebellion  of  the  Slavonian 
population  of  the  capital  of  Bohemia  has 
leen  suppressed  by  the  loyalty  of  the  im- 
perial troops,  and  the  tirmness  of  their 
lommandant,  Prince  AVindischgriitz.  Ilun- 
pftry  has  obtained  a  diet  of  its  own,  which 
e  now  in  session,  and  remains  in  nominal 
pibjection  to  the  empire.     It  is  rent,  how- 

Eer,  with  an  unhappy  strife  between  the 
Bferent  races  of  the  kingdom,  the  issues 
iC  which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee.* 

In  the  smaller  German  Suites,  the  de- 
Bands  for  reform  have  been  gniiited  more 
readilv  bv  their  soverei(;ns  ;  and  bloodshed 
luu)  been  avoided  by  the  troops  espousing 
lie  cause  of  the  people.  The  act  of //a- 
^erniziny  had,  in  many  districts  of  the 
Hnintry,  its  ludicrous,  as  well  as  its  seri- 
mfrs  aspect, — the  solemnity  being  celebrated 
Ir  ihe  fraternal  exchange  of  pipes,  a  des- 
pirate  challenging  of  beer-cups,  and  the 
(ost   tumultuous    dancing    between   the 


"  Vor  preceding  facts,  see  the  Gazette  of  Silesia  ; 
*U«  deSpeorr;  Hainbuig  Borseuhaliej  March 
;  London  Examiner,  March  25Ui. 


bauers  and  burghers,  who  had  exchanged 
jackets,  and  the  citizens'  wives  and  peas- 
ant girls. 

The  arbitrar}'  King  of  Hanover  was  not 
a  little  reluctant  to  satisfy  the  wishes  of 
subjects,  whom,  a  few  years  before,  he  had 
deprived  of  their  constitution.  But  when 
the  students  of  Gottingen  threatened  to 
leave  the  University,  en  masse,  and  actually 
marched  out  of  the  town,  with  tri-colored 
ribbons  in  their  pipe-stems,  and  their  dogs 
in  leashes;  when  the  citizens  appeared 
openly  smoking  in  the  streets,  contrary  to 
the  new  law,  and  not  a  soldier  would 
charge  bayonet  on  them ;  when  in  the 
capital  the  military  were  intimidated  by 
the  bold  attidude  of  the  people,  who 
threatened  the  King  with  deposition,  if 
their  claims  were  not  at  once  granted, 
Ernest,  seeing  that  it  was  the  only  method 
of  saving  his  crown,  dismissed  his  minis- 
ters, ana  called  to  his  councils  Herr  Stubc, 
one  of  the  liberal  deputies,  who,  for  refus- 
ing to  abet  his  Majesty  in  the  arbitrary 
measures  adopted  on  his  accession,  had 
been  prosecuted  and  imprisoned  during 
several  years.  Moreover,  on  the  20th  of 
March,  he  granted  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  the  publicity  of  parliamentary  de- 
bates, the  right  of  association,  a  political 
amnesty,  with  restoration  to  civil  rights  ; 
and  promised  still  further  reforms,  to  be 
decided  upon  by  the  advice  of  the  Assem- 
bly of  the  Suites.* 

In  Bavaria,  King  Louis  had  forfeited, 
some  time  before  the  occurrence  of  the 
French  revolution,  the  respect  of  his  sub- 
jects, by  his  connection  with  the  notorious 
Lola  Montes,  created  by  him  Countess  of 
Lansfeld.  This  lady,  having  set  up  her 
court  at  Munich,  undertook  to  patronize  a 
newly  formed  society  in  the  University, 
bearing  the  name  of  Allemania.  But  the 
old  associations,  known  by  the  names  of 
the  five  Bavarian  provinces,  picked  a  quar- 
rel at  an  eating-house  with  the  neophyte ; 
and  the  latter,  hard  pressed,  sent  to  their 
patroness  for  protection.  Thereupon  the 
Amazonian  mistress  appeared  in  propria 
persona  on  the  scene.  This,  of  course, 
increased  the  tumult,  which  finallv  termi- 
nated  in  the  mobbing  of  the  fair  favonte, 
and  her  esc<ipe  on  the  arm  of  the  King, 


*  AWftcmevti^  Zc\VQ&%. 


who,  not  without  peril  from  the  flying 
stones,  had  oome  lo  her  rescue. 

The  indigniint  lover  immediately  avenged 
liimsclf  by  suspending  the  session  of  the 
Uni\-evsity  for  one  year,  and  ordering  the 
dopiirture  of  the  students  within  forty- 
eii^ht  hours.  But  the  popular  agitation  in 
favor  of  the  five  clubs,  and  against  (he 
troops,  who  had  been  ordered  out  to  sup- 
press the  tumult,  became  bo  olarniing, 
that  Louis  was  obliged  to  revoke  bis  de- 
cree, banish  hia  countess  from  the  king- 
dom, and  consent  to  a  change  of  ministry. 

But  the  popular  feeling  was  not  long 
Bati-ilied.  Serious  disturbances  broke  out 
on  the  night  of  the  2d  of  March,  though 
order  was  restored  hy  the  military,  after 
some  damage  experienced  by  the  royal 
windows.  On  the  4th  the  people  assembled 
agnin,  marched  through  the  streets  with 
white  flags,  and  presented  to  the  King  a 
petition  for  the  estension  of  their  riglita. 
But  peace  was  apparently  restored  by 
tlie  royal  promise  to  dissolve  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  and  convoke  a  new  one  for 
the  21st  of  the  month. 

Yet  the  atorra  was  lulled,  not  laid.  In 
the  evening  of  the  same  day  the  cry  nag 
slill  louder,  "Toarmi."  Tlio  arsenal  was 
j)illi!.'''il.     and      ils     weapon'!    di'^lnbutrd 
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(  osscd  n  love  and  th  artcd  bv  h  s 
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v        ind  a    hot! 
pi   1    d      H  s  h  St     I 
C)    mien,    o  Id  n  I  1         b 
II    n     n    ersatly  appl  ud  d  fur  [1  c      \  al 
o  d    lared  that  he  had  determ  ned  to 

£,  t  f  II  amnettv  f  r  pol  ticil  offences 
and  tl  at  projects  of  Hw  would  bo  mme 
d  alely  subm  tted  to  the  Chamb  r>  sec  r 
ng  ifie  respon  bltj  of  the  m  n  slers  of 
the  crown,  the  perfect  liberty  of  the  press, 
a  just  representation  of  the  people,  the 
ahiiliiion  of  certain  oppressive  taxes,  the 
promulgation  of  a  new  penal  code,  trial  by 


jury,  and  the  right  of  open  courts.  His 
Majesty  also  promised  the  institution  of 
the  Landwebr,  and  the  emaneipaiion  of 
the  Jews  ;  and  concluded  by  aasuring  tlw 
Assembly  that  he  would  do  all  in  hW  power 
to  secure  a  national  representation  for  Ger- 

Be.tides  these  commotions  of  the  Wgef 
capitals  and  chief  towns,  there  have  b«B 
many  Gcenes  of  insurrection  in  the  nml 
districts.  The  borixon,  for  a  sburt  lime. 
was  red  with  insurrectionary  fires  in  Baden, 
Wurlemburg,  Hesse -Darmstadt,  Snioaj, 
Hanover,  and  Westphalia.  In  Thurm-  | 
gia,  the  hearth  of  the  old  W»r  of  Um  j 
Peasants,  the  property  of  the  landed  pn>-  I 
prietors  was,  at  one  period,  threaiaM^  I 
with  a  renewal  of  the  attacks  of  IS^ 
At  several  points  on  the  Rhine,  large  eel- 
lections  of  persons,  hating  got  posManM 
of  some  pieces  of  artillery,  look  up  forf- 
Bed  positions  and  stopped  the  slenmboaM 
for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  old  occr 
pation  of  towing  vessels  up  the  rivCT  bf 
men  and  horses.  But  the  castW  of  At 
nobility  were  the  chief  marks  of  pojHdt 
violence  ;  and  among  others,  was  bvmi 
that  of  JastfaauMn,  tm  tbe  Jaxt,  ■miiA 
had  for  centuries  been  in  the  po99i*srfoB  of 
the  Berlichinj^en  family,  and  h;id  WfU  de- 
fended bv  Gblz,  of  the  iron  hand,  whai 
heading  the  insurgent  peasantry  agninfl 
the  troops  of  the  empire.  The  amounl  d 
damage  done  hy  the  peasantry,  howe«r, 
has  been  considernhly  exaggerated ;  ■n' 
whore  er  tl  ey  were  met,  as  in  Baden  tai 
W  urtemburg  w  ih  f  r  offers  of  relief  fnm 
feudal  burdens  h)  their  lords  and  the  locd 
ma^j  St  ale*  they  readily  laid  down  th«« 
arms  and  retu  ned  to  Iboir  ordiimrr  a*»- 
cal    ns  t 

s  h  a  e  the  principal  events  whifh 
hi  rec  n  I7  Iransp  red  in  Gt-rmnnr.  ■ 
the  e  1  hi  shment  of  local  freedom.  W( 
n  w  p  o  eed  to  gl  e  a  brief  narnttino  «f 
tl  c  cffo  (s  made  to  secure  a  greater  degn* 
of  nat  onal  un  ty  J 

As  has  been  alrcadj-  observed,  the  Gw- 
mans  see  ng  t!  e  nefficiency  of  their  Qm- 
f  de  at  on  have  been  gradually  beeoanf 
des  ous  w  tl  n  tl  e  last  quarter  of  »  *•- 
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y,  of  adopting  a  stronger  and  more 
nified«  as  well  as  freer  form  of  union, 
e  plan,  therefore,  of  establishing  a  gen- 
1  representative  Diet,  or  Parliament, 
»posed  immediately  on  the  reception  of 

news  of  the  French  revolution,  was 
orably  received  by  the  people  of  the 
erent  States.  The  suggestion  was  ori- 
ally  made  in  a  pamphlet,  written  by 
>fessor  Zopfl,  of  Heidelberg,  who  pro- 
«d  that  seventy  or  eighty  persons 
»uld  be  chosen  in  the  different  German 
ambers  of  Deputies,  and  should  meet  at 
inkfort  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
iberations  of  the  German  Diet.  A  week 
ore  the  revolution  at  Paris,  this  matter 
9  made  the  subject  of  a  motion  in  the 
len  Chamber  bv  Herr  Bassermann,  an 
inent  liberal,  and  was  seconded  by  Prof. 
Iker,  one  of  the  most  learned  political 
Iters  of  Europe,  as  well  as  a  veteran  in 
I  cause  of  German  freedom.  But  on 
t  arrival  of  the  news  from  France,  this 
»ject,  at  the  instance  of  Baron  Von  Ga- 
il, of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  was  taken  up 
the  leading  liberals  of  south-western 
rmany  and  Prussia,  who  agreed  among 
imsclves  to  assemble  at  Hcidleberg,  in 
ler  to  take  the  preliminary  measures  for 
T}'ing  it  into  effect.  This  meeting  was 
d  on  the  iifth  of  March,  and  was  at- 
ided  by  fifty  persons,  many  of  them 
Dg  members  of  different  German  Cham- 
«.  It  was  then  unanimously  resolved 
take  the  responsibility  of  culling  a  pro- 
ional  meeting  at  Frankfort,  of  repre- 
itatives  of  the  whole  nation,  who  should 

authorized  to  take  measures  for  the 
mediate  organization  of  a  Constituent 
rliament.  A  committee  of  seven  per- 
is, also,  was  elected  to  carry  this  reso- 
ion  into  operation.  Accordingly,  by 
lir  direction,  the  Gazette  of  Heidelberg 
blished  on  the  13th  a  call  for  a  meeting 
all  persons  who  were  or  had  been  pre- 
nisly  members  of  the  various  constitu- 
oal  States,  together  with  a  number  of 
ler  distinguished  advocates  of  reform, 
bO  were  to  be  specially  invited  to  tissem- 
I  at  Frankfort  on  tiie  30th  of  the  same 
nth,  in  order  to  deliberate  and  act  upon 
I  plan  of  union  adopted  by  the  meeting 
Ileidelberg. 

Upon  this  call,  a  Provisional  Assembly 
p.  organized  on  the  3 0th  of  March,  in 
I  free  city  of  Frankfort  on  the  Main ;  its 


Senate  having  before  granted  the  reforms 
asked  for  by  the  citizens,  and  thus  prepared 
the  way  for  becoming  the  chief  city  of  the 
new,  as  it  had  been  of  the  old  empire. 
The  members  of  this  Assembly,  upwards 
of  five  hundred  in  number,  consisted  part- 
ly of  volunteers,  obeying  the  call  of  the 
Heidelberg  meeting,  and  partly  of  persons 
delegated,  in  conformity  with  the  popular 
wishes,  by  the  different  governments,  who 
were  compelled  to  relinquish  their   plan 
of  a  national  Congress  at  Dresden  in  favor 
of  the  meeting  at  Frankfort.     The  session 
of  the  Assembly  was  held  in  the  great 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul,  and  was  opened  by 
the  offering  of  prayers.     Mittermaicr,  the 
eminent  jurist,   was    elected    President ; 
Dahlman,  one   of  the  famous  professors 
driven  from  Gottingen    by  the  King  of 
Hanover,  Yon  Itzstein,  liobert  Blum,  a 
well-known  publicist,    and  Prof.  Jordan, 
lately  released  from   prison  for  political 
offences,  were  appointed  Vice  Presidents. 
The  Heidelberg  committee  of  seven  pre- 
sented a  programme  of  resolutions  to  be 
passed  by  the  Assembly,  providing  for  the 
organization  of  a  Constituent  Assembly, 
and  declaring  its  own  views  as  to  what 
ought  to  be  the  basis  of  the  new  federal 
constitution.      In  opposition  to  this  pro- 
gramme a  bill  of  popular  rights  was  in- 
troduced by  Herr  Struve,  in  behalf  of  the 
republican  party,  which  was  negatived  by 
a  large  majority,  as  was,  also,  a  proposal 
that  a  programme  of  procedure  should  be 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  tiie  Assembly, 
raised  for  that  purpose.     The  measures 
recommended  by  the  Heidelberg  commit- 
tee were  accordingly  adopted  ;  and  a  com- 
mittee  of   fifty   members,   to   whom   six 
Austrian  delegates  were  afterwards  added, 
was  appointed  to  sit  at  Frankfort  until  the 
assembling  of  the  Constituent  Parliament. 
This  committee  was  empowered  to  advise 
the  German  Diet,  which  was  authorized  to 
convoke  the   Parliament ;  and   was,  also, 
instructed  to  recall  the  Provisional  Assem- 
bly, in  case  of  any  dangerous  emergency. 
The   republicans   refused,   at   first,   to 
consent  to  any  action  of  the  Assembly's 
committee  with  the  regular  Diet,  and  ex- 
pressed their  disapprobation  of  tlie  pro- 
posed course  of  proceedings  by  withdraw- 
ing from  the  meeting ;  but  they  afterwards 
returned,  when   the   Diet   had    repealed 
I  certain  obnoxious  decrees,  and   expelled 
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those  members  who  hiid  been  most  active 
in  supporting'  and  esectiting  them. 

The  most  important  resohilions  passed 
bythe  Assembly  were,  that  it  had  devolved 
upon  itself  to  prescribe  the  mode  of  or- 
giiniiing  tho  Parlioment — that  Schleawig- 
Hulsti^ln  should  be  regarded  as  a  member 
of  llie  German  nation — that  Poland  should 
li!ive  a  separate  national  organization — 
llijt  the  number  of  representatives  in  the 
l':u  liiimcnt  should  be  in  the  proportion  of 
one  for  fifty  thousand,  ranking  an  Assem- 
bly of  upwards  of  six  hundred  members — 
th:it  the  members  should  be  elected  by 
universal  suffrHgc.  without  reference  to 
religion,  rank,  or  census — that  the  electors, 
being  German  citizens  of  age,  migbt  be 
sekcied  from  any  of  the  Confederated 
St!itea,  without  reference  to  their  residence 
— and  that  political  refugees,  returning  to 
the  country,  should  have  the  right  of  elect- 
inir  and  being  elected.  These  measures 
hiiving  been  enacted  with  praiseworthy 
dispatch,  the  Assembly  dissolved  itself  on 
the  *2d  of  April. 

Meanwhile  the  Diet,  compelled  to  yield 
to  the  force  of  public  opinion,  then  the 
only  goveriuBg  power  in  the  ootmtiy,  had 

ing  „f  bliK'V,  rrd.  nnd  -nld  ;  nnd  hud  in- 
iti(-d  eiU'li   it:i'  !  r  tl:-'   Svt<'<   represented 

by  the  >r\.' ■     ■■     ~  ■■!  its  smaller 

counril,  III      ■   '    .  ■■    iiiiiTiber  of  per- 

S..JIS,     pn--,.  ,      .         :  l,.,KP     of     the 

]"■;!■!'!  ir  lii'liberalions 

J.  I    .    ■      ;■  ■  ■■.'■  tVdeml  pact. 

■i;  I  ■     I  ;..  tiv  the  differ- 

■.i;  ■■■'.■..  .-  \.  ■...  1^  !.,iii;ifed  for  their 
]■■  ;  r^ii'idiii^u-v,  some  of  the 

n.i         ■'■■  !i   il    jurists    and     political 

nil       ■  ■'   ■     i-.ainlry.        Immediately 

(.■!■■.;■  ^li'.d  111  l-'niiibrorl.  lliese  "men  of 
ui.niiiliiKi.''  served  as  a  hnk  of  communi- 
r:nu.i,  U-i  ween  the  Dietand  the  Assembly's 
I'l  iiiAriiiiiee  of  lifty-siic.  By  the  joint  labor 
of  iht-.c  bodies,  capecinlly  those  of  the 
scvi'iUeen  "men  of  confiflence,"  a  report 
wjis  drawn  up  and  published  on  the  lUth 
rjF  April,  containing  a  driift  of  a  funda- 
menliil  law  for  the  organization  of  a  now 
Gel  man  Empire;  and  a  call  for  the  as- 

roMiiiii.inn.s  of  the  ProviMonal  Assembly, 
<i(  llie  Parliament  at  Frankfort,  on  the  1st 
of  May,  lo  net  ■a^im  l\\e  ^w^m«4  miwAv 
l^tioD, 


The  form  of  gotemment  thai  projecb^i 
resembles  very  nearly  thai  of  our  owl 
country,  except  that  it  proposes  a  hrrri 
itary  instead  of  ao  elective  head.  All  tto 
Germanic  States  are  lo  be  incorpontiTJ 
into  the  new  Empire,  includiog  the  durhf 
of  Schleswig-Holst«n,  and  excepting  lU 
grand  duchy  of  Fosen.  In  the  pluo  «f 
the  existing  confederation  of  tndeptnM 
States,  is  to  be  established  one  unilej  V- 
ereignty,  which,  however,  slinll  allo» 
the  different  States  all  the  powen  tarn 
cat  with  the  existence  of  natiTjoil  uiij, 
and  which  shall  guamnt«e  to  them  tht 
maintenance  of  all  those  fiuvdamenut 
rights  and  institutions  which  b«i«  naaHl 
been  granted  lo  the  people. 

The  central  or  imperial  power 
embrace  the  exclusii-e  right  of  refriM* 
ing  the  German  States  la  their  ftiiwp 
relations;  of  making  war  and  ptan:i 
negotiating  treaties  ;  of  commandUtf  t^ 
supporting  an  army  and  navy ;  of  — ' 
lisiiing  a  uniform  system  of  custom^ 
a  general  postal  system  ;  a  general  af<M 
of  money,  weights,  measures,  and  fttUA 
and  of  exercising  a  Burvcallanctt  tntt  ti 
roads  and  telegraphs. 

The  liupremo  power  is  to  be  ve't'^  b 
a  lierfiliuiry  Eniiieror,  and  a  Diol,  Vx 
Kmporor  is  to  reside  iil  Frankfon  on  IK 
Main ;  hut  the  mode  of  his  election,  in  ih 
first  instance,  is  not  prescribed  in  (hePM- 
stitution.  He  is  to  be  clothed  oitii  Ik 
executive  power  of  the  Empire,  aail  1 
appoint  its  functionaries,  together  with  th 
officers  of  the  army  and  naTv,  and  th 
saperior  officers  of  the  national  milini 
He  is  to  be  insiolable  nnd  irrespoii<Ml 
bat  an  act,  to  be  valid,  must  bcArthei^ 
nature  of  a  responsible  minister. 

The  Diet  is  to  consist  of  an  Tppf  "^ 
a  Lower  Chamber.  The  former  is  li  re- 
tain not  over  two  hundred  memUT«.  (•■ 
sisling  of  the  reigning  princes  of  thrdfc 
ferent  States,  who  maj  attend  i^^ 
personally  or  by  subviitule;  a  d*!*^ 
from  each  of  the  free  eiiics  ;  and  ro^a^ 
lors  of  the  Empire,  chosen,  one  b«!f  *f 
the  people  of  the  Slates,  and  oar  hilf  h 
the  Governments,  for  the  period  ui  !■*• 
years.  The  Lower  Chamber  it  w  W 
composed  of  deputies  clectwd  <xk«  i»  ■* 
years,  and  lo  be  removed  in  third*  '""7 
,  two  years.     They  are  to  be  Hoct*d  Iw  * 
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0  inhabitants.  Every  citizen  is  to 
ie  right  of  voting,  who  has  attained 
jority,  and  has  not  been  convicted  of 
amous  offence.  Every  citizen,  of  the 
thirty  years,  is  eligible  to  office,  and 
Dt  reside  in  the  district  electing  him. 
re  is  to  be  established  an  Imperial 
of  Justice,  composed  of  twenty -one 
jrs.  They  are  to  receive  their  ap- 
lents  for  life — one  third  from  the  Em- 
one  third  from  the  Upper  Chamber, 
le  third  from  the  Lower.  The 
is  to  hold  its  sessions  at  Nuremberg, 
to  have  the  power  of  deciding  upon 
itical  and  judicial  controversies  be- 
the  German  States,  and  between 
gning  princes;  and  also  in  certain 
between  individuals  and  the  general 
te  governments  ;  and  upon  a  variety 
er  matters. 

time  for  the  meeting  of  the  Con- 
it  Assembly  having  been  adjourned 
he  1st  of  May,  in  order  to  give  time 
npleting  the  elections,  this  body  was 
gth  organized  on  the  IStli  of  that 
.  On  tiiat  day  the  members,  having 
preliminary  caucus  the  evening  be- 
►roceeded,  under  the  escort  of  the 
^ards  of  Frankfort,  to  the  church 
Paul,  and  made  choice  of  Baron 
Fagern  for  President,  and  Herr  Von 
,  advocate  of  Mannheim,  who  had 
ed  over  the  Committee  of  fifty-six. 
Be  President.  Both  of  these  gentle- 
ire  leaders  of  the  party  which  is  in 
af  liberal  monarchical  institutions. 
\  preliminary  subjects  of  legislation 
f  been  disposed  of,  and  time  having 
gfiven  for  the  free  interchange  of 
D  among  the  members  respecting 
tst  mode  of  securing  a  new  union  of 
ates,  the  Assembly  resolved,  on  the 
June,  to  appoint  a  commission  to 
t  of  fifteen  members,  nominated  by 
inmittees,  for  the  purpose  of  exam- 
Lhe  different  propositions  for  the  es- 
iment  of  a  provisional  central  power. 
\  proposition  to  appoint  a  federal  di- 
j  of  three  persons  was  discussed  at 
ly  but  was  finally  rejected  in  favor  of 
r  of  the  Empire,  chosen  by  the  As- 
f.  The  election  of  this  officer  took 
011  the  29th,  and  resulted  in  the  se- 
|ipf  Archduke  John,  of  Austria,  he 
1^  456  votes,  the  President  of  the 
ibly^  Baron    Von    Gagem,  having 


eighty-two,  Herr  von  Itztein  thirty-two,  and 
twenty-five  members  of  the  extreme  left 
declining  to  vote. 

This  appointment  has  been  favorably 
received  throughout  the  country,  and,  all 
things  considered,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
a  judicious  one.  The  King  of  Prussia, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  a  few  years 
since  under  so  flattering  auspices,  has  ren- 
dered himself  exceedingly  unpopular  in 
Germany  by  his  opposition  to  the  progress 
of  liberal  principles  of  government,  and 
latterly  by  the  conflicts  between  his  troops 
and  the  inhabitants  of  his  capital.  He  had 
given,  indeed,  to  Prussia  a  sort  of  political 
constitution,  but  he  had  not  done  it  with 
a  good  grace.  He  had  early  adopted  the 
imperial  colors,  and  proclaimed  himself 
the  leader  of  the  new  German  movement, 
but  his  conduct  was  thought — to  say  no 
more — somewhat  too  ambitious,  and  the 
sincerity  of  his  patriotism  was  made  the 
subject  of  very  grave  doubts.  He  had 
volunteered  to  defend  the  cause  of  Ger- 
man nationality  against  the  Danes,  and 
had  done  it  at  some  expense  of  blood  and 
money  ;  but  it  seems  that  he  has  succeed- 
ed by  that  movement  in  duping,  not  the 
nation,  but  himself.  His  brother,  the 
Prince  of  Prussia  and  heir  apparent,  being 
an  enemy  to  constitutional  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, was  still  more  obnoxious  to  the 
people.  Prussia,  therefore,  which,  under 
other  circumstance?,  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  the  selection  of  a  head  for  the 
new  national  government,  standing,  as  she 
does,  at  the  head  of  German  civilization, 
and  having  done  more,  by  the  policy  of 
the  Zollverein,  towards  eflbcting  the  unity 
of  the  States  than  any  other  power,  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  her  claims  in  favor  of 
a  rival  whose  legislation,  for  the  last  half 
century,  has  promoted  neither  the  union 
of  the  country,  nor  the  progress  of  Mberty. 
But  Austria  was  fortunate  in  possessing  a 
prince  who  had  been  long  disgraced  at 
court  and  beloved  by  the  people.  The 
personal  qualities  of  the  Archduke  John 
overbalanced  the  indifferent  claims  of  his 
State. 

The  Archduke  is  a  brother  of  the  late 
Emperor  Francis,  and  an  uncle  of  Ferdi- 
nand, At  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  he 
excited  a  general  enthusiasm  in  KU  C^a^^x 
among  his  comipalnoXa^Vj  ox%\v\\vl\\v^,  \s 
the  Tyrol,  ttie  iamou^  i^v«\as^x\.  ^^,  ^V^s 
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eotammlttd,  ud,  by  n*ei*iii^  the  capitu- 
latiimof  Uw  tacuvta  a(  UuauiriK.  which 
taanimnattd  the  ddivennee  uf  Oermsay 
from  tbc  Freaeh.  The  popuUriiy  ihut 
•cqatred  wm  tnare  ihtui  aaHquste  to  coan- 
|«TbalanM  lite  nrmea  be  eip«rKDC4>d, 
when,  in  ISOft,  be  ««■  drirea  b;  the  licc- 
roy  from  Italy  U  Pulh  ;  and  wm  prvrnit' 
ed,  bjr  untoward  ctrcamsiaiKes,  from 
taimg  pAii  with  hu  trcopa  to  tlie  fight  at 
Wagnm.  Retiring  frooi  Rcniec  at  the 
cl>M«  o(  tbe  war,  with  the  title  of  direclor- 
geoeral  (/  lh«  r«rtiii«»>ions  vf  the  Em{Hf«, 
L;  iDciimd  the  duplcanire  of  ihe  court 
by  bU  fnnk  eoadefDoation  of  the  poGcy  of 
^trtt«niieb,  and  of  the  inUignes  of  th« 
ariiUKncy  and  the  Jc*ntls.  Forluddei]  to 
reuile  ia  Uie  Tyro),  in  uosteqaence  of  his 
too  KKat  popnlnrily  nmtmg  tm  old  com- 
paniona  in  anns,  he  retired  to  Styria,  and 
ou!U[iied  himself  with  the  pureiulB  of  Bgri- 
uulture  and  mining,  the  »tudy  of  botany, 
and  with  folloirine  the  chase.  In  this 
B|iorl  he  displayed  ouch  intrepidity  and 
hkrdincaa  as  to  guitt  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing one  of  the  bent  characiis  bunlers  in 
Switzerland,  and,  indeed,  as  to  so  awaken 
the  feari  o(  tbe  mai  piremier,  that  bit 
portmit,  token  in  llie  costume  of  the  8ly- 
,i  m  .lu.M.,  »■:..  f„r\.M'-n  U,  !,.-  ,-,,lJ  in  tlie 
,,n,„--l,.,[,-..fV 
l}'--< !■;    ■;;■■■ 
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-  ■.  M.insns  lie  had 
iliiiif  I'.  Lh.;  'I:.;. I.:.:,  And  wull  migbL 
llii-  Ia"  Ull-  i:asi',  fur  lie  cruiviied  liis  par- 
tiiiliry  for  their  mountains  by  taking  to 
lufr-  iiiii-  of  ibpir  fuir  dnm-^1.-',  ibe  humlilf 
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progrea  by  a  toast  grf^  at  the  fa 
f«te  of  the  cathedral  of  PiAit.'w.  |R| 
by  the  Sing  of  Pmn  ia  '^  ««aMi^aB 
of  th«  middle  ages.  "  \o  Vn^ 
Aualrta,"  said  be.  "  bat  a  CuMMJ^ 
and   imited."       In    the   b 


efl«cted  the  rB^gnaJoa  of 
infomung  the  people  thak  W  hmi  m 
He  it  now  >iily-«u  jean  of  af^ 
apparently  noi  more  Ums  fiftr.  mA  mt 
in  poiis«s»oa  of  ftiU  pb jscal  aad  a 
tual  tigor. 

After  barti^  been  notified  of  kai  ^ 
mtat,  the  Aicndnke  proeetdtd  !■ 
furt,  wber«  he  was  nacvired  wkk  « 
rvioicu^.  aad  waa   installed,  oa  IJw  H 
at  July,  Vicar  of  the  Empire.     Tkmi 

7,  tnerenpoa  appointed  by  him. 
Herr  von  SclimerUng,  of  Wib  . 
ber  of  the  Parlbtment,  Uiotkter  t/  tKr  IM 
riuraiid  of  Foreign  ASiurs.  HerrlkcbK 
of  Hambure.  member  of  the  Parfaarij 
Hinister  of  Joatice,  and  M/tj 
Poualter,of  Pnuaiai.  Uii.:- 
the  15th,  the  Vicar   « 


:e 


And  wilhoul  giviDS  iimr   i..  Uti  l.i---  "  »>'• 

tiMr  boy  tnd  ibt  postiUii 

htrwlf  ID  a  prcrly  p>»tiliii  _  _   

hall   woni   dmine  L*ii!  ietet  of  Ihe 

Thrn  d'-wendrua   quicklv,  abt  «irt«  brttrff* 

lUe  Arcfadukv  riom  nlluiilT. 

Thr.y«  ofihe  -t.»liVdid.«*fcj-i-a 
Ih-mj-l.f .  on  iW  g,.ni«l  potUBW...  TW*i*« 
nlunlliDilw,  ihrwell-iurnnJaBmiliiftM-      "  -" 


Sj 


miilohrd  dnvi 


"  Mid  ihc  AtrMAt 


■ould:  "Thrrrw. 


I  M  Ml' 


iix^rarnl  of  ftc|Mr«iu 


.rk«»onu«i*ifr.>" 

The  youne  yirthad  no  obKci '<km.  >^ -V  > 

liT  bnvinK  «t)l»ar4l  ihr  coiHriii  «  (Wh 
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bv  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  composed  of 
plenipotcntiaiies  of  the  governments  of  all 
the  States,  and  which,  for  thirty-two  years, 
has  been  the  grand  agent  of  the  Mettcmich 
policy  in  restricting  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  checking  the  progress  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  ceased  from  its  labors. 
May  it  rest  in  peace. 

The  Parliament  is  proceeding  slowly  in 
the  formation  of  a  national  constitution, 
following  out  the  plan,  and  generally 
adopting  the  provisions,  recommended  by 
tlie  provisional  assembly.  It  is  also  about 
to  make  large  additions  to  the  numbers  of 
tlie  federal  army,  and  has  voted  six  mill- 
ions of  dollars  for  laying  the  foundations 
of  a  national  navy.  It  is  not  improbable, 
from  present  appearances,  that  all  the 
forces  and  money  which  can  be  obtained 
will  be  needed  in  the  settlement  of  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  difficulty.  General 
Wrangel,    commander    of    the    Prussian 


army,  having  refused  to  sign  the  articles 
of  truce  adopted  by  the  governments  of 
Denmark  and  Prus»ia,  declaring  them  to  bo 
inconsistent  with  the  honor  of  Germany, 
and  alleging  his  subjection  to  the  Vicar  of 
the  Empire,  it  will  devolve  on  the  federal 
power  at  Frankfort  to  carry  on  the  war. 
What  will  be  its  issue,  it  is  impossible 
even  to  conjecture,  so  complicated  have 
become  the  relations  sustained  to  each 
other  by  the  parties  immediately  or  re- 
motely interested.  It  appears  as  if  nothing, 
except  a  war  with  some  of  the  great  Euro- 
pean powers,  could  occur  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  the  great  work  of  union 
commenced  at  Frankfort.  If  such  a  ca- 
lamity can  be  avoided  by  a  timely  adjust- 
ment of  the  quarrel  with  the  Danes,  the 
Germans  will  soon  present  to  the  world 
the  august  spectacle  of  a  united  Empire 
of  Free  States. 
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^-  Some  remarks  were  not  long  since  ofTer- 
^_  ed  to  the  public  in  the  National  Gazelle, 
-  upon  the  comparative  dispatch  of  business 
'^in  the  British  Parliament  and  the  American 
^  Congress ;  and  the  editor  decided,  upon 
^▼cry  just  grounds,  we  think,  in  favor  of  the 
^•uperior  method,  order  and  industry  of 
*  iho  English  Legislature.*  He  proposed, 
~        one  means  of  inducing  a  greater  atten- 


He  hml  scarcoly  ever  heard  any  (speech)  for 
liicli  one  huur  would  iu)t  Imvc  beoD  i>uffioieDt,  if 
had  been  omitted  wliich  ou^ht  not  to  liuve  been 
ivercfL  He  hud  listened  aliM>  to  the  deUiten 
the  French  Chambers,  and  the  British  Houses 
Jjords  and  Commons,  ilu  had  heard  the 
bos  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  the 
1  Grey,  and  other  dintlngui^ihed  fitatesmeu,  on 
y  important  piibjcct^ ;  and  there,  in  the  Legis- 
lure  of  a  nation  having  its  armies  and  territo* 
.^  in  every  port  of  Uie  globe,  in  tlie  counie  of 
ro  years,  ne  rarely  ever  heard  u  8]>eech  exceed 
rty  or  fifty  minutes.  But  here,  every  subject, 
1  every  occasion,  must  ))e  dinwussed  at  imniodc- 
>^  length,  and  a  morbid  taste  waa  generated 
•ouabottt  the  laud — Mr.  Thomp§<ni*8  Speech, 
U  JMeemUr,  1847. 
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tion  to  their  duties  on  the  part  of  our  Rep- 
resentatives, that  the  desks  at  present  at- 
tached to  their  seats  in  Oongress  should  be 
removed,  or  disallowed ;  as  it  is  well 
known  that  tliey  contrive  to  transact  at 
these  very  convenient  bureaus  nearly  as 
much  private*  as  public  business,  in  the 

*  This  Iioll  is  a  great  business  nxym,  a  place  to 
write  letterH  to  their  constituents,  to  draw  ))illB 
of  exchange,  to  settle  account!*,  and  to  do  busi- 
ness. Ue  proix^ed  that  the  desks  be  all  removed. 
—Jbid. 

I  have  seriously  reflticted  on  this  subject  I 
could  not  coii<ent  to  alKtlish  the  hour  rule  without 
removing  tliese  desks.  As  a  matter  of  economy 
it  is  a  great  rcft^nn ;  and  I  tell  the  gcntlonum 
from  North  (^nn>limi,  who  is  always  in  favor  of 
economical  reform,  remove  the  de^ks  and  you 
sliorten  the  sessiDii  two  months,  and  save*  twenty 
tliousond  dollars  of  the  public  money. — Jhid. 

**  As  a  mere  Minitary  regulation,  to  prevent 
memI>cr.-4  who  desire  to  t^peak  from  bringing  upon 
tliemselves,  by  too  long  continued  exertion  of  the 
organs  of  the  voice,  tliat  prevalent  disease^  tJb% 
brinchitia,  ho  was  stron^rly  xwlaNot  cA.  VX\^  \tv«Aft- 
ure.-— iff.  PoUocfc^a  ^ecK^Vtt  l>ectm\>«T A^^ 

i 


fj>un«  of  m  ^emoB,  The  isearare  tbai 
cag;p»te(l  appMn  to  »  perafisrij  neon- 
Bi^^^ivrUMe  MM  vipedieni.  iwd  fnamn 
noan^  Ml*wntagcs  which  the  edkor  Ina  wrt 
ixlirrled  lo,  aad  wfakli  nnder  il»  adof>- 
tion  Qol  ORlf  bigWf  dnfasUe,  bnt,  ■>  we 
toocwrti.  abMlBldjr  mtefmary.  The  «ib- 
iic.  «0  b«fie*e.  an  wdl  awsra  Uwt  trit«D- 
<-T<  r  a  member  has  the  ialeMiaa,  aad  kaa 
'  l»nl  up  his  fiKoliKs"  to  tbe  lemble  feal 


nuaoccd  bcAvHuoMl  lo  the  Rooae.  bjr  «er- 
laia  pKpanlMoa  ml  pnigtiaalxa  whh 
nbich  it  it  bst  loo  blallf  bniSu^-raeh 
as  an  utnmul  aeewnnlBlioa  of  nM«a,  booka, 
i]ucuineiita.Ae.,«poalbed»](of(h«aTStor; 
K  fri.L|ii«Dtaiid  omiBoiu  hem,  or  clearing  o( 
ibtr  throat ;  aod  laatlv,  by  the  appcstnsm 
of  a  rtfiom  Mpplj'  of  the  true  pabulum  rt 
dtLatc,  in  tb«  wape  of  a  rtu«1  of  *atvr, 
brought  in  by  the  door-heeper  of  lh«  Houm.'. 
&t\A  tilaced  at  hi*  «de.  These  furmal  and 
(ot-mulDble  preparatkias  never  fail  lo  tto  ful- 
(•jii'd  by  a  regularly  arxHrged  harangue. 
or  t"iupn»edi"peech,  o< intencinaWe  pr^U- 
ily.  \oUimc  and  verboeitj',  of  muniF  nour»* 
and  oA«n  tX  maajr  days*  dnnUiofL  Tbe 
de-k*  i)f  the  House,  therefore,  form,  as  will 
I"/  "111,  i.n  imi".ri;inl  p^iilof  ilip  macliino- 
r>-  i-mpl.i\edin  li.e  jj,i-.  i.-h-yrl.'.dii.a;  pr'i- 
ct>-,  riiiw  bt'-uglil  tosucb  dread ptrfcction 
bj"  (lur  oraiors.  or  fen  e  as  a  epecies  of 
coriduiLs,  for  convej-ing  to  ihe  ethausled 
receiver,  or  fainting  speaker,  an  iDr'pportune 
Kiip]  ly  of  that  deleterious  and  washy  fluid 
wlii'li  has  been  noted  through  all  lime  fnr 
its  >fH:-cific  action  upon  the  loqunrious  fac- 
ullii--.  and  aborft  all.  for  its  tendency  lo 
proiute  constradiclion,  to  promoie  inu-m- 
;  pcmnte  in  debate,  and  weaken  llic  jud-,'- 
mpnl  of  the  deliberate  body.  Thii.  nox- 
ious irticle  of  furniture,  then,  whkh  thus 
forms  ?o  importnnt  a  tpnke  (a  word  which 
wc  unwillingly  ii>e  fiotii  llit'  uiipleatart 
a!,^f..■iMlioQa  n  liicb  it  calls  up)  inllie  om- 
tor's  wheel,  or  which  mar  be  variously 
likened  to  a  founliiin  playing  through  .i 
lc:iden,'pouL;  a  rcerviiir  of  g!>s;  orlnslly. 
a  spinninjj'-jenny,  by  the  aid  uf  which  the 
prll'■li^ed  debalor  \*  enabled  to  draw  out  a 
\  \  yam  of  cndjeu,  length  ancj  tenuity.  This 
;:  ;  Paiidora's  box,  we  say,  ought  lltcreforc. 
\ji       ViflMkby  reKjrnony  urdehiv,  lo  hecllm. 

f  J  ^l^m^  ii^'^  ^\o^^.  ■•■■^'i  ^^^  ^'o 


ST^ 


TWc 


dliaeii  ia  lif^,  Hsb 

ly  tried,  eoadnMH 

yowl  tbe  imita  of  llie  tvpsbfic 

or  of  Ihe  SatiaBal  Omseue  |m^ 

tber  measure  of  n^haa^  tbe 

ifibune    or    rostnim,    "^^^t 

rHwenwM adopted m  theVt^oAdrnM 

of&BwiiM     aa  tbeapMker,  byOitMa 

womM  not  only  be  eu  off  faan  ya  ap 

»»QfilMnMi>U,Batea.fcL.  brtkei 

jtcted  to  M  ii     '    ' 


check  Ihe  fcxtOMiai 


nd  ■»-*——  that 


Mnire  proptewtice  of 
reterala  proaera.  Tliia 
worthy  of  eoBMdi 
poiDt  of  riew.  (ibe  only  one  QMy  to  d 
met  JuoaUiaB'a  Mteolkn.)  bj  wiJirtiMi 
one  roalrcm  or  eUnd  for  tlie  oae  hnada 
and  fifty  ai  preaeni  en  eanetantly  is  Rf 
Biliao,  or  by  tbe  ssvinK  botb  of  bomj  r 
lime.by  wluch  itwaoU  beUtflnM.  Ib 
speci«£  of  reti«iuhincat  wootd,  we  am  <rf*< 
bfifd.  hare  a  MjuiAiy  efltxt  Bpoa  tbtatf 
tory  of  ibe  House,  nod  lend  to  abM  ij 
aipuUdoa  «Bd  9ta apem^mf  lowlidkfl 
iupmben'  are  now  so  frriblr  gir.-ti :  wW 
it  mi^'lii  firi-duc'?  in.hi.rtjii.!!v"  .  ;"ij.".l'* 
bentlil  lo  ihe  puL.U\  by  i.f.-TAUri;  a-  i  ^ 
cour.igcmeut to  Cabii>tl-maki%^.  ksinuJ 
craft  for  which  CojvKrrssmea  ermt*  ita 
^me  childish  piediieelioa  as  a  nrua 
sovereign  of  Europe  did  for  tbe  l"fit  *•■ 
ploymenl  of  mouliling  ^ealing-wii.*  * 
which  he  is  said  to  have  arrived  at  •  tc^ 
degree  of  proficiency  and  perfect>ie.  I* 
water  itself,  which  tbe  desks  \)l 
to  every  seal,  being  emphalictallj 
age  of  debate,  and  a  oece!S«rT 

lo  the  public  speaker,  its  total 

a  rigid  denial  of  iie  use,  to  tbe  mea^'*"  .  „ 
[he  llouso — by  which  they  «ouJJl»'"j't 
dry,  and  in  a  manner  mn  agrcpiwi    "^ 


amvfd  at  •  IC* 
.  perfectiie.    I* 
isks  thus  e(«M  I 
alictally  the  U**  Ij 
!^i»rT  refrt^i*  1% 

total  abUtM.'  f^ 


(iirturc  cf  Ibis  aiticle,     Wh™  kluol  "S^* 

]wiiso.  from  Biialmml  ™liiclmice.»»'*'^^2 
to  Blienate.  a*  be  wu   oUieed  to  ^  ■  * 


Tbe  CTuw  of  ioB  flelAV.  bav«*fr.  ■»•  **,~ 
plaiiwfl  by  fau  iaquiria^  vAe  aaiA  (''  ^T 
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considered  as  a  somewhat  harsh,  if  not 
nerciful  measure,  while  it  might  other- 
e  diminish,  rather  too  suddenly  perhaps, 
t  tide  of  eloquence  which  at  stated  pe- 
ls (viz.,  those  fixed  by  the  Constitu- 
ly  for  it  has  no  other  limits,)  overflows 
capital,  inundates  the  newspapers,  and 
eads  far  and  wide  over  the  land.  We 
8t  nevertheless  say,  that  our  aversion  to 
\  element,  merely  as  a  part  of  speech, 
I  from  the  unpleasant  associations  which 
inherent ^tiencj^  and  expansive  t<!ndency 
naturally  suggest,  amounts  to  an  un- 
ipromising  hostility,  which  we  should 
iposc  must  be  participated  in,  to  a  de- 
e  little  short  of  hydrophobia,  by  every 
» who  ever  had  the  misfortune  of  listen- 
to  or  reading  a  Congressional  debate, 
irho  has  any  regard  for  his  suffering 
ntry,  or  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  A 
■cription  of  this  thin  potation  seems,  in- 
dy  to  be  otherwise  called  for  from  its 
lent  effect,  not  only  on  the  quantity  but 
quality  of  our  Congressional  eloquence, 
ieh  both  in  poverty  and  abundance  bears 
dose  an  analogy  or  resemblance  to  this 
test  and  most  insipid  of  fluids,  that 
lething  like  a  connection  of  cause  and 
ot  in  the  case  seems  but  too  probable, 
.  is,  in  fact,  plainly  traceable.  The 
lOr  of  the  Gazette  complains  of  members 
n  absenting  themselves  during  debate, 
wonder,)  and  this  even  when  questions 
le  greatest  moment  are  under  discussion, 
pending  before  the  House.  We  are 
ourselves,  however,  much  inclined  to 
rider  this  as  an  evil,  or  a  practice  very 
Hnently  to  be  depreciated,  as  it  unfor- 
tkely  happens  that  but  too  large  a  pro- 
Bon  of  our  enlightened  Representatives 
much  more  out  of  place  in  the  House 
1  anywlicre  else ;  the  absence  of  the 
f  being  a  much  less  evil  than  the 
incc  of  mind,  or  want  of  talent,  which 
•  BO  often  exhibit  when  at  their  posts  ; 
Jx  they  mucli  more  generally  run  their 
|ja(;ainst  than  fill  with  honor  to  them- 
iOy  or  advantage  to  their  country.  As 
Ible  are  apt  to  busy  themselves  about 

ecerns  of  others,  and  are  particular- 
e  to  take  the  public  interests  and 
bal  welfare  under  their  especial  care 
|||tt>tection,  we  have  propounded  the 
^ng  views,  in  the  hope  that  they 
£  meet  with  attention  in  the  proper 
ImrB,  and  lead  to  the  adoption  of  some 


stringent  measure  or  effective  plan  for  re- 
formmg  the  oratory  of  the  great  council  of 
the  nation,  and  correcting  the  prosing  hab* 
its  of  its  members — whose  services,  what- 
ever estimate  they  may  themselves  put  upon 
them,  are  not,  we  apprehend,  of  such  un- 
speakable importance  as  to  render  an  inter- 
ference with  their  privileges,  or  with  that 
wide  license  of  debate  in  which  they  at 
present  indulge,  either  treason  to  the  peo- 
ple, or  an  invasion  of  their  imprescrip table 
rights.  The  custom  that  prevails  in  the 
British  Parliament  of  coughing  down  thoM 
speakers  who  unnecessarily  consume  tbs 
public  time  by  protracted  harangues,  ap- 
pears to  be  approved  of  by  the  editor  of 
the  Gazette,  while  it  is  seriously  repre- 
hended by  the  editor  of  the  National  In- 
telligencer, as  savoring  too  much  of  boister- 
ousness  and  indecorum.  We  confess  we 
are  rather  inclined  to  think  with  Mr. 
Gales,  that  coughing  and  scraping,  as  par- 
liamentary methods  for  restraining  loqua- 
cious speaker?,  would  scarcely  answer  in 
so  pugnacious  an  Assembly,  or  in  the  case 
of  so  irritable  and  important  a  busy  Body 
as  Congress.  Our  orators,  besides,  so 
far  surpass  those  of  England  in  wind,  or 
as  jockies  phrase  it,  bottom,  that  much  dis- 
order and  confusion  would  probably  be 
occasioned  by  any  attempt  to  introduce  a 
check  of  this  kind,  or  to  naturalize  this 
strangulatory  and  arbitraiy  custom  among 
us.  If,  as  we  have  seen  to  be  the  case, 
from  the  statement  of  Dr.  Ware,*  referred 
to  at  the  commencement  of  these  remarks, 
there  are  those  who  will  even  go  the  length 
of  talking  themselves  into  a  consumption, 
and  speak  until  they  spit  blood,  and  bring  on 
asthma  and  hoemoptesis,  as  if  resolved  to 
spend  their  last  breath  in  the  public  ser- 
vice ;  we  much  fear  that  the  coughing  of 
others  would  be  but  little  eflicacious  to- 
wards restraining  such  desperjitely  dis- 
posed prosers  within  the  limits  of  a  rea- 
sonable brevity.  In  the  first  place,  those 
who  might  endeavor  to  efi*ect  this  purpose 
would  probably  have  to  cough  themselves 
into  a  consumption  before  they  could  suc- 
ceed in  attaining  the  desired  object ;  and 


*  The  paragraph  here  referred  to  has  been 
omitted.    It  merely  contained  the  statement  tlial 
public  speakers  are  more  frequently  attaek^A. 
widi  hoemoptesis,  or  blcedixv^  ol^i>^^  \\m:^,^5aaa. 
any  other  peraoDs,  ot  daM  oi  ^\Afin^ 


*.  il^'^ 


f 
i 


much  nearer  resemblance  to  the  Egypti^in 
obelisk,  than  the  Corinthian  column.  In  the 
army  of  the  great  Frederic,  a  certain 
•tandard  of  height  was  established,  so  tint 
no  soldier  was  enlisted  or  admitted  into  its 
ranks  who  fell  even  a  line  below  this  fixi*d 
measure.  It  appears  to  us  that  a  similar 
principle  might  be  introduced  with  great 
advantage  into  Congress  and  our  other 
legislative  bodies,  only  with  this  reversal 
of  its  application,  that  the  shorter  the  ora- 
tor, or  in  other  words,  the  more  brief  hi-s 
•tyle  and  habit  of  expression,  the  more 
welcome  should  be  his  reception,  and  ihe 
more  ready  his  introduction  into  the  ranks 
of  the  great  representative  army  which  tlie 
people  find  it  necessary  to  keep  on  foot  for 
the  protection  of  their  rights,  and  the  de- 
fence of  their  liberties.  An  advantage 
attending  this  gage  of  speech  would  be, 
that  members  instead  of  pcragrating,  as 
they  are  now  in  the  iiabit  of  doing,  when 
once  upon  their  legs,  "from  China  to 
Peru,"  would  more  frequently  confine 
themselves  to  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
come  out  in  solid  column,  and  gain  in 
strength  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  lost 
in  bulk  ;  or  would  find  that  their  harangues, 
like  the  books  of  the  Sybil,  would  rise  in 
▼alue  as  they  diminish  in  volume,  and  be 
prized  exactly  in  the  ratio  of  their  scarce- 
ness and  brevity.  Wc  cannot  but  think  it 
lUso  advisable  that  the  term  question  should 


enforced  reser\'e  in  vari 
to  his  no  small  morti6 
annoyance.  Another 
which  seems  called  for 
tion  of  economy  and  co 
assigning  some  definite 
of  discussion,  either  b 
ment  on  the  subject,  < 
every  member  who  sb 
time  of  the  House,  be; 
lowed  him  by  law,  shi 
fine  of  such  an  amoitni 
lated  to  restrain  him  wi 
its,  or  in  other  words,  sh 
expense,  instead  of  bei 
is,  for  holding  forth  wi 
to  empty  stomachs  van 
and  "  rending  the  regio 
oric,  inconclusive  reaso 
clamation.  It  will  be  « 
ml  rule,  that  one  of  tb( 
influencing  the  minds  o 
ourselves  directly  to  the 

*  The  speeches  made  hei 
operate  upon  the  House,  b 
when  gentlemen  got  u| 
Speaker,"*  they  did  not  spc 
the  Hoiue,  but  to  their  eon 
that  not  by  means  of  a  p 
the  aid  of  those  powerfof 
and  the  press. — Ibid. 

Under  the  rules  as  o'Hj 
^oss,  a  gentleman  presenti 
iiiir  liis  hour ;  another  has 
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of  self-interest.  If,  then,  as  we 
^gested,  every  noember,  after  being 
a  reasonable  and  sufficient  time  to 
limself  upon  a  question,  were  made 
3r  ever}'thing  he  said,  beyond  the 
3d    limits,    there     can    be    little 

we  think,  as  to  the  effect  which 
ule  of  speech  would  have  upon  his 
economy,  and  habits  of  calculation 
I  so  peculiar  to  the  American 
as  to  have  rendered  him,  along 
scheming  disposition,  at  once  keen 
ig,  and  rash  in  speculation,  alike 
nd  grasping,  matter-of-fact  and 
r,  and  in  a  word  a  com])ound  of 
ities,  and  nearly  as  great  a  fumble 
isistcncies,  of  base  and  brilliant 
,  as  was  the  great  Bacon,  whose 
r  has  been  so  satirically  and  graph- 
t  off  by  the  little  Wasp  of  Twick- 

For  we  are  satisfied,  as  respects 
irstringent  regulation  which  we  have 
oposedf,  that  there  are  few  among 
I- was  ting,  but  penny -wise,  legisla- 
o  would  not,  with  the  fear  of  such 
efore  their  eyes,  become  proficients 
St  one  branch  of  political  economy, 
>  would  not  willingly  forego  a  dis- 
d  suppress  a  thousand  fine  flour- 
ther  than  lose  a  hundred  dollars  on 
I,  or  even  the  one  half  of  that  sum. 
tions,  however,  of  the  members 
res,  we  are  well  aware,  lean  rather 
crease  of  their  compensation,  as  a 

due  to  their  merits  and  servicet. 
agh  the  burning  desire  which  usu- 
uates  a  lleprosentative,  to  show  to 
td  that  he  is  not  a  mere  wooden 
of  the  House,  but  that  he  has,  as 
mon  phrase  goes,  something  to  say 
»elf,  is  perhaps  both  allowable  and 
jrthy.  This  soaiing  ambition  was 
as  it  appears  to  us,  a  little  too  far 

flemcn  of  reputation  think  they  cannot 
than  an  hour  and  a  half,  every  other 
n  who  rises  would  feel  under  the  neees- 
ODBuniing  the  same  time,  for  fear  hia 
its  might  think  lie  was  not  able  to  make 
speech  an  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
mign  Relations,  or  Ways  and  Means. — 
^a  speech^  same  debate. 
iatmguished  from  the  floods  of  foreigners 
■1b  from  all  lands  with  whom  he  is  mix- 
id  to  whom,  whether  paupers,  felons,  or 
k,  he  extends  a  cordial  hand,  and  says,  as 
^■t  does  to  the  worm,  **  Thou  art  my 


by  those  who,  not  a  great  many  sessions 
back,  both  spoke  and  voted  m  favor  of  a 
bill  to  raise  their  own  daily  pay.  This, 
however,  they  no  doubt  considered  them- 
selves as  clearly  entitled  to  do,  as  having 
given  the  world  sufficient  evidence  of  their 
zeal  for  retrenchment,  and  love  of  economy, 
by  always  cutting  down,  whenever  the  op- 
portunity offered,  the  compensation  of 
others,  particularly  the  extravagant  allow- 
ances made  to  the  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  whose  services  are  so  easy,  trivial 
and  unimportant,  when  compared  with 
those  rendered  by  the  members  of  the 
House,  in  walking  in  all  weathers  to  and 
from  the  Capitol,  on  the  public  business^- 
in  folding  up  and  dispatching  communica- 
tions to  their  constituents — and  waking  and 
thinking*  of  the  concerns  of  the  nation. 
Their  labors  in  this  way  are,  indeed,  of  so 
arduous  and  constant  a  character  as  to  com- 
pel them,  occasionally,  to  relax  their  minds 
by  playing  and  drinking  for  nights  togeth- 
er, at  their  lodgings,  by  attending  private 
parties  and  official  dinners,  and  giving  in  to 
other  amusements  and  excesses,  by  which 
both  their  tempers  and  stomachs  are  often 
seriously  deranged  and  injured,  and  their 
nervous  svstems  made  so  irritable  as  to 
render  them  unnaturally  prone  to  contra- 
dict, abuse,  and  commit  assaults  on  each 
other — so  that  their  personal  concerns, 
quarrels,  and  grievances  generally  occupy 
much  of  the  time  of  the  House,  and  often 
occasion  their  final  adjustment  to  form  one 
of  the  chief  achievements  of  a  session. 
With  respect  to  the  oratoiical  standard,  or 
ga<re  of  speech,  which  we  consider  it  ex- 
pedient to  establish,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
a  column  of  the  Union,  or  of  the  official 
paper  of  the  day,  would  afford  a  space  am- 
ply sufficient  for  all  the  purposes  of  legis- 
lation, or  of  debate  and  free  discussion. 
We  would  therefore  recommend  that  this 
measure  be  forthwith  adopted,  and  author- 
itatively prescribed  for  the  observance  of 
members.  With  respect  to  the  disposition 
of  the  tines  which  might  be  levied  for  the 
infractions  of  this  rule,  (for  there  is  no  doubt 
that  there  would  still  be  many  who  would 
willfully  endanger  their  estates,  and  incur 
even   death  and  bankruptcy,  sooner  than 


*  We  here  allude  to  th^  «cci«ci\<o\a  <A  ^<&\v«'^ 
who  charged  \i\a  cWetvt,  axciocv^  o\2b«t  K^sm* 
tffakif%g  in  the  night,  cmd  tUinki^  oj  K\»  Vt 


forego  ftn  opportnnily  of  delivering,  or 
rather  inflicliag,  a  speech  upon  whoiDsoever 
they  could  get  to  liaien  to  it,)  oe  thiok  they 
ought  of  right,  and  also  as  a  matter  of  poli- 
cy, to  be  transmitted  to  lie  Deaf  and  Duvib 
Atyiam  of  Penneylvania,  or  divided  among 
any  similar  iiutUutions  that  may  exist  else' 
where.  The  disposal  or  divi^bn  erf  the 
money  in  tbb  way,  trould,  we  think,  be 
bappSy  calculated  to  produce  a  tvfo-fold 


moral  eflect.  by  operatii^  aa  a  chetk 

lesson    to  (bow   irho  latt  loo  «wi. 

a   support  and   encoa 

vho  do  not  latk  at  all, 

&lr.  Editor,  fall  into  tbe  (wall  I  hm 

Feprcbcnding.   and 

long-winded,  I  wQl  b«re 

pr«sent,  these  rather  baatjraad  v 

Bulioryremuka.  ATHENl 


lAJ 


THE   SHORE. 


CoMPASiOK  of  my  soul,  ihougb  years 
Have  borae  that  fatal  hour  aiar. 
More  pure  its  distant  light  appears, 
Aa  in  tbe  bearcn  a  lessening  star. 

Forever  lost !  thou'rt  ever  near. 
For  who  in  passion's  eeslacy 
Hatli  mingled  with  a  soul  sincere. 
Alone  can  nfi'fx  be  d,ecm^  to  be. 

rl  wander  by  tbe  soundinn*  shore, 
■\Vhi-ii;  Uisi^ful,  then,  with  vou  I  wandorcii, 
'•         But  love  no  more  the  billowy  roiir. 

Since  we  nrc  helpless,  hopeless,  sundered. 

O  loved  and  lost,  I  thought  Ihce  near ; 
Yet  w;indcrinj  by  those  lonf-ly  sands, 
In  viiiii  I  turn  wi'tli  lisicniii';  car, 
la  vain  I  stretch  rov  tremblin;^  hands! 


I,  then  sadly  full, 


rell  Ihe 


Of  Death  lo  dark  immensity. 

Of  sweetest  word.s  tliev  mournful  Iril, 
Of  hours  thiit  minulG-likc  Hew  bv, 
When  whitening  ut  otir  fei't  ihey  fdl. 
With  sound  on  sound  and  sigh  on  sigh. 

Dei'p  sunk  in  heaven's  o'er-arcliiag  cope, 
The  stars  looked  down  on  duskv'oceaii ; 
Fiiim  winds  ahing  the  beauhrd  sl,.p.-, 
Gine  the  rank  sedge  a  shivfiing  motion. 

No  form  was  there  lo  dasli  our  folly  ; 
Jto  shape  ahmg  the  lonely  striind, 
■"^      ;hosl\y  lulls  o^  XAasVciV-iW-j, 


Wliile  now  the  wave  re^riiiuiig  naar, 
I  linger  on  tbe  verge  of  sleitp. 
Thy  gentle  vcace  again  I  hear. 
But  waku  lo  lose  it  and  to  w«cp! 

Love  bom  of  Silence  !  faintly  tell 
Sweet  sounding  words  thy  secret  moti 
Though  softer  than  the  breathing  thA 
That  vrbispers  of  tbe  flowing  oi-ean. 

But  then  the  impas*ii'>n>-'il  r'l  nvi^'. 
\Vli.M-U.ilin-w,,vt-*tilI.-;r.^.  -.>:..,-_ 
To  Ihy  de^p'ihroes  a  murmur  ...:a. 
Aiid  voiced  pale  passion's  aguniw. 

Now  wearisome  these  ocean  nobes, 
That  sweet  and  clu-erin"  wen-  i.jDif. 
When  Ihvvoice  miiiirliii.'  with  llt-iru^. 
Made  suc'h  unearthly  Imrmonv. 


While 


1  tbe 


Hope  leads  not  to  her  holy  t 


Thvfoot-pr 

nts  on  the 

As  then,  h< 

aiu  I  seem 

to  see 

So  failed  0 

r  drenni': 

w.-pL  h 

ay. 

-iK- La- 

Of unimpc. 

died  D<;sli 

So  fails  rav 

life,  'twixt 

doubt 

nd  smrV- 

White  s,-as 

>ns  like  the 

T  .xrsn- 

Heap  high 

or  brini'  ii 

e  low-.- 

-mv  Ut 

Wastes  .-lo 

r-vary-mg  ca-UM 

Tiic  sea  still  gaining  on  tlie  shoiei. 
'Itiat  hour  by  hour  unnoticed  gWf. 
\T\U  all  the  wearing  wave  o'er-po"«n- 
Yv)^a.'»™.4srfi!ac'(_to  the  wasWFol  tidt. 
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"WOMAN'S   RIGHTS." 


There  are  two  great  conceptions,  very  I 
ffeneraHy  altogether  overlooked,  which  it 
IS  all  important  to  hold  in  full  view,  in  our 
efforts  to  understand  and  interpret  the 
mighty  prohlem  of  human  life.  In  the 
first  place,  this  life,  while  it  culminates 
and  becomes  complete  only  in  the  form  of 
morality  or  spirit,  has  its  root  always  in 
the  sphere  of  nature,  and  can  never  dis- 
engage itself  entirely  from  its  power ;  in 
the  second  place,  while  it  reveals  itself 
.perpetually  through  single  individuals,  it 
n  nevertheless  throughout  an  organic  pro- 
cess, which  necessarily  includes  the  uni- 
■Tersal  race,  as  a  living  whole,  from  its 
cangin  to  its  end. 

Nature,  of  course,  can  never  be  truly 
#nd  strictly  the  mother  of  mind.  The 
theory  of  an  actual  inward  development 
of  man's  life,  out  of  the  life  of  the  world 
•below  him,  as  presented,  for  instance,  in 
4he  little  work  entitled  "  Vestiges  of  Crea- 
tion," is  entitled  to  no  sort  of  attention  or 
lespect.  The  plant  can,  by  no  possibility, 
ereep  upwards  into  the  region  of  sensation ; 
•nd  just  as  little  may  we  conceive  of  a  tran- 
tttion,  on  the  part  of  the  mere  animal,  over 
jpto  the  world  of  self-conscious  intelligence 
4md  will.  The  sundering  gulf  is  just  as 
uleep  and  impassable  in  the  one  case  as  it 
!■  in  the  other.  But  we  must  not  so  under- 
^ptand  this,  as  to  lose  sight  at  the  same  time 
^  the  mysterious  life -union  which  holds 
notwithstanding  between  nature  and  mind. 
ppie  world,  in  its  lower  view,  is  not  simply 
|he  outward  theatre  or  stage  on  which 
an  is  called  to  act  his  part,  as  a  candi- 
kte  for  heaven.  In  the  midst  of  all  its 
ferent  forms  of  existence,  it  is  pervaded 
»ughout  with  the  power  of  a  single 
which  comes  ultimately  to  its  full 
ise  and  force  only  in  the  human  person. 
is  should  be  plain  to  the  most  common 
nervation.  Nature  is  constructed,  or 
k  should  say,  rather  exists,  on  the  plan 
a  vast  pyramid ;  which  starts  in  the 
ss  of  inorganic  matter  and  rises  steadily 
oQgh  successive  stages  of  organization, 
t  vegetable  and  Uien  animaJ,  till  at 


length  it  gains  in  man  the  summit  and 
crown,  towards  which  it  has  been  evi- 
dently reaching  and  tending  from  the 
start.  So,  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis, 
we  have  the  process  of  creation  described 
in  this  very  order,  and  all  conducted  to  its 
magnificent  conclusion,  finally,  only  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  sixth  day,  in  that 
oracle  of  infinite  majesty  and  love :  **  Let 
us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  like- 
ness ;  and  let  them  have  dominion  over 
the  fish  of  the  sea,  and  over  the  fowl  of 
the  air,  and  over  the  cattle,  and  over  all 
the  earth,  and  over  every  moving  thing 
that  moveth  upon  the  earth."  Man  is  the 
centre  of  nature,  without  which  it  could 
not  be  in  any  of  its  parts  the  living  consti- 
Uition  which  it  is  in  fact ;  for  the  parts  in 
this  case  subsist  not  by  themselves,  or  for 
themselves  simply,  but  in  virtue  only  of 
their  organic  comprehension  in  the  whole. 
Nature,  of  course,  then  rests  in  man  as 
her  own  universal  sense  and  end,  and  can 
never  be  disjoined  from  his  life.  The 
union  is  not  outward  simply,  but  inward 
and  vital.  Man  carries  in  himself  the  full 
mystery  of  the  material  world,  and  re- 
mains from  first  to  last  the  orjjan  of  its 
power.  He  is,  indeed,  in  another  view, 
far  more  than  nature.  Reason  and  free- 
dom, as  they  meet  together  in  the  idea  of 
personality,  belong  to  a  wholly  different 
order  of  existence ;  in  virtue  of  which,  ho 
towers  high  above  the  whole  surrounding 
world,  as  the  immediate  representative 
and  vicegerent  of  God  in  its  midst ;  made 
in  the  image  and  after  the  likeness  of  his 
glorious  Maker,  as  we  are  told,  and  for 
this  reason  clothed  with  supremacy  over 
the  entire  inferior  creation.  But  still,  in 
all  this  dignity,  his  native  affinity  with  this 
creation  is  not  in  the  least  impaired  or 
broken.  Nature  clings  to  him  still,  as  the 
noblest  fruit  of  her  own  womb,  in  whose 
mysterious  presence  is  fulfilled  the  last 
prophetic  sense  of  her  whole  previous  life, 
while  at  the  same  time  this  is  mad^  t^:^  ^^d^^ 
away  in  somelYvvng  «\yA\fe  Xic^oxv^  Sxa.^ 
His  personalty »  m\-\i  aW  \\&  ^oiS^- 


rooted  lo  the  Mitb,  fwndttioDal  at  vnrj 
point  bjr  Ibe  wiKriil  mnI  froBi  wbkh  it 
MB  ■prang,  aad  reflacting  b  dernr  image 
tlw  (NUwsrd  ife  wUch  hju  bee«ni*  ctbfr- 
mliied  b  iU  coiwtitiilicMi.  The  prowM 
«f  iMt«ra  ii  UiBi  riniK  npwiU  perpctn- 
•Bv  inio  tiM  praccM  otmnnKt^,  bj  whidt 
in  ttip  eorf  (be  problem  of  ihc  wnrld  n  lo 
become  rotnplcW  in  th?  bb>t()rT  erf'  man. 
Tbe  fini  ii  the  ne>e««Mr7  bans  and  sap- 
port  of  the  MCODil,  u  Iriily  as  th«  stock 
M  made  to  carry  the  flower  m  obich  it 
paaaea  awn^.  Man  in  the  effloreacence  of 
nature,  the  fall  buniting  fortb  of  h«r  ia- 
no«t  wnae  and  endeavor,  into  Uir  form  of 
lat«IIig«nc«  and  wHI;  and  bi«  whole  think- 
ing and  working  cMiacqiwrnttf  can  be 
•oufld  and  aofid,  only  u  tbey  nrv  in  fact 
heme  and  earrted  hj  a  growth  that  apringc 
iHtmediateljr  from  tier  womb. 

Tliere  b  no  opposition  then,  a»  is  sonie- 
Umt-s  drenmMf,  between  tbp  nntumi  und 
the  moral.  'iTiej-  are,  indeed,  widely  dif- 
ferent, bill  not  in  Micb  a  way  m  to  coO' 
tndicl  each  other.  On  the  contmr^.  ihey 
•an  never  Im  rightly  atindared  or  disjoined. 
Nature,  tn  order  that  it  mav  be  true   to 
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1.0    olber 

than   hiclily  nnil  t..ntinifiil/il. 

Tl...  nu.n. 

of  nature   mir  vit-lucs   ciulii-inp 

the  m»iv 

vij,'i»ti3U»   will   tliry   bu    fmind 

«   be  «.id 

wortliv  of  rnsppcf. 

Thi;  TH  on.i  univ^i-^nllnwin 

till'  cOfisLi- 

imion  of  our  Inimnn  lifi',     Ai 

ptiior  pre- 

cnts  iit.cir.  IIS  Jiliviidj  ii;i(fd, 

n  llic  cnn- 

CCJitioii  iif   ;iri  (..■L;;iril.'   |.M'fi'.-,^  ' 

1  \irtiin  fpf 

111.'  -1,1,1,  iM>..|\.'.|  in  tlin  pro(,|i-m 
■lull.■^  l,um:ii,ih  ns  »  wbolc 

lUly.  ^>y   i\.''  >'*'^'   iwl-urp,  is  some- 
in»  wVi\c\\  fiQcwV'j  m«ft.\fia,  ii.ft  w 


ontwnd  fieU  for  its  ad 

alaooi^  in  Ibc  ••■■«  «f  l] 

a  put  MiUownbeii^    TWifc*' 

wfactiiof  WCTcniigwDyaaeib 

in  order  that  it  rniT : 

(«1t«  itM'lf  into  ■ 

of  iadiridaal  lim.  wboa 

aaqneRtly  can  be  fosnd  a 

(arm  than  tbal  </  their  g 

tmioQ  in  t]»e  i 
nuuiily,  tionnd  together  as  it  is  by 
mon  origin,  and  npbcU  hj  perped 
Intioo  (rom  itself  ■■  the  w^  af 
Bat  mere  nalnre  here  is  not  «nS 
secure  all  that  is  reqnifrd.  Bi 
comes  lo  its  full  aeDse  onlj  in  tk 
of  intelBgenoe  and  freedon  -,  and 
per  wt»oleae$s.  tberefurv,  is  aoacl 
be  reached  only  by  the  setiTitj 
will,  reco^ixiRg  and  embraaog,  i 
coriseot,  the  reUtiooa  in  which  i 
■quired  to  more.  This  again  sop 
process,  growing  fortb  eonlinnall 
the  law  of  natnml  cTcdalion  and 
just  noticed,  by  which  ibe  indind 
in  finding  iUelf  nader  iia  bigber  1 
self-conainouaneaa.  inay  be  ^1  cbc 
s...-k  \\^  Iru."  pho/-  in  Ihp  inr.'  -r. 
iir-  as  n  n-li.i!.?.  fl,,«i,i™  iniw  li.ir 
>pofiUinL'Ous  force  of  lovo.  and  re 
it  ns  the  proper  and  necessary  pe 
of  its  own  being.  The  unity  of  1 
can  be  fully  accomplished  tbn 
llirough  ihr  free  action  of  the  iiii 
mcnis  inio  which  it  is  rw^olred 
piirii'isc.  The  process  of  the  b 
m'.iral,  and  in  no  Etnsc'  physical,  h 
cnndilioried  by  n  natunil  coosi 
which  ndumbriites  and  supports  ih* 
upilslruciure  that  springs  from  its  pt 
It  i.s  possiUi',  in  such  case,  of  conn 
thi'  frci-diim  of  the  individuul  ™bj« 
he  iitju=<(i,  and  the  law  of  lovf  dew« 
hr  is  bound  by  his  nature  lo  fata 
ofi(-v.  Hb  may  so  cling  lo  ht'  i" 
itrulp  find  swingle  life,  through  self 
and  sin,  as  to  wrong  perpeinallT  tk< 
(■r  the  general  life  in  which  ihit 
hefotnc  complete.  But  in  all  t 
ivmng-.  Hi  tbesnme  time,  the  inioW 
nnd  mt-auing  also  of  his  own  iixt' 
being.  Whether  he  choose  lo  m 
count  of  it  or  not,  he  b  fanned  ftr  i 
Vj ,  tUat  is,  for  free  inward  nnico  ■> 
"" \i\\  iiihlbTfil 
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he  stands ;  and  his  life  can  come  to  no 
right  development  within  itself,  but  must 
suffer  rather  perpetual  violence  in  its  na- 
ture, if  it  be  not  allowed  to  unfold  itself  in 
this  its  only  normal  and  legitimate  form. 
Morality,  including,  as  it  does,  the  concep- 
tion of  personality  or  the  self-conscious 
and  self-active  force  of  rejison  and  will,  is 
something  general  and  imiversal  by  its 
very  nature.  It  implies  throughout  the 
idea  of  fellowship  and  union,  the  organic 
marriage  of  reciprocally  necessary  and 
mutually  supplementiil  parts,  working  into 
each  other  and  conspiring  in  a  common 
whole.  In  the  power  of  this  universal, 
omnipotent  and  irreversible  law,  the  life 
of  ever)'  man  stands,  from  the  beginning, 
in  virtue  of  its  spiritual  or  moral  constitu- 
tion, lie  can  never  be  true  to  himself  at 
a  single  point ;  he  can  never  exercise  a 
single  moral  function,  a  single  act  of  intel- 
ligence or  will,  in  a  truly  free  way,  without 
going  beyond  his  own  person,  and  ming- 
ling, with  conscious  coalescence,  in  the  sea 
of  life  with  which  he  is  surrounded. 

By  one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  in 
modem  science,  placing  the  name  of 
Schleiermacher  in  the  spliere  of  ethics  on 
the  same  liigh  level  with  that  of  Kepler 
in  the  sj)here  of  physics,  the  geni*nil 
moral  function,  as  it  may  be  styled,  in 
man,  is  found  to  rcsolvu  itsolf,  by  a  pro- 
cess of  analysis  which  we  have  no  time 
here  to  follow,  into  four  cardinal  forms  of 
action,  two  lying  on  the  sidt?  of  the  under- 
standing, and  two  on  the  side  of  the  will. 
£ach  of  tliese  can  hold  properly  only 
under  a  social  character,  by  whicli  the  in- 
dividual, in  order  that  he  may  be  at  all 
complete  in  himself,  is  forced  to  enter  into 
fellowship  with  his  race.  Thus  arise  four 
grreat  spheres  of  moral  union,  in  the  pro- 

£cr  constitution  of  the  world's  life.     The 
rst  is  exhibited  to  us  predominantly  in 
the  idea  of  art ;  the  second,  in  the  idea  of 
science;  the  third,  in  the  idea  of  socia- 
Uliii/t   (geselligkt'it,)   corresponding    very 
much  with  the  conception  of  piaijf  in  its 
widest    and    most    dignificid    sense ;    the 
Courth  and  last,  in   the  idea  of  husiness. 
Phcsc  four  orders  of  life  are  not  to  be  re- 
[ardcd,  indeed,  «is  standing  wholly  out  of 
Bch  other  in  the  way  of  external  distinc- 
ion ;  the  case  requires,  on  the  contrary, 
bat  they  should  grow  into  one  another 
rith  inward  reciprocal  embrace,  and  it  is 


only  their  complete  concretion  in  this  way 
at  last,  as  the  power  of  a  single  life,  that  can 
bring  the  moral  process  to  its  rightful 
conclusion.  Still  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  as  the  world  now  stands,  more  or  less 
out  of  each  other  in  fact ;  and  each  has  a 
ntiturc  also  of  its  own,  which  it  must  always 
be  important  to  undeistand  and  cultivate 
under  such  sepamte  view.  They  are  the 
four  grand  departments  of  humanity,  each 
an  organism  of  universal  power  within  it- 
self, m  whose  organic  conjunction  alone 
we  have  revealed  to  us  the  full  idea  of 
morality,  as  tlie  ])roj)er  life  of  man. 

Not  as  co-ordinate  in  any  sense  with 
these,  but  as  above  them  all,  and  as  consti- 
tuting indeed  the  only  form  in  which  they 
can  become  complete,  sUmds  the  idea  of 
Religion,  as  fully  actualized  in  the  glorious 
union  of  the  One  Holy  Catholic  Church. 
In  one  aspect  we  may  style  such  a  monil 
whole  the  State.  But,  in  a  perfect  state 
of  society,  this  idea  itself  must  l>ccomo 
merged  in  the  broader  and  deeper  idea  of 
the  Church,  in  which  alone  we  reach  the 
fmal  and  ade(iuatc  ex])ression  for  our  uni- 
versal human  life.  Religion  of  course 
then  stands  in  no  opposition  to  any  of  the 
great  di\iMons  <»f  this  life,  as  they  have 
just  been  named  ;  for  this  would  inijily  an 
oriirinal  contrariety  between  it  and  the  ac- 
tual  constitution  of  the  world,  whirh  the 
nature  of  the  case  must  he  held  to  exclude. 
On  the  contrary,  it  must  have  power  iinally 
to  lift  them  all  into  its  own  sphere.  Art, 
science,  social  and  civil  life,  must  all  be 
capable  of  being  sanctified  by  its  trans- 
forming presence.  It  belongs  to  the  very 
conception  of  Christianity  and  the  Church 
thus,  that  they  should  take  full  posses>ion 
of  the  world  at  last,  not  extensivelv  ahme 
in  its  outward  pojuilation,  but  intiMi^ively 
also  in  the  entire  ranjje  of  its  inwaid  life 
and  it  is  only  in  j)roporlion  as  we  llnd  their 
actual  form  commensurate  with  the  idea  of 
such  a  catholicity,  that  this  can  be  sai<l  to 
have  reached,  in  any  given  stadium  of  their 
history,  its  true  significance  and  de.sign. 

Underneath  this  wh(»le  magnificent  su- 
perstructure, on  the  other  side,  appears 
the  primitive,  fundamental  form  of  society, 
in  the  constitution  of  the  Family.  As  the 
four-fold  organism  of  morality  terminates 
in  the  idea  of  the  Church,  so  it  UvVwvv&  SXs^ 
stiirt  here  from  atv  ot^\x\vviaL\AOYv,  \\\vn.v.  'cm^j 
be  regarded  aa  lYve  too\.  ol  '\V»  ^\tf^» 
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hKiux.    80  the  pr__wj  i«m  oi 
ship  now  niMtlioned.  lying  as  il  doe.  »  Jk. 
ground  of  our  vniTersal  hffl,  is  at  once  pro- 
vided for  and  iKarod.  by  a  ndwtl  difTSD- 
tion   of  tbe   entire  race  into  two  gi 
Mciiora  or  hal?«s,  in  (he  form  of  ser. 
•11  (IL^tinetioni  that  cmt  in  our  nature,  tnis 
inu^t  he  held  to  be  the  nio«t  uG^nificant  and 
profound,  as  entering  before  alJ  olhcn  bto 
jta  universal  coniilitulion,  and  fonuing  the 
Wis  on  the  ground  of  which  onlj-  all  other 
nlationa  beioo^iig  to  it  become  pmuble 
and  reaL    II  eonea  into  vieir  aceordOngljr 
in  fl."  fii-t    rai^n'.ir'n    uf  man's  (■rpn[i'>n  ; 

wli.,.;  '.'..■  iw:  uA'i  Ihul  li..-  »-!.=  mad^-  in 
lU-i  hin'_iv  -.ufl  lilit-nL-M  <.f  GihI,  iind  iil  IW 
■Buiiii'  liijK.-  uu'ii'x  Ihe  iwu-fold  uliurjcterwf 
muli;  "fiii  fi'male,  ns  the  necessaiv  form  of 
111-  jj'irii.ii.jii.  Itirt  Qaturii  becumt  eom- 
j.;  ..n"  ■■■'  ;i  v.uni:m  w;h  taken  from 
1.'    -   '  '  I--  ]i(ir]iiiiU'd  to  hiiil  her 

!.■  ■.    ■         ■  i  ■;..   ..i.rJ  UcsU  of  hisfiwh,  in 

ll -v   '■■',-' J'-i-i.t^-B  to  which  lie  first 

,va..  hv  h,-r  ,„■,■> 
'rims  rndical  a 


id  tiriginal  in  the  er>nsli- 
ro,  the  sexuiil  difference 
rauit  iii'ci'-aarily  pervade,  not  iimply  a  part 
of  il-i  btiii^,  but  the  whole.  The  life  of 
man  i-,  indeed  always  a  complex  f»cl,  nindi; 
up  cf  nidt'ly  different  forms  and  splieies 
of  e.\i-tpnce  ;  but  it  is alwajs  neverlhelcss, 
in  till'  midst  of  all  these,  a  biiigle  undivided 
uniiy  niiliin  iuclf,  bound  tJigelher  and 
ruJ.d  ilir.mghout  by  the  presence  of  u 
eMi.ir,i,.ni,iincipli!orlaw.  The  life  of  the 
h.iil;,  i.-  (■\or  in  sLrieL  union  with  the  life  of 
till'  -ml;  and  this,  on  tha  other  h;ind, 
sUiji'  "'iM  Hgtiin   to  that  continually, 

Ji  let  6ulf  undur    ini  outward 
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tlwt  bold*  Ubre« 
nrtilirtiDii,  ikaai 
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wbooi  it  bclp^a.     It  fin  aa  tW  viry  <» 
omtitM  «af  pi  rwaiBly,  k  ■  bv^  ka«  a 
it  la  tbe  Gfe  (/  tbeafHrkaa  tbc  fam  J» 
IdligRMKaid  win.  tfcct  it  ibaJJ  Ml  ll 
niW9  bfiDdly  by  tkm  Anw  of  Mn  ■*i% 
w  comprehwdtd  m  Jkm  mUnlmim^ 
sttioa.    It  it  »  primtiplm  wmi  ImMm  «I 
action  for  ita^  aiad  ia  rvMOBi  to  art  tal 
npootbe  Mtnral  Gfa  wiilb  mA  Mw^ 
CM  fonx,  aa   may    a^rrv   lo  t^H  at 
fadnoD  this  eoalimiaDy  mirtw  aad  ■^Ut 
tiaisge.     But  »4ill,  UiBMi^dai. 
odntt  action,  faowcrer  bne  it  af' 
s  own  natore,  can  arr^weipeAK> 
rtieuUr  orgaoiatiao  in  wtak  it  !• 
e,  sod  which  il  is  caOed  la  H  sift 
Kioce.     Ib  otiier  wonla.  tbe  M>4^ 
hi*  persooal  spirit.  tboi(k  (fer- 
ret^ in  its  own  cbantM^k' 
made  J)  iadrridiialiae  itself  by  laiea  Mt< 
the  inferior  part  of  his  i«atnr«,  vUl  4 
the  same  liaw  it  seeke  to  Ufl  thi>  iMS  fell 
own  sphere.     Reasun  and  viUwevdaflf- 
Bie  not  the  Mme  Using  exactly  ia  •■  aifr 
Penonaiity  n  conditioned  aiid  amrkf 
,  ioned,  all  the  world  over.  ^_v^;.    :- :  .  hJ 

I  uf 'which,  and  byoieAiVsorw.l,K..",iL  i-^rt 
to  its  hi«ton(^l  deielopdieni.  It  i>  bi' 
possible  [hen.  of  coarse,  that  it  sh-cm^I  mt 
participHte  in  the  force  of  a  distisclfM  •* 
broad  and  dtwp  a^  that  which  is  inmlnJ 
in  the  idcu  of  sex.  It  results  nec«>aai^ 
from  the  organic  tutity  of  everv  sn^  ib 
as  a  whole,  that  the  order  which  ik« 
severs  the  human  world  into  the  inu^rr*'' 
sections  of  male  and  female,  should  rinti 
to  the  most  spiritual  pari  of  our  auatt^ 
welt  as  to  that  which  is  simply  corpM^ 
There  is  a  sex  of  tlie  mind  or  fouL  j*<>  ■ 
there  is  a  sex  of  the  bodr  ;  an  iosicdtf 
ferencc  of  structure  in  the  one  ca$«viad* 
diug  the  whole  economy  of  the  ifA 
fancy  and  feeling,  thought  and  tolibK* 
broiidly  marked  and  sthkinglt-  sigiidMfc 
to  My  the  least,  us  any  outwurd  dilfcfna 
of  structure  which  mjiy  show  il=rtf  itil 
other 


altogether  preposteroiu  to  fiUlti 
resolving  this  diScrexice  into  Uk  JiilliliMI 
of  education  or  mere  social  pt>»Mua  .  ■ 
^.IvQugh  nothing  more  were  needed  l>»  "* 
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so  far  as  character  and  spirit  are  concerned, 
than  simply  to  make  them  change  places 
for  a  time  in  the  order  of  society,  confining 
the  male  sex  to  the  employments  of  the 
nursery  and  kitchen,  and  throwing  open  to 
tbe  female  sex  the  active  walks  of  business, 
politics  and  trade.  The  difference,  as  we 
may  all  easily  see,  is  original  and  constitu- 
tional, and  in  this  view  co-extensive  in  full 
with  tbe  entire  range  of  our  common  life. 
It  shows  itself  in  the  character  even  of  the 
infant,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  discover  any 
■igns  of  character  whatever.  The  tastes 
and  tendencies  of  the  boyish  nature  are  pe- 
culiar to  it  as  such,  from  the  first  hour  of 
its  activity  in  the  nursery,  clearly  distin- 
ffoishing  it  from  the  nature  of  the  girl. 
The  distinction  reigns  throughout  all  the 
sports  of  childhood,  and  accompanies  the 
entire  subsequent  development  of  the 
spirit,  onward  and  upward  to  mature  age. 
lit  prevails  in  full  force  over  the  whole 
broad  range  of  middle  life,  imparting  to  it 
its  highest  interest  and  value  in  a  moral 
view.  Finally,  it  ceases  not  in  the  decay 
of  bodily  vigor  and  beauty,  induced  by  old 
«ge  itself,  but  reaches  forward  still,  with 
a  radiant  light  that  grows  only  more  mel- 
low as  it  is  less  tinged  with  the  coloring  of 
sense,  far  down  into  the  vale  of  rears  ; 
covering  thus  in  truth  the  universal  tract 
of  our  mortal  existence,  from  the  mystery 
of  the  womb  to  the  still  more  impenetrable 
and  solemn  mystery  of  the  grave. 

Nor  can  the  distinction  possibly  termi- 
nate here.     It  has  been  made  a  question 
.Indeed,  whether  the  dilFerence  of  sex  ex- 
•tends  to  the  other  world  ;  and  it  is  charac- 
,teristic  of  the  Hegelian  way  of  thinking  in 
,  particular,  that  it  allows  but  little  room  for 
^•ny  such  supposition,  having  a  tendency 
'•Iways  to  merge  the  individual  in  the  gen- 
.aoral*  and  to  make  men  mere  passing  ex- 
emplifications of  humanity.     But  this  view 
.overthrows  in  the  end  the  doctrine  of  a 
iJuture  state  altogether  ;  since  without  the 
^distinctions  of  individual  nature,  as  some- 
thing continued  over  from  the  present  life, 
p^ere  can  be  no  sense  of  personal  identity, 
&0  true  resurrection,  or  other-world  con- 
dousness,  in  any  form.     It  lies  in  the  very 
inception  of  our  being  as  we  have  here 
ssciibed  it,  that  its  individual  distinctions 
ould  reach  throughout  the  whole  man  in 
permanent  and  enduring  way.    Person- 
iy  cannot  be  evolved  at  aJJ^  except  in 


such  union  with  a  particular  natural  or- 
ganization, as  to  have  wrought  into  it  from 
first  to  last  the  same  particularity,  as  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  its  own  constitution.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  merits  of  Schloierniacher 
again,  to  have  perceived  and  asserted,  with 
proper  force,  the  claims  of  the  individual 
over  against  the  authority  of  the  universal 
and  absolute,  as  a  permanent  element  in 
the  constitution  of  man.  The  question  be- 
fore us  then,  according  to  tliis  view,  is  al- 
ready answered.  The  multiphcation  of  the 
race  will  not  extend,  it  is  true,  over  into 
the  other  world,  and  with  this  must  come 
to  an  end  also  the  present  significance  of 
the  sexual  relation  as  concerned  in  that  ob- 
ject ;  our  whole  present  physical  state  in- 
deed being  but  the  transient  process  by 
which  our  being  is  destined  to  emerge 
hereafter  into  a  hijjher  order  of  existence. 
In  that  higher  state,  we  are  told,  they  shall 
neither  marry  nor  be  given  in  marriage, 
but  resemble  in  this  respect  the  angels 
in  heaven.  The  family  constitution,  in  its 
strict  sense,  though  it  be  the  basis  of  all 
morality  in  its  process  of  revelation,  be- 
longs only  to  the  present  order  of  things, 
and  will  not  be  continued  in  the  complete 
kingdom  of  God.  But  we  miiy  not  sup- 
pose, that  the  vast  and  mighty  distinction 
in  our  nature,  out  of  which  this  radical  con- 
stitution now  springs,  will  come  to  an  end 
in  the  same  way.  Entering  as  it  does  into 
the  life  of  the  entire  person,  it  cannot  be 
overthrown  by  the  sim])le  elevation  of  our 
mortal  individualitv  into  the  undvingr 
sphere  of  the  spirit.  On  the  contrary,  it 
may  be  expected  rather  to  appear  now  un- 
der its  most  purely  ethical,  and  for  that 
reason  its  hiichest  also  and  richest  form. 
In  Christ  Jesus,  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female,  as  there  is  also  neither  Jew  nor 
Greek ;  not  however  by  the  full  obliteration 
of  all  such  differences,  but  only  through 
their  free  harmonious  comprehension  in  a 
form  of  consciousness,  that  is  deeper  than 
their  opposition,  and  able  thus  to  reconcile 
them  in  an  organic  way.  It  is  on  the  back- 
ground of  such  univei*sal  unity  precisely, 
that  the  differences  stand  out  after  all  in 
the  clearest  delineation  which  their  nature 
admits.  There  will  be  races  and  national- 
ities, and  temperaments,  strongly  marked  in 
heaven,  no  doubt,  as  we  find  them  Iwixvi,  >kl 
course  of  ftanct\^ca\Aoii  \3l\vwv  \\\^  t\st^ 
And  80  there  V\\1L  \>^,  iioV  \xv  VJtkOi  ^'fc^ 
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in  llm  sjiip*  'tip  iceof  sex  tlioreloo. 
Humanily  jr  complete  in  the 
m^w  creiit.  prise  in  itself  still, 
ns  tin-  dee  ;  of  iu  universftl  or- 
gnnir  ban  i  greut  forms  of  ei- 
istonce  in  »]  comprehended  at 
the  beginn  jd  created  man,  wo 
are  told,  i  iiale,  after  hia  own 
image.  lu  it  involves  no  ex- 
travagance 111!  idea  of  sex  even 
to  the  ang  ves,  altbough  they 
neither  mai  e    ^ven     in    mar- 
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pnrliculfli'ly,  thou|  t-ourse  slUl  op' 

the  most  general  nay,  tlie  conxtitui 
character  of  the  two  sexes  in  a  com 
ti^■e  view.     The  case  requires  of  eflun 
already  intimated,  a  glance  at  the  M. 
phyi^ioal  side  of  our  nature,  in  llio 
place,  and  then  at  ita  moral  or  spiritual 
In  which  only  the  first  comes  finully  to  iis 
full  human  significance  and  force.     So  in- 
timately interwoven  however  are  these  two 
■pherea  of  existence,  that  no  full  view  can 
be  had  of  one  apart  (rum  the  other,  and  it 
is  only  in  tlidr  onion  at  last  that  we  are 
enabled  to  complete  properly  the  compari 
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he-nd  and  breast,  the  show  of  ihe  sVin.  the 
expression  of  the  fiice.  tlio  toni'  w  lb 
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thus  sublimated  by  the  ethical  process  is 
brouglit  finally  into  full  view. 

In   this  character  the  difference  is  no 
longer  natural,  simply,  but  in  the  fullest 
sense  moral.     Personality  unites  in  itself 
the  presence  of  a  spiritual  universal  life, 
whii:h  is  strictly  and  tndy  the  fountain  of 
its  own  activity  in  the  form  of  intelligence 
and  will,  and  a  material  organization  as 
the  necessary  medium  and  basis  of  its  reve- 
lation.    In  this  revelation,  the  spirit,  while 
it  must  remain  always  the  centre  of  tlie 
whole  person,  with  the  power  to  assert  its 
Ofwn  proper  primacy,   is  notwithstanding 
capable  of  being  acted  upon  and  influenced 
in  very  various  measures  by  the  power  of 
nature,  as  brought  to  bear  upon  it  through 
the  organism  of  the   body.     In    propor- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  to  the  independence 
it  may  be  urged  and  enabled  to  assert  in  its 
own  sphere,  will  be  the  strength  and  force 
of  the  personality  thus  brought  into  view. 
Now  it  results  from  the  whole  peculiarity 
of  her  organization,  as  already  described, 
and  so  of  course  lies  also  in  the  proper  pur- 
pose and  destiny  of  her  sex,  that  woman 
should  possess  less  of  this  independence 
tlian  man.     Her  life  springs  more  immedi- 
ately and  directly  from  nature,  even  under 
its  true  ethical  form.     There  is  a  specific 
difference,  in  this  view,   between  the  per- 
sonality of  the  sexes,  taking  up  into  itself 
and  completing  the  sensci  of  all  differences 
in  a  lower  sphere.     It  resolves  itself,  ulti- 
mately, we  may  say,  into  this,  that  the  uni- 
versal side  of  our  common  humanity  pre- 
vails in  man,  and    its  individual   side   in 
woman.     Self-consciousness  in  man  runs 
readily  into  the  general  form  of  thought, 
disponing  him  for  comprehensive  observa- 
tion, speculation  and  science :  in  woman,  it 
takes  more  the  character  of  feeling,  which 
is  always  something  single,  closely  coupled 
with  fancy  and  art ;  her  thoughts  are  her 
own  inward  sUites  and  impressions  mainly, 
and  the  product  immediately  of  the  out- 
ward occasions  from  which  they  grow.     So 
O^in  sself-activity   in  man   takes  naturally 
the  broad   character  of  will,  carrying  him 
forth  into  the  open   world,  invohing  him 
in  buh^iness  and   conllict  on    the  arena  of 
public  life ;  while  with  woman  it  is  exer- 
cised more  in  the  form  of  impulse  and  de- 
sire, falls  more   fully  within  the  flow  of 
nature  as  embodied  in  her  own  particular 
Of^granizatioD,  and  for  this  very  reason  at 


the  same  lime  participates  more  largely  in 
the  character  of  passive  necessity  and  de-   k 
pendence,  as  the  law  by  which  nature  is  1 
ruled.     The  personality  of  man  is  more 
vigorous  and  concentrated,  and,  if  we  may 
use  the  expression,   more  thoroughly  and 
completely /icrso/ioA  than  the  personality  of 
woman;  showing  him  cleaily  thus  to  be 
the    centre   and    bearer  properly    of  the 
human  nature  as  a  whole.     This  implies 
no  inferiority  on    the    part    of   v.oman ; 
she   is  just   as    complete    and   noble   in 
her  own  sphere  as  man  can  p(i^^il)l3'  ^ 
in  his  ;  and  this  sphere  is  jutil  as  neces- 
sary as  the  other  also  to  the  true  perfec- 
tion of  human  life.     It  lies,  howo\  er,  in  the   j 
nature   of  the  case,  that  this  life  >hould   ' 
be,  not  a  dualism,  but  an  inwaid  unity;   ■ 
and  that  the  distinction,  therefore,  in  which 
it  starts,  reaching  as  it  does  into  the  per- 
sonal consciousness  itself,  should  be  so  or-   ; 
dered,   nevertheless,  as  to  return  'v.\  upon 
itself  again  to  a  common  personal  Ljround. 
The  relation  of  the  ^exes,  then,  requires  that 
their  two-fold  constitution,  dividin;^  as  it 
does  the   proper  wholeness  of  humanity, 
should  be  supported  at  least  as  a  single 
personality  from  a  common  basis,  on  one 
side  or  the  other.     The  general  naluie,  ac- 
cordingly, is  made  to  centre  in  micw  ;  and 
woman,  t^iken  in  symbolic  virion  from  his 
side,  while  she  forms  the  necessary  com- 
plement  of  his   being,  comes  to   her  full 
spiritual  devehjpment,  and  gains  Ii<  r  true 
native  freedom  and  independence,  nnly  by 
seeking   hi  him  the  central  suppoi  t  which 
she  lacks  in  herself,  and  bringing  her  whole 
consciousness   thus   into    profound    union 
with  his  life,  as   the  inmost  and   deepest 
ground  of  her  own. 

With  such  natural  nnd  pe:*son}il  differ- 
ence, the  sexes  are  designated  fi«»ni  the 
start  to  different  spheres  of  life,  and  have 
widely  different  missions  to  fulfil  in  ihe  so- 
cial system.  Neither  the  duties  of  the  man, 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  his  virtues  iwA  per- 
fections on  the  other,  are  the  same  in  gene- 
ral that  belong  to  woman  ;  and  si)  {il>o  the 
vices  which  most  dishonor  the  om*  wwi  not 
alwiiys  of  parallel  turpitude  for  the  other. 
Man's  vocation  is  to  go  forth  into  the  ^^  orld, 
to  wrestle  with  nature  as  its  rightful  lord 
and  master,  to  make  his  under>tMndingand 
will  felt  on  the  general  coui*se  of  litV..  X\lv^ 
forest-felling  axe,  VW  ^iAV?A3\i^\v«\^^'^vvw,S^ 
the  mason* s  Viamract  oltv^  \>ck^  yAwiix  ^  *6^' 
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ime,  habit,  spirit  or  occupation,  is  to  be 
t  the  same  time  unnatural  and  immoral. 

This  opposition  and  distinction,  however, 
9  we  have  already  seen,  are  intended  only 
y  make  room  for  the  more  perfect  union 
f  the  two  interests  thus  flung  asunder.  It 
I  because  they  are  different  in  this  way, 
ad  in  proportion  also  as  the  difference  is 
nderstood  and  respected,  that  the  sexes 
re  capable  of  entering  into  the  intimate 
Dion,  which  lies  at  the  ground  of  our 
'hole  human  life.  Physically,  psycholo- 
ically ,  and  morally,  man  shows  himself  to 
B  at  all  points  what  woman  is  not.  The 
De  is  the  opposite  of  the  other.  But  for 
lis  very  reason,  the  relation  is  one  also 
f  reciprocal  want  and  supply.  Neither 
action  of  the  race  is  complete  in  its  own 
Ature.  while  the  defect  which  exists  on 
■cb  side  is  met  with  its  proper  com- 
lement  precisely  in  the  comparative  ad- 
intage  of  the  other.  Humanity  is  the 
Btty  of  the  two  sexes ;  which,  as  such, 
ocordingly  can  never  rest  in  one  apart 
nvm  the  other,  but  must  seek  continually 
be  full  conjunction  of  both,  as  original, 
aeessary  component  sides  of  its  proper 
Onstitution.  In  the  nature  of  the  case, 
ioan  never  be  satisfied  with  such  conjunc- 
bn,  except  under  the  most  inward  and 

f  ritual  form  as  the  power,  ultimately, 
a  single  individual  life.  The  sexes  are 
lade  complete  only  in  and  through  each 
ther ;  and  this  necessarily  by  such  a  union 
aij  as  extends  to  their  whole  constitution, 
hysical  and  spiritual,  embracing  thus  the 
sure  inward  life  full  as  much  as  that 
lilich  is  exhibited  outwardly  in  the  sphere 
t  flesh  and  blood.  Each  is  needed  to  fill 
Kt  and  complete  the  personality  or  moral 
lAnre  of  the  other,  no  less  than  its  mate- 
m  organization.  The  qualities  of  man^s 
jlirit  require  to  be  softened  and  refined  by 
tomznunion  with  the  milder  nature  of 
toman ;  as  she  on  the  other  hand  needs 

t strength  and  firmness  of  his  more  uni- 
al  life,  on  which  to  lean  as  the  stable 
of  her  own.    The  personality  of  man 
•iched  and  beautified  through  woman, 
[.ihe  side  of  nature  ;    the  personality  of 
m    is    consolidated    and     perfected 
ugh  man,  on  the  side  of  the  idea. 
I  this  view,  of  course,  the  union  which 
sase  demands,  cannot  overthrow,  but 
^  serve  rather  to  establish  in  full  force, 
rrdcr  we  have  already  found  to  hold 


between  the  two  sexes  in  their  personal 
constitution.  It  is  emphatically  the  fact 
of  this  order,  involving  as  it  does  a  certain 
primacy  on  the  one  sideand  a  corresponding 
subordination  on  the  other,  that  makes  it 
possible  for  the  union  to  take  that  vital,  fun- 
damental form  that  is  here  required.  Two 
strictly  co-ordinate  personalities  could  not  be 
expected  to  flow  thus  into  the  power  of  a 
single  Hfe.  It  is  because  woman  has  her 
true  and  proper  centre  at  last  in  man,  and 
not  in  herself,  that  it  is  possible  for  the 
sexes  to  become  not  simply  one  flesh,  but 
one  mind  also  and  one  soul.  Her  con- 
sciousness thus  poised  upon  the  personality 
of  man,  is  brought  to  such  harmony,  and 
freedom,  and  active  force  within  itself,  as 
it  could  never  be  advanced  to  in  any  other 
way.  All  this  implies  no  sort  of  dishonor 
or  degradation.  It  is  simply  the  necessary 
form  of  our  general  human  hfe  itself, 
whose  perfection  demands  this  distin9tion  * 
of  sexes  as  something  which,  to  be  real  at 
all,  must  hold  in  such  proportional  relation 
and  no  other.  It  is  precisely  the  strength 
and  glory  of  woman,  to  be  thits  depend- 
ently  joined  to  the  personality  of  man,  as 
the  vine  is  carried  upwards  by  clinging  to 
a  trunk  more  vigorous  and  rough  than  its 
own,  which  it  serves  at  the  same  time 
gracefully  to  ennoble  and  adorh.  Mar- 
riage is,  indeed,  in  this  view,  more  signifi- 
cant and  necessary,  we  may  say,  for  wo- 
man, than  it  can  be  held  to  be  for  man.  It 
is  the  appointed  and  regular  process  of  her 
full  emancipation  from  the  power  of  sense 
and  nature,  over  into  the  sphere  of  a  firm 
and  enduring  spiritual  independence.  She 
needs  it  to  make  her  own  personality, 
whether  as  intelligence  or  will,  sufficiently 
central  and  deep, .  to  sustiiin  itself  as  it 
should  against  the  force  of  the  surround- 
ing world.  It  is  by  the  mighty  energy  of 
love  in  this  form  that  she  comes  at  last 
fully  to  herself,  and  is  enabled  to  bring 
into  clear  revelation  the  true  wealth  of  her 
nature.  In  a  deep  sense  thus  we  may 
apply  to  the  case  that  mystic  word  <.»f  tlie 
apostle  :  "  She  shall  bo  saved  (Jiol  rcxvoXo- 
viag)  by  child-bearing."  Connected  as  it 
is  immediately  with  the  thought  of  her 
moral  weakness,  as  exemplified  in  the  fall, 
(1  Tim.  ii.  14,  15,)  it  seems  to  refer  not 
obscurely  to  the  like  mystic  word  of  tha 
curse  pronounced  agu\tva.t  Vv^t,  Q5^w.\\\.\^> 
m  consequence  ol  tVial  ctjAaaXio^vi.    '^X^ 
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sexual  distinction  opens  the  way,  and  in 
wliich  alone  it  comes  finally  to  its  true 
meaning. 

On  tliis  union,  the  primitive  and  most 
fundamental  form  of  human  fellowship, 
depends  not  simply  the  perpetuation  of  the 
race,  but  the  entire  problem  besides  of  its 
social  and  moral  history.  It  is  by  means 
of  it,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  generic  or 
universal  life  of  man  is  brought  to  assert 
its  proper  authority  over  against  the  life 
of  the  individual  singly  and  separately 
considered.  The  individual  is  forced  to 
feel  that  he  is  no  complete  whole  in  him- 
self ;  that  his  nature  can  be  true  to  its  own 
constitution  only  by  passing  beyond  his 
single  person,  and  seeking  its  necessiiry 
complement  in  another  ;  that  in  one  word, 
to  be  a  true  and  full  man  at  all,  he  must 
enter  into  communion  with  his  race,  and 
make  himself  tributary,  in  a  free  way,  to 
the  high  ends  for  which  he  has  been  placed 
in  the  world.  This  subordination  of  the 
single  life  to  the  general,  is  of  sucli  vast 
consequence  to  the  entire  plan  and  struc- 
ture of  the  moral  woild,  tliat  it  must  be 
secured  by  an  invincible  guaranty  in  the 
constitution  of  the  world  itself.  It  is 
curious  and  instructive  to  see  accordingly, 
how  the  law  of  society,  Ivinir  as  it  does  at 
the  foundation  of  all  ethics,  is  here  made 
to  take  root,  as  it  were,  "  in  the  lowest 
parts   of    till*  earth  :'*    illustrating,  on 
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t  every  point  with  its  own  superior 
that  it  shall  not  be  permitted  to 
I  separate  view. 

IS  now  described,  includes  in  itself 
regard  to  the  sexual  character  as 
d  so  far,  there  is  truth  and  force 
servation  of  Sterne,  that  no  man 
s  any  one  woman  as  he  should, 
not  at  the  same  time  a  love  for 
le  sex.  This,  however,  is  only 
3f  the  subject.  Love,  to  be  com- 
si  be  also  strictly  and  distinctly 
1,  determined  towards  its  object  as 
erson  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others, 
igle  plant  is  only  a  specimen  of 
the  particular  animal  a  copy  of 
to  which  it  belongs.  But  it  is 
n  the  human  sphere.  The  Indi- 
an is  vastly  more  than  a  passing 
nation  simply  of  the  generic  life 
s  through  his  person.  He  com- 
in  himself  an  independent  spe- 
re,  that  can  be  properly  repre- 
f  no  other.  His  individuahty  is 
.  tlie  same  time  personal,  and  as 
3th ing  universal  and  constant ;  as 
ber  lumd  his  personiiHty  is  always 
I,  taking  its  special  complexion 
living  material  nature  out  of 
jprings.  Every  such  individual 
,y  is  a  world  within  itself,  existing 
en  relations  to  other  worlds  of 
iding  nature  .iround  it.  No  two 
ire  exactly  alike,  and  all  by  these 
s  fall  short  of  the  measure  that 
o  humanity  as  a  whole.  This  is 
d  only  by  the  society  and  union 
livid ual  personalities  into  which 
)ined  together  morally,  not  with 
nate  conjunction,  but  according 
c  reciprocal  correspondence,  in 
)f  inward  want  and  supply.  The 
aw  of  moral  association  then 
h,  it  must  extend  of  course  in 
r  to  the  primary  and  fundamen- 
which  we  have  now  under  con- 
.  It  lies  in  the  very  conception 
as  already  explained,  that  it 
jncentrate  itself  upon  the  spirit, 
id  under  a  sexual  form ;  but  to  do 
,  it  must  be  carried  by  inward 
tffinity  towards  its  object  as  a 
'  person.  It  is  not  simply  the 
ttraction  of  sex,  that  can  satisfy 
da ;  it  requires  besides  that  this 
r^all  lodge  itself  in  the  presence 
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of  a  specific  personal  life,  which  is  felt  to 
be  such  as  the  necessary  complement  of  its 
own  nature.  Under  no  other  form  can 
the  union  here  in  question  be  regarded  as 
moral.  It  is  not  every  woman  that  is 
adapted,  physically  or  spiritually,  to  be  a 
help-meet  for  every  man ;  but  as  the  sexes 
are  formed  for  each  other  in  a  general  way, 
so  each  individual  of  either  sex  may  be 
said  to  be  formed  for  some  corresponding 
individual  of  the  other ;  and  it  is  of  the 
highest  consequence,  of  course,  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  race  also,  that  they 
should  be  able  to  find  and  know  each 
other  in  the  confused  wilderness  of  the 
world's  life. 

We  may  go  so  far  as  to  say,  perhaps, 
that  in  a  perfectly  normal  state  of  the 
world,  this  pairing  and  matching  of  indi- 
vidual natures  would  be  so  complete  as 
to  exclude,  in  every  case,  all  possibility  of 
different  choice.  Each  would  be  for  each, 
by  absolute  singularity  of  mutual  suitable- 
ness and  want,  in  such  a  way  as  to  shut 
out  the  whole  world  besides.  Of  course, 
our  actual  life,  disordered  as  it  is  by  sin, 
cannot  be  expected  or  required  to  conform 
strictly  to  this  rule  of  ideal  perfection. 
But  still  it  should  include  at  least  an  ap- 
proximation towards  it ;  and  it  must  be 
regarded  as  defective,  in  proportion  pre- 
cisely as  it  is  found  to  fall  short  of  such 
high  measure.  In  a  state  of  barbarism, 
but  small  account  comparatively  is  made 
of  individual  personality,  in  the  commerce 
of  the  sexes ;  which  however  is  simply 
itself  an  expression  of  the  barbarous  life  to 
which  it  belongs,  showing  it  to  border 
close  on  the  merely  animal  existence  below 
it,  in  which,  as  there  is  no  personaHty,  so 
there  is  no  room  also  for  the  idea  of  love 
in  any  form.  The  savage  takes  his  wife 
very  much  as  a  specimen  simply  of  her 
sex,  just  as  he  selects  his  dog,  in  the  same 
view,  to  accompany  him  in  the  chase.  It 
is  remarkable,  too,  that  in  such  low  stage 
of  moral  development,  the  individual  na- 
ture itself  stands  out  to  view,  for  the  most 
part,  only  under  dim  and  indistinct  lines. 
It  is  the  sense  of  personality  in  the  end, 
that  advances  the  single  life  to  its  legiti- 
mate rights  and  claims,  investing  it  with 
clearly  marked  distinction  under  its  own 
form,  and  challenging  towards  it  in  this 
way  the  attention  and  re&ip^V.  \V.\^  ^TiVvxXsi^ 
to  receive.    Wo  aie  lunw^Vi'e^^aet^^'^^^^ 
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explained  by  the  whole  analysis  through 
which  we  have  now  passed.  This  is  sim- 
ply the  true  and  normal  form  of  that  com- 
merce and  communion,  in  which  the  dis- 
tinction of  sex  comes  at  last  to  its  full 
sense,  as  the  necessary  completion  of  hu- 
manity, and  the  primitive  basis  of  all  his- 
tory and  society.  The  attributes  that  be- 
long of  right  to  this  union,  are  the  tnie 
and  proper  attributes  also  of  marringe  ; 
which  is  not  therefore  something  joined  to 
our  nature,  as  it  were,  from  abroad,  and 
in  the  way  of  outward  order  or  device, 
whether  human  or  divine  ;  but  should  be 
considered  rather  as  part  of  our  nature 
itself,  a  simple  fact  in  its  organic  constitu- 
tion, without  whose  presence  it  must  cease 
to  exist  altogether. 

Marriage  of  course,  then,  is  the  process 
of  reciprocal  appropriation,  by  which  the 
sexes,  according  to  their  original  destina- 
tion, become  one,  and  so  complete  them- 
selves each,  in  the  power  of  a  single  per- 
sonal life.  In  the  nature  of  the  case,  this 
double  appropriation  is  required  to  extend 
to  the  enture  being  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  the  transaction ;  for  the  sexual  differ- 
ence is  such,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that 
each  side  of  the  relation  requires  the  op- 
posite, not  in  part  only,  but  in  full,  to 
make  itself  complete.  This  implies,  at  the 
same  time,  a  corresponding  act  of  self- 
abandonment  on  each  side,  in  favor  of  the 

otliiT.    ns;    tlm    nprr>*;«nrv    rnnHitinn    nf    full 


01  this  mutual  scii-s 
of  the  two  sexes,  co 
order  of  their  general 
noticed.  As  the  unit 
by  marriage  is  reqi 
raately  in  man,  it  fol 
calls  for  the  largest  i 
sacrifice  on  the  side  c 
also,  she  is  happily  d 
constitution.  Love 
element  of  her  life, 
tunity  of  going  fully  < 
wav,  in  order  that  sli 
to  her  own  nature, 
life,  accordingly,  mor 
and  full  of  moral  pen* 
of  woman's  love.  It 
is  possible,  under  th< 
side  of  the  other  se3 
marriage,  so  far  as  si 
on  the  measure  in  w 
to  make  herself  over 
outward  estate,  withe 
him  whom  she  has  el 
The  husband  is  not  : 
self,  exactly  to  the  sn 
same  way.  He  may 
of  his  more  central  a 
ter,  by  which  precis 
become  the  personal 
life  involved  in  the 
this,  however,  gives 
cise  his  independence 
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livorce.  In  its  very  nature,  it  is  the  full 
ind  enduring  union  of  one  man  with  one 
iroman,  according  to  the  law  of  sexual  dif- 
ference and  correspondence.  Many  out- 
irard  reasons  may  be  urged  against  the 
irregularities   now    mentioned ;   but    the 

Sand  argument  in  the  case  at  last  is  just 
is,  that  they  contradict  the  true  concep- 
tion of  the  sexual  union  itself.  This  can 
never  take  place  normally,  except  in  the 
•ray  of  mutual  self-surrendry  and  whole 

Sipropriation  of  each  other,  on  the  part  of 
ose  who  are  its  subjects,  that  is,  m  the 
INty  of  marriage.  Polygamy  necessarily 
Isolates  this  law  ;  and  the  same  is  true 
rise  of  divorce,  which  is  tolerated  by 
Shristianity  accordingly  only  where  the 
Marriage  bond  has  been  already  nullified 
h  fact  by  the  crime  of  adultery. 

We  cannot  bring  the  whole  subject  to  a 
lenclusion  better,  perhaps,  than  by  mak- 
ing use  of  it  to  expose,  in  a  direct  way,  as 
hias  been  done  in  some  measure  indirectly 
||ready,  the  entire  theory  of  what  is 
lometimes  styled  the  emancipation  of  wo- 
(tan,  as  held  with  various  modifications, 
kr  our  modem  Fourierites  and  Socialists 
yf  every  description.  Of  all  forms  of 
Igrarianism  this  is  to  be  counted,  as  it  is 
li  some  respects  the  most  plausible,  so 
Mbo  the  most  mischievous  and  false.  No 
ixim,  universally  taken,  can  be  more 
ipudently  untrue,  than  that  which  as- 
thc  general  liberty  and  equality  of 
human  race  in  the  sense  of  this  disor- 
lizing  school.  The  freedom  and  inde- 
mdence  of  all,  not  only  outwardly  but 
rardly  also,  is  conditioned  always  by  the 
sition  assigned  to  them  of  Gcid  in  the 
»cial  organism  to  which  they  belong. 
11  are  free  only  as  comprehended  in  giv- 

t social  relations,  and  in  the  measure  of 
ir  correspondence  as  parts  with  the  idea 
f  the  whole.  The  proper  unity  of  life, 
'  *n  organic  system,  involves  of  necessity 
^  Conception  not  simply  of  manifold  dis- 
••^tion,  but  of  relative  dependence  also 
•*     subordination.      Of  this  we  have   a 


^,  perpetual  exemplification, in  the  con- 
^''^tion  of  the  sexes.     The  scl\ool  which 
*    ^lave  now  in  view,  affects  to  vindicate 
it  calls  the  rights  of  woman  against 
liuthority   of    the   stronger   sex,   as 
'^h  this  had  taken  advantage  of  its 
dental  physical  superiority  in  Uiis  view, 
ftftsert  a  primacy  and  lordship  here, 


which  is  in  full  violation  of  the  original 
and  proper  equality  of  the  race.  The 
savage,  it  is  said,  turns  his  wife  into  a 
slave,  the  instrument  of  his  own  pleasure 
and  convenience ;  and  it  is  only  a  higher  or- 
der of  the  same  barbarism,  by  which,  in  the 
reigning  structure  of  our  present  civiliza- 
tion, the  whole  sex  is  shorn  of  its  political 
and  public  rights,  and  forced  to  devote 
itself  to  the  service  of  man  in  the  nursery 
and  kitchen.  We  need  in  this  respect,  we 
are  told,  a  reconstruction  of  society,  in 
such  a  way  that,  among  other  abuses,  this 
Mohammedan  prejudice  also  may  be  fully 
abolished,  admitting  woman  thus  to  a  free 
participation  in  all  public  counsels  and 
transactions,  so  far  as  she  may  show  abil- 
ity for  the  purpose  ;  and  placing  her  on 
full  level  with  the  opposite  sex  both  ai 
home  and  abroad.  So  runs  the  theory. 
It  has  the  universal  custom  of  the  world 
against  it,  and  also  what  would  seem  to 
be  the  most  explicit  testimony  of  the  Bible. 
But  of  this  we  speak  not  at  present.  We 
meet  it  here  with  the  moral  geology,  if  we 
may  so  term  it,  of  our  human  nature  it- 
self, drawn  forth  with  overwhelming  evi- 
dence from  the  everlasting  mountains  of 
its  original  constitution.  The  theory  in 
question  is  just  as  unphilosophical  as  it  is 
unbiblical  and  contrary  to  all  history.  It 
violates  morality  and  nature  alike. 

It  is  by  no  accident,  or  violent  wrong 
merely,  that  woman  is  made  to  occupy  a 
secondary  rank  in  the  economy  of  human 
society.  Her  outward  weakness  makes  it 
necessary,  to  some  extent ;  but  this  itself 
is  only  the  index  of  a  still  deeper  necessity 
for  it,  in  her  spiritual  constitution.  All 
the  purposes  of  her  being,  all  the  condi- 
tions of  her  welfare  and  peace,  all  the 
laws  of  her  interior  organization,  require 
this  subordination  to  the  other  sex,  and 
urge  her  towards  it  as  the  only  possible 
way  in  which  her  personality  can  be  made 
complete.  This  relation  of  dependence 
needs  to  be  well  fortified  indeed  against 
abuse ;  as  it  may  run  easily  otherwise  into 
vast  tymnny  and  wrong ;  but  still  it  re- 
mains forever  indispensable  in  itself  to 
woman's  proper  life,  and  under  its  normal 
character  constitutes  emphatically  her 
spiritual  salvation.  It  is  not  in  her  physi- 
cal nature  merely  that  she  is  formed  tA 
lean  on  man  as  her  Tv^c«fe^»r^  Y^^-^vsaft 
stay.    He  \b  l\ie  \A\Ivaka\.<^  liejivVT^  i^ao^ 
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free  from  lier  natural  subordination  to  the 
headship  of  man.  All  such  freedom  is 
something  monstrous  in  its  very  nature ; 
and  the  wrong  which  it  involves  can  never 
fail  to  avenge  itself  with  terrible  moral 
retribution  on  all  concerned  in  it,  wherever 
it  may  be  allowed.  Most  disastrous  will 
be  its  action  on  woman  herself,  if  she  can 
be  tempted  thus  to  forsake  her  own  char- 
acter and  sphere.  She  must  unsex  her- 
self, more  or  less,  in  the  very  step ;  and 
by  doing  so,  she  is  necessarily  shorn,  to 
the  same  extent,  of  all  her  native  dignity 
and  strength.  The  more  thoroughly  mas- 
culine she  may  prove  herself  to  be  in  this 
way,  the  more  fully  and  certainly  will  it 
be  at  the  cost  of  all  true  respect,  whether 
public  or  private.  The  process  of  such 
unnatural  self-dereliction  exerts  unavoida- 
bly, at  the  same  time,  a  demoralizing  in- 
fluence on  her  own  spirit.  She  becomes 
in  reality  coarse,  and  the  fine  gold  of  her 
nature  is  turned  into  what  must  be  counted 
at  best  but  common  brass.  Society,  too, 
is  made  to  suffer  necessarily,  by  the  per- 
version. It  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
moral  fanaticism,  in  the  first  place,  to  en- 
dure at  all  any  such  aberration  of  the  sex 
from  its  proper  sphere,  and  the  thing  itself 
can  never  fail  subsequently  to  aggravate 
the  evil  out  of  which  it  thus  springs.  The 
influence  of  woman,  exercised  in  this  form, 

ia  nnt.  Jit.    nil    to  n*fitH»  tin*    f:U'i-»  f\f   Hfi»    hnt 
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determined  to  the  oi 
to  the  other.  The  he) 
here  in  the  other,  is  n 
spect,  of  parallel  ch 
nature  of  woman  urge 
as  the  necessary  centi 
her  personality  is  so  c< 
be  perfected  only  by 
deeper  and  broader  c< 
as  its  ultimate  suppo: 
of  man,  on  the  contrai 
formed  to  take  this  cc 
made  complete  by  wo 
of  his  being,  but  as  tl 
tion  simply  of  its  \ 
volume.  So  related, 
to  flow  together  in 
and  the  same  life,  and 
do  so,  where  the  pi 
present,  by  the  mysu 
riage;  which,  in  such 
temporary  contract  oi 
no  simply  moral  partn 
and  solemn,  for  puq 
but  a  mystical,  sacrai 
that  reaches  into  the 
life,  and  is  thus  of  ind 
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original  interior  econo 
under  the  pretence  of 
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ictity  is  gone,  and  no  good  reason  can 
be  assigned  why  it  should  not  become  as 
free  finally  as  social  partnerships  of  any 
other  kind.  So  it  is,  that  all  Socialism, 
havbg  no  sense  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
•ezual  union  as  the  basis  of  all  morality 
and  society  under  a  settled  and  necessary 
form,  shows  a  tendency  always  in  fact. 


whether  it  be  avowed  or  not,  to  run  into 
that  worst  form  of  agrarian  disorder,  by 
which  the  marriage  tie  itself  is  proclaimed 
a  mere  social  abuse.  In  its  pretended 
regard  for  the  dignity  and  freedom  of  wo- 
man, it  robs  her  of  the  entire  glory  of  her 
sex,  and  takes  away  the  last  bulwark  of 
her  independence  and  strength. 


4 
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LAMB'S   LETTERS.* 


Mr.  Talfourd  very  appropriately  dedi- 
this    volume  to   Wordsworth,   the 
)t  distinguished  survivor  of  Lamb's  in- 
late  cotemporaries.     In  a  brief  preface, 
refers  to  the  hint  given  in  the  introduc- 
to  his  former  life  of  Lamb,  that  a 
iod  might  arrive  "  when  a  more  com- 
jte  estimate  might  be  formed  of  the  sin- 
lar  and  delightful  character  of  the  writer 
was  there  presented."    Twelve  years 
^ving  elapsed,  several  of  Lamb's  friends, 
-whom  some  of  the  sportive  allusions  in 
letters  might  have  given  pain,  having 
[,  and  poor  Mary  Lamb  having  been 
released  from  suffering,  it  was  thought 
time  had  come  \^hen  more  complete 
ice    might  be  done    to   his   memory, 
licacy   to   hers,   however,   might    still 
^▼e  forbidden  this,  had  not  the  story  of 
insanity  and  its  dreadful  consequences 
jhed  the  public  through  another  chan- 
It  is  fortunate  for  us  that  this  cir- 
>tance  relieved  Mr.  Talfourd  from  the 
icult  task   of  concealing,  and  at  the 
le  time  exhibiting,  in  the  light  it  de- 
fe-ved   to  be   seen,    the  heroism  of  his 

P*  When  I  reflected  that  the  truth,  while  in 

"Wise  affecting  the  gentle  excellence  of  one 

.hem,  cants  new  and  solemn   lights  on  the 

.racter  of  the  other ;  that  while  his  frailties 

e  received  an  ample  share  of  tlmt  indul- 

ise  which  he  extended  to  all  human  weak- 

les,  their  chief  exciting  cause  has  been  hid- 


den ;  that  his  moral  strength  and  the  extent  of 
his  self-sacrifice  have  been  hitherto  unknown 
to  the  world  ;  I  felt  that  to  develop  all  which 
is  essential  to  the  just  appreciation  of  his  rare 
excellence,  was  due  both  to  him  and  to  the 
public.  While  I  still  hesitated  as  to  the  extent 
of  disclosure  needful  for  this  purpose,  my  lin- 
gering doubts  were  removed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  full  statement  of  the  melancholy  event, 
with  all  the  details  capable  of  being  collected 
from  the  newspapers  of  the  time,  in  the  British 
Quarterly  Review,  and  the  diffusion  of  the  pas- 
sage, extracted  thence,  through  several  other 
journals.  After  this  publication,  no  doubt  could 
remain  as  to  the  propriety  of  publishing  the  let- 
ters of  Lamb  on  this  event,  eminently  exalting 
the  characters  of  himself  and  liis  sister,  and  en- 
abling the  reader  to  judge  of  the  sacritice  which 
followed  it." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Mr. 
Talfourd  has  executed  his  task  with  the 
consideratcness  and  right  feeling  indicated 
in  these  sentences.  He  has  fully  satisfied 
the  curiosity  naturally  excited  by  the  ex- 
pectation of  further  letters  of  Lamb,  and 
here  made  public  what  truly  must  give 
rise  to  "  a  more  complete  estimate  of  his 
singular  and  delightful  character." 

It  is  remarkable,  while  it  shows  at  the 
same  time  what  a  feeling  their  friendship 
inspired,  that  the  misfortunes  of  Lamb  and 
his  sister  should  have  been  so  long  kept  a 
secret.  In  the  circles  of  literary  gossip,  it 
may  have  been  an  old  rumor  that  Maiy 
Lamb  killed  her  mother  in  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness, and  was  intermittently  insane  through 
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life,  and  tlial  Charles  was  once  in  his  youth 
visited  by  llie  same  cakinity  ;  but  to  pluiu 
readers,  and  those  whom  circumstances 
render  little  eager  for  Ihe  particulars  of 
litorary  history,  these  facts  were  entirely 
unknown  till  liiey  appeared  in  the  Quar- 
terly ;  aad  even  then  the  story  was  so 
strange  and  shocking,  it  was  hardly  to  be 
creditf^d.  There  are  no  two  names  in 
literature  with  which  it  was  more  repug- 
nant to  the  fancy  to  associate  what  was 
90  frightful.  But  it  is  now  necessary  to 
believe  the  sad  tale,  and  to  think  of  one 
who  seemed  all  gentleness  and  geniality 
as  an  irou-hearlcd  man  of  strength. 

Wo  do  not,   however,  propose  to  be 
'  1  1.       .      nftiygia  of  liftmb' 


n  elaborate  ai 


drawn  into 

ohni'nctor.  We  must  yield,  not  only  to 
tho  variety  of  his  wit  and  his  clearncea  of 
judgment,  but  to  his  happy  disposilion. 
and  above  all  to  his  heroiam.  It  is  prc- 
aamplion  to  catalogue  his  various  excel- 
ling;s  and  sliortcomings,  and  construct  a 
full  invuntoi-y  of  his  parts. 

"He  Wfts  a  man.Ltke  him  for  bII  in  all, 
Wu  shall  Dot  looic  upon  his  likt!  ngnin." 

In  the  main  purposes  of  his  life,  he  did 
not  differ  from  nlO'^t  of  ua,  onU  he  wi**  a 
gr.  U  dtil  tiu.r  liUM  .lui  iMUr  hi  lit- 
indiiiduilili.  b  and  «hnmi^'  (]\iihtn,s  In  >•- 
BembUdnoontbulhimsilf.  md  i,  he  h  i^ 
had  tho  I  irc  fortune  to  bi  knovui  to  iht 
s'-    I  hi  fl\    thi.mijh  ktUr- 
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Tins  ^nliimi  rtujU  .oniL  ntw  li.iif.  of 
b!m      1   I  1     n.;,  mlu  aLiui.^u    iiliLf  Uio-l 
'  II  I      nil      lur  the  iiist  liQiL  1= 

I  I  '       1^   ■Thui(n  tliL  ukuaes  ul   lIil 

t.  111  li  -h  Hhith  'r-  sel=  oir  tliL 
ilili  u  \  jl  (ll^  humur  \\l  .iie  kt  mto  ,i 
luatui  y  of  aiifli.r\ng  uWusX.  wn^ivalWled  lu 
r^  biOgriip\k3 
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"In  the  year  1795," 
"Charles  Lamb  resided  wid)  liiS  f&lhct 
and  sieter,  in  It^gtags  at  No.  7  Liltli 
street,  Hdbom.  "iTie  faiher  was  np 
ing  intn  dDlage ;  ihe  mother  Bufleml  i 
infirmity  which  deprii<ed  her  of  the  m 
limbs  ;  nnd  The  sister  not  onlj  ondM 
office  of  daily  and  otgbtly  aUcaduM 
molhcr,  hut  auught  to  add  by  needb 
their  slender  resources.  Their  inca 
consisied  of  an  annuity  which  Mr.  I. 
elder  derived  frnm  the  aid  Deacher,  1 
whom  be  had  failhfully  eorved  for  mai 
Charles's  salary,  wtiich,  being  tliai  at 
of  three  years'  standing  in  the  Indii 
cfluld  have  been  but  f^caniy,  and  a  co 
ment  made  for  boiLrd  by  an  old  nuid 
who  resided  with  Ihcin.  lo  this  y«ti 
being  just  twenty  yeura  of  age,  began 
vcracH,  parity  incited  by  the  enunpl 
only  rriood,  Coleridge,  whom  lie  n 
as  much  reveivnoe  aa  afieclio 


„  iborhood  of  Ii4ingtoii 
commemorated  In  hU  eirij  verses  *a  t 
haired  maid.' " 

How  his  love  prospered  w«  i 
told  ;  but  it  is  to  be  inferred  from 
lowing  extracts  from  ooe  of  bis  W 
Colendge,  written  in  ibe  eulj 
1796  that  the  course  of  it  tmi  n 
h„i  vm  lothU   — 

'  Luleridge,  !  know  not  »hal  Bufferiri 
vuu  have  gone  Uirougli   al   Brisliil. 
has  bien  eomewiiat  diker^incd   ei  kt 
ii\  Hcek"  tluf  hmalied   Ust   year  an 
till       \   iir   \tr\    JHiiiible    servant   fpt 

I  II  *w.  and  don't  I 
I  <        And  manv  i 


mi  ii.nlh.r,h  1  -,„  i  ■^n^  m.l-ned 
^iis  ihp  m  're  ijumediate  cuuseormj  ta 

But  probabh    bia  love  nffair  ■ 
th(  onh  cnu>eol  hi->  affliction.    Ini 

letter  lo  Coleridge  he  ^lya : — 

\\i„„      ,  ipfi  Irndon,  IfeliidM 
'1  '        1    '       1 )   m\t«lf  cot  (£ 

'  >mtwontuHdnr 

11  tl.t.  path  coaUIIi 

'I  I  iir  couvcrtatii^  J 

1 1  fill  d  -t  1  1 1  IS  pleH'Bnl  fiiiriv  * 
LJientrtl  meol  niygnef.  but  la  Jo«r« 
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its  worst  mischief  by  ovem'helming  my  reason. 
I  have  recovered,  but  feel  a  stupor  that  makes 
me  ind liferent  to  the  hopes  and  fears  of  this 
life.  I  r«ometimes  vixAi  to  introduce  a  relitrioiis 
tarn  of  mind,  but  habits  are  strong  things,  and 
my  rcli^'ii)U.s  fervors  are  con  lined,  ala:? !  to  some 
fleeting  moments  of  occasional  solitary  devo- 
tion. A  correspondence,  opening  with  yon, 
has  rou.-cd  mo  a  little  from  my  lethargy,  and 
made  m«>  conscious  of  existence.  Jndnii;e  me 
m  it ;  I  will  not  be  very  troublesome.  At  some 
future  time  I  will  amuse  you  with  an  account, 
as  fuil  us  my  memory  will  permit,  of  the  strange 
turns  iny  frenzy  took.  I  look  back  upon  it  at 
times  with  a  gloomy  kind  of  envy  ;  for  while  it 
lasted,  I  had  many,  many  hours  of  pure  liappi- 
liess.  Dream  not,  Coleridge,  of  having  tasted 
til  the  grandeur  and  wildness  of  fancy  till  you 
have  gone  mad.  All  now  seems  to  me  vapid, 
comparatively  so." 

In  another  of  his  letters  at  this  period, 
he  incloses  some  lines  to  Cowper,  con- 
gratulating the  poet  on  his  recovery  to 
aanity.  It  is  pleasant  to  see  how  readily 
he  sympathizes  with  one  who  had  so  much 
in  common  with  himself,  lie  foresees  that 
Coleridge  will  think  the  line, 

"  Cowper,  of  England's  bards  the  wisest  and 
the  best," 

hardly  just.     Tlic  **  inspired  charity  boy" 

was  probably  too  full  of  dim  aspirations  to 

relish  the  homely  beauties  of  the  Task.    It 

*  was  fortunate  for  Lamb  that  his  admira- 

•tion  for  his  lofty  friend  did  not  mislead  his 

.Judgment.     His  letters  at   this  time  are 

.generally  made  up  of  acute  observations 

t;On  books  and  poetry. 

i     J3ut  the  great  blow  which  crippled  him 

>lbr  life  came  upon  him  next  year,  and  sad- 

,  ly  interrupted  his  literary  studies.     It  is 

'iricfly  told  in  the  following  extract  of  a 

Jlclter  to  Coleridge : 


f 


i     "  My  poor,  dear,  dearest  sister,  in  a  fit  of  in- 
sanity, has  been  the  death  of  her  own  mother. 
I  wa-"  at  bund  only  time  enough  to  snatch  the 
dknifc  «-)!it  of  her  grasp.     She  is  at  present  in  a 
glpadlJOiiH.'.  from  whence  I  fear  ^=he  must  be  re- 
'  moved  til  an  hospital,     (iud  has  pri  served  me 
"my  sr'n^etf  ;  I   eat,  and  drink,  and  sloep,  and 
ilihave  iwy  jutiginent,  I  believe,  very  M)iind.     My 
or   futlicr  was  »-lig!itly  wounded,  iind   I  am 
t  to  tiko  cure  of  him  anrl  my  aunt.    Mr.  Nor- 
,  of  the  Hlue-coat  School,  has  been  very  kind 
•1»»  and  we  have  no  other  friend ;  but,  thank 
i,  1  aui  very  calm  and  couipo:<cd,  and  able 
lo  the  best  that  remains  to  do.     Write  as 
igious  a  letter  as  possible,  but  no  mention  of 


what  is  gone  and  done  with.  With  me  *  the 
former  things  are  passed  away,'  and  I  have 
somethincr  more  to  do  than  to  feel. 

"  God  Almighty  have  us  well  in  Ilis  keep- 
ing. C.  Lamb." 

How  perfectly  sincere  and  resolute  is 
this — "  Write  as  religious  a  letter  as  possi- 
ble, but  no  mention  of  what  is  gone  and 
done  with."  For  those  who  are  disposed 
to  nurse  their  afflictions,  there  is  a  volunae 
of  reproof  in  these  few  sentences. 

The  following  extracts  from  other  letters 
show  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  con- 
tinued to  endure  his  grief : — 

"  God  be  praised,  Coleridge,  wonderful  as  it 
is  to  tell,  I  have  never  once  been  otherwise 
than  collected  and  calm;  even  on  the  dreadful 
day,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  scene,  I 

Preserved  a  tranquillity  which  bystanders  may 
ave  construed  into  indifforence — a  tranquillity 
not  of  despair.  I?  it  folly  or  sin  in  me  to  say 
that  it  was  a  religions  principle  that  moH  sup- 
ported me  ?  I  allow  much  to  other  favorable 
circumstances.  I  felt  that  I  had  something 
else  to  do  than  to  regret." 

"  On  the  very  second  day,  (I  date  from  the 
day  of  horrors,)  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  there 
were  a  matter  of  twenty  people,  I  do  think, 
supping  in  our  room ;  tbey  prevailed  with  me 
to  eat  w'llh  therriy  (for  to  eat  I  never  refused.) 
They  were  all  making  merry  in  the  room ! 
Some  had  come  from  friendship,  some  from 
busy  curio.sity,  and  some  from  interest;  I  was 
going  to  partake  with  them,  wben  my  recollec- 
tion came  tliat  my  poor  dead  mother  was  lying 
in  the  next  room — tlie  very  next  room ;  a  mo- 
ther who,  through  life,  wished  nothing  but  her 
children's  welfare.  Indignation,  the  rage  of 
grief,  something  like  remorse,  rushed  upon  my 
mind.  In  an  agony  of  emotion  I  found  my 
way  mechanically  to  the  adjoining  room,  and 
fell  on  my  knees  by  the  side  of  her  coilin,  ask- 
ing forgiveness  of  Heaven,  and  sometimes  of 
her,  for  forgetting  her  so  soon.  Tranquillity 
returned,  and  il  was  the  only  violent  emotion 
that  masteriM]  me,  and  I  think  it  did  me  good." 

The  same  letL<?r  contains  a  circumstan- 
tial statement  of  the  condition  of  hia  af- 
fairs, how  he  hoped  to  dispose  of  his  father, 
aunt,  and  sister,  and  their  slender  means  of 
support — for  all  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  volume.  We  only  quote  to 
show  the  spirit  in  which  Lamb  faced  his 
dark  present  and  hoj)eless  future,  and  the 
efl'ect  his  sufferings  wrought  upon  him. 
Whenever  he  mentions  his  sister  he  writes 
as  if  she  made  a  part  of  himself: — 

"  I  hope  that  I  vj\\;A\  \.\Yco\\^\\\^vi  xvfi\^\\>a.x^ 


lees  recollection,  nor  a  fsinier  itnprea»ion,  of 
what  lias  hnppened  timn  1  have  dow.  U  ib  not 
a  liglil  tbiDff,  [lor  meant  by  the  Almiglitjr  to  bo 
received  ligTitljr.  I  must  bo  fi^rlous,  drcum- 
■pett,  unil  deeply  rcligi Otis  throngh  life;  and 
by  such  nmiis  m»y  hoik  of  iia  cscxpe  madnMa 
in  future,  if  it  ao  jiWse  the  Almighty !" 

Happily  for  Lamb,  what  he  then  under- 
stood by  beb^  "  deeply  religious,"  he  was 
Hpured  montal  strength  to  outlive.  It  wiis 
the  first  trait  in  his  character  to  bo  deeply 
excitable,  almost  miraculously  so,  com- 
pared with  other  men,  by  einotions,  and 
no  ksa  Iteen  and  quick$i^ht«d  in  bis  per- 
ceptiooa.  Whatever  took  hold  of  him, 
suddenly  shot  into  a  blaze  and  burnt  ont, 
leaving  only  a  chitrred  relic.  All  griefs 
and  pas»ons  sublimed  at  once,  through  his 
over-warm  affections,  into  his  intellect,  and 
becitme  puritied  of  all  their  grosser  parts. 
They  did  not  merely  touch  him ;  they 
pierced  through  and  tlirough.  Thus  his 
love  drove  him  to  madness  :  and  in  all  his 
life  lifter  wo  hear  no  more  of  iho  passion, 
except  when  he  shows  he  understood  it 
perfectly.  So  with  his  religious  feelings. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  had  he  continued  in  Uie 
frame  of  mind  iiidioaled  above  be  must 


"  To  yon  I  ow«  mncti,  ondtn'  Got. 
brief  Hcquaintaoce  with  you  in  Londoo,  J«« 
conver^tionK  won  me  to  the  beU«r  exa^.  id 
resciiod  me  from  llio  polltiting  utiirit  "f  ^ 
world.  1  might  have  berti  a  wortliW"  cb»»* 
ler  witlioiit  ytm ;  as  it  in,  I  du  pi:«*«Y«  *  crtail 
improvable  pnrtlun  of  d«voIioii*I  ftcliBPr 
though  when  I  view  myaelf  in  th«  light  vltf 
vine  truth,  and  not  accordine  to  tiit  emhiiac 
meoHuro  of  human  jtidKincnl.  1  am  allogctM 
corrupt  and  einful.  This  in  uo  cxnt.  I  W 
very  sincere. 

"These  last  afilictiotw,  Coleridp'.  h»»»  U- 
ed  to  KiUcD  and  bond  my  will.  Thrj  foo^ 
me  unprepared.  My  foruier  raUiii'' 
duc«d  in  me  a  spirit  of  fiumility  tind 
prayer.  I  Uiougbt  ihey  had  Buffici 
plined  me;  but  the  eveul  ought  to  liutni 
if  God's  judginenia  now  fail  to  l»k^  vT-j  -  _ 
me  the  heart  of  wonc,  what  Kom  gririo*  n 
trials  oDght  I  not  to  cxp(«t  T  1  imn  *<•  ' 
very  querulous,  immlient  mxterthpn*! — foOif 
littlejealcniEiea  and  bearl-buralni^.  I  i»i  <*A 
nieb  ([narrelled  with  Ch«rla«  lJo)-d — aidfltw 
oihtir  reasun,  (  believa,  than  liwt  ibo  geei  e^ 
tiirv  di<)  sll  lie  coiikl  to  lankn  me  l>><pp}>  1^ 
Ituth  IK,  1  tlinnght  he  tried  lu  futcd  mj  MIK 
frum  Its  natural  and  promr  bvnt ;  b«  gnnnnwy 
n  iiihed  me  to  be  fmnihoinc;  he  B,-B«4ni^^ 
mo  /mm  the  convidemiiou  of  my  poor 
Unry's  mtualion,  nilhnr  llian  ••"istin;  ■ 
gnin  a  proper  view  of  it  with  ri>li|!iiiuii  coo 


Ave*  fn-\ 
ntly  ti»i 


he    ho   d.  ^ift     h  4  ta  ^  b 


ea     ng  placrs.     1  n-joi<»  • 

Alay  t]«d  at  Uft  wdr 

d  many  and  painlullrmll; 

h  y  are  Dcijng  t>>  enii  M 

n     that  discipline  mij  * 

p  »  lola  of  our  live*.  -  -  - 

d   ^ute  spirit  I-jioiItuu*' 

gp       ides — pt;*  v  l><i  thu  "f 

tfl        n    m       be  sanrli^-d  to  nj"'" 

as  n  w  enlarging  the  ruvl*  li 

1        d    h     spirit  wm  not  dr^tiMd    i 

wh    [n    him.     lii^  ^trol( 

w         rcim  it  with  imp***' 

d  rful  tempiT  li-i'l*  ^ 

m  ke  him  morr  mod** 

ag      Ha  the  above  we  baift 

ru  an  extreme  rt.!i>d<«- 

h  rv  little   crm*<:ii>a*=" 

m    g    rom   this  lo  »  bt^ 

Lnmb     p  TL-eptioD  of  ibc  ioA- 

n     ium        the  reriju  of  in^rrtr 

w     k     w  he    rviDftinr^  ■  *► 

h      d*         d  did  tfi,  uk<  iia»i 

d       end      *■  box  the 

-u  tai  h  111    he  had  «o 


c<a»^ 
biUIA 
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We  can  sec  how  the  following  should  be 
quite  as  consistent  witli  true  Christianity 
as  the  extract  just  given  : — 

"  When  wo  die,  you  and  I  must  part ;  the 
sheep,  you  know,  take  the  right  hamf,  and  the 
goatfl  the  left.  Stripped  of  its  allegory,  you 
must  know,  the  sheep  are  /,  and  the  Apostles 
and  the  Martyrs,  and  the  Popes,  and  Bishop 
Taylor  and  Bishop  Horsley,  and  Coleridge,  &c. 
drc. ;  the  goats  are  the  Atheists  and  the  Adul- 
terers, and  dumb  dosfs,  and  Godwin  and 
M  .  .  .  .  g,  and  that  Thyestsan  crew — yaw! 
how  my  saintship  sickens  at  the  idea ! 

"Yon  shall  have  my  play  and  the  Falstaff 
letters  in  a  day  or  two.     1  will  write  to  Lloyd 
;     by  this  day's  post. 

"  God  bless  you,  Manning.  Take  my  trifling 
I  as  trijlinff — and  believe  me  seriously  and 
i    deeply  your  well-wisher  and  friend.*' 

-r  Tlie  truth  was,  Lamb  was  unable  to  en- 

Bt  tertain   the  thought  of  a  heaven  which 

m-  would  not  include  all  his  friends ;  and  the 

■  reconciling  his  religious  belief  with  his 
^'  affections  was  probably  what  made  him 

*  80  silent  with  respect  to  the  former. 

I  But  wc  have  followed  the  letters  till  we 

^;  have  now  reached  the  period  of  Lamb's 

t  life,  when  his  genius  was  beginning  to  ex- 

r^:  pand  into  full  llowcr.  Elia  lives  again  in 
the  rest  of  the  volume,  and  utters  such 
a  world  of  tjfood  thin^js   that  wo  will  for- 

"  get,  since   he  desires  it,  and  because  we 

"■  cannot  help  it.  all  his  troubles  and  .strug- 

f  gles,  in  the  exhilaration  of  his  boundless 

,  mirth.     First  of  all  wc  must  confess  to  a 

^  warm  interest  in  the  worthy  George  Dyer, 

^  who,  in    these  letters   and    those  of  the 

I  former  collection,  is  made  to  live. 

K 

■  TO  MR.  SOUTHEY. 

"  I  showed  my  *  Witch,'  and  *  Dying  Ijover,' 

■  to  Dyer  last  night,  but  George  could  not  rom- 
d"  prehend  liow  that  could  be  poetrj*  which  did  not 
^  go  upon  ten  feet,  as  (Jeorge  and  his  predeces- 
^  Bors  had  (aught  it  to  do ;  so  George  read  me 

pome  lectures  on  the  distingui^^hing  qualities 
^  of  the  Ode.  the  Epigram,  and  the  Epic,  and 
J  went  home  to  illustrate  his  doctrine,  by  correct- 
m  lug  a  proof  sheet  of  his  own  JiyricH.  George 
■f  writes  o<lcs  where  the  rhymes,  like  fashionable 
.  man  and  wiftr,  keep  a  comfortable  distance  of 
^  six  or  eight  lines  apart,  and  calls  th:Jt  *  ob^^erv- 
^  ing  tho  l:iws  of  ver.-«e.'  George  tells  you,  l)e- 
Ibre  he  recites,  that  you  must  listen  with  groat 

*  nitention  or  you'll  miss  the  rhymes.     I  did  so, 

md  found  them  pretty  exact,  (ieoi^,  speaking 
if  the  dead  Ossian,  exclaimcth,  *  Dark  are  the 
mi's  eyes.'    1  humbly  represented  to  liim  tliat 


his  own  eyes  were  dark,  and  many  a  linnff 
bard's  besides,  and  suggested  to  him,  *  Clos'd 
a:e  the  poet's  eyes.'  But  that  would  ijot  do. 
r  found  there  was  an  antitliesis  lx»tween  the 
darknes"*  of  his  eyes  and  the  splendor  of  his 
genius ;  and  I  acquiesced.*' 

TO   MR.    MANNING. 

"  To  come  to  the  point  then,  and  hasten  into 
the  middle  of  things  ;  have  you  a  copy  of  your 
Algebra  to  give  away  ?  I  do  not  ask  it  for  my- 
self; I  have  too  much  reverence  for  the  Black 
Arts,  ever  to  approach  thy  circle,  illustrious 
Trismepist !  But  that  worthy  ma  n,  and  excel- 
lent poet,  George  Dyer,  made  me  a  visit  ye«toN 
night,  on  purpose  to  borrow  one,  supposing, 
rationally  enough,  I  must  say,  that  you  had 
made  me  a  present  of  one  before  this ;  the 
omission  of  which  I  take  to  have  proceeded 
only  from  negligence;  but  it  is  a  fault.  I 
could  lend  him  no  assistance.  You  must  know 
he  is  just  now  diverted  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
Bell  Letters  by  a  paradox,  which  he  has 
heard  Win  friend  (that  learned  mathenisitician) 
niaintain,that  the  negative  quantities  of  mathe- 
maticians were  mrriv  w//-'"-.",  things  sc.arcflv  in 
rensrn  nntnrii,  and  smacking  too  much  of  mys- 
tery tor  gcnlliMiion  of  Mr.  Frieiurs  cl'iir  Unitv 
rian  C'.ipacity.  Howevor.  the  dis^pnte  once  set 
agoing,  has  soiz«^d  violently  on  Geonje'-s  peri- 
cranioks ;  and  it  is  neces-i:iry  for  his  health 
tluvt  he  sIiouM  speedily  como  to  a  resolution  of 
his  doubts.  He  i:o<*s  al)«»ut  ti-asin;'  his  friends 
with  his  ni'w  malheinalics  ;  he  even  rrantieally 
talks  of  pnrelia>ing  Munninii's  Alg -hri,  which 
shows  him  far  :r<>ne,  fiT.  to  mv  kii«)\vleil^o,  he 
has  not  lM»cn  master  of  M'veti  siiiHin;fs  a  good 

time.     GeorijeV  poek«ts  aiwl  's  hrains 

are   two  things  in   nature  wiiieh  do  n»»t  ah- 

lior  a  vaciiuiji Now,  if  von  could 

step  in,  on  this  trembling  suspen-<e  of  ins  rea- 
son, and  he  should  find  on  Saturday  morning, 
lying  for  him  at  the  Porter's  Txwige,  diUbrd's 
Inn — his  safest  address — Manning's  Algebra, 
with  a  neat  manuscription  in  the  I  hoik  leaf, 
running  thus,  *  Ki:om  thk  Autuor  I'  it  might 
save  his  wits  and  restore  the  unhappy  author 
to  those  studios  of  jwetry  and  criticism,  which 
are  at  present  sus|)ended,  to  the  infinite  regret 
of  the  whole  literary  world.  N.  B. — Dirty 
covers,  smeartMl  leaves,  and  dog's  ears,  will  be 
rather  a  recommendation  than  otherwise.  N. 
B. — He  must  have  the  l>ook  as  soon  as  possible, 
or  nothing  can  withhold  him  froui  madly  pur- 
chasing the  bfK>k  on  tick.  .  .  .  Then  shall  we 
see  him  sweetly  restored  to  tlie  chair  of  Longi- 
nus — to  dictate  in  sm<joth  and  mmiesi  j)ljrase 
the  laws  of  verse ;  to  prove  that  Tlu  ucritus 
lirst  introduce*!  the  Pastoral,  and  Viigil  and 
Pone  brought  it  to  its  perfection  ;  that  (iray 
and  Mason  (who  always  hunt  in  conylcs  l^ 
George's  brain)  have  ^Vvoww  ^  ^rt^-xv  ^^vA^ 
poetical  ftre  in  \he\T  \^t\c  ^oeX-T^  %  >^«x  K.tvp*«^ 


Xari^x  imm. 


hill  111  will 

r«rivAUbll 


1  kkc  to  te  cUdb  bmtAi  tto  If- 
iwAr  4»fifc4  kn  far  tta*  *- 

loi  foj  aUb>BM».  Imi  ilMl  m*  •  pMd 
«)bk  mm:  he  ralU  Urn  «  ftnl,  IttiMhr 
■raiiM,wlie>i  I  tlink  IB  tw  BBivicta^  uriJMC 
nraufk.    Ihw— <  aad  Fkbihw.  Iliiiiiiii. 


Bm  In— ,  aytWr. 

b  Ul  H^  MM  l/tk 


h  kbic  IB  MMcb  «f«i  tlMB  la  M*  WxJl.  Sa 
.Hhiivjiiant^  Ounj,  tai  I  b«fi«vr  Rsm,  to 
wtwcn  b*  «M  HtaiBlly  iSraettd  bf  JdnmV 
Liii-*.uirf  ll«w  M  (Bid  faie^. mie  id  aiwtd 
bun  itMlMl  ttf  •  incnJ  kwwMn  of  ite  Mb- 


■  I'n 


n  Mwl.v 


STbw:  JMhIv  *WBiLi^  m^Sg'rjii 
ti«iy»  hliM   »».*iF^  i\m  V* 


tfe  ak«  cf  BickiBK  ay  wilM 
fommhr  Im4  k  — iai  fWm  tb 

MMprthA-en  hfad!M«:M4«tol«i 
faoM  «  tor  M  «oaer.  I  ImbI  a  &  M 


r-r. . 


I  llr 


>  l)>»  ll 


..■-i  uf 
•Imlt  rL-pir^  a  niglit.  and  dr^jin  or 
N(  =  I'!',  I  f,ijfK?  yyii  nil!  uniJ/r-'Und  tiy  iJie 
n  >i  I-  "f  On-.  loHi'Mlmt  1  tuir  a^a  inelati- 
p(,'.l;   it  il,-  llMwrwIil*  of  llij!  C'Jtnin^  :  I  lh.,ug!j( 

it  (>i  ■■-•V  ry  l/i  ad'i  ilii*.  bwaufc  inu  love  pr^ 
'"/■I  I.     'I'skfl   ncFlicc  Ihnt  our  Ma-^  at  Dj-er"; 


li,f  br  J„),Ti- 


K'li,  .Mr.  i^JImird  inlornib  us, 
\,.:  Mllij.ful  (,f  oil*!  .,f  -'Jlie 
of  |-:ii,i;'  ilnd  wiiu:li  i,  vi^rila- 
inll,.:li,l|i,»iii;,'I..U.-rorLajnb,  j 
itioiis,  ris  ^f.ntiiinin-  l)..-  gorm 
UiiiL  <I'-li;r||lful  iirlicl.-,  iii»l  Ihi;  first 
of  Un;  \k'iHAya\i>i-\Vj.t.<;r  Doctor 


mowtlif^  sboui  rial  Lag  [ulin£  befocr  lb  »«( 
but  I  caDikft  se«,  becani«~  aa  als^  ^ 
chooses  in  «aJk  iDUt  a  rirer,  mih  Jui  !?■ 
op^n.  at  mid-dar,  I  am  anj  ihe  nan  tibi'S 
be  drou'Dtd  In  it,  oaming  iuxne  at  mulBie!*.' 


"Tn  G.  D-   a  f.*Ti   i?  1    [>-.™      11-  ■*! 
a^i   i-itid   LIS   arybodTs,  and,   God   Me**  w. 
aryU-dy*  iw  good  as  hU   owp ;  fw  I  i'  »«    | 
iliitik  lie  has  llie  iiio^t  distant  euei^  tA  tnj'f 
.-jl-ilily  of  one  poem  U-'iii^  beiwr  ihau  laua.    I 
Til.-'  g.xi-s  l)y  denying  him   tie  vcrv  I-.-k.:.*    | 
wlf  oi  di.scrimin.lion,  have   ,^tffcili*,li  a* 
fwry  seed  of  envy   in   lii^  l>i>*oni.     Bn:  •* 
envy  I  hey  excised   curio*itv  al^;ai*!if'* 
wish  llie  ciipy  agairi,  uhicli  voii  dtMim-JJ* 
liiiii,  I  lhi,.k  I   shall  be  able  to'fiiid  it  ■j.i'ii' 
yoii,  on  \iii-  third  slicll",  wiiere  lie  fluff-  ■•-.•  S*"    I 
M;iiuiioii  copies,  uncut,  in    si.ape  »uJ  o.i!« 
ro.-ciiibliiii;  a   lump  of  dry  du-t ;  but  vjit» 
fully   rcmovinir   that   ^Iratuin.  a  ihrns  ^«  ' 
.mphliH  will  cmnrge.     1  have  tried  Uu'»*    I 
liy   ditTcrent  poetical   worka  Ibai  hK*  t"   j 
giv.'n  U.  D.  in  turn  for  as  man;  of  h»  ^  i 
'jAsWMA.'osies,  Knd  I  coofiH*  1  mmt  W  1  I 
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scruple  in  talking  my  own  again,  wherever  I 
found  it,  slujking  the  adhercnccs  off— and  hy 
tliis  inran<  one  copy  of  *  my  works,'  served  for 
G.  D.,  and.  with  a  little  diwtinjr,  was  ninde 

over  to  my  <|food  friend  Dr.  (J ,  who  little 

thought  wliose  leavinsfs  he  was  taking;  when  he 
made  me  that  gracefid  how.'* 

The  last  we  hear  of  him  is  in  a  letter  to 
Moxon,  which  tells  a  delightful  anecdote 
of  him ;  after  relating  it,  Lamb  says : — 

"G.  was  born,  I  verily  think,  without  origi- 
nal sin,  but  chooses  to  have  a  conscience,  as 
every  Christian  gentleman  should  have.  His 
dear  face  is  insusceptible  of  the  twist  they  call 
a  sneer, yot  he  is  apprehensive  of  being  sus- 
pected of  thiit  ugly  apj)earance.  When  he 
makes  a  compliment  he  thinks  he  has  given  an 
affront — a  name  is  pergonal ity." 

After  these  extracts,  Mr.  Talfourd's  ac- 
count of  Dyer  must  not  be  withheld.  It 
adds  to  its  interest  with  us,  that  a  friend 
at  our  elbow  (wliose  lucubrations  arc  not 
altogether  unknown  to  our  readers)  veri- 
fies the  description  of  Dyer's  person,  and 
remembers  how  certain  roguish  young 
ladies.  hi*i  cousins,  lacking  due  reverence 
for  learning  and  poetry,  were  wont  to 
Leap  all  sorts  of  nieat^  upon  the  worthy 
gentleman's  plate  at  dinner ;  he  being  lost 
m  conversation  until  near  the  close  of  the 
repast,  when  he  would  suddenly  recollect 
himself  and  fall  to  till  he  had  iinished 
the  whole,  evidently  under  an  impression 
that  such  was  his  only  alternative  as  a 

■r 

man  of  polite  breeding. 

"  George  Dyer  was  one  of  the  first  objects  of 
Lamb's  yotithful  revoronce,  for  he  had  attained 
the  Pt'itely  rank  of  Cirecian  in  the  vcn'.^rable 
school  ofChrist'8Hoj»pital,  when  Charles  entered 
it,  a  little,  timid,  affectionate  ciiild;  but  this  boyish 
re0|)ect,  once  amountiniir  to  awe,  gave  place  to 
a  familiar  habit  of  lovinjLT  banter,  which,  spring- 
ing from  the  depths  of  old  regard,  approximated 
to  echool-boy  roguery,  and,  miw  and  then, 
though  very  rarely,  jrleamf^d  on  the  con^■ci^>ll^> 
nef^s  of  the  ripe  scholar.  No  contrast  could  be 
more  vivid  than  that  presented  by  the  relations 
of  each  to  the  literature  they  both  loved ;  one 
divining  its  inmost  essences,  plucking  out  the 
heart  of  its  my.-^teries.  ^hedtlingli^hton  itsdim- 
me.st  recosse-  ;  the  otiier  devoted,  with  efpial 
assiduity,  Id  its  externals.  Itooks,  to  Dyer, 
•were  a  real  world,  both  pure  and  g<)v>d  v  among 
them  ho  passed,  unconscious  of  time,  from 
youth  to  exlreaie  age,  vegetating  on  their  dates 
and  forms,  and  *  trivial  fond  nrords/  in  the 
learned  air  of  great  lioraries,  or  tlie  du-rty  cou- 
fiwlon  of  his  own,  witli  tliu  leabt  posaiblo  ap- 


prehension of  any  human  interest  vital  in  their  • 
pages,  or  of  any  spirit  of  wit  or  fancy  glancing 
acrass  them,  llis  life  was  an  Academic  Pas- 
toral. Methinks  I  «ee  his  gaunt, awkward  form, 
set  off  by  trousers  too  short,  like  those  out- 
grown by  a  gawky  lad,  and  a  rusty  coat  as  . 
much  too  large  for  ilic  wearer,  hanging  about  " 
him  like  those  garments  which  the  aristocratic 
Milesian  peasantry  prefer  to  the  most  comforta- 
ble rustic  dress;  his  long  lie:id  silvered  over 
with  sliurt  yet  straggling  hair,  and  his  dark 
gray  eyes  glistening  with  faith  and  wonder,  as 
Lamb  satisfies  the  curiosity  which  has  gently  ; 
disturbed  his  studies  as  to  the  authorship  of  the 
Waverly  Novels,  by  telling  him,  in  the  strict-  i 
est  coutidence,  that  they  are  the  works  of  lx)rd 
Castlereagh,  juj't  returned  from  the  Congress 
of  Sovereigns  at  Vienna  !  i)lT  he  runs,  with 
animated  stride  and  shamblinsr  e;uhusiasm,  nor 
stops  till  ho  readies  Maida  Hill,  and  breathes 
his  news  into  the  startled  ear  of  I^eigli  Hunt, 
who,  *as  a  public  writer,' oujrht  to  l>c  |K)>sessod 
of  the  great  fact  with  which  Cieorgii  is  laden ! 
Or  shall  I  endeavor  to  revive  the  bewildered 
look  with  which,  just  at*ter  lie  liad  Ix'eii  an- 
nounced as  one  of  fjord  Stanhojxj's  executors 
and  residuary  legatees,  he  received  L:tmb*a 
nrjve  inquiry,  *  Whether  it  was  true,  as  com- 
monlv  reiK)rted.  that  he  was  to  be  mad,^  a  l«>rd  ?' 
*  O  dear,  no,  jMr.  Jyarnb,'  re-pondctl  he  with 
earnest  seriousness,  but  not  without  a  moment's 
quivering  vanity,  *  I  could  not  think  of  such  a 
thing ;  it  is  not  true,  T  assure  you.'  *  I  thought 
not,'  said  Lamb,  *  and  I  coi.lrddict  it  wherever 
I  go.  Dut  the  ffovernuiont  will  not  ask  vour 
consent ;  they  may  raise  you  to  thn  poorjge 
without  your  even  knowing  it.'  *  I  hope  not, 
Mr.  1^1  m b  ;  indeed — indeed,  I  hope  not.  It 
would  not  suit  nuj  at  all,'  resj»onde<l  Dyer,  and 
went  his  way,  musing  on  the  possibility  of  a 
strange  honor  descending  on  his  reluctant 
brow.  Or  shall  T  recall  the  visible  presenti- 
ment of  his  bland  uncon.-ciousness  of  evil  when 
his  sportive  friend  taxed  it  to  the  utmost  by 
suddenly  asking  what  he  thought  of  the  mur- 
derer Williams,  who,  after  destrovinj;  tw<>  f\im- 
ilies  in  RatchlVo  Highway,  iiad  broken  prison 
by  suicide,  and  whose  b<x]y  iiad  just  before 
been  conveyed  in  shocking  procession  to  its 
cross-road  grave.  The  des|)erate  attempt  to 
comi»el  the  gentle  optimist  to  s|)eak  ill  of  a  mor- 
tal creature  produced  no  liappier  success  than 
the  answer,  *  Why,  I  should  think,  Mr.  liumb, 
he  must  have  been  rather  an  eccentric  charac- 
ter.' This  simplicity  of  a  nature  not  only  nn- 
h|)Otted  by  the  world,  but  almost  abstracted 
from  it,  will  seem  the  more  rtMuarkable  wiien  it 
is  known  that  it  was  subjected,  at  the  entrance 
of  life,  to  a  hard  battle  with  fortune.  Dyer 
was  the  son  of  verv  p<M>r  parents,  rij-idisig  in  an 
eastern  suburb  of  London,  Siepney  or  Jiethnal- 
greenward,  where  ho  attracted  the  atU.m;ion  of 
two  elderly  ladies  as  a  seriovv^^  c\\\V\.>^\>N^J^Kk^ 
cxtraordiuviry  \o\o  lot  VwoVa.    'V\\vi^  v^VaLvas^ 


•I. 


iim  a   presCTilnrinn  lo   Christ's   Iloopital, 

li  111  enler«J  nl  !*ven  yeara  of  ige ;  fanglH 

I  ly  Ihroiigh  ita  elunly  miiks  to  Ihe  lie»d  ; 

>i  nmetcen,  quiltcil  it  for  Cum  bridge,  witii 

11   ixliibitioii  Bod  his  BcboUrly  acconi- 

ii  help  him.     On  he  went,  Iidw- 

if  not  tfjoiciiig,  tlinjtigh  the  diffi- 

I  le  iliiistMted  only  by  scholarship, 

r  _'  trempndrnia  labors,  unresting  yel 

1     mill  Kt  eighty-live,  ho  breathed  out  Ihe 

I  iineleiis  ur lives,  which  began  in  a  strug- 

to  pnd  in  a  learned  dream." 

lit  noui  retenniia — "let  us  return  to 
Lamb."  These  letters  are  not  to  be  en- 
joyed ill  private.  They  require  the  pluy 
iyaipathy.  We  confess  to  a  high  aalia- 
liuii  in  feeling  that  we  have  thu  power 
introducing  some  I'hoice  passages  to 
ny    readera   who    will  not   have   seen 

^Vriting  lo  Manning,  Lamb  says; — 

'  I've  often  wisbeJ  I  lived  in  the  Golden 
'(',  iB.'f.-re  doiiht,  and  propositions,  and  corol- 
u's  j;(it  into  the  world.  jYoir,  as  Joseph 
,  Bard  of  Naiure.singB,  going  up  Malvern 

*  How  steep — liow  painful  the  awent  1 
It  neeila  1^  evidoiM  of  close  diriuct  jm 
I'o  kaow  that  erer  I  Bhall  gaiu  the  top.' 


•■  D re»J  two  of  (hti  acts  out  to  n» 

grai  ely  on  biilli  cide*,  till  he  came  lo  this  heroic 
taucii.  iiimI  then  ho  aski'd  wliai  we  laughed 
I  bail  no  niore  muaelea  that  day.  A  pocl  who 
cboosi  s  lu  read  out  hil  own  verses  has  but  a 
)iniileil  power  over  you.  There  is  u  bound 
where  llii  Biilhority  ceases." 

Or  lake  the  following,  to  Coleridge: — 


The  iilea  of  a  man  drinking  binuril 
"  pot- valiant,"  and  boldly  rmhing  i&U 
bed,  is — worthy  of  the  master. 

Tliis  was  about  llie  time  of  thv  "  Fire- 
well  to  Tobacco,"  however,  which  he  in- 
closed in  a  letter  to  Wordswortli,  wUck 
opens  thus: 

"  My  dear  Wordaworth,  (or  Dorqthf  nEbtf, 
for  Id  you  appertains  the  big^cut  pari  of  Ui* 
answer  by  rignt,)  I  will  not  agala  iftrrt  » 
proach  by  so  long  a  nlcnce.  1  have  ktft  i^ 
lading  myself  witli  the  iijea  that  Marr  vmU 
write  to  yoQ,  hut  rbe  Is  h>  1azy>  (<«  1  hc^"* 
the  true  sUto  of  ihe  case,  so  diffident)  tM  '■ 
must  revert  toine  at  usual ;  tliougb  itw  «mU 
a  pretty  good  stylo,  and  has  t>oinc  notion  of  lli 
force  of  u'Onls.  she  is  not  always  so  cMUisfl 
the  true  orthography  of  them  ;  that,  and  •  p> 
liandwriting,  (in  ibis  age  of  fenak  tiS- 
Brnphy,)  o!kn  detera  her  wr^re  no  other  «■<* 


"As  to  our  special  afiBira  ]  ainlooldB^iM 
me.  I  have  doDO  nutliing  since  tbe  ii\,itimt 
of  last  year,  wbou  I  luat  niv  new*|*pr  fit 
and  having  had  a  long  idfoncxD,  I  ma*  m 
aomelbing,  or  we  dall  get  very  pma-.  Sa«» 
rime-    I    lliink    of  '  .  -       .     .      .       r 


I   III 


:'»ll  1 


'.  but  a 


[iipe,  1 


iiiiJ    Kin:;   1. 
almif.)  Iiijil  their  elli-etB  ns  aoliicern.     I  went 
I    lo  l>t"l  pni -valiant.     By   the  way,  mny  not  the 
Offli-'  nf SnmerselftWB  \ie  twwSjsVj  wwawied 
from  King  Leai  1" 


nil-- ;,r 


iin  .■vtniTit'.  viip-jrinj;  oin  ,,;  ,,  |.,|.,.,  ,i  .  /..-j 
111!'  in  Itie  iiioniing  :  hut  now  1  lia;e  l>iJ  un- 
well to  my  '  aweut  enemy,'  T.ilmcfOi  •»  )W 
will  see  in  ray  next  page,  I  shall  |«rhJifH  Ml 
noblv  10  work.     Hang  work  ! 

■^1  wi«h  Ibnl  all  [lie  yeitr  were  a  bolidtT;  t 
am  Biire  that  indolpnee — iiHlcfea.^ible  iodolMt 
— is  the  Irue  stele  of  man.  and  bu»nn«  tki 
invention  of  the  old  Teaier,  wIiumi  iolcrtawtt 
doomed  Adum  lo  an  apron  and  set  him  a  liitaf- 
Pen  and  ink,  clerks  and  desks,  were  th<  rt&s- 
mcnts  of  this  old  torturer  some  Ihou-^od  Tiaa 
after,  under  pretence  of  '  Commerce  ClfH 
distant  shores,  Promoting  and  diflojing  ki^" 
leJge,  good,  i:c.'" 

The  farce  hinted  at  abore  was  "Mr.  H.; 
\\s  fate  is  droUy  conimunical«d  in  a  wM9 
Mrs.  Hazlitt: 

"  Mary  is  a  liKle  cnt  at  the  ilUwom  d 
•  Mr.  a*  which  eamo  out  In^  mgfal.  a^.wM 
1  know  you'll  be  sorry,  but  never  mlal  '■ 
are  deii-nnined  not  to  be  cm  iem.  I  ■> 
going  to  leave  off  tobacco,  and  liirn  a*  ^ 
Ihnve.      A  BRtokintr  man  must   writ*  m/^ 


\    "&vt  l.AVi'Bing   from    lettera  df    M*T  I 
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Virs.  Hazlitt,  show  that  she  had 
tion  of  the  force  of  words"  : — 

lis  unfinished  yesterday,  in  the  hope 
rother  would  have  done  it  for  me. 

for  refusing  me  was  '  no  exquisite 
'  it  was  because  he  must  write  a 
anning  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and 
he  could  not  be  always  writing  let- 
taid.  I  wanted  him  to  tell  your 
K>ut  a  great  work  which  Godwin 
to  publish  to  enlighten  the  world 
,  and  1  shall  not  be  able  to  make 
it  is.  He  (Godwin)  took  his  usual 
evening,  a  fortnight  since,  to  the 
tton  Garden  and  back  again.    Dn- 

walk  a  thought  came  into  his 
:h  he  instantly  sat  down  and  im- 
D,  till  he  brought  it,  in  seven  or  eight 
the  compass  of  a  reasonable  sized 


a  the  Essay  on  Sepulchres. 

*he  dear,  quiet,  lazy,  delicious  month 
'ith  you  is  remembered  by  me  with 
;  that  I  feel  quite  discontented  and 
r-sick.  I  assure  you  I  never  passed 
isant  time  in  the  country  in  my  life, 
le  house  and  out  of  it — the  card- 
irrels,  and  a  few  g-aspinps  for  breath 
iwifl  footsteps  up  the  high  hills  ex- 
it these  drawbacks  are  not  unplcas- 

recollection.  We  have  got  some 
to  muke  our  toast  seem  like  yours, 
'e  tried  to  eat  meat  suppers,  but  that 
k>,  for  we  left  our  appetites  behind 

dry  loaf,  which  offended  you,  now 
It  night  unaccompanied  ;  but,  sorry 
Id,  it  is  soon  followed  by  the  pipe. 
id  the  very  first  night  of  our  arri- 


I  have  changed  their  character 
Mnce   the  following  was  writ- 


monthly  Review  sneers  at  me,  and 
imus  ifl  not  good  enouf^h  for  Mr. 
icause  I  have  said  no  good  serious 
e  been  written  since  the  death  of 
I  First,  except  *  Samson  Agonisles ;' 
they  do  not  know,  or  won't  remem- 
XDUs  was  written  long  before,  I  am 
own  as  an  undervaluer  of  Milton. 
6,  do  kill  those  reviews,  or  they  will 
1  all  we  like !  Be  a  friend  to  all 
nr  foe." 

oHowing  it  is  hard  to  tell  which 
I  criticism  or  the  joke : — 


read  '  CcelebB  ?'    It  has  reached 


et^ht  editions  in  so  many  weeks,  yet  literally 
it  IS  one  of  the  very  poorest  sort  of  common 
novels,  with  the  drawback  of  dull  religion  in  it 
Had  the  religion  been  high  and  flavored,  it 
would  have  been  something.     I  borrowed  this 

*  Ccelebs  in  search  of  a  Wife,'  of  a  very  care- 
ful, neat  lady,  and  returned  it  with  this  sti^ 
written  in  the  beginning  :— 

*  If  ever  I  marry  a  wife, 

rd  marry  a  landlord's  daughter, 
For  then  I  may  sit  in  the  bar, 
And  drink  cold  brandy-and-water." 

Speaking  of  epitaphs,  ia  a  letter  to 
Wordsworth,  Lamb  says  : — 

"I  have  seen  in  Islington  churchyard  (I 
think)  an  Epitaph  to  an  infant,  who  died  ^JEta- 
iis  four  months,'  with  this  seasonable  inscrip> 
tion  appended,  'Honor  thy  father  and  thy 
mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long  in  tlie 
land,'  &c." 

Of  book-borrowers : — 

**  Of  those  who  borrow,  some  read  slow ; 
some  mean  to  read  but  don't  read ;  and  some 
neither  read  nor  mean  to  read,  but  borrow  to 
leave  you  an  opinion  of  their  sagacity.  I  must 
do  my  money-borrowing  friends  the  justice  to 
say  that  there  is  nothing  of  this  caprice  or 
wantonness  of  alienation  in  them.  When  they 
borrow  my  money  they  never  fail  to  make  use 
of  it." 

It  was  perhaps  no  harm  to  Wordsworth 
that  he  had  such  critics  as  Coleridge  and 
Lamb.  The  following  must  have  gone 
very  near  him  : — 

"  You  distinguish  well,  in  your  old  preface, 
between   the    verses  of  Dr.   Johnson,   of  the 

*  Man  in  the  Strand,'  and  that  from  *  The 
Babes  in  the  Wood.*  T  was  thinking,  whether 
taking  your  own  glorious  lines — 

*  And  from  the  love  which  was  in  her  soul 
For  her  youthful  Horn  illy,' 

which,  by  the  love  I  bear  my  own  soul,  I  think 
have  no  panillel  in  any,  the  best  old  ballads, 
and  just  altering  it  to — 

*  And  from  the  great  respect  she  felt 
For  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,' 

would  not  have  explained  the  boundaries  of 
prose  expression  ana  poetic  feeling  nearly  as 
well.  Excuse  my  levity  on  such  an  occasion. 
I  never  felt  deeply  in  my  life  if  tliat  poem  did 
not  make  me,  both  lately  and  when  I  read  it  in 
MS." 

One  of  ttie  \elV.cTO  U>  ^  oT^w^^>k>^  Sa  v 

i 
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Elbi-like  it  covid  never  be  mistaken  for 
Bnollier's  without  iho  «uli«c  rip  lion.  We 
have  only  space  for  a  paragraph  or  so : — 

"  Cdcridgie  U  nbmM  Inil  four  miles,  tod  the 
DCighboriiand  of  mirh  B  man  is  as  cjicitiiigas 
the  |irwence  of  fifty  ordinary  persona.  "Tis 
enoTigh  to  be  williin  ihi?  wliiff  and  wind  of  hie 
eeniuH  for  us  not  to  posxeaii  our  (omU  in  quiet. 
If  I  lived  with  him  or  the  Atuhor  of  ike  Excur- 
tiim.  1  should,  in  a  very  little  time,  lo»e  my  ore-n 
idfnlity,  and  be  dragged  nloiis  in  tlie  current 
of  (ither  neople'a  tluiiight<i,  hikmpered  in  a  net. 
How  cora  1  sit  in  Ihia  office,  with  no  poesible 
interruption  further  than  what  I  rany  term  ma- 
teriiil !  There  in  not  sb  much  metaphysics  in 
thlrty-»{]i  of  the  people  here  as  there  m  in  the 
StuI  \mge  of  Locke's  ''l'reBtis«  no  the  UuniRii 
UndorHtaniiine>'  or  as  much  poetiy  as  in  any 
ten  lines  of  toe  '  Pleasures  of  Hope,'  or  more 
natural '  Beggar's  Peiillon.'  I  never  entangle 
mjHt'lf  in  any  of  ll;eir  xpecalations.  Intel' 
ruplioiiB,  if  I  Iry  to  write  a  letter  eren,  I  Iiave 
dreadfnl.  Just  now,  within  four  tines,  I  was 
culW  off  for  Irn  miniitr-s  lo  consult  <hiii|y  old 
bnuka  for  the  wtilemenl  of  olienleic  errora.  I 
hold  you  a  guinea  you  don't  find  the  chasm 
where  I  left  oti;  so  excellently  the  wonndcd 
eenHC  clowd  again  and  was  healed. 

"  N.  B. — Swhing  aaid  above  lo  the  contrary, 
but  ihu  f  holi  Ihe  pRMtial  preaence  oT  ibe 
two  mentioned  potent  spirit*  at  a  tale  as  MgTi 
a^  ;iriy  ;  I)m(  I  pvdpiiriT ;  ulinl  niiiii^ns  olhcrs 
■       ■  iwly  dif- 


tt.  but  Hows 
our  qocBlion 


■•olid  lamp,  froiii 

'l   -ll'iU  be  in 


Not  less  characteriatic  though 
ftTi'iil  vfin,  are  th<  '  "      ' 


1  a  dif- 


aiemptian  to  leiBpiMD(%. 
irmetopRmo.    La^: 


weather  larti^  I  hair*  on  faofa-  ef  ■Am' 
I  bate  tned  daanela  and  vm^noittmk  J 
Just  at  Ihe  liip-}nini  ibe  fmagt  OT. 
nccraeiatine,  tte  1  cry  Ml  Lj 
If  H  •luiriH  aB  the  CTUBfi.  «nd  fcr  OMW  C^l 
tiouon*.  i  ats  asltanird  lo  whine  abHIllkM) 
complaints  to  yna,  who  can  ill  caM  Mt , 
them ;  but  iadt«d  ttie^  arr  aharp.  Tm  p  , 
about,  in  rain  or  finr.  at  all  bonra,  wilbMHf 
diaeonuDodity.  1  emrjr  j-oa  yonr  mmimlfi 
a  time  of  life  luit  aioch  retnoved  fren  aiy  ••• 

But  yoa  owe  y«nT  exemption  to 

which  t(  U  too  late  for  me  ~ 

lOoJ        -„        

Mnaw  aa  bn«.  ] 
never  know  any  ailmenl  yoa  £uL  VM«ii^ 
so  out  at  night  inalt  we«Uera,Bil  apaHbi^ 
Well,  1  don't  warn  to  monliw:  leolywUli 
any  that  If  yon  are  tnchDcd  to  afancald* 
hle-damby,l  would  try  and  bobta^cqitf 
in  a  chair  for  a  rubber  or  so.  MydijaM 
tedioos,  but  less  bo,  and  leaa  painful  tte  ■ 
nijfhte.  May  ynn  D«ver  know  tka  |Bii  «f 
dinicnlty  I  have  in  writing  ao  mach  I  Wnji 
who  ia  oiosl  kind,  jmna  in  the  wUl 
"  April  loch,  1829,  C  LdUO.* 


THK    COMFAtnOa    LSTTXK    1 


I 


Nei 


hwwifeJ^ 

lipothe  h«a.i  ofi^ 


ellp  r< 

1  li. 


th. 


It  would  li 


m  Eosland  w 


fniid  you  tviil 

cha^ity  to  nmio  and  eoe  one. 
SB   Hays   been   liiid    up   Willi 
'Iriin;^  rlii'iimiilic  paios   in  lnin>i,  buck,  MjouI- 
liTii,     1  "hrielc  Bometimea  from  the  viiilonce  of 
1  get  scarce  any  gleep,  sod  the  conse- 
i'«,  I  am  rectleM.  and  want  lo  change 
-|  lie, and!  canniil  tMTo  wirhoiil  resting 


1    ,^^H|teBilB,  and  « 


a  \og  w^Vh  B.  v 


ii\\i 


Every  joint  eocDd,  1 
tip  of  llie  ear  from  the  extremity  of  Uk 
loc.  The  report  of  thy  tonneDls  was  tfn 
circiiitously  here  from  Sur^-.  I  coold  iuOM* 
the  jeer.  I  conceived  yoii  wrirhing  wbenW 
should  just  receive  my  contrratDlatioos.  H* 
mid  you'd  be.  Well,  it  is  not  in  mv  meiW" 
inflict  panga.  I  leave  that  to  Heaven.  B«l« 
tlie  exislinp  pangs  of  a  friend,  1  ha*^  *  «*a* 
His  disquietude  crowns  mv  exon^pti-v-  ' 
iiiiaginoyoit  houling;  andfparc  »(m»  * 
room,  Bhooting  out  n.y  fret  nmK.  lr«».  *«■ 
this  wny  and  that  way.  with  an  t^nrua^ 
not  kindlinji  n  Bpark  of  p«in  fr«n  i.V»-  ' 
di'iiy  tlial  Nature  meant  us  to  syai]iatluv  ■• 
ngonics.  Those  face  contortions  rTl"** 
dislortions,  have  llie  nitrrriness  ofaatic^  .'^ 
tore  meam  thrm  for  farc«— not  «o  pit*m** 
the  actor,  indi'ed ;  but  Crimaldi  rnti  ^tft  • 
laugh, and  ii  is  hat  one  who  satSir'  '"  ■"* 
tlion sands  rejoice. 

'■  You  say  that  Miatnpooiug  if  (wff-rt^l 
Bui,  jtr  ft,  it  is  pood.  I.i  show  ijir  irO«* 
tionx,  extravoiiilionsor  wliick  tli4- antns' M* 
ia  capable — In  show  what  the  crealiw  »  ■" 
ceptiWe  of,  short  of  dis^olntion 

'■  You  arv  wor«e  of  -liptita,  ani  rm  t  X* 
■J  uv^5  o^i-xiMvet  wnsrack'd,  was  jMuI     IiboutJttt* 
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pcm  to  have  the  flying  ffout.  You 
;ly  screw  a  fimile  out  of  your  face, 
[  sit  at  immunity  and  sneer  ad  libi- 
i  now  the  time  fv»r  you  to  make  good 
8.  I  may  go  on  breaking  *em  for 
worse  I  find  myself.  Your  doctor 
cccp  you  on  the  long  cure.  Precipi- 
ngs  are  never  good.  Don't  come 
are  so  bad ;  I  shan't  be  able  to  at- 
tur  throes  and  the  dumbv  at  once.  I 
e  to  know  how  slowly  the  pain  goe» 
dou^t  write,  unless  the  motion  will  be 
nake  your  sensibility  more  exquisite, 
affectionate  and  truly  healthy  friend, 

"  C.  Lamb. 

thought  a  letter  from  me  might  amuse 
ar  tonnent. 
I  nth,  1829." 

oust  conclude   with   a  letter  to 
'especting  some  one  who  had  de- 
abstracted  a  copy  of  Ella : — 

I  M. : — Many  thanks  for  the  books ; 
thanks  for  one  immortal  sentence :  *  If 
cheat  him,  never  trust  me  again.'  I 
now  whether  to  admire  most,  the  wit 
B8  of  the  sentiment.  It  has  my  cor- 
robation.  My  sense  of  mcum  and 
plauds  it.  1  maintain  it,  the  eighth 
Iment  hath  a  secret  special  reserva- 
which  the  reptile  is  exempt  from  any 
Q  from  it.  As  a  dog,  or  a  nigger,  he 
p  holder  of  property.     Not  a  ninth  of 

detains  from  the  world  is  his  own. 
ar  hands  from  picking  and  stoating  is 

referable   to   his    acquists.     I  doubt 

bearing  false  witness  against  thy 
'  at  all  contemplated  this  possible  scrub, 
loses  have  seen  the  s|)cck  in  vision  ? 
fiSt  facto  law  alone  could  relieve  him  ; 
ire  taught  to  expect  no  eleventh  com- 
Dt.  The  outlaw  to  the  Mosaic  dispen- 
anworthy  to  have  seen  Moses  behind  ! 

his  desecrating  hands  upon  Elia !  Has 
rarent  ark-toucher  been  struck  blind, 
r?  The  more  I  think  of  him,  tl)e  less 
>f  him.  His  meanness  is  invisible  with 
)lar  microscope.     My  moral  eye  smarts 

The  less  flea  that  bites  little  fleas ! 
At  Beast  !  the  beggarly  Nrr ! 
e  when  we  meet ;  mind,  youMl  come,  two 

and  couldn't  you  get  off  in  the  morn- 
t  we  may  have  a  day-long  curse  at  him, 
•  are  not  dishallowed  by  det^cending  so 
Amen.     Mulodicatur  in  extremis  ! 

"C.  L." 


BQEiracts  will  show  that  these  letters 


do  not  disappoint  expectation.  Indeed 
many  of  them,  being  of  a  more  familiar 
cast,  are,  if  possible,  more  delightful  than  j 
those  given  in  the  former  collection.  We  ' 
have  preferred  selecting  from  the  lighter 
parts  of  them,  with  a  view  to  attracting 
readers  to  the  whole,  which  cannot  fail  of 
acting  as  a  pure  and  healthful  intellectual 
stimulant. 

The  serious  part  of  Lamb's  life,  here  for 
the  first  time  laid  bare  before  us,  proves 
him  to  have  been  a  laborious,  resolute, 
frank,  sincere,  and  warm-hearted  man.     It 
is  common  in  speaking  of  him  to  lament 
some  of  his  weaknesses — his  smoking  and 
drinking.     There  is  a  cheap  sort  of  virtue 
by  which  we  can  make  ourselves  believe 
we  are  good  by  flattering  ourselves  that 
we  are  superior  to  those  who  are  better. 
It  would  be  well  for  many  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  climb  into  heaven  over 
this  noble-minded  suffering  brother,  to  ask 
themselves  whether,  upon  the  whole,  they 
perform  their  parts  in  life  so  well  as  he  did 
— whether    they     have    ever    convinced 
themselves  that  they  were  ready  to  follow 
his  heroic  example — or  whether  they  have 
no  secret  vices  sufl^cient  to  outweigh  those 
of  one    who   never   concealed    anything. 
Perhaps  it  was  Lamb's  very  indulgence 
that  preserved  him  sane;  the  "sad  quan- 
dary of  spirits"  in  one  who  showed  so 
much  self-command  was  something  more 
than  the  ordinary  depression  of  indigestion. 
True,  it  may  be  said  that  the  us(!  of  wine 
might  produce  this  by  reaction  ;  but  Lamb 
had  been  in  a  mad-house  before  he  became 
a  drinker.     May  we  not  therefore,  consid- 
ering how  much  he  accomplished  with  his 
frail  body,  at  least  forbear  to  harp  on  what 
after  all  might  not  have  been  a  weakness  ? 
It   is   certainly   most   becoming,  at  all 
events,  to  respect  the  memory  of  one  who 
has  done  so  much  to  enlarge  our  minds 
and    develop    our    affections.      We   feel 
grateful  to  Mr.  Talfourd  for  presenting  his 
triend  in  such  a  light  that  we  are  enabled 
to  do  so.     We  now  know  how  much  the 
fine    spirit   that   has    so   amused   us   by 
its  playfulness  was  dignified  by  suffering. 
We  are  now  justified  not  only  in  pitying 
and  loving  our  "  gentle-heart<?d  Elia,"  but 
in  admiring  and  honoring  him. 


the  arts,  and  who,  after  a  hfe  of  exemplary 
usefulness,  disappears  mysteriously,  leav- 
ing his  people  imj)ressed  with  the  highest 
respect  for  his  institutions,  and  indulging 
in  the  hope  of  his  final  return  among 
them.  This  demi-god,  to  whom  divine 
honors  are  often  piiid  after  his  witlidrawal 
from  eai-th,  is  usually  the  Son  of  the  Sun, 
or  of  the  Eternal  Creator,  the  GreiU  Fa- 
ther who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  primi- 
tive pantlicons ;  he  is  born  of  an  e^irthly 
mother,  a  virgin,  and  often  a  vestal  of  the 
sun,  who  conceives  mysteriously,  and  who, 
after  <rivinu:  birtli  to  her  half-divine  son,  is 
herself  sometimes  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
a  goddess.  In  the  more  refined  and  sys- 
tematized mytliologies,  he  appears  clearly 
as  an  incarnation  of  the  "  Great  Father," 
and  j)artaking  of  his  attributes — his  terres- 
trial rcpn^sentative,  and  the  mediator  be- 
tween liim  and  man.  He  appears  as  Bud- 
dha in  India ;  Fo-hi  in  China  ;  Zoroaster 
in  Persia ;  Osiris  in  Egypt ;  Taut  in  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Hermes  in  Greece^  and  in  each 
case  is  regarded  as  the  great  teacher  of 
men  and  tlie  founder  of  religion.* 

In  the  mythological  systems  of  Ame- 
rica, this  intermediate  demi-god  was  not 
less  clearly  recognized  than  in  those  of  the 
old  world  :  indeed,  as  these  systems  were 
less  complicated,  because  less  modified 
from  their  primitive  forms,  the  Great 
Tea(!her  appears    with   more  distinctness. 


Among  the  nations  o 
the  name  of  Quetzal 
"  Feathered  Serpent,") 
with  the  highest  venera 
were  tLe  most  gorgeoiu: 
him,  it  is  said,  the  great 
was  dedicated.  His  hi 
various  sources,  is  as 
of  the  Milky  Way,  ( 
*'  Serpent  Sun,**)  the  pi 
Aztec  pantheon,  nnd  t 
gods  and  men,  sent  a  i 
gin  of  Tulan,  telling  In 
will  of  the  gods  that  sh^ 
son,  which  she  did  wit] 
man.*  This  son  was  Qui 
figured  as  tall,  of  a  fail 
forehead,  large  eyes,  a 
He  became  high -priest 
duced  the  worship  of  tli 
laws  displaying  the  pr 
regulated  the  calendar, 
most  rigid  and  exempla 
life.  He  was  averse  to 
war,  and  taught  men  to 
to  reduce  metals  from  t 
other  things  necessary 
Under  his  benign  ad 
widest  happiness  prcvi 
The  com  grew  so  atroD] 
was  a  load  for  a  man  ;  g 
as  a  man's  bodv:  it  was  i 
cotton,  for  it  «rrew  of  nl 
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shore,  and  others  that  he  wandered 
y  in  search  of  the  imaginary  kingdom 
riallapa.  He  was  deified;  temples  were 
:ted  to  him,  and  he  was  adored  through- 
Anahuac. 

*he  Mujscas  of  Columbia  had  a  similar 
3-god.  According  to  their  traditionary 
ory,  he  bore  the  name  of  Bochica, 
d  Quetzalcoatl,  he  was  son  of  the  sun, 
incarnation  of  the  great  father,  whose 
Breignty  and  paternal  care  he  emblem- 
ed. He  was  high-priest  of  Irica,  and  the 
-giver  of  the  Muyscas.  He  founded  a 
r  worship,  prescribed  the  order  and  na- 
i  of  the  sacrifices,  regulated  the  calen- 
f  constituted  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes, 

directed  the  mode  of  choosing  the 
b-priests, — in  short,  he  was  a  perfect 
nterpart  of  Quetzalcoatl,  and,  like  him, 
appeared  mysteriously  at  Irica,  which 
36  became  sacred  to  him  after  his  deifi- 
on.  And  as  Cholula,  the  sacred  city  of 
itzalcoatl,  was  common  ground,  where 
flicting  nations  worshipped  in  peace,  at 
several  shrines  dedicated  to  that  divin- 

80  the  pilgrims  to  the  sanctuary  of 
diica  at  Irica,  amidst  the  horrors  of  the 
it  sanguinary  warfare,  were  allowed 
nake  their  journeys  in  peace  and  se- 
ity* 

TVe  find  an  analogous  character  in  the 
litionary  history  of  Peru.  At  first,  it 
ud,  the  inhabitants  lived  half-naked  in 
68  and  caves  in  the  earth,  subsisting  on 
Btsoever  came  in  their  way,  and  even  eat- 
human  flesh.  They  were  without  law, 
remment,  or  religion,  altogether,  in  the 
rds  of  La  Vega,  "  like  so  many  brute 
iBts."  The  sun,  deploring  their  miser- 
e  condition,  sent  down  his  son,  Manco 
pAc,  and  his  daughter.  Mama  Cora,  the 
mr  and  wife  of  Manco  Capac,  to  in- 
let them  in  religion,  government,  and 
I  arts  of  life.  They  were  placed  on  an 
nd  in  lake  Titicaca,  which  to  this  day 
warded  of  extreme  sanctity,  with  per- 
Mion  to  go  wherever  they  pleased,  under 
t  sole  restriction  that  when  they  should 
p  at  any  place  to  eat  or  sleep,  they 
■Id  there  strike  a  little  wedge  of  gold 
I  the  ground,  and  that  they  should  at 
b  establish  themselves  permanently 
flrever  the  wedge  should  sink  in  the 
|h.    They  went  northward,  and  at  last 
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arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  wedge  dis« 
appeared,  and  here,  after  gathering  around 
them  the  savage  inhabitants,  they  founded 
the  imperial  city  of  Cuzco.  Manco  Capac 
taught  the  natives  all  that  was  essential  to 
their  welfare, — ^the  adoration  of  the  sun, 
the  practice  of  the  useful  arts,  and  the  na- 
ture of  government.  He  died  a  natural 
death,  and  from  him  the  Incas  claimed 
their  descent,  and  their  title  to  sovereignty. 
The  great  festival  of  the  sun,  at  the  sum- 
mer solstice,  commemorated  the  advent  of 
the  beneficent  Manco  Capac. 

We  have  traces  of  a  similar  persom^ 
in  the  traditionary  Yotan  of  Guatemala, 
but  our  accounts  are  much  more  vague 
than  in  the  cases  above  mentioned. 

The  less  civilized,  but  yet  considerably 
advanced,  agricultural  tribes  of  Florida, 
had  a  similar  tradition  concerning  a  great 
teacher.  According  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Payne, 
(who  has  with  great  industry  and  zeal  col- 
lected their  traditions,  and  recorded  their 
religious  ceremonies,  in  a  work  yet  un- 
published,) the  Cherokees  had  a  priest 
and  law-giver  essentially  corresponding  to 
Quetzalcoatl  and  Bochica.  "  He  was  the 
greatest  prophet  of  the  Cherokees,  and 
bore  the  name  of  Wasi.  He  told  them 
what  had  been  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world,  and  what  would  be,  and  gave  the 
people  in  all  things  directions  what  to  do. 
He  appointed  their  feasts  and  fasts,  and 
all  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion.  He 
directed  the  mode  of  consecrating  their 
priests,  and  choosing  their  chiefs.  He  en- 
joined upon  them  to  obey  his  directions 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  prom- 
ised that  at  his  death,  another  woula  take 
his  place  and  continue  his  instructions."* 

Among  the  savage  tribes,  we  have  al- 
ready said,  the  same  notions  prevailed. 
The  southern  edues  (priests  or  "  medicine 
men")  of  the  Califomians,  according  to 
Yanegas,  taught  that  there  was  a  supreme 
creator,  Niparaga,  who  had  three  sons, 

♦  Mr.  Payne  mentions,  in  a  note,  the  interest- 
ing fact  that  **  the  sacred  divining  crystal  of  the 
Cherokee  priests,  which  was  sometimes  called  by 
a  word  {tUiiiua)  signifyiDg  *  lieht,'  was  also  called 
Tr/5«ca<on-At,  *thewordofWa8i/or  WasintUata, 
<  W&si  directed  them ;'  thus  intimating  that  it 
was  introduced  and  used  by  Wasi  Msud&aHXj, 
too,  when  any  Cherokee  was  particularly  distin- 
guished for  singing,  the  old  men  would  sa*^^ '  Hi& 
u  W&si's  singer;  't&nn  W^^^Vki;  ^  ^vcdi^'Oba 
iBODgofTn^** 


t  and  toe  Um^S^^^T 


on«  of  whom,  Qiiaagagp,  came  upon  eartli 
&[!(!  taught  the  Indiaiis  the  arts,  and 
structed  them  in  reliQ^on.  Fiaally,  through 
hatred,  tbelDdimiskQled  him;  but  although 
duad,  be  is  iacorruptible  and  beautiful, 
niood  flows  conslantSy  from  him,  and 
though  he  does  not  speak,  he  haa  a  llacoli, 
or  owl,  who  speaks  for  him.  To  him  they 
[lay  adoration,  aa  the  mediatory  power  be- 
twi-cn  earth  and  the  supreme  Niparaga. 

The  Iroquois  had  also  a  beneficent  be- 
jjig,  uniting  in  himself  the  character  of  a 
god  iind  man,  who  was  called  Hiamatha, 
or  Tarengatetgan.  "  He  taught  the  Iro- 
quois," aays  Schoolcraft,  "hunting,  gar- 
dening, the  knowledge  of  medicine,  and 
the  arts.  He  impsxted  to  them  the  know- 
leiJi;c  of  the  laws  of  the  Great  Spirit,  es- 
tablished their  form  of  government,  etc." 
Accoi'ding  to  the  tradition,  after  fulfilling 
Ilia  mission  on  earth,  and  consolidating 
the  live  tribes  into  one  confederacy,  be  went 
up  to  heaven  in  his  white  magic  canoe, 
which  moved  at  his  wish.* 

Among  the  Algonquins,  and  particular- 
ly among  the  Ojibways  and  other  rem- 
nants of  that  stock  at  the  North-west,  this 
intermediate  great  teacher  (denominated 
by  Mr. Schoolcraft  the  "great  incarnation 
of  the  North- wfist,")  is  fully  recofjnized. 
He  bears  the  name  of  Manaboiho.  Nanni- 
bush.  Mkhabou,  or  McAatorAo.  In  some 
of  llie   early   travels  he  is  called  Messtiu. 


structed  the  ludiaus  in  the  arts,  ii 
the  rites  and  mytteries  of  their  I 
taught  them  the  cultivation  of  vegei^ik^ 


1 


The 


.   ongiii  are 


confused  and  conflicting.  He  is,  however, 
usually  represented  as  the  firet-bom  son  of 
H  great  celestial  Manilou  or  spirit,  by  an 
earthly  mother,  and  is  esteemed  the  friend 
and  protector  of  the  human  race.f    He  in- 


J  oolcrnftB  hotos  aa  the  Iroquoia,p.  H'iO. 

eSn    tsOegoMisBin     p  J47.    Stc  hIh 

Lout   uft.  BotTm  m,  Bi  i    tliers  aa  tLi 

nn      edy.  a   M  7>alo  I  i. 

H       *  .Aoi     r  lie  Cre       Ihc  Saotenui 

Rl     kf  et,  and  (he  Flalnpatur  of  the  CLi- 
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Jie  J-ftttnaaaih 
1  up  (o  the  a 
Maoalx  zbu 
eluli  a  of  I'olvnyec', 

n   wluct  the  fuUowing 


(rranilmother  of  ths  human  race;  and  laanlB 
that  we  eliould  oevcr  invoke  hrt  in  vaii^  it  bM 
been  stiictly  enjoined  upon  tlie  old  vaaMi  u<a 
lo  quit  her  tlvelling.  Hence  wbeo  an  bditt 
ronkeg  ILe  cullectitHi  of  roots  nod  berta  «tidt. 


great-griuiihuuUuir.  During  hii  diO^att  cgce«i 
eioiu  over  the  earth,  Noiuiboujoo  killed  lU  ^k. 
Dtiimala  S9  were  hurtful  to  us.  as  the  munmiA 
and  inostoiloii.  He  haa  pliiced  four  bcwfinti 
epirita  at  Ujo  four  cardinal  pouita  nf  Ihi  niiii»<,r 
fur  the  purposu  of  ctniuibuting  to  llw  liiiiiiii^ 
of  the  human  rac*.  That  of  the  Nurtb  [«iaB«% 
for  us  \ce  BHi  Hiow,  in  order  to  aid  lu  in  diiwt- 
ering  and  follnwing  wild  aniinala.  He  rf  4if 
SonU)  pvM  us  that  which  o         '         " 


the  East  liglit,  and  causes  the 

daily  walks  nmund  thu  globe.     "ITic  thu 

hear  15  the  voice  of  manilona  havii^  Om 

large  birds,  whidi  Ktuuboojoo  has  pland  'm  4* 
clouila.  When  tlie;  cry  Terj  loud,  wb  bomaM* 
tobacci)  in  our  cabioii,  aa  a  ami '  ~  " 
peaee  them." 

"In  all  their  festivities  and . 

tjnuea  Chia  autlior,  "tlreir  waaga  turn  upoi  taa.' 
one  cr  olhtar  U  the  Ikblea  rf—iKi.l  iirtThw-* 
boojoa  Vhen  the  chief  had  finished  tliit  hkurr, 
I  a>lii.-,l  hilii  if  hd  had  nnv  fjilb  in  -iilul  t.  ill 
rclatL'd.  lit  rcplifii.  ■  A.^suredlv  1  li:,vs  luJ  A( 
linppiiiesB  lo  fee  aiid  cnttrlain  ihtw  old  lom  rf 
niy  notion  who  had  Denetrated  &r  inlollic  >"(rth 
into  the  pTDSence  of  Nanaboajoo,  withirbiiiitbf 
converead  a  long  time.      He  caafe,i!«0  all  I  h»i« 


of  a  remarkabie  pCTBOnage  of  miraculon  KA 
■who  waged  a  warfare  against  mouun.  p* 
furmod  the  moat  extravagant  and  hooic  ie^ 
iinderffent  a  catastropbe  like  JonihX  and  «w 
vivi'd  a  gencnil  delujje,  conititule  a  twt  |«i»i- 
rent  portion  of  tlieir  cabin  lore.  laMrmna 
with  (heir  leading  traits  are  innumenUe  Ularf 
personal  Bchievcmcnla,  sngacitj.  endunuMca^ 
aule,  and  trick,  which  place  him  in  almul  eraj 
*^ccne  uf  deep  interest  that  can  be  iniig^'"^" 
fhini  the  compclitinn  on  an  Indian  pUv^rnaJto 
n  giant-killer,  or  ■  invFtflrious  twins  oi  fm.  «0- 
knowing,  superhuman  power.  W^m«  »■ 
could  do.  lie  could  do.  He  affected  all  (k«  pr 
era  of  a  ni-CTouiancer.  He  wieliU^J  ihe  ut>  i'  * 
iJcnion.  and  had  flie  ubiquity  of  a  rtO  B«t  a 
proportion  aa  Manaboiho  excrnww  po«rT  t  »« 
forniB  cii)loit»  wild  or  waaderfol.  tfa«  lima  J 
narration  which  connecta  them  is  btikii  « 
vague.  He  U-ap  over  cj;U;n,ive  rt^oo.  .J-vO 
tTj  like  an  igni»  (atuu-i  He  nppetn  tolialT 
like  an  Avater,  or  >auntcr«  over  ««arr**^a* 
poor  and  atorring  hunter.  Hin  mice  it  at  1^  ^ 
uientdet'p  and  suoorous  a*  a  "■imrlrT  rha.H  '^ 
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— ^in  short,  corresponded  in  his  acts  and 
attributes  with  the  various  personages  al- 
ready noticed.     His  terrestrial  power  was 
yery  great ;    he  effected  transformations 
and  controlled  the  elements.     The  moun- 
tains are  the  piles  of  stone  which  he  raised 
to  mark  the  days  of  his  joumeyings  over 
the  earth,  and  the  valleys  are  the  prints  of 
his  feet.     By  some  he  is  supposed  to  be 
dead  and  buried  in  an  island  in  the  midst 
of  Lake  Superior ;  by  others,  still  to  live 
in  the  distant  regions  of  the  North  ;  and 
by  others,  to  repose  on  a  great  flake  of  ice 
m  the  Northern  Sea,  which  retreat  some 
of  the  Indians  fear  the  whites  will  yet  dis- 
cover, in  which  case   they  suppose  the 
vrorld  will  be  brought  to  an  end ;  for  as 
soon  as  he  shall  put  his  feet  on  the  earth 
Mgain,  it  will  burst  into  flames,  and  all  liv- 
jpg  things  will  be  destroyed. 
^Though  the  object  of  no  particular  wor- 
ihip,  he  is  nevertheless  highly  venerated, 
ina  his  adventures  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place  in  the  lodge-lore  of  the  North-west. 
Ele  is  always  placed  in  antagonism  to  a 
xreat  serpent,  a  kcJsodamon,    a  genuine 
ipirit  of  evil.     This  serpent  corresponds 
very  nearly  with  the  Egyptian  Typhon, 
the  Indian  Kaliya,  and  the  Scandinavian 
Midgard.     He  is  connected  with  the  Al- 
gonquin notions  of  a  deluge ;    and  as  Ty- 
phon is  placed  in  antagonism  to  Osiris  or 
'Apollo,  Kuliya to  Suyra,  the  Sun,  and  Mid- 
'  gard  to  Woden,  so  docs  he  bear  a  corre- 
[iponding  relation  to  Manabozho,  who,  as 
^we  have  seen,  partakes  somewhat  of  the 
^character  of  Osiris.    The  conflicts  of  Mana- 
^bosbo  with  Meshekenabek,  or  the  serpent, 
^aie  frequent,  and  though  the  struggle  is 
Joften  long  and  doubtful,  he  is  usually,  in 
l^the  end,  successful  against  his  adversary. 
^     One  of  these  contests  involved  the  de- 
Aitraction  of  the  earth  by  water,  and  its  re- 
jWoduction  by  the  powerful  and  beneficent 
jjiCanabozho.     The  tradition  in  which  this 
&Kftnd  event  was  embodied  was  thus  related 
Sgr  Kah-ge-ga-gah-boich,  George  Copwav, 
chief  of  the  Ojibways  ;    and  though  its 
ihstance  has  often  been  presented,  it  has 
rer  before  been  published  in  its  full  and 
feet  form. 


{oil  Scarcely  any  two  persons  agree  in  all 
minor  drcumstaDceci  of  the  story,  and  ecarcelv 
•  omit  the  leading  incidenta.'* — ScKoolerafti 


THE   TRADITION. 

One  day,  returning  to  his  lodge  from  a 
long  journey,  Manabozho  missed  from  it 
his  young  cousin  who  resided  with  him  ; 
he  called  his  name  aloud,  but  received  no 
answer.  He  looked  around  on  the  sand 
for  the  tracks  of  his  feet,  and  he  then  for 
the  first  time  discovered  the  trail  of  Mo- 
shekenabek,  the  serpent.  He  then  knew 
that  his  cousin  had  been  seized  by  his  great 
enemy.  He  armed  himself,  and  followed 
on  his  track ;  he  passed  the  great  river, 
and  crossed  mountains  and  valleys,  to  the 
shores  of  the  deep  and  gloomy  lake  now 
called  Manitou  Lake,  Spirit  Lake,  or  th« 
Lake  of  Devils.  The  trail  of  Meshekena- 
bek  led  to  the  edge  of  the  water. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  lake  was  the 
dwelling  of  the  serpent,  and  it  was  filled 
with  evil  spirits,  his  attendants  and  com- 
panions. Their  forms  were  monstrous  and 
terrible,  but  most,  like  their  master,  bore 
the  semblance  of  serpents.  In  the  centre 
of  this  horrible  assemblage  was  Mesheke- 
nabck  himself,  coiling  his  volumes  around 
the  hapless  cousin  of  Manabozho.  His  head 
was  red  as  with  blood,  and  his  eyes  were 
fierce  and  glowed  like  the  fire.  His  body 
was  all  over  armed  with  hard  and  glisten^ 
ing  scales  of  every  shade  and  color. 

Manabozho  looked  down  upon  the  writh- 
ing spirits  of  evil,  and  he  vowed  deep  re- 
venge. He  directed  the  clouds  to  disap- 
pear from  the  heavens,  the  winds  to  be  ' 
still,  and  the  air  to  become  stagnant  over 
the  lake  of  the  manitous,  and  bade  the 
sun  shine  upon  it  with  all  its  fierceness  ; 
for  thus  he  sought  to  drive  his  enemy  forth 
to  seek  the  cool  shadows  of  the  trees  that 
grew  upon  its  banks,  so  that  he  might  be 
able  to  take  vengeance  upon  him. 

Meantime  Manabozho  seized  his  bow  and 
arrows,  and  placed  himself  near  the  spot 
where  he  deemed  the  serpents  would  come 
to  enjoy  the  shade.  He  then  transformed 
himself  into  the  broken  stump  of  a  with- 
ered tree,  so  that  his  enemies  might  not 
discover  his  presence. 

The  winds  became  still,  the  air  stag- 
nant, and  the  sun  shone  hot  on  the  lake  of 
the  evil  manitous.  By-and-by  the  waters 
became  troubled,  and  bubbles  rose  to  the 
surface,  for  the  rays  of  the  sun  penetra^tftA. 
to  the  horrible  brood  V\\>Ka!L  \Va  ^«^^% 
The  commotion  VactWkSfcd,  wA  ^  *«r 
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lifted  iU  head  high  abovy  the  conLre  of  the 
lake,  and  gazed  oround  thu  shores.  Di- 
reotl;^  another  came  to  the  surface,  and 
they  listened  for  the  footsteps  of  Mwiabo- 
eho,  but  they  heard  him  nowhere  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  they  said,  one  to  the 
other,  "Mannboaho  sleeps."  And  then 
they  plunged  again  beneath  the  waters, 
wliicli  seemed  to  hisS  as  they  closed  over 
them. 

IL  ivas  not  long  before  the  lake  of  the 
maaitoua  became  more  troubled  than  be- 
fore :  it  boiled  from  its  very  depths,  and  the 
hot  waves  dashed  wildly  againat  the  rocks 
on  its  shores.  The  commotion  increased,  aad 
soon  Meshekenabok,  the  Great  Serpent, 
emerged  slowly  to  the  surface,  and  moved 
towards  the  shore.  His  blood-red  crest 
glowed  with  a  deeper  hue,  and  the  reflec- 
tions from  hia  glancing  scales  were  like  the 
blinding  glitter  of  a  sleet-covered  forest, 
beneath  the  morning  sun  of  wiater.  He 
was  followed  by  all  the  evil  spirits,  so 
great  a  number  that  they  covered  the 
ttiores  of  the  lake  with  their  foiil  trailiag 


They  saw  the  broken,  blasted  stump 
into   which  Uuiobozho  had   transformed 

himself,  and  auspectinjr  it  might  be  one  of 
liii  (lL?i,'uisc3,  fur  tbi'y  knew  his  cnniiiu'', 
(Bic  of  ihem  approiichoil,  and  wound  Ins 
tVil  iiround  it,  and  sought  to  drag  it  down. 
But  Miiiiiibozlii)  stood  firm,  though  he 
iioiild  hardly  rcf ruin  from  crying  aloud,  for 
ihe  tail  of  the  monbter  tickled  his  sides. 

The  Great  Serpent  wouiid  his  vast  folds 
among  the  trees  of  the  forest,  and  the  rest 
also  sought  the  shade,  while  one  was  left 
to  listen  for  the  steps  of  Manabozbo. 

When  they  all  slept,  Manabozho  silently 
drew  an  arrow  from  his  quiver  ;  he  placed 
it  in  bis  bow,  and  aimed  it  where  he  saw 
tlie  heart  beat  against  the  sides  of  the 
Great  Serpent.  He  hunched  it,  and  with 
a  howl  that  shook  the  mountains  and  star- 
tled the  wild  beasts  in  their  caves,  the 
monster  awoke,  and,  followed  by  its  fright- 
ened companions,  uttering  mingled  sounds 
of  ruge  and  terror,  plunged  again  into  the 
lake.  Here  they  vented  their  fury  on 
the  helpless  cousin  of  Manabosho,  whose 
body  they  tore  into  a  thousand  fragments  ; 
bis  mangled  lungs  rose  to  the  surface  and 
covcr*.'d  it  with  whiteness,  and  this  is  the 
oiigifi  of  the  foam  on  tbe  water, 
^^Whfin  the  Great  Serpcul.  Vne'w  \\ia\.Ve 


was  mortally  wounded,  both  he  and  lb* 
evil  spirits  around  Wm  were  rendered  ten- 
fold more  terrible  »y  their  grent  wniih. 
and  they  rose  to  overwhelm  Mannbntho. 
The  waters  of  the  lake  sweUed  upwards 
from  its  dark  depths,  and  with  n  soanj 
like  many  thunders,  it  rolled  madly  on  hi* 
track,  bearing  the  rocks  tmd  trt'cs  Man 
it  wilh  resistless  fury.  High  dd  the  cttA 
of  the  foremost  wave,  black  ita  the  mid- 
night, rode  the  writhing  form  of  the  wound- 
ed Mcshekeaabckj  and  red  oycs  gUrrd 
around  him,  and  the  hot  breaths  of  the 
monstrous  brood  hiaaed  fiercely  above  tk« 
retreating  ^lanaboxho.  Then  thooght 
Manabozho  of  his  Indian  duldrco,  and  h« 
ran  by  their  rilhigos  and  in  a  Toico  of  Ptlann 
bade  them  flee  to  the  mouRtwns,  for  tbs 
Great  Serpent  was  delu^g  the  earth  ia 
his  expiring  wrath,  spanng  do  liring  dung. 
The  Indians  caught  up  their  children  and 
wildly  sought  safety  where  he  bade  them. 
But  Manabozho  oooiinued  his  flight  niaog 
the  base  of  Ibe  western  bills,  and  finally 
took  refuge  on  a  high  mountAJn  beyooil 
Lake  Superior,  far  towards  the  norlii. 
There  he  foimd  many  men  and  animab, 
who  had  fled  from  the  flood  tiiat  aliwdf 
covered  the  valleys  and  plains  and  even  ihe 
highest  bills.  Siil!  ibe  waters  cotinued 
to  n^e,  and  soon  all  the  mountains  kl-i* 
overwhelmed,  save  that  on  which  stood 
Manabozho.  Then  he  gathered  tugelbcr 
timber  and  made  a  rafi,  upon  which  lb»  | 
men  ond  women  and  the  animals  thai  I 
were  with  him  all  placed  tbcm&elves.  Ne  I 
sooner  had  they  done  so,  than  the  rising  I 
floods  closed  over  the  mountain,  and  ihej  f 
floated  alone  on  the  face  of  the  waten.  i 
And  thus  they  floated  for  many  days,  boJ  | 
some  died,  and  the  rest  became  sorrowful, 
and  reproached  Manabozho  that  hedidiM'l  j 
disperse  the  waters  and  renew  the  ewib 
that  they  might  live.  But,  though  he  I 
knew  that  his  great  enemy  was  by  this  line 
dead,  j~et  could  not  Manaliozbo  renew  the  I 
world  unless  he  had  some  earthfD  his  hsndi  i 
wherewith  to  begin  the  work.  And  ihii 
be  explained  to  those  that  were  wilh  lum, 
and  be  said  that  were  it  ever  so  little,  cfoi 
a  few  grains  of  earth,  then  could  he  di»- 
pcr.sc  the  waters  and  renew  the  worli 
Then  the  beaver  volunteered  to  go  to  the 
bottom  of  the  deep,  and  get  some  earth, 
and  they  all  applauded  her  design.  Sh< 
\^Ma^e4  wi",  tiiey  waited  loi^,  sod  whea 
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ned  she  was  dead  ;  they  opened 
s,  but  there  was  no  earth  in  them, 
d  the  otter,  "  will  I  seek  the 
nd  the  bold  swimmer  dived  from 
The  otter  was  gone  still  longer 

beaver,  but  when  he  returned  to 
kce  he  too  was  dead,  and  there 
jarth  in  his  claws.  "  Who  shall 
jartli,"  exclaimed  all  those  on  the 
>w  that  the  beaver  and  the  otter 
?"  and  they  desponded  more  than 
•epcating,  "Who  shall  find  the 
"That  will  I,"  said  themuskrat, 
uickly  disappeared  between  the 
lie  raft.  The  muskrat  was  gone 
J,  much  longer  than  the  otter,  and 
houglit  he  would  never  return, 
\  suddenly  rose  near  by,  but  he 

weak  to  speak,  and  he  swam 
>wards  the  raft.  He  had  hardly 
Q  it,  when  he  too  died  from  his 
tertion.  They  opened  his  little 
nd  there  closely  clasped  between 
irs  they  found  a  few  grains  of  fresh 
These  Manabozho  carefully  col- 
id  dried  them  in  the  sun,  and  then 
3d  them  into  fine  powder  in  his 
nd  rising  up  he  blew  them  abroad 
B  waters.  No  sooner  was  this 
.n  the  flood  be^ran  to  subside,  and 
trees  on  the  mountains  were  seen, 
1  the  mountains  and  hills  emerged 
I  deep,  and  the  plains  and  the  val- 
le  in  view,  and  the  waters  disap- 
rom  the  land,  leaving  no  trace  but 
icdimcnt,  which  was  the  dust  that 
:ho  had  blown  abroad  from  the 

it  was  found  that  Meshekenabek, 
it  Serpent,  was  dead,  and  that  the 
litous  his  companions  had  returned 
spths  of  the  lake  of  spirits,  from 
r  the  fear  of  Manabozho  they  never 
red  to  come  forth.  And  in  grati- 
the  beaver,  the  otter,  and  the 
,  those  animals  were  ever  aft^r 
red  by  the  Indians,  and  they  be- 
Bir  brethren,  and  thev  never  killed 
»ted  them,  until  the  medicine  of 
-faces  made  them  forget  their  re- 
ind  turned  their  hearts  to  ingrati- 


B  account,  the  destruction  of  the 
ipears  but  as  an  incident  in  the  di- 


rect conflict  between  Manabozho  and  the 
Great  Serpent.  It  is,  in  other  cases,  caused 
by  a  conflict  between  the  serpent,  the 
symbol  of  evil  force,  and  the  "  spirits"  or 
"beings."  In  these  Manabozho  appears  only 
as  the  preserver  and  re^creator.  The  Ottfr- 
was,  according  to  James,  relate  that  the 
flood  was  produced  in  consequence  of  the 
degeneracy  of  mankind,  but  it  is  suspected 
that  this  idea  was  derived  from  the  early 
missionaries. 

The  tradition  itself  is  not  subject  to  any 
such  suspicion,  nor  is  it,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, of  late  introduction.  It  is  sub- 
stantially related  by  Hennepin  as  follows  : 

"One  day  Messou  being  hunting,  his 
dogs  lost  themselves  in  a  great  lake,  which 
thereupon  overflowing,  covered  the  earth 
in  a  short  time,  and  swallowed  up  the 
world.  They  say  that  Messou  then  gath- 
ered a  little  earth,  by  the  help  of  some 
animals,  and  therewith  repaired  the  world 
again."* 

The  following  little  incident,  related  by 
Mr.  Copway,  in  connection  with  the  above 
tradition,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

THE   TRANSFORMATION   OF   THE   CROW. 

Before  the  flood  caused  by  Manabozho's 
contest  with  his  great  enemy  the  serpent, 
the  crow  was  a  bird  of  song,  and  his  plu- 
mage was  white  as  the  snow,  and  fruits 
and  berries  were  his  food.  While  the  raft 
bearing  Manabozho,  and  the  men  and  am- 
mals  by  which  the  earth  was  to  be  replen- 
ished, was  floating  on  the  waters,  the  birds 
flew  abroad  during  the  day,  to  find  food. 
They  returned  at  night,  and  Manabozho 
noticed  the  crow,  and  he  said,  "Thou 
hast  gorged  thyself  on  human  flesh." 
But  the  crow  denied  the  accusation. 
The  next  night  the  crow  again  returned 
to  the  raft,   and  its  fli<;ht  was  slow  and 

o 

heavy,  for  it  was  full.  Then  said  Mana- 
bozho, "Denicst  thou  that  thou  hast 
feasted  on  human  flesh?"  and  the  crow 
dared  not  deny  it.  "  From  this  day  thou 
art  accursed,"  said  Manabozho;  "  thv  feath- 
ers  shall  be  black  as  the  night,  thy  flesh 
too  shall  be  of  the  same  color,  thy  voice 

*  Hennepin,  p.  66.    See  also  James's  MSS.  N. 
O.  Hint  Soc.  OoLl.;  Tanner's  Narrative,  pp.  852, 867. 
Hoffman's  Wild  Scenes  of  the  West  \  HcW>\h»^% 
Oneota,  and  Al^  ^Icft.,  no\  v.  ^.  \'&\.\^«^*"'^ 
ney'a  Indians,  eto« 
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sliall  be  harsh  and  grating,  thy  food  shall 
be  carrion,  and  thy  companions  shall  be 
the  loathsome  hui^ard  and  the  vulture." 
And  so  it  was  that  the  crow  became  de- 
graded and  his  fealhcra  black. 


It  may  here  be  mentioned  that  among 
the  Nortb-westera  Indiana,  the  serpent 
was  not  only  an  object  of  great  Teneralion, 
but  was  usually,  as  in  the  above  tradition, 
regarded  as  an  emblem  of  evil  force  or 
power.  We  thus  frequently  find,  in  the 
transmitted  songs,  hostile  tribes  denounced 
as  "snakes,"  or  "  snake  people."  Among 
the  ancient  Mexicans,  on  the  other  hand, 
Uie  symbolical  significance  of  the  serpent 
corresponded  more  nearly  with  that  assign- 
ed it  in  some  of  the  Eastern  mythologies. 
It  symbolized  the  greatest  gods  of  the 
Aztec  pantheon,  and,  in  some  combination 
or  other,  was  interwoven  with  llie  whole 
fabric  of  Ailec  superBtilion, 

It  is  a  fact  worth  noticing  that,  accord- 
ing to  James,  the  Menomiues  translate  the 
Manila  (Spirit)  of  the  Chippeways  by 
AhwaktiAt,  which  means  particularly  a 
make.  "  Whether,"  lie  observes,  "  Ihia 
word  was  first  formed  as  a  name  for  a  sur- 
])nsi[ii:r  or  disgusting  object,  and  Ihcnce 
Lriinsl(.'rred  to  spiritual  bfintjs,  or  nhetlicr 
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it,  as  related  S; 

Masimilian : — 

"  Two  young  men  were  strolling  along 
tile  biink  of  the  river,  and  observed  a  cav- 
ern, tlirough  which  curiosity  led  them  to 
go.  On  reaching  the  further  end  they 
were  surprised  at  seeing  a  picturesque 
country,  wholly  unknown  lo  them,  with 
iicrds  of  buffiiloes  grazing.  Suddenly, 
however,  an  immense  giant  stood  before 
Ihern,  who  demanded,  '  Who  are  you,  little 
I  lira  afraid  if  I  were  to  lay  hold 
sliouW  crus\\  ^ou.'     Kc  lU 


ited  by  giants  like  hirasclf.  Accotnpa- 
nied  by  the  two  Mandans,  they  went  'ml 
to  hunt  buffaloes.  The  giants  killed  ibe 
animals  by  throwing  stones,  but  the  Man- 
dans  destroyed  many  "with  their  arrow*, 
which  greatly  delighted  the  giants.  A) 
that  time  the  giants  were  at  war  with  the 
eagles,  which  are  very  numerous,  sni 
which  they  slew  by  flinging  stones.  TTw 
Mandans,  however,  shot  litem  with  amivs, 
by  which  meuis  they  proctired  a  Wgc 
quantity  of  eagle's  feathers.  They  ikta 
look  leave  of  the  giants,  and  wi^re  p«T- 
mitted  to  depart  with  tbdr  spoils  Ot 
their  return  they  found  the  cave  blt<ck<^ 
up  by  a  colossal  serpent.  At  first  ihrt 
were  at  a  loss  how  to  make  a  passage,  bat 
tbey  soon  collected  a  lar^  quantity  rf 
wood,  and  burned  tlio  muoster.  Ow  d 
them  tasted  the  rooet  flesb  of  the  MrpesI, 
and,  finding  it  palatable,  partook  of  tarn. 
They  proceeded  on  their  way.  when  die 
head  of  the  one  who  had  eaten  swviM 
prodigiously,  and  an  intolerable  IUIm 
came  over  his  face.  He  begged  hi*  6mm  j 
not  to  leave  him,  but  to  take  him  hosK 
On  the  secood  day  he  coniiDiied  wnvB  | 
tnereased  in  leng^  fidt  ao  itrlMiai  al 
over,  and  was  soon  transformed  intoawr- 


ich  he 


ited   I 


paniou  lo  lake  him  to  the  Mis 
the  latter  accomplished  in  llir\>e  days.  At 
soon  as  the  serpent  reiicbed  the  water,  he 
dived,  but  speedily  rose  lo  the  surface,  and 
said,  '  There  are  many  like  me  below,  bol 
they  hate  me.  therefore  carry  me  lo  tie 
long  ivater,  three  days'  journey  from  tb» 
Missouri.'  This,  too,  was  done  :  but  lb* 
serpent  not  liking  his  new  abode,  his  ko.- 
rade  was  obliged  to  carry  bim  to  a  «e««d 
lake,  called  HUloppn-Naumavgka.  (ih* 
place  of  the  laltooed  face,)  when  the  )«r- 
pent  was  satisfied,  and  resolved  to  mnsia 
He  commissioned  the  youn(r  maa  lo  bnf 
him  four  things,  viz. :  a  white  wolf,  a  p^ 
pounded  maize,  and  eagles'laib: 


after  this  he  v 
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and  kill  an  enemy  in  each  combat.    Afi 
this  accordingly  took  place.     The  tfpwl 
added  he  would  always  remain  in  tlie  blr. 
never   die,    be  medicine,  and    when  ibt 
Mandans   desired    anything,     they  ow^ 
come  hither,  do  penance,  or  make  (Ag- 
ings, that  is  to  say,  hang  robe^  f«^' 
.     tails,  or  other  articles  of  rahie,  m  pole*  on 
thcni  in  his  hands  fct^'iMfe^MW^.a-oiX'CMft^a^i&w.iaS  \.he  lake,  which  tbo  iufil 
to  a  VaVage,  ■w\ac\i'«aaw&«\i-  \  i-i  ^a  ■Ooaiac^:'  ^  0.  & 
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THE   WAR   OF    CHIOZZA. 


TRANSLATED   FROM   COMTE   DARU  8    "  HISTOIRK   DE   LA   REPUBLIQUB   DE   VENI8E. 


>t 


Among  the  wars  which  occurred  be- 
tween European  states  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  none  were  more  remarkable  than 
those  carried  on  against  each  other  by  the 
republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa.  They 
partook  of  the  nature  of  those  conflicts 
in  which 

*'  Civil  blood  makes  civil  bands  unclean," 

and  consequently  were  peculiarly  ferocious 
in  their  details  ;  and  the  commercial  rivalry 
of  the  two  states  did  not  certainly  tend  to 
mitigate  their  sternness.  The  first  of  these 
wars  broke  out  A.  D.  1256,  the  immediate 
cause  being  a  dispute  that  took  place  for 
the  right  to  exclusive  possession  of  a 
church  in  Aire,  within  the  walls  of  which 
city  were  congregated  the  remains  of  the 
Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  Pope  hav- 
ing awarded  possession  of  the  edifice  to  the 
Venetians,  the  Genoese  treated  his  decision 
with  that  contempt  which  the  old  Italian 
states  more  than  once  exhibited  for  Papal 
decrees.  They  seized  and  fortified  the 
church,  utterly  refusing  admission  to  their 
rivals,  whom  they  drove  from  the  city,  and 
whose  warehouses  they  plundered.  The 
real  cause  of  the  war,  however,  was  com- 
mercial rivalry.  Venice  arrogated  to  her- 
self supremacy  in  the  Adriatic,  which  sea, 
partly  in  virtue  of  the  grant  of  Alexander 
III.,  but  more  we  may  suppose  as  a  con- 
sequence of  her  ability  to  make  her  pre- 
tensions good,  she  claimed  to  have  subju- 
Eted  to  herself,  "  as  a  spouse  to  her  hus- 
nd."  The  "  Marriage  of  the  Sea"  was 
something  more  than  a  ceremony — it  was  a 
reality.  Genoa,  to  offset  the  claim  of  her 
rival,  assumed  to  herself  the  same  privi- 
leges in  the  Mediterranean  that  the  latter 
monopolized  in  the  Adriatic.  The  prize 
was  the  control  of  the  commerce  between 
Europe  and  the  East,  and  it  was  too  great 
not  to  cause  the  parties  contending  for  its 
possession  to  become  active  enemies  on  the 
first  occasion  that  should  present  itself. 
The  affair  at  Aire,  therefore,  merely  hasten- 


ed an  inevitable  explosion.  The  war  which 
followed  was  bitter  and  bloody.  Every 
great  battls  that  marked  its  course  was 
won  by  the  Venetians,  who,  however, 
could  not  crush  their  rivals.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  war  that  the  Latin  empire,  estab- 
lished half  a  century  before  in  Constanti- 
nople by  the  French  and  Venetians,  was 
overthrown,  the  Genoese  aiding  Michael 
Palseologus  to  destroy  it,  in  order  at  the 
same  time  to  weaken  their  enemies  and  to 
obtain  great  commercial  advantages  for 
themselves.  A  cessation  of  hostilities  was 
effected  by  the  desire  which  was  felt 
throughout  the  Christian  world  to  con- 
centrate its  forces  for  another  crusade, 
being  that  in  which  St.  Louis  experienced 
so  miserable  a  failure.  "  All  Christendom," 
says  Daru,  (liv.  v.  c.  16,)  "interposed  to 
compel  the  two  republics  to  put  an  end 
to  the  obstacle  that  existed  through  their 
dissensions  to  the  deliverance  of  the  holy 
places  ;  but  all  that  could  be  done  was  to 
obtain  a  temporary  suspension  of  arms, 
which  subsequently  was  converted  into  a 
treaty,  to  endure  for  a  few  years,  through 
the  mediation  of  Philippe-le-Hardi,  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Louis." 

The  second  Genoese  war  broke  out  in 
1293,  and  was  as  fiercely  waged  as  the  pre- 
ceding contest.  Fortune  changed  sides,  the 
Genoese  being  uniformly  successful ;  and, 
after  six  years  of  hostilities,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  on  terms  very  favorable  to  the 
commercial  supremacy  of  Genoa. 

During  the  next  fifty  years,  though 
there  were  occasional  acts  of  war  perpe- 
trated against  each  other  by  both  parties, 
there  happened  no  regular  contest ;  but  in 
1 349  the  third  war  began.  It  was  not  less 
furious  than  its  predecessors,  and  great 
victories  were  won  on  each  side.  It  is  a 
curious  fact,  that  the  battle  of  Sapienza 
was  gained  by  the  Genoese  in  consequence 
of  their  practising  the  same  manoeuvre  aa 
that  which,  four  cenlMW^  wv^  ^\^sJ&\^^«, 
gave  to  He\soTi  "ViVa  y^»\.  'sx^Vsn  ^^ 


\\s 


Tke  Wat  of  Cluas 
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Nile.  The  tr«aly  whicb  put  an  end  to  this 
■war,  was  acooi'diug  t«  terms  dictated  by 
tlie.  Qenoeae. 

The  fourth  and  moat  memorable  of  these 
-u-ars  was  that  wbich  opened  in  13TS,  and 
T\-liii;h  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  War  of 
C'hiozza."  A  li^aguo  for  the  bumiUation  of 
Venice  was  formed,  of  scarcely  less  power 
thiiii  lliat  which  afterwards  was  mode  for 
the  same  purpose  at  Cambray.  The  par- 
ties to  it  were,  tbe  King  of  Hungary,  tbe 
Duke  of  Austria,  the  Queen  of  Naples,  the 
Guiioese,  the  Lords  of  Padua  and  of  Ve- 
rona, the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  and  An- 
cona.  The  only  allies  of  Venice  were  the 
Visconti,  rulers  of  Milan,  tbe  Marohese  di 
Carreto,  and  the  King  of  Cyprus. 

Tlic  tenth  book  of  the  Hitloire  de  la  Re- 
publique  de  Veniit,  by  Comtc  Daru,  one  of 
the  gruat  French  staWamen  of  the  Napo- 
liioii  era,  is  entirely  devoted  to  an  account 
uf  llio  war  of  Cbiozza,  and  has  been 
tliouglil  by  scholars  to  be  one  of  the  Cuost 
pLOi;t::i  of  historical  composition  in  the  au- 
thor's language.  Tbe  following  transla- 
tion of  that  book  may  not  prove  unaccept- 
able to  the  reader. 

In  Bome  putiouUn  Daru  will  be  found  to 
differ  from  other  writers  on  this  war.  For 
instiince,  lie  placL^s  in  the  inoulh  of  Carrara 
the  r.iiiinua  threat  to  bridlo  ilie  bronze 
horsw  of  St.  Mark,  though  all  otlier  au- 
tboriLii:s  attribute  it  to  Doria,  Some  writ- 
ers, indeed,  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  Car- 
jara  would  have  accepted  the  terms  of 
peace  proposed  by  the  Veneiians  after  the 
fall  of  Cliiozza,  but  that  ho  was  overruled 
by  tlie  Genoese  commander,  who  wished 
utterly  to  destroy  the  rival  of  his  country. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  any  great  importance, 
yet  one  would  like  to  be  sure  that  the 
haughty  threat  emanated  from  one  whose 
house  was  subsequently  exterminated 
throngh  tbe  fraud  and  cruelty  of  Venice. 

Genoa  has  been  so  "overawed''  in  his- 
tory by  Venice,  that  many  people  find  it 
dilHcult  to  believe  they  could  ever  have 
been  well-matehed  opponents.    Such,  how- 
ever, was  the  fact,  and  the  superiority  wa; 
rathe)'  on  the  side  of  Genoa  during  the 
thirteenth   and  fourteenth    centuries. 
A'enico  possessed  Dalmatia,  Candia,  a  part 
of  NeyriipoDt,  and  several  places  in 
.      Muria  ;  Genoa  was  mistress  of  the  isL 
i^^wo,  of  Pera,  ut  l\\e  shwc*  ot  the  Eux- 


empire  of  Byzantium  had  given  to  her  »11 
the  privileges  formerly  possessed  in  that 
quarter  by  Vooicc,  and  also  tliose  the  Ut- 
ter had  held  beyond  the  Bosphonis.  She 
was  substantially  mistress  of  ConstaatiBO- 
pie,  as  she  held  in  her  hands  tbe  power  of 
cutting  off  its  supply  of  provisions,  and 
lorded  it  in  a  roost  arrogant  manner  owr 
the  Greek  emperor,  ller  commcrne  wai 
most  extensive  ;  and  her  selilements  ud 
trade  in  the  Crimea,  revived  the  kcqUm' 
lion  of  the  halcyon  days  of  the  OrMk  col- 
onies of  that  beautiful  land.  As.  UStUi 
bad  once  sent  forth  her  sons  to  scttl«  it,  so 
bad  a  city  on  the  eastern  coast  of  luly, 
some  twenty  centuries  later,  and  with  W 
territory  beyond  a  few  barren  rods,  !w- 
come  the  ruler  of  the  fine&t  porlwci  of  A) 
realm  of  Uithridatas.  It  was  not  till  itm 
the  capture  of  Coastantinople  by  the  0»- 
manlis,  in  1453,  that  Genoa  lost  ber  f»- 
sessions  in  the  Euxino  and  PiUus  MmitW  j 
and  [-erhaps  not  tbe  least  of  theerihof 
that  capture  was,  that  it  cut  off  the  tnqiiit- 
itive  and  enterprising  race  of  Ilaljt  itom 
theif  connection  with  aoutheni  RaBua.iBd 
prevented  the  spread  of  Christuail^  Md 
ciribialioB  in  one  of  Iha  tuxt  ^jMO^f 
perfect  regions  of  the  globe.  Owin;  td 
this  loss  of  hi/r  foreii^n  triido  anJ  li.joim- 
ion,  and  to  her  iiitLTnal  disstnaitin.-i,  tliL-  de- 
cline of  Genoa  la  Superba  was  rapid  ioi 
certain  ;  while  her  rival,  from  the  peculi- 
arity of  her  geographical  position,  fnn 
her  retention  of  many  of  her  foreign  eui» 
nies  c^eu  to  the  eighteenth  cenluir.  sad 
from  the  essentially  conservative  charac- 
ter of  her  polity, — which  ntade  it  the  *1- 
miration  of  the  English  aristounUicAl  tr- 
publicans  of  tbe  age  of  tbe  Siuaru, — ■»» 
enabled  to  hold  a  high  place  am>.>iig  lh» 
nations  long  after  the  gulden  sc^pUv  nf 
commerce  had  departed  frum  Lbc  QuediJ 
the  Adriatic,  aud  when  she  bad  ctuinl  t^ 
be  tiie  "Royal  Exchange  of  the  wwii' 
to  apply  to  her  Fuller's  happy  e.ijirtsswl 
of  the  greatness  of  Tyro. — "" 


I.  If  there  is  a  spectacle  woclhj  of 
admbalion  and  inlerast,  it  U  that  of  a  kOH 
without  population  or  territory  eocilctdiaf 
for  existence  against  a  mulliludd  o(  o^ 
mies ;  creating  for  itself  by  uidiwl/y  it* 
mciins  of  resistanci;,  where  iuitureap|>"<*d 
'~  have  refused  thum;  di&playiog a cl  — 


iot  CuSu.     lUc  UW  o^  \.Vi;\a>ia\\Kt  ^.^w^  -vwild  have  done 
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ost  celebrated  nations  of  antiquity,  and 
'esenting  an  array  of  force  worthy  of  the 
reatest  powers ;  calling  to  its  assistance 
le  ambition  and  hatred  of  foreigners,  and, 
hen  apparently  exhausted  by  so  many 
forts,  finding  a  new  energy  in  the  noblest 
all  the  passions,  that  of  patriotbm. 
The  Venetians  unquestionably  owed  to 
leir  prosperity  the  jealousy  of  their  neigh- 
^rs.  The  latter  could  have  justified  their 
limosity  by  the  unjust  conquests  and 
Dmincering  spirit  of  the  former.  Yet  these 
Tors  the  Venetians  had  in  common  with 
rery  people  who  had  great  success,  and 
tat  success  had  already  been  expiated  by 
reat  reverses.  Creators  of  their  coun- 
y,  founders  of  one  of  the  finest  cities  of 
uropc,  and  possessors  of  a  rich  commerce, 
ley  had  conquered  and  lost  a  vast  empire, 
id  they  had  still  to  contend  for  the  do- 
inion  of  the  sea.  Their  government  pre- 
mted  the  rare  spectacle  of  a  stability  un- 
lown  to  other  nations  ;  and  ten  centuries 
'  glorious  existence  had  undoubtedly  won 
T  their  repubhc  the  respect  of  the  imi- 
irse. 

If  there  is  in  man  a  sentiment  which  at- 
ches  him  to  all  that  is  great  and  beauti- 
1,  and  which  causes  him  to  deplore  the 
wtruction  of  that  which  ages  have  conse- 
nted ;  unfortunately  he  is  also  actuated  by 
less  noble  passion,  which  is  excited  at  the 
^pect  of  contiuucd  prosperity,  and  which 
ads  him  to  place  his  chief  glory  in  over- 
jrowing  the  glory  of  others. 
It  was  envy,  rather  than  care  for  their 
im  safety,  that  had  leagued  so  many 
rinces  against  Venice.  Only  one  Italian 
rince  was  willing  to  make  common  cause 
iih  her  ;  he  was  the  Lord  of  Milan :  but 
I  had  promised  the  assistance  of  only 
ar  hundred  lances  and  two  thousand  in- 
atry.  lie  would  not  share  the  efiforts, 
«eh  less  the  dangers,  of  the  republic, 
enicc  was  about  to  combat  for  existence ; 
iMwnti,  should  occasion  offer  for  it,  in 
der  to  oppress  Genoa  or  Verona. 
"With  the  exception  of  the  lung  of  Ilun- 
Wy,  who  could  raise  an  army  in  his  own 
minions,  the  scveml  powers  engaged  in 
lii  war  had  no  national  forces.  They 
Ipk  into  their  pay  troops  of  mercenaries 
pembled  by  adventurers.  It  was  a 
pIDch  company,  called  The  Star,  which, 
||(er  the  banners  of  Visconti,  had  rav- 
pd  the  neighborhood  of  Genoa,  until  that 


city  had  redeemed  its  territory  from  pil- 
lage by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom. 
It  was  an  Enghsh  band,  known  as  the 
White  Company,  which  had  served  every 
party  in  turn,  that  was  now  charged  with 
the  devastation  of  the  territory  of  Verona. 
Others  in  the  pay  of  the  Lord  of  Padua  and 
of  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  carried  fire 
and  sword  through  the  March  of  Treviso. 
The  Venetians,  who  from  their  own  num- 
ber were  hardly  equal  to  the  manning  of 
their  fleets,  had  also  called  into  their  ser- 
vice many  of  these  mercenaries ;  and  we 
shall  soon  see  how  painful  and  dangerous 
it  is  to  be  reduced  to  purchase  such  assist- 
ance. 

Wo  can  understand  that  these  mcrcena- 
ries,  without  country  or  interest  in  the  war, 
could  see  in  the  quarrels  of  nations  only 
occasions  for  ravaging  the  lands  of  all  par- 
ties. The  usefulness  of  infantry  was  men 
unknown,  and  the  strength  of  armies  lay  in 
their  cavalry.  These  foreigners,  chiefs  of 
an  insubordmate  soldiery,  the  preservation 
of  which  was  the  cause  of  their  wealth, 
would  not  compromise  their  followers. 
Making  war  rather  on  the  people  than 
against  armies,  they  were  not  interested  in 
obtaining  a  decisive  victory.  Peace  would 
have  left  them  without  employment. 
Their  object  was  to  render  themselves  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  increase  daily  their 
exorbitant  pretensions;  and  their  policy 
reduced  itself  to  a  calculation  as  to  the  rel- 
ative profits  of  fideUty  and  treason.  It  was 
to  such  men  as  these  that  the  Trevisano 
saw  itself  dehvered  up.  I  shall  relate 
here,  without  interruption,  the  undecisive 
events  of  this  war  of  brigands,  in  order  to 
allow  the  reader's  undivided  attention  to  be 
hereafter  directed  to  the  contest  between 
the  Venetians  and  Genoese. 

The  forces  of  Francisco  Carrara  and  of 
the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,  the  army  of  the 
King  of  Hungary,  and  the  troops  in  the 
pay  of  the  Conte  di  Ccneda,  a  neighbor- 
ing lord,  who  had  entered  into  their  alli- 
ance, forming  a  body  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand men,  mvadcd  on  both  sides  the 
province  possessed  by  Venice  on  the  main- 
land of  Italy. 

II.  The  Hungarians  were  commanded 
by  the  Waywode  of  Transylvania,  and  Car- 
rara had  intrusted  his  to  the  charge  ol 
Giovanni  Obizzi.    T\\fe  Tt^\i\X\B,^«i^'«x^'«^ 
for  the  time  faom  \U  cMfiX/cyoi  o^l  ^^^s^ 
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foreign  goneral  at  the  head  at  its  land 
force,  had  opposed  U>  them  Carlo  Zeno, 
who  had  signalised  his  course  by  the  per- 
formance of  fiudacious  enterprises.  Inferior 
in  number,  he  compensalcd  for  hU  weak- 
ness by  hie  activity  ;  and,  after  a  campaign 
of  a  Month,  he  had  so  harassed  ihe  ene- 
my, and  menaced  them  on  so  many  points, 
thiit  tlicy  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the 
Vcnpiinn  province.  The  uorernmcnt  then 
believed  it  proper  to  recall  him  to  the  na- 
val servine,  and  to  replace  him  by  the 
Conte  diColalto,  who,  immediately  tubing 
the  ofTeDsive,  threw  himself  on  the  lands 
of  the  Conte  di  Ceneda,  in  order  to  make 
him  repant  of  having  allied  himself  with 
the  enemies  of  tlie  republic. 

Francisco  Carrara,  compelled  fo  leave 
tliP  Trevisano,  led  his  troops  to  the  sea- 
shore, and  liud  siege  to  Mistre,  a  small 
pl.icy  situated  about  a  leagne  from  the 
nwuth  of  the  Musone,  and  separated  from 
Venice  only  by  the  Ingunes,  In  order  to 
pre\'ent  its  receiving  assistance  from  the 
capiial,  Carrara  established  himself  between 
i\w.  shore  and  the  town,  upon  both  banks 
of  the  river  by  which  the  latter  communi- 
cates with  the  capital.  He  besiegers  had 
,'fLnnon,  for  alreadv  ihe  knowk<i!,'o  of  nrtil- 
Iltv.  which  h:ul  bwn  in  exislcii,-o  but  a 
fi-w  ycarii,  was  generiiHy  spread  abroad  ; 
and  ^Tc  shall  in  this  war  sec  cannon  used 
on  shipboard. 

A  suburb  of  the  place  had  already 
fidl'ji ;  a  battery,  established  in  a  neigh- 
lnuiii^'  ^tvi'ple,  thundered  upon  the  inle- 
riiT  riiihi'iown,  when  a  reinforcement  of 
tlitTc  hundred  men  threw  themselves  into 
il.  The  assault  was  made  a  few  days 
nfti'r,  and  was  sustained  with  much  intre- 
pidity. The  besieged  not  only  repulsed 
tile  enemy,  but  attacked  them  in  turn,  pur- 
sued them,  burnt  their  macliines  and 
bridges,  and  compelled  them  to  raise  the 
fiie^i'.  This  defence  nf  Mislre  gained  much 
honor  for  Francisco  Delilno,  wlio  com- 
manded there. 

In  the  next  campaign  Carrara  was  more 
fortunate.  He  re-entered  the  Trevisano, 
carried  the  castle  of  Romano,  and  in\"esled 
Treviso,  but  without  besieging  it  in  form. 
During  Ihia  year,  his  successes  were  limited 
to  suKsiiiting  his  troops  on  the  Venetian 
lenitorv.  In  13S3,  he  blockaded  the 
^e  province, mi4'mOTiMVciw.\et- 


the  river  upon  which  it  is  silaatod,  te| 
barred  it  by  a  atrong  stockadei.  OtaeooMf 
Cavelli  received  orders  from  lh«  VmbcIIm  , 

government  to  march  to  the  ajgisl—Pt  rf'-; 
the  place ;  he  attacked  Camtra'a  wmj 
on  the  \i\i\  of  September  at  Ctain,  de- 
feated them,  destroyed  the  etoekadv.  nl 
rc<estsbliehed  the  communieatioii  bctwas  ■ 
Treviso  and  Venice. 

Carmra,  seeing  the  ioulilily  of  hii  i^ 
forts,  had  recourse  to  arms  with  wbieb  k* 
was  more  familiar.  He  comipiMl  tlNgl^ 
rison  of  Castlefninco.  surpriaed  or  b«q;U 
Noale.  Sadie,  Sermvitlle.  Motia,  asd  C«n«- 
gliano, and fiolshed  bydobaaohingaportka  ' 
of  the  republic's  mercciifirics  whki  w«w  ■ 
encamped  near  Mistrv.  We  shall  m  vlil 
was  the  result  of  this,  when  we  ahaB  knv 
recounted  the  events  of  the  DuiritiBi  MS 
and  the  situations  in  which  tbey  |tteu4 
the  several  belligrrcat  powers  to  ewil  i 
other. 

III.  It  was  on  the  SOlJi  of  May.  W%  I 
near  [he  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  and  hdm  . 
the  promontory  of  Antiam,  whnr  Uw  n* 
cients  had  erected   a  temple  to  FortoM  I 
that  the  fleets  of  Gutoa  and  VeoieeM*  | 
coontered  ea^  other  for  the  fini  Inn  il 
this   memorable    content.       The  Verc'tiM 
sfliindron,  under  Ihe  orders  of  Vitlor  I'r«- 
ni.  was  composed  of  fourlepn  galWs-   The 
Genoese  admiral,  Luigi  di  Fiesco.  had  tea 
under  his  command.  These  annamenW  cor- 
responded not  with  the    power  dispU«d 
in  preceding  wars  by  the  two  rcpubtm: 
but  it  should  bo  remembered  thai  h<Bi3i- 
(ies  had  commenced  before  the  comni*r- 
cial  shipf!  had  rctume<l  to  supply  the  oilon 
destined  lo  form  the  crews  of  the  grrtl 
military  BeeU. 

The  Venetians  acd  Genoese  could  «• 
each  other  only  through  a  great  »!■«» 
which  lashed  the  waves  into  fnrv.  Th« 
wind  rendered  manceuvring  almost  iap**- 
sible ;  the  sea  heat  upon  the  rocb  f^ 
threatened  the  ships  with  dealiuiW 
there.  Several  of  the  captains,  isifiK*' 
all  their  efforts,  could  not  take  f«rt  n  iki 
combat.  The  two  squadrons,  in  appinift 
ingeach  other,  found  themselves  i*4v«J 
lo  nine  galleys  each,  as  if  Forlmr,  •(• 
appeared  to  be  present  at  this  aet>a«.  kJ 
wished  to  re-establish  equality  b^v««alk* 
combaliints,  in  order  lo  rendrr  itiiion>^  | 
ribic,  and  la  reserve  to  faenelf  tb*  <4m*  I 
\^  is\  \:^«  <^w«i;wi^aT .    Bat  Xbb  rain,  vhkk  ^  J 
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(irents,  interdicted  to  the  combatants  the 
of  a  portion  cf  their  weapons,  and  the 
iels  approached  one  another  in  order  to 
jr  on  a  close  action.  The  waves  sepa- 
d  them  violently,  and  menaced  them 
1  a  new  danger.  Elevated  and  de- 
jsed  by  turns,  they  seemed  to  precipi- 
themselves  upon  each  other,  now  al- 
it  showing  their  keels,  and  now  their 
ks  appearing,  filled  with  men,  in  an 
;ude  where  it  was  impossible  to  fight, 
of  the  Genoese  galleys  was  dashed 
n  the  coast,  five  others  fell  into  the  hands 
fie  Venetians,  and  the  remainder  owed 
r  safety  to  the  storm.  The  sea  was  so 
ated  that  the  conquerors  could  secure 
'  one  of  the  enemy's  galleys.  They 
e  compelled  to  bum  the  other  four, 
saved  only  eight  hundred  of  their  pris- 
-8,  among  whom  were  the  admiral  and 
it€en  Genoese  nobles. 
Whilst  the  loss  of  this  battle  threw  Gc- 
into  disorder,  and  occasioned  the  fall 
16  Doge,  the  three  galleys  which  escaped 
disaster,  instead  of  seeking  a  place  of 
ge,  doubled  the  extremity  of  Italy,  and 
red  the  Adriatic,  in  order  to  avenge 
Qsclves  for  their  misfortune  on  the 
merce  of  the  Venetians.  They  were 
•wed  by  several  other  vessels.  This 
idron  was  soon  increased  to  fourteen 
sys,  and  afterwards  to  twenty-two. 
iano  Doria,  who  took  the  command  of 
itablished  his  cruisers  so  as  to  inter- 
convoys  of  provisions  for  Venice. 
!e  had  a  sure  asylum  in  the  port  of 
k,  if  he  should  find  himself  compelled 
ivoid  a  combat  with  superior  forces, 
ing  this  time,  the  Venetians  attacked 
Genoese  on  another  point,  and  endcav- 
.  to  expel  them  from  the  island  of 
rus.  The  King  of  Cyprus,  in  order 
ecover  his  capital,  had  solicited  the 
nee  and  the  assistance  of  the  Lord  of 
in.  Five  Venetian  vessels,  which  car- 
to  him  his  bride,  Valentine  Visconti, 
Bd  the  port  of  Famagorta,  and  burnt 
e  several  Genoese  ships ;  but  the  as- 
b  made  on  the  place  was  repulsed,  and 
iquadron,  returning  to  the  Adriatic, 
;ed  itself  under  the  command  of  Victor 
ai»  who  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
Utls  of  thirty  galleys. 
r.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Carlo  Zcno 
-recalled  from  the  command  of  the 
^  in  Treyisano,  in  order  to  serve  in  the 


fleet.  Pisani  detached  him  with  eight 
galleys  to  effect  a  diversion  in  other  seas, 
whilst  with  the  twenty-five  sail  that  re- 
mained with  himself  he  bore  away  to  the 
Dalmatian  coast,  in  order  to  capture  there 
some  port  in  which  he  could  find  shelter 
in  case  of  necessity.  The  first  place  he 
attacked  was  Cattaro,  of  which  three  suc- 
cessive assaults  made  him  master.  Hear- 
ing of  the  arrival  of  seventeen  galleys  in 
the  Adriatic,  to  reinforce  the  Genoese  fleet, 
he  sailed  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
Gulf,  in  order  to  cut  off  that  squadron. 
He  saw  it,  but  was  unable  to  attack  it. 
Not  being  able  to  prevent  the  junction,  he 
returned  to  Dalmatia,  to  continue  his  ope- 
rations there,  and  carried  the  town  of  Se- 
benigo,  between  Cattaro  and  Zara.  Scarce- 
ly had  he  made  this  conquest,  which  was 
owing  to  the  promptitude  of  his  resolutions 
and  the  vigor  of  his  attacks,  than  he  learn- 
ed that  a  part  of  the  Genoese  fleet  was  in 
the  port  of  Trau,  where  it  awaited  the  re- 
turn of  a  detached  squadron.  The  same 
day  he  presented  himself  before  that  place, 
which  is  situated  on  an  artificial  island, 
between  the  island  of  Buo,  to  which  it  is 
attached  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  the  conti- 
nent, from  which  it  is  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  canal.  He  endeavored  to  force 
one  of  the  passages,  but  it  was  so  filled  up 
as  to  render  it  inaccessible  to  any  other 
than  small  vessels.  lie  sailed  round  the 
island,  in  order  to  attempt  the  other  pas- 
sage, but  he  found  it  defended  by  a  strong 
stockade,  in  the  midst  of  which  the  Ge- 
noese had  erected  a  tower.  This  island 
was  their  stronghold,  which  they  had  for- 
tified, by  sea  and  by  land,  with  adrainiblo 
diligence.  The  Venetian  commander  land- 
ed his  troops,  and  commenced  the  siege ; 
but  he  soon  saw  that  he  was  uselessly  con- 
suming his  forces,  and,  deciding  to  aban- 
don the  enterprise,  he  ascended  the  coast, 
carried  the  island  of  Arbo,  and  cannon- 
aded, in  passing,  the  town  of  Zara.  The 
effect  of  his  fire  could  not  have  been  much, 
as  ship  artillery  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
powerful  to  reduce  fortified  towns. 

Pisani  received  orders  to  return  before 
Trau,  and  to  make  further  efforts  to  cap- 
ture that  place.  The  Senate  saw  with  re- 
gret that  they  had  lost  the  occasion  of 
destroying  the  Genoese  fleet,  and  tW-^ 
placed  four  tiew  gaWe^'^  x\.\.  \>cve  ^N&^Qfs«\  ^ 
their  admiral,     tte  ipxov^i^  ^VV>aft^«sa» 
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he  knew  how  to  obey  and  W  judge  cor- 
rectly ;  for  his  second  attempt  ivoa  not 
more  successful  than  the  first,  although  he 
spared  neither  his  troops  nor  himxclf. 

Winter  haU  now  arrived.  The  Genoese 
h:id  employed  the  fine  ee^son  in  preparing 
a  furniidable  armament.  The  Venetians 
bad  been  more  active.  They  had  taken 
Cuttfiro,  Sobenigo,  and  Arbo  from  the 
enemy ;  but  their  crewa,  which  had  kept 
the  sea  more  than  a  year,  had  need  of  re- 
pose. Pisoni  demanded  leave  to  return  to 
Veniucin  order  that  he  might  there  re-eslab- 
Ijiih  his  fleet  during  the  winter.  The  Senate 
judged  differently.  Anxious  for  the  safety 
of  Ii^tria,  they  ordered  the  admiral  to  en- 
ter the  bay  of  Pola  with  his  fleet,  so  that 
he  might  be  ready  to  oppose  any  attempt 
Diiide  by  the  enemy  against  that  coast. 
Un  fur  Innately,  that  road  ofTored  none  of 
the  meana  necessary  for  placing  the  fleet 
in  a  good  condition.  Sickness  made  rapid 
progress,  and,  notwithstanding  the  succors 
whiiih  had  been  sent  from  Venice,  Piaani 
saw  IiU  crewa  reduced  to  such  a  point,  that 
hardly  enough  remained  to  htm  to  man  six 
of  the  thirty  galleys  which  compoeed  hia 
fleeL 

Nevertheless,  he  received  at  the  bcgin- 
niiti;  of  l-^i'O,  a  reinforcement  of  eleven 
g^ilkys,  with  orders  to  put  to  sea,  and  to 
convoy  ships  which  were  to  go  to  Apulia 
in  scuruh  of  com.  In  this  voyage  the  fleet 
was  JiarAssed  by  a  tempest,  and  several 
vesspls  dispersed.  Two  of  them  took 
refuji!  in  the  port  of  Ancona,  where,  in 
detiiince  of  the  law  of  nations,  they  were 
seized  by  the  Genoese.  Tiiis  loas  was  not 
compensated  by  tlic  l.'V':v  ,.;  .ih  il'i.;'  ifm- 
bat  to  a  sqmidron  of  ''..-.'  i.  Iiii:h 
tbe  Venetians  cannmi .  '    '  '  niii-, 

and  which  united  ir-i  ;:"  ;■!  Mi'  i]..'  ihu 
Genoese  had  organizud  at  '/.nvA.  sini:e  the 
preceding  campaign.  In  this  rencontre, 
Pisani  received  a  severe  wound. 

V.  It  was  not  undl  the  end  of  May, 
137D.  that  the  Genoese  took  the  offensive. 
Twenty-two  of  their  galleys,  under  the 
command  of  Luciano  Doria,  went  to  pro- 
voke the  fleet  of  Pisani,  which  had  returned 
to  its  station  at  Pnla.  The  Genoese,  in 
order  the  more  surely  to  draw  the  V«ne- 
lian^  out  of  the  bay,  did  not  display  all 
their  furciis.  Pisani  would  not  give  ordi 
wcigli  iincliov.    ^\s  ca"p\,Miva,  V?a  ■>_ 


painful  a  confinement,  demanded  bsUlt 
ith  loud  cries.  The  prooeeclilan  reqnind 
im  to  give  the  signftl.  Theadmiral,  »l» 
dopted  the  ourae  with  pain,  Ikhv  hmndf 
resolutely.  Ue  sailed  out  with  twenty  ^ 
leys,  rushed  upon  the  flag-ehipof  IbeUt- 
noese,  attachca  it  by  boarding,  nod  eanictl 
it,  after  having  killed  the  eoemy**  WBr 
mandcr.  The  loss  of  the  geneni,  osdii* 
rily  so  fatal  in  battle,  escibed  the  QnOM 
to  new  fury.  Those  of  Lhetr  ship  «l«k 
had  Dot  appeared  in  the  begim^g  at  111 
action,  arrived  at  this  momenL  The  oren 
of  tbe  Veneljan  ships  were  weak,  ani  '■ 
less  than  two  boora  they  'hod  two  thfu- 
sand  men  placed  hor*  dit  eomlal.  Thi 
combat  became  more  and  more  ummI  i 
In  spite  of  the  activity  and  exampk  of  Ffr  \ 


galleys,  and  of  nineteen  hundred  _ 
among  whom  were  twenty  -  four  mUidut 
Pisani  took  refuge  at  Parenio  with  tte  » 
mains  of  his  Beet,  whcQce  he  was  rmiW 
to  Venice  by  the  Senate. 

VI.  There,  instead  of  being  pnWtll 
by  hia  lofty  reputation,  his  nobte  mmiDK 
and  the  memoir  ^  ^^  fimoer  nMorinb 
found  only  accusers  of  his  misfortniu*,  •• 
ungrateful  ]»;ople,  and  severe  jnd^.;*,  •bo 
instituted  a  process  agiuDsl  bira,  forgetijii 
that,  had  his  counsels  been  followed,  t^ 
fleet  would  nut  have  been  reduced  to  tW 
feeble  condition  by  which  the  eneaiT  h»d 
profited.  The  acvagardri  were  for  pro- 
ceeding against  him  capitally,  and  il« 
other  judges  believed  that  they  aclrd  fit* 
mercy  in  throwing-  bim  into  a  dunijeoo,  »>i 
in  declaring  liim  incapuble  of  holding  v^ 
public  office  for  five yenr^  :  nsifii«tffB 
the  power  of  men  t«  deprive  a  erwi  «• 
zen  of  his  talents,  which  Heaven  btd  ji** 
him  becaiLso  it  had  reserved  him  u>b«^ 
saviour  of  his  unjust  coantrr. 

There  remained  to  the  Veoe'--* 
more  than  five  or  sis  di^posablt  „  , 
Ncvorthele^,  the  Ocnocee,  wboM  flfd  W 
been  increased  by  tbe  fifteen  gaUcn  of 
tured  in  the  bnttic  of  Pola.  wailed' tb(» 
rival  of  fifteen  more,  led  by  Pieuo  Do*' 
the  new  commander  of  the  arm 
They  would  not  undertake  anythi^  ^ 
Venice  before  they  bnd  conc^alnirl  ■ 
their  forces.  They  emplored  tbe  in**" 
itnking  the  places  captored  bytbrT^ 
*^'^^k»a  and  Seben^'  Ml  ■* 
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their  power;  the  island  of  Arho  alone 
made  an  honorable  resistance.  Not  con- 
tent with  driving  their  enemies  from  the 
Dalmatian  coast,  they  attacked  their  re- 
maining colonies.  Snovigno,  Umado,  Gra- 
do,  and  Caorlo  were  taken  and  bamt. 

VII.  It  was  evident  that  the  entire  force 
of  Genoa  was  about  to  be  directed  against 
Venice.  Not  a  moment  could  be  lost  in 
placing  the  capital  in  a  state  of  defence. 
The  entrance  of  San  Nicolo  del  Lido,  by 
which  Venice  communicates  with  the  sea, 
was  secured  by  chains,  defended  by  vessels 
armed  with  cannon,  and  by  small  camps 
placed  on  both  banks.  But  this  passage 
was  not  the  only  one  by  which  the  enemy 
oould  penetrate.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  history,  the  general  configuration 
c£  the  Adriatic  shores  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Venice  was  pointed  out.  Here,  in  order 
to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  war, 
ct  which  these  places  are  about  to  become 
the  theatre,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give 
some  geographical  details. 

Between  the  mouth  of  the  Piave  and 
tliat   of  the  Adi^e,  the  gulf    which  the 
hgunes  form  is  closed  by  a  range  of  long 
and  narrow  islands,  running  from  north  to 
■outh,  and  leaving  in  their  intervals  only 
Barrow  passages.    This  shore,  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  hundred  fathoms  in  length 
and  several  hundred  fathoms  in  breadth,  is 
a  sand-bank,  which  the  waters  have  cut  in 
mx  places.     The  space  which  exists  be- 
tween this  sand -bank  and  the  shore  is  oc- 
cnipied  by  a  basin,  of  which  the  greatest 
width  is  about  two  leagues,  and  the  length 
almost  nine  leagues.     This  basin  is  a  piece 
of  shallow  water,  which  would  have  long 
wnce  ceased  to  be  navigable,  had  not  ca- 
aals  been  maintained  there.     In  the  midst 
jSt  it>  between  the  mouth  of  the  Musone 
^d  the  passage  left  by  the  banks  of  San 
i^Brasmo  and  Malamoreo  for  the  sea,  there 
llifles  a  group  of  small  islands,  upon  which 
Ji  built  the  city  of  Venice.     This  city  is  a 
Mace  fortified  by  nature,  and  around  which 
HH  vast  inundation  is  always  extended.  This 
188  of    water  is  neither    fordable  nor 
nffable  for  ships  of  any  size  unless  under 
9  direction  of  an  experienced  pilot.     In 
M  inundated  space  run  several  narrow 
I  bankless  canals,  of  the  route  of  which 
ire  is  no  trace,  and  the  sinuosities  of 
kh  can  be  followed  only  by  the  aid  of 
icons.    To  the  east  of  the  islands  is  the 


sea ;  to  the  west  are  the  lagunes.     In  or-    ' 
der  to  penetrate  from  the  sea  to  the  basin, 
it  is  necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  one 
of  the  passages  which  run  between  the 
islands ;  and,  to  navigate  the  basin  itself, 
it  is  necessary  to  follow,  without  knowing 
them,  the  winding  of  the  canals,  by  the 
aid  of  some  fixed  points  of  the  horizon. 
The  most  northerly  passage  is  that  of  the 
Three  Ports,  {Porto  di  tre  Porti,)  to  the 
north  of  the  island  of  San  Erasmo,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Treviso.     It  is  practi- 
cable only  for  the  smallest  class  of  vessels. 
On  the  south  of  San  Erasmo,  a  small  arm 
of  the  sea  separates  it  from  the  island  of 
Lido.     This  island  forms  with  Malamoreo 
the  passage  of  San  Nicolo,  which  was,  at 
the  time  we  are  writing  of,  the  principal 
entrance  to  Venice,  though  the  deposits  of 
sand  have  since  rendered  it  impracticable 
for  large  vessels.     Below  Venice  begins 
the  island  of  Malamoreo,  which  is  more 
than  two  leagues  in  length.     The  channel 
which  at  the  south  separates  it  from  the 
island  of  Palestrina,  is  called  the  Port  of 
Malamoreo,  and  is  that  in  which  the  waters 
are  the  deepest.     At  the  other  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Palestrina,  a  very  narrow 
arm  of  the  sea  passes  between  that  island 
and  the  island  of  Brondolo,  behind  which 
lies  the  town  of  Chiozza,  which  gives  its 
name  to  this  entrance.     Finally,  the  island 
of  Brondolo  forms  with  the  extremity  of 
the  continent  a  sixth  passage,  which  has 
been  filled  up  by  the  sands  brought  down 
by  the  Adige  and  the  Brenta.     A  canal, 
which  traverses  the  lagunes  in  their  entire 
length,  maintains  the  communication  be- 
tween Chiozza  and  Venice. 

VIII.  After  this  description  of  the  lo- 
calities, we  can  comprehend  how  great  was 
the  terror  of  the  Venetians,  when,  from 
their  house-tops,  and  with  only  one  of  the 
entrances  closed,  they  saw,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  July,  seventeen  of  the  enemy's 
galleys  present  themselves  before  the 
channel  of  the  Lido,  reconnoitre  the  dis- 
positions that  had  been  made  for  its  de- 
fence ;  bum  a  merchantman  which  they 
found  outside  of  it;  coast  the  island  of 
Malamoreo,  to  enter  among  the  lagunes ; 
in  passing  between  that  island  and  Pales- 
trina, land  troops  on  the  latter,  who  deliv- 
ered its  principal  towns  to  th<^  ^ssx&»^\ 
manoeuvre  among  liYie  \8^xi«ft  lot  \Jcifc  xroa 
pose  of  soTmdmg  liJfcwb  ^%X«»,  wA  ^ 
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pass  the  night  before  Chiojaa.  The  fol- 
lowing day,  the  Genoese  fleet  left  the 
lagunes  by  the  channel  of  Brondolo,  odJ 
suilcd  for  Dalraatia.  Nothing  could  be 
more  raonacing  than  such  a  reconnoissance. 

A  few  days  after,  the  Genoeae  appeared 
a  f^ccond  Ume.  At  first,  they  prcBcnled 
only  six  galleys,  which  encouraged  the 
Venetians  to  go  out  and  resist  them  ;  but 
Bc^ircely  had  they  debouched  from  the 
Lido,  than  they  perceived  six  other  large 
VLv^iscls  coming  to  reinforce  the  enemy. 
The  VenetJiui  squadron  was  oompelled  to 
sfL-k  safety  in  port,  and  to  leave  the  Ge- 
noese to  observe  all  the  approaches  to  the 
cHpLtnl,  to  enter  among  the  Iflgunes  by  the 
chanucl  of  Malamoreo,  anchor  before  Chi- 
ozza,  and  study  for  eight  days  the  depths 
of  the  canals,  and  all  their  sinuosities. 
When  they  had  departed,  the  Venetians 
hastened  to  bar  the  pass  of  Ualamorco, 
ili.it  i>f  Chiozza.  and  the  others,  as  they 
had  closed  llie  entrance  of  the  Port  of  San 
Niciilo  del  Lido.  All  the  beacons  that 
Bonud  for  guides  in  the  navigation  of  the 
shallow  waters  were  removed.  They 
posted  more  troops  on  the  shore.  A  gar- 
rison of  three  tbousand  men  was  thrown 
itiio  Chiozza.  Six  galleys,  ihe  saA  remains 
i,{  \W  Venetian  niaiiuc,  were  cui.fiUid  to 
Tliadeu  Jusliniani,  in  order  to  defend  the 
port  of  Venice ;  and  a  flotilla,  corapoBcd 
of  all  the  small  vessels  which  they  could 
arm,  was  Kent,  under  the  orders  of  Giovan- 
ni Rarbiidigo,  to  cruise  iii  the  Inguncs,  in 
oril<'r  lo  jirL'vent  the  troops  of  the  Lord  of 
Padua,  a.ssi'mblud  on  the  coast,  from  hold- 
liii;  ciimmun illation  with  the  Genoese,  as 
thfv  traversed  the  basin. 

IX.  These  dispositions  had  scarcely  been 
terminated,  when,  on  the  0th  of  August, 
flirty-seven  galleys,  commanded  by  Pii'tro 
Doiia,  appeared  and  menaced  the  port  of 
the  Lido.  Finding  it  too  difficult  to  be 
forced,  the  fleet  stood  to  the  south,  coasted 
along  the  shore,  and  finding  the  pass  of 
lliiliimoreo  equally  well  defended,  it  was 
dt'lL'rniincd  to  attack  that  of  Chiozza.  Tlie 
Lord  of  Padua  seconded  this  ntUick.  lie 
sent:  down  boats  by  the  canals  of  the  Bren- 
tu,  which  assaulted  a  large  vessel  that  pro- 
tected (he  stockade.  Whilst  the  Genoese 
redoubled  their  efforts  to  destroy  it,  the 
tri^ops  of  Carrara,  on  the  other  side,  tore 
;iwaj-  the  pVanks  auiscltW^es^Aiixv^ivft. 


the  enemy  penetnited  into  the  \a^gama, 
and  laid  siege  to  Chiozza.  Thb  dir. 
which  is  situaled  at  the  extremity  of  n 
island,  with  which  it  i%  counectMl  only  ly 
a  bridge  two  hundred  ftet  in  lecftii,  M 
surrounded  by  shallow  waters,  «bi^  m* 
der  it  inaccessible  on  all  othvr  sides.  Tlf 
citizens  were  enrolled,  and  shared  withdc 
garrison  the  defence  of  the  plac«. 

The  forces  of  the  Genoese,  and  iht 
troops  which  Carrara  had  nssemltlcd  at  (b( 
point  of  Brondolo,  formed  an  army  s( 
twenty- four  thousand  men.  On  the!  lift 
of  August  they  assaulted  the  defcaot*  «1 
the  bridge,  and  the  neit  day  made  s  g(» 
eral  attack.  The  Itie  du  pout  «m  cn> 
ricd,  but  beyond  that  th 
be  taken  the  drawbridge  and  the  fortifi<^' 
tions.  The  1.1th  was  passed  in  caow 
ding  them;  the  14th  and  15th  new 
saults  were  made  with  such  fory  that  thrr 
lasted  the  enttte  day,  bwt  were  repsWJ 
with  a  still  greater  constancy.  On  Ito 
IQth  the  assailants  resolved  to  make 
last  efforts  to  carry  or  destroy  the  ba 
Whilst  they  altackt^  it  on  all  sides, 
sent  against  it  inoendiary  Qtachineb 
resistance  me  eqoally^  vtgorMi^  Mil 
ready  Carrara  had  proposed  lo  absJidia 
the  enterprise,  when  flames  we 
arise  from  a  liteshlp,  but  which 
posed  to  proceed  from  the  burning  of  it* 
bridge  itself.  The  Venetian  troop,  fcir 
ing  that  al!  retreat  would  in  an  instaat  In 
cut  off,  hastened  lo  repass  it,  but  with  swi 
precipitation,  that  the  enemy  in  pur^iin^ 
them,  entered  with  them  ptU-mtIt  wna  lb 
place,  which  they  sacked. 

This  siege  of  sue  days  had  cost  ibe  V^ 
netians  six  thousand  men,  and  four  ili<>t- 
sand  more  had  fallen  into  the  hamls  of  tt* 
Genoese.     The  loss  of  the  conqueron  » 
been  much  more  considerable ;  but  tbfl 
found   themselves  masters  of  a  ffrtiW 
town,  andassurcd  of  a  passage  from  ill"*  T^ 
to  thelsgunes,  andofacoKimuniraii<««iit  J^ 
the  continent ;    and  the  cornon  which  W  J 
bombarded  Chiozza,  had  been  hcjird  *■ 
Venice.     It  was  in  the  same  of  thr  ImJ 
of  Padua  that  the  allies  took  p 
their  new  conquest,  and  to  wbMn  ^* 
habitants  took  the  onih  of  fidelity. 
rara  proposed  to  immediately  attat^"' 
nice,  in  order  to  profit  by  the  consten 
1  that  reigned  there   from  this  erenL    —  ■  ■• 
.\'^«  ^(L\UMan  -wUUed   to  eal«blish  lk<*  y'*a 
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dly  in  this  advanced  post,  be- 
encing  new  operations.  Venice, 
by  sea,  and  having  only  enemies 
ighboring  coast ;  compelled  to 
r  a  few  leagues  of  sand-bank, 
ring  to  hazard  the  remains  of 
ven  in  the  lagunes,  could  hope 
no  succor.  She  had  no  allies ; 
soon  find  herself  a  prey  to 
d  despair  would  deliver  her  into 
of  the  Genoese.  Doria  judged 
mce  counselled  him  to  secure 
his  position,  without  precipitat- 
ig,  since  that  of  the  enemy  could 
le  worse. 

45t,  Venice  was  in  a  state  of  pro- 
temation  and  extreme  agitation, 
oidnight  that  they  had  learned 
Chiozza  by  the  return  of  some 
who  had  vainly  endeavored  to 
iselves  into  the  place.  The  bell 
:'8  immediately  called  the  whole 
to  arms.  Citizens  of  all  ranks 
passed  the  rest  of  the  night  on 
places,  expecting  every  minute 
memy  attack  the  city,  where  no 
'esistance  had  been  organized, 
flk,  tlicy  saw  the  standard  of 
waving  from  the  towers  of  Chi- 
that  of  St.  Mark, 
entations  of  the  women,  the  agi- 
.6  people,  the  anxiety  of  those 
lea  for  their  property,  the  dis- 
16  magistrates,  which  revealed 
J  was  inadequately  provisioned, 
ids  of  voices  that  were  demand- 
on  any  conditions ;  all  these 
nnined  the  Council  to  send  am- 
o  the  Genoese  admiral.  The 
)  to  the  Lord  of  Padua  in  terms 
rly  announced  the  distress  of 
S.  He  treated  that  ancient  vas- 
^ual,  implored  his  friend;sliip. 
Led  him  to  dictate  the  conditions 

►  whom  the  Venetians  had  pre- 
16  prisoners  of  his  country,  in 
of  disposing  him  to  be  more 
» themselves,  said  to  the  am- 
**  Tou  can  take  them  back ;  it 
pOD  to  e£fect  their  immediate  de- 
^  that  of  all  their  companions.'' 
vith  still  more  haughtiness, 
he  would  listen  to  no  prop- 
Fter  he  should  have  bridled 
at  the  gate  of  St  Mark's.  ^ 


Tliese  bitter  and  arrogant  replies  com- 
pleted the  discouragement  and  despair  of 
the  Venetians.  At  the  same  time  they  learned 
that  the  enemy  had  carried,  successively, 
all  the  republic's  fortified  ports  on  the  coast 
of  Italy.  Only  one  port,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  the  salt  marshes,  still  held  out. 
The  garrison  of  Malamoreo  had  fallen 
back  on  the  Lido,  and  the  Genoese  had  oc- 
cupied that  place,  and  consequently  a  por- 
tion of  the  island  which  forms  the  port  of 
Venice.  There  remained  to  the  republic 
a  territory  of  only  two  leagues.  The 
enemy  was  so  near,  that  orders  were 
given  not  to  sound  the  bell  of  St.  Mark's 
for  the  assembling  of  the  people,  from  the 
fear  that  he  might  understand  the  signal. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  time  to  arm, 
much  less  to  construct  a  fleet.  But  how, 
without  a  fleet,  could  provisions  be  pro- 
cured, or  the  enemy  be  compelled  to  with- 
draw ?  They  still  had  in  the  port  some 
vessels  susceptible  of  repairs,  and  the  ar- 
senal was  well  provided  with  materials ; 
but  when  the  ships  should  be  ready  for  sea, 
where  were  they  to  find  sailors?  Such 
was  the  condition  of  Venice,  expecting  to 
be  attacked  on  the  morrow,  and  yet  re- 
quiring several  months  to  prepare  for  re- 
sistance. 

Nevertheless,  after  having  vainly  de- 
manded peace,  it  was  necessary  to  renew 
the  combat.  Various  works  were  exe- 
cuted to  render  the  approaches  more  dif- 
ficult. They  labored  in  the  arsenal  with 
the  greatest  activity  to  repair  some  galleys 
that  were  found  there,  and  even  to  con- 
struct others.  A  general  enumeration  of 
the  boats  that  existed  on  the  canals  of  the 
capital,  made  known  the  extent  of  their 
resources  in  that  quarter.  The  organiza- 
tion of  the  armed  citizens  was  perfected  ; 
arms  were  distributed,  and  rolls  were  open- 
ed for  the  inscription  of  the  names  of  men 
accustomed  to  the  sea  service,  or  capable 
of  learning  it. 

XL  When  it  is  necessary  to  stimulate 
the  zeal  of  the  multitude,  it  is  not  to  its 
obedience  only  that  appeals  should  be 
made,  but  also  to  its  interest ;  and  then  it 
is  natural  that  it  should  intermeddle  and 
judge  of  the  measures  in  which  it  b  con- 
cerned ;  this  should  be  expected.  The 
workmen  who  had  been  assembled  at  ^<^ 
arsenal,  the  sailors 'w\ioW^\>e«tL^Ta^^\, 
the  citizens  of  all  cAaaafta,  wA  Oci^  w^aawa 


Dalmatia.  That  namc»  previously  made 
illustrious  by  Nicolo  Pisani,  had  received 
new  glory  in  the  present  war.  Victor  was 
the  only  man  in  whom  the  sailors  had  con- 
fidence. As  is  generally  the  case,  his  dis- 
grace had  added  to  his  popularity. 

The  Venetian  government  was  not  ac- 
customed to  have  laws  dictated  to  it  by 
the  multitude  ;  but  when  the  people  spread 
themselves  through  the  streets,  covered 
the  piazzetta,  and  surrounded  the  palace, 
when  the  porticoes  of  St.  Mark  and  the 
shore  re-echoed  with  cries  of  Tfra  Pisani, 
it  was  necessary  to  give  way  to  that  voice. 

It  is  said  that  Pisani,  who  was  shut  up 
in  the  vaults  of  the  palace,  on  the  side 
nearest  the  entrance,  hearing  the  people 
shout  his  name,  dragged  himself,  in  spite 
of  the  chains  with  which  he  was  loaded, 
to  the  grate  of  his  dungeon,  and  cried, 
"  Stop — stop !  Venetians  should  cry  only 
Viva  San  marro.*'  This  story  appears  to 
mc  to  be  destitute  of  truth,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  the  glory  of  this  hero.  If 
Pisani  was  in  chains,  he  must  have  been  in 
a  dungeon  ;  and  the  dungeons  could  not 
open  upon  a  street. 

However  that  may  have  been,  it  was  a 
fine  triumph  for  the  general  to  be  restored 
to  liberty,  as  the  only  man  capable  of  sav- 
ing his  country ;  and  he  increased  the  glory 
of  that  triumph  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
received  it,  and  which  justified  the  public 


signory,  he  showed  n< 
resentment.     "  You  h 
Doge  to  him,  "  an  cxi 
tice ;  be  now  one   of 
the  Senate.     They  dc 
for  the  loss  of  your 
stored  you  that  libcrt; 
may  defend  the  count 
show  which  of  these 
been  the  most  just, 
only  the  republic,  whi 
all  its  confidence, 
whose  enthusiasm  has 
virtues,  and  use  those 
admire  to  save  the  SU 
citizens." 

"Most  serene  Prii 
Lords,"  replied  Pisai 
public  nor  its  mamstr 
me  any  wrong.  That 
was  a  consequence  of 
an  effect  of  your  just 
submitted  to  my  arrei 
Now,  restored  to  free< 
tire  existence  to  the  i 
collection  of  the  injur 
experienced  is  already 
whom  I  have  received 
mony  of  this.  What 
could  I  have  expect 
which  the  republic  ha 
ing  to  me  its  defence 
to  it.     May  God  gn 
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aptaiQ  who  had  formerly  held  it. 
en  tlie  citizens,  who  had  already 
[  round  him  in  order  to  place  their 
i  fortunes  at  his  disposal,  learned 
was  not  reinstated  in  his  former 
d,  they'  hroke  out  in  murmurs 
the  senators,  accusing  them  of 
;  and  a  new  decree,  forced  from 
ipicious  assembly,  named  Pisani 
ssimo  by  sea. 

Without  the  loss  of  a  moment,  he 
I  himself  in  perfecting  and  multi- 
he  means  of  resistance.  Malamo- 
.  then  the  advanced  port  of  the 
.  The  enemy  already  occupied  the 
y  of  that  island.  Pisani  had  a  large 
p  ditch  cut  across  the  island,  and 
irall,  which  was  constructed  in  a 
8,  defended  the  approaches  of  the 
of  San  Nicolo  del  Lido.  The  en- 
)f  the  port  was  fortified  by  two 
towers.  A  chain  of  boats,  sus- 
y  three  great  vessels,  was  placed 
icfence  of  the  stockade,  and  they 
1,   by   covering    the    ships    with 

0  diminish  the  eflect  of  the  ene- 
illery.  But  it  was  not  enough  to 
the  shore  and  the  port  of  the  Lido, 
,e  enemy  could  come  in  by  the  in- 
aters.  Care  must  be  taken  to  de- 
\  entrance  to  Venice,  even  on  the 
he  laguncs.  The  city  was  not  for- 
ad  could  not  be ;  but  the  enemy 
ach  it  only  by  following  numerous 

The  gone ralissimo  had  piles  driven 
heso;  hulks  of  ships  were  also 
here,  and  became  advanced  bat- 
.The  companies  of  citizen  soldiery 
i  a  belter  organization.     The  ai*se- 

1  in  a  state  of  great  activity.  The 
08  came  forward  with  ardor  to 
hemselves  under  the  orders  of  a 
around  whom  were  gathered  all 
»es  of  the  countiT.  Those  who 
Btined  to  serve  on  board  the  fleet, 
\  were  destitute  of  maritime  oxperi- 
are  constantly  exercised ;  but  the 
>f  Venice  was  reduced  to  ])ci  form 
ntions  on  the  canal  of  Guidaca, 
\  only  a  street  of  the  city. 

Q^^h  it  had  not  entered  into  the 
tlie  enemy  to  attack  Venice  imme- 
ifter  the  taking  of  Chiozza,  they 
ffi  tardy  in  presenting  themselves 
hat  city.  Eiffht  days  had  hardly 
^when,  on  the  24th  of  August, 
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there  came  from  the  sea  fourteen  of  their 
galleys,  to  observe  the  environs.  On  the 
farst  of  September,  another  squadron,  of 
twenty  galleys,  made  a  descent  on  the 
island  of  San  Erasmo,  so  that  the  two 
islands  which  form  the  entrance  of  the 
port  were  occupied  in  part  by  the  Genoese. 
The  next  day  they  appeared  before  the 
pass  of  the  Lido,  and  volleys  of  artillery 
were  exchanged  between  the  forts  and  the 
vessels.  Forty  armed  shallops  advanced, 
in  order  to  effect  a  debarkation ;  but  the 
Venetians  had  taken  courage,  and  their 
good  countenance  prevented  the  enemy 
from  effecting  a  landing. 

XIII.  The  signory,  however,  had  sent 
ambassadors  to  Prince  Charles  of  Hunga- 
ry, who  then  commanded  the  army  of  his 
uncle  in  the  Trevisano.  These  ambassa- 
dors were  Nicolo  Morosini,  Giovanni  Gra- 
denigo,  and  Zacharie  Contarini;  and  to 
their  number  was  added  a  monk  of  the 
order  of  CordeUers,  called  Brother  Benoit, 
whose  eloquence  and  character  appear  to 
have  acquired  for  him  a  certain  degree  of 
authority.  They  found  the  Hungarian 
Prince  surrounded  by  the  commissioners 
of  all  the  allies,  who  warmly  opposed  the 
granting  of  peace  to  Venice.  They  be- 
lieved that  that  citv  was  so  reduced  as 
would  lead  to  its  surrender  without  much 
delay.  It  was  blockaded  on  all  sides.  At 
the  same  moment,  a  squadron  detached 
from  the  fleet  of  Doria  was  making  an  at- 
tempt on  the  coasts  of  Friuli  and  of  Istria. 
Finally,  the  allies  declared  that  they  wished 
to  take  Venice  only  to  place  it  in  the  hands 
of  the  King  of  Hungary.  Tliese  consider* 
ations  and  promises  detemiined  Prince 
Charles  to  propose  such  conditions  as  the 
Venetians  could  not  accept.  They  were 
required  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  war^  es- 
timated at  five  hundred  thousand  ducats ; 
to  deposit,  as  security  for  this  payment, 
the  jewels  of  the  treasure  of  St.  Mark  and 
the  ducal  crown ;  to  become  the  tributa- 
ries of  the  King  of  Hungary,  and  to  pay 
him  anuuallv  iiftv  thousund  ducats,  the 
Doge  to  be  elected  by  the  Venetians,  but 
to  be  confinned  by  the  King ;  and  finall3', 
it  Avas  required  that,  on  all  occasions  of  so- 
lemnity, the  standard  should  be  raised  on  the 
piazza  of  St.  Mark  with  that  of  the  republic. 

Some  historians  say  that  these  cotv.dv^v^\2i& 
were  accepted,  but  iVvaX,  «4V«t\?«LX^^  wv\^- 
liberation,  tlicy  'wwcie^e^Vfidu    KixaowX^ 
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sarcG  thnt  ihey  offered  to  pa/  an  annual 
tribute  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducals  to 
the  King  of  Hungary,  on  ooniUtion  that  he 
should  waive  his  olhor  preUsnsions.  It  is 
said  that  the  idea  was  entertained  of  nbao- 
doning  Venice,  and  of  tmnsporting  the 
government  to  Candia.  Itisimposnbleto 
un(3<?rstand  how  this  desperate  rCBolution 
could  have  been  exocuted.  The  popula- 
tion could  not  have  been  carried  away. 
There  was  not  even  a  fleet  capable  of  re- 
ceiving the  principal  citizens  and  protect- 
ing their  flight.  At  the  most,  the  Doge 
and  some  nu^trates  couM  have  enter- 
tained the  hope  of  escaping  from  the  ships 
of  the  enemy-  that  covered  the  sea.  The 
resolution  to  abandon  their  property,  their 
hearths,  and  their  native  land,  to  go  in 
scai-ch  of  freedom  to  a  distant  island,  would 
have  beea  sublime,  hod  the  eDtira  nniion 
been  able  to  tjike  purt  in  it.  Esecuted  by 
a  few  chiefs,  it  would  have  been  only  a 
fiiglit.  To  thus  abandon  the  country, 
would  have  been  shameful.  There  re- 
mained only  one  course  to  adopt :  to  pteriah 
vitJi  her,  or  for  her. 

Be  it  as  it  may,  this  proposition  had  no 
more  result  tihaa  tho  imearB  tber  hod  made 
in  order  to  obtain  peace.  The  allies  remained 
influAible.  and  tlie  government  resolved  to 
burv  ifself  under  the  ruins  of  the  eapitid. 

XIV.  This  unshakable  constancy  in 
ad\'er.'(ity  bclonga  more  particularly  to  an 
arisioerjcy  than  to  any  other  form  of  gov- 
ernmi'nt  Sparta  and  Rome  had  given  ex 
ampl  of  t  When  the  Ven  t  ans  knew 
o  li  t  shameful  condtons  the  enemy 
^  d  rant  peac  to  the  republ  when 
tl  V  that  they  were  to  preserve  ei 

s  nly  at  the  pn  e  of  mt  onal  ode 

p  nd  n  e  very  sen  ment  vh  cl  const 
tutLS  palnulism  was  immediately  roused  in 
them,  rind  their  courage  thereby  eialted. 
The  love  of  country,  the  recollection  of  a 
glorious  prosperity,  the  ancient  lustre  of 
tlie  Venetian  name,  national  hatreds,  and 
the  hon-or  of  a  foreign  yoke,  all  inspired  a 
noble  devotion,  even  in  those  who  had  not, 
like  the  patricians,  to  defend  their  liberty 
and  Ihfir  power.  All  ran  to  arms.  Men 
who  could  not  devote  theh  persoas,  offered 
a  portion  of  their  fortune.  They  gave  up 
their  demands  against  debtors,  they  sent 
^jgoney  to  the  pixVilie  treasury,  they  fur- 
^B|h»d  fiVilps  ani  mcttV&TiSv&e,  etii  ssJi- 
^^^HkI  iui  the  ^3  oi&K^OT^.    TVic  \»(y^c:' 


gave  the  example.  He  sent  his  plate  to 
tlie  treasury,  and  pledged  }aa  revtnnH. 
The  clergy  contributed  not  only  from  tbeit 
goods,  but  personally.  AH  the  reli^ioas 
brotherhoods  took  arms,  exc^ept  the  UatM- 
ites,  who  deserved  to  be  driven  from  «  sUtt 
to  which  they  had  refused  their 

Fourteen  vessels,  and  the 
offiveorux  thousand  men, were  the  rMolts 
of  these  geneiwus  exertions.  A  furriw, 
Barlolomo  Paruloe,  chained  himself  inlh 
the  pay  of  a  thousand  soldiers  or  euIms. 
An  apothecary,  Uano  Cicogna,  fmushal 
a  ship.  Simple  artisans,  as  Frendsoa  di 
Meixo,  Nicolo  Rinieri,  Noel  Tsgliajimln, 
Pietro  Bcnzino,  maintained  one  or  Ivo 
hundred  men  ;  others,  such  as  Dooaio  <£ 
Porto  and  Marco  Orso,  romiahcd  a  alup, 
and  the  pay  of  the  whole  crew.  I  far 
not  being  accused  of  derogsting  fromtb 
dignity  of  history  in  giving  Uiese  names  " 
is  her  duly  to  recall  nobte  examples  ; 
as  it  is  also  her  duty  to  dcooance  me 
eminent  rank  who  forget  their  duty  mt  I  j 
the  calamities  of  their  coantry,  in  orderh  I  ^ 
basely  occupy  themselves  with  thdr  on 
vile  iotereBta,  I  will  add,  that  wealibyf^I i 
tridaiu  v«re  e«ea  to  eog^igein  ^tacvliMil  f 
on  the  general  miserv.  A  man  belopgaf 
lo  one  of  those  illustriou_s  f:imiltts  i>b. ' 
ori^n  is  confounded  with  that  of  iLe  \ 
public,  a  family  that  had  given  dukes 
Venice,  and  a  queen  to  Hungnry, — ih*  Jf- 
scendant  of  the  conqueror  of  Tyr 
sini, — profited  from  the  dan 
threatened  his  country  to  deeupte  his  f* 
tune,  by  purchasing  houses  at  a  Ion  p/W 
alleging  that  if  tho  state  was  about  lo  ^ 
ish.he  had  no  wish  to  be  involved  in  itJi«| 
Itisadutvtorecordthisbaseness.  W 
see,  by  the  success  of  this  unworthy  ■ 
to  what  an  extent  fortune  can  be  nnjiA 

In  order  to  give  the  greatest 
development  to  a  zeal  that  had  alrt-adr  ■ 
nalized  itself  by  so  generous  effort*, 
grand  council  published  a  decree. »; 
announced  rewards   to  those  wbi>  ih- 
manifest  the  most   devoli 
would  be  admitted  to  the  righU  of 
zens.  Pensions  were  to  be  distributed  ici 
zens  not  of  noble  birth.     Finally  ih* 
citizens  who  should  distinguish  Iht 
above  all  others,  were  lo  be  admilltd  >•( 
great  council,  and  to  take  rank,  for  i 
V  selves  and  their  pocterity,  as  pstricT 
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AUNT   SARAn  S   STORY. 

"  Well,"  said  aunt  Sarah  Bird,  "  though 
I  never  saw  one  and  hope  I  never  shall, 
there  are  many  who  have,  or  who  thought 
BO  at  any  rate ;  and  I  can't  help  half  be- 
lieving in  them  after  all.  Your  father, 
Mary  Horton,  if  he  was  here,  or  Mr. 
William  Day,  if  he  was  alive,  could  tell  of 
an  awful  thing  we  once  witnessed,  which, 
if  not  a  ghost,  must  have  been  something 
supernatural." 

"  Do  tell  us  about  it,  aunt  Sally,"  said 
cousin  Fanny. 

We  were  all  sitting  in  a  great  ring 
around  uncle  Roberts  blazing  hearth. 
Here  were  aunt  Sarah,  Mary  Horton, 
B3ise  Parker,  cousin  Fanny,  and  the  chil- 
dren ;  on  the  other  side  uncle  Robert,  Mar- 
tin Kennedy  the  schoolmaster,  and  Daniel 
Ford  and  Stephen  Ingalls,  the  hired  men. 
Hger  and  I  occupied  the  chimney  comer. 
I  must  mention  that  uncle  Robert  is  a 
large  farmer  in  one  of  the  old  Puritan 
towns  in  Plymouth  county,  and  lives  in 
the  family  mansion,  of  which  a  part  was 
biult  by  my  great-great-grand fatner,  who 
came  over  in  the  Mayflower. 

It  was  a  dark  stormy  night  without,  and 
the  noise  of  the  wind  through  the  ancient 
elms  was  terrible. 

"  'Twas  before  we  were  married,"  con- 
tinued aunt  Sarah,  (speaking  to  uncle,) 
"when  I  couldn't  have  been  more  than 
fifteen — ^but  I  must  begin  further  back 
tlian  that.  Old  Deacon  Mansell  of  Middle- 
borough,  whose  grandson  died  the  year 
Janny  was  bom,  had  an  only  daughter, 

Charity " 

"  She  married  Dr.  Garfield,"  said  uncle, 
**  as  long  ago  as  I  can  remember  ;  they've 
*l)Oth  been  dead   these   twenty  years   at 
least." 

"  Yes,"  said  aunt,  "  but  she  died  before 
lier  husband,  after  they  had  been  married 
ibout  a  year.  The  doctor  was  much  the 
ddest,  and  was  a  rough  man  in  his  ways  ; 
9iey  said  he  was  none  too  kind  to  his  wife 
irhne  she  was  alive.  It  was  a  match  of 
3ie  deacon's  making,  tor  Charity  wanted 


to  have  had  Stephen  Kent,  who  went  off 
to  Genesee.     She  was  a  timid  kind  of  a  ' 
girl ;  indeed  she  was  brought  up  so  that 
she  hardly  knew  what  it  was  to  have  her  ■ 
own  way  m  her  life.    The  old  man  made  . 
her  turn  off  Kent,  who  wasn't  worth  any-  "^ 
thing  but  a  small  farm,  and  take  Garfield, 
because  he  had  property  and  was  heir  to 
old  Mr.  Cobb  of  Car\'er. 

"  All  the  young  people  then  a  few  years 
older  than  I,  said  the  marriage  was  the 
cause  of  her  death.  From  the  very  day  . 
it  took  place  she  seemed  to  fall  into  a  de- 
cline, and  in  less  than  a  year  she  died  of 
consumption. 

"  I  wasn't  much  acquainted  with  her,  ' 
but  Esther  Mayhew,  who  had  lived  al  our 
house,  took  care  of  her  in  her  last  sick-  .- 
ness  ;  and  when  she  died,  as  there  was  no  : 
one  there  with  Esther,  our  folks  let  me  go 
over  to  keep  her  company." 

"  I  know  the  house,"  said  Stephen  In- 

falls  ;  "  it  is  around  on  what  they  call  the 
ve  mile  road." 
"  Col.  Davenport  o^vns  the  place  now," 
said  my  uncle. 

"  The  house  stands  in  from  the  road," 
continued  aunt  Sarah,  "  and  it  looked 
dreary  to  me  then  because  there  were  no 
trees  near  it,  except  some  white  birch  and 
sumach  at  the  foot  of  the  lane — nothing 
but  a  high  well-sweep,  and  a  few  out- 
houses tiiat  hid  themselves  behind  as  if 
they  were  afmid  of  being  seen.  I  remem- 
ber as  plainly  as  though  'twere  yesterday, 
how  gloomy  it  looked  the  day  I  went  to 
see  Esther.  There  was  she,  and  old  gran- 
ny Bolcum,  who  went  away  in  the  after- 
noon, and  William  Day,  then  a  young 
man ;  he  married  Esther  afterwards,  and 

they  moved  over  to  the  Vineyard.  Gar- 
field had  gone  down  to  Boston   in   the 

worst   of   his   poor   wife's   sickness,  and 

I  though  word  had  been  sent,  it  took  a  day 
to  go  and  a  day  to  come,  so  that  he  could 
no  more  than  get  back  in  time  for  the 
funeral. 

"  In  the  east  looxala.^  VXwt  \s«Ai  ^sv  ^ 
coffin,  ready  iot  ftift  ixm«^»  VkiOsi  ^^ 
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be  nest  day.  Deiir  me  !  how  dislinutly  I 
recollect  the  expression  of  the  face,  when 
Esther  took  me  in  to  see  it ;  ao  serene 
aud  peaceful  thiit  I  said  it  appeared  as  if 
the  soul  had  gone  to  heaven  before  death. 
But  Esther,  who  liked  her  very  much,  was 
all  tears,  and  said  '  she  didn't  know  what 
to  think,  for  that  Charily  had  never  espo- 
lienecd  religion.' 

"  That  evening,  after  granny  Bolcum 
went  away,  camo  your  father,  Mary,  who 
was  to  ^t  up  with  William  Day.  He  must 
have  been  then  about  twenty-five,  and  as 
strong  and  resolute  a  young  man  as  there 
was  in  the  Old  Colony." 

"  He'd  have  been  an  aciiiv  man  if  he 
bad  not  gone  into  bu:ii[Le£s,"  said  uncle 
aobeit. 

'■  We  sat  by  the  Idtchen  fire,"  continued 
my  aunt,  "  till  about  ten  o'elock,  and  then 
JCsther  and  I  went  up  stah^  to  bed.  I 
was  soon  asleep  and  conscious  of  nothing, 
lit)  some  time  in  the  night  I  was  awaked 
by  lilsthor's  suddenly  rtsmg  up  and  say 
in  a  startled  wUisper,  '  What  a  that  ?' 

"  I  should  have  mentioned  that  tlic 
liouse  is  A  one-atorr  one,  and  the  only 
chamber  then  fiiusLed  vaa  tbe  one  we 
occiipicd.  directly  over  ihe  cast  mom. 

■■  .Shr  .s[niU'  su  (juitk  iiud  i;r,:^pi'd  niy 
iirui  -ij  ligliily  I  WJis  aw^kc'  in  an  instant, 
uiul  Lumprthended  that  she  was  fright- 
i.'iitd  ill  ."-wniithing  she  had  heard.  I  licld 
mv  lii'i-iiib,  and  in  a  moment  wo  both 
hi'iird  a  strange  sound,  that  seemed  to 
come  from  beneath  the  floor.  I  was 
ijLii'd  ulmost  out  of  my  senses.  Es- 
liad  more  cunrage,  '  Slip  on  your 
,   Siillv  dear,'   said  she;  'don't    be 


High 


,Till  .'o  (ig; 


~{roi-  I  was  beg] 
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J  tti  cry)- 
rc  say  it  s  only 


Willbm  Uay 

■'  Wu  bun 
WL-fi^nld  in  Lliu  dark,  and Tiad  hardly  done 
so  Iji'Tiire  there  came  another — a  deep,  low 
;;iu;uii();,',  heavier  than  before. 

'■  K-iiuT  pulled  me  down  stall's,  and  we 
tusIkiI  iiilo  llic  kitchen  where  the  watchers 
ivtrc  -iiiiiig,  both  asleep,  their  supper  uu- 
lyucliud,  and  the  fire  light  almost  gone 
out,  1  gniaped  your  father's  knees  and 
he  slartfd'to  his  feet ;  Esther  shook  Will- 
iam D'ly  and  clung  to  him,  crying,  *  O 
'Willi.iiii ;  wake',  wake!' 
^fcj^Whut'sl\icinaUet"V  sMi^o\i.Yl4U\M, 
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and  liatemng.  Presently  the  awful  soniid 
was  again  repeated  ;  wb  all  heard  it  n 
plaudy  as  you  hpar  me  spcAk.  Not  a 
word  was  spoken  for  n  moment.  WiUiaiii 
Day  lighted  a  candle.  S«ud  your  fathat 
to  him,  '  Let  us  go  in  and  loolt  at  Uk 
body.' 

"  But  now  Esther  lost  all  coorXfje,  sad 
held  William  Day  by  the  ann,  nf  tag  he 
should  not  go ;  if  he  did  wc  shonld  ^ 
and  so  forth.  Then  your  tuber  aui. 
•  Stay  you  with  the  girls,  WiUkm.  1  wID 
take  the  gun  and  see  what  Uus  raua*;' 
and  he  began  to  do  so  wliile  be  vai 
speaking. 

"  Tlie  cast  room  did  not  opeu  immedi- 
ately from  the  kitchen,  hut  ttirougb  oootbcr 
apartini-Dt  at  the  aide  of  the  hou»«.  Vom 
father  walked  in  with  hia  gnu,  (libkii^,  I 
suppose,  that  a  cat  (for  cat«,  you  knov, 
are  attracted  by  dead  bodies)  might  ban 
broken  in  through  tlie  window.  He  hnJ 
CI  ossed  the  floor  of  the  side  nparUncU 
and  bad  his  hand  on  the  kich  o/  UiC  cart 
room  door,  when  tbeiv  cume  anoiLa 
dreadful  moaning  noiec,  miu-b  mor«  di*- 
IJnct  and  lenglbened  thau  eitlier  of  lit  I 
others.  It  makes  my  Uood  na  cold  !«■  I 
now  lo  think  of  it. 

■■  We  clnn^,'  uilli  all  our  n.i^hl  lo  Will- 
iam Day.     \oui'  failierlpaused  :mia.-taEi.   I 
and  we  could  see  that  the  light  fur  a  mo-  | 
mcnt  trembled  in  his  hand.    But  suddaJr 
he  flung  the  door  wide  open  and  unlktS 
steadily  into  the  dark  room,  saying  wilt » 
voice  that  made  the  bouse  shake, 
"  '  In  GotTt  name.  Evil  One,  depart .' 
"Immediately,  while  he  walked  aroDi^ 
Ihe  coffin,  we  hcaid  a  noise  as  of  a  ru-hiaj 
wind  going  swiftly  iibout  the  oulfide  il 
the    bouse.      William    Day   opened   iIk 
kitchen  door  aud  we  went  wiib  him  tai 
stood  upon  the  door-stone.     Your  fatltt 
seeing  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  «* 
room,  joined  us  with  the  light,  and 
stood  there  together  and  listened,  eip«* 
ing  we  knew  not  what, 

"  Three  timtis  thf  mysterious  i:<ai 
seemed  to  encircle  the  bouse,  oaeh  ti» 
more  faint,  till  finally  it  appeared  to  it 
part,  and  gradually  die  away.  An  it  c^ 
the  second  time  your  father  walked  a*> 
little  distance  from  the  bous«,  Uwia^  iW 
candle  in  liis  hand.  The  oight  wm  toi 
dark,  aud  so  perfecily  calm  lliai  the  ■■» 


I  steady  i 
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within  doors.  Yet  we  all  beard  the  sound, 
and  when  wc  Ciime  to  talk  of  it  afterwards, 
we  found  it  appeared  precisely  the  Siimc 
to  each  of  us — a  singular  mysterious  whis- 
per, something  like  a  prolonged  mournful 
gust  of  wind,  that  went  three  times  round 
the  house  against  the  sun,  and  then  died 
away. 

"We  listened  some  time  after  it  had 
ceased,  till  your  father  came  with  the 
l^ht,  and  then  wc  all  went  in.  lie  and 
"VVilliam  Day  then  walked  into  the  east 
room  and  examined  the  doors  and  win- 
dows carefully,  without  finding  that  any- 
thing had  been  moved  however,  except 
that  the  napkin  which  covered  the  face  of 
the  corpse  had  been  turned  down.  Will- 
iam was  positive  that  this  was  not  so  be- 
fore ;  but  your  father  was  not  sure  that 
he  had  not  done  it  himself  when  he  went 
in  alone.  The  face  of  the  dead  was  un- 
changed, and  both  the  men  said  the  sweet 
look  of  it  was  enough  to  frighten  away 
the  worst  spirit  that  ever  walked  upon 
the  earth. 

"You  may  suppose  none  of  us  slept 
mucli  that  night ;  but  though  one  and 
another  of  us  would  often  fancy  noises 
cominf;  from  the  e«ist  room  like  those  we 
had  heard,  there  was  no  time  when  we 
could  all  agree  that  we  actually  heard  any. 
We  sat  up  and  talked  of  it  till  day-break  ; 
your  father  said  it  might  after  all  have 
heen  our  imagination,  or  it  might  have 
hcen  caiiseJ  by  an  earthquake,  or  sonic- 
thing  that  learned  men  might  know  about ; 
for  tlie  sake  of  poor  Chanty  he  thought, 
and  so  did  all,  that  it  had  better  be  kept 
a  secret. 

**  So  they  made  me,  who  was  the 
youngest,  promise  very  strictly  not  to  tell 
of  it.  We  have  all  kept  our  words  so 
well  that  none  of  us,  so  far  as  I  know, 

.  ever  mentioned  it  again,  thuugh  William 
3)ay  (who  aftenvards  married  Esther) 
mi^ht  have  talked  of  it  with  his  wife ; 
"they  arc  both  now  in  their  graves.  Your 
&thcr  and  I  are  the  only  ones  left ;  and 

vj^lie  very  names  of  the  persons  concerned 

^  iro  almost  forgotten — so  I  think  there's 

*  ^o  harm  in  telling  it. 

«*  Dr.  Garfield  arrived  soon  after  day- 

ireok  in  the  moraing,  having  ridden  all 

jight  from  Boston.     He  inquired  if  any 

me  had  passed  the  night  at  the  house 

aszoept  ourselves,  and  said  that  in  coming 


throuijh  Dodge's  woods  about  three  miles 
back,  he  met  an  old  man  in  a  three-cor-  . 
nered  hat  and  black  stockinnrs,  with  a  lonff  ' 
staff  in  his  hand  ;  the  woods  were  dark 
and  the  morning  fog  obscured  the  twi- 
light, so  that  he  could  not  see  distinctly,  ' 
yet  it  appeared  to  him,  oddly  enough,  that  . 
the  old  man  looked  find  walked  precisely 
like  '  daddy  ^lansell ' — meaning  Charity  s 
father,  who  died  about  four  months  after 
her  marriage.     lie  said  that  the  old  man,  . 
whoever  he  was,  walked  fast,  in  the  middle  . 
of  the  road,  and  must  have  been  almost  , 
blind,  or  in  a  brown  study,  for  his  horse 
would  have  gone  directly  over  him  had  he 
not  suddenly  jerked  him  aside. 

"  I  observed  your  father's  face  change 
as  he  said  this,  but  was  so  young  at  the 
time  I  could  not  understand  it.     When  I  , 
grew  up,  however,  and  came  to  know  what 
fathers — ^yes,  and  mothers,  are  capable  of  . 
doing  to  their  children,  then  I  saw  that  he  • 
must  have  connected  this  account  of  the 
doctor's  with  what  had  occurred  in  the 
night,  and  suspected  in  his  mind  that  the  . 
awful  groans  we  had  heard  were  the  sor- 
row of  a  tyrannical  parent's  unquiet  spirit 
over  the  dead  body  of  his  heart-broken 
child.    And  for  my  part,  foolish  as  it  may 
seem,  I  have  never  been  able  to  account 
for  the  mystery  in  any  other  way." 

"  The  fjioans  niit^ht  have  been  onlv  the 
creaking  of  a  dour,"  said  Daniel  Ford, 
''and  as  for  the  rushing  sound  out  of 
doors,  that  might  have  been  cattle  breath- 
ing. Anything  ^YiU  deceive  us  when  wc 
beixin  to  be  scared.  I  remember  once 
when  I  was  a  boy  they  sent  me  one  even- 
ing in  haying-timo  to  Rounds*  tavern, 
which  was  two  miles  from  our  place,  for 
a  half  gallon  of  rum.  I  liked  the  journey 
w(?ll  enough  till  I  came  to  what  we  used 
to  call  the  Cedar  Swamp,  which  bordered 
on  the  road  each  side  for  more  than  half  a 
mile.  This  looked  verv  black,  I  can  tell 
you ;  however,  I  had  some  '  spunk,'  and  I 
thought  I  would  ffo  throujih  it  like  a  bravo 
soldier,  singing  *  On  the  road  to  J3oston ' 
with  all  my  might,  and  marching  in  time. 
l>ut  when  I  got  in  where  it  was  completely 
dark,  my  voice  echoed  less  loudly  among 
the  old  trees,  and  grew  so  faint  and  strange 
that  it  frightened  me  no  less  than  tho  dark- 
ness. I  stopped  an  iw'alwvV.  wcA  \vi\^xifc^> 
then  walked  oi\l\toA<WY.  \^^vcv^\i!«t<iViQ\« 
my  moYcmQuta  maOni  xvo  Tvo\6ft« 
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But  every  step  I  took  I  now  heard 
something  stepping  behind ! 

"  I  walked  faater — the  creature,  or  devil, 
iralki-d  faster  too  :Jnot  daring  to  loolf  back, 
I  hegan  to  run ;  but  the  domoD  kept  up 
with  me — nearer  and  nearer  ! 

■'  I  ran  with  all  my  might  clean  out  of 
the  woods  and  a  long  way  further,  till 
suddenly  It  camo  to  me  what  it  wils  that 
was  pursuing  me.  I  hud  a.  wooden  half 
gallon  bottle  under  my  srm,  empty,  ex- 
cept an  old  bit  of  cork  that  had  been 
pushed  in^dc  and  rattled  to  and  fro  with 
a  dull  sound  at  every  step  I  took.  Of 
course  the  more  I  ran  the  louder  it  rat- 
tled." 

The  children  laughed  morrily  at  this, 
and  aunt  Sarah  saw  that  it  was  a  favora- 
ble opportunity  for  sending  them  to  bed. 
Bo  bidding  us  all  good  night,  including 
Cger,  and  kissing  their  father  and  mother, 
'ley  went  off  escorted  by  Elise  Parker. 

"  I  ha^-e  a  better  reason  for  believing  in 
ifiie  existence  of  ghosts,"  said  the  school- 
master, when  they  were  gone,  "  than  even 
itts.   Bird ;  for  unless  I  was  oat  of  my 

nt^ht  mind  at  the  dma,  I  oocfi  rau  one.  X 
did  not  m«ition  it  before  the  young  people 
Ic^t,  it  mij;ht  spoil  tboir  slwp  ;  and  as  tlje 
Stury  miiy  pruvL'  somewhat  long,  jierhnp.-, 
we  li:id  better   rcser\-e  it  for  to-morrow 

'■Just  what  1  was  thinking,"  said  my 
unole,  who,  as  well  as  Ford  and  Ingalls, 
after  their  labor  m  tiic  field,  was  ruthcr 
sleepy;  "if  this  storm  boids,  we  shall 
nti'd  something  to-morron  evening  to 
miike  us  cheerful  I" 

And  so  with  a  laugh  that  would  have 
scavL'd  all  the  ghotis  iu  Christendom,  uncle 
Robert  rose  up  and  the  family  separated 
for  the  ni'-lt. 


The  next  evening  was  stormier  tlian  the 
other.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  hauled 
into  the  east,  and  at  nightfall  it  blew  a 
gale.  The  rain  dashed  in  fierce  gusts 
against  tlie  windows. 

■■A  terrible  night  on  the  coast,"  sjiid 
my  uncle,  as  he  took  his  accustomed  seat 
bofijre  the  glowing  hickory  fire.  •'  I'd 
£^^  be  here  Vhau  (.o^vu'^  a.bout  the  bay 


Light,"  said  Stephen  Ford,  who  wu  i 
Truro  man. 

"  Hear  the  wind  roar  in  tLe  chiDmej," 
said  the  children. 

The  schoolmaster  watt  reading  by  ikt 
lamp-stand.  But  Uary  Uorton.  and  I 
suspect  aunt  Sarah  also,  bad  not  forgolUD 
his  promise  of  a  story.  So  while  it  »« 
yet  early  in  the  evening,  the  children  wm, 
by  various  inducenu^ntd,  Juveiglod  into  rf 
tiring;  and  as  soon  as  they  were  outrf 
the  way,  Mary  reminded  him  of  liia  atm- 
tive.  As  all  joined  with  her,  he  ns  vmtj 
persuaded  to  lay  aside  hia  book  ABd  <fM> 


I  hardly  know,  he  began,  if  I  osgkl 
to  divul^  a  circumstAuce  of  ao  stna^t 
and  i«rrible  a  character ;  yet  as  it  ba^ 
pened  long  ago,  and  the  principal  parties 
none  of  whom  were  ever  kii<nvn  m  thit 
part  of  the  country,  arc  now  dcAd.  1 
think  that  by  altering  names  and  uliia 
particuLuB,  I  may  with  propriety  do  M. 
We  are  bound  to  contribute  as  much  d 
individual  experience  as  we  caa  (h<  addei 
smiliog  at  hia  own  preaiaeneas)  to  li$ 
general    '    '     "  ' 


vb.Tf 


ivcd    } 


cduoat 


t  file  Qu\eiB  ee&^  oi  'UJi^'S(^Nai& 


■ds  whom  I  very  early   le-ii 
cherish  those  sentiments  which  ripen  ol- 
der the  lapse  of  time  into  the  most  eHd^;*^ 
iug  friendship.      M'illiam  Alisou  r 
a  young  man  in  the  bloom  and  promise  </ 
life.     Delicate  and  slender  in  persoa.  ji 
with  a  form  of  moscultiiQ  mould;  inW 
manners  lofty  and  gentle  ;  alive  to  : 
pulses ;  his  graceful  forehead  just  sadJ* 
ed  with  the  paleness  of  thought ;  his  o*  I  ^ 
vcrsation  open  and  various  ;  he  was  w  "I 
mind  the  realization  of  my  ideal  uf  is* 
dent.     It  was  my  pride  to  mate  liim  fl 
friend  ;  and  I  fidt  more  joy  m  kjiLi«i«( 
tliat  we  were  looked  upon  by  ourfclk* 
students  as  inseparable  companidH--,  ll* 
in  gaining  the  liighest  honors  of  iht  o* 

In  the  third  year  after  onr  fiinuW* 
Alison  was  compelled,  in  consc.jueow  ■ 
some  cause  which  I  have  now  (ur^*a* 
to  remma  for  nearly  a  term  at  hi*  !>* 

which    was    in   iugton,  about  <fl 

miles  from  the  town  where  the  coll<S*^ 
%\V<aat«d.     During  this  tJme  he  infcfl^ 
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rcspondence,  of  an  attachment  he  had 
conceived  for  a  certain  young  lady  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  his  happiness  in  believ- 
inff  his  affection  returned.  The  young 
lady's  name  he  did  not  mention,  though 
from  sundry  sonnets  he  inclosed  me,  I 
suspected  it  must  be  Ellen,  and  gathered 
also  that  there  was  some  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  their  wishes,  which  they  almost  despair- 
ed of  ever  being  able  to  remove.  When 
he  returned  to  the  university  in  the  term 
after  the  summer  vacation,  I  found  a  mark- 
ed difference  in  the  character  of  his  hopes 
and  purposes.  The  whole  bent  of  his  ex- 
istence was  changed.  Before,  he  had 
been  the  indefatigable  student,  the  exam- 

{)le  of  his  class  and  the  pride  of  our  pro- 
essors  and  tutors.     No  labors  had  been 
too  hard  for  him,  nor  was  there  any  de- 
partment of  science  or  literature  into  which 
his  mind  did  not  seem  to  burst  with  such 
an  eajreniess  it  was  as  if  there  had  been  a 
latent  affinity  between  his  spirit  and  know- 
ledge.    Now,  he   was   another   creature. 
Books  for  him  had  lost  their  charm.     He 
delighted  to  muse  alone,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  I  could  persuade  him  into  our 
old  topics  of  talk,  m  our  customar}'  walks 
and  conversations.     On  one  subject  only 
would  he  willingly  dilate — the  perfoctions 
of  the  aforesaid  Ellen,  of  wliom,  for  my 
own  part,  since  by  his  painting  she  ap- 
peared to  be  such  a  miracle  as  could  by  no 
possibility  exist  in  the  world,  I  grew  some- 
what tired  of  hearing. 

As  I  might  judge  from  his  portraiture, 
Ac  was  a  rather  slight  girl  of  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  with  blue  eyes  and  light  hair, 
and  a  disposition  inclining  more  to  tender- 
ness than  to  gaiety.     I  imaged  to  myself, 
"ttrough  his  descriptions,  a  creature  sus- 
ceptible to  poetic  influences   as   well   as 
*o     the   grosser   deAelopments   of   manly 
strength ;  one  like  Coleridge's  Genevieve, 
^^lio  loves  her  poet  best  when  ho  sings  to 


"  The  songs  that  make  her  grieve.'* 

I  ftincied  I  could  see  such  a  one  as  nature 
.^^Oiild  choose  to  be  the  bride  of  such  a 
?i**n  as  Alison — a  being  capable  of  loving 
■  ™pi  as  Desdcmona  loves  Othello,  for  *'  his 
^ixid,"  or  as  poor  Ophelia  loves  her  ill- 
L^^TTcd  prince,  for  his  "noble  and  most 
'  *^^erain  reason,"  as  well  as  for  his  ability 


to  sustain  her  and  minister  to  her  feminine 
pride.  With  all  my  allowance  for  the  ex- 
aggeration of  his  passion,  I  could  not  but 
believe  he  had  found  what  is  so  rare  in  man 
or  woman,  that  love  which  is  vnto  the  death 
— that  sacred  interchange  of  wills  which 
makes  two  beings,  in  deed  as  well  as  in 
form,  one  flesh  and  one  spirit. 

A  world  of  correspondence  passed  be- 
tween the  lovers,  but  of  this  nothing  was 
ever  communicated  by  Alison  to  me.  He 
could  enlarge  upon  the  personal  charms 
of  his  love ;  her  devotion  to  him  ;  the  high 
inspiration  which  her  affection  breathed  into 
him,  and  the  vision  of  coming  happiness 
which  almost  overwhelmed  him  with  its 
lustre  ;  but  his  love  was  not  of  that  kind 
which  requires  sympathy.  In  truth  I  be- 
lieve that  if  there  was  ever  true  affection, 
like  that  depicted  by  our  great  poets,  it  was 
experienced  then  by  Alison  and  his  young 
mistress. 

But  there  was  an  obstacle.  Ellen  was 
the  daughter  of  a  poor  widow,  Alison  the 
heir  to  wealth.  She  was  without  family 
and  without  friends,  dowered  onlv  bv  her 
beauty  and  her  love  ;  Alison  was  descend- 
ed of  a  proud  stock,  and  had  a  mother 
who,  he  dreaded,  would  never  hear  of  his 
marrying  beneath  his  rank,  llieir  great 
fear  was  the  apprehensiun  of  his  mother's 
displeasure. 

As  fur  as  I  could  gather  from  what  he 
informed  me,  it  seemed  tiiere  was  little  in 
common  between  his  motiier  and  himself; 
she  was  an  austere  woman,  of  gloomy  re- 
ligious faith,  and  almost  a  monomaniac  on 
the  subj«'ct  of  family.  lie  kept  the  whole 
all'air  of  his  love  a  secret  from  her,  and 
intended  to  win  her  gradually  by  ingenious 
contrivance,  to  allow  him  to  wed  the 
daughter  of  one  who  hud  been  the  tenant 
of  a  small  portion  of  his  jjaternal  acres, 
llis  scheme  was  to  bring  KUcn  by  some 
means,  at  church  or  elsewhere,  though  his 
mother,  he  told  me,  seldom  vii?ited,  to  be 
ac(iuainted  with  her;  when  hi*  hopid  that 
the  loveliness  of  her  character  could  not 
fail  in  time  of  pleasing. 

Thus  mattei*s  stood  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  we  spent  at  college.  Ali- 
son grew  more  studious  and  somewhat 
reserved.  It  appeared  that  his  love  had 
passed  into  the  depth  of  his  life,  aud  \5fc- 
came  a  part  oC  \\\^  nvix^  ^v\^,  ^^  N^wsX.'VS' 
whole  bcanng  «\\o\>jc^  wi  Ssi^wt^  ^^'^ 


fipd  hs  iras  do  loi^vr  n  speculative  rqiUii- 
^1  scholar,  but  a  tc^ute,  loborimis  man. 
Yet  there  was  in  lum  no  want  of  srmpatbT, 
sad  we  continued  6nn  firends  till  the  daj 
we  graduated,  wtiea  we  sepantod.  aa 
cb^^-mates  usually  do,  to  tne«t  we  knew 
Bi>l  irhen.  Albf-a  retired  to  his  «tat»-, 
■nil  I  went  to  the  West,  where  I  foood 
■Trnpl'irment  in  teoehtng. 

Yc'T  Duny  mootlia  we  k«pl  np  a  regular 
cnrr^spoodeaee,  but  onr  ways  of  Efe  were 
«o  dilierenl,  bis  $a  quiet,  nune  fa  full  of 
enutement,  ihat  nadnallr.  ibongfa  our 
{rieod^hip  waa  unanated,  the  iBt«mk1s  be- 
tween our  letters  grew  loqger,  tatA  at  htst 
it  o^easioDed  me  nu  sarpriM  tbu  I  did  not 
hear  from  Um  tar  atarly  balf  a  jtai. 

As  it  bappenad,  opportandj  OMMgfa,  I 
.  n ^: : — to  retam  eaat- 


l 


prepaiw  to  ictu 
wsnl  after  ibree  yeaia'  UKcnee,  whea  I 
■«e«ved  one  daj  a  leuer  bearing  Um  poat- 
mark  ot  Altsoa's  village.  It  may  be  SBp- 
fiKtd  tbat  Do4  banDtf  heard  from  turn  fur 
~*  I'^ng,  I  opeoed  it  with  do  little  eagerness, 
Do^i  the  handwriting  of  the  supersiL^rip- 
iSm  was  ua&miliir.  Wbat  waa  my  sur- 
tttse  to  &l^j»aMd-^*tettg  from  eaj 
hieod.^^tSbmMmBSFmm  temolber, 
e  that  be  hnd  K'en  nllii'-!.>.j 


Kj   1 


UIo, 


ih. 


ich  had  ii_ 

,  if  po^ibli-,   I 


h.J. 


She  Slated  iLu 

I.  nt  of  his  dlsraso,  her  son  had  fre- 
qUt.'^iTir  :«poken  of  me.  and  sliriirs  in  the 
ttl'j^:  [I'tVciioDAti!  mumer,  aad  that  one  of 
lli^  tjvoiie  occupatioas  was  r^-reading  and 
w-arwnj^g  the  numerous  letters  that  had 
p(U- ,-\!  Iwiwecn  \u.  He  would  sit  gaiing 
at  '■.'.^■'-  pari-fl  which  thev  made  ftir  hours 
t,ij.-';-.'r,  saying  that  I  was  the  only  true 
fri'T.  t  he  hftd  ever  possessed  in  the  world, 
au'.l  I  lai^ntiag  ray  negleet  in  not  keeping 
'ip  my  corrtspondcnee.  (This  by  the  way 
wj.-  i'.tij^lher  fancied,  for  I  had  written 
hiai  [wjca  since  hearing  from  him.) 

Miii'h  grii-ved  by  this  unplesisant  news, 
n>-pvji_-:ing  one  on  whose  intellectual 
sir-.  riLrtli  I  had  so  securely  relied,  and 
wh.,-r?  n-'lile  heart  I  had  so  truly  I'.'Tcd.  I 
li>st  nij  titue  in  replying  to  ihe  sumroons. 
I  WL-  t.j  leare  the  West  in  a  week,  and 
hopu!    ere    another   t-j    be   able    to    vi^l 

i.igtoo,  and  render  to  my  frit-nd  sueh 

migh\  V  ia  my  ^wer.     To 
wroie   an  avv*'!*'^'-^":  '^tJ<^>ai 


pJeosnre  it  would  gi<>eiDe  tOMcUnagiifc 
and  the  Ifte,  desi^ocd  to  sooibe  bim  wA' 
out  betiajii^  anj  kaowlBi^  td  ha  lAc- 
taoo,  Withn  tbn«  d^y*  after.  In** 
my  way  aen^a  Ifae  monatatDS.  Mid  in  VT ' 
mire  than  seron,  bad  arrired  botne. 
rvtnahied  but  a  day  or  two  to  eichuM 
cr^tin^  wtih  ray  loDdjcd,  bit  utxirtjMT 
AIiMci  tn^tng  tae  to  compir  witb  bk  i 
tber's  raqnest  without  dcUy. 

1  well  recoHnel,  ibougfa  ao  mmy  yd 
hate  now  passed  away,  the  trecaog  wh 
after  a  long  day's  ride.  I  at  let^lh  4b- 
mooBted  bcfor*  AUmb  House.  Itwvk 
the  season  of  the  lodiaa  somner.  and  ifei 
sun  was  just  «ol(iiig  b^ond  a  wocdkal 
valley  that  sloped  away  m  firant  nd  ^ 
hibited  all  the  vaiieMted  richaeaa  tt 
autamul  fonsts.  The  imnfjfu.  wh 
(bough  1  bad  nwnr  seea  it  beCure,  1 
no  diffictdtjr,  throogb  Bjr  fiwud'a  weO  » 
menbeted  deseripOoiM,  m«(  ^  ^ 
an  aneient  stractBro,  tnefa  w'tben^HV 
remain  bui  a  few  of  ia  the  coBBtrr.  % 
frvnt  it  was  three  Mocies  bigk,  wilk  • 
doable  rijof  and  awrow  projcctinc  -*^ 
dona;  on  llie  back  tfae  roof  •lopcdL... 
to  a  single  atorv.  The  earcs  wen  bfafl^ 
m.>ii]i.|..-'J  in   th.'  a^l^!•J^'   fiMii.-.n,   ,-  1  ■>'  »  - 

-l^-.    in  lb-.-  «;[,J..iv.-    l,..;.k.-a    ..V.  ^:     ^  f. 
weMhvTwiTa.      In  the  ends  and  at  ::.■  r**     (.-, 
I  obserred  sirenU  small  cas(m>-iiLi  Ki^    i,; 
with  golhic  or  luxenge-shaptd  frainr-. 

Before  the  house  was  a  narrow  ;iw«  L^ 
plat  or  lu«-n  leading  down  to  Ihe  gM<»^  t  - 
where  two  pilUre  of  rough  masotur.  i*  -~. 
mounted  by  wooden  urns,  eI.xnI  litt  ^<s* 
tinels  to  guard  the  place  f.T.im  prtat  i  - 
intrusion.  Some  venerable  tn?e5  •*f^  r  ~ 
their  arms  over  thiii  inelosnre,  acd  'C  «  ^,.  - 
side  a  decaving  orchard  encroached  ij*  »  ^ 
the  level  ?:ward.  On  the  other  were  s»a4I  t^a 
out- buildings,  apparentlv  coeval  wiii  ito  fc.-f 
principal  structure.  All  the  aspei^t  fiiil'  is^ 
place  inspired  a  solemn  peace,  that  s 
almost  religious  repose  which  j 
into  the  mind  to  come  as  it  were 
immediate  presence  of  the  generati'-O 
has  passed  away.  There  was  do  ^ 
walk  leading  from  the  gatewav  to  ihti* 
trance,  and  dumps  of  tilae  andothef  iii~^ 
had  been  sufiered  to  spread 
around  the  houEe  and  against  iki 
if  nature  toved  to  contrast  the  xigarot  Ht 
Yi\iii\  with  the  venoaUeness  «f  ito  f 
%a&''^^x:KO•SM  ^  (Ite  year,  or  st 
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ly,  my  first  impressions  of  such 
'ould  have  been  doubtless  far 
ible ;  but  now,  bathed  as  it  was 
I  radiance  of  the  sunset,  and 
ts  impression  with  the  cheerful 
spired  by  the  nearness  of  my 
my  hopes  of  aiding  him  by  my 
it  appeared  only  suggestive  of 

r 

• 

into  the  house  and  was  con- 
an  aged  serWng- woman  into  the 
f  the  mother  of  my  friend.  It 
it  time  I  had  ever  seen  her,  and 
ned  to  a  sad  disappointment.  I 
w  why,  but  from  the  moment 
1  me,  all  my  cheerful  frame  of 
jd  to  pass  from  me  like  the  fading 
id  a  horrible  shadow  crept  over 
filling  mc  with  an  indescribable 

a  tall  unfeminine  person,  with- 
rait  of  gentleness  in  form,  or 
.rriarre.  Her  fixcc — I  shall  never 
-was  characterized  only  by  an 

of  cruel,  self-denying  pride — 
ir  conformation  of  temper  which 
jon  in  the  most  innocent  plcas- 
\,  and  tends  constantlv  towards 
IS,  both  in  itself  and  those  with 
mes  in  contact.  Ilor  eves  were 
jvere;  her  forehead  contracted  ; 
ominent  clie(?k  bones,  an  aquiline 

pinched  lips;  altogether  her 
»  was  the  most  stern  and  un- 

had  ever  seen  in  a  female — and 
jprant  1  never  behold  such  an- 

all  the  scenes  of  that  raemora- 
[  seem  to  see  her  sitting  in  her 
d  chair  in  that  dusky  parlor, 
f  to  me  of  the  condition  of  her 
J  son,  and  impressing  me,  as  she 
•rith  her  extraordinar}-  sagacity, 
itylistonishing  me  by  the  reflec- 
Bcli  a  man  as  my  friend  could 
the  offspring  of  such  a  mother. 
isred  to  her,  she  said,  that  Will- 
nrown  of  late  rather  over-stu- 
to  this  cause  and  their  retired 
Ifey  she  attributed  his  malady, 
• »  sort  of  melancholy  nervous- 

6  him  to  pass  whole  days  in  his 
without  food,  and  permitting 
ijliroacb  him.     She  thought  it 
2^pone  informing  him  of  my 
be  had  spoken  with  me ;  this 


I  readily  assented  to.  She  believed  I  could 
be  of  infinite  service  to  him  by  winning 
him  to  rides  or  walks  with  me  in  the  fields, 
and  that  a  few  weeks  of  my  society  would 
quite  restore  him  to  health.  The  cause  of 
his  melancholy  being  but  temporary,  a 
little  cheerful  society  would  soon  restore 
him. 

I  made  suitable  replies  to  these  obser- 
vations, and  said  that  I  hoped  all  would 
succeed  as  we  desired.  But  I  was  by  no 
means  satisfied  with  this  view  of  the  causes 
of  my  friend's  illness.  He  must,  indeed, 
I  said,  have  studied  severely  if  that  had 
driven  him  to  madness,  for  his  mind  was 
of  a  texture  to  bear  study  as  well  as  any 
I  had  known.  But  his  mother  persisted 
in  her  opinion,  and  added  that  he  had  for* 
the  last  year  or  more  lived  in  much  too 
retired  a  manner ;  that  she  had  for  some 
time  entertained  fears  for  his  health,  and 
in  order  to  wean  him  from  study,  had  con- 
trived a  marriage  for  him  with  a  young 
lady  who  was  heiress  to  a  large  property 
in  the  next  county,  when  he  was  suddenly 
taken  ill. 

As  she  said  this  I  obser^'cd  that  mo- 
menta rv  unsteadiness  of  the  eve  which  the 
most  thorough  adepts  in  falsehood  are  not 
always  able  to  avoid,  and  by  which  we 
know  that  the  tonrrue  is  utterinj'  what  the 
mind  knows  to  be  imtrue.  I  observed 
this,  and  I  remembered  at  once  wliat  Ali- 
son had  told  me  in  our  coUc'^e  davs  of  his 
love  affair,  how  much  it  champed  him.  and 
the  dit!iculty  ho  anticipated  with  his  mother, 
"  Ah,"  said  I,  with  the  assumed  noncha- 
lance of  a  man  of  th.e  world, "  if  mv  fiirndis 
grown  to  be  a  woman-hater,  he  is  changed 
indeed.  Had  he  never,"  1  inquired,  "  since 
college  times,  shown  a  partiality  for  any 
of  the  sex  ?"  "  0  yes,  he  had  at  one  time 
been  quite  a  lady's  man ;  that  is,  he  used 
to  visit  and  amuse  himself  with  the  farm- 
ers* girls  in  the  village  below.  She  had 
not  encouraged  it.  She  had  heard  some- 
thing, indeed,  of  a  sort  of  flirtation  ^>ith  a 
little  artful  minx  who  was  so  presumptu- 
ous as  even  to  pay  court  to  herself.  But 
it  never  came  to  anything.  The  hussy  had 
left  the  village  several  months,  and  gone 
no  one  knew  whither." 

I  remarked  an  unsteadiness  when  thia 
was  saying,  not  in  the  e^e  oiJV^  ,\s>\\.  m  >^^ 
voice  and  maiuiex.    ll^«&  evv^ervJiN:^  ^^ 
constraint  of  diBsim\i\a^o!i.    'B\iXrV\vsATtf 


(we  10  «ft  the  maOer  brtker,  for  (Le 
door  of  Uk  pariur  tocmJ.  Bad  m  a  BMHcnt 
I  WMgBwyngbylfcfhMj  awpoor  faicpd. 
•hokad.  Ml  mj  «rinl  boag  Bwoaprwi 
to  boB  bf  tfce  jenf^wcMna,  ome  do«B 


Uae  ud  Mnvw  bid    wnMgbt  nd 


bufidr  nmwed  the  gneeCnl  beaaiy  of 
Ik  dDw  babWd  I<mb.  I  md  at  • 
•haee.  ■  Vm  hollow  iheefc  aid  et^  aad 
SMfdkbckmflmmM  that  Uwd*- 
itts)^  had  anted  hioi,  taA  ihu  how- 
«cer  ■■cBBMrfJai  I  adght  be  in  mjr  cndnr- 
ot>  laraconr  hnfiuo  bi«  dtumaoa.  H 


•paid  aow  be  br  s  laag  enjojiiian  of  Us 
•odel}'.  1  Mi^  HUMei  lo  ha  dneMOd 
nied,  but  BO  Mtlhlf  power  a»ld  anest 
Uw  jMOgim  of  cwmapliaa.  I  ihoald 
Wrtaie  b«B  only  lo  waleb  at  In*  death-bad. 
Wie  at  nd  eoBfened  <d  old  tinea,  for 
U  a^ktioB  did  mA  nacb  Ua  [^aOB,  audi 
1  waaeoavfaMed  thai  fae  was  an&riBg  more 
fion  geaetal  deeinr  thaa  ttvua  aaj  nrgaic 
*^^'t.  ano^  ttont  vbat  casse  mwtct. 
He  grew  fiunl  with  the  eflbrt  at  speakiag, 
aad  waa  obliged  to  reeovtr  hinseif  hj  ia- 
l«nil*  of  rest.     These  hk  taoUter  by  her 


I 


^)■L-: 


celd— oae  of  iboee  maaa  «li 
opoB  the  aaaea  with  a  fmtmA* 
W«  sM  apoB  ■  faded  ■*  « 
a^aiaat  Ae  eaMen  «a^  ad  < 
Coiacr  days  aad  hofca  dMa 
on  fife  bd  Ml  beaa  vthif 
fciii f.  aiiil ia  i  ailiai leaw  Hi  |a^ 
ed  Mcnnr  of  my  bien^  I  b»  < 
go  o^er  DBcb  which  et^  a^l 

Bat  at  length  I  wr^^  bm 
aeeret.  It  waa,  as  I  aaBfttteA. 
if  a|nili<  iliia  fhal  !>■! jiaj^^ij  llii 


I-  she  waa  la 


tirt,'i--ij  Lim  to  partake  more  of  ite  Ua, 
wMv'I)  t(x<  in  the  mtaAtimt.-  brouubt  in  by 
Uie  hoaAeki.-<:pi-r,  tban  he  would  Lave  de- 
nred.  Sb«  did  not  appear  to  be  in  the 
leati  atrarc  of  his  actual  conditi'in.  In 
her  maDD^r  towards  him  she  min^li^'l  Done 
of  that  genllene&s,  none  of  thosi;  kind  tones 
which  arc  so  sootlun^  lo  the  exhausted 
nerves  of  the  EiL-k.  On  the  contrary,  she  ap- 
pearedquiteroughanddiciaiorial.asthough  .  nci 
m  my-  coming  she  had  gained  a  point,  and  '  cd 
was  now  securing  the  attainment  of  her 
wishas.  Grim  and  rigid,  bhe  sal  in  her  up- 
right (.-hair  and  doled  us  out  a  thin  inlu?ii>n 
that  kept  no  promise  to  the  taate,  mean- 
wliile  tzilkJng  on  m  the  very  presence  of 
her  wretched  £on,  uf  schemes  and  plans 
whifh  it  was  plain  he  was  irell  avrare 
could  nerer  be  reiilizod.  It  ^-emcd  she 
was  one  of  ihoK  women  who  have  man's 
desire  far  control,  and  that  she  hod  been 
accutlumed  t^i  assume  llie  en 


I  to   w\&\i  ^A  Miv\ft<»a.N%  ^un. 


tbebiwden  ofl 

\VheTe  was  the?     Be   ^d  a« 
caaatiy  orer  for  tafiap  tf  ha 

■      ■     '   tJI 

iLai  Van  [ji5t  wa^  he  iblt  iu  1 
concerning  her.  She  was  ID 
his  bride :  ibey  had  I^>red  I 
bad  be«n  pbiieol.  Ut'  had  \r^ 
and  his  mother  lie  thuoghl  ■ 
nelded.  She  bad  r^-Lax^d  so  : 
to  inriie  Ellen  lo  the  boase. 
seemed  ifj  c-iontei^iKe  ber  effort 
On  lie  rery  ereiiiiig.  ie  h*(J  o 
the  mansion  wish  a  boqjel  offli 
ber  own  ganlen  ;  he  was  to  ha. 
here,  and  tfaer  Ibot^ht  ibeo  lo 
'  '  asking  his  mciihers  coosi 
union.  But  an  accident  to  hk 
delartd  him  in  rFtaniiiig  from  1 
ing  town ;  Ellen  was  fctrc^d  M 
alone,  and  thai  was  ibe  \AsAt 
her.  Waa  not  this  enoueb  u 
weary  of  Uie  ?  Had  she  sic 
died,  or  even  been  token  awv 
sudden  and  dreadful  accideala 
have  borne  il  with  fortit«d& 
what  might  ibe  ool  hsretndo] 
what  secret  d«n  of  h«Q  ma^ 
beauty  be  the  sp.;-!!  of  rarishen 

\\    ^«i£^  «k  ba  had  i 
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ce  thus  be  started  up  in  agony,  and 
'oice  rang  loud  and  hollow.  I  trembled 
wben  tbe  paroxysm  passed  I  should 
him  fall  and  die  before  my  face.  I 
ted  all  my  art  to  soothe  and  divert 
•  We  would  speak  of  it  to-morrow,  I 
«  but  that  in  the  meantime  he  must  be 
it.  I  appealed  to  his  pride — ^to  his 
iitian's  faith.  At  last  he  softened,  and 
ired  himself  to  let  me  assist  him  to  his 

M  I  descended  from  his  apartment  I 
his  mother  in  the  haU.  She  was 
ing,  she  said,  to  conduct  me  to  my 
bber.  As  I  took  the  candle  from  her 
iered  and  bony  fingers,  I  glanced  at 
§Bce.  She  saw  that  I  had  heard  the 
1  and  more  than  suspected  her  false- 
L  But  she  would  not  relent ;  it  seemed 
Expected  to  overawe  me  by  the  same 
1  authority  she  exercised  upon  her  son. 

LGod !"  I  could  not  help  exclaiming 
m  a  horrible  suspicion  crossed  my 
She  grew  deadly  pale  and  pointed 
door  of  the  room  I  was  to  occupy, 
i   in  mechanically  and  locked  the 
with  violence. 

ew  not  why,  but  I  remember  that  I 
examined  the  apartment  all  over  with 
ht.    I  felt  as  though  there  were  some 
influence  in  the  very  air  of  the 
n    indefinite     apprehension    op- 
me.     Thoughts  that  I  dared  not 
floated  into  m}"^  mind.     DIJ  I 
noise  ?    I  looked  so  long  in  one 
n  that  I  shuddered  to  turn  to  look 
ther.     The   candle  burnt    low — I 
not  bear  to  be  in  darkness — sleep 
t  of  my  power.     While  the  wick 
raised  the  heavy  sash,  and  looked 
into  the  night. 
e  was  a  full  moonlight,  whose  radi- 
H  softly  on  the  valley,  and  the  air 
m  and  filled  with  the  fragrance  of 
As  I  gazed,  my  nerves  grew 
;  the  peace  of  the  scene  passed 
soul,  and  I  smiled  at  my  late  per- 
ns.    It  could  not  be,  mcthought ; 
rid  is  not  so  bad ;  I  misjudge  my 
And    then   I  grew   abstracted 
itching  the  e£fects  of  the  moonlight 
masses  of  foliage  and  the  broad 
I  beneath. 

looking  thus  towards  the  orchard, 
perceived  up  the  vista  made  by 
s  of  txecB,  iomethififf  white,  which 


appeared  to  be  slowly  moving.  At  first  I 
paid  no  particular  attention  to  it,  thinking 
it  must  be  a  dog  or  cow.  But  now  it 
approached,  and  I  saw  it  was  upiight— - 
could  it  be  a  man  ?  Alas  I  God  help  me ! 
it  was  no  human  creature,  but  a  sheeted 
figure,  which  I  knew  by  its  ghding  to  be  a 
bodiless  visitant  from  the  world  of  shad* 
ows !  The  blood  froze  in  my  veins  as  I 
marked  its  steady  advance.  I  tried  to 
shout,  but  could  only  groan,  as  in  a  dpeam. 
It  was  all  enwrapped  in  white,  so  that  I 
could  see  no  face,  and  it  came  directly  be- 
low and  before  my  eyes  to  the  very  door 
of  the  house,  and  1  saw  ii  enter  ! 

Presently — all  tbe  wealth  of  the  universe 
would  not  tempt  me  to  undergo  it  again — 
the  house  rang  with  shrieks— loud,  ago- 
nized. I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  seized  a 
chair,  not  knowing  what  I  did.  But  im- 
mediately I  heard  the  voice  of  the  old 
servant,  who  occupied  the  chamber  ad- 
joining mine,  cr}'ing  "  Fire  !"  and  this 
recalled  me  to  my  senses.  I  opened  the 
door  and  went  to  her  room,  the  shrieks 
still  continuing,  though  more  faint  1}*;  and 
seeming  to  proceed  from  below. 

But  I  need  not  narrate  circumstantially 
all  that  followed.  By  the  time  we  had 
obtained  a  light,  and  proceeded  to  the  old 
woman's  apartment,  the  shrieks  (which 
were  found  to  come  from  thence)  had 
fallen  to  low  groans,  and  when  we  stood 
around  her  bedside  she  was  past  recogniz- 
ing even  her  son,  whose  presence  appeared 
but  to  increase  her  agonies.  She  died 
raving,  and  the  ghastly  look  of  her  stiften- 
ing  features  was  awful. 

My  imhappy  friend  did  not  long  survive 
the  shock  of  his  mother's  sudden  death. 
He  died  peacefully.  I  never  told  him 
what  I  had  witnessed.  Indeed  for  a  long 
while  I  was  never  sure  that  it  was  not  an 
illusion  of  my  senses  caused  by  fatigue  and 
excitement. 

But  upon  the  death  of  my  friend  the 
estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  distant 
connexion,  a  worthy  man,  who  is  still  liv- 
ing, lie  had  the  house  torn  down  and 
replaced  by  a  more  comfortable  dwelling, 
and  made  also  many  improvements  on 
the  adjacent  grounds.  In  removing  the 
orchard,  which  had  long  ceased  to  be 
productive,  they  found  an.  oVL  ^v?\^  ^\ 
whose  existence  xvoive  \jxxV  ^i^ck^  Vwia^- 
keeper  had  any  kno-wl-^^gfi  \  \V.  ^^>&  ^^^'^ 


Ellon.  Til e  ring  had  been  made  smaller  by 
n  clumsy  workman.     I  remembered  when 


XXVCl>Cll    111911  UCICU 

vengeance  upon   e 
ness. 


WIT. 


Canst  tliou  tell  me  what  is  wit, 
Thou  that  master  art  of  it? 
Nature's  self  less  changeful  seems, 
Or  the  shapes  of  mormng  dreams, 
Or  the  clouds  of  evening  dim. 
Where  a  thousand  phantoms  swim,- 
Phantoms  of  the  gloomy  night, 
Treading  on  the  skirts  of  light. 
Yet,  howe'er  it  varied  be. 
It  moves  the  fancy  pleasantly. 
Now,  a  beauty  plainly  drcst. 
Now,  a  sovereign  queen  confest. 
Now,  a  homely,  rustic  dame, — 
In  many  shapes  'tis  yet  the  same. 
Now,  pretending  no  pretence, 
It  con(|uers  by  feigned  innocence. 
'Tis  a  secret  none  con  know, 
'Us  an  art  no  art  can  show. 
He  who  finds  it  has  it  not; 
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VANITY  FAIR,* 


EC  Anglo-Saxon  can  appreciate,  al- 
eh  he  may  not  altogether  admire 
LO  wit ;  but  a  Gaul  is  hopelessly  in- 
fietent  to  understand  Saxon  humor. 
to  him  what  the  Teutonic  humor  is 
rCh  Saxon  and  Gaul,  who  suppose  it 
I  be  humorous  to  the  Teuton  because 
■iStly  delights  in  it,  but  find  it,  so  far 
lemselyes  are  concerned,  dreary  in 
extreme,  and  utterly  valueless  for 
OSes  of  amusement.  Here  b  a 
:  which  has  a  brilliant  run  in  Eng- 
f  where  its  author  is  acknowl- 
d  as  one  of  the  first  periodical  wri- 
i  we  doubt  if  any  Frenchman  could 
krou^h  it  without  falling  asleep  in 
»;of  the  pictures.  In  our  own  coun- 
irhere  the  original  Saxon  character 
Income  partially  Gallicized,  the  pub- 
pinion  (setting  aside  that  class  of 
in,  unfortunately  too  large,  who 
he  willing  slaves  of  the  publishers, 
bel  bound  to  read  and  talk  about  a 
[  because  it  is  advertised  by  a  big 
L  in  big  letters,  as  "  Thackeray's 
Inrpiece,")  is  about  equally  divided, 
jr.  much  enjoying  "  Vanity  Fair," 
U  voting  it  a  great  bore, 
fnich  wit  and  English  humor  !  We 
}/k  mean  to  expatiate  on  this  oftcn- 
ijied  theme,  tempting  though  it  be, 
copious  opportunity  for  anti- 
more  or  less  false,  and  distinc- 
ithout  differences,  but  shall  merely 
what  seems  the  most  natural  way 
lin  this  national  diversity  of  taste 
»reciation  in  respect  of  the  two 
Wit  consists  in  the  expression 
ithan  in  the  matter — it  depends 
Lsiderably  on  the  words  employed 
Lcnce  the  wittiest  French  sayings 
not  inexpressible,  at  least  iuex- 
in  English.  Under  the  homely 
jarb  they  generally  become  very 
r  very  wicked  remarks — not  un- 


frequently  both.  But  an  Englishman 
with  a  respectable  knowledge  of  French 
can  understand  and  be  amused  by  French 
wit,  though  he  will  probably  not  enter 
into  it  very  heartily.  Humor,  on  the 
other  hand,  depends  on  a  particular 
habit  of  mind ;  so  that,  to  enjoy  Eng- 
lish humor,  a  Frenchman  must  not  only 
understand  English,  but  become  intel- 
lectually Anglicized  to  a  degree  that  is 
unnatural  to  him.  In  proof  of  this,  it 
may  be  noticed  that  French-educated 
or  French-minded  Americans  find  Thack- 
eray tedious,  and  (to  take  a  stronger 
case,  where  no  national  prejudice  but  a 
favorable  one  can  be  at  work,)  yawn  over 
Washington  Irving. 

And  yet,  if  we  wished  to  give  an  idea 
of  Thackeray's  writings  to  a  person  who 
had  never  read  them,  we  should  go  to 
France  for  our  first  illustration ;  but  it 
would  be  to  French  art,  not  French 
literature.  No  one  who  has  ever  been 
familiar  with  the  pictured  representa- 
tions.pf  Parisian  life  which  embellish  that 
repository  of  wicked  wit,  the  Charivari 
— no  one  who  knows  Les  Lorcttes,  Les 
Eiifans  Terribles^  &c.,  would  think  of 
applying  to  the  designs  of  Gavarni  and 
his  brother  artists  the  term  caricatures. 
He  would  say.  "  There  is  no  caricature 
about  them  ;  they  are  life  itself."  And 
so  it  is  with  Thackeray's  writings  ;  they 
present  you  with  humorous  sketches  of 
real  life — literal  comic  pictures — never 
rising  to  the  ideal  or  diverging  into  the 
grotesque.  Thus,  while  his  stories  are 
excellent  as  a  collection  of  separate 
sketches,  they  have  but  moderate  merit 
as  stories  J  nor  are  his  single  characters 
great  as  single  characters.  Becky  Sharpe 
is  the  only  one  that  can  be  called  a  first- 
rate  hit ;  for  "  Chawls  Ycllowplush"  is 
characterized  chiefly  by  his  ludicrous 
spelling,  and  his  mantle  fits  '^Jeemes'' 


7  Fair :  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  of  English  Society.  By  W.  M.  Thackeray,  author  ol 
rom  Oonihill  to  Cairo,"  the  "  Snoh  Papers,"  in  Punch,  <&&,  dc  Loikdoii*.  V2Ei<&  v>xcLOti  o^^ 
:  Harper  ^  Brothers.    1848. 


also,  with  another  great  humorous  writer, 
Washington  Ir\*ing.  Very  graceful!}"  and 
prettily  does  Mr.  Titmai-sh  write  at  times ; 
there  is  many  a  little  bit,  here  and  there, 
in  the  "  Journey  from  Comhill  to  Cairo,*' 
that  would  not  disgnice  GcofTrey  Crayon 
in  his  best  mood.  But  his  geniality  is  not 
so  crcnuine,  or  so  continuous.  Not  that 
there  is  anvthinjj  affected  about  his  mirth 
— he  is  one  of  the  most  natural  of  modern 
Entrlish  writers  :  Cobbi.*tt  or  Sidney  Smith 
could  hardly  be  more  so;  but  it  is  dashed 
with  stronger  ingredients.  Instead  of 
wi'lling  up  with  perennial  jollity,  like  our 
most  good-humored  of  humorous  authors, 
he  is  evidently  a  Uttle  blaze,  and  some- 
what  disposed  to  be  cynical. 

To  compare  Thackeray  with  Dickens 
and  Ining,  most  of  our  readers  will  think 
paying  him  a  high  compliment,  but  we 
are  not  at  all  sure  that  his  set  would  be 
particularly  obliged  to  us ;  for  it  is  the 
fortune — good  in  some  respects,  evil  in 
others — of  Mr.  Titmarsh  to  be  one  of  a 
set.  But  wherever  there  are  literary  men 
there  will  be  sets ;  and  those  who  have 
been  bored  and  disgusted  by  the  imperti- 
nence and  nonsense  of  stupid  cliques  will 
be  charitable  to  the  occasional  conceits  of 
clever  ones.  Having  had  some  happy 
experience  of  that  literary  society  which 
is  earned  to  greater  perfection  in  England 
than  in  any  other  country,  we  can  pardon 


This  mention  oi 
a  more  serious  cha 
sional  conceit  or  ai 
more  than  once  h 
author;  namely,  t 
too  many  disagr 
queer  charge  this 
generation  which 
trated  editions  oi 
Juif,  and  is  leni 
vulgarities  of  W 
Wildfell  Hall.  Bi 
tion  or  "  discrimin 
trauscendentalist  a 
to  say.  If  a  sto 
purposes  of  amw 
ought  not  to  be  m 
ters  introduced  thj 
sarv  for  relief  and  i 
and  end  of  a  stor 
author  to  bring  hi 
ber  of  unpleasan 
volume  of  this  R 
pretty  broadly  sta^ 
elist  writes  merely 
some  ulterior  aim  ; 
ery  does  not  at  an 
occasion  to  refer  t< 
for  it  is  doine  vi 
rcganl  him  mcnrl; 
rary  fun.  He  doe 
scamps,  and  prof 
but  it  is  to  show  t 
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ae  things  which  are  to  the  world 
Uve — ^to  show  that  the  good  things 
nity  Fair  are  not  good  per  8e,  but 
»e  coincident  with  much  depravity, 
is  Becky  Sharpe,  as  portrayed  by  his 
ic  pen,  is  an  object  of  envy  andf  ad- 
on  for  her  cleverness  and  accomplish- 
to  many  a  fine  lady.  There  are 
'  of  the  "  upper  ten"  who  would  like 
18  "  smart"  as  Rebecca.  She  speaks 
li  like  a  French  woman,  and  gets  up 
fnl  dresses  out  of  nothing,  and  makes 
)  men  admire  her,  and  always  has  a 
ee  ready,  and  insinuates  herself  every 
>  with  an  irresistible  nonchalance, 
comes  m  the  sage  moralist,  and 
us  that  a  woman  may  do  all  these 
lings,  and  yet  be  ready  to  lie  right 
ft  to  every  one,  and  ruin  any  amount 
fiding  tradesmen ;  to  sell  one  man 
loison  another ;  to  betray  her  bus- 
and  neglect  her  child.  (That  last 
IS  the  most  hateful  one  :  in  our  sim- 
'  we  hope  it  is  an  exaggeration.  That 
lan  should  be  utterly  regardless  of 
BGspring  seems  an  impossibility — in 
nmtry,  we  are  proud  to  say,  it  is  an 
ribility.)  Or  if  any  of  his  doubtful 
lages  command  our  temporary  re- 
and  sympathy,  it  is  because  they  arc 
B  time  in  the  right.  Rawdon  Craw- 
not  a  very  lofty  character  ;  he  fre- 
\y  comes  before  us  in  a  position  not 
iwpectable  ;  but  when  he  is  dcfend- 
B  honor  against  the  old  sybarite  Lord 
e,  he  rises  with  the  occasion :  even 
iQty  wife  is  forced  to  admire  her  bus- 
es he  stands  ''strong,  brave,  and 
ious."  Nor  though  he  finds  it  some- 
necessary  to  expose  hypocrites,  does 
ieray  delight  in  tlie  existence  of  hy- 
fg  and  love  to  seek  out  bad  motives 
parently  good  actions.  His  charity 
*  leads  him  to  attribute  with  a  most 
le  irony  pretended  wickedness  to 
1088.  Your  French  writer  brings  an 
ii  gentleman  before  the  footlights, 
imdges  you  the  pleasure  of  admiring 
1^  18  impatient  to  carry  him  off  be- 
pe  scenes,  strip  ofif  his  Christian  gar- 
itfid  show  him  to  you  in  private  a  very 
g  But  Thackeray,  when  he  has  put 
Heath's  mouth  an  atrociously  pirati- 
is  overjoyed  to  add  quietly  that 
sxnben  seeing  him  awfully  sick  on 
steamer." 


Thus  far  our  description  has  been  one 
of  negatives.  It  is  time  to  say  something 
of  the  positive  peculiarities  of  Mr.  T.,  two 
of  which  are  strikingly  observable, — the 
one  in  his  serious,  the  other  in  his  comic 
vein.  We  shall  begin  by  the  latter,  for 
though  to  us  he  is  greater  as  a  moralist 
than  as  a  humorist,  we  are  well  aware  that 
the  general  opinion  is  the  other  way,  and 
that  he  is  most  generally  valued  for  his 
fun.  Many  of  the  present  English  comic 
writers  excel  to  an  almost  Aristophanic  de- 
gree in  parody  and  travestic,  but  in  the 
latter  Tliackeray  is  unrivalled.  Now  he 
derides  in  the  most  ludicrous  jargon,  the 
absurd  fopperies  of  the  Court  Circulars : 
**  Head  dress  of  knockers  and  bell-pulls, 
stomacher  a  muffin  ;"  now  he  audaciously 
burlesques  the  most  classic  allusions  "about 
Mademoiselle  Arianne  of  the  French  Op- 
era, and  who  had  left  her,  and  how  she 
was  consoled  by  Panther  Carr."  Some 
men  have  that  felicity  in  story-telling  that 
they  will  make  you  laugh  at  the  veriest 
Joe  Miller  as  if  it  had  been  just  invented, 
and  similarly  there  is  nothing  so  old  or  so 
dry,  but  it  becomes  a  subject  for  mirth 
under  Titmarsh's  ready  pen  or  pencil, 
(for  Michael  Angelo  is  an  artist  himself, 
and  a  right  clever  one,  and  needs  no  Cruik- 
shank  or  Leech  to  illustrate  him.)  Every 
one  has  heard  the  story  of  the  Eastern 
monarch,  who  used  to  impose  upon  trav- 
elling poets  by  means  of  his  astonishing 
memory,  and  how  a  Dervish  finally  out- 
witted him.  Thousands  had  read  it  with- 
out dreaming  of  its  capabiHties.  In  one 
of  the  early  volumes  of  Punch  you  will 
find  it  Thackerayized  into  something  very 
rich.  Living  poets  and  poetasters  are 
brought  in  under  Oriental  disguises  ;  the 
mischievous  king  learns  a  whole  poem  of 
"  Buhl-ware  Khan"  by  dint  of  memory, 
**  without  understanding  one  word  of  it ;" 
the  Dervish  is  a  **  Syncretic"  poet,  **  Jam 
Janbraliim  Herandee,"  (Herand,)  who  puts 
the  king  to  sleep  by  discharging  an  epic 
at  him.  But  Thackeray  never  sets  about 
a  story  of  any  length  without  having  a  will 
and  a  purpose.  And  this  indeed  is  a  no- 
ticeable difference  generally  existing  be- 
tween the  wit  and  the  humorist,  that  while 
the  former  sparkles  away  without  any  ob- 
ject beyond  his  own  momentary  amu&^vci^TtX.^ 
the  latter  has  a  de^mle  iani,«am^  «feM%^Vo  ^V 
tack,  some  moral  to  \im\..  T^Viw^Lew^  ik\.Vw3* 
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abiKC«.  and  it  is  with  fln  liooesl  indignatJon 
and  fcimple  carneatD«^  thnt  form  ibc  6a- 
tinj^uishiog  feuturej  of  hlii  serious  writiDga. 
Uii  n»<aults  bll  manner  of  social  shnm, 
fanmbug  and  flunlicyisin,  imd  gives  it  lo 
Uieni  in  a  way  tLat  does  you  good  to  Ijonr. 
Agoin^t  toadyism,  nlfectatioa  and  mob- 
beiT,  be  prcacibcs  a  crusade  in  the  sturdi- 
mt  Anglo- Sax  on.  The  charge  be^^n  in 
ibe  "($nob«  of  Eagltuid;"  it  is  now  fol- 
lovi?d  ap  to  "  Vanity  Fnir."  Any  ono. 
therefore,  trho  rends  tfie  lutter  book  shouid 
md  tlio  ■■  Snob  Pupera"  in  Punch,  by 
WHT  of  introduotiun  to  it.  Tjn-worabip 
ana  litlc-wonliip,  nnd  that  "  pr&iso  of 
men"  which  your  ftt^bioiiiiblM  lore  more 
than  thff  •■pmi»o  of  t!i>d" — ^lltmRnh  is 
BiTom  foe  to  nil  thvie.  itnil  wngm  unto- 
teotin;:;  war  on  tlwrm — but  with  non«  of 
that  ciuil  ifhioh  runs  all  tbrougli  Jerrold 
and  half  through  Dickens :  he  does  not 
tnak«  '11  his  poor  people  angels,  nor  all  his 
rich  people  devils,  bccuuf  c  they  ai^  rich. 
Mor  ix'M  be  any  nuirketl  prejudice  against 
ChrulianitT  in  general,  or  the  Cbristianily 
o(  his  own  church  in  piu-Uealar — trhich  w« 
are  weak  ooough  to  ihiak  ratiinr  to  Jus 
credit.    Moreover  his  sledge-hnrnmer  Lo- 
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city  or  iiinbiliiy  to  nppri'ri:ile  iJio  rutine- 
mcnl«  v(  civiliz<,'d  life,  &a  n  hacliwoodsiuiia 
or  Down-easier  might  Hbuse  things  he  did 
not  comprehend :  for  Tilinarsh  hns  »  S'ju! 
for  art  and  poetry-,  and  good  li^ini;,  and 
all  tb.it  is  Eesihelic  and  elpgunt. 

'■  Vanity  Fair,"  then,  isii  satire  on  Eng- 
lish socii-iy.  The  scene  indeed  is  l.iid 
thirty  rears  bncjt,  but  lliat  is  of  a  pii-ce 
with' Juvennl's 

"  Experiar  qnid  conce^lntur  in  ilEus 
Qnoruin  riiiiiim^  Ii'uiliir  cinlB  Bli|>ie  l^lioav' 

It  is  mcunt  for  (he  present  tin 
veiT  illusimlioos  ehuw,  in  whii'l 
male  clumiolers  wear  the  convoni 
ser  {Americanlct  pautiliwns)  uf 
day.  iitstcod  of  the  stiiF  '■  tii;hl^ 
were  lite  habit  of  that  period.  I 
of  this  sort  we  natiirjlly  i-ipect  tn  lind 
manr  I ^pe-rhnracters — [li.il  i.;,  ehar-.iciers 
who  Fi'preaent  elns^ies  lA  people.  Most  of 
these  lira  very  good  and  true.  Rawley 
Cntwdon  is  a  enpiinl  repreaentolive  tj  the 
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flesh,  and  loo  lUilerate  to  spa 
yet  witlial  bold  as  a  lion.  t\ 
to  see  fiuuh  a  ninn  properlr  di 
and  then,  for  the  wriCcr  «b( 
doing  his  dnty  to  civiliaitMa. ' 
the  old  IturbonMis  feudal  nafi| 
physical  courage,  which  is  ccU 
ed  on  the  coosciouanes*  ofaiif 
cal  strength  and  dexterity, 
rongtishoii  over  moral  coarag 
left.  And  Lord  Stcyiie  is 
Mweimen  of  the  arislocr^lie  ol 
Ulliers  hod  tried  their  handit  ai 
actcr  before — D'I»racli  aad  U 
of  tine  ladies,  L:uly  UleaBia;^toa 
of  them  have  sucoeeded  lUia  i 
And  Pitt  Cnkwky  ia  a  perlei 
Uie  stiff,  slow,  rc*pecUb1«  jb 
And  Osbovno,  Sr.,  b  one  of  j; 
purse-proud  eits  who  niea)iun| 
by  what  it  «riil  fetch  on  'Ch 
some  of  the  portraits  are  motS 
Vaniiy  Fair,  nnd  thU  of  Sir  PU 
Craviley,  soetns  lo  i»  pcuitin 
He  may  be  a  Uue  sketch  frunj 
hiu  indeed  giv«a  him  a  real 
fiuDilf :  but  h«  B 100  \mA  lo  t 
country  baronela,  or  even  of  conn 
AnJ   liiou-h  l]-,olii-h.lLf,-'c},ar 
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e  is  ono  point  on  which  ih 
H  htlle  wronged  :  /Aty  gireor 
Allowing  thai  a  fearful  amou 
fiinily  prevails  among  peopK' 
lo  know  better,  there  is  sureh 
sicv  for  its  ht-ing  rept-ated. 
want  lo  hear  the  thine;  simply 
in  true,  any  more  Ili:in  ne  wish 
luri's  of  di^iisiing  and  frighll 
however  faithfully  lo  n^itiire  if 
piiinled.  But  ill  f»ct  KngH^b 
are  not  so  openly  piufaiie  as 
represents  ilium. 

The  bm^k  has  no  hero  :  it  c 
fcs>es  to  have  none.  Hut  then 
inc,  at  leiist  a  prominent  fininfe 
and  she  is  equ.il  to  a  A<.r/i^a  ordi 
iiifs  nnd  ln;roi-&.  Itt-iky  ^hurpe 
nut  creation,  not  the  rvpreseW 
class  though  there  are  trails 
thill  remind  I'ou  of  several  clai 
one  who  h«a  been  tnucb  to  M 
have   had    the   fortuno  or   loii 
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blicans ;  for  in  truth  if  you  only  leave 
a  little  nonsense  about  titles,  every- 
r  in  Titmareb's  literary  puppet-show 
apply  point-blank  to  our  own  occi- 
al  Vanity  Fair.  There  are  women  as 
fully  satirical  as  Rebecca,  making 
hief  in  the  most  ingenious  and  grace- 
ways — fashionable  enough  that,  and 
by  any  means  a  sin,  but  on  the  con- 
r  no  small  recommendation  in  Vanity 
There  are  women  all  in  the  best 
ity,  who  flirt  with  every  passable  man 

comes  near  them,  as  Rebecca  did ; 
observe,  it  is  not  proved  that  Mrs.  Raw- 
Crawley  did  anything  more  ;  her  biog- 
er  does  not  give  you  to  understand 

she  actually   "committed   herself" 

any  one — and  this  is  very  proper 
pleasing  in  Vanity  Fair.  There  are 
len  who,  like  Rebecca,  have  always  a 
dble  lie  ready  to  excuse  themselves  ; 
this  is  an  excusable  pecadiUo  in  Vanity 
,  There  are  women  who,  like  Rebecca, 
to  marriage  only  as  a  means  of  getting 
ffition  "in  society,"  and  what  can  be 
ure  flattering  homage  to  Vanity  Fair  ? 
«  are  women,  like  Rebecca,  who 
ge  upon  spooneys  and  get  money 
r  false  pretences ;  and  the  victims 
•*  cut  up  rough  "  about  it,  but  the 
rf  Vanity  Fair  pass  it  over  as  a  venial 
ee  and  accept  their  part  of  the  spoil, 
lort,  put  together  a  number  of  thmgs 
iractice  of  which  is  not  only  allowable 
iuccessful  in  Vanity  Fair,  and  what  a 

of  a  woman  you  will  make  !  Such 
ist  is  our  idea  of  the  moral  and  theory 
ibecca  Crawley  nee  Sharpc. 
ie  is  the  daughter  of  a  dissipated 
(  and  a  French  danseuse,  is  brought 
1^  a  governess,  has  no  principles  worth 
Ung  of,  but  plenty  of  accomplishments 

luch  wordly  cleverness.     Hardly  out 
A  J  she  makes  beautiful  play  for  the 
m  she  meets,  a  dummy  fat  dandy, 
Titmarsh  defends  her : — 

16  an  advance,  and  as  such,  perhaps, 

dies  of  indisputable  correctness  and 

will  condemn  the  action  as  immodest ; 

0ce,  poor  dear  Rebecca  had  all  Uiis 

1o  for  herself.    If  a  person  is  too  poor 

a  servant,  he  must  sweep  his  own 

^  m  dear  ffirl  has  no  dear  mamma  to 

ten  with  the  youne  man,  she  must 

nelf.    And  on !  what  a  mercy  it  is 

ipoinen  do  not  exerciee  tbeir  powers 
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oflener  J  We  can't  resist  them  if  they  do.  Let  * " 
them  show  ever  so  little  inclination,  and  men 
go  down  on  their  knees  at  once ;  old  or  ugly,  \ 
it  is  all  the  same.  And  this  1  set  down  as  a 
positive  truth.  A  woman  with  fair  opportoni- 
ties  and  without  an  absolute  hump,  may  marry 
WHOM  SHE  LIKES.  Only  let  us  be  thankful 
that  the  darlings  are  like  the  beasts  of  the  field 
[Oh !  Oh  !]  and  don^t  know  their  own  power. 
They  would  overcome  us  entirely  if  they  did." 

We  have  known  young  ladies  of  the 
same  opinion — ^that  a  woman  may  many 
any  man  she  likes — and  some  of  them 
have  been  wofuUy  sold  in  consequence, 
and  remained  utterly  unmarried  to  the  end 
of  time.  But  if  we  are  content  not  to 
state  the  proposition  in  extreme  terms,  we 
may  make  it  sufficiently  broad.  The 
chances  of  a  woman  getting  the  man  she 
wants,  are  to  those  of  a  man  getting  the 
woman  he  wants,  as  nineteen  to  one  on  a 
very  moderate  estimate.  Where  the  man 
is  the  attacking  party,  how  easily  all  his 
approaches  are  seen  through !  how  they 
are  turned  to  derision  before  his  very  face  ! 
And  if  he  is  really,  truly,  and  hopelessly 
in  love,  it  is  a  thousand  tunes  worse.  Then, 
when  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  him  to 
make  the  best  appearance,  he  is  sure  to  be 
bungling  and  stupid,  and  not  able  to  do 
himself  justice.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
a  beautiful  sight,  as  a  mere  work  of  art, 
to  see  a  man  skillfully  angled  for,  (for  man 
before  matrimony  is  hkc  to  a  lish  which 
is  inveigled  with  rod  and  line :  after  the 
operation  he  resembleth  the  horse  who  is 
ridden  with  bit  and  bridle.)  It  is  immense- 
ly tickling  to  the  victim  himself,  and  \'ast 
fun  to  the  circumst antes — such  of  them, 
that  is,  as  have  not  similar  designs  on  the 
sufferer.  And  so,  by  rule,  Becky  ought 
to  captivate  Joseph  Sedley  ofi'-hand ;  but 
that  would  have  wound  up  the  history  too 
soon;  so  the  portly  exquisite  is  carried 
away  from  her  by  the  lover  of  her  partic- 
ular friend,  whom  she  afterwards  pays  off 
handsomely  for  the  kind  turn  done  her. 
Spilt  milk  and  lost  lovers  are  not  to  be 
cried  over ;  so  the  little  woman  dries  her 
tears  and  makes  another  shy — this  time 
successfully — at  the  dashing,  fighting,  stu- 
pid young  officer,  Rawdon  Crawley,  with 
his  expensive  tastes  and  limited  meana. 
But  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  \>^\iv^  ^^o^'si  ^V 
family  (he  \s  and  she  -pToi^sae^  \o\ifc^  \«»s 
live  accordingly,  and  %o  ^^  at^\^\»  v«^^«i  ^ 
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mystery  "  how  to  live  well  on  nothing  a- 

year." 

"  I  auppoee  there  U  no  man  in  Ihia  vanity 
fair  of  ours,  so  liltlo  obsen-ant  ai  not  to  think 
Bometimes  about  the  worldly  affuira  of  Ills  ac- 
qnainlances,  oi  ao  eslremely  charitable  a»  not 
to  wonder  how  hia  neighbor  Jonea  or  hia  neigh- 
Iwr  Smith  can  make  boih  ends  meet  at  tho  end 
of  tlie  year.  «  •  •  •  Some  three  or  four 
yeara  after  his  stay  in  Paris,  when  Rawdon 
(>a\v!ey  and  his  wife  were  estnblished  in  a 
very  small  comfortable  honae  in  Curyon  atreet, 
Mayfair,  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the  numei^ 
ona  frieoda  they  enieitainod  at  dinner  that  did 

t  ask  the  above  quealion  regarding  tbeui. 


As  I  aL_  .  . 

ipnblic  how  Crawley  ajid  his  wife  lived  wiihoiit 
any  income,  may  I  entreat  the  public  news- 
papers which  are  in  (he  habit  of  exltacting  viiri- 
ons  portions  of  the  periodical  works  now  pul>- 
liahed,  not  to  reprint  the  following  exact 
narrative  and  calculations,  of  which  I  ought, 
le  the  diacoverer,  (and  at  aoine  expense  too,) 
to  bave  the  benefit.  My  son — I  would  say, 
were  1  blessed  with  a  child — yon  may  by  deep 
inquiry  and  conatant  interconr»e  with  him, 
loam  bow  a  man  lives  comfortably  on  nothing 
B-year.  But  it  ia  best  not  to  be  intimate  with 
gentlemen  of  this  profeesioo,  and  to  take  tlie 
calculUioM  at  second  hand,  as  jou  do  log* 
arithms,  for  1o  work  them  yonnelf,  depend 
tipon  it,  will  cost  yon  something  conBideralilc 
*  ♦  •  *  The  inith  ip,  nhcn  we  bay  of  a  g.^n- 
J  tlemiin  that  he  bves  eleganilv  on  nothinj;  u- 
ycar,  we  use  the  word  'notliing'to  signify 
somplbing  unknown  ;  meaning;,  timply.  that 
we  don't  Know  how  the  gentleman  in  question 
defravs  (he  expenses  of  hia  esiabliahment. 
Now  our  friend  the  Colonel  had  a  great  apti- 
tndc  for  all  games  of  clmnce ;  and  exercising 
hiuiself,  as  he  continually  did.  with  tbo  cards, 
the  (lice-box  or  the  cae,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  he  attained  a  mucb  greotcr  skill  in  the  une 
of  tbese  articles  than  men  can  poBsess  who  only 
OCCTsionnllv  bundle  llicm.  To  use  a  cue  at 
billinnls  wci^U  is  like  using  a  pencil  or  a  smaD- 
aivord — yon  cannot  master  nny  one  of  these 
implements  ai  first,  and  it  ia  only  by  repeated 
study  and  perseverance,  joined  lo  a  natural 
tast<?,  (but  a  man  can  excel  in  tlie  handling  of 
dtlier.  Now  Crawley,  from  being  only  a  bril- 
lian!  amateur,  bad  grown  to  be  a  consummate 
mnsler  of  billiards,  Like  a  creal  general,  hia 
eeniiip  used  to  rise  with  the  danger,  and  wbcn 
uiQ  luck  bad  been  uufavomble  to  him  for  a 
whfilii  game,  and  tbe  lets  were  eoiiscqiiently 
against  liim.  be  would,  with  consummate  skill 
ajid  tHilcIne--^,  make  some  prodigious  hits  which 
wiiii^  restore  the  battle,  and  come  in  a  victor 
itt  the  end,  (o  tbe  astonishment  of  everybody — 
^^rfeverybtidy,  thai  i?,vjhij  waa  a  stranger  lo  hia 
|fl|^k^  Those  who  were  actasMfttftivo  we  \\.,  , 
^J^^^^otioaa  bow  (he^  sUiV^  ^^oi^  toon^ 


against  a  man  of  such  sudden  rfeioorces.  ani 
brilliant  and  overpowering  skill.  AI  ^unes  of 
cards  he  waBe<](ianyBkilrnl,fortboiigIilicwoiili] 
constantly  lose  money  a"    ' 


repealed  losses,  it  was  remarked  that  CnwtofY 
play  became  quite  different,  and  thai  Iw  «m  * 
pretty  sure  of  beatinv  his  enemy  before  <fa 
night  wav  over.     Indeed  very  Ecw  mm  ttmU 
say  that  they  ever  had  the  betlpr  of  Um.' 

And,  of  couise,  if  anybody  luotial  llal 
the  Colonel's  play  wae  too'  good  ta  ha 
true,  he  had  hU  pistols  ready.  "  sane  «it]| 
which  he  shot  Captain  Marker."  to  *tnfr 
cate  his  honor.  Are  there  any  nice  yoM{ 
men  in  Yankee  land  who  live  apon  DotUag 
in  the  same  way  ?  We  don't  nrvtcod  U 
know,  nnd  only  ask  for  infonnntim. 

But  clever  as  Rebecca  and  her  bwkaaj 
are  in  this  way,  they  can't  get  modi  fi«« 
his  elder  brother,  the  formula  befor*  tt 
ludcd  to,  one  of  those  peopl«  who  kw* 
just  enough  to  hold  on  to  what  iber  fat^ 
got,  which,  to  be  sure,  requires  aoiDe  C* 
paoity.  I 

'■  Pin  knew  how  poor  his  bn^ther  sod  ti 

bruthi.T's  family  must  be.  It  could  not  Un 
p?CHjwd  the  notice  of  such  a  cool  and  si^ 
cnced  old  diplomatist,  thai  Ravi'don's  haii' 
had  nothing  to  live  upon,  and  that  hons**  ni 
CArriages  arc  not  to  be  kept  for  nothing.  Si 
knew  very  well  that  he  was  the  proprwwr* 
anproprintor  of  the  money  which,  occndinr* 
all  proper  calculation,  onuhl  to  Imve  fiiH«i» 
his  younger  brother,  and  he  had,  we  nut  * 
sure,  some  secret  panp  of  remorse  wiUiin  ha 
which  warned  him  that  he  ought  lo  pr*;* 
some  act  of  justice,  or  let  us  fbv,  eom^tr* 
lion,  towards  these  disappointed  relationi  1 
just,  decent  man,  not  without  brains,  ttba  '•^ 
his  praycm  and  knew  his  cateehiBm,  tori  U 
liis  duty  outwardly  through  life,  he  couM  » 
be  ollierwise  than  aware  that  somethinf* 
line  to  his  brother  at  hin  hands,  and  that  tni^ 
he  wat!  Rawdon's  creditor.  But  as  onr  nv 
in  the  Timf J,  every  now  and  tl^n-tjuW* 
nonncemenls  from  the  (?hanccllfir  of  it*  £-' 


money,  on  account  of  tascs  due  bv  i!""  i>J 
D.  or  W.  T.,  which  pavmenL*  ihc  froM 
beg  the  Right  Honorable  genllpman  c  < 
knowledge  throng  tbe  medium  of  tlir  y^ 
press — BO  ia  the  Chancellor.  t»  doulit.  •■'" 
reader  likewise,  always  perfectly  sort  ttal  ■ 
\  above-named  A.  B.  and  W.  T.  are  Mily  pr 
X'a^v^vriwiAJlvtiatabavnt  of  wbutbfj' 
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owe,  and  that  the  man  who  sends  up  a  twenty 
pound  note  has  very  likely  hnndredfe  or  thou- 
sands more  for  which  he  ought  to  account 
Such,  at  least,  are  my  feelings,  when  1  see  A. 
B.  or  VV.  T.'s  insufficient  acts  of  repentance. 
And  I  have  no  doubt  that  Pitt  Crawley's  con- 
trition, or  kindness,  if  you  will,  towards  his  young- 
er brother,  by  whom  he  had  so  much  profited, 
was  only  a  verj  small  dividend  upon  the  capi- 
tal sum  for  which  he  was  indebted  to  Rawdon. 
Not  everybody  is  willing  to  pay  even  so  much. 
To  part  with  money  is  a  sacrifice  beyond  al- 
most all  men  endowed  with  a  sense  or  order. 
•  *  ♦  ♦  So,  in  a  wordy  Pitt  Crawley  thouffht 
he  would  do  somelhing  for  his  hrother,  and  then 
thought  he  would  think  about  it  some  other  time,^* 

It  is  a  g^ood  old  maxim  of  Vanity  Fair 
that  Sir  Pitt  went  upon,  "  Every  one  for 
himself,  and  God  for  us  all."  Some  rich 
men  have  a  habit  of  doing  nothing  for 
their  poor  relations,  and  then  wanting  to 
know  if  they  are  satisfied ;  others  do  a 
little,  and  talk  enough  about  that  to  make 
up  for  the  deficiency — ^if  talk  would  do  it. 
All  this  goes  oflf  in  England  very  quietly, 
as  being  the  natural  course  of  things  in  a 
country  where  the  eldest  son  legally  suc- 
ceeds to  all  the  property,  and  the  young- 
er children  are  more  or  less  starved.  Here 
it  is  not  so  common,  for  if  a  miUionaire  does 
not  divide  his  property  equally,  the  law, 
or  the  lawyers  generally,  contrive  to  do  it 
for  him,  and  make  a  partition  among  all 
the  family  alike,  however  worthless  or 
extravagant  some  of  them  may  be,  the 
heautiful  consequence  of  which  is,  that 
three  generations  never  occupy  the  same 
house,  and  it  is  impossible  to  preserve, 
much  less  increase,  any  private  collection 
of  paintings,  books,  or  curiosities.  We 
brag  of  our  equal  law  of  succession,  but  in 
some  things  it  certainly  stands  in  the  way 
of  civilization  and  refinement. 

But  though  Rebecca  is  not  able  to  bleed 
her  diplomatic   brother-in-law,   she   gets 
the  needful  from  a  much  greater  man — 
Lord  Stcyne.  To  be  sure  his  morals  are  not 
of  the  best,  "but,"  as  little  Lord  South- 
down says,  "  he*s  got  the  best  dry  Sillery 
;     in  Europe."     A  right  Vanity  Fair  apology 
■     that!      It's  none  of  my  business  if  this 
»    man  is  a  profligate  and  a  villain,  so  long 
as  it  doesn't  hurt  me.     He  is  to  be  damn- 
ed on  his  own  account :  meanwhile  why 
shouldn't  I  have  the  benefit  of  his  good 
things  as  well  as  any  one  else  ?    For,  as 
Titmarsh  says  in  another  place,   "  wine. 


wax-lights,  comestibles,  crinoline-petii-  ^  < 
coats,  diamonds,  Louis-Quatorze  gimcracks  ;  < 
and  old  china,  and  splendid  high-stepping  |. ; 
carriage  horses — all  the  delights  of  life,  1 1  j 
say — would  go  to  the  deuce  if  people  1 1 
did  but  act  upon  their  silly  principles,  and  |  i 
avoid  those  whom  they  dishke  and  abuse. 
Whereas,  by  a  little  charity  and  mutual 
forbearance,  things  are  made  to  go  on 
pleasantly  enough  :  we  may  abusers  man 
as  much  as  we  like,  and  call  him  the  ^reat-  ^ 
est  rascal  unhung — but  do  we  wish  to  ' 
hang  him  therefore  ?  No,  we  shake  hands 
when  we  meet.  If  his  cook  is  good,  we 
go  and  dine  with  him."  On  which  ac- 
commodating principle,  whenever  Lord 
Steyne  had  an  entertainment,  "  everybody 
went  to  wait  upon  this  great  man — every- 
body who  was  asked  :  as  you  the  reader, 
(do  not  say  nay,)  or  I  the  writer  hereof, 
would  go,  if  we  had  an  invitation." 

No,  Mr.  Titmarsh,  there  are  people  who  ^ 
wouldn't  go  at  any  price — people  to  whom 
vou  don't  do    full    iustice — vour  Ladr 
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Southdowns  and  the  like — "  serious  peo- 
ple," as  they  are  denominated  on  your 
side  of  the  water,  and  "  professors  of  re- 
ligion" on  ours.     And  because  these  peo- 
ple— having  their  mental  optics  illumined  i 
by   light  from   above — see   through   the  " 
hollowness  and  humbug  and  wretched  im-  ■ 
satisfactoriness   of  the  things  of  Vanity  ' 
Fair,  and  value  them  accordmglv,  and  do 
act  upon  their  (not  altogetlier  silly)  prin-  - 
ciplos,  and  don't  sell  them  for  dry  SiUery,  ■ 
or  fine  music,  or  pretty  women,  or  any  ' 
such  amusing  vanities — are  they  to  be  re-  ; 
warded  for  this  by  being  held  up  to  ridi-  : 
cule  ?     Verily  they  deserve  better  usage 
from  your  pen  and  pencil.     Is  there  any  i 
philosophy  or  morality  or  wisdom,  except  ■ 
practical    Christianity,    that   will   enable 
man  or  woman  to  fight  Vanity  Fair  and  | 
come  off  conqueror  ?     And  if  not,  why  do  ■ 
you,   who   preach    so   earnestly    against 
Vanity   Fair,  sneer  down  Christian  men 
and  women  ? 

Titmarsh  would  answer  probably  that 
he  did  not,  by  any  means,  intend  to 
laugh  at  religion,  but  at  counterfeits  or 
perverted  developments  of  religion — the 
mock-righteousness  of  some  who  are  not 
righteous  at  all ;  the  want  of  judgment  of 
others  who  are  righteous  overmoL^^^.  ^kx^^ 
were  he,  ox  ati^  Inei^^  o^  >K\a,  \ft  ^n^^ 
ihiB  defence  oi  \xvni,  -v^  ^oxiNft.^ife  <3to» 
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blj  pre-dUpoeed  to  accept  it,  for  there 
are  pamages  in  tbU  book  which  none  but 
a  true  Cnristisn  could  liave  written — at 
least  it  seems  so  to  us.  Here  are  two 
taken  at  rimdom.  A  poor  widow  is  about 
to  part  from  her  child,  whom  she  has  not 
the  means  of  supporting: — 

"  That  night  Amelia  made  the  boy  read  tlie 
BloiY  of  Samuel  lo  her,  and  how  Hannah,  hio 
mother,  having  weaned  him,  brought  himlo  Eli, 
the  High  Priesl,  to  miniater  before  the  Lord. 
And  he  read  the  song  of  eralitade  which  Hannah 
Biuig;3Dd  which  Bays,  Who iait  that  makelh  poor 
and  maketh  rich,  and  bringeth  low  and  oxalleth  7 
how  the  poor  shall  be  raised  up  out  of  tlie  dust, 
and  how  in  his  own  might  no  man  shall  be 
Btrong.  Then  he  read  how  Samuel's  mother 
made  him  a  little  coat,  and  brought  it  to  him 
from  year  to  year,  wheii  she  came  op  10  offer  the 
yearly  sacrifice.  And  then,  in  her  sweet  edm- 
ple  way,  George's  mother  made  commentariea 
to  the  bov  upon  this  affecting  etory.  How 
IJannab,  inongh  slie  loved  her  son  so  much, 
giive  him  up  because  of  her  vow ;  and  how 
she  must  always  have  thought  of  him,  as  she 
sat  at  home,  far  away,  making  the  little  coat ; 
and  Samuel,  she  was  sure,  never  forgot  hie 
mothoi;  and  how  happy  she  must  have  been 
as  the  tiine  came  (and  the  years  pass  away 
Tory  quick)  when  she  should  see  her  boy,  and 
bow  good  and  wise  he  had  grown." 


Th«  B 
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"  Eminy  etiiypd  iinil  did  her  duly  as  usual. 


l!n'  wmAf-  shp  liad  liniril  Inim  iifr  fnlherdnring 
'  his  illness,  indicative  of  his  faith,  his  rcsigna- 
i  tion-  and  his  future  hope. 
1  '■  Ve?,  I  think  that  will  he  the  heltfr  ending 
[  of  the  Iwo  after  ali.  Suppose  yon  are  particii- 
I  Uriy  rich  and  well  to  do,  and  say  on  that  last 
I  da}',  'I  am  very  rich:  I  am  tolerably  well 
I  la-own ;  I  have  lived  all  my  life  in  the  ticsf.  so- 
.  thank  Heaven,  comi 


K|lf.' 
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coiilriiry,  1  lent  mv  i>lci  cnlli'^-e  Lnend  Jack 
la/;irua  lifly  pounds,  lor  which  my  execuiors 
wih  not  jircEij  him.  I  leave  my  danghtcra  with 
ten  ihousand  pounds  a-piecc — very  good  por- 
'"'  I  bequealh  my  plale  and  fumi- 
B  in  Baker  «iPM,v.-ith  a  hand- 
^  lo  mv  w\i\ow  ics  Wt  Wc  ■,  aw* 
jrty ,  beaides  motie^j  mft*  \oiiia. 


and  my  cellar  of  welt-selected  wine,  to  my  boo. 
I  leave  twenty  pouud  a-year  lo  my  valet;  and 
I  defy  any  man  after  I  am  gone  to  s«y  any- 
thing against  my  character.  OrsopposfcOB 
the  other  hand,  your  swan  Ein|>H  quite  a  dtO'e^ 
ent  sort  of  dirge,  and  you  say, '  I  bid  b  poor, 
blighted,  disappointed  old  fellow,  and  have  vtiik 
an  utter  failure  throngfa  life.  I  was  not  en- 
dowed either  with  brains  or  with  good  foitUDO, 
and  confess  tliat  I  have  committed  a  hmidrad 
mistakes  and  hlunders.  I  own  to  barit^  ka- 
gotten  my  duty  many  a  lime.  I  can't  pay 
what  I  owe.  On  my  last  bti]  )  lie  utterly  help- 
less and  humble;  and  t  pray  forgivieness  for 
my  weakness  and  throw  myself  with  a  oMk' 
trite  lieart  at  the  feet  of  the  Divine  mercy.' 
Wliicli  of  ifjese  two  speeches,  Unnk  yoo.winud 
be  the  best  oration  for  yonr  own  funeral  t  old 
Sedlcy  made  the  lael ;  aitd  in  that  humble  fnioe 
of  mind,  and  holding  by  the  hat>d  of  his  daa^b- 
tcr,  life  and  dlsappointmeot  and  vanity  sank 
away  from  under  him." 

Aft«r  rending  such  psrogmphs  as  tbese. 
we  feel  bound  to  believe  that  it  is  mete 
iipuv^id  when  Titmarsh  s&v&  be  vonki 
accept  any  great  bod  man's  invilsUoa 
We  don't  believe  that  be  would  bav* 
dined  with  the  Marquis  of  Hereford's  mb- 
tresa,  as  Crokcr  alias  Bigbr  uecd  to  ik> 
after  atanging  the  immoral  French  noni- 
i^ls  in  that  bulwnrk  of  orthodox  princi- 
ple, the  l.ondoii  (iuarwrlv. 

But  10  return  lo  the  umiable  Berkv 
Uiider  the  patronnge  of  the  old  roue  whom 
she  eontrives  to  entice  and  wheedle  with- 
out doing  anything  to  compromise  betseU, 
she  actually  obtains  a  fooling  in  ■'  the  Terr 
best  sodety." 

"  Her  success  excited,  elated,  nnd  then 
bored  her.  At  first  no  occupation  wai 
more  pleasant  than  to  invent  and  procure 
(the  bitter  a  work  of  no  small  trouble  and 
ingenuity  by  the  way,  in  a  porson  gf  Mt(. 
liawdon  Crawley's  verj- narrow  mcjuis,)  f 
procure,  we  Siiy,  the  prettiest  new  di«3M 
and  (imainents  ;  to  drive  to  the  fine  dirawr 
parties,  where  she  was  welcomed  by  ;jreal 
people ;  and  frdin  the  fine  dinner  partjes 
to  fine  Fisst-niblies,  whither  the  same  peo- 
ple came  with  whom  she  bad  been  dinina;. 
whom  she  hiid  met  the  nigbl  bc-fore,  and 
would  see  on  the  morrow — the  youni-  men 
faultlessly  appointed,  and  bandsoraelv  ct«- 
vatted,  with  tbe  neatest  glossy  boots  aod 
white  gloves — the  elders  porllr,  br»s>' 
buttoned,  noble  looking.  polit«  an^  praev— 
vUe  voung  Indies  blonde,  timid,  and  in 
,,\  ■^\^ — fesi  TottCMsTi  ^nand,  beautiful  nunp- 
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tnous,  solemn,  and  in  diamonds.  They 
talked  in  English,  not  in  bad  French,  as 
they  do  in  the  novels.  They  talked  about 
each  other's  houses,  and  characters,  and 
families ;  just  as  the  Joneses  do  about  the 
Smiths.  Beeky's  former  acquaintances 
hated  and  envied  her;  the  poor  woman 
herself  was  yawning  in  spirit.  '  I  wish  I 
were  out  of  it,'  she  said  to  herself.  'I 
would  rather  be  a  parson's  wife  and  teach 
a  Sunday-school  than  this  ;  or  a  sergeant's 
lady  and  ride  in  the  regimental  waggon  ; 
or  O,  how  much  gayer  it  would  be  to  wear 
spangles  and  trowsers,  and  dance  before  a 
booth  at  a  fair.'  " 

Not  being  at  all  in  the  diplomatic  way 
and  very  little  in  the  fashionable  way,  we 
have  had  small  personal  experience  of 
"  the  very  best "  English  society — the 
Almacks  and  Morning  rost  people  to  wit. 
So  far  as  we  did  see  any  of  it,  we  thought 
it  marvellously  slow,  and  by  no  means 
distinguished  for  taste,  a  great  deal  of 
solid  material  and  resources  badly  devel- 
oped, beautiful  diamonds  on  ugly  dowa- 
gers, ugly  dresses  on  handsome  belles — 
for,  regie  ^enerale,  all  the  English  women 
dress  badlv,  and  all  the  men  dress  alike, 
namely,  in  brass-buttoned  blue  coats, 
-white  ties  and  waistcoats.  In  the  easy, 
natural,  frock- coat-and-no-straps  part  of 
life,  honest  Bull  shines  out ;  but  in  all 
matters  of  fashionable  elegance,  he  is  no- 
where in  comparison  with  his  neighbor 
Crapeau — nay,  can  hardly  hold  a  candle 
to  his  young  brother  Jonathan  whom  he 
sometimes  affects  to  despise  as  a  semi- 
barbarian.  By  the  way,  wliat  a  chapter 
or  two  an  American  Titmarsh  might  make 
erf  our  "  upper  ten  thousand  I"  [keep 
quiet,  N.  P.  W. ;  we  haven't  the  remotest 
idea  of  alluding  to  you  :  you  couldnU  do 
it ;]  the  handsome  httle  silly  girls  just 
from  boarding-school ;  the  little — men 
they  call  themselves — equally  silly  but 
not  equally  handsome,  just  from  boarding- 
school  too,  only  it  is  called  a  university  ; 
here  and  there  a  juvenile  lion  who  has 
brought  the  last  variety  of  vests  and  vices 
from  dear,  delightful,  dissipated  Paris — 
or  perchance  a  real  Parisian,  baron  or 
marquis,  sent  by  subscription  of  a  club 
with  three  changes  of  linen,  to  marry  an 
heiress  if  he  can  get  one — not  forgetting 
the  four  great  facts  of  a  Gothamite  ball, 
champagne,  oysters,  charJotte-russe   and 


Solka.  We  wonder  how  the  Bostonese 
o  these  things.  The  (fCvsTot  say  that  they 
have  metaphysical  cotillons  at  the  modem 
Athens,  and  discuss  Wordsworth  amid  the 
mazes  of  la  Trenia.  Awful  and  stunning 
idea! 

Rebecca  is  apt  to  be  bored,  as  all  peo- 
ple who  live  merely  to  amuse  and  gratify 
themselves  are.     If  she  finds  town -society  . 
stupid,  she  is  not  more  plciised  with  mor- 
alizing at  her  brother-in-law's. 

"  *  It  isn^t  didicult  to  be  a  country  gentle- 
man's  wife,'  Rebecca    thought.     *  I  think  I 
could  be  a  good  woman  if  I  had  five  thousand  r 
a-year.     I  could  dawdle  about  in  the  nursery 
and  count  the  apricots  on  the  wall.    I  could 
water  plants  in  a  green-house  and  pick  off  dead 
leaves  from  the  geraniums.     I  cuuld  ask  old 
women  about  their    rheumatisms,  and  order  ' 
half-a-crown*s  worth  of  soup  for  the  poor.    I 
shouldn^t  miss  it  much  out  of  five  thousand  ap 
year.     I  could  even  drive  ten  miles  to  dine  at 
a  neighbor's,  and  dress  in  the  fashions  of  the 
year  before  last.     I  could  go  to  church  and 
keep  awake  in  the  great  family  pew ;  or  go  to  ' 
sleep  behind  the  curtain  with  my  veil  down,  if  ■ 
I  only  had  practice.     I  could  pay  everybody  if 
I  had  but  the  money.     That  is  what  the  con- 
jurers here  pride  themselves  on  doing." 

And  yet  there  is  much  enjoyment  in  the 
life  of  a  country-gentleman's  wife,  or  a 
countr}' gentleman  in  England  or  America ; 
but  it  is  enjoyment  only  for  those  who  like 
simple  and  natural  pleasures — and  Becky 
did  not  like  simple  plejisures.     She  dis- 
hked  children,  as  we  have  mentioned.     A 
terrible  trait   that  even  in  man — unless, 
like  William  Pitt,  he  is  a  great  statesman 
at  twenty-one,  and  has  to  defend  his  coun- 
try against  tho.  world,  w^hen  he  may  be 
excused  from  possessing  any  of  the  do- 
mestic affections  in  consideration  of  the  . 
work  he  has  to  do.     The  man  who,  hating  •• 
leisure  to  love  children,  hates  them — that . 
man  we  would  not  trust  with  our  purse,  ! 
our   secrets,  our  character,  our  hfe.     But 
how  much  worse  in  a  woman  ! 

It  would  take  too  long  to  follow  Becky  i 
through  her  chequered  career — her  grand 
catastrophe,  her  exile,  her  ultimate  partial  ■ 
recovery.     Many  of  our  readers  were  more 
or  less  familiar  with  her  before  seeing  these  ; 
remarks  of  ours ;  and  such  as  are  not,  must  • 
have  been  tempted  ere  this  to  resolve  that . 
they  will  go  to  the  fountain-head  fot  Vsw-  - 
formation  aboul  \ieT,    N^^  \\aN^  w\^  Vs 
observe,  bciorc  1^\l\tv^  \^sx\^  oi  V^t^'Oi 
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skill  which  her  biographer  displays  in 
lightly  passing  over  some  of  the  diabolicnl 
scenes  she  is  coacerncd  in,  such  for  in- 
stance as  "  her  second  appearance  in  the 
cliaracter  of  Clj'temnestra."  Your  true 
artist  will  produce  infinitely  more  effect 
by  just  hinting  at  a  horror,  than  a  second- 
rate  man  can  work  by  going  into  the  most 
elaborate  details.' 

Some  notjue  should  be  taken  of  the 
Osbornes  and  Sedleys  who  make  up  the 
underplot  of  the  storj-.  We  have  some 
suspicion  that  Thackeray  finished  up  old 
Osborne,  the  purse-proud  merchant,  more 
carefully  than  he  had  intended  at  first,  in 
opposition  to  Mr.  Dombey,  to  show  hh 
view  of  such  a  character  in  opposition  to 
^mt  of  Dickens.  If  such  a  comparison  is 
challenged,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  so 
fur  as  verisimilitude  and  nature  are  con- 
cerned, Mr.  Osborne,  Sr.,  has  it  by  long 
odds.  There  never  was  such  a  merchant 
or  miin  of  business  at  all  as  Mr.  Dombey. 
Ills  calm,  icy  pride  is  not  the  pride  of  a 
merchant  at  all ;  it  would  be  in  character 
for  a  nobleman  or  a  gentleman  of  old 
family.    We  wonder  DicKens  did  not  make 

him ir  il]c  ndnT.     There  Was  nothing 

in  ■         -      ...  I        ;"  i)\i'  story  to  forhid  it. 


iij'  .!■        ii  .  liijt  after  all  the  bought 

;!i  ,  ■  How  mueli  lesa  imprea- 

M'l'  I-  i..ii.  '■;  .11  I  I  ■  ,■  tKrrifj-mgminulia!  Uuin 
I'}  ii..  !i..!l  L/.ii  '.\fr-  ill  which  Bor  informs  an 
tli;ii  lir.  Druwuliiv.'  iviiJ  Oliver,  iu  oomiug  out  or 
NL^ni-iile,  saw  the  eheiiS's  ^epiTaiAous  Im  ftie 
1  da.r's  trajfedy." 


borne  and  Amelia  Sedley,  suk  deugned  l6 
carry  out  still  further  the  attack  on  what 
formed  one  of  the  strongest  topics  of  de- 
nunciatjon  in  the  "Snob  Papers," — tiM 
hearlless  system  (Bxiurishing  to  perfeelioD 
in  France,  but  deep<rooted  eoough  in  Sng- 
land)  which  considers  malrimony  as  loe 
union,  not  of  a  young  man  to  a  yonog 
woman,  but  of  so  much  to  so  mitth.  A 
splendid  theme  for  indignant  deidaok- 
Ijon,  and  one  in  which  the  satiribt  iasaraV 
meet  with  much  sympathy  from  the  yoonf 
of  both  sexes,  But  we  must  reownlw 
that  the  jirinciple  of  union  for  love  im. 
like  all  principles,  its  limiLnlkms.  TiMt 
two  young  people,  long  and  foadly  aUach- 
ed  Co  each  other,  should  be  afraid  td  many 
because  they  would  be  obliged  Lu  drop  a  ti- 
tle in  the  social  scale,  and  deny  LbenuidTei 
some  of  the  outward  luxuries  Uiey  eayn 
separately ;  that  they  should  sacrific*  thm 
hearts  to  those  abominable  dtetales  of 
fashion  which  Tilmarsh  has  summed  npa 
his  Snob  Command uient,  "  Thou  shalt  not 
marry  unless  tbou  hast  a  Brougham  and  ■ 
man-servant ;"  this  is  truly  matter  of  ifl- 
dignalion  and  mourning,  sguust  which  il 
is  not  poeable  to  Bay  too  maA.  Bvt  wt 
must  also  prf  ■      ■         ■ 


-the 


protest  aijaiftst  the  opposite  ei- 


;    dl-Liwu    from 


tfii.sion  of  our  prinoijile — that  love  uu^bl 
to  overcome  and  exclude  all  objeciions- 
want  of  principles  and  character  in  ihi; 
man  for  instance  ;  or  utter  want  of  m^aos 
on  both  sides  to  support  a  familv :  or  even 
—what  is  generally  the  first  thing  lo  he  dis- 
regarded in  such  cuses^ — incompalibihty  of 
relations  and  friends.  Senijraeuiahst.  talk 
as  if  love  were  to  be  the  substitute  for,  or 
at  least  the  equal  of  religion,  (it  it  the  oolv 
religion  of  the  French  writers.)  whereas,  a 

■M     ■■■■■■  :.-,  ■^\..:.],.  .  ,■,,.  J    [uJiifcr- 

■    ■    ■■!    !■      '  ■  1'.  l..ud.iL>lt    ill   iiit-iiirJre, 
I'l  |>i:rveniioQ  and  eiaggtta- 
!  -1-  makes  great  sacrifice*  f« 

III--  ii.i-.i.--.  -■>  does  tbe  ambitious  icia 
lur  liir.  ni!iliiui>n  ;  the  covetous  man  i-irba 
fortune ;  and,  to  take  a  paiision  wb>.>IlT 
and  unmitigutedly  bad,  the  vindictive  dub 
for  his  revenge.  In  all  these  eases  tta 
sacrifices  are  made  for  the  same  end — >hf 
securing  of  a  desired  object  for  self:  hn 
\\Kui.\isi,Sa  v\ia  &»t  caae,  (be  ot^jeet  oic  it- 
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sire  is  not  the  possession  of  a  mere  ab- 
straction like  fame,  or  of  a  mere  material 
Uke  money,  but  of  another  human  being, 
therefore  love  has  the  appearance  of  being 
the  most  disinterested  and  self-sacrificing 
of  the  passions,  nrhile  it  is,  in  reality, 
generally  the  most  selfish.  Is  this  view  a 
soulless  and  worldly  one  ?  We  appeal  to 
your  own  experience,  reader.  Of  all  the 
pur  sang  love-matches  you  have  known — 
matches  where  one  or  more  of  the  impedi- 
dents  we  have  mentioned  existed — how 
many  have  turned  out  happily  ?  Nay,  we 
appeal  to  Titmarsh  himself  and  his  own 
diaraclers  in  this  very  book.  Would  it  not 
have  been  a  thousand  times  better  for 
Amelia  if  she  had  married  Dobbin  in  the 
first  place?  And  might  not  George  as 
well  have  taken  Miss  Schwartz  as  wed 
Amelia  one  month  and  been  ready  to  run 
awav  with  another  woman  the  next?* 

We  must  take  leave  of  Titmarsh  ;  for  he 
is  carrying  us  off  into  all  sorts  of  digres- 
sions. We  never  were  so  long  filling  the 
same  number  of  pages  as  we  have  been  on 
the  present  occasion,  for  whenever  we 
opened  the  book  to  make  an  extract  we 
were   tempted  to  read  on,  on,  on — ^thc 

*  This  is  an  element  that  never  enters  into  the 
sentimentalist'B  calculation — if  Bentimentalists 
erver  make  calculations — ^the  inconstancy  of  love. 
Could  the  continuance  of  a  first  passion  be  in- 
quired, there  would  be  more  excuse  for  putting  it 
above  prudence,  and  duty,  and  fiUal  affection ; 
but  alas  !  it  often  vanishes  in  what  D'Israeli  not 
Tmfelicitously  calls  "  a  crash  of  iconoclastic  sur- 
feit,"* and  then,  when  that,  for  which  everything 
was  given  up,  becomes  itself  nothing,  the  reaction 
is  awfuL 


same  things  which  we  had  read  a  dozen 
times — ^but  there  was  no  resisting.  And 
when  we  resolutely  turned  our  back  to  his 
people,  it  was  only  to  think,  and  reason, 
and  argue  about  them.  How  many  of  the 
hundreds  of  novels,  publbhed  every  year, 
leave  any  impression  in  your  mind  or  give 
you  one  afterthought  about  any  character 
in  them  ?  It  is  easy  to  take  exceptions  to 
the  book — we  have  taken  our  share  ;  we 
might  go  on  to  pick  out  little  slips,  in- 
stances of  forgetmlness,  as  where  we  a» 
told  first  that  Amelia  Sedloy  is  not  the 
heroine,  and  two  or  three  pages  after  that 
she  is ;  or  when  the  climate  of  Coventry 
Island  is  so  bad  that  no  office  will  insuss 
Rawdon's  life  there,  yet  in  the  very  same 
number  it  is  mentioned  how  much  hk 
life-insurance  cost  him.  But,  say  what 
you  will,  the  book  draws  you  back  to  it, 
over  and  over  again.  Farewell  then,  0 
Titmarsh!  Truly,  thou  deservest  better 
treatment  than  we  can  give  thee.  Thv 
book  should  be  written  about  in  a  natural, 
even,  continuous,  flowing  style  hke  thine 
own,  not  in  our  lumbering  paragraphs, 
that  blunder  out  only  half  of  what  we 
mean  to  say.  And  do  thou,  O  reader, 
buy  this  book  if  thou  hast  not  bought  it ; 
if  thou  hast,  throw  it  not  away  into  the 
chiffonier-basket  as  thou  dost  many  brown- 
paper-covered  volumes ;  but  put  it  into  a 
good  binding  and  lay  it  by — ^not  amoiq^ 
the  works  ''that  no  gentleman's  hbrary 
should  be  without " — but  somewhere  easy 
of  access;  for  it  is  a  book  to  keep  and 
read,  and  there  are  many  sermons  in  it. 

C.  A.  B. 
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utthe  conUnnance  of  [he  mititai;  dicUtorehip 
f  Gen.  C&vai^ac,  the  BUle  of  niage,  and  the 
Bat  ttrmj  congregated  in  Paris,  show  the  great 
pprehension  of  the  rolera  and  the  discontent 
I  the  people,  or  at  leoat  of  a  very  great  portion 
f  them.  A  dra/t  of  Che  proposed  ConBtiiution 
■s  been  submitted  to  the  National  Assembly, 
a  which  France  is  declared  to  be  a  Kepublic, 
one  and  indivisible,"  with  the  motto  of 
UbortyiFVaternity.and  Eqaality  ;"  but  as  vet 
MR  pressing  matters  have  prevented  ihst 
ody  from  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  its 
lerita.  The  trial  of  the  parties  implicated  in 
lia  ontbreak  of  June  last,  proceeds  in  private 
ad  with  great  rapidity ;  the  dungeons  are 
eJDg  fast  deared,  and  the  convicted  are  for- 
mraed  by  hundreds  \a  the  seaports  to  be  em- 
■rked  for  tr^naportrtion.  However  neceiwary 
bne  proceedings  may  be,  they  with  otliers 
bow  that  at  present  there  is  not  even  the  eha- 
ow  of  libertv  in  France.  The  socialists  are 
dll  said  to  be  extremely  numerous  in  Paris 
nd  other  lar^  towns,  and  to  teep  up  k  con' 
tBSt  and  active  correspondence.  In  Lyons 
Hir  inHuenco  is  said  to  be  greater  even  ihnn 

■  Paris ;  and  in  Tours  (generally  a  peaccnble 
1^}  their  numbers  exceed  4fiO0.  With  the 
naent  military  organization  no  great  appre- 
nsion  is  entertaiDM  of  their  venturing  on  an 
■tbreak,  but  their  nnmbcr!>  and  activity  arc 
BOSlant  causes  of  alarm,  and  during  the 
lentb  of  Augnst  Paris  n-as  in  a  stale  of  fcvor- 
fa  excitement  consequent  on  their  reported 
netton  with  the  legitimJFis,  with  whom  they 
wre  said  to  have  entered  into  a  compact  lo 
rwrthrow  the  present  system,  their  jirovious 
Unre  having  induced  them  lo  mnkc  comniim 
mae  for  that  purpose  witli  the  aJherenta  of 
Henry  the  Fifth. '^ 

■  The  law  requiring  cauliim  mimei/  from  the 
qfalishers  of  newspapers  has  been  followed  by 
idscree,  published  in  the  M'/niteur  al  August 
fcwhich  subjects  writers  to  a  fine  from  300  to 
pbo  franc?,  and  to  imprisonment  from  3  months 
Kfjpears,  fur  ofiences  apinst  the  rights  or  au- 
■ntv  of  the  chief  of  the  Executive,  against 
P^blicsn  institutions,  Ihe  Const il utiort !  the 
Bciple  of  the  sovereimty  of  the  people,  ami 
■rersal  suffrage ;  ana  to  line  and  impripon- 
■tt  for  other  olences.  On  the  7th  of  Augunt 
Ivcree  of  Gen.  Cavaignac,  chief  of  the  execu- 
M  power,  removed  the  suspension  pronounced 
Mbe  97th  Juno,  against  eleven  of  the  Paris 
toapapets,  and  on  the  Qlst  another  decree 
j^the  same  source  euppresseil  four  of  the 
Muianist  journals.  In  addition  to  thene  at- 
hi  on  the  proas,  several  editors  having  been 
~  ited  without  any  legal  sanction  for  such  a 

Kding,  a  meeting  of  the  Parisian  joumal- 
na  held  on  the  34Ih  August,  when  a  strong 
'  energetic  remonstrance  and  protest  was 
Md,  in  which,  after  stating  that  (he  law 
inded  by  the  present  government  for  pun- 
I  oAncM  of  tlie  prev  had  been  enacted  , 


by  the  National  Assembly,  but  neither  of  these 
penalties  are  to  be  found'in  such  law— 

"  l^er  declare  that  those  decrees  arc  an  attack 
by  the  Execotive  Gloverament  aa  the  rights  of  tha 
legisativo  powers,  en  the  rights  of  the  Ifaticmal 
Assembly,  (for  a  decree  published  even  vith  this 
farnialitj  prefixed, '  the  Council  uf  Ulnisters  hav- 
ing examined,'  cannot  annul  Uioeffects  and  guar- 

"  They  dcdnre  that  those  decrees  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  suppressioD  of  the  liberty  of  the  pres*, 
inasmuch  as  Uie  aSsct  of  them  ia  nut  only  to  sus- 
pend a  certain  nuaber  of  journals,  but  to  deprive 
those  which  are  not  suspeudcd  of  that  sense  of  se- 
curity, without  which  there  is  no  larger  either 
independence  or  hbcrty  in  the  mobt  moilcraleex- 
ccciso  of  the  least  suspcctiid  right 

"  They  declare,  in  cooclusiou,  tliat  those  decrees 
create  a  rrgimt  iocomparably  worse  tlum  that  of 
censorship,  for  occordiifl  to  a  definition  borrowed 
from  the  National  of  Ute  Bth  of  August.  IBS9, 
'  Hie  censorship  mutihites,  but  it  doe*  not  im- 
prison, nor  docs  it  ruin.' 

"  They  protest,  with  all  the  energj'  of  Uieir  pod- 
viction?,  and  with  all  the  power  of  their  right, 
against  the  decree  nf  the  Executive  Ouvermnent, 
in  virtue  of  which  several  jounuLla  have  been 
BUpjirc^Ecd,  and  several  writers  have  been  ar- 
rested without  triuL" 

On  the  presentation  of  this  protest,  Generjil 
Cavnlgnac  is  reported  lo  have  said,  "  Your  ap- 
plication docs  you  honor;  it  \%  your  duty  to 
protest,  as  it  \f  mine  to  suspend.  I  will  not  do 
less  with  the  CumtiliiliimnrU  if  it  continues  its 
nltai^ks  on  the  Repnhlic  in  fcvnr  of  monarchy. 
1  have  in  a  friendly  way  caused  its  editors  to  be 
infiinned  Ihnl  iftliey  continue  tlieir  polemics  in 
favor  of  a  dynasty  vvliieh  I  feel  honor  in  having 
served,  but  which  I  will  have  nothing  more  of, 
ns  France  will  have  nothing  more  of  it,  I  will 
eii*'pend  the  O'lU'dViiftVinnF/ without  more  he»- 
itation  than  I  suspended  the  Ijiiinpinn.  The 
Republic  is  still  in  its  infancy ;  it  it  too  weak 
lo  resist  the  journalists  of  thcopposition  ;  when 
it  shall  have  grown,  yon  shall  lukvc  a  carle 
htanche  lo  attack  it."  Thus  it  appears  that  no 
opposition  to  the  present  system  is  to  be  tolera- 
ted, that  liberty  of  the  press  is  extinct,  and  ed- 
itors nrc  at  the  mercy  of  a  military  dictator. 

During  the  month  of  August  there  were  ("ari- 
ous  causes  for  alarm  in  Paris.  Un  the  17th, 
a  large  mass  of  the  wives  and  dangliters  of  the 
imprisoned  insurgents  proceeded  towards  the 
National  Assembly,  to  present  a  petition  for  an 
amnesty.  From  apprehension  that  tliis  demon- 
stmtion  might  cause  an  tmeutc  all  tbo  avcnnes 
were  occupied  with  troops,  and  the  procession 
was  slopped  at  the  advanced  posts,  from  whence 
the  petition  was  forwarded  lo  tho  AsBprnbly. 
Rumors  were  also  afloat  of  an  intended  "  legU- 
itnale"  rising,  but  owing  to  the  precautionary 
measures,  tranquillity  was  not  disturbed.  It  is 
said  that  but  a  small  part  of  thftiwsvvTe^fAwA- 
in  the  late  ateliers  nalinrwiux^'ve  o'JW  ofi■A^'^ 
Paria,  l^  IkT  the  gte&Ve»  portion  «C&^ma»« 
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f 
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\jovemnieuc,  uy  means  oi  loans  ana  laxes,  ex- 
hibits tho  greatest  corruption  ;  and  it  is  shown 
that  the  celebrated  Commissioners  sent  by  Lc- 
dru-RoIIin  into  the  provinces  to  spread  the  re- 
pablican  doctrines  he  was  desirous  of  dissemi- 
nating, inchidcd  tailors,  shoemalcers,  liberated 
convicts,  and  persons  of  the  worst  character. 
Madame  George  Sand,  celebrated  for  the  im- 
morality of  her  life  and  writings,  appears  to 
have  been  rcgfularly  engaged  by  the  Provisional 
CiovernmeiU  to  enlighten  the  nation,  and  her 
addrcsijies  sent  out  under  their  sanction  were 
submitted  for  revisal  and  approbation  to  each 
member  in  rotation.  Ledru-Kollin,  Louis  Blanc, 
and  Caussidiere,are  all  seriously  implicated  by 
Uie  report  of  the  Committee,  in  the  late  out- 
breaks. On  the  presentation  of  this  report,  a 
debate  arose  which  was  characterized  by  con- 
Biderable  tumult.  The  three  persons  above 
mentioned  made  long  addresses  in  exculpation 
of  themselves,  and  highly  recriminatory  on  their 
opponents,  after  which  tlie  President  read  a 
r(>quisition  of  the  Procureur  General  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals,  demanding  authority  to  prose- 
cute Louis  Blanc  and  Caussididre,  for  the  af- 
fair of  tiie  15th  May,  which  was  granted  by 
the  Assembly.  Application  was  also  made  for 
leave  to  prosecute  Caussidi^re  for  the  insurrec- 
tion of  June,  which  would  have  had  the  efilect 
of  delivering  him  over  to  the  council  of  war, 
but  this  was  refused.  Both  of  these  persons 
immediately  fled  from  Paris.  Louis  Blanc  is 
in  England. 

In  Lombard v,  the  Austrians,  under  Marshal 
Radetzky,  followed  up  their  previous  suc- 
cesses, and  the  army  of  Charles  Albert  re- 
treated from  place  to  place,  until  they  concen^ 
trated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Milan,  the  in- 
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uie  iniiuuiianu)  oi  vc 
stipulation  for  the  ces 
Albert  has  again  mac 
the  French  govemmci 
French  army  of  the  . 
but  Gen.  Cavaignac  1 
not  to  embark  in  war 
diation  undertaken  by 
governments  shall  Ix 
which  it  is  proposed 
gerent  parties  has  not 

in  Rome  the  minis 
miani  re-entering  the  i 
the  Pope  to  consent  U 
the  princes  of  Italy,  a 
ments  being  disMtc 
without  delay.  The 
excited  against  the  1 
sentations  of  designic 
believe  that  his  rloL 
opposition  to  the  Au 
went  in  procession  tc 
to  claim  the  intervcnt 

The  central  adminis 
the  Archduke  John 
ganizing  the  new  fe< 
various  propositions 
arrangements,  as  also 
wig-Holstein  wars,  ai 
the  Hungarians  and  < 
sideration;  but  up  ti 
if  anything  has  beex 
of  Austriahas  return) 
ters  appear  to  be  in  a 
the  same  is  the  case 
outbreak  occurred,  I 
put  down.  The  fede 
many  seems  likely  t 
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cation  to  science,  died  in  the  69th 
age.  He  was  bom  at  Vafversunda 
thland,  29th  August,  1779,  and  in 
cceeded  Spaurnau  as  Lecturer  on 
ilosophy  at  Stockhohn.  His  works 
sive  in  nearly  every  department  of 
111  science :  he  was  connected  by 
ection  with  eighty-eight  of  the  sci- 
eties  of  Europe,  and  Charles  John, 
ireden,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of 
lark  his  sense  of  the  services  he  had 
>  his  country.  Captain  Marryatt, 
novelist,  died  on  the  9th  of  August 
h  year ;  he  was  son  of  a  London 
reorgc  Stephenson,  the  civil  engi- 
X  his  establishment  in  Derbyshire 
of  August,  at  the  age  of  67.  He 
ear  Newcastle  in  April ,  1 78 1 .  His 
a  workman  in  the  Wylam  colliery, 
mmenced  his  career  in  the  same 
^loyment  at  a  very  early  age.  He 
removed  to  Killingworth  colliery, 
oarried  his  first  wife,  by  whom  he 
n,  the  celebrated  engineer,  Robert 
,  M.  P.  The  first  indication  of  his 
nechanics  was  shown  in  repairing 
&k ;  soon  alter  he  was  allowed  to 
at  repairing  a  condensing  machine 


which  was  out  of  order,  and  which  he  repaired ; 
this  was  followed  by  his  repairing  and  improv- 
ing the  engine  at  the  colliery,  and  this  so 
satisfied  his  employers  that  it  was  at  once  put 
under  his  entire  charge.  He  was  engaged  in 
making  experiments  on  the  safety  laxfip  at  the 
same  time  as  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and,  as  a 
remuneration  for  his  services,  a  subscription  of 
£1000  was  raised,  which,  together  with  a  piece 
of  plate,  was  presented  to  him  at  a  public 
dinner  at  Newcastle  in  1818.  From  that  pe- 
riod his  advancement  was  rapid,  and  if  not  the 
actual  inventor  of  the  railway  system,  his  dis- 
coveries and  ingenuity  did  more  than  that  of 
any  other  man  to  its  establishment  and  sao- 
He  was  engaged  in  the  Stockton  and 


cess. 


Darlington  Railway  (the  first  locomotive  raiK 
way  used  for  travelling)  in  1825,  and  in  1829 
gained  tlie  premium  of  j£500  for  the  best  loco- 
motive engine  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manche»- 
ter  Railway.  He  was  subsequently  employed 
in  the  construction  of  most  of  the  principal 
railways  in  England,  and  also  in  constructing 
lines  in  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Spain.  His  attention  to  the  mental 
and  temporal  improvement  of  his  workmen, 
who  numbered  more  than  a  thousand,  could 
not  be  surpassed. 
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w  Hon.  Millard  Fillmore.  En- 
r  A.  PI.  Ritchie,  for  E.  Anthony, 
away.  New  York. 

rait  that  embellishes  the  present 
I  equal  credit  to  the  artist  with  that 
eded  it.  These  and  the  plate  of 
flor,  are  for  sale  by  Mr.  Anthony, 
ar,  at  206  Broadway.  The  follow- 
icient  testimonies  to  the  accuracy 
of  Mr.  Fillmore : — 


Albany,  Sept.  20, 1848. 
piy  return  from  the  West  yesterday 
ilea  with  a  beautiful  miniature  en 
■y  husband,  Millard  Fillmore,  from 
•  idiich  you  will  please  accept  my 

to. 

'  it  an  excellent  likeness,  by  far  the 
hMD,  and  shall  preserve  it  as  a  cher- 
Mo  of  the  origioiaL 

Respectfully  yours, 
Abigail  FiLucoaE. 

!  Albany,  Sept  22, 1848. 

H  ISM|r-I)aAm  Sot:— I  have  been 


waiting  Mrs.  Fillmore's  return  and  approbation  of 
your  engraving  of  my  miniature,  to  order  a  dozen 
copies  for  a  few  friends.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

♦  ♦  ♦    I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  all 
who  have  seen  it,  pronounce  it  an  excellent  like- 
ness and  beautiful  engraving. 
The  mail  is  closing  and  I  write  in  haste,  but  am 

Truly  yours, 

Millard  Fillmorjb. 


Chanibers^s  Miscellany.  Number  Twenty-six, 
Boston :  Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln  ;  and  in 
New  York  by  Burgess  &  Stringer,  corner  of 
Ann  street  and  Broadway. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  numbers 
of  an  interesting  series  which  we  nave  often* 
noticed.  Its  contents  are :  '*  Wonders  of  the 
Microscope;  The  Elizebethan  Poets;  Life  of 
Sir  William  Jones  ;  Life  of  Doctot  ^ciMi\AV 
den  I  Life  of  Dr.  Mexaiidei  Ntotvf  %  Va&«  <a& 
Alexander  Wilaoii',  mitorf  <£  >^  ^««%V 


Englani! ;  Anecdotes  of  the  Early  Painters :" 
—<a  attractive  variety  for  old  reiiders  ns  well 
es  young.  We  are  glad  to  see  among  the 
heap*  of  trash  circulated  by  ilie  cheap  litoraiuro 
B^Eteai,  Bonio  books  wliich  tend  to  spread  intel- 
ligence and  proiuole  the  love  of  knowledge. 


W'lTks  of  VFashinglon  trring.  A'fw  Edilina 
Rrtitcd.  Vfil.  1.  KtiidterbiKhfT's  JVeic- 
York.  New  York:  George  P.  Putnam,  I84S. 

Every  one  of  the  least  pretension  to  literary 
taste  or  huowl^dge.  has  read  Knickerbocker', 
but  every  one  does  not  know  how  much  new 
matter  ia  oontsined  in  his  new  edition,  for 
IXedricii,  with  his  usual  modesty,  has  said 
nothing  aboiil  it  in  hia  "apology,"  nor  permil- 
Ud  his  pablisher  to  say  anything  in  his  adver- 
tisement,  Bnt  not  content  with  "  revising," 
the  worthy  historian  has  made  very  consideia- 
hle  addliiona  to  hia  talrars.  There  are  some 
mlire  chnpler?,  treating  chiefly  ofKilianVan 
Rensselaer  and  his  eottrement;  and  many  rich 
morceDDX  inlrodnced  hero  and  there  of  which 
we  lay  one  before  onr  readers  as  a  specimen. 
A  blundering  dominio  has  recorded  thnt  the 
Dntch  discoverers  of  our  city  bargained  for 
ao  amch  ground  as  a  bnllocR's  hide  woald 
eowT,  tai  then  cat  tin  bide  luto  amkU  tbonga, 
o  take  in  a  considerable  quantity  of 


bnil  ami  llic  Imli: 


barmin.''     Die- 

=inn   f^fllicslonj. 

Ivr.',, 

!:    I'.'-niiicd    for 

■!    ■■■.■,-<T  wilh 

=  lll<- 


du,l,>.|,  ;■■  ,  ■'I.vi.-.tToh- 

broci-k  Li.-  LJ|..'  iji  1,1  V.  !..i-i-  ::■:■  'Liiv  .  v.iTo  to  be 
naeJ  in  nicuanteiriL'iit.  The  r^iiiiple  suvngcB, 
whose  ideas  of  a  man'3  nethtr  g.irments  had 
never  expanded  heyond  llie  dimensiiina  of  a 
clout,  slared  willi  astonishment  and  dismay  as 
tJiey  iiehc  dtheb  b  bu  a  n  lb  e  fj 
like  an  on  on  and  brc  h  aje  eh  tr  ul 
forth  over  h    and  the    cove  ed   he  ac  us 

ulflof  ihi-  venera.  T 

If  all  VVashn 
after  this     a 
der  which  Ic   n 
white  pop    a  n 
Mr.  1>.  Ben  n. 


Sciences  Mechan    m  of    he  Hea  en 

Philadepha    X-eaiBanchani      1848 


This,  tiio  la  t  of  hose 
works  o(  Mto  Soto  t\ 
mucli  more  exlcTiiei  wA  ti 


to  her  snhject,  the  last  results  of  (In 
generally  accurate  iDvesligatluos  Iw 
nature  which  ao  distinguish  took 
Commencing  of  course  with  gooh^ 
foundation,  she  traces  tlic  proxitaaU 
those  external  features  which  chaw 
globe,  and  then  proceeds  In  a  rum 
and  masterly  msDoer  to  depict  than 
as  they  present  tli'*mselves  to  the  < 
scientific  traveller. 

The  Great  Continent  is  first  detcri 
its  magnilic«nt  mountaia  chsim  • 
cbuds,  its  Ion-  lands  and  deserts ;  sn 
corresponding  features  of  the  Amrr 
tioent,  beginning  with  South  Amene 
through  tfentral  to  North  Americi  G 
and  the  regions  of  the  Antarciic  Ot 
dingthenew"Victoria  Continent," l< 
the  cominentof  Aaotrnlia  wiibthK"! 
islands.  The  ocean  is  next  trotted « 
various  river  systems  and  lakei,  i 
follows  on  the  atmosphere- 

The  vegetation  of  our  pUn«t  I 
nest  branch  of  llie  subject.     Taking 


Ascending  from  the  lower  form  of « 

fanization  to  that  of  animal,  she  dv 
isiribution  of  insects,  fishes,  replilei 
so  vp  to  the  majmmalia,  concluding 
with  "  tbfl  dMibuUoo,  cooftioo.  m 
propects  of  the  "  Human  Rue." 
pie  pynnpsij  nf  the  conlcnt*  of  rhi<  v 
SLilfiuicnl  It>  iiiJicHtc  it^  vilue  nnd  ii 


Charms  and  Counter-Charms.  Bi 
MclsToidH,  author  of  "TnoU 
St*oi  and  to  lie  ;"  "  Aunt  KilU 
C  nq  e  nnd  VfConquesil 
New  ink     D  AppI    on   4,  Co. 


n  II 


he    . 


<   ngs  the  I 

e    9  a  and  dog.  air 
v.tut  may      ad  it  a^ 
/  *     becau»e   no 

e^  t  n  He  actual 
-e  f  here  d  d.  ho  wc 
n  worth    o    ns.     He 

eye  hnnly  coraw 

an  ndom  able  will," 
■I  ead      and      a   Dot^ 


»  4e»«TV\nE  of 
X.  a«  Wt  »a  i-p^w^ 


en  He  hod  &p«ot  fi 
I  equencc  of  sotnc  vA 
and  retutDGd  tx\\hf 

ray  w  th  Mrs.  lU 
s  woman  Thfi 
\  M^  -i  together  and  exUetnely  int 
6\'*.'*r ^^ ■     -  ..... 
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that  held  them  thus.  They  were  thonght 
nt  engaged. 

>ir  first  objection  to  the  book  arises  from 
position  of  these  two  mirties.  They  were 
■dier  daily,  alone  and  in  company — they 
B,  talked,  walked,  danced,  sang  together, 
li  in  a  most  peculiar  and  superior  manner. 
sy  were  as  intimate  as  intimate  can  be,  and 
ttlemore. 

Fow  it  is  disagreeable  to  the  fancy  to  pic- 
r  a  passionate  couple,  snch  as  these  are  rep- 
orted to  have  been,  living  in  that  manner  for 
Bg  space  of  time,  neither  married  nor  bound 
■ity  to  be  married.  The  thing  is  against 
fclB  and  reason,  and  therefore  to  contemplate 
Kids  to  corrupt  and  unrefine.  Faults  of  the 
B  sort  are  so  common  in  modem  lady  nov- 
ftbat  we  have  been  compelled  to  consider 
Kme  false  sentiment  as  their  special  vice. 
ione  is  not  called  upon  to  reform  the  whole 
Id,  and  we  shall  therefore  leave  this  depart- 
ft  toothers. 

|be  same  defect  here  noticed  mars  the  whole 
If.    The  characters  love  and  quarrel,  and 
ffood  or  bad,  etc.,  all  out  of  their  heads, 
us  makes  them  all  unlovley,  theatrical, 
ipossible.    They  explain  all  their  motives, 
heroine  easily  forsakes  her  first  love, 
mysterious,  irresistibly  fascinating  Has- 
who  marries  her  for  his  own  pleasure 
They   quarrel,    and  he  finally  runs 
and  rejoins  his  former  flame,  Mrs.  Ma- 
who  had  gone  abroad.    It  appears  he 
itravels  and  talks  with  her.    His  wife  runs 
him  and  finds  him  out  in  Rome.    He 
her  back  on  condition  she  shall  live  with 
as  a  wife,  but  as  a  mistress,  (which,  be- 
lawful  wife  was  a  mere  technical  form, 
Is  to  gratify  his  pride.)     He  is  taken 
fever,  which  causes  her  to  consider  the 
of  the  crime  she  is  committing,  and 
to  leave  him.    Then  finally,  he  runs 
instead  of  she  after  him  ;  he  who  was 
riaal  Charmer,  has  found  the  Counter- 
the  most  powerful.     (N.  B.    Before 
this  we  had  supposed  the  ladies  most 
to  cotin/er-charms.    Vide  Stewart's, 
iv  etc.)    Thus  in  the  end  they  turn  out  a 
cemplary  and  happy  couple. 
lu  not  however  be  too  severe  upon  the 
mate  little  volume.    It  is  really  written 
inch  ability,  and  is,  with  all  its  fanltiness, 
lined  and  interesting.     If  the  reader 
»w  himself  to  be  transported  into  a  re- 
"bere  the  young  ladies  manage  every- 
nd  the  young  gentlemen  are  the  most 
>,  fanny  creatures  imaginable,  a  good 
imusement  may  be  derived  from  it.  To 
vera  criticism  to  it,  would  be  like  brinff- 
iixhan  gun  to  batter  down  a  Macbeth°s 
i  it  stamb  upon  the  stage. 
ips  it  will  be  thought  severe  even  to  no- 
I  half  seriously  the  work,  as  it  appears 
Itle-page,  of  a  lady  author.    But  what 


cai^  one  do  ?  Here  is  a  crowd  of  similar  ofl^end- 
ers.  There  is  a  divided  duty;  truth  says 
"  smile  !"  politeness  says  "  puff!"  We  avoid 
the  dilemma  by  singling  out  the  least  guilty, 
and  letting  execution  issue  against  tliat  alone. 
Such  is  our  clemency. 


Miraheau — a  Life  History.  Philadelphia:  Lea 
&  Blahchard.     1848.    (Reprint.) 

We  have,  in  this  bioOTaphy  of  Mirabean,  a 
palpable  imitation  of  Carlyle,  in  the  form  of 
tlie  book,  the  method  of  treating  the  subject, 
and  the  style  employed.  The  author  is  evi- 
dently one  of  those  who  have  been  carried 
captive  by  the  power  of  that  great  writer. 
But  what  seems  natural  in  the  original,  in  the 
imitation  is  pure  afiectation.  In  addition  to 
this  defect  of  the  work,  the  author,  as  might 
be  expected,  is  a  Hero-Worshipper.  All  woi^ 
ship  but  one  being  idolatry,  the  literature  and 
history  proceeding  from  it  must  bear  the  im- 
press of  the  sin ;  and  the  judicious  reader  will 
find  palpable  evidence  thereof  in  the  volume 
before  us.  With  these  truths  kept  in  mind, 
however,  we  mav  safely  recommend  this  work 
as  a  graphic,  anci  in  the  main  faithful  portrait- 
ure of  the  greatest  of  that  "  large  and  mcrea»> 
ing"  class  of  men,  the  revolutionists  of  France. 
The  selections  from  the  speeches,  reports  ami 
addresses  of  Miraheau  are  made  witli  judg- 
ment, and  convey  a  very  high  idea  of  his  ge- 
nius. His  vices  and  crimes,  however,  are  too 
much  attributed  to  circumstances.  Recent 
events  have  added  interest  to  the  subject  of 
the  work,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  some  one  with 
sound  moral,  political  and  philosophical  prin- 
ciples would  not  give  to  tlie  age  a  true  esti- 
mate of  the  life  of  that  extraordinary  man. 


GrarUby  Manor.  By  Lady  Georgiaka  Ful- 
LERTOw.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1848. 

The  authoress  of  this  book  wields  a  power- 
ful pen,  and  we  can  commend  her  talc  as  of 
much  interest  and  great  purity  of  purpose. 
The  horrible  effects  of  religious  intolerance 
are  very  strikingly  illustrated ;  and  the  hero- 
ism of  her  heroine,  in  holding  to  her  faith 
under  the  most  powerful  temptations,  is  exhi- 
bited with  great  force.  That  there  is  much 
special  pleading  for  that  faith  we  will  not  ven- 
ture to  say,  as  we  rise  from  the  perusal  of  the 
book  uncertain  whether  tlie  autiior  is  of  that 
faith  or  has  only  that  rare  charity  which  gives 
to  opponents  the  full  benefit  of  tueir  own  rea- 
sons for  the  faith  that  is  in  them.  Some  of 
the  characters  are  beautvfuW^  \»otVreLN^^^  ^t^^ 
the  story  is,  on  the  w\\oVe,  owe  ol  xX\^  NCf^  \«iX 
of  its  class. 
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US  and  rest  simply  on  tticir  merits — indeed  they 
are  so  many  and  various  in  a  city  like  New 
York  that  those  who  go  about  to  enjoy  them- 
selves have  mnch  ado  to  prevent  being  quite 
carried  away  by  them  so  as  to  lose  their  per- 
sonal identity  and  the  power  of  reflection.  It 
seems  wisest  to  keep  an  eye  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  old  times ;  the  present  will  take  care  of 
itself. 

Hence  it  is  not  weakness  but  wisdom,  to 
cherish  feelings  of  kindness  towards  **Oid 
Drury,"  and  to  be  irratified  at  seeing  it  re-onened 
under  auspices  which  promise  success.  VVith- 
in  its  walls  old  times  wore  pastimes,  and  to  sit 
there  now  and  enjoy  good  acting  restores  the 
sensations  of  youth.  There  is  more  of  illusion 
connected  with  its  stage  than  with  any  other ; 
in  its  boxes  the  fancy  is  more  docile  than  any- 
where else.  Moreover,  we  experience  there 
more  of  the  delightful  sense  of  tlie  sinfulness 
of  stage  performances  than  in  any  other  theatre ; 
in  witnessing  plays  tliere  we  have  superadded 
the  sweet  reminiscence  of  stolen  pleasures — 
the  recollection  of  college  days,  huge  cloaks, 
false  whiskers  of  enormous  proportion,  Shak- 
speare  carried  under  the  arm,  and  tears  at 
Booth's  lago.  We  can  enjoy  tho  other  thea- 
tres in  their  way ;  the  tawdry  Broadway,  the 
merry  Olympic,  the  beautiful  Opera  House; 
but  none  of  tnem  inspire  the  old  Park  feeling ; 
none  of  them,  if  we  except  the  musical  associa- 
tions of  the  Opera  House  and  tliose  of  its 
brilliant  audiences,  awakens  the  peculiar  ele- 
vated state  of  mind  with  which  we  wish  to  sit 
and  see 

"gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  gceptered  pall  come  sweeping  by." 


IS  an  excellent  sing 
of  voice^  but  with  wa 
ease  imparted  by  t 
education.  His  son 
dier  than  the  che 
way  we  have  had  i 
But  it  is  as  a  singer 
mixed  up  of  song 
chiefly  depends  for 
successful.  In  this 
great  praise;  his  si 
true  humor,  and  his 
enables  him  to  procl 
niaments  imaginabl 
does  in  this  way  ha 
low  or  common, 
laughable,  yet  he  d 
into  a  bufibon ;  he 
which  a  singer  ma 
impression  that  he  i 

This  is  a  difficult 
it  is  one  not  always  i 
were  never  able  to  t 
it,  the  comic  songs 
There  was  a  snea 
though  no  one  bom 
land  country  could 
which  it  seemed  de\ 
a  Yankee  song  on 
priate  costume,  is  w 
congniity  in  seeing  i 
a  c&wnish  voice  s 
this  is  avoided;  tb 
character,  and  tak 
Then  we  see  not  or 
sort  of  person. 

Sir  W  alter  Scott, 
tion  of  his  novels,  | 
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LETTER  FROM  A   CITIZEN   OF  NEW-YORK, 


TO    HIS    FRIEND    IN   THE    COUNTRT, 


TOUCHING    THE    ELECTION. 


r  Dear  Sir  : — ^You  have  often  asked 
^8end  you  certain  political  views,  which 
elicited  in  our  agreeable  conversa- 
^partly  by  your  own  and  partly  by  my 
■itions,  which,  you  said,  you  would 
Inoicate  to  such  of  your  friends  as 
BOt  matured  their  opinions ;  in  order, 
9a  said,  to  induce  them  to  go  to  the 
Eon  with  greater  preparation  and  in- 
nnce,  and  to  furnish  them  with  some 
ir  means  of  persuasion  over  the  luke- 
I  and  the  neutrals. 

pMt  I  have  gleaned  from  you  I  here 
to  you ;  and,  because  it  seemed  to 
easier  and  a  more  agreeable  shape, 
form  of  a  letter.     When  I  address 
terms  of  advice,  and  say  that  so 
I  true,  and  that  this  or  that  should 
or  remembered,  I  only  echo  your 
vice,  rather  to  show  you  how  well  I 
fited  by  it,  than  to  attempt  im- 
tly  to  appropriate  it. 
w  of  but  one  man  to  whom  victory 
t  are  alike  disgraceful ;  and  that 
0  fails,  through  indolence,  through 
or  cowardice,  to  engage  in  the 
Victory  shames  him,  because  he 
ja  no  part  in  its  honors  or  its  re- 
defeat  disgraces  him,  because  he 
reader  his  due  aid,  when  that  was 
In  a  government  like  ours,  where 
)r  emaoates  from  the  individual. 


and  right  and  freedom  are  maintained  only 
by  the  vigilance  of  each  citizen  ;  to  decline 
engaging  in  the  great  conflicts  of  party, 
argues  either  an  unmanly  timidity  and 
sluggishness,  or  an  impardonable  igno- 
rance, or  it  may  be,  a  conceit  of  superiority 
and  refinement,  that  render  the  citizen  a 
fitter  subject  for  despotism,  than  for  a  free 
republic :  and  when  men  of  honor  and 
virtue  are  set  before  us  for  our  suffrages, 
and  the  cause  which  they  represent  is 
the  cause  of  peace,  of  good  government, 
of  freedom,  and  of  the  common  good, 
great  indeed  must  be  the  obstacle  that 
can  prevent  us. 

And  now  what  are  the  reasons  offered 
by  your  friends,  against  engaging  in  the 
election  ?  They  say  they  cannot  enter 
into  the  contest  with  enthusiasm — ^they 
cannot  pluck  up  a  spirit  of  opposition,  be- 
cause they  cannot  have  the  leader  whom 
they  like.  The  election  then,  it  seems,  is 
for  a  particular  man,  and  not  for  the  honor 
and  power  of  the  people  !  We  go  to  the 
polls,  not  for  a  principle,  but  for  a  man ! 
Not  to  alter  the  policy  of  the  government, 
and  to  check  its  progress  towards  despot- 
ism, but  only  to  elect  some  one  whom  we 
favor  more  than  another ! 

To  this,  perhaps,  your  friewda  V'^^xiisarw^i , 
that  I  mistake  iWm — \i\\^\.\\ve^  ^^'^  w<3X>2w 
children  and  sim^\etoiA  'V^  XaSia  ^«ift.\ft\: 


*  f 


I  ^ 
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ply.  If  they  will  not  now  vote,  because 
they  are  not  pleased  with  their  candidate, 
80,  will  they  not  in  future,  for  the  same  rea- 
son. They  will  not  vot«,  in  future,  in  case 
he,  or  any  other  with  whom  they  arc  dis- 
satisfied, should  a  second  time  become  the 
nominee  of  a  convention ;  unless  by  that 
time  he,  or  another,  shall  have  quitted  his 
present  high  position,  and  shall  have  given 
pledges  to  perform  that  impossible  thing — 
I  mean  to  carry  out  perforce  the  will  of  a 
party  constituency. 

But,  at  this  word  "  impossible,"  I  think 
I  see  an  expression  of  incredulity,  pass- 
ing over  the  faces  of  your  friends.  Im- 
possible ?  they  exclaim,  is  anything  im- 
possible to  a  President  ?  Has  he  not  the 
press,  the  army,  the  navy,  the  post  office, 
the  revenue,  nay.  Congress  itself,  at  his 
command  ?  Can  he  not  recommend  and 
carry  through,  or  oppose  and  crush,  any 
measure  that  displeases  him  ?  Has  he  not 
full  two  hundred  thousand  votes  at  his 
absolute  bidding,  to  swell  the  natural 
Locofoco  mlnonty  into  an  actual  majori- 
ty ;  or,  if  he  be  a  Whig,  to  make  the  natural 
majority  overwhelming  and  irresistible? 
What  cannot  he  do,  that  he  intends  to  do, 
and  with  a  strong  will  and  a  wise  mind, 
resolves  to  do  ?  What  measure  of  public 
benefit,  or  of  private  right  can  pass  through 
Congress  agamst  his  will  ?  Not  one.  Talk 
you  then  of  impossibility  ? 


rni 


accomplish,  name 
forbear  to  exerci 
authority,  that  en^ 
forcing  him  to  giv 

General  Taylor 
He  woidd  not  giv( 
carry  out  the  mef 
cause  he  thought 
stitutional  precede 
not  bind  himsel 
power  or  the  e 
carry  out  any  sc 
or  of  south,  w 
he  held  it  to 
and  injurious  ex€ 
he  be  elected,  to 
President,  he  wou 
the  law,  of  Congrc 
and  not  the  Execi 
tion.  And  this  is 
whose  voices  have 
raised  against  the 
Executive — this  i 
refuse  to  cast  yo 
my  MloW'SubjecIs 
not  sparkle  on  yoi 

I  see,  my  dear  i 
all  my  expostulal 
tinue  to  insist  thi 
pledge  himself  to 
of  his  party.  Th 
lowers,  who  think 
opinion,  in  favor  o1 
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)  DO,  these  things  are  not  written  in  our 
ichism.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  by 
application  of  a  tariff  to  foreign  manu- 
ures,  for  a  peiiod  of  five  or  ten  years, 
own  wares  had  become  cheaper, 
>ugh  competition  and  improvements  in 
es  and  manufactures,  than  those  im- 
ted  wares  of  England,  there  would  be 
need  of  a  tariff  then ;  and  the  Whigs 
lid  cease  to  ask  a  tariff  for  protection 
ID  any  species  of  manufacture.  Would 
Whigs  then  be  left  without  a  doctrine 
i  principle,  because  they  had  ceased  to 
a  tariff  ? 

>r  suppose,  that  the  money  wasted  in 
war  had  been  applied  to  the  river  and 
bor  improvements,  and  to  the  construe- 
i  of  roads,  and  the  Whigs,  seeing  that 
ney  enough,  and  perhaps  more  than 
ngh,  had  been  spent  on  these  improve- 
its,  should  thereupon  advocate  re- 
lehments;  would  they  then  be  left 
bout  a  principle  ? 

)r,  imagine  if  it  be  possible,  that  the 
hition  of  England  had  driven  us  mto  a 
' ;  would  the  Whigs,  in  advocating  a 
jcWar,  be  left  without  a  principle  ? 
is  not  a  protective  tariff  that  the 
look  for,  but  that  the  vast  surplus 
produced  by  our  farmers  shall  find 
Onsumer  near  at  hand,  that  he  may 
imre  of  a  return  for  his  labor,  and 
•Uow  his  profits  to  be  wasted  by  the 
importation  of  his  wheat,  and  com,  and 

el,  beyond  the  sea ;   that  the  farmer 
d  no  longer  upon  Irish  famines ;  that 
[;totton  grower  live  no  longer  in  terror 
Ibe  Indian  and  Australian  planter,  de- 
ding  on  their  bad  success  ;  that  labor 
iywhere  meet  its  due   reward ;   in  a 
Mf  that  the  nation,  the  state,  the  town, 
iTillage,  and  the  farm,  be  protected 
h^rery  means  in  the  power  of  govem- 
Mf  against  the  monopoly  of  England, 
Ep{  all  other  countries,  who  have  re- 
pd  that  the  fanner  of  America  shall 
Biave  his  brother  a  handicraftsman  in 
bmne  village  with  him,  but  shall  buy 
I  English  handicraftsman,  paying  his 
ind  losses,  his  agencies,  his  discounts, 
surance,  his  transportation  and  his 
ty  in  order  that  English  manufactur- 
ly  accumulate  vast  fortunes,  and  the 
and  CobdeoB  become  rich,  while 
lericaa  farmer  remains  poor;  and 
m  braiber,  Ibe  sUamng  wearer,  or 


ironworker,  is  obliged  to  throw  up  his 
business  and  emigrate  to  the  West,  to  meet 
there  with  new  hardships,  and  with  great- 
er poverty  than  that  which  he  left  behind 
him.  It  is  Whig  policy  to  keep  men  to- 
gether, and  by  mutual  aid  to  increase  their 
wealth.  If  a  protective  tariff  is  necessary 
just  at  this  time  to  effect  this  end,  the 
Whigs  will  move  for  a  tariff,  and  not  other- 
wise. The  Whigs  wish  to  have  the  nation 
govern  itself,  and  not  be  governed  by 
the  manufacturers  of  England.  It  is  not 
to  enrich  New  England  and  Pennsylvania, 
but  to  protect  the  manufacturers  from 
an  unfair  competition,  and  the  farmer 
and  cotton  growers  from  the  evils  of  a 
surplus  and  no  buyers ;  to  enable  every 
State  to  double  its  wealth  and  population, 
by  placing  the  manufacturer  and  the  far- 
mer side  by  side — the  consumer  by  the 
side  of  the  producer,  the  grower  of  pro- 
duce by  the  side  of  the  fashioner  of  pro- 
duce— and  no  longer  to  allow  the  profits 
of  each  to  be  snatched  from  them  by  a 
company  of  cunning  monopolists  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ocean. 

To  carry  out  this  point  of  Whig  policy, 
or  rather,  to  protect  the  nation  against  the 
injurious  power  of  the  British  capitalists, 
whose  purpose  it  now  is  to  separate  the 
consumer  from  the  producer,  to  keep  the 
broad  ocean  between  the  planter  and  the 
handicraftsman,  though  the  laws  of  na- 
ture bid  them  stay  by  each  other,  and  aid 
each  other — to  carry  out  this  point  of 
national  policy,  we  have  our  choice  be- 
tween two  methods,  namely,  the  compul- 
sory or  despotic,  and  the  liberal  or  repub- 
lican method. 

By  the  first  method,  we  must  lay  aside 
all  regard  to  the  future,  and  elect  a 
pledged  President.  Hanng  elected  him, 
we  must  look  up  to  him  as  our  master  and 
guardian ;  when,  before  election,  he  was 
only  our  tool  and  agent. 

By  the  second  method,  we  elect  an  Ex- 
ecutive President,  pledged  only  by  his  oath, 
to  support  the  Constitution,  and  by  word 
of  honor,  to  forbear  the  unjust  exercise 
of  power. 

By  the  first  method,  we  countenance  our 
adversaries  in  those  usurpations  for  which 
we  so  loudly  condemn  them.     For,  \S.  \^v| 
elect  a  President,  coTamiWA^,  «cA  XiovaA 
by  word  of  lienor,  io  'wxeaV.  \X!kfe\a.^^  v»  ^ 
accompVubmeiit  ot  tVifi  ^in!^  c^  ^aa  woarfoB 
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i-nts,  we,  ourselves,  meant  not  to  do  olher- 
ivi-.t:;  and  should  we  succeed,  wukuvu  ibeii 
laikd  oi  reforming  the  grent  evil,  and  liuve 
inflicted  another  blow  on  the  fallen  bodj- 
1)1"  our  liberty. 

By  the  second  method,  we  sharae  our 
adversaries,  und  eompel  Ihcni  tu  take  a. 
[it'w  position  before  the  people ;  and  by  a 
:!ertts  of  successful  efforts  oc  our  part,  we 
sliiiil  finally  re-establish  the  power  of  Con- 
i^res^  on  a  basis,  more  stable  than  the  laws, 
— the  basis  of  a  national  precedent,  and  a 
imtionai  opinion. 

By  electing  ft  pledged  President,  we  ad- 
mit that  we  mean  to  have  the  nation  govem- 
L>J  by  a  minority,  headed  by  a  despotical 
L-sec'utive.  For  should  it  happen,  as  it  will 
surely  happen,  that  the  transient  majority 
disappears  after  the  election,  wc  should 
then  present  the  singular  spectacle  of  a 
>;overnnienl,  professedly  founded  on  ma- 
jorities, wielded  by  a  faction  with  a  despot 
at  its  head.  Our  president,  elected  to 
■  iu-ry  out  certain  raeasurefi,  remains  bound 
1(1  them  by  an  oath  of  honor,  through  the 
eiitij  e  course  of  his  adrainiatration,  notwith- 
standmg  the  sxtoeBWst  ehangM  of  public 
If  elected  to  support  a  war  polii-y 
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II  L\i  tcnie  II  tltLtLd  t(  Bifpjrt  a  Ufili 
he  muat  (.unimut  t  suf  pirt  a  tarif)  not 
withitandmg  anmlire  hin^i  of  opnuin  ii 
his  part)  A  plod^  d  Piisid  ni  wil!  be 
ilnijsIiniBriibly  atw  irwitb  thi  majorit} 
biluru  his  term  of  ofliue  '■ball  t\pire 

iiul  bLCUuse  the  terms  uf  hia  elLLtmn 
luth  jriiL  bim  to  employ  tl  e  p  wcra  ul  tj  t. 
^oitrnment  to  auch  inda  k^  fdll  nitliin 
thk.  luL  of  u  certain  pohcy    though  t  uw 
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mpt   Hud    th  rtfore    I 
i  Ilu- 
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i  H      him  to  mjnigp  them 

on   thi   tlherhuid 

those     who    elected 

I  ration  and  mfluence 

u  nijjunty  be  may  eisily 

I  iijjl-it  pvt'.LW,  VwujJt  Via  ^V  A^i-s 

thi_    deinoctalw    ef.ttvi*«    Om-x.  ^a^ 
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in  uffict;  and  out  of  office,  he  mus*  kBOTj 
und  execute  the  wdl  of  tlifi  tnajorilj  o(  Ad 
nation,  whether  thai  ngrce  at  disagne  vM 
that  of  those  who  elected  him.  And  thM 
it  will  happen,  that  a  pledgt^  Pruodem.Mi 
liberty  to  ascertnin  for  hitnself  ti\M,  pcbih 
opinion  is,  will  dther  destcrt  his  iwtT.  *\ 
they  fall  into  a  minonty — pref  --'—  -  "^-^ 
dience  to  the  popular  will — or  I 
President  of  a  minority,  obliged  to  wc  ■< 
lawful  means  to  carry  out  the  mcaaniwfl 
that  minority. 

1  cannot,  therefore,  but  appron 
respect  the  course  taken  by  GeocnU  ' 
lor,  in  his  refusal  to  undergo  the  plc^tL 
of  the  party  who  are  striving  to  cl(^  hi&" 
And  by  tbb  step  he  has  shown  a  d^tw 
of  foresight  and  of  courage,  that  >{x*b  ^ 
mind  and  character  suitabTe  and  able  h)  ib^ 
greater  responsibilities  of  goT«mmcitL  H^ 
showed,  in  this  course,  not  only 
for  bis  own  honor,  hut  a  remai 
sight. 

To  appreciate  this  more  folly,  let 
an  eye,  m  imagination,  over  the  fulore 
ministration  of  a  President,  eledcd, 
many  would  kkva  him,  under  tlw  ~ 
of  a  party  Notwithstandmg  that 
[h  !.,  d  I  m  II  t  Uf]  rl  tv  n  t-nff. 
tl  n  iht  in  •,(  ultri  inJ  \  1  nr—  mdi- 
htji  ding  ills  his  populintv  cimes  his  i 
into  oRicc  he  rideA  into  the  presidenrj  1 
ip  n  a  popular  wa^e  that  Wie-'  hun^  J 
(lie  instant  he  is  seated  in  the  eirfatif*  f 
chair  11  hen  it  is  remembered  that  1»  f  ■ 
la  no  bnger  the  head  of  a  nJtion  b«/ 
the  [.Kdgid  eiecutiie  of  a  faction  Tk/* 
hrst  act  of  his  adminHtration  is  tbt  » '•' 
discriminate  eji.ctn)tnt  from  oflio!— •  /*> 
act  to  whieh  a  fledged  Prr-jJiJfBl  'l'-^ 
1  inj  Li  tie  nituri  of  hi-.  .i«'t**-|*' 
I  di  of  uffiet  b  Men.  *|« 
be  has  cruled  a  p^"*  1^ 
destined  to  grvH  rip"?  j*"-- 
j.ntj  I'*- 

III  \t   M   p   1^   to   islahlish   - 

ommiltee  ofinf  rraali-n  iniih«hi«»    *" 
cludtd  all   the  trusted  anJ  abli  m 
ol  lb    g  vtrnment   for  the  ennlr  I  -I 
hilders  editors  ard  citiierw  b«i  n. 
or  fiiors  (o  fVik  of  the  govtinimiit  ^ 
this   arrange  men  t,    an  almisi  ""***? 
power  IS  established  oier  opimin  is* 
electi  (ns  are  affected  in  sueh  a  nwoii* 
^,  w<:sa!te  «R  uufieial  maLjoTtty  in  man*  (•• 
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on  the  leaders,  who  expect  offices,  honors, 
or  treasury  jobs.  They,  in  turn,  operate 
each  upon  a  crowd  of  the  second  rate : 
these  again  come  in  contact  with  and  move 
each  a  little  crowd  of  voters ;  and  thus 
the  whole  machine  is  kept  in  working 
order,  and  works  as  it  is  moved  from  the 
centre.  Public  opinion  is  manufactured 
on  a  grand  scale  by  the  executive  press. 
Letters  are  sent  from  Washington  to  re- 
mote country  editors,  advising  to  make 
Bach  and  such  demands,  as  if  coming  from 
the  people  ;  these  writings  are  then  quoted 
together  in  the  central  papers,  as  though 
they  were  a  free  expression  of  the  national 
opinion,  coming  simultaneously  from  all 
quarters  of  the  continent.  In  the  middle 
of  this  tissue  of  lies  sits  the  editor  of  the 
Executive  Organ,  at  Washington,  like  a 
▼ast  spider  in  the  middle  of  liis  web. 

Next  follows  the  management  of  the  Ter- 
ritories. A  pledged  President  distributes 
over  all  the  territories  such  governors, 
Heutenants  and  judges,  as  will  wrest  the 
law  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  faction. 
The  old  set  of  governors  and  managers  are 
fumed  off,  unless,  like  the  valiant  ex-gov- 
Ternor  of  Michigan,  they  can  fall  into  a  "  fit 
of  easy  transmission,'*  and  suffer  the  light 
of  the  new  policy  suddenly  to  illuminate 
their  ancient  ignorance. 

Next  *we  have  the  army  and  navy,  and 
Ae  military  academy,  to  be  officered — as 
vacancies  occur — with  the  friends  of  the 
-P^idential  policy. 

"No  less  does  Congress  itself  demand  the 

►per  care  of  the  government ;  elections 

to  be  managed  by  custom-house  offi- 

,  and  other  retainers  of  the  centre,  so 

to  return  members  to  swell  a  corrupt 
artificial  majority  in  the  house. 
t  of  all,  but  not  least  in  importance,  the 

2»^Di6    Court  of    the    United    States, 

>iild  a  vacancy  occur  upon  its  bench, 

it    be    strengthened    with    a    pliable 

^e,  or  a  "judicious"  judge,  who  will  not 
to  discover  what  is  and  what  is  not 
nstitutional,  just  as  the  Executive  may 


have  not  enumerated  all  the  means  of 
*^»ence  that  may  be  employed  by  an  in- 
Elious  and  enterprising  intriguer.  The 
*'^«ein  itself  has  not  yet  been  perfected. 
'K&«eds  a  Machiavelli  to  do  that,  and  to 
'"'^c  na  a  testament  of  the  art  of  govern- 
\    fepuUics  bj  frand^  fear,  falsehood. 


and  bribery.  The  London  press  and  the 
English  Ministry  may  be  iicted  on  with 
facility,  by  an  intriguer  managing  the  af- 
fairs of  the  wealthiest  and  most  powerful 
nation  on  the  earth,  as  the  United  States 
are  now  well  known  to  be.  As  they  act 
upon  us,  so  they  may  be  acted  on  by  us. 
And  as  things  are  going  on,  we  shall  by 
and  by  see  more  of  this. 

Add  then  to  this  sea  of  patronage  the 
power  of  forcing  such  bills  through  Con- 
gress, {IS  the  Executive  may  see  fit,  to- 
gether with  the  power  of  stopping  such 
as  displease  him,  by  the  use  or  previ- 
ous threat  of  the  veto,  and  you  have  a 
grand  idea  of  the  power  of  a  Party  Pre- 
sident, elected  with  a  full  understanding 
that  he  is  to  carry  out  every  measure  of 
his  party ;  and  when  that  falls  away  from 
him,  every  measure  of  his  Congressional 
and  patronage  clique,  or  of  his  private  am- 
bition. 

All  these  means  of  influence,  the  growth 
of  a  corrupt  age.  General  Taylor  has 
laid  aside,  by  giving  his  word  of  honor 
that  he  will  not  use  the  power  of  his 
office  to  carry  out  the  measures  of  any 
faction  ;  that  in  office  he  will  imitate 
the  conduct  of  Washington  in  a  digni- 
fied forbearance,  and  in  deferring  all  to 
the  will  of  a  lawful  and  deliberate  majori- 
ty in  Congress.  I  cannot  but  say  of  this 
act,  when  I  reflect  upon  the  wisdom  that 
must  have  prompted  it,  and  the  conse- 
quences that  must  flow  from  it,  that  it  is 
one  of  those  great  instances  of  public  vir- 
tue that  are  handed  down  to  posterity  for 
the  admiration,  and  for  the  good,  of  future 
ages. 

Entering  unpledged  upon  his  great 
trust.  General  Taylor,  should  he  be  elect- 
ed, will  become  inde«  d  the  head  and  leader 
of  the  nation,  and  the  great  defender  and 
restorer  of  the  Republic.  He  will  be  there 
to  execute  the  laws,  to  preserve  peace,  to 
temper  by  a  mild  and  wise  conduct,  though 
not  without  a  salutar)'  vigor,  the  violence 
of  sectional  rage.  The  party  who  elect 
him  will  not  be  able  to  sway  him  as  a  tool, 
or  to  reproach  him  ,should  he  not  go  all 
lengths  with  them  in  the  unrestrained  em- 
ployment of  a  political  victor}'.  To  de- 
fend the  honor  of  the  nation,  to  keep  tVv^ 
boundary,  to  protect  iVve  c.c\otC\sX  «cvql  >^^ 
emigrant  in  l\ie  iat  \^  ^^-sX,  Vo  m«iffA»; 
the  dignity  and  peace  o^  \i>cie  ^xsv^vt^> 


w 
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on  topics  of  political  economy,  and  particu- 
lar constructions  of  the  Constitution  ;  be- 
cause he  does  not  regard  the  precise 
opinions  of  a  President,  or  of  a  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  as  of  any  weiglit,  com- 
pared with  that  of  Congress  and  the  nation. 
He  does  not  regard  the  executive  as  a  law 
giving  or  governing,  but  as  only  a  law 
executing  and  moderating  power : — it  is 
the  balance  wheel,  and  not  the  prime 
mover,  of  the  government. 

Let  us  reflect,  then,  to  what  end  we 
must  come,  if  the  system  of  electing  pledg- 
ed presidents  is  permitted  to  go  on.  as  it 
has  been  going  since  the  election  of  Martin 
Van  Buren.  At  each  period  of  four  years, 
the  powers  of  the  executive  will  be  ad- 
vanced, and  severer  and  more  stringent 
pledges  exacted  of  him.  Each  candidate 
fortified  in  a  course  of  arbitary  rule,  by 
the  example  of  his  predecessors,  will  have 
less  regard  than  thev,  for  the  ri^jhts  of  Con- 
gress  and  the  hmit5  set  upon  him  by  the 
Constitution.  The  great  ends  of  govern- 
ment lost  sight  of  more  and  more,  the  ex- 
ecutive must  be  more  and  more  converted 
into  an  instrument  of  bi<xotrv,  of  selfishne* 
and  of  ambition.     Congress,  losing  gradu- 

♦  Baton  Kouoe,  La.,  Miircli  29,  1848. 

gilt : — I  have  to  acknowletlge  the  receipt  of  your 
polite  oommunication  of  tho  7  th  instiint,  afkin^ 
my  views  on  certain  quest  inns  of  domestic  pt)licy. 

I  Ii(»g:  to  inform  y<m  that  T  have  uniformly  i\o- 


show  its  bloody  front, 
vests  a  dictatorial  and 
in  the  executive.     The 
rebelUon  is  suppressei 
enslaved.     The  power 
jority  appears  no  long< 
Congress.     Law^s  arc 
eye  of  the  President, 
in  the  supreme  court 
how  to  act,  what  princ 
parties  to  favor  and  wl 
army  and  the  navy  dep 
tive  chair,  suspended 
Taxes   begin  to   incrc 
expedient.     The  natic 
true  interest,  becomes 
like.     It  has  become  s 
monarch  is  an  cmpero 
self,  and  suppresses 
provinces  against  hmi 
Such,  my  dear  sir, 
destiny,  if  we  contim 
from  our  president iii! 
friends  will,  perhaps, 
have  said  has  an  air  of 
least,  an  approximate 
they  think  so,  let  thei 
vote  for  an  unpledg< 
can  do  it  with  a  good 
forth,  let  it  be  the  c 
the  people  to  govern 
lawful  represcntativei 
until  ml.  iniforrtnl  wv.\\ 
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BATTLE    OF    BUENA    VISTA.* 


Thbre  is  perhaps  no  single  question  of 
fiu5t  which  usually  involves  so  much  diver- 
sity of  opi  ion  and  of  description,  as  that 
of  a  military  engagement,  the  particulars 
of  which  may  be  derived  solely  from  actors 
ia  the  scene,  and  yet  be  found  to  differ  in 
numberless  details,  and  frequently  in  the 
most  important  elements.     No  two  indi- 
▼ktualB   will  observe  the  incidents  from 
precisely  the  same  point  of  view,  and,  as 
m  gazing  upon  the  rainbow,  every  specta- 
tor sees  a  different  one  from  his  neighbor, 
•o  it  would  appear  from  the  conflicting 
.  ttsrratives  of  battles,  that   there  are  as 
.  many  combats  as  there  happen  to  be  nar- 
iMors.     Hence  every  account  of  such  his- 
events  gives  us  an  additional  degree 
approximation  nearer  to  the  truth,  and 
final  historian,  by  taking  a  mean  of  the 
jjt^hole,  is  enabled  to  extract  enough  for 
^  Jnractical   purposes,   of  the   **  philosophy 
V^rhich   teaches    by   example."     Whether 
^IIWB  work  of  Captain  Carleton,  like  his  let- 
^•'illir  to  a  distinguished  general,  (p.  184,) 
[J  tonching  a  point  not  yet  fully  disposed  of, 
Unsettles   the  question"  of  the  battle  of 
^'finena  Vista  for  all  time,  we  are  not  pre- 
»d  to  affirm,  but  that  it  is  a  valuable 
lition  to  the  facts  already  communicated 
the  public,  in  relation  to  what  he  is 
leased  to  consider  the  great  battle  par 
*Mence  of  the  war,  we  think  few  will  be 
losed  to  deny.     As   set  forth  in  his 
5e,  Captain  Carleton's   facilities   for 
fying  himself  for  the  task  were  un- 
»tionable,   and   if    he    has    not   fully 
led  the  object  of  his  aspirations,  the 
>t  must  not  be  attributed  to  want  of 
or  of  good  intentions,  but  rather  to 
le  causes  to  which  we  have  just  briefly 
-id  verted. 

The  events  preliminary  to  the  battle  are 
etailed  by  the  author  with  commendable 
linuteness  and  perspicuity.     The  reasons 


for  occupying  Agua  Nueva,  which  devel- 
oped the  consummate  strategic  talent  of 
the  American  general,  and  the  ease  with 
which  he  bafiled  the  well-laid  plans  of 
General  Santa  Anna,  by  discovering  the 
purposes  of  that  able   and   crafty  com- 
mander, and  concealing  his  own,  are  set 
forth  with  a  clearness  worthy  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  with  an  apparent  fidelity  to  truth 
worthy  of  the  historian.     Even  the  recon- 
noissances  three  days  before  the  battle  are 
described  so  faithfully  as  to  include  the 
most  trivial  incidents,  in  which  the  author 
evinces  his  determination  not  only  to  ^ve 
the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth.     But  for 
this  desire  to  include  all  the  events  of  one 
month,  we  do  not  see  the  importance   of 
relating  so  particularly  the  events  of  both 
reconnoissances,    as    that    under    Major 
M*Culloch  seems  alone  to  have  resulted  in 
any  practical  consequence,  that  intrepid 
officer  having  actually  passed  within  the 
Mexican  lines,  while  Colonel  May's  com- 
mand appears  only  to  have  lost  by  capture 
one  officer  and  one   private.     With   the 
manoeuvres,  numbers,  and  position  of  the 
enemy.  Captain  Carleton  has  also  made 
himself  equally  familiar,  and  in  detailing 
his  corps,  divisions,  and  battalions,  gives 
us  the  names  of  their  several  commanders, 
even  down  to  the  ranchero  Colonels  Blanco 
and  Aguierra,  those  old  friends  and  patrons 
of  the  Centre  Division,  who  relieved  its 
necessities  by  liberal  supplies  of  forage  at 
liberal  prices,  and  whose  good  dinners  will 
doubtless  long  be  remembered  by  the  most 
distinguished   officers   of  the   Chihuahua 
column.     If  we  were  disposed  to  cavil,  we 
might  feel  inclined  to  question  the  decla- 
ration "that  nothing  more  is  necessary  than 
a  simple  array  of  the  facts  which  consti- 
tuted the  elements  and  characterized  the 
movements   of  the  two   armies   on   that 
occasion,  "  to  enable  anv  individual  "  to 


♦  L  The  Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  with  the  operations  of  the  "  Army  of  Occupation,"  for  one  rnoo.^ 
r  James  Henry  Carleton,  Captain  in  the  first  regiment  of  Dragoons.  N<£7f  XotV\  '^^sx^^rx  vds 
oliieTi.  ,^ 

n.  Doeiimflnii  Mcompanyiiur  the  Premdeat*s  Meaaage,  Fint  aeBnoatVBxV^V^Ei  Ccid^««^    ^^ 
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a  bow  H  (Ibe  bittle)  was  foogtil 

■od  haw  won,  (p-  1.)  U  "noAiDg  more 
H  ncowry"  than  ifais,  why  not  b«  satis- 
fied with  Um  offiml  report  of  the  com- 


Gnodc ;  while  id  the  other,  it 
was  at  best  a  nc^ntiTe  runt,  kw 
when  the  son  rerealed  the  retiv 
and  in  ils  reeolts  presenring  n 


geaernl  ?  .  The   facts  are  there    had  already  gained,  without 


wt  forth  with  cUsiical  simplicity  and 
TiTvlM  perspkuitT,  and  in  the  comp)V!s 
flC  *  few  pa^s,  instead  of  a  volume.  Wu 
'  Cnied  lo  bdiere,  therefore,  that  some 
I.  ieu  aanablr  than  ourselves  would 
aol  b*  BRWiDtng  to  point  the  Bmall  end  of 
am  Jnwiraalirt"  that  out  author  was  not  al- 
ugeOwr  indifferent  to  a  display  of  hii^  lit- 
eaif  afaUiliea,  otcd  if  he  were  not  actuated 
bf  *  d«are  to  give  a  certain  arm  of  the 
Mniee  «  pontkin  smnewhat  more  conspie- 
WMn  than  ibU  wbicb  it  occupies  in  the 
aAcnl  m^otta.  tud  in  the  opinions  of  many 
vbo  pvndpated  actively  in  the  conflict. 
Wa  oblinctly  diaclum  any  reflection,  di- 
met,  ecUaiierai,  or  remote,  upon  the  corps 
RfcTTwl  to.  Its  chivalric  gallantry  U  too 
waD  known,  and  has  been  too  well  tested 
to  render  it  liable  to  suspicion  '  and  if  it 
faiked  on  (bis  occas  on  to  con  nbuto  as 
nnch  to  the  result  as  m  gh  ha  e  been 
Mrtidfaud,  Uto»e  who  were  morUfied  at 
A»  bat  w3I  know  where  to  look  for  the 

\V:Lil..:Ul     OD  U 

,-n*fi-.>u  .A  th     p    n  a  un 

t*  aJmic  ihc  ungual  Qed  -l.  ert    n    h 
the  numerou     tnurnph     of  ou        m 
fth.'  haiile  of  Bu  a    \        ]  f 

^wiiti'st,"  (pi)    ^^ 

.ind  Jt>.-']uirem  nu  o 

are  con^imini  d       b- 

purely  raiivin;    am       i  ] 

nrft'renv-p  to  ih    numb  rs    n^ 

ration  of  the  eaoA         nd    h 

tfonsi.'ifuenccj  of  h  u  L 

Vista  is  a  les:>  brtll  d      a  m 

that  of  Resaca  d    1    P     u        T      odd     n 

both  engagwmen      w        c  j  m 

eighteen  hundnd  n  h 

sMid  in  one  cim     nd    I  u  f  rt    ii  c  hun 

dred  to  dghtc  «  sAnd 

the   other:    lu     1  h 

ceases.     In  i>  e  he  en 

his  position  :    n  t!      o  1 

and  a  yrcai  one  wa     w 
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thing  to  our  aoquistiotls  sara 
glory.  We  hire  neither  space  t 
iition  lo  continne  farther  a  ooia| 
the  two  buttles ;  but  concave  I 
this  brief  etat«ment  sffords  a  ' 
refutation  of  a  popular  error,  h 
origin  in  the  circumstances  whid 
the  two  evenu.  But  while  wi 
thjit  the  victory  of  Buena  Viata,  \ 
mililury  triumph,  is  inferior  to  ^ 
sacu  de  la  Pnlmn,  it  eiuiDot  be  di 
the  lofty  genios  and  tnorsi  pov 
Commanding  Oeneral  wore  fltoid 
It  conspicuous  in  the  conflict  wM 
Santa  Anna,  llum  in  the  rTKuT 
GeDcral  Arista.  On  tlie  beiglihi 
Vista,  General  Taylor  codsUvmI 
self  the  main  body  of  the  AiMd| 
under  any  other  eommaiMler  wa 
doubt  that  even  ten  tbonauid  .A 
would  ha  e  been  defeated  0% 
was  due  to  the  combioed  eflcd 
but  t  IS  scarcely  too  moch  to  m 

h  du         h    p 


brrn^j  ng    h 


1 


I 

o    d      e  nj,  i  » 

UP-      ndu  i,      n    h     mm 

h   bi     nip-  ba 

u     no     nlv  tap  JO 

li     nd   be  offi         r  port    i 

n  a     h    um    h 

h    Au  h       nf  w     b  • 


o   wb    h    arc  A  d  in^ 
111         f    h    arm     nnJitli 
rnjh  n    Ennn    m     W    !» 
L  Vw^^^n  to  enl       undc    lb  l** 
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very  pretty  one — on  paper,  and  from  the 
relations  previously  subsisting  between  the 
parties,*  it  may  be  considered  a  family 
qnarrel,  and  therefore  not  open  to  volun- 
teers. Captuin  Carleton,  however,  appears 
to  be  one  of  the  brotherhood,  and,  with  a 
proper  respect  for  discipline  and  subordi- 
nadon,  takes  up  the  championship  of  the 
Mnior  officer.  But  the  General,  though 
grateful  for  his  evidence,!  is  of  opinion 
that  "  no  great  credit  was  due  on  account 
of  the  selection/'l  in  which  we  entirely 
ooncur,  though  he  adds,  "  if  great  credit 
n  due  to  any  one  it  belongs  to"  himself, 
in  which  we  do  not  concur  at  all.  We 
hare  now  before  ua  the  private  journal  of 
a  member  of  General  Wool's  command, 
aad  in  relation  to  this  same  battle-ground, 
ws  find,  as  early  as  December,  1846,  the 
'fcUowing  observaUoDS  : 

"  The  position  is  one  of  creat  strength,  and 
Jinrr  officers,  struck  wilD  its  caps bili lies 
9>r  defence,  have  pronounced  it  the  spot  for 
m  battle,  sliould  the  enemy  attack  Ud  with  targe 
Sdde.  Indeed,  almost  any  one  must  perceive  at 
ilaee  its  importance,  if  there  be  any  way  of 
fteming  it  on  the  east,  which,  rroi[i  tlic  road, 
(Bern a  itn practicable  " 


In  view  of  these  facts,  wo  consider  the 
Bims  of  the  general  or  the  captain,  to 
le  discovery,  to  be  just  as  good  as,  pcr- 
ips,  fifty  others,  and  no  better.  The 
onor  is  certainly  one  which  Falstalf  would 
,ve  con-sidered  a  very  "trim  reckoidng," 
nd  one  which  might  have  belonged  to 
liiin  that  died  o  Wednesday,"  witli- 
it  exciting  any  extraordinary  degree  of 
iTy  among  the  survivors.  IJut  the  folly 
these  posthumous  pretensions  is  too 
WiBparent  for  serious  examination;  for  of 
hat  value  was  Genera!  Wool's  opinion, 
■  Captain  Hughes's,  or  even  that  of  the 
.aire  army,  without  the  approval  of 
-«hai7  Taylor? 

-At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  of  the 

'«3  of  February,  the  Mexican  advance, 

EBposed  of  four  light  battalions,  under 

kBcral  Ampudia,  was  discovered  by  tlie 

aerican  pickets.      Intelligence  was  at 

■■«  conveyed  to  General  Taylor,  who  was 

■it  camp,  on  the  hill  overlooking  SalliUo 

M  the  south,  where,  for  the  purpose  of 

Wng  arrangements  for  the  defence  of 

ehj,  he  had  repaired  on  the  preceding 

•  vet.       1 1^  IH^       t  Page  IB*.     . 


day.  He  immediately  moved  forward  and 
joined  the  forces  at  Quena  Vifta,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  time  and  the  place,  the  hour  and 
the  man,  seemed  to  promise  a  glorious 
celebration  of  the  day.  It  was  the  22d  of 
February,  Ihe  anniversary  of  that  diiy  on 
which  the  God  of  battles  gave  to  freedom 
its  noblest  champion ;  to  patriotism,  its 
purest  model;  to  America,  a  presenter, 
and  to  the  world,  the  nearest  realization  of 
human  perfection;  but  panegyric  sinks  be- 
fore the  name  of  Washiscton.  The  morn- 
ing was  bright  and  beautiful.  Not  a  cloud 
floated  athwart  the  firmament,  or  dimmed 
the  azure  of  the  sky.  and  a  floni!  of  golden 
radiance  gilded  the  mountain  tops  and 
poured  over  the  valleys,  tlirowing  light 
and  shade  into  a  thousand  fiintastic  forms, 
and  exhilarating  every  heart  with  the  cer- 
tainty of  triumph.  A  soft  breeze  swept 
down  from  the  mountains,  rolling  into 
graceful  folds  the  banner  of  the  lepublic, 
which  was  proudly  streaming  from  the 
flag-staff  of  the  Saflillo  redoubt,  and  from 
the  windows,  towers  and  battlements  of 
the  city,  in  honor  of  the  day,* 

In  the  choice  of  his  position,  General 
Taylor, — and  not  General  Woo],  nor  Cap- 
tain Hughes,  nor  Corporal  Trim,  as  we  have 
shown, — exhibited  the  same  imerring  judg- 
ment, by  which  everj-  act  of  his  life  has  been 
distinguished.  Every  faculty,  beting  quick- 
ened by  the  e.xtreniily  of  the  peril,  he  here 
seems  to  have  surpassed  even  the  compre- 
hensive sagacity  and  masterly  cotifj  d'ml 
which  characterized  his  dispoisi'lions  at  Palo 
Alto  and  Resaea  de  la  Paimn,  and  which 
crowned  triumphantly  all  his  ojiemtions. 
airad  the  blazing  lines  of  Monterey.  The 
mountains  rise  on  either  side  of  iin  irregular 
and  broken  valley,  about  two  miles  wide, 
'  traversed  hy  a  series  of  nigged  ridges,  and 
scarred  with  broad,  deep  and  winding 
ravines.  The  main  road  between  En- 
cantada  and  Buena  Vista  follows  the 
course  of  a  little  rivulet,  the  bed  of  which 
is  so  deep  as  to  form  an  impassable  barrier 
from  the  south,  to  cavalry,  artillen'  and 
infantry  ;  while  the  other  side  is  bounded  by 
precipitous  elevations,  stretching  perpen- 
dicularly towards  the  mountains,  and 
separated  by  deep  gullies,  until  they  unite 
at  the  base  of  the  range  of  which  tUft-j  w^ 
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spurs.  One  of  these  ritlgea  forms  a  plfttuau 
of  nearly  three  hundr^  yards  nide,  and 
about  a  thonsand  yards  long,  which  nas 
the  scene  of  the  principal  operations. 

The  place  was  not  unworthy  the  ap- 
proaching confiicl.  Ifature  was  there  in 
uer  grandeur  and  her  power,  and  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra 
Madrc  were  towering  to  the  skies.  If 
Napoleon  could  excite  enlhusiasai  from  the 
antiquity  of  tiie  pyramids,  ia  that  burst  of 
sublime  eloquence  which  of  itself  would 
render  his  name  and  memory  immortal,  the 
members  of  both  armies  might  have  here 
drawn  inspiration  from  a  higher  source. 
They  were  in  the  presence  of  the  pre- 
Adamites.  Around  them  were  monuments 
nf  creation,  which  had  risen  when  tlie 
"  morning  stars  first  san^  together,"  and 
which  will  crumble  into  decay  only,  when 
"  the  Eun  shall  slumber  in  the  cloud,  for 
getful  of  the  voice  of  the  morning. 

While  tbo  American  troops  were  taking 
tbcir  positions,  the  Mciioans  were  rapidly 
advancing.  Column  after  column  arrived 
in  view ;  their  immense  mosses  rolling  up 
clouds  of  dust  before  them,  which  hung 
lUce  a  oanojry  abo  e  the  rood  far  beyond 
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tion,"  deemed  by  the  Meucan  C 
fit  accompaniment  to  the  ttmblem  i 
General  Taylor,  from  his  saddle, 
the  following  reply,  which  in  cor 
sive  brevity,  has  no  parallel  in 
history,  unless  in  the  "  Vtau,  fiili, 
Julius  Caesar. 
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Sir  ; — In  reply  to  your  note  or  i 
Hiiminmiiiig  me  to  BOrreoder  my  for 
cretion,  I  W"g  leave  lo  say  that  I  itc\ 
ing  to  your  reqnesl. 

With  hiph  respect,  I  an 

Your  obedient  wrra 

Z.  T*VM>». 

Ma].  Gen.  U.  S.  Army,  cooun 

Sehor  General  D.   Anlonia  Lapn   , 

Anna,  Comrnander-in-ehir^,  Ija  Ent 

During  this  epistolary  episode,  t 
can  troops  had  arrived  on  the  gn 
General  Santa  Anna  was  cosspl 
dispositions.  His  infantry  waaf 
two  divisions,  under  Oeneiala  Ix 
and  Pacheco.  A  battery  of  tUrw 
ponnders  was  established  on  his 
ported  by  a  regiment  of  eoginee 
Col  n  1  Blanco,  while  two  hatttfil 
d   r«    ffi      gun 
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V.nna  was  evidently  unwilling  to 
ice  the  action.  His  troops  had  just 
ed  a  march  of  more  than  forty 
ere  of  course  much  fatigued,  and 
I  rest.  Hours  rolled  by,  without 
isive  movement,  after  the  response 
iimmons  to  surrender,  which,  it  was 
.,  would  at  once  introduce  the  roar 

enemy's  artillery.  During  this 
pon  the  verge  of  battle,  there  was 
Qsation  withm  the  American  lines ; 
in  seemed  to  feel  that  the  hour  for 
le  had  marched  so  far,  and  toiled  so 
id  arrived ;  enthusiasm  was  temper- 
just  sense  of  the  immense  issue  in- 
n  the  struggle — a  great  victory  or 
whelming  defeat,  and  the  stem 
was  broken  only  by  the  shouts 
ver  and  anon  rose  from  the  volun- 
j  some  change  of  position  occurred 
the  Mexican  troops.  At  length  a 
seen,  a  report  is  heard,  and  a  shell 
B  not  far  from  the  American  centre. 

discharges  from  a  seven  inch 
r  followed  at  irregular  intervals, 
no  execution. 

8  now  nearly  sun-set.  The  Mexi- 
;les  were  heard  sounding  the  "  re- 
and  General  Taylor,  attended  by 
f,  rode  up  the  broad  platform,  from 
lould  then  be  seen  the  entire  Mexi- 
ny.  Seldom  has  the  eye  rested 
more  imposing  or  thrilling  picture. 
lied  hosts  were  all  in  position.  The 
rays  of  the  sun  were  glancing  from 
ODets  of  thirt<;cn  thousand  infantry, 

lances  of  five  thousand  cavalry  ; 
imson  pennons  were  fluttering  gaily 
breeze,  and  their  blazing  standards 
proudly  over  the  magnificent  array, 
richly  caparisoned  were  moving 
e  point  to  another,  while  the  tower- 
nes  and  gorgeous  uniforms  of  their 
semed  sporting  in  mocker}'^  with  the 
BUS.  The  twilight  falls  softly  upon 
ttering  hosts,  as  the  angel  of  death 
above  both  armies,  a  sentinel  for 
bt|  from  whose  ruthless  quiver  the 
i  carnage  are  to  fly  to-morrow. 
|ie  last  note  of  the  evening  music 
4  away  among  the  western  hills, 
ft  echo  is  startled  from  an  opposite 
.-  The  Mexican  light  troops  have 
m  favorable  position  upon  the 
'■*~i  their  right,  and  have  com- 
rapid  fire  upon  the  American 


flank,  composed  of  several  companies  of 
Arkansas  and  Kentucky  cavalry,  dis- 
mounted, and  a  battalion  of  riflemen  from 
the  2d  Indiana  regiment,  under  Major 
Gorman,  the  whole  commanded  by  Colo- 
nel Marshall.  This  fire  was  promptly  and 
steadily  returned.  The  Mexicans  con- 
tinued to  advance  up  the  mountain  with 
the  evident  determination,  not  only  to  pre- 
serve the  advantage  of  their  plunging  fire, 
but  to  gain  the  American  flanK  ;  while  their 
persevering  enemy  kept  climbing  with 
them,  under  cover  of  a  nearly  parallel 
ridge,  until  both  parties  had  attained  such 
an  eminence,  that  flash  followed  flash  like 
shooting  stars,  and  the  mountain  seemed 
to  belch  forth  fire  and  smoke,  as  if  sud- 
denly converted  into  a  blazing  volcano.* 
This  skirmishing  continued  until  some  time 
after  dark,  with  no  loss  to  the  Americans, 
save  four  wounded,  while  the  effect  upon 
the  Mexicans,  though  not  precisely  stated 
in  General  Santa  Anna's  report,  was 
probably  more  severe.  They  remained  in 
possession  of  the  heights. 

Convinced  that  no  serious  attack  would 
be  made  until  the  next  day,  Generfil  Tay- 
lor, with  a  squadron  of  the  2d  dragoons, 
and  the  Mississippi  regiment,  returned  to 
his  camp  near  Saltillo.  Both  armies  bi- 
vouacked for  the  night  without  fires,  and 
slept  upon  their  arms.  A  prisoner  was 
taken  during  the  night,  but  could  impart 
no  information,  save  as  to  the  strength  of 
the  Mexican  force. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the 
23d,  the  fire  from  the  enemy's  right  was 
renewed,  and  soon  after  followed  by  re- 
peated discharges  of  artillery  from  the 
same  quarter,  a  battery  of  eight-poimders 
having  been  removed  during  the  night  to 
a  point  which  commanded  the  entire  pla- 
teau. The  riflemen  under  Colonel  Marshall 
were  reinforced  by  three  companies  of 
the  2d  Illinois  regiment,  under  Major  Trail, 
and  returned  the  fire  with  spirit,  gallantly 
maintaining  their  groimd  against  a  greatly 
superior  force,  and  using  their  weapons 
with  decisive  effect.  At  the  same  time 
the  advance  of  a  body  of  Mexican  infantry 
towards  the  head  of  a  ravine,  near  whicn 
the  Americans  were  posted  was  checked 
by  a  few  shells  from  a  twelve-pound  how- 
itzer, under  Lieut.  O'Brien,  4th  artillery . 


♦  Correepoiidfiitte  dtlSba^VliowMk^^AVoi^^^^^^*^ 


It  wa5  now  eight  o'clock,  (ind  the  hour  for 
the  ground  attnck  had  arrived.  The  divis- 
ions of  Generals  Lotnbardini  and  Pacheco, 
numbering  Sevan  thousand  men,  advanced 
by  columns  on  the  American  centre  ;  Gen- 
erals Mora  y  Villamil  and  Ampudia  led  ft 
column  of  attack  on  the  right,  while  Gpri- 
eral  Juvera,  at  the  head  of  three  thousand 
lancers,  was  to  turn  the  left  flank  of  thd 
Americans,  by  a  rapid  movement,  under 
cover  of  the  artillery,  and  the  first  and 
second  divisions  of  infantry.  In  a  few 
minutes  the  attack  became  general.  Along 
the  entire  line,  the  battle  raged  with  vari- 
able intensity,  while  less  than  five  tbou- 
eand  Americans  found  themselves  arrayed 
against  fifteen  thousand  of  the  victims  of 
Uexican  oppression,  and  the  myrmidons  of 
Mexican  despotism.  Tlic  lancers  dashed 
forward  in  unbroken  order,  and  with  reck- 
less impetuosity,  their  banners  streaming 
gaily  in  the  wind,  and  their  plumes  waving 
proud  defiance  to  eveir  foe.  The  base  of 
the  mountain,  arouna  which  they  were 
winding  tbeir  way,  seemed  liUrally  girdled 
with  glittering  steel,  as  their  bright  lances 
irnd    polished  sabres    flashed     back    the 
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iron  to  arrest  the  progress  of  (hat 
host.  The  2d  IndvaaA  regiment,  nfi 
lantly  sustaining  itself  for  »  tttn* 
way,  under  the  ill-timed  onltra  of  I 
Bowles,  before  the  6ercc  and  onwi 
of  the  now  victorious  colunuu.  C 
thus  deprived  of  support,  was  hi 
fall  back,  leaving  one  gun*  on  iheg 
of  nhich  the  horses  and  canoonrei 
all  killed  or  disabled  ;  itnd  tbc  2d 
regiment  was  also  compelled  to 
which  it  did  in  good  order,  bel« 
overwhelming  massoa  which  had  thv 
down  all  opposition.  A  few  minnU 
and  the  battle  nriust  have  been  hof 
lost.  The  fate  of  the  day  tremble 
were  upon  a  moment,  but  in  that  n 
Genernl  Taylor  arrived  upon  lb< 
The  revulsion  of  feeling  was  eKvitrir 
hope  and  confidence  succeeded  Co  d 
McKee's  Kentuckians  and  Harden 
nois  battalion  were  at  once  ordered 
the  intrepid  Bissell,  whoae  gallu 
ment  cheerfully  responded  to  thisR 
The  line  was  instantly  re-formed,  si 
Sherman's  and  Bragg's  urttllery,  i 
battery  on  the  plateau,  opened  onct 
111  ■  \mi-ncan  fire  The  thtmden 
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f  cavalry  and  infantry,  which 
down  from  the  mountains, 
i  fugitives  were  not  rallied 
ved  at  the  hacienda  of  Buena 
ortion  took  no  further  part 

ng  column  on  the  riglit  was 
tpulsed  by  Washington's  ar- 
Col.  Weathcrford's  battalion 
nteers.    Horse  and  foot  were 

before  the  destructive  fire 
led  upon  them;  while  the  bat- 
-  pounders,  which  the  Mexi- 
>lished  to  cover  the  column 

silence  the  American  fire 
irter,  though  served  with 
,  did  no  execution, 
ns  having  turned  the  Ameri- 
ds  of  lancers,  followed  by  a 
infantry,  were  fast  gaining 
3  Mississippi  riflemen,  under 

had  been  posted  near  the 
Qountain,  so  as  to  form  a 
ndicular  to  the  main  line  of 
he  enemy,  animated  by  the 
5treat  wliich  they  had  just 
jsed  forward  with  a  zeal  tiiat 

bear  to  the  earth  the  little 
.t  alone  stay  their  progress. 
la  regiment,  under  Colonel 
jcn  ordered  forward  to  its 
ad  not  yet  arrived  ;  Colonel 
refore,  compelled  to  receive 
h  his  single  regiment.     It 

of  the  men  of  Monterey, 
\y  the  overwhelming  masses 
r  reached  a  critical  proximi- 
anfalteringly  forward.  When 
Age,  each  rifle  sent  forth  its 
death,  with  certain  execu- 
ht  of  broken  companies  and 
[uadrons  which  followed, 
lart  new  zeal,  and  regard - 
dds,  the  regiment  crossed 
which  they  were  separated 
JT,  with  a  shout  of  defiance 
1,  and  again  the  report  of 
rifles  proved  the  death -knell 
itec  warrior.  The  Mexicans 
ito  disorder,  and  compelled 
I  mountains  before  a  re-or- 
Id  be  effected. 

■persed  cavalr}'  of  the  Mexi- 
iJDg,  Col.  Davis  was  joined 
iima  regiment,  and  one  piece 
iter  Lieut.  KWburn,  and  a 
|f  neat/f  by  Capt.  Shennan 


^vith  a  twelve  pound  howitzer.  The 
action  being  renewed  was  maintained  with 
great  warmth  and  obstinacy  at  this  point, 
the  enemy  making  several  efforts  to  force 
the  line,  and  being  as  often  repulsed  with 
considerable  loss.  The  confidence  of  the 
Mexicans  was  indited  of  short  duration. 
The  panic  was  now  re-acting ;  and  their 
shouts  of  triumph  at  the  Indiana  retreat, 
were  followed  by  shrieks  of  terror  and  dis- 
may. The  concentration  of  a  hot  fire 
of  artillery,  upon  their  immense  masses 
along  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  the 
determined  resistance  oflfered  by  the  two 
regiments  of  foot,  had  been  productive  of 
fearful  havoc,  and  had  created  such  con- 
fusion in  their  ranks,  that  many  of  the  two 
corps  attempted  to  retreat  upon  their 
main  body.  To  oppose  this  movement, 
Lieut.  Rucker,  with  a  squadron  of  the  1st 
dragoons,  was  ordered  up  a  deep  ravine, 
across  which  the  retreating  troops  were 
endeavoring  to  make  their  way.  The  or- 
der was  promptly  obeyed,  but  owing  to 
the  brokenness  of  the  ground,  could  not 
accomplish  the  object,  and  a  large  portion 
of  the  enemy  secured  their  retreat.  In 
the  mean  time  several  bodies  of  lancers 
were  concentrating  somewhat  to  the  rear 
of  the  American  left,  with  the  apparent 
design  of  making  a  descent  upon  the  haci- 
enda of  Buena  Vista,  in  the  vicinity  of 
which  the  provision  and  baggage  trains 
were  deposited.  Two  pieces  of  artillery 
from  Sherman's  battery  had  previously 
been  ordered  thither,  under  Lieut.  Rey- 
nolds, supported  by  regular  dragoons  and 
a  squadron  of  Arkansas  cavalry,  under 
the  warrior  poet.  Captain  Pike.  The 
scattered  forces  about  the  hacienda,  the 
accumulation  of  fugitives  from  dilFerent 
parts  of  the  field,  were  soon  partially  or- 
ganized under  the  direction  of  Mfijor  Mon- 
roe, of  the  artillery,  assisted  by  Major 
Morrison  of  the  volunteer  staff,  and  were 
posted  to  defend  the  position.  Before  the 
dragoons  and  artilleiy  reached  the  hacien- 
da, the  columns  of  lancers,  advancing  at  a 
gallop,  were  met  near  the  Saltillo  road,  by 
the  Kentucky  and  Arkansas  cavalry  under 
Marshall  and  Yell,  who,  after  discharging 
their  carbines  with  but  little  effect,  suc- 
ceeded in  dividing  the  Mexican  columnay 
one  portion  of  which  was  driv<2,w  bShK^  Vn 
its  previous  posiUoii.  1!Vi^  «ANt«i«»^ 
squaidrona  swept  t\ito>3L^  ^^ 
where  the  iugitAve  kin»cvfiM 


cure  retreat,  opened  n  wcll-Jiircled  and 
effective  fire  upon  them,  while  Reynolds' 
ariillcry  followed  fnst  upon  tlieir  precipi- 
tate course,  with  a  Gerce  discbarge  of  fthot 
and  shells,  drove  them  across  the  entire 
valley,  and  forced  them  op  a  steep  accent 
throti{^h  a  gorge  in  the  Opposite  range  of 
monntains. 

Notwithstanding  tiiese  repeated  re- 
pulses, those  of  the  Mexii;an»  who  had 
been  driven  back  from  the  hacienda,  were 
soon  joined  by  anbther  body  of  cavalry, 
ftod  thus  reinforced,  again  advanced,  with 
ft  view  to  engage  the  Indiana  and  Missis- 
Eippi  troops,  wliich  now  held  a  position 
nearly  mictway  between  the  base  of  the 
mountains  and  the  iiacienda.  As  one  re- 
giment was  armed  with  rifles,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  square  would  have  afforded  no 
strength  ;  the  two  corps  were  therefore 
posted  so  as  to  form  a  rc-witerinff  angle,  the 
opening  towards  the  enemy,  and  the  vertex 
resting  upond  the  ege  of  a  deep  ravine,  and 
ihua  awaited  the  attack.  For  awhile  on 
came  the  enemy,  with  lances  in  rest,  dash- 
ing ahead  with  n  haughty  confidenee  and 
proud  contempt  for  tie  uuignifioaat  num- 
bew  opposed  to  them.  But  as  the  dis- 
Iti-iL-R  dimini,l,c<l.  thrir  pn.-ress  gradivilly 
becnme  sl.iwcv  and  sluwcr,  until  by  a 
Strange  fatality,  the  wUoIS  body  hailed 
within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Am<'ricans. 
The  movement  seemed  a  mncltery,  and 
had  they  borne  cIi^irmcH  lin"^   ili^v  rould 

not  have   exhibiiiil    '  '■■    -m-i.'  U. 

hiininn  power,      l^ni   >'  ■   I  llu-ir 

destiny.  Both  lim-  li  1  .:  1  ■■■"  'i  War- 
1-en's  instruclions  at  iiuiikor  Hiil.iiiui  -the 
whiles  of  the  eyes  "  being  now  "  fairly  visi- 
hle."  llic  arms  were  levelled,  and  then 
gleamed  forth  a  sheet  of  fire  that  scattcr- 
(■d  the  fne  like  chaff,  felling  many  a  gal- 
lant steed  to  the  earth,  and  sending  scores 
of  riders  lo  the  sleep  that  knows  no  wak- 
ing. 

The  discomfited  lancers  once  more 
sought  siifely  in  the  mountains,  and  hav- 
ing rc^iiined  their  position  on  the  Ameri- 
can li'Tl,  there  was  yet  a  formidable  body 
of  tho  enemy  in  that  quarter,  towards 
which  the  driigoons,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Arkansas  and  Indiana  troops  under  Roane 
and  Oonnan,  were  directed  to  hold  them 
in  check.  Their  iwoia^eiiNieTc.  wowded  in 
[Ow  gorges  ani  Tawvc^,  VVwt 


I  brisk  fire,  while  Sherman,  Rey»>]i 
Kilbum,  from  their  artillery,  bm 
served,  hailed  the  case-sliot  and  e 
with  terrible  execution. 

At  this  time  the  entire  Ueskaa 
which  had  gained  the  renr  of  the , 
cans,  was  in  a  critJcal  po^itioii.  1 
fantry  held  it  on  the  left,  nliilc  tb 
lery  in  front  was  making  fearful  e 
at  every  discharge.  H  was  impow 
advance,  and  a  junctioo  vith  tbtt 
body  seemed  hopeless.  In  tlua  di 
lema,  the  treacherous  canning  of  hi 
cams  to  the  rescue  of  the  Ueiicaa 
mander.  Four  officers  from  a  ( 
]>oint  were  suddenly  obserred  gtl 
at  full  speed  towards  the  Anaericn 
They  were  met  by  several  ofBoen  i 
Kentucky  and  Illinois  rcgifoeiMa, 
tlien  occupied  an  advAocc  poaiUaa  I 
plateau,  and  one  of  them  vma  com 
by  Lieut.  Col.  Clay  to  itie  preMi 
Oenend  Taylor.  It  then  sppeu«d  tl 
bore  a  verl^l  interrogatory  from  O 
Santa  Anna,  "  to  know  what  Gtnen 
lor  wanted."  This  abs&rd  neongi 
at  onoe  believed  to  be  a  menrm 
under  the  sanctity  of  a  vrhhe  flat 
Adii'rican  cnninmnder  w:is  not  -.ol. 
to  ri-gard  it  a-;  an  acl  rjf  bid  fjiii 
desjiatcht'd  General  Wool  to  m«« 
Mexican  General-in-Chief,  at  tb.^ 
moment  transmitting  orders  lo  ceawl 
liefore  General  Wool  neached  the 
can  lines,  however,  they  had  Te-comak 
their  fire,  thereby  at  once  eiposti^ 
dislionorable  stratagem  reported  to 
avowing  the  shameless  perfidy  wbi'l 
been  thus  successfully  consummated. 
Rag  of  peace,  prostituted  to  tbe  porj 
-''-■■'--■■''     '  iplishvd   thr 


of  Ihc  Me* 
'Hie  inn 


tor  designi-d  :  thi 
in   fire    hid    cm 

>:ise  of  the  mooB 
with    the  m^to  I 


f  the  enemy's  fiM«* 
effected  near  the  position  which  tht 
Indiana  regiment  bad  o^'cupted  a 
morning,  and  elated  with  the  acbivit* 
a  portion  of  them  made  an  effort  igv 
advance.  They  WK9  met  br  a  tte 
lire  from  the  Mq|k^  of  ArtiOerr  v 
C>'%\vav  «.'Qd  Thotpit^hlboia  whkk  tfc? 
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by  this  repulse,  Colonel  Hardin  | 
ed  to  charge  the  Mexican  battery 

base  of  the  mountain,  which,  at 
ntervals  during  the  day,  liad  given 
innoyance  to  the  troops  on  the 

He  advanced  at  the  head  of  his 
,  with  spirit  and  enthusiam,  but 
ttaining  his  object,  was  arrested 
je,  whose  existence  seemed  a  mira- 

raft  of  General  Santa  Anna  had 
his  courage,  and  the  time  gained 
ratemc  negotiation  had  enabled  him 
»r  a  large  body  of  his  troops,  and  to 
\  dispositions,  for  what  he  calls  his 
jffort."     A  battery  of  twenty- four 
guns,  was  mounted  and  posted  so 
nmand  a  new  advance.     The  col- 
lich  had  attacked  the  American 
urly  in   the  day,  led  by   General 
Villamil  of  the  Engineers,  was 
•ed  to  the  other  flank,  and  these 
le  reserves  under  General  Perez, 
first,  second  and  third  divisions, 
enerals  Ortega,  Guzman  and  Pa- 
rhich  were  stationed  at  the  head 
overed  by  a  broad  and  deep  ravine. 
>le  were  commanded  by  General 
Ueneral    Lombardini  having  been 
1  early  in  the  action.     It  was  the 
jerate  struggle  of  a  desperate  man, 
ide    with    corresponding   energy. 
if  to  give  a  still  more  imposing  ef- 
ihe  crowning  effort  of  a  mighty 
the  lightnings  flashed  and  quivered 
ouds  that  appeared  suddenly    in 
rens  ;   and  the  quick,  deep,  heavy- 
^nnders,  reverbei-ated  with  start- 
kinctness,   over  valley,  plain   and 
Q,   simultaneously   with  the   first 
if  heavy  artillery,  under  cover  of 
he  four  divisions  advanced  to  the 
The  small   band  under   Hardin 
A  by  a  rampart  of  bayonets,  and 
beck  as  the  spray  is  dashed  from 
Wr.     The  regiments  of  Bissell  and 
rushed  to  the  rescue,  but  could  as 
ire  arrested  the  lightning  flashes 
ijtan,  as  overcome  the  mighty  phalanx 
ttre  down  all  before  it.     Manfully 
^ted  the  moving  myriads  of  steel 
i^  which  were  rained  upon  them 
jk  thousand  sources,  but  in  vain, 
"*  'vave  thtfD^nltes  up  to  immola- 
s  to  the  dfj^holming  legions 
\j.    Ihiefeamage  on  both  sides 
.  wraaght  by  a  Bre  of  musket- 


ry in  which  the  balls  flew  f;ister  than  the 
hail-stones  were  falling  around  them. 
The  progress  of  the  Mexicans  was 
like  an  avalanche,  and  the  Americans 
were  driven  down  the  ravines,  along 
which  there  was  a  destructive  fire  of  in- 
fantry, while  the  lancers  were  galloping 
towards  the  lower  end,  to  close  the  only 
avenue  of  escape.  Their  position  was  that 
of  a  scorpion  girt  with  tire  ;  yet  as  they 
reached  the  end  of  the  ravine,  the  charge 
of  the  cavalry  was  anested  by  Wasliing- 
ton*s  artillery,  a  few  rapid  and  well  direct- 
ed volleys  from  which,  saved  from  entire 
destruction  the  remnants  of  those  brave 
regiments,  which  had  so  long  borne  the 
hottest  of  the  fight.  But  in  the  mean  time 
the  columns  were  advancing  on  the  pla- 
teau, with  the  majestic  march  of  triumph. 
The  American  infantry  had  gone  down  be- 
fore them ;  nearly  every  horse  with  O'Bri- 
en's pieces,  was  killed ;  he  had  maintained 
his  position  with  unrivalled  heroism,  and 
abandoned  his  guns  only  when  the  Mexi- 
cans had  gained  the  muzzles.  V^ictory, 
which  but  a  few  moments  before  had  seem- 
ed within  the  grasp  of  the  Americans,  was 
torn  as  if  by  magic  from  their  standard. 
The  enemy  had  gained  almost  the  extreme 
point  of  the  plateau,  the  last  citadel  of 
hope,  for  there  the  American  General  yet 
held  his  position,  not  less  a  "tower  of 
strength  to  his  friends,  than  of  terror  to 
his  enemies."  His  eagle  eye  saw  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  crisis,  and  his  mighty  will 
determined  to  avert  it. 

**  High  and  inscrutable  the  old  man  stood, 
(.aim  in  his  voice,  and  calm  within  his  eye,,' 

though  at  that  moment  the  result  of  the 
battle,  the  fate  of  the  campaign,  the  life  of 
every  American  from  Buena  Vista  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  depended  on  Zachary  Taylor. 
How  his  lofty  spirit  amid  the  awful  peril 
of  the  occasion  bore  it  all  nobly  up,  has 
already  passed  into  history.  The  artillery 
under  Ihomas  was  already  in  position; 
that  of  Bragg  arrived  on  the  instant,  yet 
both  were  without  support,  and  the  fate  of 
O'Brien's  guns  seemed  inevitably  to  be 
theirs.  We  have  said  both  were  without 
support,  but  we  were  in  error.  It  is  true 
there  was  then  neither  cavalry  nor  infantrj 
on  which  to  rely,  but  \.\i^T^  '^^a  \5ii'8X'«W>ci 
was  superioT  to  Y)Q^\  \V.  "v^a  ^^  xsisst' 
power  of  the  pTcaeii^  olV^i^^^^^coKiW^ 
General,  and  t\i\iB  WBOxJasA.  \y^oM.\^ 
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of  Monbirey  rasa  with  the  occa^iion,  and 
eclipsed  evttii  tbe  Tame  they  hud  previously 
rendered  immortal.  Tliey  opened  iit  once 
a  6rc  of  cnnister  upon  the  ndvancing  hosts, 
while  the  rerouinder  of  ShermaD's  battery, 
jiMt  Brrived,  came  immediately  into  ac^on. 
The  nond4;rou3  and  triumphant  columns 
reekn  and  quivered  like  a  reed  shnltcn  with 
the  wind,  and  before  the  showers  of  iron  hail 
wiiicb  now  assailed  them,  squadronaaiid  bat- 
uilions  fell  like  leaves  in  the  storms  of  an- 
lUDiD.  'L'be  cannonade  on  both  sides  was  ter- 
rific, while  the  Bra  of  the  infantry  seemed  to 
be  one  continuous  discharge,  Gut  the  Mezi- 
ciins  in  vain  rushed  on  to  fill  the  pkccs  of 
their  fallen  comrades.  Their  ranVs  be- 
came broken,  order  could  not  be  restored, 
and  they  slowly  and  sullenly  retired,  pur- 
sued by  the  fire  of  the  artillery  and  of  the 
Missis^iippi  and  Indiana  regiments,  which 
arrived  in  time  to  parUcipale  in  the  glory 
i>f  the  liist  desperate  repulse. 

The  battle  had  now  raged,  with  the  ci- 
eeption  of  a  few  brief  intervals,  for  nearly 
ten  hours,  and  by  a  sort  of  mutual  con- 
sent, both  parties  appeared  willing  lo  pause 
upon  the  result.  Night  fell,  and  the 
Ameticati  General  having  brought  «p  his 

fiVsll     tVO.>|-..-.     (V'W     S'lltlll...    s].-{><.    ivilh      ili^ 
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[  day.  wherever  he  moved,  doubt  aa 
gave  way  before  him.  By  a  sort 
nctic  influence,  he  aecmed  to  ii 
every  one  to  whom  he  was  vb 
same  indomitable  spirit  and  dc 
energy  which  Htiimatcd  his  owt 
His  name  was  Ibe  natcbword,  1 
the  signal  note,  and  his  presence 
tainty  of  triumph.  When  fur  ■ 
he  left  the  plnteaa  to  appeal  to  th 
were  flying  or  hod  fled  from  the 
return  to  tfaeir  colors  and  to  doty 
credibly  informed  that  he  was  foUi 
General  Wool  to  hasten  his  reta 
he  might  be  seen  by  those  who  w 
contending  against  the  unequal  o 
posed  to  them.  And  in  the  d«ffc< 
of  that  sanguinary  day,  when  Uh 
hope  liad  almost  set  in  a  snt  ol 
General  Taylor  was  alone  lb* 
point  of  a  handful,  and  in  his  immp 
to  Bragg  almost  giving  to  the  run 

"Tlie  stamp  of  fate,  tlie  sanction  of  • 

Thus  at  two  distinct  periods,  tJie 

icnn  General  alone  turned  the  fate 

day,  and  saved  oar  forces  froin  IM 

struction.     But  when   the  last  ^ 

:  liivd,  :mi   tile  slia(|..vv-  ,,f   in-! 

II   ;ilik..li|M>n  Ihr    li>in.-;inJ   tU' 

l-;iii|.'  hui  noi  yt-t  bfL.niM.ri, 
ll-'  (ioubl,  and  with  some  ihi-re  i 
II.  lliat  if  General   Taylor   h;.d 
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the  Mexican  Geiicnil  bave  been  adii 
the  fact,  retraced  bis  steps,  recruiw 
slimiifL;   l.x'i-n-.   wilh  .n,r  iiluiK^uil 
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WARS  BETWEEN  THE  DANES  AND    GERMANS, 


FOR   THE   POSSESSION    OF  SCHLESWIG. 


PART   FIRST. 

9int  d*iffn<ver  que  le  Sleavig  est  one  ancienne  partie  mUgnnte  de  la  Monarchie  Danoise  doot 
iDdissoluble  avec  la  couronne  de  Danemarc  est  consacr^e  par  les  garanties  solennelles  des 
9  Puissances  de  TEurope.et  ou  la  laogue  et  la  nationality  Danoises  existent  depuis  les  temps  lea 
coles.  On  voudrait  se  cacher  a  soi-meme  et  au  monde  entier,  qu*une  grande  partie  de  la  popu- 
In  Slesrig  reste  attach^e,  avec  une  fidelitc  incbranlable,  auz  liens  &ndamentaux  unissant  le 
rec  le  D^emarc,  et  que  cette  population  a  constomment  proteste  de  la  maniere  la  plus  £ner- 
ontre  une  incorporation  dans  la  confederation  Gormanique,  incorporation  qu  on  pretend  midier 
lant  une  armee  de  cinquante  mille  hommes ! — Semi-official  arUcte, 


B  political  question  with  regard  to  the 
ns  of  the  duchies  of  SchTeswig  and 
tn  to  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.which 

present  time  has  excited  so  great  a 
aent  in  the  North,  and  called  the 
ioftvian  nations  to  arms  in  self-defence 
i  Germanic  aggression,  is  not  one  of  a 

date.  This  dispute  has  for  centuries 
kfae  cause  of  destructive  feuds,  and 
[  later  years  the  subject  of  public 
nons  and  violent  debates,  not  only 
I  the  parties  more  immediately  in- 
ld,  but  in  the  public  and  private  as- 
m  in  Germany,  and  in  a  flood  of 
Ations,  all  breathing  hostility  against 
irk,  and  showing  both  a  want  of 
Bdge  as  to  the  points  in  dispute,  and 
tfal  disregard  of  the  just  rights  of 
{fared  country.  This  old  quarrel  has 
hr  the  general  agitation  in  Europe, 
lly  taken  its  ancient  form  of  a  casus 
Wf  the  open  rebellion  of  Holstein, 
10  invasion  of  Denmark  by  the  army 

B'ermanic  Confederation.  The  ille- 
justice,  and  violence  of  these  pro- 
are  obvious  to  every  observer 
ithout  prejudice,  has  followed  the 
"  events.  And  yet  have  the  am- 
authors  of  the  sedition  and  the 
tempted  to  envelope  themselves 
ward  show  of  right ;  the  secret 
I'which  moved  the  whole  machinery 
~  in  the  back-ground,  but  still  mbdc 
earance  now  and  then  amidst  the 
nous  confessions  and  boastful 
'sations  which,  all  at  once,  have 
d  the  forty  millions  of  Germans 
»  of  conquest  <m  land  and  sea, 
nade  that  peoflive  and  philosoph- 
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ic  nation  blind  to  the  evidences  of  history, 
faith,  and  justice. 

The  Dano- Germanic  contest  is  still 
going  on :  Denmark  cannot  yield ;  she  has 
already  lost  so  much  that  she  cannot  submit 
to  any  more  losses  for  the  future.  The  issue 
of  this  contest  is  of  vital  importance  to  her ; 
she  is  already  fighting  for  her  existence. 
Nor  will  her  Northern  brethren  let  her,  sink, 
nor  Russia,  who  has  pledged  her  guaranty 
for  the  integrity  of  the  Danish  monarchy, 
permit  its  fxirther  dismemberment.  On 
the  final  settlement  of  this  war  may  per- 
haps depend  the  peace  of  Europe.  And 
yet  it  has  excited  but  very  little  attention 
and  sympathy  in  this  country.  The  duchy 
of  Schleswig  has  generally  been  supposed 
to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Denmark 
as  that  of  Holstein,  and  its  inhabitants  to 
be  true-bom  Germans,  who  were  impa- 
tiently waiting  for  the  moment  when  they 
might  break  loose  from  the  small  peaceful 
kingdom  in  the  North,  and  join  the  "  glo- 
rious destinies  of  the  great  united  German 
Fatherland**  It  has  been  said  and  re- 
peated that,  since  the  late  revolution  in 
France,  the  voice  of  the  people  has  be- 
come tht}  voice  6i  God, — that  it  has  torn 
to  shreds  tlie  worm-eaten  scrolls  of  feudal 
rights  and  treaties,  and  freely  permitted  the 
different  tribes,  German,  Slavonic,  and 
Italian,  to  group,  form,  and  constitute 
themselves  without  any  regard  to  kings 
and  cabinets.  Let  this  principle  be  carried 
out  where  foreign  governments  have  impos- 
ed oppressive  laws  upon  conquered  nations, 
whose  history,  development,  and  prosper- 
ity they  have  disregarded,  «xA  '^Vwa  t».- 
tionalities  ihey  Yia've  craa^^«    ^-^q^s^tok^ 
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more  or  less,  have  been  the  conduct  of 
Russia  in  Poland,  and  of  Austria  iu  Italy. 
But  with  regard  to  Denmark,  her  relations 
to  the  duchies  have  been  entirely  different. 
Her  patenial  rule  had  ever  truly  respected 
the  nationalities  and  rights  of  her  Bubjecta. 
Her  present  liberal-minded  monarch,  on 
his  Euccession  to  the  throne,  had  given  a 
free  constitution,  and  such  had  been  bis 
desire  to  allow  equal  privileges  to  every 
part  of  his  dominions,  that  he  had  prO' 
posed  to  give  to  Schleswig  and  Holstein, 
though  the  smaller  population,  the  same 
representation  and  advantages  which  he 
conceded  to  his  Danish  people.  The  con- 
cessions freely  granted  by  the  enlightened 
sovereign,  from  his  own  conviction,  in  tlie 
midst  of  profound  peace,  and  without  a  sign 
of  disorder,  had  been  hailed  with  universal 
satisfaction  ;  and  afterwards,  when  liolent 
commotions  began  to  shake  all  Europe, 
Bad  the  general  vertigo  reached  Holstein, 
iho  majority  of  the  people  in  Schleswig, 
who  bad  ever  been  smcerely  attached  to 
their  mother-country,  instaiitly  stood  for- 
Tvard,  and  in  the  most  energetic  manner 
protested  against  the  Beparation,  and  the 
areoded  umon  with  Qennany. 

Looking  from  a  distance  upon  the  rapid 
course  of  events,  ami  tlie  stciidf^ist  opposi- 
tion of  all  Scandinavia,  uniii'd.  with  one 
heart  and  hand,  against  the  attacks  and 
pedantic  boastings  of  tlie  German  Parlia- 
ment, we  may,  througli  the  dim  vi.sln  of 
futurity,  with  confidence  proclaim  (he  vic- 
tory of  the  righteous  side;  and  in  the 
mean  time  historically  and  imp.'irtiullv  prove 
that  the  cause  of  the  Dl.ih'-  is  iis  ,l,'.i..,I  n^ 
their  swords — that  tin- i.l..  I'i..-  inil..!  -.ii 
was  brought  about,  tin;  !■■  ■    .    ■ 

mass  of  the  people  in  i.  i    ■  ' 

the  ambition  of  a  iVu'  ::■  ■    I 

supported  In'  !■:  ;■■!!■  .  '■■'  ',■:  ]\  ,  ;  ■  ■ 
harc-bniinn!     !■,■■        ..i      ■'■  ..   I 

meims  of  Vv.  .. 

North,  ami  ..|  ^.i.tmi-,—  (!,_■  U..;',i.:i,  ,i 
flag  and  a  flc^ct,  llattuvd  IiItii^l'U  tu  avcrl 
from  his  own  guilty  head  ibc  revenge  of 
his  exasperated  subjcuts  fur  the  horrible 
aliiua;htersin  his  own  citpital. 

We  shall  now  carry  our  rendei-s  (o  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  going  back  to  the 
remote  agea  of  feudality  and  chivalry,  trnee 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  protracted 
struggle  \K;l7iceti  Giivmiv^  w\A  Sciindimi- 
Tiau  nulloaaWly,  &U&  V^ww  \,ewtwv!Aft  >i\vi\ 


essay  with  a  picture  of  the  p 
faithfully  drawn  up  from  auth«i 
and  direct  communications  botJ 
mark  and  Germany. 


The  peninsula  of  Jullnni], 
the  ancient  Romans  as  the 
Cintbriea,  is  bounded  on  the  4 
Kattegat,  the  little  Belt,  niul 
and  on  the  west  by  the  North 
divided  from  Germany  by  the  i 
and  extending  northward  for  ti 
and  seventy  miles,  terminates 
headland  of  Skagen.  Its  bn 
east  to  west  is  from  thirty  to  n 
The  middle  part  of  this  low 
nearly  in  its  full  length,  consist! 
heaths  and  moore,  inlermixed 
there  with  some  patches  of  w 
and  good  pastures  for  cattle  at 
sheep  and  goats.  The  nortbwei 
are  low,  sandy,  and  fuU  of  dangei 
The  violent  west  wind,  sweep 
that  inhospitable  re^oo,  imj 
growth  of  forest  trG««,  and  n 
climatfl  damp,  cold,  kod  dl 
throughout   the  year.      Farther 

mcuduw  landi,  [manitand. )  ni 
rich  p.Tstures,  and  are  defended 
against  the  awell  of  the  Nonli  St 
dilfcrent  is  ibe  clianicti-r  of  th 
part  of  the  country.  The  si]o^ 
Buliic  and  Kattegat  are  high  t 
covered  with  fine  forests.  They  s 
pri'S(/nt  niniiiiitic  and  picturestjtu 
:'"ii  il  ■  M  .  i\  (l--epindi'ntalionso 
■t  Iritbs.  which  for 
■     ■    !  V.  lure  theyexpandio 


'y.>\i  and  beet 


.  frith  i 


1  tops  of  the  hil 
the  Liim -fjord, 
I  ij-^  the  whole  breadth  of  Juil 
lUc  Kattegat  to  ihe  North  Sea.  ai> 
the  northern  part  of  it  an  i^Ui 
hanks  are  bleak  and  drearj-;  I 
forests  nhich  in  Ihe  tenth  und 
centuries  covered  that  hilly  m 
only  remain  in  Sailing  Land.'a  sm 


■  The  North  Sea  broke  thrw^  IL*  < 
otift  near  Letnvig.  ft  few  ytan  wl 
I'ith  tbo  Liim-l^oRl  by  a  bread),  ttia 
(««  msa^tesseu  can  paaa. 
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tifiil  tract,  well  cultivated,  and  inhabited  | 
bj  a  rich  and  laborious  yeomanry.  Tlie 
luids  on  the  eastern  coast  are  very  fertile 
for  several  miles  in  the  interior,  and  pro- 
duce an  abundance  of  rye,  wheat,  barley, 
oats,  beans,  pease,  rape-seed,  and  excellent 
pulse  and  fruits.  In  many  parts  tlie 
heaths  are  broken  up  and  converted  into 
unable  lands,  agriculture  being  highly  en- 
X>uraged  by  the  Danish  government.  Still 
the  raising  of  cattle  and  horses  supplies 
ihe  principal  revenue  of  Jutland.  The 
pugp  oxen  are  driven  to  the  rich  meadow- 
Buds  of  Holstein,  where  they  are  fattened 
ed  afterwards  sold  in  Hamburg  and  Bcr- 
In  later  years  large  exportations 
if.  oxen  are  made  by  sea  to  France  and 
land.  The  horses  of  Jutland  and  Hol- 
I  are  strong,  large,  well-formed,  and 
ently  fitted  for  war. 
;  Jutland  is,  by  the  small  rivers  Skod- 
-aa  and  Kongc-aa,  divided  into  North 
and,  containing  9,500  square  miles,  and 
Lth  Jutland,  or  Schleswig,  2,624  square 
The  latter  province  b  more  fertile 
better  cultivated.  Here  the  geest  or 
ft>le  lands  from  the  broken-up  heaths 
ount  to  700  square  miles,  the  meadow- 
320,  the  forests  112,  the  moors  224, 
the  barren  heaths  450.  North  Jut- 
has  twelve  more  or  less  considerable 
,  and  550,000  inhabitants.  Schles- 
possesses  six  towns,  among  which  are 
beautiful  and  well-built  Schleswig, 
g  in  a  pleasant  and  picturesque  sit- 
n  on  the  Schley,  and  the  lively  com- 
ial  town  of  Flensborg ;  the  province 
tuning  350,000  inhabitants.  Schleswig 
nnded  on  the  south  by  the  German 
by  of  Holstein,  extending  seventy 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea,  and 
-eight  miles  from  the  Eyder  on  the 
,  to  the  Elbe  and  the  duchy  of  Lau- 
on  the  south.  It  contains  2,528 
miles,  with  440,000  inhabitants, 
is  thus  of  smaller  extent  than 
wig,  but  more  productive  and  better 
▼ated,  and  has  a  larger  population. 
Jatlander  and  the  Schleswiger  are 
1  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  the  mass 
be  people  have  nearly  the  same  gene- 
Qharacter,  manners,  and  customs,  ex- 
the  gpreater  liveliness  and  elasticity, 
li  the  Schleswiger  has  acquired  by  his 
Qonne  and  intermixture  with  the 
oaas.  The  Jatlandera  are  no  logger 
lold  and  iMsmgroren,  who  with  the 


other  Northmen,  on  their  prancing  sea- 
horses, made  the  shores  of  Germany, 
France  and  England  tremble  at  their  ap- 
proach. They  are  still  a  brave,  but  a 
peaceful  and  quiet  people ;  they  are  labo- 
rious and  persevering,  but  extremely  slow 
and  somewhat  awkward  in  their  manners. 
They  are  hospitable  and  cheerful  with  their 
countrymen,  but  cold  and  retired  towards 
foreigners,  with  whom  they  have  but  little 
intercourse  in  their  far-off  and  dreary 
country.  They  are  more  fond  of  ease  than 
of  show  ;  and  consequently  the  people  in 
Jutland  are  more  comfortable  than  the 
careless  inhabitants  of  the  sunny  south. 
They  are  accustomed  to  substantial  food, 
and  make  five  meals  a  day ;  they  are  more 
economical  than  industrious,  and  do  not 
know  or  regret  the  refinements  of  foreign 
countries.  They  are  judicious  observers 
and  profound  thinkers.  They  speak  very 
slowly,  with  a  harsh  and  inharmonious  pro- 
nunciation, and  are  by  their  countrymen 
on  the  Danish  islands  considered  cunning 
in  calculating  their  own  profit ;  the  proverb 
is,  "  as  sharp  as  a  Jute."  They  are  en- 
dued with  imagination,  and  possess  tender 
and  beautiful  national  songs  in  their  own 
dialect.  Though  they  are  patient  and 
enduring,  they  can  be  roused  to  the  hio-h- 
est  pitch  of  cnthubiiism.  They  are  strongly 
attached  to  their  king  and  country,  but 
care  nothing  about  politics  or  newspapers, 
having  been  for  centuries  accustomed  to 
the  dull  calm  of  an  absolute  government ; 
and  yet  they  possess  an  independent  feel- 
ing of  their  own,  and  will  not  submit  to 
har!»h  or  arbitrary  treatment  from  their  su- 
periors. The  country  people  are  generally 
middle-sized,  short,  fair-haired,  of  a  gentle 
and  agreeable  physiognomy ;  their  women 
are  pretty,  with  blue  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks, 
but  as  clumsy  as  their  helpmates,  clatter- 
ing along  on  wooden  shoes. 
This  short  sketch  gives  an  idea  of  the  peo- 
ple and  country  in  times  past ;  the  eventful 
movements  of  late  years  have  of  course,  in 
some  degree,  exerted  their  influence  even  as 
far  as  the  distant  shores  of  the  Liim-Fjord« 
In  South  Jutland,  both  the  Danish  and 
Low  German  (Plat-tydske)  dialects  are  in 
use.  In  1837,  Danish  was  spoken  unmix- 
ed in  116  parishes,  with  113,256  inhabi- 
tants ;  in  these  districts  Danish  ift  t^<^ 
language  used  not  OTi\^  m  ^oTcaivox!k\sA«t- 
course,  but  \)o\.\i  Vdl  \\ie  OcLXtt^^^s^  «w 
schools.     In  8ft  pwWafta,  V\0^^^»^^^' 
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ana  nnnasome,  wiin  auourn  nair.  iic  is 
economical  and  industrious,  like  the  Hol- 
lander ;  active  and  dexterous,  ambitious 
and  quarrelsome.  He  is  arbitrary  and 
imperious ;  witty,  lively,  but  proud  and 
overbearing  toward  bis  inferiors.  He  is 
full  of  talent  and  capacity,  but  boastful, 
grandiloquent  and  selfish.  The  Holstein 
cultivators  own  their  lands  and  are  a 
laborious,  brave  and  intelligent  people. 
Their  farms  are  exceedingly  well  kept,  and 
comfort  and  wealth  are  seen  ever)- where. 
The  Holstein  mariner  is  clever,  bold  and  en- 
during, and  sings  his  national  German  songs 
with  the  liveliness  and  spirit  of  an  Italian. 
Such  is  the  character  of  the  soil  and 
the  inhabitants  of  these  three  interest- 
ing provinces  of  the  Danish  monarchy. 


The  whole  peninsula  was  in  the  remotest 
times  of  the  middle  ages  inhabited  by 
Jutes,  Angles  and  Saxons.  After  the 
maritime  expeditions  of  the  two  latter 
tribes  to  Britain,  towards  the  middle  of  the 
fifth  century  of  our  era.  Jutes  and  Frisians 
began  to  settle  in  the  abandoned  districts 
of  Angeln  or  South  Jutland,  north  of  the 
Eyder ;  while  large  swarms  of  Vendes, 
Obotrites,  and  other  western  tribes  of  the 
Slavonic  nation,  occupied  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Nordalbingia  or  Holstein,  the 
seat  of  the  Saxons  on  the  Elbe.  In  the 
j'ifrhth  conturv  Donmnrk  did  not  vet  form 


JLiancs  abanaon 
of  that  river. 

Towards  the 
tury  the  Danisli 
last  succeeded  ii 
pendent  states  o: 
land  of  Jutland 
Southern  Swede 
dom.  He  crosS' 
ing  into  Nordal 
the  duchy  of  Si 
quest  was  arrcs 
Henry  I.  the  F 
chivalry,  defcntei 
established  the 
Schleswig,  betw< 
Schley — tlie  lime 
by  the  chronicle 
a  century  remoii 
the  hostile  Dani 
during  their  cent 
But  Canute  the 
view  with  the  € 
the  Salian,  in  Ro 
tained  the  cessioi 
the  limits  of  Dei 
as  they  had  bee 
magne.f     The  S 


*T1ii8  Germftn  i 
is  very  doubtful  6 
Charlemagne;  othv 
the  Siixon  Henrv  th< 
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ated  with  the  rest  of  South  Jut- 
uained  in  immediate  dependence 
le  crown  of  Denmark.  In  this 
3riod  we  find  that  the  South  Jutes 
swigers  had  their  language,  laws, 
Loms  in  common  with  their  north- 
hren,  the  Islanders  and  the  [Sko- 
or  Danish  inhabitants  of  Scania. 
ient  division  of  the  provinces  into 

or  shires,  called  Ilerreder  and 
and  the  genuine  Scandinavian 
)f  towns,  villages  and  natural 
down  to  the  very  banks  of  the 
five  the  most  evident  proof  of  the 
nationality  of  the  South  Jutes. 
he  wars  with  the  Slavonic  and 
ic  tribes,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
s  of  Denmark  to  place  a  powerful 
der  in  the  border  province,  who, 
id  of  more  independence  and  a 
army,  might  better  secure  the 
frontiers  towards  Saxony.  The 
Inded  Knud  Lavard,  the  son  of 
ik  the  Good,  was  thus  proclaimed 

duke  {dux  or  Hertug)  of  South 
in  1102,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
Q  Hedeby  (Schleswig)  on  the 
which  had  been  erected  into  an 
il  see.  Crossing  the  Eyder,  Duke 
X  many  arduous  expeditions,  van- 
and  converted  the  heathen  Vagri- 
>trite8,  and  Vendes  ;  he  extended 
luests  as  far  as  Pomerania,  and 
le  German  Dukes  of  Saxony  and 
to  recognize  his  rights  over  Vend- 

tia  {woody  Saxony)  formed  a  part 
duchy  of  Saxony,  belonging  to 
ike  house  of  Billungen,  and  con- 
r  Holstein  Proper,  Stonnam  and 
tern  district  of  the  Ditmarskcrs. 
"ear  1106,  after  the  extinction  of 
ilv,  the  Emperor  Lothaire  erected 
into  a  county,  with  which  he  in- 
Qount  Adolph  of  Schauenborg,  a 
I  the  Weser,  as  a  fief  dependent  on 
nan  Empire.  The  Holstein  counts 
ited  Knud  Lavard  in  the  reduction 
ild  Slavonic  tribes  on  the  eastern 
mw  settlers   from    Germany  and 

V.  In  the  fourteenth  century,  Rends- 
eaded  to  the  Counts  of  Schauenborg. 
lioicription  was  taken  down  from  tlio 
08,  on  the  dissolution  of  the  German 
■d  is  now  deposited  in  the  Royal  Artil- 
Vl  of  the  foitress. 


Holland  were  invited  into  the  country,  a 
bishopric  was  established  in  Llibeck,  and 
the  brave  duke  proclaimed  king  of  the 
Obotrites.  Yet  this  sudden  accession  of 
power  kindled  the  jealousy  of  King  Niels 
of  Denmark,  who  considered  the  enterpris- 
ing duke  of  the  border  province  a  danger- 
ous com  petitor  for  the  crown.  He  ordered 
Knud  Lavard  to  his  court  at  Roeskilde  in 
Zealand,  where  that  excellent  and  unsus- 
pecting chief  was  waylaid  in  a  wood  by 
Magnus,  the  prince  royal,  and  assassinated, 
in  the  year  1129. 

During  the  following  reigns  of  Valdemar 
I.,  the  son  of  Knud  Lavard,  and  Knud  VI.» 
the  Danish  power  became  formidable  and 
threatening  to  all  their  neighbors.  King 
Valdemar  II.,  the  Victorious,  conquered 
the  county  of  Holstein,  which  by  a  treaty, 
in  1214,  with  the  German  Emperor  Frie- 
derich  IL,  of  Hohenstaufen,  was  incorpora- 
ted with  Denmark.  He  extended  hia 
feudal  possessions  in  Pomerania,  and  even 
attacked  the  distant  Esthonia,  where  the 
Danish  crusaders,  with  the  cross  and  the 
sword,  introduced  Christianity  among  the 
Slavonians,  and  swept  the  Baltic  with  their 
numerous  fleets.  During  this  period  of 
seventy  years  (1157-1227)  of  victories 
and  conquests,  the  external  dominion  of 
Denmark  was  raised  to  a  higher  splendor 
than  it  had  ever  attained  since  the  reign 
of  Canute  the  Great.  The  Danes  were 
the  ruling  nation  of  the  North  ;  but  their 
chivalrous  conquests  were  soon  to  be  lost 
by  one  of  those  sudden  turns  of  fortune 
which  are  characteristic  of  those  turbu- 
lent times  of  the  middle  ages.  King  Val- 
demar, while  hunting  with  his  son  on  the 
island  of  LyOe,  was  taken  prisoner  by  his 
vassal.  Count  Henry  of  Schwerin,  and 
confined  in  a  castle  in  Mecklenburg,  until 
he  by  treaty  ceded  all  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder, 
including  the  county  of  Holstein,  Vagrifen, 
and  the  whole  duchy  of  Pomerania.  The 
king,  on  his  return  to  Denmark,  immedi- 
ately assembled  a  large  army  and  crossed 
the  Eyder.  But  a  powerful  confederacy 
had  been  formed  against  him,  between  the 
counts  of  Holstein  and  Schwerin,  the  free 
cities  of  Hamburg  and  LUbeck,  and  the 
primate  of  Bremen.  In  the  bloody  battle, 
at  Bomhoved,  near  Segebei^  in  Holstein 
on  the  22d  of  June,  1227,  I^^'^^^Akccax 
suffered  a  to\a\  deteaX,  aiA.  'ii^a  Vqis^r^  \ft 
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give  up  all  bie  prctentiions  to  the  couulries 
sonth  of  the  Ej-der. 

ValdeQULr  11.  died  1241.  and  the  siibsc- 

Jueat  civil  war,  vbicli  broke  out  among 
le  pretendera  to  the  crown,  brought 
Donmark  to  the  very  briDk  of  d«struclion. 
Tliis  principal  cause  of  such  a  rapid  de- 
dine,  was  not  only  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
haughty  bearing  and  dangerous  influence 
of  the  rich  and  proud  Catholic  clergy  and 
feudal  nobility,  mostly  of  German  origin, 
who  Uad  received  fiefs  in  the  kingdom, 
but  particularly  to  the  pernicious  practice 
at  that  time,  of  investing  the  royal  princes, 
or  other  relatives  of  the  kings,  with  the 
duchy  of  South  Jutland,  (r/ucafui  Fulia.) 
B8  a  fief  dependent  on  the  Dimisb  crown. 
Abel,  the  younger  son  of  Valdemar,  who 
had  been  invested  with  the  duchy  of 
SchlcBwig,  laid  claim  to  this  province, 
as  a  free  and  indepeudent  patrimonial  in- 
heritance against  his  elder  brother,  King 
Erich  Plough  penning.  Abel  was  defeat- 
ed, and  forced  to  receive  the  investiture 
of  the  ducfay  as  a  personal  fief  not  beredi 
tary  but  he  tock  revenge  against  his 
brother  by  the  assi  '.mill  n  uf  the  latter 
on  the  Schley  n  1  I  i  ssen 
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nend  nt  d  mmiun    oi    1    r  Ji  imiri 

contmutd  nearly  without  interruption  but 
though  the}  often  received  aid  from  tit 
Oemiin  counts  of  Holstein  bij  ond  th 
Eyder  they  never  BucceLdcd  in  acctm 
ph  hmg  thtir  objLCt 

The  nio  t  distin.,iti«hed  of  all  the  IIol 
stem  counli  Gerhard  the  treat  f  K«  Is 
biir^'  a  sumed  on  the  d  ath  cf  Diikc 
Ench  of  Sjulh  Jutland  the  guardwnsh  p 
of  h  s  young  son  Valdemir  in  oppisili  n 
to  tl  t  demands  of  I  is  un  Ip  King  t.  hn  Id 
phcr  II  of  DpTDiark  wl  o  laid  cU  m  i> 
Ihit  rif,!it  The  king  at  tie  he-ul  of  i 
bnlKnt  feudal     rn  i       '     '       '     ' 


le  shoriH    ifi 
feit  h  the  H  I 

eiacnted    tit 
^orth  Jutla 


but 


di  1> 


I  1 


e  notiiit;  ol   ll  l.  king 
bimj,  disijualtd   nuh   Chn  lopher 
expelkd  tum  ftora  t!  e    ountrv   u  d  vield 
;  to  l\ie  \i\U\t,iie3>  al  toQ>m.\.  tiCTW-ci 


ambitious  Holsteiner  adminktl 
kingdom,  during  the  mino 
prince.  In  retom  for  these  | 
of  his  powerful  unclr.  VaJda 
tliat  time.  (1S2«,)  was  only  t 
of  age,  bestowed  the  wholi 
South  Jutland  upon  Count  C 
hereditary  fief,  and,  accordiag 
stein  historians,  signed  tm  ini|: 
LUbeck,  by  which  he  declare 
and  Holstein  to  be  eternal!} 
bound  himself  never  to  reeUii 
or  reunite  it  with  the  crowo  < 
Thus  we  have  arrived  nt  t) 
of  these  two  provinces,  in  th 
But  it  is  fully  evident  from 
point  we  view  the  subject,  t 
was  without  legality.  And  die 
those  righto,  which'the  hau^ 
tlolslein  inferred  from  it.  "l 
could  not  lawfully  accept  ■ 
own  ward  under  age,  the  vaft 
he  had  to  confirm  himself. 
prince,  chosen  by  a  party  ol 
nobles  dispose  of  aa  iote^nJ 
kingdom,  i|iiite  contrary  to  I 
Uon  of  riffhts  {Hamtd/aitim 
guardian  had  signed  in  hi* 
of   the 
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1)  tvc  \  aldemar  was  never 
cf  Dtnmark;  he  is  not  nt 
lliB  monarchs  of  that  coi 
hhjrlH  afterwards  forced 
111    pretensions  and  retire  1 
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tl  1      document — this    maffna 

"^1.]  le  wig- Holstein,"    which 

the  toMlitutio    Valdemariana 

iirv  basis  in  the  dispute  b 
kings  )f  Denmark  and  their  U 
J  cl3  in  the  duchies,  by  ih< 
wl  h  it  is  supposed  [o  give 
H  p  I  lb  lity  of  the  two  pronni 
It.  1 1  igl  ly  remarkable  fact  iha 


document   i 
copy    of   it    tuts 

t  may,  therefore. 

nsidered  as  altoget 
haiever 


eoLe  of  Ihii 

pr;,d      m 

I  und    and 

^r  und  bet 

phil      \o 

It  in  the  original   capitulatioa 

\  ildemar,  nor  in  the  letter  a( 

which  Count  Gerhard  receiw 

bi    nhith  the   Danish    Coooci 

(Iligtraad)  confirmed   the   ini 
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ng  even  that  such  a  document  had  existed,  | 
ret  it  remained  without  any  influence  on 
he  relations  of  the  kingdom ;  no  reference 
was  ever  made  to  it  by  the  Holstein 
ZSounts  during  their  disputes  with  Den- 
nark  at  that  time,  and  the  dukes  of  South 
Futland  continued  to  recognize  the  kings 
ft  Denmark  as  their  lawful  liege-lords. 
ifet  we  shall  presently  see  an  attempt  of 
be  Holsteiners  to  re-establish  this  imagi- 
mry  constitution  of  Valdemar  the  Minor, 
D  the  concessions  of  Count  Christian  of 
>ldenborg,  to  his  uncle,  Count  Adolph  of 
lolstein,  in  1448,  on  which  they,  at  the 
present  day,  build  all  their  pretensions  to 
heir  right  of  a  "Schleswig-Holstein  union." 
Christopher  II.,  in  the  mean  tune,  re- 
amed from  his  retreat  in  Mecklenburg, 
tod  the  Danes  flocked  round  him  with 
lopes  to  escape  from  German  oppression. 
Xe  regained  his  crown,  and  young  Valde- 
■ar  Erikson,  renouncing  his  ephemeral 
ligrDity,  returned  to  his  duchy  of  South 
fatland,  which  Count  Gerhard  surrender- 
d  to  him.  But  the  weak  and  despicable 
phristopher  II.,  encompassed  by  enemies 
kl  all  sides,  not  only  recognized  the  suc- 
^Bsion  of  the  Counts  of  Schauenborg  to 
bB  Danish  banner-fief  of  South  Jutland, 
^  case  of  the  death  of  Valdemar  without 

Kle  heirs,  but,  in  his  pecuniary  distress, 
rtgaged  the  whole  of  North  Jutland  to 
Ibtuit  Gerhard  for  a  sum  of  money,  and 
pe  islands  to  Count  John  of  Itzehoe. 
Riese  chieftains  immediately  occupied  the 
ush  provinces  thus  surrendered  to 
\m,  with  their  wild  bands  of  German 
slings  and  adventurers.  Poor,  dis- 
jted  Denmark  had  never  found  herself 

[;reater  distress.      Her  prelates    and 
es  fawned  on  the  high -plumed  foreign- 
;  her  industrious  citizens   and   brave 
»inanry  were  alike  oppressed  by  their 
intrymen  and  enemies,  and  treated  as 
ley  were  serfs.     Her  nationality  seem- 
on  the  point  of  perishing  beneath  that 
the  Germans ;  her  political  power  was 
the  eve  of  a  total  dissolution.     King 
iristopher  died  broken-hearted  on  the 
nd  of  Falster  in  1333  ;  the  province  of 
nia  rose  in  arms,  slaughtered  the  Ger- 
1  condottieri,  and  united  with  Sweden. 
,  the  Holsteiners,  with  their  active  and 
litioaB  chief.  Count  Gerhard,  one  of  the 
itest  warriorg  of  the  age,  still  possess- 
ill  the  mainland.    Attempts  at  insur- 
km  were  made,  hut  the  Danes  were 


>le 


routed  in  every  battle.  Otho,  the  prince 
royal,  defeated  near  Viborg,  was  carried  a 
prisoner  to  the  gloomy  castle  of  Segeberg 
in  Holstein.  Valdemar,  his  younger  bro- 
ther, lived  an  exile  at  the  court  of  Bran- 
denburg. The  cruelty  and  exactions  of 
the  foreign  soldiery  now  became  insup- 
portable ;  even  the  good-natured  Jutes  at 
last  were  roused  to  resistance,  when  Count 
Gerhard,  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  Ger- 
mans, began  devastating  that  unhappy 
country  with  fire  and  sword.  But  the  hour 
of  retribution  had  arrived.  The  Danish 
knight,  Niels  Ebbesen  of  Norreriis,  on  the 
18h  of  March,  1340,  with  sixty  daring  fol- 
lowers, entered  the  castle  of  Banders,  and 
slew  the  count  in  the  midst  of  his  numer- 
ous mercenaries.  Prince  Valdemar  Chris- 
topherson  now  returned  from  Germany, 
and  succeeded  by  his  prudence,  persever- 
ance, and  eminent  poHtical  talents,  in  re- 
deeming nearly  all  the  alienated  and  mort- 
gaged provinces  of  the  kingdom.  He  was 
less  successful  in  his  exertions  to  recover 
South  Jutland.  The  male  line  of  Abel's 
descendants  became  extinct  in  13*70. 
The  old  wary  King  Valdemar  III.  had 
foreseen  this  important  event,  and  a  Dan- 
ish army  immediately  entered  the  duchy 
and  occupied  its  principal  towns.  But 
the  Holstein  Count,  Iron-Henry,  the  chival- 
rous son  of  the  great  Gerhard,  was  still 
more  prompt.  He  took  possession  of  the 
castle  of  Gottorp  and  was  attacking  the 
Danes,  when  the  news  of  the  death  of 
King  Valdemar,  at  Vordingborg  in  Zea- 
land, again  suspended  the  war.  His  noble- 
minded  daughter,  Margaretha,  the  Semira- 
mis  of  the  North,  governed  the  kingdoms 
of  Denmark  and  Norway  in  the  name  of 
her  son  Oluf  Hakonson,  and  being  pressed 
by  a  disastrous  war  with  the  overbearing 
Hanseatic  confederation,  and  desiring  the 
aid  of  the  Counts  of  Holstein,  she,  at 
an  assembly  of  the  Danish  nobility,  at 
Nyborg,  in  1386,  bestowed  upon  the 
Count  Gerhard  of  Rendsborg,  the  son  of 
Iron-Henry,  the  much  disputed  duchy  of 
South  Jutland,  as  a  banner-fief  of  the  Dan- 
ish crown,  to  remain  indivisible  in  the 
hands  of  only  one  of  the  counts,  who,  as 
a  Danish  vassal,  had  to  perform  the  usual 
feudal  military  service  to  his  liege-lord. 
The  act  did  not  expressly  state  whether 
the  fief  was  personal  at  Wc^ftJi^ar^  \  «sA. 
the  Danish  \ux\g&  dciftaca'3Lft^>i>MiT9i^>«0^^ 
the  oatVi  oi  aSegwaaovi  a\.  cswj  wiwy«i»»» 
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^uormans. 
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This  sacrifice  of  the  most  beautiful 
piunace  of  the  kingdom  had  hcen  forced 
on  the  queen  by  the  mternnl  distraction 
and  poliliciil  weakness  of  Denmark ;  and 
al though  she  afterwards  succeeded  in 
plai'ing  the  crowns  of  the  three  Scandina- 
vian nations  on  her  head  by  the  celebrated 
Calmarion  union  in  139G,  yet  the  favorite 
scheme  of  her  life  was  the  reunion  of  the 
duchy  of  South  Jutland  nitli  the  kingdom 
of  Denmark.  Circumstances  seemed  in 
her  favor.  The  warlike  Duke  Gerhard,  the 
first  vrho  assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Scbleswig,  had  perished  in  battle  against 
the  Ditmarskcrs,  in  1404.  His  sons  Uenry, 
Adolph  and  Qerhard,  nerc  minors,  and 
the  youngest  still  unborn. 

Queen  Margaretba,  by  her  eoniiummate 
skill  in  employing  persuasion  and  force 
alternately,  might  perhaps  have  seen  her 
exertions  crowned  with  success ;  but  her 
death  iu  1412,  and  the  Tiolence  and  indis- 
cretion of  lier  unworthy  nephew,  Erik  vf 
Pomerania,  who  inherited  her  triple  crown, 
kindled  a  most  bloody  and  untoward 
twenty  years'  wur  With  the  young  dukes, 
which  fill  tbe  most  disgraceful  pagc«  in 
the  ann&b  of  DenmarE.  Though  Erik 
disposed  of  the  united  armies  and  fleets  of 
lliL'  niiole  north,  tlmt  J^isliird  linJ  iiidoknt 

seas  himself  of  Sclileswiy.  In  1420,  a 
Danish  army  of  nearly  a  hundred  thou- 
a.ind  men  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  at  Im- 
mervad  ■  and  Fleiisborg  the  only  cify  still 
DLCupied  hy  the  kuig  was  on  the  p  mt  of 
surrtndenng  to  the  gnllanL  Duke  llmrj 
and  hia  HanseatiL  dli  li  wIilii  L  ih  iht 
contending  partit.-,  I  |    ir 

biforL  the  tliront  <r 

bi^i>mund,  who  ]  re 

la   this   odious  di  j  i  1     »,    it 

onct  aLCLptcd  the  iLLMliti  II  11  Id  j  irtid 
f  jr  Germ  »nj  The  ■\  uung  C  ounts  of  Hoi 
St  in,  on  the  contrary  pnliirLd  iht  pio-^i 
cull  n  of  the  war  unlil  at  list  Htnrv 
■\}  Iding  to  tht  exliortalicn>>  of  ihi  clerf;\ 
pieseiited  himself  at  the  Inipcriil  Court 
it  Ruda  m  Hungary  in  1424  Hirt,  he 
found  a  splendid  assembly  of  German 
princes  and  Madjar  magnates,  as  assessors, 
attending  on  the  decision  of  the  emperor. 
King  Eiik  and  his  Danish  nobles,  sure  of 
!,':.iLm,-  their  cause,  had  already  left  Hun- 
lud  uaderU^ea  &  '^\^ncEA.^a  to  the 
liv'  Laud. 


It  is  very  inlcr^ting  U>  olwene  ihe i 
uncertainty  about  lliu  r«latiiiiis  beli 
the  duchii£  and  DeDmark,  tc  lh«  vii 
of  the  historians  ot  the  fifteenth  cntaji. 
as  ajuong  the  diplomatists  and  folii 
of  the  present  day.  ll  appeiUK  i 
theless,  that  the  prini-ipul  point  in  di 
on  the  part  of  the  Tassala  at  that 
was  their  refusal  to  render  feutUl  hi 
and  military  ud  to  their  Ueige-kud.  S^ 
ever  this  m^ht  have  been,  certam  Jl  k 
that  when  the  imperial  umpire 
the  production  of  all  thu  fttrraer 
and  acts  of  feoffiueot,  wtljng  fwtk  ill 
claims  of  the  Counts  of  Hobtein  U  lb 
duchy.  Henry  of  Scbauenbor^  moU^ 
refer  to  the  vague  cxpressiuDs  «t  tbt  tell 
1386  and  pouit  to  hiit  good  ewoH  firlkl 
rest  of  tbe  evidence.  The  imperJBl  A- 
tence  was  pronounced  on  Uie  2etlit4JM 
1424,  according  to  which  tbe  empmt.S 
the  chosen  umpire  of  both  parties,  kMf 
consulted  the  prelates,  fco^otA,  piuTuMI 
and  lawyers  of  tbe  Ronian  Em[«i,  if 
solved:  "  that  the  wlioleof  South  Julal 
with  the  city  of  Schleawi^,  tlie  afiei 
Qottorp  and  other  Un«n».  the  Ovii 
wood  (Dihitch  WoU,)  theiriud  «lil|i 
and  the  coast  district  of  the  Frieaans,  wll  ■ 
all  ri;,'hls  and  privile;;L's,  h,.d  .-icr  l..!.f^-^ 
to  tlie  king  and  kingdom  of  Dcwn-ri 
likewise  that  the  Counts  Henry,  AiWfi 
and  Gerhard,  neither  had  posses^  om" 
possess  any  hereditary  right  to  the  ducky. 
By  that  sentence  the  constitution  of  D^ 
^llldema^  of  I'iib,  if  eter  u  had  a 
lated  was  then  declared  mrahd  M^ 
^LhlLSrtig  was  pronounced  on  sjF«* 
nance  of  the  Dinish  realm  Hem.  » 
dijiCnant  at  tht.  apparent  injustice  i^  iti 
impend  decision  solimnly  [rou-wi^ 
appeided  to  the  Popt-  But  ilaitn  ^* 
ftdii  g  himM.lf  m  a  difficult  poitxA  ^ 
tftein  the  touniil  of  C  onMani  ui  A 
Emperor  and  intuuidalt.-d  hv  a  wait 
fi  im  the  latter,  in  which  he  ad.onl  hm" 
c  jnbiiL  his  attention  to  ei  clesuisiit*!  *fta> 
contented  him'-elf  mth  eslitirtuii  it* 
f  mmlinf  Hnlitr-in  tn  pii  uri  fnibmi'W*^  ' 
to  peaee  with  Denmark. 

Doth  parties  then  returned  tuth^ 
and  the  war  in  Sehles^wig   was  aun^  • 

ith  renewed  strength.     In  142',  l"< 
Henry  fell  before  Flensborg;  hut  his  "^ 
brother  Adolph  continued  tbecuittti*^ 
\t«.tttK«^ijsw^  energy  and  success    H*  It 
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burg,  Lubcck  and  other  powerful  Hanscatic 
dties,  supporting  Holstoin  with  their  fleets, 
desolated  the  coasts  of  Denmark,  and  ru- 
ined her  commerce.  The  greatest  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  incapacity  of  the  king 
prevailed  throughout  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Calmarian  union.  Erik  was  deposed,  and 
the  first  act  of  his  successor,  Christopher 
the  Bavarian,  was  the  recognition  of  the 
hereditary  rights  of  the  house  of  Schauen- 
borg  to  the  duchy  of  Schleswig.  At  the 
Danish  diet  in  Colding,  in  1430,  the  Duke 
Adolph,  kneeling  down  before  his  liege- 
lord,  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  the 
court  and  nobility,  took  the  oath  of  alle- 

E'  ince,  and  received  from  the  hand  of  the 
3g  the  banner  of  investiture. 
The  Calmarian  union  still  existed,  but  it 
had  become  a  mere  phantom ;  the  arro- 
gance of  the  prelates  and  nobles,  the  sub- 
jection of  the  people,  and  the  total  want  of 
.political  liberty  and  public  opinion  in  that 
>age  of  ignorance  and  oppression,  did  not 
permit  the  development  of  a  confederacy 
iounong  the  Scandinavian  nations,  which 
iiotherwise  would  have  promoted  their  civ- 
ifiization,  happiness,  and  power.  Denmark 
Aad  not  gained  by  her  doubtful  union  with 
Sweden ;  she  felt  the  more  deeply  her  re- 
cent loss,  and  all  her  eflbrts  tended  towards 
4fae  recovery  of  her  alicmated  possessions 
Cn  the  main  land.  The  Danish  nobility,  in 
pbmpli^nce  with  this  feeling,  after  the 
inddcn  death  of  King  Christopher  the  Ba- 
BOftrian,  in  1448,  sent  a  deputation  to  Duke 
^dolph  of  Sclileswig-PIolstein,  to  offer 
bim  the  crown  of  Denmark.  The  Duke 
)0BB  at  the  time  only  forty -five  years  of 
mgc  ;  but  bein^  without  children,  and  pre- 
IQrring  the  quiet  retirement  of  his  present 
hisition,  to  the  cares  and  vicissitudes 
ppnitinj;  him  on  the  throne  of  the  warring 
grdoms,  he  declined  the  proffered  honor, 
,t  directed  the  attention  of  the  Danes  to 
young  sister's  son,  Count  Christian  of 
enborg,  whom  he  himself  had  educated 
tenderly  loved.  Count  Christian  ac- 
ted, the  crown,  and  became  the  founder 
the  present  dynasty  of  Denmark,  in  the 
r  1448. 

Slevcn  years  after  this  event,  1450, 
[>lph  of  Schleswig-Holstein  died.  His 
sr  brother,  Henry,  had  lived  unmarried, 
I  perished  in  his  thirtieth  year;  the 
jsger,  Gerhard,  died  suddenly  on  the 
ne,  in  1483,  without  legitimate  igsne. 
»  the  house  of  the  Counts  of  Schau- 


I  enborg-Rcndsborg  became  extinct,  and  the 
duchy  of  Schleswig  of  course  escheated  to 
the  crown  of  Denmark,  which  the  king 
ought  immediately  to  have  taken  possession 
of.  The  county  of  Holstein,  on  the  con- 
trary, being  a  German  fief,  apparently 
devolved  on  the  nearest  agnate  heirs  of 
the  lateral  line  of  Schauenborg-Pinneberg, 
who  already,  in  the  year  1396,  by  a  treaty, 
had  secured  its  succession.  The  princes 
of  the  family  of  Oldenborg,  however, 
were  more  nearly  related  to  the  defunct 
Count  of  Holstein  than  the  house  of  Schau- 
enborg-Pinneberg, but  only  as  cognates. 
Some  historians,  in  defence  of  such  direct 
rights  of  King  Christian  to  the  succession 
of  Holstein,  mention  that  several  instances 
were  on  record  in  the  German  states  of 
that  time,  where  the  merely  cognate  heirs 
inherited.  Thus  a  contemporary  chroni- 
cler of  Lubec,  who  continues  the  chronicle 
of  Detmar  from  1401  to  1472,  and  whose 
work,  even  by  the  historians  of  Holstein 
themselves,  is  pronounced  to  be  of  the 
highest  authority,  says,  '*  that  the  nobles 
of  Holstein  rejected  altogether  this  plea 
of  a  family  compact  between  the  two  lines 
of  the  house  of  Schauenborg,  as  the  coun- 
cil of  the  land  had  never  s«inctioned  or 
confirmed  it ;  and  with  regard  to  the  in- 
heritance of  the  Holstein  fief,  they  recog- 
nized that  King  Christian  and  his  brothers 
were  nearer  in  respect  to  the  succession, 
than  the  more  distant  Westphahan  branch 
of  the  house  of  Schauenborg-Pinneberg, 
as  they  were  sister's  children  of  Count 
Adolph,  and  in  their  land,  the  female  line 
(Spindle-side)  might  inherit  as  well  as 
the  male  line  (Sword-side)."  A  distinc- 
tion seems  thus  to  have  existed  in  the  suc- 
cession between  the  great  or  banner-fiefs, 
{Jeuda  vexilli,  FanelehUy)  and  the  minor 
fiefs  of  the  Gprman  Empire ;  inasmuch 
as  in  the  former  the  inheritance  was  limit- 
ed to  male  keira,  while  in  the  latter  the/f- 
male  Hne  partook  of  the  same  right.  Hol- 
stein, being  originally  a  dependent  fief  of 
the  duchy  of  Saxony,  and  not  a  feudutn 
vexilli  of  the  Empire,  the  direct  right  of 
King  Christian  to  the  succession  of  this 
duchy  might  have  been  justly  insisted 
upon  at  the  time ;  which  goes  directly 
against  the  late  assertion  of  Prussia  with 
regard  to  both  duchies,  "  that  only  tha 
agnates  were  adm\l\ftd  \»  V)[v'fc^X!^afcTv^»ftR«.^ 
The  ffreat  cmeft\iOT\>  Yvo^€n«  ,  ^  V»  ^"^^ 
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province  of  Denmark,  should  be  at  last  in-  | 
corporatcd  with  tha  kingdom  and  separated 
from  Holstein,  or  again  become  wiited  with 
Qie  latter,  by  a  new  investiture  of  thif  king, 
■was  now  to  be  determined.  But  a  new 
diffiuulty  had  uneipectedly  been  created 
by  the  fact  that  the  Duke  Adolph, 
moved  perhaps  by  his  old  rancor  towards 
Denmark,  against  whom  he  had  spent  bis 
youth  in  hard  fighting,  and  still  more  by 
his  natural  desire  to  preserve  the  close 
union  of  his  two  beautiful  states,  had  per- 
Bunded  his  young  nephew.  Christian  of 
Oldenborg,  when  the  crown  of  Denmark 
was  offered  to  him  in  H48,  to  renounce  his 
right  to  Schleswig,  and  In  promise  (hat, 
according  to  the  constitutio  Valdemariaua, 
the  duchy  of  Schleswig  and  the  kingdom  of 
Denmark  never  should  be  united  agam  under 
the  same  sceptre,  and  that  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig- Holstein  should  remmn  forever 
and  ever  undivided — ewich  totammend 
ungedell. 

This  curious  IjOw  German  document  of 
Count  Christian  of  Oldenborg  Is  dated  28th 
of  June,  1448,  more  than  a  year  before  his 
coronation  at  Copenhagen  as  King  of  Den- 
marii  on  the  SMb  October,  1449.  It  had  no 
validity,  because  Count  Christian  could  not 
give  away  any  tcrrilorv  or  riglils  of  the 
kinml.im  of  Denmark,  the  cmnn  of 
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In  this  manner  Kit 


he  did  n. 


he  could  n. 
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so  after  he  had  been  crowned  king,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  stJitos  in  a  general 
danneho/  or  diet.  This  renuncinlion  and 
promise  of  the  young  Count  may  therefore 
be  considered  null  and  void. 

We  said  that  Christian,  as  a.  connate 
heir,  had  no  right  i..  in- -innii  Hol- 
stein in  U53.  II;-  ■  '  ;  .  ■  yjv  in- 
cited him  to  f;i"i  ■■;  ■.iIlt  to 
acquire  both  the  1-1  l''-  ir.;-'.iii  :!■:  well 
OS  Schleswig,  and  to  uiii:.-  Imili  wiih  the 
kingdom  in  spite  of  his  own  renunciation 
of  1448.  Instead,  therefore,  of  drawing 
in  the  escheated  fief  of  Schleswig.  and  in- 
corporating it  with  Denmark,  be  did  not 
enforce  that  right,  but  simply  offered  him- 
self as  n  candidate  for  the  free  election  of 
the  Schleswig  and  Holstein  nobility.  Tiius 
he  placed  himself  on  a  level  with  the  indi- 

fenlcountsofSchauenborg-Pinneherg.well 
nowing  that  the  large  sums  he  had  by 
underhand  menna  distributed  among  the 
avaricioua  pTeXatea  ami.  wiWw*,  mA  ttve 
powerfu\  \nft\iCTicc  ol  vVft  W'»4i  (A  ^vX- 
^&u,  wou\A  ^rocMJft  Vuii  V\Ne  ■n&YiT*.^  ' 
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gained  hia  object,  bat  sot  wkbt 
sacrifices,  which  through  his  wli 
pressed  hard  on  the  kingdom  of  I 
He  settled  his  patrimonial  countk 
denborg  and  IJelnienhorBt  on  iaa 
brother,  with  forty  thoosand  flori 
Counts  of  Schauenborg  receittdi 
nification  of  four  bandred.  and  tht 
sand  florins,  the  county  of  Pi 
and  several  other  possessions.  ' 
lates  and  nobles  sccnred  their  mo 
sive  privileges,  throwing  all  the  b 
the  commonwealth  on  Uie  morei 
and  industrious  clas&es  of  the  at 
peasants.  On  his  actual  el«ctio 
duchies  he  declared  by  a  charter 
{Haandjailmng)  dated  the  5th  t 
1460,  which  the  Holstein  histon 
Eider  as  a  renewal  of  the  Valderew 
gtitution,  that  the  estates  of  Schl« 
Holstein  were  to  remain  insepan 
they  had  of  their  own  free  will, 
any  regard  to  his  being  King  of  I 
chosen  him  for  their  Duke  and  Co 
they  likewise  after  his  death  wen 
to  elect  his  successor  from  amoH 
dren,  or  in  esse  of  his  h&ving  iioiM 
among  his  lawful  heirs,  and  that  if  I 
h^avp  but  one  son  to  succeod  him 
throne  of  Denmark,  the  estates  she 
the  right  to  choose  some  other  cl 
vided  only  he  were  of  the  kin  sni 
of  the  deceased. 

The  future  position  of  Schlc 
several  centuries  was  now  decided 
years  later,  in  1474.  Holstein  was 
into  a  duchy,  and  though  Schleswii 
ed  a  Donish  fief,  which  did  not  bcio 
empire. itnow entered  byilsrelatjo 
stein  into  a  more  intimate  inierew 
Germany.  ITie  ma.ss  of  the  pe^ 
spokeDanish.as  theydoto  tbifdai 
all-powerful  nobility,  by  iniermir 
the  sister  duchr,  and  the  clergy 
great  spiritual  movement  in  the  » 
came  more  and  more  Genniuiiied. 
half  o  century,  the  diet  in  Schles» 
to  be  held  in  the  Low-German  di» 
the  limes  of  the  Reformaiinn.  (he  1 
translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Hi 
man  language  was  still  nearly  m 
ble  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
people,  both  in  Holst^a  and  & 
^et  by  the  mightj  indacBCe  of  i 
Xtoswi  '^ct^a^cfs.  fcom  Uie  sMdk 
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themselves  spoke  the  German  at  the  court 
of  Copenhagen,  the  Danish  lost  ground, 
and  the  High- German  at  last  gaining  the 
victory,  became  the  language  of  the  pul- 
pit, of  the  bar,  and  of  the  national  assem- 
blies. Tlie  university  of  Kiel  was  erected  in 
1665,  and  the  young  Schleswigers  as  well 
as  the  Holsteiners,  having  received  their  ed- 
ucation at  that  institution,  extended  their 
travels  to  Germany,  in  order  to  finish  their 
studies  and  bring  German  literature  and 
flcience  back  to  their  native  countries. 
VoT  were  the  commercial  relations  with 
the  Hanseatic  confederation  less  influential 
in  alienating  the  Schleswigers  from  their 
Danish  brethren.  The  naval  establish- 
anents  {Styrishavne)  of  the  victorious  Val- 
demars,  who  with  their  Danish  fleets 
subjected  all  the  southern  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  and  extended  their  feudal  dominion 
over  Esthonia,  Pomerania  and  Riigen,  had 
■one  to  ruin  during  the  civil  wars  of  the 
Emrteenth  century.  The  eighty-five  cities 
0t  the  rich  and  powerful  Hansa  had  for 
pearly  two  centuries  possessed  the  entire 
^mmerce  of  the  Baltic  and  northern  seas, 
ind  by  their  exclusive  rights  and  privile- 
ges, kept  the  Scandinavian  kings  in  the  most 
Hbject  bondage  to  a  commercial  aristoc- 
vacy.  No  wonder,  then,  that  Hamburg, 
Ifiibeck,  and  Bremen  had  become  the 
aebools  and  places  of  general  resort  of  the 
ftotive  mariners  of  Schleswig  and  Holstein. 
King  Christian  I.  of  Oldenborg,  having 
jibus,  in  1460,  been  elected  Duke  of  Schles- 
glig  and  Holstein,  it  might  have  been  sup- 
d  that  the  great  question  about  the 
hies  had  at  last  been  solved  ;  but  most 
bappily  for  the  tranquillity  and  welfare 
the  Danish  monarchy,  new  divisions 
lowed  thirty  years  later  (1490)  which 
different  periods,  for  nearly  two  cen- 
ies  and  a  half,  were  the  causes  of  dy- 
tio  dissensions,  foreign  invasions,  and 
Iculable  distress  and  misery  in  the 
ole  monarchy.  Although  the  crown 
Denmark  continued  elective  for  two 
dred  years  (1460 — 1660)  after  the 
ession  of  Christian  I.,  it  descended 
erthelcss  as  regularly  from  father  to 
,  as  if  it  had  been  hereditary.  But  in 
duchies,  where  the  nobility  {Ritter- 
aft)  alone  formed  the,  states,  this  oli- 
chj  simultaneously  elected  different 
oendants  of  the  house  of  Oldenborg, 
tbe  lands  thus  became  divisible  and 
Jivisible  Bmoag  distinct  lines  of  the 


dynasty,  quite  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the    \ 
principle  of  unity  expressed  in  the  act  of    . 
1460,  which  in  this  manner  was  abolished 
de  facto  by  the  Schleswig  and  Holstein    i 
states  themselves. 

Christian  I.  died  in  1441,  and  left  two 
sons  by  his  Queen  Dorothea — Hans,  who    i 
was  elected  King  of  Denmark,  and  Fred-    j 
erik,  at  that  time  only  ten  years  of  age. 
The  ambitious  queen    dowager,  desiring    ! 
her  younger  son.  Prince  Frederik,  to  be    ' 
elected  in  the  duchies,  succeeded  by  her 
intrigues  in  delaying  the  final  decision  of 
the  states  for  nine  years,  when  at  last,  in 
1490,  both  the  royal  brothers  were  elect- 
ed, and  a  very  remarkable  division  of  the 
two  provinces  took  place.     Instead  of  de- 
claring King  Hans  of  Denmark  Duke  of 
Schleswig,  and  his  brother  Frederik  Duke    { 
of  Holstein  and  vassal  of  the  Germanic    ! 
Empire,  the  states  now  divided  both  duch- 
ies between  both  the  princes.     King  Hans 
obtained  the  northern  district  of  Haders- 
leben,  the  city  of  Flensborg,  the  island  of 
Als,  as  belonging  to  Schleswig,  and  the 
western  and  southern  parts  of  Holstein, 
with  Rendsborg,  Gilickstad,  Itzehoe,  Sege- 
berg,    Oldesloe    and    the    promontory  of 
Heiligenhafcn, — which  all  formed  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  Royal  or  Segeberg  line  of 
succession.    His  younger  brother  Frederik 
united  the  Schleswig  districts  of  Gottorp, 
Tondcm  and  Apenrade,  with    Kiel,  the 
eastern  parts  of  Holstein  and  the  island  of 
Femem,  and  thus  established  the  Ducal 
or  Gottorp  line.    In  this  manner  the  Sege- 
berg line  possessed  six  different  districts 
of  both  duchies  inclosed  or  intermingled 
with  the  four  portions  belonging  to  that 
of  Gottorp  !      This  most  untoward  sub- 
division of  the  two  Danish  and  German 
fiefs,  afterwards  gave  rise  to  the  fatal  de- 
nomination  of  "a   duchy  of  Schleswig^ 
Hoistein,^*  which,  although  a  political  nul- 
lity, has  nevertheless  been  the  cause  of 
interminable  complications  and  dissensions, 
and  mainly  contributed    to  the    present 
unjust  and  iniquitous  invasion  of  Denmark 
by  the  Germanic  confederation.     Disputes 
soan   arose    between    the    brothers ;  the 
ambitious  Frederik  laid  claims  to  the  in- 
vestiture of  fiefs  in  Denmark  and  Norway, 
which  were  refused  by  the  diet,  who  de- 
clared that  Denmark  was  a  free  and  vc^- 
visible  elective  kin^doxcL.    ^"^Oa.  ^x^xai^ 
exasperated  t\ie  dxi^ift  \iv  >Xvft  W^««J^  ^ 
gree.    He  \miuA  ViVk  \XiAia3BBMB«a5«^^  «• 


ULjiiiiisl  his  brother,  and  taking  advanti^ 
f)l  thfl  unruly  spirit  of  the  Swedes,  he  even 
nliemptod  by  flotlaiy  and  promises  tn  bo 
elected  their  king.  A  civil  war  would  no 
doubt  have  broken  out  with  Krag  Hans,  if 
B  feud  against  the  Ditranrakers  in  Holst«in 
lind  not  cauBed  the  brothers  to  unite  their 
forcL-s  against  the  common  enemy. 

The  Ditmarskers,  a  people  of  Saxon  de- 
ec.QTit  inhabiting  a  Braall  fertile  district 
between  the  Elbe  and  the  Eyder,  in  that 
'  p^n  of  Holstein  which  faces  the  Western 
ooiMn,  had  during  several  centuries  lived 
in  perfect  independence.  They  formed  a 
CO  mm  on  wealth,  which  waa  gi>verned  by 
biiiliifs  and  aldermen,  and  united  by  the 
Inve  of  freedom,  they  had  maintained 
tliL-mselvea  in  this  situation  against  all 
ag^'^ession.  At  tlie  conquest  of  Holstein 
by  King  Valdemar  the  Victorious,  they 
followed  the  Danish  baimer  ;  bat  during 
(he  bloody  battle  of  Bomhoved  in  1227, 
they,  by  treacherously  attacking  the  Danes 
in  their  rear,  caused  their  total  .overthrow. 
This  treachery  was  rewarded  by  the  counts 
of  >Iolstein  with  perfect  independence,  and 
aitliough  Count  Gerhard  afterwards  at- 
tenipted  to  subdue  tliem,  the]^  defe&ted 
mill  ^le^v  him.  foiled  all  suliseijuent  in- 
v.L-iud..  :iii,l    olniil.ied   fmin    the    German 


lut.  hkethe  S^'.,- 
n  their  victorii.-.  : 
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ISiit  he  dioti,  and  hia  sons  would  perhaps 
h;ive  left  the  Ditmarskers  to  tliemselves,  if 
lliey  hiid  not  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
dispute  between  Duke  Fredorik  and  the 
Ilanaeatic  cities  of  L'dbeck  and  Haniburg, 
and  destroyed  the  ducal  depots  and  oua- 
tom-houBcs  on  the  island  of  Helgoland. 
Tho  Ving  and  the  duke  now  resolved  the 
ivivr.  Tiie  brilliant  feudal  army  of  Den- 
murk  and  the  duchies  assembled  in  Hol- 
^etein  during  the  winter  of  1500,  and  was 


promised  the  king  that  he  voald  ulte  DiU 
marsk  even  if  it  was  chained  to  heaven  itscltl 
Thua  the  best  appointed  army  Dcomaik' 
had  ever  sent  forth,  consisting  of  thirttc 
thousand  combatants,  advanced   thrt>ti^ 
the  low  marshes  against  the  six  ihmuaod 
armed   herdsmen,  who   in  vsiin   had  to- 
manded  the  aid  of  the  cities  on  the  EIlA 
On  the  13lh  of  Februarr,  the  Dmmmom** 
pied  the  open  town  of  Ueldorf,  whieli  hii 
been  abandoned,  and  only  the  aged  and  At' 
defenceless  fell  victims  to  the  wild  Mhfiof 
of  the  time.     But  th^r  cmelljr  ud  fii- 
sumption  met  with  the  justest  chastisoikML 
Animated  by  despair,'aad  resolved  tn  p«k 
in  the  cause  of  their  liberty,  this  haiulhl 
of  people,  led  on  by  the  heroic  WoK  [j»- 
brand,  occupied  a  small  fort  attutpd  m 
an  eminence  between   Meldorf  and  Uo^ 
ingsted.     The  royal  army  had  to  fam  m 
a  narrow  and  swampy  road,  hemiMd  h 
on  both  sides  by  ditches  and   taatAiL. 
While  the  Saxou  infantry  adranecd.  Ih^ 
were  received  by  a  destructive  fir*  tram  ll*  \ 
batteries  on  the  hill.     Tbey  lost  their  ee»  i 
mander,  and  falling  back  in  disorder  wpM 
the  Danish  chivaln',  tfaej  were  fniiav^ 
attacked  on  all  situs  hy  tli«  H^tMw' 
Ditmarskers,  who,  on    their  long  spears 
with  dcxtcrily  jumped  over   Llit  ilikli*^ 
and  began  an  indiscriminate  slaiighitf  L-a 
the  defenceless  flanks  of  the  crowded  t'i- 
ujnn.     Three  hundred  and  sixty  nobW  of 
the  most  distinguished   families  in  Den- 
mark  and    the  duchies,   and    mon^  tho 
fifteen  thousand   troops,  perished  cm  iW 
battle-field.      The  kinj;   himself   ef<*fi 
with  difficulty.     The   old   DarnebnTs,  li* 
Danish  banner  from  the  times  of  the  VtUf 
mars,  was  lost  together  with  all  the  canen 
amis,  and  an  immense  bagga^.     Th»  W- 
mnrskers,  pursuing  the    retreating  tnc^, 
made  devastating  mcursiona  into  fiol*'* 
which  forced  the  king,  by  the  medi***"* 
llie  Hanseatic  cities,  to  reco-rnize  ihtirii' 
dependence.  ' 

Kin^  Hans  died  in   1 513,  and  -m  >•?■  | 
ceeded  by  his  spirited,    but  wlrui  J  I 
cruel  son,  Christian  11.,  who  imni*d«Mf»   | 
on  his  accession  called  tWj'ethor  Uw  «*■ 
of  Schleswig  and   Holstein  to  ■  ji«^ 
diet  in  Flensborg,  in  order  to  be  f '  "* 
duke  of  the  royal  share   in  the  di 
Tlie  states    assembled  ;    but  Men  tkf 
^wore  allegiance  to  the  king,  Ibey 


laxon  lance-YnecUte,  comm'.vniti  \i'i  "Cv».\e(i.s>ft<i  ^%raaJii»i  of  all 
mghty    eowdoKiere  jM^tex  ?)\bq.\6,  ^Vq\i 
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Fred^rik,  which  King  Hans,  in  1503,  had  | 
engaged  to  make  to  his  brother.  The 
young  king,  nourishing  a  deep-rooted 
natred  against  the  powerful  nobility, 
whom  he,  as  a  crown  prince,  had  already 
with  the  axe  and  the  sword  almost  annihi- 
lated in  Norway,  and  whose  exorbitant 
£rivileges  he  intended  to  circumscribe  in 
Denmark,  refused  the  demands  of  the 
states.  Serious  discussions  now  arose; 
and  both  prelates  and  nobles  declared  that 
if  the  king  did  not  con6rm  all  their  rights 
and  claims,  they  would  immediately  elect 
his  uncle  Frederik  as  their  only  sovereign 
duke.  Christian  II. ,  knowing  the  ambition 
of  that  prince,  and  fearing  the  general  dis- 
satisfaction in  Sweden,  yielded  at  the  time ; 
he  deferred  his  intended  reforms,  acknow- 
ledged the  rights  of  the  oligarchy,  and 
received  their  homage  as  Duke  of  Schles- 
vr'ig  and  Holstein.  Yet  the  enmity  be- 
tween the  two  princes  continued,  and  was 
fomented  by  the  disloyal  and  treacherous 
conduct  of  Christian  towards  his  uncle. 
The  horrible  slaughter  of  the  Swedish 
nobility  in  Stockholm  on  the  8th  of  No- 
vember, 1620,  and  the  subsequent  rebel- 
lion of  the  Danish  nobles  in  1523,  decided 
the  fate  of  Christian  the  Tyrant.  He  fled 
to  Germany,  and  Frederik,  being  called  to 
the  Danish  throne,  immediately  took  pos- 
session of  all  the  royal  castles  in  the  duch- 
ies, which  thus  were  united  a  second  time. 
They  remained  undivided  till  the  year 
1544 ;  during  which  period  King  Chris- 
tian III.,  the  son  of  Frederik  I.,  had  gov- 
erned them  in  the  name  of  his  younger 
brothers,  Hans,  Adolph,  and  Frederik. 
Another  favorable  opportunity  had  thus 
presented  itself  to  the  Danish  Council  for 
reclaiming  the  ancient  Danish  province  of 
South  Jutland,  and  by  uniting  it  with 
Denmark,  to  establish  anew  the  old  Scan- 
dinavian frontier  of  the  Eyder — or  at  least, 
by  adopting  the  advice  of  the  distinguished 
^neral,  John  de  Rantzau,  at  once  to  de- 
clare the  ri^ht  of  primogeniture  in  the 
duchies.  This  principle  had  at  that  time 
already  been  introduced  with  success  into 
Bavaria  and  Mark-Brandenburg.  But  the 
Danish  oligarchs,  says  a  native  historian, 
nrere  more  intent  upon  fortifying  their 
tastles  and  extending  their  farms,  on  buy- 
ffgr  and  selling  their  poor  serfs,  who  were 
K>  better  than  slaves,  than  on  securing  the 
felfiure  of  their  king  and  country.  The 
'*  consented  to  another  ftil}  move 


disastrous  division.  _  The  king,  and  his 
brothers  Hans  and  Adolph,  received  dif- 
ferent districts  both  of  Schleswig  and  Hol- 
stein, with  their  custles,  convents  and 
towns,  which  were  denominated  after  the 
principal  residences.  The  king's  share 
was  called  that  of  Sonderborg.  Duke 
Hans  obtained  Hadersleben,  and  Adolph, 
Gottorp.  The  younger  brother  Frederik 
became  bishop  of  Hildersheim  in  1551. 
The  ducal  claims  to  the  possession  of 
Hamburg  and  the  territory  of  the  Dit- 
marskers,  and  many  privileges  and  taxes,  , 
remained  in  common  ;  for  every  one  of  ; 
the  dukes  possessed  the  full  sovereignty 
in  his  own  principality,  though  he  recog- 
nized the  emperor  as  his  liege-lord  for 
Holstein.  Yet  the  royal  brothers,  on  their 
presenting  their  homage  to  the  king,  re- 
fused to  perform  the  usual  military  service 
for  Schleswig  as  a  Danish  banner- fief ;  act- 
ing upon  the  illegal  pretension  of  the  old 
dukes  of  South  Jutland,  that  the  duchy 
was  a  fmnk-fce  exempted  from  every  feo- 
dary  duty.  Years  passed  on  in  violent 
disputes,  and  at  last,  when  the  ceremony 
of  investiture  was  to  take  place  at  the 
general  assembly  at  Colding,  in  1547,  in 
the  presence  of  the  kin^,  the  dukes  on  a 
sudden  refused ;  a  tumult  arose,  the  cere- 
mony was  suspended,  and  the  princes, 
mounting  their  horses,  hurried  off  in  dis- 
gust. But  King  Christian  did  not  yield, 
and  though  he  lived  nearly  in  the  same 
dissensions  with  his  brothers  as  the  un- 
happy Erik  Plough-penning  had  done, 
three  hundred  years  before,  he  still  vindi- 
cated the  right  of  the  Danish  crown. 

Adolph  of  Holstein- Gottorp,  a  prince  of 
a  hot  and  impetuous  temper,  again  turned 
his  arms  against  the  courageous  Ditmarsk- 
ers,  who,  ever  since  the  terrible  defeat  of 
King  Hans,  had  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
possession  of  their  independence.  Chris- 
tian III.,  however,  Avho  wished  to  rule  in 
tranquillity  over  his  dominions,  succeeded 
in  preserving  peace  till  his  death  in  1550. 
But  his  son  and  successor,  Frederik  II., 
was  more  willing  to  enter  into  the  designs 
of  his  micle,  being  afraid  of  his  conquenng 
the  whole  territory  and  keeping  it  to  him- 
self. The  king,  with  his  Danish  army, 
therefore  joined  the  duke's,  and  better 
care  was  now  taken  to  insure  success. 
The  conflict  was  lotv^  wAWwA"^  \  \svsX^^^ 
mtrepidity  ot  l\ve  "V3\\mw^«w^  «ia>^\  t^ 
prevail  againall\i^m^^JM^>Hlo^\^^t^ 


Wars  between  the  Danes  and  German 


dUeiplind  of  thi 
noiL-  commanded  by  the  old  Count  Jolin 
lUniziiu,  the  liead  of  oue  of  the  noblest 
families  of  Holst«in,  to  whose  mililarj-  tal- 
ents the  bouse  of  Oldenborg  was  highly  in- 
di-blcd  for  ita  victories  and  gmndcur. 
Adulph  too  was  a  prince  of  uucommon 
braviT)'  find  skill,  who  fought  in  thu  hot- 
test of  the  buttle,  and  tlmce  rallied  his 
troops,  whom  the  desperate  valor  of  the 
enemy  had  forced  to  give  ground.  After 
a  violent  struggle  the  victory  declared  for 
the  Dunes ;  it  was  aa  complete  and  de- 
cisive as  they  could  wish.  All  the  towns 
and  forts  surrendered  ;  the  vanquished  sued 
for  peace,  which  waa  grantud  theni.  They 
paid  homage  to  the  King  of  Denmark  as 
th<jii'  lawful  sovereign,  and  took  the  o»th 
of  pk^rpetual  fidelity  to  him  and  his  succes- 
sors. They  paid  the  expenses  of  the  war, 
and  dulivcred  up  the  standards  and  mili- 
tarv  trophies  taken  from  King  [lans. 

ihough  the  vietora  in  apparent  concord 
divided  the  conquered  territory,  yet  the 
dispute  about  the  investiture  of  Schleswig 
still  continued.  As  do  parly  would  yield, 
the  decision  of  that  odious  question  was 
referred  to  the  Elector  of  Saiony,  the 
Liindtrrave  of  Hssse,  and  the  Duke  of 
Tileeklenburg,  as  umpires.  In  Mny.  15T0, 
the  senLenee  was  given  at  the  Congress  of 
Oden^ee.  Schleswig  was  to  be  cninidered 
Lis  ii  hi.rediliiry  military  fief  of  Denmark, 
wiih  i\l/u-li  the  king  was  bound  to  invest 
the  dukes  of  the  Oldenborg  fiimily.  The 
kinir  was  to  consult  the  dukes  about  ques- 
tions of  war  and  peace,  and  they  then 
pledged  themselves  to  render  him  military 
seniteas  their  liege-lord,  with /wij  knights 
litul  chjliUj  foot -soldiers  I  This  ridiculous 
ai:t  viis  then  signed  by  the  plenipolentia- 
ries  of  [he  foreign  princes,  the  va,ssiils,  and 
the  ■j.ii^iiciouB  Council  of  Denmark.  The 
EUiles  in  the  duchies  showed  far  more  res- 
oluiioti  and  perseverance  in  the  maintc- 
niinee  of  tlieir  rights.  They  refused  in 
l,')(;;i  tn  recognize  the  sovereignly  of  the 
Ilulie  Hans,  the  younger  brother  of  King 
Freili'iik  II.,  on  whom  he  settled  the  prin- 
ci[i:ilily  of  Sonderborg,  on  the  island  of 
Als,  nor  did  the  descendants  of  this  lino 
ever  auceecd  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of 
that  dignity  to  this  day.* 


*  Tlio  pre»CTA  Diio  ii5  Stmiwlmis-Augus 
ij^irL-  nn'l  his  bTOflictVTmce^oe<,-«'\w'^aic\s>iCT. 
amin'^t  their  coi»ui,^mft'SitieivYN\ViA\ 


The  decision  of  Odeniwe,  lI]iMii:h  r.i< 
satisfactory  to  Denmark,  did  at  lir»M  u^uJc 
two  important  poiota  :  the  ()Mi);.i[irin  na 
the  patl  of  the  dukes  to  renen  ilii>  in- 
vestiture, and  the  reco^iiiou  uf  ibc  mili- 
tary service,  which  ihough  in  itoelf  iiwf 
nificant,  still  formed  the  strong  Ituk  b«4*n> 
the  duchy  of  SchleHvi^  and  Ui«  kingdoB- 
Tlie  ceremony  took  place  on  lfa«  3d  <f 
May,  1580,  on  the  large  9qu&r«  of  Odo- 
see,  where  the  royal  throne  h»d  be«  er«* 
ed.  The  three  dukes  at  tbe  asiae  ^im  hil 
their  haads  on  the  banner  of  DannvtiK^ 
and  swore  the  iisuikl  nllegiBnce  (o  llwtf 
liege-lord  as  faithful  vussnls.  A  fe«  inonita 
later,  the  Hadersleben  line  becaim  a* 
tinct  by  the  death  of  Doke  Ilaosthe  rliler. 
All  ihe  possessions  were  now  ajbUj 
divided  between  Duke  Adolpfa  of  HuIbum^ 
Gottorp  and  the  King,  -while  the  mb£«»- 
ions  which  entaalod  so  many  eiilH  no  ttw 
duchies  were  put  a  stop  to,  in  1608,  wIm 
the  right  of  primogeniture  was  esUb&li(4 
in  the  ducal  part,  and,  in  1650,  eiiendcJ 
to  the  royal  province, 

Chrititian  IV.  reigned  with  a  straif 
hand,  and  taught  the  dukes  lu  ntfA 
the  fendkl  righls  of  DeDmark;  but  tr^' 
mendous  events  were  fiTthfTiiriL-  '•l.i'k 

and  at   last    suhject<'d    them    t-    li  ■      '■■- 
eision   of  the  sword.      In    1618    the  u-i- 
rihie  thirty  years'  war  broke  out  bei«<« 
tbe    Protestant  and    Catholic    patti«d  a 
Qermany,  and    King    Chriaiian   IV.,  • 
chief   of  the  Low-Saion    circle.   cnt«»d 
Germany  -with  his  Danish  ariDy.     By  ita 
treachery  of  his  Saxon  allies  he  was  d*  | 
feated  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Lutter*" 
Barcmberg.   in    16-i6,    und    the    ioipcnJ   . 
General  Wallenstein,  pursuing  thr  rriJWl* 
Lng  king,  overran  the   duchies  and  all  ll* 
mainland  of  Denmark  with  his  wild  hodi    , 
The  Duke  of  Holstein- Gottorp  ihea  \*^  I 
his  allegiance  and    declared    agaifbt   il*  f 
king,  and  though  he  lost  all  his  p>*r*«>i«  ft 
in  the   course  of  the   war.   Ihev    "iff  •"  k 
stored  to  him  by  the  treaty  of  Luhrrl*  /(^ 
162Q,  between  the  Emperor  and  ihr  t^  f* 
of  Denmark.     The    hatred    beiwiw  *  [^ 
reigning  lines  had  become  inveieraf.    Dj    "* 
Duke  agmn  united  wilh  Sweden,  wd  l*    ^ 
Gustav,  crossing  the  belt  on  iheirc.ii«nj    "i 
the  winter.  1658,  forced  Frederik  Ili"*    >^ 
son  and  successor  of  Christian  1V„  i"  *    ^* 
^s«a.'uB».vJi%l:w1ddldc  and  CopenlwW***    > 
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his  descendants  the  sovereignty  and  su- 
prmne  dominion  of  the  Gottorp  division  of 
Schleswig.  The  feudal  ^dependence  on 
Denmark  was  thus  abolished  in  the  Hoi- 
stein- Gottorp  dynasty,  but  continued  with 
its  military  service  and  other  duties  in  the 
lateral  lines  of  Sonderborg,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  hereditary  succession  in  Den- 
mark, in  1660,  strengthened  the  ties  be- 
,      tween  the   larger    or  royal  part  of  the 

duchy  and  the  kingdom. 
^         The  revolution  of  1 660  forms  a  new  period 
^     in  the  history  of  Denmark.     It  overturned 
the  old  elective  constitution,  with  its  pow- 
erful oligarchical  council  of  state,  [Rigs- 
raad)  and  the  extravagant  privileges  of  the 
nobility.     The  king,  according  to  the  new 
iex  regiay  {Kongelov,)  became  the  most  ab- 
solute monarch  in  Europe,  and  the  succes- 
sion  of  the  crown   was   settled   both  on 
the  male   and   female   descendants  of  the 
Oldenborg  dynasty.     The  duchies  did  not 
subscribe  the  new  act  of  sovereignty,  or 
'  v«new  their  oath  of  allegiance,  nor  did  they 
directly  take  any  part  in  those  transacctions ; 
^he  lex  regia,  however,  distinctly  expresses 
^  ^he  leading  principles,  which  remain  as  the 
I  finding  rule  for  the  question  about  the  rela- 
^  taons  of  Schleswig  to  the  kingdom.    In  its 
^  19th  articleit  enjoins  the  king  to  secure,  cn- 
■*  tire  and  undivided,  under  the  Danish  crown, 
■i  not  only  the  realms  of  Denmark  and  Nor- 
—  way,  with  all  the  provinces   and  islands 
^belonging  to  them,  but  moreover  all  pos- 
^fe-tesuons  which  may   bo  acquired  by  the 
ord,  or  other  legal  titles,  and  thus  ex- 
:pre88es  the  indivisibility  of  the  kingdoms 
find  all  other  possessions  which  belonged 
-to  Denmark  in  1665.     The  grand-son  of 
fOng  Frederik  III.    at  last  found  an  oppor- 
iHDity  to  realize  tliis   principle  by  uniting 
ud    incorporating  the   whole  duchy    of 
Mileswig  in  1720.     The  hostile  relations 
Mtween   the    house   of  IIolstcin-Gottorp 
the    crown    of  Denmark    continued 
nrinsr  the  remainder  of  the  seventeentli 
ury,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
t  northern  war  between  Sweden,  Rus- 
Brandenburg  and    Denmark,   Duke 
*fcftrle8    Frederik    of    Hols tein- Gottorp, 
-bo  had  taken  side  with  Charles  XII.  of 
^eden,  lost  all  his  possessions  in  Schles- 
BT-      They    were    conquered    by    King 
'Oderik  IV.  and  his  Danish  army  in  1713, 
A   at  the  general  peace  that  followed  the 
^Ui  of  Charles  XII.  in  Norway,  1718, 
*^ninrk,  giving  up  aU  iier  other  con* 


quests,  secured  the  duchy  of  Schleswig  as 
a  permanent  and  inalienable  possession  by 
the  strongest  guaranty  of  Sweden, 
England  and  France.* 

By  letter  patent  of  the  2  2d  of  August, 
1721,  the  inhabitants  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritoiy  were  called  upon  to  do  homage  to 
Frederik  IV.  as  their  lawful  sovereign, 
and  the  two  districts  of  Apenrade  and  Got- 
torp were  incorporated  with  that  part  of 
the  duchy,  which  previously  had  belonged 
to  the  Danish  crown.  The  estates  of 
Schleswig  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  king  and  his  hereditary  successors,  ac- 
cording to  the  lex  regia,  at  the  castle  of 
Gottorp,  on  the  4th  of  September,  1721. 
The  junior  branches  of  the  house  of  Old- 
enborg, the  Dukes  of  Augustenborg  and 
Giucksborg,  who  did  not  possess  any 
sovereign  rights,  gave  their  oath  in  writing. 
In  the  letter  patent  and  the  formulary  for 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  king  expressly 
mentions  Schleswig  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  crown  of  Denmark,  from  which  it  had 
been  torn  away  in  disastrous  times,  and 
declares  it  henceforth  eternally  to  be  in- 
corporated as  a  part  of  the  kingdom.  This 
declaration  is  definite,  but  it  was  not  com- 
pletely executed.  King  Frederik  IV.  did 
not  realize  his  first  intention  of  incorpo- 
rating Schleswig  as  a  province.  It  re- 
mained a  separate  hereditary  duchy,  en- 
joying its  ancient  privileges,  but  by  its 
participating  in  the  reflations  of  the  lex 
regia  of  10 65,  it  now  followed  the  cognate 
succession  of  Denmark.  In  accordance 
with  the  new  relations  into  which  Schles- 
wig thus  entered  in  1721  with  the  king- 
dom, the  arms  of  the  duchy  were  quartered 
with  those  of  Denmark  Proper;  "  and  so," 
says  the  excellent  historian.  Professor 
Christian  Molbech,  "  after  a  partial  sepa- 
ration this  fertile  and  important  province 
again  became  an  organic  and  indivisible 
part  of  the  state." 

And  yet  was  the  possession  of  Schles- 
wig far  from  being  undisturbed.     Den- 

*  "  His  Britannic   Majesty  aCTces  to  guaranty 
and  to  maintain  and  to  continue  m  peaceful  nosses- 
pion  that  part  of  the  duchy  of  Schleswig  which  his 
Danish  Majesty  has  in  his  hands,  and  to  defend  the 
same  in  the  best  manner  possible,  against  all  and 
every  on«  wlio  may  endeavor  to  disturb  him  therein, 
either  directly  or  indirectly.**    Treaty  between 
Denmark  and  Oreat  Britain  of  iha.  ^^>\i<all  "^x^^^ 
1720.    The  treaty  wVdv^weAwv\a^\ft^^>a»a*OM 
14th,  and  that  w\l\i  "FrMMCft  ^xi^goiX  ^"^^  ^ 
same  year. 


ter  ot  reier  tne  ureal,  ana  Decame  lima, 
BUpported  by  Russia,  a  formidable  cnemy 
to  Denmark.  Yet  the  prudent  Christian 
VI.,  the  SOD  and  successor  of  Frederik 
IT.,  found  the  means  to  frustrate  the  war- 
like schemes  of  tlie  duke,  without  any 
rupture  with  that  power.  More  imminent 
seemed  the  war  in  1V02,  when,  on  the 
death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  Peter  III., 
the  son  of  Charles  Frederick,  succeeded 
her  on  the  throne  of  Russia.  The  first  act 
of  his  rci^rn  was  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Frederik  V.  of  Denmark.  As  the  head  of 
the  house  of  HoUtein-Oottorp,  he  renewed 
his  claims  to  the  ceded  part  of  Schleswig. 
Immense  armaments  ware  undertaken  m 
Denmark  ;  n  line  licet  of  sixty  men-of-nar 
was  sent  cniisin?  in  the  Baltic,  and  an 
army  of  seventy  tliousand  combatants  was 
advancing  upon  the  Russians  in  the  enri- 
rons  of  Wismar,  when  the  news  of  the 
revolution  at  6l  Petersburg,  the  violent 
abdication  and  murder  of  Peter,  put  a  sud- 
den slop  to  the  military  demonstrations. 
Catherine  II.,  his  successor,  did  not  prosc- 
cut«  the  quarrel  of  her  hot-headed  hus- 
band.* She  recalled  the  Russian  troops 
from  Mecklenburg  and  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Denmark,  which  was  confirmed  by 
her  son,  the  Emperor  Paul,  in  1773,  in  ac- 
cordance witli  which,  the  house  of  Hol- 
stein-Gottorp  forever  renounced  all  claims 
upon  Schlcswig,  and  by  a  second  treaty  of 


Kussia  reserved  ti< 
the  ei^nctioD  of 
the  reigning  dyna 

By  these  treatic 
with  the  lateral 
and  Beck,  the  hoi 
at  Itist  into  undisp 
Schleswigand  Hoi 
though  a  Germoi 
with  the  kingdom 
the  dissolution  of 
consequence  of  th< 
of  the  Emperor  '. 
Congress  of  Vienni 
entered  into  connei 
confederation.  K 
duke  of  Hobtein, 
diet  of  Frankfort, 
join  the  federal  an 
three  thousand  Gvt 

At  the  general 
diScrcnt  nations,  i 
tion  against  Franc< 
Denmark  alone,  as 
Emperor  Napoleon 
ed  under  the  weigl 
asters,  and  from  a 
the  second  rank,  w 
callant  navy  and  e: 
had  then,  in  her  iao 
down  to  a  small  sti 
rank  among  the  vi 
her.    Her  cajntal 
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^hose  people  bore  in  origin,  language, 
ry  and  manners,  the  closest  affinity  to 
)ane8,  was  now  violently  severed  from 
ister  kingdom.  Denmark  received,  by 
of  compensation,  another  small  slice 
erman  territory,  cut  away  with  the 
prunmg-hook  of  the  imbecile  soul- 
ftrs  at  \  ienna,  from  the  newly  liber- 
bulk  of  Germany.  What  injustice 
blunders  were  committed  by  the  self- 
ad  short-sighted  diplomatists  of  the 
Alliance  at  Vienna !  Poland,  Italy, 
mm,  Norway  and  Lauenburg  dismem- 
1  and  shuffled  about  at  the  mere  whim 
sapricc  of  gambling  politicians !  And 
—in  1848 — they  have  either  freed 
selves  with  the  sword,  or  are  still 
Dg  and  bleeding  for  their  freedom. 
DDurg  alone  must  now,  by  the  Ger- 
Parliamcnt  at  Frankfort,  be  forced  to 
mce  an  alliance,  which  Denmark  so 
lingly  acceded  to  in  1815.  The  cir- 
tances  which  brought  that  German 
f  under  the  Danish  crown  are  very 
ikable.  When  King  Frederik  VI. 
obliged  by  the  treaty  of  Kiel,  in  1814, 
ide  the  kingdom  of  Norway  to  the 
ft  of  Sweden,  the  king  of  that  country, 
ft  part,  ofifcred  as  an  indemnity  to  the 
of  Denmark  and  his  successors,  the 
T  of  Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  prin- 
ity  of  Riigen,  with  seventy-five  and  a 
Ocrman  square  miles  and  160,000 
■tants. 

tosia  now  stood  forward  and  demand- 
||  cession  of  these  maritime  provinces, 
Ning  to  give  Denmark  an  equivalent 
JMry,  which  it  did  not  possess.  But  in 
f  to  fulfil  its  promise,  Prussia  then  per- 

Cthe  King  of  Hanover — George  III. 
t  Britain— to  cede  the  duchy  of  Saxe- 
bburg,  with  nineteen  German  square 


miles  and  45,000  inhabitants.  The  poor 
Lauenburgers  remained  six  days  Prussian 
subjects,  and  were  then,  on  the  4th  of 
June,  1815 — "  a  perpetuite  el  en  toute  sou- 
verainete  et  propriete^* — transmitted  to  the 
King  of  Denmark.  The  Frankfort  deputy 
Weleker,  has  lately  had  the  most  hope- 
less difficulty  in  persuading  the  quiet  and 
industrious  Lauenburgers  that  these  treat- 
ies are  null  and  void,  and  that  they,  as 
Germans,  belonging  to  the  common  glori- 
ous fatherland,  were  to  take  up  arms 
agdnst  their  former  Danish  liege  lord. 

Such  were  the  relations  between  Den- 
mark and  the  duchies  of  Schleswig,  Hol- 
stein  and  Lauenburg  in  1815.  There  did 
not  at  that  time  exist  any  party  spirit,  any 
Schleswig-Holstein  separatistic  tendencies, 
which  might  have  prognosticated  any  hos- 
tile conflict  between  the  two  different  na- 
tionalities of  the  monarchy. 

That  movement  began  later,  and  origi- 
nated not  with  the  people,  but  with  me 
nobility — the  Ritlerschaft — and  the  swarm 
of  German  employees,  forming  a  bureau- 
cracy, who  by  the  ambitious  mtrigues  of 
the  princes  of  Auffustenborg,  were  led  to 
hope  that  by  a  final  rupture  with  Denmark, 
they  might  deprive  her  both  of  Schleswig 
and  Lauenburg,  and  thus  form  an  inde- 
pendent state  of  their  own,  which  by  its 
important  maritime  position  on  the  Baltic 
and  the  North  Sea,  might,  as  they  said, 
become  the  handle  of  the  sword,  which 
Germany  was  to  throw  into  the  scales  of 
fate  on  the  Northern  Seas. 

A  second  article  on  this  imperfectly  un- 
derstood, but  interesting  subject,  will  re- 
late these  movements  in  the  duchies,  and 
the  events  of  the  civil  war  they  have  oc- 
casioned. 
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XV.  WniLK  they  were  laboring  with 
such  admirable  dilligence  to  augueot  the 
republic's  meaos  of  resistance,  four  war- 
rioFB  were  making  head  sgoiiist  the  enemy 
with  the  small  forces  they  had  beeu  able  to 
assemble.  Every  day  that  they  sliould 
gain  would  change  the  situation  of  affairs 
for  tlicir  benefit.  They  had  dlspatclicd 
light  vessels  in  every  direction,  to  recall 
Carlo  Zeno  to  the  assistance  of  Venice, 
L(.'  having  been  detached  at  the  commence- 
luuiit  of  the  pendbg  campaign,  with  a 
KijuaUrim  of  eight  galleys,  to  which  he  had 
hL-Kii  able  to  rally  BCveral  others  in  the 
porla  of  the  Levant ;  but  from  him,  for 
oome  time,  no  news  had  been  reoeivedj  his 
dispatches  faaviog  been  intercepted.  Uis 
aasiBtaBce  was  uncertain,  and  would  only 
be  received  lale.     Inthe meantime,  Pisam 


Whicil    IN   ^.-    lIi'_   '-•Jll)    Ir.'J'L    ■JL    lIii.      ^  ■  :i.  ' 

marim.'.  The  lluLiila  liakud  ilai^lf  iii> 
readily,  because  it  bud  a  sure  rL'treut 
the  shallow  waters,  lo  whiuh  llie  Gcnoi 
galleys  cuuld  not  pursue  it.  This  foi' 
whicii  w;is  almost  alwaya  engiigt'il  in  i 
proGUihle  entcrpriiies,  was  at  lust  eiiiih 
to  seiKi;  on  a  favorable  ocuiision  ufleied 
fortuni'. 

Baitiiidigo,  at  the  head  of  a  di:iMk:hmi 
of  filty  boats,  surprised  one  evening,  ;il  t 
water,  :i  ^-alK-y  aiul  Ui^i  oilier   Missels 


the  c 


llu.Llo(,p,  .jf  P., 


and  ivi!.-,  uiLli  u.'j  ■r.l.i.i  \ fsfels.  cnrrii-d  by 
boarding,  'I'hc  UolilJii  bore  away  for  Vvn- 
ice,  Willi  the  full  force  of  oars,  ton  ing  [lit 
two  small  vessels  thoy  had  captured  ; 
while  ilie  flames  that  ror.o  from  ihe  galley 
innouiici^d  trom  a^M  Vs  U\e  Venetians  that 
last  iliwt  arms\ia4a.t\iwifti' 


triumph.  Suddenly,  a]l  ibc  cily 
state  of  entbuf.iuslic  excitement ;  a 
tlie  boats  arrived  with  ibeir  prizes, 
hundred  pnsouei^,  every  one  dem 
be  led  against  the  eoemj.  Pit 
careful  not  to  give  way  to  so  imp 
confidence.  The  fleet  however  i 
forced.  The  month  of  Septcmbe 
away,  and  they  already  had  the  i 
of  bcin^  able  lo  present  a  fleet 
than  thirty  sail  towards  the  tniddl 
tober.  The  whole  of  October  wa 
in  unimportant  operations,  as  iha 
admiral  Lad  been  compelled  I 
twenty-four  of  his  galleys  to  the 
shore  of  ilie  Adriatic,  in  teaFcIi  o 
ions.  The  deet  and  army  tbat  b 
oaa  experiencad  all  Ibc  piiivtioiw 
they  had  condemned  the  Venetiai 
TlifDu-,'[,iiMi,-lv;,i„iounc.-.|.lij;i 
n-  ilir.  M.,";i,.s^  -]„,uld  btj  rtad\.  hi. 
.11.1     r.-  v.iil.  .,   ,.,,i,.„i  wflhfVi'na 


■    ■-]  -1  n:~  Jdendcrs.     Th 

|>le.  Kl 

tn  by  ibL'   prince   of  the  i 

Tiaii  of  mure  than  Bt-voni' 

some  s 

mull  successes  increased  ihei 

The  fi. 

lillii  captured  a  convov  of  pi 

m  PaciuatuChiozza.      Can 

|,rlh.,l 

b,.Gwi..»>v  to  evacuate  Mai 

«),;.;. 

i!i.  I    .;,  -I'l.M'il  before  aba 

l;  illevs  coniinua 

j...::. 

us  but  rt-iumi 

:./  i> 

■  .!..    i.i  ..;>if.-anal.     As  je 

U'llyL- 

n;  liaj  U'en  received  froi 

Of  all  the  possessions  of  the  rt 
thi'i'i;  remained  to  il  only  a  stnall 
llic  midst  of  Ihe  salt  mni^hes  on  tl 
of  Italy.  Three  Genoese  galley 
seen  to  prepare  to  attack  it.  Pbi 
against  these  galleys  with  a  detach 
the  flotilla,  forced  them  to  fly.  ai 
^  «,^u:d  them  even  to  the  waters  of  ( 
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He  had  even  arrived  by  a  more  direct 
route  before  they  reached  the  town,  and 
hoped  to  cut  off  their  retreat,  and  to  place 
himself  between  them  and  the  port ;  but, 
assailed  on  two  sides  by  a  cannonade,  to 
which  he  had  nothing  to  oppose,  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  safety  across  the  shal- 
low waters,  which  he  was  not  able  to  do 
until  some  of  his  boats  had  been  destroyed 
by  the  enemy.  Antonio  Gradnigo,  of  a 
ducal  family,  was  among  those  who  perish- 
ed in  this  expedition. 

It  was  now  towards  the  close  of  the 

iear  1379.  The  Genoese  fleet,  which 
ad  kept  the  sea  for  a  long  time,  had  not 
been  able  to  r*»cruit  on  the  shore  of  Chioz- 
za, where  for  four  months  it  had  experi- 
enced all  manner  of  privations.  It  was 
necessary  to  bring  twenty  of  the  vessels 
into  port,  either  to  repair  them,  or  to  af- 
ford their  crews  some  repose.  The  twen- 
ty-four galleys  which  had  been  detached, 
md  returned  and  discharged  the  provis- 
ions with  which  they  had  been  laden. 
Three  others  were  so  posted  as  to  defend 
the  pass.  The  allies  expected  a  fleet  from 
G^noa,  which  must  soon  bring  them  rein- 
forcements. It  was  not  without  astonish- 
ment, mingled  with  alarm,  that  they  saw 
thirty-four  galleys  in  the  waters  of  Venice  ; 
but  they  were  far  from  believing  that  this 
fleet  was  in  fighting  condition,  and  that 
the  Venetians  had  so  far  recovered  confi- 
dence as  to  become  the  aggressors  in  their 
torn. 

XVI.  On  the  21st  of  December,  after 
ft  solemn  mass,  the  Doge  left  St.  Mark's, 
with  the  standard   of  the  republic  in  his 
hand,  and  went  on  board  of  the  ducal  gal- 
ley, followed  by  the   greater  part  of  the 
senators.     Pisani  had  conceived  the  pro- 
ject  of  compelling  the   Genoese  fleet  to 
surrender ;  but  in  order  to  succeed,  it  was 
necessary  to  avoid    fighting,   since   that 
fleet  was  superior  in  number,  and  incom- 
rably  better  armed.     It  was  necessary 
surprise  it  in  the  port  where  it  had  had 
e  imprudence  to  place  itself.     But  they 
}Ould  not  close  even  that  port.     The  town 
if  Chiozza  is  situated  on  a  group  of  small 
slands  amid  the  lagunes.     It  communi- 
■wtes  by  a  bridge,  as  we  have  previously 
leen,  with  the  neighboring  island.     There- 
bre  it  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  that 
4rip  of  land  which  to  the  north  leaves  a 
assage  between  it  and  the  island  of  Pales- 


trina,  which  is  called  the  pass  of  Chiozza. 
To  the  north,  another  communication  is 
opened  with  the  sea,  by  the  interval  which 
separates  the  island  from  the  continent, 
and  is  called  the  pass  of  Bi-ondolo.  It  will 
be  seen  that  when  one  is  in  the  port  of  Chi- 
ozza, and  wishes  to  regain  the  sea,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  out  by  one  of  these  passes, 
or  to  ascend  the  lagunes  by  the  canal  of 
Lorobardy,  and  go  in  search  of  the  passes 
of  Malamoreo,  of  the  Lido,  or  of  San 
Erasmo.  It  therefore  entered  into  the 
plan  of  the  Venetian  admiral  to  shut  up 
the  enemy  in  the  lagunes,  by  opposing 
to  him  at  each  of  the  three  issues  of  Chi- 
ozza, of  Brondolo,  and  of  the  canal  of  Lom- 
bardy,  not  precisely  an  armed  resistance— 
for  they  were  the  stronger  party — but  an 
inert  and  insurmountable  obstacle.  It  was 
necessary  to  carry,  conduct,  and  establish 
these  obstacles  in  each  of  the  channels,  and 
to  prevent  the  Genoese  from  destroying 
them.  Finally,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
the  Venetian  fleet  outside  of  the  issues,  so 
that  it  should  not  itself  be  shut  up  among 
the  lagunes,  exposed  to  sustain  an  unequal 
combat,  and  in  order  that  it  might  be  enabled 
to  disperse  the  new  fleet  which  was  com- 
ing to  reinforce  the  allies,  and  which  had 
perhaps  already  sailed  from  Genoa. 

This  veiy  complicated  operation  was  at 
the  same  time  a  daring  conception.  We 
shall  see  what  the  difficulties  were  which 
presented  themselves  to  its  execution. 

The  thirty-four  Venetian  galleys,  ac- 
companied by  sixty  armed  barks,  and  by 
several  hundred  boats,  left  the  port  in  the 
night  between  the  21st  and  22d  of  Decem- 
ber, and  directed  themselves  in  silence  to- 
wards Chiozza,  across  the  lagunes.  Pi- 
sani and  Justiniani,  who  had  taken  the 
command  of  the  advanced  guard,  towed 
two  large  vessels,  destined  to  be  sunk  in 
the  passes,  in  order  to  close  them.  They 
avoided  approaching  the  port  where  the 
Genoese  fleet  lay,  and  before  day-break 
they  arrived  in  the  channel  of  Chiozza, 
which  is  between  the  island  of  Palestrina 
and  that  of  Brondolo.  One  shore  of  this 
pass  had  belonged  to  them  since  the 
Genoese  had  evacuated  Malamoreo.  Pi- 
sani made  his  flotilla  immediately  advance, 
and  throw  four  or  five  thousand  men  on 
the  opposite  shore,  with  orders  to  cany 
the  extremity  of  Brondolo^  6o  \\v'dX»>^E^<^^^<^ 
should  have  \es&  daSks^l-^  \sl  Oi5^\si^^dcA 
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pass :  but  tli<j  Ulund  of  Brondolo  was 
covered  nilh  troops,  who  fell  upon  the 
Venclians  and  compelled  them  to  re- 
embark  kQ  disorder,  and  witli  considerable 
\os&.  FUudI,  however,  had  brought  up 
une  of  hU  great  hulks,  which  he  intended 
to  sink  in  the  middle  of  (he  channel.  The 
presL-nce  of  the  enemy's  troops  on  the 
shore  rendered  this  a  very  perilous  opera- 
U(>n.  Seven  Qunoese  galleys,  wbicli  had 
had  lime  to  prepare  themselves,  hastened 
up  before  it  was  terminated,  and  attacked 
the  hulk  together,  and  set  it  od  fire.  It 
wius  sunk  in  the  passage.  The  Genoese 
gnlleys  were  dispersed  by  the  remainder 
of  the  Venetian  fleet,  and  immediately  a 
multitude  of  boats,  laden  with  stores, 
came  up,  filled  the  hulk,  and  made  of  it  a 
dike  tliat  obstructed  the  channel.  As  a 
portion  of  the  Genoese  fleet  was  disarmed 
at  the  time,  they  could  not  oppose  to  the 
Venetians  a  force  sufficient  to  compel  them 
to  remove.  The  next  day,  Pissni  com- 
pleted the  closing  of  this  channel,  by 
Kinking  other  Tcssels  there,  and  by  joining 
tliem  together  with  a  strong  Blockade, 
which  was  protected  by  a  battorj  placud 
on  the  BouUiem  extremity  t^  the  uWd  of 
PaJestrina. 

'I'his  opcniLiijn  finished,  it  rcmiiincd  to 
do  :!-,  luuch  in  the  p;i>s  of  iimmiolo;  hill 
llifV  oould  nut  do  ihiit  on  a  sudden,  ami 
Uie  i;ncm_v  occupied  hutli  shore^i  of  llii 
pivs.     This  arm  of  th 


lh:i 


cndlh,  I 


:id  tliu 


II  the  middle  of  it.  It  is 
g,il)lt'  fur  vessels  only  close  to  its  hanks, 
ll,  \i  ;us  therefore,  necessary  to  come  under 
tlic  lire  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  hriiig  up 
tlie  small  vessels  to  be  used  in  closing  the 
pasii. 

I'i.inni  confided  this  op-niftcn  fn  Fri>d- 
erlco  Cornaro,  whom  l,--  ■!  ',;i)l,  .1  iri'h 
fiiiir  galleys.     Fourli  •  :■    '  '  i'l-. 

came   to  oppose  thi;   ii.   .         ,  i'     lih 

advanced  with  ten  of  li. i  i..i''i  l<i 

Bii'-tuin  his  people.  The  cnmbiit  ivus  Irr- 
ribli'  in  Iliis  contracted  field  of  battle  ;  but, 
lin.'illv,  in  spite  of  the  attack  of  the  ene- 
my ■s'lessela,  and  of  the  fire  of  nil  the  hat- 
tt-rir's  on  tjie  shore,  the  channel  was  closed, 
as  that  of  ChiozM  had  been  the  preceding 
day.  Bat  the  work  was  not  yet  com- 
pleted. It  ■«&&  Tiece%^ftT^  Vi  complete  the 
hastily  tnade  sU>c^4esA«V'i'^^**>™.'»v»' 
4efenBible  stale  ajsiQ*^  <.Ve  X-cnv^wA.*,  mJ 


to  protect  them  acaitiBt  the  efibrts  of  tlie 
enemy,  who  would  loso  no  time  in  endeav- 
oring to  destroy  them.  The  admiral, 
leaving  his  flotilla  in  the  lagunes,  itscended 
the  canal  of  Lombvdy  with  his  galleys,  m 
which  canal  he  sank  large  veeeele,  left  the 
lagunes  by  the  pae»tc;e  of  the  Lido,  sailed 
along  the  islands,  and  placed  himself  ou^ 
side  of  the  channels  on  the  sen-shore. 

Henceforth,  the  Genoese  hod  no  means 
of  issue.  It  was  neceasary  to  ovenhiov 
these  bartiers  in  order  to  save  thenuektf 
from  being  compelled  to  surreuder.  The 
Venetians  posted  themselves  before  Ihfl 
passes  in  order  to  cut  off  from  iheir  oie- 
my  all  hope  of  escape.  This  was  a  peril- 
ous pavilion,  as  a  squall  might  drive  them 
away,  render  all  their  labors  useless  and 
raise  the  blockade.  It  was  particaUrlr  dif- 
ficult to  maintain  possession  of  the  chaimd 
of  Brondolo,  under  the  continual  fire  of  the 
balleries  erected  on  both  shores.  Siilcn 
galleys  were  detailed  to  guard  the  ilo^ 
ade  there,  before  which  they  regularly  re- 
lieved each  other,  only  two  remaiiung  al 
once  in  the  channel.  The  enemv  did  Mt 
cease  to  attempt  the  removal  of  (hew  A- 
etoclea.  So  aerere  m  servioe  bena  I9  tt- 
hearten  the  crews  of  Pisani's  ships.    Ifc 

'  r   1'  ■■   i    I  ■:■■■■;"    :',■     ,  ■  .  ,,,■  ',   rie*i. 
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run  tlie  risk  of  foundering,  and  which  k*l 
H  povlion  of  their  crews  every  day — tbil  , 
it  was  exacting  more  than  couid '  be  «- 
peeled  of  human  power.  The  adniimi  id  ' 
his  best  to  exhort  them,  and  to  ei)i?<iunp 
tlicm  by  his  enarapie.  He  expljiti«t  » 
them  tlie  iraporlanco  of  the  pori.  »ImA 
if  given  np,  *liey  conld  never  bo;-'  w:^ 
gain.  All  that  he  could  ob'^in  wm  1  i^ 
lay ;  and  he  solemnly  promisi-d  ih'ffl  " 
leave  the  gromid  on  the  first  of  Jaainr. 
thiit  is,  in  forty-eight  hours,  if  on  thiidW 
the  fleet  of  Zeno  should  not  arrive. 

That  fleet  was  expected  with  bo  I* 
impatience  by  the  generals  than  M  * 
soldiers.  The  army  was  givim:  "V  " 
discouragement.  All  that  had  bxe  * 
complished  would  turn  out  a  muf** 
lass.  The  enemy,  alrejtdy  euperior  it  ^ 
\\ftt,%\i^  tRi<«i  tjo  be  reiofoRcd,  vvdd'  I 
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gmn  all  his  advantages.  The  blockade 
would  be  raised.  If  be  should  accept 
battle,  he  was  sure  of  beating  the  Vene- 
tian fleet;  if  he  avoided  it,  of  taking 
Venice  almost  without  resistance.  To 
complete  their  misery,  there  remained  no 
asylum  for  the  Venetian  fleet;  in  other 
ports,  it  would  find  only  enemies ;  in  its 
own,  only  famine. 

Amid  intense  anxiety,  all  awaited  the 
termination  of  that  period  which  Pisani 
had  so  venturously  fixed.  One  portion 
saw  in  it  only  an  end  to  perils  above  their 
courage  to  endure ;  the  other,  the  ruin  of 
a  great  project,  and  the  inevitable  loss  of 
the  country.  All  eyes  were  continually 
fixed  upon  the  sea,  when,  on  the  first  of 
January,  they  perceived  eighteen  sail  in 
the  distance.  It  might  be  the  Genoese 
squadron  that  was  coming  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Doria.  Twenty  light  vessels  were 
sent  to  reconnoitre  it.  They  returned,  un- 
der full  sail,  their  signals  announcing  that 
the  squadron  which  was  approaching  was 
that  of  Carlo  Zeno. 

XVII.  The  arrival  of  Zeno  revived  all 
hopes.  Not  only  did  his  return  render 
the  Venetians  numerically  superior,  but 
his  crews,  composed  of  experienced  mari- 
ners,were  capable  of  surmounting  difficul- 
ties before  which  the  inexperienced  sailors 
of  Pisani  must  have  succumbed.  Zeno,  on 
arriving,  went  on  board  the  ducal  galley 
to  render  an  account  to  the  chiefs  of  the 
republic  of  all  that  had  happened  to  him 
since  his  departure  from  Venice. 

With  his  squadron  of  eight  galleys,  he 
had  at  first  cruised  on  the  coast  of  Sicily, 
where  he  had  taken  and  burnt  a  great 
nvunber  of  Genoese  merchantmen,  dur- 
ing the  winter  he  had  presented' himself 
before  Naples,  in  order  to  attempt  a  nego- 
tiation with  Queen  Joan,  hoping  to  bnng 
her  to  a  change  of  party,  and  to  enter  into 
an  alliance  with  Venice.  This  negotiation 
liad  procured  for  him  the  advantage  of 
jpassing  a  portion  of  the  bad  season  in 
>rt ;  but  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Pola 
id  overthrown  all  his  hopes  of  reconcil- 
ig  the  queen  with  the  republic,  and  he 
etermined  to  carry  the  war  to  the  coast 
Genoa,  in  order  to  retain  there  the  dis- 
mble  forces  of  the  republic.  During 
«  whole  summer  he  ravaged  the  Ligu- 
la  shores,  attacking  all  weakly  fortified 
lintSy  pursuing  the  Genoese  squadrons, 


and  desolatinnr  their  commerce.     His  name  • 
became  the  terror  of  that  sea.  I 

His  instructions  recommending  him  to  j; 
protect  the  merchant  fleets   which    the    , 
Venetians  had  in  the  Syrian  ports,  he  set  j 
sail  towards  the  Archipelago,  rallying  to  i 
his  squadron  some  galleys  which  were  in  i 
thdse  latitudes,  and  aided  the  Emperor  I 
Calojohannes  to  subdue  his  son.     He  went  j 
to  Beyrout  to  take  charge  of  a  convoy  1 
destined  for  Venice,  and  it  was  while  he  | 
was  there  that  he  received  intelligence  of  • 
the  danger  of  the  capital.     Tlie  squadron  [ 
and  the  convoy  made  all  haste  in  order  to  | 
arrive  there.     Off  Rhodes,  they  had  fallen  . 
in  with  a  great  Genoese  galley,  the  largest  j 
in  the  world,  and  which  they  immediately  ! 
attacked  with  four  galleys.     The  combat  ■ 
was  unequal,  but  this  vessel,  which  was 
of  much  stronger  build  than  the  Venetian 
galleys,  making  a  vigorous   resistance,  it  ' 
had  been  necessary  to  take  her  by  board-  : 
ing.     In  this  action,  Zeno  had  received  ; 
two  severe  wounds — one  in  the  eye,  and  ', 
the  other  in  the  foot.     Arrived  in   the   \ 
Adriatic,  and  beaten  by  a  tempest  which 
had  engulfed  one  of  his  galleys,  he  had 
thrown  his  convoy  into  the  port  of  Panuzo, 
and)  had  hastened  to  the  assistance  of  his 
country. 

XVIII.  Although  not  yet  recovered 
from  his  wounds,  Zeno  desired,  on  the 
day  of  his  arrival,  to  take  part  in  new 
dangers;  and  his  courage  was  honored 
with  the  most  perilous  post.  He  was  or- 
dered to  take  position  with  his  squadron 
in  the  pass  of  Brondolo,  where,  for  eight 
days,  the  other  galleys  had  suffered  so 
much.  The  next  day  a  violent  tempest 
assailed  the  fleet.  The  galleys  were  torn 
from  their  anchors,  and  were  dispersed. 
The  Genoese,  seeing  the  station  abandon- 
ed, hast^^ned  to  the  shore  in  order  to  at- 
tack the  works  of  the  Venetians.  Zeno 
could  bring  forward  only  three  galleys,  the 
terrible  fire  of  which  compelled  tlie  enemy 
to  remove.  The  following  day,  in  spite  of 
the  wind,  which  blow  more  furiously  than 
before,  he  obstinately  kept  firm  .before  the 
Genoese  batteries.  The  combat  lasted  all 
day.  One  Venetian  galley  was  so  badly 
treated  that  she  was  compelled  to  surren- 
der. That  which  Zeno  was  on  board  of^ 
was  dragged  by  the  c\irt^xi\A  «cA  \>Kt^^Ts^ 
by  the  tem^sl  otv  ^oxe,  ^V.  ^^  ^<^^  ^^  ^ 
tower  occupied  'Hj^   \N\^  ^xx^nv-si .   "Vv.  ^ 
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night ;  tbe  stranded  galley  was  6red  upon 
from  nil  sides.  The  bravest  saw  nu  hope 
of  escape.  The  admiral  imposed  silence 
un  those  who  dafed  to  speak  of  suiTender. 
Ilti  prevailed  upon  a  sailor,  who  wus  a 
good  swimmer,  to  jamp  inl-o  the  sea  with 
&  rope,  which  he  bore  to  some  Venetian 
vessels  that  were  not  far  off.  When  Iba 
cable  was  made  fast,  they  threw  ororboard 
the  armament  of  the  galley,  which  was 
thus  made  to  float;  and,  under  the  Cro  of 
iho  enemy,  siie  was  slowly  towed  off  from 
that  shore  on  which,  a  moment  before,  she 
appcajed  to  be  lost. 

At  this  moment,  Zeno  received  a  wound 
in  the  throat  from  an  arrow.  He  broke 
the  shaft,  without  losing  time  in  drawing 
the  iron  from  the  wound,  and,  traveraiug 
the  deck  with  his  usual  vivacity,  he  con- 
tinued to  give  hia  orders.  In  the  obscuri- 
ty, he  fell  through  the  hatchway  into  the 
hold,  and  was  believed  to  be  lost.  A  s^- 
or,  who  came  to  his  assistance,  drew  the 
iron  from  his  wound,  and  the  blood  gushed 
forth  impetuously.  In  order  not  to  be 
suffocated,  the  admiral  ordered  Iiimself  to 
be  placed  on  bis  stomach,  and  it  was  in 
that  poffltion  that  be  arrived  at  the  place 
where  his  fleet  waa  staUoned.  The  sur- 
■d  the.   wound   lo  1,0   niailiil. 


hU 


;  but  the 


liip. 
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it.  )''ortunitlcly,  natiiii:  1,,i.;!lJ  l^.i  .,ii.,., 
Icr  prt^dictious  of  ail,  uud,  ;iilLr  a  short 
inter\al,  this  hero   was    roatored  to  his 

xix:.'  On  the  ctii  .r  .'-^".v.-v,  r:  -v.] 


thiil 


isidor.. 


liroiidulu.  So. 
li-liid  un  the  shore  liiUli'iivi  iituii.d  whh 
1I1...-.C  enormous  cannon  tdled  homb;irds, 
ishiili  weie  pioofs  rathtr  of  the  iiifiiiicy 
of  tin-  ait  than  of  its  power.  In  all  new 
invi'riEiiJus,  the  first  object  is  to  nu^jmcnt 
L'lli'i'ls  by  ovfr-doiiii'  the  meims.  Pi:jfec- 
tiijn  ciiii^i.sts  ill  obtaining  certain  and  wt'll- 
<:idful.iLcd  resulU  with  the  leust  possible 
niL-ans.  We  nre  told  that  Pisaiii's  hom- 
burds  launched  balla  of  marble  of  the 
ireiglit  of  one  Wodted.  and  forty  and  two 
liuiidred  poUQila.  \\,w4a^io\.\.\w^Viiiiiitv 
that  the  nuawVily  oi  ys^^^st  b«c<;se,m-3  \.' 
'.   such  baWi  co\Ai  ii«^.  \)ft  \'£ft^^-4 


once,  and  that  consequently  it  Was  only  a 
feeble  porUon  of  the  charge  that  act«d  on 
the  projectile,  which  considerably  dimin- 
ished the  effect,  at  the  same  tini*^  that 
llic  expense  Was  considerably  augnu-&t«d. 
These  pieces  also  could  be  fired  only  once 
a  day,  and  then  the  result  was  always 
very  uncertain.  However,  one  of  the 
balls  sent  from  them  at  hazard,  killed  the 
Genoese  admiral.  On  the  22d  of  iaaa- 
ar)',  while  visiting  the  works  of  Broadolo. 
Pietro  Doria  was  crushed  by  a  wall  that 
was  overthrown  by  an. enormous  bullet; 
happy,  perhaps,  in  escaping  by  sndi  a 
death  from  the  reproaches  that  be  covM 
not  have  avoided  for  not  having  niwd 
the  blockade  of  Chioiza.  Napoken 
Orimaldi  took  the  command.  As  he  »w 
that  the  VeneUana  were  closing  op  his 
forces  more  Simly  with  each  Bucceedjas 
day,  he  came  to  the  great  resolution  m 
intetsectmg  the  island  with  a  canal,  and 
thus  to  open  up  a  passage  for  lus  sJiips  (o 
the  sea. 

The  Lord  of  Padua  had  succeeded  m 
throwing  into  the  place  a  reinforcemeat  tt 
dgbt  hundred  lancers  and  three  hnndnd 
inmntry.  The  ahore  of  tha  ialand  of  Bn*- 
dolo  was  about  to  become  the  scene  rf 
m-'iv  euiiihats.  It  was  to  Zrno  iIkiI  ihc 
jv|,ul,lii.-  ^iiil  L-oiilidod  the  c-umnvmd  .li  iw 
1 1'.  I    !-  ■  ;  Unforlnnutely    they  were 

■  I    ■  ulvcnturers  of   different  la- 

I    ■  ,1.   lly  insubordinate   and  avui- 

Li^u-,.  ill  .-vi.iii^  of  the  example  of  their  ' 
gcLionil,  who,  iu  the  public  diairtea,  -Keuld 
share  only  in  its  dangers,  this  host  -if  (f-  1 
ei_^iiers  hiudlv  demanded  a  gratuiiv,  for  J 
&.■■  p  ;,  ^11.  Tif'r.f  which  the  trtjasun-wuU  I 
;i*f!  hundred  ducats.  Zfflft 
.'.-■■■!  mtans,  doubled  this  sum.  | 
.i'.:-:    'I  !■■  !■■  1  iliii  tumult  for  the  time.         1 

Til,: 'little  army  which  ihe  VeiiriW« 
had  collected  at  Palestrina,  nm'.'uniFd  ■* 
only  eight  thousand  men.  That  of  ib< 
Genoese  was  reduced  to  thirteen  tlK* 
sand,  of  which  a  portion  occitpifd  '1' 
town  of  Chiozza,  and  the  remainder  li* 
island  of  firondolo,  whieh  was  pmtJ  *> 
that  phice  by  a  bridge.  In  ord«  !■>  p* 
vent  the  Genoese  from  cuctin^  a  pw»i^ 
to  the  sea  across  Brondolo.  it  wa*  w"» 
sary  to  drive  them  from  that  i-dsnd.  o^ 
to  compel  them  to  abut  thenuelre*  ^  '  J 
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crossed  the  channel  which  separates  Pal- 
estrina  from  Brondolo.    The  Genoese  who 
were  in  the  last  island  stood  firm  in  their 
intrenchments.     The    Venetian    general, 
feigning  to  he  disheartened  at  a  fruitless 
attack,  retired  with    some    precipitation. 
The  enemy  ran  out  to  pursue  him ;  where- 
upion  he  charged  them  with  his  small  cav- 
alry force,  the  possession  of  which  gave 
him  a  great  advantage  ;  and  when  he  saw 
that  the  garrison  of  the  place  had  made  a 
sortie  in  order  to  assist  them,  he  rushed 
upon  it  with  his  reserve,  and,  while  a  por- 
tion of  it  was  still  upon  the  bridge,  over- 
threw it,  made   a  great   carnage   in    its 
ranks,  and  forced  it  to  return.     He  hoped 
to  press  the  pursuit  so  vigorously  as  to  be 
able  to  enter  the  town  pile  mile  with  the 
fugitives.     But  on  the  bridge,  obstructed 
as  it  was  by  those  who  were  running  from 
Chiozza,  and  by  those  who  were  flying 
from  the  island,  the  disorder  was  such  that 
the  planks  bent  under  the  dense  crowd  ;  an 
arch  gave  way,  and  many  of  the  Genoese 
were  drowned.     Those  who  remained  in 
the  island  found  themselves  without  any 
communication  with   the  town.     In   this 
desperate  situation  they  threw  themselves 
into  boats  in  order  to  gain  Chiozza,  and 
some  of  their  number  fled  even  beyond 
the  lagunes.     The  Venetians  attacked  ten 
Oenoese  galleys  which  had  been  stationed 
near  to  the  shore  of  Brondolo,  under  the 
'protection  of  the  intrenchments  they  had 
'Mrried.     Some  of  them  were  set  on  fire. 
flPhe  Genoese,  not  being  able  to  save  them, 
^^deavored  to  bum  them.     Pisani,  when 
^e  saw  the  flames,  came  up  with  his  flo- 
Sjfflla,  and  all  that  escaped  from  burning 
Sell  into  his  hands. 

1^    This  battle  cost  the  Genoese  three  thou- 

md  men,  besides  six  hundred  prisoners. 

le   alarm   extended    itself    to   Chiozza. 

[any  of  their  soldiers  seized  small  vessels 

which  to  desert,  and  to  throw  them- 

jlves  on  the  Paduan  shore.     Some  of 

leir  number  were  so  frightened  as   to 

smpt  to  cross  the  lagunes  by  swim- 

'ng.     It  was  a  winter  night,  and  they 

ire  found  dead  the  next  dav.     This  dc- 

ive  victory  rendered  the  Venetians  mas- 

s  of  the  island  of  Brondolo,  and  shut  up 

i  Genoese  in  the  town  of  Chiozza,  where 

y  could  still  defend  themselves,  but  from 

ence  escape  was  henceforth  impossible, 

088  by  assistance  from  the  sea. 


It  is  easy  to  understand  that  such  assist- 
ance was  impatiently  expected.  The  gov- 
ernment of  Genoa  had  been  informed  for 
more  than  a  month  of  the  difficult  position 
in  which  its  army  was  placed.  On  the  • 
18th  of  January,  a  fleet  of  twenty  galleys, 
commanded  by  Matteo  Maruffo,  had  left 
Genoa  to  raise  the  blockade  of  Chiozza ; 
and  Gasparo  Spinola  had  arrived  by  land 
at  Padua  in  order  to  throw  a  convoy  into 
that  place,  of  which  he  was  to  take  the 
command. 

XXI.  While  the  Venetians,  transported 
at  thtiir  victory,  •  were  celebrating  it  by 
rejoicings,  the  soldiers  of  Zeno,  always 
the  more  exacting  in  proportion  as  they 
saw  their  services  more  necessary,  signi- 
fied to  him  that  they  wished  for  a  pay 
double  that  which  they  had  agreed  to 
serve  for  ;  declaring,  that  if  their  demand 
were  not  at  once  complied  with  they 
should  immediately  retire  from  the  service 
of  the  republic.  The  treasury  of  St.  Mark 
was  far  from  being  able  to  supply  this  de- 
mand. The  general,  although  they  had 
authorized  him  to  promise  that  which  was 
so  imperiously  exacted,  wished  to  be  prodi- 
gal only  of  his  own  fortune ;  and  it  was 
from  his  own  means  that  he  purchased  the 
submission  of  the  principal  chiefs,  who  in 
return  imposed  silence  on  the  exorbitant 
pretensions  of  the  others. 

This  difficulty  was  not  the  only  one  he 
had  to  surmount.  After  having  appeased 
these  murmurs,  he  found  it  necessar}'  to 
silence  those  of  the  patricians  whom  the 
example  of  the  Doge  had  compelled  to 
serve  on  board  the  fleet,  but  who,  little 
accustomed  to  maritime  war,  began  to  find 
lengthy  a  campaign  which  had  lasted  for 
two  months.  They  found  themselves  re- 
tained in  the  galleys  by  the  oath  that 
Contarini  had  taken  not  to  return  to  Ven- 
ice until  after  the  conquest  of  Chiozza. 
They  declared  that  military  operations  • 
were  conducted  with  too  much  circum- 
spection. Their  disapprobation  was  par- 
ticularly manifested  when  Pisani  and  Zeno  . 
determined  upon  blockading  the  place.  It 
might  be  succored,  said  the  discontented  ; 
not  to  attack  with  vigor  would  be  tempting 
the  inconstancy  of  fortune,  and  an  imita- 
tion of  the  fault  committed  by  Doria, 
to  which  Venice  owed  her  safety .  ^^^^^^ 
said  that  the  two  c;^Tvct«\9»  -v^x^  tvcjN.  ^>3Si.- 
ciently  pTod\ga\  of  xWvc  \ct^^.    ^Y>c.^\jwWr 
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however,  persi&led  in  their  opinion,  and 
mHde  it  prevail.  It  was  not  the  least 
proof  that  they  gave  of  their  courage,  the 
taking  upon  themiielves  the  reproach  of  an 
event  of  which  the  issue  might  prove  con- 
trary to  all  their  hopes.  Already  some 
syraploma  had  &honn  themselves  in  the 
naviil  force.  Taddeo  Juatiniani  believed 
that  he  had  a  right  to  be  jealous  of  Pisani, 
and  in  order  to  jiut  an  end  to  the  unhappy 
effects  of  discord,  he  was  detached  u'itJi 
twelve  vessels.  He  was  ordered  to  convoy 
vessels  laden  with  grain,  which  were  ex- 
pected from  Istria  and  Apulia. 

XXII,  The  blockade  being  determined 
upon,  they  applied  themselves  to  rendering 
it  complete.  The  fleet  of  the  besieged 
found  itself  considerably  reduced.  Five 
of  their  galleys,  surprised  by  the  flotilla  of 
Barbadigo,  surrendered  without  fighting. 
But  the  greatest  inconrcnience  expert 
d  by  th    G     ocs    f    m  thei      tua 

f    m  th      w     t    f  food      Re    1    d 
p    1  ng  th  ir  d  f  n      th  y  f  re  d  all 
I      nh  b  tants    f  CI    ua  to  1         tl 
wn      Th     be     g  rs      uld      t  h        tl 

I  mamty  to  dn     back  th  ir  f  U  w 

Dto  A  etarvug  place      Tb  y  Bent 
Ii        t     V  wh  re   b  ead  was     t  U 

II  i     1     ,1  d  [ 
ii                 }      '    !■               1  I 
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h    I 


deo  Justhiiani  had  ord^ed  them  to  Venice 
at  once,  and  that  he  was  do  loDoer  on  the 
tstrian  coast,  having  soiled  nith  liis  ttrelvi; 
galleys  for  Apulia,  and  that  ho  propoeed 
to  return  with  another  conwiy  ;  and  ttuU 
at  the  end  of  the  preceding  moDtb  a  fut- 
tion  of  that  sqiuidroii.  detached  by  Juslin- 
iiini,  under  the  orders  of  Enrico  Dandolo. 
had  surprised  the  town  of  Ot&do,  ibw 
occupied  by  the  troops  of  the  PaUiarthof 
Aquileia.  This  convoy  was  known  to  be 
on  its  way  ;  nevertheless,  it  did  not  anive : 
and,  finally,  some  ships  appc^ared  which 
announced  that  the  fleet  of  wbtuh  ibay 
bod  formed  a  part,  bad  been  dlapened  bf 
a  tempest.  Six  galleys  had  thrawatbem- 
selvesinto  the  port  of  FicuIoDo;  JuBtiniani, 
with  the  other  portion  of  hUsquudrun,  had 
gained  Manfrcdonia.  There  he  wu  Mto 
by  the  Genoese  fleet,  twenty  gaI)craf>iruDE, 
which  had  that  moment  cnierca  the  vwi 
n  la  way  to  th  b  f  f  Ch  owa.  T» 
\    Dcti  n    dmiral  wish  ng  to  a     dsoniw- 

Jual  a       mhut    ran  his  gall  }      s*bom 
I   h    gdh    Ira    potsadpla   dhn 
n  1    d  m    hastjt     rc«  ed  nt- 

t  hm  ts  Butth  n  my  a  md  faim 
Jusbruam  was  made  pnsoner  md  ifaM 
icd  ftom  th    e«mU 
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u  iihou  CO  oy,  and  th(.y  entered  one  after 
iLiiothcr.  Peo^Vc  -wevR  surprised  at  not 
seeing  the  squaiTow  ViV\c'tt\i\)A.\niwi»K\<, 
to  escort  them.    Thc-j  iftyiT^.'i.i.  ftcBX.T.ti- 
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ly  to    oatte     h      o  my    w  ho«i  ^^\ 
mg,  as  nothing  came  of  the  i 
and   some  days  after,  th«  Vcnttisn  ■ 
\  resumed   its  first   stiilion,      TbCJ  * 
-\trKaA.  tVwnMi.  every  day,  wiib  t" 
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)ss ;  but  the  magazines  of  the  place 
nearly  exhausted.     Carrara  haa  pre- 
1  a  convoy  of  eighty  barks,  which 
d  have  revictualled  the  town  for  some 
They  were  intercepted  by  the  flo- 
of  Venice.    Reduced  to  the  last  ex- 
ity  by  the  want  of  food,  the  besieged, 
the  tops  of  their  towers,  saw,  at  the 
ih  of  the  Brenta,  the  convoys  which 
to  supply  them  with  abundance,  and 
le  sea  the  fleet  which  had  come  to 
er  them ;  but  neither  the  fleet  of  Ma- 
nor the  Paduan  boats  could  reach 
I.     By  the  aid  of  signals,  however, 
communicated  with  the  admiral ;  and 
leir  industry  was  equal  to  their  cour- 
they  conceived  the  project  of  deliver- 
hemselves  and  gaining  the  fleet.     To 
lat,  it  would  be  necessary  to  destroy 
itockade  which   closed  the   pass  of 
idolo;    but  the  piles  driven  in  the 
IB  that  surround  the  city  would  not 
li^  them  to  go  out  in  their  galleys. 
Genoese  demolished  the  houses  of 
na,  and  with  the  wood  thus  obtained 
constructed  boats,  in  which,  after 
ig  removed  the  piles,  they  were  to 
ipt  to  force  the  pass,  attacking  it  from 
ide  of  the  lagunes,  whilst  Maruffo, 
his  galleys,  was  to  advance  from  the 

0  second  and  receive  them. 

CIV.  But  while  they  continued  to 
upon  their  own  efforts,  they  did  not 
an  to  attempt  to  negotiate.  Spinola 
Oted  to  return  Chiozza  to  the  Doge, 
bndition  that  the  Genoese  fleet  and 
f- should  be  allowed  to  depart  freely. 
offer  was  rejected,  the  Venetians  re- 
Ig  that  the  besieged  should  surrender 
l^cretion ;  and  it  only  remained  for  the 

1  to  attempt  to  make  their  way  through 
ieging  troops.  They  had  had  no  dif- 
in  keeping  up  intelligence  with  the 

soldiers  composing  the  blockading 

der  Zeno.    The  demand  for  double 

renewed  by  that  soldiery.     The 

did  his  best  to  engage  the  merce- 

to  desist  from  it.     On  the  15  th  of 

)  was  in  the  midst  of  his  camp, 

A  tumult,  exhorUng  some,  repri- 

others,  menacing  and  persuading 

Ij,  when  he  saw,  with  extreme 

one  hundred  boats  leave  Chiozza, 

•rdi  the  paM  of  Brondolo,  and  at- 

"mo?e  the  pflea.    He  immedi- 

to  Us  Mditunu  aoldien  that 


the  enemy  was  escaping  from  them,  car- 
rying with  them  all  the  plunder  on  which 
they  had  counted,  lie  ordered  them  to 
form  and  attack,  and  advanced  himself 
into  the  shallows,  where  the  water  was  up 
to  his  shoulders,  thus  dragging  them  for- 
ward by  his  example.  The  lagunes  then 
presented  the  singular  spectacle  of  an 
army  hazarding  itself  on  board  of  boats 
constructed  of  the  remains  of  houses,  and 
which  they  were  compelled  to  lift  over  the 
piles ;  the  Genoese  now  in  the  water,  and 
now  in  their  boats,  and  the  infantry  of 
Zeno  advancing  into  the  marshes  to  charge 
them.  Maruno  presented  himself  at  the 
same  moment  to  destroy  the  stockade; 
but  Pisani  went  to  meet  him  with  his  flo- 
tilla, placed  several  galleys  acrpss  the  pass 
in  order  to  prevent  access  to  it,  thundered 
upon  the  fragile  barks  that  were  endeavor- 
ing to  escape,  took  twenty-one  of  them, 
sank  several  others,  and  forced  the  remain- 
der to  return  to  Chiozza. 

The  bad  success  of  this  attempt  left  the 
Genoese  without  hope.  Deprived  of  drinka- 
ble water,  after  having  eaten  all  the  animals 
in  the  town,  they  were  compelled  to  make 
a  broth  of  old  leather  and  brackish  water, 
their  last  and  only  nourishment.  Spinola, 
whose  talents  and  courage  were  not  to  be 
questioned,  retired  and  gained  the  conti- 
nent, and  left  to  his  lieutenant  authority 
to  capitulate.  The  deputation  went  on 
board  the  flag- ship  of  the  Doge,  which 
was  stationed  near  the  town ;  there  they 
represented  that  they  had  of'ten  combated 
the  Venetians,  but  not  without  having  ob- 
served the  laws  of  war  and  of  humanity ; 
that  they  had  wished  to  take  away  their 
power,  but  not  their  lives;  that,  for  ten 
months,  they  had,  Uke  courageous  men, 
used  every  exertion  to  defend  Chiozza,  and 
expected  to  receive,  therefore,  the  grati- 
tude of  their  countr}^men  and  the  esteem 
of  their  enemies ;  that  compelled  by  fam- 
ine to  put  an  end  to  their  resistance,  they 
hoped  to  find  in  the  Venetians  that  gene- 
rosity so  natural  to  a  valiant  nation,  and 
that  moderation  to  which  all  must  be  dis- 
posed who  have  proved  the  inconstancy 
of  fortune.  Their  property  and  their  ships 
they  did  not  expect  to  keep,  but  to  aban- 
don them  to  the  conquerors ;  but  they  had 
deserved  not  to  be  despoiled  of  th^vc  'axT£t&, 
and  they  demanded  tla«a\v?eJ^«xA\J^a«t^^^» 
The  answer  was,  llxat  tXx^eiY  xa>a»\,vMxt^\iS« 
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an  augmentation  of  pay,  but  without  effect. 
One  captain,  named  Rbbcrto  di  Rccanati, 
insulted  the  general  by  the  boldness  of  his 
discourse.  The  soldiers  took  their  arms, 
and  ran  towards  the  town  with  the  inten- 
tion of  joining  the  Genoese.  Zeno,  sword 
in  hand,  precipitated  himself  before  them  ; 
his  energy  and  exhortations  stopped  tjie 
greater  portion  of  their  number,  but  some 
of  them  threw  themselves  into  Chiozza. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  signor}'  should 
formally  promise  to  the  rebels  a  month's 
double  pay,  and  three  days*  pillage  of  a 
place  belonging  to  the  republic.  Nor  did 
the  matter  end  here.  A  plot  was  formed 
against  the  life  of  Zeno.  The  following 
night,  the  general,  advised  of  this  odious 
conspiracy,  assembled  the  officers,  and  re- 
vealed to  them  the  secret  he  had  learned, 
and  which  concerned  not  less  their  honor 
than  his  life.  Several  of  the  captains 
were  brigands,  but  all  men  have  naturally 
a  horror  of  assassination.  They  swore 
that  they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  plot, 
and  loudly  demanded  the  name  of  the  cul- 
prit, that  they  might  punish  him.  Zeno 
then  had  Roberto  di  Recanati  arrested, 
accused  him,  convicted  him  of  his  perfidy, 
and  loading  him  with  irons,  sent  him  on 
board  the  flag-ship,  where  he  was  the  next 
day  hung.  This  arrest  of  Roberto  occa- 
sioned a  new  rebellion.  The  soldiers  sur- 
rounded the  tent  of  the  genenil,  and  de-  | 


had  caused  Venice 
XXVI.  But  th( 
much  stronger  th 
Adriatic.  It  had 
nine  galleys,  and, 
the  2'6th  of  June 
it  had  taken  Tries! 
del,  and  Arbo.  P 
On  the  8th  of  J 
Venice.  In  that  ci 
ing  in  the  joyful 
the  conquest  of 
the  magnanimity  i 
republic,  who  had 
movable  constant 
tigues  of  a  camf 
All  this  they  were 
put  an  end  to.  ' 
ceived  orders  to  s 
to  give  chase  to  1 
on  the  13th  of  A 
more  commendab 
civil  actions  than 
died  on  board  of  h 
illness.  The  golk 
body  to  Venice,  1 
of  September,  lei 
successor,  in  the 
When  he  had  join 
ed  it  before  Zara. 
the  fleet  of  Mam 
in  spite  of  all  ma 
make  it  come  out 
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^uctive  tbrougboat  all  Italy.     The 
m  fleet,   cruising  off  an  enemy's 
iad  obtained  its  supply  of  provisions 
ans  of  transports  that  went  and 
^tween  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and 
>f  Zara.     But  this  year,  signalized 
many  calamities,  was  still  more  so 
apests.     Several  of  these  convoys 
lispersed,  some  were  swallowed  up 
waves,  and  almost  all  were  retard- 
be  crews  suffered  the  greatest  pri- 
;  they  were  compelled,  for  a  fort- 
to  live  on   salted  meat,   without 
The  storms    made    the    station 
painful;  and  the  murmurs  of  the 
became  so  loud,  that  it  was  not 
e  to  doubt  the  neighborhood  of  a 

ni.  Zeno,  after  consulting  with  his 
•1  officers,  wrote  to  ask  permission 
m  with  his  fleet  to  Venice.  All  the 
»he  received  was  an  order  to  lay 
9  Marano.  This  place  was  situated 
jfae  marshes  formed  by  the  mouths 
Sagliamento.  Removed  almost  two 
I  from  the  sea,  it  communicates 
tmly  by  a  canal  which  the  reflux  of 
I  leaves  dry.  They  wished  to  capture 
rase  it  was  an  offensive  position 
r-ihe  states  of  the  Patriarch  of  Aqui- 
Eeno  did  not  hesitate  to  present 
f.before  it,  but  he  knew  the  impos- 
;of  the  undertaking ;  and  that  im- 
IftY  was  so  evident,  that  the  whole 
loke  out  into  murmurs  against  an 
Irbich  denoted  so  absolute  an  igno- 
if  the  localities.  With  one  voice 
pBanded  that  sail  should  be  made 
|iee,  without  waiting  for  authority, 
illiral,  who  would  not  accede  to  the 
pof  his  men,  determined  to  do  so 
p(  own  conviction,  preferring  rather 
^^  nter  the  indignation  of  the  senate 
deserve  the  reproach  of  having 
fleet  to  perish  which  had  been 
to  his  care, 
letian  government  was  not  ac- 
to  80  much  temerity  in  its  gene- 
soon  as  the  fleet  was  seen,  two 
'ent  on  board  of  it  to  forbid  Zeno 
aing  the  port,  under  pain  of 
My  life,"  he  replied,  "  belongs 
ibHc,  and  I  will  devote  myself, 
leisaiy,  willingly  incurring  dis- 
dar  to  save  Uie  fleet.  But  what 
Kfs  tbejr  alieadj  fojjg^tten  oar 


last  misfortunes?  To  what  were  they 
owing  ?  To  the  disaster  of  Pola.  And 
that  defeat?  To  the  little  regard  that 
was  paid  to  the  counsels  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Pisani.  A  winter  campaign  cost  him 
three-fourths  of  his  crews.  We  are  now 
in  the  month  of  December ;  we  have  kept 
the  sea  for  a  long  time  ,*  tempests  have 
worn  out  the  fleet ;  the  crews  are  exhaust- 
ed by  privations ;  they  have  been  a  fort- 
night without  bread.  I  know  that  it  is 
scarce  in  Venice,  but  is  it  not  natural  that 
the  army  should  bo  admitted  to  a  share  of 
that  which  can  be  had  ?  Is  it  just,  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  it,  to  order  it  on  an  im- 
practicable enterprise  ?  I  am  convinced 
that  that  expedition  will  cost  you  your 
fleet,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  received  into 
port."  Three  days  were  passed  in  mes- 
sages and  deliberations.  The  senate, 
much  irritated  against  the  admiral,  men- 
aced him  with  its  full  vengeance ;  but  the 
murmurs  of  the  sailors  gave  those  senators 
who  visited  the  fleet  to  understand,  that  it 
would  not  be  safe  to  insist  upon  its  re- 
moval. The  people  declared  in  favor  of 
the  sailors,  and  the  fleet  was  finally  au- 
thorized to  enter  Venice. 

Zeno  and  his  officers  were  introduced 
into  the  senate,  in  order  to  give  an  account 
there  of  their  conduct.  The  admiral  ex- 
pressed himself  with  wisdom,  and  even 
moderation ;  but  one  of  his  captains,  who 
could  not,  like  him,  listen  in  silence  to  the 
harsh  reprimand  which  was  addressed  to 
them,  protested  against  the  tyranny  of  a 
government  which  thus  outraged  its  most 
illustrious  defenders,  and  which  obstinately 
compromised  the  safety  of  the  country, 
rather  than  revoke  orders  inconsiderately 
given.  This  want  of  respect  excited  the 
indignation  of  the  whole  assembly.  They 
made  Zeno  and  his  captains  leave  the 
room,  and  commenced  deliberating  on 
their  punishment.  Almost  all  voices  were 
united  in  support  of  a  proposition  to 
throw  them  into  prison;  but  the  people 
and  the  sailors  tumultuously  surrounded 
the  palace,  and  announced  by  their  cries 
their  resolution  to  defend  a  general  who 
was  de^arto  them. 

Zeno  re-entered  the  senate  hall  without 
being  called  there,  which  bold  act  was  a 
new  crime  ;  they  treated  him  «s  ^^  ^^?q^, 
"  You  have,"  be  said,  ••  «a  «artK^  >«>km^\!i»a 
been  for  a  long  time  ViBV«vox>a,\i>sX»  ^\svs^ 
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ot  the  country.  As  the  price  ot  all  the 
blood  it  hns  shed,  it  asks  of  you  only  the 
forgctfulness  of  iaial  passions  ;  it  implores 
you  not  to  compromise  the  country.  If 
there  is  any  one  here  with  more  wounds, 
let  him  rise,  and  proclaim  himself  to  be  a 
better  citizen." 

Sayinpf  these  words,  he  left  the  hall,  in 
spite  of  all  commands  to  remain,  descend- 
ed to  the  pitizzetta,  passed  through  the 
crowds  of  people,  who  siilutcd  him  with 
acclnmations,  entered  the  church  of  St. 
Mark,  where  he  performed  his  devotions, 
and  retired  to  his  own  house. 

The  favor  of  the  people  was  so  decided- 
ly pronounced,  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
either  punish  Zeno  or  to  send  away  the 
fleet.  Th<^  senate  deliberated  for  several 
days.  Finally,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
maintenance  of  its  orders  with  circum- 
stances, it  was  decided  that  the  attack  on 
Marano  should  be  renewed ;  but  in  place 
of  employing  the  fleet,  they  made  use  of 
boats,  more  proper  to  make  the  approaches 
to  the  place,  and  Zeno  gave  a  proof  of  his 
submission  by  setting  out  immediately  to 
direct  tlie  enterprise. 

He  made  such  remarks  on  this  project 
as  were  suggested  by  his  experience,  and 
then  lie  departed  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  barks  to  attack  Marano.  He  was 
grievously  wounded,  yet  continued  his  at- 
tacks.    Repulsed  with  loss,  he  regained 


its  naval  torce,  anc 
not  preserve  the  1 
was  taken  to  aban< 
of  forty-three  yea 
to  cede  it  to  so  c 
Lord  of  Padua ;  ai 
ing  him,  she  offere 
more  powerful  prin 
It  was  undoubted 
into  her  vicinity 
reign ;  but  his  otl 
and  it  would  be  d 
lish  himself  solidly  i 
a  point  of  conseq 
from  that  formidal 
the  republic  had  s 
The  treaty  of  cess 
2d  of  May,  1381. 
thousand  strong,  i 
province,  and  gav 
quiet  and  vexation 
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which  he  had  take 
at  once  all  the  ai 
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»  Trevlsano,  and  therefore  had  no  cession 
make ;  nor  was  it  in  a  condition  to  exact 
p'thing.    The  conditions  of  peace  were  : 
That  the  Lord  of  Padua  should  restore 
varzcto  and  Maranzano  to  the  republic, 
1  demolish  all  the  forts  he  had  erected 
the  borders  of  the  lagunes ;  that  the 
lits  between  the  principality  of  Padua 
d  the  possessions  of  the  signory  should 
defined  by  arbitrators  ;  and,  finally,  that 
irrara  should  cease  to  pay  all  the  con- 
ibutions   and   taxes  that   had  formerly 
len  exacted  from  him.     2.  That  with  re- 
Mt  to  the  Patriarch  of  Aquileia,   all 
ifaigs  should  remain  on  the  footing  which 
py  had  occupied  previous  to  the  war.     3. 
iat  the  King  of  Hungary  should  abandon 
k  pretensions  to  the  island  of  Pago,  in 
If  g;ulf  of  Fiume,  agree  to  close  his  ports 
pdost  all  corsairs,  and  renounce  salt-mak- 
^  on  his  coasts.     For  these  concessions, 
^  republic  agreed  to  pay  seven  thous^md 
,ts  during  several  years,  for  historians 
as  to  the  duration  of  this  tribute. 
iaally,  relative  to  the  Genoese,  it  was 
lated   that  both  nations  should  re- 
their  commerce  at  the  mouth  of 
Tanais,  in  order  to  avoid  all  subjects  of 
rd ;  that  each  party  should  retain  its 
uests;    that  the  island   of  Tenedos 
d  be  evacuated  by  the  Venetians,  in 
to  be  held  by  the  Count  of  Savoy, 
that  its  fortifications  should  be  demol- 
in  two  years ;  that  at  the  end  of  that 
its  ultimate  destination   should  be 
nnd   that  the  sum  of  five  hundred 
nd  ducats  should  be  deposited  by 
party  in  the  hands  of  tlie  Florentines, 
security  for  the  execution  of  the  terms 
e  treaty. 

hen  prisoners  were  exchanged,  the 

tinns,  who  had  made  7,200,  had  only 

to  return :  4,000  had  perished  in  the 

ons  of  Venice.    The  Genoese,  on  the 

ry,  returned  almost  all  theirs. 

peace  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  which 

had  for  some  time  been  inflicting  on 

mirian  coast ;  but  it  was  on  the  point 

Inir   broken  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 

ian  governor  of  Tenedos,-  who,  not 

able  to  persuade  himself  that  the 

ic  had  really  and  sincerely  renounced 

tion  of  that  island,  obstinately  refus- 

;ve  it  up  to  the  commissioners  of  the 

of   Savoy.     It  was  necessary  to 

)  hiniy  to  treat  him  as  arebd,  to  put 


a  price  on  his  head,  to  send  an  army  to  re- 
duce him,  to  besiege  him  in  form,  and  at 
last  to  admit  him  to  a  capitulation.  They 
restored  to  him  all  his  goods,  and  indemni- 
fied him  for  his  losses.  Houses  and  hmds 
in  Candia  were  assigned  to  those  inhabi- 
tants of  Tenedos  who  wished  to  transport 
themselves  there ;  to  others,  who  wished 
to  leave  the  island,  and  settle  at  Constanti- 
nople, or  elsewhere,  they  paid  the  value  of 
their  personal  property.  Teni-dos  was 
fatal  to  the  Venetians  ;  it  had  cosit  them 
more  to  surrender  it,  than  it  had  to  capture 
it.  It  remained  for  the  government  to  dis- 
charge the  debt  due  to  those  citizens  who 
had  manifested  the  most  devotion  to  the 
republic  during  its  dangers. 

XXIX.  Thirty  heads  of  familit*s  were 
admitted  to  the  great  Council.  As  there 
can  be  no  purer  origin  of  nobility,  I  shall 
mention  their  names,  some  of  whicli  Iiave 
since  become  illustrious.  At  their  head 
was  Giacomo  Cavalli,  the  Veronese  general, 
who  during  the  siege  of  Chiozza,  had  com- 
manded the  land  troops.  The  others 
were, — Marco  Storlado,  artisan  ;  Paolo 
Trivisano,  citizen ;  Giovanni  Garzoni ;  Gia- 
como Candolmiere,  merchant ;  Marco  Urso, 
ailisan ;  Francisco  Girardo,  citizen  ;  Marco 
Cicogna,  apothecary;  Antonio  Arduiiio, 
wine  merchant ;  Raffiiini  di  Carresini,  grand 
chancellor  ;  Marco  Paschaligo,  citizen  ;  Ni- 
cole Paulo ;  Pietro  Zeukary,  grocer;  Giaco- 
mo Trivisano,  citizen  ;  Xieolo  Loni^o,  arti- 
san ;  Giovanni  Negro,  grocer;  Andrea  Ven- 
dramini,banker ;  Giovanni  Arduino ;  Nicolo 
Tagliapietra,  artisan  ;  Giacomo  Pizziimani, 
Candiotc  noble  ;  Nicolo  Garzoni ;  Pietro 
Penzino,  artisan  ;  Giorgio  Calerge,  Candi- 
ote  noble  ;  Nicolo  Reynieri,  artisan  ;  IJar- 
tolomo  Paruta,  furrier ;  Luigi  di  Foniese; 
Pietro  Lippomano,  citizen ;  Dona  to  di  Porto, 
artisan ;  Paolo  Nani,  grocer  ;  Francisco  di 
Mezzo,  artisan  ;  Andrea  Zusto,  citizen. 

When  this  promotion  to  the  patriciate 
had  been  made,  there  were  two  descrip- 
tions of  nobles  in  Venice.  All  those  who 
had  existed  anterior  to  this  decree,  formed 
a  class  by  themselves.  Nevertheless,  they 
distinguished  among  the  latter  the  heroes 
which,  by  common  consent,  ascended  to 
the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  republic,  and 
which  were  known  by  the  name  of  tribu- 
nitian  families. 

On  the  6th  of  June,  \%Vly  N^xCvi^  \q%n. 
Andrea  CoutarimiifYio  d\<t^»  ^iNi^\>a\AA\>^ 


TAe  Vengeance  of  Eros. 


age  awl  by  the  fatigues  of  a  long  cam- 
ptiign  by  sea,  of  which  be  bad  shared  all 
Ihe  perUfi.  He  wna  the  first  doge  otct 
vhom  a  funeral  oralion  woa  pronounced- 
Conumni,  Pisani,  and  Zcno  had  had  the 
good  fortune,  amid  the  great  calamities  of 
their  countiT,  to  merit  her  everlasting 
gmljtude.  /eno  alone  survived  this  disas- 
trous war.  When  the  question  of  giving 
a  successor  to  Contarini  came  up,  the  pub- 
lic voiuo  designated  Zeno.  Ilis  name  was 
repealed  and  invoked  by  the  people.  The 
conclave  of  electors  was  formed.  Two 
candidates  were  piesonted, — the  one  was 
Zeno,  and  the  other  was  that  Micheli  Mo- 
rosini,  who  durin(f  the  war  had  tripled  his 
fortune  by  bis  speculations.  The  suffrages 
of  the  electors  were  united  on  the  latter. 
He  was  proclaimed  Doge  oo  the  lOth  of 
June,  1382,  and  reigned  only  four  months. 

Such  was  the  "  War  of  Cbiozza,"  in  the 
course  of  which  were  displayed  all  those 
high  qualities  for  which  the  Italian  race 
has  long  been  renowned.  The  patriotism 
exhibited  by  the  Venetians  may  be  advan- 
tageously compared  with  that  td  the  Athe- 
niava  during  the  Invaaoa  of  Iha  Persians, 
though  its  consequences  were  less  impor- 
tant 111  miiiiliiiid,  iliere  being  no  ciimiinii<i)ii 

mercial  state,  aiii!  '  ■■i.i  ■  ;  j:.ii'  \  .-In;  ex- 
ceeded Imnsdljjiiii  .:!i/:i(ion, 
and  that  Ionic  (■iimnnuii;\  w  Iik-Ii  bore 
in  its  bosom  that  liglit  whitli  vas  to  ulti- 


mately illumine  the  whole  u&rtb 
persons  whoare  continuallj-  rewlii 
for  the  purpose  of  bunting  up 
popular  mgratitude  towards  oaiioi 
and  deliverers,  would  do  well  t. 
the  way  of  corrective,  the  abon 
from  the  annals  of  Venice  ;  for 
casion  has  the  vice' of  ingratitt 
more  signally  displayed  tl^  in  I 
meat  of  Pisaoi  and  Zeno.  To  I 
Venice  owed  her  eiislencfi.  The 
government  disfranchised  and  im 
because  of  a  disaster  that  happi 
consequence  of  ila  own  folly,  and 
him  to  freedom  only  when  impel 
do  by  the  people's  demands.  Tfa 
may  be  regarded  ae  the  saviour  o 
public,  and  certainly  he  had  the 
merits  in  every  way ;  yet  lie  < 
passed  him  by,  in  spite  of — peri 
cause  of — his  being  the  choice  of 
pie  and  the  soldiery,  and  pWed  i 
crown  on  the  bead  of  a  basu  mi 
had  seen,  in  the  apparent  app 
ruin  of  his  coimtry,  only  llie  nxM 
creasing  his  wealth.  Had  thu  i 
people  rejected  Washington,  aadt 
the  Preoidenc^  on  some  emtnoUM- 
to  the  revolutionary  army,  they  w< 

ML-ifdinlIie,=  [.inIi,ftli,.'';iri>i."-r;,Ii 
ors  ..f  Vcnicf.  The  r.-j..tli...(i 
and  the  promotion  of  Morc-iDi, 
pliiecd  as  an  oflsel  (o  the  tine  uf 
iind  tlie  banishment  of  Cimon.— '■ 


THE    VENGEANCE    OF    EROS. 


A  WOOER  very  p.assionale  once  loved  a  cruel  May — 
ller  form  was  fmr  beyond  compare,  but  bitter  was  her  wnv  ; 
She  hated  him  that  loved  her,  and  was  unkind  for  aye. 
Nor  did  she  know  how  great  the  god,  how  perilous  his  bow, 
IIow  bitter  are  the  shaflB  he  sends  on  her  that  is  his  foi'. 
Whene'er  they  met,  whene'er  they  spoke,  immovable  was  she, 
A.u4  ga\e  liim  not  a  gleam  of  hope  to  soothe  his  miserj-. 
"No  smVViW  ^TOMWv^'n&A  far  him,  no  pleasant  glance  her  eye : 
"Het  \»li^ft■wQ^J^^i^i^*i■«1\i^OT^i■i^i,\la^  hand  his  hand  deny. 
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Bat  as  a  forest- dwelling  beast  far  from  the  hunter  flies. 
So  did  she  ever  treat  the  wretch  :  dire  scorn  was  in  her  eyes  ; 
Her  lips  were  firmly  set  at  him,  her  face  transformed  with  ire, 
And  anger  paled  her  haughty  brow  that  used  to  glow  like  fire. 
Yet  even  so  to  look  on  she  was  fairer  than  before, 
And  by  her  very  haughtiness  inflamed  her  lover  more ; 
Until  so  great  a  blaze  of  love  he  could  no  longer  bear. 
But  went  before  her  cruel  door  and  wept  his  sorrows  there, 
And  kissed  the  stubborn  threshold,  and  cried  in  his  despair — 
'*  O  savage  girl  and  hateful !  of  no  human  birth  art  thou ! 
Stone-hearted  girl,  unworthy  love  !  I  come  before  thee  now 
To  offier  thee  my  latest  gift — my  death — for  ne'er  again 
Would  I  incense  thee,  maiden,  more,  nor  give  thee  any  pain. 
But  whither  thou  hast  sentenced  me,  I  go,  for  there,  they  say. 
For  lovers  is  forgetfulness,  a  cure,  a  common  way  ; 
Yet  not  e'en  that,  the  cure  of  all,'  my  longing  can  abate. 
I  bid  these  doors  of  thine  farewell,  but  well  I  know  thy  fate. 
The  rose  like  thee  is  beautiful — ^in  time,  it  fades  away  ; 
And  beautiful  Spring's  violet  which  withers  in  a  day : 
The  lily  is  exceeding  fair ;  it  falls  and  wastes  anon  : 
The  snow  is  white ;  it  hardens  first,  |ind  then  is  quickly  gone ; 
And  lovely  is  the  bloom  of  youth,  but  short-lived  is  its  prime. 
And  thou  shalt  love  as  I  have  loved — 'twill  surely  come — that  time, 
[  When  thou  shalt  look  within  thyself  and  weep  in  bitter  woe. 

But  grant  me,  love,  this  last  request — one  kindness  now  bestow : 
When  thou  hast  found  me  hanging  dead  before  thy  portal  here, 

0  pass  not  by  my  wretched  corse,  but  stand  and  drop  a  tear. 
And  loose  the  cord,  and  wrap  me  up  in  garments  of  thine  own. 
And  give  one  kiss,  the  first  and  last  that  e'er  I  shall  have  known. 
And  do  not  fear  to  kiss  the  dead — the  dead  lips  will  not  move ; 

1  cannot  change  to  life  again,  though  thou  shouldst  change  to  love. 
And  hollow  out  a  tomb  lor  me,  my  hopeless  love  to  hide ; 
Nor  go  away  till  thou  three  times  *  Farewell,  my  friend,'  hast  cried. 
And  if  thou  wilt,  say  also  this,  *  My  friend  was  good  and  brave  ;* 
And  what  I  write  upon  thy  wall  write  thou  upon  my  grave  ! 
'  Lott  slew  the  man  that  lielh  here  ;  wayfarer  pass  not  by, 

I  But  stop  and  say,  A  cruel  May  hath  caused  him  here  to  lie.' " 

^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

The  heartless  fair  came  forth  at  mom,  and  there  her  lover  hung. 

She  nothing  said,  nor  wept  a  tear  that  he  had  died  so  young. 

Her  careless  garments  brushed  the  corse  that  himg  before  her  path  ; 

The  wonted  fountain  tempted  her,  she  sought  the  pleasant  bath, 

And  braved  the  god  whom  she  had  spumed  ;  for  at  that  very  place, 

A  marble  Cupid  tipped  the  wave  high  o'er  a  marble  base. 

The  conscious  statue  toppled  prone  ;  the  stream  with  blood  was  dyed ; 

The  cruel  girl's  departing  voice  came  floating  on  the  tide. 

Rejoice  and  triumph,  ye  that  love !     The  god  his  wronger  slew. 

And  love,  all  ye  that  are  beloved  !  the  god  will  have  his  due. 

Cabl  Benson. 


Lotiis  XIV.  arid  his  Court. 


LOUIS  XIV.   AND    HIS  COURT. 
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Miss  Pakdoc  is  not  unknown  in  tLe  tile- 
rary  world.  First  making  her  debdt  as  a 
nuveliat,  tlicn  gracefully  descending  from 
the  realms  of  roniRncc  to  lend  her  readers 
tbrouf,'1i  the  enchanted  domaiDs  of  eastern 
travel,  and  now  bending  over  the  tomes  of 
liistory  llint  the  silent  past  may  rise  in  the 
frcflliiiess  of  present  life  under  the  power 
of  her  pen,  if  she  has  not  nehieved  a  per- 
manent renown,  at  least,  like  the  woman 
of  eaured  story,  she  hath  done  what  she 

As  a  novelist.  Miss  Pardoe's  success  was 
below  her  expectation.  As  a  traveller,  she 
did  better,  and  with  the  Uvely  powers  of 
obeen-alion,  the  acute  percepljons,  the  nice 
discrimination  and  read^  wit  of  her  sei, 
she  unfolded  to  the  Christian  world  more 
of  the  hidden  mysteries  of  the  social  life  of 
Mohammedism,  ihan  any  writer  has  done 
since  the  days  of  Mary  Worlley  Montague. 
Beyond  this,  we  wish  that  the  aeries  of  our 
pmisp  cfiuld  ho  ascendini^.  and   thnt  we 

tli,iii'-,s  hiid  turpassi^d  all  IliiU  .•'he  hiui 
JoriL'  bi-fiire.  Alas  fur  our  fjallimtrj-,  that 
«L'  ciiiinnt  do  this.  In  the  scenic  splen- 
durM'f  llnMHiUTt  ofthf  proni/nmniir^w;  in 


and  the  consequences  to  which 
rise ;  to  embrace  at  one  view  t 
be  explored  aud  to  give  to  eoi 
well  its  relation  to  the  whole  . 
individual  worth ;  is  the  great 
scope  of  historical  writing.  End 
the  power  of  the  artist,  Miss  F 
conceive  and  paint  the  charactc 
men  and  great  periods,  but  bhe 
soundness  of  judgment  which  i 
truth  through  the  clouds  of  fal* 
prejudice.  Ready  to  perceircB 
to  avail  herself  of  prominent  po 
characters  she  deUneatcs,  she  ) 
detect  the  moliee*  of  conduct,  ai 
all  semblances  what  seem  to  hOT 
true  exponents  of  the  heart.  £ 
her  reading  without  btmg  thoro 
to  perceive  facts  but  tardy  ii 
from  ihem  correct  concloKions,  c 
vision  of  what  men  did,  but  bli 
reasons  which  prompted  thend 
descriiitidiia  bill  mistr  in  her 
r.rul^  l,u!  n<-*.T  .l,^,p.  Ifarn.-d 
jiliibsoplii.-al,  Miss  I'ard.H-'a 
always  liuijraphy,  and  h,T 
barelv  tho  lineaments  of  a*in<'li' 
oflhediariictcr. 

Tl..'  i.i  ■■;  ■  f  the  fourtconlh  L 
.   .     ...     .l.rofthcw 


of  111. 


I" 


l^lMl  i 


hims.-lf— L'etJtl,  c'esl  mui!— no  urn 
enter  with  more  earnestness  and  eli>qucnci- 
than  does  Miss  Pardoe.  But  this  is  not 
history.  To  represent  the  relations  in 
which  man  esists  and  the  influences  to 
which  he  is  subject  with  truth  and  clear- 
ness ;  to  ^\ve  tatta,  but  to  give  them  with 
all  their  B,lteiiitt(vVt\TcuTOs\aRWA,t\iQwing 


■  I  > 


I  of  r 


e.-ilili,  and  an 

-u„n! 

in  the   world 

-  undL 

«  ho. 

r  the  rcgrnc; 
govemi'd  by' 
r.iredlllilert.1 

that  which  f. 

io.*s  .if  her 

,..,.l,ip 

power;  Prs 
»f  Louis  XIV 

lustre,  and  an  apparenilT 
ble  hfe,  unsurpassed  in  iill  luicie 
uneijualled  in  all  modem  time. 
tliis  is  to  be  aliribuled  to  the 
the  ruler,  how  far  to  ihe  energy  i 
pie,  mast  always  remain  mall« 
So  much  only  ia  certua 


lotli  the  causes  Irom  -w^itV  *i«-^  «5TObV\  ■«!«»»"««  of  Louis  XIV.,  frooi 
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n,  banisbing  all  usurpants  of  the  iirst 
er  from  his  councils,  after  the  death 
fazarin,  and  wielding  his  sceptre  under 
government  of  his  own  will  alone,  to 
hour  when  the  nation  arrived  at  the 
6  of  its  glory,  sanctioned  and  enforced 
hey  were  by  the  energy  and  loyalty  of 
individed  public  sentiment,  contributed 
ctly  and  constantly  to  the  elevation 
glory  of  his  reign,  and  to  the  dignity 
power  of  his  people.  We  do  not  pro- 
3  to  consider  the  pliilosophy  of  those 
0ures,  nor  the  results  which  followed 
n.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  times  of  the 
It  king  and  of  the  principal  events 
cb  happened  at  the  French  court  dur- 
bis  reign,  is  all  we  can  attempt  in  the 
lent  article. 

lie  life  of  Louis  XIV.  is  easily  divided 
>  three  epochs.  Governed  during  the 
» by  his  mother,  during  the  second  by 
mistresses,  and  during  the  third  by 
lame  de  Maintenon,  there  seems  never 
we  been  a  time  through  his  whole  life, 
U  be  was  not  a  passive  subject  to  the 
bs  and  caprices,  or  an  earnest  believer 
he  intelligence  and  policy,  of  the  fe- 
ll sex.  He  wept  with  the  bitterness  of 
lUiood  when  he  first  found  himself  at 
with  his  mother,  though  at  the 
he  was  nearly  arrived  at  the  maturity 
ihood.  He  shut  himself  within  his 
refusing  all  consolation,  and  resign- 
iself  to  the  deepest  melancholy,  be- 
his  passion  for  Mademoiselle  d*Hen- 
rt  had  not  been  returned  with  equal 
Passionately  fond  of  jewels,  for 
iion  of  which  he  deemed  no  sac- 
>too  great,  he  submitted  almost  with- 
word  to  be  defrauded  of  a  crown  of 
ids,  lest  the  honor  of  a  favorite  mis- 
lould  be  compromised  in  the  rob- 
And  in  his  old  age,  when  his  un- 
will  held  acquired  an  iron  strength 
years  of  success,  and  his  haughty 
^would  brook  neither  hindrance  nor 
It  from  his  ablest  ministers,  he  daily 
the  advice  of  Madame  de  Mainte- 
itened  to  her  counsels,  and  transact- 
important  business  except  in  her 
Sy  and  when  she  was  ill,  in  her  bed- 
r.  It  is  but  justice  to  his  charac- 
dd  to  ibis,  that,  strongly  bent  as 
fau  predilections  for  the  society, 
tkm  and  advice  of  the  gentler  sex, 
10  nerer  a  time,  when,  upon  all  bu- 
ll* VO.  T.    IfXW  KOLOB, 


siness  of  state,  he  did  not  entertain  an  inde- 
pendent opinion  of  his  own,  nor  an  occa- 
sion when  he  did  not  openly  avow  and  ear- 
nestly enforce  it. 

Louis  XIV.  was  bom  on  the  sixth  day 
of  September,  1638.  For  twenty-two 
years  the  beautiful  Anne  of  Austria,  his 
mother,  had  been  the  wife  of  Louis  XIII., 
without  issue.  For  this  cause,  and  from 
the  bitter  jealousy  with  which  the  King 
had  regarded  her  successive  attachments 
to  Monsieur,  his  brother,  to  Richelieu,  and 
above  all,  to  the  gay  and  accomplished 
Buckingham,  during  his  brief  visit  at  the 
French  court — attachments  which  seem  to 
have  been  merely  the  sentimental  flirta- 
tions common  in  that  day — there  had  been 
no  friendly  intercourse  between  them  for 
many  years.  They  lived  in  separate  pal- 
aces, held  separate  courts,  and  created 
around  themselves  separate  attachments 
and  interests.  On  the  evening  of  the  6th 
of  December,  1637,  while  returning  from 
a  visit  to  his  old  favorite.  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Fayette,  who  had  recently  retired  to  a 
convent  and  assumed  the  name  of  sister 
Angelica,  being  overtaken  by  a  sudden 
storm,  Louis  XIII.  ordered  his  coachman 
to  drive  to  the  Louvre,  where  he  immedi- 
ately ushered  himself  into  the  presence  of 
the  Queen.  lie  was  received  with  undis- 
guised astonishment  and  gratification,  and, 
from  thnt  time  until  the  death  of  Louis 
XIII.  in  1643,  Anne  of  Austria  became 
alike  the  wife  of  the  king  and  the  queen  of 
the  nation. 

The  childhood  of  Louis  XIV.  was  much 
of  it  piLsscd  in  the  midst  of  domestic  dis- 
sension. The  wars  of  the  Fronde,  com- 
mencing soon  after  the  death  of  his  father, 
and  continuing  through  many  years  of  the 
regency  of  Anne  of  Austria,  desolated  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  country.  Mazarin, 
odious  to  the  people  from  his  foreign  birth, 
and  still  more  odious  from  his  sordid  ava- 
rice and  oppressive  taxation,  attempting  to 
incarcerate  those  members  of  parliament 
who  were  foremost  in  refusing  to  register 
the  edicts  of  the  regent,  excited  against 
himself  a  storm  of  civil  commotion.  In 
the  shiftings  of  that  body,  "iiicillating  be- 
tween court  influence  and  popular  favor, 
Francois  de  Bachaumont,  the  epigrammist 
of  the  day,  remarked  in  his  place,  that  tb^ 
parliament  was  like  tb«  ^0[VQcd\^N%  ''^1-; 
mg  on  the  Bo\]levaxd&  mVXi^Yffv^,  VJxo\A^  \ 
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they  disperaed  at  tlte  9ig1it  of  a  police  offi- 
cer, but  w^lectcd  again  as  soon  as  he  was 
out  of  sight.  The  comparison  plsased,  and 
the  enemies  of  Maaarin  theocefortU  adopt- 
ed hat  cords  in  the  form  of  a  froude,  »nd 
■  were  therefore  called  Frondeure.  Headed 
by  Cardinal  de  Retz,  one  of  tho  most  m- 
markable  men  of  his  dnj,  supported  by 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  claiminj^  among 
ita  leadara  the  first  noblemen  of  the  realm, 
with  the  parliament  to  advise  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  people  to  approve  on  the 
other,  the  ware  of  the  Fronde  deluged 
France  in  blood,  driving  her  husbandmen 
to  the  sword,  and  turning  into  a  deseit  her 
most  fertile  champ aigns. 

The  education  of  Louis  XIV.  and  hi« 
brolher,  the  Duke  d'Anjon,  was  commit- 
ted to  Archbiiihop  PeieKxe,  under  the  su- 
pervision of  Mauirin.  The  natural  dispo- 
eition  of  the  two  brothers  was  altogether 
dissimilar,  and  the  wil^  cardinal  developed 
their  hereditary  traits  with  studious  care. 
Louis  was  vigorous,  firm,  resolute,  quick  in 
bis  sensibilities,  jealous  of  his  rights,  eager 
in  his  attachments,  inflexible  in  his  pur- 
poses, and  violent  in  his  resentment£.  His 
Doyhood  was,  in  shmt,  the  epitome  of  his 
after  manhood.     The  Duke  d'Anjou,  on 


■   !■  ■■  .   I   lo    develop 

;  III-.  I  ..ir-  *Kis  Wught  to 
I.>tikf  d'Aiijoii  tij  obey, 
uragcd  in  nil  manly  ^iporu ; 
the  Duke  d'Anjou  in  those  tlwt  were 
efftraiimte.  Louis  pliiyed  with  tlie  drum, 
the  sword,  the  musket,  >ind  the  epaulette ; 
the  Duke  d'Anjou  with  llie  Uiys  of  yirls. 
In  their  Uttle  dramas,  Louis  enncted  tliu 
m^in  :  no  matter  how  many  other  charac- 
ter^ niiijht  be  required  in  the  phiy,  tlic 
l)uk<'  d'Anjou  assumed  a  woman's  part. 
■"Ih'Wiis,"  says  Mademoisello  de  Mont- 
pi'ii-iiT.  "  the  prettiest  child  in  the  world, 
t^i'nlle  and  <^uiet  in  his  sports,  while  Louis 
ihlii;liLecl  in  handling  arms,  and  drumming 
upun  the  windows  and  ubies."  As  u 
specimen  of  his  early  character,  Miss  Par- 
doc  relates  the  following  story  : 


lyal  pUy-rellow  by  some  eifl,  « 
iiiB  to  amuse  faimwlf  with  a  e 
which  wnajUBt  then  in  faror  with  LfW)f,U* 
tatir>r  cniincnted  id  return  lo  lend  him  the  ear- 
eied    pUythiii!;:  btit,aaiian«  to  ropowMi  ii, 
erontiially  boM  out  his  hand  to  tabe  it  hct,    , 
when   Maduine  de  Senecy   obwrviid:  'Sir*, 
kings  Kirr  wh«r  they  Unil.*     Upon  whith. 
Iuuiv4,  desiring  his  young  eompanira  bi  ip-  I 
urOHch.eaid  calmly:  'Keep the  «nM»^w,D«  I 
i.otncnte.  Iwiiih  tMi  it  warosomMhiof  oToiMf  I 
importance,   but  such  M   ll  i«,l  ghe  it  j>m  I 
Willi  nil  my  Iipart'  " 

Louis  Itutmed  little  from  bonks  of  HmI 
teacher,  the  policy  of  Mauirin  not  udmit-l 
ling  the  mental  progreiaian  of  hti  youvff 
sovereign.  In  all  that  related  to  lji| 
physical  development  he  was  se«l(tu>;i 
was  he  less  willing  to  encourage  ibe  k 
enl  vanity  wliich  betrayed  it^If  in  tT 
tions  and  bearing  of  Louis  ;  hh 
ness  and  his  egotism  met  with  r 
it  was  the  inlellect.  not  the  passion*  ard| 
bodily  strength  of  the  prince  which  bef 
sired  to  cripple  ;  he  was  willing  he  d 
mount  the  triumphal  cor,  provided  fl 
reins  remained  in  his  own  hands. 
Insure  thia,  it  was  necessatj  that  be  it 
be  incapable  of  gnumng  tbera. 
however,  i^omnt  of  titerature  i    " 


<>r  i\,.- 


'!"! 


Iilflin- 


itbrniijjht  i.ilTi  ^R'lJMii.  i.n.i  il,e  ri-. 
of  individu.il?  "iih   whom  In-  w 
brought  into  cunlavl.  raiide  a  dec] 
-sion  upon  hii  mind,  so  lb:tt  ut  tlt(  _ 
thirli'en  years,    when     he    n^^ccmyt 
though  ignorant  of  much  t 


.  hi' 


year 


r  of  vhn 
a  !i  kn. 


.ilrrt 


.'li-d['. 


'■The  Vmg  a.Tvi  t\\\\4tewrf  \totot  were  in 


king   ought 
s!iren-d   ob-( 
bi-vond  his 
kind. 

From  the  vcar  IH.^l.  until  li 
1661,  Mamrin  held  the  triiis 
nient.  Though  nomin.illy  kmc'd 
realm,  Louis  ncMT  iidveniurii: 
supreme  power,  whii'li  he  ever 
nsbcrled,  until  the  ilei-i-jL-c  nf  iji 
During  these  ten  yiirs,  ni>  .me,  n 
mother,  suspected  llie  Flroni;e- 
of  his  character,  which  iitlv-r  eir* 
developed.  Preoi-ious  in  liis  fix* 
the  female  sen.  vain  of  bis  j 
^ea ranee,  and  frivulous  in  hi^ 
LX^^n'^^W  whole  time  was  s 
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and  ever-varying  pleasures,  into  which  the 
new  court  was  plunged.  As  one  new  fan- 
cy chased  another  in  this  round  of  volup- 
tuous enjoyment,  and  as  each  fair  face  and 
graceful  form  received  in  its  turn  the  hom- 
age of  the  young  ruler,  the  most  acute  ob- 
server could  have  detected  Httle  in  the 
court,  that  augured  of  future  greatness, 
either  to  the  crown  or  the  people. 

During  this  period  Comeille  was  at  the 
height  of  his  fame,  and  Moliere  just  pre- 
senting his  comedy  entitled  Etourdi  upon 
the  stage  at  Lyons.     Attracted  by  the 
praises  which  were  resounding  to  his  tal- 
.  eats  as  a  new  dramatist,  Louis  invited  the 
^^parvenu  comedian  to  Paris.  Wearied  with 
:^<oeing  a  mere  spectator  of  these  public  ex- 
f.Ubi lions,  Louis  began  to  cause  them  to  be 
fi  composed  for  the  express  purpose  of  bc- 
enacted  by  himself,  his  brother,  and 
le   principal  ladies  and    nobles  of  the 
irt.     Exulting  in  the  applause  which  he 
led,  in  which  the  Duke  d*Anjou,  who 
»m  his  extreme  beauty  invariably  repre- 
ited  a  female  character,  shared  equally 
ith   himself,  and  unchecked  by  his  mo- 
or the  minister,  each  of  whom,  bent 
m  their  own  schemes  of  personal  ag- 
Lndizemcnt,  cared   little  to  divert  the 
»ntion  of  the  king  from  the  frivolous 
luits  he  was  following,  Louis  devoted 
tost  his  whole  time  to  committing  his 
"ts  and  enacting  them  before  the  court. 
those  who  are  acquainted   with  the 
tiich   drama  of  that  day,  the  mingled 
surdity  and  labor  of  this  employment 
be   most  apparent.     Sometimes  as- 
Ling  the  character  of  a   Mars  or  an 
»llo,  sometimes  descending  to  enact  the 
of  a  Driad  or  a  Fury,  the  young  king 
e   near  being  shipwrecked  upon  the 
.1$  of  a  miserable  folly,  or  a  more  mis- 
^le   buffoonery.     He  had  within  bim- 
however,  a  sense  of  native  dignity  and 
ability  to  ridicule,  which  saved  him. 
*fce   play  of  Brittanicus,  hearing  the 
in  which  it  is  said  of  Nero  as  a  re- 
:h,  //  excelle  a  se  donner  lui-meme  en 
}eU  anx  Romains,  he   declared   he 
ci  never  again  dance  in  public,  and  he 

1*^    Siis  word.  ^ 

tiong  the  bevy  of  court  beauties  who 
anded  the  throne,  was  Olympia  de 
iniy  a  niece  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.   Al- 
liad  the  minister  obtained  for  two 
nieccB  the  moat  desirable  matches 


in  the  kingdom,  and  this,  the  thurd,  more 
beautiful  than  either  of  her  sisters,  was  no 
mean  aspirant  for  the  honors  of  a  new 
matrimonial  alliance.  Accomplished  be- 
yond her  years,  gentle,  pious,  and  affec- 
tionate to  the  queen-mother,  but  full  of 
life,  coquetry  and  repartee  with  the  young 
noblemen  of  the  court,  she  had  become  a 
universal  favorite  in  the  palace.  Louis, 
then  eighteen  years  old,  full  of  suscepti- 
bilitv  to  the  charms  of  the  sex,  and  ardent 
in  his  attachments,  had  shown  the  fair 
Italian  for  many  months  pointed  and  con- 
stant attentions,  and  being  the  obser\'ed  of 
all  observers,  had  excited  thereby  the  re- 
mark of  all  the  court.  Whether  the  heart 
of  Olympia  de  Mancini  was  refxlly  touched 
by  the  admiration  of  the  king,  or  her  van- 
ity only  pleased,  it  is  certain  that  she  dis- 
carded all  other  admirers,  and  gave  her 
whole  powers  of  pleasing  to  the  benefit  of 
her  royal  lover.  Her  dream  of  future 
greatness  was  destined  to  be  suddenly 
broken.  The  decease  of  her  mother,  whom 
she  tenderly  loved,  had  filled  the  hearts  of 
the  whole  Mancini  family  with  mourning. 
During  the  first  burst  of  her  sorrow,  the 
young  king  had  essayed  in  the  tenderest 
manner  to  assuage  her  grief,  and  had  even 
shut  himself  within  his  rooms,  in  token  of 
deep  mourning.  But  with  the  morrow 
came  the  love  of  excitement  and  pleasure ; 
the  king  left  his  rooms  for  a  hunt  in  the 
forest  in  the  morning,  and  a  dance  in  the 
ballet  at  evening.  The  belief  in  the  love  of 
one  who  could  so  soon  forget  her  in  her 
grief  was  quickly  lost,  and  before  the  days 
of  her  mourning  were  ended,  Olympia  de 
Mancini  had  accepted  the  hand  of  the 
Count  de  Soissons. 

The  nuptial  ceremonies  followed  soon 
after  in  great  magnificence.  At  the  wed- 
ding, another  niece  of  the  cardinal  ap- 
peared upon  the  stage,  Mary  de  Mancini, 
a  younger  sister  of  the  bride,  just  emerged 
from  a  convent,  where  she  had  received 
her  education.  During  the  performance 
of  a  piece  of  music  by  an  Italian  choir, 
who  were  then  singing  for  the  first  time  in 
the  palace,  the  notice  of  Louis  was  at- 
tracted towards  the  young  girl,  standing 
by  herself  apart  from  the  rest,  listening, 
entranced  by  rich  sounds  of  melody,  such 
as  she  had  never  before  heard.  Seeking 
an  immediate  presentation  to  \.\\^  ^'a!\x  xvan- 
ice,  who  shrank  tixmdX^  ItoajL  \Xi^  Y^^»wafi^ 
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of  the  handsome  king,  he  was  delighted 
\vith  the  cliarms  of  her  convcrention,  nnd 
Ihc  brilliancy  of  her  powers  of  repartee. 
In  Sad,  Mary  de  Mancini  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  women  who  ever  graced 
a  court.  With  a  face  attractive  to  nil 
without  b^g  beautiful ;  a  person  which, 
even  then,  guve  its  early  promise  of  what 
its  maturity  was  to  be ;  an  eye  of  sucli 
liquid  luBtre  that  it  revealed  beyond  words 
the  emotions  of  the  heart ;  a  bearing 
whieh  was  the  resnlt  of  a  nature  gnided 
by  graoe,  and  a  voice  enpable  of  such 
clear  and  soft  expression  that  it  enchanted 
all  listeners ;  Mary  de  Mancini  possessed 
in  addition  a  genius,  great,  substanija]  and 
extensive,  aubjeoted  to  thorough  discipline, 
and  capable  of  the  grandest  conceptions. 
She  conversed  with  great  ease  and  ele- 
gance ;  wrol«  readily  and  correctly  in 
pro^e  or  verse ;  discussed  with  equal 
Keal  and  intelligence  a  work  of  romance  or 
a  state  dispatch ;  sustained  an  argument 
or  i-elated  an  anecdote  with  equal  piquancy: 
was  equalled  in  the  causticity  of  her  wit  only 
by  the  kindoeas  of  her  dispodtion,  and  in- 
formed herself  upon  all  matters  with  an 
apparent  intuilion,  which  it  oosl  others  the 


111'  had  never  before  fidl  (•)r  his  t;iv(iriles. 
As  the  intimacy  inei-eafied,  the  yoiinf,'  ^rl. 
Lonscirius  of  her  mental  superiority,  con- 
viTPL'd  with  the  king  in  a  mnnner  more 
frri^  mid  itpcu  than  others  had  ever  dared 
ti.  do.  From  her  lips  he  JeanK-d  h\s  de- 
fii'ii'iicii'S  and  repaired  them  ;  fiom  tiie 
s  of  wisdom  which  she  ponsessed,  lie 


md    his 


"   Hlld 


pi-)led  to  overcome  it.  Uharmed  with  the 
jiiiwers  of  her  mind,  gruloful  fur  Iht  lifver- 

li!li:d  with  profound  r.  ■  ■  ■  ■.■'.:•.■■• 

of  a  mind  and  lienri,  i.  !■  ■    .  ■ '  ■  ■  uiu- 

laled  by  all,  could  mvi  .■  I"  i  v.  ■  l;,.!.  Inr 
the  first  time  in  liis  life  L^Jui^i  ainc-rcly 
and  earnestly  loved.  So  great  an  influ- 
ence had  the  pure-minded  girl  obtAined 
over  him,  Ihat  te  could  not  bear  to  he 
out  tif  lie.r  pTCseuc^,  «.iv4  ia.™^  Vw  Icm- 


easy  and  melancholy  until  abe  teUrwd. 
In  the  morning  hunt,  his  horse  wa*  ercr 
by  the  side  of  hers,  while  the  «otinien 
were  scattered  through  the  forast  in  pur- 
suit of  the  game.  In  the  preaeaee-cbBm- 
ber,  after  the  presentation  oeremonid  ;  at 
the  ballet;  in  the  royal  games;  at  th« 
dinner-table  :  during  the  sojourns  of  tb« 
court  from  the  capital.  Mary  de  Miudu 
was  the  acknowledged  and  unriralkd 
favorite  of  the  young  sovcmgn,  stimulnliof 
him  forward  in  his  purposes  of  good,  ud 
listening  with  a  full  heart  to  bis  impasooa-  I 
ed  eloquence  of  love.  1 

Meanwhile,  Anne  of  Austria  oould  nol  I 
suppress  her  alarm  on  perceiving  ibmt  at  I 
amusement,    however  novel    or   >'xcitiii|  I 
could  for  an  instant  divert  the  affoeticotif 
the   king   from   Mary   de    Mancini ; 
while  she  resolved  to  conceal  her  un 
neas  upon  the  subject  from  the  canliHll* 
she  nevertheless  continued  to  urge  hinlr 
greater  eiertiona  in  the  negotiatioo*  f 
the   royal   marriage ;  and    was    poinW 
startled  upon  one  occasion,  when  shell 
been  enpressing  her  aniicty  for  the  a 
lishment  of  her  son,  to  hear  him  all 
with  B   litugh  to  the  report  which  ■ 
been  promnlgated,  that  Lonis  XIV.  ^ 


'■"ir 


iiK-d 


civHi.r.'f 
should  fhe  pliico 


I    the  pl<4 


red  raehiT 


mdcm 


Uifi 


hition  of  Mary;  and  she  uecordin 
ened  to  replv  coldly  nnd  hMughul,'( 
she  could  not  believe  the  kini;  i 
capable  of  so  unhn'omiiig  an  a 
that,  wi-rc  it  ptw.ible  he  could, 
such  a  thouglit.  Khe  wamf'd  hi*  f 
thi.t  the  \\huU-  of  l'r.,UM,-  »<.ul 
against  both  liim  and  hi>  mini'^ti 
she  would  herself  hi'ad  the  rebel 
induce  the  Duke  d'Aiijoi 
Meaiiwhiie  llie  kiui'  v 


the  &' 


;   fev 


^l]v, 


idcnible  apprtlM-nsion  li 
this  emergency  l.ouis  g^iined  the  i 
conviction  that  a  portion   at  Irasi  4 
homage  he  received  came  from  d)«l| 
of  those  who  tendered  it. 
-once  announced  her  intention  of  ff   . 
\N*k-4%-(lc4ce  in  the  event  of  hifJl 
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rother  refused  to  leave  his  bed- 
ougli  assured  that  the  disease 
igious ;  while  Mary  de  Mancini, 
refused  the  entrance  of  his  cham- 
hours  of  anguish  which  were  only 
f  the  messages  that  passed  be- 
I  royal  invahdand  herself  through 
um  of  a  confidential  attendant, 
it  de  Quiche  and  the  Prince  de 
were  his  constant  companions ; 
>ura^ed  by  their  devotion,  the 
vereign  exerted  himself  to  con- 
Inst  the  su£fering  by  which  he 
jrated  alike  in  body  and  in  mmd. 
ympathy  was,  however,  by  no 
tnenil.  Individual  interests  were 
n  his  danger,  which  proved  more 
than  attachment  to  his  person; 
xample  of  worldly  prudence  was 
16  cardinal  himself,  who,  on  the 
f  after  the  king's  attack,  aware 
had  nothing  to  hope  from  the 
mjou,  dismantled  hb  apartments 
sir  precious  contents,  and  during 
dispatched  his  statues,  his  paint- 
his  money  to  Yincennes,  with  an 
il  they  should  be  deposited  in 
lie  vaults  of  the  fortress ;  after 

made  advances  to  the  Marshal 
\,  the  governor  of  the  prince,  and 
lount  de  Guiche,  his  favorite,  in 
I  of  making  better  terms  with 
p  should  the  evil  which  was  an- 
indeed  take  place. 
;  this  time,  the  saloon  that  joined 
chamber,  which  only  a  day  or 
iously  scarce  sufBced  to  contain 
Iff  of  courtiers  by  which  it  was 

became  almost  deserted.  The 
nlletin,  which  was  posted  over 
|ace,  attracted  from  time  to  time 
OB  eye  of  a  noble,  but  the  visit 
lief  one;  for  the  atmosphere 
:4ld  contagion,  and  there  were,  as 
jihown,  few  at  court  who  were 
^subject  themselves  to  its  influ- 

IhOe,  all  was  dismay  and  despair 

K-chamber  of  the  young  king; 

nts  had  been  administered  to 

t  eliciting  one  token  of  con- 

and  the  priests,  superseding 

8  in  his   private  apartments, 

iff  the  funeral  anthems  in  sa- 

jfhich  the  decorations  of  the 

hjtd  not  yet  been  removed. 


His  final  recovery  is,  indeed,  attributed  to 
an  empiric,  who,  learning  that  the  court 
physicians  had  renounced  all  hope  of 
saving  his  life,  was  furtively  introduced  to 
his  bedside  by  Mary  de  Mancini  and  his 
nurse ;  and  who,  after  ha>dng  examined 
him  with  great  attention,  seated  himself 
familiarly  on  the  bed,  exclaiming,  "  The 
lad  is  very  ill,  but  he  will  not  die  of  it." 

**  The  prediction  was  verified ;  the  directions 
of  this  singular  physician  were  scrupulously 
obeyed ;  and  the  young  king,  who  had  been 
about  to  exchange  the  brilliant  throne  of  the 
liOuvre  for  the  sombre  vaults  of  St.  Denis,  rap- 
idly progressed  towards  convalescence;  and 
80  soon  as  it  was  ascertained  beyond  all  doubt 
that  the  danger  was  at  an  end,  the  queen  direct- 
ed the  Prince  de  Marsillac  to  wait  upon  the 
Due  d'Anjou  and  communicate  tlie  joyful  intel- 
ligence.   Couriers  were  immediately  dispatched 
to  Paris  and  into  all  the  provinces,  to  announce 
the  happy  event,  and  meanwhile  Louis,  pros- 
trated bv  the  voluptuous  languor  which  so 
constantfy  succeeds  violent  and  dangerous  iU- 
ness,  found  his  best  and  most  welcome  resource 
in  the  conversation  and  care  of  Mary  de  Man< 
cini,  who  seized  so  favorable  an  opportunity  of 
introducing  him  to  tlie  literature  of  France  and 
Italy,  the  delights  of  poetry,  and  the  engrossing 
study  of  history.    *  He  amused  himself  by  reacT 
ing  entertaining  books  during  that  period  of 
leisure,*  says  the  author  of  Sikcle  de  Louis 
XIV.,  *  and  particularly  in  reading  them  with 
Mary  de  Mancini,  who,  like  her  sisters,  was 
full  of  intellect     He  was  partial  to  verses  and 
romances,  which,  depicting  gallantry  and  hero- 
ism, secretly  flattered  his  propensities.' " 

Alarmed  by  these  increasing  demonstra- 
tions of  love,  the  queen-molher  continually 
urged  upon  Mazarin  the  necessity  of  hast- 
ening the  negotiations  for  the  marriage  of 
the  king.  Disappointed  in  his  hopes  of 
obtaining  an  alliance  for  Louis  with  the 
Spanish  crown,  the  cardinal  had  made 
proposals  to  the  Princess  Marguerite  of 
Savoy,  and  the  royal  family  removed  to 
Lyons  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  Louis 
into  contact  with  the  bride  elect.  The 
preliminaries,  however,  had  scarcely  been 
settled,  when  a  courier  arrived  from  the 
King  of  Spain,  proposing  new  terms  of 
alliance  between  the  crowns,  Mazarin's 
policy  had  been  successful :  the  existing 
negotiations  with  Marguerite  were  broken 
up  ;  ,aud  Maria  Theresa,  the  daughter  of 
Philip  IV.,  became  the  queen  ex.^<i\»xv\.  ^\. 
the  King  of  France.  Yxom  \>x\&  Nlvcci^  '^^ 
the  followmg  8prvn^>  ^icXivi^  Y^e,^^a»^NJtfs 
were  made  fox  lYi^  to^^X  xckaxw^^- 


vorthy  of  the  throne  she  simred.  Mild, 
gentle,  lovely,  uncontaniinatcd  by  morale 
such  as  she  found  in  the  new  court  tc 
which  she  came,  and  full  of  love  to  her 
royal  husband,  she  deserved  the  scriptural 
honor  of  a  virtuous  woman,  "  that  the 
heart  of  her  husband  should  fully  trust 
her."  Nor  was  she  wanting  in  personal 
attractions.  "The  Infanta,"  says  Madame 
do  Mottcville,  "  is  short,  but  well  made ; 
we  admired  the  extreme  fairness  of  lier 
comploiLion ;  her  blue  eyes  appeared  to  us 
to  be  fine,  and  charmed  ua  by  their  soft- 
ness and  brilliancy ;  wc  celebrated  the 
beauty  of  her  mouth,  and  of  her  some- 
what full  and  roseate  lips.  To  speali  the 
truth,  with  more  height  and  handsome 
teeth,  she  would  deserve  to  be  estimated 
as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  persons  in 
Europe." 

The  novelty  of  the  ceremonies  appeared 
foratimctoahsorb  the  heart  of  Louis.  Ele- 
vated by  the  renown  which  now  firstfiUed 
his  soul  with  the  love  of  kingly  power ; 
gratified  by  the  splendor  which  ncconi- 
pauied  the  nuptial  ceremonies ;  and  proud 
of  an  alliance  which  shadowed  forth  the 
future  greatness  of  his  reign ;  Louis  found 
enough  in  the  first  possession  of  his  royal 
bride,  to  please  his  fancy  and  satisfy  his 
ambition.  Anne  of  Austria,  relieved  of 
her  fears  lest  her  son  should  tarnish  the 
lustre  of  his  crown  by  an  ignoble  marriage. 


tliousand  fold  more 
passed  on  to  salute 
around  the  queca. 


wliere  she  annnunced 
wafl  ready  to  pive  hci 
lonnc,  provitlM  ihe  mi 
distfly,  and  he  wrote 
to  nek  t)ie  consent  of 
liglited  thus  to  have 
havhig  despaired  of  f 
to  comply  with  her  wi 
to  I'ans,  as  sclf-siisti 
Hlllioiigh  peril  apa  not 
llmt  her  resolntion  wc 
of  affection  in  the  brea 

"  Again,  however,  i 
own  hope.  The  royi 
witlioiit  a  single  coi 
valuable  ptesentH  whl< 
and  Mary  walked  to 
have  walked  lo  tlie  sc 
ail  annual  dower  of  a 
and  perjuring  herself  1 
not  fulfd. 

"  Her  after  career  ( 
lice  it,  that  the  aixleni 
wlilch  would,  had  the 
have  made  her  memot 
emlHltercd  by  falMlKX. 
involved  Irt  in  ernva 
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las  branded  him  as  an  ambitious  states- 
nan  and  a  dishonest  man.  The  fact  that> 
luring  a  period  of  thirty- one  years,  from 
1630,  when  he  first  emerged  from  obscurity, 
o  1661,  at  his  death,  he  had  amassed  a 
brtune  of  more  than  two  hundred  millions 
^f  livres,  and  that  only  through  his  control 
iver  the  public  treasury,  is  of  no  mean 
jgnificancy.  In  fact  the  extent  of  his 
realth  was  never  known,  Colbert,  his 
eeretary,  having  revealed  to  the  king 
liortly  after  his  death  places  of  conceal- 
Dent  of  more  than  fifteen  millions  of  ready 
Qoney,  which  he  had  not  specified  in  his 
fUl. 

The  death  of  Mazarin  became  the  turn- 
og  point  in  the  character  of  Louis  XIV. 
nstead  of  opening  new  avenues  to  dis- 
mction  for  the  ministers  and  chief  men  of 
he  realm,  it  abolished  the  office  which  he 
lad  held,  and  made  each  subordinate  re- 

CDsible  to  the  king  alone.  To  the  presi- 
t  of  the  ecclesiastical  assembly,  who 
vnediately  waited  upon  his  Majesty  to 
peertain  to  whom  he  should  address  him- 
llf  in  future  upon  questions  of  public 
luiness,  Louis  promptly  replied, ''  To  my- 
Vf"  He  was  now  twenty-three  years  of 
me,  apparently  absorbed  in  the  pleasures 
f  court  life,  earnest  in  his  pursuit  of  the 
pables  which  surround  a  throne,  careless 

ttbe  good  of  his  people,  and  the  slave  of 
own  passions ;  and  yet  from  that  day 
h,  the    handsomest   man  in  Europe, 
o  had  grown  up  in  perfect  ignorance, 
h  a  heart  full  of  romantic  gallantry, 
oted  eight  hours  of  each  day  sedu- 
to  business  and  the  acquisition  of 
rmation.     In  the  outset,  the  courtiers 
ibted,  the  ministers  gravely  shook  their 
8,  the  beauties  of  the  court,  who  had 
known  where  the  weakness  of  Louis 
laughed  scornfully,  and  the  chefs  de 
ux,  plodding  over  long  columns  of 
looked  incredulous   and  smiled ; 
the  event  proved  them  all  to  be  mis- 
The  first  age  of  Louis  the  Four- 
th had  passed,  and  the  boy  had  be- 
^  a  monarch  and  a  man. 
lit  though  the  habits  of  Louis  were 
ged,  it  would  be  a  great  error  to  sup- 
that  his  character  had  changed  with 
u      Jl^al  neither  the  morals  of  the 
nor  bis  own   principles   demanded. 
lar  and  even  strict  in  the  perform - 
ot  bis  duties,  punctilious  to  a  nicety 


in  demanding  in  matters  of  business  all 
that  from  others  which  he  required  from 
himself;  devout,  methodical,  accurate; 
accessible  to  his  ministers,  and,  at  stated 
times,  to  the  people ;  master  of  his  own 
household  and  the  realm;  seeking  for 
purity  in  the  administration  of  justice, 
honesty  in  the  control  of  the  public  purse,  * 
and  diligence  in  the  discharge  of  civil 
business ;  the  love  of  romantic  gallantry, 
that  grand  characteristic  of  the  age,  had 
never  lost  its  power  over  his  heart.  For 
a  short  space  only  had  the  quiet  charms 
of  Maria  Theresa  satisfied  the  monarch. 
The  opera,  the  soiree,  and  the  evemn^ 
ballets,  where  bevies  of  fair  women  vied 
in  displaying  charms  to  which  homage 
was  never  wanting,  better  pleased  him 
after  the  laborious  cares  of  the  day,  than 
the  quiet  boudoir  of  the  queen.  The  man- 
ners of  the  time  sanctioned  the  Hasans 
which  obtained  among  the  gentry  and 
nobility  all  over  the  nation,  and  there 
were  few  among  the  loveliest  of  the  court 
ladies,  who  would  not  have  preferred  a 
splendid  and  scarce  doubtful  reputation  of 
intrigue  with  the  handsome  king,  than 
whom  none  better  knew  the  avenues  to  a 
woman's  heart,  to  the  ridicule  with  which 
prudery  and  even  virtue  was  assailed  wher- 
ever it  was  met.  The  taste  of  Louis  was 
faultless.  The  reputation  of  his  court  for 
elegance  and  grace  was  unrivalled  through- 
out Europe.  He  loved  with  enthusiasm, 
and  expressed  his  sentiments  of  affection 
with  tenderness  and  dignity.  And  much 
as  we  may  deprecate  the  morals  of  an  age, 
which  exalted  seduction  to  a  virtue,  and 
branded  chastity  as  a  crime,  we  must  not 
forget,  that  the  culture  of  these  very  sen- 
timents of  gallantry  did  more  to  soften  the 
manners,  elevate  the  opinions,  purify  the 
affections,  and  refine  the  taste  of  a  gross 
and  barbarous  age,  than  all  other  causes 
combined.  It  may  have  been  the  smaH 
seed  of  good,  vivifying  and  growing  in  the 
midst  of  thorns  of  evil ;  it  may  have  been 
— when  is  it  not  ? — the  overruling  provi- 
dence of  Omnipotence  making  the  wick- 
edness of  man  conducive  to  general  weal — 

"  From  seeming  evil  still  educing  good." 

But  it  is  none  the  less  iTXjLft,  \>Cia\.,Vi^^^^ 
no  farther  ttvan  seto^^  ^ti>>&^'e>,  Xiss^wS 
which  human  sagacAt'^  ^ots  xi^V.*  ^^  ^5J 
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laotry  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.  produced 
tlio  oiviEzation  of  Western  Europe. 

The  four  years  succeediog  the  denlli  of 
Miiziirin  were  amoua  the  most  Bplcndid  of 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  France,  at  i>eace 
with  aU  the  world, 'started  into  tlie  growth 
of  healthy  and  vigorous  youth.  Uer  peo- 
ple, rising  from  the  cruahing  inQuence  of 
domcstia  diseeneionB  and  loreign  broils, 
spread  themselves  over  her  wasted  fields, 
enriehing  the  meadows  with  joyous  labor, 
and  gladdening  the  hitl-eides  with  gardens 
and  vineyards.  Hor  handicraft  sped  ia 
the  workshop  and  at  the  loom.  The  lium 
of  earTMst  tod  came  up  from  the  artisans 
of  her  hamlets  and  cities.  Her  products 
found  'remuneration  in  the  most  distant 
l;bnds,  and  the  ships  of  her  commerce  be- 
gan agmn  to  return  laden  from  foreign 
seaa.  The  throne  seemed  for  once  to  rest 
upon  the  affections  of  tho  people,  and  eve- 
rytliing  around  it  united  to  give  it  splen- 
dor. The  civil  wars  had  called  forth  men 
of  talent  and  energy,  wbo  made  the  na- 
tional glory  and  the  splendor  of  the  king, 
the  object  of  their  exertions.  Stuicsmen 
and  generals,  savaos  and  ecclesiastics  gave 
vigor  and  taste  to  the  public  mind,  and 
-.idd.-il  WW  lustro  to  the  tbronp. 


Out 


.npl  a 


)iia  routine  of  business,  with  whitb 
nothing  was  allowed  to  interfere,  the  young 
Vhi--  devoted  his  leisure  wholly  to  a  career 
of  pleasure.  The  queen,  naturally  taui- 
turn  and  averse  to  l!  e  frivol't'es  of  a  com  t 
life  resolutely  refused  to  b  come  a  sharer 
m  h  a  imusements  R  e  d  n  the  perform 
anceof  her  rel  J,  ousdut  s  betwc  n  vh  (.h 
and  tj  e  que  ti  mother  she  d  nd  d  ra  t  f 
I  cr  wik  ng  1  ours  a  d  mo  ret  n  g  n  1  r 
liab  a  than  was  c  na  stent  w  tl  1  er  nk 
tl  c  lo  a  of  tl  e  llus  on  wl  tl  ren  !  r  d  tl  e 
period  f  h  r  mJrria^e  u  proud 
umphunt  dream  \  a,  mo  i 
tears       Thou   I     l!  c    ]  ff      n  n      I 

hab  ts  1    1 
orea  ng 
tl  at  ht.  I 
he  rt  '.a 

and  1    3  de  j  I  ^  Ik 

up  n  lor  mind  ind  to  erab  tier  1  r  i\ 
ist  nee  The  b  rtl  of  a  daupl  n  d  d  in 
d  d  for  a  t  mc  retl  ra  Ll  e  k  n„  f  om  1  s 
n  I  pursul  of  pi  1  r  n  1  tun  h  af 
f  t  ns  lowarda  beiwAt  \i"i\.  *.\«,  vciNdi 
was  bnuf  as  A  «as  Ylnlg^ikJB^J9l%^  v^'^'i 
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wards,  for  a  period  of  more  than  (wcntj 
j'trara,  until  the  time  of  lier  death.  lh« 
proud  daugliter  of  Philip  IV..  rortakenbj 
tier  hiuiband,  pined  in  solitude  otcr  tlit 
delusive  dreams  and  broken  vowi  u(  hn 
unhappy  marriage. 

Chief  amoi:^  those  upon  whom  the  t(- 
factions  of  Louis  were  lavished  during  tlir 
early  years  of  his  married  life,  and  who, 
in  fact,  despite  her  unfortunnle  canvr,  aot 
sessed  many  virtues  of  character  and  life. 
loving  the  king  with  her  whole  hoarl,  ud 
faithful  to  his  interests  in  every  trial.  <>M 
Louise  Francoise  de  la  Batune  de  Bbat. 
dauglilar  of  M»n|nia  de  la  Valirre,  a  mi> 
of  rank  and  reputation.  A  J^ung  audit- 
experienced  girl,  introduced  to  tbe  pUsM 
as  maid  of  honor,  and  negmrdiDg  the  loif  | 
almost  as  an  object  of  idolatry,  tliere  C4B  | 
bo  no  wonder  that  she  yielded  totbclcflip- 
tatioDs  which  surrounded  her.  "Hie  tU» 
tiona  of  the  king  seem  to  have  be«n,ia(k 
outset,  nothing  more  than  the  gratificalio 
of  a  passing  fancy  for  one,  nbooa  it 
chanced  to  have  overheard  eipreningha- 
self  to  her  compaiuons  in  t«nas  of  txtf 
geiEted  oulogiuoi  ufiaa  his  menu;  iMb 
as  the  acquuBtance  mcraued,  fiDftf 
wilhin  Iht  dc,-p  resources  of  love  ai.d  f<^l- 
ing,  for  whicli  be  Miu^hl  io  i.iinamuni;  itt 
more  splendid  beauties  of  the  court,  bi*  u- 
fections  were  awakened,  until  at  la=t  h* 
lavished  upon  lier  the  whole  weuiih  of  bii 
heart. 

For  mort,  than  6ic  years,  Madem<H»lk 
de  \  all  r  wis  ti  e  favorite  of  the  kmy. 
Tb  s  unusu  1  c  )n.  tancy  is  to  be  aiirihawii 
d  ul  ties  mor  lo  the  oppositiun  whici 
the  /  aion  ex  ted  among  the  memben  d 
t)  e  ru    11  ouslI  old,  than  to  any  oilta 

M   s  ] 

"=!!   m   nflc  thscvenLtheunfortuMwl 

\  tl  •■  I  her  repiitAlion  lo  her  »rte 

"     but  her  reuion^  w»»  i 

paradini;  hnrdi^erMn: 

1  I  I't  wiMjld  bate  4dm,^ 

bv  aliaine,  at  to  Kl>vni  itt 

r  e     rt  dulk-a  wi'uld   fvmt- 

(am  all  soi.  cly     and  llic  sgnny  nf  her  rr|i* 

ancB  was  so  v  olent  as  to  or cawwj  motfa  <■■ 

barrsMme  i  to  hw  myal  lonvr:  wliil*ifcr»    ^ 

proacheB  of  the  q  uK-n-mother,  and  ih*  4"f    i 

mela  cIdI>      f  Uaria  Them*.   sdM  uj*    | 

i^nce     TliB  voangqaeesbad     ■    -  ^^ 
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bat  two  incidents  soon  occurred  which  robbed 
her  even  of  the  eauivocaJ  happiness  of  doubt. 

"  A  young  vaiet-de-chambre  of  the  kinjr, 
named  Valioc,  had  invented  a  species  of  inter- 
lude, consisting  of  dialogues,  interspersed  with 
dances,  which  obtained  ereat  favor  at  court, 
where  they  were  enacted  by  all  the  principal 

Eersoas  of  the  royal  circle,  including  J^uis 
imself.  On  a  particular  occasion  one  of  these 
interludes,  of  which  tlie  king  had  prompted  tlie 
subject,  was  represented  in  the  queen^s  apart- 
ments ;  and  the  boldness  with  which  it  shad- 
owed forth  the  love  of  the  monarch  for  La 
Vali^re  was  so  great  that,  long  ere  its  conclu- 
rion,  a  score  of  whispers  had  identified  the 
characters,  and  she  herself  retired  to  her  cham- 
ber, trembling  at  its  probable  effect  upon  those 
whom  it  was  so  well  calculated  to  wound. 

"  A  few  days  only  passed  over  ere  she  was 
BUinmoned  to  the  presence  of  the  queen-mother, 
and  the  circumstance  was   so    unusual  that 
Louise  hesitated  whether  she  should  obey  with- 
out previously  consulting  the  king.    A  secrmd 
messenger,  however,  ^urging  her  to  hasten,  left 
her  no  alternative ;  and  witli  a  sinking  heart 
■he  in'as  ushered  into  the  apartment  of  Anne  of 
Austria,  whom  she  found  closeted  with  Ma- 
JoTne.     There  was  an  expression  of  triumph 
playing  about  the  lip  of  the  princess,  which  at 
B  convinced  Mademoiselle  de  la  Valid  re  that 
was  summoned  on  no  indifferent  subject, 
id   one  glance  at  the  clouded  brow  of  the 

2neen-mother  confirmed  her  in  her  conviction. 
[er  fears  had  not  outrun  the  truth.     Coldly, 
Iiaughtiiy,  and  peremptorily,  Anne  of  Austria 
declared  her  dismission  from  the  court,  adding 
that  she  was  immediately  to  return  whence  she 
^  came,  and  that  Madame  de  Choisy  would  con- 
fact  her  to  her  house. 
**The  unhappy  girl  staggered  back  to  her 
'  mom  almost  unconsciously.    A  full  conviction 
*  of  the  disgrace  she  had  brought  u])on  herself 
■.  bowed  her  to  the  dust.     She  was  about  to  be 
K  ignominiously  driven  from  the  court,  to  meet 
■  her  mother  as  a  guilty  and  condemned  wretch, 
^  to  whom  the  whole  world  was  now  only  one  wide 
desolation ;  while,  at  intervals,  the  idea  that  she 
to  be  forever  separated  from  tlie  king  dried 


S  her  tears  witii  the  scorching  fever  of  despair. 

^  No  one  intruded  upon  her  solitude  throughout 

the  day,  and  she  gave  a  free  course  to  the  an- 

SLsh  by  which  she  was  oppreRsod ;  but  with 
}  twilight  Louis  entered  lier  apartment,  and, 
ing  her  exhausted  with  weeping,  insisted  on 
ing  the  cause  of  her  distress.    Anxious 
wgb  she  was  that  he  should  know  all,  she 
rank  from  exciting  the  storm  which  she  was 
ill  aware  roust  follow,  and  she  persisted  in 
thholding  her  secret,  despite  the  entreaties,  re- 
adies, and  even  threats  of  the  king,  who, 
itnallyt  displeased  by  her  pertinacity,  rose 
^  her  side,  and  witnoat  uttering  another 
ii,  left  the  raom. 
kahjB&ippearedf  Mademoiseiid  de  VaJidre 


sank  back  tearless  and  hopeless.  She  was 
now,  indoed,  alone ;  for  even  he  for  whom  she 
had  suffTcred  had  abandoned  her,  and  hours 
went  by  before  she  again  ventured  to  lifl  her 
head.  Afler  a  time,  however,  she  remembered 
that  a  compact  had  once  been  made  between 
herself  and  her  royal  lover,  that  in  the  event  of 
any  misunderstanding,  a  night  should  not  be 
suffered  to  elapse  without  a  reconciliation.  Her 
heart  again  beat  more  freely.  He  would  not 
fail  her ;  he  could  not  forget  his  promise ;  he 
would  write  to  tell  her  that  his  anger  against 
her  w;is  at  an  end.  And  so  she  waited  and  watch- 
ed, and  counted  every  hour  as  it  was  proclaimed 
by  the  belfry  of  the  palace ;  but  slie  waited  and 
watched  in  vain ;  and  when,  at  length,  afler  this 
long  and  weary  night,  the  daylight  streamed 
through  the  silken  curtains  of  her  chamber,  she 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  praying  that 
God  would  not  cast  away  the  victim  who  was 
thus  rejected  by  the  world,  she  hastened  with 
a  burning  cheek  and  tearless  eye  to  collect  a 
few  necessary  articles  of  clothing,  and  throw- 
ing on  her  veil  and  mantle,  rushed  down  a  pri- 
vate stair-case  and  escaped  into  the  street.  In 
this  distracted  state  of  mind,  she  pursued  her 
way  to  Chaillot,  and  reached  the  convent  of  the 
sisters  of  St.  Mary,  where  she  was  detained  a 
considerable  time  in  the  parlor ;  but  at  length 
the  grating  was  opened,  and  a  jKjrtrees  appear- 
ed, who,  on  her  request  to  be  admitted  to  the 
abbess,  informed  her  tliat  all  the  community 
were  at  their  devotions,  and  could  not  be  seen 
by  any  one. 

"  It  was  in  \m\\  that  the  poor  fugitive  en- 
treated, and  asserted  her  intention  of  taking  the 
vows ;  she  could  extort  no  other  answer ;  and 
the  portress  withdrew,  leaving  her  sitting  upon 
a  wooden  bench,  desolate  and  hearr-struck.  For 
two  hours  she  remained  motionless,  with  her 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  grating,  but  it  continued 
closed  *,  even  the  dreary  refuge  of  this  poor  and 
obscure  convent  was  denied  to  her — even  the 
house  of  relifjion  had  barred  its  doors  against 
her.  She  could  \)qat  up  no  longer;  from  the 
previous  morning  she  had  not  ta^ited  food  ;  and 
the  fatitrue  of  body  and  anguish  of  muid  she 
had  undergone,  combined  with  this  unaccus- 
tomed fast,  had  exhausted  her  slight  remains  of 
strength ;  a  sullen  torjwr  gradually  overcame 
her  faculties,  and  eventually  she  fell  upon  the 
paved  floor,  cold  and  insensible. 

"  Earlv  in  the  morninir  the  kinc;  was  inform- 
ed  of  the  disappearance  of  Mademoiselle  de  Va- 
liere ;  and  he  had  no  sooner  learned  the  fact 
than  he  hastened  to  the  Tuilleries  to  question 
Madame^  who  either  was,  or  affected  to  be,  ut- 
terly ignorant  of  her  fate.  Kor  was  he  more 
fortunate  in  his  inquiries  of  the  queen-mother, 
who,  while  she  declared  her  inability  to  give 
him  the  information  that  he  sought,  reproached 
him  with  his  want  of  6elf-CQVM*cv«LXv<\^x^^vai.i^^<^ 
that  he  had  no  ma&Vcr^  on^i  \\vwa^^. 

"  '  It  may  be  bo»  b^  excNsiwa^, 


"  As  yet  he  h»d  obU  n  d  no    I  e    o      e  re- 

IrpBt  iif  hU  miBtresi;  bu  I>iu  a  w  a  no  o  be 
dir^foiirnged,  and  lie  ad  pted  bu  h  fScienl 
iii^iisures  &«,  era  lon^,  led  him  to  s  knowledge 
oi'  thf  convent  lo  which  the  unlmpjiy  ftigitiv 
htid  been  seen  to  bend  hor  steps.  In  nnothc 
iii'-liiiit  he  wu  on  Iiorfebnck, and  foUoived  by 
sinyle  lage,  gnllopped  nff  in  the  direction  of 
Ciijiillol,  where,  na  no  warning  hnd  been  ^vcn 
of  Ilia  approach,  Uie  grating  remained  inliospi- 
i!iblv  closed,  and  he  found  the  wretched  girl  still 
streirlied  upon  the  pavement. 

"  It  was  lonff  ere  Loiiiso  was  awnre  whose 
tear'i  were  filling  fast  upon  lier  face,  and 
wliose  hands  had  cWpcd  her  own.  After  a 
tiiiK',  liDiv»ver,  she  recogoiaed  the  king,  and  at 
l<>nt;ih  was  enahled  to  cotiflde  to  him  the  secret 
of  lii?r  flight,  and  to  implore  liim  to  leave  her 
(Vi^e  to  fultil  tlie  reaolulion  ahe  had  formed  ;  but 
Loiiia  WHS  deaf  to  her  enlrealies,  and  finally 
)^iiccoeded  in  inducing  her  Lo  pardon  the  paat, 
Hiid  1(1  return.  Ii  was  not  without  coinpuiic- 
tii>n  Ihiit  she  aufTcred  lierecir  to  be  persnaded, 
Imt  her  passion  for  the  Itinff  ultimately  Iriumuh- 
(^d  over  her  ecruplea;  and  the  page  waa  dis- 
piplied  for  a  carriage. 

-'  It  was  with  oonsidervble  difficulty  that  the 

king  prevuled  on  Maiaaia  ia  restate  Valiere 

p   ce     tbehoieh   d    b     h    wan' 
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mass,  her  countenance  pale  as  death,  hcf 
gait  urisleady  and  iufina  from  her  Tvjnl 

emution. 

"  The  weaktii^s,  however,  waa  not  uofc 
pious.  The  eye  of  Louie  wns  dry  and  faii  vita 
firm  as  be  liaiJe  her  fkrewell,  and  eiijWBMtd  ■ 
hopetbul  she  would  be  liappy  in  her  dolMr) 
after  which  he  atood  composedly  to  ae«  htr  i» 
tcr  her  carriage,  with  a  i«icfing  Ftep.anddrt"? 
away.  Not  a  sign  of  ematiDQ  e#<ra|wd  Iiim.airf 
the  equipage  had  no  acx>nn-  di^ppMred,  thti 
he  entered  into  conversation  with  lhn«  itoC 
hia  pfrson,  as  calmly  aa  though  be  had  onM 
loved  ihe  unhappy  woman,  whose  life  wu  ■> 
be  thenceforward  one  of  trial  aod  prirati«a.' 

In  the  year  1663,  the  peace  vaAti  alud 
France  had  so  eminently  flontuhi<d.  <ni 
broken  by  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  \jy» 
the  news  of  bis  decease,  Louis,  fay  rv<titin| 
the  obsolete  law  of  devolutivn.  ■>  >>  <n> 
called,  laid  claim  to  the  Spanish  Nethtf- 
lands.  After  protnicled  and  tedion*  df' 
golia^ons,  in  the  course  of  whicti  it  bt- 
came  evident  that  Louis,  was  detcrmingl 
to  acoompli!>h  by  force  what  he  could  iwl 
obtam  by  diplomacy,  a  triple  alliaiice  nl 
formed  betweaa  Engliuid,  Swfidn  tfli 
H        d  ppoM   the  aggTMricm  «if 

he  mi-i  i!lv 


d  h    a  hiercmenl^  of 

■ssion  of  Vian 

pnn  the  militan  I 

d   ra       A    the  tresrv  li 

p  h        f  Colbert.' hit  I 

h    d       1  of  Ma»ria. 
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ler,  swelled  the  number  of  the  army  to  an 
mmense  force ;  Conde»  Turrenne  and 
juxembourg,  names  highest  in  the  military 
iinals  of  the  day,  led  on  the  legions  to 
he  assault.  One  hundred  and  eighteen 
housand  men,  all  told,  were  mustered  in 
he  ranks ;  a  hundred  pieces  of  ordnance 
rere  provided,  at  that  day  an  unprecedent- 
d  number;  fifty  millions  of  money  had 
leen  expended  in  preparations  ;  a  hundred 
nd  thirty-five  ships  of  war  had  been  add- 
d  to  the  fleet,  while  tlie  body  guards,  ca- 
lets,  gendarmes,  light-horse,  musketeers, 
nd  Swiss,  composing  the  household  of 
lie  king,  completed  the  magnificent  un- 
ertaking.  It  is  not  possible  to  follow  the 
istory  of  this  and  succeeding  campaigns 
i  the  limits  of  a  single  article.  Let  it  suf- 
se,  that  from  this  time  to  1683,  the  tri- 
Inphs  of  Louis  XIY.  added  strength  to 
is  kingdom  and  glory  to  his  reign. 
Xffeanwhile,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
Duis  still  followed  his  career  of  pleasure. 
icning,  inexperienced  and  ignorant,  his 
Itaion  for  Mary  de  Mancini  had  first 
likened  a  love  for  intellectual  cultiva- 
^.  l^mid,  abashed,  and  sincerely  lov- 
V  in  the  first  age  of  his  manhood.  La 
pliere  had  taught  him  the  real  value  of  a 
yroted  heart.  Haughty,  self-confident 
U  vain  in  middle  life,  the  passion  he  now 
^wed  for  the  Duchess  de  Montespan,was 
ed  to  show  hira  the  power  of  a  proud 
imperious  woman.  Past  the  age  of 
il  love,  he  was  yet  to  reap  what  he 
sown  in  early  years,  in  subjection  to 
ambition  of  a  woman,  who  never  loved 
and  whose  influence  over  his  actions 
from  him  the  aflections  of  his  people, 
commended  to  his  lips  the  bitterness 
^fn  unloved  and  desolate  old  age. 
ladame  de  Montespan  was  the  very 
tterpart  of  La  Valiere.  Louis  was 
in  the  first  prime  of  manhood,  when 
sthing  more  than  the  beautiful  face  or 
tranquil  and  unobtrusive  love  of  wo- 
was  needed  to  hold  fast  his  admira- 
Madame  de  Montespan  had  seen 
ren  before  her  marrriage,  and  though, 
^Jbat  event,  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
hat  the  king  had  ever  proffered  to 
homaffe  m  his  heart,  she  had  re- 
prafit  bj  it  long  before  she  ac- 
t  Kv  pmpote. 

htajgfi&taaed,  wboD  the  subtle 


beauty  was  compelled  by  her  family  to  accept 
the  hand  of  tlie  Marquis  de  Montespan,  having, 
as  she  herself  acknowledged,  already  bestowed 
her  aflbctions  elsewhere. 

"  During  the  first  months  of  their  union,  the 
Marquis  expressed  considerable  satisfaction  at 
her  high  station  and  extreme  popularity  at 
court;  but,  by  his  violent  and  unconcealed  dis* 
gust  at  the  attachment  existing  between  the  king 
and  La  Valiere,  forewarned  her  of  the  little  in- 
dulgence she  might  expect  at  his  hands,  should 
she  be  betrayed  into  any  levity  likely  to  dis- 
honor his  name.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
ere  long  he  became  weary  of  seeing  his  wife 
devotea  to  vanity  and  pleasure,  and  of  the  re- 
straint imposed  by  her  official  duties ;  for,  on 
succeeding  to  an  inheritance  in  Provence,  he 
urged  her  strongly  to  obtain  leave  to  accom- 
pany him  when  he  went  to  take  possession  of 
the  property. 

"Madame  do  Montespan,  however,  young, 
beautiful,  and  admired,  and,  moreover,  not  suf- 
ficiently attached  to  her  husband  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  his  wishes,  when  they  interfered  so 
fatally  with  her  own  private  \'iews,  instantly 
made  a  pretext  of  her  position,  and  pleaded  with 
great  earnestness  the  duty  which  she  owed  to 
her  royal  mistress ;  suggesting  that  he  should 
dispose  of  the  estate  to  some  member  of  his 
family,  and  reside  entirely  in  the  nciorhborhood 
of  the  court.  It  is  a  strange  proof  of  the  per- 
verted feeling  and  accommoaating  morality  of 
the  time,  that  although,  upon  the  evidence  of  his 
guilty  wife,  M.  de  Montespan  had  left  no  mea- 
sure untried  to  reclaim  her,  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, not  one  historian  of  the  century,  who  does 
not  seek  to  cast  upon  the  forsaken  husband  the 
odium  of  this  revoking  intrigue. 

"  The  favor  of  the  new  mistress  became  more 
assured  from  day  to  day ;  the  fascinations  of 
her  wit,  the  gorgeousness  of  her  beauty,  and 
even  the  exactions  of  her  capricious  vanity,  all 
rendered  her  triumpii  more  complete.  Amonff 
her  other  expensive  tastes,  the  new  favorite  had 
a  most  inorainato  passion  for  jewels.  While 
yet  a  girl,  she  had  delighted  in  diamonds  and 
precious  stones  ;  and  the  generosity  of  the  king 
upon  tiiis  point  was  so  unmeasured,  that,  aflcr 
her  disgrace,  she  herself  declared  that  she  pos- 
sessed a  collection  worthy  of  an  Asiatic  prince, 
and  that  even  were  she  to  be  deprived  of  the 
whole  of  her  fortune,  save  her  pearls  and  dia- 
monds, she  could  still  command  opulence. 

"  This  taste  was  shared  by  Louis  XIV.,  who, 
in  his  private  cabinet,  had  two  immense  pedes- 
tjila  of  rose-wood,  fitted  in  the  interior  with 
shifting  shelves,  in  which  he  kept  the  most 
precious  of  the  crown-jewels,  in  order  that  he 
might  examine  and  admire  them  at  his  ease, 
an  occupation  in  which  he  took  great  delight ; 
nor  did  he  ever  hear  of  a  gem  of  price,  eithft^ 
in  Asia  or  Europe^  wVlVvoviX.  tgl^vti^  ^Nxewass^'^ 
eflbrts  to  secure  l\\e  pfvxe. 

"  His  most  coa\.\Y  ^safe^w^stk  ^r^^^Vowv*^ 
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the  crown  of  AgrippinB,  a  work  or  consummate 
art,  composed  of  eiglit  tiers  of  iinmenae  bril- 
liunU  in  ft  tran-'parent  eetliog;  and  after  hsv- 
iaa  ovCTwhelnifd  the  insatiable  marchioness 
with  pearls,  diamonde.iopphires.Pinemlds.  and 
tubips,  he  one  day  permitted  her  to  carry  to  her 
apartment  this  priceless  coronet,  where  it  re- 
mained ibr  HO  long  a  period  unreckimed,  tliat 
Hhc  at  length  i»gnn  to  feel  convinced  that  it 
hud  been  a  gill ;  s.nd  fearful  of  accident,  should 
she  leave  it  In  the  slight  casket  whidi  it  then 
occupied,  ahe  ordered  another  to  be  made  more 
suited  to  its  value.  This  done,  and  the  impe- 
rial crown  safely  deposited  in  its  new  case, 
and  fi^cnred  by  several  mlnnte  locks,  ehe  do- 
pn^iipd  her  trensiire  in  the  cheel  which  coit- 
tiiiiieil  her  other  jewels,  where  she  visited  it 
from  lime  to  time,  and  always  with  increased 
admiration. 

■■  When  the  Princess  of  Modena  |ia«Bed 
tbruiiiih  France  on  lier  way  to  Kngland,  where 
she  was  about  to  become  the  wife  of  the  Ouke 
of  Vork,  Louis  gave  her  a  magniGeent  recep- 
tion; and  as  she  was  young  end  handsome, 
nothing  waa  left  uiialtempted  to  gratify  and 
amuse  her  during  her  brief  sojourn   at  the 


'-  it  chanced  that  upon  one  occasion  the  con- 

i^Diation  of  tiie  king's  circle  ttimed  upon  regal 

ecoralione,  and  particularly  opon  tbevaiious 

I      I'onnn  and  faahiooe  of  srowna,  wben  the  Hk- 

'  Dungfan  wh    pnded  bimu    npon  hw 


licrhflf  emoptllBd  to  go  in  search  of  the  glilter- 
iiii;  circlet  |  and  after  an  ahsenco  of  a.  few 
tiiiiiutcs  Ehc  placed  it  npon  a  ^mall  table, 
where  it  excited  universal  astoiiisliinent  and 
L'Mljiisiasm.  TheltaliunfrinccH^,  M.deDan- 
^i.Mkii,  nud  the  oilier  coiitlierR  w  ho  were  oreseiit, 
lust  themselves  in  hyperbole  on  the  brilliant 
water,  eiiiial  size,  and  rare  perfection  of  ihc 
:naii'liWM  diamonda ;  but  when  the  kin^,  mif- 
inj;  it  ill  hia  hands,  obtnined  ft  cliwnr  and  irniro 
[lerfiTi  view  of  the  jewels,  lie  immediately 
lisrJ  his  eyes  s'.emly  Upon  (he  murchioiiess. 
excbiiiiiiuf;,  'Uowiii  this,  mad nme  ?  This  is 
11(1  lunger  my  crown  of  Acrippiiia',  all  the 
bioni"  Imve  been  changed.'  MadnmcdcMontes- 
paii  I  u  rill d  pale  and  Irembied;  bul  having  in 
her  turn  exnimiicd  the  coronet  closely,  she 
full  111!  b^r^elf  compelled  to  admit  (hat  such  was 
itiilecd  the  fart.  Tho  seW-iao  wna  sUll  inuct, 
t  the  ftntique  ^jiiWv.uto  \i44  tcew  w^iwi\.^ 


"  On  arriviiig  at  this  eoDvictioD,  tbv  ipp>lU 
favorite  ha<1  nearly  fallen  to  the  cround,  ui  i 
required  all  the  expnst'iTations  nf  tbow  tj 
whom  she  was  airrronnded,  to  enable  h«r  m 
preserve  herself  from  taiuling:  while  the  totf 
at  once  declared  thai,  let  the  mbatilMiaa  hm 
been  made  as  it  might,  no  ona  cottU  furiw- 
ment  attach  snv  suspicion  to  bendf :  and  ^ 
then  felt  compelled  lo  extilnin  the  ciTcmnMuee 
of  the  new  casket,  vliicti  she  had  caaitdtohE 
made  for  the  grenlcr  •eeurity  of  the  cwfootL  ll 
doing  which,  as  was  aRem-anla  leanwd,  tk 
thelt  had  been  commttted." 

For  Dearly  Sflecn  years,  Uadune  i» 
Montespan  held  undisputed  skst  ever  the 
affections  of  the  king.  Her  childnqt  kjin- 
matized  nnd  ennobteid  ;  beraelf  the  ackaMt- 
edged  mistress  of  the  oourt ;  bw  weJlh 
almost  without  limit ;  her  boDon  aboid- 
ant,  and  ber  power  well  nigh  abstJolt: 
she  was  envied  by  yoonger  aspanot*  fir 
the  bonon  of  the  crovne^d  bmii,  ud  ■^ 
counted  happ7  by  all.  But  the  mgM  d 
sin  are  never  withheld,  though  the  lu 
of  payment  be  never  so  Ioqj^  d«laj«^ 
Satiated  witb  n  love  whicb  ncodnl  ytc- 
petual  homage  for  its  sustenance;  wmrf 
witb  nn  imperious  temper  and  pnwd  i|atik 
wbioh  paaa  g  yennt  eemd  cnlf  IF 
fi  d  b 


DiJ 


ndp 


Th  b  .( 
m  d  b  u},h  mm  nh 
d  dbpdng  hwn.  pe- 
bn  rcbSdmdMia. 
pan,  banished  from  tbe  pnLace,  depriir^  d 
the  presence  of  her  children,  accufcd  bf 
ber  family,  and  branded  infamoua  by  (D 
the  gund,  found  in  tbe  very  prime  of  iit 
life  a  premature  old  age  ana  a  wn^tcbcd 
de.Hh. 

Meanwbilc  an  event  of  tragicii!  aafOC- 
tiince,  heralding  what  afEerward*  bec*ai 
Ibe  darkest  feature  in  tbe  morals  <if  ti» 
age,  bad  occurred  within  the  roy»l  dntl*. 

"  Thus  were  things  circnmslanceil,  i*Wn  <• 
tiie  29tli  of  June,  1669,  Madaiv  nw  ■■  >> 
curly  hour  and  visited  Minsifar  in  iu-  *^>^ 
ment ;  after  which  abo  coDvenicd  ftir  a  cixwdi^ 
able  time  with  Madame  de  la  FajetlP.  in  «iM 
she  declared  herself  to  be  in  ai3niir>Up  hratt 
On  her  retom  from  the  mass,  tho  PrtMM 
.-sew-MiMw!  room  of  Ma«lenB«*e!lo  fCWtu* 
X'oia  baa^^\,  -v'va  -vvk  ^fasn  auUM  fai  l0 
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pictnre,  when  she  talked  of  hn  late  visit  to 
Sngland,  and  enlivened  the  whole  circle  by  her 
joyous  spirits ;  and,  on  entcrintr  her  own  apart- 
ments, sne  asked  for  a  cup  of  succoiy  water, 
which  she  drank,  and  ailerwards  dined  as 
usual. 

**  The  party  then  adjourned  to  the  saloon  of 
Monsieur^  whose  picture  also  was  in  progress ; 
and,  during  the  sitting,  Madame^  as  she  was 
frequently  in  the  habit  of  doing,  laid  down 
npon  the  cushions  and  fell  asleep. 

''During  her  slumber  her  face  became  so 
livid  and  ghastly,  tliat  ISIadame  de  la  Fayette, 
who  was  standing  by  her,  was  struck  by  so 
extreme  a  change,  and  was  just  in  the  act  of 
asking  herself  if  the  mere  absence  of  expre»- 
«ion  could  work  so  complete  an  alteration  in 
the  countenance,  when  the  Princess  suddenly 
awoke  in  such  agony  that  even  Muns'uur  be- 
came surprised  and  alarmed. 

"  As  sne  was  retiring  to  her  own  room, 
Hiadame  stopped  a  moment,  in  the  outer  apart- 
ment, to  converse  with  the  treasurer  of  the 
inke,  while  Monsimr  was  preparing  to  go  to 
Pkuis.  On  the  stair-case,  he,  however,  encoun- 
Mred  the  Duchess  de  Mecklenburg,  and  re- 
Bmed  with  her  to  the  saloon ;  upon  which 
Madame,  leaving  M.  de  Boisfranc,  hastened 
0  receive  her  illustrious  guest.  At  that  mo- 
pent  Madame  de  Gamache  approached  with  a 
Ihlver,  containing  another  draught  of  succory 
rater,  in  the  enamelled  cup  from  which  the 
I|krinces8  was  accustomed  to  drink,  and  a  sec- 
pd  glass  for  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  whicli 
pare  respectively  presented  to  them  by  Mrs. 
lordon,  the  waiting-woman  of  Madame ;   but, 

tthe  Princess  still  held  the  cup  in  one  hand, 
I  pressed  the  other  to  her  side,  exclaiming 
t  she  had  so  violent  a  spasm  that  siic  could 
harcely  draw  her  breath.  She  flushed  pain- 
ty for  an  instant,  and  then  turned  very  pale, 
j^laiming  with  a  painful  effort^  'Take  me 
|lray  !  take  me  away  !  I  can  support  myself 
|0  longer !' 

••  Terrified  and  bewildered,  Madame  de  la 
Sliyette  and  Madame  de  Gamache  upheld  the 
ynce**?,  who  with  considorablo  diflicnlfy 
^■iched  her  chamber,  where  »he  threw  herself 
Hpon  the  bed,  writhing  like  a  perrton  in  con- 
■ivbdons.  Her  physician  wn.r<  summoned  ;  but 
treated  tlie  attack  lightly,  declaring  that, 
ough  painful,  it  was  utterly  without  im- 
nce,  while  Madame  continued  to  gasp  out 
conviction  that  she  was  dying,  and  to  en- 
t  that  her  confessor  might  be  sent  fur. 
"  While  all  around  her  were  in  tears,  she 
Uonly  raised  herself  upon  her  elbow,  and 
lareu  her  conviction  that  she  had  been  pol- 
ed by  the  succory  water  which  she  had 
>k  during  the  day;  that  prol)ably  sume 
Bke  had  Doen  made ;  but  that  she  felt  she 
taken  pcHson,  and  if  tbej  did  not  wish  to 
ler  die,  they  must  administer  an  antidote. 
M  and  other  antidotes  were  then  admin- 


istered to  her,  which  sensed  onlv  to  excite 
fearful  sickness,  Avithout,  in  any  degree,  alle- 
viating the  original  symptoms:  and  the  princees 
became  more  and  more  anxious  for  the  assist- 
ance of  a  priest,  although  her  physician  still 
maintained  that  her  life  was  not  in  the  slightest 
danger. 

"  At  length  the  king  arrived,  accompanied 
by  the  queen  and  the  Countess  de  Soissons, 
and  Jjouis  was  powerfully  affected  by  the 
change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  counte* 
nance  of  Moilamr ;  while  for  the  first  time  the 
physicians  declared  that  the  unfavorable  symp- 
toms were  rai)idly  increasing.  Th^  apj)ear- 
ance  of  the  dying  princess  was  fearful.  Her 
complexion  Avas  livid,  her  eyes  burned  with 
fever,  her  nose  and  lips  had  shrunk,  and  a  cold 
dew  co\'ered  her  skin.  I^ouis  occupied  a  seat 
on  one  side  of  her  bed,  and  Monsieur  stood  on 
the  other,  weeping  bitti-rly  ;  all  the  attendants 
were  drowned  in  tears,  but  were  so  bewildered 
that  although  the  agonized  invalid  continually 
entreated  tlirin  to  apply  other  remedies  which 
might  at  least  mitigate  her  sufferings,  they  re- 
mained terror-stricken  and  helpless.  It  was  in 
vain  that  both  the  king  and  Mtmsieur  appealed 
to  the  physicians;  they  remained  erjually 
supine,  but  at  length  declared  that  tiie  fiLiluro 
of  the  pulse  and  tliW  coldness  of  the  extremities 
announced  the  presence  of  gangrene,  and  that 
it  was  time  to  summon  the  viaticum. 

"  While  things  were  in  this  state  the  English 
ambassador  was  announced,  and  he  had  scarcely 
entered  the  death-chambor  when  the  princess 
beckoned  him  to  her  side,  and  by  grt^at  exer- 
tion conversed  with  him  a  cun<idenilile  tinie  in 
English.  This  done,  she  declared  herself 
ready  to  recL'ive  the  viaticum;  after  which 
she  took  leave  of  her  ilhistrious  r«.'iatives,  and 
recalled  ALmsimr  to  give  him  her  last  embmce. 

**  The  extreme  uiictiou  was  then  adminis- 
tered, and  durinjr  the  cen^monv  M.  de  Condom 
arriveil,  to  whoso  el(M;iicut  and  holy  discourse 
she  listened  eagerly  lor  a  while,  and  then  in- 
quired if  she  might  sleep.  He  was  alxint,  in 
consequenci^,  to  retire,  wfuMi  she  motioned  him 
to  return,  mnrmnring  that  slio  hid  deceived 
herself,  ior  tlirit  the  stuj)or  nndi.»r  whirh  she 
lHlK>red  was  not  drowj»iness,  b«'t  de:ith.  M.  do 
Condom  onro  moro  hnrlt  lie.-i<Io  Iht  i:i  earnest 
prayer;  the  crucilix  r>ca|)ed  from  Ikt  rclaxetl 
lingers,  her  lips  moved  convulsively  for  an  in- 
stant, and  all  was  over." 

The  suspicions  to  which  so  sudden  a 
death  of  a  member  liijjh  in  the  royal  fam- 
ily  gave  rise,  were  of  the  most  painful 
character.  Greatly  to  the  relief  of  th(j 
king*8  mind,  however,  to  say  nothing  of 
Monsieur's,  his  brother,  whose  repuUition 
seemed  ine\ntably  involved  in  the  dreadful 
myster}'-,  it  was  soon  discovered  tlva.^.  \3wi 
authors  of   hor  \\o\^tv\,  ^«;^^V>[i  >asA.  X^^ti 


moved  U>  it  by  other  motives  tlian  those  at 
first  surmised,  and  that  neither  her  hus- 
biuiil,  nor  any  member  of  the  court  circle, 
Lad  be«n  eognijvant  of  the  deed.  For  many 
yeani  after  this  Bod  event,  Ihe  art  of  poi- 
KMiuij,  if  it  may  so  be  called,  attained  a  de- 
gree of  porfecUoa  in  I'rance.  which  the 
annals  of  crime  throughout  the  world  have 
never  yet  equalled.  Mo  rank,  or  station. 
Or  cliaraeter,  or  age,  or  method  of  life,  was 
free  from  its  invasion.  The  children  and 
grand- children  of  the  ting,  the  most  be- 
loved of  the  royal  family,  the  hapjiieat  and 
nobliMl  of  the  court,  the  purest  of  the 
prieslhood,  the  most  popular  of  the  peo- 
ple, husbands,  wives,  molhers,  daughters, 
infiints  in  the  cradle,  wonld  suddeniy  sick- 
en without  apparent  cause,  and  despite  of 
ell  medical  aid,  die  in  terrific  convulsions. 
It  seemed  at  one  lime  to  have  almost  be- 
come the  grand  chanicteristic  of  the  na- 
tion, and,  though  never  fully  u becked 
during  the  life  of  the  king,  bade  fiur,  be- 
fore the  roost  vigorous  measures  were 
token  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice  to  put 
an  end  to  the  roydl  family  and  to  debtro} 
the    most   beloved    pf  th(    court  and  the 
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herself  afterwards  the  bittercvt 
of  the  faith  of  her  fathers,  raiaei 
to  independence,  opulence,  tl 
honors  and  the  most  uDllmi(«d  ] 
life  of  Madame  de  Sliuntenot 
incidents  more  various  and  alien 
are  to  be  found  in  the  intaginatii 
and  wild  romance  of  the  mii 
PuBsessed  of  ambilion,  which  wi 
to  an  eitent  far  above  her  high 
lions,  she  was  yel  far  from  bei 
Writing  of  herself  in  after-life 
"  I  was  bom  amlnlious ;  I 
against  it  in  vain.  When  the 
made  fruition.  I  thought  niy«e 
alas,  it  lasted  only  for  a  day." 

The  king  had  first  seen  her 
the  widow  of  Scarron,  she  ba 
supplicated  the  continuance  to 
ber  husband's  pension.  Impre 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  the  yc 
lioner.  Louis  at  last  acceded  to  bi 
saying.  "  Madame,  je  rova  ai/in 
lonij  ttiHpi,  mait  rou*  are:  tanl  < 
j'ai  roula  avoir  leul  ce  nitrilt 
TOUK  '  Afterwards,  a^  ijovenie 
Duke  de  Maine  and  Count  de 
the  sons  of  Xiouis  by  Wa^jftnm  d 
pan  upon  the  education  of  the 
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►f  her  day ;  but  long  as  the  revo- 
the  Edict  of  Nantes  shall  darken 
s  of  history,  so  long  will  her  par- 
[  in  that  nefarious  act  cause  her 
to  be  execrated,  not  by  the  de- 
8  of  the  persecuted  Huguenots 
i  by  the  whole  Christian  world, 
laracter  of  Louis  XIV.  is  to  this 
itter  of  disagreement  among  his- 
To  some  he  seems  to  be  a  clear- 
wary  and  sagacious  ruler,  loving 
e,  perfecting  his  plains  of  govem- 
d  seeking  the  highest  good  of  the 
id  the  nation ;  to  others,  ignorant, 
ided,  and  unprincipled,  a  dupe  to 
nn,  a  slave  to  his  passions,  and  a 

0  his  promises.  Both  of  these 
his  character  are  to  a  certain  ex- 
ect,  but  both  are  alike  extreme  in 
osions  to  which  they  come.  Like 
i  statesmen  of  all  ages,  Louis  pos- 
^o  characters,  his  public  character 
rivate ;  and  though  each  ever  bears 
!  influences  the  other,  by  neither 
lated  and  examined  alone,  ought 
adged.      The  ruling  principle  of 

1  undoubtedly   pure   selfishness, 
down  in  the  one  case  all  barri- 

wals,  social  order,  and  rectitude, 
io  gratify  his  unbridled  liccntious- 
Iding  up  in  the  other  a  wall  of 
',  state  pride,  and  integrity,  which, 
salted  the  throne  and  elevated  its 
to  a  height,  rarely  witnessed,  of 
jnor,  at  the  same  time  extended  a 
sway  over  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
jfugh  the  character  of  Louis  held 
jdf  the  elements  of  greatness,  the 
icm  of  those  elements  failed  in 
fm  a  great  man.  Possessed  of  a 
jkrnity,  which  everywhere  com- 
pspect,  he  could  sometimes  stoop 
loon  for  the  excitement  of  ap- 


plause ;  keen  in  his  sense  of  honor,  to  a 
nicety  which  would  suffer  no  infringement 
upon  his  most  factitious  i-ules,  his  transac- 
tions oftentimes  partook  of  a  character 
closely  allied   to  knavery ;  rigid  in  his  in- 
terpretation of  justice  between  man  and 
man,  to  accomplish  his  own  ends  he  often 
claimed  a  latitude  never  witnessed  beyond 
the  war-talk  of  a  tribe  of  savages  ;  quick 
in  his  appreciation  of  true  merit  whether 
it  appeared  in  high  or  low  degree,  and  hb- 
eral  in  encouraging  it,  he  allowed  Amaud, 
Comeille  and  Lafontaine^ — three  great  lite- 
rary lights  of  his  reign — to  languish  in  ob- 
scurity ;    aspiring    for    friendship,     with 
which  to  solace  his  leisure  from  the  cares 
of  state,  he  infracted  every  bond   which 
binds  man  in  amity  with  his  fellow-man ; 
earnest  for  greatness,  he  spent  his  Ufe  in 
pursuing  bubbles  ;  zealous  for  rehgion,  he 
rendered  his  last  dajrs  accursed,  by  perse- 
cuting the   church   of  God.     Sixty-four 
years  of  a  reign  so  spent  were  too  brief  for 
the  human  happiness  he  had  made  the  ob- 
ject of  pursuit ;  it  was  more  than  three- 
score years  too  long  for  the  glory  of  his 
reign,  the  good  of  the  nation,  or  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind.     At  first  a  libertine, 
then  an  enthusiast,  at  last  a  bigot,  and  al< 
ways  a  tyrant,  he  died,  childless  of  all  le- 
gitimate issue,  forsaken  by  his  wife,  and 
hated  by  the  people ;  and  at  no  time  in 
the  history  of  France  have  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  nation  been  more  fully  ex- 
pressed, than  they  were  by  the  symbolic 
custom  performed  as  he  breathed  his  last. 
Hastening  to  the  window,  the  usher  raised 
his  truncheon  above  his  head,  broke  it  in 
two,  and  exclaimed,  "  The  King  is  dead  ;" 
then  seizing  another,  and  waving  it  in  the 
air,  he  cried,  "  Long  live  the  King." 

N.  S.  D. 


Thi  Fainler  Bulwhrtt.  ^ 


THE  PAINTEB  DUHOBKET. 

FROM   IBS   "HAQAEZISO  PITTORICO." 
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Amoho  the  pupils  of  Albert  Durer,  in 
Nuremberg,  was  one  whom  he  hiid  re- 
ceived out  of  cbnrity,  discerning  in  him 
traces  of  talent,  which  he  considered  worth 
cultivatioQ.  This  cultivation  waa  not  hope- 
less, under  the  eye  of  the  mafiter,  even  in 
one  who  had  passed  the  age  of  forty,  who 
waa  poor,  even  to  bdigence,  and  who  had 
hitherto  contrived  to  gam  a  sciinty  sub- 
sistence by  pojbting  signs,  or  the  coars- 
est sort  of  tapestry,  at  that  time  much 
used  in  Gennany.  The  name  of  this 
man,  on  whom  fortune  seeined  to  have 
wreaked  her  utmost  spite,  waa  Samuel 
Duhobret.  He  was  short  in  stature, 
crooked,  and  ugly  to  a  proverb,  and  wilhal 
had  au  imperfection  in  his  speech  that  ren- 
dered his  enun  'aUon  d'fficult  and  attunes 
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his  face,  which  lightened  and  g1o« 
the  strange  happmess  he  fell,  aa  i 
plants  revive  and  brighten  in  culi 
the  influence  of  sunshine. 

Choo^ng  some  quiet  and  sbetlet 
Duhobret  was  accustotned  to  pat 
hours  of  the  day,  seated  oa  the  ti 
his  porlfoho  on  his  htp.  It  was  it 
he  produced  those  happy  toncba 
gave  himself  confidence  to  undei 
bors  of  more  importance,  and  en 
shrink  from  no  [oil  or  privation.  1 
returned  to  the  city,  he  carefully  p 
the  unfinished  pieces,  not  daring 
show  his  best  sketcheij  ;  for  be  ks 
would  bring  upon  him  a  double  w 
sconi  and  dermon.  He  appliea 
quietly  to  his  duly  tasks  in  die  ste< 
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idlj  reduced  the  little  strength  that  re- 
mained to  him.  No  one  came  to  see  what 
had  become  of  poor  Samuel,  though  for  a 
week  he  had  not  appeared  at  the  studio. 
No  one  .had  the  humanity  to  supply  his 
wants,  though  he  had  not  in  many  days 
tasted  foody  merely  moistening  his  hps 
with  water  that  stood  -in  a  stone  pitcher  by 
his  bedside.  As  the  fever  abated,  the 
wild  dreams  of  delirium  vanished,  and 
Samuel  thought  himself  near  to  death. 
For  the  first  time,  a  bitterness  entered  his 
80ul.  He  felt  a  desire  to  preserve  the  life 
which  seemed  so  worthless  to  all  the 
world.  He  must  procure  food,  and  adopt- 
ed a  desperate  resolution. 

Having  risen  from  his  miserable  couch, 
lie  took  under  his  arm  the  last  picture  he 
had  finished,  and  went  out,  taking  his 
way  towards  the  shop  of  a  vender  of  pic- 
tures. The  piece  was  one  on  which  he 
had  bestowed  great  pains ;  but  he  resolved 
to  sell  it  for  whatever  price  was  offered,  if 
only  enough  to  purchase  a  single  meal. 

As  he  dragged  himself  with  difficulty  along 
the  street,  he  passed  a  house  in  front  of  which 
a  crowd  was  assembled.  On  inquiring  the 
cause,  Duhobret  learned  that  a  great  sale 
was  to  take  place.  Various  works  of  art, 
collected  during  thirty  years,  by  an  ama- 
teur, whose  gallery  was  the  admiration  of 
all  Nuremberg,  were  to  be  sold  at  public 
auction,  the  death  of  the  owner  having 
occurred. 

Struck  with  the  hope  of  finding  here  a 
market  for  his  painting,  Samuel  pressed 
through  the  crowd  to  the  salesman,  and  by 
£nt  of  entreaties,  and  the  feelings  of  com- 
passion awakened  by  his  wretched  aspect, 
prevailed  on  him  to  allow  the  piece  to  be 
offered  at  auction.     The  price  at  which  he 

bimatcd  its  worth  was  three  thalers.  "Let 

go,"  said  the  artist  to  himself;  "the 
loney  will  procure  me  bread  for  a  week — 

a  purchaser  can  be  found." 

The  picture  was  examined  and  criticised 
)y  many  persons.      The  exhausted  and 

ixious  artist  stood  apart.     At  last  it  was 

up  for  sale.     The  monotonous  voice  of 

Jie  auctioneer  repeated,  **  At  three  thalers 

— ^who    will   buy  ?      At   three  thalers  !" 

there  was  no  response. 

Tlie  stricken  Samuel  groaned,  and  buried 
feis  face  in  his  hands.  It  was  his  best  work ! 
9ie  salesman  called  attention  to  its  beauties. 
*Doe9  it  not  seem/* he  aaid,  "that  the 

roL,  n.  NO.  y,    vsw  sbbieb. 


wind  is  really  stirring  the  foliage  of  those 
trees,  and  that  the  leaves  bend  as  they 
gUtter  in  the  sun !  How  pure  and  crystal- 
hne  is  the  wat<;r  ;  what  life  breathes  in  the 
animals  come  to  drink  at  that  stream  ;  and 
the  Abbey  of  Newbourg,  with  its  fine 
buildings,  and  the  village  in  the  distance, 
etc." 

"  Twenty-five  thalers,"  said  a  dry,  weak 
voice,  and  the  sound  startled  Duhobret 
from  the  stupor  of  despair.  He  raised 
himself  on  his  feet  to  see  whose  lips  had 
uttered  the  blessed  words.  It  was  the 
picture- vender  to  whom  he  had  first  thought 
of  offering  his  work. 

"  Fifty  thalers !"  cried  another  sonorous 
voice.  The  speaker  was  a  large  man  dress- 
ed in  black. 

"  A  hundred  !"  responded  the  picture- 
dealer,  evidently  in  considerable  vexation. 
His  adversary  was  equally  prompt. 

"  Two  hundred  thalers !" 

"  Three  hundred !" 

*'  Four  hundred !" 

"  A  thousand  !" 

There  was  silence  among  the  spectators, 
and  the  crowd  pressed  eagerly  around  the 
opposing  bidders,  who,  like  two  combat- 
ants, stood  in  the  centre. 

The  countenance  of  the  picture-dealer 
showed  his  agitation,  in  spite  of  his  forced 
calmness.  After  a  moment's  hesitation  he 
cried,  "  Two  thousand  thalers  !" 

"  Ten  thousand !"  responded  the  tall 
man  quickly,  while  hb  face  glowed  with 
anger. 

"  Twenty  thousand !"  The  picture-dealer 
grew  pale  as  death,  and  clenched  his  hands 
violently.  The  tall  man,  in  increased  ex- 
citement, bid  forty  thousand.  The  look  of 
triumph  he  cast  upon  his  adversary  was 
too  much  for  the  picture-dealer ;  and  his 
eyes  flashing  with  rage,  he  bid  fifty  thou- 
sand. 

How  was  it,  meanwhile,  with  poor 
Samuel!  He  thought  all  that  passed  a 
dream,  and  strove  to  awaken  himself,  rub- 
bing his  eyes  and  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  while  the  contest  for  his  picture 
went  on. 

"  One  hundred  thousand  !"  sounded  a 
voice  in  accents  of  desperation. 

"  One  hundred  and  twenty  t\vQ\xsi!!ceA.\ 
and  the  devil  lake  \\\q.c,  ^o^  qiI  ^  ^viX.>ax^- 
dealer  V 

The  discomfelei  \>\^ii«iyt  ^\^y«w«^^ 
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SONNET. 

Ih  VBJa,  my  profound  thoaghta,  y^  greatly  strin 

To  appease  the  craving  of  an  unfilled  mind ; 
The  food  of  life  it  ia  not  youra  to  give. 

In  other's  gift  that  sustenance  I  find ; 
Cheerless  with  you  to  wsnder  in  a  waste 

MagDificence,  like  a  friendlesa,  childless  kiog  I 
Careless  though  luscious  wines  invite  the  taste. 

Regardless  though  a  choir  of  Seraphs  ung. 
ia  vain,  0  love,  an  angel  might  descend. 

Conducting  beaven-Lom  &<u«nce  by  the  haa4 
Though  earth  and  shy  in  her  might  seem  to  Un 

And  Truth's  incarnate  self  she  seemed  to  stK 
Quickly  from  her  my  heart  would  slip  away 
To  some  frail  tenant  of  a  house  (rf  day. 


SONG. 

LcT  me  press  thy  hand  in  n 
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New  Mexico  and  California. 


NEW   MEXICO    AND    CALIFORNIA. 
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EMI- CIVILIZED     NATION  3     OF     KEW 
JF    THE     EARLV    B1-AN19H    EX- 
SB,   PAMlCrURLY     TIIOSS 
THE  L'N1T£D    STATES. 


Br  tlie  recently  concluded  treaty  with 
Kuico,  vc  hava  had  brought  within  the 
■aitdictjon  of  the  [^nitcd  States  a  vast 
Btent  of  territory,  comprising  fiearly  the 
ble  of  New  Mexico,  and  by  for  tlic 
Pger  portion  of  Upper  California.  The 
ikiter  part  of  this  vust  accession  is  an 
fc.  uninhabitable  desert,  sparsely  peojiled 
^  >  few  squalid  Indians,  who  find  a  scan- 
^Ubslstcnvu  in  grasslioppers,  tin;  larvaj 
'^e  ants,  and  in  the  withered  roots  of 
desolate  abodes.  The  ooly  hnbitnblo 
'Ons  of  the  territory  are  the  vnliey  of 
'  >,  on  the  PttciBc,  jrbich  hns 


a  mild  climate  and  fertile  soil ;  a  part  of 
the  narrow  valley  of  the  Colorado  of  Cali- 
fornia ;  nnd  the  viillcy  of  the  Gila.  The  lat- 
ter is  in  many  pluccs  quite  broad  and  very 
fertile,  but  requires  irrigation  to  be  in  any 
degree  productive.  A  portion  of  the  val- 
ley of  tlic  Rio  Grande  del  Norlc,  emptying 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and.  al  prtunt, 
conslituling  the  south-western  boundary  of 
the  United  States,  is  also  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  considerable  ^^\yW\an',  >i>&Sfc 
not  comparaWe,  m  tm-j  TC^-pcuX.,  Vi  ^i^ti-^A 
leys  of  the  varioaa  VvftiMiarvfta  <A  *■** 
siiiippi,    Mid  wVfl  ^vaxftX'j  \»  Tft^piiR,* 


.    4 


ble  the  Arapahoes  and  roving  Pawnees, 
who  principally  occupy  the  plains  to  the 
north-eastward  of  them,  in  habits;  are 
exceedingly  warlike,  and  constitute  the 
chief  and  most  dangerous  obstacle  to  the 
passage  southward  of  the  traders  and  sot- 
tiers,  whom  the  novelty  of  first  occupying 
the  new  territory  may  seduce  from  the 
comforts  and  delights  of  that  garden  of 
the  world, — the  great  Mississippi  Basin.* 
Besides  these,  and  occupying  the  country 
between  the  upper  waters  of  the  Del  Norte 
and  the  Sierra  Anahuac,  and  perhaps  ex- 
tending towards  the  Colorado,  are  the  JVa- 
vajo.n,  (pronounced  Nncahoes,)  who  are 
half -agricultural,  and  not  less  martial  than 
the  Apaches,  who  speak  the  same  language 
with  them,  and  clearly  belong  to  the  same 
family.  Little  is  known  concerning  them, 
and,  until  recently,  still  less  was  known  of 
the  semi- civilized  tribes  to  the  southward, 
on  the  Gila,  and  between  that  river  and 
the  Colorado  of  California,  except  what  was 
derived  from  the  early  Spanish  explorers. 
During  the  past  fifty  years  vague 
and  uncertain  accounts  have  occasionally 
reached  us  of  stationary  nations,  living  in 
well-organized  communities,  peaceful  in 
their  habits,  with  a  simple  religion,  culti- 

*  Those  Indians,  totlio  woiitof  the  Rio  Grande, 
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:k,  in  New  Mexico,  under  instructions 
complete  the  sun'cy  of  that  territory. 
I  Report,  comprising  132  pages,  illus- 
ted  by  maps  and  drawings,  has  just 
)D  printed.*  It  contains  much  valua- 
and  interesting  matter, — particularly 
sresting  at  this  juncture,  when  public  at- 
tion  is  forcibly  directed  to  our  accessions 
the  South-west. 

[t  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  go  into 
detailed  notice  of  these  reports.  We 
JI  avail  ourselves  of  them,  only  so  far 
they  relate  to  the  Indian  nations  and 
kriginal  monuments  falling  under  the 
BUtion  of  their  authors,  with  the  design 
idding  the  new  facts,  thus  obtained,  to 
Bt  was  before  known  concerning  them, 
•8  to  present  as  complete  a  view  as 
isible  of  their  character  and  connec- 
w.  We  shall  give  especial  prominence 
the  notices  of  ancient  monuments, 
Uings,  and  other  remains,  for  the  rea- 
i  that  the  existence  of  many  ruined 
Mtures  in  the  territories  above  indicat- 
and  particularly  near  the  river  Gila,  has 
1^  been  known,  and  has  given  rise,  in 
nection  with  the  traditions  of  the  an- 
il Mexicans,  to  many  singular  specula- 
Hi  and  conjectures  relative  to  the  origin 
I  migrations  of  the  Aztecs  and  their 
litional  predecessors,  on  the  plains  and 
Dug  the  sierras  of  Mexico, — specula- 
li  mvolving  the  entire  question  of  the 
of  aboriginal  American  civilization. 
Tore  noticing  the  various  ancient 
LS  found  by  Lieuts.  Emory  and 
t,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  ob- 
that  there  still  exist,  in  New 
>,  many  remnants  of  the  aboriginal 
litants,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
mtercourse  with  the  Spaniards,  yet 
most  of  their  primitive  habits  and 
IS.  They  are  honest,  moral,  sober 
lustrious.  Their  religion  possesses 
of  its  original  features, — the  stem 
which  the  Catholic  propagandists, 
ready  adaptation,  have  engrafted 
[of  their  own  tenets.  The  authority 
the  Spaniards  have,  from  the  first, 
Ined  over  them,  has  been  little  more 
rimioal,  and  the  inhabitants  of  Eu- 
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ropean  descent  have  perhaps  assimilated 
as  much  towards  the  natives  as  the  latter 
have  towards  the  intruders.  The  frag- 
ments distinguished  as  the  Pecos  and  Taos 
Indians,  the  first  to  the  eastward  and 
the  last  to  the  northward  of  Santa  F^, 
are  very  well  known  from  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  or  from  their  connection  with  re- 
cent events  in  that  tenitorv,  and  we  shall 
omit  any  detailed  notice  of  them  in  this  con- 
nection. But  beyond  the"  Rio  Grande,  on 
the  sources  of  the  tributaries  of  the  streams 
emptying  mto  it  from  the  west,  and  which 
interlock  with  the  upper  waters  of  the  Gila 
and  the  eastern  branches  of  the  Colorado  of 
California,  there  are  a  number  of  Indian 
towns,  or  Pueblos,  the  inhabitants  of 
which,  although  belonging  to  the  same 
family  with  the  Pecos,  and  other  Indians 
of  New  Mexico,  and  corresponding  with 
them  in  most  particulars,  are  yet,  from 
their  more  limited  intercourse  with  the 
Spaniards,  less  modified  from  their  primi- 
tive condition.  This  observation  applies, 
but  with  less  force,  to  the  Indians  to  the 
south-west  of  Santa  Fe,  on  the  borders  of 
the  high  desert,  distinguished  on  its  west- 
em  boundary  for  \is  saline  lakes,  and 
known  as  the  Llano  Estacado,  or  *'  Staked 
Plain," — so  called  from  the  circumstance 
that  a  trail  once  existed  across  it,  the 
course  of  which  was  indicated  by  stakes 
placed  at  intervals. 

The  subjoined  description  of  the  town  of 
Acoma,  situated  on  the  Rio  Jose,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Puerco,  to  the  west  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  the  region  first  indicated,  will 
give  a  very  good  idea  of  the  character  of 
the  Indian  dwellings,  as  also  of  the  care  and 
skill  with  which  the  aborigines  selected  the 
sites  of  their  towns — forcibly  reminding  us 
of  the  accounts  (which  they  at  the  same 
time  confirm)  of  the  conquerors  of  New 
Mexico,  who  found  **  towns  placed  upon 
high  rocks,"  difficult  of  access,  and  hav- 
ing white  buildings  which  glistened  like 
silver  in  the  sun. 

"From  the  valley  in  which  wo  journey," 
says  Lieut.  Abert,  "  ri^o  high  blocks  of  sand- 
stone, the  tops  of  which  are liorizontal,  and  the 
sides  of  which  reach  perp(.>ndicularly  to  the 
height  of  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  fefeV. 
above  the  plain.    TliVs  s^ixi^sXoivft  va  N«t'^  \\^^^ 
and  breaks  \n  \oT\g:  pmma^\\\^  ^iw^^«»  o^  niVvvO 
seem   to  resist   l\\e  To\ixv^\ii^  ^c>:vsv\  ^^  ^ 
weather.     This  tocW  exViV\;\\»  Mvcw\»  o1  l^ 
and  light  red. 
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Indians  who  had  their  '  burros '  laden  with 
peaches.  At  last  we  reached  the  top  of  the 
rock,  which  was  nearly  level  and  contains 
about  sixty  acres.  Here  we  saw  a  lar^ 
church  and  several  continuous  blocks  of  build- 
ings, containincr  sixty  or  seventy  houses  in 
each  blofek.  They  were  three  stories  high, 
and  the  walls  on  the  sides  that  faced  outwards 
were  unbroken,  and  had  no  windows  until  near 
the  top.  In  front  the  stories  retreated  back 
as  they  ascended,  so  as  to  leave  a  platform 
along  the  whole  front  of  each,  which  platforms 
are  guarded  by  parapet  walls  about  three  feet 
high.  In  order  to  gain  admittance,  you  ascend 
to  tlie  first  platform  by  tlie  means  of  ladders  ; 
the  next  story  is  gained  in  like  manner;  but  to 
reach  the  *  azotea,'  or  roof,  the  partition  walls 
on  the  platform  that  separates  the  quarters  of 
different  families,  have  oeen  fonned  into  steps. 
This  makes  quite  narrow  stair-cases,  as  the 
walls  are  here  not  more  tlian  a  foot  in  tliick- 
ness.  The  entrances  to  the  dwellings  are  from 
the  roof.  Here  we  found  great  quantities  of 
peaches,  which  had  been  cut  in  halves  and 
spread  to  drj'  in  the  sun. 

"  We  entered  some  of  the  houses,  and  the 
inmates  received  ns  with  great  gladness.  They 
brought  out  circular  baskets,  nearly  flat,and  filled 
with  a  kind  of  corn-bread,  resembling  hornet's 
nests,  of  tlie  same  color,  and  thin  as  a  wafer. 
This  they  crumbled  between  their  fingers  and 
put  in  a  second  basket,  from  which  we  ate. 
Each  family  occupies  the  rooms  that  arc  situ- 
ated vertically  over  each  other.  The  lowest 
story  is  used  as  a  storeroom,  in  which  they  put 
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sufficient  evidence  of  its  strength.  For 
weeks  in  succession  had  they,  in  former 
times,  resisted  the  attacks  of  overwhelming 
numbers  of  their  wild  prairie  enemies,  and 
this  stronghold  had  defied  all  the  assaults 
of  the  Spaniards.  Built  of  adobes,  a  ma- 
terial almost  impenetrable  by  shot,  having 
no  external  entrance  except  through  the 
roof,  which  must  be  reached  by  movable 
ladders,  each  story  smaller  than  the  one 
below,  irregular  in  plan,  and  the  whole 
judiciously  pierced  with  loopholes  for  de- 
fence, the  combination  presents  a  system 
of  fortification  peculiarly  8ui  generis,^** 

According  to  Mr.  Gregg  there  are  here 
two  edifices,  one  on  each  mie  of  the  creek, 
which  formerly  communicated  by  a  bridge. 
The  €9infa  was  a  spacious  hall  in  the 
centre  of  the  largest.  This  is  probably 
the  Braha  of  the  Spanish  conquerors,  as 
will  be  seen  in  a  future  page. 

Lieut.  Peck  also  mentions  the  pueblo  of 
San  Juan,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  dry 
trench,  in  which  a  row  of  palisades  six  or 
Mght  inches  in  thickness  are  planted,  the 
interstices  being  filled  with  the  clayey 
earth  of  which  the  "adobes"  used  in 
building  are  made.  "  These  Indians  have 
yery  fine  fields  of  com,  and  I  noticed  par- 
ticiilarly  their  orchards  of  pcnch  and  plum 
trees.  They  cultivate  almost  all  the  fruit 
that  is  grown  in  the  country,  and  an  Indian 
•ettlement  may  usually  be  distinguished  by 
a  clump  of  trees.  The  Spaniards  seldom 
take  the  trouble  to  plant  them.'* 

The    cut  at   the   head  of  this   article 
jnpresents  a  building  in   the    Pueblo  of 
Domingo.     It  is  copied  from  Lieut. 

Lbert's  Report,  and  will  convey  a  very 

ict    idea  of    the  style,   etc.,  of  the 

edifices.     '*The  buildings  of  this 

.   Jeblo,"  says  Lieut.  Abert,  "  are  built  in 

blocks  two  stories  high ;  the  upper  story 

narrower  than  the  one  below,  so  that 

is  a  platform  or  landing  along  the 

'hole  length  of  the  buildings.     To  enter 


The  houses  in  the  Mexican  cities  were  flat- 

<l,terraced  and  crowned  with  battlements. 

c  oompUuBS  of  the  annoyance  to  which  his 

grs  wore  rahjccted  from  the  Mexicans,  *'  wlio 

^l&t  from  the  tops  of  their  houf^cs,  and  threw 

^ilea  from  behina  the  battlements."  Thi»  would 

%  to  imply  that  the  Azteca  coDstrucied  their 

^mpaaaiei^iAi  upon  the  plan  ofthoso  describ- 


you  ascend  to  the  platform  by  means  of 
ladders,  which  can  be  easily  removed,  and 
as  there  is  a  parapet  wall  extending  along 
the  front  of  each  platform,  these  houses 
can  be  converted  into  formidable  fort«." 

Each  of  the  Indian  Pueblos  or  villages, 
is  under  the  control  of  a  cazique  chosen 
from  among  themselves.  When  any  pub- 
lic business  is  to  be  transacted,  he  collects 
the  principal  chiefs  in  an  estu/a  or  cell, 
usually  under  ground,  when  the  subjects 
of  debate  are  discussed  and  settled.  Mr. 
Gregg  was  told  that  whenever  they  return 
from  their  belligerent  expeditions,  they 
always  visit  their  council  cell  fii*st.  Here 
they  dance  and  carouse  frequently  for 
two  days,  before  seeing  their  families. 
The  council  has  charge  of  the  interior  po- 
lice, and  keeps  a  strict  eye  over  the  young 
persons  of  both  sexes  of  the  village.  The 
females,  it  should  be  observed,  are  univer- 
sally noted  for  their  chastity  and  modest 
deportment.* 

The  first  aboriginal  remains  of  any  kind, 
noticed  by  Lieut.  Emor}',  were  upon  the 
Pecos  river,  a  tributarv  of  the  Rio  Grande 
del  Norte,  among  the  mountains,  in  lat.  35 
40'  N.,  and  105'  45'  W.,  not  far  to  the 
eastward  of  Santa  Fe.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  an  anci(»nt  Indian  building  in  close 
proximity  to  a  dilapidated  Catholic  church. 
It  was  built  of  adobes,  or  sun-dried  bricks. 
About  a  centuiy  since  the  town  was  sacked 
by  hostile  Indians,  but  amidst  the  terrors 
of  the  assault  and  subsecjuent  havoc,  the 
Pecos  devotees  contrived  to  keep  up  the 
eternal  fire  in  the  estufa,  (vault,)  where  it 
continued  to  burn  until  within  seven  vears, 
when  the  tribe  becoming  almost  extinct, 
the  survivors  abandoned  the  place  and 
joined  some  of  the  original  race,  beyond 
the  mountains,  about  sixty  miles  to  the 
southward,  where  it  is  said  the  sacred  fire 
is  still  kept  burning.  The  ruins  are  figured 
by  Col.  Emory,  but  no  clear  idea  of  their 
character  can  be  formed  from  the  sketch. 

Lieut.  Abert  states  that  many  singular 
legends  still  exist  relating  to  the  former  in- 
habitants. Among  other  things,  it  is  said, 
they  kept  an  immense  serpent  in  their  tem- 
ple, to  which  they  offered  human  sacrifices. 
We  learn  from  another  source  that  iV^ft. 
buildings  of  the  biwc\oxvV  \o^N\^,^\\\vI^ft.NK'as 

*  Transactions  ol  iaaexvcs^tv  ^'Ocfliv^«i\«»^ 
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fouiiilcd  before  the  conquest,  are  built  of 
mud  inlermixed  with  small  stones,  and  thai 
Fomi.'  of  them  are  still  so  perfect  as  to  show 
thri'i?  fiJl  stories.  In  the  large  ruined 
uditioes  above  mentioned,  there  are  four 
looms  under  ground,  circular  in  form,  fif- 
teen feet  deep,  and  twenty-five  feet  across. 
In  these  burned  the  holy  fire. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Puerco,  on  the  road 
ii>  CiboUetji,  Lieut.  Abert  found  reniainB 
"f  buildings  formed  of  flat  elones  and 
jibistered  with  clay.  At  one  point,  upon 
:i  lii^h  hlufF,  be  also  discovered  some 
onclosurea  of  atone.  One  was  circular,  ten 
feet  in  diameter,  with  walls  three  feet  high, 
in  which  an  aperture  or  door  had  been  left. 
Another  waa  elliptjcal,  and  its  walls  had 
been  quite  high.  Besides  these,  there  were 
many  rectangular  structures,  the  purposes 
of  which  were  not  apparent.  They  were 
more  tlmn  a  mile  from  water,  and  the  ap- 
|>ri>!ich  upon  one  side  was  sleep  and  dif- 
ticiilt,  while  upon  the  other  it  was  impossi- 
bli! — the  rocks  presenting-  a  vertical  face, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  height.  On 
the  f.Tst  bunk  of  the  slreamj  not  far  from 
the  bluff  jost  metttiooed,  Lieut.  Abert 
noticed  a  coUeofion  of  stone  structures  in 
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tdo,  Lieut. 

A  i  -.1    ■■ I  iiins,  a  portion  of  which 

■  iiidbythemtiderniown. 

T! :iL-!.'  I    i[i   piirt  of  mounds,   from 

^i\  In  i'i;^'bi  fi'ft  in  height,  arranged  in  lines 
running  due  north  and  south,  and  cast  and 
we-*t.  At  one  place  the  mounds  indicated 
a  building  of  considerable  size,  which  the 
Mexicans  tailed  "the  church."  While 
Lieut.  Abert  was  there,  he  observed  si 
peo|ilo  digging  ertrth,  of  which  to  make 
adobes.  In  the  course  of  iheir  labors,  they 
imenvered  a  wall  consisting  of  sun-dried 
bri'.'lis.  The  mounds,  wiiicli  proved  to  be 
the  luins  of  buildings,  were  found  upon 
einmination  to  be  divided  by  partition 
Willi*,  into  chambers  not  more  than  five 
feel  snuiire.  Lieut.  Abert  concludes  that 
ihey  lV)i-medtt\e\o'«M  ^oVw*.  ot  Nwi!*  5i( 
■  '(liiievi,  \\hii;V,  juAgm^  ^toKi  \X\ft 


menta  of  {wttery,  «milar  to  that  now  tM4l 
in  the  various  pueblos,  also  arrow-bnip 
of  milltT  qnartz.  In  their  excavations,  tk^ 
people  said  they  freqaenlty  round  ■'••■fl 
laUf,"  which  are  probably  the  stouM  mllli'l 
"  metlatl"  by  the  Aatecs,  upon  whiell  l^tft 
ground  their  oom.  A 

Lieut.  Abert  also  visited  the  nria  <C] 
Abo  and  Quarra,  which  be  found  to  be  {nM 
cisely  such  as  would  result  from  tbi  ili#Q 
donment  and  dilapidatioo  of  th«  pnnriM 
Indian  towns.  Borne  of  these,  as  wal  cMn 
be  seen,  it  is  certain,  existed  prevknttlr  In 
the  conquest;  for,  in  the  account*  of  A^ 
early  writers,  we  find  thero  referred  to  M 
the  names  which  they  still  bear.  PerfciMJ 
the  most  irapo»Dg  of  any  of  thc«e  nmti^fi 
are  those  called  "  Gran  Quivera,"  noUl  | 
and  described  by  Mr.  Gregg.  There  mm 
doubt  that  Vasquei  Coroiuido  peoclntodli ' 
this  region  in  1541.  The  Spaniaid«,iAtf  < 
the  second  conquest,  established  euhiM  { 
and  built  churches  at  ibis  and  oUmt  ■>■  I 
portanl  places, — the  ruins  of  vtuoh  Ht 
easily  recognixed. 

Passing  now  beyond  New  Uexico.  iX*  ] 
the  territory  disiued  by  the  Rio  Gila, m.\ 
Aa  great  na&e  slope,  we  find  auaww^l 
evidencesof  a  remote  population,  arid  t)» 

Iheir  original  condilitm  than  lh"s^  alranfr 
noticed  on  the  Hio  Grande  del  None. 

The  first  remains  on  the  Gila,  wonhyrf 

remark,  were  found  in  lat.   32°   50   S. 

long.    109°  30'  West.       Lieut.    Emaf't 

brief  notice  is   as   follows:    "To-d;ir« 

passed  one  of  the  long-sought  ruiiu,    I 

eiamined  it,  and   the    only  cvidenrt*  ^ 

handcraft  remaining  were  iinniensi;  qua*' 

ties  of  broken  pottery,  extending  for  I*  [ 

miles  along  the  river.     Tliere  were  »  J"*  j 

many  stones,  rounded  by  the  aiiritK«'i! 

the  water,  scattered  about;   hnt,  if  li^  J' 

had  not  occasionally  been  arranged  in  !■•  I ' 

forming  rectangles  with    each  olhet.  *!' 

supposition  would  be  that  they  hJid  l*  I* 

deposKed  there  by  natural  causes."    T""l^ 

days  thereafter,  Lieut.  Emori"  passj^  '*/!'.' 

just  mentioned.     The  foundaii'iimif*/'., 
largest  houses  first    seen  were  flitiffj- 
twealy  feet,  those  found  to-day,  l-^Hl^ 
.thirty.      About    none    were    ^""'^51^; 
o^\  •i>:sta>ji!a  <i  *.e  mechanical  arts,  *'t|^  - 


\.ll.-i 
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logs  were  obsenred  near  them  much 
'ed,  but  bearing  no  marks  of  edge 
"  Except  these  rude  remains,  which 
lardly  be  supposed  to  have  belonged 
I  ancient  population,  the  explorer  had 
t  found  nothing:  to  justify  the  current 
tnts  of  yast  ancient  ruins  upon  the 
Two  dajs  later,  however,  at  the 
h  of  the  San  Carlos  river,  he  dis- 
ed  the  foundation  of  a  rectangular 
\  composed  of  rough  stones,  and  upon 
imd  near  by  the  foundations  of  a  cir- 

structure,  a  few  feet  in  diameter. 
\  these  were  many  fragments  of  pot- 
snd  upon  digging  within  them  to  the 
I  of  a  few  feet,  were  found  solid  masses 
lie  dirt  floors  of  the  Spaniards.    The 


succeeding  day,  at  the  base  of  Mount 
Graham,  he  observed  the  ruins  of  a  large 
settlement.  Among  the  remains  was  one 
circular  enclosure  two  hundred  and  seventy 
feet  in  circumference,  and  another  twelve 
hxmdred  feet  in  circumference,  which  Lieut. 
Emory  supposes  to  have  been  desired  for 
defence.  "  In  one  segment  of  it,'  he  ob- 
serves, "  was  a  triangular  shaped  inden- 
ture, which  we  supposed  to  have  been  a 
well.  Large  mezqmte  trees  were  growing 
on  it,  attesting  its  antiquity.  Most  of  the 
houses  are  rectangular,  varying  from 
twenty  to  one  hundred  feet  front.  Many 
were  of  the  form  of  the  present  Spanish 
houses,  thus : — 


COURT 

• 

Fio.  2. 


led  cedar  posts  were  found  in  many 
%  which  would  seem  to  detract  from 
p^quity  of  the  other  remains,  but  for 
ll^idiarity  of  this  climate,  where  vege- 
itter  appears  never  to  decay.  No 
were  discovered  which  enable  us 
lect  the  builders  of  these  ancient 
with  any  other  races.  No  marks 
tools  could  be  found,  nor  any  uten- 
jpt  the  fragments  of  pottery  every- 
strewed  on  the  plain,  and  the  rude 
ider  still  used  by  the  Indians."  So 
ras  the  quantity  of  this  pottery,  and 
tent  of  ground  covered  by  it,  that 
Emory  conjectured  it  must  have 
kvsed  for  pipes  to  convey  water, 
were  also,  scattered  about,  many 
Its  of  agate  and  obsidian.  The 
ras  evidently  once  the  abode  of  a 
Dple.  Tradition  both  among  the 
Is  and  Indians  fails  to  reach  them. 
days  subsequently,  Lieut.  Emory 
i  ruins,  which  so  far  as  he  could 
he  ground  being  covered  with 
bushes,)  must  formerly  have 
iraed  hyirom  ive  to  ten  thou- 
mmia.     "  The  outHae  of  the 


buildings,  and  the  pottery  presented  no 
essential  differences  from  those  already  de- 
scribed. About  eleven  miles  from  this 
point,  on  a  knoll,  were  found  the  traces  of 
a  solitaiy  house,  somewhat  resembling  a 
field  worK,  en  cremalHere,  The  enclosure 
was  complete,  and  the  faces  varied  from 
twenty  to  thirty  feet.  The  accompanying  cut 
will  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the  plan.*' 


¥\«.    V 


I 


Emoiy,  for  the  first  tirae,  found  buildings 
standing,  at  all  corresponding  to  the  struc- 
tures he  hud  been  led  to  suppose  existed 
on  the  Giln,  and  known  as  the  "  Caaat 
Grandea,"  or  "  Caiai  Mtmlesuma."  The 
latter  name  is  the  one  common  among  the 
Indians,  with  whom  Montezuma  is  the  out- 


the  noon  halt  a 
served  to  the  left 
a  three-story  mud 
and  pierced  for  di 
walls  were  four  f 
layers  of  mud,  et 
represented  in  the 


-"CASA    CKAMDB"    OX    TUB   IIVES    < 


"  A  long  and  careful  search  was  made  for  i  ing  had  been  bui 
objects  of  bousebold  use,  or  implements  defaced.  What  ' 
of  art.  but  nothing  was  foimd  except  the    having  been  glase 
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was  known  was  a  tradition  to  the  follow- 
ing effect :  "  In  times  long  past,  a  woman 
of  superior  beauty  resided  among  the 
mountains  near  this  place.  All  the  men 
admired  and  paid  court  to  her.  She  re- 
odved  the  tributes  of  their  devotion,  grain, 
skins,  etc.,  but  gave  no  favors  in  return. 
Her  virtue,  and  her  determination  to  re- 
main secluded,  were  equally  firm.  There 
oame  a  drought  which  threatened  the 
world  with  famine.  In  their  distress  the 
people  applied  to  her,  and  she  gave  them 
eom  from  her  stock,  and  the  supply 
seemed  to  be  endless.  Her  goodness  was 
vnbounded.  One  day  as  she  was  lying 
■sleep,  a  drop  of  rain  fell  upon  her  and 

Cduced  conception.  A  son  was  the 
le,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  race 
which  built  these  structures."  Whea 
asked  if  he  believed  the  legend  which  he 
bad  related,  he  replied,  **  No,  but  most 
of  the  Pimos  do.  We  know  nothing  of 
their  origin." 

Capt.  Johnston,  who  was  killed  at  the 
battle  of  San  Pasqual  in  California,  accom- 
panied Lieut.  Emory  in  his  expedition,  and 
kept  notes  of  the  journey.  From  these, 
the  following  passages  relating  to  ruins 
similar  to  those  just  noticed,  have  found 
the  light.  It  will  be  obser\'ed  that  pyra- 
midal structures,  of  the  same  type  of  those 
of  Mexico,  are  mentioned. 

'  "  Still  passing  plains  which  had  once  been 
.^occupied,  we  saw  to  our  left  the  *  Casa  de 
Ifontezuma.'  I  rode  to  it,  and  found  the  re- 
mains of  the  walls  of  four  buildings,  and  tlie 
ei8  of  eartli  showing  where  many  others  had 
n.  One  of  the  buildings  was  still  quite 
ipletc,  as  a  ruin ;  the  others  had  all  crum- 
I,  but  a  few  pieces  of  broken  wall  remain- 
Thc  large  casa  was  fifty  feet  by  forty, 
had  been  four  stories  high  ;  but  the  floors 
roof  had  long  since  been  burnt  out.  The 
ends  of  the  cedar  joists  were  still  in 
wail.  I  examined  them  and  found  they 
not  been  cut  with  a  steel  instrument, 
joists  were  round  sticks  about 'two  feet  in 
leter.  There  were  four  entrances — north, 
I,  east  and  west, — the  doors  about  four  feet 
two ;  the  rooms  as  below,  and  had  the  same 
mgement  in  each  story.  There  was  no 
a  of  a  fire-place  in  the  building.  The  lower 
ry  wan  filled  with  rubbish,  and  above  it  was 
open  sky.  The  walls  were  four  feet  thick 
the  bottom,  and  had  a  curved  inclination 
ards  to  the  top.  The  house  was  built  of  a 
of  white  earth  and  pebbles,  probably  con- 
ing lime,  which  abounded  on  the  ground 
4;ent.    The  walls  had  been  smoothed  out- 


side, and  plastered  inside ;  and  the  surface  still 
remained  firm,  although  it  was  evident  it 
had  been  exposed  to  great  heat  from  the  fire. 
Some  of  the  rooms  did  not  open  to  all  the  rest, 
but  had  a  hole  a  foot  in  diameter  to  look 
through  ;  in  other  places  were  smaller  holes. 
About  two  hundred  yards  from  this  building 
was  a  mound,  in  a  circle  one  hundred  yards 
around  the  mound.  The  centre  was  a  hollow, 
twenty-five  yards  in  diameter,  with  two  vamps 
or  slopes  going  down  to  its  bottom.  It  was 
probably  a  well,  now  partly  filled  up.  A  simi- 
lar one  was  seen  near  Mount  Dallas. 

"  A  few  yards  further,  in  the  same  direction, 
northward,  was  a  terrace,  one  hundred  yards 
by  seventy,  about  five  feet  high.  Upon  this 
was  a  pyramid,  about  eight  feet  high,  twenty- 
five  yards  square  at  the  top.  From  this,  sitting 
on  my  horse,  I  could  overlook  the  vast  plain 
lying  north-east  and  west,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Gila.  The  ground  in  view  was  about  fif- 
teen miles, — all  of  which,  it  would  seem,  had 
been  irrigated  by  the  waters  of  the  Gila.  I 
picked  up  a  broken  crvstal  of  quartz  in  one  of 
these  piles.  Leaving  the  casa  I  turned  towards 
the  Pimos,  and  travelling  at  random  over  the 
plain,  (now  covered  with  mezquite,)  the  piles  of 
earth  and  pottery  showed  for  miles  in  every 
direction.  I  al-'O  found  the  remains  of  a 
zequia  (a  canal  for  irrigation)  which  followed 
the  range  of  houses  for  miles.  It  had  been  very . 
large." 

At  a  point  still  nearer  the  Pimos  vil- 
lage, Lieut.  Emory  noticed  another  *'  Casa 
Montezuma."  "  It  was  one  pile  of  broken 
pottery  and  foundation  st<jnes  of  black 
basalt,  making  a  mound  about  ten  feet 
high.  The  outline  of  the  ground  plan 
was  distinct.  The  pottery  did  not  differ 
from  what  was  before  observed ;  and 
among  the  ruins  the  same  sen-shells,  one 
worked  into  an  ornament,  and  a  large 
bead  of  bluish  marble,  exquisitely  turned, 
and  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  were  also 
found." 

The  Pimos  Indians  are,  in  many  respects, 
a  remarkable  people.  They  are  stationary 
and  agricultural  in  their  habits,  peaceable, 
honest  and  social, — in  fact,  presenting  in 
all  respects  the  strongest  points  of  con- 
trast to  their  neighbors  to  the  north- 
east, the  predatory  Apaches.  "  At  the 
settlement  of  the  Pimos,"  v  ^  n- 

ory,  "  we  were  at  once  i 
the  beauty  and  order  of  th< 
for  irrigating  and  draining  t' 
wheat  and  cotton,  arA  ^ 
peaceful  and  inteJ 
At  the  time  61  cm 
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been  gathered  in,  and  the  stubble  showed  [Her  left  leg  wiis  turned  under,  and  Ik 
that  they  had  been  luxuriant.  The  cotton  aole  of  her  foot  upwards,  Betwcai  hr 
had  lieen  picked  and  stacked  for  drying  in  largo  loe  and  the  next  was  »  iipiaidl& 
the  sheds.     The  fields  are  subdivided  by     about  eighteen  inches  long,  with  a  nn^ 


ridges  of  earth  into  rectangles  of  about 
two  hundred  feet  by  one  hundred,  for  the 
convenience  of  irrigation.  The  fences  are 
of  sticks  waltled  with  willow  and  mezquit«, 
and  in  this  particular  give  an  example  of 
economy  in  agriculture  worthy  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Mexicans,  who  never  use 
fences  nt  all. 

The  dress  of  the  Pimos  consists  of  a 
cottim  scrape,  of  native  manufacture,  and 
a  biec-ch  cloth.  Their  hair  is  worn  long, 
and  tluhbcd  up  behind.  They  have  but 
few  entile,  and  these  are  used  in  tillage. 
They  possess  a  few  horses  and  mules, 
ivhi^li  are  piized  very  highly.  They  were 
fiiund  very  ready  to  barter,  which  they  did 
wiili  cnlire  good  faith.  Capt.  Johnston 
rt'hites  that  when  his  party  first  cnme  to 
thi."  village  they  asked  for  bread,  offering 
(o  pay  for  the  snrao.  The  bread  was  fur- 
ui.-liej  by  the  Pimos,  but  they  would  re- 
ctivo  liCi  return,  saying,  "  Bread  is  to  eat, 
not  to  sell;  take  what  you  want." 

"  Their  houses,"  njs  Llent.  Eamry,  "  ware 
donic-shnpcd  slrucliires  of  widier-work,  about 
-1\  fci !  Ijiijli,  niici  from  tiventy  to  sixly  fuel  in 
ili.uiii.'d'r.  Ilmi.chcil  with  slruw  or  corn-stalk s. 
In  frnnr  is  uBiia  lly  a  larfre  arbor,  on  lop  or  wliich 
is  jiikit  the  collon  in  the  pod,  for  drying.  In 
lire  iiiiutes  «-erc  stowed  water-melon^,  pilmji- 
kinii,  [leans,  corn  and  wheat,  tlic  tlirea  articles 


ba  k 


gB 


ed 


T     so 


By  of  four  or 
she  gave  it  a  twist,  in  a  dexterotn  aaar- 
and  at  its  end  was  drawn  a  ooaneo* 
ton  thread.  Thb  vraa  their  i^iaaHf' 
machbe.     Led  on  by  this  primitiTC  ^ 


lect«d,  mued  wm' 
or  twpnlv  mil»  *^ 


dLllLl 


to   the  thread  and  then   to 
girded  about  the    woman's  lotns. 
low  stretched  in  the  dust  sumiiiig 
rose  up  leisurely,  and    untied  a 
which  I  had  supposed  to  be  a  bow 
arrows.     This   titUe   package,    with 
stakes  in  the  ground,  was  the  Ioobl 
stretched   his  cloth,  aad 
process  of  weaving." 

They  had  salt  among-  them,  which 
obtain  from  the  plains.  "  Wherever  tlMllj 
are  '  bottoms'  which  have  do  diainagt,  IM 
salt  effloresces,  and  is  skimmed  froni  >W 
surface  of  the  earth.  It  was  broii(^  IL 
us  both  in  the  crystallized  form,  aad  V 
the  form  when  firat  collected,  mixed 
earth." 

The  plant  apoa  irhicli 
stands,  extends  fifteen  or  twpnl; 
every  direclion,  and  is  very  rich  .inJ  ftr.ilt 
The  bed  of  the  GO^i,  opposite  lb.-  lUlirt 
is  said  to  be  dry.  the  whole  waier  beai| 
drawn  off  by  the  zequiaa  of  the  Iham 
fur  irrigating  their  lands  ;  but  their  diirio 
are  lar<fer  than  necessary  for  th^  pw 
p  d      h  er  which   is  d-A  ib*' 

IL3        h  r,  witli  little  appeal 

d  m  lume. 

la    ca  be  doubted.  th»t  lie 

P     OS  h       d  ans  dcscriK-d  by  F»tk« 

(j       Ts    nd  P  d      Font,  as  linn^  «  ^ 

h  bank         h     Gila,  in  the  ncnutrJ 

Casas  Ora  d       of  which  an  ac««^ 

h  b    gi-en.     They  liiediaW 

g      ca     d        urieul  and  Suu^tsaK 

d        bed   by  these  eiplorw*  • 

bee    ptac    b  c  and  industrivu*  (^ 

to  h       U      *'  WTien  FaUKf  F* 

ff    d  a  to  p  rs     d     hem  of  the  adi«i^ 

ThLir  mol  ihsc<    put     which  would  result  from  the  estabWo** 

of  Christian  missions,  where  an  laJw  * 

ciilde  would   govern    with   strict  ]••* 

a  chief  answered  that  this  wits  not  t»^ 

(A\X\il\  ^jsi-j  W 'Jw.TO..    "  l-'or,"  Siud   he,  "»«■ 


jars    her  me  tie  ill  J    staled, 
e\priBSt.d  trum  the  fruit  of  the  pil^haya." 
In    n\tnutn.\,unn^  co\.\nft  vii -j  ^la^Xwj 

siraplLst  Uni  X  ■*uh\m\ 

the  ground  undei  one  cA  Wft  wiVw.^ 
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Thirty  miles  beyond  the  Pimos  is  a 
lognate  tribe  called  the  Coco  Maricopas. 
^1  that  has  been  said  of  the  Pimos  is  ap- 
plicable to  them.  Like  them,  "  they  live 
a  cordial  amity,  and  their  habits,  agricul- 
ore,  religion,  and  manufactures,  are  the 
Mune.  In  stature  they  are  taller,  their  noses 
kre  more  aquiline,  and  they  have  a  much 
readier  manner  of  speaking  and  acting, 
lod  are  superior  in  appearance,  and  per- 
laps  in  intelligence."  Their  animal  spirits 
leem  to  be  excessive.  In  illustration  of 
jheir  extreme  simplicity,  Lieut.  Emory  re- 
lates that  after  the  trading  had  ceased, 
f  they  gathered  around  the  camp-fires  and 
mtde  the  air  ring  with  tlieir  iokes  and 
iJMMrry  peals  of  laughter.  A  pair  of  spec- 
lacles  was  a  great  source  of  merriment. 
Bcnme  of  them  formed  the  idea  that  with 
fbeir  aid,  the  wearer  could  see  through 
ftieir  cotton  blankets.  They  would  shrink 
pad  hide  behind  each  other  at  his  ap- 
ach.  It  was  at  length  placed  upon 
nose  of  an  old  woman,  who  explained 
use  to  the  others." 

Although  both  the  Pimos  and  Maricopas 
e  an  aversion  to  war,  it  arises  from  no 
ipacity  in  arms.    They  have  at  all  times 
lown  themselves  able  to  meet  and  de- 
the  Apaches,  whose  hands  are  raised 
nst  every  people.     At  the  time  of  Lt. 
)ry's  visit,  a  party  had  just  returned 
YBEL  chastising  these   mountain  robbers, 
some  aggression,  bringing  with  them  a 
iber  of  captives,  which  they  sold  to  the 
lezicans  as  slaves.   "  They  have  a  high 
ird  for  morality,  and  punish  transgres- 
1  more  by  public  opinion  than  by  fines 
corporeal  penalties.     Polygamy  is  un- 
lown    among   them,  and  the  crime  of 
iltery,  punished  with  such  fearful  pen- 
ies  among  the  Indians  generally,  is  here 
lost  unknown,  and  is  followed  by  the 
ktempt  of  the  relatives  arid  associates 
^  the  guilty  parties."     They  nre  said  to 
\  -without  any  other  religion  than  a  be- 
f  in  one  great  and   over-ruling  Spirit. 
dng  remote  from  the   civilized  world, 
'  are  seldom  visited  by  the  whites,  and 
licating  liquor  and  the  vices  which  it 
Ills,  are  unknown  among  them. 
'be  two  tribes  are  estimated  to  number 
a  five  to  ten  thousand.     The  Pimos 
9  occupied  their  present  position  for  an 
aowD  peiiod.   The  Coco  MaricopBs,  on 
other  band,  bare  recently  migrated 


thither.  In  1826,  they  were  encountered 
on  the  Gila,  at  its  junction  with  the  Colo- 
rado, and  subsequently  at  a  point  about 
half  way  between  their  present  village 
and  their  former  position.  From  the  ac- 
counts of  their  earliest,  contrasted  with 
their  present  condition,  it  would  seem  that 
although  originally  an  agricultural  people, 
they  have  learned  much  from  their  prox- 
imity to  the  Pimos,  whom  they  acknowl- 
edge as  their  superiors  politically,  and  with 
whom  they  live  on  terms  of  intimate  and 
cordial  friendship.  Their  language  is  dis- 
tinct from  that  spoken  by  the  Pimos,  and 
Mr.  Gallatin  has  compared  a  short  vocabu- 
lary, obtained  by  Lieut.  Emroy,  with  four 
Mexican  languages  in  his  possession,  and 
the  languages  of  thirty-two  families  of  In- 
dians living  within  the  United  States  and 
further  north,  and  found  it  to  bear  resem- 
blance to  none  of  them.  He  remarks, 
however,  that  "  apache*  is  the  word  for 
man,  and  judging  from  analogy,  they 
should  belong  to  the  great  Apache  family, 
for  among  the  Algonijuins  the  name  signi- 
fving  man  was  sometimes  employed  to 
desij^nate  tribes,  as  in  the  cases  of  the 
Linni  Linape  and  Illinois."* 

Lieut.  Emory  obtained  from  these  In- 
dians information  of  the  existence,  about  a 
day's  journey  and  a  half  to  the  northward, 
on  the  Salinas  river,  of  a  largo  building 
similar  to  the  *'  Casa  Montezuma,"  perfect, 
excepting  the  floors  and  roof.  It  was  re- 
ported to  be  large,  and  the  walls  to  be 


*  The  Coco  Maricopas  were  known  to  the  Span- 
ish missionaries  long  before  the  time  they  were 
visited  bv  Mr.  Carson.  "  In  the  map  attached  to 
Vanegas  History  of  California,  published  at  Ma- 
drid in  l7C8,  their  name  is  inserted  in  a  conf^picu- 
ous  way ;  and  they  are  represented  as  occui)ying 
the  country  south  of  the  Kio  Gila  for  150  miles 
upwards  from  its  mouth.  They  arc  mentioned  in 
the  same  work  as  having  entertained  friendly  re- 
lations with  Father  Kino,  the  celebrated  Jesuit, 
in  the  year  1700.  They  were  visited  in  1744-48, 
by  Father  Sedelmayer,  who  found  them  lunng  in 
peace  with  the  Pimos.  To  the  westward  of  them, 
this  authority  mentions  the  Yumas,  who  were  en- 
emies of  the  Coco  Maricopas,  tliough  speaking  a  di- 
alect of  the  same  language.  These  three  tril)es,  vir 
the  Pimos,  Coco  Maricopas  and  the  Yumas,  with 
two  others  not  named,  were  called  the  Y<i»Rft^i!^^ 
nationa,  which  should  Vie  ftVi^Wct^^ltwsx  >Octfi  wseOtv 
em  tribes.  ¥ot  tbiA  i^urv^Mii^  «ftN«w\  ^^"^^^ 
were  propoeedin  oxdct  V.o  cwiiiQ^ct  ^  ^^^ 

^1^  'it^^iT^:^^^- 


supposing  thnt  they  have  lost  the  art  of 
constnicliDg  adobe  or  mud -houses, — a  sup- 
position hardly  possible,  while  they  had 
the  suggestions  furnished  by  these  build- 
ings constantly  before  them.  Wherever 
the  mountains  do  not  approach  too  closely 
to  the  river,  and  abut  out  the  valley,  tbe  aa- 
cicnt  remains  arc  seen  in  great  abundance, 
enough,  in  the  opinion  of  Lieut.  Eiuory,  to 
indicate  a  former  population  of  at  least 
one  hunilred  thousand.  In  one  place, 
most  of  the  valley,  for  a  distance  of  twenty 
miles,  was  covered  with  ruins  of  buildings, 
and  broken  pottery. 

Coni -grinders  and  pottery  correspond- 
ing with  those  found  nraong  the  ruins  are 
Mtill  in  use  among  the  I'imos.  The  coru- 
grinder  is  simply  a  large  concave  stone, 
into  whieh  another  stone  is  made  to  fit,  so 
;is  to  crush  the  grain  by  the  pressure  of 
the  hand. 

The  Indians  met  with  between  tbe  Del 
Xorte  and  the  Gila,  at  the  Pimos  settle- 
ment, belong  to  the  great  Apache  family, 
having  no  fixed  habits,  and  roaming  about 
from  place  to  place,  wherever  a  pi-ospect 
of  plunder  is  afforded.  The  Mexican  prov- 
inces of  New  Mexico,  Chihuahua,  Sonora 
and  Durango.  may  almost  be  said  to  be 
tributary  to  them. 

Above  the  Maracopas,  and  near  tbe 
bead  waters  of  the  Salmas  or  Sail  river.  Is 
a  band  of  Indians  called  the   A'ootim,  by 
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oaries  of  the  Coliegio  de  Queretaro, 
it  their  language  is  entirely  different 
»in  that  of  the  Aztecs  proper.  Mis- 
naries,  it  seems,  were  once  established 
iong  them,  who  were  massacred  in  the 
sat  revolt  of  the  Indians  in  1680,  and 
ry  have  ever  since  remained  unsubdued. 
Beyond  these,  to  the  northward,  and 
rth-east,  is  the  nation  of  the  Navajos, 
ranch  of  the  Apaches,  who  are  partially 
ncultural,  and  who  excel  in  some  depart- 
nts  of  domestic  manufacture.  "  Their 
■itry  is  shut  in  by  high  mountains,  in- 
•asible  from  without,  except  by  limit- 
■passes  through  narrow  defiles,  well 
tatted  for  defence  on  the  approach  of 
BTading  foe.  Availing  themselves  of 
pe  naturial  advanta^,  they  have  con- 
ied  to  maintain  their  ground  against  all 
m,  nor  have  they  suffered  the  Spaniards 
pet  foot  within  their  territory  as  con- 
tra."* Dr.  Lvman  regards  them  as 
'^most  civilized  of  all  the  wild  Indians 
Torth  America,"  and  states  that  they 
Ivate  maize  and  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
ively,  rear  large  droves  of  magnifi- 
horses,  equal  to  any  in  the  United 
possess  large  flocks  of  mountain 
and  from  the  wool,  which  resem- 
mohair,  "  manufacture  blankets  of  a 
re  so  fine  and  heavy,  as  to  be  perfect- 
ipervious  to  water,  f  They  are  much 
martial  in  their  habits  than  the  tribes 
ly  noticed,  and  are  almost  constantly 
with  the  Mexicans.  They  have  had 
severe  skirmishes  with  American 
5rs,  which  resulted  much  to  their  dis- 
ktage,  and  of  whom  they  stand  in 
lerable  awe.  Dr.  Lyman  states  that 
the  autumn  of  1841,  an  American 
,  with  thirty-five  men,  went  from 
fort  to  the  Navajo  country,  built  a 
•work  with  his  bales  of  goods,  and 
led  the  astonished  Indians  that  he 
come  into  their  country  to  trade  or 
whichever  they  preferred.  The 
chose  to  trade,  and  soon  com- 
a  brisk  business.  Lieut.  Abert 
ihat,  from  what  he  could  learn  from 
oniphan,  who  marched  into  the  Na- 
ountry,  they  build  in  a  style  corre- 
ing  with  that  of  the  Indians  of  New 


ilett's  IhccmsB  of  Ethnology,  p.  17. 
nham's  life  and  Travels  m  Oalifonua, 


Mexico,  as  illustrated  in  the  accounts  of 
the  pueblos  of  New  Mexico. 

Thus  far  the  new  facts  which  have  been 
placed  before  the  world  by  the  officers 
of  the  American  army,  and  by  American 
travellers.  Father  Pedro  Font,  in  1776, 
visited  some  ruins  south  of  the  Rio  Gila, 
which  probably  entirely  escaped  the  ob- 
servation of  Lieut.  Emory,  who,  for  the 
most  part,  travelled  upon  the  northern 
bank  of  the  river.  Their  precise  locality 
we  are  unable  to  determine,  but  they  were 
doubtless  higher  up  the  stream  than  those 
mentioned  by  Lieut.  E.  Father  Font, 
(whose  MS.  relation  is  copied  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  Lord  Kingsborough's 
magnificent  work,  and  has  recently  been 
published  by  M.  Temaux  Compans,)  states 
that  the  ruins  which  he  visited  cover  more 
than  a  league,  and  that  the  ground  was 
covered  with  broken  vases  and  painted 
pottery.  The  principal  building,  a  plan 
of  which  (fig.  5)  is  herewith  presented,  is 


Fio.  5. 


described  as  "  a  parallelogram,  facing  pre- 
cisely the  four  cardinal  points ;  extending 
seventy  feet  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
fifty  wide  from  east  to  west.  It  consists 
of  four  rooms,  three  internal  of  equal  size, 
twenty-six  feet  by  ten,  and  two  external, 
thirty-eight  feet  by  twelve,  and  they  are 
all  eleven  feet  high.  The  edifice  has  three 
stories, — four,  counting  one  under  ground. 
There  was  no  trace  of  stairs,  which  were 
probably  wooden,  and  burned  when  the 
Apaches  destroyed  the  building.  The 
whole  structure  is  composed  of  earth,  the 
interior  walls  being  four  feet  thick,  and 
well  constructed,  and  the  external  six  feet 
thick,  and  shelving  outside.  The  timber 
work  consists  partly  of  mezquite,  princi- 
pally of  pine,  although  the  nearest  pine 
forest  is  distant  seventy-five  miles.  A  lit- 
tle distance  to  the  eastward  there  is  an- 
other building,  twenty-six  feet  by  eighteen^ 
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gions  far  to  the  north-west,  beyond  the 
Gila  and  Rio  Colorado.  He  docs  not, 
however,  assume  to  know  anything  of  the 
character  of  these  remains,  further  than 
that  they  are  quite  imposing. 

He  describes  certain  buildings,  never- 
theless, under  the  name  of  "  Casa  grandi," 
(to  which  he  imputes  the  same  origin,) 
situated  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  the  citv  of  Chihuahua,  and 
not  very  far  to  the  westward  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  account 
corresponds  with  that  given  us  by  Lieut. 
Abert,  of  the  aboriginal  structures  on  tlie 
Del  Norte.  Tliese  have  entrances  only 
from  above,  by  means  of  ladders,  while 
those  met  with  on  the  Gila  have  door- 
ways on  a  level  with  the  ground. 

"  Tliis  edifice,"  says  Clavigero,  (vol.  i., 
p.  114,)  "is  constructed  on  the  plan  of 
those  of  New  Mexico,  that  is,  consisting  of 
three  lloors,  with  a  terrace  above  them, 
and  without  any  entrance  to  the  lower 
floor.  The  doorway  is  in  the  second  story, 
so  that  a  scaling  ladder  is  necessary  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico  build  in 
this  manner,  in  order  to  be  less  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  No  doubt 
the  Aztecs  had  the  sjimc  motives  for  nusing 
their  edifice  on  this  pLm,  as  every  mark  of 
a  forfrnss  is  tr>  ho.  nhao.rvoA  about  it.  bpinor 
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[exico  and  Upper  California,  the  atten- 
ion  of  the  reader  is  next  requested  to  the 
ot  less  interesting  facts  which  follow,  re- 
iting  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  territo- 
66  at  the  period  of  the  first  Spanish  con- 
nest,  in  1540-42.  It  is  proper  to  ob- 
>rve,  before  proceeding,  that  many  of 
lese  facts  are  drawn  from  the  "  Notes  on 
le  Semi-Civilization  of  New  Mexico,"  by 
[pn.  Albert  Gallatin,  contained  in  the 
icond  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
ijnerican  Ethnological  Society, — a  vol- 
pae  which,  for  the  variety  and  value  of 
|e  information  which  it  contains,  upon 
lebaeological  and  ethnological  subjects, 
il8  rarely  been  excelled  by  the  publica- 
ffgks  of  any  learned  society.  Mr.  Gallatin 
fm  collected  and  collated  most  of  the  early 
ieounts  of  Spanish  adventure  in  these 
kpons,  with  that  industry  and  critical 
|re  for  which  his  scientific  labors  arc  dis- 
B^bhed ;  and  has  left  little  to  be  added 
f  those  who  shall  succeed  him  in  the 
|Bie  field.  Several  valuable  relations 
pve,  however,  escaped  his  attention,  and 
has  failed  to  fix  with  certainty,  or  rather 
his  own  satisfaction,  some  important 
ilities,  the  positions  of  which,  in  the 
lion  of  the  writer  of  this  article,  can 
rcely  admit  of  doubt. 

^The  untiring  zeal  with  which  the  Span- 
adventurers  prosecuted  their  discove- 
betwcen  the  tropics  and  in  the  adja- 

regions,  dining  the  first  half  of  the 
jenth  century,— -leavin(r  out  of  view  the 
mture^  of  Dc  Sot^,  Ponce  de  Leon, 

jz,  Pizarro,  and  others, — cannot,  per- 

,  be   better  illustrated  than   by  the 

iplc  facts  that  in  1528-36,  Cabc^a  de 

crossed  the  continent  from  Apalache, 

lorida,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  ;  that  in 

■0—42,  Vasquez  Coronado  passed  from 

dco   northward,   through    intervening 

le  tribes,  crossed  the  Gila,  marched 
:he  sources  of  some  of  the  western 
iches   of  the  Colorado  of  California, 

id  the  mountains  dividing  the  wat^^rs 
'he  continent,  and  descended  into  the 
By  of  the  Kio  Grande,  thence  traversed 
intervening  country,  and  penetrated  to 
"Wide  plains  of  tlie  great  buffalo  range,. 
>Dd  the  upper  waters  of  the  Arkansas 
" ;  that  at  the  same  period,  Fernando 
"oon,  animated  by  a  like  adventurous 

t  reached  the   Oulf   of   Caiiforoia, 
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coasted  along  its  shores  to  its  head,  sailed 
upon  the  Colorado,  and  determined  the 
peninsular  character  of  Lower  California ; 
and  that  all  this  was  done  nearly  one  hun- 

ml 

dred  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed  at 
Plymouth ;  before  Hudson  floated  his 
ship  upon  the  noble  waters  bearing  his 
name,  and  bef  )re  Smith  spread  the  terrors 
of  his  arm  among  the  Indians  of  Virginia, 
at  Jamestown.  The  accounts  which  we 
have  presented  of  the  existence  of  myste- 
rious ruined  edifices  upon  the  Rio  Gila,  of 
the  character  and  habits  of  the  aboricrinal 
inhabitants  upon  its  banks,  to  the  north- 
ward, and  on  the  sources  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  New  Mexico,  will  have,  to 
most  readers,  all  the  novelty  of  new  dis- 
coveries ;  yet  all  these  regions  and  tribes 
were  visited  and  accurately  described  three 
hundred  years  ago,  within  fifteen  yeare 
after  Cortez  subverted  the  Empire  of  Mon- 
tezuma! The  impulse  whicfir  oilginated 
and  sustained  these  expeditions,  surpass- 
ing the  adventures  of  romance  in  the  as- 
tonishing vjiriety  of  their  incidents,  was 
not,  it  is  true,  much  to  be  admired. 
Mixed  with  an  avarice  as  absorbinnr  as  it 

o 

was  unscrupulous,  there  was  nevcrthelei^s 
much  of  that  chivalric  spirit  which  glo- 
ries in  great  deeds,  and  which  emulation 
and  rivalry  had  urged  to  a  point  of  almost 
superhuman  daring.  Nothing  less  than 
this,  joined  to  an  indomitable  persever- 
ance, could  have  sustained  the  early 
Spanish  leaders  under  the  difficulties  and 
sufferings  to  which  they  were  continually 
exposed,  and  which  they  uncomplainingly 
met,  and  bravely  surmounted. 

At  the  lime  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
little  seems  to  have  been  known,  by  the 
natives,  of  the  nations  bounding  their  pro- 
vinces at  the  north,  further  than  that  most 
of  them  were  wild  and  predatory.  Those 
upon  the  north-west  were  designated  by 
names  signifying  barbarians.  No  sooner, 
however,  had  the  general  subjugation  of 
Mexico  and  its  immediate  dependencies 
been  completed,  and  its  provinces  parti- 
tioned among  the  Spanish  leaders,  than 
the  attention  of  the  latter  was  directed  to 
the  unknown  regions  beyond  them,  of 
the  riches  and  magnificence  of  which  they 
often  received  the  most  ^iL<Q^\|;^^'t&Xj^  x^- 
ports,  l^uno  de  QtviaTCiwcv,  \o  ^\\am>^ 
been  assigned  \.V\e  ^oNett^w 
OalUcia,  compTisixig  t>^e  itf 
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■  if  Mexicfi,  heard  many  of  thcso  nccounle. 
ii'liiiitig  to  couiilries  lo  lUc  norihwani  of 
lii^  jurisdiclJoii,  which  excited  liis  curi- 
u~iiy  aad  iaflamed  bis  avaric«.  He  had 
in  liis  seiriue  n  Tejos  (TaoB?)  Indian,  wlio 
Lijld  him  of  a  vast  northern  country 
iibouiidiny  in  gold  and  wlver,  and  ocuu- 
{iii.'d  hy  a  DumerouB  population,  living  in 
U>wii»  aa  large  as  Mexico.  Confiding  in 
tliL'si;  accounts,  Guzman  collectisd  an  array, 
d  in  1^30  started  for  this  unknown  re 
Dtfi        esb  t«r        d  and 
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heard  was  Civola.  or  t'ibobi. 

to  Im  arriving  at  tliis   putot,  he  had  <l 

patched  some  of  his  companions  hrw 

who    penetrated    to    Oibok,    irixre  I 

were  attacked,  and    most  of   thtm  •! 

The  sunivora  retr«aled  preeipiitMdy, 

met  Niu  at  the    point   above  indica 

Tliey  were   highly   esui^perBted,  and  I 

monk  w)i«  obliged  to  appease  thaabji 

viding  amongst  thi^m  U)c  i,-Blu>Mn  in  I 

posscib'  n.     He  went  no  farther.  b«  " 

to  U      CO,  where,  in    ]  SSP,  in  additicr 

agi^rfited  account  of  fiis  selnal  ■ 

re    he  impost^d  upon  the  fiaaav 

us   latemenl,  in  whjch  hepreleM 

had  crossed   the  deaert  with " 

Ii  d  hiefs ;  that  he  arrived  io  ligi 

bo        that  it  contained  «iti«s  nHR 

an  Mexico,  and  that  lliere  « 

gre        ncheness"  ihervand  anabtnll 

g   d  tnd  silver  and   preciotu  alMi^ 

H  un(,  exaggerated  and  tt!^  mi 

w    ds  proved  to  he,  nerertbdo*  il 

fl  m  d     he    imaginations    of   Un   Sf* 

rds         he  h^best  degree.      IVjti 

d         ther  Mexico  in    the  HugilflM  J 

nd  were  eager  to  add  i*  (0  (M 

onquesto.     Cortes,  as   Oqid 

jf  New  Spain,  and  M-'IkI  a  » 

ii  Mexico,   disputed    wtib  -"-i 

right  to   undertake  the  eoiHuel 

h     .     Mi-ndom  persisted  and  fiiiM 

imernus  army  of  Spaniard'  iti 

with  a  regiment  of  cavai'V  W 

diiion      Cortea,  dLsgiisti-d.  r'srti 

nniraiind    of   the    expediii^'a  »W 

Coronado.  the  Goyemoi  "f  N-* 

It  set  out  immedi-ildy  ain!  "- 

'    i!i<  in     two    hundr«i   !r-».'>* 

\i  "   on   the   second  AiJ  Mrf 

Coronado,  leaving  ib*«»a 
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jng   whom    was   the   moeV  >»■ 
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and  the  Capt.  Jaramillo.  They  proceeded 
on  the  Pacific  slope,  westward  of  the 
mountains  separating  the  waters  of  the 
continent.  In  thirty  days  they  arrived  at 
Chichilti-calli,  (house  of  Chichilti.)  on  the 
ed^e  of  a  desert  and  chain  of  mountains. 
This  point,  according  to  Coronado's  own 
account,  was  ten  days*  journey  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  or  from  the  sea.  In 
attaining  it  they  had  crossed  several 
streams,  Petatlan,  Cinaloa,  Taquemi  and 
Senora,  upon  the  banks  of  which  they 
found  a  considerable  agricultural  population. 
All  these  streams  fell  into  the  Gulf  of 
California,  and  this  point  was  estimated  to 
be  three  hundred  leagues  north  of  Culican. 
After  crossing  the  mountains,  (probably  a 
spur  of  the  Sierra  Mimbres,  separating  the 
lower  or  main  fork  of  the  Gila  from  its  other 
more  northern  tributaries,  or  from  the  east- 
ern tributaries  of  the  Colorado,)  they  found 
several  rivers,  which  they  called  San  Juan, 
Frio,  and  Vermejo,  and  in  thirteen  days 
arrived  at  the  first  village  of  Cibola.  The 
village  was  small,  containing  perhaps  two 
hundred  warriors :  the  houses  were  three 
or  four  stories  high,  composed  of  stones 
and  mud.  The  inhabitants  of  the  prov- 
ince, which  was  composed  of  seven  villa- 
^  ges,  situated  in  a  valley  six  leagues  long, 
r  all  united  in  defence  of  the  first  town. 
They  were  attacked  and  defeated,  and  the 
whole  province  brought  at  once  in  submis- 
sion. The  horses  and  fire-arms  of  the 
mvaders  were  as  effectual  here,  in  inspiring 
terror  and  subduing  the  inhabitants,  as 
they  had  proved  among  the  more  civilized 
people  to  the  southward. 

Twenty-five  leagues  further  to  the  north- 
westward, the  Spaniards  heard  of  another 
province,  called  Tncayan,  also  containing 
r  acveral  towns,  which  was  conquered  by  a 
detachment  sent  by  Coronado. 

Shortly  after   some   Indians   came   to 
Cibola    from    Cicuye,   situated    seventy 
leagues  to  the  north-east,  who  tendered 
i^he  services  and  friendship  of  their  nation. 
*oronado  sent  Capt.  Alvarado  to  accom- 
•nany  them  back.     After  five  days'  march, 
rossing  mountains,  they  arrived  at  a  vil- 
■ee    called    Acuco,    (Acoma   of    Lieut. 
Vbert,)  built  upon  an  inaccessible  rock, 
he  inhabitants  of  which  made  peace  with 
i«  Spaniards.  Three  days  after,  Alvarado 
isehed  the  province  of    TUguex,   from 
bence  be  eent  a  meaaenger  to  Coronado, 
wkiag  bim  to  tefo  up  hk  quarters  in 


that  district,  and  in  five  days  reached  Ci- 
cuye. He  soon  returned  to  Tiguex,  where 
he  was  joined  by  Coronado,  and  where  he 
wintered. 

These  operations  had  been  carried  on  by 
an  advance  detachment.  The  main  body 
designed  for  the  expedition,  remained  at 
Culican  for  a  time,  but  afterwards  advanc- 
ed to  the  valley  of  Senora,  (thus  called  to 
this  day,)  when  prorisions  being  abundant, 
they  established  a  temporary  colony. 

Melchior  Diaz  remained  with  a  detach- 
ment as  Governor  of  Cibola,  and  a  man 
named  Gallego  returned  to  Senora,  con- 
veying the  news  of  Coronado's  conquests, 
and  taking  with  him  the  monk  Niza,  whose 
relations  having  been  proved  wholly  false, 
he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  life  at  the 
hands  of  the  enraged  soldiers.  We  hear  no 
more  of  him. 

The  remainder  of  the  army  under  the 
guidance  of  Galleco,  followed  the  track  of 
Coronado,  arrived  at  Cibola,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  December  left  that  place  to 
join  their  commander  at   Tiguex.      This 
last  stage  occupied  them  ten  days ;  they 
crossed  mountains,  when  it  snowed  e\;ery 
night, — passing,  in  some  places,  through 
snow  three  feet  deep.     Their  arrival  at 
Tiguex  was  opportune,  for  the  prorince,  in 
consequence  of  the  excesses  of  the  Span- 
iards, had  revolted.  It  required  two  months 
to  reduce  the  people  once  more  to  obedi- 
ence, during  which  time  many  severe  con- 
tests seem  to  have  taken  place.*     A  por- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  could  not  be  induced  to  return 
while  the  Spaniards  were  in  the  territorv. 
In  the  spring,  (5th  of  May,)  the  Span- 
iards left  Tiguex  for  Cicuy6,  twenty-five 
leagues  to  the  north-east.     Near  here  they 
found  a  deep  river  which  it  was  necessary 
to  cross  on  a  bridge.     Proceeding  upon 
information,    intentionally   deceptive   and 
undoubtedly  designed  by  the  Indians  to 
lead  them  out  of  their  countiy,  thev  con- 
tinued their  march  to  the  north-eastward, 
and  at  the  end  of  ^ix  or  seven  days  came 
to  great  plains,  where  for  the  first  time 
they  found  Buffaloes.    "These  animals  and 


*  Gomara  states  that  the  t^VkicN^^Tv  <A  <2k\s&  ^ 
the  towna  occupied  ^e  ^ipaxvv^  towa^  Vsi  Jorr' 

I  MKW  instead  ol^m\At,wsAwsevD%V>c»^^^ 
lorne,  made  a  KW»t^t<^^Yvfa««iV^l  «^^^ 

I  Taluablea.  <h&  Bi»^«^  «^^«*'^^^ 


r  immense  numbers,  the  plains  with 
Itbcir  deep  rarioea,  and  the  Indinns  totally 
■differing  from  those  tbey  hitd  yet  eacoun- 
Btered,  deriving  their  food  and  clothing 
Bfrom  the  Buffalo,  are  nil  minul«ly  describ- 
Med.  The  description  would  now  apply 
Iwith  precision  to  the  country  and  the 
Itribes  which  still  inhabit  it.  Tlie  kttcr 
itlii'y  called  Quereckog,  which  are  undoubt- 
Tcdly  the  Arupahoes.  Coronndo,  diacttor- 
Jaged  liy  the  unpi'ooufflng  prospect,  sent 
Iback  the  m^D  body  of  the  army,  proceed- 
ling  himself  with  thirty-six  men  to  the 
Inorthward,  in  6«arch  of  a  country  abound- 

'  ig  in  ths  precious  metals,  vbich  he  was 

llll  assured  exisl«d  iu  that  direction.     Ho 

Itioon  met  with  a  tiibe  of  Indians,  distinct 

Bfrom  the  Querechos,  which  were   cnlled 

"Tejas,"  (Taos?)  who  came  into  these 
I  pl.iins  to  hunt  the  Buffalo.  Their  resi- 
|dcnce  was  in  the  valley  of  the  Tignei 
■.  above  the  nation  of  that  name. 
I "  They  are  aaid  to  be  late  invaders,  who 

■  had  come  from  the  north,  and  had  de- 
Istroyed  some  villages  in  the  vicinity  of 
ICicuy*-,    but  being    repelled    there,    had 

■  made  peace  with  tbe  other  inhabitants  of 
Ithe  -mioy,  and  eetlled  near  tliem."    They 

vi'd  friendly  towards  thi;  SpiiniEinls. 
supplied  Ihfm  nith  ^'iiiiifs.  i'oi-..,i;uli. 
.■.iiHiuucd  his  inHi-ch  n.ii-lhu-iird  slill  fur- 
lliLi-.  as  lii;:h,Mr.  GidhUin  belk-^fs,  iw  ihe 
lOUi  parnllel  of  iaiiiude,  where  he  fmiiid 
IvMim  who  still  hunted  the  Bufliilo,  hut 
will)  hud  some  fixed  villages.  He  alsa  re- 
I'l'ivfd  ii)forraaLii)n  of  u  great  liver,  the 
l):iiiks  of  which  wure  thickly  inhaliled. 


r.iiions  U>  liie  nnnii  .  .   ■    . 
^KndcnUil  wound,  a... 
liohjy  reife  and  yoiiu-  i.n.il;.  ,.l  I,..ii,.:.  ;■■ 
nethor  with  the  dis;iiipuiiitniL'iiL  ^ind  dis- 
>:oiit<.:iit    of    hi^     followers,    led     him     to 
eviioualu  a  territory  which  held  out  no  io- 
duwrnenLs  for  rctJiitiinc;  possession.     Ac- 
'^ludingiy,  i]j  thp  spring,  he  led  his  army 
hiii'k  to  CuVican;  Wl,  bringing  no  trea- 
luns.  no  second  ^lonVeiuttio.  \n  igtajyi \;\4  ^ 
(I'liini.    he    waa  coVdX-j    TCiicwci  \)-i    "Am 

«ciy,  lost  h\ft  ve^vi^^w^  ^^''^  ^^'^  ^'''^ 
tot  of  New  GaWwvft  loftftvVM  i^^ 
[tto  reUrcmcnl.  a  lVs^\.T«cA^4  ^ 


Some  raonlu,  with  a  few  foIlowNV,  pv 
sisted  in  remaining  behind  in  Ti^ei,  b# 
moat  of  them  were  eoon  killeid,  and  tkl 
rest  obliged  to  leare  the  country.  Nercr- 
theless,  a  few  years  thereafter,  some  leit-. 
ous  missionaries  fuand  their  way  into  thi 
country  ;  and,  in  about  forty  yeiara  sah«- 
([uenUy  to  Coronado's  evacuation,  a  p«t< 
of  Tiguex  was  occupied  by  a  wty  iC 
Spaniards  under  one  LeyvH  BoodK  It 
does  not  appear,  however,  thai  mock  «■ 
done  towards  the  second  reduclioo  of  ikfi 
country,  until  about  1600,  wfaeo  it  ««1 
occupied  by  Juan  d«  Ouate.  BJ^ty  y«Mi . 
afterwards,  (1680,)  the  Indiana  tvraull 
throi>ghout  the  cniire  region  and  naHa-i 
cred  the  Spaniardis,  but  were  again  tedowjt , 
after  a  protracted  conteat  ^  l«n  ycaa^ 
(in  1690,)  since  which  time  tbey  ban' 
been,  nominally  at  least,  enbjeel  to  tht  i 
Spaniards.  The  Moqui  aed  Navajo*,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  muotataiDg  their  iad^  , 
pendeoce,  which  they  aiill  preaerre. 

In  determining    the    several    V—**'''^ 
viEi(«d  by  Coronado,  with  the  parpoMtf 
ascertaining  tbe  podiliona  of  CiboK  1^ 
Kuex,  Ciuuy^.  etc..  we  must  not  tmpt 
that  the  Spaniards,  wanderioi;  in  a  H*^ 
i-ounlrr.  ['luld   not   have   kfpr   llioir  Wit- 
iny;..  ..r   r.-c.rd.'d  dirl^im-f^^  n  iili   .rr,.,u.s- 

anwf^.     W<'  cnn   rc^-iird    their   r>:in:.-'rt 
ihtreftire  iia   only  approximatioii   ii<  li' 
truth.      Resides,    our    knowledge   of  tb* 
geography  of  this    wide  region   i^:,  era 
now,  quite  limited.       The    mnps  of  Em- 
ory, Aberl,  Farnham,  Gregar.  and  oihers. 
have  furnished  a  verj'  ginxi   general  onl- 
liiic,    leaving,    neverihele&A,    ^ime    bn-W 
ill  iuks    to    be    supplied     bv    fuiuir   rf- 
'■  ii.rs.      Of    the     region     beinim    it» 
<.:l:i    and    Colorado,    in    which,   ii^ac   the 
■    ■  iilint;  rid;;*'  of  vhe  conlinenl.  the  "  Ku^ 
■I   :!.■■  I'iltola"  was  undoubledlysni- 
i'. -■  very  littK-  knowled^e.'gtflr- 
,;.i|)Iiical,  beyond  that  furaisbfi 
I.;,   11...  .  ..ill  i-\plorers.      Tbe  defi-ienrv,  i 

is  bcliLM'd,  will  not  oflVr  an  insurnM'ur.u 
hie  obstade  to  the  success  o(  our  io<iBifv 

A  liowing  thirty  miles  to  the  da\  't  intrcL 
which  ta  about  tbe  average,  under  brivtU* 
circumstances,  we  have  one  hundmlad 
twenty  miles  as  the  distance  bctwcca  iW 
ynulon  tbe  Senora  river,  left  bv  CwaM*" 
'  \^\\4.'ai«'M«.%,-«sSv<yyKhilti-c<Jli.  brt»»« 
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d  Nexpa  by  the  clironicler.  The 
upon  the  Nexpa,  of  ruined  edi- 
esponding  with  those  known  to 
he  Gila,  supports  the  belief  that 
e  identical,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
J  antiquity  of  these  remains.  The 
a  of  Chichilti-calli,  by  Castenada, 
icier  of  Goronado's  expedition, 
( it  as  situated  at  the  edge  of  the 
Cibola,  consisting  of  a  large  roof- 
ture,  built  of  red  earth,  and  ap- 
.t  one  time  fortified.  It  is  stated 
been  destroyed  by  the  natives, 
itute  the  most  barbarous  people 
the  region,  probably  the  roving 

ing  to  the  relation  of  Castenada, 
IS,  however,  committed  to  writing 
ars  after  the  occurrences  to  which 
they  were  thirteen  days  from  the 
Chichilti-calli,  on  the  Nexpa  or 
the  first  town  of  Cibola,  named 
3y  Coronado,  and  situated  upon 
iring  westward.  The  distance  to 
from  the  Gila,  upon  our  previous 
lid  be  nearly  four  hundred  miles ; 
ssing  mountains  or  traversing  a 
untry,  transversely  to  the  direc- 
I  water  courses,  they  could  not 
ieded,  but  would  probably  have 
ow,  twenty  miles  a  day,  which, 
in  days,  would  amount  to  about 
red  miles.  Assuming  that  they 
north  from  their  former  position, 
ley  must  have  done,  unless  they 
16  great  dividing  ridge  of  moun- 
3  running  north  and  south,)  they 
this  distance,  have  nearly  arrived 
|by  of  the  stream  known  as  the 
mia,  one  of  the  largest  eastern 
I  of  the  Rio  Colorado,  the  posi- 
dch  is  only  approximately  known, 
himself,  in  his  letter  to  Mendoza, 
tote  the  number  of  days  occupied 
itt  march.  He  speaks  of  it, 
AS  far  the  most  difficult  part  of 
•y,  and  says,  "  The  first  day  we 
pass,  but  a  worser  way  for  moun- 
oad  passages,  than  we  had  yet 
od  the  horses  being  tired  and 
riissted  therewith,  so  that  we  lost 
Mi  than  we  lost  before,  and  some 
s  died,  and  one  Spaniard  and 
who  died  of  eating  herbs  for 
'  He  says  elsewhere,  "  It 
ked  way,  because  of  its  in- 
untaiaa."    It  appears  from 


his  relation,  however,  that  he  travelled  but^ 
thirty  leagues  and  two  days ;  in  all  say  forty : 
leagues  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 
The  towns  of  the  Cibola  may  have  been  '* 
situated  upon  some  of  the  branches  of  the  i 
Jaquesila  which  take  their  rise  in  the  moun-   = 
tains  west  from  Santa  Fe.     It  is,  how- 1 
ever,  most  likely,  that  th^  occupied  the  \ 
valley  of  some  one  of  the  northern  tribu-  i 
taries  of  the  Gila.     But  from  what  we  can  i 
learn  of  these  streams,  there  are  none  of  \ 
them  which  extend   thirteen  days  north-  , 
ward,  unless  it  is  the  Rio  Salintis  of  Lieut. 
Emory.*     It  may  be  regarded  as  certain,  . 
whatever  the  stream  upon  which  they  are  ; 
situated,  whether  a  tributary  of  the  Gila  ■ 
or  of  tKe  Colorado,  that  the  towns  of  the 
Cibola  occurred  about  one  hundred  and  \ 
fifty  miles  northward  of  the  Gila,  about  \ 
sixty  miles  from  the  western  base  of  the  - 
Sierra  de  Anahuac,  the  dividing  ridge  be- 
tween the  waters  of  the  Colorado  and  Rio  , 
Grande,  between  lat.  35*^  and  37^  N.,  and 
lon^.  108°  and  110°  W. 

t  rom  the  accounts,  the  towns  of  Tucayan 
were' situated  about  seventy-five  miles  to  ■ 
the  northeast  of  Cibola,  upon  the  same  side  i 
of  the  mountains.    We  have  no  knowledge 
of  any  locality,  corresponding  in  position,  .■ 
now  retaining  traces  c^  an  aboriginal  civil-  % 
ization.      It   now,  probably,  falls  in  the  i 
country  of  the  Navajc^s.     There  can  be  no  J 
doubt,  however,  as  to  the  position  of  the  \ 
town  of  Acuco.     It  answers  fully  to  the 
existing  town  of  Acoma,  visited  by  Lieut. 
Abert,   which,  as  already   mentioned,   is  I 
situated  among  the  mountains,  upon  the 
San  Jose,  a  small  branch  of  the  Puerco,  a 
tributary  of  the  Rio  Grande.     In  reaching 
this    point,   Coronado's  followers  crossed 
the  dividing  ridge  through  the  snow,  as 
jdready  described.  j 

The  river  of   the  "Rguex,  three  days*  ; 
march  beyond  Acoma,  upon  which   the 

♦  If  Lieut  Emory  is  correct  in  supposing  that 
the  Rio  Salinas  holds  the  course  indicated  by  the 
dotted  line  on  his  map,  there  can  be  no  doubt  tliat  \ 
the  Cibola  vilbiges  were  situated  upon  that  river.  I 
"We  must,  however,  cut  down  the  day's  journey  of 
Castenada  to  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  otherwise  we 
shall  place  the  Cibola  country  in  too  high  o  lati- 
tude.   On  the  hypothesis  tnat  Lieut.  R<ccL^sr^Sa& 
correct,  and  thatthesfeVs^rEA-^et^^aLVsew^^^^v^^* 
the  rest  ot  OaA\Aika<iBL%  «kOC»vxtv\.\AwA.  ^-^^1  ^jhosm 

i^  ontbe  Manas,  ot^VMaEi\^BQ^.^^^^^  ^ 
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towns  bearing  the  Bflmp  name  were  situated, 
is  cloarly  the  Rio  Gmnde.  Following  the 
voui-sii  of  the  alreams,  which  the  Spaniard* 
would  nalurtilly  do,  the  distance  from 
Acunia  lo  the  Rio  Grande  is  ivbont  ninety 
miles.  Here  we  find  Quivcra,  Quarra, 
Ti  giqiie,  Jemez  and  other  towns,  which  are 
k-.isilj'  to  bi*  recognized  in  the  Quivig  or 
Quirix.  the  Tiguev  and  Hcmcz  of  Casle- 
urulii'snarralivo.  Norislhoro  any  difficulty 
ill  deciding,  from  the  description  of  the 
elironicler.  that  the  prcseot  almost  im- 
Ijr<.^'nable  Pueblo  of  Taos  is  the  idenlicnl 
prodigious  structure  called  Braba  at  this 
eiirlj-  period. 

t'icuje,  which  ia  said  lo  hwve  been  five 
d;iyb'  inurch  to  tho  northeast  of  'figues, 
M.is  probubly  the  town  now  in  ruins, 
l^nown  as  the  ruias  of  I'ecos,  and  situated 
ii|i(iii  the  large  eastern  tributary  of  the 
Kill  Grande,  bearing  the  name  of  Rio 
I'ti^os.*  if  not  that  pailiiiular  town,  it 
must  have  been  one  not  far  distunt  from 
it.  Pecos  is  distant  about  one  hundred 
inilos  northeast  of  the  present  town  of 
Tegiiiue,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles 
nurlheast  of  the  point  whore  Coronado 
t  lirsl.  havf  slrurk  tilt  Rio  Orandi 


TIk- 


aire 


..].    ! 


tliu  Ki,.  Mom,  111.'  miiiii  biimeh  of  the 
\uiiii.  or  North  C-;iiiadiaii  fork  of  tin- 
Ai  kiLitus.  'i'lie  iimiii  body  ol'  the  Sp.iniard* 
n.indi'ied  Ihronjjh  thy  iA:M^  i.bov,.  llic 
Auliiii  for  thiitv-ai.>\ uh  diivs, mid  ui;i'ordin-,' 
lo  (.^l^Ioll;uI:l■s■  <:o;ii]nil,iLliin  tiiU=1  Iihvc 
l^'.M.II^d  "nvu     liiimltnl     1,'.l;,ii>    hrvomi 

Ti-iiL'.v.  li  ciiiiii.,!  \:-  -.ii.r  .  l.lM.„,.,cr, 
llnailicvmiiini.ii,..!  ..:  ■  ■  .'  .-.-M.m. 
hMvUimin-.  im.l.  ,  ■  .  ■■■..:  -o,„|. 
rr|i..    Indirms  !!"■'     .■     ■:  ■    I    ^i-       i-r-   of 

fii'iiyi'  or  lVt'o>,  Li.irU  l,:ii-iu:--.  hAw  the 
|.l,U"«li.T.!  tlifv  l."--'ml  il  before.  Tlu'v 
v-u'  li.ld  t).:.t  ii.  urnH'il  «ilh  lliL.  'rii,'Ui'V 
oH!i..t[nind..,fwfi.lvd.ivs'i-.ijnu-yloilKi 
s.uiiiv,;ird.  .Mlowiil;,' luViilv  uillc^  lo  tW 
diis'  [ouiTiei-,  i,lii«  »oul-l  i,;.il.i>  tlir  iioiiit 
of  |iiui-iio<i  T-Viifily  wliiTc  rwi'iil  di.-mwiici 
JiHi'i'  .i-i^'ctjiiiicl'ihiit  it.  ocijiirK. 

■nv  VVj.,jIiiiiiiin.,{«!iii;hMr.  nnllrtliii, 
b\  luiaViiie,,  okew  cu.\\a '^v.-s.ftfts;^ -^Vw  t«i.- 
copii'il  llii-uvvuT  ■wftVttTtftl\.\w\<\DCitMAft 


are  clearly  those  which  are  no*  all 
the  Tiios  Indians.  Thev  ture  rcrj-  oofl 
assimilated  to  the  d<v>cciMlant*  «f  ■ 
Tiguex.  It  is  equnlly  clear  ihtU  t)w  M 
rtchoi,  the  roving  hunters  of  tba  hJHi 
plains,  were  no  other  thmti  lb«  AnpabMI 

Respecting  the  ruins  of  CkiekUli,  tad 
on   the    Gila,    it  tniij    b«    obatrnd  Hi 
one  of  the  Indian  lowna,  to  tho  MiArfr 
Rjo  tirundc,  is  to  this  dajr  caUtA 
or  ChilHIi,  «  coincidence  worth 
ing.  iu  connection  with  lh«  8tat7  cf 
Spautards,  that,^tlt«  rtuncd  bo^dioip 
built  by  un  entinct  colgoj  of  the 
Cibulu  or  Tiguei. 

If  any  doubt  still  oxista  as  to  ill 
Qessofthepobiiioa  wfaiebweluin 
u>  the  couiUry  of  Cibola,  it  muM  be 
dispelled  by  the  fotlowiog  |i 
the  rclaii«[i  of  Antotuo   de  Knp^ 
visited  tljs  region  about  forty 
Coroiiudo's  expeditJoD  ;  and  who  Ml 
piVM-d  through  Tiguex  into  Ctl>alt,bilil 
the,  as  yet.  unvtsited  country  of  Uu  " 
further  to  the  westifud.      Thii 
sceias  entirely  to  have  vooaped  ihe 
lion  of  the  vnrious  autbon  a    ' 

already  named.     It  will  be  l 

Sijoni's  of  Lieut.  Emory,  and  ilic  T.aai'l 
Mr.  Orri^i.'.  art-  m.ne  other  than  the  p^'p* 
of  Cil>ol;i  lbums.dvi.-s,  still  i«.'tup}iaj  * 
eouulry  pu.-.»cM>cd  bv  llieir  anecsiits  * 
1540.* 

In  lo81-tl3.  Kspejo,  proeevdmg  up* 
llii-  acijuuiils  ol  Ituii,  n  KranciM-u  nvlL 
sl^ul''!  V.  i:1i    I  iiiiin.  runs  train  uf  i.'Hi'"''' 


f.ll- 

•<  .ti     Riifbart.  in  li* 

ll<'> 

Ur^cav.  (no*  f.ilace 

till 

,,l  '-. 

.   I.ii 

-  l-oiOM-lajiddimirf 

his 

■our 

1-   lol 

1L-  no 

(lieasl,    Hecn^ttf^' 

.■(1 

nant 

indi; 

n  nan 

n'*,  and  fiiuilW  nscW 

llie 

Hio 

til-in 

!•',    y. 

iiii'U    he    a^iniri  ' 

■'V' 

IfX. 

He 

Ii-ft  i 

at  the  ii>-.[*i  l«* 

pw 

>aUI 

the 

mouth  of  ibe  pBfrt* 

and 

directed 

his    <. 

om>e   Wf>:*unjlt.  » 

*  We  are  tliua  reUcvnl  fhmi  ilit  uiiw''*'* 
Miippufiliwi  iihirli  Mr.  (inlUtiii**  h>t>U''«  * 
viilifs  iiaiiielj, liijit  theioii'u-,>[  ilw  i';l'  1**" 
IjL'i-n  dc-tnu-fd  lij  tlip  Aluirhc«,  mJ  tl*  =W* 
mil- -mlter^  bej,m<l  ti-oiLiuii.,«  Mr  r.iQ* 
it  slmuld  be  ub^rrTeiL.  iJtti-v  (.'il»l*  (A  iW  ^^ 
Wlitar*  "f  die  princi|>Eil  fiirk  nl  llw  liil*.  ■•  "*• 
of  the  Gila  proper.  FfiCU  ibc  ocrrwl  •(  '^•^ 
L '(laiSs.'A  MMBs  very  cvftun  Itui  lS»  ijw*^  • 

-  XlwA-i    J«sV»Y^»i.  '^(■t.  ^-^     -         1.    -  -.-  ■  — aJ 
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yards  the  country  of  the  Cibola.  The  first 
jlace  he  encountered  was  Acuco,  which, 
lowever,  he  calls  by  its  present  name, 
icoma.  His  reception  is  thus  recount- 
3d:— 

"  About  fifteen  leagues  from  this  province, 
'Ameries.)  travellincf  always  towards  the  west, 
ioey  found  a  great  town  called  Acoma,  contain- 
Dg  aix>ut  five  thousand  persons,  and  situated 
ipon  an  high  rock,  which  was  about  fifty  paces 
Ugh,  having  no  other  entrance  but  by  a  ladder 
n  fliirht  of  stairs,  hewn  i^to  the  same  rock ; 
irhereat  our  people  marvelled  not  a  little.  All 
Jie  water  of  this  town  was  kept  in  cisterns, 
rhe  chief  men  came  peaceably  to  visit  the 
Spaniards,  bringing  with  them  many  mantles 
ind  chamois  skins,  excellently  dressed,  and  great 
plJenty  of  victuals.  Their  com  fields  are  about 
pwo  leagues  from  thence,  and  they  fetch  water 
mt  of  a  small  river  near  thereto,  [the  San  Jo^^  ?] 
i»  W!iter  the  same ;  on  the  banks  whereof,  they 
Miw  many  great  banks  of  roses,  like  those  of 
Sastilc.  Our  men  remained  in  this  place  three 
lays,  upon  one  of  which  tlie  inhabitants  made 
leforo  them  a  very  solemn  dance,  coming  forth 
pi  the  same  with  very  gallant  apfmrel,  using 
tory  witty  sports,  wherewith  our  men  were  ex- 
Isedingly  delighted. 

g  •*  'J'wenty-four  leagues  from  hence,  towards 

we^^t,  they  came  to  a  certain  province  called 

the  inJiabilanls  thtmselrea  Zuny,  and  by  the 

tiiards  Cibola^  containing  great  numbers  of 

ians ;  in  which  province  Vasquez  Coronado 

been,  and  had  erected  many  crosses  and 

er  tokens  of  Christianity,  which   remained 

yet  standing.     Here  they  also  found  three 

i'an   Christians,  who    had    remained    here 

r  since  the  said  journey,  and  had  alma«5t  for- 

ten  their  language." 

By  tliese  Indians,  Espejo  was  informed 

a  great  lake  sixty  days'  journey  distant, 

m  the  banks  of  which  were  many  large 

IS,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  abund- 

ice  of  gold.     He  proposed  to  go  there, 

It  was  able  to  persuade  only  nine  of  his 

lowers  to  accompany  him.     With  them 

set  out,  and  had  proceeded  but  twenty- 

rht  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Cibola, 

len  he  discovered  "  another  great  prov- 

which,  by  estimation,  contained  above 

thousand   souls."      The   inhabiUmts 

re  distrustful,  and  sent  him  notice,  upon 

n  of  death,  not  to  approach  their  towns. 

)CJo,  however,  through  the  intervention 

kind  words,  backed  by  numerous  pre- 

t5,   succeeded  in   obtaining   access  to 

ra.      "A  great  multitude,"  he   says, 

imc  Corth  to  meet  him,  spnnkling  meal 

maize  upon   the  ground   before    his 


horses."  Arrived  in  the  principal  town, 
they  were  well  lodged  and  provided  for, 
and  altogether  "much  made  of  them." 
Lest,  however,  they  might  change  their 
favorable  disposition,  fcpejo  persuaded 
them  to  build  a  strong  enclosure  for  his 
horses,  which  he  represented  to  be  very 
fierce  and  dangerous,  and  in  this  fortress  en- 
camped with  his  party — "a  wittie  policie," 
which  the  chronicler  recommends  to  all  ex- 
plorers who  may  hereafter  be  placed 
under  similar  circumstances.  When  he 
left,  Espejo  took  with  him  a  great  store 
of  ''  mantles  of  cotton,  both  white  and 
other  colors,  with  many  hand -towels,  with 
tassels  at  their  comers,  and  a  quantity  of 
rich  metals,  which  seemed  to  have  much 
silver." 

This  province  was  called  Mohotze^  in 
which  those  accustomed  to  Indian  names 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  detecting  the 
modern  Moqui,  corrupted  by  traders  and 
others  into  Mawkey  and  Munchie.  The  prin- 
cipal town  was  Zaguato  or  Ahuato.  The 
inhabitants,  in  buildings,  agriculture,  etc.. 
differed  in  no  essential  respect  from  the 
people  of  Cibola,  with  whom  they  main- 
tained an  intercourse. 

According  to  the  account  of  Castenada, 
all  the  villages  at  Cibola,  in  Tiguex  and 
elsewhere,  were  built  on  the  same  plan. 
They  did  not  consist  of  houses,  but  rather 
of  ranrjes  of  houses,  separated  by  streets, 
each  block  constituting  a  square.  They 
coincided  in  modes  of  entrance  and  defence, 
in  short,  in  all  respects,  with  the  edi- 
fices of  the  present  Pueblos,  as  described 
by  Lieut.  Abcrt.  They  were  seldom  more 
than  three  or  four  stories  high,  but  Caste- 
nada mentions  some  of  seven  stories.  The 
town  of  Cicuye  was  surrounded  by  a  low 
stone  wall,  and  the  inhabitants  asserted  '■ 
that  they  had  never  been  subdued.  ! 

"The  houses  were  well  arranged  in  the  interior. 
There  was  always  a  kitchen  and  an  oven,  and 
a  distinct  room  for  breaking  the  maize,  and 
converting  it  into  meal.     This  work,  as  usual, 
amonj^  the  aborigines,  was  performed  by  the 
women.     At  a  distance  from  the  mountains, 
tJiey  had  no  fuel  but  dried  grass,  which  they 
collected  in  large  quantities,  both  for  cooking 
and  warmth."'     Tlieir  buildings  were  composed 
of  prepared  earth.     Accordinf^  to  C^s\:>:wx^3^« 
"  Tlioy  had  i\o  V\iw<i,  \ivjx.  ^\^*\\Vv\V^\  '^.«t  W  • 
mixture  oi  as\\e«^,c«iT\.\\tLTA  cc^^^^v^^^^^^^'^'^' 
their  hou?ci^  wete  eeN^T\A^Vv^T\^^^^\vi^.^^^^ 
^  were  bvU  haU  «l  i^vVom  v>x\0«..      vw^ 


dried  grsss 


wt-rn  V.  ry  larjie,  and  siinport- 
>  plllar.i,  citcli  of  whicli  wn* 


"  Under  ground  [hero  were  sublfrrancan 
rooma.  c,al\t^  by  tlie  Spnniardii  '  E.<liifiis,' 
literally  '  Sfptri,'  and  which  may  be  iraDslated 
■  Air-haths.'  In  tlie  middle  of  cacli  waa  h 
waa  coiwlnnlly  fed  with  thyme  or 
TheBO  plHces  wore  cntcreil  only 
men ;  wmncn  wrrc  forbidden  to  vi«it 
Si)me  of  tliem  were  round,  oihera 
;  their  upper  lloor,  which  wan  nn  a  level 
with  the  cmiinil,  wait  supported  by  pine  pillam, 
anil  they  wcrti  pnvcd  with  lar^  smnuth  rttonen. 
Shhpw.tp  SB  largo  -  ■    ■- 

ed  l>y  Iw.'lvi 

two  fiihiHn.)  in  circiiiufer.'iico  a.nd  (wo  rilliiim>> 
hi-'h." 


l''i-om  lIiR  circumstiinccs  tli>Jt  .a  constant 
lire  wiis  kept  u|i  in  those  Eititfaa,  tliiit 
ihey  were  forbidden  to  wom'n,  and  that 
siuired  dunces  and  councils  were  lield  only 
in  tbem,  we  arc  able  to  identify  tlicm  as 
i:«rrespon(ling  to  the  structures  of  the  Flo- 
ridiaii  tndiuna,  cnlled  "  Hot  Umtirt  "  by 
the  tradera.  In  these  also  burned  the 
eternal  fire  ;  they  were  temples  and  council- 
houses,  and  were  I'iboord  to  the  women. 
Thi?  correspondences  here  disphiyed,  no 
doubt  extended  to  the  rcli^rions  of  the  re- 
spective nations,  but  upon  this  point  C;i3- 
tcnnda  is  silent.  Coronado,  however, 
states  that  the  people  of  Cibola  worship- 
ped the  water,  fur  the  resison  that  it 
caused    their    enm   to    "i  "         ' 


■  ■■1     lli.-lr 


■Mv\    ■ 


■   thfi 


lakes,  and  at  tl 
aceommodatioi 
which,  they  bel 
ent  and  movinj 

"  All  thew  pi 
vifTplable  find, 
are  repeatedly  ib 
ciittit-ated.  and 
occasional  ly  aikt 
abundance  of  tli 
was  raised  to  «■ 
the  otiicr  plncei 
fertile  and  easy 
n''fesi<ary  to  [ 
to  sow,  and  the 
ply  tlio  inltiHtn 
{ilantiajT  ticne  tl 
wilh  tlie  precei 
k'on  fo'ind  nueci 

ducks,  turkey  A,  i 
Some  of  thew  to 
ai  I'le  Spanianli 
plied  wilh  pouUi 

The  articles 
pared  deer  nni 
manlles  of  dit 
Spanish  yard  a 
had  also  ornanti 
onanctworkof 
nary  fact  U  sta 
the  unmarried 
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however,  that  it  could  not  have  grown 
there  spontaneously,  but  was  brought  from 
the  south,  between  the  tropics,  from  which 
dh^ction  he  is  disposed  to  derive  all  the 
agriculture  of  the  continent.  We  may 
here  mention,  incidentally,  that  there  are 
many  circumstances  which  weigh  heavily, 
tfy  indeed,  they  are  not  conclusive  against 
this  hypothesis. 

Bows  and  arrows,  clubs  and  bucklers, 
^cre  the  weapons  of  these  Indians.  They 
^nade  fine  pottery,  and  well  varnished  and 
lugbly  ornamented  vases  are  frequently 
mentioned  as  of  common  manufacture. 
In  character  they  are  represented  by 
itenada  as  sensible,  industrious,  hon- 
and  peaceable,  indulging  in  no  exces- 
and  refraining  from  cannibalism  and 
sacrifices.  They  had  chiefs,  but 
usually  governed  by  a  council  of 
men,  after  the  manner  of  the  semi-civil- 
tribcs  of  Florida.  As  observed  by  Mr. 
latin,  "  although  perhaps  as  intelligent 
the  Mexicans,  and  certainly  more  hu- 
\,  they  are  in  most  other  respects,  es- 
dly  in  science  and  arts,  very  inferior 
them."  They  were,  and  still  are,  re- 
irkable  for  their  conjugal  fidelity,  tlicir 
ibcct  for  property,  and  for  their  intcgri- 
in  all  their  dealings.  Oflfences  against 
"  sty  were  efficiently  punished  by  univer- 
contempt,  rather  than  by  penal  en.ict- 
f-iits,  which  circumsttince  bespeaks  a  far 
her  standard  of  morality  than  any  other 
lerican  nation  possessed.  Perfect  equal- 
<«xisted  among  them ;  there  were  no 
't  or  degraded  castes;  nor  were  they 
kiessed  by  a  coalition  of  hereditary 
ve%  leiigued  with  an  exacting  priest- 
They  were  thus  exempt  from  many 
ihose  evils  which  usually  attend  the 
progress  of  a  people  towards  civiliza- 
They  form,  says  the  venerable  in- 
itor  now  quoted,  "  the  only  refresh - 
ipisode  in  the  course  of  my  researches  " 
the  early  condition  of  the  aboriginal 
»n8  of  the  continent. 

the  risk  of  protracting  this  notice  to 

Lnreasonable  length,  we  must  be  per- 

^d  to  add  a  few  words  more  respecting 

** unexplored  region"  in  which  the 

^  of  Cibola  were  situated,  and  which 

cinded  on  the  east  by  the  Sierra  Ana- 

mnd  the  Sierra  J&imhrea,  on  the  south 

«  OUa,  on  ibe  west  bv  the  Colorado, 

wtA  b/  the  mountam  chaiDS  sepa- 


rating it  from  the  great  basin  of  the  Sail 
lake.  It  seems  to  be  a  high  plain,  without 
verdure,  and  intersected  by  a  few  ranges  of 
mountains,  the  general  course  of  which  is 
north-east  and  south-west,  and  which  give 
the  same  direction  to  the  streams  by  which 
the  country  is  traversed.  The  valleys  of 
these  streams,  as  we  gatlier  from  the  early 
accounts — and  we  have  no  others — are 
narrow  and  fertile,  and  within  them  are 
found  semi-civilized  inhabitants,  corre- 
sponding with  those  occupying  the  towns 
of  Cibola.  The  people  of  the  diflferent 
valleys,  and  those  of  different  parts  of  the 
same  valley,  as  we  gather  from  Coronado, 
Espejo  and  Garcias,  were,  and  no  doubt 
still  are,  independent  of  each,  but  maintain 
the  most  friendly  relations,  speak  the  same 
language,  and  have  common  institutions, 
habits  and  customs.  The  tribes  or  various 
communities  known  under  the  indefinite 
name  of  Moqui,  were  visited,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  as  early  as  158-3,  by  Espejo, 
and  afterwards  in  1773  by  Father  Garcias. 
The  descriptions  which  they  have  left  us, 
might  answer  for  the  people  of  Cibola  or 
Tijiuex. 

Tliey  have  never  been  subjugated,  and 
no  doubt  ret^iin  their  primitive  habits, 
impaired  in  no  essential  respect  by  the 
changes  which  have  been  going  ory  in 
all  other  parts  of  North  America  during 
the  past  three  hundred  years.  They 
therefore  afford  ta  the  intelligent  explo- 
rer an  opportunity,  never  again  to  be  en- 
joyed, of  investigating  aboriginal  semi- 
civilization  under  its  original  aspects.  In- 
cluded now  within  the  territory  of  trading, 
land-absorbing  Americii,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  their  ftistnesses  will  be  penetrated 
by  the  "  Surveyor  of  Public  Lands,"  and 
the  advantiigeous  sites  for  mill  seats  and 
future  cities,  be  duly  displayed  in  litho- 
graphic splendor,  upon  the  walls  of  the 
office  of  the  **  !\toqui  Universal  ImpforC' 
ment  and  Land  Investment  Association,  Xo. 
—  Wall  street.  New  York!"  Farewell 
then  to  the  peace,  simplicity,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  this  Califomian  Arcadia ! 

In  respect  to  the  ruins  on  the  Gila  it 
may  be  observed,  that  although  they  dif- 
fer slightly  in  constructioiv  ^vovw  \Xv^\i\x^^- 
ings  which  existed  aX.  CWi^iVv,  \sxA  ^Vv3^ 
still  exist  m  ISew  Uexvio,  VJc^e^  ^^  ^^V 
biy  withm  the  caipa\iv\i\:ve^  o^  ^^  ^^""^ 
we  have  deacnbe&>  acA  "o^"^  ^^^     ^ 
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'  plausibility,  be  attributed  to  tliem.  If  the 
accoiut  giTen  by  Captain  Johnstnn  on  h 
previous  p»ge,  of  terraced  and  truncated 
pfratuids,  should  be  coiifirmi'd,  the  fact 
will  oertatnly  go  far  to  prore  that,  if  not 
erected  by  the  Aztecs  io  their  Imditicmal 
migriUion  from  AzUlan,  they  were  ut  least 
ercct(?<l  by  a  people  having  similar  notions 
fiBspeeiing  the  proper  form  for  saorcd  edi- 
fico-f,  We  certninly  have  no  ai-cuunt  of 
ihr  erection  of  such  structures  by  the 
people  of  Cibola  or  New  Mexivo. 

The  gonersl  erection  of  tumuli  ot-er  the 
dcwd,  the  contilructioa  of  vast  terraced 
pyrnmidiil  piles  for  sacred  purposes,  seem 
to  iiave  marked  the  steps  of  that  primitive 
pMpU',  vaguely  denominated  the  Toltccft. 
whiwe  more  imposing  monumenlt  sliU  rear 
ihHr  Mpccrfol  fronis  among  the  deuKe 
tropical  I'ort-ala  of  Central  America  and 
Yucatan,  but  whose  ruder,  because  earlier 
Btnie lures  throng  the  fertile  nlluvions 
which  border  tlie  great  Mississippi  river 
And  its  giant  tiibutaries,— silent  but  most 
conclusive  illustrations  of  the  Grand  Law 
of  Development,  the  st4ige8  of  which  nature 
has  ETHven  in  the  imperishnble  roeka,  and 
of  the  tnith  of  whlrh  hislorj"  aa  n  whole 


mfl, 


L   kintlrvd,  ;i[id   >\), 


un[.tli^.^.>l.l.iniil     prrjilvo  lions     fur    pyrt: 
liiiil.il  alLuis  jinj  L'leVHfvd  ttmpli^s,* 


•  Tlie  r.illim-iuii  nl«ia-«iliiui-«  liy  >lr  OulLilin. 

.■:••  II. L'  ].i-.il,:il,l,  nrijirifif  lilt  "tii^nsfitaiuW 

'  .  .1  :.   itillievliavB  bDcnaillt'ii, 


Mr.  Oallatin  Uiat  all  a^TUulU 
iai,ic 
■  period,  bfftvi 
of  New  Meiiai  and  ti 
Uie  Boil  to  the  soutliwiml.     We 

Eeriod  remotelj  back,  ot  adroit,  i 
ypothede,  a  kouwledgc  OD  Ihe  pt 
of  tlie  exialence  of  fenn-einliMd 
northward, — a  knowleilge  wludi 
dtqMWol  wbollj  to  deof  to  thca 
credit  De  Scdii,  tiTUw  boffitlnes  v 
znolugicsl  gimlens  of  MmUxnnui 
it  wns  here  that  the  Spnniudc  I 
Do  Soils'  description  a  rather  an 
and  is  snljouieo :   "  One  of  the  p 


lals.    It  has  c> 
its  back  like  a 


like  thflt  Ufa  bull,  which  it  tvteml 
uKc,  will)  no  le^  sUength  and  6a 
JUeiico,  fulin,  book  iii.  p.  7S.)  In  t 
we  rauiit  remark  that  OfAo/s  mea 
that  die  kingdom  iif  the  Cibola  me 
kinj^dom  of  the  Bu&Iol  Ae  then 
of  the  cxiMence  of  that  animal  koi 
Siena  Jlimbrea,  or  below  Ihe  Oilo. 
it  ioukI  hare  been  i>t>laiit«l  from 
(with  tlie  lowna  of  wludi  tba  ft 


N.TE  ■;.— r/-.-  7;W..r.i/ 

/„WM  .wJ  t/i.-  V,/..r.>J.>  r..,'> 
YemHndo  Alnreoii.  nllndoU  l" 
thv  iif  Uiiirv  Illnu  a  pa-ifin^'  i 
JuiiiL'il  crjniIi'DiilHl  accuuul  of  1 

"  Koniundo  Aliinini  wiii  'ei 
Jlpndiia  lip  the  [.lUr  of  Califn 


pecN.ti, 
.■jipeiiit 


1   lliat  li 
I.U.     lie 


.iiL-ht  a 


„f  il 


■li.'.l  bv 


lie  ultoj 
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ji'ther  nirriful'i! 
T.M'  btikijiinii  ri'iiiT-ti:  ocmiilrv,  but  :ii<jiic^tit  civihciliuu  lui'^  Iwt'ii  |irmiu.'i<l:  i 
l\.Uiv,,i-.,u-,uii.l  accor.Iiii^'l<.furimii.lo  DAIva,  ,  j.^yru-a  nill  de|^>nd  ui».ii  ili.'fiT 
-  \\■t^^ul\li>cc^vi^«l^^lulsL«li\CTl^.''l^A\«CJ,wLl>llild  :  do  wliicli  Ihej-  moy  be  placed' 
1  \^^  .\7A\a«,a\\iw\B)  nwti  td»Boai\«'ivi«soj\- V      Mt,  (Ullatin  was  not  aw»re(<l 
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t)iied  The  Indiana  appeared  at  first  fright- 
,  and  disposed  to  interrupt  the  Spaniurds; 
Alarcon  avoided  all  hostihties,  and  they  be- 
»  pacified,  even  assisting  in  drawing  the  shal- 
up  the  stream,  and  supplving  the  Spaniards 
.  provuiions.  They  raised  maize,  beans  and 
pikins,  and  cm  one  oocanion  gave  the  Span- 
I  a  loaf  of  mezquiquL  They  worshipped  the 
and  Alarcon  persuaded  them  that  he  was 
iOQ  of  tliat  lummary,  and  forbade  them  to  go 
wr.  They  said  that  when  at  war  they  ate 
learts  of  their  enemies  (if)  and  burnt  some  of 
'  prisoners.  Alarcon  returned  to  his  vessels 
ro  days  and  a  half;  the  ascent  liad  occupied 
n  days.  He  afterwards  ascended  the  river 
..higher  point,  to  the  vicinity  of  a  district 
d  Comana ;  met  several  tribes  speaking  dif- 
Ift  languages ;  heard  of  tlie  country  of  the 
1%  which  was  variously  represented  to  be 
ijftd  forty  days'  journey  to  the  eastward ;  tried 
jdn  to  get  letters  transported  across  to  Coro- 
Limd  nnaUy  returned  to  his  vessels  and  sailed 
lew  Spain.  Although  the  true  geography  of 
plf  was  thus  early  ascertained,  the  voyage 
brcon  had  been  so  much  fori];ottcu  in  Mexico, 
jkhe  inhabitants  one  hundred  and  sixty  years 
;in  the  eighteenth  century,  regarded  it  as 
ible  whether  California  was  an  island  or 
sula.** — Dransactiotu  of  the  American 
fieal  Society,  vol.  ii.,  p.  50. 
3. — Expedition  to  the  Peninsula  of  CaJi- 
.— In  October,  1540,  after  the  departure  of 
body  of  Coronatlo's  army  from  Sonora, 
Diaz,  who  was  left  as  Governor  of  the 
settlements  made  there,  set  off  for  the 
}t^  in  order  to  open  a  communication  with 
i'b  vessels.  At  the  computed  distance  of 
Ired  and  fifty  leagues,  he  arrived  at  or 
mouth  of  the  Colorado,  which  he  named 
Tizon,  because  the  Indians,  in  cold  wea- 
ried a  firebrand,  for  the  sake  of  warmth, 
lications  given  by  the  In(Uans,  he  found 
[«n  the  bank  of  the  river,  fifteeen  miles  from 
I,  on  which  was  written,  "  Alarcon  came 
lere  are  letters  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.*" 
were  found,  stating  that  Alarcon  had 
to  New  Spain,  and  that  California  was 
[island  but  part  of  tlie  main.  Diaz  ascend- 
[river  four  days,  crossed  it  on  rafts,  defeat- 
Indians,  who  disputed  his  passage,  and 
'  along  the  coast  of  the  penm.^ula  to  the 
it  He  accidentally  wounded  himself 
and  his  party  returned  to  Sonora. — lb. 

4. — Expedition  to  the  Upper  Colorado. — 

same  year,  1540,  after  tlie  capture  of 

the  Indians  of  that  province  gave  in- 

of  a  great  riVer  to  the  nortli-west.    Lo- 

Icnos,  with  twelve  men,  were  imme- 

ent  by  Coronado  in  that  direction.    After 

•ays*  march  across  a  desert,  tliey  arrived 

iver,  which  was  the  Colorado,  but  far 

mouth.    The  stream  was  there  buried, 

\y  more  tlian  a  thouriand  feet,  below  tlie 

d  on  which  the  Spamurds  stood.    The 

tu  80  precipitous  tnat  they  found  it  im- 

>  reach  the  oed  of  the  river.    The  coun- 

Ltmther  miinviting,  the  water  scarce, 

«attier  cold.    Thej  Rcooidmglj  return- 


ed to  Cibola.    The  few  Indians  the^  met  were  ^ 
peaceable  and  friendly." — Ih.  p.  Ixviii. 

Note  5. — The  Piinos  Indians. — ^The  Pimos  In- 
dians found  bv  Lieut.  Kmonr  on  the  Gila,  al- 
though peaceable  and  agricultural,  and  in  some 
other  respects  exhibiting  u  resemblance  to  the  In- 
dian families  of  New  Mexico,  and  to  the  we^tward 
in  the  same  latitude,  nevertheless  probably  belong 
to  a  different  family,  llie  inhabitants  of  all  the  vol- 
leys tlirough  which  the  Spaniards  passed,  from  the 
time  tliey  left  Culicon  until  they  reached  the 
Gila,  seem  to  have  cultivated  the  maize,  beans, 
pumpkins,  <Sx.,  and  to  have  had  fixed  hubits.  The 
Coracones,  mentioned  by  Conmado,  the  Tahues  of 
Castenada,  the  inhabitants  of  Petatlan,  and  of  the 
valleys  of  Senora  and  Suya,  were  all  of  this  char- 
acter. Their  houses,  like  those  of  the  Pimos, 
were  made  of  dry  rush,  and  were  mere  sheds. 
From  his  account  we  may  infer  tluit  Coronado 
found  Indians  of  like  Iiabits,  etc,  on  the  G  ila.  On 
the  plains  and  in  the  desert  regioas  intervening 
between  the  valleys  above  luimed,  were  found 
various  barbarous  families,  among  wliich,  and 
most  numerourt,  were  the  Acaxas,  which  were 
probably  the  Apnches. 

Note  6. — Account  of  Cibola,  from  Corortodo^s 
letter  to  tJic  Viceroy* Mcnthza. — "In  this  town 
where  I  remain,  tliere  l>e  some  two  hundred 
houses,  all  compassed  with  walls,  and  I  think 
with  the  rest  of  the  houses  not  so  walled  there 
may  be  five  hundred.  There  is  another  town 
near  this,  which  is  one  of  the  seven,  which  is  some- 
wluit  bigger,  another  of  the  same  biji^n^css.  and 
four  somewhat  less.  I  send  them  all  painted 
herewitli  to  your  lordship,  and  the  parchment 
whereon  the  picture  was  found  liere,  with  other 
parchmenta  ITie  people  rtem  of  a  rea.sonable 
stature  an<l  wittio,  yet  they  seem  not  such  as  they 
should  be,  of  that  judgment  and  wit  to  build 
houses  in  the  sort  tliat  they  are.  For  the  most 
part  they  go  nearly  naked,  but  tliey  have  painted 
mantles.  ITiey  have  no  cotton  wool  growing,  be- 
cause of  the  cold  of  the  country,  but  they  have  man- 
tles thereof,  and  in  their  houses  was  found  cotton 
yam.  They  have  divers  precious  stones  and  crys- 
tals. We  K)und  here  Guinea  cocks,  but  few.  liie 
Indians  say  thoy  eat  them  not,  but  keep  them  for 
their  feathers ;  "but  I  believe  them  not,  for  they 
ore  excellent  good,  and  greater  than  those  of  Mex- 
ico. The  season  which  is  in  this  country,  and  the ' 
temperature  of  the  air  is  like  that  of  Mexico  ;  for 
sometimes  it  is  hot  and  sometimes  it  raineth ;  but 
hitherto  I  never  saw  it  rain.  The  snow  and  cold 
are  wont  to  be  great,  for  so  sav  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  very  likely  to  be,  both  in 
respect  to  the  manner  of  the  country  and  by  the 
f;isnion  of  their  liouses,  and  their  furs  and  other 
things  which  tlie  people  have  to  defend  them 
from  the  cold.  There  is  no  kind  of  fruit  nor  trees 
of  fruit  Tlie  country  is  all  plain  and  is  on  no 
side  moimtainouR,  albeit  there  are  some  hills  and 
bad  passages.  Tliere  is  small  store  of  fowls, 
(birds  ?)  the  cause  whereof  is  tlie  cold,  and  be- 
cause the  mountains  are  not  near.  Here  is  no 
great  store  of  wood,  because  they  have  wood  for 
^eir  fuel  sufficient  four  leagues  off,  from  a  wood 
of  small  cedar**.  Ilicro  is  uu'vA  ^i:fLcv^\vi.\\V.  \sc^w**^ 
within  a  (quarter  \cA«^\e  Xvcwcvi.  '\\\vi  NWiWv^ 
which  the  pcopVo  ol  l\\e  co\mi\.t:^  V^NVi  \a  \xiiKa« 


reaaoD  thej  ihoofd  be  neoifist  the  Westeni  8 


A    DAY    IN    OCTOBE 


Spirit  of  Summer !  thou  art  here, 
,     Returning,  on  the  south-wind's  wi 
From  thy  new  dwelling,  far  away — 
Leaving  behind  a  dreary  day. 
In  this  thy  kindly  visiting, 
Tliat  thou  may'st  see  the  fields,  once 
Where  stood  thy  fairy  tents  of  yore. 

Deep  sadness  is  there  in  thy  step. 

And  sorrow  in  thy  hazy  eye  ; 
And  fluttering  round  the  scattered  k 
We  know  thy  gentle  bosom  grieves. 
As  evermore  we  hear  thee  sigh  ; 
For  thou  dost  see  a  deathfnl  hand 
llath  thickly  sown  thy  favored  land 

0  leave  thy  kiss  upon  my  eheek. 

For  thou  wilt  soon  be  ou  thy  way 
And  Frost,  the  minister  of  Death, 
Far-riding  on  the  Winter's  breath, 
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I  long  Ago  since  those  pleasant  even- 
t  Uncle  Robert's.  My  cousins  have 
up,  and  there  is  a  new  generation 
I  the  hearth.  Eliza  Parker  was  mar- 
I  Stephen  Ingalls  the  year  after  the 
have  been  describing.  Mary  Horton 
a  fashionable  city  lady.  What  ha^ 
e  of  the  schoolmaster  I  do  not  know. 
%  that  part  of  the  country  about  five 
once,  and  returned  to  the  West ;  but 
lie  has  located  himself  I  have  never 
ble  to  ascertain.  Possibly  some  In- 
jr  Missouri  Congressman  will  recog- 
I  these  pages  incidents  which  he 
mmunicated  to  but  a  few  intimate 
^  and  which  rightly  belong  to  no 
tft  himself.  Should  he  do  so,  he  will, 
sure,  excuse  one  who  is  obliged  to 
1^  barren  invention,  for  weaving  these 
lis  into  a  narrative,  and  associating 
lith  so  respectable  and  harmless  a 
ige  as  Martin  Kennedy.  I  shall 
^o  apology,  therefore,  for  giving 
I  account  of  that  gentleman's  early 
Iturally  suggested  by  sundry  allu- 
I  his  narrative  of  the  misfortune  of 
Alison,  as  well  as  by  the  pecu- 
icholy  which  colored  his  descrip- 
tor the  truth  of  the  particulars  I 
avouch,  as  I  had  them  from  his 
I  will  endeavor,  to  give  them  as 
his  own  style  as  possible. 

indulgent  reader  will  transport 

to   a  certain  September  evening 

lijrears  back,  in  the  now  populous 

ville,  celebrated  for  its  manu- 

he  may  perceive  on  the  high  hill 
rlooks  its  eastern  side,  a   small 
the  left  of  the  plain  white  d well- 
four  poplars  standing  in  front.  If 
Qorc  carefully,  he  will  discover  to- 
t  lower  end  of  the  garden,  where 
into  a  nursery  or  peach  orchard, 
nan  and  woman  seated  on  a  bank 
i  down  to  the  gravelled  pathway. 
Martio  Kennedy  and  his  first 
re,  Lucy  Darling.    Poor  Lucy ! 


One  would  not  fancy,  to  have  seen  her  at 
this  time,  that  she  was  destined  to  taste  so 
soon  the  bitter  cup  of  sorrow  ;  nor  would 
any  one  recognize  in  the  ruddy  face  of  that 
handsome  boy,  the  solemn  and  careworn 
lineaments  of  our  friend  the  schoolmaster. 
Lucy  was  a  slender  girl,  with  blue  eyes 
and  fair  hair ;  she  was  ordinarily  very  still 
and  reserved,  but  with  Martin  alone,  she 
was  a  wonderful  talker,  and  could  laugh 
so  genuinely,  that  it  was  plain  to  him  she 
was  then  in  her  happiest  moments.  Years 
and  years  after,  the  sound  of  her  merry 
voice  and  the  sweet  innocent  expression  of 
her  eyes  haunted  his  dreams  and  made 
him  start  from  slumber  in  the  dreary 
watches  of  the  night.  She  was  delicate 
and  childlike ;  the  blushes  came  and  went 
over  her  cheeks  like  the  wind  across  a 
flowering  meadow.  All  she  did  was  grace- 
ful and  lovely,  and  now  as  she  sat  by  her 
lover's  side,  with  her  head  leaning  upon 
his  shoulder,  the  two  would  have  made  a 
capital  study  for  a  picture  of  Lorenzo  and 
Jessica. 

It  was  near  sunset.  The  garden  where 
they  were  seated,  being  oq  the  slope  of  the 
hill,  commands  towards  the  west,  one  of  the 
finest  views  in  the  country.  Immediately 
below  is  the  town,  with  its  spires  and 
chimnies ;  beyond  flows  the  river,  which 
at  this  point  widens  into  what  is  called  the 
Cove,  making  a  sheet  two  or  three  miles 
across ;  then  succeed  marshes  with  wood- 
ed islets  and  gradually  rising  farms  and 
fields,  which  extend  to  distant  forests  ;  in 
the  distance  the  prospect  is  bounded  by 
blue  highlands.  Just  at  this  time  of  day, 
when  the  sunlight  strikes  deepest  into  the 
placid  water  and  paints  another  sky  below, 
the  view  is  most  delightful ;  I  remember 
often  enjoying  it  from  the  windows  of  my 
apartment,  when  I,  long  after,  succeeded 
Kennedy  at  the  University.  For  the  college 
buildings  are  situated  >rootv  >iJcv^  ^w^JOck^^^ 
slope  of  the  sam^  \iA\,  aiA  \X\^  ^  caX^ra.  ^m- 
dowa  look  out  wpou  ^Xi^  sooie  \JR»^J5w^) 
scene.  Butl^aaiiol»lotVaa«Xe^^>a^^«^^ 


old  fumiliar  faces  :  htirdest  or  nil,  he  must 
luave,  for  a  lime  at  It/nst,  ihe  dear  girl 
wltoi^u  heart  he  had  won,  and  whose  luve 
was  the  joy  of  hU  life. 

The  evening  wc  liave  chosen  to  sec  the 
young  lovers  may  aiisH'rr  for  one  of  many 
lluit  witnessed  tliem  tUuR  ti^cther,  as  the 
lime  of  sepiinttion  drew  nigh.  Lucy  was 
an  only  daughter,  ller  parents  were  peo- 
ple of  methodical,  secliidc-d  habits,  and 
they  had  not  yet  learned  to  think  of  lier  as 
other  than  n  child.  Her  father  was  al- 
ways absent  during  week  days  at  his  store 
in  "the  town  bi'low,  and  \wr  mother  was 
usually  oci'upii  d  willi  her  household  cares. 
A  single  servant  made  up  Ihe  family.  Few 
visitors  cami-  to  the  house,  and  ihe  old 
w'ople  were  not  murli  givi'n  to  "going 
abroad."  lint  they  nc^er  on  any  aecount 
mi,<M'd  going  lo  meeting  on  Snndays.  So 
regularly  was  Deacon  llarling's  pew  filled 
on  e\'ery  Sabbath,  that  their  nbscncc 
would  have  been  u  mailer  of  great  sur- 
jirise  lo  the  cntiro  congregation ;  indeed 
the  oeeasions  when  they  had  been  obliged 
by  sickness  or  storms  to  remain  al  home 
were  ri'tnembered  as  eras  in  the  family 
history. 

I.iicv's  visiting  circle  was  confined  fo  a 
fi'w  si'hoolinates  and  fiit'tids  who  attend- 
ed their  meeting,  and  with  whom  for  the 
most  part  she  had  little  other  intercourse 
than  casunl  giTetinws  as  they  came  down 
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first  made  her  acquaintance,  were, 
nrefore,  most  favorable  to  a  rapid  un- 
ratanding  between  tbem.  Lucy's  aunt 
A  known  his  father  and  mother,  and 
ing  aware  how  secluded  had  been  his 
dy  life,  was  possessed  of  the  key  to 
i  reserve.  She  delighted  to  see  two 
lug  people  having  so  many  points  of 
lemblance  enjoying  themselves.  Hence, 
li  contrived  amusements  for  them,  and 
|wbt  them  together  as  much  as  possi- 
|during  the  few  days  her  niece  was  left 
r  charge.  The  distance  was  so  little 
Kennedy  could  walk  over  every  even- 
^ter  tea,  and  he  readily  obtained  per- 
n  of  his  tutor  to  do  so,  upon  his 
>'8  request. 

e  game  of  backgammon — this  pre- 

week,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe, 

the  foundation  of  my  friend's  wonder- 

ficiency  in  that  noble  amusement — 

ficiency   which   aftei*wards,  in  later 

became  the  solace  of  so  many  deso- 

liours.     Lucy's  aunt  was  herself  an 

ible  player,  and  next  to  her  own 

her  neit  chiefest  pleasure  was  to 

intend  and  comment  on   the  play  of 

How  many  rubbers  were  decided 

course  of  those  evenings,  by  Lucy 

Kennedy,  under  her  inspection,  we 

not  invoke  the  kind  old  lady  from  her 

in  the  village  church-yard  to  in- 

There  were  also  duets  with  voices 

ith  the  flute  and  piano,  and  it  was 

prising  that  before  the  week  ended, 

*8  aunt  should  have  pronounced  em- 

y,  that  she  never  heard  "  All's 

,"  or  the  "  Minute  Gun  at  Sea,"  given 

better  feeling  and  expression. 

short,  before  the  end  of  that  blissful 

the  young  couple  were  as  well  ac- 

ited  as  if  they  had  known  £ach  other 

rs,  and  happier  in  each  other's  socie- 

if  they  had  been  bound  together 

closest  ties  of  kindred.     When  the 

Q  came  that  Lucy  was  to  return 

ELennedy  could   do  no  otherwise 

olanteer  his  services  to  escort  her. 

%  fine  autumnal  day,  and  the  four 

road  that  extend  from  the  village 

Ituik  for  the  most  part  along 

id,  the  views  in  many 

^uresque.    What 

**at  our  hajf- 

wwalk, 

VUkJ- 


colored  woods  and  fields  ripening  for  the 
harvest  ?  Or  was  it  surprising  that  as  they 
were  seated  together  on  a  grassy  slope, 
young  Kennedy  should  find  words  to  sav, 
"  Dear  Lucy,  I  love  you !"  and  be  permit- 
ted to  kiss  her  unresisting  lips?  And 
that  then  he  should  grow  eloquent  with 
his  hopes  and  prospects,  and  that  Lucy 
should  drink  the  mubic  of  his  word.^,  and 
suffer  her  shrinking  heart  to  conHdo  in  his 
boundless  promise?  It  was  all  natural. 
They  could  not  help  it.  They  wore  enjoy- 
ing the  innocent  brightness  of  cxi>tence  ; 
the  dew  of  heaven  yet  hung  U\'A\  upon 
their  garments.  Sorrow  and  grief  ihey 
had  not  yet  tasted.  Ahis!  the  bitter  cup 
was  already  preparing. 

After  Lucy's  return,  Kennedy  became, 
of  course,  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  liouse 
of  her  father  and  mother.     Tliev  were  not 
morose  or  suspicious  people  ;  they  were 
willing  the  children,  as  they  seemed  to 
them,  should  enjoy  themselves.     Indeed, 
Kennedy  was  of  that  free,  healthful  dispo- 
sition which  plex^es  without  the  intenti(m 
to  do  so.     lie  dreamed  of  no   purticular 
obstacle    to    his   love;    that    her   parents 
would  ever  make  their  daughter  so  \\t\- 
happy  as  to  thwart  her  affection  for  him 
when  it  should   be  prudent  for  them  to  be 
married,  did  not  once  enter  int<^  hi-i  calcula- 
tions.    He  was  to  be  an  educated  man, 
and   he   felt  himself,  so   far   fn)m    l()\in'^ 
above  his  st'ition,  rather  superior  in  that 
respect  to   the  daughter  of  a  merchant. 
The  old  folks,  for  their  part,  never  once 
dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  the  young 
people  falhng  in  love.     That  was  an  in- 
firmity of  human  nature,  of  which  they  had 
had  no  experience,  and  which  their  system 
did  not  take  into  account.     It  rather  grati- 
fied their  pride,  that  Lucy  should  have  such 
well  appearing  companions  as  Kennedy,  and 
sundry  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  whom 
she  had  now  added  to  her  circle  of  friends. 
Kennedy    was    studious,    and    delighted 
rather  in  intellectual  relaxation  than  in  the 
noisy  sports  and  pastimes  practised  often 
by  young  people  in  that  rank  of  life.     lie 
got  up  a  little  reading  party  which  met 
once  a  week,  where  they  read  Mrs.  Opie's 
"  Illustrations  of  Lying,"  and  other  woxk.^ 
of  similar  interest,  apptON^^ol  \y^  S\v^  xknxw- 
ister.     In  add\l\OTV  \jo  \>d[v&,  V^  v?'jvs»  ^^Q.>a: 
tomed  to  read  to  liucy  Mid.\v«t  l%X>aKt  j 
mother  at  YiomQ*  d>mvi^  VJckfe  ^^^^  ^^ 
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isvpnings.  Tlic  old  people  were  well 
enough  pleastd  wiih  all  this  i  his  clieeifui- 
aess  nnd  new  idc»s  omiued  tbem  and 
kept  ihem  ftwnbe  ;  he  was,  lliey  thought, 
II  ffood-nutured  boy  ;  they  liked  him  ;  the 
old  bdy  used  lu  a«k  bim  lo  ten,  and  was 
never  lired  of  seeing  him  eut ;  the  old  miin 
urged  htm  to  attend  their  meciing  ond  sit 
in  ihrir  iiew.  The  minister  came  to  know 
him,  nncl  would  sometimes,  when  he  met 
him  at  tlie  liouoe.  inquire  nfter  the  licalih 
iif  some  one  "f  ihe  [iturf!.B.jr>. 

Thu»pri.>i:ii..L    \  r...iM.:..l:iffairswilh 
ifae  young  li>\, :  >-  ir  UiaL  in- 

tervened bi-l'iii'  i  iii'dy'seol- 

ioge  COuraC,      'In    .    jmH  r.    .m  ■!■  Wiis  almtjsl 

m  «nref.tiii'l*d  u-^  if  ihty  Iiiii!  been  brother 
iind  bister,  M»ny  happy  hours  tht^y  Lad 
alone,  when  they  talked  of  lliii  future,  wlieu 
ihc'ir  spii-its  mingled  in  a  heaven  cruated  by 
tLtir  dflectiou,  when  all  befi^re  ihum  touk 
tlie  hue  of  thdr  own  delight.  As  the  hme 
III"  scpnrntimi  drew  uigb,  Kennedy  grew 
m'jj'c  (ijid  moie  sanguine  in  his antieipiilioti<, 
'If,  at  lou.s[.  appeared  thus  in  liis  cuuversn- 
tions  nith  Lucy,  partly  from  a  desire  to 
give  her  courage,  and  partly,  perhajm,  Ui 
bide  from  himMir  gome  natunl  misgiving 
whit-h  fhp  bnve-t   youn';  man,  il -pen  J  cut 
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claim.  '■  Perhaps,  Lnoy,  I  shall 
we  can  build  a  noose  oo  thb  n 
»ide.     Ilnw  tine  that  will  be  !" 

■•  Perhnps  you'll  have  lo  take 
West  witli  you,  before  ttiat  tin 
Lucy  answer.  "  Do.  Martin.  Im 
clouds;  I  wonder  if  lh«re  the  • 
as  beautiful  ns  here.  I  abould  Ii 
will  you  Uike  me?" 

■'  My  own  girl,  my  brave  lad 
Martin  reply,  "  never  nliall  you 
thai  you  loved  me.  I  will  t«ke  o 
forever." 

"  liut  my  father  and  tnollier, 
let  u«  go  ?  I  fear  they  never  iri 
know  we  love  e«ch  other,  I'm  i 
do  ;  yet  they  never  tpcuk.  I  e 
what  they  mean.  1  keard  tbeto 
you,  and  saying  w  but  u  pity  yon  ■ 
and  the  ioa  of  a  farmer.  O  Uar 
no  »ad  fiODieliraea,  becituK  you  a 
I  am  nlmoHl  child  enough  to  cnr! 

Poor  Luey  !  In  n  few  days  n 
would  be  no  Murltn  to  ki»»  away  1 
tea[!«,  and  whisper  words  of  bold 
resolution.  The  lovers  must  poft. : 
out  much  grief  and  aomii  t«nik 
both  sides.  ^ 

K.nnedy  had  never  liked  a  m 
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inlily  in  Ihe  purling  th.il  Muk  jif 
unilit;,  nt  the  bollum  of  the  K*rin 
i.irniiig.  at  the  bjv.'.kfasi  iaII* 
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the  most  crowded  piers  of  New  York.  The 
strangeness  of  his  situation,  transported  as 
if  by  enchantment,  in  a  single  night,  from 
the  quiet  of  his  chamber  m  the  college 
building,  to  the  noise  of  a  great  city,  filled 
him  with  excitement.  There  was  too 
much  of  novelty  in  all  around  him  to  per- 
mit his  lamenting  the  past,  or  taking  much 
thought  of  the  future.  Not  that  the  image 
of  Lucy  was  ever  a  long  while  absent  from 
has  thoughts :  for  all  that  he  saw,  or  said, 
50r  did,  all  his  emotions  and  impressions, 
Ijwere  connected  with  and  had  a  reference 
Ito  her,  as  to  his  own  self.  She  was  a  part 
his  consciousness,  and  was  included  in 
identity.  Not  to  think  of  her,  was  not 
be  aware  of  thinking  at  all.  Yet  in 
ese  few  days  of  his  bursting,  as  it  were, 
ito  the  world,  a  sensitive  young  man,  with 
much  to  distract  and  confuse  him,  full 
the  ardor  of  youth  and  the  confidence 
strength,  it  is  not  surprising  that  he 
iOuld  have  felt  more  exultation  than  sor- 
w.  Fortune  seemed  to  smile  before  him  ; 
e  and  hope  lent  him  inspiration ;  he  was 
a  poetic  state ;  a  kind  of  golden  halo 
unded  him  and  clothed  the  dull  earth 
th  a  skyey  splendor.  He  always  spoke 
this  first  journey  to  the  West,  as  one  of 
pleasantest  episodes  in  his  life ;  it  was,  he 
a  to  say,  like  the  journeying  of  Chris- 
n  through  the  land  of  Beulah,  and  within 
ht  of  the  Delectable  Mountiiins. 
A  few  hours  after  landing  at  New  York, 
embarked  for  Philadelphia.  With  him 
.veiled  a  friend  from  his  own  village,  who 
taking  his  young  bride  to  a  paradise 
Bomc  prairie  of  Illinois.  The  party  re- 
ined a  day  in  Philadelphia.  Here,  at 
breakfast- table  of  the  hotel,  they  met 
ther  young  man  with  a  pretty  wife,  and 
ng  lady  companion,  who  were  joumey- 
the  same  Avay.  Upon  tjiking  the  canal 
t  at  Hanisburgh,  the  next  day,  the 
parties  mutually  came  together  and 
ea  forces.  Gay  times  they  had  in  the 
nt  days  which  followed,  as  they 
nd  along  the  banks  of  the  beautiful 
iata.  What  with  the  beauty  of  the 
ies  and  the  extraordinary  hilarity  of  the 
mg  gentlemen,  they  were  quite  irresisti- 
in  the  crowd  of  travellers,  and  formed 
►rt  of  mirthful  aristocracy,  which  com- 
[ed  all  who  came  within  its  influence 
be  merry  in  spite  of  themselves, 
nseeident  to  ibecan,  which  they  took 
tfk  n,  MO.  y. 


at  Hollidaysburgh,  compelled  the  train  to 
stop  over  night  on  the  Alleghany.  Here 
the  only  sleeping  accommodations  were 
two  large  rooms,  a  few  benches  and  chairs 
turned  upside  down  ;  hardly  sufficient  for 
a  hundred  and  fifty  persons.  The  confu- 
sion which  prevailed,  the  hostile  state  of 
feeling  towards  the  railroad  company,  and 
general  disposition  to  be  uncomfortable, 
may  be  fancied.  But  to  our  young  com- 
pany, it  only  afforded  more  food  for  mirth, 
with  them,  all  was  couleur  de  rose  ;  like 
the  crazed  Ophelia,  they  could  turn  every- 
thing to  "favor  and  prettiness."  Well, 
some  of  them  had  need  enough  to  be 
merry.  They  little  knew  how  much  sad- 
ness was  in  store  for  them  ! 

When  they  arrived  at  Pittsburgh,  it  was 
a  dull  smoky  day,  and  drizzling  clouds  hung 
gloomily  over  that  city  of  soot  and  fur- 
naces. But  in  the  cabin  of  a  certain 
steamer,  which  left  the  landing  that  even- 
ing, anything  but  gloom  was  experienced 
by  our  party  of  voyagers.  Here  it  was 
tliat  Kennedy  first  saw  specimens  of  those 
men  of  Gath,  who  are  reared  upon  the 
com  and  bacon  of  the  western  valley.  The 
captiiin  of  the  boat  was  a  head  taller  than 
other  men,  and  stepped  three  paces  in  one. 
The  clerk,  though  not  above  the  size  of 
ordinary  men,  carried  the  stomach  of  ten. 
Each  passenger  separately  treated  this 
glorious  conviver  to  whiskey,  and  then 
they  besieged  him  in  groups.  He  was  not 
coy,  nor  did  he  resort  to  any  artifices  to 
gain  the  honor  of  drinking,  without  its 
substantial  reuhty.  He  merely  drank  all 
the  time,  as  though  it  had  been  a  part  of 
his  profession  and  a  matter  of  duty.  Ken- 
nedy many  months  after  met  him  in  Cin- 
cinnati, wanting  a  situation ;  with  his 
abilities,  however,  he  could  not  have  re- 
mained long  out  of  employment. 

Among  the  passengers  were  several 
German  students  from  Leipsic,  travelling 
for  pleasure  ;  Kennedy  invited  them  to  sing 
student  songs  and  held  long  conversations 
with  them,  in  the  Latin  tongue,  respecting 
the  nature  of  Liberty.  They  all,  with  him- 
self, mutually  vowed  unalterable  friend- 
Ship,  but  he  never  saw  them  afterwards. 

Next  day,  Kennedy's  flute,  the   sam& 
which  he  had  &o  o^\fcYv^\w3^^^\\>ci\i«L^, 
was  put  \u  xec^xivsiXAOTi  lox  ^  ^\sxv«:.<ii  v^xio 
cabin.    In  tY\e  comi^^  ol  VJcvfi  ^vj .  ^' 
came  on  board,  Irom  BOinft  ^as^^'^% 
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HemaAj  >fle,  «  MpenPHOBled  «o«pte. 
Mdi  Bcarijr  UtRMMR  aad  ten.  who 
mra  JBrt  alailiiig  «Baa  a  ■»»«!  innr. 
ttrnwrnimtaaA  tar  tb»  wielwdwww  af 
MTTmigbdiM.  NoUm«  wonM  da  bU 
«•  L^  m|ilr  mut  il«  tbeirmdAv 
aa>  >nJ  4MMe  a  ^«*  A  An.  >lka- wUok 
!  pcnvtted  to  «t  b  mtie.WBi 
A  ih«  dirrrJoBB  qf  tbee  tur- 
Oii«  nf  vhif  rnong^  bdiM  alto 
I  iMfMal  CaoDKlinrt  YaokM 
IS  be  made  himwif  MipremriT  ndknkiss  : 


But  to  (febnl  tlw  Twians  imncpHiled  mmI 
oram^  ioddcnui  of  tiiis  fortmsU'i  }o«o^ 
19  wnld  fin  a  biMk,  bcndes  Ufcing  Mtea- 
infraitlMliKtaiMaaCimrlMtiK  SoOm 
il,  tlMt  tm  mvnA  nlelr.  fall  ot  ImmI  and 
bm.  at  CnunnBti.  Hoe  he  eadeavond 
toaai  tmfkmaiat  m  a  detk,  and  (0  thK 
mi  gan  fak  ficM  leinm  u  tlw  atidjr  of 
%gatl(«mig.  Not  bong  able  u  menad 
!■  Ibat,  heptaeaud  binadf  lo  dta  Oty 
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riod,  but  they  who  have  themselves  en- 
oonntered  similar  trials  ?     He  had  written 
Mveral  times  to  Lucy,  but  had  received  no 
reply  to  any  of  his  letters.     The  compe- 
tence which  he  was  so  confident  of  eammg 
kftd  fled  before  him  like  a  mirage.     He 
Imew  not  if  she  remembered  him ;  he  had 
ao  expectation  of  seeing  her.     He  had  no 
liope  for  the  present  but  to  procure  the 
aneans  of  life.     He  felt  forlorn  and  weary. 
It  was  almost  dark  when  he  reached  the 
house,  which  appeared  almost  surrounded 
ly'  the  forest.     Whatever  anxiety  he  might 
pilFe  had  respecting  his  reception,  he  had 
Ipp  sooner  entered  and  stated  his  business 
m  the  lady  than  it  was  at  once  removed. 
■ad  be  borne  letters  from  the  President 
j^d  all  his  cabinet,  he  could  not  have  been 
ived  with  a  more  cordial  hospitality, 
r  husband,  the  lady  said,  was  gone  to  the 
;y,  but  would  be  back  in  the  evening, 
tine  he  must  be  tired.     Dorothy,  one 
the  housemaids,  must  bring  some  slip- 
.     He  must  lay  aside  his  wet  garments 
have  a  cup  of  tea.     How  did  he  like 
lucky?     It  was  a  wild  country,  she 
umed,  compared  with  the  East  ?    Had 
learned  to  eat  corn-bread  ? — and  the  like 
of  cheerful   conversation,  all  which 
in  so  perfectly  cordial  and  matter 
fact  a  manner,  that  before  the  gentle- 
arrived,  Kennedy  felt  as  much  at  his 
as  though  he  had  been  an  expected 
t.     That  evening  the  family  assembled 
the  parlor,  and  there  was  more  plea- 
it  conversation  than  he  had  enjoyed  for 
[ong  while ;  when  he  retired  to  his  cham- 
for  the  night,  it  was  with  a  firm  con- 
on  that  the  reputation  which  Kentucky 
always  borne  for  generous  hospitality 
not  undeserved. 
The  result  of  the  visit  was,  that  he  be- 
e  for  the  next  three  months  a  member 
the  family,  and  taught  Latin  and  trigo- 
etry  in  a  log  house  without  a  floor,  to 
or  five  as  expert  boys  with  the  rifle  as 
would  wish  to  see,  and  other  appropri- 
studies  to  a  like  number  of  girls.  He  be- 
ae  quite  a  marksman,  and  could  even 
e  such  horses  as  are  to  found  nowhere 
e  in  that  roadless  region.     But  now  the 
m  weather  was  coming  on,  the  hot 
my  da^s  of  May,  when  there  lurks  an 
e  in  every  mist  that  exhales  from  the 
Mid  Settlement"    Kennedy  had  saved 
eaniiDga  and  longed  again  to  try  his 


fortune  in  the  busy  world.  There  was  to 
him,  whose  home  had  been  by  the  sea- 
shore, an  indescribably  depressing  influ- 
ence in  the  air  scented  with  rank  vegeta- 
tion. He  had  been  immured,  as  it  seem- 
ed to  him,  during  the  months  he  had  re- 
mained there,  and  he  now  determined  to 
leave,  lest  he  should  be  a  schoolmaster  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 

Accordingly  he  came  up  to  Louisville 
where  his  friend  (afterwards  shot  in  the 
street)  still  taught  school.  Here  he  ex- 
erted himself  in  all  ways  for  nearly  a 
month  to  find  employment ;  he  did  not  de- 
sire the  poor  calling  of  a  teacher ;  he  felt 
himself  equal  to  tne  "bustle  of  resort." 
He  tried  all  means  to  get  a  clerkship  or  a 
situation  in  business.  He  went  into  every 
store  that  seemed  to  promise  anything,  up 
and  down  that  long  Main  street.  He 
boarded  every  steamboat  at  the  landing. 
He  stirred  up  all  the  acquaintance  he 
could  make  to  inquire.  But  it  was  all  to 
no  purpose.  No  one  wanted  a  clerk  who 
had  never  been  in  business,  and  who  used 
the  English  langimge  with  such  gramma- 
tical correctness. 

Finally,  when  his  cash  was  nearly  spent, 
he  heard  they  wanted  an  academy  up  the 
river,  in  Madison,  then  a  thriving  town  of 
it  may  be  eight  thousand  inhabitants,  now 
probably  a  city.  With  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, and  money  to  pay  his  fare,  he  set 
out  and  arrived  there  one  rainy  evening  in 
May.  He  was  too  late — another  had  been 
before  him.  But  he  was  resolute,  and 
where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way. 

Should  this  true  story  ever  meet  the 
eye  of  any  disheartened  pedagogue,  striv- 
ing for  dear  life,  in  a  country  overflowing 
with  plenty,  let  him  remember  that  if  his 
education  will  not  procure  him  subsistence, 
perhaps  some  other  accomplishment  may. 
It  were  better  that  he  should  blacken  his 
visage  and  turn  Ethiopian  minstrel,  than 
starve.  Indeed,  in  most  Western  vil- 
lages, at  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing, 
he  would  have  been  much  more  respected. 
The  schoolmaster  had  not  gone  abroad 
there  then ;  the  people  dreaded  and  de- 
spised him. 

In  a  few  days  there  appeared  a  card  m 
the   Daily  Banner,  informing  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Madison  that  a  certain  individual 
was  prepared  to  teach.  \.\i«ii'\s\.^^  ^a:^  <i^ 
music.    TVie  next  ^\«\^'^  \kR»x^  V>a  ^w 
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that  mysterious  piu  which  wiis  to  be  a 
symbol  of  learn  in;j  and  "  f nil  emit  v  "the 
world  over.  In  this  instance  it  proved  so. 
The  graduate,  who  was  a  hiw  student,  was 
a  tni*'  man,  and  he  and  Kennedy  at  once 
.1  truck  out  a  fiiendship  that  was  never 
hroken.     Hy  tliis  means  the  latter  became 

■ 

intimate  with  tlie  learned  men  of  the  town, 
and  played  whist  with  judges,  doctor.^  and 
colonels. 

So  passed  the  summer.  But  as  it  drew 
towards  autumn,  our  friend  became  more 
and  more  dis.sati.^fit'd  witli  liis  partial  suc- 
cess. His  1  ihor  was  irksome  to  the  last 
degree,  and  it  barely  paid  his  expenses. 
He  determined  to  try  (-incinnati  once  more, 
and  if  unable  to  gain  a  liv(rlihood  there,  to 
return  to  the  East,  where  the  labor  of  his 
hands  (for  he  was  a  good  inrchaiiic)  would 
soon  put  him  on  the  road  to  competence. 

Aix'ordingly  he  took  passage  for  the 
Queen  City.  Jlere,  while  calHngupon  a  law- 
yer to  s(;e  if  something  might  not  be  done  in 
the  way  of  drawing  and  copying  papers, 
a  j^enth'man  came  in,  who  said  he  was  look- 
iiig  for  some  one  to  teach  his  daughters 
in  his  house.  He  was  a  man  of  wealth, 
and  was  ready  to  pay  a  liberal  salary. 

The  next  week  found  our  friend  seated 
with  five  girls,  two  of  them  almost  young 
ladies,  in  a  lofty  back  parlor.  Kennedy 
used  to  take  quite  a  pride  in  relating  how 
mid  it  was  that  lie,  a  nmirh  man,  slioiild  at 


"  and  we  will  tal 
Next  week  sai 
Daily  Luminarv. 
months  before  K^ 
a  bovish  affair, 
and  glowing  anir 
none  of  his  per  pi  e 
was  successful, 
writer,  but  ho  1 
was  found  that 
some  wit.  He  1: 
string  that  he 
longer  stared  hii 
bejran  to  feel  the 
Only  one  thinjj 
— why  had  she  n^ 
Could  it  be  she 
him  ?  Even  if  it 
have  written,  li 
such  thoughts 
him.  in  his  mi 
cro'.xded  street, 
where  he  often  w 
of  active  life — w 
ever  engiiged,  tl: 
petually  recurrini 
that  ran  through 
doubt  respecting 
preyed  upon  his 
might  now  cons 
might  look  forw 
year  or  two  hen 
wishes,  if — ah. 
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Riffering  on  account  of  the  departure  of  an 
dd  companion,  was,  they  thought,  quite 
Ifttural.  It  showed  the  gentleness  of  her 
lisposition,  while  at  the  same  time  it  set 
ibem  to  reflecting  that  such  a  warmth  of 
iflecUon  should  be  bestowed  upon  a  hus- 
land.  The  idea  that  Kennedy  might  be  a 
foitable  person,  hardly  once  entered  their 
leads.  He  was  her  playmate,  as  it  were, 
ler  companion,  an  agreeable  good-natured 
Ulow,  but  a  mere  boy,  just  such  another 
pinple  creature  as  herself.  Besides,  he 
^18  almost  without  relatives  or  friends,* 
ute  alone,  hanging  loose  on  the  world, 
was  doubtful  if  he  would  ever  settle 
^wn  into  a  sedate  man.  He  was  a  plea- 
it  person  to  have  about,  very  cheerful 
even  funny,  but  he  lacked  "  stability 
character,"  the  deacon  thought.  He 
young  yet,  only  twenty,  or  thereabout, 
there  was  no  predicting  what  he  might 
i  out.  Indeed,  it  is  questionable  if 
sy*s  father  and  mother  ever  considered 
him  enough  to  be  distinctly  aware  of 
reasons.  He  was  merely  ont  of  the 
(tion ;  the  idea  of  a  student  marrying 
^ir  daughter,  was  purely  absurd. 
.Ha\ing  made  up  their  minds  to  this, 
rather,  having  never  debated  it,  they 
their  heads  together  during  the  hours 
illy  appropiated  to  curtain  lectures,  to 
itrive  how  she  must  be  disposed  of.  It 
plain  that  now  she  was  a  young  wo- 
i,  she  must  be  a  girl  no  longer.  Hence 
^would  not  do  for  her  to  be  correspond- 
with  a  young  man  because  he  had  hap- 
led  to  be  one  of  her  young  companions. 
)r,  simple  Lucy !  In  the  frankness  of 
heart,  she  told  her  mother  how  that 
and  Martin  had  promised  eiich  other 
correspond,  and  showed  her  a  letter  she 
written  to  him  containing  all  the  news 
nothing  concerning  herself.  Her  mo- 
said  it  wiis  a  very  good  letter.  When 
ras  fairly  sealed  and  superscribed,  she 
re  it  to  her  father  for  the  post  office, 
kt  worthy  man,  thinking  it  was  high 
16  a  stop  was  put  to  this  childish  non- 
se,  put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  ultimately 
his  counting-room  stove.  He  had, 
ious  to  this,  received  Kennedy's  first 
r,  which,  aft<;r  duly  inspecting  its  con* 
3,  he  had  disposed  of  in  a  simdar  man- 

ere  he  thought  the  thing  would  end. 
weak&st,  accordingly,  he  would  en- 


large a  little  upon  the  character  of  students. 
He  tliought  them  wild  young  fellows. 
Seldom  or  never  did  they  grow  up  to  be 
substantial  men.  There  was  Mr.  Such-a- 
one,  he  remembered,  nothing  would  do  but 
his  son  must  have  a  liberal  education. 
Well,  the  young  man  ended  in  the  poor- 
house. 

Sometimes  the  well-meaning  mother 
would  advert  to  the  proverbial  impiety  of 
students,  and  professional  men  generally. 
Men  of  learning  were  commonly  too  proud 
to  become  possessors  of  "  vital  godliness." 
She  even  feared  their  young  friend  Ken- 
nedy (at  the  mention  of  which  name  Lucy 
was  sure  to  blush)  would  never  be  a 
"  truly  pious"  man  She  remembered  how 
she  had  overheard  him  imitating  the  min- 
ister's peculiar  manner  of  reading  a  hymn, 
and  she  thought  such  irreverent  levity  not 
a  good  sign  in  a  boy. 

"  Indeed,  mother,"  Lucy  would  say, 
"  but  you  laughed.  But  perhaps  you  do 
not  like  him  because  he  does  not  write  to 
me.     Isn't  it  strange  ?" 

And  then  the  deacon  would  frown  se- 
verely, and  remark  that  she  spoke  very 
pertly  to  her  mother. 

After  a  month  or  two  Lucy  prepared  an- 
other letter ;  the  first  might  have  been 
misdirected,  and  Martin  might  be  waiting 
for  her  to  write  first.  Her  parents  thought 
it  better  to  let  it  share  the  fate  o^  the  for- 
mer one  than  to  openly  forbid  her  writing. 
But  such  folly  must  be  indulged  no  longer. 
It  was  time  she  was  married  off*  and  placed 
in  circumstances  where  those  weak  and 
childish  fancies  would  no  long(n*  afflict  her. 

Accordingly,  after  considerable  consul- 
tation, it  was  at  huigth  settled  that  Jere- 
miah Brown,  the  eldest  son  of  old  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown,  who  were  both  members  of 
their  meeting,  wr)uld  make  her  a  suitable 
husband.  Jeremiah  had  no  great  personal 
advantages.  He  was  gawky  and  sallow. 
But  what  is  beauty  compared  with  worth  ? 
Jeremiah  was  a  sti*ady,  practical  youth, 
not  brilliant,  it  is  true,  but  shrewd  and 
cool.  He  Wiis  .settled  in  business,  and  with 
what  his  father  had  advanced  him,  and  a 
handsome  portion  which  Lucy  might  re- 
ceive, being  an  only  child,  the  couple 
would  be  in  easy  circumstAMv<i^%. 

Mrs.  DarVvu^  wv^^t^.^^xc^^Ts.  Yt^'4«sx<^^ 
grew  mtinia\«.  'Y^Vic^  \*>oV  Vi»^  ^^  '^ 
other,  aad  liuc^  m>3fiX  t\^«T^  S^  "^"^ 


muiR  vith  her  mother.  Jeremiah  tnust 
(lome  frequenlly  after  his  mother  of  evea- 
ings.  and  Lucy  must  of  course  entertain 
liim  with  her  songa  tind  the  buckgaromon, 
lU  wliich  ho  nlwars  won.  After'awliile 
III'  LMTiio  alone,  ana  Lucy's  cnrcful  parents 
svniild  then  emitrivG  it  to  be  sometimes 
bith  out  of  the  room,  leavbg  the  young 
i;iniplc  to' chat  alone.  Po«r  Lucy  !  She 
(iici  not  Bce  the  gune  they  were  playing 
for  her  happiness  ;  but  Brown  was  uwfully 
dull  in  conversation.  Ue  reosonrd  and  ar- 
iriiod.  in  his  fashion,  on  nil  sorts  of  sub- 
ji-cts.  and  liis  talk  run  on  in  a  long  wcnrr 
mnnoioEic,  like  the  turning  of  aconee  miU. 
Ifi'  hud  "improved  his  mind,"  and  knew 
all  the  newest  ologie*  and  grapbiea.  He 
dLii'oursed  of  "developments,"  and  in  his 
li'ttere  wrote  "centre'  center.  On  doc- 
trinal points  he  was  almost  as  tedious  as 
till'  minister  himself. 

He  did  not  for  a  long  while  appear  to 
bi;  liny  more  aware  of  the  trap  that  was 
Living  for  him,  than  was  Lucy,  tbc  uncon- 
Siiiius  bait.  He  viNled  there  because  it 
ft'U  in  his  way  to  do  »o,  and  was  equally 
rriudy  to  converse  wilji  Mittr,  matlitir.  and 
dau^ht«r — because,  like  most  peoplfl  who 
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poor  dri  sbi'd  an  oeenn  of  lean.  &tt 
not  lUte  Mr.  Brown  :  abe  did  not  vith 
marrv  aiiv  one.  She  decired  lo  B*c 
honiL-  all  her  liTu  ;  she  loved  her  fotkr: 
mulhiT ;  niiuhiit't  they  let  her*  1 
should  die  If  lliny  sent  her  away— « 
much  mure  lo  tlif  same  effect. 

Her  wiiie  mother  wob  not  Mxry  to 
her  take  on  tltugi.      )l>-r  tcarK  did  aot^ 
her,  for  she  tluiueht  a  Uulc  crying  n 
do  the  child  gm^.     Sc)f-wiU«d  mt  j 
sionatd  pi>»plti,  the.  siud,  must  eipMil 
suffer  now   and    thrn.     She  thoo^  1 
daughter  showed  a  very  hard,  proud  ifl 
in   opposing   her   parents.     Hw  lum 
them  coula  not  be  much,  when  ^i 
hindering  litem  in  whnt  they  mmi  im 
If  the  truth  was  knnwn.  she  <uspKWiii 
notbingr  but  a  fonlish  fancy  for  ibit  if^ 
Kennedy ;    notwitlistnndinj;  be  hid  la 
gone   nearly  two  y*ain,  and  nc^«df  iJ 
over  heard  from  him. 

Tlii-  wa»  toucluit}^  the  right  chord ;  jM 
Lucy's  heart  bunt  then,  and  n-reaM  ■• 
hoarded  treaaure.  She  had  pinmE«4  W 
tiu,  she  aaid,  to  be  hw  wife ;  she  BtcdU^ 
tibe  never  could  UIm  aaj  aibtr.  U  nUI 
stnnge  what  had  become  of  him.         * 

■\V.I1!  of  -M  i1,..  i-,.,-,lM,r,--  i(.-'-- 
n-:..li.',rd..f,.-\,'him,.,hli.-.v.ll,-i  "j^^ 
IT.  niili  iiplified  h.'iiids.  ihi*  «:i>.  -M-aW 
lli.'vei-vh.Mt.  Sli.-lirid  not  e\p.clrj^ 
sik-h  .illines.-;.  It  madr  b-T»lm...l  «.!• 
ed  of  her  own  flesh  !»nd  bl.«d.  SIwmJ 
not  talk  upon  It.  Lu.-v  had  h-' 
to  her  chamlier.  sijo  hf.p,-d  h--r  tUX 
would  not  find  it  oui. 

Wlien  Lucy  cam.-  duwn  tc  i«i  ihn  nidi 
liow  affeiirionate  ih.-y  wi-n-.  hff  l.iiMi^ 
mother  I  How  tlit^y  hunn  ov.t  het  ■* 
spiiki-  in  mildlv  mi>diil  it<-.l  w>itl»' 

Lucy  was  ll.-ill:(nied  lh:tt  '■h,-  sh"lJJ* 
llict  them  wj  much.  And  ih.n  t!»f  «• 
reason  in  wluit  her  raoiher  -tfiid  )ttm 
had  been  away  so luni,'!  Hemut:l--W 
And  so  in  her  liitle  ehnmh-T.  ablf  * 
ina-iL'al  shimtuTs;  ..f  th.-  vi-ner»b^ -tuiSai 
i.f  Ikt  hi'in^'  sh.-.t  th-  il.>.r-  N'«.t* 
dutiful  daughter  burii-d  hervlf  m  f-'f* 
liiw  and  sohhed  h.T^elf  to  slf^ 

"  Honor  thy  fatlier  and  thy  as-Ah^  *• 
tliy  days  may  be  long  upon  th'  liail"  ■' 
N-ime  ili%-ine  witdt«  > 
isiteth   the   intijiHlr  V  * 
fathers  upon  the  childrm.  onlo  iht  Hd 
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-    ter  if  parents  oftener  considered  how  true 

it  i»,  and  all  observation  confirms  it,  that 

the  promise  attached  to  the  fifth  command- 

_      ment  is  contingent  upon  the  declanition 

appended  to  the  second. 

Lucv   honored   her  father  and  mother 

above  all  things  else.     She  thought  all  they 

^  .   did  was  meant  for  her  good,  ajid  that  when- 

.    orer  she  differed  ^from  them  she  must  of 

oourse  br  in  the  wrong.     Her  life  had  been 

_  ■■  flO  much  under  their  strict  control,  and  she 

was  of  so  trusting  a  dispasition,  that  she 

^  .  ooald  not  but  confide  in  them  entirely. 

^         But  the  struggle  now  was  unlike,  any 

^  '  other  she  had  encountered.     She  had  giv- 

I~    en  her  love  to  Martin,  her  whole  heart. 

*_  He  was  lost  to  her ;  she  could  not  hope 

ever  again  to  see  him,  if  indeed  he  was 

13  «live,  which  she  could  hardly  believe.    She 

*"    ooiild  not  love  any  one  agam — should  she 

oontinue  to  dream  of  his  image  and  oppose 

'    "her  father  and  mother,  when  by  yielding 

_  she  should  make  them  so  happy  ?      She 

^  had  nothing  in  particular  agamst  Brown. 

"^   Only  the  idea  of  being  shut  up  in  a  house 

5^  with  such  a  tiresome  creature  all  her  life 

*    was  horrible.     It  would  kill  her  ;  she  felt 

*■  it  would. 

^.         But  now  the  opposing  party  were  bring- 

*■  tag  up  their  hea\T  artiller}-. 

^         MuCt  it  not  be  supposed  that  this  tnie 

^  *  «tory  is  written  to  throw  obloijuy  upon  the 

**  SBOSt  sacred  order  known  amon»x  men,  or 

ft  -  that  nus^ht  which  follows  here  is  set  down 

V  jn  malice.     All  ministers  are  not  crafty  and 

EfT  ^sruel ;  there  is  probably  no  such  one  in  the 

his«90untry  tis  he  who  wiis  the  spiritual  adviser 

,    of  the  Darling  family. 

if-       He  wiLs  a  large,  strong  man,  with  a  hard- 

^irfeatured  countemmce,  high  cheek  bones, 

^f  and  pointed  nose.     His  voice  was  dee])  and 

v- mellow,  and  very  condoling  ;  its  benevolent 

,;-.fltop>  to  use  an  organ  figure,  was  particu- 

;hrly  rich.     He  wiis  full  of  goodness  all 

..orer ;  it  appeared  not  only  in  his  conver- 

!iation,  but  in  all  his  ways  and  motions  ;  it 

Vieemcd  to  ooze  through  his  garments,  and 

.•impart  a  glossy  sleekness  to  their  surfiice, 

\wo  that  to  touch  him  was  like  touching 

Ipitch.     He  was  a  very  great  man  ;   the 

..women  of  his  congregation  were  much  in 

jawe  of  him.     He  had  a  large  study  sur- 

jpounded  with  books,  where  he  lused  to  sit 

and  rend  his  correspondence,  and  receive 

Jus  visiters.     He  was  a  lover  of  music  and 

'.the  Fine  Arts— especially  those  of  eating  and 


drinking.  Goodly  and  comfortable  was  he, 
well  to  do  in  the  world.  He  had  a  family, 
and  had  married  his  own  daughter  to  one 
to  whom  his  only  objection  Avas  that  he  was 
rich  ;  his  wife  was  never  spoken  of.  Al- 
together he  was  a  wonderfully  great  and 
good  man.  He  slided  out  of  all  controver- 
sies, and  none  could  ever  tell  exactly  what 
particular  shade  of  doctrine  he  most  favor- 
ed. Few  men  became  a  pulpit  better,  or 
were  better  judges  of  g(M)d  old  Madeira. 

This  excellent  man  in  the  course  of  his 
visits  at  Mr.  Brown's  and  Deiicon  Darling's, 
became  aware  that  an  alliance  was  cookmg 
between  the. two  families.  He  soon  siiw, 
also,  that  something  wtus  wrong  some- 
where; the  course  of  love  did  not  run 
smooth.  How  could  Mrs.  Deacon  D.  re- 
sist that  condoling  voicis  especially  when 
he  pulled  out  the  benevolent  stop,  and 
executed  thereon  a  grand  palaver  solo? 
She  could  not.  The  good  .man  was  made 
acquainted  with  her  view  of  the  whole 
difficulty.  Out  of  his  kindness  to  the 
family,  he  condescended  to  take  an  interest 
in  Lucy's  welfare,  and  volunteen?d  to  assi>t 
her  parents  in  keeping  her  within  the  path 
of  duty. 

He  held  a  private  conversation  with  her, 
this  great  man,  whom  she  had  been  all  her 
life  accustnmed  to  dread  and  look  up  to, 
as  men  look  up  to  a  mountain.  It  was  a 
set  convei*siition;  he  desired  to  speak  with 
her  alone,  and  the  mother  called  in  Lucy 
tmd  left  them  together. 

Now  if  all  the  goodness  in  all  the  world 
were  collected  and  expressed,  it  would  not 
equal  what  in  that  piior  girl's  eyes  this 
miracle  of  condescending  dignity  displayed 
in  that  interview.  He  took  her  by  the 
hand,  and  reasoned  with  her  like  a  brother. 
At  one  time  she  feared  he  was  going  to 
shed  teai-s.  He  showed  her,  not  only  the 
folly  but  the  sinfulness,  the  extreme  wicked- 
ness  of  her  persisting  in  disobedience.  In 
short,  he  wrought  upon  her  so  powerfully 
that  her  rebellious  heart  was  tamed. 
Thenceforth  she  had  no  will.  Her  spirit 
was  broken.  She  was  as  clay  in  the  hands 
of  the  potter. 

Poor  Brown  saw  nothin*;  of  all  this  busi- 
ness.  He  was  biLsy  observing  Lucy's  de- 
velopments, of  Avhich  he  had  in  his  mind 
nearly  a  perfect  chart,  and  in  reading  Car- 
lyle.  He  settled  t\\vi  c^vi^b'Cvcvw  \ii\\\<^c^>  x\^% 
the  greater  icuxw,  ^w^Vwil  '^^vywa.'^'oxNfc  ' 


Ghna  Stories. 


Rt-nenUWHshmEl-'n  'li'  ■■'■■ .tiLrufier 

she  had  bo*n  fini-li' :'  !■  ■    i. 

Not  to  be  tedii'ii     ■  ■       i  !li"  in- 

lluenceawhiebw<^n'li:"ii^;.:  ^.  I.I  ■!  .n  iffoyt- 
\n<i  the  proposed  match,  letitauiUce  that  in 
theeod,  the  purents  succeeded  in  their  deter- 
mination of  making  their  daughter  bappy. 
The  parties  were  married  in  due  form ;  Luuy 
I'ricd  at  the  wedding,  and  was  laughed  at, 
aa  she  deserved,  by  her  old  companious. 
.  The  minist«r  performed  the  ceretnony  with 
ureat  unction,  and  yielded  to  the  meifinient 
which  followed  it,  riuite  like  an  yrdinary 
ri|(l  yentifiraan. 

Kverybody  was  happy,  because  they  had 
all  d-me  right.  The  fathers  und  mothers 
liat!  aetlled  their  children  comfortably  iu 
life ;  the  mimster  had  promoted  an  honora- 
lile  union  between  two  eatimable  members 
if  his  flock;  even  Lucy  felt  that  she  had 
>h.iL<^  all  her  duty. 

liut  there  waa  a  mildew  upon  her  heart, 
Jiml  the  flower  that  promised  fruit  so  fair  was 
hliL^'hted  and  withered.  Week  after  week, 
iniinih  after  month,  she  grew  pale  and  old, 
IJrown  went  on  arguing  and  setting  to  rest 
nil  the  Vexed  qttestioiu  thu  disturt)  the 
world's  repfwe.     He  pereeived  no  WMtr  in 


uH'; 


■  ■(  I 


■Mil. 


i.-h.>  : 


It  M-as  nc;u-  the  latter  end  of 
'Hii'V  livi'd  in  acottiige  hou-sn,  half  a  mile 
lurllipr  mcr  the  slope  tpf  the  hilt  than  Lucy's 
fiiiimr  huiTii?,  at  the  end  of  what  is  now  n 
\m-  strept  uf  well  liuiU  resid-Tice^;.  Evi-rv 
nflcrmH.li,  to  eoiifiinn  to  Hniwri's  wishes, 
wliij  liki'd  sy,stera.  she  wu«  aerii,tunu-i!  ti. 
w.Jk  for  her  hi-ullh.  She  -jenenilly  to.ik 
the  wiiy  that  W  over  to  her  old  yiirden, 
ami  woiihl  Iheri-  sit  at  timi's,  and  vraUli  the 
sun-.'t,  IIS  fif  old. 

She  was  thus  seated  one  evening  in  ihi' 
I'rirly  part  of  iSepti'mbor.  when  .she   frii    .1 
li!,'hl  Unwh  iipni:  her  sIiouKKt,    She  -i  iii. 
\«  pi.rn-ivua(;ill  miin  stiinilin.r  by  h.-r  -,■! 

The  ni'vt  insCint  hrr  iifcl.-ss'r.inii  u  ,. 
h'triie  iiihi  her  fiith.T's  iiriiise  hy  Martin 
K.r,(„(lv,      Till-  shuck  of   his  sudden   ap- 


pearanee  hod  been  too  great  fur  Wfl 
feebled  nerves.  She  recovered  fMai  «■ 
fainljng  tit  only  to  fall  into  anoibrr.  m 
soon  grew  so  ill  that  her  alarmed  muili 
sent  at  once  for  their  physicLin.  Bniq 
came  in  wbDc  Kennedy  stayed  in  the  ^ 
lor,  and  the  latter  soon  perceived  xhn  % 
long-loved  Lucy  wan  the  wife  of  aavxbft: 

He  rose  and  w«nl  forth  urithoui  urq 
a  word.  From  that  dmc  the  ebnii:  w 
per  that  had  carrii-d  him  llirou};b  so  ga 
trials,  was  cnt^kcd  within  him. 

For  a  long  time  he  did  not  )atam  \ 
pnins  had  been  bikrn  to  com^ner  Li 
love  for  him.  But  after  her  decew«.  ■ 
took  place  withiu  u  week  of  the  suhm 
mommg,  when  eht;  lay  then'  in  berU 
house,  a  dying,  childless  nulbirr,  bi  li 
to  revoke  in  his  mind  what  m^l 
been  her  poasiblv  history. 

As  years  went  by.  more  and  more  c 
to  the  U^bt.  Luey's  mother,  in  msw  i 
versation,  when  Uic-  miainter  aouebi  ini 
sole  her  in  her  aJHiction.  cunfidrd  U  ti 
the  truth  respecting  the  'ml«rc«Atnl  \ 
He  commiuuualfid  it  to  hu  wife,  am 
tt  gradually  mim  sbrosd.  Ifce  vn 
father  and   mother  went    down  to 


..Id  t 
He  i 


lhfl.lt]»T, 


■     i'^' 


mily. 

Kennedy  passed  frmm  ymlh  !■■  V-* 
weiirieil,  stricken  man.  The  impuL'*'  »i* 
in  him  supplied  the  place  nf  arahiui*  « 
jTone.  He  wiia  equal  to  no  nf  w  ^nirryrm. 
The  life  of  an  editor  di^^'usW  Ljj  .  )t 
luvi-d  to  liv.'  by  ihe  !>h.)re  "of  tU.-  **  W 
hrealhf  his  nntivi:  stir.  Gr.idii.dlt  b'd** 
illcd  into  the  sitiialion  in  whifh  t  k^ 
him  at  mv  uncle '.i,  al  the  lime  »b.-5fc*» 
lati'd  the'  story  of  Alisnn.  He  »v  t»«* 
and  respecled  f.>r  his  ehar.wt.'r  jftt  ^or 
tng,  but  it  was   lluiughl   a  pitt  hr  t»I  • 


■  will  i 


I  fiir  hi  p 
of  ihr 


plausibl...  n.>i«ii>»ai* 
HI  ;  iii-  n  ri.  U'lief,  that  what  be  l,>*  i»l» 
pu..r  Elk-ii's  j;host  was  i..nlv  an  B't-**^ 
his  own  distempered  senses.'     li.  V- 1      \ 
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FOREIGN    MISCELLANY. 


The  cloee  of  a  long  and  laborious  eeasion 
of  the  British  Parliament,  has  been  succeeded 
w&  a  complete  stagnation  in  political  affairs. 
Ide  Court  is  rusticating  in  Scotland,  and  the 
linisters  and  legislators,  taking  advantage  of 
season,  have  retired  into  various  parts  of 
country  to  recruit.  Some  Chartist  trials 
lye  ended  in  the  conviction  of  the  accused, 
other  cases  arc  still  under  investigation ; 
that  body,  partaking  of  the  general  languor, 
Ikppear  to  have  ceased  from  all  active  exertion. 
?  The  death  of  Lord  George  Bentinck,  at  the 
of  46,  has  created  a  great  public  sensa- 
He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  energy 
determination  of  character,  which,  until 
last  three  years,  had  been  principally  di- 
'  to  field  sports.  He  entered  Parliamont 
the  year  1828  on  conservative  principles, 
'  was  one  of  Sir  Robert  Peers  silent  support- 
taking  little  active  part  in  politic-s,  but 
roting  himself  with  ardor  to  the  turf  and  the 
j«e.  The  events  of  1846  gave  the  energies 
bis  mind  a  different  turn,  and  from  that  pe- 
his  attention  was  almost  exclusively  devo- 
te politics.  The  free  trade  doctrines  llien 
ight  forward  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  cmi verted 
former  supporter  into  his  most  bitter  oppo- 
it,  and  viewing  the  conduct  of  the  Premier 
apostacy  from  his  former  principles,  his 
lition  was  personal  as  well  as  bitter.  He 
fence  assumed,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
leadership  of  that  portion  of  the  conserva- 
who  adhere  to  the  higli  Tory  principles, 
astonished  his  friends,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
bv  his  aptitude  for  debate,  and  great  polit- 
knowMge.  From  his  previous  life  he 
unacquainted  with  many  of  the  details 
,  «0arv  to  be  mastered  by  one  who  should 
bis  skill  in  debate  with  his  able  opponent ; 
nothing  daunted,  he  set  about  their  ac- 
(ment  with  a  vigor  and  determination,  tru- 
Characteristic.  He  was  known  to  be  clos- 
.  with  reports  and  ofHcial  documents  for  ten 
twelve  iiours  previous  to  a  debate ;  and  to 
great  change  in  his  habits  is  attributed  his 
en  death.  In  entering  what  may  be  call- 
B  political  career,  he  still  retained  his  love 
be  field,  and  is  reputed  to  have  been  a 
er  of  a  very  lar^e  sum  at  the  Doncaster 
0  which  took  place  a  few  days  before  his 
4se.  He  was  found  dead  on  the  21st  Sept 
spasm  of  the  heart,  in  a  field  near  Wei- 
Abbey,  NottingMunshire,  the  seat  of  his 
fy  tbe  Duke  oiPortltmd. 


A  new  society  has  been  formed  in  Dublin, 
with  Lord  William  Fitzgerald,  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  at  its  head,  having  for  its 
object  to  procure  an  arrangement  by  which  the 
Imperial  Parliament  shall  hold  its  sittings  in 
Dublin  during  such  convenient  portions  of  each 
year,  as  may  be  sufficient  for  the  transaction 
of  business  more  particularly  relating  to  Irish 
affairs.  This  project  is  creating  some  little 
excitement  in  political  circles. 

On  the  6th  Sept.  intelligence  of  a  disposition 
to  renew  the  recent  disturbances,  was  received 
in  Dublin.  The  peasantry  of  Tipporary,  in  a 
body  of  about  4,000,  had  encam})ed  on  Aubrey 
Hill,  many  being  armed  with  pikes  and  rifles, 
while  the  hills  around  Carrick  swarmed  with 
armed  men,  le\7ing  contributions  on  the 
neighboring  farmers,  and  forcincr  otliers  to  join 
the  movement.  The  police  stationed  in  small 
divit^ions  in  the  neighborhood  were  compelled 
to  leave  their  posts  and  .seek  refuge  in  the 
towns,  and  a  military  force  was  found  neces- 
sary to  quell  the  rising.  No  great  alarm  ap- 
pears to  have  been  felt  in  tho  towns,  as  the 
success  of  repressive  measures  on  previou? 
occasion**  had  irnpartcl  to  the  inhabitants  a 
feeling  of  confidence,  warranted  by  the  result. 
Troops  were  immediately  di.spalciied  to  the 
scene  of  the  disturbance,  and  soon  succeeded 
in  breaking  up  the  organized  bands,  and  for- 
cini!  the  insur;i:ent3  to  return  to  their  homes. 
Some  arrests  were  made,  and  the  country 
became  again  tranquil.  Tlie  disturbance  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  an  agrarian  and  not  of 
a  political  character. 

The  Special  Commission  for  the  trial  of 
O'Brien,  Meagher,  and  several  others,  accused 
of  high  treason,  was  opened  at  Clonmel  on 
the  21st  Sept.,  by  liord  chief  justice  Black- 
burne  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  chief  justice 
Doherty  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  justice 
Moore.  After  a  charge  from  the  foreman, 
the  Grand  Jury  returned  true  bills  against 
O'Brien,  and  four  others,  and  on  the  following 
day  true  bills  were  found  against  six  other 
persons,  but  Meagher's  name  does  not  appear 
m  cither  list.  Lach  of  the  prisoners  having 
had  a  copy  of  the  indictment  delivered  to  liim, 
they  were  informed  by  the  Court  that  five  days 
were  allowed  them  for  pleading. 

France  still  continues  the  great  obiect  ^< 
European  interest.    TV«  Ksaeis^^^  V%»  -t^^^aJ^r 
ed  the  decree  o^  ^he  Yt^N\«vot>s\  ^i»««rK«iK«J 
abolisbViiganeatlot  Aa\A.\  %xA\V\»a  \««ei^< 


cided  l^  n  Commitlee,  ihst  in  trials  by  jnry 
the  TMdict  etiall  be  given  b;  a  majority,  and 
tbat  unanimity  trhaJI  not  be  T^uired. 

On  the  2iul  or  September  there  was  an  ani- 
in&ted  diiicussion  on  a  proposition  demanding 
tbat  the  stale  of  siege  Gliould  be  rsiaed.  pemi- 
in^  the  diecuesjona  on  the  Con^iutinn  ;  the 
objFi^I  being,  apparently,  to  get  rid  of  the 
4h>ickle«  in  which  the  iSiriMaa  prt»a  i*  bonnd. 
Ledni-Rollin  declared  the  debate  oo  the  Con- 
sttlution  cautd  not  proceed  during  the  ctste  of 
«ieffe.  Qeneral  Cavaignac,  on  the  other  haiKl, 
declared  his  belief  □ritanece«sily,faot  that  LcaDd 
Iii.4  i^Dlleaguefi  left  tbe  matter  entirely  in  ihe 
bands  of  tbe  Aweoibly,  and  were  content  to 
conduct  (he  gBTcrument  without  it,  bnt  relieved 
from  the  responsibili^  of  any  confluences 
which  might  ensde,  if  the  wsemblv,  with  Uie 
slule  of  Ivia  before  its  eyes,  Bboultf  differ  fmm 
hini  in  t^nion ;  aiul  hs  iatiad  thai  the  power 
'nvr  tlie  press  was  indispenaable  to  the  main- 
lenance  of  order-  Ilia  views  were  suettiiDed 
1/y  the  Assembly  on  divieiou,  by  529  votes 
against  140. 

Heneral  Caraigiur  thereupon  took  an  op- 
p^niiDiiy  of  declaring  the  principles  on  which 
he  hi  J  flcinl,  and  would  contlnne  to  act,  in  sus- 
pending the  joumaU.  lie  would  instantly  sna- 
peud  any  iaumai  which  should  call  in  question 
the  Eepiulican  principle.  All  discussion  in 
th'.-^masrelalJveto  the  ad  vantages  nf  ft  Repnb- 
lic  and  q  .■,ni^r[tn:i.,i.,:  ruiinarchy  was  fcflad- 


"4  i< 


t'l'i'iii  olUfiul  rctntns,  it  appenr.*  llml  tbe  de- 
■ri't- ir^Hod  by  tlie  I'ruvisiona!  Government  on 
il.o  IIHli  iMari'h  la <l,  imposing  an  addition  of 
)J  p.r  rcof-in  tliea-irssfd  tai-es,  was  cxjieried 
>■•  ii'iv  prodiicci!  191,728,115  fr.,  but  the 
3nlyreiichcd90,231.m 


Vrr„fk   1 


:;  the  b 
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i>  dei! 


(■siimated  pkj'i  :i  ■■  >■!   i.i  ■  ■■■■  ir  ■.■  ,■  !i'.  ■  :!■ 

iri'iy  hiiVk*  tjeen  eiii^^i'd  in  quoibjig  in^urrec- 
"iiiiirj'  ilisliirhnnccs  caused  by  attempts  to  coi- 
wi  \Ue  15  per  rent,  tax,  wliicli  is  resisiivl  in 
iinilj  di?partiHent>,  paniciilarly  in  the  Sculfi. 
II  llir  di'parlmeul  iif  rHerault,  irao[Js  have  iicen 
mIIi'i)  mil  t(i  expi'l  a  iiiimber  of  labori^r^  Vi'bo 
'iitiTi'iI  uii  the  lands  iif  some  u-callhy  proprie- 
'  iiitirr.tlot!  of  apprnpriatini;  them 


lag^tardl  has  be«ii  ectabliahed,  whkli  it  r^ 
larly  attended  three  times  a  week  hf  wM 
two  thousand  operative«,  and  at  liOe.  nslM 
bave  paraded  lite  toun  denianilin^  mIu      j 

The  election  of  three  members  of  tbe  !Ium4 
AssemUy,  for  the  depanment  of  lb*  Mp 
which  took  place  on  Uie  SOtb  Scyte«al>«f.«j|j 
the  cause  of  connder«ble  previous  exe-'"  '*' 
Tbe  friende  of  Louis  Bonaparte.  wImi 
bia  determination  to  serve  ii  elected,  — 
uouB  in  their  exertiotis  for  hi: 
was  said  the  government  was  d  .  ,  . 
by  an  exclusion  law  or  an  ahr-ratwn  ("JV 
part  of  the  Constitution  which  relaivt  lai^ 
election  of  Freudent  of  tbe  Rr|inbfie,HyR 
vent  the  possibility  of  Ihe  prince  anifiicf' 
■hat  station.  Tlie  clubs  of  t)ie  •■  tU4  U^t^ 
lie  "  were  also  on  the  alert,  and 
the  nnwrious  Commuoista,  Ckbrf, 
ThoiJ,  as  tbeir  candidate*.  Ob 
being  made  known,  the  three 
dectarcJ  elected : — Louis  Bon 
votes;  Fould,  (moderttej  78^li  . 
|}6,Sl5;  Cabel  *nd  Tbar«  stnil  ncn 
lUt,  Louis  Bonaparte  likewise  bnM 
at  tlieelectiona  in  Moselle,  YoaBCudOaM'l 
Inlerienrc,  and  his  name  appear*  In  ibe  bB# 
several  otber  electoral  dialncti*.  In  ■«■■  M 
ces  only  one  half  or  one  third  c^  il»  * 
depoaiied  I  heir  votes. 

Lonia  Son^Mits  uriwed  prifairif  b4 
Freneb  eaplul  m  the  «Sd  Btpwuhw.t^* 
imri'dimenl  was  otTfred  to  his  isliing  hi*i* 
in  llie  A'scmUy,  but  all  n.-n-sfc^r.-  miliun 
ijieii.=Hre?   had  been  lakvn  by  tlenf^nil  Ciof 

str.ition  which  mi^lit  be  madr':  uist  ^a  * 
event  of  any  distnrb^incp,  tbe  i'rinre  a»j  1* 
relatives  « ere  to  have  been  inim«3^atrfi  ^ 
under  arri'st.  All,  however,  pa»y*d  nffqiid^ 
and  hi£  fir>^  effort  in  Ih^  A-semHj  ««■ 
speech  expressing  bia  deep  and  finr-fe  i4* 
lion  for  the  Rcpiiblic.  Kasnail  [?f ued  u>  i'' 
dress,  siming  that  be  awaiiod  i}R-mom«iirf<< 
I  L,._!ir,..ri  ..1"  iiis  elecliun  a«9  nK^brr^* 
^' -     ■■■  ■ ''ive  his  dungeon  ;  but  in  dw" 

■  ■■r.:-<i.  for  iroinediili-l.  do  ri'liim 

;.       :■':■■    known.  U-a^e  «'».  ieaoM 

[mm  tiat  Ij-xIv  to  prosecute  him  f.>f  his  t""* 
the  outbreiik  of  May  13tb.  whirti  »■«  pn«« 

"  On  the  24th  September.  I«!ni-B.Ji-f  «^ 
ered  an  inU^immatory  speech  ai  a  pui*"  *• 
ner,  in  which  he  declared  tlie  R.-jutifl'* 
ina  (vpakly condition  -,  rect-mn.fi^il •" '*>• 
and  declared  that  nothing  had  ht^nA*''** 
people  since  February,  and  thai  iW  fjr* 
was  want  of  money.  'He  iherr  »-tW  **•* 
□Id  Republicans  obtainH  ranrt^t  '  Bi  a^ 
migrant  aristocracy,  and '  n.«»itrf  i^ 
>i.  ■(?%(&.- .xnd  Uieae,  be  to**  "^ 
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?he  military  commission  under  General 
trand,  charged  with  the  examination  and 
isi6cation  of  the  insurgents  of  Jane,  have 
eluded  their  labors,  after  sitting  eight  hours 
3ach  day,  for  two  months,  wiUiout  except- 
Sundays  or  holidays.  They  had  to  decide 
cases  of  10,838  individuals  ;  of  these,  6,276 
e  been  set  at  liberty ;  4,346  condemned  to 
isportation,  and  265  sent  before  courts  mar- 
Two  tliousand  seven  hundred  of  the  con- 
med  have  already  been  sent  away,  and  the 

are  in  the  forts  waiting  to  be  forwarded  to 
jr  destination. 

%e  National  Assembly  is  daily  engaged  in 
lusing  tlie  details  of  tlie  Constitution,  which 

not  be  completed  for  a  considerable  time. 
\  special  committee  appointed  on  the  sub- 
of^  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  to  the  French 
Olsts  in  consequence  of  the  abolition  of  sla- 
\  have  fixed  the  amount  at  120,000,000  fr., 
thirds  to  be  paid  in  cash,  and  the  remainder 
(pvernment  stocks.  Their  decision  is  warm- 
pposed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  on  be- 

of  the  government,  who  had  previously 
id  the  amount  of  indemnity  at  90,000>000  fr. 
llBdit  of  a  million  of  francs  has  been  granted 
be  relief  of  necessitous  citizens  of  Paris, 
A  like  sum  for  the  use  of  the  charitable  in- 
illons  throughout  France,  together  witli  a 
\k  of  fifly  millions  for  establishing  agricultu- 
liblonies  in  Algeria. 

(armistice  has  been  established  between 
astrians  and  Piedmontese,  for  the  purpose 
lilting  an  end  to  the  war  in  Lombardy, 
'  gh  the  m'^diation  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
ivcrnments,  but  both  parties  are  increasing 
liniiitary  resources  in  case  of  failure  of  the 
ations. 

Lirs  at  Rome  are  in  a  very  unsettled  state, 
^opc  is  in  great  political  embarrassment, 
II  empty  treasury,  and  without  means  to 
its  wants.    In  Bologna  energetic  move- 
were  necessary  for  the  suppression  of 
D ;  Cardinal  Amato  had  issued  an  edict 
jling  the  carrying  arms,  and  fears  were 
uned  lest  he  should  be  overawed  by  the 
malcontents  lately  disbanded  by  the 
lent. 

war  in  Schlcswig-IIolstein  is  suspended 
wrmisticc  of  seven  months.    The  Belgi- 


an workmen  who  left  Paris  after  the  French 
Revolution  in  February,  for  the  purpose  of 
revolutionizing  their  native  country,  have  been 
tried,  and  seventeen  men  are  condemned  to 
death. 

Disturbances  have  taken  place  at  Frankfort 
in  consequenQB  of  the  national  Constituent  As- 
sembly having  rescinded  a  vote  previously 
passed  respecting  the  armistice  with  Denmark, 
and  which  would  have  led  to  a  continuance  of 
the  war.  The  Radical  representatives  ad- 
dressed inflammatory  speeches  to  the  mob,  who 
then  attacked  the  hotel  in  which  the  rest  of  the 
members  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting.  The 
military  were  called  out,  and  some  lives  lost. 
The  Archduke  John  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion denouncing  the  outbreak,  which  he  says 
was  made  by  a  party  whose  object  is  to  involve 
the  country  in  civil  war.  An  insurrectionary 
outbreak  has  occurred  at  Baden,  to  quell  which 
a  military  force  has  been  dispatched.  The 
movement  is  headed  by  Heinzen  and  Struve, 
the  latter  having  gone  into  Baden  in  conse- 
quence of  a  political  prosecution  pending  against 
him.  They  were  said  to  have  a  force  of  3000, 
composed  of  German,  French,  Italian  and  other 
refugees.  The  public  monies  were  plundered, 
and  the  authorities  put  in  prison.  Struve  has 
published  an  address  calling  on  the  Germans  to 
arm  and  resist  the  reaction  at  Frankfort 

The  state  of  Prussia  is  unsettled.  A  change 
of  ministry  has  taken  place.  Radical  assem- 
blies were  meeting  in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  it  appeared  as  if  that  body  were  pre- 
paring for  some  great  attempt.  Ten  thousand 
met  at  Breslau,  where  they  were  addressed  in 
the  most  exciting  language.  Riots  also  occur- 
red at  Cologne  in  consequence  of  the  arrest  of 
some  persons  accused  of  conspiracy,  who  were 
liberated  from  the  hands  of  tlie  police  by  the 
mob.  The  ferment  was  increased  at  Berlin  by 
a  report  of  the  King*''  intended  flight  to  Kb- 
nigsburg.  The  difficulties  in  Hungary  still 
continue.  On  the  18th  a  deputation  from  there 
arrived  at  Vienna,  charged  with  a  mission,  not 
for  the  Emperor,  but  for  tlie  people — that  is, 
the  National  Assembly.  It  was  decided  by  the 
Assembly  that  the  deputation  could  not  be  re- 
ceived, but  that  the  demands  should  be  taken 
into  consideration. 


oj  trnu T.i  juois,  ptan^s,  jyrspprnves,  news, 
elficnfhms,  srcthris  and d.'tails.  Vol.  I.,  quarto. 
By  William.  H.  Ranlett,  Architect.  Xt»w 
York  :  Djwitt  &  Davenport,  Tribune  Build- 


ings. 


This  olorr^iit  and  vahnbl«?  work,  of   groat 
u.^e  to  such  as  are  building  country  seat>*,  or 
laying  out  grounds  in  the  country,  and  also  to 
lind-^cip^  artists  and  builders,  continues  to  be 
p'lblish^d  in  numbers,  each  containing  beauti- 
ful litho;r:ij>hic  drawings   of  villas,  cottages, 
and  gardrn*,  with  ground  [)lan8  of  each  for  the 
use  of  buiUlers,  and  for  tho.^e  p.-^rsons  of  taste 
who  wisli  to  plin  an  elegant  and  convenient 
country  hoiHe  or  cottage.     The  work   must 
also  he  of  value  to  carpenters  in  the  country; 
many  of  tliem  being  their  own  designerp  and 
arc!iilei!H.     Mr.    Rinlett's   work    will    much 
assi-st  thi?:n.     Wo  have  examineil  it.  and  n*ad 
portion-^  of  the  text  ap[>pnded  to  the  drawing-*, 
with  great  intenvst.     It  is  full  of  important  m  it- 
ter  to  be  known  by  all  builderd  and  planners. 


The  P'ist,  the  Prcs'ui,  an-i  /'«/?  Fitfurc.  By 
II.  C.  (-ARviv,  author  of*  Principles  of  l*o- 
liticri)  Ki-onomy/'  &.•:.  Philadelphia :  Cann- 
(tlLirl.     1818. 

From  the  title  only  of  this  work  no  reasona- 
ble conjecture  could  be  given  of  its  scope  and 
contents,  a  defect  by  which  the  small  atten- 
tion it  has   altractetl  may  perhaps  bo  in  part 
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the  poor  soils  tliat  yield,  invariablj, 
st  return  to  labor  ? 

dn^  would  seem  almost  impossible: 
turn  to  India,  we  may  see  the  poor 
Itivating  the  poorest  soilti,  and  then 
nio^t  in  vain,  to  drive  through  the  rich 
that  lies  between  him  and  his  market, 
arved  cattle  that  bear  his  miserable 
c  we  have  the  same  state  of  things  ; 
lere  and  there  it  may  be  traced  to  the 
e  :  necessity.  In  neither  can  man  ex- 
PT  over  the  rich  soils,  because  in  neiitier 
wwer  over  themsehes ;  and  until  they 
it,  they  must  continue  to  fly  from  rich 
ble  of  yielding  tons,  by  aid  of  whoso 
oor  soils  might  be  enriched,  to  poor 
ning  daily  poorer,  because  to  them 
aanure  yielded  by  their  own  little  pro- 
»t  be  returned.  iTiey  borrow  from  the 
they  do  not  repay  :  and  tlierefore  it  is 
Snd  an  empty  exchequer:  performing 
process  that  farmers  are  enabled  to 
en,  as  in  England  and  New  England, 
oer  takes  his  place  by  tlie  side  of  the 

Therefore  it  is  that  the  average  pro- 
few  York  is  but  fourteen  bnshels  of 
;he  acre,  while  that  of  Ohio  is  even  less, 
acres  may  readily  be  made  to  yield 
ty  bushels :  and  therefore  it  is  that  the 
xroduce  of  Indian  com  is  but  twenty- 
I  it  should  be  a  hundred  bushels,  and 
itatoes  but  ninety  when  it  might  be 
red  bushels. 

desire  to  understand  the  cause  of  these 
ary  facts,  we  may,  perliaps,  obtain  what 
by  taking  a  bird  s-eye  view  of  a  farm- 
rcstorn  Pennsylvania,  near  neighbor  to 
meadow-land    above    described.     Hie 

reading  the  newspaper,  suLxious  io 
t  are  the  crops  of  England,  and  wliether 
rot  has  destroyed  the  potato  crop  in 
Last  year  many  of  the  people  of  Eu- 
ed :  but  he  sold  his  crop  at  a  good  price, 
)ff  his  debts.  This  year  he  wislies  to 
\  new  wagon,  and  to  add  to  liis  stock  of 
it  unliapi)ily  for  him,  the  farmers  of 
have  had  a  favorable  season,  and  the 
t  appeared  in  Ireland.  Starvation  will 
» on  its  thousands,  and  he  will  get  nei- 
•  nor  wagon. 

Idest  son  is  preparing  to  remove  to 
to  raise  wheat  on  dry  lands  in  Wiscon- 
wa,  and  to  bend  to  the  already  over- 
arkcts  increased  supplies  of  food.  His 
b  grieving  for  the  approaching  loss  of 
jer ;  and  of  her  sweetheart,  tlie  son  of 
iboring  wool-grower:  who   is   about  to 

Michigan  to  raii^e  wool,  tliat  he  may 
rith  his  father,  who  is  studying  carefully 
papers  ho])ing  to  see  that  tlie  sheep  of 
have  rotted  off  and  thus  diminished  the 

wool.  lie  wants  to  pay  off  his  debts  : 
ho  cannot  do,  unless  the  price  of  wool 
a^  and  thus  increase  the  difficulty  of  ob- 
sthing.  Why  do  these  sons  move  off  \ 
MO  there  is  no  demand  for  labor.  All 
wheld  in  large  £urms,  bocause  tlie  poor 
m  Mre  cultivated;  and  farmerB  tJiat 
0i  mU  must  £um  and  teoe  in  •  greaA 


deal  of  land,  where  a  dozen  bushels  to  the  acre 
are  considered  a  good  crop.  Why  does  he  not 
clear  some  of  the  meadow-land  ?  It  is  because 
there  is  no  demand  for  milk,  or  for  fresh  meat : 
for  hay,  or  tuniips,  or  potat(»es :  or  for  any  of 
those  tilings  of  which  the  earth  vields  largely,  and 
which  from  their  bulk  will  not  bear  carriage.  He 
knows  that  when  the  great  macliine  yields  by 
tons,  the  product  is  worth  little  unless  there  oe 
mouths  on  the  spot  to  eat ;  but  that  when  he 
restricts  it  to  bushels  the  product  may  be  trans- 
ported to  the  mouths.  There  is  no  demand  for 
timber ;  for  all  the  young  men  fly  to  the  west, 
and  new  houses  are  not  needed.  The  timlxir  is 
valueless ;  and  the  land  is  not  worth  clearing  to 
rai^^e  wheat,  almost  the  only  pnxluct  of  the  earth 
that  iciil  bear  carriage.  To  clear  an  acre  would 
cost  as  much  as  would  buy  a  dozen  in  Iowa ;  and 
the  product  of  four  acres,  at  ten  but^liels  each, 
would  be  equal  to  one  of  forty.  He  therefore 
goes  to  the  west  to  raise  more  wheat ;  and  his 
friend  goes  to  raise  more  wool ;  and  his  sister  re- 
mains at  home  unmarried.  Why  does  she  not 
marry,  and  accompany  her  lover  I  It  is  because 
she  has  found  no  demand  for  her  labor,  and  has 
earned  no  wages  to  enable  her  to  contribute  to 
the  expense  of  furnishing  the  house. 

"  Here,  then,  we  have  labor,  male  and  female, 
superabundant  for  want  of  wages  witli  which  to 
buy  food,  and  clothing,  and  houses :  food  supera- 
bundant, for  want  of  mouths  to  cat  it :  clothing 
mat<?rial  superabundant,  for  want  of '  people  to 
wear  it:  timber  superabundant,  for  want  of  peo- 
ple desiring  to  build  houses :  fertile  land  supera- 
bundant, for  want  of  people  to  drink  milk  and  eat 
butter  and  veal:  and  poor  land  superabundant, 
for  want  of  the  manure  tliat  has  for  ngcs  accumu- 
lated in  the  river  bottom ;  while  the  men  who 
might  eat  the  veal  and  drink  the  milk  produced 
on  rich  hmds,  are  flying  to  the  we^t  to  waste  their 
labor  on  poor  ones;  those  who  should  he  consu- 
tmrs  of  food  bcco^ning  producers  of  food. 

"  W  uy  is  this  ?  It  is  becaus^e  they  want  a  mar- 
ket at  which  the  labor,  male  and  female,  the 
fooil  and  the  wool,  can  be  exchanged  for  each 
other.  ITiey  want  a  woollens  mill,  and  had  they 
this,  the  sons  would  stay  at  homo  and  eat  food, 
instead  of  going  abroad  to  produce  more.  The 
daughters  would  marry,  and  would  want  houses. 
The  timber  would  be  cleared,  and  the  fertile 
lands  would  be  cultivated.  The  manure  would 
be  made,  and  the  poor  lands  would  be  made  rich. 
The  milk  would  be  drunk,  and  the  veal  would 
be  eaten,  and  the  swamps  would  be  drained  to 
make  meadows.  Tlie  saw-mill  would  come,  and 
the  sawyer  would  eat  com.  The  blacksmith,  the 
tailor,  the  hatter,  and  the  printer  would  come, 
and  all  would  eat  com.  The  town  would  grow 
up,  and  acres  would  become  lots.  Hie  farms 
would  be  divided,  and  the  fencing  of  each  di- 
inini'ihcd.  The  railroad  would  be  made,  and  the 
coal  and  iron  would  come :  and  with  each  step 
in  this  progress,  tlie  farmer  would  obtain  a  bott«gt 
price  for  liis  com  and  his  ^oo\^cvvsjJc^A\vT>i\\xcv  \x«ia 
year  to  ^eat  U>  appTO\kt\sAA  xivwt^  «cb^  w\v>\^\^ 
to  the  d©veV»pm«i\X.  ol  \W  vaaX.  \t«xv««x*i'»  v>\ 
earth ;  to  bmVd\i^  up  Vi«  «w».\.  ^^:^^;,Ti 
▼alue  would  uuaeaiMim  ^3b»  ?^?^?  ^^ 
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■a^ttfU ;  M-,  Ihe  rinr'i   Pint.     A   Whim  and 

tU  Conseq'ifniref.     By  (1.  P.  B.  James.    New 

Tork;  Hafper  St  Biotiien. 

Wbicb  uf  UiHS  In  il>o  eldest,  or  nhettipr 
dioj  bo  hffih  a(  twin  birth,  wriltoii  (n?  wior 
iMmod  ccinir*iHtntiBl3  havi;  hul  t  fknalty  of 
writing  inuaic.]  ivith  bMti  litnds  at  oace,  we 
kKra  nsiLlwr  laitDre  nor  cuHoitlty  to  inqniro. 
Td  Wf  [hut  wo  have  read  cithcT  of  them  would 
be  19  caaf«i9  a  capacity  Tor  mentnl  subjeetjnn, 
or  aelf'Uoinpivatiion,  wliicli  miffht  to  disqualify 
W  In  the  opinion  of  most  readers  for  the  officu 
of  crJticiiua-  Wc  da  nut  feel  required  to  admit 
•Dyitlln^  which  would  thiiserifflinateaunelvea 
KM  islerr^ra  with  our  [>rofee^oa ;  itia  enou^;!) 
tony:  "  Gentle  lUiadera,  here  >re  two  moro 
BOtoIb  by  Jumea,  repubUnhed  by  the  Harpers. 
Ibn  all  koow  what  Uii*  autlior  can  do,  fram 
w]|at  he  bus  dune  durinn  tlie  lual  fifteen  feitt. 
Ub  tiaa  beau  writing  all  Uiia  wbiLe,  and  there  ia 
tnry  probability  that  ho  will  couUime  to  do  so 
dtiTiog  the  term  of  his  natural  life.  It  ia  im- 
imMtUe  \o  read  all  hia  productions  and  ccaii 
ths  particular  meritu  of  each  of  ihum.  Tht"y 
jiosiieHa  a  Htroitg,  or  ratIii>T  Weak,  family  lihe- 
neaa.  The  flrot  of  tbcs«  last  two  cotnmonwe : 
On  the  IfiUi  uf  Auj^ust,  Ifioe  a  yuun?  man 
vaa  9O0D  Btiti)dui){  on  ono  vf  the  httle  bnil(,e9  ui 
the  tovu  of  Padua. 

ITw  BfLund  opiu*  llnis 
K  «  1  tiry  ro.  m  Bt  m  ini  hi     >  clov    n  nglc> 


•~>o  f^r  a.5  n  c  hai  a  re j  I 
to  the  firat      The  title  s 
and  till,  sentence  n  »hnrt     I 
»e  com  to  the    "iij;  iIm 
foci  lliat  tlio  author  id  g(  ng  ti  Jr    i    I      n  r 
llih  tinio  to  the  ulmoat  digree  of  tonujiy      II 
would  requ  ra  conoiderabk  courage  to  allcmpt 
a  novel  beginning  with  EULh  a  sentence     one 
need  to  be  aure  nf  Bpvpral  days  to  allow  the 
mind  to  recover  a  h  itrhj  tone 

atill  vx-  huGBll  b.  II  iiidLlii  ]  loMr  Jun"^ 
for  many  pleaaant  hours  and  nl  ilc  we  snnl 
at  Bonie  of  his  defects  it  would  be  nnbecom  ng 
not  to  Hpejkofhim  with  respect  asawnier  wh 
enjojs  an  imgulhed  r  putalion  uudcpanmeni 
wliere  bid  qualities  most  readily  manifisl 
themvcUes  It  is  a  pily  hibit  ir  nccfs-'ii 
should  compel  htm  tu  write  so  niicl  Iil  Io  l 
he  art  of  nriLiig  »<ll 


7  lie  I'liymafi;  a  pka 


Neiv    Vurk      ISerhtdAi 


ly  aketches  that  serve  to  illus- 
tmla  Ihifl  exoe\W\  t\i\\A'B  book,  together  with 


ble  thin?  of  ita  kind.  This  noiMbt 
"The  Kite-nier*,"  "  The  8«v«i  9o> 
Monatw,"  from  (h«  Gennjan;"!' 
a  Dalecarhan  Legend  ;"  "  l^anw 
Drama  ia  (wo  acenes,"  &«.  ft<, 
wrbten,  and  eoiae  excelleM. 


The  reason  for  noveltiM  ia  (heee  dc 
ha*  eel  in  with  great  pimuM  of  fenil 
the  paat  month. 

At  the  Park  Tbcatre,  lAmdMon  { 
drawn  raty  fnU  liouMii,  hy  tp^aiiof 
pnrtod  Bccnas,  bnrara  aone*.  a^  ■ 
etaborale  or  lasleftil  dnunauc  ptfrcr, 
exhil>it  her  line  powers. 

At  Ihe  Aslor  Place  Op«>ra  HottM. 
ready  ha«  aliodrawn  good  audience 
not,  in  senoral,  been  so  auccmHful  • 
ticipated  on  his  arrival,  ilc  i<  ml  i 
huve  Ian  any  of  bis  ability,  anil  hi*  : 


f  the  hrst  lirin 


'^■ 


Ila 


of  Hamlet  alone  ahould  se . 
pre-eminence  We  hope  la  fitnl  m 
bii  visit  to  speak  of  iua  iMirfta  more  i 
Mtunce  btrakoah,  ■  luaoiv  olgn 
Ihe  De  JUeyer  acboo),  pm  *  mad  ■ 
at  the  Tabemade,  cm  ^Ufc  OMI 
I     n        wnw  h^ied   with  a  tftom 


II 


f  I 


(  era  r  gund  inusiL,  w  ii  the 
13  ethMeiis  Egmnnt,  by  a  n 
rciicilra,  u umber  ng  Ihirlv-ru 
rti  re  i»  perhap-  tlic  preuU- 
^  il  tragedy  t^^r  written  in  rh; 
pirl  niianct  on  this  occajiin 
fcctiie 

We  liBiealao  b'id   concfrt* 
band  recentiv  arin"rf  the  Cit  rma 


I  U 


lU 


-ill 


niiplil  Vieuxlemp^  anJ  h  ; 
becjtuing  a  verr  gtBat  artw.  Bii 
only  occasion  wben  we  have  had  »a 
ly  of  hearin:;  him.  tbo  iaMnmirifl  U 
very  unplcaoaiit  and   t 


some  o\  •«V\t\v  me  \.n.Tis,V\fii.  \w«a  Uvave  preferred   lendinif  Um  a  tolcr 
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CAUSES  OF  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  WIIIGS. 


TuAT  the  Whigs  have  gained  the  elec- 
Iob, — not  by  management  or  corruption, 
9tkt  by  the  effect  of  free  discussion  and 
liff  the  moral  sentiment  and  enthusiasm  of 
Bie  people ;  aided  by  a  conviction  that  the 
crests  not  only  of  the  manufacturing 
ses,  but  of  all  who  live  by  honest  in- 
Lry,  either  of  the  hand  or  head, 
juired  a  change  of  policy  ;  that 
13  a  victory  not  of  one  section  of  the 
mntry,  or  of  one  class  or  interest  over 
)ther,  but  of  an  equalized  majority  ; 
lI  it  was  achieved  in  the  face  of  an 
lutive  faction,  proposing,  as  party 
itchwords,  "  the  glory  of  our  arms,^' 
the  extension  of  our  empire,"  **  the 
^edom  of  trade,"  "  democracy,"  and  other 
it  sayings,  fine  catch-words  in  the 
tths  of  demagogues  ;  how  and  by 
kt  causes  this  has  come  about — by 
operation  of  what  sentiments,  motives 
convictions,  is  indeed  an  inquiry  well 
Ttli  the  attention  of  every  serious  man, 
nvoTj  lover  of  freedom,  and  (for  a  warn- 
sign,)  of  every  op  poser  of  the  groat 
rse  of  liberty. 

t  will  not,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  a 
Bch  of  mere  presumption,  or  of  affcct- 
wisdom,  to  say  that  tliis  remarkable 
yry  most  be  attributed  first  to  the 


PUBLIC  spiRrr,  the  sincere  patriotism  of  the 
Wiiios — exhibited  in  their  opposition  to 
the  grounds  of  the  war,  and  their  advocacy 
of  a  just  system  of  national  economy  and 
policy ;  and,  no  less,  to  the  character  of 
their  candidates,  in  whom  appeared  those 
traits  most  admired  by  a  free  people, 
the  traits  of  honor,  of  truth  and  of  cour- 
age, and  the  wisdom  of  moderation,  of 
economy  and  of  prudence.  By  the  joint 
power  of  their  principles^  their  measures 
and  their  men,  together  indicating  a  public 
spirit  agreeable  to  the  bias  and  enthusiasm 
of  modern  and  Christian  freedom,  the 
Whig  party  have  achieved  this  great  and 
singular  victory. 

A  people  of  more  than  eighteen  millions, 
of  a  temper  and  courage  unsurpassed,  richer 
than  the  wealthiest  monarchy  of  the  old 
world,  more  labor! ous  and  more  enterprising 
than  any ;  a  nation  founded  like?  Rome  by 
refuffoes,  but  not  like  Rome  bv  robbers  and 
a.<t.'^as>ins,  composed  of  exiles  from  all  lands 
in  search  of  liberty  and  lawful  h\ppiness  ; 
such  a  people,  self-educated,  ^ elf-govern- 
ed ;  such  a  people,  without  agitation  or  civil 
tumult,  have  ejected  from  their  seats, 
under  the  forms  of  their  constitution,  o 
set  of  rulers  whose  policy  it  IvAa  V^^^ 
misemploy  l\vaV.  woAA^i  V^xsv^^x  ^\A\ft»s^" 


Causes  of  the  Success  of  the   IF/iigjr. 


uragc:  to  waste  Ibat  hard -earned  weaUh : 
to  dt^presB  and  deny  iLs  nuluntl  protection 
■  ■'  "  unequalled  industry  andeiilcrpriso; 
nte  the  policy  of  a  naUon  founded  by 
robbera  and  assassins,  and  lo  convtTt  (he 
exiles  of  freedom  from  till  lands  uHo  a 
community  of  land  pirates. 

Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have 
been  chosen  in  their  places,  lire  men  who, 
with  the  greatest  distrust  in  their  own 
ahilities,  have  abjured  all  speuulalions  of 
their  onn;  impressed  with  a  wise  and 
tempered  respect  for  the  wisdom  of  our 
ancestors,  they  have  proposed  lo  them- 
selves, iis  guides  of  conduct,  (he  maxims 
and  ihe  pnaciple«  of  those  of  ih&r  prede- 
cessors, by  whose  prudent  care  this  great 
and  flourishing  empire  has  gronu  to  Its 
present  height  of  glory. 

Wben,  vith  a  manly  and  becoming 
modesty,  the  candidate  professed  himseil 
une(|u»l  to  the  task  of  govemini;  a  great 
nation,  and  Euggested  that  the  people 
should  be  permitted,  as  their  fathers  liad 
been,  to  legislalo  for  themselves,  our 
carii,  accustomed  so  long  to  the  bmg^ng 
accents  of  demagogues,  would  hardly  re- 
ceive the  sounds,  and  ne  seemed  only  to 
be  listeninjir  to  some  new  kind  of  decep- 
tion. Mj  tal,,llj-  biid  tht.'  sijk.  of  lit-ioi^m  and 
fnrl«Tir,inci-pi^sfil.iutofoiiiTL'iiii.-tnbn-iin.-u. 
Our  fiiiLh  in  the  liune^tv  of  rulfrs  iiLid  lan- 
guished by  the  absence  of  examples,  and 
the  idi-a  of  power  hiid  become  separated 
and  almost  naturally  opposed  to  that  of 
hnni-sty.  Enough,  however,  was  left, 
either  of  the  Iradition,  or  of  the  instinct, 
of  greatness,  to  move  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

Nor  was  that  true  ambition,  which 
preferred  the  choice  of  a  people  lo  the 
choiee  of  a  party,  less  a  problem  to  us 
than  Ihe  modesty  that  would  not  assume 
a  function  which  it  could  not  justly  use  ; 
wv  mistook  it  for  the  low  ambition  of  the 
intriguer,  who  rides  into  power  on  the 
back  of  confusion.  Accustomed  so  long 
lo  dislx'liuve  and  to  distrust,  we  had  no 

pied  so  long  with  rumors  of  plots  nnd  dc- 
cepliiin«,  would  not  receive  a  clear  unbro- 
kiiii  im:i5c  of  the  truth.  It  was  too  simple 
nd  d'l'.'ntfti'A  ;  ^\w  w^  woa,"  "ncW  ^w.\k.A," 


ntookl 


pear:  confidence  nod  tru&l 
place  of  sBspicion. 

But  who  were  they  that  eleclfd  hau 
aud  conabtency  in  place  of  faUdmnd 
deceit?     TheMTbiga;    thejr    uw  k  fi 
and  preferred  ft,  , 

Honor,  Bay«  IffoDteequien.  b  Um  |l 
cif4eof  monorchieei  %'irlue  that  of  rni 
lies ;  but  that  ia  an  impvrfc>.-t  diatinrM 
for  if  virtue  bo  in  ihtf  people,  booor 
in  the  rulers.  A  republic,  (heKtorc.  ■ 
lay  claim  lo  both  tbeiteprinctp)w,«f  * 
monarchy  asks  but  om. 

"  During    tbe   retgns   of  the  Ki^ 
Spain,  of  the  Austrian  family,  irb« 
they  wore  at  a  loss  in  iHe   8paiu>li 
cils  it   was  common  for  tltnr  >utaai 
say.  that  they  ouglit  to  concnlt  lbe| 
of  Philip  the  Second."'     With  ow  • 
men,  the  geoitts  at  Wu»htngtan  pp 
over  wncere   and    dillicalL  d«Ub>nl 
the  genius  of  tbe  Spanish  cnaijneniri 
And  deceived,  boa  almost  di-slroyarf,  ha 
don  :  but  the  genius  of  WmIudtW  I 
so  far  saved  nnu  sustained  our*,   fiol* 
of  all  that  have  come  after  iua.  bai* 
nearly,  and  with  auch  a  cl< 
of  spirit,   taken  counae]  U 
ronnder  and  gvide,  na  the  i 
mui,]i'>tlv  pri'fessi'd  hi.s  unwiliingness  tort 
linipttodowliatib.'<:L.n-ri-s*al.)BeiJ«iJ 
do,  and  who  goes  into  o(6ce  wilh  bm  W 
pledges,  the  oath    lo  maintain,  anil  th 
promise  not  to    usurp,  the  powers  of  ill 
Constitution  ? 

With  a  Prci^ident  elected  upon  ^timA 
so  important  to  the  people,  nnd  ao  rtijttt 
nbie  to  himself,  let  ua  nun  in^juimid 
whnt  liews  of  policy  aud  nriacifl'i  <* 
legislation,  the  party  who  hair  rW« 
him  comes  into  power;  di-duciog  tM 
front  a  survey  of  their  past  conduct  M* 
professions. 

They  have  elected  a  candidal^  ^ 
would  give  no  pledges  ;  be«ausc,  bj  S''^ 
lliem,  he  would  be  conapelled.  in  tarnii 
them  into  effect,  to  usurp  the  pevini 
legislalion,  to  exercise  a  corrapon^  )> 
tronage,  and  to  put  bis  will  anil  f>|>icai 
adopted  or  conccivMi,  in  plaw  of  ikiH 
tbe  representatives  and  iud^  uf  IM 
people. 

If  the  election  be 


te>I  of  iboT  f^ 
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power,  in  agreement  with  the  Constitu- 
iion ;  which  appoints  a  House  of  Rep  re - 
lentatives,  to  express  the  opinion  and 
ihe  poUcy  of  the  people,  and  a  Senate,  to 
itand  for  the  interests  and  rights  of  the 
yovernments,  or  States.  The  success  of 
iie  election  shows,  that  the  majority  of 
iic  nation  are  resolved  to  maintain  their 
)ld  law,  in  its  original  purity,  and  will 
lot   allow  legislation   to  proceed  from  a 

Kjwer  appointed  only  to  execute  laws, 
espotism,  whatever  be  its  name  or 
ihape,  is  one  and  the  same  thing  with  the 
union  of  executive,  legislative,  and  ju- 
licial  power  in  one  man,  or  in  one  body  of 
nen.  An  executive  forbidding  laws,  or 
raggesting  them  with  authority,  and  at  the 
■ime  time,  influencing  their  construction 
Id  the  courts,  is  a  despotic  executive  ;  be 
H  a  king,  a  representative  body,  an  aris- 
tocracy, a  committee  of  public  safety,  or 
ft  dictator.  This,  then,  as  proved  by  the 
bte  election,  is  the  first  doctrine  of  the 
IThigs,  that  the  President  shall  not  assume 
Sie  functions  of  a  legislator,  nor  affect  to 
ipny  out  the  measures  of  his  party.  If 
fhe  party  which  elected  him  prevails  in 
Bongress,  in  the  natural  and  constitutional 
itder  of  events,  he  shall  execute  their 
laws  :  if  the  other  party  prevail,  he  shall 
jftcocutc  theirs ;  provided,  in  either  case, 
bey  have  not  violated  some  direct  and 

tvious  provision  of  the  Constitution ;  nor 
vc  not  hurried  through,  with  an  indecent 
C;te,  a  question  that  required  time  and 
ibe  ration, 
it  The  Whigs,    by  their    late   successes, 

tivo    therefore,  not   only  vindicated  the 
mstitution,  and  cstabUshed  one  of   its 
^ost  important  and  democratic  features 

ta    new  foundation,  namely,    that   of 
approbation  of  the  majority  ;  whereas. 
re  it  was  not  known  how  far  the  spirit 
he  nation  might  not  incline  toward  a 
potic  and    monarchic   construction  of 
laws ; — but   they   have  changed  the 
cter  of  the  great  election,  and  put  it 
a  new  footing.     It  will   never   again 
H.  necessary  for  a  party  to  select  a  candi- 

re  for  his  skill  in  politiciil  intrigue,  and 
art  of  managing  Congress  and  the 
pie.  The  reasons  of  a  party  choice  must 
he  found  in  the  superior  virtue  of  the 
Udate,  in  his  dignity,  his  firmness,  his 
hi  of  character,  hk  personal  and 
J  attiihutea;  hereafter,  we  arc  to  in- 


quire not  of  the  political  skill,  the  finesse, 
the  favor,  the  adroitness,  the  probable 
bias,  or  the  theoretic  views  of  our  candi- 
date, but  only  of  his  fame,  his  courage, 
his  eminence  of  character,  and  his  fitness 
to  moderate  in  the  affairs  of  a  great  and 
peaceful  empire.  AVe  are  to  seek  hence- 
forth, for  the  qualities  of  an  Alfred,  a 
Franklin,  a  Madison,  and  not  for  those 
of  a  Walpole,  a  Van  Buren,  or  a  Peel. 
Schemers,  theorists,  and  politicians  of  two 
faces,  are  sti-uck  from  the  list,  by  this 
election.  The  people  have  recovered 
their  courage  and  their  self-respect ;  and 
are  resolved  from  this  time  forth  to 
make  their  own  laws,  by  their  own  agents, 
under  the  regular  forms  of  their  old 
government. 

So  much  for  the  firet  principle  and  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  AVhig  platform,  which 
was  not  made  over-night,  by  a  circle 
of  wire-pullers,  heated  with  a  heavy  sup- 
per and  flowing  cups,  and  published  in  a 
morning,  like  the  daily  news,  or  the  face  of 
a  sycophant,  modelled  to  the  time;  but 
rather,  by  the  simultaneous  movement  of 
millions,  over  the  face  of  the  continent. 

The  present  generation,  who  had  come 
into  active  life  within  the  last  ajre,  under 
the  influences  of  the  Jackson  dynasty, 
could  not  at  first  understand  the  merit  of 
this  renunciation.  They  insisted  upon  know- 
ing the  private  and  speculative  opinions  of 
the  candidate,  as,  whether  he  believed  in 
such  or  such  a  taritt*,  permitted  by  some 
President  of  the  Dynasty, — whether  he 
would,  if  elected,  extend  his  royal  favor  to 
those  humble  and  meritorious  citizens  who 
live  by  tlie  labor  of  their  hands,  and  would 
permit  his  Congress,  if  they  desired,  or 
force  them  if  they  did  not  desire,  to  pass 
laws  ngainst  Enujlish  and  French  inter- 
ferences. The  candidate  replied  merely, 
by  reiterating  the  doctrine  of  the  old 
Whigs,  that  the  oi>inions  of  a  President 
could  not,  in  any  case,  have  the  force  of 
laws,  either  to  forbid  or  to  compel  the 
adoption  of  particular  measures  ;  and  that 
they  were  consequently  "of  no  importance 
to  be  known  to  the  people."  Still,  numbers 
were  dissatisfied.  Those  who  looked  upon 
government  as  merely  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners for  the  su^^te^vivwv  q^  xcoSsa.'Wi.^^i 
and  who  V{\s\\ei\  Vo  cows^xX.  <Nx^  ^"^^^^ 
House  \nlo  atv  o«Lcci  ol  ^^w^l  ^^^  "^^^^ 


ate 
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.k  oaodiilate  nhu^  tlieoretic  opioioas  were 
tu  be  of  leS6  cooactquence  to  tlie  nation  than 
ikote  ot  lle^rs.  Orators  Smith,  or  Jones. 
Wllb  all  their  protestalioas  and  d^^' 
AUltioiu  about  Uberly  and  ibc  rigbta  of 
pMB,  they  betraved  a  fatal  ignorance  of 
OtB  laws,  and  of  the  tendeucy  of  events, 
Mid  showed  no  cooSdence  in  ihc  people  ; 
tax  if  they  bad  possessed  that  confidence, 
thej  would  not  l^rc  looked  to  a  President, 
~  bat  to  a  majority  in  Congress,  to  carry  out 
tfawr  racasores ;  and  their  first  desire  would 
lavttbeenloelect  a  President  who  would  so 
Jar  respect  the  people  and  the  ConstituUon, 
■■  to  suffer  public  opluioa  to  do  its  proper 
wnA  in  Congress,  Or  if  they  did  per* 
{Beire  all  this,  tbey  were  striving  to  effect 
Mod  ends  by  evil  means,  and  to  make  tJie 
^we  of  the  government  serve  their  virtue  ; 
l^.nrUic,  indeed,  which  draws  great  sus- 
iHcim  upon  it«elf  when  it  enters  into  so 
dow  a  league  with  fuetion,  and  takes 
falsehood  to  be  its  leader. 

So  much,  n-e  repeat  it,  for  the  principle 
of  the  eleclioirt  an  election  to  which  the 
niime  of  expediency  may  be  applied  with 
Um  greatest  justice ;  ouvs  is,  indeed,  an 


onfnc 


Ml  dectwn.  Fnrtial  elections,  founded 


I  1.:, 


odi.ju=  =iit,'maof  ■■availi.bility,"  in  a  bad 
sense,  may  be  very  ju>tly  set  upon  IJieio, 

But  this  dL.utiiiie  tif  the  Whigs,  ei- 
presaeJ  by  tlifir  earidiJale,  was  Dot  thu- 
sole  ciiuse  of  their  suwss.  ihuugh  it  ivdl 
migbt  have  been.  Lad  its  iiupcirlance  been 
Butticienliy  known  to  llie  people.  Oilier 
causes,  of  vast  raoment,  each  sunicii'ril 
of  iU'.lf  to  concentrate  the  aelidii  of  tbf 
pariy, 
rcsuii. 

Selling  hhJo  ihcfi 
cf  P..VH1-,  llie  /B'(ii/_ 
tiuH,  mid  the  iiiiri^kii'K,  tl 
gfeiit  jiuiats  of  pulicy  in  wl 
ti;r  of  tbc  Usurping  dyn:L>tv  had  raiide 
ilscir  udimis  lo  tlie  tiaiii.ii.  'Tbose  wf'ru, 
ill  its  luulirL-atment  of  Menico,  its  nrglect 
of  thf  intoresis  of  l.ibor,  aud  its  iiii>raaii- 
ngi'dieul  of  the  i-evtimu;   llie  first  bctroy- 


I  in  opcruliuu  to  produco 

lidubl^-UMirii,.!' 

tbi-ro  weru  il 
li  the  e)iu. 


want  of  knowledge  of  the    comi 
ciples   of    trade,    or  a    delennil 
injure  and    impede    ihc   bttaiAM 
country. 
l''irBt,  then,  in  coosidtxiiur  xhti 

THE  SIWESS   or   TBK   Wtuoi^  !■ 

election,  let  ua  teview  in  hnal  ihe 
conduct  of  the  Admiiu^tlnkliuo.  in 
g'uuing  of  tbe  war,  ubicb  so*  » 
stant  of  that  precipiute  aul  ill-a 
measure  wbich  brought  a  ucw  nm 
the  Union  encumber*^  with  a 
one  of  our  natural  allies. 

After  all  thai  has  bc«n  niipJ 
gued  against  the  adminion  o(  ih 
Texas,  there  remaiDs  but  one  na 
cvitable  charge  against  tbe  Adni 
in  the  conduct  of  that  affiiir,  nai 
iU>mc 
ious  to  anac»ti 
stood  in  the  position  of  a  ncd 
twecn  Mexico  and  Texas,  oad  ■■ 
have  adjusted  all  difbcnlties.  bf 
ment,  perhaps,  of  a  lesa  priee 
been  agreed  upon  for  Califoran . 

By  sach  a  course  of  comImI  i 
j«o(«d  thetnsevea  to  the  ^vm^ 

Of  havina;  commilled  a  sreai  err 
ill  dii-  ntaiiiigLiufiii  of  [lulbt  ..tiJ. 
(oUDJtl    is     UL-yk-i.i<;d,     a     Lluud 

Or,  if  incapacity  was  not  iIm 
of  their  fault,  they  fell  nest  ni 
hliame  of  a  preeipiiale  and  lusl*  i 
a  WMt  nf  foresight  and  dcljtierstii 
eiect  to  render  the  friendship  aal 
niity  of  sucb  a  ln^^,  emmrnt  equal 
sirable. 

Or,  if  nifilherof  these  charges h 
agiiiiisl  IJitm,  ihtn  tbey  mu^ 
demiied  foru  delibi>rate  uDdertaka 
wiir,  funiniiy  to  the  sy&U'm  of  our 
policy,  and  contrary  tu  the  lav 


1 1  is  not  necessary  het«  to  tat 
any  couje-^ture  of  the  utotiTM  i 
cnces  which  aciniited  (he  AdmiB 
in  taking  this  tiep.  When  ibe  at 
was  annexed,  its  wars  and  the  diSt 
its  boundary  wen.-  known  tu  tw  « 
It  was  the  plain  duty  of  the  Adaai 
to  act  as  a  mediator  and  pmdAaei 

il  ioHtance  ;  and  if  il>ev  £>iM 
it  was  titought  Ut  be  a  pant ' 
"VMnuctni^x>t«cloarcili^M 
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the  invasion  of  Mexico,  the  next 

ight  have  been    a    remonstrance, 

followed,   if  nccessiiry,  by  a   dis- 

force ;  as    in    aid  of    an    ally, 

lom  we  had  concluded  a  treaty  of- 

and  defensive.  And  when,  by 
methods,  an  honorable  peace  had 
ancluded,  and  Mexico  persuaded 
reasonable  treaty,  the  annexation 
have  followed  without  the  disas- 

Tuiseries  of  a  war.     But  bv  fore- 

ml 

annexation  of  the  new  State,  en- 
as  it  then  was,  in  a  quarrel  with 
ent  republic,  wo  embraced  not  only 
lonhibilities  of  a  dangerous  and  costly 
,  but  the  shame  and  odium  and  en- 
a  partnership  in  the  quarrel  itself; 
e  which  brought  upon  us  the  ba- 
the Mexican  nation,  with  all  its  un- 
sonsequences.  The  nation  did  in- 
artly  rescue  itself  from  the  dis- 
>f  this  conduct  by  indemnifying 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  in  a  sufh- 
m  ;  receiving  from  her  a  range  of 
f  which,  there  is  little  doubt,  she 
have  gladly  sold  before  the  war. 
•  this  we  are  to  thank,  not  the  Ad- 
ition,  whose  entire  line  of  policy  was 
1  to  such  a  step,  but  the  opposition 
jrress,  and  the  voice  of  the  nation, 

whom  demanded  peace. 

it  appears,  that  by  a  single  in- 
either  of  neglect,  or  of  maladmin- 
1 — the  neglect  to  mediate  in  a  suffi- 
dignified  manner  between  Mex- 
►  Texas,  or  the  entrance  into  the 
Barrels  of  a  neighbor — the  Admin- 
a  uivolved  us  in  a  great  debt,  sac- 
B  considerable  army,  with  many 
^  officers,  and  obliged  us,  in  mere 
'of  our  honor,  to  pay  for  an  ac- 
a  which  our  neighbor  would  no 
lave  sold  us,  had  we  aj) plied  for  it 
noper  time  and  in  a  proper  spirit. 
.  that  this  is  the  most  notorious  in- 
nthcr  of  incapacity,  or  of  evil  coun- 
thas  appeared  in  the  history  of  this 
^is  to  say  nothing  ;  there  are  not 
plaDccs  to  be  found  parallel  with 

tistory  of  our  race, 
cannot  be  denied  that  on  the 
have  gained  something.     Not  in 
itration  of  our  prowess,  indeed ; 
r  as  well  before  the  war  as  wo 
it  we  are  descended  from  the 
I  races  of  the  world,  that  the 


history  of  our  glory  begins  with  the  fall  of 
Home,  and  goes  on  brightening  in  a  line  of 
victories  by  land  and  sea,  through  a  course 
of  ten  centuries :  nor  has  our  couraire  been 
called  in  question  on  this  side  the  peace  of 
1812  : — our  gain  lies  in  the  wisdom  of  ex- 
perience ;  in  a  demonstration  of  the  sound- 
ness of  the  policy  established  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Revolution,  and  of  the  debts  and 
disasters  that  are  incurred  by  every  depart- 
ure from  that  policy.  Vi'e  have  a  clear 
evidence  in  the  consequences  of  this  war, 
that  a  single  instance  of  neglect,  dishon- 
esty, or  precipitation,  on  the  part  of  our 
government,  may  do  more  mischief  than  an 
age  can  mend. 

"We  have  discovered,  that  by  an  eternal 
law,  Providence  has  decreed  vexation  to  vio- 
lence, and  poverty  to  rapine.  We  have  open- 
ed our  eyes  to  the  ill  husbandry  of  injustice. 
We  have  found  that  the  tyranny  of  a  free  peo- 
ple is  of  all  tyrannies  the  moat  e.xasperating 
and  the  least  to  be  endured." 

In  estimating  the  causes  of  the  late  victo- 
ry, it  seems  proper,  therefore,  to  attiibute 
as  great  weight  to  the  one  which  wo  have 
just  noticed,  as  to  the  one  considered 
before  it ;  these  two,  the  necessity  of  re- 
stoiing  the  people  and  their  Congress  a 
due  influence  in  the  aflaii-s  of  the  nation, 
and  the  odium  of  mal-administration  in 
the  affair  of  Mexico,  might  be  deemed  suf- 
ficient reasons  for  the  change  in  public 
oj)inion.  But  there  are  others  of  perhaps 
equal  importance. 

Passing  by  the  absurd  conduct  of  the 
Administration  party,  in  the  affair  of  the 
Oregon  boundary,  when  after  insisting 
with  a  silly  eagreness  on  the  possession  of 
an  entire  disputed  territory,  eitlier  through 
an  ignorance  of  common  decency,  or  a  de- 
sire to  embroil  iis  in  a  quarrel  with  Eng- 
land, about  wild  lands,  as  in  the  Mexican 
business,  loshig  to  us  all  that  su]ierior 
credit  of  moderation  and  courage  that 
would  have  !>een  gained  by  a  cjuiet  adjust- 
ment of  the  diOiculty  in  the  first  instance, 
and  reflecting  an  irretrievable  discredit 
upon  our  sense ; — passing  by  that  notori- 
ously absurd  affair,  let  lis  come  to  the 
third  of  those  causes  enumerated,  namely, 
the  separation  of  the  interests  of  govern- 
ment from  those  of  the  nation  in  the  sys- 
tem of  the  tariffs. 

The  election  of  the  present  AA\siYcv>a\x^- 
tion  is  known  to  \wwfi  V  waoLXstOMki^v.  ti>Q««5 
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jf  a  di'liberat*  deceit  practised  by  tho  na- 
pmiiils  lo  office  upon  ihe  people  of  Peno- 

SIvMin,  who  were  assured  that  ibe  randi- 
,te  offered  them  waa  as  great  a  friend  to 
the  prolccljon  of  their  maQofactures,  their 
mines,  and  Iheir  industry  generally,  as 
Mr.  Clay.  Now  the  well  known  doctrine 
md  practice  of  the  present  Ad  minis  I  ration, 
«lGCl«d  by  the  Kane  letter,  u  that  tariffs 
■lipuld  be  merely  for  revenue,  and  if  any 

Erotcclion  comes  by  them,  it  is  and  must 
»  incidental  merely;  that  is  to   say,  it 
must  be  unintmrbrf. 

The  doctrine  of  the  party  of  ihat  Ad- 
'  mimstration  is  that  goremment  shall  collect 
its  revenue  aa  is  most  convenient  for  itself, 
vithout  regard  to  the  well-being  or  the 
prosperity  of  the  people.  This  doctrine 
npphca  of  course  to  nil  clafisee  of  men, 
and  all  cInB^es  suffer  by  it ;  but  consistent 
Itt  it  is  with  their  great  plan  of  raising  the 
Ezeculivc  Power  to  an  independence  of 
Congress  and  the  People,  it  seems  to  have 
OTJgmated  from  the  eiperiencc  of  the  Jack- 
Ma  Administration,  when  those  wise  and 
fiv-sigh ted  politicians  distributed  the  tre^is- 
area  of  the  Empire  In  loans  without  security 
lo  the  dimtoift  of  a  nnmber  of  baulta  in 
various  parts  of  the  Union  i  telling  them  of 

Ihe  money,  snd  on  the  tlrcnglh  of  it  to  ex- 
tend all  the  credit  ihey  thought  fit  lo  (hose 
whonocdtdit.  The  directors  fulfilled  these 
instructions  to  the  letter,  and  for  every 
dollar  of  the  public  money  issued  six  or 
seven  in  promissory  notes  of  their  own 
bused  upon  the  private  notes  of  i  multi 
tilde  of  land  and  stock  speculators  m  nil 
parts  of  the  new  countries.  It  is  a  mil 
iincholy  reflection,  to  think  on  the  in^rulL 
tude  and  waste  of  these  people  nfttr  ihi 
confidence  shown  them  by  the  go*  cm 
ment :  and  so  severe  was  the  le-.son  from 
that  time  forth,  it  became  a  mawm  with 
the  dynasty  to  place  no  confidence  in  the 

rple,  and  never  to  let  them  finger  a  d)l 
of  the  public  money  on  imT  ncionnt 
whatsoever.  They  resolved  then  with  a 
virtuous  indignation,  that  the  people  did 
not  deserve  any  hi'lp  from  the  go\tinraent 
no,  not  if  they  stnrve  for  it.  As  theirphi 
losop\\j  \\a4  b*ien  before  in  the  extreme  of 
generosity  atv4  ^wAi\(«a  pS,  \iHm\.,  tiwv,  >  ■ 
\vc  regttl  Vo  iftctniu  Va  a-  ii(fftc  lA  -siif^-X 
iicsp,— but 


on  a  Hudden,  Timon  like,  in 
of  a  dignified  and  stoical 
The  people  *ere  no  toi^^  ■ 
"  Perish  credit,  perish  ctniuv 
orator  in  the  House,  bat  1« 
ment  keep  its  money  at  nil  I 
cordingly.  a  great  maxim  be) 
day,  to  dignify  the  measurMi 
This  was,  that  the  govcrnnK 
no  regard  to  the  business  « 
while  engaged  in  collcwtii^ 

This  maxim  led  to  two  re 
a  discarding  of  the  doctrine 
and  a  refusal  in  general  to  t 
esta  of  agriculture,  tninwfao 
merce  into  the  account,  whih 
tariff  for  re<renuc  ;  and  s«eM 
all  duties  whatsoever  in  spei 
these  collections  in  the  iroa 
goicrament. 

The  first  of  tbe«e  acts  an 
from  a  general  diBlnist  to  it 
the  laboring  or  poorer  eli 
most  apt  to  borrow  money  c 
for  the  parchaee  of  lands.  It 
farms,  i^c. ;  and  the  second  I 
observation  on  the  injunoBB  i 
and  Mlver  oa  the  disposition  < 

Accordinjriv,  all  the  m.td 
ilri'"b.' 


ollice 


and  < 


I    h<v 


people,  properiy  punished  fi>r 
mlLiiesi,  in  pursuit  of  these  ido 
vent  a  paper  currency,  of  wi 
linws   itc    as  a  substi'tule. 

Ihe  philosophers  of  the  Dy 
al-o  another  discovery  of  great 
U)  humanity   turning  upon  the ' 

ouijht  to  be  divided  equallr  ' 
na(i")n>  fhey  deierrained.  fi* 
and  profiund  study  of  the  Eng 
jcltr  and  dimate,  that  tbu  p" 
parti'-ularlv  fitted  lo  be  manu&tt 
onU  beciuie  of  the  sitiali'" 
l^Und  and  the  propriety  thai  lk< 
mnntjmi  power  should  »■■ 
m-irkits  of  the  world,  bullbilt^ 
supenoMlv  entitled  them  »  *■ 


the 


bitious  temper  of  iwA 

could  neter  be  kept  in  cbMk,* 

churned  to  the  hoe  wd  ^ 

\T\-sra>.\s^  a.%'*.mL  and  indepfeH 
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philosophers  had  observed  that 
Ls  wealth  accumulated  by  fami- 
i  only  to  demoralize  them,  being 
!sted  in  manufactures  or  shipping, 
Q  idle  pleasures  and  the  useless 
f  education.  TiiLs  cause  of  na- 
srioration  chimed  in  happily  with 
rvations  of  the  English  character, 
3y  saw  was  not  so  injuriously 
oj  a  superabundance  of  wealth, 
■efore  proposed,  that  the  farmers 
ca  should  bo  restrict<id  in  their 
ach  profits  as  might  happen  from 
imc  by  a  European  famine  ;  and 
lould  be  led  by  such  a  circum- 
produce  a  surplus  of  com  and 
the  price  of  their  produce  should 
.  as  to  give  them  no  profit,  that 
d  have  a  good  eftect  in  checking 
sasonable  eagerness  for  gain. 
'er,  it  was  a  part  of  this  system, 
)Btablishment  of  manufactories  in 
iborhood  of   farms  and  villages 

0  easy  and  rapid  a  means  of  ac- 
ig  wealth ;  for  in  that  case  the 
aving  a  population  of  operatives 
i  his  door,  eating  his  wheat  and 

1  potatoes,  would  become  inde- 
and  insolent — set  himself  up  to 
ipapcrs,  frequent  political  meet- 
criticise  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 

a  condition  which  a  stem  and 
ent  executive  ought  not  to  tole- 
if  things  were  to  go  on  in  that 
lignity  and  power  would  be  soon 
16  rulers,  and  the  influence  falHng 
lands  of  the  multitude,  the  coun- 
I  be  ruined. 

I  way  then  thoy  reasoned.     "If 

manufactures  to  increase  in  tliis 

Ihcy  will  prevail  to  that  degree 

fd  if  not  a  half  of  the  population 

d  by  be  interested  in  them,  which 

i  a  great  calamity.     For  if  the 

Mve  this  immense  market  of  ten 

4  persons  opened  to  them,  their 

I  stay  at  home  and  accumulate 

ptead  of  going  to  the  West  to 

fs  new  territories  which  our  glo- 

■'""esta  will  by  and   by  add  to 

We  who  know  how  impor- 

1  keep  farm  labor  low,  and 

ered,  need  no  arguments  to 

of  this.     Population  would 

>  Northern  States  and  would 

to  the  detrimeDt  at  the  newly 


conquered  territories.  Where  hamlets  are, 
would  by  and  by  be  villages.  Where 
villages,  manufacturing  towns.  Where 
towns,  trading  cities.  Who  knows  too, 
whether  the  balance  of  power  might  not 
pass  entirely  out  of  our  hands  if  we  suflfer 
these  things  ?" 

In  conclusion,  our  philosophers  re- 
solved that  England  should  do  all  our 
manufacturing,  and  that  the  surplus 
wealth  of  the  farmer  and  small  planter 
should  be  spent  in  the  expenses  of 
transporting  grain  and  other  raw  mate- 
rial to  England,  or  in  the  profits  of  Eng- 
lish importing  houses.  They  conse- 
quently agreed  that  trade  ought  to  be 
free,  in  order  that  England  might  continue 
to  supply  us  with  manufactures,  and  we 
her  with  bread,  whenever  there  happened 
to  be  a  famine.  And  when  there  was  no 
famine,  we  might  buy  English  goods  with 
gold  and  silver,  and  so  diminish  the  quan- 
tity of  those  pernicious  metals  in  the  coun- 
try. Besides,  as  some  of  these  philoso- 
phers were  cotton-growere,  their  scheme 
gave  the  wiser  and  more  philosophic  part 
of  the  communi  y  a  just  advantage  over 
mere  hoers  and  ploughers ;  for  as  Eng- 
land must  have  cotton,  there  would  always 
be  something  to  exchange  with  her  for  her 
manufactures,  even  when  there  was  no 
famine. 

If  those  philosophers  did  not  reason  in 
this  manner,  they  at  least  advised  the  con- 
clusions of  such  reasoning  as  rules  of  con- 
duct. For  in  1840,  the  Administration 
forced  a  tariflF  through  Congress,  by  which 
the  manufacturing  interests  were  nearly 
destroyed,  and  the  producing  interests 
brought  to  a  very  low  j)itch.  By  the  pe- 
culiar operation  of  this  tariff,  which  is  ad- 
justed to  rise  or  fall  with  the  prices  of  the 
commodities  taxed,  that  great  disease  of 
trade,  fluctuation  in  price,  is  increased  to  an 
extmordinary  degree.  For  not  only  is  the 
price  of  articles  vjiriable,  occasioning  the 
usual  distresses  and  hindrances  of  business 
incident  to  other  disturbances,  but  the 
duty  itself  varies  so  as  to  augment  the 
variation  in  the  price.  By  this  adjustment 
ad  valorem,  to  the  value,  a  fall  in  price  is 
accompanied  by  a  proportionate  one  in  the 
d  uty .  The  consumer  bein^  0\>i&  \,^x«i\\sA.  \.<^ 
the  purc\\aso  oi  a  ^0Te\\gae«Tn.TasAVc^\il  's* 
traordinary  c\iea^TiQ^«  s^  tam^^'C^^R>^ 
home  pToducU\>ewm«iaVni^Q«s!Wi&»^'«^^ 


cutset  t^  the 


fff 


»*i8». 


Uiufacturers  of  course  ore.  ruiued.     Bui 
%beoiu  Uto  Ofder  of  cvcnU  Die  piice  rises, 
the  duty  rises  with  it,  snd  «n  exlraordi- 
atry  cheapcew  is  followed  hy  au  entrnor- 
dinary  dearoess.     By  the  Unl  cotidilion 
llie  home  producer  and  by  tlie  second  Uie 
conBUiuur  U  oppressed.     Confidence  h  i 
pairt^d.     Three  [ourlhe of  the iiupoiLiti< 
being  at  the  risk  »nd  under  tlie  ealire  et 
trol  of  liritwh  expoi  Ijng  ciipiiftUsIs,  no  m 
«an  t«Ii  from  month   to  month  nlmt  lo 
look  for — when  the  market  will  be  deluged, 
or  when  it  will  be  scant,  when   foreign 
tfoods  will  be  chenp  or  when  they  will  be 
lear — the   control     over    lliese 
Itaoceti   being   wholly   in   the    breast  of 
Blitish  merehaoU  and  manufacturers. 

This  eystetD  of  eubjocUng  our  markcte 
to  the  control  of  foreign  traders  works 
evil  in  such  ft  number  of  ways,  and  dis- 
turbs and  chokes  up  so  many  channels  of 
■prosperity,  it  would  re<}uire  u  volume  to 
eontain  their  mere  enumeration.  Suffice 
then  to  menlioD  n  few  only,  of  the  most 
important. 

The  first  cEToct  of  the  lowness,  but 
chiefly  of  the  uucertiiinty,  of  the  prices  of 
*  "  '  ■        * destroy 
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they  axe  cotnpeUeti  to  stfoi 
prusBi-d  with  debt  and  mian 
miaerubte  pilianc«  from  ft  sot 
have  no  means  of  imprOTiBc 
grown  poorer  and  poorer  C 
from  year  to  year.  Such  b* 
of  the  coodiiioD  of  vast  nmil 
farmers  and  planters  in  the  All 
As  for  as  these  tinfortmal 
riets  are  aware  of  their  Own  m 
its  causes, — and  it  is.  hard  lo  I 
ignorant  of  trutfaa  so  eimple 
vious, — it  is  col  diSicull  lo 
their  decision  agninsl  tlie  pc 
Admioistrutiou.  They  knew  tl 
competition  had.  destroyed,  OB 
e»er  destroy  their  hopes  of  o 
'lliey  knew  thnt  £uropc*B  Cn 
could  not  benefit  them  mncbi  i 
very  year  of  the  fsmiiic  a  sarp 
was  produced  more  than  douM 
wanted  to  supply  the  fotriei 
Tliey  read  in  the  newgpapen.ttt 
wus  couslantly  inclo^ug  waste 
improving  her  own  Kgricohv 
famines  would  not  ottat  ooc 
their  only  hojie  was  either  lo  > 
proteotne  nbl^  rndbrthadl 
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the  Carolinas  iind  in  Ohio.  AVliilo  llic  Man- 
chestcrs  in  Now  Kngliuul  were  in  oj)eiii- 
tion,  their  cotloii  brounrht  them  ten  cents; 
when  these,  as  at  present,  were  broken 
down,  it  broni^ht  them  but  six  cents,  and 
even  less.  This  was  a  very  soHd  and  sim- 
ple i^cason  for  giving  tlie  \Vliigs  a  victory. 
But  there  were  other  arguments  opera- 
ting on  the  minds  of  cotton-growers. 

The  early  substitution  of  ne<jro  for 
irhite  slaves  in  the  southern  colonies,  com- 
J)elled  them  to  confine  tiieir  attentit)n  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  cultivation  of  such 
Jiroducts  as  are  profitable  only  when  eulli- 
mted  by  negroes,  whose  physical  consliiu- 
ion  and  natural  indolence  enable  them 
l>  onduro  the  hot  and  unhealthy  climate  of 
|&«  South.  Though  the  negro  re«[uires 
for  his  subsistence,  he  is  notwithstand- 
a  more  expensive  farm  laborer  than 
free  white  man,  thoUL;h  perhaps  a 
^ter  one  than  the  wliite  man  enslaved. 
while  he  consumes,  it  may  b«.',  a  fourth 

•r 

of  food  and  clothing,  he  accompli^>hes 
3east  a  third  less  work.     It  is  even  very 
»bable  that  a  free  while  farm  hi  borer 
rking  for  wages,  will  accompli.-?!!  double 
work  of  a  black  slave.    But  l>y  this  verv 
vity  he  is  distiualifit^d  for  the  hibor  of 
t^  cane,  and  cotton  fields  ;  while  the  indo- 
le and  ment;d  Bluirjrishne>s  c»f  the  ni^^^ro 
We  him  to   live,  performing  moderate 
),  with  abundance  of  sleep  and  rest. 
his  condition  of  things  precludt*s  the 
imulation  of   wealth    by   the  ])hinter, 
opting  in  the  cultivation  of  such  j)ro- 
^  as  cannot  be  grown  by  the  labor  of 
white  men.     The  iiislitulion  of  slavery 
t,  however,  confined  to  those  diitricls 
re   slave    labor   is    profitable.      Over 
regions  of  the  South,  where  white 
would  be  far  more  profltabh?  tlnm  that 
dvcs,  as  in  K<*n(ucky,  the  inteiior  of 
inia,  and  the  upland  and  tableland  of 
^sontinent  ^fene rally,  in  the  South  and 
where   the   climate    is   free   from 
and  is  not  visited  with  the  alter- 
damps  and  heats  of  a  sea-coa.^>t  sum- 
Lji  the  South,  it  has  also  an  existence. 
^hese     regions     the     ])roportion     of 
^  ,  to  freemen  is  steadily  diminishing, 
lis  white  population  of  poor  laborers 
irieved  by  the  presence  of  slaves 
henSv  becaiue  it  is  repugnant  to 
\  pride  of  a  free  citizen  to  work 
in^sbres  subject  to  the  lash. 


The  honor  and  merit  of  indusliT  is  taken 

■ 

away  bv  jsnch  a  relation,  and  no  fire  man 
of  spirit  will  endure  it.  Slaves  them^'lves 
are  (piick  to  .^^e  the  dis!ion«>r  t»f  such  a 
condition,  and  tliey  do  not  pretend  to  con- 
ceal their  ci»nlenipt  iov  white  laborers. 
The  poorer  ■while  pt»piilaiion  of  the  interior 
are  therefore  extremely  desirous  of  a 
eluuijj^e.  They  wish  by  some  means, 
either  by  the  entire  reniuval  of  the  ne^rro 
population,  with  wliom,  l;e  they  blave  or 
iwvj  they  have  in  general  too  much  natu- 
ral pride  tt.»  engage  in  gros>  labor  ;  or  by 
the  iniroductinn  of  new  and  more  profit- 
able occupations,  such  as  those  of  niinca 
and  man ul'ac lures,  in  which  the  ^lave  can- 
not be  placed  in  rivalry  with  them,  to  bet- 
ter their  condition.  Even  if  the  lower 
drudgery  of  manufactures,  such  as  the 
attendance  U)>on  machines,  and  the  trans- 
portatitui  (;f  loads,  were  given  to  negroes, 
thoie  would  still  be  occupation  in  thd 
higher  departments  of  bu>iness,  for  free 
wliite  men,  were  a  new  field  opicned  for 
industry  in  manufactures  and  mines. 

Xor  are  the  owners  of  unprofilabk 
phmlations  less  interested  in  this  change. 
The  markets  beiiii;  already  overstocked 
with  cotton  and  with  corn,,  and  Iho 
hemp  and  tobacco  lands  exhausted, 
they  cease  to  accumulate  wealth.  Kice 
and  sugar  can  be  grown  only  in  ceitain 
di:^tricts.      They  are  thenfore  in  the  con- 

w 

ditiou  of  capitalists  who-^e  money  is  invested 
at  a  low  and  variable  rate  of  interest. 
Such  of  them  as  had  hopes  of  employing 
their  useless  negroes,  to  wh(»m  they  were 
too  much  altaelied  by  hal'it  and  affection, 
to  send  them  to  a  Te.xaa  or  Mew  Orleans 
^lave  maikel,  and  ^\hola  both  intercut  and 
humanity  forbid  their  turninif  into  the 
woods  tn  stane,  ([y.n'  the  negro  turned 
loo.<e  in  ihe  wood."^  t>f  Xoilh  America, 
cannot  live  like  the  freed  .slave  of  Jamaica, 
or  Domingo,  on  the  fruits  of  trees,  or  like  the 
barbarians  of  Afiica,  but  must  either  per- 
ish of  famine  or  li>e  like  tiie  ahoiigines, 
bv  hunlinjj,  bein«c  de>tilule  both  of  the 
energy  and  the  ca])iial  of  the  W(?stcm 
while  emigrants.) — thoM«  imj)oveii:rhed 
planters  must  lojik  with  the  greatest 
eajxerness  and  anxiety  to  tlie  least  shadow 
of  a  plan  for  bettering  their  own  condi- 
tion and  finding  a  new  employment  for 
their  laborers.  It  is,  iWxviWvi^  \tfi\.  ^ 
all  remarkable,  V\vaV.  wia^t^  ^V   >3ass« 


esstllieU  vote  at  the  late  election  in  favor  1  classea,  and  by  (hose  wfioM 
"    '     banking,  and  in  the  larger 
trnde. 

First,  then,  fbr  the  renso: 


ai  a  policy  cnlciilated  to  provide  a  marltet 
for  the  produce  of  their  farms.  A  policy 
which,  though  it  may  for  a  few  year«  ndd 
somewhat  to  the  personal  expenses  of  the 
masters,  in  the  matter  of  a  few  dollars 
more  for  a  fine  broadcloth  coat  or  a  pair 
of  French  boots,  must  Ihcrcase  the  ralue  of 
their  lands  to  an  amount  an  hundred  times 
exveeding  such  trivial  losses,  and  what  is 
at  equal  moment  to  their  minds,  provide 
means  of  education  and  employment  for 
(hur  ehives  and  children :  the  first  of 
'#hom  they  nre  now  driven  to  sell,  and  the 
aecond  to  coloniKe  in  the  barbarous  regions 
of  New  Moxieo  and  Texas. 

The  governing  power  of  the  Empire  had 
been  pretty  equally  divided  between  the 
North  and  the  South.  Since  theadoption, 
however,  of  the  usurping  policy  so  much 
ifl  vogue  with  many  southern  legislators 
for  the  last  tvrenly  years,  that  respect  tind 
conGdeace  so  freely  given  to  the  conn- 
■els  of  the  South  by  their  northern  breth- 
ren, has  been  in  largo  part  withheld. 
Onl;  those  ledslatora  of  the  South  who 
'    reshown  a  uowledge  sot  oaly  of  the 

ninteresta  of  lire  oountry,  bat  of  thi 
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commercial  classes, 
meree  of  the  country  by  roa 
and  cannls,  which  ^ivcs  aubsu 
numbers  of  boatmen,  mcchai 
sons  engaged  in  cmploiTncr 
with  trade  and  transports  (ioi 
great  measure  for  its  life  an 
upon  the  larger  commerce  > 
northern  lakes,  the  souLhera 
riveTs,  and  the  porta  of  these 
the  protection  and  encouragm 
time  commerce,  the  govcninv 
annually  a  vast  sum,  eiceedm 
ions  of  dollars ;  and  in  time  of  w 
hesitate  to  spend  nn  hundret 
needed,  in  a  naval  armameol 
bors  of  the  ports  of  entry  wbe; 
gregate,  are  prot«cted  by  oof 
tions,  in  which  &  standing  u 
tained  in  time  of  pea«e,  A 
is  incurred  for  the  proleclioa  o 
branch  <rf  ooBHueroe ,  tor  Ml 
that  the   trade   of  the  greM 
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tions  whii-h  already  cncumbtr  ind  mi 
povensh  Ihcm  ha\c  rctamid  lie  tonli 
dtnCL  of  the  people  and  hsM.  k  pi  tliat 
high  and  honorable  posUiDii  v\  ich  it  y 
held  as  the  huctessors  ol  JtBLi^un  if 
Madiaon  and  of  \\iishin„lon 

That  till,  iiiflutncc  of  these  Iibenil  uid 
powerful  minds  shouU  hiiM.  hien  ihrnun 
into  tht.  hCilo  111  supi  rt  jf  the  pus  nl 
i-andidati,  wa-  ind  I  ti  le  typ  I  1 
Thev  did  n  t  r  '  I 

jrnouJdn 
lution  c  f  «1 
was  a  pledf, 

with  tht  will  ol  (.  n  r  lit! 
That  pledt,e  hi  gi\  and  he  rec 
conseqiienn,  t!ii.ir  u  rJi  il  -upport 
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and  the  practice  of  the  Dynasty 
sies  not  only  absurd,  but  even  lu- 
os,  if  we  did  not  seem  to  sec,  at 
ottom  of  it  all,  jealousies  and  hatreds 
aos!;  dark  and  bitter,  and  a  black  nm- 
1  at  work  that  would  sacrifice  the 
ire  of  the  people  to  gratify  its  aspi- 
ns. 

>  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  com- 
ial  classes  voted  in  great  numbers 
ft  candidate  who  goes  into  office 
jed  not  to  interfere  with  the  ac- 
of  Congress,  if  that  body  think 
lit  and  proper  that  the  commerce 
le  interior  should  receive  at  least  equal 
ftction  with  maritime  commerce. 
le  representatives  of  the  people  passed 
R  for  the  protection  of  the  River 
lake  commerce.  By  the  provisions  of 
ibill  a  moderate  expenditure  was  al- 
d  for  the  creation  of  harbors  on 
great  lakes,  for  the  protection  of 
I  tommerce  in  corn,  pork,  and  oth- 
nmmodities  by  which  the  farmers 
lie  West  are  supplied  with  money 
lanufactures  from  the  East  The 
itration  vetoed  this  bill,  though 
proved  by  the  best  evidence  that  its 
would  be  the  means  of  perhaps 
ig  the  trade  between  the  East  and 
The  reasons  given  for  its  extinc- 
>re  grounded  upon  a  general  oppo- 
to  the  entire  scheme  of  internal  im- 
lents:  agreeably  to  that  misan- 
kl  philosphy  which  was  adopted  by 
tasty,  after  the  results  of  their  great 
tent  with  the  government  funds  in 
of  their  founder.  They  had  con- 
from  that  experiment  that  gov- 
it  should  never  again  extend  aid  in 
ipe  to  the  people.  And  now  they 
ki  that  if  the  farmers  of  Wisconsin 
[to  have  harbors  built  for  their  pro- 
ipon  the  lake  shores  of  New  York, 
iQose  farmers  might  build  these 
themselves :  and  then,  if  it  was 
»d  that  they  were  poor  men, 
no  money,  they  would  re- 
ley  said  anything,  that  that  was 
their  business  ;  that  it  was  no  busi- 
^vemment  to  be  looking  after  the 
f  the  country.  That  the  duty  of 
mment  of  a  great  Empire  under 
and  stem  Dynasty,  was  to  be 
to  the  affairs  of  its  neighbors; 
up  Ints,  cornens,  and  angles  of 


territory,  here  and  there,  on  this  side  and  on 
that ;  so  as  to  make  the  empire  of  a  pleasant 
shape,  to  look  pleasant  on  a  map  of  the 
world.  Tliis  was  tlie  substance  of  all  they 
could  say  in  reply  to  those  wlio  inquired  of 
them  the  reason  why  the  Administration 
refused  the  farmers  of  the  West  the  privi- 
lege of  a  harbor  for  their  produce  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario.  They  gave  the 
same  answer  to  those  of  them  whose  posi- 
tion obliged  them  to  send  their  com  by 
the  great  rivers  of  the  West ;  in  which  a 
vast  quantity  is  annually  sunk  and  ruined  by 
snags  and  other  obstructions,  to  the  great 
loss  of  those  who  engage  in  the  trans- 
portation of  goods.  They  would  not  be 
meddling  in  the  matter,  they  said :  it  was 
the  business  of  a  great  empire  to  be 
making  glorious  wars,  and  sending  armies 
into  the  field  ;  and  not  to  be  debasing  it- 
self with  this  miserable  log  sawyer's  job, 
to  fill  the  pockets  of  a  set  of  corn-growers 
and  sugar- planters.  If  they  wanted  a 
port  or  a  river  conquered  from  Mexico  or 
from  England,  on  the  other  edge  of  the 
continent,  they  had  no  objections,  but 
would  send  a  troop  forthwith,  armed  with 
rifles  to  secure  it ;  but  as  for  sending  an 
army  of  Irish  laborers,  armed  with  saw^s. 
spades,  and  pickaxes,  to  remove  logs  and 
sandbars  from  rivers,  or  to  dig  out  har- 
bors, and  pile  breakwaters  on  the  lakes, 
they  thought  it  not  only  a  dirty,  ungen- 
tlemanly  business,  unworthy  the  ambition 
of  a  glorious  Administration,  but  they  had 
great  suspicions  it  might  be  unconstitu- 
tional. These  arguments,  put  forth,  in- 
deed, in  a  language  and  style  of  great  dig- 
nity, which  wo  dare  not  attempt  to  imi- 
tate, were  all  that  could  be  offered  against 
the  River  and  Harbor  bill. 

When  the  great  doctrine  of  our  philoso- 
phers,— that  the  government  of  a  country 
must  never  meddle  with  the  affairs  of 
that  country,  but  only  with  the  affairs  of 
its  neighbors ;  that  it  must  not  attempt 
either  to  educate,  enrich,  or  protect  its 
own  citizens,  but  must  freely  engage  in 
subduing,  civilizing,  protecting  and  en- 
riching the  citizens  of  neighboring  na- 
tions,— when  this  doctrine  first  appeared, 
the  more  sensible  part  of  our  citizens  paid 
very  little  heed  to  it ;  for  it  was  not  given 
out  in  a  single,  distinct  proposition  as 
above,  but  in  disjointed  y^t\&  ^\A  Vc^%- 
ments,  in  the  specciVv^^  ol  \Xv^  ^x^Vst^  ^^ 


pliilosciphically  reasonable,  in  the  private 
thouglitd  of  the  h  an  gel's  on,  nnd  organ- 
grinders,  mid  ivire-movora  of  tlic  govem- 
mcnt,  but  was  in  very  tnitli  tlie  pniclioitl 
maxim  of  the  Adminislrnlion;  that  it 
gmdod  them  to  tho  opinion  that  Con- 
){rc33  oujtlit  to  have  as  lilllu  regard  paid  In 
it  as  possibl<^  and  should  he  i^nnbbi'd  and 
diminislicd  of  its  iuitlioiiiy  on  all  occa- 
liions  ;  for,  hiring  a  kind  of  real  prosi-nce  of 
the  people  set  up  under  the  nose  of 
the  e.\ef-utivi',  it  wns  eonstimlly  infeelud 
with  llie  fef'lings,  prejudices  uiid  intei-e^lji 
of  t!-,(!  popukf-c,  Hhom  it  behooved  an  ira- 
pcriul  nd  mill t.^tr.il ion  to  govern  and  not  to 
*ervc.  That  (he  inluresB  of  tho  farming 
and  co(tnn-i>liiiiling  population  were  as  lil- 
ttc  to  be  rogardi'd ;  for  if  government 
thould  listen  to  every  suggestion  of  inter- 
est that  came  to  it,  it  would  have  its  hands 
full  indeed,  nnd  at  last  be  turned  into  a 
mcri"  ngiiiit  i>f  the  people,  in  derogation  of 
its  high  digniiy  as  a  coitijiieriiig  I'owcr. 
That  ii  corrupt,  grasj.ing,  avnileious  sot  of 
mereliants  and  de^dcrs,  should  look  to 
their  own  afliiii's,  and  by  no  means  ])re- 
tend  to  solieit  iiid  from  n  government  oc- 
cupied in  preserving  ibe  bitlnnee  of  the 
world,  a  task  arduous  inde<-d,  tince  that  it 
nlone  on  tbia  f^tdc  of  the  world  having 
any  power  or  resource::,  it  must  rival  in  its 
■snterpiises all f ho^^e of  Kunipe  pnl  logi'lher. 
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for  keeping  my  surplus  gold 
ocked  up  in  a  chest,  but  they 
for  the  use  of  it,  as  they  would 
of  a  horse,  or  a  plough,  if  I 
to  them  and  suffer  it  to  go  from 
id  in  the  market.  Money  was 
the  government  for  circula- 
rs  a   plough   was    made    for 

',  therefore,  that  the  hoarded 
idividuals  may  pass  into  circu- 
sitories  of  it,  called  banks,  are 
ito  which  the  hoards  of  individ- 
nred,  either  as  temporary  de- 
h  they  draw  upon  as  they  need, 
lanent  deposits  in  the  shape 
w  which  they  are  to  be  paid 
oimiity ; — and  in  the  following 

r,  let  us  say,  has  a  piece  of 
as  no  funds  to  buy  seed  com 
purchase  stock,  or  build  a  house. 
id  stock  dealer  is  a  poor  man, 
wait  imtil  harvest  to  take  his 
usance,  and  he  does  not  care 
in  corn,  or  in  chickens.  The 
wfore,  goes  to  a  neighbor  and 
endorse  a  note  for  him,  to  be 
he  harvest.  But  the  corn  deal- 
want  a  note  ;  he  wants  ciirren- 
';  the  note  is  a  private  affair, 
I  use  to  him.  He  tlicrcfore  puts 
ae  on  the  back  of  the  not<i  and 
i  bank  with  it;  and  the  bank 
be  useless  money  that  hcis  been 
tore  by  the  community  at  large 
.  circulation.  The  bank  knows 
t  time  mast  come,  or  at  least 
idorsers  are  in  good  business, 
if,  barring  extraordinary  acci- 
irchange;  therefore,  for  this  not^ 
e  community  know  nothing,  and 
>  large  for  currency,  the  bank 
her  of  notes  of  its  own,  con- 
nall,  in  which  the  communi- 
ty confidence,  and  which  they 
I  money;  the  bank  guarantcse- 
^nt  in  gold  and  silver  if  it  is 
B|g  paid  for  this  guarantee  and 
certain  increase,  usance  or 
as  the  lender  of  seed  corn 
out  of  the  increase  of  the 
Thus  it  appears  that  a 
offices — first,  to  collect  the 
and  silver  of  the  commu- 
.t  ready  for  circulation  like 


a  reservoir,  for  every  man's  use ;  and  sec* 
ond,  to  convert  the  private  credit  of  one 
man  to  another  into  a  currency  for  the 
community  at  hirge ;  in  short,  to  convert 
a  private  inconvenience  into  a  public 
benefit. 

By  this  system  of  banks  a  kind  of  com- 
munity of  goods  is  cstabhshed ;  the  hoards 
of  individuals  are  gleaned  up  and  poured 
back  into  the  markets,  and  the  ends  for 
which  government  coins  specie  are  carried 
out  to  a  degree  almost  of  perfection. 
Moreover,  by  this  system  the  surplus 
profits  of  every  man  are  made  serviceable 
to  his  neiglibor,  and  the  poor,  but  indus- 
trious and  honest  citizen  is  placed  on  an 
almost  equal  footing  with  the  rich  capital- 
ist who  has  his  chests  full  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver. To  this  system  alone  may  bo  at- 
tributed that  wonderful  equalization  of 
means  and  resources  which  has  covered 
our  continent  with  independent  citizens, 
which  has  cleared  millions  of  acres  of 
forest,  which  has  made  rivers  like  high- 
ways, which  has  employed  the  labor  of  the 
famishing  emigrants  of  Europe,  which  has 
swelled  the  population  of  this  country 
from  two  to  twenty-one  millions  in  a 
century,  which  has  increased  our  wealth 
until  it  now  exceeds  by  two  hundred  mil- 
lions annually  the  united  wealth  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland. 

A  philosophical  Administration  are, 
nevertheless,  violently  opposed  to  this 
credit  system  ;  they  see  great  evils  in  its 
abuse.  They  know  that  the  abuses  of  the 
banking  system  are  \ery  injuiious  to  the 
countr}'.  They  know  this  from  the 
most  direful  experience,  having  tried 
their  own  hand  at  lending  the  govern- 
ment funds  without  adequate  security. 
Ths  experience,  chiming  in  with  their 
philosophical  views  of  human  nature 
in  general,  have  set  them  against  banks, 
and  in  general  against  all  the  means 
adopted  by  men  of  business  for  keeping 
up  a  circulation  of  gold  and  silver  in  the 
snialJor  channels  of  business.  Thouirh 
they  continue  every  year  to  coin  gold  and 
silver  in  small  round  pieces  at  a  great  cost, 
tliey  take  ciire  to  keep  it  together  in  large 
masses  and  to  lock  it  up  from  individuals. 
To  prevent  a  too  free  and  rapid  circula- 
tion of  specie,  they  take  care  not  to  fall  in 
with  the  system  of  credit  in  any  slvcc^^, 
"  Perish  credit,"  Ihcy  c^^^  ^V^'fi  \>Ck^^  y^^- 


hoarding  box  of  the  government,  to  lie 
there  perhaps  three  monlhs  unused,  ythea 
the  community  ore  so  much  in  nant  of  iL 
they  would  willingly  pay  an  hundred  dol- 
lars to  have  It  in  circulution  for  that  time. 
But  the  evil  does  not  stop  here.  The 
bankers,  whose  business  it  is  to  convert 
private  notes  into  a  public  currency,  which 
IS  a  good  and  safe  suhstilute  fur  gold  aud 
silver,  cannot  do  this  unless  tbey  have  a 
proportionate  quantity  of  specie  in  their 
vaults,  and  for  every  thousand  of  gold 
and  silver  drawn  from  their  vaults  they  are 
obliged  to  refuse  lo  convert  three  lliousand 
of  pcivate  notes  into  current  notes.  Thus 
when  the  government  tlius  indirectly  draws 
a  million  from  the  bimks  of  New  York, 
which  happens  whenever  there  liagrent  ar- 
rival of  foreign  dutiable  goods,  tbey  effectu- 
ally stop  three  millions  of  currency  from 
the  smaller  channels  of  the  markets.  Thus 
all  kinds  of  business  are  impeded  ;  nohody 
has  any  money  to  pay  their  small  debts  ; 
the  small  dealers  cither  stop  entirely  or 
cease  to  make  profits,  ivlitle  the  great  capi- 
talists who  have  money  enough,  go  on  and 
make  large  profits,  and  tlie  brokers  in 
'Wall  street  make  fortunes  by  lending  at 
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e  life  of  Pope,  written  by  Mr. 
md  published  in  the  year  1806, 
1,  that  Lord  Hervey  wrote  the 
of  his  own  time,  leaving  strict  in- 
I  with  his  executors  that  they  were 
\  published  until  after  the  decease 
j[e  III.  It  seems  now  that  such 
^e  fact,  the  injunction  not  to  pub- 
Dg  proceeded  from  a  son  of  Lord 
Augustus,  third  Earl  of  Bristol, 
rceiving  that  the  Memoirs  were 
rith  great  freedom,  forbade  out  of 
of  delicacy  and  duty,  that  they 
ver  see  the  light  until  two  genera- 
least,  had  passed  off  from  the 
More  than  the  prescribed  limits, 
dred  and  ten  years  in  fact,  have 
Aice  Lord  Hervey  completed  his 
hpt ;  the  actors  during  the  reign  of 
n.  have  long  since  taken  their 
r  the  niches  of  historv ;  the  direct 
I  of  the  family  of  Hanover  com- 
Ib  drama  in  the  morning  of  our 
Bin  the  old  men  around  us  were 

Sing  upon  the  threshold  of  active 
_  le  middle-aged  were  busy  in  the 
lie  school-ground ;  and  the  earnest 
If  the  Georgian  era,  with  its  wit 
ihg,  its  eloquence  and  poetry,  its 
i  splendor,  its  fair  women  and 
ib,  has  long  since  been  hushed  into 
Ibbs  of  the  silent  past.  The  time 
f  come  at  length,  when  the  Me- 
ILord  Hervey — first  announced  to 
Id  by  Horace  Walpole,  in  his 
of  Royal  and  Noble  Authors y 
in  1757;  desiderated  by  Lord 
compilation  of  the  Opinions  of 
I  of  Marlborough,  who,  in  his 
over  the  fashion  of  destroying 
?r8  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 


tury, rejoices  that  **  much  which  was  then 
in  doubt  would  be  made  clear,  should  the 
writings  of  Lord  Hervey  ever  see  the 
light;  and  alluded  to  with  an  ill  sup- 
pressed curiosity  by  every  historian  of  the 
reign  of  the  second  George — the  time  then 
has  come  at  length,  when,  without  personal 
offence  or  public  impropriety,  they  may  be 
given  to  the  world. 

The  Memoirs  are  preceded  by  a  pref- 
atory and  biographical  notice  of  the  no- 
ble author,  written  by  the  editor,  John 
Wilson  Croker,  who  prepared  and  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Lady  Hervey *s  letters 
in  1821.  The  original  manuscript,  as  it 
now  exists,  was  committed  to  his  hand  by 
the  present  Marquis  of  Bristol,  nephew  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  grand  nephew 
to  the  author  of  the  Memoirs.  Mr.  Cro- 
ker describes  the  MS.  as  being  wholly  in 
autograph,  remarkable  for  its  clearness  and 
legibility,  and  complete  as  it  came  from  the 
author,  with  the  exception  of  several 
chasms,  indicated  by  *  *  upon  the 
printed  page,  occasioned  by  former  jros- 
sessors  having  destroyed  several  sheets  here 
and  thert,  that  Appear  io  have  contained 
additional  details  of  the  dissensions  in  the 
royal  family.  He  thinks  that  these  omis- 
sions are  not,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  re- 
gretted ;  that  they  have  spared  us  much 
scandal ;  and  that  they  have  not  essentially 
diminished  the  historical  value  of  the  work. 
Now,  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Croker's 
apology  for  his  noble  employer  and  his 
most  noble  ancestors,  we  take  the  liberty 
of  expressing  an  opinion  entirely  contrary 
to  his  upon  this  subject.  We  can  discov- 
er no  possible  ground  in  the  whole  chapter 
of  rights,  upon  which  one  of  Lord  Her- 
vey's  literary  executors,  in  any  generation 


•f  the  Reign  of  George  the  Second,  from  his  aooessioD  to  the  death  of  Queen  OaroUsA. 
Bervey.  Edited  from  the  original  manuscript  at  IckworUi,  \>^  ^i^  'V^^^  >^n^  ^ 
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since  lib  day,  eoutd  liave  been  justified  J 
Tnutilating  a  DMntKcript  of  ventable  bi) 
tory.  The  expunged  portions  contained, 
tindoubtedly.  ihe  true  narrative  of  the  dif- 
(icullics  which  existed  between  Fredeiick 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  his  royal  parents, 
from  the  day  he  first  Innded  in  England 
until  bis  deeeitee,  and  Ihe  causes  which 
produced  them. — a  secret,  unparalleled  iu 
all  modem  history,  which  neither  contem- 
poraneous writings,  nor  Imdilion,  have 
e»er  EatisfoetoHly  unlocked.  We  agree 
vith  Lord  Uailes.  when  speaking  upon  this 
»ery  subject,  that  to  destroy  the  records 
of  genuine  history  is  a  relic  of  barbarism 
tiapardonable  to  the  last  degree,  and  that 
tbey  who  suppress  memorials  of  truth, 
"  do  all  thai  they  can  to  leave  the  history 
of  the  eighteenth  century  in  darkness," 

Mr.  Croker  has  also  mado  some  altera- 
tions from  the  ori^nat  MS.,  with  which, 
however,  as  they  pertain  mainly  lo  the 
correction  of  lax  and  antii^uated  oriht^a- 
phy,  the  suppression  of  indelicate  exprcs- 
wions,  and  the  substitution  of  more  deeent 
equivalents,  we  do  not  feel  disposed  to 
find  much  fault ;  still  we  oannot  but  re- 
gard mt»  lUi  BS  a  nuUer  of  yvrj  seiioua 
question,      Waivin;^  ihe  suhject  of  orthoi;-- 


would  be  thought  of  an  expurgated  edi- 
tion of  Shakspeare,  for  example,  tmi-ndcd 
and  corrected  oecordiiig  to  the  most  np- 
prot-ed  notions  of  a  Sew  York  Blue  Slock- 
ing Club?  Or  of  u  revised  edition  of 
Dean  Swift's  writings,  by  the  Cincinnati 
Moml  Reform  Society?  Or  of  Sterne's 
Tiistom  Shandy,  rendered  fit  for  b^gin- 
nei^  by  a  gmiidmother?  TJie  truth  it^, 
there  is  great  danger  in  these  days  uf  otit- 
delicacy  about  language,  and  over-care- 
lessness about  sentiment, — for  such  is  tlie 
char.icter  of  nine-tentiis  of  the  tictitions 
publications  uf  the  lust  ten  years,— there 
18  great  danger  of  indulging  the  scruples. 
of  refinement  to  the  maniffsl  hurt  of  jiis- 
torical  truth.  If  we  would  know  wliot 
Other  generations  before  us  tCfrr.  if  ne 
would  possess  n  true  idea  of  individual 
cliaracUr  and  T\iv^\citta,V  Tftannere  us  tltey 
>«  e  TSVMsV  Vi^c  vVt'TO  ■(*  'Cftif\ 


are,  even  at  the  eipeoae  of  stri< 
and  if  the  oral  and  written  bt 
the  purest  men  and  women  w 
hundred  years  a^  was  of  a  c 
shock  our  delicacy,  so  ondoub 
oftentimes  the  manners  which 
vated  and  the  dresses  which  the 
banish  the  one  of  which  from  tl 
tions  of  the  poet .  or  the  other  fra 
traits  of  the  limner,  would  be  t 
surd,  than  to  insist  upon  the  dii 
present  day  being  used  in  their 

Lord  Hervey  was  the  eldest  i 
6rst  Earl  of  Bristol,  by  bis  $« 
daughter  of  Lady  Howard,  u 
daughter  and  heiress  of  tbe  ihir 
Suilblk.  The  readers  of  Uimce 
letters  may  remember  several  t<i 
tary  allusions  to  Carr,  Lord  H 
elder  brother  of  the  author  of  the 
by  the  first  wife  of  the  Earl  o 
Horace  says,  "that  be  was  rec 
have  had  parts  superior  to  lib  n 
brated  brother,"  a  remark  iai 
confirmed  by  Pope,  who,  in  at 
sarcastic  sallies  towards  the  x« 
Herv^,  ^e  Spermt  cf  lib  Dbm 
the  pleasure  with  which  h 


the 


■f  the  i; 


-  ilif  lirb 


to  liis  friendship,  i 
privcd  llie  family  of  as  much  nil 
mur  as  hi-  left  behind  him  il  m 
ofil."  With  all  his  iaiellectaa. 
Lilily,  Carr.  Lord  Her\-ey,  sertK 
been  a  man  of  great  laiily  of 
Lady  Louif.a  Stuart  speaks  of  bi 
introduction  to  the  w  orks  i.I  M» 
ley  Montagu,  as  a  person  of  grf 
and  great  vices,  and  adds  ai>o.  u 
luinly  the  strongest  corrol-jrai 
mony,  the  very  curious  fact,  tbi 
nndoiiblfdly  Ihr  f.ilker  of  l/oratt 
If  lliere  Wf  re  no  e\iden..e  in  the 
bcfure  us  of  the  truth  t.f  thi 
iihnoj.1  iucrediblc  laxity  of  Su 
U'iilpole's  conjugal  relauMns,  i 
with  the  well-known  a»^ili-4i 
Mary,  that  '"  the  wife  of  Sir  Be 
one  of  the  yery  few  womi-n  »l 
retained  the  friend  after  fbe  had 
lu^er,"  it  cerlninly  affords  the  i» 
fao tory  exp lunation  of  those  •xna 
iriciiies  of  Horace's  mind  and  c 
which,  so  utterly  dit^nilsr  tu 
Wul^.  were  yet  do6e  aloD  to  ll 
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xk,  which  Lady  Maiy  immortalized  by 
r  division  of  the  human  species  into 
fen,  Wometif  and  Herveys. 
Lord  Hervey's  early  education  seems  to 
»ve  been  of  the  most  thorough  kind. 
le  hope  of  the  family  after  the  death  of  his 
other,  the  comfort  and  support  of  a  su- 
irior  and  judicious  mother,  and  the  main 
liancc  of  many  personal  friends  of  his 
ther,  whose  early  retiracy  from  court 
d  been  deeply  regretted  by  the  party  to 
uch  he  belonged,  his  early  promise  was 
erished  and  cultivated  by  all  the  appli- 
ees  which  rank  and  wealth  could  evoke, 
fter  a  successful  completion  of  academic 
idies,  and  having  made  the  usual  tour 

the  Continent,  the  young  nobleman 
tached  himself  to  the  court  of  the  Prince 
d  Princess  at  Richmond,  where  he  soon 
oame  a  great  personal  favorite.  At  this 
riod  Pope  and  his  literary  friends  were 

great  favor  at  this  young  court,  of 
lich,  in  addition  to  the  handsome  and 
rver  Princess  herself,  Mrs.  Howard,  Mrs. 
Iwyn,  Miss  Howe,  Miss  Bellenden,  and 
Ibs  Lepell,  with  Lords  Chebteifield, 
ithurst,  Scarborough,  and  Hervcy,  were 
)  chief  ornaments.  Perhaps  the  world 
p  rarely  seen  more  of  beauty,  gaiety, 
^  elegance,  taste,  and  refinement  than 
te  to  be  found  in  the  galaxy  of  the 
hoc  and  Princess  of  Wales  during  the 
I  years  of  George  I.  Pope,  the  wit 
I  poet  of  the  circle,  warmed  into  a  new 
I  l>y  the  smiles  of  royal  courtesy,  was 

Er  tired  in  after  days,  when  the  sun- 
5  of  favor  had  been  withdrawn,  of 
Irizing  the  follies  in  the  midst  of  which 
had  basked.  In  the  outset  he  had 
fcrted  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Hervey, 
jl  an  intimacy  had  sprung  up  between 
hBi  and  their  joint  friend.  Lady  Mary, 
**  h  promised  to  be  perpetual.  Alas, 
the  mutabiUty  of  human  love,  that  he 
d  have  become  the  bitterest  enemy 
e  former,  and  have  given  ample  oc- 
•n  to  the  latter  to  realize  the  truth  of 
reve's  mourning  bride,  when  she  dc- 
that 

th  hath  no  curse,  like  love  to  hatred  turned, 
hell  a  fury  like  a  woman  scom'd." 

i|r  far  the  quarrel  with  Lord  Hervcy 

ad  Pope's  subsequent  rupture  with 

Mary,  we  are  not  informed.     It  has 

often  ascribed  to  the  rivalry  of  the 


gentlemen  for  the  good  graces  of  the  lady  ; 
but  besides  the  improbability  of  Lady 
Mary's  tact  failing  her  in  a  matter  of  gal- 
lantry concerning  herself,  in  all  points 
of  which  it  was  her  pride  and  boast  to 
give  denials  without  offence  and  favors 
without  jealousy,  we  can  trace  no  evi- 
dence for,  and  some  little  against  the 
statement.  Lady  Mary  told  Spence  her 
own  version  of  the  quarrel,  and  he  relates 
it  thus  in  his  Anecdote* : — 

"  I  have  got  fifty  or  sixty  of  Mr.  Pope's  let- 
ters by  me.  Vou  shall  see  what  a  goddess 
he  makes  of  mo  in  them,  though  he  makes  such 
a  devil  of  me  in  h's  writings  afterwards,  with' 
out  any  reason  that  I  know  cf,  I  got  a  third 
person  to  ask  him  why  he  left  off  visiting  me ; 
he  answered,  negligently,  that  he  went  as  often 
as  he  used  to  do.  J  then  asked  Dr.  Arbuthnot 
to  get  from  him  what  Lady  Mary  had  done  to 
him.  He  said  that  Lady  Mary  and  Lord 
Hervey  had  pressed  him  once  together — {and  I 
do  not  remember  thai  we  ever  were  together  ipith 
him  in  our  lives) — to  write  a  satire  on  certain 
persons ;  that  he  refused  it,  and  that  this  had 
occasioned  tlie  breach  between  us." 

The  estrangement  between  Pope  and 
Lord  Hervey  commenced  in  1725,  two 
years  before  the  decease  of  George  I., 
but  it  was  greatly  increased  in  bitterness 
two  years  later,  when  the  new  court,  to 
which  Lord  Her\'ey  soon  gave  in  his  ad- 
hesion, discarded  its  old  friends,  and  con- 
tinued Walpole  at  the  head  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Whatever  may  have  been  its 
cause  will  probably  now  never  be  known. 
Lord  Hervey  was  not  unlike  Papo,  in 
many  characteristics  of  mind  and  heart, 
and  especially  in  that  nervous  irritability 
so  common  to  men  of  a  poetical  tempera- 
ment, the  genus  irritabile  vatum,  !tloat- 
ing  together  upon  the  surface  of  a  life,  the 
brilliancy  of  which  was  made  up  of  sen- 
tentious witticisms  and  sparkling  repar- 
tees, lively  tittle-tattle  and  biting  pasqui- 
nades, and,  to  a  certain  degree,  rivals  for 
ladies'  favors  and  courtlv  smiles,  it  was 
not  wonderful  that  a  disagreement  should 
spring  up  between  them^  which  should  at 
last  grow  into  open  hostilitv.  Where  the 
public  quarrel  commenced,  or  who  was 
the  Erst  aggressor,  it  is  difficult  to  tell. 
In  Pope's  "Miscellanies,"  published  in 
1727;  in  his  first  edition  of  the  "Don- 
oiad,''  published  in  1728  ;  and  in  som^ 
lighter    pieces    ^\l\A\&Vv^    vQ>:3«Kn2a»G!^ 
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there  are  bitter  nllusions  to  Lord  Hervey, 
Mlher  by  ihe  use  of  his  initials,  or  under 
K  fictitious  name,  Tbesc  are  slight,  how- 
ever, compared  with  an  attach  made  joint- 
ly upon  him  and  Lady  Mary,  in  one  of 
Pope's  Imitations  of  the  Satires  of  Horace, 
where  he  dubs  Ilervey  as  Lord  Panny. 
and  Lady  Mary  as  Sa/ipbo,  in  couplets 
offcHHvc  to  nil  decency,  and  alike  dis^raco- 
fal  to  the  writer  and  the  publisher.  Rutalin- 
Uon  followed  from  both  the  parties  attack- 
ed, and  counter- retaliation  from  the  poet, 
until  the  warfare  became  tedious  and  dis- 
gusting. As  a  specimen  of  the  bitterness 
of  the  parties,  we  subjoin  two  quotations, 
made  by  Mr.  Croker  from  the  published 

■*  So  much  for  Pope, — nor  this  I  would  have 

Ilad  not  the  spider  Gr»^t  bis  venom  shed  : 
For,  tlie_;!rsf  itmie  1  ne'er  nnjuEll]'  cast, 
.But  who  can  hismo  the  hand  which  throws  (he 

And  if  one  common  foe  llie  wrelcli  hsK  mule 
Of  all  nunhind — ibc  folly  on  his  head.'' 

.la. Im  epistle  to  Arbalhnol,  published  in 
lid4i.Pope  Aook  occasion  to  immortAliEe 
the  personal  foibles,  the  faults,  weaknesses 

aud  vuuilv  of  lord  H.-m-v,  in  ot.l-  ..f  iIr- 
mo^I  brilliaiil  iind  popukif  siillj.'s  uf  niin- 
:rpubh=hfd. 


P.  i«L.Sporoslrpml)le — 

A.  Whiitl  that  thing  of  pllk  ? 

Sporns '.  ttwl  mere  wfiile  curd  of  asa's  iiiilk  ? 
Sulire  or  cense,  qIbh,  can  Rpnrus  feel, 
\Vli<i  breaks  a  tiuLlerfly  upnn  a  wheel  ? 

P.  Yet  let  me  flap  tliia  biif;  wiUi   gilded 


Tlii^ 


child  of  din  that   stinks    and 


Wlii!5rlii^/.z  the  witty  and  Ihe  fair  annoys, 

YiH  wit  ne'er  lartea  nor  beaiily  ne'er  enjoy  a ; 

,\a  well-bred  spaniois  civilly  dtlight 

In  mumhlins  of  ihe  pnme  they  dure  not  liite. 

Eternal  sraiTeahiscmplhie*;  U-lray, 

Ah  sliallitw  tlrpams  run  dimphng  all  ihe  way, 

^Vhptlicr  in  iWid  impotpnce  he  epeali-', 

Anil   as   the    [irompler    bruatlics    the   puppet 

^,ll.eaks; 
Or  at  the  '•ar  "f  L'lc,  famHiar  tiiad  ; 
Half  frotli,  half  venom,  ppits  liimself  abroad, 
In  pun  or  polilica,  or  tab^s  or  lies. 
Or  ^liite,  ur  Finul,  or  rhymes,  or  blaspbciiiiea. 
His  wil  a5.\  see-savj  \ie\.w  otto  vlmi  twA  this. 


^^^^^,  now  \>; 

1/1; 


midst  of  the  fascinating  society 
Prince's  coort,  he  soon  found  a 
traction  in  the  person  and  mind 
Lepell,  daughter  And  hcire&%  of  I 
General  Nicholas  Lepell.  Of  the 
of  the  chameler  of  Miss  Lepell,  u 
of  the  charms  of  her  person  and 
hare  abondant  testimony,  not  on 
Wfllpole,  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy  \ 
Chesterheld.  and  others,  friend*  ■ 
Hervey,  but  even  from  his  avow 
mies,  one  of  whom,  Pope,  goes  on 
wny  to  comphment  and  eulogito  I 
his  satire  upon  the  husband  migfa 
keener.     Gay  wrote: 

"  Now  Herrey,  fHir  of  face.  1  vuA  I 
With  thee,  youlli't  yoongeet  daogtiler, 

pell ;" 

and  a  celebrated  ballad  of  (he  di 
eulogiies  the  happy  pair: 

"  Fnr  Venns  had  never  seen  beddrf 

So  perfect  a 
As  when  Tier 

To  Ihe  beautiful  Molly  LepeLI." 

Ur.  Croker  aay» : — 

"To  her  more  solid  merit-  as  «  Ai' 

«-if.',  am\  a   mo r.   w,-    Iiliv.-   tv-   .    ■ 

n.';,r,T.nna   r.i..rt>   laliiable   le-l]ii..r; 

Cn  ii,'.  u;,.,.,    ;.i~  t.i  have  b""en  I'ncliai 

■  ■  lli,iull.earaial)leq--: 

ii    ■  ■  .   indtoliavecnJfivo 


i,-ll..rH  Mu.  Lnmiiiiiianlly  idU  U*!  Dw 
slie  had  an.-weied  some imptnincnfi'- 
?o  cleverly,  that  tl.p  Queen  saij  -  ^^  < 
Ijird  f Icricy  hnd  derived  his  ultnt  i'« i 
from  hia  mi.lhcr.' '' 

In  1T2^,  Lord  Hen-er  was  r« 
from  ilurif  tis  member  of  i',irlun»e«i 
following  the  lead  of  the  V'onj 
joined  vigorously  in  the  opp--iiw< 
the  acces.'don  of  George  II.  hi'wtTer 
the  new  King  fuiled  ail  the  eipeMat 
his  long-lried  friends,  and.  ttjiclinfi 
pole  Jis  Prime  Minister.  btgaD  ifl 
out  the  measures  of  the  fumwr 
Hervey  deserted  PuUoney  and  th* 
\  A  *iii  triiSiTOen,  so  called  from  • ' 
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&Tor  of  the  ministry.  Distinguishing  him- 
self no  less  by  the  vigor  and  logic  of  bis 
Kn,  a  talent  of  no  small  account  in  that 
y  of  powerful  and  searching  political 
discussion,  than  by  the  terseness  and  com- 
pleteness of  his  speeches,  he  soon  rose  to 
the  first  rank  among  the  supporters  of  the 
ministers,  though  honored  with  no  place 
hy  the  King.  This  became  at  length  a 
sreat  source  of  dissatisfaction  between 
jumself  and  the  party  with  whom  he  act- 
",  and  even  threatened  a  rupture  of  their 
dly  relations.  Brought  forward,  bow- 
er, by  the  force  of  circumstances,  as  a 
iort  of  exponent  of  the  party,  in  a  gross 
ftUack  upon  Walpole,  which  appeared  in 
^ibe  "Craftsman,"  he  was  forced  into  a 
Uael  with  Pulteney,  the  great  opponent  of 
Walpole,  from  which  he  came  off  with 
.^ODsiderable  reputation.  His  demands  for 
office  could  no  longer  be  refused,  and  in 
1727,  he  became  Vice  Chamberlmn  to  the 
^ng,  from  which  date  the  chief  interest 
Jflt  the  Memoirs  begins. 
#  Before  we  leave  the  personal  history  of 
Wiord  Hervey  to  examine  the  subject  of  his 
Memoirs,  it  may  be  well  enough  to  say 
hat  he  retained  his  place,  his  standing,  his 
aence,  and  his  friendships,  until  1741  ; 
en  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  finding  himself 
I  repeated  minorities,  was  forced  to  re- 
from  his  position  at  the  head  of  the 
ivemment.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
t,  1743 ;  his  wife  surviving  his  loss  for 
re  than  twenty-five  years.  Many  of 
friendships,  especially  that  with  Lady 
ry  Wortley  Montagu,  he  retained  to  the 
t.  Lady  Louisa  Stuart  relates  the  fol- 
ing  incident  in  her  works  in  reference 
this: — 

•*  Lord  Hervey  dying:  a  few  years  after  Lady 

y  settled  abroad,  his  eldest  son  (George, 

Hervey)  sealed  up  and  sent  lier  letters, 

an  assurance  that  none  of  them  had  been 

ined.     She  wrote  him  a  letter  of  tha  iks  for 

honorable  conduct,  adding^  that  she  could 

loet  regret  he  had  not  glanced  his  eye  over 

irrespondence  which  would  have  shown  him 

Lt  so  young  a  man  might  perhaps  be  inclined 

oubt — the  possibility  of  a  long  and  8teady 

idship  subsisting  between  two  persons  of 

rent  sexes  without  the  least   mi.xturc  of 

Jtbough  Mr.  Croker  is  inclined  to  treat 
Temanc  of  Lady  Mary,  in  regard  to  the 
Toic  aatwre  of  their  friendship,  rather 


superciliously,  we  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  it  is  true.  The  world,  espe- 
cially that  part  of  it  which  have  known 
no  difference  between  friendship  and  love, 
technically  so  called,  and  which  have  found 
the  great  element  of  both  in  what  Lord 
Kames  calls  "self-satisfaction,"  have  no 
faith  in  the  existence  of  a  sentiment  between 
the  sexes,  except  that  by  which  we  are  en- 
dowed for  the  continuance  of  the  species. 
And  yet  there  is  no  emotion  of  which  man- 
kind are  susceptible,  that  is  capable  of  be- 
ing sustained  by  the  proofs  of  a  greater 
number  of  examples,  where  a  mutual 
friendship  has  been  cultivated  for  years 
between  individuals  of  the  different  sexes, 
as  pure,  generous,  magnanimous,  unselfish 
and  enduring  as  human  ties  can  be,  than 
this ;  and  we  believe  it  will  be  found  uni- 
versally true,  that  in  all  cases  where  such 
a  friendship  has  existed  unimpaired  for 
many  years,  it  has  always  been  of  this 
character. 

The  friendship  of  Lord  Hervey  and 
Lady  Mary  had  existed  for  more  than 
twenty-six  years,  and  though  there  may  be 
here  and  there  throughout  the  correspond- 
ence expressions  of  regard  incon^stent  ap- 
parently with  the  lady*s  declaration,  yet 
we  have  no  doubt  that  to  the  parties  them- 
selves they  were  the  simple  utterance 
of  compliment  on  the  one  side,  and  the  cour- 
teous acknowledgment  of  it  on  the  other. 
Take  for  example  a  letter  of  his,  written 
in  1737,  when  he  was  forty-one  yeai*s  old 
and  Lady  Mary  forty-seven,  in  answer  to 
one  of  hers  in  which  she  had  complained 
that  she  was  too  old  to  inspire  a  new  pas- 
sion, he,  after  complimenting  her  charms, 
as  Mr.  Croker  says,  *'  more  gallantly  than 
decorously,"  goes  on  to  say : — 

^'  I  should  think  anybody  a  great  fool  that 
said  he  hked  spring  better  than  summer,  merely 
because  it  is  further  from  autumn,  or  that  they 
loved  green  fruit  better  than  ripe  only  because 
it  was  further  from  being  rotten.  1  ever  did, 
and  believe  ever  shall,  like  woman  best 

*  Just  in  the  noon  of  life — those  golden  days 
When  the  mind  ripens  ere  the  form  decays.'*' 

One  of  Lord  Hervey 's  last  lettera,  aftet 
he  became  grcaUy  x^^wvi^^  Xsi^  Vsw^  '"^^^^ 
severe  iUnesa,  vfaa  \s't\VX,^xv  \o\i>&  c\^Vcvvsix? 
It  is  simp\c  and  \ou<iV\tv^  \tv  v.o  ^^^^ 
degree ; — 


M»y  ftll  yo'ir  iriw  (a»  Solomon  »aya  of  wi'- 
iliim)  l»  u^iyJofjiInKntncsisiindallyour/if^ii 
p?ace:  anJ  wlwrn  tout  diswhitiiin  mu-:!  corap, 
may  it  Lo  lite  Iliat  bf  yuar  lucky  workir.nn. 


Tlie  grew  iiilere st  of  the  Memoirs  com- 
iiir-iH-.-s,  ai  w«  liavft  alrt-adv  remarked, 
i;i  17-7.  iihtn  I.onl  H.-n.-v  fir^t  r--:dvid 
il.e  k  y  ..f  Vi;.;  Cliaiiibcrliiin.  At  tl-is 
liiD';  (j.:■^T'^■:  I!,  va:,  fiirtv-i^ven  years  r.M, 
[he  Q: -n  a  lew  inoniii's  -.Idc-r,  and  Wiil- 
P'j!':  lii'iy-rour,  T!ie  t:hnra<?lere  of  all  tlie 
rnyiil  family  hnve  Ihil'  be';n  fami'iir  to 
ilie  filler:- of  linjjlish  liisioryof  ihal  day. 
The  Kiny.  pprlmps  ti.e  weakest  in  i;it.?Ilnci. 
as  lie  wiis  ihe  mo^ft  oli>i(inate  in  opiniim, 
of  all  the  II  inovtr  family  who  have  yet  fill- 
■  d  ihi:  tlinme,  is  jiLTju-tuallv  before  uh,  with 
his  bluir.  e^i^T  counu-nani-e,  (except  when 
fretting,  as  he  often  was,  over  some  fnneied 
neglect  of  lii^  family  or  some  perlinncious 
opposiiion  in  PiirliKment,)  his  fat,  burly  G;;' 
lire,  his  sirong  Germin  arccnl,  liis  rough, 
L-arnctt  manner,  and  his  opinionntf'd  con- 
versation, which  Kutfiied  no  con  I  ni  die  lion 
at  the  tirau  from  (Jueen  or  Minister,  yet  set 
off  in  mnnv  sir'ing  puiitls  of  native  good 
>cn-i<',  love  of  truth,  nnd  aci|uiesepnee  in 
the  inevitable ;— the  Queen,  strong-minded, 
intelliL'enl.  L'm''i..U!t,  iK-irinL'.  with  the  Irii.- 


I  ment  efns-i 
weaknc-ww 

Carolin-'.  (I 
of  all  the 
and  tender, 
came  wiihii 
attraction,  i 
vey,  for  * 
■'  she  had  c 
sion :"  and 
nal  for  her 
all  tlie  pe 
I  tach  con^i.-' 
to  the  end, 
!  stage  of  aci 
I  ire  become 
chiiraciers  i 
'  Upon  hi: 
'  Hiiward,  a 
!>ecn  for  *oi 
of  fienrge  j 
Sir  John  II 
ban,  Knig] 
created  E:ii 

brother  if 
slender  fort 
reverse  of 
withoLit  e\t 
with  little  1 
in  political 
snrted  to  I 
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lorous,  it  seems  to  be  allowed  on  all 
eSy  that  his  continued  attacliment  to  Mrs. 
iwnrd  arose  more  from  his  idea  that  an 
iftir  of  gallantry  gave  him  freedom  from 
I  government  of  the  Queen»  than  from 
f  real  affection.  It  is  certain  that  his 
tdness  for  the  person  even  of  liis  wife, 
Bay  nothing  of  his  entire  reliance  upon 
r  opinion,  was  far  greater  than  for  any 
his  mistresses.  This  seems  not  to  have 
known,  however,  until  some  years 
the  accession  to  the  throne.  At 
time,  Mrs.  Howard,  having  long 
known  to  have  enjoyed  the  conB- 
of  the  King,  was  courted  by  all  the 

rstante  of  oflSce — Sir  Robert  Walpolo 
excepted,  who  seems  to  have  discov- 
in  the  outset  where  the  source  of 
ver  lay — in  the  hope  of  finding  her 
ihes  the  law  of  the  King.  Such,  how- 
ir»  proved  not  to  be  the  case.  No  fa- 
iifte  of  royalty  ever  enjoyed  less  of  the 
Diancy  and  power  of  the  situation  than 
ily  Suffolk.     Watched  and  thwarted  by 

t.  Queen,  and  disclaimed  by  the  minister, 
owed  to  the  dignity  of  her  own  be- 
pior  the  chief  respect  that  was  paid  to 

tat  the  last,  a  respect  which  must  have 
I  meagre  compensation  for  the  slavery 
Ipier  life  and  the  mortifications  she  en- 
No  twithstanding  the  earnest  as- 
ns  of  Lady  Suffolk's  descendants, 
:ed  by  no  inconsiderable  proof,  that 
connection  with  the  King  was  purely 
Platonic  character,  Horace  Wal  pole's 
ition  of  the  contrary  is  fully  con- 
by  the  revelations  of  Lord  Ilervey, 
had  certainly  every  opportunity  to 
the  facts  in  the  ctise.  Still,  added 
Vr  personal  beauty,  which  is  said  to 
•  been  very  attractive,  her  symmetri- 
ure,  exquisite  make,  and  beautiful 
lexion,  always  set  off  by  remarkable 
~ty,  and  simple  taste  in  dress  and 
g,  contrasting  well  amid  the  more 
belles  of  the  court,  there  was  so 
of  intelligence  and  ciiaracter,  of  dis- 
and  love  of  truth  in  her  whole  life, 
.  continued  to  the  age  of  seventy- 
that  it  made  her  many  friends  and 
her  high  respect  from  all  who  knew 
Indeed,  she  was  always  treated  both 
K  her  connection  with  the  court,  and 
her  retirement,  as  if  her  virtue  had 
r  been  questioned;  and  though  her 
me  deafness  damped  her  enjoyment 


in  socictv»  she  formed  around  herself,  at 
her  villa  of  Marble  Hill,  a  coterie,  the  re- 
finement, intelligence  and  wit  of  which, 
the  savans  of  that  day  are  never  tired  of 
praising.  Pope  alludes  to  her  defett  of 
hearing  in  his  lines  '*  On  a  certain  Lady 
at  Court :" 

''I  know  a  thing  that^s  most  uncommon; 

(Envy  be  silent  and  attend  !) 
I  know  a  reasonable  woman, 

Handfioine  and  witty,  yet  a  friend, 
Not  warp'd  by  passion,  awed  by  rumor, 

Nor  grave  through  pride  or  gay  through  folly  ; 
An  equal  mixture  of  good  humor 

And  sensible,  soft  melancholy. 
•  Has  she  no  faults  then  ,*  (envy  says,)  *  Sir  ?' 

*'  Ycfl,  she  has  one,  1  must  aver  ; 
When  all  the  world  cont^pires  to  praise  her. 

The  woman^s  deaf,  anu  docj  not  hear.'  *' 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  in  regard  to 
Lady  Suffolk's  connection  with  the  King, 
it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Howard  sold  his 
own  noisy  honor  and  the  quit- claim  to  his 
wife,  for  a  pension  of  twelve  hundred  a 
year.  The  Queen's  forbearance,  good 
sense  and  decency,  contrived  to  dimmish 
the  scandal  at  the  time,  and  to  give  it  a 
shade  of  doubt  to  posterity,  to  whom,  as 
Sir  Walter  remarks  in  his  review  of  the 
Suffolk  correspondence,  it  is  after  all  of 
little  interest,  since  gossip  is  only  valued 
when  fresh,  and  the  public  have  generally 
enough  of  that  poignant  fare,  without 
ripping  up  the  frailties  of  their  grand- 
mothers. 

Throughout  the  whole  Memoirs  the 
reader  is  indulged  with  frequent  [glimpses 
of  the  Queen's  tact  in  managing  his  Maj- 
esty, without  his  suspecting  it.  Lord  Her- 
vey  often  speaks  as  freely  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  he  does  in  the  following  pas- 
sages : — 

"  As  people  now  saw  that  all  court  inlerest, 
power,  pront,favor,  and  prcfonnent  were  rotuni- 
mg  in  this  roicjn  to  the  Ramo  track  in  v.'hich 
they  had  travelled  in  the  last,  lampoons,  libels, 
pamphlets,  satires  and  b;illads  were  handed 
about,  both  publicly  and  privately,  some  in 
print  and  some  in  manuscript,  abusing  and  rid- 
iculing the  Kinnr,  the  Queen,  their  ministers, 
and  all  that  belonged  to  them  ;  the  sultject  of 
most  of  them  was  Sir  Robert's  having  bought 
the  Queen,  and  the  Queen's  governing  the 
King ;  which  thought  was  over  and  over  again 
repeated  in  a  thousand  different  shapes  and 
d  esses,  both  of  prose  aad  n«i«i&.     N'cA  %a  "^^a 


ses' 


Lord  Herveif's  Memoirs  of  the 


tiMoulofall  feeling  for  these  transitory  ver- 
bal corrections  tiiRt  smart  witliout  wounding, 
BO  the  King's  vehemence  ouil  pride,  nnd  Ilie 
Queen's  Hpprehpnsion  of  his  being  told  of  lier 
power  (ill  be  might  happen  to  kd  it,  made 
them  both  at  fintt  excewiively  nneaay.  How- 
ever, as  the  Queen  by  long  Btudying  and  Inug' 
experiencB  oC  his  temper  knew  how  to  inrtil 
her  own  fleniimcnts,  while  she  affected  to  re- 
ceive his  Mtijerty's.  i^hc  could  appear  convinced 
while  dhe  wos  controverting,  and  obedient 
while  she  was  niling;  and  by  this  means  her 
dexterity  aad  address  made  it  impossible  for 
anybody  lo  persuade  him  what  was  truly  hie 
care — Ilmt  while  she  WBB  Beemingly  on  every 
occasion  giving  np  her  opinion  and  her  will  (o 
his,  she  was  in  realily  turning  his  opinion  and 
bending  hia  will  to  'hcri.  She  mannged  this 
deified  image  as  Ihe  hsalhon  priesla  used  to 
do  tlie  oracles  of  old,  when,  kneeling  and  pros- 
trate liefore  the  altars  of  a  pageant  god,  they 
received,  with  the  greatest  devotion  and  rove- 
rencie,  those  directions  in  public,  which  they 
had  before  instilled  and  regulated  in  private. 
And  as  these  idols  consequently  were  only  pro- 
pitious to  the  fnvoritee  of  the  Biigurers,  so 
nobody  who  had  not  tampered  with  our  chief 
jmetust,  ever  received  any  favorable  answer 
from  our  god  ;  storms  and  thunder  greeted 
every  votary  that  entered  the  temple  withont 


bta'  ed        The  K  n     h  m 


'  Since    Enirlaiid   \ 


Another  of  llie  lampoons  do 
pleasure  with  which  he  rec^ 
Edgcombe,  who  was  very  short  ti 


Notwithstanding  the  gross  ehi 
these  libels,  their  authors  ee«in 
have  been  discovered,  though 
mnde  mitny  attempts  to  do  so. 
that  one  of  them  bad  been  show: 
Scarborough  before  it  wtis  pnbl 
Majesty  taxed  }iim  with  Ibe 
confessed  tlic  truth  of  the  accw 
refused  to  say  by  wbom  it  1 
shown  him,  alleging  that  pnt 
his  rending  ilorkaotFiDg  what  i 
had  passed  his  word  not  to  r 
name  of  the  author.  The  Kbg 
hira  in  great  anger. — "  Had  1 1 
Scarborough  in  this  situation  MtA 
King,  the  man  should  have  eliol 
him,  vrbo  had  dared  to  aSboaL  a 
p  rs  m    ma  \yv    h  wmj 


P     d 
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11    d  gen        lun  data 
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u:ting  upon  the  post  aa  the  current 
i  of  Ihe  day  act  upon  the  present, 
Iming,  resolving,  coniirming  it,  be- 
land-marks  of  iiistory,  invaluable 
their  bearing  upon  wliat  we  already 
,  and  conoecting  the  beginning  and 
nd  of  a,  century  of  years  by  n  fresh 
indissoluble  bond.  Such  knowledge 
>t  be  overvalued.  It  ia  the  wond 
le  enchanter,  evoking  by  its  touch 
6  of  life  from  the  distant  past ;  the 
itone  that  completes  the  arch  of  a  na- 
I  history ;  or,  better  still,  the  object 
h  starts  into  being  the  new  and  ralu- 
ideas  of  life,  making 

'  The  past  and  present  reunite 
Beneath  tlmo'a  flowing  tide, 
Likefu/il-prinls,  hiiitkn  by  a  brovk, 
But  seen  on  either  side." 
le  following  anecdote,    for   example, 
I  light  on   Ihc   Townshcnd  rupture 
Sir  Bobcrt    Walpole's   party,    the 
»  of  which  have  always  been   sup- 
1  to  exist  in  personal  difficulties,  witli- 
mowing  what  they  were  : — 

'here  was  an  occurrence  at  the  laiter  end 
■  eummer  (1728)  at  Windaor,  relating  to 
imrt  Lord  I'divnatiend  then  made  to  Lord 
gr,  which  I  Hkill  relate,  because  I  Ihink 
Igive  a  Rliort  bat  stronfr  sketch  both  of 
^wn^ilieiid'H  and  Sir  Robert's  temper  j 
Bforo  I  be<^n  my  rclnlion,  I  mm't  prcuiiec 
Sr  Robert  VValpolo  at  this  lime  kept  a 
pretty  yoimg  woman,  daughter  lo  a  mrr- 
I,  wliiKic  naaie  was  fikerrelt.anil  for  whom 
H  said  to  liavo  pvcn  (bcaliles  qn  annual 
uce)  £50UO  as  entrance  money. 
he  evening  nt  Windsor  Ihc  Queen  apJiing 
Kobcrt  Wnlpole  and  Lord  Townshcnd 
b  they  had  dined  (hat  day,  the  latter  sairl 
■d  dined  at  liome  with  Lord  and  Lady 
•r  I  upon  which  tjir  Robert  Walpole  xaid 
I  Majesty,  smiling,  '  My  Lord,  Madam,  I 
kt*  grown  ca/ael  from  a  long  widowhood, 
laa  some  design  upon  my  &dy  Trevor's 
it  for  his  aseiduily  of  late  in  that  family  is 
S  to  be  Eo  mach  more  than  coi 
Bt  without  thin  solution  I  km 

teu  for  it.'  What  made  thi<i  raillery  of 
rt  Walpole's  very  exouanble  and  im- 
|Ib  to  shock  my  Lord's  prudery,  lei  bim 
ihimselfever  bo  much  on  the  chastity  of 
Mractcr,  waa,  that  my  good  Lady  Trevor, 


life  a: 


B  of 


ht  virtuous,  fiirbidding  coantenance  that 
I  ugliness,  age,  and  small-pox  ever  corn- 
fa.  However,  Lord  Towashend  affect- 
bke  the  reprocch  literally,  and  to  un- 
fa what  Sir  Robert  uwaDt  tg  iniinute 


of  the  political  court  he  paid  to  the  hnsband  ae 
sensual  designs  upon  the  wife,  with  great 
warmth  replied, '  No,  Sir,  I  am  not  one  of  those 
fine  gentlemen  who  find  no  llmooflife,  nor  any 
station  in  the  world,  preservatives  apsinst  the 
immoral i tics  and  follies  that  are  hardly  exena- 
able  when  youth  and  idlenet^s  make  us  most 
liable  to  such  temptations.  They  arc  liberties, 
Kir,  which  I  can  assure  j-oii  I  am  as  far  from 
taking  ns  appreviiig ;  nor  have  1  either  a  con- 
stitution that  requires  such  practiceB,  a  jiurse 
that  can  support  lliim,  or  a  conscience  that 
can  digest  them.'  Whilst  he  uttered  these 
words  his  voice  trembled,  his  coiintensnce  waa 
pate,  and  every  limb  sliook  with  passion.  But 
Sir  Robert  Walpole,  always  nuisti^r  of  his 
temper,  made  liiin  no  other  aiiiiit'er  than  i:>king 
him  ivith  a  smile,  and  in  a  very  mild  tone  of 
voice,  '  What,  my  Lord,  all  (his  for  niv  Lady 
Trevor?'" 

The  Miss  Skeriett,  named  here,  is  the 
same  person  to  whom  more  than  one  of 
Lady  Mary  Worlley  Montagu's  letlera  are 
addressed,  and  who  seems  to  luive  been, 
from  the  fiequcnt  mention  of  her  name  in 
other  letters,  upon  terms  of  intimate  ac- 
({uainti'mcc  with  her.  Sir  Robert,  aft(tr  his 
first  wife's  death,  in  1738,  was  married  lo 
her,  thereby  gaining  an  addition,  if  the 
journals  of  the  day  may  bo  believed,  to 
his  already  princely  fortune  of  .£80,000. 
A  daughter,  boi'n  to  Ihcm  long  bi:foi-c  the 
mariiage,  was  aftcrwntds  created  with  the 
rank  of  an  Kiirl's  child,  greatly  to  the 
scandal  of  the  peerage.  Gaj'a  sntiic  of 
the  "  Heggars'  Opera,'"  which  had  a  great 
run  in  its  day  and  is  still  read  by  lovers  of 
the  old  drama,  caricatured  Walpole,  his 
lady,  and  Miss  Sberrctt.  Gay  afterwards 
published  a  second  part,  more  severe  than 
the  first,  which  Sir  Robert  had  prohibited 
from  appearance  nt  the  theatres,  rather 
than  suffer  the  ridicule  of  being  produced 
for  a  succession  of  nights  upon  the  stage 
in  the  person  of  a  highwayman.  The  poet, 
irritated  at  the  bar  put  in  the  way  of  his 
success,  added  some  supplemental  invec- 
tives to  the  piece,  and  applying  to  the 
Duchess  of  Queensbur}-,  beautiful,  accom- 
plished, and  at  the  head  of  the  fashionable 
world,  resolved  to  print  it  by  her  advice, 
upon  subscription.  The  Duchess,  inter- 
ested in  the  author,  and  having  herself 
a  personal  pique  to  gratify,  set  herself 
at  the  head  of  the  undertaking,  and 
making  her  solicitations  so  universal  and 
so    pressing,  that  she  wcat  e.^evv  \n  "Osi* 
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ins-room,  inducing  every  one  to  contribate 
Ills  guinea  for  printing  of  the  book.  Tbo 
Mumuira  tell  us  that 

'■  The  King,  when  he  eatiie  ialo  the  drawiiig- 
rnom,  apeirg  her  Grace  Tery  busy  in  »,  cor- 
iiei'  with  three  or  four  men,  neknl  her  wliat  she 
lind  lieen  doing.  Bhe  answereil, '  What  oiiut 
\is  R^rfeable.  sho  viaa  Kara  to  ;inybo(lj  so  ha- 
niati.'  aa  bia  Majeaty,  for  it  was  an  act  of  char- 
ily, and  a  eharitv  to  wliich  she  did  not  despair 
of  bringing  his  Majesty  to  contribute.'  Enough 
wwA  miA  for  each  to  understand  the  other,  and 
ilinii<;li  the  King  did  not  tlten  (as  the  DuchRas 
nf  Qiipen-'bury  reported)  appear  at  all  angry, 
yrt  tliis  proceeding  of  lier  Grace's,  when  tuRed 
nver  in  private  hetwocn  hia  Majesty  and  the 
('iiLi^oii,  was  eo  resented,  tliat  Mr.  Stanhope, 
llieu  Vice  Chamberlain  lathe  King, was  sent  in 
foriii  to  tlio  Duchcea  to  desire  her  to  forbear 
roming  to  court;  thismeaMge  was  verbal.  Her 
niiswer,  for  fear  of  mistakes,  sbo  desired  to 
SMiil  ill  writing,  wrote  it  on  the  spot,  and  this 
\i  liio  lltertil  copy  : 

"  Feb.  a7lb,  1738-9. 

'■  Tliat  the  Ducbcaa  of  Qiioensbury  is  eur- 
pri'^cd  and  well  pleased  tirnt  the  King  hath 
Kivi'ti  her  so  agreeable  a  onmmind  an  to  slay 
I'roin  court,  where  sli?   rn  \-t  I'^inii^  'i:r  diver- 
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iiti'  III  Ui'hIIuLi'b,  wIlu  hn  nL'illier  moilo  ii-^c 
li'iHli.  jiidfrmeiit,  nor  hitwr,   through   thi- 
Idle  nfPiir,  either  for  himi^elf  or  bis  friends. 
"  U   Qu   EN  B 

D     n    th    ve     1733  the   nxet    of  le 

eg    d  to       I   o  e  tiint    u    es 

to  II      CO    n— II    n  and  fo    n 

b  To  e  a  d  af «    a  sulj  ct  of  p  ra 

nl   nt       ttl    oulIo  tUcr  aln  — 

III.  ! 


\      V  It,  i   I      uld  bi      m  d     n  jII 


choice  of  two  cTils,  cJlher  of  vtudi  « 
sufficient  to  becloud  all  the  brigtUaes' 
her  life,  and  to  dampen  all  her  enMl 
tioQs  of  the  future.  Od  the  one  Me  Ml 
the  ccrtiunly,  should  she  oulliTC  h(r' 
of  dependence  upon  a  brother's  ■ 
nance,  with  whom  s.h«  was  apoa  tc 
irreconcilable  eomity ;  ori  tbe  otbc 
a  marriage  with  a  royal  persoo*^  wimi 
but  who.  from  all  aecounLs  thnt  she  beul 
must  be  an  object  of  dLsgust 
holder;  on  the  ooe  side  a  weddiagiosdl 
formed  Prince,  on  the  other  a  Ufecrf  tmik 
en  meditation  in  her  royal  conreiU.  Lm 
Hcn'ey  says : — 

"The  Prince  of  Oran^'s  %are, 

being  ulinoBt  a  dwarf,  wa.«  as'muelt  MxH 
as  it  WHS  possible  for  a  human  craatuKtoU 
his  fikce  was  not  ImJ,  hie  counteDaDce*«*ai 
Bible,  but  his  breath  ivus  more  ofleniiTCtea 
is  poesiUe  for  those  whohaTPnot  beeacAall 
by  it  to  imaeine.  Tbeee  pergonal  defeat  ■ 
recompensed  bv  tlie  f^!ia  of  rAitk  or  Ifw  ■ 
essential  comlorts  of  ereai  riches,  nu4r 
situation  uf  (be  poor  PrinceM  Royal  so 


a(c«UeBt,  wann,  aniim 


her,  I  bdimw,  now  and  then 

;i[iJ  acijiiired  priili^  srlJ.iia  .ir  n-'..  r  if  ■  ■"- 
gct^slie  W^sa  l'rill(^o^-;  ainl  ;i.il,iJLi...^-.,  .it 
lier  lillle  hope  of  gratifying  tlie  ou«.  iiCii- 
forded  as  little    prospect   of    suuKrfuog  IW 


'■  The  chupel  was  fitied 
[,ood  taste,  and  aa  much  finery 

'    "       tissue,  ifalli 


1  KviwtUl 

i^l>.  the  BBiii^ 

aa  with  txitm 
erv^sTrt.t<^** 

mid    1 
1  this  c 


ra   Ciif 


)    d  not  loved  show  betiet  ih.in  his  diu^u*  •• 

ould  have  cliosen  rB,Iher  to  have  gy^rti  l«^l* 

n  oiiey  to  make  her  circumsiaocn  iw.  uo 

have  iftid    it   out  In   nukiog  her  a«W« 

plendid. 

"The  Prince  ofOranaie  wasa  l«w  sCoa^ 

nd  a  luss  ridiculoits   ligurc  in  tbt*  p*a^ 

p  ocession  and  at  supper,  than  oar  woMi* 

rally  liave  expected  such  an  X-!Of.>a  f^ 

trapping  and  suchemineaee,  tabairipp:*'' 

U«  iuut  a  long  peruke-like  bur  iku  ftM«4  •! 
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ountenance  was  not  bad,  there  was 
rory  strikingly  disagreeable  about  his 

when  he  was  undressed,  and  came  in 
-gown  and  night-cap  to  go  to  bed,  the 
r.e  he  made  was  as  indescribable  as 
ished  countenances  of  everybody  who 
m.  From  the  shape  of  his  brocaded 
id  the  make  of  his  back,  he  looked  be* 
'  he  had  no  head,  and  before  as  if  he  had 
md  no  legs.  The  Queen,  in  speaking 
lole  ceremony  the  next  morning  alone 
d  Hcrvey,  when  she  came  to  mention 
of  it,  said,  *  A/i,  num  Dieu!  Quandje 
rer  ce  moiistre^  pour  coucher  acec  ma 
pensi  mUvanouir  ;  je  cliancclois  an- 
mais  ce  coup  l^  m*a  assommke,  Dites 
Lord  Hervey,  avez  vous  bien  remarqui 
fri  ce  monstre  d*in8  ce  momenil  et 
nis  pas  bien  piiii  de  la  pamre  Anne? 
ii  /  c^est  trap  sotie  en  jnoi,  mais  fen 
Yxrt?  liord  Hervey  turned  the  dis- 
I  fast  as  he  was  able,  for  this  was 
istance  he  could  not  soften  and 
A  exagrgerate.  He  only  said,  *  Oh, 
in  half  a  year  all  persons  arc  alike: 
9  of  the  body  one  is  married  to,  like 
ect  of  the  place  one  lives  at,  grows  so 

0  one*s  eyes,  that  one  looks  at  it  me- 
f,  without  regarding  either  the  beau- 
formities  that  may  strike  a  stranger.' 
f,  and  I  believe  one  does,'  replied  the 
rrow  blind  at  last:  but  you  must  allow, 
Lord  Hervey*  there  is  a  great  differ- 
ing as  one  sees,  in  the  manner  of  one's 
Mind.' " 

as  the  castom  alluded  to  in  the 
usage  seems  to  us  of  the  present 

rrevailed  universally,  among  all 
society,  throughout  France  and 
,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
th  century.  It  was  often  carried 
irthcr,  indeed,  than  it  seems  to 
en  in  the  case  of  the  Princess 
or  two  years  later,  upon  the  occa- 
ke  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
■rincess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha, 

1  Henley  says,  that  at  nine  o'clock 
ening  the  wedding  took  place,  the 
toily  supped  together  afterwards, 
?  the  Prince  and  Princess  went  to 
Hrhole  company  was  permitted  to 
Imgh  their  bed-chamber  to  see 
•The  Gentleman's  Magazine*'  of 
1736  (April)  gives  a  more  minute 
|f  the  whole  ceremonial.  After 
IJkeir  Majesties  retiring  to  the 
Pt  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
fceonductcd  to  her  bed-chamber, 
pidegroom  to  his  dressiDg-room, 


where  the  Duke,  his  brother,  undressed 
him,  and  his  Majesty  did  bis  Royal  High- 
ness the  honor  to  put  on  his  shirt.  The 
bride  was  undressed  by  the  Princesses, 
and  being  in  bed  in  a  rich  undress,  his  Maj- 
esty came  into  the  room  ;  and  the  Prince 
following  soon  after  in  a  night-gown  of 
silver  stuff,  and  cap  of  the  finest  lace,  the 
quality  were  admitted  to  see  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  sur- 
rounded by  all  the  royal  family.  The 
custom  seems  never  to  haye  extended  into 
Spain,  for  the  Duke  de  St.  Simon,  who  in 
1722  accompanied  Mile.  d'Orleans  to 
Spain,  to  be  married  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  takes  great  praise  to  himself  for 
having  overpersuaded  the  modesty  and 
gravity  of  Spanish  etiquette  to  submit,  on 
that  occasion,  to  the  French  custom  of 
having  the  whole  court  introduced  to  see 
the  young  couple  in  bed.  The  practice 
has  been  now  banished  from  the  higher 
classes  for  three  generations,  but  it  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  to  the  curious  in  olden  cus- 
toms at  least,  that  the  same  thing  is  done 
to  til  is  day  among  the  population  of  the 
rural  districts  in  t  ranee  and  Enjjland,  and 
traces  of  it  may  be  found  among  the  re- 
tired farming  communities  in  New  England. 
The  open  i-upture  between  the  King  and 
Lady  Suffolk  occurred  in  the  year  1734. 
The  causes  which  produced  it  are  familiar 
to  the  public,  both  from  Horace  Wal  pole's 
"  Reminiscences,"  and  from  the  Suffolk  cor- 
respondence ;  but  the  consequences  it  pro- 
duced upon  the  habits  of  George  II.,  who, 
either  from  his  fondness  for  vanety,  or  his 
ambition  f<jr  the  reputation  of  gallantry,  it 
was  early  surmised,  would  never  be  con- 
tented until  he '  had  become  engaged  in 
some  new  ajfaire  de  cccur,  have  never  before 
been  told  us  as  fully  as  the  **  Memoirs'*  re- 
veal them.  It  is  almost  impossible,  clear- 
ly as  the  details  are  laid  before  us,  to  as- 
sign a  reasonable  motive  for  the  desire 
that  seems  to  have  been  universally  enter- 
tained  and  expressed  by  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  family — the  Queen  and  the 
daughters — that  his  Majesty  should  not 
suffer  Lady  Suffolk's  place  to  remain  va- 
cant. We  are  told  that  the  •*  Queen  was 
both  glad  and  sorry"  to  have  Lady  Suf- 
folk removed — "glad  to  have  even  this 
ghost  of  a  rival"  laid,  and  sorry  to  have 
so  much  more  of  her  htubaad's  tvov^  ^"^xl 
her    hajvdB*,   t\«X   \^i^  ^TOv<5ft«^    ^^is^A 
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wished  ■'  with  all  her  heart  llmt  ho  would 
Uike  somebody  else-,  ihat  mamma  might 
bu  a  little  rulieved  from  the  coiiui  of 
aufing  him  foreier  in  her  room  ;"  that  (he 
PiinctiBs  Cttroliiie  hoped  he  would  soon 
find  a  companion,  for  he  had  been  "  snoi)- 
ping  iind  flBuhbing  every  mortal  for  a 
weA ;"  and  that  the  Princess  Emily, 
though  gUtl  at  Lady  Suflolk's  disgrace, 
because  "she  tviabed  misfortune  to  moet 
people,"  was  bo  ured  with  his  "  airs  of 
gallantry,  the  impossibility  of  heing  easy 
nith  him,  his  shocking  behavior  to  the 
Queen,  and  his  difficulty  to  be  entertained," 
thill,  she  hearlilj-  desired  he  would  soon 
ih1ip|>(  ji  new  mistress.  Whatever  the  mo- 
livis  <>r  this  laudable  anxiety  on  the  part 
of  II  l..>ijig  wife  and  dutiful  daughters  may 
li^i'.i'  iK'en,  they  wore  not  destined  to  va- 
111  ijii  l.mi;  ungraliGed.  With  Ihe  approba- 
U'>\.  U  the  Queen,  whose  lovo  of  power 
VI  L  ^iHiiSod  by  the  ielnl  of  the  regency 
»  lll'IK-^c^  he  was  absent,  but  uguinHt  the 
CHrnest  dissent  of  Sir  Robert,  the  King  ro- 
soWvd  on  visiting  Uanovcr  in  the  spring  of 
1735. 

*  But  Iher*  wto  one  ttouUe  srow  which  her 


■   .M  .1 


lll,ilw!..ily  lal 

wliit  I  eiMiM  piT 

iEmii  tier  ulSt'ri 
mam  uw-asy  fri 


Qiiepii'*"   pliiliwo- 

10  lor  tlie  Kinfi'B 

L-  year,  she  grew 

_      ?  jriy  Blie  showed 

A  tot  \tt4  ■^fcuV'a  MTV{^,'^\A') 


sho  h&d  euffbrvd  to  appoftT  whil«  Om 
deferred.  V<?I  all  thia  while  the  King 
bis  orilinnry  Irlicra  by  the  [nvt,  nnti 
ticnillng  a  courier  once'  a  woek  iviib  a 
Koinetinies  tixlu  futfifi,  nnd  oextT  h 
fvrtij,  filled  with  »n  tmuily  Be<;ount  • 
thing  lie  EHW,  beard,  tliouglit  or  i 
cniniued  with  mirtiito  tiillin}!  cirtra 
not  only  unworthy  of  a  man  to  wfile^  < 
of  u  woman  lo  rwad,  maul  of  which  1 1 
aini'wt  all  of  Ihoin  tw<ard  rvpntiod  hfVk 
for  few  were  not  tnnsmiUod  Ca  liiM 
King's  order,  wlra  used  lo  tag  paragnt 
MonSm    «ri    el    eotuuites    t'  ' 


The  King  returned  from  Hu 
Oetober,  1735.  His  absencp  had 
lime  of  great  relief  lo  the  Queen  i 
daughters,  so  that  the  esireme  tni 
he  miuiifosted  to  every  tnenbcT 
family,  ftnd  especially-  to  the  Qt 
soon  US  be  arrived  and  cunataall] 
wards,  made  life  iu  the  pttlac«  aJn 
endurable.  Take  a  »ng)e  enunpltv 
the  numbers  which  Lord  Hcrrey  iM 

"  In  the  abience  nf  the  KiDg,  the  Qi 
taken  aevenil  verv  bad  jiictumoalnft 
drawinp4«CNn  at  KenMnatoii.  aadpAS 
ones  fn  their  places :  the  Ktngf  aflbo 


■    .■■    >iEii-(ir-lj,  iln»f 

i.  .                       ■■.,1     had    l> 

■       ,.       T..    . 

\,>fl  ll 

»gr«t 

■      1  ■             ■       t.,  („l(.,w 

'■   tjuwh 

Ultll    T 

.■  ..   -.•■.■    ii  jzi   puUiua  inT  \ 

i   -|.oiliii^   uU   mv 

.    .    .-■    -lie   Ima    k.ft  the 

v^xlU. 

V,,inlvki.#,  I  do  n- 

.iiiL'.>d  or  n<A\  btit 

(.«■  tf* 

1        1  'U   tm-np  over  IS, 

di.*. 

■  ■  ■>   I.Tile   cbilJrrn.  I 

wi't  b> 

'.  <>    "lid   Ihe   oldom-> 

rr'lom 

r...,„„rr..w   uuirnn.i;  U-.'^ 

■  r  .    -.■   1   ;,.,.,n   i[    will 

w*  » 

M.J  b 

-line    fit 

man'tfcHod  ttiML\  »\w\»«A  t^-^^■  m^*"*  ■*\iTifi.vi 


yiiiir  ItirJ-ljii'.      i  jjiif  my  fat  Vena*  ■ 

trr  tliaii  anvlliini;  you  have  tptni  Mr 

owV-i  V  of  iLer.'      L.ird  lUrvej  tboovht.  tl»^ 
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Venus  as  well  as  he  used  to  do,  there  would 
^▼e  been  none  of  these  disputations. 

"  So  again  at  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
while  they  were  speaking,  the  King  came  in, 
bnt  by  good  luck,  said  nothing  about  the  pic- 
bUrea.  His  Majesty  staid  about  live  minutes  in 
tbe  gallery,  snubbed  the  Queen,  who  was  drink- 
iag  chocolate,  for  being  always  stuffing ;  the 
Pnncess  Emily  for  not  hearing  him ;  the 
PHnccss  Caroline  for  being  grown  fat;  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland  for  standing  awkwardly  ; 
Lord  Hervey  for  not  knowing  what  relation 
tjbe  Prince  of  Sultzback  was  to  the  Elector 
Palatine ;  and  then  carried  the  Queen  to  walk 
and  be  snubbed  in  the  garden." 

This  state  of  things  became  at  last  so 
insupportable  that  it  seemed  neccss^ary,  to 
we  open  discord  in  the  palace,  that  some 
remedy  should  be  provided.  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  whose  good  sense  seems  never  to 
%BYe  deserted  him  in  any  extremity,  told 
^e  Queen  plainly  where  he  thought  the 
Iculty  was.  In  his  own  language,  the 
ig  had  tasted  better  things  abroad  than 
could  find  in  England.  He  said  the 
leen  must  not  expect,  after  thirty  years* 
joaintance,  to  have  the  same  influence 
le  had  formerly  had  ;  that  three  and 
ty  and  three  and  twenty  no  more  resem- 
led  each  other  in  their  effects  than  in 
Jir  looks ;  and  that,  if  his  advice  were 
lllowed,  the  Queen  would  depend  upon 
jr  head  and  not  her  person  for  her  power 
5r  his  Majesty.  In  fine,  Sir  Robert  ad- 
id  the  sending  for  Lady  Tankerville, 
handsome,  good  natured  and  simple 
»man,  to  whom  the  King  had  heretofore 
lown  a  liking,  and  place  her  every  evening 
his  Majesty's  way. 

It  is  certainly  greatly  to  the  credit  of 

icen  Caroline,  that,  under  the  circum- 

ices,  she  did  not  resent  this  advice. 

le  moral  aspect  of  the  subject  is  one 

ling ;    but  the   political   bearing   of  it, 

'lich  Sir  Robert  alone  had  in  view,  and 

lich  indeed  seemed  the  only  course  to 

pursued  to  save  open  outrage  from  the 

ice-life,  or  the  repeated  and  protracted 

;nces  of  the  King  from  England,  was 

linly  another  thing.     The  King's  irri- 

^bility  of  tamper  extended  to  every  event 

every  subject  that  came  before  him. 

Robert  seems  to  have  been  the  only 

ton   exempt  from    downright    abuse. 

le  Memoirs  say  : — 

Sir  RobM  Walpole  was  at  present  in  such 


high  fuvoron  things  going  so  well  abroad,  that 
he  had  only  now  and  then  his  skin  a  little 
razed  by  this  edge  when  it  was  sharpest,  whilst 
others  were  sliced  and  scarified  all  over.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  too,  the  King  paid,  (speaking 
on  the  present  epidemical  rural  madnej's.)  he 
could  forgive  going  into  the  country ;  his  mind 
wanted  relaxation  and  his  body  exercisje ;  and  it 
was  very  reasonable  that  he  should  have  a  month 
in  the  year  to  look  after  his  own  private  busi- 
ness, when  all  the  rest  of  the  year  he  was 
doing  that  of  the  public  and  his  piince;  but 
what  the  other  puppies  and  foots  had  to  do 
to  be  running  out  of  town  now,  when  they  had 
had  the  whole  summer  to  do  their  business  in, 
he  could  not  conceive. 

**  When  the  Duke  of  Newc.istle,  among  the 
rest,  asked  his  leave  to  go  into  the  corintry,  the 
King  told  liim  it  was  a  pretty  occupation  for  a 
man  of.quality  and  at  his  age,  to  be  spending 
his  time  in  tormenting  a  poor  fox,  that  was 
generally  a  much  hotter  beast  than  any  of  those 
that  pursued  him  ;  for  the  fox  hurts  no  other 
animal  for  his  subsistence,  wliilst  those  brutes 
who  hurt  him,  did  it  only  for  the  pleasure  they 
took  in  hurlint^.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  said  ho 
did  it  for  his  health.  The  King  asked  him 
why  he  could  not  as  well  walk  or  ride  post  for 
his  health  ;  and  said,  if  there  was  any  pleasure 
in  the  chase,  he  was  sure  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
could  know  nothing  of  it;  *  for,*  added  he, 
*  with  your  great  corps  of  twenty  stone  weight, 
no  horse,  I  um  sure,  can  carry  you  within  hear- 
ing, much  less  within  sight  of  your  hounds.' " 

Although  the  captious  and  fretful  dis- 
position oif  the  King  did  not  abate.  Sir 
Robert's  advice  in  regard  to  Lady  Tan- 
kerville seems  not  to  have  been  adopted. 
Perhaps  the  Queen  may  have  shrunk  from 
it  at  the  last ;  perhaps  the  jninister  did 
not  deem  it  prudent  to  carry  out  measures 
which  he  had  announced  so  publicly.  In 
place  of  Lady  Tankerville,  however,  the 
King  attached  himself  temporarily  to 
Lady  Deloraine,  a  governess  to  the  younger 
Princesses,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a  very 
beautiful,  though  a  very  weak  woman. 
She  was  now  in  her  thirty-fifth  year, 
though  Lord  llervey  says  she  looked  ten 
years  younger.  The  Uason  was,  however, 
of  short  duration.  As  the  autumn  ap- 
proached, the  King  began  to  give  out 
hints  of  revisiting  Hanover,  much  to  the  con- 
sternation of  his  family  and  the  chagrin  of 
his  minister.  No  reasoning  could  dissuade 
liim  from  his  purpose,  no  entreaties  change 
his  design,  so  that,  with  what  grace  was 
possible.  Sir  Robert  and  the  Queen  as- 
sented to  the  iouttwj,    ^Yi^^  wxvs^^>Ba 


Lord  Herve^s  Memoin  of  the 


Hanover,  bis  Mujesty's  buppiness  did  not 
lost  loag  wiibout  alloy. 

"  The  fart  was  this :  whilsl  ihp  King  was  al 
Herrnliatucii.  and  Madame  \^'a11ucIdc^  at  her 
lodginga  in  llie  paUec  at  Hanover,  one  niffbt 
(he  gHTduDiT  fonnd  a  Iiidder,  which  did  not  M- 
Intijflailic  gankn,  set  up agaiiwt  Madame  VV.'s 
wiiiduw ;  3jid  concludiag  it  was  a  desif^  to  rob 
ber,  lliia  prior  iniiocenl,  cari^ful  fi'rt-ant  made 
diliccnt  t^arch  in  the  garden,  and  foiiod  ii  njan 
liirking  liebind  ihe  e»palin,  whom  lie  rmicluiled 
10  be  £e  tliief :  acconlingly,  lij  (he  aesiitance 
oT  Ilia  fellow-aerraDts,  be  seized  aiii]  carried 
lum  [othecafilAinortlieeaard  then  npondjty. 
When  the  prisoner  was  brought  to  the  light,  i( 
proved  TO  bo  one  Honsiear  Schulembcig,  an 
officer  in  the  loiperiul  service :  he  couiplainirig 
lo  tlw  cfiptain  of  the  guard  o(  this  violence, 
who  thinking  nothing  but  a  de.>ign  or  Td)bery 
Ct>ald  hp  at  the  bo[toni  o(  the  afiiiir,  sod  (tiat  a 
tuan  of  thai  rank  cauld  certaiol/  be  no  robber, 
DtdL-nrd  Fiiiu  (o  L>p  released. 

"Tlii*  nfTuir  utade  a  great  luaae  immedialclj, 
•nd  Uadjimc  Walmoden  thinking  it  woald  be 
'for  her  advantage  to  lell  the  story  herself  fiwl 
lo  the  Kiugi  OMN^d  her  coach  at  alx  o'clock 
In  I<iO  morning,  drove  to  Ilerenliaiiaen,  and 
went  din^ctly  to  the  King's  bedaidit,  threw  her- 
telf  un  tier  kuecs,  drowned  in  leara,  and  l>eg- 
ged  nf  Ilia  MajeM;^  dtber  to  protect  her  Irom 
SaingimnUcd,  or  giv«  ber  leave  laietine.   She 

rA  on  him  ns  her  lover  and  her 
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Perlwps  thcr«  U  notlung  u 
biography  lo  compare  Kith  t)i 
wbich  George  II.  wasaccmX 
to  his  wife  of  the  most  mlsi 
his  amours,  Horace  Walpol 
reminiscences,  that  it  was  iu 
Ibe  palace  that  the  King  aln 
Queen  the  coiiSdaatv  of  hi 
which  mode  Jlr«.  Selvjn, 
George  Selwvn,  and  bertclTI 
of  much  vivncitv,  once  i«ll  I 
should  be  the  last  man  wil^ 
would  bave  an  intrigoe,  aa  i 
would  tell  the  Queen.  Lm 
speaks  of  the  same  ihiaginhi 
Chancellor  King,  and  gives  a 
Chancellor  in  coiTobonuian 
credible  confessions.  "  On  ll 
be  let  me  ioto  several  eecnfa 
the  King  and  Queen — (bat  Um 
stantly  wrote  Lo  Lcr  long  k 
generally  of  all  hia  acliuna.! 
every  day,  even  lo  minute  ikia 
tieularly  of  Itis  amoura,  wba' 
ndmircd,  ice,  ice;  and  iLat  tl 
continue  bim  in  a  diapouLwo 
she  desired,  returned  aa  Isu 
approved  even  of  hia  tmem 
plinii  'c  ^'T'  'li=^t  sbe  was  bnl  - 

^■ci.uWiU>.,u-v  u,  1.1,  >,,;i.'. 

nhuk'MT  slit  d.'.-irvil.  with." 
nus  i,ii|>o^.-il.k-  lo  ktvp  bmi  i 
L.>rd  CiiniplK-11  ba.-iiid.-.J  ;.0 
natural  doubi,  wlieibi'r  ilji'  »l 
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beeame  at  last  very  offensive  to  the  peo- 
^^.  The  courtiers  were  always  dissatis- 
fied with  these  absences,  as  it  made  the 
season  dull  and  unpopular ;  and  those  in 
the  interest  of  the  Queen,  because  it  was 
indication  of  her  declining  power. 


•*  The  tndesmcn  were  all  uneasy,  as  they 
thought  the  King^s  absence  prevented  people 
'coming  to  town,  and  particularly  for  the  birth- 
day; the  citizens  made  this  preference  he 
■eemcd  to  ^ve  to  his  German  dominions  a  pre- 
tence to  show  their  disaffection,  but  were  be- 
Ibre  so  thoroughly  disaffected  that  it  made  no 
^great  addition  to  what  they  felt,  though  it 
^Opened  the  sluices  of  their  clamorous  mouths. 
T^The  ordinary  and  the  godly  people  took  tlie 
fom  of  pitying  the  poor  Queen,  and  railing  at 
'Mb  Majesty  for  using  so  good  a  wife,  who  had 
%Rnight  him  so  many  fine  children,  so  abomi- 
Snbly  ill.  Some  of  them,  (and  thoi^e  who,  if 
Jie  had  heard  all  tliis,  would  have  fretted  him 
It,)  used  to  talk  of  his  age,  and  say,  for  a 
of  his  time  of  day  to  be  playing  these 
mthfnl  pranks,  and  fancyinjif  himself  in  love, 
quite  ridiculous  as  well  as  inexcusable. 
(hers,  in  very  coarse  terms,  would  ask,  if  he 
It  have  a  mistress,  whetlier  England  could 
ret  furnish  a  one  good  enough  to  serve  his 
I,  and  if  he  thought  Parliament  had  given 
llm  a  civil-list  greater  than  his  predecessors 
ily  to  defray  the  extraordinary  travelling 
Ipiargcs,  or  to  enrich  his  German  favorites." 

t  Pasquinades  at  last  became  abundant 
m    the    delicate   subject,   and   squibs, 
LCtical  jokes  and  satires  kept  the  town 
of  amusement.     One  of  them — an  old, 
vtk,  lame  and  blind  horse,  with  saddle  and 
lion — bore  this  inscription:  '' The  King 
JJanover^s  equipage  !    Let  nobody  8 fop 
!    I  am  going  to  fetch  his  Majesty  and 

' to  England  !" 

^.  At  the  Royal  Exchange  the  following 

tard  was  posted : — "  It  is  reported  that 

Hanoverian  Majesty  designs  to  visit  his 

'itish  Dominions  for  three  months  in  the 

ing." 

On  St.  James'  gate  this  advertisement 
posted  : — "  Lost  or  strayed  out  of  this 
tse,  a  man  who  has  left  a  mfe  and  six 
ildren  on  the  parish :  whoever  id  1 1  give 
tidings  of  him  to  the  church-wardens 
Si.  James*  Parish,  so  as  he  may  be  got 
rain,  shall  receive  four  shillings  and  six- 
ice  reward,     iVl  B. —  This  reward  will 
pi  be  increased,  nobody  judging  him  to  be 
fOrihy  of  a  crown.*' 

:  Sir  Robert  Walpole  found  it  at  last  all 
JKt  impossible  to  transact   the  ordinary 


business  of  the  crown,  without  the  pres- 
ence of  the  King.  To  all  solicitations  for 
his  return  his  Majesty  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
wondering  at  the  importunity  of  le  gros 
homme,  as  he  always  styled  the  minister, 
and  begging  that  portions  of  his  letters  in 
reference  to  Madame  Walmoden  might  be 
referred  to  him.  Finding  all  ordinary 
means  of  reclaiming  his  Majesty  to  fail, 
Sir  Robert  at  last  fix^d  upon  the  design  of 
inducing  the  Queen  to  invite  her  hus- 
band to  bring  his  mistress  to  England, 
a  proposition  which,  however  shock- 
ing in  its  moral  and  social  bearings, 
cannot  fail  to  excite  our  admiration  at  its 
finesse  and  boldness.  The  Queen,  stag- 
gered at  first  by  the  outrageous  impu- 
dence of  the  propO!*al,  at  length  consented 
to  discharge  her  part  of  the  business,  and 
accordingly  wrote  to  the  King  signifying 
her  desires  in  the  matter.  She  adds,  that 
she  has  had  the  apartments  of  Lady  Suf- 
folk enlarged,  refurnished  and  prepared 
for  the  proper  reception  of  his  friend.  The 
King  answers — and,  as  Mr.  Ciokorsays,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  wonder  at  the  modesty 
and  even  elegance  of  the  expressions,  and 
the  indecency  and  ])rofligacy  of  the  senti- 
ments they  convey  : — 

"  This  letter  wanted  no  marks  of  kindness 
but  those  that  men  express  to  women  they 
love  ;  lind  it  been  to  a  man,  nothing  could  have 
been  added  to  strcn^lhen  its  tendLTiiess,  friend- 
ship and  aftVction.  He  extolled  the  Queen's 
merit  towards  him  in  the  strongept  expre.-sion 
of  his  sense  of  all  her  goodness  to  him  and  ihe 
gratitude  he  felt  toward^  her.  He  conmionded 
her  understandinjr,  her  temper,  and  in  short  left 
nothing  unsaid  that  could  demonstrate  the 
opinion  he  had  of  her  head,  and  the  value  he 
set  upon  her  heart.  He  told  her,  too,  she  ktiew 
hini  to  be  just  in  his  nature,  and  how  much  he 
wished  he  could  be  evt-rything  she  would  have 
him.  Mais  vnuz  royez  mrs  fiftssi(if:s,  ma 
chire.  Caroline.  Vtms  ronnnissez  mrs  f.^b/rfises 
— il  wV  a  ricn  de  cnrU  dans  mtni  cfiV'-pfmr  lous 
— et  jjCdt  it  Dieu  que  vonz  jHiurrfiz  mr  'itrri}fer 
arcc  la  viimcfaciUti  que  vaus  m'oppr^foidis^rz  ! 
Pliit  (i  Dieu  qucjepourrais  rouz  irriifrr  aninnt 
que  jr.  .ffMN  ions  admirer,  el  (jUe.  je  pour  ra  is  af)' 
prendre  de  lous  tniites  le:i  i  erf  us  are  urns  me 
fnites  rtrir  smtir.  et  aim'T.*  His  Mjiji'^n  tlij»n 
came  to  the  point  of  Madame  WalmcHlcn's 
coming  to  England,  and  said  that  slut  li.td  told 
him  she  relied  on  the  Queen's  goorli)* •<.«■•.  and 
would  pive  herself  up  to  whatever  their  Ma  es- 
tics  thought  tit." 

Madame  Walmodexv,  Vo\*^n^\,  ^\^  vv<2»v 


Ill 


tionnt>-  to  those  around  her,  but  fit  tlie 
same  limn  a  practictil  Akcptic  in  all  rt-Iigious 
faith,  unforijiving  townrds  hpr  ent-mies, 
bilter  in  every  fci-linv  tuirards  her  oldest 
BOn,  the  Prince  af  Wiihit,  And  tiihnr  blind 
to  ri>lh-  or  wL'»b  In  nicked ni-!>^  towiird^  tbc  i 
faults  of  hor  huisbund.  She  refused  to  sue  • 
the  Prince  during  her  nhole  jsickness.  nnd  I 
thou^li  frMiuently  spol!(;n  to  in  regiird  to 
liirf  doirc  to  jippntach  her.  she  constantly 
and  untie.-itntingly  d>.-nicd  him  the  eiilne  , 
of  Ij-r  chamber.  I'lf  nc-  i.s  S'.-cn  very  clesrly 
th';  s:Hiie  of  Pope's  ksl  tribute  to  her 
memiiry : — 

"  Iliin:!  llie  pad  verse  or  Cimlina'B  nm. 
And  IihII  her  pnai^ajrc  to  tlic  realms  of  re^t , 
All  pnrts  pcrfurm'il,  and  all  her  children  Ueal." 

We  rfgiird  the  publicalion  of  the  Me- 
moir.-i  <it  Loi'd  Heriey  as  a  vitluable,  «e 
might  say  with  C'lual  truih,  as  an  invalua- 
ble ncces>ion  to  Enqtiih  history.  The  ex- 
tracts we  have  givi-n  are  scarcely  a  sam- 
ple of  (he  chnracter  and  value  of  the  n'ork. 
Kapeciiilly  in  the  portraits  of  the  promi- 
nent men  of  that  day,  of  whiuh  the  volumes 
are  full,  do  we  re<,'Hrd  it  of  unquestioned 
authorily  and  unsurpassed  excellfncc.  The 
actoi's   in    the   dnimn  of  life  n  hundred 

I  walk  upon  t 

!,  contend  in 

rejoice  in  Ihc  applause  of  the  crowd,  like 

tho.s'i  of  to-dav.    Onslow  and  Jekvll,  the 
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TWO  LEAVES  OF  REVOLUTIONARY  HISTORY. 


TAKEN  DOWN  FROM  CONVERSATIONS  WITH  GOVERNOR  SHELBY. 


0  portion  of  the  history  of  the  revolu- 
ity  war  is  so  rich  in  daring  exploits  of 
san  warfare,  or  in  bold  personal  ad- 
ure,  as  that  of  the  Southern  States, 
r  to  1780  the  British  forces  had  over- 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  east- 
part  of  North  Carolina.  All  the 
ichest  patriots  were  compelled  to 
from  their  homes.  Some  of  these 
;ees  joined  those  enterprising  and 
ig  chieftains,  Marion  and  Sumter, 
carried  on  the  war  in  the  extreme 
h.  Others  fled  for  safety  to  the 
itains  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
uniting  their  desperate  fortunes  to 
lative  intrepidity  of  the  hardy  moun- 
ers,  planned  and  executed  continual 
lits  of  aggressive  warfare  against  the 
ih  and  tones  who  were  east  of  the 
Itains. 

te  most  important  affair  in  all  the 
lan  warfare  of  the  Revolution,  both 
jregards  the  numbers  engaged  and  its 
bi>  was  the  "  Battle  of  King's  Moun- 
\  The  oflBcers  and  men  engaged  in 
bold  enterprise  resided  in  the  moun- 
of  North  Carolina  and  the  southern 
Qif  Virginia,  aided  by  several  hundred 
^  from  South  Carolina  and  the  east- 
ikrt  of  North  Carolina.  They  were 
iDed  into  the  field  by  the  government 
ir  board  of  war,  nor  by  their  admira- 
||r  any  particular  military  commander. 
m  a  spontaneoua  and  masterl}'  effort 
Ip  best  energies  of  the  patriots  to 
i^a  vigorous  blow  at  a  victorious  ene- 
.Without  commissaries,  or  staff  offi- 
^  efB<iicnt  military  organization ;  and 
ate  of  provisions  and  military  stores ; 
ipthout  the  expectation  of  pay  for 
^rvicos, — they  assembled  in  the 
Buns,  eaeh  man  carrying  whatever 
Abas  he  could  on  horseback,  to  attack 
'he  most  skilfnl  and  brave  officers 
itish  service. 

^     NO.  VI.      NiW  aEEIKB.  38 


Of  those  who  participated  in  this  memo- 
rable achievement,  no  one  took  a  more 
prominent  or  active  part  than  Col.  Isaac 
Shelby,  who  was  then  the  county  lieutenant 
commanding  the  militia  in  Sullivan  county. 
North  Carolina.  Although  others  are 
entitled  equally  with  himself  to  the  credit 
of  executing  the  plan  which  was  adopted ; 
yet  was  he  the  mainspring  of  the  enter- 
prise, and  to  him  is  justly  due  the  merit 
of  projecting  the  exploit  which  was  so 
gloriously  terminated. 

After  the  close   of  the  revolutionary 
war,  Col.  Shelby  removed  to  Kentucky, 
where  he  was  twice  elected  governor.     It 
was  whilst  residing  in  that  State,  that  the 
writer  knew  him  in  his  boyish  days ;  yet 
is  the  impress  of  the  old  soldier  stamped 
fixedly  on  his  memory.     With  a  stalwart 
frame,  perhaps  an  inch  less  than  six  feet 
in  height,  somewhat  inclined  to   corpu- 
lency;   his  thick  suit  of  iron  gray  hair 
shortly  cropped ;  narrow  but  highly  arched 
head,  with  prominent  perceptive  develop- 
ments,  evincing    sound    practical   sense; 
close  penetration,  great  watchfulness,  and 
unflinching  resolution ;  with  closely  com- 
pressed lips,   strongly   marked   features, 
and  a  long  heavy  eyebrow  overhanging  a 
piercing  blue  eye  ;  when  aroused  and  ex- 
cited he  looked  as  terrible  as  the  thunder- 
cloud of  his  native  mountains.     Yet  was 
there  ever  about  him  in  private  life,  amidst 
his  friends,  a  kindly  voice,  and  ready  smile 
which  radiated  over  his  countenance,  like 
the  rays  of  the  evening's  sun  beaming  on 
that  same  cloud  when  relieved  of  its  fury. 
During  the  residence  of  Gov.  Shelby  in 
Kentucky,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
there  existed  an  intimate  friendship  be- 
tween him  and  the  father  of  the  writer, 
General  Martin  D.  Hardin,  late  of  Frank- 
fort, Kentucky.     And  ^\v««l  ^^^^.^tss^^-^ 
was  c\\\c!  Tnti«ns\,T«AA  ol  Y.«a\.Nx^'^  ^V*^  "^"^ 
pointed  'NL,  D,  ^wtfm  \i\^  ^^fc^^^^^l 
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Slate.  Among  the  papers  nliich  fell  into 
ibe  hands  of  the  writer,  ns  the  executor 
and  eldest  son  of  Gen.  Hardin,  were  seve- 
ral slieota  of  paper  in  two  parcels,  in  the 
hiindwriting  of  M-  D.  Hardjo,  which  nre 
headed  as  follows  : — 

"  Notes  of  the  aftiiir  at  Kinoi's  Mountain, 
taken  from  a  conversation  with  Governor 
Sbelbj-,  16th  July.  1815." 

"  Notes  of  converMlions  with  Governor 
Shelby,  20lh  Siptemher,  1818." 

These  papers  contain  an  account  of  the 
battle  at  King's  Mountain,  and  of  the  bat- 
tle at  Musgrore's  Mill  which  preceded  it. 
They  have  been  carefully  preserved  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  and  as  they  em- 
body minute  and  interesting  details  not 
staled  in  any  history,  it  seems  to  be  a 
duty  not  to  permit  them  to  sleep  longer 
in  oblivion.  Now  that  all  who  partici- 
pated in  these  scenes  have  left  the  stage 
of  action  and  live  only  in  the  memory  of 
their  glorioua  achievements,  no  offence  can 
be  tnien  at  any  statement  contained  in 
these  notes. 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  nation  to  preserve 
every  authentic  memorial  of  the  honorable 
exploits  of  her  bobs.  These  leaves  of  his- 
tory may  be  of  service  to  some  future 
historian.  In  re-nricing  l)u'.-t'  doIl's,  the 
writer  Lils  confined  iiimstlf  to  sdiiing  in 
anrrntivc  form  the  facts  set  forth  in  the 
rotes,  and  has  forborne  from  collating 
other  fiicls  connected  with  this  subject 
mentioned  in  difterent  biatories,  preferring 
to  keep  wilhin  the  bounds  of  strict  au- 
tlionlicitv,  to  deviating  in  search  of  es- 
trinsic  information  to  garnish  the  narration. 

Inclosed  in  "the  notes,"  was  a  letter 
from  Guv.  Shelby  to  M.  D.  Hardin  on  the 
subJL'ct  of  these  conversations.  No  better 
evidence  of  Gov.  Shelby's  honest  truthful- 
ness of  purpose,  and  anxious  desire  to  do 
strict  justice  to  all,  could  be  given,  than 
is  contained  in  this  letter.  A  copy  of  it  is 
therefore  prefixed  lo  the  notes, 

Jons  J.  IIardis-. 
JfieksontUh,  III.,  March  G,  184(5. 

GOVERNOR  SHELBT  TO  M.  D.  HARDW. 

"  Pasvillx,  Oct.  nth,  1819. 

"  Dear  Sir : — On  my  way  home  from  Shel- 

byvillo  [  coiilrJ  not  help  thiiikinjr  a.  litlie  about 

the  ■inii«"i'nca'«\\\c\\'Suuwac!eof  me  coneernijig 

the  acl\on  on  Kmg'  t  WaUTiViwi,  utA  S^a  e\osl» 

W     to    U-        h-n4\"Nla   ■a\l^l5>lPTOWC  -^Q^ 


look  up  tlie  idea  tbat  Campbcfl  i 
lieutenant-colonel  at  home  prpTia_ 
aflkir.  If  you  did  so  uiKlenrtand  ne,  it 
error,  for  he  was  a  taU  cnlon«l  of  a 
at  lione,  Iliough  not  the  county  liralctai 
"  hen  in  come  future  converaalJM  a 
snbject,  yon  might  happen  lo  niaiti«i  U 
erroneously  a»  coining  from  m#,  I  bk. 
occsfion  to  correct  ilju  emr.  lU  »M  « 
in  mnk  to  the  other  colouela  Ibcmm^I^ 
was  liis  good  sense ;  his  strict  diac^M  ^ 
warm  devolion  to  the  cause  in  wUch  ■«■ 
embatkod,  thai  induced  □);scJf  awf  OllMlj] 
give  him  the  command.  j 

With  sincere  regsrO  and  sl&ctiaB,        , 
Vour  friend,  ' 

General  M.  D.  Il*»i>ci."  < 


BAiTLK  OF  ursoBOTx  a  mill.  i 
In  August,  1-780.  General  Joha  l| 
Dowell,  of  North  Carolina,  commadl 
nbout  two  thousand  militia  who  wen  ^^ 
tioned  at  Smith's  foid,  on  fcoad  iM 
which  waa  about  firt««a  miles  below  I 
Cherokee  ford.  Col.  Isaac  SMbr.l 
North  Carolina,  commanded  a  le^iij 
under  Gen.  UcDowell.  The  tenn  <f  « 
vice  for  which  tbe  men  had  adattdS 
JM-st   about   eipirin".      It   was  ,-.>rrrtSi3p 


■  n  lui 


t..d  T  -r, 


tumped  at  Musgrovo's  ilill.on  the  Ertw 
river,  a  few  miles  distant  from  the  anj 
of  Major  Fergiison.  Col.  Shelby  MS 
ceivad  the  plan  of  breaking  up  ihs  a»] 
and  routing  the  (orias.  For  ihis  pnrpaie 
having  obtained  leave  from  Gen.  McDij««l 
he  raised  about  seven  hundnxt  volnoU* 
from  the  army  without  regard  to  ni 
very  many  field  officers  having  vui«- 
leered.  Col.  Clarke,  of  North  C»ni« 
made  second  in  command. 


To  effect  tbi-i 


sign  It  V 


that  the  aff^air  should   be  ccnducwO  "(i 

both  sccresy  and  dispatch.      Aeco^iup' 

Shelby's  force  left  Gen.  McDowell";  la^ 

on  the  ISlhof  August,  a  short  timr  !«^ 

d.irk.      They    travelled    on    ibmiy^i  -V 

woods  until  dark,  and   then  frll  »;■  "J* 

roiidand  proceeded  on  all  right,  fa.** 

within  three  or  four  miles  cf  Frt"«>«» 

camp  and  going  beyond   it   lo  tite  faj 

camp  at  Slusgrove's  Mill.     Thb  p»i  »■ 

forty  miles  from  McDowflt*s  camp. 

Soon  after  daylight,  whin  Shdbr  tf 

.arrived  within  half  n  mile  of  Uw  in^* 

.\  ii\'LvueA  -•as.  vaksQ  prisoner,  tnia  •*•  If  > 
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1  that  the  night  previous  the  Queen's 
can  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col. 
,  from  New  York,  had  reached  the 
t  the  mill,  and  that  the  enemy  were 
from  twelve  to  thirteen  hundred 
.  Just  as  this  information  was  re- 
the  enemy's  patrol  fell  in  with  the 
;ed  corps  of  Shelby's  force.  The 
was  immediately  fired  on  and  driven 
I  the  loss  of  several  men.  This  gave 
emy  the  alarm.  Although  the  Tory 
;ras  so  much  larger  than  had  been 
ed,  neither  Shelby  nor  his  men 
it  of  anything  but  meeting  them. 
d  was  selected  for  an  engagement 
ling  af  right  angles  across  the  road, 
half  a  mile  from  the  Eronee  river, 
■my  was  formed,  Shelby  taking  com- 
of  the  right  wing,  and  Col.  Clarke 
left.  Col  Williams  of  South  Caro- 
as  stationed  in  the  road  in  the  ccn- 
ough  without  a  separate  command. 
Qst  the  Tory  force  was  forming, 
r  and  his  men  were  not  idle.  Ira- 
%ly  after  taking  their  places  in  line 
curing  their  horses,  they  commenced 
I  breastworks  of  logs.  In  half  an 
ioey  had  one  breast  high.  So  soon 
was  completed,  Shelby  sent  Capt. 
with  a  company  of  mounted  men 
lace  to  make  a  false  attack  on  the 
This  feint  was  well  executed, 
and  his  men  charged  on  the  ene- 
ed  their  pieces,  and  then,  as  du^cted, 
apparent  confusion.  The  enemy's 
on  whom  the  false  attack  had  been 
aeeing  the  fliglit  of  this  force,  im- 
idy  pressed  forward  in  pursuit,  in 
arable  disorder,  shouting,  "  Huzza 
Ig  George."  On  approaching  the 
rork  they  were  unexpectedly  met 
deadly  tire.  The  superiority  of  the 
in  numbers  emboldened  tliem  to 
forward  their  attack,  notwithstand- 
B  advantage  which  our  troops  pos- 
by  the  breiistwork.  After  an  hour's 
Ighting  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy, 
•ed  of  tlie  Queen's  regiment,  drove 
{ht  wing  under  Shelby  from  their 
rork.  Our  left  wing,  which  was 
d  by  the  tories,  maintained  its  posi- 
'The  battle  was  maintained  some 
Miger,  the  right  flank  of  the  right 
ladually  giving  way,  whilst  the  left 
Hained  its  connection  with  the  cen- 
{jhe  breastwork.    At  this  juncture 


Col.  Clarke  sent  his  reserve,  consisting  of 
forty  men,  to  Shelby's  aid.  Shelby  there- 
upon rallied  his  men,  and  ordered  a  charge, 
which  was  well  seconded  by  officers  and 
men,  and  the  enemy  were  broken  and  fled 
in  confusion.  The  rout  now  became  com- 
plete along  the  whole  line,  and  the  enemy 
were  pursued  to  the  Eronee  river,  with 
great  slaughter.  Above  two  hundred  of 
the  enemy  were  killed,  and  two  hundred 
prisoners  were  taken.  On  our  side,  Capt. 
Inman,  who  had  conducted  himself  most 
gallantly,  and  thirty  men  were  killed. 

The  broken  forces  of  the  enemy  having 
crossed  the  Eronee,  it  became  necessary 
to  follow  up  the  pursuit  on  horseback. 
Shelby  called  back  his  forces  and  mounted 
with  the  intention  of  pursuing  the  scattered 
Tories,  and  then  turning  against  Fort  Ninety- 
six.  While  consulting  with  Col.  Clarke, 
a  messenger  arrived  from  Gen.  McDowell, 
bringing  a  letter  from  Governor  Caswell 
to  McDowell,  informing  him  of  Gates's 
disastrous  defeat  at  Camden  on  the  16th 
of  August,  and  advising  all  officers  com- 
manding detachments  to  retreat,  or  they 
would  be  cut  off. 

Col.  Shelby,  perceinng  the  hazardous 
position  in  which  ho  was  placed  by  this 
unexpected  calamity,  with  Comwallis  in 
front,  and  Ferguson  on  his  flank,  immedi- 
ately ordered  a  retreat.  Taking  his  pris- 
oners with  him,  he  travelled  all  that  day 
and  the  ensuing  night  without  rest,  and 
continued  their  march  the  day  succeeding 
until  an  hour  by  sun,  when  they  lialted 
and  fed  their  horses.  Although  they  had 
thus  been  marching  and  fighting  inces- 
santly for  forty-eight  hours,  tlie  indomita- 
ble energy  of  their  commander  permitted 
his  troops  no  rest,  when  there  was  danger 
of  losing  all  by  delay.  Halting  therefore 
no  longer  than  was  required  to  feed  their 
horses,  the  line  of  march  was  resumed. 
It  was  well  it  was  so ;  for  the  news  of 
the  defeat  of  tho  tories  at  Musgrove's 
Mill  had  reached  Ferguson,  who  had  dis- 
patched a  strong  detachment  to  intercept 
Shelby  and  release  his  prisoners.  By 
making  a  hard  forced  march  this  detach- 
ment reached  the  spot  where  Shelby  and 
his  men  had  fed  their  horses,  within  thirty 
minutes  after  they  had  left  it.  But  not 
knowing  precisely  how  long  Shelby  had 
been  gone,  and  the  detachment  being  en- 
tirely exhausted,  t\i^  Y^T%k\fiX  ^^^^  ^ "" 
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qul^hed,  and  SLelby  reacbed  the  moan- 
turns  in  Mtfety  with  his  prisoners. 

TliQ  lime  of  Berviee  of  the  men  haying 
cspin-d,  End  there  being  no  opportunity  iS 
duin^  any  immediate  active  duty  by  a  par- 
ilslH'  oorpB,  when  ihey  reached  the  road 
wliieh  led  to  Col.  f  helby'a  residence,  he 
iind  ibe  men  from  bis  neighborhood  return- 
ed h'line,  the  prisoners  being  left  in  charge 
of  Col,  Clarke.  After  gung  some  dis- 
t:iuce,  Col.  Clarke  in  like  maaner  returned 
):0Die,  giving  the  prisoners  in  charge  to 
Col.  Williams,  who  conducted  them  to 
lliiliborougli.  At  this  place  Col.  Will- 
idans  met  with  Gov.  Rutlcdge,  who  Gnd- 
in^r  h'lra  in  charge  of  the  prisoners,  sup- 
plied be  had  commanded  the  expedition 
ill  V  liicb  they  were  taken,  and  as  a  reward 
fiir  ilie  gallant  acbierement,  gave  him  a 
Briyiidier  Genoral'scoramission.  Without 
di'  I  racling  from  the  merits  of  Col.  Williams, 
«  bo  was  a  gallant  officer,  is  it  not  right  to 
s;iy  ilmt  this  is  an  example  too  frequent  in 
mililary  history,  where  the  rewards  of  a 
bold  achievement  fall  oo  the  wiong  shoul- 

Col.  Shelby  desciibed  the  battle  at  Mus- 
grove's  HQl  U  the  hardest  and  beatfaii|rht 

actinn  he  ever  was  in.     He  Attributed  tliis 

uiih  him  as  vuluntfL-rs.  Conaidcriny  the 
iiiUiiiit  of  the  mavrb,  and  ihe  dispaiitv  of 
nunibi-rs,  the  aciion  at  Mii.sgrovc'a  ilill 
must  be  considered  tis  one  of  the  most 
biilli.int  affairs  fought  by  any  partisan 
'■I.UI-.  diirinfr  ibe  Revolutiou. 


In  Ibi;  early  part  of  the  year  1780  Col 
MliLlbv  was  appointed  Colonel  of  Sullniii 
comily  in  North  Carolina,  with  the  au 
tborily  of  County  Lieulenanl.  Col.  bevL  r 
hoM  Ibe  same  command  in  Washington 
inniily.  N.  C.  These  counlies  are  situate 
west  'of  the  Alleghany  mountains,  and 
now  eonslitute  a  part  of  Tennessse.  Col. 
William  Campbell  at  the  same  time  com- 
manded a  regiment  in  W;isbin[,'loii  county, 
Virginia,  but  was  not  the  County  Licii- 

Afler  Ihe  defeat  of  General   Gales  at 

(lamdi;n,  on  the  Itilb   of  August,    IVSO, 

tlie    palnols   "flwe,  nm-j  \awV  iv.-jwil.ed. 

^Li»y  w\ir)  tcs\4e4  'w  VVi  twa\R\& -^t^'*'^ 


of  North  and  South  Carolina,  touglitid 
ty  and  liberty  tn  the  roounbuns  of  Xol 
Carolina  and  \nrginia.  amidst  the  h«| 
patriotic  moimtaineers  of  tboee  dittnd^ 

In  September.  1780,  Uajor  FerM 
who  was  one  of  the  best  and  meet  am 
prising  of  the  firitisb  offloers  in  Asmh 
had  succeeded  in  raising  a  Wge  bom 
Tories,  who,  witb  his  own  corp*  of  i^ 
lars,  constituted  an  effective  lont } 
eleven  hundred  and  twenty-fiie  d| 
With  a  view  of  cutting  off  Coli| 
Clarke,  of  North  Carolina,  whobadiMl 
ly  made  a  demonstration  against  Aqaj 
which  was  then  in  tbe  hantU  of  Ae  H 
isb,  Ferguson  had  marched  near  the  4 
Ridge  and  had  Inken  post  at  GilberWoM 
which  is  situated  but  a  few  milet  bemM 
mountains.  Whilst  there  he  diacbHga|| 
patriot,  who  had  been  taken  priwDa'ti 
his  parole,  nnd  directed  him  to  teH  Q| 
Shelby,  (who  had  become  obDononl 
the  British  and  tones  from  iIm  aSoM 
Musgrove's  Mill,)  that  if  Shelby  did  4 
surrender,  he  (Ferguson)  would  caa««| 
the  mountains,  and  put  him  to  dtalb  ^ 
bum  bis  whole  county.  ^  ^ 

It  required  no  farther  tannt  fat  iMtt  j 


patriotic  indig 


foi-ce, 


led 


niabo   . 


1  of  Col.  Shelbr. 


Cftion  Willi  oibtf  ^irts 
bich  should  surprise  and  defwl  Ftrj* 
son.  With  this  object  iu  view,  be  mtav 
a  horse-race  near  where  JoaesbofoagliH 
since  been  built,  to  see  Si'vier  and  cithfli 
Shelby  and  Sevier  there  rea^lved,  limil 
Col.  Campbell  would  join  them,  thcv  "oJ 
raise  all  tbe  force  lliey  could,  and'  sK** 
[■(.rguvin  ;  and  if  thi»  w.is  noi  pi»cUe»lik 
thLj  would  co-operate  with  any  corpi  ^ 
tilt  armj  of  the  United  Slate,  with  "bi 
thej  might  meet.  ]f  thov  fiil<:d,  wid  ii 
counlrj  was  overrun  and" tul-dued  It  il< 
Riilish  they  would  then  ti\ke  «ai«ri*: 
go  down  to  the  Spaniards  in  I.ouiiiia«. 

Col.  Campbell  was  nolifii-d  of  ih-ait 
terminaiion,  and  a  place  of  rfndc*ii«fif 
pointed  in  the  tnounlains,  east  of  J>fl* 
borough.  At  the  time  appoint'^!.  J^f*'* 
her  25th,  CampK'll  juiiied  lli.'m.  aod  Lt* 
united  force  numbered  about  ijtu.-ibio^ 
mounted  riflemen.  Tbcy  cnaati  ^ 
mountains  on  the  27th,  in  unxiitr.ipi^ 
in,  accidentatly,  with  Col.  CWfeM  i' 
North  Carolina,  who  had  tutdcrhil^ 
^■Qi™A.iiiQe«).  (ouf  hundred  imw. 
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The  force  having  been  raised  by  officers 
of  equal  rank,  and  being  without  any  high- 
er officer  entitled  to  command  the  whole 
corps,  there  was  a  general  want  of  ar- 
ningement  and  organization.  It  was  then 
determined  that  a  board  of  officers  should 
convene  each  night  and  decide  on  the 
plan  of  operations  for  the  next  day,  and 
thrthcr,  that  one  of  the  officers  should  see 
those  orders  executed  as  officer  of  the  day, 
nntil  they  should  otherwise  conclude. 
Shelby  proposed  that  Colonel  Campbell 
should  act  as  officer  of  the  day.  Camp- 
bell took  him  aside,  and  requested  Shelby 
to  withdraw  his  name  and  to  consent  to 
serve  himself.  Shelby  replied,  that  he 
was  himself  the  youngest  colonel  present 
from  his  State,  that  he  had  served  during 
that  year  under  several  of  the  officers  who 
were  present,  and  who  might  take  offence 
if  he  commanded ;  that  uen.  McDowell, 
who  was  with  them,  was  too  slow  an  offi- 
cer for  his  views  of  the  enterprise  in  which 
■ley  were  engaged,  and  added  that  as  he 
tanked  Campbell,  yet  as  Campbell  was  the 
Bnly  officer  from  Virginia,  if  he  (Shelby) 

Eed^his  appointment,  no  one  would  oh- 
Col.  Campbell  felt  the  force  of  this 
ning  and  consented  to  serve,  and  was 
£  pointed  to  the  command  as  officer  of  the 

I   The  force  of  the  detachment  was  still 
idered  insufficient  to  attack  Ferguson, 
his  strength  was  not  known.     It  was 
that  an  express  be  sent  to  invite 
neral  Morgan  or  General  Davidson  to 
e  the  command.     Gen.  McDowell  ten- 
his  services  for  this  purpose,  and 
d  on  his  mission.     Before  proceeding 
he  fell  in  with  Col.  Williams  of  South 
lina,  who  was  at  the  head  of  from  two 
three  hundred  refugees.    Gen.  McDow- 
advised  them  where  the  patriot  force 
encamped.    They  joined  the  army,  and 
lus  made  a  muster-roll  of  about  sixteen 

dred  men. 

The   board   of    officers  determined   to 

rch  upon  Ferguson.    In  the  mean  time, 

o  or  three  of  their  men  had  deserted  af- 

their  first  rendezvous,  and  had  gone  to 

guson  and  advised  him  of  the  intended 

ck.     The  army  marched  to  Gilberts- 

,  and  found  that  Ferguson  had  left  it 

ral  days  before,  having  taken  the  route 

ards  Fort  Ninety-Six. 

Finding  that  Ferguson  was  retreating. 


and  learning  what  was  his  real  strength > 
it  was  determined,  on  Thursday  night,  the 
6  th  of  October,  to  make  a  desperate  effort 
to  overtake  him  before  he  should  reach 
any  British  post,  or  receive  further  rein- 
forcements. Accordingly  they  selected  all 
who  had  good  horses,  who  numbered  nine 
hundred  and  ten,  and  started  the  next 
morning  in  pursuit  of  Ferguson,  as  soon  as 
they  could  see. 

Ferguson,  after  marching  a  short  distance 
towards  Ninety-Six,  had  filed  off  to  the  left 
towards  Lord  Comwallis.  His  pursuers 
never  stopped  until  late  in  the  afternoon, 
when  they  reached  the  Cowpens.  They 
there  halted,  shot  down  some  beeves,  ate 
their  suppers,  and  fed  their  horses.  This 
done,  the  line  of  march  was  resumed,  and 
continued  through  the  whole  night,  amidbt 
an  excessively  hard  rain.  In  the  morning 
Shelby  ascertained  that  Campbell  had 
taken  a  wrong  road  in  the  night,  and  had 
separated  from  him.  Men  were  posted  off 
in  all  directions,  and  Campbeirs  corps 
found  and  put  in  the  right  road.  They 
then  crossed  Broad  river,  and  continued 
the  pursuit  until  12  o'clock  of  the  Vth  of 
October.  The  rain  continued  to  fall  so 
heavily  that  Campbell,  Sevier  and  Cleve- 
land concluded  to  halt,  and  rode  up  to 
Shelby  to  inform  him  of  their  determma- 

tion.     Shelby  replied,  "By ,  I  will 

not  stop  until  night,  if  I  follow  Ferguson 
into  Cornwallis's  lines."  Without  reply- 
ing, the  other  colonels  turned  off  to  their 
respective  commands  and  continued  the 
march.  They  had  proceeded  but  a  mile 
when  they  learned  that  Ferguson  was  only 
seven  miles  from  them,  at  King's  Moun- 
tain. 

Ferguson,  finding  he  could  not  elude  the 
rapid  pursuit  of  the  mounted  mountain- 
eers, had  marched  to  King's  Mountain, 
which  he  considered  a  strong  post,  and 
which  he  had  reached  the  night  previous. 
The  mountain,  or  ridge,  was  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long,  and  so  confident  was  Ferguson 
in  the  strength  of  his  position,  that  he  de- 
clared,  "  the  Almighty  could  not  drive 
him  from  it." 

When  the  patriots  camo  near  the  moun- 
tain they  halted,  tied  all  their  loose  bag- 
gage to  their  saddles,  fastened  their  horses 
and  left  them  under  the  charge  of  a  few 
men,  and  then  prepared  for  aw  vcdxcss^^ibia^^ 
attack.     K\>oul  ^  cf  ^\oOft.  VXva  ^^XxnsjN.  V«« 
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Traa  led  to  the  attack  in  four  columns — 
Col.  Campbell  connnanded  the  right  cen- 
tre column.  Col,  Shelby  the  left  centre, 
Col.  Sei-iertlie  right  flank  column  and  Col. 
Cleveland  the  left  flank.  As  they  came 
to  the  foot  of  the  moiuiLain  the  riffht  cen- 
tre and  right  Bank  columns  deployed  to 
the  right,  and  the  left  centre  and  left 
flank  columas  to  the  left,  and  thus  sur- 
rounding the  mouDtaia  they  marched  up, 
commencing  the  action  on  all  sides. 

Fereuson  did  all  that  an  officer  could 
do  under  the  circumstances.  His  men  too 
fought  bravely.  But  Ilia  position,  nbich 
ho  thought  impregnable  against  any  force 
the  patnots  could  raise,  was  really  a  dis- 
advantage to  him.  The  summit  was  bare, 
whilst  the  ades  of  the  mountain  were 
covered  with  trees.  Fei^uson's  men  were 
drawn  up  in  close  column  on  the  summit, 
and  thus  presented  fmr  marks  for  the 
mountaineers  who  approached  them  under 
cover  of  the  trees.  As  either  column 
would  approach  the  summit,  Ferguson 
would  order  a  charge  with  fixed  bayonet, 
which  was  always  successful,  for  the  rifle- 
men retreated  before  the  cbarging  oolnmn 
slowly,  stilt  firing  as  they  retired,  Vh«n 
F.Ti,n:son's  mm  nnuriK'd   In   rf,!;a;n   their 


pi-m 


thi- 


.gstt 

death  of  Col.  Williams,  a  most  nllaMtf 
efficient  oEBcer.  The  battle  lasted  cm  M 

The  victors  entuunped  on  the  no^l 
that  night,  And  the  next  momii^  wk\ 
their  line  of  march  for  the  mountuu  Ml 
a  bright  sun,  the  fir»t  tber  bad  a«fl  I 
many  days.  They  madi;  the  primoen  Ml 
their  own  arms,  ns  thej  could  iHt  Ul 
carried  thi^m  in  any  oth«T  way.  AbmH 
the  prisoners  Shelby  foond  aone  dM 
who  bad  fought  onder  him  a  fe*  tcI 
previously  at  Mu6grove's  UilL  ^^4 
they  had  been  compelled  to  jcia  Fvi 
son,  and  when  they  had  been  en^H 
and  their  account  found  to  l»  M^ 
they  were  well  treated.  J 

Owin^  to  the  number  of  wdosM  ■ 
the  destitution  of  the  army  of  all  emf 
ances,  they  travelled  slowly,  and  nfl 
week  hud  only  marched  abnul  CortJ  ■■ 
When  they  reached  Gilbertstowa  a<4| 
after  the  battle,  ihey  were  infaracd  1^ 
paroled  officer,  that  he  bad  aea  tM 
patriots  hung  at  Nioety-sii  afewdipll 
fore,  for  being  rebebw  Siniilar  cnaliM  V 
juatillablo  acts  bad  be«n  & 
In  the  npinif-n  r,f  llio   , 


one  of  these  cliiii  :■ 
Consld,TJb5ybr..k.  ■ 


>  pu 


1,.;>1. 
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I'  \v:ls  obliiined,  which  soibiitwi 

I  -!  ;:ili's  tosummonajurrjuidf'''*' 

!■  Il  I  ■  nv,  :md  if  found  guilty,  toil""' 
[jiTsoTis  who  had  vioUled  its  j>k«J« 
Under  this  law  thirty-sii  men  n*!*  ™ 
-nud  found  guilty  of  brejiting  opM  b-'*" 
lilllirg  the  men.  tumin;i  the  w.mi^  • 
ihildrcn  otit  of  do-its'and  hunii«  A 
h  >u-,es  The  trial  was  conclud"!  U«  ' 
nigl  t  The  execution  of  the  U«  ""  ' 
summary  ns  th.?  trial.  Three  mcB  ^f" 
hung  at  a  time,  until  nine  wt«  «>! 
Tlir  c  more  were  tied  ready  tol'ts'iinC'' 
Slnlhy  interfered  and  proposi'd  W>l«p  • 
ih  other  officers  agreed,  and  ihf  li" 
mm  who  suppos^ed  they  bad  «*«  '^ 
list  hour,  were  untied.  "Onec.fib*** 
lo  Shtlbv,  "  You  have  savird  mv  Dl*  «■ 
I  will  leli  you  a  secret.  Tarlou«  ^iH  > 
here  in  the  rooming,  A  womaa  !■ 
brought  the  news." 

It  was  then  two  o'clock  at  Qielil.bai>> 
tim    was  to  be  lost  ;  the  camp  **>  ■« 
Iv    aroused,    everytliing    ■ 
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lountains,  and  the  line  of  march  taken 

e  next  day  it  rained  incessantly,  but 
irmy  continued  its  march  without 
ling,  until  they  crossed  the  Catawba 

o'clock  the  succeeding  night.  The 
was  breast  high  when  they  crossed 
The  weary  troops  bivouacked  on  its 
if  and  the  next  morning  it  had  risen 
ich  as  to  be  past  fording.  This  ob- 
)  being  such  as  to  prevent  all  pursuit, 
leisurely  retired  with  their  prisoners. 
1  evidence  of  the  hardships  undergone 
Bse  brave  and  hardy  patriots,  Col.  Shel- 
ys  that  he  ate  nothing  from  Saturday 
iDg  until  after  they  encamped  Sunday 
<  at  2  o'clock  A.  M. 
e  information  given  Shelby  by  the 
3mned  prisoner,  turned  out  to  have 

substantially  .  correct.  Lord  Com- 
\  had  detached  Tarleton  to  pursue  and 
k  the  patriots  and  to  rescue  the  pris- 
•  Soon  after  Tarleton  was  dispatched 
>rmer  took  an  old  Whig  prisoner  and 
ined  him.  He  told  the  prisoner  he 
[  not  learn  who  had  defeated  Fergu- 

The  old  man  told  him.  Comwallis 
inquired  the  force  of  the  patriots. 
>ld  him  it  was  3000  riflemen.  Com- 
I  asked  where  they  were  gone.  He 
d,  they  were  bearing  down  on  him. 
^er  this  was  told  under  the  belief 
i  was  true,  or  if  it  was  told  as  a  ruse 
mrre,  it  answered  a  very  excellent 
Me.  Lords  Comwallis  and  Rawdon 
diately  consulted  together,  beat  to 
,  Btruck  their  tents,  burnt  some  extra 
ibgy  and  retreated  to  the  south  side 
JMd  river  in  confusion.  At  the  same 
%  messenger  was  sent  to  recall  Tarle- 
}tho  was  overtaken  after  he  had  pro- 
id  eighteen  miles,  and  who  immcdi- 
leturned  to  Comwallis*s  camp, 
the  time  Shelby  and  his  co-patriots 
1  their  force,  Comwallis,  supposing  he 
1  meet  no  further  serious  resistance 
Vih  or  South  Carolina,  had  projected 
irasion  of  Virginia  in  three  columns. 
#■  to  advance  in  the  centre,  a  second 
liinent  was  to  march  on  his  right,  and 
pon  was  to  command  the  left  wing. 
h&e  for  the  invasion  was  fixed,  offi- 
fwre  out  through  the  country  oollect- 

ttories,  and  a  few  days  more  would 
de  them  very  strong.  The  defeat 
ison  prevented  this  invasion,  and 
dated  the  tones  that  most  of  them  1 


declined  joining  the  British,  generally  pre- 
ferring to  make  a  profession  of  faith  to 
King  George  rather  than  take  up  arms  in 
his  behalf. 

At  the  time  the  nine  hundred  and  ten 
men  were  selected  to  pursue  Ferguson,  they 
were  informed  that  there  were  six  hun- 
dred tories  embodied  near  them,  and  it 
was  suggested  that  they  should  be  at- 
tacked. Shelby  opposed  this,  saying  that 
if  they  turned  after  any  other  object  they 
would  lose  Ferguson. 

After  the  battle  at  King's  Mountain, 
this  force,  like  all  other  partisan  bodies 
called  out  for  a  particular  emergency,  was 
difficult  to  be  kept  embodied.  The  men 
one  after  another  retumed  home,  so  that 
when  they  reached  the  Catawba  there 
were  not  more  men  than  prisoners. 

It  is  impossible  for  those  who  have  not 
lived  in  its  midst  to  conceive  of  the  exaspe- 
ration which  prevails  in  a  civil  war.  The 
execution,  therefore,  of  the  nine  Tories  at 
Gilbertstown,  will  by  many  persons  be 
considered  an  act  of  retaUation  unneces- 
sarily cruel.  It  was  believed  by  those 
who  were  on  the  ground  to  be  both  neces- 
sary and  proper,  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  execution  of  the  patriots 
in  the  Carolinas  by  the  Tories  and  British. 
The  event  proved  the  justice  of  the  expec- 
tation of  the  patriots.  The  execution  of 
the  Tories  did  stop  the  execution  of  the 
Whigs.  And  it  may  be  remarked  of  this 
cruel  and  lamentable  mode  of  retaliation, 
that  whatever  excuses  and  pretences  the 
Tories  may  have  liad  for  their  atrocities, 
the  British  officers,  who  often  ordered  the 
executions  of  Whigs,  had  none.  Their 
training  to  arms  and  military  education 
should  have  prevented  them  from  viola- 
ting the  rules  of  civilized  warfare  in  so  es- 
sential a  point. 

Those  patriots  who  desired  to  continue 
in  service  after  tlie  battle  at  King's  Moun- 
tain, especially  the  refugees,  wished  to  be 
formed  into  a  corps  and  to  be  under  the 
command  of  Gen.  Morgan.  To  effiict  this 
Col.  Shelby  went  to  head-quarters  and 
saw  Morgan,  who  said  they  were  just  the 
men  he  wanted.  Gen.  Gates  consented, 
and  the  Board  of  War  of  North  Carolina 
ordered  out  these  militia,  who  marched  >a;:^ 
and  joined"Morgan ;  most  of  them  were  ^vO^ 
him  the  next  campaign,  and  proved-  ^^ 
stufif  they  were  moJdft  ol  ^\.  \5cfc  \tf^3v^  '"^^  ^ 
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Tiiocon  much  may  be  invidiously  said, 

hvihoBp  who  are  disposed  tolook  only  at  tlie 
il:iik  side  of  humRn  affaire,  in  rclittion  to 
till?  fiiilurea  of  man  in  bis  efforts  at  mora] 
Hiid  political  improvement,  the  present 
must  at  lea^t  be  ndmilted  to  be  a  period 
'(f  movement,  if  not  ot  jirogreis ;  and  cer- 
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t  THK  EDrroB.— Tbe  EditOT  eubroil*  tWa 
>U  rc)i<J<Ts,  wit)i  the  e»utloD.  Jinl.  tlmt 
:  ncid  n  part  of  winJom  noi  Ui  strike  until 

5truck,he  enters  per9onally  into  no  contro- 
iior  ibrowt  outanv  challenge  to  tlieperiodi- 
I's*.  And  iifoHd,  Ihnl  bHving-  observed,  in 
L  mmitltlv  periodical?,  both  In  tliia  coontrj 
Knglimd.  nttacks  upon  the  personal  cliarac- 

rpspectsble  public  men,  nf  the  groBsest  and 

cbaracter,  calculated  to  gratify  the  spleen 
wry,  political,  or  religious  zealots,  it  Hvems 

:i  t]r!cct  in  IIil:  above  artide,  that  it  raUier 


iijiportancd  of  n 
i!3  abuser.  It  it 
■  ihe  tuguet,  coT- 


of  till-  iiiplo-cd  e>«i 


tnioly,  as  far  as  the  spirit  of  adnotuna 
sprcnlalion.  and  the  developmfsl  of  4 
industrial  arts,  are  conc«rn«J.  uliiUl» 
stirring  and  go-ahead  charaet«r,  lliBti4 
neil  delight  and  fully  saliafy  ma  4 
ulilitjinan  ;  nbo,  with  sueh  tMppT  m| 
complacency,    considers     ctptt    mSM 


Kill  be  * 


o«*« 


veil  knoTn  that  the  "  Lure  Alamxk'  <f  Km 
Im,  invhich 

on  the  Soittish  cbaracteT 
are  edged  with  sudi  esqoints  ridiciilc  in  ik  ■ 
o(  Sir  Fertinaz  tb£  vcvpbaal'-ia  qsie*  ai  m 
represented  in  Sootlanil  as  in  K^IbhJ  :  *ai  Y^ 
always  been  a;  well  reeei'redbT>nEdinb«tki 
by  a  London  audienc&  We  have  oanrira  « 
"  the  Merchant  of  Venite'  luarl]-  m»  iiwiwd 
attended  t^  Jewi^  asbr  u4Imt  aulitiirf ;  aul  m 
John  Bull,  irritable  and  monte  aa  he  i>,  v  mf 
quite  aa  readj  tu  lat^  sa  olltan  at  lb*  bM: 
open  Ida  Cables  nd  eariwtam  of  !■  p«a^1 
tie=,  poureii  fiprth  froin  hi*  om  nnd  (Jip  nrrliit 
l;il   |.r,'^-,  nn.l  U^l  .bily   L-.irai-li    lii.    -'   ■  ' - 

Ddilorf.  in  the  v.-sav.' has,  a 
sonnl  directiun  in  any  in-rt: 
general,  and,  as  must  Ikt  pcreci' 
intended  t'l  amuse,  and  Till  doublle*  U  ••  » 
«iroi!  by  Ihe  public,  should  jou  giie  Mi* 
(iliDe  in  yvHir  pai;pi.  The  perinJicalt  U  !!• 
country,  tlie  writer  may  be  pennittc!  w  * 
f en-p,  an?  f*r  le's  often  enlivened  bv  pi««  '  • 
li;U)nnii.inni-i"u-  i-)inriclt>r.  a«  tlus  is  mUoiW'' 
>■■  rliLi,  i!,..-  .  i"  Fiijl  ,-,.1.  .ind  ihe  emtwrtJ 
;"  ..juonUy  £i«l!Una« 

Theremark.flUa* 

I      "    ■!    i  I              i      -  Kur-ipe.  ha*  lw« '*' 

■        ■         .   .  .i.™ed  c«iourf«V*« 

i    ■■     !■  !■  ■rr.-ous  dictum  ff*  »  l* 

.:  .  1 ,  11  h,.  1  . .  ! ,  .  ;.  ■,.,  -h(in  a  liiop  la't-'W 

■fute  d->  wit  *npi«-e 

liaructcr.  dircct«d  i 
a  Bcriom  vein,  a^iusl  a  tlai-.  w  "• 
'I  individuals,  will  be  detnml  iBnii'-«J  « 
U5M  of  the  Anierioui  Whig  itfi^-* 
.  whow  oiurse  thai  far  ha*  1*™  !*««•' 
(py  unifiinn  independence.  a»il  •  WJ  »• 
;.>"  cen'ure  of  wrongMdoen  in  b**  ?"* 
ver  eaiioenl  tboir  piwtitNL  <*  lnnrt'if  ^ 
and  iiDpoMDg  tbcir  d 


that  s  pi«*  •(  *•* 
1  a  plavf^  naf 


tamilCw^  lA  ft>e 'a^^^*.  \«-''» 
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ftde  to  the  physical  comforts  or  conven- 
ices  of  life,  as  afifording  a  new  proof  of 
e  correctness  and  wisdom  of  his  views, 
d  of  the  truth  and  beauty  of  the  "  great- 
t  happiness  principle."  But  in  whatever 
*ht  the  subject  may  be  regarded,  it  is  a 
int  of  some  interest  to  inquire,  what 
are  our  own  beloved  country  may  claim 
the  inventions  and  advances  by  which 
»  ago  has  been  so  signally  bene6tcd, 
d  brilliantly  illustrated.  Leaving  out  of 
tw  the  numerous  mechanical  inventions 
d.  improvements,  by  which  the  genius 
our  countrymen  has  been  so  much  sig- 
Kzed,  and  the  country  itself  so  greatly 
Tantnged,  as  matters  too  notorious  to 
sd  mention  or  illustration  here,  we  shall 
dier  refer  to  those  loftv,  enlirrhtened, 
A  philanthropic  principles,  which  have 
■n  developed  and  established  by  the 
■nciis  and  labors  of  our  revolutionary 

Eots  and  sages,  and  been  rendered  sa- 
by  the  sacrifices  they  made  in  vindi- 
iing  them.  Among  these,  the  complete 
kedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  and  the 
■ration  of  the  human  mind,  thus  fiir, 
bm  the  shackles  and  unnecessary  re- 
paints to  which  it  is  everywhere  else 
tore  or  less  subjected,  may  be  instanced, 
■lOt  the  least  signal  and  glorious  of  the 
fcaierous  other  trium])hs  of  the  same 
idi,  that  have  contributed  to  shed  lustre 
our  country,  and  renown  its  name. 
to  be  sure,  greatly  to  be  regretted, 
these  noble  privileges  arc  not  always 
y  as  it  was  hoped  and  fondly  expected 
they  would  be,  to  diffuse  informa- 
among  the  people,  and  advance  tlic 
of  liberty  and  truth  ;  but  on  the  con- 
,  are  often  so  sadly  abused  to  the  op- 
purposes  of  disseminating  error,  var- 
ing  over  falsehood,  and  supplying  new 
.pons  to  the  ferocity  of  party  warfare 
proscription,  as  to  afford  some  color 
on  to  those  who  maintain,  that  the 
flowing  from  their  unrestricted  exer- 
serve  but  to  show,  that  the  supposed 
ition  of  a  right  sometimes  proves 
e  only  the  removal  of  a  wholesome 
necessary  restraint  upon  the  passions 
unruly  propensities  of  man's  fallen 
corrupt  nature.  It  is  yet  pleasing  to 
st,  that  after  all  the  discounts,  which, 
nnl,  must  be  made  from  the  advanta- 
ttending  this  glorious  and  happy  dis- 
slment  of  the  national  mind^   the 


latter  so  far  preponderate  over  the  former, 
as  to  leave  us  just  cause  to  be  proud  of 
the  spectacle  exhibited  by  our  country,  of 
a  whole  people  daily  and  freely  inter- 
changing their  sentiments  with  each  other, 
both  in  private  and  public,  with  no  other 
evil  consequences,  beyond  those  which  we 
have  already  referred  to,  than  an  occa- 
sional street- fight,  lynching  scrape,*  or 
legislative  fracas  ;  which,  where  they  hap- 
pen to  assume  a  serious  character,  or  are 
attended  by  a  sprinkling,  however  slight 
and  local,  of  that  "  red  rain"  with  which 
these  mere  passing  clouds  of  an  otherwise 
peaceful  sky,  are  always  more  or  less 
charged,  never  fail  to  revolt,  and  produce 
nearly  as  strong  a  shudder  of  the  public 
feeling  and  sensibility,  as  those  phenome- 
na erroneously  termed  blood  showers  once 
did  in  superstitious  minds,  and  in  remote 
and  ijrnorant  times.  In  other  words,  these 
outrages  and  irregularities — the  results 
chiefly  of  a  bad  police — ^arc  always  regard- 
ed by  the  better  informed  and  more  or- 
derly portion  of  the  community,  in  the 
same  light  as  they  would  be  in  other 
countries,  where  such  occurrences  never 
take  place  ;  though  foreigners,  and  Biilish 
tourists  in  particular,  are  in  the  habit  of 
referring  to  these  merely  casual  outbreaks 
of  personal  violence  among  us,  as  proofs 
of  our  republican  rudeness  and  barbarity, 


*  Among  tlie  last  reports  of  the  caf^s  adjudged 
and  decided  by  thus  re^pectuUc  and  popular  tri- 
bunal, we  notice  the  following,  which  we  cpiote 
as  a  ppecimen  of  itn  mode  of  doim/  bitMijuM ; 
wbich.  It  will  be  seen,  at  least  afford^  no  rooin  for 
the  upual  complaint  of  the  law's  delay — though 
the  pnictice  of  taking  the  evidence  after  the 
condemnation  and  punishment  of  tlie  accused,  is 
often  and  unavoidably  attended  with  such  witt- 
takff  of  the  ajtothrearify  as  those  detailed  in  tlie 
following  record  of  the  proceedings  of  one  of 
these  IHt  de  justice^  lately  held  in  a  Western 
State : 

"  Lynching. — An  amount  of  money  having  been 
stolen  from  on  board  a  wharf  boat  at  Vickfburg, 
a  man  named  Robinson  was  suspected  of  the  rob- 
bery, and  was  taken  possession  of  and  the  lash 
applied  to  extort  confesson.  The  torture  induced 
lum  to  implicate  another  man  named  M'Quade, 
who  was  also  lynched  to  such  an  extent  as  to  en- 
danger his  life,  but  persisted  in  declaring  his  inno- 
cence. A  legal  investigation  showed  tfiat  net' 
ther  wu  puiity ;  and  prosecutioas  were  entered 
against  the  perpetrators  of  the  outrage.  Much. 
ezcitemeDt  existed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  th.<  ~ 
feelii^  of  the  people  of  that  \»\&jCft  vb  traiSsv^a^  ' 
prevent  in  futw  iw^  OQiuc«)|g|Q»^a&  v^^XaT 


of  punislimcMit,  in  the  gcitenil  ri'prchcnsiun 
of  hid  conduct  by  the  press,  and  the  uii- 
poptilariig  into  which  he  immediiiti'ly  fell 
with  liid  constituents,  Hnd  in  Llie  ciinimuni- 
ty  in  wliiuh  he  lived.  We  liav<;  italicized  a 
word  in  the  foregoing  sentence,  and  must 
here  digress  for  a  moment,  in  order  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  cxphiining,  for  the 
benefit  of  foreigners,  that  the  plirase  litis  a 
force  nnd  meaning  in  this  country,  not 
eiisily  comprehended  by  those  unacijuaint- 
cd  with  the  character  nnd  workings  of  a 
populiir  government.  For  where  the  will 
of  the  people  forms  the  supreme  authority 
and  moving  power  of  the  whole  political 
eystem,  their  opinion,  wlietlier  expressed 
uegatively  by  Iheir  neglect,  orpositively  by 
their  f^ivor,  soon  comes  to  bo  considered 
ns  n  fixed  and  infallible  test*  of  llic  merits 
and  pretensions  of  hidiviihiaU;  this  Bland- 
ard  bi-ing  supposed  to  ulford  a  means  by 
which    their  moriil  claims  nnd  ehamcter 

*  A  still  inoTG  compeodiouH  mode,  hrnrcver,  nf 
axurtnioing  tlie  qualifications  of  caiidiJateK,  nnd 
tbi'ir  fitiiew  for  oflice.  a  that  more  rorenllj  in- 
vented, of  simply  filing  a  net  of  interrdgntoriofi, 
befurc  pach  election,  in  the  ollireof  the  ncareat 
newspaper,  causin);  them  to  be  publi-ihed,  and 
dulywrTeil  on  the  different  parties  to  wliom  ihoy 
ore  aJdrcMod,  nod  notify  ins  tliem  that  Iherniiut 
be  Ht  once  and  catagorioJly  answered.  "Hie  an- 
BWcra  of  thuiic  thus  put  to  tlie  queatioo,  or  who 
have  (lie  quEstiou  put  to  tlicm,  vill  olwaji  bs 
found,  like  an  arithmctioil  proiiC,  tu  give  the  sum 
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in  elections,  and  on  other  public 
;,  as  they  are  under  our  govem- 
lie  judicial  combats,*  and  other 
of  various  kinds,  which  some- 
me  off  in  our  courts  of  justice, 
their  immediate  precincts,  and 
Ye  been  so  often  and  so  satirically 
to  by  foreign  journalists  and  cen- 
tivellers,  in  their  attempts  to  de- 
.  disparage  our  national  character, 
all,  however  Httle  creditable  they 
to  our  morals  and  manners,  not  a 
■e  disgraceful  and  unworthy  of  a 
people  than  the  deliberate  and 
ael,  still  so  much  in  vogue  in  the 
d,  or  the  scientific  pugilism,  so 

Fraean  between  Juttieet. — Yesterday 
ibout  10  o'clock,  the  Assistant  Justices* 
ited  on  the  corner  of  Third  street  and 
ru  the  scene  of  a  funny  fracas  occa- 
the  collision  of  Alderman  Crolius  and 
itkins.  The  latter  was  one  of  the  Jus- 
;o  be  holding  over,  having  been  super- 
:be  election  of  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Van  Colt, 
from  facts  in  the  case,  that  Alderman 
ling  chairman  of  the  committee  of  pub- 
proceeded  to  the  above  court,  for  the 
r  placing  Mr.  Van  Cott  on  the  bench. 
Dg  the  court,  Justice  Haskins  was  on 
(ftod,  of  course,  in  possession  ;  on  the 
sing  made  by  the  Alderman,  Justice 
rdered  him  to  leave  the  room  ;  this  the 
declined  doin^,  when  the  Justice  left 
>  eject  the  Alderman,  by  taking  hold 
IHr.  Both  clinched,  and  a  kind  of 
.Inmble  scramble  took  place  between 
fto  midst  of  which  the  Alderman's  ear 
ootact  with  the  edge  of  a  door  post, 
Ittter  was  much  the  sharpest  the  Al- 
ilu*  sufTcred  somewhat  from  the  col- 
ODttable  Austin,  after  some  little  diffi- 
Mnted  the  pugnacious  magistrates, 
» ihould  make  his  appearance  in  court 
■  Van  Cott,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
virtue  of  his  election.  Justice  Has- 
iUd  his  right,  seized  him  by  the  collar, 
ft  violent  struggle,  succeeded  in  re- 
Im  from  the  bench." — CharUaton  Cou- 
9A  184S. 

Jkir  happened  in  New  York.] 
extracted,  but  have  carelessly  mislaid, 
htt,  taken  from  a  paper  of  the  same 
•  above,  of  an  encounter  between  a 
Bd»  of  Illinois,  who  was  practising  be- 
iBt*  (a  practice  common  in  the  West,) 
iber  of  the  Bar  in  that  State,  in  which 
I  was  shot  through  the  abdomen  or 
f  forget  which,  but  it  was  hoped  not 
hi  he  was  alive  at  the  last  accounts, 
m  fuit  will  follow,  or  an  action  be 
the  judge  when  he  recovers;  or 
will  reewer,  if  he  does ;  or  will/o/- 
•hooting  his  tntaj^nift  in  return, 
be  seen,  though  the  latter  iff  the 
ih  he  will  mott  pxobably  partoe. 


fashionable  in  England,  as  to  form  there  a 
usual,  and  as  it  is  alleged,  necessary  accom- 
plishment of  a  well  educated  gentleman  ! 

With  respect  to  the  excesses  of  the 
press,  it  unforttmately  happens,  that  as 
"  to  the  pure,  ever}'thing  is  pure,"  the 
reverse  of  the  maxim  holds  equally  true. 
Hence,  in  the  hands  of  corrupt  and  fallen 
man,  even  the  best  gifts  of  Heaven  are 
much  oftener  abused  and  perverted,  and 
are  more  apt  to  be  used  for  evil  purposes, 
than  those  to  which  they  ought,  and  were 
designed  to  be  applied.  Thus  the  ines- 
timable privilege  of  free  discussion,  which 
seems  to  be  so  especially  entitled  to  the 
character  of  a  blessing  and  boon  from 
Providence,  by  being  calculated  to  elicit 
and  vindicate  truth,  and  being  accom- 
panied by  no  condition  but  that  of  em- 
ploying it  for  the  beneficent  ends  it  was 
intended  to  promote,  (as  any  other  re- 
straint upon  its  exercise  operates,  like  a 
flaw  in  a  gem,  to  destroy  its  value,)  has 
yet  been  converted  into  a  teeming  source 
of  private  discord  and  civil  dissension,  and 
much  oftener  serves  to  "  darken  council," 
than  to  enlighten  and  improve  the  people, 
whom  it  has  been  the  means  of  dividing 
into  bigoted  and  hostile  parties — each 
professing  themselves  the  friends  of  equal 
rights,  yet  each  equally  aiming  at  a  mo- 
nopoly of  power,  and  seeking  to  cstabhsh 
a  union,  permanent  and  indivisible,  be- 
tween its  particular  political  church  and 
the  state,  and  to  impose  its  creed  on  those 
of  the  opposite  faith,  as  well  as  to  exclude 
them  from  all  the  honors  and  offices  of  the 
government.  For  while  the  liberty  of 
the  press,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
will  bear  no  other  restraints  than  those 
which  discretion  and  prudence  should  im- 
pose on  its  managers,  these  gentry  appear 
to  regard  this  precious  and  intangible  free- 
dom, in  the  light  of  a  privilege  rather  than 
of  a  law — an  error  committed  in  relation  to 
many  equally  important  franchises,  which 
the  ignorant  multitude  claim,  and  are 
taught  to  consider  among  the  natural  and 
inalienable  rights  of  man.*  Nature,  how- 
ever, so  far  from  creating  any  rights  of 
this  kind,  restricts  their  enjoyment,  even 
as  the  offspring  of  law  and  positive  insti- 
tution, to  those  only  who  properly  ap- 
preciate and  know  how  to  use  them ; 

«  See  "^oVe  ^  \\L<t  «ttV. 


inoiic,  ana  tnc  ornve.  J  lie  gcniiemeD  oi 
the  presa,  in  pnrticular,  seem  to  forget, 
that  liberty  U  not  freedom,  nor  frccilom 
liberty,  in  the  lalitudinoua  sense  usually 
Rttftcfied  to  these  terms;  nhicli, 
contrnrj',  are  rigorously  limited 
signification,    and   ralhcr  imply 


-  thi 


in  their 
'estraint 
of  that 


high  and  liappy  ciivil 
law  prevails  over  license,  order 
chy,  and  jusliire  over  violence  and  oppres- 
sion. The  increasing  license,  scurrility, 
and  insoleni^e  indulged  in  by  the  conduct- 
ors of  the  daily  press,  the  result  no  doubt 
of  the  enjoyment  by  all  classes  of  the 
"  largest  liberty,"  is  ind(-cd  now  fast 
rendering  that  once  boasted  engine  of 
fru'cdom  and  improi'cmcnt,  much  more  of 
a  nuisance  and  pest,  than  a  benefit  to  the 
community  ;  or  much  less  of  a  terror  to 
evil-doers,  than  to  llio  better  part  of  so- 
ciety, wlio  have  most  to  fear  from  the 
missiles  and  firebrands  which  its  con- 
ductors hurl  about  in  the  community, 
with  so  little  consideration,  and  so  liitle 
regard  to  decency   and  propriety.     The 

Jenaltics  of  n  libel  suit,  and  the  still  more 
irect  terrors  of  the  avenging  pistol  and 
bowie-knife,*  are  now  in  fact  the  only 
praclica!  chcclis  upon  the  excesses  and  in- 

•  In  the  abeence  o!  tlie  decorum  and  for- 
beamnce  by  vlJch  tliose  wbn  oMume  the  peril- 
ous office  (if  ninnajfinff  Ihc  Efirety-vnlvee  of  iliero 
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nilitude,  to  so  many  sitting  li^ns,  just 
f  their   nests,   with   their   plumes   and 
mpers  always  equally  ruffled  and  dis- 
mposed ;    picking    at,   and   quarrelling 
til  every  one  around  them,  and  forming 
perfect  embodiment  of  ill-humor,  fussy 
Eisequence,  and  mischievous  pugnacity ; 
only  ridiculous  to  the  lookers  on,  and 
3se  who  are  not  in  immediate  colHsion 
th  them  in  the  political  arena.     But  to 
a  little  more  serious,  Mr.  Editor,  it  is 
pely  greatly  to  be  regretted,  or  as  schol- 
I  phrase  it,  valde  deflendus,  that  these 
lerwise  useful  and  well  informed  mem- 
rs  of  the  community,  should  exhibit  so 
tie  judgment  and  discretion,  as  they  no- 
liously  do,   in  the  conduct  of  the  ve- 
oles  which  they  drive  with  such  Jehu- 
IB  and  reckless  fury  through  all  the  high- 
rs  and  byways  of  the  land,  and  over 
who   either   attempt  to   check   their 
wrse,  or  are  not  quick  enough  in  getting 
f  the  track  when   the   Editorial  Auto- 
idon*  is  careering  along  it,  and  press- 
^  forward,  lash  in  hand,  to  keep  ahead 
jihe  political  race,  and  arrive  in  triumph 
(h  his  candidate  to  the  dust-enveloped 
rting  pole  (poll ;)  a  triumph  which  he 
fiajs  considers  as  insuring  the  success  of 
i principles,  at  least  for  the  time  being, 
I  as  more  immediately  brought  about 
?his  exertions,  than  by  the  mere  mc- 
ibical  voting  of  the  majority, 
imong  the  many  pernicious  practices, 
fever,  in  which  the  corps  habitually 
dge,  there  is  none  more  mischievous 
deserving  of  reprehension,  than  their 
lent  and  unprincipled  violations  of  the 
Bcy  of  domestic  life,  and  iconoclastic 
cks  on  the  Lares  of  the  social  hearth, 
I  form  together  a  mingled  system  of 
doagc  and  private  war,  which  is  the 
e  to  be  condemned  and  deprecated,  as 
in  general  unattended  by,  or  barren 
ny  useful  and  compensating  results, 
like  the  divers  after  sunken  treasures, 
wofound  researches  of  the  Free  Breth- 

fc  use  this  classic  allusion,  rather  hy  way 
lourish,  than  as  one  naturally  suggested  by 
ibject,  as  the  vehicles  alluded  to  are  much 
calculated  to  present  the  images  of  so 
scaveDger^s  carts,  loaded  with  gaxboge  and 
than  the  skilfully  guided  and  picturesque 
M  of  ancient  Greece,  straining  and  glowing 
i»  Uie  goal,  in  the  Olympic  race  of  emula- 
m1  renown. 


ren,  in  these  directions,  more  usually  end 
in  their  bringing  up  mere  trash  and  trifles, 
than  in  their  finding  anything  of  value, 
or  any  of  the  important  objects  of  which 
they  profess  and  affect  to  be  in  search.  In 
this  species  of  sub-marine  and  wholly  pro- 
fitless pursuit,  they  exhibit  both  an  "  alac- 
rity in  sinking,"  and  a  quickness  in  re- 
turning to  the  surface,  their  proper  place 
and  appropriate  arena,  truly  wonderful, 
considering  the  antipodal,  or  apparently 
contradictory  character  of  these  qualities. 
They  are,  nevertheless,  natunilly  enough 
combined  in  those  who,  in  addition  to 
a  heaviness  of  head,  that  renders  them  no 
less  expert  divers  than  were  the  heroes  of 
the  Dunciad,  of  whom  they  form  the  most  , 
successful  modern  rivals  and  imitators, 
are  afflicted  with  a  professional  shortness 
of  breath,*  that  necessarily  prevents  them 
from  remaining  long  under  water,  or  pene- 
trating any  deeper  into  the  sea  of  politics 
in  which  they  are  so  fond  of  dabbling, 
than  the  day  to  which  their  mill-horse 
labors  are  confined,  does  into  the  bosom 
of  the  ocean.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  under  a 
manifestly  strained  construction  of  the 
laws  of  freedom,  that  these  inquisitorial 
gentry  have  been  led  to  regard  a  Daily 
Print  as  partaking  of  the  character,  and 
arming  them  witli  the  power  of  a  general 
warrant,  that  authorizes  them  to  enter  the 
domicils,  overhaul  the  domestic  transac- 
tions, publish  the  private  correspondence, 
and  show  vp  the  names  and  concerns  of 
those  who  either  become  candidates 
for  public  office,  oppose  them  in  politics, 
or  darrfto  differ  from  them  in  opinion.  It 
may  be  urged  however,  in  extenuation  of 
these  practices  of  the  frate*i*nity,  that  with 
the  exception  of  an  occasional  street-fight, 
broken  head,  or  homicide,  they  are  seldom 
attended  with  any  worse  consequences 
than  an  indignant  discontinuance  of  the 
offending  paper,  by  the  injured  and  out- 
raged party,  or  the  paying,  sometimes,  of 
black    mail    by  those    who    either    fear 


*  This  chronic  affection,  so  peculiar  to  the 
trihe,  may  possibly  owe  its  origin  to,  ami  we  Iiave 
no  doubts  took  its  rise  from  their  constant  and 
strained  efforts  to  aggravate  their  small  voice?, 
and  make  them  pass  for  those  of  the  multitude; 
which  more  often  results  in  cxomplifjing  the 
fiible  of  the  Ass  in  the  lion's  Skin,  whose  Vsrv^ 
at  once  betrayed  bia  real  Odaxm^ax  ^^CbAxtVLi  ^^  tsoiO' 
cewfd  imhaUoik. 


applied  b 


Ihan  might  be  exlorted  from  tliem,  were 
ff  of  the  Press,  or  the  trrew  jn 
s  stringently  as  it  mi^lit  Ik 
J  purses  and  writliing  isenajbi lilies 
of  those  unfortunates  whom  they  thus 
bleed,  as  the  vampiru  does  hi*  prey,  by 
ulent  assault  and  secret  depletion  and 
eshauslion.f  The  kast  effort  to  cheek  or 
restrain  the  licentiousness  in  which  they 
80  insolently  indulge,  at  once  biings  them 
together  with  ek-ctnc  effect,  nnd  lht_ 
forthwith  unite,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  floil 
with  one  voice,  to  resist  and  denounce  the 
attempt,  as  nu  interference  with  the  liber- 
ty of  the  Preia,  by  which  they  mean,  as 
we  hiive  already  shown,  the  liberty  which 
they  themselves  liike  nitJi  the  characters 
and  concerns  of  all  the  reat  of  the  C' 
munity. 

Among  the  privileges,  03  we  have  al- 
ready said,  which  they  seem  to  consi 
themselves  as  above  all  others  entitled  to 
exercise  without  tpiestion,  and  by  the  right 
of  usage  and  prescription,  is  that  of  assailing 
and  denouncmg  whomsoever  they  lind,  or 
may  happen  to  consider  as  standing  in  the 
way,  either  of  their  favorite  candidates,  or  I 
the  onward  march  of  free  principlei,  and 
dragging  them,  without  notice  served,  be- 
fore the  tribunal  i>(  the  Public  ;  a  tribunal 
for  which  they  contrive  to  car^■e  out  quite 
AS  much  business  as  it  can  well  attend  to, 
and  which  they  have  succeeded  in  rendor- 
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(ct  on  all  the  fatnre  conduct  of 
)  branch  of  the  government."* 

there,  we  may  ask,  any 
5S  of  the  Press,  than  tlicsc 
urrilous  vulgarians,  who  are 
J  its  privileges,  and  who  re- 
not  even  the  highest  author- 
most  elevated  characters  of 
The  conduct  of  both  of  these 
the  courtesy  of  the  Senate, 
to  have  their  reporters  in  its 
38  fully  to  verify  the  remark 
them  himself  makes  in  the 
graph,  which  goes  still  fur- 
Sow  sometimes,  even  without 
at  "  miraculous  organ  "  con- 
ailty  are  condemned  out  of 
^th,  and  by  then:  voluntary 
ait: — 

Bess  and  favor  are  shown  to  the 
Be  they  will  make  of  it  will  al- 
1  aronnd  and  abuse  you.  Tliia 
rery  day  life,  and  at  all  times/'f 

consequence,  nevertheless, 
korial  and  searching  opera- 
lied  on  by  these  "  Brothers 
OflSce" — whose  domiciliary 
dread  and  terror  of  every 
has  been,  to  do  away  with 
bolish  that  antiquated  rem- 
BBcy  and  feudal  barbarism, 
Ht  before  the  age  of  illumi- 
lie  glorious  era  of  free  dis- 
f  man's  house  was  viewed 
CNisly  respected  as  a  fortress 
(treat  of  this  kind.  It  was, 
nrUy  by  a  fiction  of  law  that 
itory  house,  and  every  log 
brest,  was  invested  with  this 
gposing  character;  a  fiction 
I  to  the  same  mint  of  fancy 
li  derive  the  romantic  and 
py  of  John  Doe  and  Richard 
iwo  pugnacious,  quibbling, 
pDg,  tautologous,  and  long- 
Ijpions,  who  arc  always  so 
Ige  in  the  quarrels  of  others, 
|;been  employed  for  at  least 
bries  past,  in  indicting,  con- 
&nd  imprisoning  innocent 
>lk8  with  whom  they  had 

eeUy  Heimld,  May  eth,  1848. 
"  Black  J^nUtude," 


no  personal  difference  or  real  controversy 
whatever.     The  above  mode  of  attacking 
the  opinions  of  other,  that  is,  by  personal 
abuse  and  defamation,  has  unluckily  been 
found    so    much    more    convenient    and 
effectual  than  the  old-fashioned  method  of 
argument  and  persuasion,  and  affords  an 
assailant  so   many   fair    opportunities   of 
putting  in  those  hmne  thrusts  which  ope- 
rate upon  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  con- 
victions of  an  antagonist,  that  it  has  been 
naturally  adopted   by  the  whole  corps  of 
editors  and  newspaper  writers  throughout 
the  land,  and  has  been  attended  in  prac- 
tice with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  6clat 
and  decided  success.     The  aim  in  this  re- 
vived species  of  strategy  (for  it  is  by  no 
means  new)  being  to  convict,  rather  than 
convince,    the     obstinate    recusant    and 
troublesome    customer,    who   proves   too 
"cunning  of  fence"   to  be  put  down  by 
the  weapons  of  logic  ;  it  becomes  expedi- 
ent in  the  first  instance  to  reduce   him  to 
the  defensive,  which  is  readily  and  at  once 
done   by   this  perfectly   fair    and   skilful 
mode  of  attack  ;  as  he  finds  that  he  has  to 
contend,    not  against  an   array  of  argu- 
ments and  facts,  but  of  charges  and  in- 
sinuations— which,  if  only  repeated  often 
enough,  and  with  sufiicient  confidence  and 
perseverance,  are  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to 
have  their  effect,  and  to  drive  him  with 
defeat  and  confusion  from  the  field.     This 
being  once  done  renders  any  after  attempts 
at  proof  or  disproof  a  hopeless  matter,  as 
referring  to  a  by-gone  affair,  which  no- 
body but  the  wronged   and   calumniated 
party  himself  has  any  concern  in  or  cares 
anything    about.      In   the  event  of   the 
charges   failing  prematurely,  (for  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  their  after  reputation 
is  a  matter   of  no   earthly  consequence,) 
and  where  the  individual  to  be  assailed 
stands  on  too  high  ground  to  be  attacked 
by   direct  accusation,   (which,  from    the 
usual  weakness  of  our  common  nature,  is 
seldom  the  case,)  the  able  editor  and  prac- 
tised political  writer  are  still  left  as  before 
obsen'ed,   a   final  resource  in    the  petit 
guerre — ^the  sly   warfare  of  insinuations, 
hintings    and  dark  questionings — all    of 
which  are  nearly  as  good  substitutes  for 
facts  and  reasoning  as  the  charge  overt 
itself,  or  the  counter-check  tmaTftlvinait-^ 
their  effect  beixitt  \vci^VMi"A, -^ws?*^  ^"^ 
proportion  to  Uke  moT«X  ««mSsKblN.i  «c 


commitlee.  unexpccieOly  fuil  of  fltcot,  ii  per- 
Bunul  asKUult  upon  the  anomalgus  giMiius 
who  thus  daringly  hulda  out,  nnd  obsli- 
natuly  keeps  thu  lielJ,  is  an  alturnuti\'c  »nd 
resort  still  l^rt  tite  enterprising;  editor  nnd 
unonymous  ciiliinini:itor,  and  has  often  buc- 
cecdud  in  putting  down  those  who  arc 
found  to  have  k'ss  bone  and  sinew  tlian 
brain  and  ch^iraeter — there  beirif,'  no  ne- 
cessary connection  between  rausclo  und 
mcint,  or  between  strengtii  of  mind  and 
force  of  l)ody.  Vetns  no  g<K>d  is  without 
its  at  tend  not  drawbacks  and  disudvan- 
tag(?s,  it  inrty  be  deemed  rain  and  unwise 
to  compkin  of  the  hard  condition  thus 
attached  to  every  benefit  which  Heaven 
has  best<)wcd  on  man,  and  which,  as  one 
of  the  iirranijemonts  of  I'lovidence,  may 
well  be  ac(|Uiesced  in  on  the  present  occa- 
sion, or  in  the  c:tsc  of  so  great  a  boon  and 
privilege  as  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of 
free  discussion. 

While,  then,  the  daily  press  continues 
to  shed  with  tlic  dift'usivo  power  of  the 
sun  the  rays  of  intelligence  over  the  land, 
and  between  the  crevices  of  the  remotest 
lo^  hut  of  the  forest,  shall  we  complain 
that  in  doing  this  it  at  the  same  time  dis- 
perses t:\tiTy  sliadow  of  privacy  and  retire- 
ment, and  even  those  deeper  glooms  of 
obscurity  and  concealment  under  which 
repentant  guilt  and  proud  misfortune  once 
sought  shitlter,  nnd  once  found  respite  and 
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lie  mind  of  the  too  believing  and  pensive 
lublic.     These  fomnihc  and  catch- words 
aving  been  fairly  written  out,  signed,  <fcc., 
tie  catch  or  ketch  itself  (for  the  word  may 
e  indifterently  spelled  either  way,)  is  de- 
iberately   fitted  out   for  a  hostile  cruise 
nd  sent  against  the  enemy — its  hold  well 
torcd   with  warhkc  materials,  cind  ordi- 
ADce  ready  to  be  run  out  at  the  shortest 
OticCy   with    arms,  hand  grenades,  and 
rrery   species  of  missiles,    so  that    it  is 
xnabled  to  commence  hostilities,  and  bris- 
les  up  with  the  qui  vive  suddenness  of 
|n  enraged  porcupine  the  instant  that  it 
nets  to  sea,  or  into  the  blue  water  of  poli- 
ica  and  party  warfare.     The  promptness, 
adeed,  with  which  even  the  smallest  of 
hese  pugnacious  and  lire- breathing  cor- 
"ettes  assumes  a   bellicose  attitude   and 
ommenccs  offensive  operations — the  eager- 
ess  with  which  it  courts  insult  and  begins 
^  lay  about  it  in  every  direction — pop- 
ing, squibbing  and  thundering,  as  if  re- 
dved  at  any  nite  to  be  heard    and    ob- 
irved — is  truly  a  matter  of  astonishment, 
Misidering  the  small  amount  of  real  force 
|bich   they  possess,  and   the   quiet  and 
^naker-like  character  which  they  wear  at 
M  outset,  or  on  first  le^iving  port. 
^  A  still  lower  class  of  these  auxiliaries  of 
Katy  brigandage  and  warfare,  whose  ope- 
pions  we  are  compelled  to  notice,  are  a 
of  mud-machines,   which  do  not  ven- 
verv   far  from  shore,  but  hurl  from 
tanoc,  dirt,  stones,  and  rubbish  of  all 
^ds,  at  the  heads  of  the  enemy,  and  sad- 
■  1)esputter  all  within  their  reach,  but  in 
^aeral,  do  them  no  further  injury  ;  being, 
Ahis  respect,  Uke  those  serpents  who^^e 
vjG  is  not  poisonous,  though  they  are  no 
^  spiteful  and  prone  to  strike  than  the 
i^t  venomous  of  the  species.     In  addi- 
^  to  these  numerous  rovers  of  the  tem- 
Muous  sea  of  Liberty,  a  vfiriety  of  jour- 
^  of  a  more  or  less  ephemeral  ehjiract<*r, 
*«t  up  and  coruscate  through  the  trou- 
ci  sky — some  like  flying-serpents,   that 
^ear  to  be  spontaneously  engendered  by 
fiery  political  atmosphere  in  wliich  they 
1^6  ;  others  resembling  rockets,  that  soar 
«s  if  attecting  the  stars,  but  explode  after 
tort  flight,  and  du4appear  forever  ;  while 
a  few,  with  wide  expanding  wings  and 
%,t  note  of  preparation,  rise,  like  short- 
ed birds,  with  difficulty  from  the  earth, 
after  a  convulsive  effort  or  two,  come 


to  the  ground  again,  and  stniiirht  are  .<een 
no  more.  Assuming  a  partly  literary,  and 
partly  factious  character,  these  ballurin-like 
ejihemem  prcsi*nt  a  truly  strange  combi- 
nation of  igneous  elements  and  irxplosive 
matter,  burnt  spirits,  and  heavy  gas ; 
so  that  though  they  sprcnd  wider  wings, 
and  ambitiously  attempt  to  soar  higher 
than  the  rest  of  those  oll's])ring  of  corrup- 
tion and  faction,  thev  flv  lower,  and 
struggle  feebly  on  with  the  iLishing  sem- 
blance, but  without  either  the  briglitness 
or  the  fiery  speed  of  the  meteor,  in  this 
way,  or  rather  by  a  process  not  exactly 
known,  and  contniry  to  the  maxim,  •*  Ex 
nihilo,  nihil  fit,''  out  of  nothing,  a  some- 
thing, or  it  might  be  more  j)ropcrly  said. 
a  nothing  is  made,  compounded  of  men 
smoke  and  noise,  and  bearing  at  le:ist  an 
anomalous  and  shiidowy  form  amont^  the 
Asteroids  of  the  dav,  which  revolve  in- 
visibly  in  their  spheres,  or  so  near  the 
earth,  as  to  be  wholly  overlot>ked,  ex- 
ce])t  by  the  iiujuisitice  inquirer,  and  the 
pryers  into  the  history  of  such  non-de- 
script  and  irregular  bodies. 

But  to  drop  the  meleorous,*  or  meta- 
phoric  style,  and  assume  the  serious, — we 
must  once  more  say,  that  though  certainly 
no  apologists  for  the  errors  of  the  Press, 
we  are  well  inclined  to  subscribe  to  the 
maxim,  that  the  interests  of  private  indi- 
viduals must  and  should  yield  on  all  oc- 
casions,  to  those  of  the  public.  Editors, 
indeed,  even  while  iisserting  tins  doctrine, 
are  usually  willing  enough  to  admit,  that 
a  certain  degree  of  respect  is  due  to  the 
feelings  and  reputations  of  the  former, — 
though  in  practice,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  they  treat  this  as  a  mere  theo- 
retical principle,  and  seem  to  consider 
themselves  as  in  general  left  no  choice, 
but  to  prefer  the  utile  to  the  dulce,  and  Uv 
consult  (jxclusively  the  salus  populi,  which 
they  also  helil  to  be  the  supreme  good — the 
liist  and  the  hu^t  concern  of  man,  and 
more  (.'specially,  of  all  truly  patriotic  edi- 
tors. Hence  no  doubt  their  Spartan,  or 
rather  Indian  disregard  of  the  complaints 
of  the  injured,  and  the  groims  and  writh- 
ings  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  ever 
ri.siiig  around  them  in  their  desolating  po- 
htical  career ;  which  is  in  general  one 
long   campaign,   conducted  always    with 
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rather  mora  fiiry  tlisn  stralcev,  and  in 
whi«h  thoy  ore  so  oHfio  compelled  (o  sac- 
rifice every  priT«tt  feoling,  find  even  com- 
mon deo«icy  and  propriety,  upon  tie  allar 
of  thftir  countiy'a  good.  At-tnost,  it  ap- 
pears, they  can  only  sUjcr  between  ex- 
trcmr^,  in  the  manniN'  tlicy  itstielly  do, 
and  which  we  have  aln^ndy  described, — 
nnmply.  by  iDiUdns  nt  the  otitsct  a  gmcc- 
I'ul  obt'isanee  to  tli«ir  patrons  and  sub- 
Mribew.  in  a  Prospectus,  or  by  saying 
'iver  tlieir  moral  creed,  and  ninkinc;  pnblic 
pnir«Mion  of  their  belii-f  in  and  uUegiance 
to  those  rules  of  decency  and  propriety, 
by  which  the  rest  of  Ihi*  world  are  go»- 
eraed  in  thfir  conduct  to,  and  in  their  in- 
tercoure«  wilh  each  other.  Beyond  thi?, 
th^  seem  to  have  nmde  up  their  minds, 
thai  no  editor  who  haa  a  proper  sense  of 
his  duty  towards  the  public,  can  be  reu- 
tonably  expected  to  go.  Hence  the  Pros- 
pcclus  of  a  modem  and  tliorough -going 
party  pnper  alwaye  forms  a  safe  and  .sa- 
cred repository  of  the  moral  resclutions 
and  principles  of  its  conductors,  and  thus 
generally  boAra  a  not  diatant  resemblance 
to  atomb^one — the  only  difference  being, 
that  it  pFomisea  of  the  unbonr    what  the 
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ilue,  when  weighed  ugainst  ihe  inestima- 
Ic  privilege  secured  to  e^ery  member  of 
le    community,    of   freely    speaking    his 
ind,  on  sill  subjects  and  occasions ;  of  writ- 
g    whatever  he  plea^^es,  and  taking  the 
*.9poimbiUty    for     the     consequences: — 
lougli  it  has  been  observed,  tluit  through 
le  influence,  perhaps,  of  that  **  pale  cast 
'  thought,"  by   whicli   the  resolution  of 
''en    the    loftiest    sj)irits    is    sometimes 
sicklied  o'er,"  but  few  exhibit  any  par- 
3ular  forwardness  to  avail  themselves  of 
LIS  hist   unquestioned   and    "  inahenable 
jht."     Ou  the  contrary,  tliose  who  arc 
ost  rciidy  to  exercise  to  their  fullest  ex- 
nt  the  two  first  glorious  frandiises — those 
'writing  and  publishing  what  they  please— 
■e  found  generally  to  affect  the  anonymous, 
id  prefer  the  unpretending  incognito,  even 
hen   most  fiercely  asserting  the  above 
defeasible  rights  of  freemen  :  influenced, 
3  doubt,  by  a  desire  to  do  good  in  secret, 
r  a  diffident  disinclination  to  make  a  pn- 
\de  of  their  services  to  the  public,  which 
ley   rather  leave  to  otliers  to  find  out 
id  appreciate ;  a  task,  which  those  who 
flght  choose  to  undertake  it,  would  prob- 
Hy  be  enabled  to  achieve  in  due  time, 
with  final  success.     The  editor  par 
^ence,  or  who  has   the  actual  charge 
ilie  paper,  hjis  not  only  to  bear  the 
hint  of  the  political  warfare,  which  these 
jrtiring  and  disinterested  gentlemen  con- 
Ibute  to  kindle  and  keep  up  around  him, 
'  t  id  required  also  to  have  at  least  cour- 
and  assurance  enou;;h  to  cover  with 
responsibility  the  articles  that  appear 
his    columns,   and  especially  such  as 
c    from  the    h^ads  of  the    party  to 
ich   he   belongs ;    who   are    not  only 
/*,  but  often   the  authors  of   Lead- 
ly   and    from    beiiiud    the   Telamonian 
Id  of  the  editor,  arc  enabled  to  take  a 
|0r«  assured  aim  at  such  of  their  oppo- 
ts  as  sUind  fairly  and  bravely  exposed 
the  open  arena  of  conflict. 
The  first  measure,  therefore,  of  every 
administration,  is  to  secure  the  ser- 
and  subserviency  of  at  least  one  or 
of  the  ablest  and  most  experienced  of 
Swiss-corps*  we  have  been  describing, 

**  He  who  attends  to  the  English  newspapers 

9  ncope  which  they  give  themselves,  and  the 

they  take  as  to  person*)  and  opinions — will 

we  think,  to  come  to  the  concliieion  that 

M  18  iHractiadly  fireer  in  Great  Britain, 


and  to  establish  a  daily  paper,  ex(lu.-ively 
devoted  to  its  interests  and  support.  The 
conductor  of  this  organ  and  Uoifnl  Gaztt'.a 
luis,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  the  hard 
task  imposed  upon  him,  of  enacting  the  la- 
borious and  not  very  dignified  part  of  the 
political  auctioneer  of  the  party ;  and  is 
accDrdingly  obliged  to  adopt  both  in  his 
lancjuatje  and  manner  the  air  and  ijcculiar 
slang  of  the  vendue- table  ;  bemg  expected 
and  lequired  to  cry  up,  pufl'and  bepraisc — 
not  only  all  that  the  government  do«rs,  has 
done,  or  intends  to  do — but  at  proper  in- 
tervals, that  is,  every  other  day  or  so,  to 
eulogize,  and  give  a  dissertation  upon  the 
merits  and  abilities  of  each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  cabinet,  lest  they  should   be 

tlian  iu  the  United  States.  ♦  ♦  *  Let  the  reason 
be  what  it  may,  certain  it  is,  that  John  Bull 
contrives  to  l>e,  in  a  habitmil  way,  a  g(KHl  deal 
more  frce-siM)kcn  al)<)ut  thoto  who  govern  him, 
and  even  .about  his  Instifufifnts,  th:m  is  exactly 
usual  in  the  United  Statc-^.  Many  bnok<».<liroctly 
advocating  a  Republic,  are  published  in  England; 
but  let  anybody  try  if  he  will  to  do  Uic  like 
in  this  country,  and  write  in  favor  of  monarchy, 
or  against  popular  government." — Jouunaliana, 
^■.  Infelfiffnicrr,  Mtirth  2bfh,  1848. 

The  writer  of  the  aVxive,  it  is  carefullv  to  be 
bonie  in  mind,  in  maintaining  tliat  the  IVess  is 
freer  in  Knglund  than  in  the  United  Sbites,  does 
not  mean  it  to  be  inferred  that  it  is  aUo  more 
licentious.  For  this  is  impossible,  Ixith  from  its 
having  long  yincc  attained  in  this  country  the  ut- 
most limits  to  which  it  is  practicable  to  push  its 
excesses,  and  from  the  circumstance,  that  under 
a  government  like  that  of  Kngland,  where  it  U 
subjected  to  a  certain  degree  of  restraint,  its  ef- 
forts are  always  and  naturally  directed  to  the 
object  of  enlarging  its  liberty;  which  an  indul- 
gence in  licentiousness,  and  an  aba^e  of  its  privi- 
leges, would  rather  tend  to  defeat  ihiui  to  pro- 
mote or  increase.  Under  a  free  government,  on 
tlie  contrary,  it  is  already  fret;,  and  nu  eHbrts  are 
nee<led  to  assert  or  extend  its  liberty.  Hence 
under  such  a  government,  it  soon  runs  into  licen- 
tiousness, from  tlie  absence  of  all  restraint ;  and 
as  an  instrument  of  the  majority,  is  rather  used 
as  a  means  of  tyrannizing  over  public  opinion, 
than  to  advance  the  cause  of  true  liberty,  while 
it  otlierwise  is  an  ever-fuming  censer  of  flattery 
to  the  people,  who  are  treated  by  its  conductors 
as  an  idol,  before  which  all  who  profess  repub- 
licanism are  required  to  bow  down,  and  tnout 
hosannahs,  and  to  venerate  as 

"  Most  jo«t,  most  wiie,  mo»t  good,  most  eTerytliing." 

Hence  it  is  not  free,  nnrl  dares  not  breathe  a  wortl 
in  favor  of  any  other  form  of  govennnent  than 
tliat  most  approved  of  by  the  peo])le,  or  to  avow 
or  advocate  any  sentiments  caviare  to,  or  e>5«M5*» 
tially  variant  from.  lV\oftC  ^^•cT^w^J\^  ^tv\.vitKMcocvc 
by  the  mtklUtudQ, 


liiirliculiirly  ihe  prcigressive  branch  of  it, 
tvlio  nre  no  less  <lUtin);uish(.<d  by  thi^ir  ear 
for  hnrmony,  thun  by  the  rtrtinernent  un<] 
chivHiric  delicncy  of  ilicir  sentiments  and 
manncifi,  aru  uniible  In  take  even  liie  fiiut 
step  in  any  conjuncture  without  »  key- 
not*'  from  (he  oigan,  to  whose  directing 
melijdy  they  turn,  niove.  wheel,  fall  back 
fi'uin.  or  inarch  uii  to  lite  polls,  with  the 
prei'ision  of  the  uvill  and  tne  punctuality 
(if  the  pnnide.  A  parade  and  display  iif 
the  iiTiiform  cliarnetev  of  their  principlos, 
and  of  ihcir  ei|uipments  for  .service,  (Ibough 
their  appoinlmciils  arc  certainly  none  of 
the  best,)  forms,  iis  vrc  need  scarcely  ob- 
serve, an  essential  pari  of  the  means  which 
they  employ  I"  guide,  gull,  and  govern  the 
people.  Those  whoin  they  cannot  enlist, 
or  tirag  into  their  ranks,  lliey  at  once  du- 
noHiiot!  as  traitors  and  Tories, — lost  to 
every  sense  of  paliiolism  and  decency,  and 
■given  up  to  strong  delusion."  To  what 
point  the  progress  of  this  division  of  llie 
jinrty  is  tending,  lias  never  yet  been  in- 
dicated, and  does  not  seem  to  be  very 
clearly  understood  by  its  members  them- 
selves :  though  to  others,  it  is  su&icicntly 
cerlain  that  llie  movement,  instead  of  be- 
ing in  advance,  as  it  is  Bupposed  to  be, 
is  only  in  that  l)eaten  circle,  which  all  < 
radicals  and  revolutionists  have,  from  the 
beginning  of  Umo,  so  invariably  and  fatally 


and  slatesn: 
that  of  popi 
As  respe 
Govern  meni 
from  what  I 
its  conducio 
of  A  mental 
skilful  use  o 
—or  in  thi 
flourish  of  tl 
comes  in  th( 
— the  one  ci 
aquafortis,  t 
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WO  ample  reservoirs  or  tanks,  shaped  like 
ik-stands,  and  the  Swiss  editor  has 
0 thing  more  to  do  er^ch  day,  than,  brush 
I  hand,  to  ^chile-wash  witli  the  hist 
escribed  compound,  howovor  coarsely  or 
irkwardlj  this  may  be  done,  his  patrons, 
id  each  and  every  member  of  the  now- 
nmcnt;  and  from  the  other  wiiclrs 
raldron  to  bluvk-ivash,  in  the  same 
holesale  and  unscrupulous  manner,  tlie 
lemies  and  opponents  of  the  party  ;  his 
bors  in  this  way  being  arduous  and  con- 
ant,  but  otherwise  sufliciently  simple 
id  easy  of  performance.  Similar  estab- 
hnients  on  a  small  scale,  are  at  the 
me  time  in  operation  all  over  the  coun- 
f — both  under  administration  editors, 
id  the  agents  and  partisans  of  the  oppo- 
e  party ;  so  that  the  land  is  darkened 
d  beclouded  by  the  fury  of  the  political 
irfare  constantly  going  on  from  one  end 
it  to  the  other — citizen  being  arrayed 
unst  citizen,  and  brother  against  bro- 
pr,  in  a  manner  truly  edifying  to  the 
feere  lovers  of  freedom,  and  hiirhlv 
Bouraging  to  its  maligners  and  enemies. 
|ough  the  champions  on  each  side  do 
B  absolutely  hurl  mountains  at  each 
per,  in  the  style  of  Milton's  warring 
jls,  there  is  alwavs  enouirh  of  dirt 
ig  in  the  coui*so  of  a  single  campaign 
icanvass,  to  make  at  least  one  good- 
~  mountain,  and  some  half-dozen  hills 
les,  under  which  numerous  unfortu- 
candidates  lie  buried — some  never  to 
again,  while  others  either  crawl,  or 
at  least  dug  out  by  their  friends  ; 
after  a  little  recollt*ction,  refresh- 
it  and  breathiiiij.  thev  re-enifjiije  in  the 
it,  with  unabated  spirit,  and  undimin- 
fury. 
le  ultimate  effect  of  all  this,  or  of  the 
thus  made  of  the  Press,*  is,  as  might 

It  may  be  said  in  extenuation  of  these  vil- 

and  miBchief-makiDg  practices  of  the  edi- 

eorpe,  that  it  u  not  their  fault  that  Denio<), 

i;^Qiitent  with  his  daily  mesii  of  nuiKit  au(l 

Jfed,  done  to  the  bont\  requires  that  his  luirnun 

I  ihould  also  be  served  up,  roudy  carved  to 

ad,  by  his  purveyors,  and  punctually  fur- 

,  him  in  this  state  each  morning,  as  a  sort 

at  his  braakfiitit  table,  as  he  is  unable 

to  begin  to  eat  without  a  morccnu  of  tliift 

damty  bit^  diced  from  the  reputation  of 

ufartmiate  wight  or  otiicr,  whom  it  is  the 

iiim  editoriaf  pads  to  select,  hunt  down, 

'   r  ftr  his  use.    This  duty   they  are 

\j  requirad  to  attend  tc^  as  a  diet  of 


be  expected,  to  render  this  boasted  bul- 
wark of  freedom  of  Httle  real  benetit  to 
either  party ;  for  as  the  invention,  like 
that  of  gunpowder,  is  equally  available  to 
the  weak  and  the  strong,  and  is  generally 
used  by  each  with  etjual  license  and  want 
of  principle,  it  reduces  both  to  a  level  in 
the  field  of  political  warfare,  and  neither 
hurts  the  one  side  by  its  slanders,  n(n-  dig- 
nifies the  other  by  its  praise.  As  an 
enraged  combatant  wastes  half  of  his 
blows  in  the  air;  as  an  overloaded  gun 
always  shoots  badly;  and  as  a  mountain 
torrent,  with  all  its  foam  and  furv,  onlv 
ends  at.  last  in  a  lake  ;  this  vaunted  engine 
of  intelli<^irnce  and  power — from  tlie  sense- 
less and  insane  manner  in  which  it  is  used 
and  abused  bv  those  into  whose  hands  it 
has  fallen — serves  sea  reel  v  anv  other 
etfective  purpose  in  the  end,  than  to 
atlord  a  convenient  safe  !v-valve,  bv  which 
the  feuds,  wrath  and  rivalries  of  the  dif- 
ferent parties,  find  a  comparatively  harm- 
less vent,  in  railing,  disputation  and  scur- 
rility ;  by  which  they  spend  their  fury  in 
ink,  instead  of  blood-^hed,  and  content 
themselves  with  spcakituf  (I'lgijers,  in  place 
i)f  u^intr  tliem — lus  was  the  more  ancient 
and  approved  method,  before  the  means 
was  discovered  of  comp<;Hing  people  to 
hear  what  their  neiiihbors  have  to  sav  of 
them,  and  enabling  l)oth  sides  to  •'  unpack 
their  hearts  with  cur>es,"  and  n-]\('.\  e  them- 
selves in  that  way  of  ihe  bile  and  ill-humors 
which  the  heat  of  factious  contention,  and 
the  unwholesome  atmospliere  of  i)oruics, 
so  fatallv  cnj^enders  in  llio  human  svslem. 
For  it  is  a  somewhat  untoward  circum- 
stance, and  forms  another  of  those  siM'ious 
drawbacks  to  the  imjirovoments  of  the 
age,  to  which  we  have  hail  such  frequent 
occasion  to  advert,  that  the  fej.rless  advo- 
cacy of  free  o])inions  (the  term.-;  in  which 
calumny  and    scurrility  have  long  since 

this  kind  has  now  Ixjcomo  al>s()lntuly  nceessjary 
to  his  health  au«l  dii^e^tiini — as  without  it,  he 
would  infalliblv  fall  int<»  Rome  maladv  or  other, 
and  c>xjH.'ricuce  some  gastric  (piahn,  or  <lrraug«- 
nu'Ut  of  the  stomach  for  the  nrnt  of  tlio  day.  In 
this  rcspiu't,  ho  is  novr  to  the  full  as  dulicatu  an<l 
particular  as  was  his  brother  Kinj^  of  the  liatta^, 
who,  according;  to  the  accounts  of  travellers,  t*>ok 
ov,  and  becanio  dyspeptic,  if  he  was  not  re^ularlv 
treated  with  some  choice  piece  of  human  flesh 
eveiT  mominL?,  to  stay  his  stomach  ^-UVv  wx^ 
gratify  hid  uurovx«n\a\Ac  prncUant  Sl«  ^vs>  -ft^ax^fc 
and  rathei  expeu:»\.\c  as\\^\^  v)l  Iv]^. 
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been  merged  by.  edilora  and  politicians, 
and  received  republican  nsnge,)  is  always 
nltend«d.  more  or  less,  by  lliis  unpltiutant 
and  disordering  effect  upon  the  HnimnI 
eooaumy,  and  by  innovations  like  th«  foie- 
going  upon  llie  mitional  spc^ech,  wliich 
Lavu  already  rendered  a  new  dictionary 
of  thft  langungn  nrncKWiry  for  the  att  ot 
«clioiiU,  nnd  us  n  guide  for  jKililicifUis, 
titaie»mi>n,  and  iiistonuD;. 

Wlmlber  our  beloved  country  be  des- 
tined to  prtM  forward  in  this  way,  to  great- 
nesfi  ana  glnry ;  or  whether  the  n*o  thus 
made  of  the  glorious  priiilcgc  of  free  di«- 
cuwton  be  lypkal  of  tho  progress  it  is  in 
futurp  to  make  in  knowlRdgo  and  virtue  ; 
wu  pretend  not  here  to  detcnnine  or  pre- 
dict. Being  unwilling,  however,  to  bf 
tcrnncd  prophets  of  evil,  wo  nrc  for  our- 
sclvi-!i  rLitdy  to  say,  thnt  wo  i-ntlier  look 
hopefully  forward,  and  expnct  nothing 
Ifsh  than  tlic  acceks  of  tlie  Millennium, 
under  ihe  auspices  of  our  preseut  politi- 
cnI  leaders,  sages,  and  cdilorial  exem- 
plars ;  though  there  are  those,  who  are 
fekoptical  enough  to  maintain,  that  m  long 
u  u)e  taale  of  the  pcopk  is  tlius  tamed 
from  nmtuement  and  instruotion  to  poli- 


Gueh  a  state  of  things  as  thia, 
made  sneli  costlr  aacrifrcps.  and  t 
precious  blood  f  Was  Wnshio 
in  vain  on  earth?  tuid  did  Frsok 


to  leave  tho  golden  fruita  of  the 
achidvemenU.  only  to  be  used  as 
and  conntera  of  uolitical  gamh 
oh !  dire  dis^ce  f  to  become  tn 
sQcb,  tho  pnw)  and  reward  of  I 
plat/  toieetl,  or  who  employ  the  I 
as  tlie  furo'dearer  doea  hia,  but 
elTcctuatly  to  flock  fht  cardt,  i 
his  Irirammn  with  the  taere  <m- 
deceptive  semblance  of  faimema 


Note — Id  ivferring  1u  llic  ttibjt 
toochDil  on  at  jugv  e,  ««  muvl  af 
(itirwlTM  but  Iricflv.  ■»  it  n  nw  tha 
fully  ilUislruUnl  witli'm  Um  limiti  at  a  a 
UierefoTD  du  1ml  Ulll«  mure  fat  Ae  p 
partially  to  npanil  tbc  rematk  thav 
we  eoa.<iA6t  it  aa  nn  error  to  rtfitni 
legea  enjnyod  under  a  tirv  gi'VntiB 
light  of  eitltar  naliinl  ur  lirmlilMir  i 
being  no  lew  IwitinlKlelj  held  by  uta 
they  deaeend  aabelilocca^  than  fij  tti 
For   t*   m^Msin  Hub,  b  i 


■  d.-li- 


tuid  V 


urk  J.. 


;aid  "iih  f>ir  ^'.•'v^  _ 

whicli  iictuiite  llio  i'('li;,'iims  pcrseciUdr 
Such,  ^t  any  rnlt>,  is  Uil'  [irp»ent  stuu-  o 
Jonnnvin'd  iiiiiiij  nnd  lasi<> ;  !i<i  lie  mm 
i«giil:iily  yxriL'ot^*  un  111'.'  vi.sin';  of  ilii 
ncivhjj.'ipur  cui1:ii".  Iij  bi'  liT^ili'il  »itli  liii 


1'  <"■■■  r»i'i-.  "'■' 

I  zed    country.      -       ■ 
thitn  lliis  wun  i<>  i.     ' 

the   inVicnUiis  ■■"■■i    i:.-. 

lU\(jlS    RWA    BSl^l'i    .A    i 

was  \t,  ^OT  \.\\\5., 


I  vtfect.    in   a  wonL    of    thia  motu^l 
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btUs  of  both  of  these  extremes — ^with 
ises  of  democracy,  and  the  degeneracj 
uptioos  of  ao  exdueively  aristocratic 
For  while  the  admission  of  the  base  and 
%  both  of  our  own  and  of  all  other  comi- 
ihe  full  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of 
p,  has  been  tlie  means  of  giving  to 
)  mob  an  undue  power  and  preponder- 
uence  in  the  government — it  nas,  on  the 
nd,  introduced  among  the  higher,  or 
id  orders,  the  luxury,  extravagance,  and 
ey,  which  this  class  so  generally  exhibit 
Btocratic  institutioiis.  For  the  premature 
nd  corruption  into  which  a  free  people 
pt  to  faU,  is  precisely  analogous  to  and 
rom  the  same  source  as  the  vices  and 
cy  of  an  old  nobility,  or  the  descendants 
iotis  ancestors.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a 
mn,  to  reserve  the  higher  privileges  of 
—as  those  of  eligibility  to  military  com- 
d  to  the  more  elevated  trusts  and  honors 
tepublic — to  reserve  these,  we  say,  for 
.▼  who  have  undergone  a  five  years*  ap- 
bip  to  arms,  and  passed  through  a  sys- 
loatical  training  and  instruction,  which 
take  another  opportunity  to  describe,  or 
e  distinguished  them^lves  by  specific 
mblic  spirit  and  patriotism,  and  by  con- 
ehic  virtues  and  deeds.  The  indiscrimi- 
Brality  with  which  those  precious  and 


sacred  rights,  which  should  be  enjoyed  and  exer- 
cised only  by  the  patriotic,  the  virtuous,  and  the 
brave,  are  imparted  to  the  very  refuse  of  society, 
and  the  most  debased  of  mankind,  not  only  de- 
prives the  privileges  and  immunities  of  all  value 
m  the  eyes  of  the  worthy  and  the  high-minded, 
but  are  thrown  away,  like  pearls  to  swine,  upon 
those  who  are  not  only  incapable  of  using  them 
for  an^  good  pur]K>se,  but  of  comprehending  or 
appreciating  tnem,  and  are  ever  sure  to  dcijrade 
and  abuse  them.  The  above,  we  repeat,  should 
be  the  principle  upheld  in  relation  to  the  rights, 
honors,  and  franchises,  placed  within  the  readi  of 
the  citizens  of  a  free  government;  though  we 
certainly  are  not  so  visionary  as  to  expect  to  see 
it  fully  acted  upon,  or  to  insist  on  its  enforce- 
ment, to  the  extent  laid  down  here.  We  are  yet 
satisfied  that  an  approach  may  bo  made  to  sw^h 
a  reform  as  would  embrace,  not  only  a  recognition 
of  the  principle  above  propounded,  but  would  af- 
ford such  an  illustration  of  it  in  practice,  as  would 
answer  the  most  important  political  emls,  and 
produce  the  most  beneficial  efiects,  both  upon  the 
national  diameter  and  the  public  weal  It  would 
require  a  volume,  liowever,  properly  to  illustrate 
this  subject,  and  we  shall  therefore  drop  it  for 
the  present,  but  hope  to  return  to  it  at  another 
and  more  suitable  time. 

Athkniox. 
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I. 

Ibten  to  me,  gentlefolk, 
b  I  to  you  shall  tell 

but  the  mysterious  fate, 
once  a  maid  befell, 
brief  moment  listen, 
ifot  detain  you  long  ; 
your  hearts,  and  lend  your  ears, 
age,  or  young  in  years, 
little  song. 

II. 

lere  gray  Atlantic 

pless  mllows  rolls, 

18  his  might  in  the  dim  light 

lathes  the  moveless  Poles ; 


In  broad  and  princely  Germany, 
*That*s  ever  in  the  van. 

In  days  of  old,  as  legends  hold. 
There  dwelt  a  fisherman. 


HI. 


His  form  was  tiiU  and  goodly. 

And  honest  was  his  face — 
As  honest  as  the  life  he  led 

Among  the  finny  race. 
And  by  his  side  his  good  wife 

Plied  her  domestic  care. 
Oh,  nowhere  round  might  there  b^  ^^cyojcA 

So  good  atvd  Inx^  ^  ^wx. 
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Tbere  was  one  only  sorrow 

To  mar  Iheir  happy  lot ; 
AMde  from  this,  'twas  simple  bliss 

Within  that  humble  cot ; 
For  when  their  Bun  haj  passed  its  noon, 

And  now  was  In  decline, 
llie  first  dear  boon  of  gracious  Heaven, 
A  Uttio  pknt  to  tliem  was  ^ven, 

For  their  old  hands  to  twine. 


Ah  me  !  it  was  a  goodly  child 
A"  O'^o  might  wish  to  see  ; 
'lOo  much  grace  was  in  its  fiic6 
If  mortal  desliny  ; 
._i  ao  it  sndly  happened 
'  That  on  a  Bummer's  diiy, 
When  at  the  distant  murkut  town 
The  good  man  was  awuy, 


The  glad  and  careful  mother 

ThP  little  girl  would  tako 

To  play  upon  the  grassy  batik 

"WliiHi  rri[i-id  Ihu  lislu-r's  liiltc  : 

lliLiJ  by  till!  uoU:.^'.;  ilu'ur; 

And  if  no  storm  its  breast  Jiiid  torn, 
The  liny  waves  n-ere  suircely  borne 
ITii  to  the  waiting  sliorc. 


I  RuL  «liil,'hi:i-aim  -h.-  iuhh-d 

*  Around  tin-  lirippv  cliilJ, 

>        And  IVr.-n  ils  evfs  drank  in  llic  It-hl 
)  Of  it-;  spirit  warm^ind   mild. 

Tiu'-i,l-nt    oiil  alillk^  siiont. 
On;'  1.1.   -a  smiie  it  f;,'tvi.. 


No  more  that  little  shadow 

Upon  the  Boor  shaU  fall. 
Nor.  as  the  alent  years  go  round. 

Glide  liigher  on  the  wall. 
No  more  that  pleasant  prattle 

Into  their  ears  shall  creep ; 
Nor  by  llieir  side,  a  joy  uid  pridir 
When  want  and  ajje  their  lot  belii 

Shall  she  her  vigils  keep. 


Yet  ever  just  is  Providence, 

And  ever  kind  is  Heaven  ; 
And  if  from  us  one  cornfort  goes, 

Another  one  is  given. 
The  lone  and  vreepiog  parents 

Would  see  iheir  child  no  more. 
Vet  for  their  desolate  old  h««rls 

New  blessings  were  in  store. 


"ns  evening  in  the  cotl4ige. 
And  evenine  ia  the  air. 

The  evening  oTthe  self-same  d.iv 

Th.ii  r..li)i..il  Ihf  hii|.].\   j..ir-' 
And  iill  al.,.i,r..n  tlie  .rr.'n   b,  ,irl)i 

WIrto  llie  cold,  cold  .i.-^li..,  1  .V-, 
There  sit  they  silent  side  by  M:-. 

But  nol  a  word  can  ^av. 


Ilul  ivliil..  in  ^.^ou-in.'  clnMiif- 

The  niidni^rbt  pUi.-i^  bun.r.l, 
Tbo  wood.'Ti  t^irdi.'i  of  lb.-  d.-.r 

Tp'.n  ;iMidd...n  turned; 
And  Ii.:   n  fiiii'v  cre;ilure 

Burst  in  upon  their  .-yes. 
So  hiir  il  ^i^omed  lis  if  they  Jrejn 

A  dream  "f  I'nradise  ! 


■  nrj  .J,,k.-ii,  J  ,,,-Ln 


While 


\^mw.  ■a.v.Unown  thing  doth  lij^htlj 


!•] 
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XIV. 

right  mysterious  vision 
to  their  eyes  unfold ; 

0 !  a  smiling  little  girl 

QC  three  or  four  years  old, 
three  or  four  years  old  it  was, 
yet  most  queenly  dress' d ; 

;oft  and  white  as  morning  light, 

leaved  its  infant  breast. 


XV. 

)lden  were  her  ringlets, 
3  the  sunbeam's  braided  ray, 
^hen  you  looked  upon  her  face 
1  could  not  turn  away. 
\i !  a  world  of  tenderness 
elt  in*  that  eye  of  blue  ; 
rom  behind,  a  gentler  mind, 
than  any  one  shall  find, 
oing  its  glances  through. 


XVI. 

irents  took  the  Heaven-sent  gift, 
1  to  each  other  said, 
by  God's  grace,  shall  fill  the  place 
the  little  one  that's  dead ! 

0  she  grew  up  with  them, 
i  their  lives'  life  became ; 
jmfort  of  the  Fisherman 

1  helper  of  his  Dame. 

XVII. 

ij  by  day  the  ci'eature 

I  more  a  mystery  ; 

mew  not  whether  sprung  from  earth 

bdlen  from  the  sky. 

hen  of  this  they  questioned, 

I  answered  still  the  same, 

nee  she  fell  into  the  lake, 

t  Undine  was  her  name. 


XVIII. 

1^  in  the  quiet  even- tide, 
IP  the  sun  had  sunk  to  rest, 
leman  rode  up  to  the  door 
slightly  armor  dress'd : 
■ii  old  time  was  the  very  prime 
erous  chivalry — 
lias !  as  now  had  past 
b-bom  courtesy. 


XIX. 

He  had  crossed  the  mystic  forest. 

Which  stretched  for  many  a  rood 
Between  the  city  and  the  lake 

In  sunless  solitude. 
And  braved  its  storied  dangers 

A  lady's  hand  to  win  ; 
But  I  ween  no  more  thought  he  of  her, 

Now  he  had  seen  Undine ! 


XX. 

'Tis  evening  in  the  cottage. 

And  evening  in  the  air, 
But  there's  no  gloom  in  that  low  room, 

For  a  nuptial  feast  is  there. 
And  since  the  first  great  wedlock 

In  Eden's  garden  seen, 
Where  God  was  Priest  and  Witnesser, 

Had  such  a  bridal  been. 


XXI, 

The  good  wife  lit  the  taper 

And  placed  it  on  the  stand ; 
The  good  man  led  Sir  Hulbrand  up. 

And  gave  him  Undine's  hand  ; 
And  then  the  holy  fatLer 

Knelt  down  upon  the  floor. 
And  spake  that  word,  which,  when  once 
heard. 

Binds  fast  for  evermore. 


XXII. 

The  changeful  Undine  sported  round 

In  graceful  wantonness ; 
And  then  would  glide  to  Ilulbrand's  sid( 

And  look  up  in  his  face. 
"  My  friend,"  spoke  out  the  man  of  Go( 

"  Thy  mirth  I  love  to  see  ; 
But  oh !  betimes  remember 

To  have  your  souls  agree." 


XXIII. 

"  That  word,"  said  she,  "  on  others 

With  awful  might  must  fall ; 
But  lightly  to  myself  it  comes. 

Who  have  no  soul  at  all !" 
Three  paces  back  that  company 

Drew  toward  the  cottage  door ; 
But  Undine  looked  «d>  Vic&TV(A« 

And  -went  oil  «a  \ieioTft  \ 
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"  Througliout  tills  vast  and  goodly 

In  earth,  and  sea,  and  sky. 
There  dwell  a  countless  mullitude 

UnseeD  br  morlal  eye. 
We  urc  a  fair  creation, 

Far  fairer  than  your  race; 
The  essence  of  all  IlamionUis, 

The  embodiment  of  Grace  ; 


"  The  miJTor  of  all  feeling. 

The  glass  of  every  sense, 
Incsnmte  passion — calm  or  wild, 

Or  gentle  or  intense. 
But  though  we  take  a  human  form, 

No  soul  b  in  the  race  I 
And  therefore  live  we  joyously. 
And  therefore  die  we  silently, 

And  pans  to  nothingness. 


"  Bui  by  oar  nature's  law,  we  gam 

A  full  humanity. 
Bf  bang  wedded  to  a  soul 

As  I  am  now  to  thee. 


;         To  share  ils  !^rci\tnfss  iiTid 

Is  ^ood, 

Ph,.  kT,■^^     !!..■    u 

":■]    ;.-].;-.■ 

j             Its  burdens  and  its  striff 

Ands^iu   ,.  -...I  : 

And  -i    ■■■!  ■ 

ShL-frhil"  1-    .  n 

1                                      xsvir. 

And  Siicrod  in  1 

■r  vv-  . 

1        '■  But  ah  !  a  str-ange,  jrlad  a 

n^'uiali 

TliHl.  diou^'h  vc  tli 

■;  II  lindi-i 

1              My  l.^in"' doth  .-mhrricr-; 

-Aiid^jicpd  \ou 

..  ,1,.  ,.*.., 

|l        For  In  !  the  imnn-p  of  mv  so 

\V. 

Ye  lanv  not  find  i\ 

nilifr  lliii'i; 

J,       ,.™,.„„..,.. 

So  (iwful  iia  iho 

soul  ! 

Ah  me  !  that  I  have  been  bo  lighl 

When  I  had  Butfh  high  fat*. 
Oh,  great  the  burden  of  a  soul, 

Unutterably  great." 


Then  did  the  bre-ath  of  Doity 

Enter  that  thing  of  sense ; 
And  lol  through  eTe*y  pnrt  ihcn 

A  bright  intelligeice. 
A  high  and  coasdous  spiril. 

Deathless  and  strong  imd  wiM, 
Swifter  than  lightning  to  lh«  vie* 
Flew  lightly  through  eaeli  aTenur 

And  glowed  wittin  bcr  eyes. 


And  when  forth  from  the  fisher's 

With  her  fond  !ord  lo  roam. 
They  traced  each  wind  of  caslled 

Unto  Sir  Ilulbrand's  home, 
All  marked  the  fale,  good  gentlcf- 

Which  I  have  soogLt  to  tcU, 
So  glad  yet  so  mysterious. 

Which  had  this  nuud  bcfcU. 


^ 
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THE    LIFE    AND    LETTERS    OF    KEATS.* 


IIS  is  :i  wished -for  and  welcome  book. 
»,  the  poet,  we  well  knoAv,  and  had 
Y  pleasant  memories  of,  from  the  time 
1  our  boyhood  was  first  enlightened  as 
le  wealth  that  wns  in  him  by  the  sweet 
;ism  of  Leigh  Hunt,  to  when,  in  our 
ve's  young  dream,"  we  used  to  read 
to  fair  women  among  canvasses  that 
led  the  pictures  in  his  pages,  and  flow- 
hat  breathed  as  sweet  an  odor  as  his 
5.  But  Keats,  the  many  was  a  blank 
I.  That  he  was  killed  by  the  Quarter- 
id  lamented  by  Shelley — such  was  :»11 
mew,  or  thought  we  knew  about  him 
Dually — just  enough  to  make  us  wish 
BOW  more.  Truly  gratifying  was  the 
mncement  that  Monckton  Milnes  had 
icted  his  correspondence  and  wntten 
ife.  Not  that  we  should  have  pitched 
I  Milnes  as  the  most  natural  or  like- 
nan  to  write  a  life  of  Keats.  In- 
l.  there  is  scarcely  a  point  in  which 

C>et  and  biographer  do  not  present  a 
g  contrast.     K(jats,  a  poor  surgeon's 
itatice,  sensitive  and  struggling,  with- 
Iwsources  of  his   own,  or   friends  at 
i  to  help  him,  ridiculed  and  proscribed 
the   dominant    party  in   the    state — 
IBS,  a  wealthy  M.  P.,  confident   and 
tesful,  th(;  spoiled  cliild  of  the  literary 
pcracy,  petted   alike   by   Tories   and 
Keats,  a  genius  without  art,  dis- 
marvellous    beauties  and  glaring 
gems  and  rubbish  mingled — Slilnes, 
ist  without  genius,  endowed  with 
idiocrity  of  versification,  which,  un- 
in  awakening  no  enthusiastic  admi- 
ts happy  in  Jivoiding  all  sweeping 
And  yet,  for  all  this,  Milnes  may 
-very  best  man  to  write  about  Keats ; 
rov  6|Ui.orov  is  only  half  true  after  all. 
r   admirations,   like    love-mateheiy 
from  contrasts    quite  as  oftea  as 
'  ~esemblances.     Men,    Anglo-Saiibn 
least,  are  not  charmed  by  nr 


tions  of  themselves,  but  rather  by  some- 
thing different  from,  and  unattainable  by 
them.  It  is  a  truth  wliich  our  small  writ- 
ers of  both  sexes  have  yet  to  learn,  that 
true  appreciation  may  provoke  rivalry,  but 
must  deter  from  imiUition. 

But  how  came  Milnes  to  single  out 
Keats  from  among  the  many  unfortunate 
and  ill-used  poets  ?  What  connection  was 
there  between  them  that  furnished  the 
requisite  mattTial  ?  Monckton  tells  us 
how  it  happened,  in  this  wise.  He  was  at 
Landor's  villa  "  on  the  beautiful  hill-side 
of  Fiesole  " — that  villa  from  which  kSavage, 
in  his  wrath  against  Willis,  savagely  threat- 
ened to  turn  away  any  American  traveller 
who  might  come  to  visit  him.  There  he 
met  Mr.  Charles  Bro>vn,  a  friend  of  Keats, 
who  had  collected  and  was  preparing  to 
publish  the  poet's  literary  remains.  But 
circumstances  afterw.ards  preventing  this 
gentleman  from  carrying  out  his  intention, 
he  placed  his  manuscripts  in  the  hands  of 
Milnes,  rightly  judging  that  he  would  do 
them  justice.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
who  had  the  work  in  hand,  every  one  was 
ready  to  oblige  him  ;  assistance  flowed  in 
from  various  (juaiters,  and  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  letters,  tfec,  were  amassed ;  quite 
enouj^h  to  have  been  spun  out  into  three 
or  four  volumes,  had  the  editor  followed 
the  usual  plan  of  writing  biography  by 
sandwiching  every  page  of  his  subject  be- 
tween two  of  his  own  reflections.  But 
Milnes  had  a  truer  notion  of  what  is  re- 
quired 'from  a  poet's  biographer.  "If," 
says  he,  "  I  left  the  memorials  of  Keats  to 
tell  their  own  tale,  they  would  in  truth  be 
the  book,  and  my  business  would  be  al- 
most limited  to  their  collection  and  ar- 
rBniMwnAnt;  whereas,  if  I  only  re^mrded 

"■mterials  of  my  own  work, 

^  chiefly  depend  on 

uid  the  temp- 

.6  story  sub- 


Letters,  and  litsnuT  BflB*^ 
* ;  Kew  York,  Q.  P.  Pali 


'I'lie  grent  tact  ol  interest  tibout  Keats, 
whici)  liis  enthusiastic  biographer  lias  made 
known  to  us,  is  tlie  cause  uf  his  prcrniilure 
deiilli.  Tlic  universul  Itrlicf  whs  th:it  ho 
had  died  of  the  London  Quarterly ;  a  be- 
hef  iiiitunil  cnoujjh  after  Shelley's  Ado- 
nais  and  Uj-roii's  well-known  doggrel. 
It  wit»  n  diiuhle  pity  thnt  Keata  should 
have  so  died ;  pity  for  the  whole  craft  of 
revitwiTs,  imd  piiy  for  himself.  To  critics 
one  and  all,  it  was  au  ever-ready  and  evcr- 
recurrin-;  reproneh  that  one  of  tiiem  had 
"killed  John  Keats."  On  the  memoiy  of 
Keats,  it  threw  more  than  a  Ruspicii>n  of 
we:iktie.-s  that  be  had  let  n  critic  kill  liiui. 
But  HOW  emnva  MilJnes  and  idU  us — for 
which  all  thanks  to  Milnes — that  Keats  did 
not  die  of  the  revkiwcrd  at  all ;  but  of  a 
disease  lo  which,  if  to  succumb  be  a  weak- 
ncM,  still  it  ia  a  nobler  weakness  and  on« 
more  worthy  of  a  poet.  Keats  died  of 
love. 

These  four  words  open  to  us  a  prospect 
very  different  from  any  of  our  former  vis- 
ions of  Keats  ;  melimoholy  itnough  yet,  but 
grander  and  luftii>r  in  its  melancholy,  A 
poor  voun{(  poet  perishing  uf  a  tiilent  sor- 
row, t'he  cause  of  his  fatal  nuilody  couceal- 
cd  from  all  but  his  most  inliinaUJ  friends. 

"This  great  disease  for  love  I  dree; 
Ttiero  is  nn  lon;;ue  can  tcU  tlio  woo ; 
I  love  tlio  love  tlint  lovex  not  me : 
r  mav  not  mend,  but  moumine  mo." 


wbn  delil>en 
on  which  h 
valuable  wa 
erable  part 

cause  it  wii 

to  uny  pi'ud 
which  was 
death  to  bin 
editor's  Lmg 
devotes  lo  ti 
delicacy  dci 
sii-sceptible  i 
As  tlus  id  a 
but  fair  to 
Milnes : — 

may  have  b<!f 
outward  circ 

hie.  TliUBll 
Hid  in  whicli 
met  ft  radian 
heart.  Hope 
lasting  suflai 
but  K!j  the 
strong;  uower 
made  the  ve 
rcrtaiin  soni<e 
liavo  lived  lo 
this  should  Im 
object  of  hi«  I 
of  tlio  very  « 
of  oil  that  n 
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Iff  this  discussion,  a  more  prnc- 
tion  arises.  If  the  cause  of 
.h  now  first  presented  is  the 
w  came  the  other  story  to  giun 
Several  reasons  may  be  as- 
re  sequence  would,  in  tliis  case 
others,  be  taken  for  cause  and 
ts  was  abused  bv  the  review- 
I  soon  after — their  abuse  must 
:d  his  death.  The  Tory  scribes 
►us  enough  not  altogether  to 
reputation  of  having  killed  a 
.,  and  gave  at  least  a  negative 
;nt  to  the  general  opinion. 
"  good  stories  *  and  "  points" 
my  Frenchman  ;  the  supposed 
the  Quarterly  gave  him  an  op- 
letting  off  some  sjxucy  doggrel, 
all,  flattered  him  Ynih  the  re- 
ure  to  suggest  itself  to  every 
lificrently  he  had  taken  the 
onslaught.  As  to  Shelley,  it 
^  idea  that  all  Conser\'atives 
t8ors  and  murderers,  and  all 
iryrs  and  victims :  that  a  Tory 
1  assassinate  a  Liberal  bard 
ui  event  in  the  ordinary  course 

B,  instead  of  forming  any  hy- 
account  for  the  fact,  we  may, 
mes's  wise  man,  denv  the  fact 
That  universal  culd-water- 
Londan  Spectator,  thinks  that 
las  not  .shown  after  all  that 

8  did  not  kill  Keats.     It  is  but 

9  suppose  that  the  Spectator 
ttd  these  letters  carefully, 
nnoyed  and  angry  at  the  re- 
his  aimoyance  and  anger,  so 
rrespondence  can  be  tiiken  for 
less  than  most  persons*  would 
nder  the  circumstances.  True, 
f  fighting  Blackwood — but  did 
«Dt  to  fight  Southey,  and  that 
er  hLs  repuUition  as  a  poet  was 
;  might  have  been  reasonably 
lat  nolliing  in  the  way  of  re- 
Od  aO'ect  him  at  all  ?  lliis 
rency  shows  that  Keats  was 

to  i\\o  of  a  reviewer's  lead,  in 
mnonlv  believed,  at  least.  At 
Ae  doubtless  the  adverse  criti- 
^ve  annoyed  Keats  more,  for 
]he  vanity  of  pretending  to  de- 
B ;  but  to  one  consumed  by  the 
prion  that  then  held  possession 
1 


of  him,  any  literary  mortification,  however 
severe  in  itself,  could  have  be(?n  little  more 
than  a  scratch  to  a  man  burnin^j  to  death. 

Our  interest  in  the  catastrophe  has  made 
us  begin  with  it.  Let  us  retrace  our  steps. 
Keats  was  born  in  1705.  His  father  had 
Ixjgun  life  as  a  groom,  but  did  so  well  as 
to  marry  his  master's  daughter,  and, 
though  dying  young,  to  leave  £8000 
among  four  cTiildren.  John  wa^^  the  sec- 
ond son,  a  handsome,  resolute,  energetic, 
pugnacious  boy  at  school,  marked  out  by 
his  young  companions  for  a  future  military 
hero,  but  suddenly  talking  to  study  and  at 
last  surpassing  all  his  fellow-pupils.  He 
mastered  some  Latin,  but  did  not  attain  to 
Greek  ;  the  Classic  Mythology  he  learned 
from  dictionaries,  and  kmjw  Homer  through 
Chapman.  Reading  the  Faery  Queen  first 
incited  him  to  write  poetry;  and  liis 
biographer  here  truly  remaiks  that  "  the 
just  critic  of  hLs  maturer  pcwms  will  not 
fail  to  tnice  to  the  influence  of  the  study 
of  Spenser  much  that  at  first  appears 
forced  and  fantastical  both  in  idea  and  ex- 
pression, and  discover  that  precisely  those 
defects  wliich  are  commonly  attributed  toan 
extravagant  originality  may  be  distinguish- 
ed as  proceeding  from  a  too  indiscriminate 
reverence  for  a  great  but  uneqmil  model." 

He  was  then  a  surgeon's  apprentice: 
whether  his  wishes  had  at  all  been  consult- 
ed in  this  does  not  appear.  Charles  Cow- 
den,  Clarke  and  Matthew  Felton  were  his 
most  intimate  friends.     Before  lonor  he  be- 

o 

gan  to  feel  "  the  delightful  complacency  of 
conscious  genius" — that  glorious  anticipa- 
tion so  much  oftener  felt  than  realized. 
On  this  pleasant  conceit — too  frequently, 
but  not  in  this  case  a  mere  conceit — Milnes' 
remarks  strike  us  Jis  peculiarly  just  and 
elegant : — 

''Although  this  foretaste  of  fame  is  in  most 
cases  a  delusion,  (as  the  fame  itself  may  be  a 
prreater  delusion  still,)  yet  it  is  the  best  and  purest 
drop  in  the  cup  of  intellectual  ambition.  It  is  en- 
joyed, thank  God,  by  thousands  who  soon  learn 
to  estimate  their  own  capacities  arij^ht  and 
tranquilly  submit  to  tlie  obscure  and  transitory 
condition  of  tlieir  existence :  it  ia  felt  by  many 
who  luck  back  on  it  in  ader  years  witb  a  smil- 
ing pity  to  think  they  were  so  deceived,  but 
who  never! lieless  recognize  in  that  aspiration 
the  spring  of  their  future  energies  and  useful- 
ness in  other  and  far  different  neldd  of  action  \ 
and  the  few  in  whom  the  prophecY  v%  >\^cjcroi.* 
plislied,  who  become  viVwX.  >Jft«^  \».n^  XseXv^-s^ 


ilid  liini  liy  thf  bid  invdi-l  nliicli  liis  Mvli- 
pn-st-ntod  to  ihe  yi.uiii:  poei.  In  IblT 
was  |iuI)Ii:-i)<.-J  Kt-iits's  tir-t  vdliimi.',  cun- 
taining  liie  Epistfvs  and  mme  oihcr  i-liort 

"-A:  I'.e  comp]cli"n  nf  ii,c  mnlti.*r  for  t!ii*  lit«t 
vci'.um?  111.-  eire  a  tFirikinn  ).r<«)f  nf  h'm  facility 
i:i  tfinipo-itii-ii :  i."  >4:n  tiiL-usril  nilli  a  lireiV 
circ!'.'  'ifrirndr'  v.lii  n  ilw  h-l  priiaf-4-liCi4  wn« 
U'r.}'/.,t  it!,  mill  U-  WLH  Tl^;l^yI^^l  by  t!ie  [iriiit- 
i-r  M— - 1  t.'i"  ili.!iritvi>Ti  li.nrilv,  it'  lie  intcnd- 


,;;'.■  :i:i  :» 


;.'ily  ( 


'Gloty  Bwl  lovelincsi*  have  jm-n-J  away,'  ic, 
wliioh.  but  for  the  iim-ninii  of  one  i-,i]lhvt  i,{ 
(JuuMfil  lii-te, !!■  exri'llciit  in  ii/ilf, and  curiiiu-* 
as  fliowing  liim'  lie  Iri'l  n!rci;ilv  \'Ofr^fi'vd  liiui* 
K>!f  of  ilie  iinn^  of  {■:i^n  Smuiy,  ni.<l  wan 


t.i !« J  ilioiu 
i|  Ilu-*i;i.'di- 


a-iiil  l."^i-;;'l  <•!  !iii'  Vi-niiH  wnfuliiiiiifr.  uit|.;>iit 
iti  iii'.'!i.nc)ii)Iy  uicril;  nr.d  tvlilK' ti.c  •'!■!  aud't 
rcu-  inlnl  ItiiD  fur  I.i*  lnvr  u-ith  power*  iind  p«r> 
(>ci4innii'.h-it  a  (irpcit  ihIcIiIImvo  cnvicil.  tie  kojit 
liisalK'rliuna  )ii;rli  aii>l  pure  ubm'o  iLrk-r  fca- 
siioHH  inRiienri'«,  uiui  tnl  ii  t'>iii[>>-ni;c  anJ 
Iionr-i4  lifv",  in  Kn  idi^'.I  wi.rM  llut  knonii 
not!. in;.'  of  duty  ami  n  j.':li?  nil  iii:a^a  iNnl  do 

Tlie  lilllc  book  was  publUhed  by  Oilier 
"out  of  sheor  adnitnitiun."  The  public 
look  no  notice  of  it.  for  wliieh  poor  Oilier 
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en  it  shall  please  the  Iiord 
make  his  people  out  of  board, 
hine  may  bo  tolerable  pictures." 

ionable  Wits.l     "I  dined  with  Ilaydon 
day  after  yon  left,  and  had  a  verj- 
day.    T  dined,  too,  (for  I  have  been 
much  lately,)  with  Horace  Smith,  and 
;wo  brothers,  with  Hill  and  Kingston, 
Du  Bois.     They  only  served  to  con- 
j  how  superior  humor  is  to  wit,  in  re- 
enjoyment.     Thcpc  men  say  ihinffs 
ake  yon  start  without  making  you  feel ; 
J  all  alike;  their  manners  arc  alike; 
know  fashionables;  they  have  all  a 
im  in  their  very  eating  and  drinking, 
mere  handling  a  decanter.      They 
of    Kean   and   his    Mow    company.' 
I  were  with  that  company  instead  of 
said  I  to  myself." 

It  the  "  Kirk-merC*  have  done  for  Scol- 
••  These  Kirk-men  have  done  Scotland 
They  have  made  men,  women,  old  men, 
nen,  old  women,  young  women,  boys, 
id  all  infants,  careful ;  so  that  they  are 
|I^^3  regular  phalanges  of  savers  and 
Such  a  thrifty  army  cannot  fail  to 
iieir  country,  ancf  give  it  a  greater  ap- 
i  of  comfort  than  that  of  their  poor 

fliborhood.  These  ICirk-men  have  aone 
harm :  they  have  banished  puns,  love 
ghing.  To  remind  you  cf  the  fate  of 
•poor  unfortunate  fellow !  his  disposi- 
I  southern.  How  sad  it  is  when  a  luxu- 
itgination  is  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to 
its  delicacy  in  vulgarity  and  in  things 
lie,  that  it  may  not  have  leisure  to  go 
er  things  that  are  not!  No  man  in 
liters  will  be  content  with  the  expe- 
f  others.  It  is  true  that  out  of  suner- 
re  is  no  dignity,  no  greatness,  that  in 
t  abstracted  pleasure  there  is  no  lasting 
m.  Yet  who  would  not  like  to  discover 
ain  that  Cleopatra  was  a  gipsey,  Helen 
,  and  Ruth  a  deep  one  ?" 
!f  Romandc]  "  I  have  been  very  ro- 
Indeed  among  these  mountains  and 
I  have  got  wet  through  day  after  day  ; 
it^ake  and  drank  wMiiskey ;  walked  up 
■eca  in  bog ;  got  a  sore  throat ;  gone  to 
flikill  and  Staffa;  met  witli  unwhole- 
od,  just  here  and  there  as  it  happened ; 
p  Ben-Nevis,  and — N.  B.,  came  down 
ioinetimes  when  I  am  rather  tired,  I 

Kishingly  on  a  rock,  and  long  for  some 
LUty  to  get  down  from  her  palfrey  in 
jr approach  me  with — her  saadle-bags, 
«  me  a  dozen  or  two  capital  roast-beef 

1^08. 

\'K^ais  came  to  appear  a  Miscarynist.] 
Attain  that  our  fair  uro  glad  i  should 
Vthe  mere  sake  of  my  coming;  but  I 
lb  I  bring  with  me  a  vexation  they  arc 
BOUt.    if  I  can  f  ossibly,  at  any  time, 


feel  my  temper  coming  upon  me,  I  refrain  even 
from  a  promised  visit.     I  am  certain  I  have  not 
a  right  feeling  towards  women — at  this  moment 
I  am  striving  to  be  just  to  them,  but  I  cannot. 
Is  it  because  ihey  fall  so  far  beneath  my  boyish 
imagination?     When   I   v/as  a   schod-boy    i 
thought  a  fair  woman  a  pure  godt'c^^s  ;  my  mind 
was  a  soft  nest  in  which  some  one  of  theni 
slept,  though  she  knew  it  not.     I  Unvc  no  rig:ht 
to  ox|»ect  more  than  the  reality.     I  thouglit 
them  ethereal,  above  men.     I  lind  theui   per- 
haps cHjual — great  by  comparison  is  very  .•iinall. 
Insult  may  be  inflickd  in  more  Wiiys  than  by 
word  or  action.     One  who  i.s  tender  of  being 
insulted  does  not  likf  to  think  an  insult  norainst 
another.     I  do  not  like  to  ihink  insults  in  a 
lady's  company.     I  commit  a  crime  with  her 
that  absence  would  not  have  known.     Is  it  not 
extraordinary  ?     When  among  men,  I  have  no 
evil  thoughts,  no  malice,  no  spleen  ;  I  feel  free 
to  speak  or  to  be  silent ;  I  can  li>tcn,  and  from 
every  one  I  can  learn ;  my  hands  aro  in  my 
pockets,  1  am  free  from  all  suspicion  and  com- 
fortable.    When  I  am  among  women,  I  have 
evil  thoughts,  malice,  spleen ;  1  cnnnot  speak 
or  be  silent ;  I  am  full  of  suspicions,  and  there- 
fore li.sten  1o  nothing ;  I  am  in  a  hurry  to  bet 
gone.     Yuu  musrt   be  clKirltable,  and   ptit  all 
this  perver^ity  to  my  being  disappointed  since 
my  boyhood.     Yet  with  tuch  feelings,  I  am 
hapj»ier  alone,  amon^;  crowds  of  men,  by  my- 
self, or  wilh  a  friemi  (;r  two  ;  vvilh  j:1I  this,  truVt 
mo,  I  have  not  the  U  ast  idea  that  men  of  dif- 
ferent feelings  nnd  inclinations  arc  more  short- 
sighted than   myself.     I  never  rejoiced   more 
thiin  at  my  brother's  marriage,  and  shall  do  so 
at  that  of  any  of  my  friends.     1  must  absolute- 
ly get  over  tfii.-* — but  how  ?  the  only  way  is  to 
find  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  so  cure  it  '  with 
backward  matters  of  dissevering  power.'    That 
is  a  ditHcult  thing;  for  an  obstinate  prejudice 
can  seldom  be  produced  but  from  a  Gordian 
complication    of  feelings,    which   uiuai    take 
time  to  un.''avel,  and  care  to  keep  unravelled. 
I  could  say  a  good  deal  about  this,  bil  I  will 
leave  it,  in  hojKJs  of  better  and  more  worthy 
dispositions — and    also,    content    that    I    am 
wronging  no  one,  for,  after  all,  I  do  think  L)et- 
ter  of  womankind  than  to  suppose  ll»ey  care 
whether  Mister  John  Keats,  fi\  c  feet  high,  likes 
them  or  not." 

A  lady  thus  describes  Keats  as  he  ap- 
peared attending  llazlitt's  lectures  in  the 
winter  of  1818:    "His    eyes  were  large 
and  blue,  bis  hair  auburn  ;'  ho  wore  it  di- 
vided down  the  centre,  and  it  fell  in  rich 
masses  on  each  side  of  bis  face ;  his  mouth 
was   full,  and    less  intellectual  than  l\\«» 
other  features.     His  countenance  lives    ^"^ 
my  mind  as  one  of  singular  beaut'^  ^^^ 
brightness.     It  \vaA  ml  ^T^\«s«sva^  ^i&  ^ 


gcnsrous"  mid  "  si/umloHs."  The  whole 
case  lies  in  n  nutshell.  Keats  mis  it  Lib- 
enil;  tlie  reviewers  were  Tories:  llie  Tory 
H-riii'r»  miidc  il  n  principle  to  ciirieulure 
and  vilify  nil  lilK-ral  aulhors.  ll  is  posi- 
tively iiwful  to  coiiteniplute  Ihc  violeiici;  of 
the  'polilii-al  pn'jiwliee  ivliicli  ai  that  day 
infected  Knglish  literature ;  and  to  us 
Americans  it  is  the  more  sliikiiig  liccause 
no  siniiliir  i-liite  of  thing,-  has  c-ver  L'xisIi^J 
ilmoii-i  our^-lvcs.  Jlost  hon.irabli.-  is  it. 
and  a  most  tit  subji'Ot  of  naliwial  piiJe, 
Ihiit  in  no  oni-  instance  liave  the  ]iolilii;iil 
ojiinions  of  an  American  outlier  tilVected 
the  deci-ioii  of  Aineriraii  ciilics. 

[ihie  Ji'iTh  i«A-  Ihr  Rfiieint.]  "  I  cm 
liul  feel  itidebtiMl  to  IliiiM  gentloinun  u'lio  liuve 
lalicn  uiv  jKirt.  As  fur  the  Text,  I  lie^  in  (o  pi 
II  lilllc  )i(.-i|iiiij:ili'd  wi;li  my  ann  i^trcn^tli  nnil 
wcahncEii.  i'niise  or  blnin'"  hur  but  u  tiiniiieii- 
Ury  iIlkM  on  (lie  inan  « liosc  love  cf  k-aiitv  in 
the  absitnict  imkea  liini  a  feven  critic  on'  lii^ 
OWnworkH.  My  own  domL-iAic  criticism  Iihh 
pveti  inc  pain  witltniit  compnrimn  bcvoiiil 
whut  Uliickwood  iir  llie  Qiinrterly  could  in- 
flict ;  and  aim  when  I  feel  I  uin  ri<:hl,  no  C\- 
tertiHl  praine  ran  ;;ivi'  ini!  sncli  a  (;ici«'  us  my 
own  wJilan-  rc|)"rce|'lioii  and  ra'iiiriitiun  of 
wliat  if  tine'  J.  H-  in  perfectly  riglit  iiUmt  the 
'  Slip-»liod  lindyniion.  That  it  Is  no,  is  mi 
faalt  of  luiiic.  .No !  l]ioiit;li  it  may  Found  u 
little  niiailuxiral,  it  m  u*  f^jod  no  I  bad  [mwer 
to  ninkL'  it  by  my>>elf.  And  1  h'eii  ni-noua 
about  il-i  l.oiiiL' a   jH-rCirl  iw'ri',  and  v,  lib  Ibui 
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ttle  of  claret.  How  I  like  claret ! 
get  claret,  I  must  drink  it.  'Tis 
ite  afiair  I  am  at  all  sensual  in. 
:  be  a  good  spec,  to  send  you  some 
[to  America.]  Could  it  be  done  ? 
If  you  could  make  some  wine 

•  drink  of  summer  evenings  in  an 
Is  one's  mbuth  with  gushing  fresh- 
les  down  cool  and  feverless ;  then 
feel  it  quarrelling  with  your  liver. 
ler  a  peace-maker,  and  lies  as  quiet 
the  grape.  Then  it  is  as  fragrant 
1  Bee,  and  the  more  ethereal  part 
I  into  the  brain,  not  assaulting  the 
irtments,  like  a  bullv  looking^  for 
od  hurrying  from  door  to  door, 
tinst  the  wainscot,  but  rather  walks 
a  about  his  enchanted  palace,  so 
you  do  not  feel  his  step.  Other 
heavy  and  spirituous  nature  trans- 
Dto  a  Silenus;  his  makes  him  a 
i  gives  a  woman  the  soul  and  im- 
r  an  Ariadne,  for  whom  Bacchus 

a  good  cellar  of  claret^  and  even 
mid  neter  persuade  her  to  take  above 

the  next  year,  besides  writing 
ticable  tragedy  in  partnership 
iend  Mr.  Brown,  Keats  achieved 
;reat  poems,  Lamia,  St.  Agnes' 
the  fragment  Hyperion.  The 
Dde  to  a  Nightingale"  had  a 
»pe,  in  this  wise : — 

*  poems  were  scrawled,  as  they  hap- 
Igest  themselves,  on  the  first  scrap 
mtnd,  which  was  afterwards  used 
iior  a  book,  or  thrown  anywhere 

1 

pi,  as  if,  when  his  imagination 
blielieved  by  writing  down  its 
be  cared  so  little  about  them, 
Hiired  a  friend  at  hand  to  pre- 
^from  being  utterly  lost.  Ac- 
^hen  a  lucky  bird  had  inspired 
'"  *ing  day  after  breakfast,  the  re- 
reverie  were  thrown  awav  as 

m 

)aper,   and  his  vigilant  host 
il  difficulty  in  collecting  and 

scattered  stanzas. 
le  of  the  Lamb-hke  passages 
to : — * 


ry  much  a  little  of  your  wit,  my 
letter  of  yours  just  to  bandy 
two  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
e  over  the  Floridas.  Now  by 
have  crumpled  up  your  large 
do  you  wear  ?  a  cap  ?  Do  you 
in  papers  of  nights.  Do  you 
»   Birkbeck  a  morning  visit? 

►.  VI. 


Have  you  any  tea,  or  do  yon  milk  and  water 
with  them  ?     What  place  of  worship  do  you 
go  to  ?  The  Quakers,  Moravians,  Unitarians, 
or  the  Methodists  ?    Are  there  any  flowers  in 
bloom  you  like  ?    Any  streets  full  of  corset- 
makers?     What  sort   of  shoes  have  you  to 
put  those  pretty  feet  of  yours  in  ?    Do  you 
desire  compliments  to  one  another  ?    Do  you 
ride  on  horseback  ?     What  do  you  have  for 
breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  without  mention- 
ing lunch  aiid  bite,  and  wet  and  snack  and  a 
bit  to  stay  one's  stomach  ?    Do  you  get  any 
spirits?     Now  you  might  easily  distil  some 
whiskey,  and  going  into  the  woods  set  up  a 
whiskey-shop  for  the  monkeys!    Do  you  and 
the  other  ladies  get  grogsy  on  anything  ?    A 
little  so-so-ish,  so  as  to  be  seen  home  with  a 
lantern  7    You  may  perhaps  have  a  game  of 
Pu6s-in-the-comer ;   ladies  are   warranted  to 
play  at  this  game,  thoucrh  they  have  not  whis- 
kers.   Have  you  a  fiddle  in  the  settlement,  or 
at  any  rate  a  Jew's-harp,  which  will  play  in 
spite  of  one's  teeth  ?     W  hen  you  have  nothing 
else  to  do  for  a  whole  day.  Til  tell  you  how 
you  may  employ  it :  first  set  up,  and  when  you 
are  dressed,  as  it  would  oe  pretty  early,  with 
a  high  wind  in  the  woods,  give  George  a  cold 
pig*  with  my  compliments,  then  you  may  saun- 
ter to  the  nearest  coffee-house,  and  afler  taking 
a  dram  and  a  look  at  the  Chronicle,  go  and 
frighten  the  wild  boars  on  the  strength  of  it. 
You  may  as  well  bring  one  home  for  break- 
fast, serving  up    the  hoofs,  garnished  with 
bristles,  and  a  grunt  or  two,  to  accompany  the 
singing  of  the  kettle.    Then  if  George  is  not 
up,  give  him  a  colder  pig,  always  with  my 
compliments.     After    you    have  eaten  your 
breakfast  keep  your  eye  upon  dinner ;  it  is  the 
safest  way;  you  should  keep  a  hawk's  eye 
over  your  dinner,  and  keep  hovering  over  it  till 
due  time,  then  pounce  upon  it,  taking  care  not 
to  break  any  plates.     While  you  are  hovering 
about  with  your  dinner  in  prospect,  vou  may 
do  a  thousand  things,   put  a  hedge-hog  into 
George's  hat,  pour  a  little  water  into  his  rifle, 
soak  his  boots  in  a  pail  of  water,  cut  his  jacket 
round  into  shreds  like  a  Roman  kilt,  or  the 
back  of  my  grandmother's  stays,  tear  off  his 
buttons." 

Keats*s  health  had  been  very  uncertain 
for  three  years.  In  the  autumn  of  1820 
he  was  evidently  dying  of  consumption. 
As  a  last  resort  he  went  to  Italy  with  his 
friend  Severn,  the  artist,  in  whose  arms  he 
died  five  months  afterwards.  This,  it  will 
be  observed,  was  more  than  two  years  af- 
ter the  Blackwood  and  Quarterly  articles, 
a  distance  of  time  which  militates  still  fur- 
ther against  the  supposition  that  they  were 

*  L  e.  A  cold  bath,  something  «ic>  xsK^v^^gc^^^Disa 
it  is  bard  to  seebo^  ^hi^  i^o^sa  onuQsaXA^ 
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QUO  point  wG  musl  mention  and  insist  on — 
the  steadily  progrcsitive  improvement  dis- 
cernible throughout  his  productions.  As 
he  learned  more  of  books,  of  men,  of  his 
Qirn  mind,  nil  his  additional  knowledge 
told  immediately  on  his  poetic  art.  Read 
his  poems  (not  as  they  are  jumbled  together 
in  the  common  edition,  but  in  tlieir  chro- 
nological order,  which  this  work  gives,) 
and  the  fact  cannot  be  escaped  from. 
One  exception  we  were  about  to  admit — 
the  mock  "  Kacry  Talc,"  to  be  published 
under  the  fanciful  signature  of  "  Lucy 
Vaughan  Lloyd  ;"  but  a  more  careful  pe- 
rusal of  this  fragment  (now  first  publish- 
ed) has  convinced  us  that  it  is  in  no  way 
unworthy  of  the  man  who  was  at  the  same 
lime  at  work  on  Hyperion.  Challenging, 
from  its  subject  and  intent,  a  dangerous 
eomparison  witli  more  than  one  poem  of 
ByroD  and  Shelley,  it  has  a  peculiar  style 
and  treatment  of  iu  own  which  repel  all 
possibility  of  the  charge  of  imitation.  In 
[lis  union  of  the  beauliful  and  the  comic, 
it  reminds  us  of  some  clever  caricatures  on 
alassic  history  and  mythology  we  once 
•aw,  in  which  the  artist  had  combined 
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HUNGARY  AND  THE  SCLAVONIC  MOVEMENT. 


Haviko  given  an  account,  in  a  previous 
kiimber  of  this  Journal,  of  the  Revolution 
II  the  Germanic  nations,  "we  now  proceed 
O  notice  the  progress  of  liheity  still  far- 
ber  eastward — particularly  the  recent 
iolitical  changes  in  Hungary,  together 
fith  the  movement  among  the  Sclavo- 
iaiis  both  of  that  country  and  its  ap- 
lendages,  and  also  of  Poland,  Bohemia, 
nd  the  Turkish  principalities  of  the 
Ibnube. 

'  Hungary  is  a  land  which  has  been  ex- 
Ipred  by  the  feet  of  few  English  travel- 
irSy  and  the  history  of  which  has  been 
iBBtrated  by  the  pen  of  no  English  histo- 
The  former  have  generally  been 
Ssfied,  either  with  looking  out  from  the 
'  fhts  of  Vienna  upon  the  great  plain 
sh  stretches  away,  with  an  expression 
[Oriental  monotony,  to  the  city  of  Pres- 
[,  or  with  floating,  well  protected  by 
ler  sheets  and  musquito  nets,  down 
carrent  of  the  Danube,  without  seeing 
other  parts  of  the  country  than  those 
immediately  upon  its  banks ;  while 
chronicler  of  events  has  done  little 
than  give  a  meagre  outline  of  the 
of  Hungarian  history,  adorned,  here 
there,  by  a  more  full  description  of 
scenes  as  when  Attila,  having  over- 
the  half  of  Europe  with  those  uncivil - 
hordes  who  cooked  their  meat  beneath 
ir  saddles,  set  up  his  barbaric  court  on 
r  banks  of  the  Theiss ;  or  when  the 
UDg  and  beautiful  Maria  Theresa,  having 
jlored  the  succor  of  the  nobles  of  the 
ngariftn  diet  for  a  falling  empire  and 
insulted  empress,  they  drew  their 
irds,  and  cried,  Moriamur  pro  rege 
fro,  Maria  Theresia. 
lut  the  history  of  Hungary,  notwith- 
iding  the  neglect  which  it  seems  to 
e  experienced  from  English  and  Ameri- 
scholars,  is  one  of  very  great,  almost 
Dmantic  interest.  The  national  charac- 
also,  from  its  singular  blending  of 
ant  tastes  with  barbaric  virtues,  of 
Opean  manners  with  the  sentiments  of 
BMt»  presents  a  highly  attractive  study. 


And  as  liberty,  in  her  eastern  course,  has 
at  length  crossed  the  frontier  of  this  dis- 
tant country,  and  breathed,  in  no  small 
degree,  the  spirit  of  our  own  institutions 
into  the  minds  of  its  inhabitants,  their 
claim  to  both  our  interest  and  our  sympa- 
thies can  no  longer  be  disregarded.  With- 
out apology,  therefore,  we  proceed  to  givs 
a  brief  notice  of  the  land,  the  history  and 
the  character  of  the  Hungarians,  introduc- 
tory to  a  narrative  of  the  events  of  their 
recent  Revolution. 

The  kingdom  of  Hungary  consists  of 
Hungary  proper,  into  whicn  the  grand 
duchy  of  Transylvania  has  recently  been 
incorporated,  of  the  dependent  kingdoms 
of  Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Dalmatia,  and 
of  the  so-called  Military  Limits,  inhabited 
principally  by  Magyars,  Croats,  Servians, 
and  Wallachians.  It  is  a  country  of  vast 
plains,  with  mountain  frontiers.  Ihe  Save, 
the  Drave  and  the  Theiss  flow  down  from 
the  latter,  while  the  Danube  seems  to 
stand  still  in  its  course  through  the  mo- 
notonous level  of  the  former.  Along  its 
low  banks,  as  well  as  around  the  shores  of 
the  great  lakes  of  Neusiedel  and  the  Plat- 
ten  See,  lie  leagues  upon  leagues  of  deso- 
late and  unwholesome  marsh.  Beside*^ 
these  melancholy  wastes,  a  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  country  is  darkened  by 
primeval  and  almost  impenetrable  forests, 
fit  lurking  places  for  the  bandit,  who  saBies 
out  from  their  borders  upon  the  traveller 
and  the  merchant.  Still,  of  the  interior 
and  level  parts,  the  greater  proportion 
consists  of  open  pusztas  or  prairies,  on 
some  of  which  the  eye  is  fatigued  by  an 
horizon  ns  vast  and  unvar}'ing  as  in  ths 
deserts  of  Africa.  Here,  too,  as  there,  ths 
traveller  is  sometimes  mocked  by  th« 
fantastic  illusions  of  the  mirage ;  though, 
oftener,  he  is  misled  by  dense  and  noxious 
mists  to  wander  among  the  reeds  of  ths 
morasses,  happy  if  the  distant  lowing  of 
cattle  may  direct  him  to  the  liut  of  tb# 
shepherd. 

The  climate  of  the  country  is  no  1 
varied  than  its  surface.    The  Tatra  moi».'^ 


uiins  are  white  iriili  perpetual  snows  ;  nnd 
in  the  northerly  diatricis,  tbe  reign  of  win- 
ter continues  unubatcd  during  LRlf  the  year. 
But  tlie  peasant,  who,  dwelling  amid  the 
boundless  meadows  of  central  Hungary, 
has  never  seen  a  mountain,  looks  with  won- 
der upon  the  fragments  of  ice  which  are 
borne  down  by  the  Danube  from  tbe 
realms  of  frost.  The  southern  plains  are 
fragrant  with  rosemary,  verraia,  and  tbe 
pus^ioQ  flower.  The  Carinthian  grape 
ripens  its  sweet  juices  on  the  Eunny  hill- 
sides. The  orange  and  the  lemon  blossoms 
perfume  the  air  of  the  valleys.  In  the 
higher  districts,  and  on  the  cultivated 
plains,  the  air  is  remarkable  for  its  salu- 
brity ;  but  the  vicinity  of  the  nitrous  and 
saline  marsh  lands  is  as  decidedly  un- 
fa ejil  thy. 

In  a  portion  of  the  plains  and  higher 
regions  of  Hungary,  the  generous  soil 
yields  abundantly  both  corn  and  wine. 
This  country,  in  fact,  is  second  only  to 
France  in  the  amount  of  the  products  of 
its  vineyards ;  and  the  aromatic  wines  of 
Totay  and  Menesch  are  the  most  delicious! 
in  the  world.  Where  the  vine  does  not 
daim  priority,  tracts,  as  boundless  as  our 
own  prairies,  wave  with  wheat,  millet,  rice 
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mh..    up. 


■rous  as  those 
of  the  Ukraine, 
iwine,  also,  gain 

icly    expanse     the 


siirphi-ril's  or  swineherds 
only  hiimiin  habitation,  The  mouatiiina 
sboiinil  in  marbles  and  precious  stones, 
and  the  miner  bores  into  their  sides  for 
metnls,  sah,  and  coal. 

Till"  people,  for  whom  nature,  with  so 
laviiih  a  hand,  pours  out  these  stores,  eon- 
sisl,  principally  of  throe  races,  the  Magvar, 
ilie  (Jerman,  and  the  Sclavonic.  "The 
MiiL'V^irs  are  the  Hungarians  proper,  and 
ruli-^iv-er  the  others,  together  with  the 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Italians,  who,  from 
ijme  to  lime,  have  come  to  bivouac  around 
the  iiiidont  cross  of  St.  Stephen.  Their 
iii>(.ijic.il  uriiiin  is  somewhat  doubtful. 
■JIhv  ri|i|i'Mv.  however,  to  have  belonged 
'"!;.'■  I 'i- iljin  iir  Finnic  raee.  and  to  have 
1^.  nil.-  iifi^'in-illy  on  ihejr  swift  horses  from 
^  \i;vii\i.s  lit  tUc  Volga ;  while  the  Ger- 


of  the  Danube,  and  tbe  SclavoniaDi  ci| 
down  from  tbe  CarpalbUm  nii>iinin( 
Called  in  by  their  brethren,  the  iaem 
ants  of  the  Huns,  bo  dislingubhed  at 
foortb  and  fifth  c^'nturies,  lo  oppoM  t 
Moravians,  the  Magyars  mt^ngaied  i 
various  Sclavonic  tribes,  who  bsd  ad 
grated  before  them,  and  recnanied  md 
of  the  land.  Thia  coniiuest  luolt  dIm 
the  ninth  centurj-.  Afltr  baring  b«ai| 
established  in  their  n«w  Uimdcs.  ibt  M 
yars  gratified  Iheir  love  of  war  by  mil 
predatory  incursions  into  the  BO^bM 
countries,  where  also  llieir  aid.  M  mH 
of  fortune,  was  fie>quently  soIidtMl  hft 
warlike  prioces.  Their  fierce  aod  I 
cavalry,  in  fact,  swept  over  no  ntiall  g 
of  central  Europe,  and  terrified  tibfll 
lions  from  Dremen  to  Otranto,  frcmOl 
slantinople  to  Provence.  Id  tlM  Iq 
century,  however,  their  de«oIa(iiig  til 
was  stayed  by  the  victories  of  Ifoory  U 
Oermany,  at  Mcrseburg.  and  ot  Oiwl 
Great,  at  Augsburg ;  and  still  more  4 
by  the  triumph  over  them  o(  CbriMia 
which  was  established  by  the  tndnd 
tality  of  King  Stephen,  with  help  of  Q 
monks  and  Qennon  knigbu.  Aflcra 
period  horse-flesh  wna    no    kmew  m 


iilli-.-u 
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eslirpalcd  ;  the  fninie  of  a  richlv  eodi'Wi 
hierarchy  was  raised  ;  a  law  of  orden  r 
established  in  ihe  &tntc  ;  the  kingdcd  w 
divided  into  counties  with  a  regukr>ta« 
of  magistracy  ;  a  constitution  of  gi'i" 
ment,  in  fiae.  was  granted,  the  priM^ 
features  of  which  have  desci-nded  ii>  iM 
em  times  ;  and  thus,  at  the  conitiHtf 
ment  of  the  eleventh  ci'nlury,  ihs  »»b*I 
of  the  Carpathians,  were  illumiofd  bj  li 
dawn  of  civilization.  But  the  oi-i  Cw 
tian  stale  did  not  cease  to  be  mihuol  ' 
tbe  course  of  the  immediaielT  hik*^ 
centimes  it  was  often  invaded  bt  Trf 
and  Mongols;  when  the  believer  W  d 
inlidel  fought  tugelh'-r  on  the  Hue 
plains,  ivifh  all  the  hale  a 
ry  which  characieriKod  the  w^r;  '■>  » 
Spaniards  and  the  Moors  Ifucco*"^ 
times  deserted  to  the  side  of  tti*  (r*-"* 
and  for  the  space  uf  onv  handr")  • 
sixty  years  the  country  was  held  »  *  f^ 
ince  of  Turkey.  In  consrxjurrKr  \f(  "■*^ 
contests,  the  kingdom,  nhirh,  nnJirbv 
1.,  had  become  so  enlsi^d  bj  «•(* 
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r  by  electioD,  that  it  equalled  if  it  did  not 
urpass  in  extent  the  modern  empire  of 
Lustria,  was  greatly  narrowed  in  its  limits, 
nd  so  reduced  in  its  population,  that  it 
;ladly  encouraged  the  immigration  of  the 
lermans,  who  now  first  entered  the  coun- 

3  J  in  considerable  numbers.  Nor  had  the 
ect  of  these  disasters  entirely  disappear- 
d,  when  the  Protestant  reformation,  which 
rought  a  sword  into  all  Christian  lands, 
^w  it  in  this  also.  Now  adopted,  and 
pw  proscribed,  the  new  faith  kindled  the 
res  of  civil  war  throughout  the  land, 
fhen  the  arms  hitherto  wielded  against 
ilier  nations,  were  turned,  envenomed 
fith  all  the  fanatical  passions,  upon  them- 

eves.     After  these  dissensions,  however, 
\  different  sects  were  all  established  on 
U  equal   footing;  and  the  prosperity  of 
be  country  was  visited  by  no  great  na- 
iHial  calamity  until  the  year  1713,  when 
|e  slow  and  methodical  policy  of  Austria, 
fiicb,  nearly  two  centuries  before,  had 
faumcd  the  right  of  succeeding  to  the  ex- 
||ct  line  of  the  Hungarian  princes,  finally 
availed,  and  Hungary  consented  to  yield 
liomage  of  her  crown  to  the  house  of 
kpsburg.     But    no    great   change   was 
le  in  consequence,  either  in  the  laws  or 
|p  ancient  constitution  of  the  country. 
^The    Hungarian   Diet,   established   by 
ftphen,  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  any 
per  legislative  assembly  in  £urope,  save 
p ;  for  the  Parliament  of  England  was 
llituted  a  few  years  earlier.     This  ven- 
jjlble  constitution  of  government  has  sur- 
ged the  invasion  of  enemies,  the  discord 
jputizens,  the  tyranny  of  rulers,  the  incon- 
^cy  of  the  people,  in  short,  all  the  shocks 

L contrarieties  of  more  than  seven  cen- 
s.      It  is  composed   of    an    Upper 
iitniber  of  Magnates  and  clerical  digni- 
\eSf  in  which  the  Palatine,  the  represen- 
tve  of  the  King,  presides ;  and  of  a  Lower 
■.mber  of  Deputies,  elected  by  the  citi- 
^  of  the  free  towns,  and  the  nobles  of 
.  counties,  who,  more  democratic  than 
ne  the  knights  of  the  shire  in  England, 
the   representatives  of  the  particular 
ties  of  France,  are  required  to  act  con- 
Dably  to  the  instructions  of  their  con- 
Qients.     These  Chambers,  together  with 
.  Emperor,  as  King  of  Hungary,  con- 
pte  the  Popului  Hungaricus,  and  ex- 
be  supreme  authority  in  the  state.    The 
pmment  of  Hungarir,  accordingly,  is  a 


mixed  monarchy.  But  it  has  always  been 
administered  by  the  aristocracy,  chiefly  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  been  supported  al- 
most entirely  by  the  contributions  of  the 
peasantry,  styled,  in  the  old  laws,  tbd 
misera  plebs  cantribuentium. 

The  aristocracy  of  the  country  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  Magyars;  the  Ger- 
mans, who  are  generally  congregated  in  thtt 
towns,  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  frctt 
burghers;  and  the  peasantry,  the  class 
without  civil  rights  or  privileges,  being 
eight  or  nine  millions  in  a  population  of 
twelve  or  thirteen,  is  Sclavonic,  with  a 
smaller  mixture  of  Magyars,  Swabians  and 
others.  The  nobles  own  the  soil,  the  pos- 
session of  landed  property  being  forbidden 
to  the  peasantry  by  law,  and  permitted  to 
the  class  of  burghers  only  within  the  jo* 
risdiction  of  a  burgh.  The  tenure,  how- 
ever, which  generally  prevails,  as  in  all 
Sclavonic  and  Scandinavian  countries,  is 
the  allodial ;  although  a  smaller  portion  of 
the  land,  as  for  instance,  the  domains  of 
Prince  Esterhazy,  are  entailed,  and  inher- 
ited according  to  the  laws  of  primogeni- 
ture. But  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
principle  of  equal  partibility  has  not  had 
the  effect  in  Hungary  of  preventing  the 
formation  of  large  landed  estates,  as  was 
likewise  the  case,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
in  the  ancient  republics,  where  the  ruk 
of  primogeniture  was  unknown,  and  as  also 
has  been  the  case  in  Spain,  where  it  has 
existed  only  as  an  exception  to  the  general 
law  of  partibility.  Yet  whatever  difference 
there  may  be  in  the  size  of  the  estates  of 
the  nobles,  they  themselves  are,  for  the  most 
part,  equal  before  the  law.  Tlie  man 
who  possesses  but  a  single  rood  of  allodial 
land,  has  in  the  theng  or  county  congrega- 
tion, where  the  public  affaire  of  the  coun- 
ty are  discussed  and  ordered,  the  same 
rights  and  privileges  as  the  proprietor  of 
the  most  extensive  domains. 

The  Hungarian  nobles,  owning  the  soil, 
holding  all  civil  offices,  exempt,  for  the 
most  part,  from  tithes  and  t^ixes,  and  en* 
dowed  with  all  the  privileges  which  they 
have  chosen  to  confer  on  themselves,  have 
always  maintained  a  character  as  haughty 
as  their  rank  in  the  state  has  been  exalted - 
But  to  a  high  sense  of  personal  digniV5 
have  been  allied  many  of  the  moat  bdULv^-'*' 
attributes  of  cVvaxiMi\«r,\«&v\^%  ^^\iX.\xwcv 
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Mtvr-jwUa^  wtdKnnoe;  ardor  h  both 
kffwwd  htue;  ■  eonUmpl  c{  (ear ;  >  j<^ 
owjr  o(  dbbnor ;  ifaeae  arc  qaaliliM  « tucli 
nKere  the  km  of  nsientaDoii  ami  luxury, 
■■d  whttlever  tamy  be  gtoea  or  rode  in  the 
dkpMiiiuM  aai  laaafieni  of  iho  Magf ara. 
ne  general  ehatMunuic  of  tbr  |dtrM- 
■gvoaij  af  Uh  Hangaiian  BoMin-  is  iatel- 
igiiMii.  The  braad.  i^ea  hnnr :  ibe  clear. 
Ml  «^ :  tka  vaaih  ina  aad  w«U  motilded. 


worn  in  tba  Dirt ;  the  tooM  robes  ol  bUek 
mSk;  the  gold  chains,  croeees,  and  crimaon 
■earfa;  the  ncfalf  fnmi  frock  coaia,  and 
km^mgi  or  —*■—■'  cape  of  ihe  elder  geo- 
tn:  ibe  sraea  or  Marfet  pehxea  I«ed 
whb  g<3U.aad  lh»  taagniteaBt  cbdmof  the 
hi|^  ottoen:  the  daborauilT  braided 
WMooaiaaC  tha  voinnr  aKoibcra,  with 
pMdMU  own*  of  bri^kt-eolored  kcraej-- 
wmn  ia  tbM-  nabroidofvd  c^ ;  the  war- 
iaa  h««na  plmaes :  the  paf^aadka;  tiw 
qildi'd  l>'h- :  sfi*"  p-i!lihed  weapons :  which 
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olher  biu>d.  thott^fa  poor,  is 
ed  :  he  likes  moue  and  the  d 
no  pride  of  coontrr,  but  I 
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in  hta  di»poeitk>B,  tike  the  I 
deveuful  Tatlier.  Hb  mann 
uaiiiw.  but  1/1  Ibe  last  degra 
for  irbile  lh«  Uagyar,  t«^ 
stands  erect  to  the  pre«ettee 
ibe  Svlaronian  bows  his  nc 
renturea  to  resame  as  np 
until  dBnii<sed.  Of  Oerma 
peasanlrr  ihertr  are  *ery  f 
gether  with  a  large  number 
some  Greeks,  having  moi 
trade  of  the  towns.  But  wl 
ihej-  eshibtt  the  «ain«  man 
iMas  ehaiHcter;  aad  retaiB 
moot  part,  their  nalioiuil  p«« 
The  general  wmdHion  «f 
and  teaaala  of  Uw  Hmgai 
has  been  snperior.  in  noal  re 
of  the  peasantry  of  other  Bi 
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crnr.il-.   ]T..t',!,_.  .    Til,'    nK.sl    pulurr-jUt- 
lod  charai-U'rislic  in  liif  noriJ." 

The  appcaraoce  of  ihc  Hungnfian  p<is- 
ant  prvsfQts  a  suoti^  .-■■ntnist  lo  ihiii  "i 
b«  nu.-'ler.  Ever  !inc>-  [lie  diiv;  ul'  Kin^ 
Atida.  hi*  shoulders  have  het-a  ilwicued 
with  a  mif  or  t\o»k  of  n>ucb  s!iot'f>»kin. 
His  seaniv  unJer  ffarmrnl*  aiv  I'f  I'oarse 
sacfc-ctolh.  ^oaktsi  in  land  to  prutvCI  ihr 
wvarer  frvm  ioMrcl^  A  boxid-biinimed 
fell  sombrero  oisU  an  addiiional  siindi- 
upon  hi*  swanhv  fsc-:  while  manr-liki' 
lM:ks  and  uc>h'>ni  nnjsl^ichios  give  l.i  hi; 
wild  features  an  eipresji-m  more  of  Asia 
than  fA  Humpe. 

Bui  ibii  cusiume  ewers  two  separate 
dianclers.  the  Macr*'  '"^  ^''^  .S.hiu- 
nian.  The  ^Idirrar  pi^a~^nt  i^i  U-IJ.  pas- 
Honaie,  and  ooonmas :  he  is  proud  uI  his 
de^ct'OI.  and  rain  iJ  his  L>rninirnts :  vn  lem- 
perantent.  he  toi^Une^  ro  melanehiili- :  has 
a  marked  panithtv  for  the  care  of  ani- 
mals:  and.  tndokat  in  his  habii.^.  prefers 
T  \tv«  ^ii<il»s  to  the  f'Jl'iwinc' 
■\t.«  ^\v»mbjwdl,  tra.  the 


..  ih^ 


ji.iiii  iiTiii->  I. 

ihe  rernaiDing  prcKtucli  -if  I 
landlord.  The  creat  {nat->n;i 
[rv  people.  b^ia<^  hired  I.tbo 
ers.  wtre  bi>und  br  ojoirae 
land  for  n  fUpulaied  rent  ur  f 
lenanre,  in  which  ease:*  ibt 
leare  the  farm*  omil  sfiirr  hf 
adianoi's  made  bv  the  p-« 
cnuld  ihey  he  tumi-d  oat,  e. 
fiindition  of  rei-eivinc  an  it 
tl.<irl!.l..r.  <\.T,v»de-al.VrHi 
od  10  (hi;  t\^^  "f  the  f-r->pl( 
b«rium.  or  rural  eiJe  putlt-bi 
.■iH^picv*  i>f  Msria  Th-^r-^a  • 
i(HeTpre!alfc>n  no  contnrit  1 
ih*"  (.irmi-T,  and  T<-3ttl it'-J  in 
ersl  nianri-T  the  aro'-ont  <^ 
was  M  tf  aceepiMi  la  \^  f' 
Th-  r.'f..raH  of  J,«rh  II  » 
aw^t-  manv  of  the  fun-jian 
the  kingdom.  aI*o  aS'-tiched  ft 
TJiudc.  <o  Car  as  il  had  bren  le 
liiw  ;  and  when  the  oU  eroK 
re^e^abtished  ttndef  hif  rae 
<nMX>a>R&,  Mcether  with  elii 
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I.  Such  was  not  the  case,  how- 
ith  the  decrees  sanctioDing  the 
acquiring  heritable  property  by  all 
ians,  and  equalizing  the  imposts  on 
J,  whether  in  the  possession  of  the 
r  the  ignoble.  The  ancient  prin- 
Hjingarian  law  was  still  main- 
'tndo  ne  inhereat  onus.  The  pea- 
tinued  to  pay  tithes  to  priests  and 
»  maintain  the  country  magistra- 
labor  on  public  works  without  re- 
aon ;  and  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
y,  in  which  the  nobles  served, 
ithough  nearly  all  the  burdens  of 
3  have  fallen  upon  the  shoulders 
leasant,  nature  has  dealt  bounti- 
Jl  him.  The  fertile  soil  of  the 
id  valleys  yields  its  increase  with 
ains  of  tillage.  He  raises  the 
oxen  in  Europe,  and  divides  the 
them  with  his  do^,  roaming  in 
onship  over  the  rolling  hills,  or 
ease  m  fragrant  meadows.  If  he 
money,  he  has  few  wants.  If  he 
brive  his  cattle  or  cart  his  grain  to 
ant  marts  of  trade,  from  inability 
the  tolls,  neither  does  his  simple 
'Crave  the  luxuries  of  foreign  fairs, 
otent  to  obtain  by  barter  with  his 
m  whatever  of  raiment  may  not  be 
)hj  the  sheep  which  he  shears,  or 
f  of  food  may  not  be  furnished  by 
k  which  he  slaughters.  For  him, 
incestors  never  slept  beneath  a 
I  no  hardship  to  wrap  his  woolen 
bond  him,  and  lie  down  to  sleep 
i  beneath  the  heavens  night-fall 
him — the  wagoner  in  his  cart, 
herd  by  his  fold,  the  husbandmen 
fcves  or  hay-cocks.  The  monoto- 
every-day  life  is  sufficiently  re- 
f'  the  diversity  of  his  toils  and  the 
o(  the  seasons.  On  holy  days 
says  his  prayers  in  church, 
trough  the  intricacies  of  the 
dances,  sings  the  national 
questions  and  answers,  and 
Sfhatever  may  be  lacking  in  these 
B  to  fill  up  the  small  measure 
ights  by  admiring  the  costly 
"le  showy  equipages,  the  luxu- 
unments,  the  gilded  state  and 
f  his  prodigal  but  perhaps  not 
'  lord. 

'mef,  have  been  the  Hungari- 
ir  institutions.     But  the  revo- 


lutionary spirit  which  is  now  reforming  the 
laws  and  governments  of  so  many  Euro- 
pean states,  has  produced  changes  in  this 
country,  not  less  important  than  in  those 
which  have  attained  a  higher  degree  of 
civilization.  Hungary,  in  consequence, 
is  no  longer  what  she  was.  The  spirit  of 
the  people,  and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
kingdom,  bear  alike  the  marks  of  the  great 
revolution  which,  commencing  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago,  has  now  just  arrived  at  its 
climax,  and  regenerated   the  land. 

The  period  when  the  rise  of  new  po- 
litical convictions  first  began  to  manifest 
itself  in  Hungary,  was  during  the  session 
of  the  diet,  which  took  place  in  the  years 
1826-7.  A  popular  party  was  then  or- 
ganized, which  soon  received  the  support 
of  a  large  number  of  persons  of  high.nmk 
and  ample  fortunes.  These  friends  of 
progress  labored  with  much  zeal  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  lower  classes, 
encouraged  popular  education  both  with- 
out law  and  against  law,  and  pursued  a 
system  of  political  agitation  which  seemed 
to  produce  effect  when  other  means  failed. 
Count  Szechcnyi  took  up  the  pen,  an  in- 
strument which  had  been  but  little  used 
by  his  countrymen,  and  won  a  European 
reputation  by  the  ability  of  his  dissertations 
on  subjects  connected  with  politics.  The 
small  number  of  newspapers  and  periodi- 
cals was  enlarged  ;  a  theatre,  in  which 
the  Magyar  language  was  used,  was  erect- 
ed at  Presburg;  and  the  national  literature, 
which  had  not  possessed  much  to  boast 
of  except  the  beauty  of  its  lyrics,  received 
a  new  impulse  from  the  patronage  of  the 
nobility,  and  the  increase  of  scholars.  The 
diet  of  1840  went  still  further  than  its 
predecessors  in  calling  public  attention  to 
the  necessity  of  a  reform  of  the  state. 
Much  was  done  by  it  to  protect  both  the 
moral  and  the  material  interests  of  the 
country,  to  develop  more  fully  the  Mag- 
yar nationality,  ana  to  diminish  the  power 
of  A  ustrian  and  all  foreign  influence.  This 
movement  forwards  was  aided  also  by  the 
imprisonment  for  political  offences  of  two 
leading  members  of  the  hberal  party. 
Baron  Wesselenyi,  and  the  since  distin- 
guished Mr.  Kossuth,  for  a  measure  so  se- 
vere and  so  tyrannical  naturally  gave  rise 
to  an  earnest  demand  for  the  restoratioo> 
of  the  old  constitutional  freedom.  Q^v^«5:X^^ 
independent    ol   «\\  Vii\«dct«^^5fc  ^^  ^^"^ 


iry  and  the  Sciavomc  Mot 


^Suns 


Some  partial 
Ooneequence,  were  made  by  the  authorities, 
but  DO  liberal  plan  of  rcrorm  was  timely 
introduced  to  satisfy  the  rensonable  wish- 
es of  the  great  majority  of  the  popular 
party,  or  to  neutralize  the  extravagant 
ol^ma  of  factious  partisans.  The  diaaf- 
fedioQ  coD^Quing,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  gaii)  ground,  when  the  Diet  assembled 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
it  demanded  the  recall  of  all  Austrians  in 
office,  and  remonstrated  against  the  system 
of  policy  which,  for  forty  years,  had  been 
pursued  by  the  administration  of  Meller- 
uch. 

At  the  time  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
revolution  at  Paris,  therefore,  a  great  re- 
form party  had  grown  up  in  Hungary,  and 
when  that  of  Vienna  followed,  paralyzing 
for  Ihe  time  being  the  imperial  authority, 
insurrection  swept,  like  the  wind,  down 
the  Danube  and  the  Tlieiss.  The  con- 
servative party,  deprived  of  Austrian  sup- 
port, gave  way  at  once,  and  the  frienda  of 
reform  succeeded  in  eatiiblishiog  a  pro- 
viflioBal  government  almost  without  oppo- 
ntion. 

At  Pesth,  as  nt  Vieinia,  it  was  the  stu- 
dents nf   the  univer^itv  who  led    the  var 


accordingly,  on  the  17th  of  \ 
provisional  government,  wlucJ 
appointed,  was  con6nned;  il 
ministry  was  to  be  elected  l^ 
of  the  national  rep  resents  livci 
responsible  to  the  people  of  Hi 
press  was  declared  to  be  free  ; 
constitution,  in  all  its  indep 
with  nil  its  pririlegcs,  wa«  u 
as  the  fundamontai  law  of  the 
in  place  of  the  former  P&li 
authority  was  very  limited,  tl 
Eticnne  was  appoint«d  V 
clothed  with  all  tbe  powen 
izing  the  new  state  whidi 
lawfully  exercised  by  tbe  King 
These  concessions  were  lu 
too  soon  to  secure  the  loyaltj 
garians,  for  the  messenger  woo 
tidings  of  them  to  Pestb,  ton 
tJonEU  Ouard  assembled,  and 
deliberating  on  the  propriety 
ately  procmiming  a  republic 
pie,  however,  had  obtained  all 
for,  and  opposed  as  they  bad 
administration  of  his  miaiste 
mained  steadfastly  attached  t 
ror,  and  expressed  the  wish  Oi 
\-isil  the  country,  and  evt'n  i 


■d;  miJr 
,!:siime'l..«ns 
horiifd,  and  thi-i 
lo  bivouiK-  in  lli-'  oj-^n 
proporlii.n  of  ih''  [luiur< 
'fore  been  senl  inli>  luJy.  1 
and  where  ihrrv  wi 
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of  the  National  Guard,  they  aimed 
untain  a  sort  of  neutrality  between 
by  and  order,  generally  arrinng  at 
cene  of  disturbances  when,  the  plun- 
f  and  sacking  being  over,  their  ser- 
were  no  longer  needed.  But  it  was 
it  the  Jews  that  the  excited  passions 
5  lower  classes  were  cliiefly  directed, 
resburg,  even  the  Jewish  hospital  be- 
a  mark  for  popular  vengeance.  The 
rere  driven  into  the  streets  ;  the  dying 
eased  prematurely  of  their  pains  ; 
ihe  persecution  was  stayed  only  by 
q)ulsion  of  the  Jews  from  the  city. 
9  day  of  frenzy  and  license,  however, 
oon  over.  The  new  ministry  exerted 
fliience  to  re-establish   order ;    and 

by  the  general  consent  of  the  peo- 
heir  efiforts  were  crowned  with  suc- 

Bnwhile  the  Diet,  assembled  no  longer 
fore  at  Presburg,  but  in  the  ancient 
il  of  Pesth,  proceeded,  without  delay, 
ifirm  by  legislation  the  reforms  which 
ieen  introduced  into  the  structure  of 
tote,  and  also  to  alter  some  of  the 
it  laws  of  the  kingdom.  The  "  Ro- 
iras  summarily  abolished,  whereby  the 
rty  of  the  different  churches  and  the 
tF  was  curtailed  of  those  feudal  rights 
Ibe  and  labor,  which  pressed  most 
upon  the  people  ;  and  the  amount 
msation  to  be  paid  to  the  landlords 
to  be  determmed  at  a  future  ses- 
the  Assembly.  The  right  of  own- 
soil  was  extended  to  all  classes, 
mt  was  admitted  a  citizen  of  the 
id  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the 
rhich  he  had  before  held  in  tenantry, 
were  taken  to  introduce  a  new 
of  internal  improvements,  to  ex- 
freedom  of  industry,  and  to  mul- 
ad vantages  of  popular  education, 
into  execution  all  these  plans  of 
lent  will  undoubtedly  require  no 
le,  and  more  means  than  seem  to  be 
It  at  command  in  the  country.  For 
fh  Hungary  has  no  national  debt  of 
yet  the  entire  farming  interest  is 
for  the  last  quarter's  rent ;  the 
of  the  landed  proprietors  are  to 
>rarily  reduced  by  the  eraancipa- 
fo  millions  of  laborers ;  and  if  any- 
e  a  just  compensation  for  their 
is  to  be  made  out  of  the  public 
to  their  former  masters,  it  is  im- 


possible to  see  where  the  means  will  be 
found  for  building  roads,  digging  canals, 
and  improving  the  navigation  of  the  rivers, 
or  executing  any  other  of  the  great  nation- 
al works  now  in  contemplation.     Hereto- 
fore the  Austrian  system  of  duties,  the 
government  monopolies  of  salt  and  tobac- 
co, the  numerous  restrictions  upon  indus- 
try, the  depressed  condition  of  the  lower 
classes,  have  not  been  favorable  to  a  full 
development  of  the  material  resources  of 
the  country.     The  annual  revenue,  from 
all  sources,  domains,  regalia  and  taxes,  has 
not  usually  amounted  to  more  than  about 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars ;   and  although 
the  receipts  of  the  public   treasury  will 
now  be  increased  by  the  contributions  of 
the  nobility,  still  the  immediate  augmenta- 
tion cannot  be  great,  as  their  luxurious 
habits  have   rendered   almost  the  whole 
order  dc   facto    bankrupt.      Nevertheless 
the  stimulus  of  free  institutions,  and  of 
liberal  legislation,  together  with  the  Eng- 
lish system  of  husbandr}^  now  being  intro- 
duced, will,  undoubtedly,  imfold  new  re- 
sources, and  add  gre^itly  to  thf  amount  of 
the  national  wealth.     The  immense  estates 
in  the  Bannat  and  elsewhere,  which  have 
hardly  done  more  than  defray  the  cost  of 
their  cultivation,  will  now  be  sold  or  leased 
to  independent  famiei-s,  greatly  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  all  parties.     And  if,  in  addition 
to  all  other  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  the  immigration  of  settlers 
with  some  property  be   encouraged,  and 
the  old  contempt  for  trade  and  labor  and 
foreign   blood  be   somewhat  abated,  the 
Hungarians  may  soon  be  able  to  sustain 
a  public  d(;bt  of  considerable  magnitude. 
At  present,  however,  the  condition  of  their 
finances,  aside  from  the  expenses  of  war, 
cannot  be  considered  sufficiently  encourag- 
ing to  enable  them  to  obtain   any  very 
large  loans  from  abroad  ;  and  the  friends 
of  internal  improvements  and  national  ad- 
vancement must  content  themselves  with 
the  old  motto  of  fesiinare  lente* 

But  since  the  organization  of  the  nation- 
al government  at  Pesth,  a  new  source  of 
financial  embarrassment  has  been  opened, 
the  consequences  of  which  cannot,  at  pres- 
ent, be  estimated.  This  is  the  war  with 
the    Sclavonic    appendages  of  Hungary, 
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which   m   now  proceed  briefly    to  iia- 

Of  thMe  limmimgat.  tbe  pnadpo]  Odc 
is  Craa&.  lius  tingdocn  H  repn»«[itod 
in  Ibe  Hangaiiui  tSx  hj  drtiatita,  utA 
has  been  a  depandaMjr  ■/  Uie  Uagyara 
soce  tte  originu  eonqoHl  ia  tbe  liinth  ccn- 
torj-.  Two  bmKlred  ye«ra  b*ion%  ibe 
CroAiiaas  had  coniie  into  the  coohItt,  ud 
founded  the  petty  states  of  Carintfaa.  FrioE. 
LdnBrnia,  or  Cmtlk  proper,  Dalmatia  uid 
Sclaronia.  A  wvfike  people,  t^y  hsre 
alwayH  been  fund  of  breikii^  tbdr  spean 
wvth  their  neighbois,  sad  were  m  th«  ha- 
bit of  miking  predatory  iDciireian&  iniu 
tbe  Ottoman  tonitorio.  e^«a  up  U>  the 
middle  of  tbe  but  cconiry.  At  that 
period  compeOed  by  Aiutrii  to  rebiMfuieb 
thb  nnusenicnt.  tbn  have  wtux  fiuhmittdd 
to  (he  discipline  ct  tbe  impcrul  (ervice, 
luid.  thon^  sdU  prcfening  tbe  ebanccs 
of  war,  hare  oecupied  tbcinsdv«s  more 
with  the  labors  of  peaux.  But  ihe^  have 
made  no  great  pn^rc»  in  drUimltoa. 
Tbcjr  bouses  are  drsthnte  of  windows  and 
chimneys  sad  might  better  be  lenned 
baRw,asaiR  bnge  rao(  cztewb  JlK  pfnUC' 
lion  alike  (o  men  sod  oxen,  pigs  Utd  wo- 
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to  her  ne«  home  with  but  a  wediline 
ment  for  her  dowrr.     The  namber  tk 
chants,  or  hack&tcm  nthrr,  aad  at  p 
is  Qauled  by  taw  ;  cicry  inhabitaal 
ipBred  to  contrittole  by  •omc  liad  vt 
to  the  commoo   stock  ; 
lentfi  himeelf,   witbtmt   tbe 
his   gospodar. 
The  population,   ihoi^b  natsnllyd 

being,  of  coone.  not  Ga*araUe  b*  tht 
grws  of  mifisatkie.  AtUcbed  to  Hm 
peror,  tiwco  districts  supply  AiMtiM 
some  of  tb«  most  tnet worthy  oad  «4 
«ddiers  in  her  s^irice.  Tbey  fmd 
also,  in  tbe  bmoos  tbiriT  Toan'  wv  < 
Catholics  and  Protestantf^  nad  ia  ihiei 
years'  war,  against  Fredetie  tbe  C 
tbote  irresutiUe  Pandourv  aid  Cl 
whoM  very  aspect  spread  £a^Kf  t* 
tbe  weatein  borders  of  Gcraway- 

lie  caaae  of  ibe  rerc^t  of  »««  L 
domsi  from  Hungary,  is  tbe  ontifad 
tbe  two  races.  The  Croats,  Bdstoi 
Serriatw.  and  Dalmatians,  are  all  i^  I 
vomaa  otiKia.  They  hat« — they  ~ 
way*  baled  lbs  Maj^ws.  And  a 
the  Sfagymr  despbea   tbe   Sflart 


I'-v  il  !■'  ih.'  Jrivireign,  whose  govemmenl 
l'~  .■..".Mnodm.-d  it-.'lf  10  llu-ir  pn-ju- 
■li.  ■■-.  unci  l''ft  tfa*-m  in  Ibe  emoymiJiii  of  a 
I'ltL"-'  -liiiri'  of  native  iniiupenilence. 

^'ivr  10  Cruiuia.  (Iip  most  impotlani  of 
till'  r(■■\r)J;^■liH''pend'■^>cifSB^.■^ho^edislril■Is. 
na  (lii-  Cf.niiriftS  iif  Turkev,  ftilled  the  Ui!i- 
larv  IJini!.=.  They  consisi  of  a  long  lloeof 
fr'iiit:''r,  c\wnding  from  iht^  Adriatic  to 
Tri:i-vlinniu; — a  st>rl  of  perpotoiil  camp. 
ill  r.h'.K-h  all  the  inhabiltmU  are  hotb  sol- 
dii'f-  and  hiu^b.indoKr'n.  The  coostitulion  of 
sfi.i'Ty  h.  in  other  n'^pecfe.  peculiar. 
One  i"r  more  families  form  what  L*  termed 
n  luiLi-i'  i^r  sociefT.  in  which  the  oldest 
miniliT  i'!iereii*?s  a  piitriatchal  power. 
imdir  the  title  of  pispodar.  The  land, 
Qot  liiijdrd  into  ixiditidual  possessions,  is 
own.-i]  hy  Ihe  eommanily  at  large,  as 
wiTi'  the  woods  of  Germanv.  in  I  lie  days 
of  Hirmnnn.  The  flocks,  money  andmov- 
iibli"i  r)f  a  [inrticular  society  are  also  held 
TV  >^  ■■inn'w  \)y  tiWu  nii;mbors  ;   and  if  a 
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Hungariiui  noble.  Icdetd.  in-I-ir--'*  i 
not  wanting  of  ^~illalr«:^,  in  whii'b  tlir'  lb 
rar  inhabitaDts  Ltrid  no  i»iumci^ 
with  ihtir  Sclavonic  n<'ighbors  i-tt  t 
purpose  :  where  they  do  not  neu  uA 
stand  each  other's  language,  aa<!  ■£' 
permit  the  intL-rmartitg«  o?  tlttit  liJi" 
Tlie  more  immediale  cau~c  uf  the  be' 
ing  out  of  civil  war.  boweier,  ii  im 
fotuid  in  the  numt-rons  ar.d  irrv  «'' 
attempts,  which  bavt  been  ni»if  «i; 
the  last  few  years  l,y  the  Mugj^n-  t-' 
tend  the  influence  uf  ibetr  o«c  Us^ 
and  to  rctive  the  obs^naaee  'jf  ll-K' 
tjonal  customs.  Their  itm  hi»  K« 
itrcnglhen  their  auiborilv  br  scfi'W* 
all  Wruagt-s  in  tin-  couDtrj  .  uef ' 'J 
own.  Formerly,  the  official  UapWP 
the  Stale  was  Latin  But  »ii»-e  li'-i  ■ 
laws  have  been  puLIL.hnl  ic  it-:  Bi 
garian  tongue  als.>.  Tbe  rrpmttatt 
made  to  the  soTcr<r^rQ  ha>e  bn*a  i^ 
up  laterally  in  llangariaa  wd  I^ 
the  former  being  declared,  by  jvnt^' 
.,t«ceat  dcerer,  to   be  lb*  atmii^  ■' 
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fficulty.  With  the  exception  of 
certain  magnates  and  magistrates, 
eches  made  in  the  Diet  are  ex- 
''  in  the  Magyar  dialect.  All  the 
ions  between  the  two  Chambers 
ied  on  in  the  same ;  and  the  Latin 
IS  its  former  pre-eminence  only  in 
alutions  of  the  king, 
new  policy  of  the  conquerors  did 
ipe  the  jealous  vigilance  of  the 
of  the  party  of  the  conquered, 
rer  classes,  however,  being  desti- 
ill  political  education  and  sympa- 
e  illuminated  kept  their  plans  of 
)n  to  themselves ;  and  left  it  to 
IS  of  the  Greek  church,  to  which 
m  most  of  the  Sclavonians  be- 
persuade  the  peasantry  that  this 
)f  degrading  their  language  was 
of  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the  in- 
nce  of  their  faith.  Thus  the 
passions  of  the  people  were 
;  while  their  leaders,  forming 
!  associations  throughout  all  the 
0  countries,  for  the  purpose  of 
ng  thoir  various  dialects,  so  that 
vht  all  be  reduced  into  one, 
beneath  this  garb  the  plan  of 
m  Pansclavonic  confederacy, 
rent  which  any  impartial  person 
l)>pose  must  have  tended  to  heal 
■isions  between  the  two  races,  fur- 
le  occasion  for  the  long  meditated 
i  When  in  consequence  of  the 
on  in  Hungary,  the  franchise  was 
i^to  all  without  regard  to  nationality 
Sn,  and  both  surfage  and  tithes 
Wly  abolished,  it  would  seem  as 
Jo  shadow  of  discontent  between 
\^  and  the  ruled  could  any  longer 
ited.  But  it  was  stipulated  by  the 
rtfiat  the  debates  in  the  diet  should 

S  their  language.  To  this  the 
labitantsmade  no  objection,  and 
the  new  reforms  with  joy.  Nor 
jkany  reasonable  ground  of  objec- 
pe  Hungarian  tongue  was  gene- 
par  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Fr^atcver  their  origin.  But  the 
the  Sclavonic  party,  seeing  that 
Ijfever  their  time  had  come  for 
pF  the  ancient  yoke  of  bondage, 
■^ord  of  command;  and  every 
^  ran  to  arms. 

Quarters  of  revolt  were  estab- 
owitK,  in  Sclavomay  the  ifeat 


of  the  Greek  archbishop.  A  committee 
of  public  safety,  or,  in  other  words,  a 
provisional  government  was  here  organized ; 
and  its  autnority  was  at  once  recognized 
throughout  the  district,  inhabited  as  it  is 
mostly  by  Sclavonians.  A  camp  of  twenty 
thousand  men  was  soon  formed  ;  and  funds 
were  liberally  furnished  by  the  Greek  con- 
vents. But  the  governor  of  the  town  of 
Peterwaradin,  on  the  Danube,  ventured  to 
attack  the  insurgent  forces;  and  his  at- 
tempt, though  not  successful,  was  followed 
by  a  truce,  to  give  time  for  the  revolted  to 
submit  their  case  to  the  Emperor.  A 
deputation,  accordingly,  was  dispatched  to 
Vienna,  instructed  to  demand  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Sclavonians  from  Hungary. 

Meanwhile,  the  insurrection  spread  rap- 
idly through  all  the  Sclavonic  dependen- 
cies, south  of  the  Danube.  Jellachich, 
the  Ban  of  Croatia,  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  movement,  and  the  Croatian 
diet,  illegally  as.'jembled  at  Agram,  invited 
the  States  of  Bohemia  to  meet  those  of 
Croatia,  Sclavonia,  and  Dalmatia  in  general 
diet,  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Magyars.  The  enthusiasm  of 
the  Croatians  rose  to  the  highest  pitch. 
When,  in  the  last  session  of  the  diet  at 
Agram,  it  was  stated  that  there  was  a 
deficiency  of  funds  necessary  for  sending 
troops  to  the  threatened  quarters,  all  the 
deputies,  together  with  the  auditors,  rose 
to  offer  voluntary  contributions.  Several 
gave  five  hundred,  others  a  thousand  or 
two  thousand  florins.  The  fair  sex,  fol- 
lowing the  example  of  their  lords,  threw 
their  watches,  chains,  rings,  and  various 
trinkets  into  the  treasury  of  war.  And 
thus,  in  the  space  of  a  short  half  hour, 
upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  florins  were 
collected,  besides  other  objects  of  value. 

The  Croatian  call  to  arms  has  been  an- 
swered also  by  other  tribes.     The  Servians, 
the  flower  of    the  race,  have  sent  large 
bodies   of     volunteers  from    the    distant 
Balkan.     The  Dalmatian  has  come,  even 
from  the  Porta  Hungarica  of  Fiume.     The 
Wallachians  have  taken  the  field,  from  the 
remoter  East.     And  all  are  impressed  with 
the  belief  that  they  shall  have  the  sym- 
pathy of  Russia,  regarded  as  the  head  of 
their  religion  and  their  race.     As  many  o» 
eighty  or  ninety  thousand  men,  accustono.^^ 
to  arms  and  trained  u^  uit^TMXiX^*^^ 
reported    a&   honi  ^oxkRCtteratoa^  ^'k^ 
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Dantibc.  Already  several  saoguiiiaiy, 
though  not  decisive  eDga^meute  have 
takon  p1ae«  between  the  two  contvsdiDg 
parties ;  and  by  the  last  adiices,  the  m- 
Burgents  had  adranced  within  two  dayti' 
marrh  of  both  Pcsth  and  Vienna. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Uagyan,  &\- 
thoiii^'h  in  the  midst  of  the  confu^on  at- 
tending a  populju*  revolution,  have  made 
spirited  efSartt  ultimately  to  quell  the  re- 
volt. A  large  number  of  tliinr  soldiers  are 
absf'Qt  from  the  kingdom,  in  the  sernce  of 
thi'  t'mpire;  but,  the  landsiami  having  been 
Cum  oked,  it  is  expected  Ihnt  a  force  double 
that  of  their  <!nemy  will  be  brought  into 
till.'  lit-li]  ;anditisconfideDlly  believed  that, 
terriltli?  ns  is  the  advance  of  such  hordes 
of  Croiits  and  Puadours,  the  campaign 
will  r^'.jult  in  the  triumph  of  the  an- 
cient cross  of  St.  Stephen.  This  issue  may 
hi!  jiioked  for  with  the  gi'eater  eerlwnty  in 
consequence  of  the  recent  timely  incorpora- 
lion  into  Hunffary  of  the  dependent  king- 
doiiiofTninsyTvania,  whereby  the  strength 
of  the  MiigyoT^  is  increased  by  a  more 
close  alliance  with  a  million  and  a  half  of 
tlii-ir  countrjiaien. 

To  the  snme  end.  the  stand  Istdj  taken 
l.v    ill,-    .nuvmmciit    lit    Vi.  ntu     «ill 
J-'ir.i  iMriiilbiii^'.      \l  the  coniinciic.'iiii- 
III'   |tw  iii-^Lirn'^^iion.  tl.f  un>otlk'(i    stale 
Aii-'jiui  iiir.iirs,  nnU,  pmbiiUy.  a  secret 
di--|i.i-i;iiiii  in  the  imperiiil  court  to  allow 
till-  niiiviiiin  iL'vukui"!!  to  be  i-nibarrass- 
.'.l    1^,    ilu      n-   ■'■■    .|.  r.  .■!"   \\u:   more  loya! 
,iM.l  1   --  ii.  ■..  ~   .  I  ins,  prevented 

I  liii'  piirl  of  the 


II,,, 


.■J    , 


VU'ui 


,  bet  IV 


I  the 


ind  the  Hi 
,  I'riiK.'  Eslcrbazy,  (i-s  well  ii^  the  n 
ijiiii  ..1'  tliu  Arebduke  Jolin.  of  Ai 
1.  b  ;vi'  been  nlti3gcilicr  unavaihug.  But 
■  iticn'.i-irig  miigniludc  of  this  Croatiiit 
ivi'iiii-iit,  not  second  in  the  importanet 
iis  ji.i-siblc  effects  on  the  Auslrihin  em 
'■  iL'  LJuiI  in  Italy,  has  »t  length  forced 
'  went  to  Lake  a  deci=ivt 
■.xprc-si'd  in  ihc  atrong- 
'"""■■  rnjuiring  both 
■    .    :  ,>    iloivn   the 

u   [,  1 mc  to  the 

i.Uit  i*  prudent  to  check 


Toniaos  has  not  heTelofore  U^b  ijui^iaa^l 
s^  if  th«y  should  b«  suct«%fu]  a9m% 
ma&tcring  the  HungiirtAo*,  this  vi 
he  the  meaus  of  Uyioe  th<-  foundi. 
the  great  PansctnTonic  Empinr.  JLtlbV 
present  moment,  in  fact,  the  {ricalcitfri  W 
which  threatens  the  Austrian  StU(,aiil|i 
that  it  may  lo?>e  an  onproGtablc  pnMBa 
or  two  in  Italy,  bat  that,  vhil«  ihi  tel 
Dianio  parts  of  the  empire  arc  J^jVl 
themselves  more  closely  to  th«  fillniJB 
the  Sclavonic  portions  may  becooKhMll 
together  in  a  separate  DationaJ  caaUM| 


•  Advices  receiTcd  eincc  the  TrtJsf  . 
above,  put  a  romewliat  dpw  af^vd  s^ib4 
fain  o(  HuBgary.  It  nra-  appcan  HmX  Ar  •  | 
penal  gtiTemment  1i»b  dm  Leca  •oat  kMNt ' 
tlut  Gount^  ingoodUtlvUithaikKhita*! 
cret  understandine  with  JdI*cAidk  IlatAi  tt| 
ler  fbnuld  be  sUonred  (a  omqiWT  Baap^li 
powiblcon  the  coodjiioo  of  reprewiif  *■  —( 
lution,  Bad  reslurixK  the  fmiiii  iiilWa^iirfl* 
tria.  To  aid  in  -i-mnplwhiig  Ah  p«f»fc| 
Emperor,  in  tbe  Utter  pan  of  S*!  «■■**.'>  I 
poioteJ  CoDul  Lambaig  to  Iba  diief  <*■■■■■  | 

tbe  amtv  in-  " — ■  — ■  '*  '— ■' 

qnifi^ibai 
penpW  l4i  tbe  nei 


t  U-.,rll.v 


of  badi  Ibe  Mi^hMIJ 

minarv.     BuluAaii)|| 


l-jtion  of  the  law>«  of  the  lac),  hn.1  l',ri>.>  ^ 
either  to  he  cireulateJ  or  olvved  in  Ih*  tvte 
Tbe  dav  folluwiag  iJufi  rote  of  <i*  I'ln.  iM 
Lanibcrg  arriving  biiu^lf  «i  the  nii-lJ.  ■a'  • 
tempting  to  assume  the  coniroaDd  'A  ll*  »a^ 
gTiar<i.  be  wa=  wii«>]  bv  the  pei^l?  liiV  •  » 
w»y  tu  the  Diet  for  the  purpo^  't  |«  ■■< 
bii  credentials  to  that  bodv,  bikI  pji  t»  ^uBtf 
violence.  After  tbe  oi«omii«cc  .jf  tlui  atiff! 
act  hj  tlie  popular  fmy,  ihc  Diet  a^y  t"^ 
tare  hclwecn  tlie  kia)^.>iii  and  tb^  .=s;J-  •> 
lute  and  uretrievablf.  bv  the  aduptpc ''4IW 
lution  in  the  follawing  temi! 

"  In  the  absence  of  a  supreme  pov 
Cliamber  appuint«   the   ill  menilci 
been  assodulol  with  Bathvann  S< 
of  tbe  war,  a   provlfjoQal  g^TTaun:**;^ 
limiteil  powers. 

This  act  became  the  «£iu]  fL*  bdi'tsI  "W 
lien  a^punft  ihc  auiboritV  uf  tbe  ljit[>r>C  » 
the  Biune  time,  to  Ui>w  intrf  a  flicn  li*  ^f*^ 
cnlliufiiaam  in  l-elialf  nf  the  iii<li-|«olim '^ 
connlry,  the  puliliratieo  of  iiiirR>T<«l  ^ 
gpondcnce.  ad(he<t»ed  b»  the  Fjs[-n<T  «.*»■■ 
of  Croatia,  revealed  tfie  Ua^tantli  pM  *^ 
had  been  Ibnnpii  at  Vicmia.  &r  eOiclaWit*** 
throw  of  the  new  Hangariau  oxtttitutr*  A* 
papers  brought  to  light  Hirer  iWow  <(*•■• 
peror,  of  whii^  the  tin4  a  "  ~        ■"" 


u* 


£3r 
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his  ^eater  Sclavonic  movement,  em- 
r  also  the  insurrection  of  the  Bohe- 
it  Prague,  the  contests  between  the 
ns  and  the  Poles,  both  in  Posen 
alicia,  and  the  revolution  in  the 
ian  principalities  of  Turkey,  we  now 
lOre  directly  our  attention. 

Sclavonic  race,  coming  originally 
^sia,  appears  to  have  existed  for 
lousand  years  in  the  north-east  of 
t.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  despised 
ant  Slavi,  and  contented  themselves 
ving  to  the  vast  regions  occupied 
m,  in  connection  with  the  Finni,  the 

names  of  Scythia  and  Sarmatia. 
descendants,  which  still  possess  a 
►art  of  Eastern  Europe,  consist  prin- 

of  the  Russians,  the  different  Scla- 
tribes  in  Hunffary,  the  Bohemians, 
les,  and  the  Lithuanians, 
relationship  of  a  common  descent  is 
rledged  among  all  these  nations,  ex- 
{  between  the  Poles  and  the  Rus- 
and  within  a  few  years,  many  of  the 
f  minds  of  the  more  westerly  Scla- 
ountries  have  entertained  the  design 

was  Dot  cotintersigned  by  an  Austrian 
r,  but  bv  Count  Veczy  himselt  The  sec- 
Bce,  addressed  to  the  county  magistra- 
|iOed  the  kingdom  under  martial  law,  the 
■nlved  the  Diet,  on  the  ground  of  the  il- 
r  of  its  late  proceedings,  declaring  all  its 
be  null  and  void,  which  had  not  received 

E'al  sanction;  and  appointed  Baron  Jo- 
ichich  dictator  of  Hungary,  with  su- 
^owers,  both  dvil  and  military. 
jMsasein's  blow,  aimed  from  behind  at  the 
>  of  a  great  enfranchised  nation,  has  been 
ptd  by  still  another  insurrection  at  Vienna, 
Hie  second  flight  of  Ferdinand,  as  pusil- 
hi  as  double-faced,  from  his  capital.  On 
iBrrencc  of  these  events,  the  Constituent 
||j  of  Austria  immediately  revoked  the 
uoonferred  upon  Jellachich ;  and  the  latter, 
pquence,  will  no  longer  be  sustained  by 
nl  intrigues  or  the  open  aid  of  the  govem- 
Nr  at  Vienna.  The  latest  reports  repre- 
to  have  been  defeated.  This  will,  un- 
be  his  fate,  sooner  or  later,  as,  al- 
position,  extending  from  Raab  on  the 
[ta  the  left,  to  the  Flatten  See  and  the 
•  forest,  on  the  right,  is  one  of  great  mili- 
jth,  his  army,  hastily  collected  and  im- 
equipped,  is  particularly  deficient  in 
arm  of  war,  the  artillery.  The  inde- 
»f  Hungary,  favored  as  it  will  be  by 
lacy  of  the  popular  party  at  Vienna, 
,  we  think,  to  be  established,  whatever 
w  fate  of  the  Austrian  Empire,  now 
in  by  insurrection  at  its  centre,  as  well 
It  in  its  extremities.  [  Vienna  corre- 
f  LimdtmptyperM,'] 


of  strengthening  these  ties  of  brotherhood. 
The  principal  means  employed  for  effect- 
ing tliis  purpose  have  been  the  interchange 
of  sentiments,  various  forms  of  association, 
and  the  cultivation  of  their  common  lan- 
guage and  literature.  Russia,  also,  favor- 
ing the  idea  of  a  national  hegemony,  has 
zealously  patronized  Sclavonic  letters  be- 
yond her  own  borders,  and  particularly  in 
Hungary.  ^  Every  Hungaiian  writer  of 
reput^ition,  employing  this  tongue,  has 
been  openly  and  freely  rewarded  with 
Russian  favor,  if  not  with  stipends.  A 
Sclavonic  propaganda  is  said  to  have  been 
founded  and  maintained  in  this  country  by 
northern  gold  and  influence ;  and  that  it 
has  been  mainly  in  consequence  of  its  exer- 
tions, that  the  dream  has  been  cherished 
by  some  ardent  friends  of  Sclavonic  na- 
tionality, of  establishing  a  monarchy  of 
their  own  on  the  ruins  of  the  Magyar  do- 
minion. Certain  it  is  that  the  principal 
portion  of  the  Sclavonic  population  in 
Hungary  delight  to  call  themselves  by  the 
name  of  Russnyaks,  and,  being  of  the 
Greek  commiuiiun,  openly  pray  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  as  our  *'  Czar,"  even 
at  Pesth  and  Presburg. 

Tlie  recent  revolution  in  France,  and 
the  political  disorganization  of  the  German 
States,  gave  a  very  great  impulse  to  the 
centralizmg  tendency  among  the  Scla- 
vonians.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Prague.  Immediately  after  the 
triumph  of  the  people  of  Vienna,  the 
friends  of  Sclavonic  nationality  in  the  Aus- 
trian Empire  agreed  to  assemble  at  Prague, 
on  the  thirty -first  day  of  May,  to  delib- 
erate on  their  common  interests.  Besides 
representatives  from  the  various  Sclavonic 
provinces  of  Austria,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  distinguished  individuals  from  other 
lands  inhabited  by  the  same  race,  were 
invited  to  be  present.  The  call  was  very 
generally  answered ;  and  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed, the  ancient  city  of  Prague  saw 
its  quiet  streets  animated  with  deputies, 
speaking  in  different  dialects,  and  dressed 
in  the  various  and  gaunty  costumes  of 
Czecks,  Poles,  Croatians,  Dalmatians  and 
Illyrians.  They  represented  eleven  mDl- 
ions  of  their  countrymen.  On  the  second 
of  June,  the  Congress  was  formally  organ- 
ized. A  committee,  appointed  to  draw  up 
a  series  of  resolutions,  expressive  of  th^ 
views  of  the  Assembly  respecting  the  auto- 
ject  of  Sclavomc  Vxi\«w»\»»  ^B^wiR«5?^«QSi^-' 


third  resolulinn  iiilvUcs  iho  csUiblUlmicnt  j  the   fiisliion 

of  a  sjstt'tn i)f  liiorary  intorcousc  Iwlwoun  Zvska.  and 

dilfurc-nt    branclius    of    Iho   ruce.      Tiie  in  all  iibnu 

fourth  asserts   that   (hey  will   not  iillow  umiiii  of  iH 

Austria  tu  occupy  a  subordinate  po>ition  still  further 

in    tlio    iir<i|«isi'd    U(.-rm:in  Kmjiirv  ;    and  mia ;  anil  w 

that  tlie    Siliivi.'!'  will  not  rt-wij^iiie  the  to  instruuti 

decires  of  the    Fi-nnkfort  Parlmmont  ms  Austriun  ad 

bindin<;.     Tlio  last   chiuse  propose!)  that  the  oteclion 

A  disputation  :^liiiu1d  wait  upon  tliu  l^nipe-  |  Parliament 

ror,  iiifurmiii^liiaiof  the  resolutions  of  the  j  three  votes 

Coa;;rt'ss.  pic  could  Itn 

itifuro  any  action,  however,  was  taken  lingtheoffic< 

on  these  res.".lulions,  the  breaking  out  of  of  the  polls, 

tho  t'Mi-kish  iiisurrcoliou  in  Prajme  put  a  At  length 

■top  to  the  di-libe  rat  ions  of  the  Congress,  of  Ferdinnn 

Knd  ^iiiilly  resulted  in  ila  premature  dis-  duccd  an  inl 

solution.*  empire,  ihc 

'I'liL'  (.'ongiess,  it  is  true,  ob>erved  the  resolved  on  < 

form    of    loyalty    tu    the   Emperor,    but  ndministntlii 

whether  it  piissessed  its  spirit  may  well  j  ional  govern 

be  the  subject  of  doubt.     It  apjieare  to  with  Count 

have  been  the  sense  of  the  members  of  with  a  muj< 

tlio  Assembly  that  the  Austriau  Empire  from  the  moi 

ought  to  be  Sehive,  n  mnjority  of  its  pco-  ish  nalionall 

Sle  being  of  lliat  race  :  nnd'  that  if  the  diately  sent 

erman  provinces  nhould  become  incur-  request  the  i 

pomti'd  with  the  new  Teutonic  confedera-  lution,  and  t 

tion,  it  would  become  necessary  for  the  the  right  of 

others  to  form  a  scpimile  slate.  istration   of 

This  idea  the  Sclavonic  population  of  itself  alone. 

Boheniiit  were  quite  too  ready  to  reduce  lliis  miss 

to  practice ;   for  some  vision  of  a  national  |  conflict    of 
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Barricades  thereupon  were  erected ;   and  | 

the  populace,  at  the  same  time,  proceeded 

in  great  numbers  to  the  head- quarters  of 

the  commandant.     Here,  ^amid  the  uproar 

if    the    people,   a  fatal    shot,    directed 

towards  the  windows  of  the  palace,  struck 

lown  the  wife  of  Prince  Windischgratz ; 

mother  severely  wounded  his  eldest  son, 

m   officer  of  the   Cuirassiers.     But  the 

(Ommander,  meeting  with  Roman  equa- 

mnity  the  shock  of  this  sudden  calamity, 

ippeared  before  the  infuriated  people,  and 

iddressed  them  in  words,  which  deserve 

D  be  recorded  on  the  page  of  history  to 

it  honor. 

"  If  this  is  meant,"  said  he,  "  as  a 
harivari  for  me,  because  my  name  is 
Vlndischgratz,  and  because  I  am  called 
D  aristocrat,  yonder  is  my  private  resi- 
ence.  You  are  free  to  go  to  it.  But  if 
.  is  directed  against  me  as  an  officer,  and 
g^ainst  this  public  edifice,  I  will  show  you 
commander  who  knows  how  to  do  his 

aiy- 

*'  My  wife  lies  before  me  a  pallid  corpse ; 
at  I  address  you  with  words  of  kindness 
id  conciliation." 

But  the  time  for  words  was  past ;  that 
T  actions  had  come.  The  people,  bccom- 
g  more  riotous,  were  forced  back  by  the 
innon  of  the  artillery  ;  and  the  troops 
ok  possession  of  the  principal  streets. 
at  more  or  less  skirmishing  continued 
itil  the  15th,  the  women  acting  their 
irt  in  the  fray  with  characteristic  fury  ; 
id  the  fighting,  wherever  it  did  take 
ace,  was  of  the  most  desperate  charac- 
r.  One  man,  who  had  rendered  himself 
krticularly  obnoxious  to  the  Czecks,  was 
Qcified  ;  several  captured  soldiers  were 
urdered  ;  noses  and  ears  were  cut  off; 
d  many  other  acts  of  atrocity  were  com- 
itted,  as  cruel  as  those  which,  during 
e  Hussite  wars,  stained  the  name  of  the 
fborites. 

On  the  15th,  after  negotiations  had  been 
ed  to  no  purpose,  and  the  military  had 
en  galled  by  the  irregular  firing  of  the 
ople,  until  their  patience  was  well  nigh 
hausted,  the  commanding  general  with- 
ew  his  troops  from  the  streets,  in  which 
ey  could  act  with  little  advantage,  and 
mbardcd  the  town  from  the  neighboring 
ights.  The  old  city  of  Prague  was 
aken  to  its  foundations,  and  many  a 
nerable  relic  of  the  middle  ages  was 
It  down  to  the  gnmnd.    These  severe 


measures  soon  quelled  the  spirits  of  the 
insurrection.  The  lenders  surrendered  on 
the  evening  of  the  17th;  the  town  was 
reoccupied  by  the  troops  ;  and  the  domin- 
ion of  Austria  was  esUiblished  more  firmly 
than  before. 

Thus  ended  the  plot  to  drive  the  Ger- 
mans out  of  Bohemia,  and  to  ff>iuul  on  the 
ruins  of  the  Austrian  dominion  an  Empire 
of  the  Czecks.  For  that  this  was  the 
design  of  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection 
was  known,  in  fact,  beforehand  by  the 
government  at  Vienna,  by  means  of  infor- 
mation communicated  from  Ilussia.  whose 
aid  had  been  invoked  by  the  conspirators. 
The  hopes  of  the  rebellion  having  been 
completely  annihilated,  the  Czeckish  and 
German  parties  in  Bohemia,  when  the 
new  constitution  for  the  States  of  Austria 
was  proclaimed,  went  through  the  cere- 
mony of  a  reconciliation  in  a  "  grand  festi- 
val of  fraternity."  We  hope  that  it  was 
more  than  a  ceremony  ;  but  until  Sclavonic 
and  Teutonic  blood  mingle  more  freely 
together  than  it  has  yet  done,  the  old 
enmity  of  the  races,  it  is  to  bo  feared,  will 
not  die  out  in  Bohemia.* 

Equally  futile,  though  far  more  san- 
guinary than  the  insurrection  of  the 
Czecks  against  the  Austrians,  has  been 
that  of  the  Poles  in  the  ^rand  duchy  of 
Poscn  against  the  Prussians.  Hero  the 
contest  seems  to  have  had  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  gratify  the  antipathy  of  the 
two  races,  though  it  had  fi»r  a  pn*tenco 
the  line  of  division  recently  run  through  the 
duchy,  by  order  of  the  Prussian  govern- 
ment, with  the  design  of  incorporating  the 
western  districts  into  Germany,  and  con- 
ferring a  separate  and  national  organization 
upon  the  eastern  division,  inhabited  princi- 
pally by  Poles. 

After  the  establishment  of  constitutional 
liberty  at  Berlin,  the  Poles  inhabiting  the 
grand  duchy  of  Posen  demanded  of  the 
Prussian  monarch  a  national  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  province,  similar  to  that  asked 
for  by  the  kingdom  of  Bohemia,  from  the 
Emperor  of  Austria.  Public  opinion  In 
Prussia,  then  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of 
free  institutions,  compelled  the  King  to 
grant  the  petition  of  Wm  Polish  Kuhiects. 
Accordingly,  a  committee,  compoMca  half 
of  Germans  and  half  of  Poles,  was  ap- 
pdnted  to  confer  with  a  royal  commi* 
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simior,  Count  'WUhmn,  on  llie  necessarj'  I 
[iroi-i.-tidings  to  be  adopted  in  order  to 
tji)  ly  ihe  wishes  of  [he  people,  and  the 
co[i-i?iU  of  the  King  into  effect.  The  plan, 
at  first,  was  very  favorably  received  by 
ihii  Ciurman  inhabitants  of  the  grand 
duchy.  But  when  the  self-etyled  N^ational 
Comniittee,  which  had  been  formed  at 
Pu-;in,  consistinc  entirely  of  Poles,  under- 
to<jU  to  supersede  the  then  existing  Ger- 
main nuthotitics ;  to  give  orders  to  the 
truops;  and,  by  various  acts,  assumed  an 
iiuUude  toward  the  German  population, 
wtii^h  said,  You  ara  our  eubjecta,  the  old 
jo^iluusy  )tnd  enmity  of  race  was  aroused 
ihroughout  the  western  districts.  There* 
upuii  tlie  Germans  lost  no  lime  iu  remon- 
btnitiug  against  the  proposed  changes, 
which  threatened  to  bring  them  under 
Stlavonic  rule  ;  and  afterwards,  the  Prus- 
sian CEibinet  delaying  to  proceed  with  the 
pniposed  reorganisation,  they  followed  up 
thc'ir  remonstrance  with  a  prayer  to  be 
sepiuated  from  the  duchy,  and  to  be  incor- 
poralpd  into  Germany. 

The  king  was  not  reluctant  to  comply 
with  the  wishes  of  those  who  deeired  to 
bLi'iinie  mora  closely  allied  to  their  father- 
1 111.1.      TIip   province  was  divided.     The 


li.. 


■i|.i 


illing  lo  give  up  the  fortre.ss  uf  Puse; 

mo::l  importimt  point  on  her  eastpi 
iiii'V,  together  with  tlic  riviirs,  cniin 

liigh  roiids  &nbbiUiiiry  lo  it,  sonif  di 
b  wiiich  werrj  strictly  Polish  in  (1;. 
mrU-y  found  themselves  sep^nju. 
1  the  fortuju'S  of  tlieircountrymen,  an 


in  several  places ;  but  now  the  mx  bfr 
tween  German  and  Pule  broke  out  viA 
terrible  violence.  The  pe^isautry  of  ||^ 
former  race,  assembling  in  large  nanbtq) 
directed  their  attacks  upon  the  residuKeti) 
the  Polish  nobility.  Many  men  tackti^ 
many  burned.  On  the  other  faiuid.  lU 
Polish  peasantry  getKed  (heir  scythes  o^l 
axes,  and  rushed  stUl  more  furimi*  oM 
the  ^ght.  Miero&lawski,  who  ia  IMA^ 
had  acted  a  conspicuous  pitrt  in  d| 
conspiracy  at  Berlin,  espouiied  dl 
cause  of  his  countrymen,  and  pa 
himself  at  the  head  of  Ibeir  UmM 
These  amounted  to  about  twenty  iIiiiiimm 
men,  poorly  supplied  with  amut  llMN|k 
abundantly  with  passion.  On  the  (ilfii 
side,  Count  Willisen  having  been  ncdd 
in  consequence  of  the  unhappy  poMW*ij 
affairs  brought  about  by  bis  aoiHiMM 
tralion,  General  Colomb  was  pUnd  If 
'le    immedixtclT   reMorl<4  II 


the 


disciplined  troops,  and  amply  funubll 
with  heavy  artiUlery,  he  commenctd  Uj 
attack  upon  th«  insufgents  with  ernyif 
TOnta^  Still  in  sevenl  miDor  eaM^ 
(he    PoIm    were    successful.      AnhniM 

cause.  With  scythes  and  pitch-forks  ibft 
faced  the  cuimoii's  mouth,  and  slc-jd  10 
hv  shot  down  in  Iheir  places,  ralhi-r  ibi 
turn  their  hacks  in  flight.  Alas.  th»t  F* 
h»h  hlood  should  always  flow  in  i<i>' 
Here,  as  in  all  their  conflicts  with  its  f«- 
querors  of  their  country,  there  was  nu  \'* 
']}■]■-  r)i-iii.-,>  of  success.      The  first  ^miii 

■ '  rinsed  the  war.     In  tin  lui- 

■I-.  on  the  6fih  of  Mar.  Mn-fa- 


(^■a,  ;ind  h 


tibli-  u.iUouaV\V^  as,  YoVsvivi.    %eVw»a  feA 
turbances  ^ai  m)to«  ^w^^  \«S,axfc  wwsn^\ 


The  war  hairing  been  terminated  hf '» 
erribic  struggle,  in  which  Polis-h  aiid  I-* 
nan   blood    was  made  fur  once  lo  ft*  * 

i^ibiished  throughout  Pos.-n.  U^  ».<i 
■no,   General    Colomb    was   witWniM- 

II. I    the  npw    Pri'sideat.    Gener»|   PfutkV 

V  ■  .iii.  ili.itoiy  but  dcternuDed  mrxta.f. 
..:.]■■  1  .  I  ded    in  pacifying   tbr  inwi* 

I  I  !.  ,  .  II' ?.  luid  preparing  ih'  air  to 
.-,.  ■  u;,   iiirruduclionof  lhceh»o;^^if- 

.rniiucJ   upon  by  the  cabinot  U  Itri*' 
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In  Austrian  Poland  important  and  libe- 
ral concessions  have  been  made  by  the  im- 
perial government  to  tlie  people.  A  popu- 
ar  governor  has  been  appointed  in  Gaiicia, 
vitn  instructions  to  effect  an  administra- 
te re-organization  of  the  province.     Cra- 
low  is  to  have  a  separate  council  of  gov- 
omment ;  Polish  is  to  be  the  official  lan- 
;iiage  in  the  transaction  of  all  internal  af- 
airs,  and  the  peasantry  are  to  be  released 
rem  feudal  services,  a  compensation  being 
oade  from  the  treasury  to  the  landlords. 
These  political  privileges,  however,  were 
ot  granted  to  what  was  once  the  republic 
f  Cracow,  until  after  the  occurrence  of 
srious  disturbances  and  some  bloodshed. 
lie  principal  outbreak  of  Polish   discon- 
mt  took  place  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
wpril.     While  the  commandant  Count  de 
astiglione  was  riding   through  the  town 
t  the  head  of  his  staff,  and  exhorting  the 
isafiected  people  to  keep  the  peace,  he 
as  fired  upon  from  a  window  and  badly 
ounded.     Thereupon    General    Moltke, 
Jting  the  command,  ordered  the  troops 
I  fire  upon  the  populace.     These  being 
dlected  in  dense  masses,  the  execution 
as  terrible.     But  the  inhabitants,  instead 
'  being  cowed  into  submission,  immedi- 
ely  turned  to  the  work  of  barricading 
e  streets.     Behind  their  hasty  defences 
ey   withstood  for  the  space   of  three 
mrs  the  attacks  of  the  artillery.     But  it 
18  idle  to  contend  against  such  unequal 
Ids.     The  city  submitted  and  sued  for 
Tdon.     The    principal    insurgents    and 
lat  few  of  the  Polish  emigres  survived 
e   contest,  escaped   by  flight.     Of  the 
)ops,  ten  were  killed  and  forty  wounded ; 
it  of  the  people,  a  much  greater  number, 
le  timely  bestowal,  soon  afterwards,  of 
independent  and   national  administra- 
n  of  government,  prevented  the  occur- 
ace  of  insurrection.* 

It  remains  for  us  only  to  chronicle  the 
agress  of  Sclavonic  Uberty  in  the  princi- 
lities  of  the  Danube,  belonging  to  Tur- 
j.  For  even  so  far  eastward  have  ad- 
Qced  the  European  revolution  and  the 
!as  of  popular  reform. 
The  Moldavians  and  Walhichians  are 
\  descendants  of  the  ancient  Getsc  and 
cians,  mixed  with  the  Roman  colonists 
it  into  the  country  by  Trajan,  and  speak 

*  Die  Kolniache  Zeitung. 
rOL.  n.     KO.  Yl.      BXW  0UUI8. 


a  language  composed  of  Sclavonic  and 
Latin,  hardly  inferior  in  richness  and  har- 
mony to  any  of  the  modern  languages, 
which  have  sprung  from  the  amalgamation 
of  the  Romans  and  the  barbarians.  Their 
country,  lying  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Pruth,  has  been  from  time  immemorial 
the  high  road,  by  which  the  Asiatic  hordes 
have  driven  iheir  herds  and  flocks  into  the 
pastures  of  Europe.  Here  their  spears 
first  met  the  swords  of  Roman  and  Gothir 
civilization.  During  the  earlier  Christian 
centuries,  these  now  flowery  plains  were  a 
field  of  death.  The  light  Sarmatian  horse- 
men charged  upon  the  heavy  legions  of 
Rome;  the  Ilun,  more  brutal  than  the 
Sarmatian,  pursued  the  scattered  Goths ; 
and  nation  after  nation  estaiblished  an 
ephemeral  dominion,  until  the  white  eagle  of 
Poland,  wliich  for  a  time  built  its  nest  on  the 
woody  hills  of  Moldavia,  was  scared  away 
by  the  crescent  of  the  Osmanli.  The  un- 
changing despotism  of  Turkey,  under  which 
the  inhabitants  of  these  countries  dragged 
out  a  precarious  and  miserable  existence, 
lasted  until  it  became  somewhat  modified, 
though  scarce  improved  by  the  protectorship 
of  Russia,  established  by  treaty  in  the  year 
1828.  Since  that  period,  the  long  inter- 
val of  peace  which  has  enriched  and  ele- 
vated the  middling  classes  of  most  Euro- 
pean lands,  has  extended  a  degree  of  its 
material  prosperity  and  its  political  influ- 
ence even  to  the  banks  of  the  Lower 
Danube.  A  liberal  party  has  gradually 
sprung  up,  still  more  powerful  than  in 
other  parts  of  Turkey,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
the  present  year,  had  made  such  progress 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  ever 
watchful  Czar. 

After  the  occurrence  of  the  western 
revolutions,  the  disafiection  having  greatly 
increased,  and  having  led  to  the  expression 
of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
friends  of  progress  that  the  principalities 
might  be  detaclied  from  Turkey  and  formed 
into  a  kingdom  dependent  upon  Hungary, 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  threatened  to  ex- 
ercise his  office  of  protector  by  an  armed 
intervention,  and  ordered  an  additional 
number  of  troops  to  the  northern  frontier 
of  Moldavia,  which,  like  a  promontory 
between  two  boisterous  seas,  threaten- 
i^  to  overwhelm  it,  lies  exposed  betwe^^ 


dominions  of  Russia  on  the  one  &V 
and  Austria  on  ih«  o\i\^x.    ^^kV^'^  ^^^"^^^ 
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ly  "f  ll)p  Russian  government  produced  no 
liirtre  effect  ia  BtnyinK  the  profjress  of  di?:- 
mDcmcy  than  thi!  lelharffy  of  ibe  Turkisli. 
The  people  aroM  in  Buchawet.  the  capital 
of  WalUchta,  and  declaring  that  the  an- 
i;ient  order  of  things  had  come  to  an  end, 
formed  a  Proriaional  Oovernmciit.  Bi- 
besco,  the  poHpidar,  an  olBeer  invested 
wiih  powers  little  inforlor  to  iboae  of  a 
Turkish  Pacha  or  a  Roman  prooorsiil, 
after  having  undertaken  in  vain  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  new  movement, 
was  compelled  to  abdicate.  The  people 
mistrusted  his  motaves.  and  preferred  to 
intrust  their  liberties  to  men  of  their  own 
choice.  The  popular  council  of  govem- 
raent  commeoced  its  administraUon  by  sup- 
pressing all  titles  and  ranks  ui  the  two  sis- 
ter principalities ;  removing  the  censor- 
ship from  the  press  ;  reijuiring  the  surren- 
der of  all  fire-arms  in  the  possession  of  the 
people  to  the  slate,  with  the  exception  of 
one  for  eAch  man  ;  and  abolishing  capitAl 
puuishnaent,  together  with  that  of  the 
Schlague.  These  decrees  form  the  princi- 
pal features  of  the  popular  constitution, 
which  has  BupoTBeded  the  former  arbitrary 
adminfatrEttoA  of  the  laws  of  Jusdoian. 

Tiw-  fli^'ht  of  Bibesco  wns  the  i^ignnl  for 
llir  Uii-i.iii.^  (..(.■(..^■^  III.'  Frallj.  On  ill.- 
■Jtilli  of  June,  Ucneral  Duhiunu'l  murtlied 
his  ('(issacks  and  Huhlans — in  all  nn  army 
i»f  Itn  thousand  men — upon  J<i«sy,  the 
uniiihi!  of  Moldavia;  snd  the  advance  of 
lliis  Russian  force  was  soon  followed  by 
llif  UT-Kval  in  Wallachin  of  a  Turkish  de- 
litchnient  of  five  thousand  men,  by  the  wav 
.A  \]»:  D:mubc.  Before  this  display  of  the 
111.  n  ijf  wur,  ihe  Provisional  Government 
hi'l  i:-^  li^Enl,  for  a  lime  I  and  only  the  lib - 
ii.il  |iin(inL;.inda,  consisting  of  the  j'oung 
luin  iif  Bur.'liiircst,  remained  at  their  post, 
Rcmiiiislninces,  however,  were  made 
it  the  Russian  intervention  both  by 


ihe  people 


ind  by  the  Turkish  authorities 
invading  generals,  contenting 
iiiiMi-'  ivls  "iili  occupying  the  principnli- 
;ji-.,  :nv;iitrJ  the  slower  action  of  the  di- 
j.luriiiri^i^.  On  the  25th  of  August,  a 
miii.-  I'lutu  the  Russian  minister  of  foreign 
affuirs  ivHS  presented  to  the  Divan,  stating 
the  designs  and  the  demands  of  the  Czar. 
It  reijuired  the  recall  of  Suleym  an -Pacha, 
\\w  Turkish  eoraraissioner  cxtrnordinar^B 


^SSS^^^^[H 


delny  of  the  ancient   order  of 
daring  that  Ruiiiua  would 
the  establishment  of  w  dcmocratie 
ganda  on   the    banks  of  th«  Pralh. 
Divan,  through   the  inJhuuMe  of  ~ 
Pscha.nnd  the  party  id  Ctrorafi 
forms,  decided  to  send  a  new  eot 
to  Jaasy,  before  t4kliinK  '^'■7  d«cUnH 
with    reference     to    Uie    rerolalioA, 
Ibereby  give  dme  fur  tkc  diplinuey  t 
other  European  courts   to  eotmlciM 
de*jgn«  of  Ruaaia.     Meanwhile  tha 
»inn  troops  have  retired  ;  Itie  wahMi 
Ihe  Provisional  Government  backa 
cognized  by    tbe    Sulun ;    and  tic 
coroniission«r,   Fnad-EfTeDdi,  is  nidi 
equally  intclligeot.  and  libenl  m  kit  i 
meats  as  his  pre<Ieee»dH>r,  Sakyvaa.' 
The  diplomatic  tgneKtion  sow  mi 
respecting  the  alTaiis  of  Uwn  ps^f 
lies,  is  one  not  onlj  of  vitaJ  imforM 
themselves,  but  oue  alwo  of  cmt  na 
to  the  adjacent  couDlrio*.  UM  lo  ibci 
of  freedom  in  Europe.     TlMse  pml 
EO  fruitful,  yet  so  n«ele>ct«d  thai  tkcf 
be  termed    a   bcsutifgl  wiMiiw, 
only  the  protection  of  free  iMtife^ 
order  that  th«  soGctbitmH  ofiittBI 
be  eheerfiilly  met  h_v  thi-  indurtrr  of  ■ 
]!tit  l.ii>iJi-.   iLs  i.ivu  l,.ink>,  prum&isi:  I 
ratol  gL'Ocrous  rewards  to  the  eoierjwa 
husbiindman,  ihc  lower  Danube  foiifflh 
also,  on  outlet  for  the  superfluous  pn>'> 
of  Hungary   and    Austria,  and  a  wi 
communicniion  between  Europe  aaJ  Ji 
May  this  great  high   road  of  the  »» 
he  set  free  and   open !     As  ovtr  ii  « 
passed  the  barbarous  tribes  cf  the  Etst 
,h  the  arms  and  Ihe  arts  of  A* 


and  of  RoiE 


r  the  ci 


of  the  West  proceed  unobstructed  ill 
the  same  pathway  to  Avia.  uniil.  U  -M 
future  day,  the  freedom  which  has  ijrt 
so  uneipeetedly  into  existence  a  1 
western  shores  of  the  Etuine,  and  "ii 
seems  to  encourage,  by  its  near  prv^-* 
the  struggling  independence  wbift  i 
made  forever  memorable  the  mfaoUm  k 
of  the  opposite  cossi.  shHli  sarpEiw  ll 
world  by  returning  lodwdl  boi«t*«'^ 
river  of  Egypt  and  the  greai  ri'*r.  i 
river  Euphrates" — to  rebuild  ihr  iJ 
cities  of  ihc  Syrian  plain*— and  rrm ' 
till  again  that  aacred  Uanka,  wbo*' 
iriginally  sprang. 
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FRENCH    REVOLUTIONS.* 


The  work,  of  which  this  is  the  first  vol- 

ne,  is  intended  to  portray  "  the  French 

evolution,  which  commenced  under  Louis 

VI.,  in«l789,  and  which,  under  various 

edifications    and   phases,   has  been  in 

aeration  ever  since."     It  would  be  diffi- 

ilt  to  find  a  subject  upon  which  so  much 

18  been   written  already,  yet  the  work 

ifore  us  is  well    deserving  a  perusal. 

ren  those  familiar  with  the  astounding 

entB  of  that  period  will  feel  an  interest 

again  passing  them  in  review  under  the 

tiior's  guidance,  whose  clear  statements 

Bsent  a  distinct  view  of  each  great  occur- 

ice,  with  its  dependence  and  influence 

those  which  precede  and  follow. 

[t  is  no  new  matter  of  remark  that  the 

mous  histories  of  this  peiiod  have  been 

»tly  tinctured  with  the  peculiar  bias  of 

ih  writer.     Thus  it  has  been  difficult  to 

oncile  conflicting  statements,   and   an 

}ression   previously  formed   has  often 

m  shaken,  without  our  being  able  to 

ide  whether  it  was  actually  right  or 

mg.      The  strong  prejudices  evinced 

the  writers    have  been  so  apparent, 

t  after  reading  both  sides,  we  felt  con- 

^d  that  neither  was  entitled  to  implicit 

Gdence.     Besides  the  works  professing 

be  histories  of  this  period,  there  has 

a  such  a  vast  collection  of  biographies, 

Qoirs  and   personal  narratives  of  the 

>r8  and  sufferers  in  this  great  convulsion, 

;  no  person  of  ordinary  leisure  could 

•e  time  for  their  perusal.     Of  all  these 

Bedhead  appears  to  have  made  good 

and  we  give  him  credit  for  having 

ten  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  the 

t  of  his  preface,  that  "  the  time  is  now 

e,  when  it  may  be  described  with  truth 

impartiality  ;  when  the  passions  of  the 

isan  may  merge  in  the  cooler  deduc- 

of  reason ;  when  it  may  be  consid- 

without  any  bias  tending  to  obscure 


the  judgment  or  vitiate  the  veritable  devel- 
opment." 

The  work  commences  with  the  accession 
of  Louis  XVL  to  the  throne  of  France,  on 
the  death  of  his  grandfather,  Louis  XV., 
in  1774.  In  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
of  a  virtuous  disposition,  with  the  best 
intentions  and  sincerely  desirous  of  doing 
good,  he  succeeded  to  a  power  in  theory 
almost  unlimited.  Totally  inexperienced 
as  he  was  in  all  business,  obliged  to  rely 
on  the  counsel  and  agency  of  others,  and 
with  a  mind  naturally  weak  and  vacilla- 
ting, he  required  a  minister  with  the 
genius  of  a  Richelieu  and  with  honesty 
equal  to  his  genius,  to  save  the  nation 
from  the  abyss  over  which  it  was  trem- 
bling. An  empty  exchequer,  and  a  people 
already  exhausted  by  taxation,  the  spoils 
of  which  had  been  squandered  in  debauch- 
ery by  a  greedy  and  frivolous  aristocracy, 
without  affording  any  stability  or  support 
to  the  government,  left  this  monarch  more 
powerless  than  the  meanest  of  his  subjects ; 
whilst  every  office  of  trust  and  emolument 
was  in  the  hands  of  titled  paupers  who 
cared  neither  for  the  King  nor  the  people, 
each  being  intent  only  on  filling  his  own 
pockets. 

That  such  a  state  of  affairs  should  pro- 
duce a  revolution  was  inevitable,  and  that 
in  that  revolution  this  selfish  and  useless 
herd  should  be  swept  away,  is  not  to  be 
regretted  :  but,  as  is  the  case  in  all  great 
changes,  the  innocent  suffered  with  the 
guilty,  and  the  good  and  virtuous  were 
confounded  with  the  dissolute  and  rapa- 
cious in  one  common  ruin.  The  work 
before  us  gives  a  very  clear  and  distinct 
view  of  all  the  stages  through  which  that 
unfortunate  country  was  hurried,  in  the 
short  space  of  three  years,  from  the  state 
we  have  described  to  the  opposite  extreme 
of  a  domineering  and  Jacobin  Democracy, 
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democratic  form  of  government  which 
WAS  sought  to  be  established.  So  great 
was  the  natred  and  fear  of  anything  nris- 
tocratic  that  one  chamber  elected  by  uni- 
Tersal  Bufiragc  was  the  only  Ic^slative 
body  nbicb  ttie  nmjority  would  toleraU;. 
This,  while  the  King  was  permitted  to 
remain  nominally  on  tlie  throne,  rendered 
him  worse  than  a  mere  cipher,  for  his 
person  and  office  were  alike  contemptible 
in  the  eyes  of  tlio  nation  ;  and  if  we  sub- 
atitnte  a  Pre>idcnl  in  the  pliice  of  the 
King,  we  sliall  find  the  head  of  the  execu- 
tive doparlmi?nt  in  constant  accord:incc 
and  actuated  by  the  same  impulses,  right 
or  wrong,  as  the  legislative  chamber, 
without  even  the  uontrul  of  public  opinion, 
which  each  claim  to  represent  during  their 
whole  term  of  office,  notwitlistanding  the 
changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  mind 
of  the  nation  at  large,  and  it  must  be 
borne  in  miud  that  the  vast  majority  of 
the  French  nnlion  are  enti.-ejy  without 
polilical  knowledge  or  education,  not  hav- 
ing hitherto  had  the  slightest  influence  or 
share  in  the  election  of  representatives. 

Another  point  of  resemblance,  or  nither 
another  idea  borrowed  from  the  old  Jacobin 
Democracy,  is  the  overweening  insolence  of 
the  Parisian  mob  and  its  leaders.  "Paris," 
■ays  Louis  Ulano,  "  is  the  heart  and  bruin 
of  the  world."  So  thought  the  Jacobins 
of  l79a,  when  the  fall  of  the  Girondins, 
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vention : — 

single   rlaufr 
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er  in  which  the  people  should  be  allowed 
>  interfere  in  the  government,  the  GirOn- 
IDS  holding  that  the  people  delegated  the 
ght  of  sovereignty  to  their  representa- 
weBf  while  the  Jacobins,  palliating  the 
iBSsacres  of  September,  maintained  that 
le  people,  meaning  the  Paris  mob, 
irough  whom  they  expected  to  rule,  re- 


tained the  right  of  controlling  their  repre- 
sentatives. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  a  continuation 
of  this  work.  We  do  not  say  its  comple- 
tion, for  judging  from  present  appearances, 
it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  that  our  gene- 
ration will  witness  the  end  of  the  "  French 
Revolutions." 


GHOST    STORIES. 


Whether  or  not  the  evening  on  which 
irst  heard  the  following  narrative  was 
B  one  succeeding  that  in  which  the 
iioolmaster  gave  us  the  history  of  Alli- 
II  and  Ellen,  I  cannot  now  remember. 
It  it  must  have  been  some  one  of  the 
Bnings  during  that  visit  at  uncle  Robert's, 
*  I  well  recollect  his  bringing  home  from 
)  post-office  a  number  of  a  monthly 
kgazine,  and  Mary  Horton's  persuading 

0  schoolmaster  to  read  aloud  a  story 
dch  happened  to  strike  her  fancy. 

The  tale  so  much  interested  me  that  I 
re  often  since  looked  to  find  it  among 

1  bound  volumes  of  magazines  in  libra- 
I,  but  have  never  been  able  to  light 
on  a  set  of  the  "  Entertaining  Maga- 
e" — (for  so  it  runs  in  my  memory  the 
nodical  was  entitled.)    The  endeavor 

recall  and  reproduce  it  will  please 
rself,  though  perhaps  it  may  trespass 
on  the  indulgence  of  some  readers  who 
ly  have  met  with  the  original.  Certain 
Bumstances,  however,  persuade  me  that 
or  number  cannot  be  many. 

[t  is  not  so  long  since  the  railroad  was 
\  through  the  heart  of  it,  that  the  West- 
1  estate  will  have. been  forgotten  by  the 
labitants  of  NocfDlk  county  in  the  Old 
J  State.  The  mansion  house,  a  large 
ee  story  dwelling,  with  a  square  roof, 
1  portico,  used  to  be  a  conspicuous 
ject  for  several  miles  along  the  — -— sford 


1  Boston  turnpike.    It  was  situated  on  1'  odmbined  with  tlv^  T^\.\^%\i%^  ^\  ^ 


the  summit  of  a  gentle  rise  of  land ;  a 
wide  smooth  lawn  left  its  western  front 
exposed,  while  the  swell  of  the  ridge 
almost  concealed  the  village  of  barns  and 
out-houses  which  clustered  behind  it,  so 
that  by  strangers  it  was  often  mistaken  at 
a  distance  for  a  meeting-house.  Near  by, 
however,  and  from  the  house  itself,  the 
view  was  delightful ;  a  famous  orchard 
spread  along  the  south-eastern  descent, 
and  over  the  north  a  patch  of  woodland 
extended  nearly  up  to  the  kitchen  garden. 
Altogether  the  site  was  very  desirable,  and 
it  seemed  almost  a  pity  when  the  railroad 
was  pushed  through  it,  leaving  the  house 
on  the  edge  of  a  fifty  foot  deep  cut.  But 
the  estate  has  trebled  in  value,  and  as  the 
family  had  moved  to  the  city  some  time 
before,  residing  on  it  only  during  the 
summer,  they  have  cheerfully  submitted  to 
what  has  proved  so  profitable. 

The  estate  came  into  the  hands  of  its  pres- 
ent propiietor  by  marriage  with  the  only 
daughter  of  Colonel  Blanding,  who  bought 
it  of  old  Mr.  Dalton's  heirs.     Mr.  Dalton 
was  a  Boston  merchant,  who  after  a  long 
life  spent  in  business,  found  himself  com- 
pelled  by   increasing  infirmities  to  retire 
from  active  pursuits.     He  was  rich,  but 
his  wife  had  died  childless  several  years 
before  his  retirement,  and  his  only  con- 
nexions were  some  distant  relatives  in  the 
UK^m  part  of  the  State.      Left  tha» 
flpnost  alone  in  the  world,  his  solitude 
Tobn] 


OAorf  Starmi  S^ 


niddralr  lorn  from  ils  babtUuil  twi.  ren- 
dend  iiita  sooKwbat  eccentric  b  hie 
habits. 

He  had  kept  at  hb  pwt  in  bis  couating- 
boBse  till  a  sboek  of  puisf  aboost  deprived 
him  of  tL«  nee  of  his  timbs.  Tpoa  bU 
paftt;il  recovery  from  this,  he  causisl  bis 
•ffurs  to  bevound  Dp.Bnii  purcbaaed  this 
Klate.  whence  nftcr  boilding  the  lionse. 
and  doHUcilinj;  liim&eU  wilhiii  it,  be  seldom 
Toilured.  A  favcmte  potter,  wbu  had 
been  «ith  hiiD  many  fears,  an  old  boose- 
keeper  nnd  ■  biicbea  moid  composed  his 
wbote  hoot^hoM. 

lie  was  not  »  man,  howerer,  lo  let  aor 
property  of  his  mn  to  decay.  Hie  U&ds 
ware  kapt  oader  proper  ctdtivation  bj-  an 
•jperienocd  fanner,  who,  with  hia  famJIy, 
oeeapicd  th«  ongtnal  dweDk^  below  the 
-  patch  of  woodlimd;  and  it  was  the  old 
geDllcmaB's  chicromnsement  lo  gtre  direc- 
tions for  the  Ttecetsuy  amnnu  elnuigea 
and  repairs.  He  was  of  a  mechiuiKal 
Cam.  and  intrwtuccd  many  improveiDetitA 
fai  the  implements  of  hnsbaadry  and  the 
'   of  ih«  household.     Under  bit 


mpenatendeBce  the  whok  place 
gfrarmataenaBdordtr.    Ool 


(he  ferules  were  all  i 


of  doom. 

>»ood  leepins :    the 

"irimiiR-l     \Viil;h, 


At  length  be  died,  and  the  eaUt 
mt6  the  p<»tsession  of  im  bdn ;  ' 
after  making  suitable  profinai 
faithful  domestics,  he  bad  d«^ 
e^jiial  portions.  There  being  «c4 
mo«t  of  whom  were  in  good  dm 
and  livii^  many  miles  away,  tbt 
i^reed  to  turn  the  property  in( 
and  thus  it  fell,  within  a  few  tw 
the  hands  of  Colonel  BUnding,  al 
stood  on  the  very  day  of  the  fli 
man's  decease.  ' 

The  ColoBel  waa  ooe  of  thorn 
aged  geatlcmco  oonmoa  n  Vtnf 
who  acqiure  titlaa  of  dtgnitj.  t«  i^ 
have  no  legal  claim,  by  tlteir  p<i 
cunnrilies.  He  had  never  seen  I 
«ervi<« ;  ncTer  even  had  he  ooM 
regUD«Dt  of  his  fellow  istiEcns  at^ 
ni^tia  muster.  Yet,  owing  pij 
ecrtun  authori^ty-  in  his  figvreMi 
iba  sense  of  propriety  which ,: 
whore  Ulenl  amone  WiaahJn^ 
fonrd  upon  him  that  fnliEd 
Not  a  «oloDel  in  fiKl,  be  WM  iht 
men!  of  the  cotmnioa  ideal  in  A 
the  ooiotitry  of  what  ■  oakad  I 


He- 


1  appetmaML        I 

Tather  [vrirth-.  '■el! 


brigh:  ;  rwoni?  iieier  upeurd  for  any  other 

Enrpose.  and  beds  never  slept  on,  wi-rc 
ept  well  aired.  The  old  man  eiidenllj 
had  the  art  of  bring  fiuilifuUv  served.  Il 
was  a  fine  slight  to  sec  him  silling  tn  hi> 
ponifi)  of  a  summer  evening  reading  the 
ship  news  in  the  D:ulv  Pairiot.  which  the 
sla^e  brought  him  e\crv  afiemoou  from 
the  .itv. 


i    bT 


;  grew 


At    lenijlli.    for   nearly    threi 

.     !  his  de:itli,  lie  was  coufiiti-il  h- 

W  I'humber.  nnd  Iitlerly  Ichis  hrd.  llv 
grew  more  suhjeci  to  whims,  and  for  somi- 
lime  t«foiv  ihi^  close  of  lit?  life  >t  vm  said 
he  wi'uld  allow  none  of  his  servants  to 
sleep  in  tlie  hou^*'.  n-T  anv  of  ihem  li> 
oppT  iicli  him  I'liee^:  .'uhn.  ihe  old  pirlcr, 
and  t-ttn  be  was  ni  ver  ^affered  lo  temais 
limKiT  lh.ln  was  mi-.-.-sary  to  attend  f 
kbt  muster'*  n.ints  anJ  re-ceive  dirretionf 
'.Hided  ptobab^ 
hr  VU  e'^nstltuti'in.il  ler>detieics.  rendaM 
^ata  unntile  \q  eb&iu«  ^?GIK  tu^ex  comI 


which  cenaiiily  hjJ  a  vtrv  luliw 
His  niLide  of  >p*tch  was  abo  »I 
drcideil.  like  that  of  on  officer  s 
word   of  conTmand.      In    ci-mpl 

liut,  if  the  truth  must  be  EuU. 
as  voa  approached  the  iitrem 
no*^.  He  hsd  oU  his  life  betn  ac 
lo  a  free  c^untrir  ttric  vf  Inia 
inherited  ample  means,  and  bai 
i>f  »»cial  tiualiiit>s.  Few  men  wi 
j  kn<<«a  in  ihai  reui"o.  or  man 
nith  thtse  whom  he  repr«s<afc 
Si'nAte  nf  the  ComnKinwiralih.  i 
Colore!." 

At  ilie  linii-  of  his  pnirbA^nif  f 

iiill  C>la<e.  cM  family  rinisfc.lni  ul 

%  c-rofMubk  "Id  Udy.  h»  *um 
a  ^iphorooreat  Ca^bndge,  and  k 

tiT  Julii.  whom  ifc>"~- 

purjx*  uf 
inolely. 

Vet  liow  lo  deaenbn-  ifb  a  9 
J  aba    Bhodii^    ia   i^  w 
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cler  pause.  Even  now,  when  she  is 
other  of  one  whom— even  now,  I 
[  say,  she  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
well  as  the  gayest  ladies  you  can 
in  society.  But  from  what  is  re- 
ered  of  her  when  she  was  in  what 
peare  calls  'Hhat  unmatched  form 
ature  of  blown  youth,"  it  is  no  won- 
e  was  the  pride  of  her  parents  and 
Ik  of  the  country  round.  They  say 
IS  then  the  living  image  of  Aurora, 
ss  of  the  morning.  Her  eyes  were 
ler  cheeks  rosy,  and  her  hair  deep 
I — the  tints  of  sunrise ;  while  there 
lat  in  her  disposition  which,  had  she 
ir  less  beautiful  than  she  was,  would 
warranted  the  comparison.  Her 
ice  was  like  the  opening  dawn;  it 
id  all  who  saw  her  with  fresher  life. 
te  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  ''  bonny 
m  lassie,'^  capable,  had  she  known 
piercing  a  thousand  hearts,  b\it  as 
nt  of  that  sort  of  knowledge  as 
ng  antelope.  She  laughed  much, 
Q  faster  than  most  city  girls  can,  she 
,  and  sang,  and  danced  with  more 
id  spirit — all  because  she  could  not 
i.  Yet  she  was  not  a  romp,  and 
iras  singular,  in  the  midst  of  noisy 
her  eyes  would  sometimes  fill  with 
and  there  would  be  much  pointing 
jers  because  Julia  was  crying,  "for 
g  at  all  only  that  she  was  so  happy.'' 
truth  is,  extremes  of  feeling  lie 
together  than  is  generally  sus- 
L      Excessive    laughter   will   often 

0  tears.  The  phase  of  mirth  not 
iently  ends  in  sadness.  So  in  art- 
(mng  girls,  who  seem  to  be  com- 
Bd  of  more  music  and  poetry  than 
ber  mortal  creatures,  we  that  are  old 
Ren  discern  a  hundred  shades  pass- 
Br  them  in  a  few  moments,  accord- 

1  they  are  touched  by  influences 
I  them.  They  are  so  delicate  that 
rps  played  upon  by  the  wind,  they 
^  broken  harmonies  under  the 
Itt  impressions ;  whereas  we  men  re- 
lOugh  blowa,  and  then  we  answer 
t  coarse  low  notes  that  have  in  them 
iffetness  or  fianty.  But  all  these 
j^l  in  and  help  to  perform  the  one 
*H[e  of  fallen  humanity. 

cousin  Henrietta  (for  so  she  was; 
»ugh  in  reality  she  was  not  related, 
daughter  of  the  second  wife  of  a 


gentleman  whose  first  wife  had  been  Colonel 
Blanding's  sister,)  lived  with  her  as  a  com- 
panion ;  her  father  and  mother  were  both 
dead,  and  she  was  the  ward  of  her  uncle. 
She  was  as  different  from  Julia  as  ever 
were  two  young  ladies  in  a  story.  She 
was  taller  and  thinner,  with  dark  eyes  and 
hair,  and  a  more  quiet  manner ;  sbe  had 
suffered  affliction,  and  its  traces  more  than 
counterbalanced  the  few  months'  differ- 
ence between  her  age  and  her  cousin's. 
But  perhaps  the  very  points  of  contrast  in 
these  two  girls  made  each  seem  lovelier,  by 
bringing  what  in  each  was  peculiar  into 
stronger  relief.  However  that  may  have 
been,  the  two  in  combination  imparted  a 
cheerfulness  and  vivacity  to  the  Colonel's 
household  that  only  results  to  a  family 
from  the  possession  of  similar  attractions. 
To  all  the  young  people  in  that  vicinity 
the  Colonel's  parlor  seemed,  they  hardly 
knew  why,  the  pleasantest  place  in  the 
world. 

It  will  not  appear  surprising,  therefore, 
that  when,  after  the  family  had  moved  to 
Westhill,  the  young  ladies  were  permitted 
to  give  a  Uttle  house-warming  at  their  new 
home,  they  should  have  had,  for  the  coun- 
try, a  numerous  party,  and  a  gay  one.  It 
was,  as  it  happened,  a  thanksgiving  eve ; 
Stephen  had  come  over  from  Cambridge 
and  brouorht  with  him  his  classmate  and 
chum,  Harry  Ide,  the  same  lively  fellow 
then  that  he  is  now,  and  a  much  better 
scholar,  I  fancy,  than  he  is  now  that  he 
gives  all  his  time  to  his  extensive  practice. 
There  were  the  Joneses,  the  Smitli^,  and 
the  Browns,  (for  one  cannot  spare  time 
to  invent  names  for  so  many,)— even  the 
minister  of  the  parish  came  and  staid  till 
after  the  supper. 

But  as  our  story  only  concerns  a  few  in- 
dividuals, we  will  confine  ourselves  to  them, 
leaving  the  figures  in  the  background  to 
be  filled  out  as  the  reader  may  fancy. 

Among  the  other  guests  was  logger, 
John  Fogger,  the  lawyer  of  the  next  vil- 
lage, a  shrewd  calculating  chap,  suspect- 
ed by  some  of  the  hetU^r  sort  of  being 
cunning  enough  to  conceal  potty  dishon- 
esties without  having  courage  to  involve 
himself  in  great  ones.  He  was  a  thin,  ill- 
tttade  man,  yet  he  fancied  all  the  girls  ador- 
ipt  him,  and  only  became  an  old  bachel 
TCphuse  he  waited  to  find  one  yvO;\  ^\v<^' 


^ 


every  one  with  hU  conceit ;  sLill  he  flat- 
icied  or  endeavored  to  flatter  nil  he  spoke 
with,  and  if  there  wurc  points  on  which 
liny  seemed  a  little  tender,  he  was  uneasy 
till  lie  h;vd  crosa-queslionej  and  found  out 
tliH  secret ;  he  was  thus  n  grciit  prober  of 
wounds,  bat  had  do  hnlm  to  pour  into  them. 
In  brief,  he  was  coarse-grained,  wiry,  hard 
ftiid  cunning.  The  Colonel,  who,  though 
lie  had  his  weak  sides,  had  no  sympathy 
wiih  meanness,  never  liked  liim. 

Still  he  must  be  incited,  and  he  was 
sure  to  come,  nnd  did  come.  He  not  only 
came,  but  came  wide  awiikc,  and  more  di^i- 
utrreeahla  than  usual.  To  narrnte  bow 
m:iny  unpleasant  things  he  contrived  to  do 
anil  say  In  this  single  evening,  would  occu- 
py more  pages  than  ought  lo  be  filled  with 
sued  details.  Bul  for  so  simple  an  acci- 
dent as  a  change  In  the  wpnther.  he  would 
only  have  piisged  as  the  most  unpleasing 
of  the  few  bores  of  the  party. 

About  eleven  o'clock,  as  some  of  the 
guests  were  learing,  the  front  door  was 
o|iened,  and  it  wtis  discovered,  lo  the  gen- 
•^r.d  surprise,  thnt  it  was  snowing  fast  and 
the  wind  high ;  for  hitherto  tbe  old  piano 
hnd  been  kept  so  busy  with  country  dan- 
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:  llie  lull  ^v),i^ll 
rciiti/d  tliey  could  lioar 
itnmi  around  the  house 
iDW  driving  nguiniit  the 

.iw^.       Wl.rit    w;is    to    he 
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that  scatiiju.  ifui  liet  und  Jane  aiul  Cliar- 
ioite  and  Carry,  itc,  must  not  think  of 
ifoinf,' ;    ihey   had    plenty   of  room:    the 


must,   and   their  brothers.     As  for 
and   Sarah   and    Abby,  Ac.  if  they 

:".  .i-  ill-;.  Vr^-'     ■  n..ir,  tliey  should 
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bnike  ii[.,  1 1..    ;  .!i"  ■.!  1,  .  Ill, .J  ncnre.<t  went 

!f         iiwny  m,illl,.,|   up   like    I lud^on  Ray  voya- 

,  t:         ^ers  ;  wliile  the  other  half,  who  caine  from 

(fj        more  than  live  miles,  when  they  went  to 

>k  f..r  (heir  horses,  found  the  Colonel 

Oi\  ''Wcn  otApts  Vii  W\e  t\\Hni  stabled  foi 


rcraoH 
klaiid 


Among  those  who  staid  i 
nho  did  not  reside  more  than  ibneii 
off.  and  might  hnve  goat?  witbont  thab 
inconvenieuce,   for    he    came 
chaise  of  hie  own.      But  be  k 
hor«e  would  be  well   taken  e«r»  oC  ^ 
thought  on  the  whole  it  would  ba  ■ 
p1ea«imt  to  ride  o\'er  in  the  nwraine 
sides,  he    began    to    ibink  Mias  Jvfii 
"smart  young    lady,"    and   thow^  I 
might  as  well  throw  out  i 
way  to  windward  ;  she  wbi 
yet,  it  was  trae,  and  there  BUgbt  ba  ai 
heir  ;  still  it  was  well  enoogb  to  "  lookoii 
the  ground,"  as  the  fannerB  say,  "agiia 
you  may  wish  to  buy."  4 

It  was  not  more  than  tw<.-1ve  o'dotk,  ^ 
they  keep  early  hoars  in  th*  cooBUT.tlt 
all  who  remained  had  been  axn^fAf^ 
ed  of— the  younig  ladiea  ooctapyil|i| 
third  floor,  and  th^Hr  biotbeTs  the  ra<|M 
the  second.  Fogger  tboogbl  hko 
in  securing  a  large  comvr  raoi 
Hpacioua  old-fashioned  b«^  all  ti 
while  Ide  and  young  Bknding' 
ed  to  precede  an  ex-prussidcnt  a 
guwhed  Whig  menbier  of  Uw  Unia,  ■!_ 
mode  of  slee^f^,  (a  ny  the  leasL  ti 
lr..mc!v  uncomfi>rl:iV,le.  lie  ,-h-j.  w'-!  m 
a  hllle  a*  h-  sank  into  (1|.;  d-  [.It-  I  o 
unfathomable  fi-atlier-lH^d  and  pilk.«  t 
his  comparalive  comfort,  and  listened  ■R' 
satisfaction  to  the  fierce  dashint.''  of  * 
snow  ngainst  the  windows.  Hebodp*- 
taken  freely  of  the  good  things  at  ibf^f 
per,  the  boned  turkey,  and  the  ft>.b« 
salad — nnv,  be  bad  even  quaffed  vntt  IB« 
one  glass  of  the  Colonel's  old  As'lch  ■i* 
key  in  a  private  apartment.  ucki»»:  • 
but  few  of  the  older  guests,  lie  rf«<« 
ones  being  restricted  to  lemonade  anii  f** 
with  a  few  rounds  of  grape  after  mpp* 
Conserjuently  he  did  not  fe«I  vefy  fl^- 
bul  rather  disposed  to  pleaaurabW  rcau* 
plalion. 

To  this  nnntber  eircumsune«i&ie*t^ 
have  cnnlribuled.  since  it  is  a  hB*^*' 
duty  (o  relate  all  the  faels  whieb  r"' 
turn  to  events.  Our  lawrer  w«»  •  i** 
advanced  inhfo  :  all  things  about  hai*"* 
not  what  they  seentdl  ;  in  brirf.  «oi«  * 
must  out,  to  supply  the  deficieoricsuf'^ 
or  early  sorrow— hr  wore — a  wiy.  X* 
the  taking  off  thi»  article  of  harab*  ^ 
,  ^ua«,  nibbing  his  poll  vilh  a  nU  l^ 
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was  without  one  and  a  small  hair-brush  in 
his  pocket,)  may  have  contributed  to  this 
wakefulness.  At  all  events  he  did  not  pop 
off  into  a  good  ten  knot  an  hour  sleep,  but 
thought  over  his  cases,  and  got  involved  at 
last  in  a  series  of  short  dozes  that  left  him 
doubtful  whether  he  was  asleep  or  awake, 
or  whether  he  ever  would  sleep  again, 
where  he  was,  or  which  way  was  north, 
and  the  like. 

Out  of   this  demi-torpid  condition  he 
was  roused  suddenly  by  a  strange  voice  in 
the  room.     He  started  up  and  leaned  on 
his  elbow.     The  snow- clouds  had  not  so 
mach  obscured  the  moon  but  that  he  could 
nake  out  the  room  quite  distinctly.     As 
ie  recalled  his  scattered  senses,  suddenly, 
dmost  in  his  very  ears,  there  came  a  cho- 
us  of  strange  uproarious  laughter : — 
"  ito,  ha,  ha  !  Ho,  ho,  ho !  O—ho  r 
It  was  not  like  human  laughter  or  horse 
Aughter,  but  fearfully  grim  and  hollow 
ike  the  voices  of  demons. 

Hardly  had  it  ceased  when  he,  "  distill- 

d  almost  to  jelly,"  heard  the  following 

rords  uttered  in  an  aVvful  measured  voice : 

"  Ten — three  — five  — eighteen — twen- 

f-eight — thirty-two — thirty-three  — forty- 

kree !      Jack,   you    cheated — you    canU 

heat    me !    Til    do  your  business  yet ! 

"ou're  a  gone  koon  ! !" 

This   was   too  terrible.     To  hear   the 

ears  of  his  life  numbered,  his  name  syl- 

kbled,  his  secret  crimes   thrown   in  his 

»eth,  and  his  doom  pronounced  by  devils, 

as  too  much.      Poor  Fogger  groaned 

.oud  as  he  groped   for  the  door.     The 

K>m  echoed  with  a  confused  noise.     He 

ished  into  the  h»ll  and  burst  into  the 

»t  room,  which  happened  to  be  Ide  and 

landing's,  crying, "  0  dear !  wake !  help !" 

The  young  gentlemen  were  roused  in  a 

oment,  and  Blanding,  thinking  the  law- 

ir  was  ill,  proceeded  at  once  to  light  a 

ndle.     This  done,  the  spectacle  Fogger 

resented  as  he   stood  in  his  night-gear 

id  night-cap,  with  his  eyes  half  out  of 

B  head,  along  with  his  broken  words, 

Uing  how  the  chamber  was  haunted,  and 

at  he  had  heard  awful  noises,  was  so 

nrribly  ludicroua  to  these  college  boys 

at  as  they  looked  at  each  other  they 

aid  not  restrain  their  mirth  ;  Ide  in  par- 

lalar,  who  always  made  more  noise  than 

y  one  else,  actually  roared,  while  Blatid- 

I  ran  up  and  dowD  the  chamber  holding 


his  sides.  The  noise  woke  up  several 
young  follows  in  the  adjacent  apartments, 
who  suspecting  some  college  trick,  nm  in 
to  see  what  was  the  matter.  Then  came 
to  light  the  mystery  of  the  lawyer's  raven 
locks,  which  one  of  the  party,  a  red-haired 
man,  had  secretly  envied ;  and  what  with 
his  appearance  and  his  fright,  the  effect 
was  altogether  so  overpowering,  he  was 
glad  to  creep  into  the  bed  atld  cover  him- 
self with  the  comforter.  As  soon  as  they 
could  compose  their  nerves,  the  young 
men  whispered  among  themselves  and  very 
soon  settled  it  that  the  lawyer  must  have 
paid  too  much  attention  to  the  wluskey, 
with  which  natural  conclusion  they  re- 
tired to  their  chambers,  reserving  the  full 
enjoyment  of  the  jest  till  the  morrow. 

When  they  had  gone,  Blanding  told  Ide 
to  jump  into  bed  with  Fogger,  saying  that 
he  would  go  and  occupy  the  couch  Fogger 
had  left.  But  Ide,  whose  real  motive,  as 
well  as  Blanding's,  was  to  avoid  their  new 
bed -follow,  protested  against  this,  saying 
that  he  had  a  passion  for  ghosts,  and  had 
always  hoped  to  scare  one  up  some  time  or 
other ;  Blanding,  perceiving  his  object, 
thought  it  due  to  the  character  of  host  to 
yield  at  once.  So  Ide  taking  the  light, 
touched  the  lawyer's  shoulder  as  he  lay 
bundled  up  in  the  clothes,  and  telling  him 
he  should  make  him  join  a  temperance 
society  in  the  morning,  and  bidding  his 
friend  good-night,  left  them  and  went  to 
the  lawyer's  chamber. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  chamber  at  all 
remarkable,  much  less  indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  supernatural  visitors.  The  law- 
yer's garments  were  carefully  deposited 
over  the  backs  of  a  couple  of  chairs,  and 
on  the  table  under  the  old  oval  mirror 
were  liis  watch  and  his  wig.  Ide  was  no 
Paul  Pry,  but  he  had  never  seen  an  iso- 
lated specimen  of  the  latter  article  before 
in  his  life,  and  he  thought  it  was  no  harm 
to  avail  himself  of  the  unexpected  oppor- 
tunity to  give  this  a  careful  examina- 
tion. He  was  curious  to  see  how  the 
things  he  had  read  of,  and  which  were 
once  a  necessary  part  of  a  gentleman's 
apparel,  were  put  together.  He  accord^ 
ingly  held  the  light  close,  and  stooped  over 
to  have  a  good  view. 

^  While  thus  occupied  he  was  8tart\^^ 
though  not  alarmed,  by  a  ^«?cii>aa«A.  t^o"^ 


arovR  ngiiinst  mc  panes,  uul  it  coma  noi 
be  llicy.  IIo  stfpjMtd  cautiously  nmund 
llie  biti'ri  hootl  nnd  liHi'kcni.-(l. 

Pii'M'nily  (nil  thiji,  by  lliu  bye,  passed  in 
a  few  momenU,)  tlicre  rnmc  anoilier  sort 
of  noir>e — a  loud  wbislling  sound,  very 
cuai-so  and  ))ollow,  Honielhing  like  what 
ono  mny  make  by  whi:stlin}«  into  ibtr  end 
of  nn  empty  eiisk.  It  wiw  so  very  singu- 
lar II  i-iiund  thnt  Ido,  Md  an  be  iviis,  was 
not  a  lilllu  relieved  to  lecufjnize  in  a  mo- 
ment a  populiir  ^lelbodi^t  meludy  !  He 
bad  bi'<;iin  to  feel  rather  uncomforlable, 
but  surely  nn  stray  uura-nt  of  air  nor  any 
restless  i^'luist  would  (■ntertaiii  itself  on  such 
II  wild  nii;bt  with  the  tune  of  "0  bow 
Imvpy  aie  lliey !" 

Itui  liow  was  it  that  be  beard  il  so  dis- 
tinclly  ?  I'bc  room  below  was  the  parlor ; 
lieside  bini  were  I!hindin<r  and  tliu  lawyer ; 
above  slept  the  young  bidies  :  tbe  kitchen 
adjuined  (he  liouse  on  tbe  other  side, 
beinj;  the  first  of  the  long  range  of  out- 
buiblin-^s.  While  be  thus  busily  sunnUed, 
the  wbi^iliiig  was  interrupted  by  speech, 
and  he  lieard  clearly  pronounced,  in  the 
same  voii;e  which  so  astonished  the  law- 
yer, the  following  mysterious  words  : 

"  The  iHntj  is  a/ltr  yoa — look  out !" 

And  lieforc  he  bad  lime  to  recover  from 
bis  surprise,  the  following,  from  different 
lipeakei-s : 

"On  e — cU  ren—fiftern — fightren — ttetn- 


litis  game  ink 

Sledge,"  a  til! 
tivo  ritot,  hinc 
aught  from  w 
(lenvaiive  ;  ii 
"Seven  Up," 
of  the  game 
counts  seven, 

Hut  under 
amusement  p 
to  N,;w  Knglu 
a  hay-loft  in  t 
with  its  techn 
!^ides  of  man} 
prettch  Bcmio) 
courses  r.-spe. 
wasted  in  its  < 

It  was  plui 
meat  his  ears ' 
the  Riysteriou 
a  supcmatura 
some  rustic  ci 
hearing.  Bu 
singular  audil 
problem  as  1m 
student  was  s 
and  bad  read ! 
Magic  enougb 
solution  of  su 

Tbe  reader 
IrnuKpires  in 
sometimes     o 
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h  space  as  is  required  for  that  pur- 


he  voices  did  not  cease  with  what  has 
L  here  given;  they  kept  on  talking,  and 
3  Ide  ample  opportnnity  to  make  his 
stigation.  Fnding  that  the  soimds 
3  more  distinct  the  nearer  he  came  to 
head  of  the  bed,  it  occurred  to  him 
ther  the  tall  bed-post  might  not  be 
ow,  and  thus  transmit  echoes  as  if  it 
e  the  tube  of  a  huge  bassoon,  from 
e  other  part  of  the  house — the  cellar, 
laps.  As  he  bent  down  to  examine, 
ever,  he  caught  the  sound  more  dis- 
tly  than  ever  in  his  right  ear,  which 
\  came  within  a  foot  of  the  wall, 
ling  that  way,  and  closing  the  shutter 
lb  he  had  thrown  back,  he  discovered 
underneath  the  high  wainscot  that  ran 
nd  the  room,  and  at  about  a  level  with 
liead  of  the  bed,  a  round  aperture 
6  or  four  inches  in  diameter,  which  on 
oination  proved  to  be  the  funnel- 
)ed  extremity  of  a  tube  set  in  the 
• 

he  mystery  was  now  fully  explained. 
Mr.  Dalton,  of  whom  and  whose  ec- 
ricities  he  had  often  heard  from  his 
td  Blanding,  had  no  doubt  contrived 
mode  of  communicating  with  his  scr- 
;  in  some  distant  part  of  the  house. 
his  application  of  acoustic  tubes  is  by 
ieans  a  new  one  ;  most  large  board- 
houses  in  the  city  are  now  furnished 
I  similar  contrivances  to  save  the  time 
ttendants ;  and  any  reader  who  has 
d  in  eating-houses  the  command, — 

Ilurryvjilhemcakes ! 

le  regions  of  below,  and  the  response, 

Komingrightup ! 

brra  an  accurate  idea  of  the  singular 
Ige  in  quality  of  tone  produced  on  the 
voice  by  the  use  of  such  an  appa- 


b  was,  as  has  been  stated,  a  young 
teman  who  had  the  organ  of  mirthful- 
[  rather  fully  developed ;  indeed, 
\  persons  at  his  time  of  life,  and  par- 
ly college  students,  are  as  little  dis- 
ced for  a  predisposition  to  mclan- 
s  any  portion  of  the  human  fiomily. 
Iiem  no  occurrence  comes  amiss 
an  aflbrd  food  for  merriment. 


It  was  but  natural  therefore,  that  Ide's 
first  thought  was  how  his  discovery  might 
be  turned  to  advantage.  To  this  end  it 
was  necessary  to  find  the  other  extremity 
of  the  tube,  for  from  the  boisterousness 
of  the  players  he  could  not  suppose  the 
apartment  they  were  in  to  be  in  the  main 
building. 

With  his  car  close  to  the  tube  he  could 
distinguish  the  voices  quite  distinctly,  and 
at  once  recognized  one  of  them  as  belong- 
ing to  Wilber  Wells,  the  Colonel's  coach- 
man— a  harmless  fellow,  who  might  easily 
be  frightened  out  of  his  senses.  It  ap- 
peared he  and  some  others,  probably  ser- 
vants, had  got  a  smalt  jug  of  "stuff"  and 
were  taking  advantage  of  the  night  for 
enjoying  themselves  at  their  favorite 
amusement. 

Ide  listened  to  their  talk  till  he  began 
to  grow  cold,  when  he  bethought  himself 
it  might  be  a  good  scheme  to  find  out 
where  they  were,  to  frighten  them  into 
the  belief  that  their  card -playing  had  at- 
tracted the  especial  displeasure  of  the  ad- 
versary of  souls.  Tliere  is  still  a  latent 
superstition  in  the  breast  of  a  great  por- 
tion of  the  Puritan  descendants  respecting 
the  use  of  the  **  devil's  Bible,"  and  many 
a  stout  rustic  has,  after  an  evening  spent 
in  such  sinful  indulgence,  paid  dearly  for 
his  pleasure  when  the  hour  has  approached 
that  "  Tam  maun  ride."  I  remcr^yber  the 
house-carpenter,  when  the  new  shed  was 
built,  telling  us  children  one  day  at  din- 
ner, how  in  crossing  the  Great  Side-Hill 
Piece  one  pitch-dark  night,  he  stumbled 
over  an  old  black  cow,  who  suddenly 
started  up  and  "  mooed,"  (as  well  she 
might,)  whereupon  he  threw  his  cards 
away  and  fell  on  his  knees  crying  **  Spare 
me !" — and  that  though  it  soon  came  to 
him  what  had  happened,  yet  those  few 
moments  of  agony  were  enough  to  make 
him  resolve  never  to  burden  his  conscience 
with  the  sin  again,  and  that  he  had  ''  never 
touched  a  card  from  that  hour." 

Of  course,  through  a  tube  consti-ucted 
for  the  purpose,  it  makes  no  difference 
which  way  the  sound  passes.     Ide,  how- 
ever, was  so  full  of  glee  at  the  thought  of 
what  he  was  going  to  do,  that  he  could 
hardly  compose  his  muscles  as  he  placed 
his  mouth  close  to  the  aperture  and  g^^^*^ 
a  low  prolonged  groan.      In&toxvlVf     "^ 
conveTsatioii  b\.  \)ttft  ^Vk^  i*ni«wii%   "^ 


Ohost  Storia. 


hushed  into  silence.  Ide  then  called  three 
times  in  fuigned  voice,  distinctly  and 
slowly,— 

••H'itber  Wtlh'f  Wilbtr  Wtlh?  Wil- 
ber  WtlUr 

He  waB  answered  by  a  real  groan,  cv\- 
dently  more  heartfelt  than  the  counterfeit 
one  he  had  just  uttered.  He  hnjileaed  to 
relieve  the  poor  fellow  ; 

'•  Speak  to   Hfnri/   Ide — he  can  help 


you 


-IwUl;- 


0  I"  was  the  tremulous 


response. 

To  end  their  &port,  for  it  must  be  now 
near  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Henry 
then  cried  in  a  commanding  tone, — 

•'  Depart  hture  f 

Immediately  he  heard  a  clatter  of  boots 
and  boards,  and  in  a  moment  all  was  still. 
He  blew  out  his  light  and  jumped  into  bed 
shaking  with  cold  and  laugtlier, 

Next  morning,  {and  a  bright  snowy 
rooming  it  was,)  when  all  were  assembled 
in  the  breakfast-room,  there  was  much  ill- 
concealed  mirth  when  tbe  lawyer  made  bia 
appeanince  with  red  eyes  and  haggard 
cheeks,  but  with  lock>  u  j^jxaj  as  ever. 
The  8tOf7  of  his  bring  bpsy  tbe  night 
h'-U.-  (ind  Kot  nraon;T  the  rouni;  ladRS, 
iiiilI  Ih.n;  ivu^  n  vast  ileal  of  >l_v  romiirk  ; 
llie  i;ouviirsation  hung  upon  the  subject  of 
tPtnpcr.mce,  till  some  one  asked  the  lawyer 
wli-'ihrr  he  believed  in  spirits  ? 

lb?    was    too   thoroughly   horrified  by 


Til 


.   („■■ 


■  ■a  i 


..■h.mnirig  of  glunc'is  llwl  it  finally  "iiltracted 
Ih..  iiiU'iiiion  of  Mrs.  Bkndirg.  who  would 
nnl  have  any  of  her'  guests  treated  impo- 
lil.ly. 

But  she  was  only  able  to  restrain  the 
young  people  within  the  limits  of  decency. 
The  lawyer's  disposition  had  never  made 
him  a  general  favorite,  and  now  his  bav- 
ing  drank  too  much  in  the  presence  of 
youn;:  Indies  at  a  social  party,  and  dis- 
lurbi-d  the  house  of  bis  entertainer  at 
night  Liy  hearing  hobgoblins  in  his  cham- 
ber, was  an  offence  which  his  torraontora 
were  not  disposed  to  consider  very  venial. 
As  to  the  wig.  the  young  gentlemen  found 
tbiil  ViU\e  -was  lo  be  made  of  /An/— the 
girls  being  a.\te.fti^  aj^GitAA-j  toW^ii«A 
icl\ng  t.>ie  ^at\.  Q^  \^  ftiis,\Kot^.    ^xx\.' 


there    was  enough    against  him  b 

and  John  Fogger  was  m»de  pretty 

aware  by  the  time  be  got  intu  Iit> 

that  his  cbaracler  wus  as  wvll 

by  his  associates  as   it  ap[i«ared  lo  be 

the  beings  Prorideac«  permiia  toinlstl 

darkness. 

This  night  did  more  to  sbakc  lu*  Um 
natc  conceit,  and  render  him  candU 
wounding  bis  conscience,  than  >Bjriiii 
which  had  ever  occurred  to  htm  m  all 
life  before.  Whenever  be  viitiud  b« 
after,  he  saw  that  be  mtut.  if  h«  »y 
to  retain  a  place  in  the  esteem  of  fcj*  ■ 
quaintances,  exert  himself  to  be  ^piwH 
Wbencvir,  in  tbe  course  of  hi*  ptBclici^J 
was  tempted  to  dishonor  his  pwfewioa  I 
mean  arti6ces,  or  acts  of  unfuUifiilaai; 
his  clients,  tbe  terrible  word*,  j 

"  Jaek,  ymt    ehealed — ym'rt  m    tm 

seemed  to  ring  in  his  ears  and  wtn  li| 
of  the  danger  of  yielding.  1 

In  all  these  respecis  the  incidmt  M 
upon  him  an  effect  most  »nla(uy.  B 
dared  not  mention  tbe  subject  to  uy  ^ 
Once  or  twice  he  did  so,  but  Ibft  abMraH 
of  tbe  words  he  affirmed  th»t  be  b«M 

nnlv  confirmed  llu-  opinion  nf  lii-  in'-.^ 
Iv.'atKl  h^  ivas  ijbll-.d  t..  U.-,  «|i.f  ,■-■-* 
In  his  eyes,  ihal  noliilng  miyiji  U-  it-.D- 
lioned  of  it,  lest  the  "  Gone  Koon  "  JanaM 
adhere  to  bim  and  become  a  oickotmr 

When  the  company  hud  mostly  dspan*^ 
that  morning,  one  of  tbe  housemaids  «t<^ 
pered  lo  Harry,  that  tbe  CiMcbman  wnild 
take  it  a  great  favor  to  be  allowed  a  "■'^ 
with  him.  This  was  what  he  had  etp^ifi 
He  atcordingty  put  on  bis  hat  aai  -jue- 
tcred  down  to  the  stubles,  wishing  tn  O'!^ 
Wells  an  opportunity  to  unburdce  hinwi 
unseen  by  other*.  That  individml.  "^ 
appeared  much  agiUited,  was  alwndi^ '" 
his  horses.  In  order  to  bring  bim  w  '^ 
point  at  once,  and  at  the  Nuiie  Umt  m 
bim  into  keeping  tbe  affair  >  »«"t 
Harry  began  by  saying,  in  a.  gf»«  '■**■ 
that  he  believed  'there  hn<i  b»*o  -* 
card-plagiag  about  there  liist  Bi^^bl.  T" 
Wells,  seeing  that  Ide  knew  «■  tnw-h  ■(■  > 
matter,  became  on  ibe  instant  |ik>>  >  -^ 
school-boy,  who  dares  not  sp«di  aurfi 
He  said  that  seeing  ihey  were  toc<<^ 
himself  and  the  hired  man,  a)nag  *^ 
.ag,uire  Da^-is's  and  Mr.  Hodgkinw"'*  ^'* 
.'wA.  <lwHM(i&.  W  hire  *  fni  ■■* 
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and  had  taken  a  little  jug  of  "  Stingo," 
which  belonged  to  the  hired  man,  and  an 
old  puck  of  cards  he  himself  had  in  hb 
chest,  and  had  gone  up  into  the  room  over 
the  stable  to  play — only  for  fun.  Thia 
room,  he  said,  had  been  roughly  finished 
off  in  Mr.  Dalton'a  time,  for  the  porter,  who 
used  to  stay  there ;  that  it  had  a  fire-place, 
and  thus  they  could  make  themselves  com- 
fortable. There  they  were,  after  tbey  had 
done  waiting  in  the  house,  till  some  time 
after  midnight,  when  they  thought  they 
heard  a  queer  noise  ;  however,  they  did 
not  mind  that  much,  hut  took  another  pull 
aX  the  jug  and  went  on  with  their  game. 

About  an  hour  after — but  I  need  not 
repeat  what  the  reader  knows  already. 
The  consternation  and  confusion  in  which 
they  broke  up  can  be  ima^ned. 

Ide  listened  to  all  this  with  the  most 
Bolemn  face  he  could  assume,  and  then 
asked  Wells  to  show  him  the  room.  This 
be  readily  did ;  but  no  persuat^ion  could  in- 
duce him  to  enter.  Our  young  necro- 
mancer found  it  to  be  a  small,  loughly- 
plastered  apartment,  with  a  pine  table 
overturned,  and  two  or  three  old  chairs, 
only  one  of  which  remained  upright.  After 
S  hltle  searching  he  soon  discovered  the 
extremity  of  the  tube,  which  was  just 
covered  by  the  plastering,  and  was  placed 
in  a  part  of  the  room  which  might  have 
been  by  the  head  of  the  old  porter  s  couch, 
when  he  inhabited  it. 

He  said  nothing  of  thb  as  he  came  out, 
but  advised  Wells,  with  an  air  of  the  most 
profound  mystery,  to  give  him  the  key ; 
the  room  was  not  needed  or  used  for  any 
purpose,  and  there  were  "important  rea- 
sons "  why  it  had  better  remain  closed. 
He  also  enjoined  upon  Wells  the  strictest 
■ecrecy  ;  should  it  come  to  the  ear  of  any 
but  those  who  knew  it  already.  "  though 
he  hud  learned  many  strange  things  iu 
books,  he  could  not  be  answerab'e  for  the 
consequences."  As  to  card -playing,  if  it 
ever  were  repeated  by  Wells  after  what 
bad  occurred,  let  it  never  be  done  after 
ten  o'clock  at  night,  or  on  Sundays  ;  on 
holidays,  such  as  election  days,  and  May 
trainings,  it  might  be  indulged  in  to  a 
limited  extent  harmlessly ;  at  all  other 
hours,  beware.  The  jug  must  be  broken 
Bod  the  pieces  buried  that  night,  thirty 
paces  from  the  comer  of  the  barn,  towards 
Uie  North  Star,    Liquor,  of  tbv  wrt  it 


contained,  could  only  be  taken  three  times 
a  week  by  those  who  had  been  Ihrte  limes 
called,  and  never,  tJien,  to  excess.  If  ho 
carefully  followed  ihese  directions,  Harry 
assured  Wells  no  harm  would  come  to 
him — but  he  must  particularly  avoid  hint- 
ing of  it  to  Sally,  the  housemaid. 

So  saying,  Ide  took  the  rusty  key  and 
left  the  coachman  much  relieved  to  find 
the  condition  of  things  no  worse.  As  for 
the  telling  of  it.  Wells  felt  pretty  secure, 
for  he  knew  the  others  would  never  let  out 
what  would  cost  them  their  places.  In- 
deed, two  of  Ihem  had  already  begun  to 
fancy,  either  that  one  of  the  rest  had 
played  upon  the  others,  or  that  it  was  but 
a  freak  of  their  tipsy  imaginations  ;  for  no 
twoof  them  had  accurate  memories  enough 
to  be  able  to  ^ree  as  to  the  precise  words 
they  seemed  to  have  heard. 

Ide  resolved  to  reserve  his  discovery  till 
some  favorable  opportunity  for  having  a 
frolic  out  of  it,  and  therefore  said  nothing 
to  his  friend  Stephen,  They  remained  till 
the  end  of  the  week,  two  days  after  the 
party ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  during 
their  stay,  the  old  mansion  contained  a 
merry  household.  The  young  folks  told 
stories  of  evenings,  sang,  danced,  played 
at  forfeits,  quarrelled,  made  up  again,  and 
amused  themselves  in  general  after  this 
fikshion,  till  Stephen,  who  was  of  a  rather 
quiet  temperament,  like  his  mother,  grew 
no  more  afraid  of  his  cousin,  wliile  Ide  and 
Miss  Julia  openly  declared  themselves 
lovers,  in  order  to  conceal  that  tliey  were 
so  in  secret. 

No  opportunity  occurred  for  bis  con- 
templiilcd  jest,  and  he  forgot  it  entirely, 
till  some  days  after,  in  his  room,  at  col- 
lege, he  found  the  old  key  in  a  pocket  and 
thrust  it  into  his  desk. 

Were  I  to  follow  the  example  of  many 
great  narrators,  and  preface  the  divisions 
of  this  history  iviih  mottoes  from  the  poets, 
I  might  now  use  the  words  which  Shak- 
speare  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Goiver,  in 
the  prologue  to  the  fourth  act  of  Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre  : — 

"  The  unborn  event 

1  do  commend  to  your  content : 

Only  I  carry  winged  time 

I'oet  on  the  lame  feel  of  my  rhyme ; 

Which  never  could  I  »)  t,«m«^  1*1 
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I'or  the  render  must  now  be  rpquested 
to  triiiisport  himself  iu  fancy  to  &  period 
lli]-ot!  reare  later  tbuu  Kveuta  herein  previ- 
uusly  recorded. 

During  this  time  our  fair  demoiselles 
liud  become  youug  womi-n,  and  our  gay 
Ciiviilkra  had  graduated  and  were  prepar- 
in*;,  cadi  m  hia  own  way,  to  enter  opon 
thr  duties  of  manbood.  Their  youthful 
)LC4|uaintAnce  had  ripened  into  inlinuitc 
fi  L('iid>^hip,  and  Bomeihing  considerably 
nture.  Harry  Ide  aud  Julia  BInnding  bad 
luni;  been  what  in  sport  they  used  for- 
iruily  to  style  themselves,  nvowtd  lovcra  ; 
while  between  Stephen  and  his  cousin 
Ili'iuii^tta  tliore  existed  a  mutual  attach- 
nii;iU  wliii^h.  though  it  had  never  cxpressicd 
iUt'lf.  except  in  slight  pressures  of  hands, 
Hi-,  iL  may  liave  been,  a  few  stolen  kisses, 
nvi^  perliiips  quite  as  strong  and  tender  as 
it'  il  liuc)  found  languHge. 

Ide  and  Juba  were  of  ii  free  clieerfu] 
temperament.  They  could  command 
their  nerves,  in  ailuntions  which  to  others 
no  less  brave,  would  have  been  embarrass- 
ing. Nothing  could  shake  their  vivacity 
or  shed  a  paleasas  over  th^  glow  of 
he^illh.     What  they  resolved  they  could 


licklv   -temmly^ 
plu.:..d  it)  a 


ciipilal  a  f.flL.M  ..1  ■ 
(as  the  ihmdj-  stu 
mm  as  Harry  Ide. 
I   of   iiny   engiigC 


But 


bi't«iTii  lliem  ;  thi'y  were  quite  corape- 
tL'Ni  III  the  manRgement  of  Iheir  own  af- 
raii'-.  in  llieir  own  way.  By  tlic  growth 
rif  Iheir  iiffection,  each  had,  wilhout  being 


lili-tic  of  liis  lime  at  tlio  universiiy, 
tif  turning  nut  a  boisterous  merry 


,M'iu    lilt^Wti    vwd     Henrietta. 

loo  i;\oaei  an  e.^5\\ca.toii  vi  *\-'».4^^  .^'i* 


found  a  worthier  object  in  the  vuril^ 

real  life  ;  his  reserve  also,  nhkb  il  1 


bad  vanished  oot  and  left  bin  anptf . 
plain  bu^nete  mnti  of  ODobtmafk 
nera,  but  quilo  socinl  and  open  in  ca 
tion.  Ueoriettn  rUo  hod  pMud 
over  the  grent  occiui  of  setttiment 
whose  dark  heaving  tK»om  mi  nrai 
young  girls,  like  bcnuliful  »esbo«t«, 
der  and  perish, — some  ftf  tb«  ficwe 
be  GO  hunt«d,)  to  lunlt  into  uw  I 
omle^s  depths  of  spccuUtioo.  otlMn  to 
riven  and  scotlercd  by  sapi-  ''■'  -  - 
the  many  crost  currvnta  thkt 
of  such  poor  wrecks.  She  ksid  fomd  _ 
for  her  heart,  and  thtnrby  bn  nan  aid 
had  opportunity  to  expand  and  ber  i0 
cntc  fancy  to  btoom  and  rij>rn.  Bocb  41 
and  Stephen  were  const ilulioMUr  focJl) 
music,  and  through  ibv  cnjoynxnit  of  ll|| 
congeniality  they  bnd  a  life  nod  a  Ungo^ 
of  their  own.  Thungb  cnch  still  tttntt 
to  others,  if  anytliing.  cold  and  foi^ 
towards  the  other,  ana  tho^h  i  ~*' 
had  ever  nasscd  belweca  tbrnn.  tl 
in  «  wnrla  vh«e  tlittir  a 
each  most  af&ctioa«te,  and  pof^^fd  i 


hno  TO* 


!'■" 


y-Mi  would  toil  aft...r 
'  I'ir  hearts  grew  logellier  as  tittle  »*i* 
..iind  thus  ihc  two  whom  eien  Jb& 
u  a'-  often  puziled  about,  somcliine*  hiii- 
ing  to  the  opinion  ibat  thev  iovi-d  nA 
other,  and  then  ( when  iu  her  baSimy  <W 
had  said  something  unwillingly  «hK'ltkid 
alarmed  her  cousin's  eiiCt'SftivP  piivarj.; 
thinking  herself  di-ccived.  each  fell  it* 
life  would  be  intotorable  without  'Jv 
other. 

But  when  did  the  course  of  Iotc  T-t 
smooth  '?  When  did  youih  ^\cr  fa»  i" 
age  witjiout  haling  previouslv  to--i»J 
from  its  intiiTniiieii  ?  it  seems  tba:  lb' 
most  cittical  part  uf  this  cxiatrnce  of  p"* 
baLion  is  its  tatter  end,  and  thai  aioft  mi 
more  as  we  grow  old.  so  long  »  «r  rt- 
main  undecnyed,  Aoea  the  g\Kid  ra  rti 
that  \&  in  us  come  out  and  Laie  lUcA^t 
on  llioi^e  around  us.  How  l^^aunfol  it  " 
to  eiee  benevolent,  old  men  and  woba  <■ 
enlai^iKl  hearts  and  niind^.  full  t>f  all  i^» 
ity,  intent  only  on  that  which  ai^  * 
t!niuL(.hQ  life!'    But  tbvs  tba  wmUm^ 
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Lhe  old  carry  into  age  so  much  pro- 
mowledgc  that  they  are  a  burden 
he  succeeding  generation.  There 
ing  that   Youth  need  pray  more 

to  be  preserved  from  than  Age 

with  brief  authority,  and  wise  in 

conceit. 

lel  Blanding  was,  as  we  have  seen, 
n  being  one  whom,  as  the  world 
e  ought  to  set  down  as  a  bad  man. 
I  worthily  maintained  the  reput^- 

an  estimable  member  of  society 
:ind  father.  In  disposition  he  had 
been  open  and  genial,  hospitable  in 
Bekeeping,  and  generous  in  his  busi- 
In  all  the  contacts  of  life  to  which  a 
'  gentleman,  the  inheritor  of  wealth 
ipcctability,  is  exposed,  he  had  al- 
omc  himself  so  as  to  win  and  re- 
)  position  of  a  man  of  large  in  flu - 
leilher  his  integrity  nor  his  ability 
er  called  in  question, 
ill  of  us  have  our  failings,  and  a 
tie  one  will  sometimes  make  itself 
asion  of  a  great  deal  of  mischief, 
oloncl  had,  mixed  with  his  good 
8,  a  certain  self-complacency,  which, 
;  made  him  only  a  more  pleasant 
lion  among  his  equals  and  superi- 
8  far  from  being  so  agreeable  to 
over  whom  he  was  called  to  exer- 
thority.  With  his  inferiors  among 
yw-citizcns  at  large,  this  infirmity 

him  that  peculiar  shade  of  pom- 
irhich  had  probably  been  the  means 
iting  him  to  the  brevet  rank  of  com- 
r  in   some  imaginary  regiment;  it 

mere  personal  weakness  that  his 
1  opponents  could  just  turn  into 
lOthing  more. 

bare  power  of  one  man  over  an- 
unonnr  that  intellif;ent  race  of  men 
Yankees,  is  so  slight  that  anything 
m  which  looks  like  an  overbearing 
',  whatever  may  be  his  station,  is 
mI  purely  as  the  harmless  mani- 
n  of  a  foible.  The  indi\idual  is 
D  receive  some  fanciful  title,  but, 
b  extreme  instances,  he  is  not  the 
iJMmcd.  The  reason  is,  that  there 
piuch  innate  impudence  in  your 
I  Yankee,  that  he  has  never,  from 
^  of  George  the  Third  until  now, 
liy  man,  friend  or  enemy,  to  put 
By  mere  force  of  countenance  ; 
is  as  good  as  anybody's,  and 


anybody's  as  good  as  his.  He  is  quite 
willing  to  submit  to  what  is  reasonable, 
but  there  is  not  a  drop  of  servile  blood  in 
his  veins.  Hence  a  man  may  grow  up  in 
New  England  easier  than  anywhere  else, 
and  have  a  little  spice  of  the  tyrant  in 
him,  which  shall  never  display  itself  disa- 
greeably until  he  has  gained  the  dignity  of 
gray  hairs,  and  has  a  parent's  cares  or  re- 
sponsibilities, or  until  circumstances,  by 
placing  him  over  others,  in  the  post  of 
master  or  minister,  for  example,  shall  have 
concurred  in  its  development. 

Hence  it  often  there  happens,  as  hap- 
pens ever}* where,  that  a  man  has  two 
phases ;  one  a  warm,  heartv,  out-door 
phase,  for  those  wlio  are  not  afraid  of  him, 
the  other  a  grim,  distant,  in-door  phase, 
for  those  who  tremble  at  his  frown. 

Again,  I  have  remarked  that  this  devil 
of  self-will,  or  self-conceit,  or  love  of  dicta- 
tion, call  it  what  we  please,  when  it  is  by 
a  man's  own  good  sense  kept  in  almost  all 
respects  under  proper  control,  will  still 
sometimes  take  refuge  in  a  corner,  so  that 
its  possessor  shall  be  generally  a  rcjisona- 
blc,  yielding  man,  but  in  one  particular 
point  ;vs  obstinate  and  impracticable  as  a 
"  hedge  fence."  Thus  one  shall  be  clear- 
headed and  able  to  reason  on  all  topics 
except  such  as  touch  his  religious  belief ; 
another  shall  fly  off  upon  medicine;  an- 
other upon  politics ;  one  Lays  more  stress 
upon  keeping  Saturday  night  than  the 
whole  of  Sunday ;  another  has  the  first 
fire  of  each  winter  lighted  on  the  fifteenth 
of  October,  howsoever  cold  it  may  be  on 
the  second,  or  fifth,  or  tenth  of  that  month  ; 
andeach  of  these  peculiarities  shall  be  as 
fixed  and  unalterable  as  the  laws  of  tie 
Medes  and  Persians.  Smile  not,  gentle 
reader,  for  there  are  none  of  us  exempt  from 
such  weaknesses !  No  amount  of  learning 
can  save  us  from  them  ;  even  I  have  my 
omens ! 

One  of  the  Colonel's  favorite  hobbies 
was  parental  authority.  He  thought  the 
discipline  of  the  present  age,  especially  in 
our  republican  country,  much  too  lax ;  on 
this  topic  he  was  ever  ready  to  converse, 
and  had  all  the  arguments  at  his  tongue's 
end,  including  traditions  of  the  Puritan 
family  system,  handed  down  from  h\:& 
great-ffrandfather. 

Ana  it  must  be  admitted  that  hl& 
meats  ^were  ^«w«n2^'^  %cs^a&j\..   ^\!>ck^^ 
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only  incomplete  in  ihb,  tbat  tbey  left 
completely  out  of  the  quejitioii,  as  all 
New  England  eduuatkoii  does,  the  proper 
Irainiag  and  degrte  of  indulyeitce  lo  be 
given  to  the  social  pari  oj  ovr  nalare. 
They  never  took  into  acuount  the  fact  that 
boys  and  girls  came  from  their  Mitker' 
hand  with  human  affectiont.  which  are  t 
he  guided  and  indulged  under  and  aton;^ 
villi  the  reason  for  their  happiness.  The 
question  how  far  the  heart  must  bo  thv 
ed  or  yielded  to  being  a  difficult  one,  the 
old  system  le&ves  It  out  altogether.  In- 
deed, a  lai^e  m;ijorily  of  mlhers  and 
mothers  set  to  work  with  a  direct  deter- 
mination to  kill  out  the  hearts  of  tlieir 
children  altogether,  and  feel  never  so  proui 
of  their  sons  and  daughters  as  when  they 
liave  brought  them  to  that  pilch  of  refine- 
ment when  they  have  no  more  the  power 
of  preference.  What  must  Biich  oliildren 
have  left  to  fcike  pleasure  in  ?  Where 
mii^t  be  the  secret  life  of  their  souls? 
Where  but  in  some  eelfish  passion,  in  ihe 
aiiri  »arra  Jamta,  for  instance,  or  in  that 
awful  Habit,  by  which  man  seeks  lo  avoid 
the  primal  curse  and  eat  his  bread  no  more 
in  sorrow — ^by  which  he  narrowB  himself 


and  c 


-  him 


if  Ills  lace," 

m  is  considering  loo  gloomily, 
ing  dogs  ilu  contrive  lo  break 
siiiiiclinK's  and   enjny  themselves 


biully,  considerably  cmbar- 
itaie  and  obliged  him  to  mort- 
e  porliii"  iif  llii'  \\mi\<  «i'  "liich 


Mmg 


ayu-iic.  r.m  agi 
find  w^is  elected 
nii-.fin'tuni.'  to  hi 


r  him.     jUnt  the 


the  death  (if  his 

ly,  lipok  place  after  a  bilef  illness,  that 
!■  winter.  She  had  been  liis  good 
■1 1  li.T  evenness  and  gentleness,  of 
|"-r  liad  softened  his  consliiulional 
:ilii\\V,y  imd  l:te^^.vlua.cd  his  impctunsiiy. 
I'ut  nuw  B\\e  "«iva  ^owi\  YxsNiifti* m\(stl 


out  of  which  he  desired  to  make  a  hiaw 
some  provision  for  bis  chitdren.  teemed  M 
be  slipping  through  his  fiiifjers  ;  and  "M 
was  to  one  of  his  temper  K  moAt  nokiM 
cut.  Ilk  fellow -citLcieas  bad  cl)0»en  a  tDni| 
iiig  lawyer  to  represent  ihem  m  pUuw  (^ 
gentleman.  Altogether  it  waa  not  voiul^t 
ful  that  tlie  farmcre  in  the  viuinily.  ■*  Ijl 
nodded  to  them  from  bis  gig.  »boaN| 
remark  tliat  the  Coltmel  "  a««ii)(4  lo  tail 
it  not  io  easy  lately."  j 

It  is  hard  when  a  mercbaot  in  the  dl^ 
meets  heavy  loases,  and  sees  ibe  »ccnii% 
laCions  of  years  vanishing  from  bb  ij<M 
but  merchants  arc  secutttoroed  tiOCM)>l^| 
Hbks  and  b peculations.  AMth  cowiM 
gentlemen  who  live  upon  the  renU  ^ 
land,  thejr  returns  are  ao  becurc  (hat  Ib^ 
are  httle  used  to  anxiety,  and  cooMqaadl^ 
the  loss  of  property  is  to  ifacB  a  bk^ 
from  which  they  rarely  reoovvr.  Th^ 
only  know  Low  to  nmnage  ifa 
estate  they  have  owned  ;  of  b 
cation,  which  ia  n  sort  of  \ 
art,  the}'  have  only  so  much  as  ihcy  bsf ' 
acquired  in  the  course  of  life — insttort,  iW. 
are  like  trees  vbon  coutaUadiMf  siM 
sol :  they  uMoib  surrire  tMiiqilulil(.  ' 

TliP  Colimcl  bf-gan  to  dread  it--  ijc 
pr>..adi  uf  Ha.ir.  True,  he  r.mlJ  m^^i-s" 
\<^T  ilie  pre-->enr,  though  his  esuw  ■« 
heavily  encumbered  ;  but  in  a  fewjeiii 
the  mortgages  must  be  paid  off.  and'  hif 
was  this  10  be  accomplished  by  barren  («■ 
tifieates  of  stock  which  nobodv  wonlJ  \-i.) ' 

It  was  but  natural  that  tindei  a)l  ^^ 
present  and  prospective  trouble,  th«  J 
man  s  bad  points  began  to  come  i^m  s 
strong  relief.  He  grew  day  bv  dav  tt"" 
and  more  irritable  and  in)pe^iou^  Bb 
bead  became  a  wildemi'ss  of  schcm<«  ■  mJ 
besides  these,  his  old  hobbies  «cn:  iw 
only  themes  of  Ulk.  While  his  wife  li'«l 
J,herc  was  never  a  better  conducird  he***- 
liold  in  Ihe  eoimiry  ;  she  did  not  g-jipfi 
but  influenced  liim  to  forbearance.  1^ 
hobby  of  parental  authority  had  breo  tlrf 
only  a  matter  of  speculation  ;  he  coiiU*-Il<^ 
his  children  without  his  or  iheir  (ofiiro;  li* 
relatii>n  irksome.  &.i  he  would  »ul!  ■-:  aC 
pri>bability,  had  nothing  occorrul  o  •" 
liim  on  a  wrong  tr«ek. 

Among  hia  nearest  oeighbon.  ■>*  * 
large  farmer  who  oirned  an  esHes^J"* 
in(^  hia  own — Mr.  Oliver  Jom*.  a  4w*' 


iiiil  now  she  "«iva  aowi\  vv\i,\iiWMiMYJ''\™(f  w  own — lur.  i.i|iv«r 
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make  bargains,  and  was  held   to  be 

ther  economical  in  his  dealings.     He,  by 

little    of    what   country    people    call 

sarching  the  registry,"  easily  ascertained 

e   ext^^nt  of  the   incumbrances  on  the 

^esthill  place ;  and  then  set  to  work  upon 

e  mortgagees,  many  of  whom  were  city 

en,  and  by  judiciously  depreciating  the 

due  of  the  land,  induced  most  of  them  to 

sign  their  deeds  to  him  at  a  discount. 

e  knew  the  Coloners  property  well,  and 

as  confident  the  interest  would  be  paid, 

'  at  any  rate,  that  the  lands  were  amply 

ifficient.     In  this  way,  by  fair  means,  he 

)came  the  Colonel's  principal  creditor, 

uch  to  that  gentleman's  liking,  for  he 

id  known  Jones  many  years,  and  was 

ore.    willing    an    old    neighbor  should 

>ld  his  securities  than  that  they  should 

u»  into  the  hands  of  strangers. 

Hr.  Jones  and  the  Colonel  having  now 

a  manner  identified  their  interests,  were 

xiught  more   together  than  they   had 

len  before.   Tliey  frequently  rode  over  to 

ch  other's  houses,  and  talked  over  the 

lueof  lots,  the  prices  of  neat  stock,  wood, 

y,   and  grain.      IiT  his    visits   to   the 

!lonel,  the  old  farmer  could  not  but  be 

•uck  by  the  beauty  and  elegant  mannei's 

the  two  young  ladies — especially  Miss 

ly's,  as  he  was  wont  to  call  her. 

He  was  a  pretty  selfish  old  man,  and 

ct  to  himself  he  had  an  only  son,  Oliver 

ics,  Junior,  whom  he  loved  as  the  apple 

his  eye.     This  young  Oliver,  his  father 

)nded  should  be  the  pride  of  mankind  ; 

that  money  could  buy  should  in  time 

his ;  all  that  plotting  and  toiling  could 

to  place  him  in  an  honorable  station, 

uld  be  done.     Accordingly  it   began 

r  to  dawn  upon  the  old  man  that  Julia 

nding  would  make  him  a  capital  wife. 

\  was,  he  con.^idered,  the  prettiest  and 

t  behaved  young  miss  he  had  ever, 

I ;  while  Oliver,  in  his  eyes,  was  the 

igon  of  youths.      The   property  lay 

3ther ;  the  Colonel  was  a  man  above 

in   station ;    in  short,  the   more   he 

led  the  matter  over  in  his  mind,  the 

e  desirable  did  it  appear — and  that 

tcially,  as  he  had  a  kind  of  suspicion 

zh  he  would  not  confess  to  himself, 

Oliver  was  a  little  wild,  and  spent 

ey  raftier   too    fast,  and  it    would 

wise  to  many  him  and  settle  him 

a.      But  the  old  man's  estimate  of 
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his  son's  perfections  was  far  from  being  a 
correct  one. 

Of  all  creatures  in  this  world  there  is 
none  I  hate  worse  than  your  country  dandy 
— one  who  wears  great  plaid  pants,  and 
chews  tobacco — whose  clothes  are  cut  in 
the  extreme  tailor  fashion,  and  whose 
bniins  have  nothing  in  them  but  conceit 
and  mean  ideas — who  drives  a  buggy,  and 
lounges  and  talks  loud  at  grocery  comers, 
or  sits  tilted  back  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth 
and  his  boots  against  the  tavern  balusters. 

Such  an  one  was  Oliver,  Junior.  It  may 
appear  stranpfc  that  when  at  length  by  dis- 
tant approaches,  the  old  man  broached  the 
project  to  the  Colonel,  it  was  not  at  once 
rejected.  But  consider  the  circumstances : 
hero  was  a  scheme  which,  would  make 
ample  provision  for  his  beloved  daughter, 
and  wipe  away  all  his  own  losses.  True, 
Oliver,  Junior,  could  not  have  been  edu- 
cated like  his  own  son,  Stephen ;  but 
neither  had  Julia.  As  for  the  diflference 
in  rank,  he  flattered  himself  his  daughter 
could  gather  around  her  what  society  she 
chose.  The  young  man  did  not  dress  in 
the  best  tiiste  ;  but  what  is  there  in  dress  ? 
There  was  also  much  in  his  air  and  man- 
ner which,  had  he  appeared  to  him  under 
any  other  relations,  would  have  been  very 
disagreeable — but  then  the  whole  arrange- 
ment seemed  so  nice  that  all  minor  par- 
ticulars would  surely  come  out  right.  Ihus 
the  Colonel's  ardent  imagination  so  occu- 
pied him  with  the  view  of  what  after  all 
could  only  be  the  means  of  happiness  for 
his  child,  that  he  altogether  neglected  the 
end. 

Tlie  old  men  came  to  an  understandmg. 
They  talked  it  over  and  hob-a-nobbed  suc- 
cess to  the  young  couple  one  cold  Novem- 
ber day,  with  hot  slings  of  Julia's  prepa- 
ration, while  she  was  hinted  out  of  the 
parlor  by  pretence  of  private  business. 
The  thing  was  fixed  upon — decided ; 
nothing  remained  but  to  put  it  into  execu- 
tion 

Accordingly,  old  Mr.  Jones,  the  next 
time  he  came,  brought  over  the  Junior  in 
his  old  fat  chaise,  and  the  two  old  fellows 
manoeuvred  to  bring  the  young  people 
into  immediate  intimacy.  But  they  (like 
most  old  folks  who  attempt  such  games^ 
opened  too  roughly,  and  showed  theiy 
bands  too  soon  ;  the^  iot^L^V.  >2q»^."^««'^ 
etta  waa  by,  V\^  -^x^^^Xmsos^  «i^  ^ 
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'  jmpared  with  theirs,  aa  a  fniry's ;  and 
dlicy  were  incapable  of  suspecting  that 
'such  a  quiet  creature  aa  eh*  had  any  res- 
olution or  anV  power.  Herein  they  could 
not  pos^bly  liave  made  a  greater  nuistake. 

For  of  the  two,  llenrietl«  was  a  fur  more 
dengerouB  witch  thnn  Julia;  the  jiiiter 
might  call  up  very  potent  spirits,  but  the 
first  could  waken  the  Lore  which  dwells 
with  Life  and  Death.  She  knew  how  Ide 
and  Julia  stood  affected  toward  cnuh  other: 
and  also  how  she  esteemed  them  both, 
and  more  than  all,  how  dear  to  her  was 
Stephen.  She  saw,  with  tho  quickness  of 
instinct,  what  were  the  Colonel's  designs. 
and  she  had  experienced  enough  from  bi$ 
growing  infiimities  to  ealeh  alarm.  What 
slic  could  never  have  dcme  for  herself  she 
could  not  help  doing  for  another.  In  her 
own  nature  yielding  and  reserved  to  the 
last  degree,  she  could  eiieouragc  bcr 
friend  in  resolution,  which,  liad  it  not  been 
for  ber,  might  linve  broken  and  melt«d 
away  in  teare. 

Within  an  hour  after  the  departure  of 
old  Mr.  Jones  imd  liis  young  Hopeful  from 
their  Srat  viait,  the  oouMna  had  confarred 
together,  and  Julia  had  wrfttan  a  letter  to 


1  ll.'i 


A'nlJe 


:,  foi 


nan,   by    ihe 
hardlv    less 


HP.'  mcnlioned  that  Harrv 
.■(!■  now  both  settled  in  the 
r  just  working  his  way  into 
:vr  a  physician,  the  lattei-  a 
junior  partner  in  a  large 
firm.  Hoth  visited  West- 
or  two,  and  they  generally 
fiiendship 
elittto 


I    -i-ii  Ml  -■!■*-■. 1  lo  turn  a  je.st, 

Wluri    l,K-   received    Julia's    letter, 
lurniing   him  what   they  had   lo   fear 
wi'iii  lo  a  famous  restaurant,  and  ordered 
a   uioud  dinner,  as  the  first   step  in  the 

LbusitK'Sj^,  and  considered  what  was  lo  be 
duw.     He  loved  Julia  BlaiidLn;ir  with  all 
bis   licarl  and  soul ;  but  in  order  to   do 
iinylliing  it  was  necessary  to  preserve  his  I  of  the  same  daily  messenerr.     EtM  IfcT 
nerve,     V\c  V\\<m^\\\,Wt  Wb.<!.(  a  fine  old     did  not  anticipate  pr«cu«Iy  Mtfk  B  lM>f 
gcnl\eman,  aniVai  fto  ivftwe  V>'Os\'*w\.  ot  '^sicR  «jt  was  in  store  for  then. 


and  inalienable  right  of  b  freenao.  !•■ 
IT  any  lady  who  loTe»  him.  and  ifce  tm 
right  of  any  frc<^  womau  lo  dwoM  I 
own  husband.  Hr  regretted  CbKlneMid 
should  force  him  into  procfeediuv  <Ntl  | 
the  common  way,  bnt  be  wiw  wlS^Mj 
far  to  sustain  n  principle  :  sad,  in  iIm 
he  was  no  leas  fixed  in  Ihe  DpUon  )l 
Jnlia  Blanding  should  »ot  be  Uowitt 
any  but  hiio,  ibtui  were  the  eld 
tlio  contrary.  To  use  b  |m|  pfaiMK  ll 
pleadings  had  now  rvachmra  dmal  in 

Harry  was  not  a  nian  to  do  tldagi 
derhandedly.     He    was    no  tBtrigBcr.  I 

-  who  wrought  in   tho  dayU^L 


irst  step,  therefore,  was,  to  go  to  Sint 
'   open   his   whole   hcaH   lo  hnKa 


and 


friendly  and  brotherlv  spirit.     npT  ll 
never  touched  iJie  subject  bcfota, 
each  had  a  suspicion  that  his  aeen 
nut  but  be  known  to  the  other. 

Stephen  met  hia  confidenee  by  a 
nesB  wjuiil  lo  his  own  ;  he  had  soea 
Junior  Oliver,  and  ho  now  lurM 
he  declared,  that   he  would,  ral 
see  his  sister  married  to  euch  a  . 
woundrel,  b^nld  UW  pretir  Gk* 


tr  bee  ^mim 

tfaeooffln-lid.    H«  aaw'the  lencr  J^U 


bud  r 


1   bis   friend. 
;  iiim 


of   1 


,    ,>l. 


Mson  to  e»pooL  from  her  fsibcr.  ud 
urging  him  to  come  soon  and  r*y  ihns  • 
visit.     The  truth   was,  tbo  old  on«  t*i 
opened  tbe  campai^   so  \igotouv]y.  u£ 
young  Oliver  bad   been  made  ■  eonbJtfi 
by  bis  father  so  »^oon,  and  wa»  w  ^urni 
success,  that  tbe  garrison  were  a  Ijiijf  i!i^ 
posed  to  overrate  the  hostile  foit'.    ^ 
letter  was  superserilicd  in  the  hind-'ri"'* 
of  Uenrietla,  and   the   slic^ht  tliKh  ■'^ 
went  across  the  face  of  8ifpben  »h«'B  ^ 
saw  it,  was  remarked  br  Ide  :  a  titiii^c'^ 
ken,  save  by  some  litt^    pumstance,  but  it  made  tbi;  latm  t^- 
Altering  each  other,  ob-'i  u(b  conclusion,  tbev  agreed  to  m>  m:  <■■ 
'    '  %otber  and  spend   thanksgiving  ai  Wf« 

Bill,  which  would  be  in  about  a  F<irravt' 
Wilber  Welb  was  aecordingly  infufBK^  » 
that  effect  by  the  stage -coachuaa.  '^ 
passed  nest  afternoon. 

The  two  weeks  lardtlr  wurr  fj 
and  found  our  two  fri^-ndh.  (>(ir  dnrt? 
afternoon,  sealed  on   the  faoi  be  lif  ^ 
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Id  a  conversation  ^ith  Julia,  in  which 
disclosed  to  her  his  plans  and  wishes, 
le,  in  her  gnilelessness  and  confidence  in 
r  affections,  had  thought  to  overcome 
r  father  by  frankly  avowing  the  truth 
him,  and  appealing  to  his  tenderness  for 
r ;  she  thought  when  she  told  him  how 
ig,  how  dearly  she  had  loved  Harry  Ide, 
w  constant  had  been  his  regard  for  her, 
d  all  the  bright  hopes  awakened  in  them 
the  strength  of  their  attachment,  that 
en  her  father  would  forbear  and  relent, 
d  change  his  mind.  In  this  she  was 
lolly  in  error. 

The  old  man,  to  do  him  justice,  really 

Bhed  and  felt  that  he  ought  to  yield,  but 

could  not.     For  what,  if  he  did  yield, 

>uld  become  of  his  parental  authority  ? 

le  moment  this  notion  took  possession 

him,  all  he  underwent  in  going  against 

natural  kind  feeling  for  his  daughter 

8  set  down  by  him  as  so  much  sacrificed 

duty.     Thus  the  more  he  felt  he  was 

ing  against  her  wishes,  the  more  deter- 

led  was  he  to  continue  to  do  so.     Ho 

ordingly  put  on  a  Roman  firmness.  His 

iy  as  a  parent  required  him  to  overcome 

feelings  as  a  man.     He  regretted  he 

)  not  more  hard-hearted,  and  that  it 

uld  cost  him  so  much  trouble  to  do 

%t  many  men  would  go  through  with 

tc  easily. 

\o  have  I  seen  a  mother  hector  her 
d  into  disobedience,  flog  it  therefor, 
weep  that  she  should  be  obliged  to  do 
and  all  really  on  account  of  there  being 
»ld  morning.  So  have  I  known  a  man 
»  took  credit  to  himself  for  spoiling  his 
etite,  under  a  notion  that  the  Christian 
rion  required  him  to  cat  his  dinner 
1  a  sense  of  duty.  The  disease  of 
ying  in  self-denial  for  its  own  sake,  is 


sired  to  hear  no  more  of  it.  He  thouorht 
he  knew  what  was  best,  and  intended  to 
be  master  in  his  own  house. 

He  intended  to  be,  but  he  was  not,  for 
there  was  a  pair  of  dark  flashing  eyes 
worn  by  Miss  Henrietta  about  this  time, 
which  he  dared  not  look  at.  There  was 
also  in  Miss  Julia's  manner  anything  but 
humility  manifested.  In  fine,  the  self- 
sacrificing  father  only  made  himself  and 
the  house  thoroughly  miserable. 

The  two  friends  arrived  just  as  the 
family  were  sitting  down  to  dinner ;  they 
were  received,  Stephen  cordially,  and  Ide 
grimly,  by  the  Colonel,  and  we  can  im- 
agine how  by  the  young  ladies.  A  few 
guests  had  been  invited  for  the  holiday, 
otherwise  it  is  probable  the  Colonel  would 
have  proceeded  to  extremity,  and  forbid- 
den Ide  the  house  at  once.  Amoncj  others 
was  Fogger,  who  had  been  engaged  with 
the  old  gentleman  all  the  morning  in  draw- 
ing papers,  for  he  being  the  only  man  of 
law  in  the  vicinity,  political  and  personal 
considerations  yielded  to  those  of  business. 
Oliver  Jones,  Junior,  was  also  present,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  seated  next  to  JuHa,  on 
the  Colonel's  left  flank. 

That  promising  youth  wore,  on  this  oc- 
casion, a  pair  of  De  Meyer  check  panta- 
loons, and  a  beautiful  gold  breast-pin,  with 
a  short  chain  hanging  to  it.  His  hair  had 
been  frizzed  that  morning  by  the  village 
barber,  and  altogether  he  was  very  fine, 
except  his  hands. 

He  did  his  utmost  during  dinner,  sec- 
onded by  the  Colonel,  to  make  himself 
easy  and  agreeable,  but  it  was,  as  he  him- 
self afterwards  remarked,  "  no  go."  He 
did  not  know  exactly  what  to  say,  his 
range  of  conversation  being  chiefly  con- 
fined to  bar-room  jests;  he  would  have 


)ably  older  than  the  Puritan  rigor,  or .  been  much  more  at  home,  notwithstandin 
I  monkish  penances.  '  ^  fl^  pantaloons  and  chain  breast-pin,  seate 


he  Colonel  grew  stern  and  awful.  Un- 
^he  impression  that  he  was  playing  the 
;yr,  he,  in  reality,  was  acting  like  a 

foolish  old  man.  He  put  on  the 
nificent,  and  wished  to  know  if  his 

daughter  was  going  to  disobey  her 
!r,  and  marry  a  poor  doctor,  when  an 
)le  match  had  been  contrived  for  her 
ntage ;  things  were  come  to  a  prettj 
if  daughters  were  to  undertake  in  this 

to  provide  for  themselves,  against  the 
38  of  their  natural  guardiaiis.    He  de- 


'  on  a  beer  barrel  in  a  grocer}',  cutting  a 
chip  and  flooding  the  floor,  while  the  talk 
was  of  dogs  and  horses,  and  the  same  stale 
witticism  was  ten  times  iterated.  He  be- 
n  to  doubt  whether  he  would  marry 
iss  Julia  after  all ;  she  was  a  kind  of  in- 
comprehensible creature,  whom  he  did  not 
seem  to  get  on  with  at  all. 

Stephen,  on  sitting  down,  put  the  old. 
housekeeper  into  a  side  seat  and  took  thio 
foot  of  the  table,  but  VQ&\anS\^  T^\sA3^^^ 
that  Ide  doioxi^  \»  tmw^  VassSaax  ^^'^ 
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i^arving,  made  liim  take  ihnt  scat  and  do 
uxeeution  upoo  a  thanksc;iving  tarkey. 
Me,  nothing  lolh,  look  llie  chair,  and 
via-a-vised  llie  Colonel  ■with  aiich  deter- 
mined hilarity,  Ihttt  the  old  gentleman 
i:ould  liave  found  in  hia  heart  Lo  hare 
kicked  him  out  doors.  With  liim  and 
Stephen,  and  the  young  ladies,  and  guests, 
conversation  went  on  smoothly,  and  nil 
WM  high  and  bright ;  but  irlienever  Olirer, 
Junior,  would  fain  have  joined  in  it,  the 
chariot  wheels  of  the  young  ladies'  tongues 
were  off,  so  that  they  drave  them  heavily. 
Rut  a  stranger  at  the  dinner  would  only 
liave  thought  it  a  merry  occasion,  whei'c 
all  was  anmixed  enjoyment.  For  when 
the  wine  came  in,  even  the  Colonel  foi^ot, 
for  the  lime,  his  duty  as  a  parent,  and 
yielded  lo  the  animation  of  the  company. 

But  he  bethought  himself  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  repast,  and  when  they 
rose  from  the  table  after  dark,  ho  re- 
iiuested  Stephen  with  an  air  of  solemn  nu- 
ttiority  to  join  him  presently  in  tho  back 
apartment  or  sitting  room,  to  whicli  he 
lunally  retired  for  Business.  Tho  rest  of 
the  company  adjoined  to  the  parlor,  where 

by    and    \.y    lia    im]    rom-r    ivrnl    hrmdei! 


ami  ollj'T    r,,iii;i-  :iiini  i'IiltiI^. 

iilll   Iji'- 

ihivL'  vrnis  iM'f.irv,  it  na'i  Jl    '<■    .af 

lore  ItiL!  tea,  and   afh'i-  Sli/pliuii 

lii.d  onlv 

covored  that  the   weather   li.id  ch. 

found  time  (n  sfnnd  f.>r  a  fi'w  mi 

menia  by 

and  blown  up  a  storm — n  li'.t.nt 

the  sido  of  IlciuiL'lla,  and  Dimti 

n  with  a 

mir,  pilth  dark,  and  Ihf  wind  n  temj 

nvimin;;  Inok  llmt  ]il»  faUHT  «a 

^  expect- 

an  unfit  ni'jht  to  be  out  fn.     IV  was 

ini;  liim,  he  left  the  piirior  and 
Colonel. 

.ined  the 

.        _ 

position  was  made  of  the  eomiwnri 
been  on  the  f*irmer  oceasion  ;  baiw 

What  passed  in  th;it  convei'salion  bi:- 
HTi;n  the  wraiig-heuJed  old  man  and  his 
lillii-rto  in  all  lespr'cts  (jniet  and  obedient 
ur.Uely  reptrvlcd,  and   ! 


belies 


themselves, 
oiild"  judge  when  Rlephen 
|iarloi',  it  had  been  of  a  ' 
mportiint  eliameler.  fur  lie  : 
'riend's  cnualennncc  ^n  Iim 


.s  far  a^  Ide 
['turned  lo  the, 
TV  j;rave  an^ 


tention  to  this,  for  Ii<>  was  danci^ 
Julia,  and  this,  with  what  they  w«l| 
ing  opportuniliea  to  say  to  each  o(|| 
him  no  lime  for  olwentatwa  He  ed 
a  quarrel  with  the  Colonel,  but  I 
seouro  in  his  tove  and  had  no  donll 
timately  winning  the  old  laqn  oi-cr.  j 
he  did  not  suffer  bim^f  to  be  it 
happy.  ] 

Thus  the  evening  wore  on.  Foog 
young  Oliver  struck  up  a  great  fnM 
the  K)n)ier  being  anxious  to  do  M 
for  so  promising  an  bcir,  and  tlri^ 
glad  lo  talk  with  any  one,  sjnos  bf 
so  little  progress  willi  Mi^Jnlia.  9 
and  Henrietta  san^  an  old  dueia 
tremulously  but  with  great  fei-Iing^ 
and  Jutin  said  and  did  more  thi^ 
there  is  hero  space  to  tell  of;  ihr^^ 
till  Anne  Bmiih  said  she  could  }" 
more  without  resting  her  fiagt 
oM  laity  ^ent  about  deetariag  tl 
tho  best  looking  and  best  appearn 
sho  had  ever  seen  in  her  trfe.Tj 
Colonel  wished  her  where  all  »" 
to.  At  the  flame  time  ho  e 
secretly  Klnrit  tint  she  mud  i 
the  tmlh. 


T-;i 


I  the 


mlv. 
,  he 


tiovnble,    en* 

determined  nit  to  lempt  Prnri'hrr-* 

fate  would  liav^-    ii,  ifi.-  ail- 

T  Joni-s  boc;ime  iFic  t-    op» 

iher   where    thr   I,iwy.-r  Ivk 

draoniii<-n  ffW 


He  oh:, 


i.  }i 
llie    Iwrnf  >^ 


ed    I 


■'I'l 


0.') 


1li.',,(1i|(   l...:_.,;aj  liL^in  his  pn-drci-jN' 

Hurry  Ide,  partly  to  ri'lipfc  ibl  ( 
fellow's  superslilinus  apprvhciW*. 
because  he  was  growing  IM  uM  wi 
delight  in  such  borish  jwla,  fawl  H( 
eonRded  to  Wilber  Wdb  llw  motel 


r  of  the  room  hpeuliiiij;  in  a 
lone  of  voice  wiili  Henrietta,  but  of 
purport  of  what  Ihe.y  said  he  could 
nothing,  exeept  thnt  in  a  few  moments 
tiice  teftftctoV  V\\c  Visi  ev^vession  of 
atid  \\M  o^  cs  ^wvTOci  V\*v  ti\vis,\.'w.  liS.-  Vcat  SftJJwa'j,  tube,  i 
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ae  fears  of  Sallj^  the  housemaid.     But 

liere  was  a  tender  passion  in  that  quarter 

-^hich  prevented  our  coachman  from  using 

is  knowledge  that  way,  and  as  the  room 

as  never  occupied  except  on  some  acci- 

ental  occasion  like  the  present,  he  had  no 

lance   to   play   off  the   trick.     But  he 

lought  he  might  as  well  keep  his  knowl- 

Ige  to  himself,  and  accordingly  threw 

le  key  of  the  stable  room  into  the  bottom 

*  his  chest,  where  it  had  remained  along 

ith  his  Bible,  pack  of  cards  and  razor 

rop  ever  since. 

But  Wilber  was  not  so  simple  in  many 
spects  as  he  was  thought  to  be ;  he  saw 
aat  was  passing  in  the  family,  and  knew 
ry  well  "what  ho  was  about."  Sally 
members  how  slily  he  operated  that 
ening  to  find  who  slept  in  that  particu- 
•  chamber. 

A  long  while  after  midnight,  and  when 
within  the  house  was  still,  the  doomed 
iver  was  torn  from  his  balmy  slumbers 
the  most  horrible  imitation  of  an  Indian 
11  that  ever  saluted  mortal  ears  ! 
What  was  that  ?     What  could  it  have 
m  ?    He  listened — ^broad  awake.    Noth- 
'  could  he  hear  but  the  pelting  of  the 
rm.     He  lay  down  his  head  ngain  and 
athed  more    easily.      Suddenly   there 
Qc  an  appalling  cry  : — 
*  Oliver    Jones  !    OH — ver    Jo — nes  .'" 
had  no  power  of  motion. 

'  YoiCte   no    business  here ! marry 

I — lij  Car — ier ! Cut  them  checker- 

rds ! go  home  !     Be  off! out — 


-WOH !" 


?lie  poor  Junior  screamed  with  terror, 
found  the  door  and  rushed  into  the 
I  roaring  in  extremity  of  agony.  The 
)le  house  was  roused.  Liojhts  were 
ught ;  but  by  that  time  the  sufferer 

recovered  his  senses  enough  not  to 
what  he  had  heard.  He  only  desired 
fo  home — he  could  not  speak — ^it  seem- 
le  could  not  get  his  trembling  limbs 

"  them  checkerboards**  fast  enough, 
ry  one  wondered,  Hnd  thought  the 
r  fellow  subject  to  fits.  Finally,  see- 
nothing  could  be  done  with  him,  the 


Colonel  sent  for  Wilber  Wells  and  told 
him  to  go  home  with  him. 

When  they  were  gone,  and  the  house  a 
little  quieted,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Idc, 
who  had  retired  first,  that  Stephen  must 
have  slept  very  sound,  and  on  going  back 
to  the  room  he  found  that  he  had  not 
been  in  bed  at  all !  Hardly  had  he  discov- 
ered this  when  there  were  loud  inquiries 
from  up  stairs  for  Miss  Henrietta. 

We  shall  not  fatigue  the  reader*s  imag- 
ination by  attempting  to  describe  what  fol- 
lowed when  it  was  clearly  ascertained  that 
these  two  birds  had  flown.  How  the  Col- 
onel stonned,  worse  than  the  storm  out- 
side ;  how  his  horse  and  chaise  were  gone  ; 
how  Miss  Julia  was  not  afraid  of  him ;  the 
wonder  of  the  guests ;  the  general  commix- 
tion  of  the  elements — all  these  are  beyond 
mortal  pen. 

Suffice  it  that  the  next  that  was  heard 
of  the  lovers  was  through  a  respectful 
letter  from  Stephen  to  his  father,  inclosing 
their  card,  and  dated  at  the  Astor  House. 

Poor  Oliver  Jones  came  near  going  oflf 
in  a  fever,  and  when  ho  recovered,  his 
aversion  to  the  proposed  match  was  so 
strong  his  father  ceased  to  press  it. 

The  two  fathers  again  laid  their  heads 
together,  and  formed  a  new  resolution,  to 
let  the  young  people  have  it  all  their  own 
way,  since  it  was  out  of  their  power  to 
prevent  them. 

Accordingly  Stephen  and  his  bride  came 
home  and  were  forgiven  in  time  to  dance 
at  Julia's  wedding  ;  and  about  the  same 
time  poor  Polly  Carter,  who,  as  Wilber 
suspected,  had  an  indefeasible  title  to  the 
hand  of  Oliver,  had  her  claim  duly  honored. 

The  stock  in  which  the  Colonel  invested 
so  largely  has  since  risen  in  value,  and  the 
land  has  more  than  redeemed  itself  by  the 
passage  of  the  railroad  through  the  estate. 

The  old  gentleman  suns  himself  up  and 
down  State  street,  and  spoils  his  grand* 
children,  whom  he  thinks  his  sons  disposed 
to  bring  up  too  strictly. 

"  Parental  authority  must  be  preserved," 
he  says,  "  but  there  is  reason  in  all  things." 

G.  W.  P. 


tlnglanil.  The  qiinrterty  slittement  orthe  reve- 
nue tu  October,  shows  nn  iiirivasc  over  iho  re- 
ceipts of  tlic  July  quarter,  of  jE703,0fil,  nf 
which  the  iatias  in  corn  furni  a  con^iJuriiblc 
part.  The  incniise  on  the  cwreflponJing  qiiar- 
ler  of  h!"l  ^-ear  is  £773,090  in  the  ciii^tomn,  and 
in  the  excide  clcpsrtm''tit  there  is  also  an  in- 
cronso  of  nboDt  £31.008.  Upon  tlie  whole 
year,  US  compri'il  with  the  prcreilin;.  there  is 
a  ik'crensG  orXltO^.lSJ. 

Tlie  Asiatic  cholera,  which  for  the  last  few 
umnthii  liaa  m\'ajTcO  the  wliolc  cniitern  part  of 
Kurope,  and  has  lutoly  prevailed  in  Uamhiirg, 
innde  it»  nppearnnce  in  Bnglnnil  in  the  enrly 
part  of  Ocli)ber.  f>n  the  -tth,  two  patienbi 
were  ndinilteil  inti  one  of  the  lioopituU  in  the 
miiiJle  of  ihc  citv,  and  iilmiit  the  name  time  Ihc 
ihsea.'*  ap[K!areil  in  the  western  districU  oftlie 
metropohs  bonleringon  Ihe  river,  anil  at  Wool- 
wich. Tlio  niinil)cr  of  ettfen  diirin;>  the  week 
was  27.    A  favorable  change  in  the  weather 


eon?i(tem1)ly  below  Ihc  nverajrc  of  correxpond- 
ing  eea^ns.  Simultaneonsly  with  its  appear- 
ance in  I/>n<li>n,  it  was  re|)ortcd  in  Sunderland, 
Ilnll  and  Edinliurgli ;  in  llic  latter  town,  oot  of 
25  caves,  it  teniiinaic'l  fatally  in  20.  An  order 
in  Council  was  ii'Kned,  placing  in  quarantine 
all  vcswls  arriving  from  infected  places,  hnt  on 
tlic  report  of  eminent  medirul  men,  H>nl  by  the 
jjovomment  to  nambiirg  to  investigate  the 
disease,  the  re^^lriclion  linn  [tcpa  abandoned; 
tlu!   idea  of  ili  lieing  contagluua  being  con- 

Uy  the  decease  of  liis  father,  the  si.-sth  Eiarl 
..f  Carlisle,  the  titi,:  devolves  on  I<ord  Morpeth, 


dividends  out  of  ct 
even  coin]  lifted  or  « 
thcr  dccrea^bd  the  ' 
expended  on  railw 
ebitcd  at  £1  JS,.100, 
is  repnrteil  to  he  >i 
on  the  capital  d 
amounted  tu  jCt.7^ 
peiiiies  to  jC-J,31I 
£S.330.94D,  or  1.8 
on  the  capital :  deJ 
unpaying  capitiil,  tl 
2  per  cent,  for  six  i 
The  trial  of  Mr. 
commenced  at  Ck)i 
her,  and  the  entire 
posing  of  ot^ction 
tu  lii<  riclii  to  a  CO 
list  of  tfie  wltnew 
liim ;  on  which  pa 
the  law  of  treason 
of  England,  and  or 
inr|ulry  was  then  t 
whether  the  jury  f 
cording  to  law,  and 
Biiiiimoned  for  liie 
impartially  made  u 
the  triers  decided  ii 
was  called  and  sw 
Filmed  in  the  trial, 
ticipation  in  the  < 
The  ground  of  def 
Mr.  WhitoNde,  wa 
showed  that  Mr.O 
antry  to  lake  arms 
from  arrest  under 
him   by  the  r>ird 
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was  calm  and  manly,  and  uUhou^rh  no  doubt 
was  cntprtained  of  the  justice  of  the  verdict, 
he  met  with  universal  sympathy.    On  the  oc- 
casion of  beingr  called  up  f  >r  sentence  he  said, 
'  My  I*ords,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into 
iny  vindication  of  my  conduct,  however  much 
'  might  have  dcc^ired  to  avail  myself  of  tliis  op- 
x)rt unity  of  so  doing.     I  am  perfectly  salistied 
vitli  the  consciousness  that  I  have  performed 
ny  duty  to  my  country — that  I  have  done  only 
hat  which  in  my  opmion  it  was  the  duty  of 
very  Irii^hman  to  have  done,  and  1  am  now 
irenarcd  to  abide  the  consequences  of  having 
<erfonned  my  duty  to  my  native  land.     Pro- 
eed  with  your  sentence." 

The  jury  by  which  Mr.  O'Brien  was  tried 
ccom|)anied  their  verdict  with  an  earnest  rec- 
mmendation  of  the  prisoner  to  the  merciful 
onsideration  of  the  Government,  the  jury 
eing  unanimously  of  opinion  that,  for  many 
jasonf,  his  life  **hould  Ik)  spared.  Strong  and 
ifluentinl  recommendations  of  a  like  character 
t)m  parties  of  all  political  opinions  in  Ireland 
nd  England  were  likewise  sent  in,  and  the 
overninent,  at  a  council  called  for  considering 
10  subject,  and  for  which  the  Iiord  Lieutenant 
•oceeded  from  Dublin  to  London,  commuted 
le  sentence  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  O'Brien  and 
le  other  prisoners  convicted  of  treason,  to 
ansportation  for  life. 

The  other  persons  convicted  of  that  offence, 
■e  Terence  Bcllew  Mc'Manus,  Thomas  Fran- 
8  Meagher  and  Patrick  O'Donoliue.  There 
as  no  attempt  made  to  interfere  with  the 
uirse  of  justice,  and  had  the  Government 
rived  at  the  painful  conclusion,  that  public 
jcessity  demanded  a  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of 
ese  inliividuals,  there  is  no  doubt  the  seuten- 
s  passed  on  them  would  have  been  carried 
to  eiTect;  but  this  political  calm,  being  the 
8t  proof  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  efforts, 
d  of  the  entire  absence  of  anything  like  an 
pinized  re.-istance,  has  had  the  goodeffect  of 
iti gating  their  punishment,  to  one  more  in 
cordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  present 
le.  Another  good  effect  arising  from  this 
senco  of  political  movement  is,  that  the  Ij^ird 
eutenaiit  Ins  discharged  on  bail  several  per- 
ns iirrested  for  being  connected  with  the  late 
Jturbanet?s :  others,  Tiowcver,  who  were  more 
jmiu'Mit  as  leaders,  remain  in  custody,  among 
lom  is  (.'h:irlo3  Gavan  Duffy,  awaiting  his 
al  in  Dublin,  for  treason. 
The  whole  of  France  is  at  present  agitated 
th  the  question  of  the  election  of  a  President, 
lich  is  tixed  to  take  place  on  the  lOtli  of  Dec. 
le  candidates  ut  present  spoken  of  are  Gen. 
vaignac,  Lamartine,  Thiers,  and  liOuis  Na- 
leon  Bonaparte.  The  latter  has  openly  df- 
ired  his  pretensions  from  the  tribune ;  Ia- 
irtine,  under  pretence  of  a  visit  to  his  estate, 
on  an  electioneering  tour,  while  the  two 
lers  are  luttling  iu  the  Assembly.  Ledrn- 
»llin  is   also  perambulating  (he  provinces, 


stirring  up  the  fires  of  Communism,  and  red- 
republicanism,  nnd  using  his  utmost  efforts  to 
swajjizer  into  favor  at  the  head  of  the  mob. 

A  spirit  of  encroachment  and  grasping  at 
power,  which  was  one  of  the  distinguishing 
characteristics  of   all   elected  bodies  in  their 
great  revolution,  and  which  was  lately  so  mncli 
displayed  by  those  who  constituted  themselves 
the  Provisional  Government,  appears  to  havo 
til  ken  hold  of  the  present  National  Assembly. 
This   body,   elected  to  frame   a   constitution, 
having  nearly  completed  that  work,  discovered 
their  right,  as  well  as  the  alwolute  necessity,  of 
holding  fast  their  powers  until  they  shall  have 
passed  what  they  shall  consider  organic  laws, 
ifor  the  government  of  the  Republic.     Having 
been  originally  clothed  with  the  entire  powers 
of  government,  executive  as  well  as  legislative, 
it  will  become  a  delicate  question  how  far  the 
newly  elected  President  has  a  right  to  infringe 
upon  their  prerogative,  nnd  as  what  are  to  be 
deemed  organic  laws  will  be  a  matter  for  their 
determination,  the  i*resiilerit,  unless  backed  by 
military  |H>wer  suflici^nt  to  enforce  at  least  an 
armed    neutrality,  will  be    conijjletely  in    the 
hands  of  the  Assembly  nnd  compelled  to  do 
their  bidding.     Should  the  office  be  filled  by  a 
man  of  determination,  and  who  can  command 
the  military  force  of  the  nation,  the  Assembly 
will  have  to  succumb ;  so  that  in  either  case 
one  of  the  powers  of  the  government  will  be 
paralyzed. 

The  partisans  of  General  Cavaignac,  aware 
that  his  chance  of  election  was  daily  deteriorat- 
ing by  his  waning  popularity  out  of  doors, 
made  a  strenuous  ctTort  in  the  Assembly  to  pre- 
vent the  election  of  the  President  by  the  people, 
and  to  confine  it  to  that  body.  This,  however, 
the  whole  executive  influence  was  insufllcientto 
effect,  and  the  Assembly  decided  by  a  vote  of 
602  to  211,  that  the  President  should  bo  elected 
by  direct  ami  universal  suffrage, by  Ijallol  and  by 
an  absolute  majority  of  all  the  ^lectors  of  France 
and  Algeria.  In  the  event  of  no  absolute  ma- 
jority, tlie  National  Assembly  will  elect  the 
President  by  ballot,  and  by  absolute  majority, 
from  among  the  five  candidates  who  may  od- 
tain  the  largest  number  of  votes. 

The  state  of  siege  has  been  raised  in  Paris, 
but  a  law  is  under  consideration  and  has  been 
agreed  to  in  committee,  affording  the  Executive 
increased  powers  over  the  Prefs.  Several  So- 
ciali"<t  Banquets  have  l)een  held  in  Paris  and 
at  other  places,  where  the  usual  sentiments 
have  prevailed,  but  no  disturbances  have 
ensued. 

The  capital  of  Austria  has  been  the  scene  of 
fresh  disturbances,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
pjuipcror  has  again  quitted,  and  has  taken  up  his 
abixle  in  Olmiirz.     On  his  leaving,  the  Diet  as- 
sumed the  government,  but  the  city  apiiears  loNsfc 
in  tho  greatest  confusion,  and  an  attack  is  tiw'' 
ened  by  the  Sclavonic  and  Austrian  troop* 
Bide  with  tlie  Em|;ieToc  \  \!i\&  Vc^.'^V^^^S^kstC^ 
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mi 


oppoeiliou,  utti   i 
Count  I^mberg. 

ror  to  take  comtuBitd  e>i  til  tbe  troopi  in  nuo- 
gaiy,  and  tSect  a  ptuaBcalion  of  the  IwsiUitiea 
between  the  lIungariaDs  »nd  Crofttttoe,  Wu 
barbarously  inunlereil  bv  a  mob  of  the  fonner, 
after  his  anChority  had  Been  set  at  naught  by 
(he  miKtaiy.  In  cooecqufnce  of  thia  act.  Ibc 
Emperor  Ma  disaolvcil  llio  KuDcarian  Diet, 
and  anew  sppointed  Jelkcbicb  (Rui  of  Crm- 
tia)  to  be  couoHndeT  in  cbief  of  all  ifae  forces 
iu  Iluomry,  aad  placed  that  Kioipkiai  under 
martial  Uw.  It  appears  tbnl  Jellactiich  has  all 
along  been  Bapportcil  by  the  Kaiperor.  and  w»a 
in  bia  coofideDce  to  pat  down  the  raiUcal  rule 


in  Hnngaf^.     The  depftftaw  of  ivmft  IMj 
Vtemm  to  jmn  thn  CtoaliMia  ««■  thi  aMM 


peror,  kis  ninlMjer  of  «r«T  CmiH  Ijttm  1^ 
ioi;  been  niiuilerad.  Thia  Male  of  atttel 
ducMl  the  iororgrat  VtMiim*  tt  idf  ••  ■ 
assistance  of  ibfl  Unnnnun,  btf  the  twtf 
refuscii  to  tianctka  d«lr  Inaa*  lMM(i| 
kingdain.>nilthE  Inhah.tMPtiirf^ViMmKt'll 
In  their  owd  nsotiroca:.  pM  Om  ma*! 
pntiin^  down  the  iBbannetMn  is  iWlailv^ 
Jellacbkfa  liaa  for  iIm  | 
iToopc  from  tiatigmrf  b 
fwce  in  the  naie^bavbDOil  ol 
itow  earrDunilea  bf  tui  t 
about  100,000  n 


CRITICAL   NOTICES. 


IIom$  InJlvMce :  A  'Pal«  fir  Muiif*  a»J  I  Bfaf*  on  Ae 
Dau^iUtt.  By  Gsacs  Acvo-am.  New  "'■  •-'—■— 
York  :  Ifafper  &,  Brothers.     1  Si>i. 

llior  h  :l  Jewish  Indy,  "llic  aiiilitir  of  Jewi.-'h 
v.orks,  and  an  esplainer  of  the  Jewish  Faith." 
Khf  fears  "  sonie  Chrisiian  molbera  mar  fear 
ih.il  llic  present  wnrb  hns  the  »nine  lendencv, 
ami  li''5itate  to  place  it  in  [be  hands  tif  their 
chllijri'n.  She,  tbercfiire,  Iwgs  In  assure  tUem 
rllal  a«  fl.  simple  donie'lic  storv,  the  cliamctprs 
lich  are  all   nirl?li:iTisl)i-lic*iii!!  in  and 


f.    CmlizJtiim,   /^M^I^>^^4^ 


0  »A4tPf*ed,by  some  learned 
£\m  bt  \.(.-ie  ie\nu'&:t^«. 


Of  the  hundreds  of  editors  and  p^lil-c* 
who  write  and  converse,  and  societiatfi  4J 
upon  topics  of  political  ecorKxn;  and  finud' 
tliero  are  probably  few  who  are  real'j  ■'  * 
pains  to  ac'iuire  rml  iufonnatroniiQ^nri'iVi' 
If  it  ehoiild  ever  occur  lo  i-ui-h  pcrsts  M  i 
lilllc  accurate  knowledge  is  wwrlh  a  rrj^i 
tnlk,llieymay  be  led  bv  that  reB^ciion  MfW*- 
afeiVEhnbigs  to  buy"  k lid w ledge  T*  »" 
before  us  contains  an  finmensp  arid  *ril  iiT^'' 
store  of  real  in  format  ion.  Mr.  Stisu  ■  •' "" 
is  well  known  and  recomraenil'iJ.  A>t'"' 
fur  acbool  libraries,  there  ii  uijIluB'  tc  t-  '^ 


lYilll.m  Iht  CoiincT.  By  ri«  .KtH^jtrt^  D- 
Iferbert,  or  Family  Chnnprs.  \f»  1  " 
Harper  &.  Bmtlicn'.      I8lS. 

A  Blory  of  the  temptaCiotis  aiW  tmfc  ^* 
liumhle  and  pious  cousger.  The  mH*  ^^ 
and  elei^ol :  tlie  fnannen  nf  fi^i^  n^V 
i.Tul  palaca  life  broDghl  toceiiirvtd  *    ~ 
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fli^fjrical  and  Miscellaneous  Questions.  By 
RiciiMAL  Mag N ALL.  First  American,  from 
tlio  eighty-fourth  London  edition,  with  lan^ 
additions :  embracing  the  Elements  of  JViy- 
thology,  Astronomy,  Architecture,  Heraldry, 
etc.,  etc.  Adapted  for  schools  in  the  United 
States,  by  Mrs.  J  iilia  Lawrence.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.     1848. 

This  is  an  excellent  edition  of  a  standard 
cliool  book.  The  improvements  are  judicioualy 
nade,  and  the  work  is  in  every  respect  admira- 
ly  adapted  to  its  purpose.  Without  going 
ato  an  extended  critique,  for  which  with  re- 
ard  to  books  intended  only  for  a  particular 
lass,  and  not  interesting  to  general  readers, 
ur  pages  aflford  but  little  space,  we  desire  to 
B  understood  as  heartily  recommending  it  to 
le  attention  of  teachers. 


airy  Talts  and  Legends  of  many  Nations. 
Selected,  newly  loluand  translated,  bv  C.  B. 
BuRKiiARDT.  Illustrated  by  W.  VValcut 
and  J.  11.  Caflerty,  New  York :  Baker  &. 
Scribner.     1819. 

This  is  as  appropriate  a  gift-book  for  little 
adcrs  as  could  be  desired.  The  stories  arc 
Dstly  new  and  interesting,  and  the  printincr 
id  iflUHtrations  are  very  neat.  Mr.  Burkhardt 
»  been  very  happy  in  the  selection  of  a  motto 
xn  VVicland  for  his  title-page — 

"  IWwrt  me,  thert  li  B«*er  to  liglit  a  Airy  tah^, 
But  Ihst  a  nu  maj  filD  in  wiwloai^y  U." 


The  Life  and  Voyages  ff  Chrv^tovher  Cvlum- 
bu.%  to  which  are  added  those  of  his  rompan' 
ions.  By  WAsniNr.Tos  Irving.  Author's 
revised  etlitiun.  Vol.  I.  Small  8vo.  New 
York:  George  P.  Putnam,  1j5  Droadway, 
and  142  Strand,  London.     1818. 

It  is  only  necessary  here  to  announce  tlio 
appearance  of  this  elegant  edition  of  Wasliing- 
ton  Irving's  Columbus,  revised  by  his  own  hand. 
After  an  interval  of  mnny  years,  we  read  it  again 
with  renewed  dulight,  and  thank  the  author 
for  providing  us  a  mental  entertainment  so  ele- 
gant and  so  instructive  as  this  history. 


"^  Thousand  and  Onp  \ights.  Illustrated 
by  six  hundred  beautiful  designs  on  wofxl, 
llarper  &  Brothers,  New  York.  1848. 
[Part  VIII.,  to  be  completed  in  13  parts.] 

This  is  liine's  translation  of  tlie  Arabian 
ights.  We  greatly  prefer  it  to  all  others. 
he  present  numlwr  contains  a  story  that  we 
>  not  remember  to  have  seen — the  story  of 
.6  City  of  Brass,  of  the  Battles  of  Solomon,  in 
hich  were  matured  the  evil  spirits  tliat  re- 
died  against  God,  and  of  tlie  wars  of  the 
rdsfbeasts  and  Genii,  related  by  the  Afrite 
anhash,  in  his  place  of  torture  in  the  pillar  of 
ass.  It  is  by  far  the  wildest  of  all  tliese  sto- 
3s,  and  probfibly  contains  more  of  the  super- 
Ltural  and  of  the  peculiar  sentiment  of  the 
ast,  than  any  other  of  these  wonderful  fictions. 
me's  translation  is  particularly  valuable  to 
itics  and  persons  of  taste,  as  it  gives  the 
•irit  and  style  of  the  original,  with  all  the 
lotations  from  the  Arabic  poets,  &c.  &c. 
he  illustrations  are  in  the  best  taste,  correct 
costume  and  architecture. 


The  Iliad  of  Homer,  translated  into  English 
prose,  as  literally  as  thp  different  idioms  of  the 
Greek  and  English  langua<res  will  allow. 
With  Explanatory  Sotes.  By  a  Graduate  of 
the  University  of  Oxford,  first  American 
from  tlie  fourth  L4)i;tluii  cdliion.  Thoroughly 
revised  and  corrected  ;  with  additional  notes. 
Princeton :  Published  by  George  Thompson. 
1  vol.  8vo. 

The  reading  of  this  translation  has  renewed 
for  us  old  enjoyment.  It  leaves  the  sam«> 
imprcs-ion  upon  tlio  mind  that  is  left  by  hear- 
in?  Homer  translated  aloud  by  a  goo<l  literal 
scholar.  Readers  v.  ho  wish  to  renew  their  ac- 
quaintance with  the  greatest  of  poets,  but  who 
have  no  leisure  to  review  their  Greek,  may 
rely  \\\ron  this  translutiuii.  It  is  of  course  a 
necessary  addition  to  the  library  of  the  solitary 
student,  whose  means  or  opportunities  do  not 
afibrd  him  tlie  aid  of  a  private  tutor. 

We  value  our  own  copy  beyond  all  other 
translations.     It  is  full,  free,  and  spirited. 


IlohnrCs  Analysis  of  Bishop  Butler^ s  Analogy  of 
Religion,  Natural  and  Rexcalrd,  to  the  Con- 
stitntion  and  Course,  of  Nature.  With 
Notes.  Also  Crawford^s  Questions  ff  Ex- 
ajnination.  Revised  and  adapted  to  the  use 
of  Schools.  By  Ci[arle8  E.  West,  Prin- 
cipal of  Rutgers  Institute  in  the  city  of  New 
York.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

A  small,  cheap  edition  of  Butler's  Analog}'. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  the  Hygiene  of  the 
Organs  (f  the  Voice,  Bv  Colu-MBAT  de 
I/isERE,  Chevalier  of  the  Ijegion  of  Honor, 
&,c.,  &,c.,  &c.  Translated  by  J.  F.  W. 
Lane,  M.D.   Boston  :  Oti.«,  Broaders  &  Co. 


A  work  containing  in  a  very  small  compass 
all  the  important  facts  concernin<r  the  mecV»^ 
niam  of  speaking  and  singing,  anuof  the  "^ 

0U8  diseases  which  affect  these  functions. 

book  is  botii  C\lT\0\]A  «i3cA  N'^>ak9(^^^. 
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Critiad  JfoHees. 


■nt  tVurtj  tf  WttAtPgtM  IniBg.  Sew  Edi- 
tion. lUvieed  by  Uie  Amhor.  VoU  It 
Tlie  Skrtcli  Book.  New  Vork:  Gcovgn  P. 
PuUiam.     I84S. 

The  et)-k  of  this  celebrated  ooUection  oF 
essays,  aecnis  rather  to  gain  in  rivacily  and 
richoess,  like  good  wine.  !i3  it  growa  (dder.  It 
w,  perliapi,  the  roost  perfect  ez&mple  of  a  pare 
Addisonian  EoglTsh.  produced  br  nn  Ameri- 
can. Of  the  interest  of  the  "  Sketcbe^i,"  as 
works  of  iroej  and  feelinc,  Iha  world  is  well 
informed  already.  The  mun)e»  of  tllis  series 
■e  elegant,  bnl  not  ejq)enaively  got  up. 


Obitroaliiaa  on  Ou  Pathology  if  Crttup,  trilk 

Rrmark*   tm    ill   inyirtd     Trt^nttnt-      Bv 

HoRAcB  UueM.  A.M..  M.D.,  6ui.,iiC.  NeW 

York :  John  Wiley.    1849. 

Tllis  little  work   is  important  for  containing 

a  dcNcriplioa  of  the  new  method  now  m  use  m 

curing  infbumnation  of  tlie  pharjnx  and  throat 

generally,  by  llie  application  of  a  ^solotiom  of 


MCalC   4X11    tOi  OfiAIU. 


TioliiH*  of  ^ 
■DOB  {Wtniae,  £*(«  ■  eoacm  wWdi  fiJ  irt 
tract  ia  ptnpalioo  In  Us  nirrH.  U*  M^ 
tisled  by  IffiM,  or  Fnnlein,  Vainca  KMi;! 
Berlin,  a  very  mMwaniatng  and  aunjUtftiM 
singer ;  che  has  ■  pare  qnaUiv  «/  toar,  ui 
wcU  Mded,  but  «anl»  thoec  ilhking  <|aiil 
which,  vrhetber  good  or  UuL.  scvxa  lo  W  Ml 
sa^lo  win  ti>e  public. 

The  (jcnnania  band  ham  call— J  )•■ 
concerts,  all,  with  the  eveeftMfl  of  aae  |IL 
for  their  benefit  by  louir  of  Ae  bM  M 
and  amalBiira  o(  the  viXj,  at  a  loib  MM 
they  were  assHleil  by  our  two  piuiMikUai 
ijcbarfeoberg  ami  "nam.  wtto  phfcd  »k 
liaot  duet  br  Cfaopin.  Generallj  tk*  «■ 
[Aajedby  tUsoompanjbM  not  bancidNta 


Had 


r  pupulaf,  bat  drr  G—utaB  wslta  ^H 
they  bcUly  prodiiienl  bdqc  brt  0m4  ■ 

roa  the  fin4,  mnd  put  thnoMhta  <a  1 

gronod,  we  cannot  bat  tUnk  ifaej  woaUM 
been  more  encceasfal.  As  it  bu  been,  Ih 
have  given  so  la^e  *.  mlalitre  of  P""^ 
that  people  wonU  not  go  to  bov  it.  Om«i 
iwtra  U>ey  gare  tbe  IxutiM  UifaMi 
Ni^t's  Dream  of  McirfelMoha.  ■  pMH 
wluch  the  composer  aeema  to  bai«  eufll  ^ 
very  spirit  of  Sfaakspcara'a  po«ni-  Ttay  |i 
aUo  Beetboi-en's  woodeKut  C  ouMrMMfti^ 
in  •  «tjle  in  whicli  it  was  ttent  bcNR  kai 


eJ      T  uffi     he  p 
n  s  n  e    of  mac    escel  ence  but  s  on 

ho  1  o  pcHiaps  qu  e  a  m  h  odebteJ  fo 
e  e'<.  to  he   draoial  c  po   e      as  to  tboM 

slie  po!=^3ses  as  a  mere  vocalist. 

Tlic  orchcfttH  thU  season  is  admirrtbly  con- 
diicled  liv  Mr.  .Ma.TL't£ek,  ftamerly  chorns  jiias- 
wr.  we  ll'^liere,  aX  the  Queen'a  Ttioalre  in  Lon- 
don.    They  accompany  with  precision,  hut  in 
I      jrener.il  mucli  too  loudly  for  oar  tasle. 

T'le  diinua  ^econila,  Aladamc  Laiiorde,  is  a 
vocaliil  of  gri?it  merit— one  of  ihc  bc'»t  studied 
uili.-^  wv  Lavi^  lately  h^i  among  us ;  her  voio? 
i=  not  l.irgi',  but  she  uiaiwges  it  with  so  much 
i^kiil  th.il  »hc  is  already  a  favorite  with  tlie 
npeni  autiienees. 

W:  lit-jr  notliinj  lnii  i]ie  most  cnnfidenl  as- 
-ii;.-i.  -  ■  ;  .L  -  ...  ■-;  ,1  -li^on  at  this  esiah- 
';-  ...    Mr   I'rv  Hci'umiiliihes,  he 

■.1'      ...         .1     .-':,■-:    -  .  :!]ij«U  dilhculty  thai 

Di'siiles  the  opera,  the  ciiv  has  produced 
many  inicre*ring  concert.*,  aiiJ  there  has  Ixvn 
an  itiH'i.v  of  foreign  aniau  quite  unparalleled  in 
ciuf  rnu'ii-al  history,  and  nut  a  liitlc  nbrming 
111  'lilt  rc^iJtnt  perfomieri,  who  find  ihemielvcs 
i  n  [iro=.pecV  ot  Won  \)iqb^X.«\  «mv\*)i.Mai\"«\iii. 


whv 

en   fea  ful  of  le     aa   thf   pi)  h«t 

miijiic  i^  most  of  thi^  w-js  7 

lu  addition  to  the  (iennania  we  li»v"  W*> 
similar  hand,  of  it  i*  siid  equal  i(i>."n~  't' 
Berlin,  under  Jo*L'f  Gunel.  and  a^.'^Ur  "• 
Dresden;  the  Di^tio  hi'^ro  fmiilt.  ..»■■'-. 
performers,  we  are  told,)  from  Kufli:kJ  "j. 

a  brother  and  sister,  violm  add  j  ,if.'.  >  -  '' 
there  seen,  and  wo  hear  of  iii.i^i-'l  ■•.•■' 
infuot  prodigies  on  their  way  lA-rr  i  i;  -  ' 


Meantime  nor  music  dealers  v»t  ;-j;  l.-  >- 
diss,  and  indeed  all  classes  nf  g  urtiia^'*  - 
nothing  hut  Ethiopian  ineWtr:--  TV  r-- 
pects  of  the  nrt  are  anyiLins  t"M  rf->i't:". 

The  Philharmonic    liavc    ia    r.^'.'ar^ 
their  first  concert,  Mosan's  Jupit'r  -jr. 
anJ  a  new  symphony  \iy  Ginlc.  »  p'-;* 
Mendel!.aohii'», which  shnw<vl  m---.   ^---r..■ 
invention  in  the  ideas  than  in  ih.>.r  t!*»'a< 

At  the  theatres  nothing  tuu  tnn*p>Tni  v^' 

thy  of  special  note  since  the  d.-partKe  /V" 

Mict>?aily.     The   Pkcid^s  at  tte  Park  tr* 

t  drawn  good  houses,  bat  their  vtniea  el  D'^ 
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